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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 13, 1929 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 7, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 59) to extend the provisions of 
Public Resolution No. 92, Seventieth Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1929. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 59) to 
extend the provisions of Public Resolution No. 92, Seventieth 
Congress, approved February 25, 1929, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher King Sheppard 
Ashurst Frazier La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley George McKellar Simmons 
Bingham Gillett McMaster Smoot 

Black Glass McNary Steck 

Blaine Glenn Metcalf Steiwer 
Blease Goff Moses Stephens 
Borah Goldsborough Norbeck Swanson 
Brookhart Gould Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Greene Nye Thomas, Okla, 
Burton Hale Oddie Townsend 
Capper Harris Overman Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Patterson Tydings 
Connally Hastings Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hawes Pine Wagner 
Couzens Hayden Pittman Walcott 
Cutting Hebert Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Heflin Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ark. Warren 

nin Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Kedge Kean Sackett Watson 

Fess Keyes . Schall Wheeler 


Mr. DILL. I desire to announce that my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr, Jones] is absent by reason of 
illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] is detained from the 
Senate owing to illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. LEjighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

APPRECIATION OF THE COMMISSION OF INQUIRY AND CONCILIATION, 
BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communication, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in the REcorp: 


COMMISSION OF INQUIRY AND CONCILIATION, 
BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1929. 
Sir: The Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Para- 
guay, in its meeting of this date, unanimously adopted the resolution 
which I hereby have the honor of transmitting to you. The resolution 
reads : 
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“In acknowledgment of the kind welcome which the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of America, their pre- 
siding officers and membership, were good enough to tender to the 
commission during its visit to those legislative bodies, May 7, 1929; 

“The Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, 
resolves : 


“To express its respectful and sincere appreciation to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
whose interest in the peace and good will of the American nations was 
again evidenced by the cordial welcome which they tendered to the 
commission ; and 

“To ask the chairman of the commission to transmit this resolution 
to the Vice President of the United States and to the Speaker, with 
the request that they be good enough to convey this expression of thanks 
to the members of the respective legislative bodies.” 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
Frank McCoy, 
Chairman of the Commission, 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE CASEY 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed as the committee on the 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral of the late Representa- 
tive Joun J. Casey, of Pennsylvania, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Reep], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. TowNsENp], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Bark ey], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLy]. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
of the Ingleside Improvement Club, California, praying for a 
reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a memorial of sundry citizens 
of the State of New York remonstratinng against the adoption 
of a proposed calendar revision which might affect the conti- 
nuity of the weekly cycle, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by True 
American Council, No. 136, Daughters of Liberty, at Caldwell, 
N. J., praying for the retention of the national-origins clause in 
the immigration law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also laid before the Senate the following joint memorial 
of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims: 


House Joint Memorial 8 


IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
NINTH SwsSION. 
To the Congress of the United States: 
Your memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
respectfully represents that 
Whereas bills were incurred by the eighth session of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Alaska, as follows: 


Da ee TR Br Circe nincddaimatednnd $266. 23 
Ey CIO © CO iis aa cern tin rentnwinttctnitnaiaaiitiatiniiin 75. 25 
Dies: ieesis CARR. Go; TOG, Cbs nemiessniinecenciewwiniaiaam 6. 6O 
, eee eee 15. 50 


For mileage due members because of a deficiency in the ap- 
propriation for this item for the 1927 session and which 
is still unpaid, as the Attorney General rules that S. 4257 
does not cover the authorization for mileage_.._..-..__-- 280. 70 


which are just and proper charges for services rendered and material 
supplied, and for which payment hag not been made, 
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Now, therefore, your memorialist respectfully urges that these 
bills be given your careful consideration and that means be provided 
for their payment. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed by the house of representatives, April 17, 1929. 

R. C. RoTHRNBURG, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

Ropert C. Hurvey, 
Clerk of the House. 

Passed by the senate, April 24, 1929. 

Wii A. STEEL, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

CasH COLE, 
Secretary of the Senate, 

Approved by the governor: 

Gro. A. Parks, 
Governor. 


Mr. WATERMAN presented a brief of the tariff committee 
of ‘the Clear Creek County (Colo.) Metal Mining Association, 
signed by B, F. Napheyo, jr., chairman of Idaho Springs, Colo., 
with reference to the tariff on metals, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DENEEN presented a resolution adopted by the Sixth 
Annual State Convention of the Illinois Republican Women’s 
Clubs, commending the President of the United States for 
his recent speech relative to law enforcement and pledging 
loyal support in the observance and enforcement of law, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented resolutions adopted by 
Harford County (Md.) Pomona Grange, favoring the imposi- 
tion of a tariff duty of 60 per cent on imported canned 
tomatoes, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the following joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maryland, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library: 


Joint Resolution 3 


A joint resolution recommending to the Congress of the United States 
that The Star-Spangled Banner be declared to be the national anthem 
of the United States of America 
Whereas The Star-Spangled Banner has, by acclaim of the people of 

our country and by general consent of the civilized governments of the 

world, been recognized as the national anthem of the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas under the leadership of the Society of the War of 1812 
in Maryland, supported by the patriotic societies of the country gener- 
ally, the birthplace of The Star-Spangled Banner, namely, Fort McHenry, 
was dedicated as a national shrine on September 12, 1928: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the Congress 
of the United States be earnestly requested to take appropriate action 
whereby The Star-Spangled Banner may be declared to be the national 
anthem of the United States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the state of Maryland be, and he is 
hereby, requested to transmit under the great seal of this State a 
copy of the aforegoing resolution to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each of the Representatives from Maryland in both Houses 
of Congress. 

Approved March 8, 1929, 

I, David C. Winebrenner, 3d, secretary of state, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a true and correct copy of Joint Resolution 3 of the 
Acts of the General Assembly of Maryland of 1929. 

As witness my hand and official seal this 8th day of May, 1929. 

[SEAL.] Davin C, WINEBRENNER, 3d, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH also presented the following joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of Maryland, which 
was referred to the Committee on Patents: 

Joint Resolution 4 


A joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
amend the copyright law 

Whereas under the present copyright act a person who has copy- 
righted a musical composition has not only the exclusive right to print, 
reprint, publish, copy, and vend that composition but the additional 
right to use that composition publicly for profit; and 

Whereas the copyright act provided that the copyright proprietor 
may recover a sum in certain cases of as much as $100 from the 
offender for the infringement of this exclusive right to use the compo- 
sition publicly for profit; and 

Whereas protected by this act certain copyright proprietors, in addi- 
tion to the purchase price, charge unreasonable and exorbitant prices 
for permission to use the composition publicly for profit; and 
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Whereas the various copyright proprietors have formed an organiza- 
tion known as the American Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers for the enforcement of the said provisions of the copyright act 
and for the protection of their interests thereunder; and 

Whereas the American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
maintains a supergovernmental enforcement agency with investigators 
always ready to descend upon any offender and bring him to task; and 

Whereas this additional fee for permission to use the composition 
publicly for profit, and the penalties for infringement of the same, are 
paid to the copyright proprietor, who ordinarily is not the author or 
composer of the composition; and 

Whereas these provisions of the copyright act are inimicable to the 
best interests of a majority of the people and make it impossible to 
present this music to them at reasonable prices: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the Congress 
of the United States be memorialized to amend the copyright act of 
1909 to provide that a person who has copyrighted a dramatico-musical 
or a choral or orchestral composition or other musical composition, 
which composition is offered for sale to the public, shall not have the 
exclusive right to perform the copyrighted work publicly for profit, nor 
be entitled to receive any fee or price in addition to the purchase price 
for permission to use the composition in a public performance for 
profit, nor be entitled to any penalty if the composition is so used with- 
out the permission of the copyright proprietor; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Maryland be, and he is 
hereby, requested to transmit, under the great seal of this State, a copy 
of the aforegoing resolution to the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each of the Representatives 
from Maryland in both Houses of Congress. 

Approved, March 8, 1929. 

I, David C, Winebrenner, 3d, secretary of state, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of Joint Resolution 4 
of the Acts of the General Assembly of Maryland of 1929. 

As witness my hand and official seal this 8th day of May, 1929. 

[SEAL.] Davip C. WINEBRENNER, 3d, 

3 Secretary of State. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH also presented the following joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of Maryland, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 


Joint Resolution 5 


A joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
select a site for the summer home of the President in the State of 
Maryland 


Whereas President Coolidge has suggested that provision be made 
for a summer home for the President of the United States near Wash- 
ington; and 

Whereas there are many suitable sites in Maryland near the National 
Capital which would be desirable for a summer home for the Presi- 
dent; and 

Whereas, since the Nation’s Capital was formerly a part of the State of 
Maryland, it seems appropriate that the summer home of the President 
should be located in Maryland: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the Congress of 
the United States be, and it is hereby, requested to select a site for the 
summer home of the President of the United States somewhere in the 
State of Maryland; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Maryland be, and he is 
hereby, requested to transmit, under the great seal of this State, a copy 
of the aforegoing resolution to the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each of the Representatives from Maryland in both Houses of 
Congress. 

Approved, March 8, 1929. 

I, David C. Winebrenner, 3d, secretary of state, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of Joint Resolution 5 of 
the Acts of the General Assembly of Maryland of 1929. 

As witness my hand and official seal this 8th day of May, 1929. 

[SBAL.] Davip C, WINEBRENNER, 3d, 

Secretary of State. 


REPORTS OF THE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4) to regulate promotion in the Army, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 11) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 22) to provide for the study, investigation, and sur- 
vey, for commemorative purposes, of battle fields in the vicinity 
of Richmond, Va., reported it without amendment. 


SALE OF MORTGAGE BONDS BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMPANIES 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a report from the Judiciary Committee. The com- 


mittee has had under consideration the resolution (S. Res. 58) 
presented by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHartT] on Fri- 
day last and has directed me to report it back to the Senate 
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with the recommendation that the Committee on the Judiciary 
be discharged from the further consideration of the resolution 
and that it be referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. In accordance therewith, I report back the reso- 
lution with that recommendation, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, and ask that the same be referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 1071) for the relief of heirs of Jacob D. Hanson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 1072) for the relief of Gabriel Roth; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1073) granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of North Dakota and Minnesota, the county of Richland, 
N. Dak., the county of Wilkin, Minn., or to any one or more of 
them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Bois de Sioux; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 1074) granting an increase of pension to Persis C. 
Hodgkins; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: / 

A bill (S. 1075) for the payment of certain citizens of dam- 
ages because of loss of their property in the general mess build- 
ing of the Pacific Branch of the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers, when said building gvas destroyed by fire on 
March 24, 1927; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S, 1076) for the relief of Ira L. Duncan; 

A bill (S. 1077) for the relief of John W. Fisher; 

A bill (S. 1078) for the relief of Eddie Gordon; 

A bill (S. 1079) for the relief of Harry E. Hale; 

A bill (S. 1080) for the relief of Fred Helm; 

A bill (S. 1081) for the relief of Edward Hewitt; 

A bill (S. 1082) to correct the military record of Herbert 
Horrell ; 

A bill (8S. 1083) for the relief of Charlie Hoover; and 

A bill (S. 1084) for the relief of Charles Amiss; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 1085) to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Fort Donelson, Tenn.,” approved March 26, 1928; 

A bill (S. 1086) to authorize the sale of surplus War Depart- 
ment real property at Jeffersonville, Ind. ; 

A bill (S. 1087) to provide further for the national security 
ahd defense ; 

A bill (S. 1088) to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Stones River, Tenn.,” approved March 3, 1927; and 

A bill (S. 1089) to authorize aides to the Chief of Staff of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 1090) granting a pension to Harriet J. B. Ford 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 1091) to provide for the examination and survey 
of the channel of the Upper Thoroughfare lying between the 
steamboat wharf on Deals Island and Maynes Point in the 
Tangier district; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CUTTING: 

A bill (S. 1092) to create a commission on elections, to de- 
fine its duties, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 1093) providing for a fund for reimbursement to 
growers suffering loss of crops from the Mediterranean fruit 
fly ; to the Committee on Agriculture and’ Forestry. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 1094) granting an increase of pension to Frank D. 
Yandes (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 1095) granting an increase of pension to Margery 
Guy ; 

A bill (S. 1096) granting an increase of pension to Hariet 
Yost; 

A bill (S. 1097) granting an increase of pension to May Gra- 
ham; and 

A bill (S. 1098) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Harris; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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A bill (S. 1099) to prohibit the sending and receipt of stolen 
property through interstate and foreign commerce, and traflick- 
ing in the same; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 1100) for the relief of Elizabeth B. Dayton; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 1101) to authorize the Postmaster General to in- 
vestigate the conditions of the lease of the post-office garage, 
in Boston, Mass., and to readjust the terms thereof; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CUTTING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 38) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relating to eligibility of 
Members of Congress; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 39) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relative to the nomination 
or election of Members of Congress, President, and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 40) authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend invitations to foreign governments to 
be represented by delegates at the International Congress for 
the Blind to be held in the city of New York in 1931; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 


AMENDMENT TO TARIFF REVISION BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposedeby him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


SUPPRESSION OF UNFAIR MARKETING PRACTICES 


Mr. FLETCHER also submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (S. 108) to suppress unfair and 
fraudulent practices in the marketing of perishable agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


RELIEF OF FORMER LIEUT. COL. TIMOTHY J. POWERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 325) for the relief of former 
Lieut. Col. Timothy J. Powers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ciaims and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO FARM BELIEF BILL 


s 
Mr. CARAWAY and Mr. NYE exch submitted an amendment 
and Mr. HEFLIN submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by them, respectively, to Senate bill 1, the farm relief 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO CERTAIN FEDERAL PATRON AGE 


Mr. BROOKHART submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
59), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the amount authorized to be expended by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads investigating 
the circumstances surrounding the choice of postmasters in presidential 
offices and carriers, under authority of Senate Resolution 193, agreed to 
May 19, 1928, Seventieth Congress, and continued during the present 
Congress by resolution of February 26, 1929, hereby is increased from 
$8,000 to $14,000, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said subcommittee. 


“A NEW APPLICATION OF AN OLD JEFFERSONIAN PRINCIPLE” 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a very interesting address by Congressman Lewis W. 
Dovetas at the Jefferson Day banquet in New York City on 
April 20th last, may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

My presence in the company of such able and distinguished Senators 
and in the company of such prominent figures as a former Secretary 
of the Navy, under that great Democrat, Woodrow Wilson, is an act 
of impropriety which will shortly and in due course become self-evident. 

Yet, curiously enough, impropriety and propriety are strangely mixed. 
On the one hundred and eighty-sixth anniversary of the birth of a 
great Republican (how queerly words have become confused in the span 
of a century) and a greater American it is not improper that a western 
man should publicly pay tribute to his benefactor. It is not improper, 
because the vision which projected itself a century into the future and 
pictured a great empire spanning the continent from sea to sea, the wis- 
dom which dictated Virginia’s cession of the Northwest Territory to 
an enfeebled confederacy, the statesmanship which drafted the prin- 
ciples of government which were later to be substantially applied toe 
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the frontier and the public domain, and the diplomacy which cffected | through which in the public interest adequate control may be effected 


the acquisition of the Louisiana territory and which pushed the front 
line of American pioneers almost to the shores of the Pacific were 
attributes and characteristics of the man in whose honored and cher- 
ished memory we meet to-night. Thomas Jefferson laid the foundation 
stone of the West. His spirit lives to glory in its great structure. 

Were he here this evening he would marvel at the changes which the 
machire age has produced in what was once a rural society. He would 
look with awe as we do on the complexities and intricacies of a mecha- 
nized state. To-day as he traveled (as he would have) from Monticello 
to the Hudson and saw before him the sky line and the activities of 
this great city, a vibrating, living symbol of modernity, he would have 
murmured to himself, as he once in another day and in almost identical 
language remarked to a Prime Minister of France, “ Nothing can 
replace it; what will suecced it?” And yet he would still cling to the 
truth of his political philosophy while he would shiver at its neglect 
and nullification. 

The American mind is one of extremes. Whenever a disease exists 
in the body politic Americans resolve to destroy the body. Frequently 
the remedy is more fatal than the disease. 

Conditions have so changed that in many instances States in the 
exercise of powers inherent in them are incapable of or are supine in 
their adequate administration, 

And the public mind, aroused partially by the persons seeking votes 
and partially by media of propaganda, have precipitately concluded 
that the States must be destroyed by means of creating great omnipo- 
tent and omniscient Federal officials and commissions which control 
the destinies of our lives. The things that have been done may not 
be undone, but the things that have been done need not be done again. 

Let it be conceded that there are matters over which aeState is 
impotent. Does that concession, however, lead inevitably to the con- 
clusion that a Federal agency is the sole potentater? Without referring 
to the dog-eared books on our shelves, and the dogmatic formulas to 
be found in them, without quoting the words of lawyers and courts, 
pygmies and giants, can there not be made an analysis of modernity 
in the light of reason and changed conditions, and can not a relatively 
obscure and unused provision of our Constitution be adapted to present 
needs? Can not that paragraph of the basic law which permits of 
agreements among the States, subject of course to the approval of the 
Congress, be so employed as to protect both the vitality of State 
governments, adequate control of activities over which one State alone 
may be powerless and yet still to save us from a bureaucratic govern- 
ment—the greatest danger to our health and vigor as a Republic? 
New York and New Jersey have taken advantage of their rights and 
have created the Port of New York Authority. How much happier 
are they under that authority than they would be under an autocratic 
Federal agency? Is it not possible that the same right which they 
exercised in one respect may not be exercised in many other and per- 
haps larger fields of activity and of control? 

Transportation of commodities between States has in the past been 
confined to tangible things. But during the course of the last quarter 
of a century there has been developed, with surprising rapidity, an 
industry which generates, transmits, and distributes an unknown 
mysterious energy which, despite the mystery in which it is enshrouded, 
is playing a part—a very important part—in shifting the focus of 
industries and of population, and in promoting the peace and comfort 
of the people of our Nation. In many instances it is engaged in inter 
rather than intra state commerce and is, therefore, beyond the juris- 
diction of any one State. But wherever and however its business ex- 
tends beyond the borders of one State and across those of another, 
the focus of its activities is limited by economic and natural factors 
to restricted geographical areas. Because of these,same factors it 
never will become national in scope. Is it not wiser that the con- 
trol of the rate structure of that industry be vested through agree- 
ments in the States affected? Is it not sounder statesmanship, is it 
not more consistent with the liberty and freedom of a Jefferson, that 
the States by compact retain jurisdiction over that industry which 
muy transform the complexion of commonwealths, or which may even 
destroy one for the benefit of another? Or is it preferable that 
an arbitrary central bureau recognizing no responsibility to regional 
areas, ignorant or unwilling to learn of their needs, shall by auto- 
cratic order, establish rules and regulations for an activity which 
should properly be subject to the joint jurisdiction of the States? 
May not, in this instance, the compact clause be employed as a pro- 
teetion for the public, a safeguard for the States, and a barrier to 
tyranny? ‘The time will come again as it has come in the past, when 
frenziad, unreasoned relinquishment of rights inherent in the States 
will give rise to a popular cry against those who advocated and 
effected the relinquishment. 

The case cited is but one example of the possible application of the 
compact clause of the Constitution to the needs of a new order. There 
are many others. 

Limited only by the exclusive powers delegated to the three 
branches of the Federal Government, the compact clause of the 
Constitution may be employed as a method by and through which the 
States may be maintained as Jefferson contemplated them, and by and 


and yet by and through which the development of a Federal bureaucracy 
may be effectively checked. 

It is possible that some great flaring personality, imbued with the en- 
thusiasm and charm of a public leader, may yet lead the American 
mind out of the morass of bureaucracy in which it has unfortunately 
been mired. With freedom as the passion of his life he may take his 
place in history, elbow to elbow with the author of the Declaration 
of Independence. No higher distinction can be given to any man. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SENATE RULES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to announce that 
hereafter, after a Senator has begun to address the Senate, he 
hopes Senators will observe the second clause of Rule VII and 
not interrupt the Senator for the purpose of introducing bills 
or similar routine matters. Until the Senator entitled to the 
floor begins to speak the Chair feels that he should ask him to 
yield for such a purpose. The unfinished business will be pro- 
eeeded with, and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarr] is 
entitled to the floor. 

FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, it is a regrettable fact 
that politics of one kind and another has gotten into the ques- 
tion of farm relief. It is especially regrettable that it is Wall 
Street politics against the rest of the country. It is still more 
regrettable that the distingnished Republican whip [Mr. Frss] 
has joined in this political campaign. We certainly gave him 
every opportunity to answer everything on the floor of the 
Senate and next he turns up in the newspapers. If he is cor- 
rectly quoted in the clippings which I have, he has described 
some of uS as “ pseudo-Republicans,” and I have the honor of 
being the third in the list. 

I am a Missourian by birth, and not having had very much 
school training I got down my copy of the International Dic- 
tionary to find out what this “ pseudo” business means. I get 
the dictionary down regularly once a year anyhow, so it was 
not a very great inconvenience to do it on this occasion. I find 
that “pseudo” is a Greek word that means “lying, false, to 
belie”; that as a prefix in English signifying “false, counter- 
feit, pretended, spurious.” When I found that the distinguished 
Senator and brilliant scholar from Ohio had used those terms 
in reference to me it ruffled my feathers a good deal at first, 
but I always ruffle them down again before I get into a fight; 
so I looked back a second time in the dictionary and found that 
the word has a second meaning, to wit, “In Lobachevskian 


geometry an analogue of the corresponding term in Euclidean 


geometry, as pseudo-form.” Of course, I do not have the 
slightest idea what all of that means. [Laughter.] But prob- 
ably that is what the Senator from Ohio intended to apply to 
me in this matter, and therefore I want to say to the Senator 


that I do not feel mad about him at all. I am just sorry for ° 


him; that is all. 

But, Mr. President, there are some pseudo things that have 
gotten into the matter of farm legislation. This session of 
Congress was called to consider the farm problem on its merits, 
not as a false or counterfeit or pretended or spurious issue. 
I am inclined to think the pseudo business is in the farm Dill 
rather than in the Republicanism which the Senator from 
Ohio has criticized. In fact I am ready to assert that the bill 
does not in any way carry out the Republican platform or 
earry out the campaign pledges which were made, When the 
campaign was on the Senator from Ohio and all the other stand- 
patters liked to consult me a great deal, 

Mr. JOHNSON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I did not interrupt the Senator 
until my friend the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] 
came in, On May 8, while the brilliant address by the Senator 
from California was being delivered, I happened to be presiding 
in the Chamber, and I was very much impressed with this 
sentence, which is found in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcORD on page 
989, May 8, 1929: 


I take it, in the broader aspect, that if there is ever an obligation 
upon those who pretend to serve a great people, that obligation rests 
upon both sides of this Chamber, upon Republicans, upon pseudo-Re- 
publicans, upon Democrats, and Republican-Democrats, in this body and 
elsewhere, 
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That was the origin of the term that was used by me the 
day I wrote the letter to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator from Ohio mean by 
that that he himself did not understand what the word “ pseudo ” 
meant, and he thought it was a good word coming from the 
Senator from California? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. I think, Mr. President, that I ought to answer 
that question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Iowa yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will first let the Senator from Ohio 
answer the question, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. FESS. I must confess that I did not have the dictionary 
definition before me when I quoted the word used by my friend 
from California. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I congratulate the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Fess] upon the adoption of the language 
of the Senator from California? I think that he is progressing. 
If he would adopt the language of the Senator from California 
in the address that was made on the particular occasion in 
reference to the pending bill, he would progress still further; 
and in time, I think, he would reach the position that some 
of us have reached who under any and all circumstances we 
want to see real farm relief accorded. ‘Then probably there 
will be no difference between the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from lowa [Mr. BrookuartT] in regard to a farm re- 
lief measure. 

The use of the word which I employed was perfectly appro- 
priate in an address such as I made, and other terms used in 
that address were equally appropriate. I trust that in adopt- 
ing one sentence of that address the Senator from Ohio will 
adopt all, At any rate, I take it as a very high compliment, 
indeed, that I should have so impressed the Senator from Ohio 
that immediately he wrote a letter in which he utilized one 
particular word or one particular expression that I employed 
in my address. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, that is the first ray of 
light that has been shed on this matter by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. There is great hope of the future, I think. 
With a start like that something may result. We all under- 
stood the keen sarcasm of the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON], and we all knew perfectly well what he meant 
when he used the term “ pseudo.” 

Now, Mr. President, let us see about the pseudo features 
of the pending farm bill. I shall have to read again the Re- 
publican platform, which promises: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of 
America on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure 
its prosperity and success. 


That is the concluding paragraph of that plank of the Re 
publican platform; it is the summary of all the pledges which 
were mide in that plank. What has the Republican Party 
done to carry out that pledge? When we came to consider 
this the greatest issue of the present time, where were the 
Republican standpat leaders during the working out and formu- 
lation of this bill? Where was the distinguished chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee [Mr, Rerp]? The only expres- 
sion which I have ever gotten out of him was that it was a 
“farm bunk bill”; and I think he told about the truth in 
regard to that. Where was the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Finance [Mr. Smoor] when it came to solving 
this the greatest economic problem of our time? He was 
quietly and safely tucked away somewhere waiting for a tariff 
bill to come along; he was not helping to formulate legisla- 
tion to solve the farm problem. Where was the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. WaAgREN]? 
His attitude was the same. ° 

I have not heard a word of help or suggestion of solution 
from those Senators, except in private conversation with the 
Senator from Utah, and that conversation was very satisfactory 
indeed. 

The only one of the distinguished “ standpatters ”’ who really 
took the floor to fight for the provisions of this bill was the 
Senator from Ohio. Of course, I know the distinguished Repub- 
tican leader, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], took the 
floor for a couple of hours; but he spent most of his time trying 
to demonstrate that he had been more inconsistent than had the 
Democratic leader; and after listening to his able and eloquent 
appeal I concluded he was almost successful. [Laughter.] 


Now let us see about this bill. The Senator from Ohio when 
he had the floor was asked to show how the bill would give to 
the wheat growers the prosperity enjoyed by the industries, and 
a pitiful mess he made of that. There was no price, such as the 
industries are able to fix for their products, even suggested by 
the Senator in connection with agricultural production. Every 
industry figures its cost of production, and on an average the 
industries get that cost and a good deal more. I have taken 
into consideration in measuring the return to industries the fact 
that, though many succeed, others fail. I am perfectly aware 
that 42 per cent of all the corporations in the United States are 
operating at a loss, but while that is true the other 58 per cent 
are operating at an enormous and an excessive profit. The 
farmers of the United States are at least entitled to the average 
return of the successful and the unsuccessful industries; and 
small business in the United States is entitled to a better con- 
sideration than is being given it. However, what does this biil 
do? Nothing. 

I want now, Mr. President, to call your attention to the fact— 
and I have a copy of the law before me—that the intermediate 
credit bank law does everything that this bill proposes to do 
except in a few minor respects. The intermediate credit bank 
law nrovides for loans to all farm cooperatives. I do not think 
there is an institution set up in the pending bill that could not 
get a loan under the law, so far as existing law is concerned, 
from the intermediate credit bank. Furthermore, the interme- 
diate credit bank has $150,000,000 more money authorized for 
loaning purposes than the pending bill authorizes to be loaned 
to cooperatives. Think of a “psuedo” extra session of the 
Congress of the United States for the purpose of providing for 
nore loans to cooperatives, when the system which we provided 
in 1928 is wholly ineffective! There is where the “ pseudo” 
business becomes apparent in this situation, and the farmers of 
the United States will know it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator fronr Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to remind the Senators present that 
when the intermediate credit bank plan was pending as a remedy 
for the farm situation all those hopes were held out then which 
are being held out now, and some of the Senators who plead so 
eloquently for the intermediate credit bank bill as a measure to 
meet the needs of borrowing for cooperative marketing are the 
same Senators who tell us now that the pending bill contains a 
similar provision. ‘ 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is absolutely right. I 
remember participating in that debate and-I was called a Bol- 
shevik and an anarchist, practically, on the floor of the Senate 
for suggesting an amendment to that bill. Talk about 
“ pseudos,” and then think of calling the Congress of the United 
States into extra session to do over again in a little modified 
form what we already did away back in 1923, and what has 
failed during all these years, and has put the farmers of the 
United States in worse condition year after year. That is where 
the “ pseudo ” in this situation comes in. That is the fraud and 
the counterfeit and the spuriousness of this thing. I do not pro- 
pose, after fighting for eight years for something genuine, to let 
a “pseudo” scheme go by without being fully exposed. 

ake the wheat situation. What have the loans under the 
intermediate credit bank system done for wheat prices since 
1923? The only thing that has been done for them since 1923 
has been done by the Canadian wheat pool. That has helped the 
wheat price, and even with the present surplus the price would 
be still lower but for that pool in Canada in which we had no 
part whatever. 

The Senator from Ohio did me a very great injustice about 
this extra session. He said the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boranu] 
was wholly to blame for it. I do not think that is true. I 
would not hesitate to give the Senator from Idaho full credit 
for the calling of this session in the good faith in which he 
wanted it, but I spoke to the President when he was a candi- 
date as far back as about the 12th of July of last year in regard 
to calling an extra session. I had been down in Georgia inves- 
tigating some “standpat” maneuvers in the post offices there, 
and I came back to Washington, arriving on about the 12th of 
July. It was either on that day or the next day that I saw the 
eandidate for President, and I think on that occasion the first 
suggestion was made of an extra session being called. Nobody 
has ever told me to the contrary. I have not specifically asked 
the Senator from Idaho about it, but I then suggested that an 
extra session was needed in order to enact legislation to take 
eare of the 1929 crop. Mr. Hoover, as a candidate, readiby 
assented to that. Doctor Work was present, and he suggested, 
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in order not to ruffle up the feathers of President Coolidge, 
that there ought to be a condition to the effect that the extra 
session would be called if nothing were done for farm relief at 
the short session. I was not in the “ruffling of feathers” busi- 
ness. I wanted an extra session in order to settle the farm 
problenr. I did not give that incident any publicity, nor did it 
receive publicity otherwise. Later others who consulted with 
Mr. Hoover did give publicity to the idea. I think it was the 
Governor of Nebraska who first gave it publicity; that was 
toward the end of the campaign, a month or two after I had 
talked about it. Then the Senator from Idaho secured the open 
pledge for the extra session. 

Did we want a false, spurious, “ pseudo” session here to fool 
the farmers about giving them equality with the industries? 
Is that what we were for? That is not the way I figured it 
out. I think the Senator from Ohio ought to have known I 
was no “ pseudo-Republican,” because I have put in the Con- 
gressional Directory that I am a “ Progressive Republican.” 
{Laughter.] It is written in there; and I do not want any 
“pseudo” session of Congress to pass on this farm bill, either. 

The election passed, and since that time hardly a “ stand- 
patter” in the whole crowd has talked to me about the solution 
of the farm problem. The subject has barely been mentioned, 
and I had to bring it up then. Was that the case during the 
campaign? No. They printed over a million copies of my 
speeches, which were sent to all the farming States. I think 
about a million and a half copies were thus circulated. That 
speech set out the record of Herbert Hoover toward the farmers 
during and after the war. It showed how, through the Food 
Administration and the Wheat Corporation, certain agricultural 
prices had been fixed and how those organizations had handled 
$10,000,000,000 worth and over of farm surplus. There was 
not any howling then that “ we will not fix prices.” I set forth 
the record of Hoover. I did n¥t claim that he had personally 
fixed the price of wheat or of pork; I knew who fixed it; but 
he was personally the head of the organization that fixed those 
prices. President Wilson appointed the men to do it; they did 
it in an intelligent and an effective way, and the action had the 
approval of Mr. Hoover. I put all of that in that speech, and it 
was printed, and it was sent out to all of these farmers; and I 
did not hesitate to say that a man who had a record like that, 
a man who got the best prices and the best prosperity for agri- 
culture that it had ever had in all its history, would do some- 
thing of the kind for agriculture in time of peace. 

In fact, a part of that record was in time of peace. The last 
wheat bill was passed on the 4th of March, 1919. That bill 
gave to Mr. Hoover a round billion dollars, appropriated out of 
the Treasury of the United States, to handle this Wheat Cor- 
poration alone, and I think the Senator from Ohio voted for 
that over in the House at that time. He did not object to the 
Government going into business to carry out President Wilson’s 
pledge that the farmer should have a price equal to that of 
1918. But now he comes in, when his party has pledged itself 
to enact the laws and set up the machinery that will give us 
equality with the industries, and says, “It will not do. That 
is putting the Government into business. We must avoid this 
socialistic departure.” 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN] has shown most 
effectively, in his sareastie, pointed address, how this bill puts 
the Government into three or four dubious kinds of business, 
unless you have a Eugene Meyer or somebody of that kind in 
management who will do nething for the farmers and will get 
nowhere in the marketing of their products, 

If that argument that “ We will not put the Government into 
business” has any force, it has as much force against this bill 
in the form it is reported here as it would if we had provided a 
billion and a half of dollars and told the Government ta go out 
and bid to the farmers the cost of production for the surplus of 
their product. That is no more business than this, and that is 
a safe kind of business. In conversation with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], I think he told me he had said on the floor 
at some time, though I did not hear it, that if we had money 
enough to do that thing we need have no loss. I think that 
is the feeling of the senior Senator from Utah. Am I not 
correct in quoting that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think I stated on the floor of 
the Senate—I am quite sure I did—at the time the Senator 
from Nebraska was delivering his speech, that I was perfectly 
willing that $500,000,000 should be provided as a fund, and that 
in my opinion if there were $500,000,000 in a fund for the pur- 
pose of controlling the market price the result would be suc- 
cessful. I thought so then and I think so now. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Iam in full accord with all of that sug- 
gestion, except that I have it figured out that it will require a 
little more money. There are years when I think it will not re- 
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quire more money, but when it came to handling the wheat in 
that way Mr. Hoover figured out that it would require a billion 
dollars that year on wheat alone. A bigger crop than ordinary 
was promised of wheat. The crop did not turn out as large as 
expected, and he used only about $300,000,000. In prior years 
he used as much as $500,000,000 to do exactly what the Senator 
from Utah says should be done; and yet now we are told that if 
we put a provision like that in this bill, that will give the farm- 
ers a cost-of-production price or bid for their products, that is 
- ipo or something in violation of the Republican plat- 
orm. 

Why were not these things told to the farmers during the 
campaign? Why did we set out this record of our great leader, 
the most emphatic and the most successful record for agricul- 
ture in all its history, and then bring in a bill that repudiates 
that record? 

If this bill can be amended so as to command enough funds 
and enough authority, subject even to the approval of the Pres- 
ident, to buy and sell and handle these surplus products at a 
cost-of-production price, I have already said I would support 
it in preference to a debenture. The debenture is second choice 
with me; but the debenture is not a fake. The debenture is a 
reality. The debenture will do some good. It does not pur- 
port to do more than half of equalizing the tariff for the farm- 
ers. I see no reason why in the debenture we should not put 
on all the tariff, because the tariff is based on the difference in 
cost of production, and in this case the cost of production is 
not figured too high. I believe it is figured too high on many of 
the manufactured products, but it is not figured too high as to 
agricultural products and agricultural rates. In fact, I think it 
is too low still, even as proposed through the increases in the 
new bill that is now presented. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio and I owned this 
big American farm we would agree this afternoon what to do 
with this surplus. As business men there would be no trouble 
and no argument about it. We would look the proposition over 
and we would find that we have about $2,000,000,000 a year of 
surplus that we must dispose of in a foreign market; that is, 
in the form in which it is exported. The farmers are getting 
about $1,200,000,000 for that. The other $800,000,000 is added 
by processing and freight rates and commissions, and other 
things of that kind; but the exportable surplus is about a 
$2,000,000,000 proposition, and if the Senator from Ohio and I 
had this proposition as our own we would be producing a total 
of about $12,000,000,000 a year; and one-tenth of that, or 
$1,200,000,000, is the amount we must send abroad. 

We are living here in a higher level of markets than the 
general world market on all commodities, for that matter. We 
have made it so by law. That is what the protective tariff is 
for. Therefore it would not take the Senator from Ohio and 
me very long, if we had this proposition as our own, to say 
that this surplus must be removed from the domestic market, so 
that our domestic price on the other 90 per cent will not be 
reduced. 

Then we would look around for boxes to box up this surplus. 
That would require capital; and we would figure out how much 
capital it would require to buy and to hold this $2,000,000,000 
surplus off the market so that we would not offer it at all on 
the market in the United States; and I do not believe—this is 
where I disagree slightly with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor]—I do not believe $500,000,000 is enough to handle that 
surplus under all circumstances. We would want enough money 
provided in our banking system so that we could handle it 
without any question. It would be ineffective if there were 
going to be any argument about how we would finance this 
surplus. So I do not believe $500,000,000 is enough to do it. I 
have figured out that it would take about $1,500,000,000. Some 
of it we can turn at once; but if we had this as our own, would 
we dump it into the world market and break down the world 
market? That would be a foolixh thing to do, and we would 
not do it if we had the finances and the resources to hold it. 

I want to illustrate again by cotton and wheat. We would 
have this cotton surplus. In 1926 we had the biggest cotton 
surplus in all history—-three years piled up, with a carry-over 
year after year. Suppose it had cost us 23 cents a pound to 
produce that cotton and to give us a cooperative return on our 
capital investment of not over 5 per cent. If the Senator and 
I had had all of that cotton together, what would we have 
done? We would have boxed up this surplus and withdrawn it 
from the market and said to the world, “It is for sale when 
you pay the cost-of-production price with a reusonable profit”; 
and if we had had the financial resources to do that, we would 
have withheld it. I think every Senator in the Chamber will 
concede that if that had been done in 1926 it would have cost 
around $500,000,000, I say to the Senator from Utah, to buy 
the cotton surplus alone at that time; but we could have dis- 
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posed of it by this time and got back our 23 cents a pound and 
our expenses, and even taken a profit and had no dollar of loss. 

Why would that be true? Becanse that cotten surplus of the 
United States is 65 per cent of the world’s surplus. It is 65 
per cent of all the cotton exported by all the countries of the 
world; and I say to you that the person or the organization that 
has 65 per cent of the world demand, and has it paid for, so 
that the bank can not call his note and the sheriff can not sell 
him out, is in reasonable control of the world market, and is 
able to get an asking price, and will not be forced to take what- 
ever is bid to him. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. What would be the Senator’s method of opera- 
tien to restrict the crops in the years following, while this sur- 
plus. remained as a surplus, so that the yield would not con- 
stantly reach the same maximum supply? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the preposition I was trying to 
explain. As this surplus came on in 1924, 1925, and 1926, I 
would have beught it up and stored it and held it for the cost 
ef production price. Over a period of six or seven years we 
have never had a world’s surplus ef cotton. We have always 
been able to sell it all 

Mr. EDGE. I know; but, as I followed the Senator—and I 
am following him closely—in order to reach a normal situation 
the Senator must in the meantime absolutely control the future 
product. 

Mr: BROOKHART. The Senator means the production? 

Mr. EDGE. The production, yes; or the surplus would be con- 
stantly maintained. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think I shall again have to present te 
the Senate the answer to that question by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. They have given the matter the most 
thorough investigation. They have the reeord, the facts, and 
have given the best answer and the most complete answer 
there is. 

I will read that answer. I will say that I do not think, after 
seeing this recerd, that there is any danger of overproduction. 
That is giving me the least of my troubles in the solution of 
this question. That can happen as to some special crop, like 
potatoes, or perhaps citrus fruits. There eould be switching 
from one crop to another if one were protected at a high price 
and another left at a low price, as was the case with wheat 
somewhat during the war, but if all were protected evenly, and 
all given a cost-of-production price, there would be no danger 
of overproduction in the United States. In fact, I think it is 
the policy of wisdom to encourage production of cotton and of 
all the other products. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I believe the Senator said there might pos- 
sibly be an overproduction of citrus fruits. I do not think that 
could be true if we had a proper system of marketing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That might be so. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There is nothing like the amount of citrus 
fruit raised in the country that is demanded, as I understand it, 
if the crop is properly distributed and marketed throughout the 
United States, 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator may be correct. I have 
not made a detailed study of that proposition. I simply heard 
the statement made that there was overproduction of citrus 
fruits, and the prices were low to the producer; but, as the Sen- 
ator says, it may be due to the marketing system, and the whole 
production in the United States is not an overproduction, and 
is not likely to be an overproduction. Production is going to 
decline, and is declining. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I noticed this morning a statement that 
because of the increasing popularity of American grapefruit our 
shipments to British markets increased from 15,000 boxes in 
1922 to 421,000 boxes in 1927. I can not see that there has been 
any failure of marketing in that particular citrus fruit. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will not stop to discuss that matter in 
detail. It may be, again, that the price was fixed in England, 
as the price of our wheat is fixed, comparable to a world price 
that is too low. I am not familiar with that particular matter. 
But I do want now to answer this whole question of overproduc- 
tion, because with that out of the way we ure ready to consider 
this question and to settle it finally and effectively. This is 
what the National Industrial Conference Bourd said in their 
1926 report, when they went into this matter fully: 
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These considerations are emphasized in the case of the United States. 
The increase in agrieultural production during the war peried and the 
“surplus” in the postwar years were in large part only apparent. 
The marked growth of cereal exports during the decade 1913-1922 was 
not the result. of a sudden expansion of the per capita area of land in 
crops. From 1900 to 1925 the trend of crop acreage per capital was 
downward, and in the period 1919-1922 the per capita acreage in 12 
principal crops was 10 per eent less than for the period 1899-1963. 
The “ surplus,’ which has in large part been the source of agricultural 
depression since the war, was partly the result of an increase in the 
acreage of cereals, especially wheat, at the expense of other crops, and 
partiy due te the falling of im domestic demand in 1920-1922. ‘The 
average acreage in the five cereals in 1919-1922 exceeded that of the 
pre-war period 1909-1913 by about 23,000,000 acres, of which wheat 
accounted for more than 18,000,000 acres. 


That was the switch to wheat which I mentioned a moment 
ago. 

This increased acreage was made possible by a reduction in that used 
in producing for domestic uses, especially for feeding livestock. 


You take it off of one, and if it inereases one it decreases 
another. Practically all ef our land is in use at this time in 
some form or other. 

From the pre-war period 1909-1913 to 1919-1922, the per capita 
acreage employed in producing for domestic consumptien declined nearly 
6 per cent. 

Most of the acreage thus economized was diverted te increasing the 
production of wheat under the stimulus of high prices and of patriotic 
appeal during the war period. But even during that time the per capita 
production of the major crops taken together was not markedly higher 
than pre-war, The average for the 5-year period 1915-1919 was four 
tenths per cent lower, and that for 1920-1924 was 4.8 per cent lower 
than the average for the pre-war period 1910-1913. The apparent 
surplus was due partly to the shifting of the balanee of production and 
partly, as will be seen later, to the decline of effective domestic and 
foreign demand in 1920-1922. 

The acreage in wheat, however, has been rapidly returning to nor- 
mal. Although in 1923 it was still 27 per cent larger than the average 
of the five years before the war and in 1924 and 1925 it was about 
11 per cent higher than pre-war, in view of the population inerease 
in the past decade, this indicates a definite tendency toward readjust- 
ment of supply and demand. 

This readjustment, however, has been accompanied by disturbance 
and distress which illustrate both the impertance and difficulty of con- 
trol ef preduction. After new land, some of it range, was broken up 
and put into wheat, houses built, livestock and implements purehased 
and debts incurred, it was not easy to let the land go back te pasture 
er to shift it to other uses. In large areas of the Northwest the 
process has simply meant abandonment of land and equipment. More- 
over, as has already been pointed out, the transference of a relatively 
small proportion of the acreage in one of the majer crops te a minor 
erop is likely to result in overproduction of the latter, while the out- 
put of the fermer is relatively little affected. The subtraction of 
10,000,000 aeres from the corn area, for instance, and its transfer to 
potatoes or other smaller crops, might easily double the preduction of 
some of these. 


That is the only overproduction we need to guard against, 
the shifting of crops; and if we protect the corn and protect 
the other crops, then there will be no tendency to shift to 
potatoes and to these ofher products. 


Thus, even though the total acreage in crops is kept under control, 
the shifting of acreage as between the various branches of preduction 
under the influence of price changes may upset the equilibrium of 
agricultural income. 


That is why all must be treated alike, and all given even 
protection; then they will go ahead the same way. If we 
should produce wheat in lowa, we wonld produce a good deal 
more wheat than any other State in this Union produces, 
but we are fourth in the production of wheat. If the wheat 
were given protectian and corn and livestock not, then we 
would have to produce wheat; but if we protect all alike and 
give a cost-of-production price to all ef them, then there is no 
danger of going to wheat in Iowa. We produced 500,000,000 
bushels of corn, about 300,600,000 bushels of eats, about 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, about 10,000,000 pigs, and about 
3,000,000 calves. Although not the largest State, we are the 
State with the greatest agricuitural production; yet since 1920 
we have not gotten a price high enough to pay our cxpenses, 
our taxes, and interest, and foreclosures by the thousands 
and tens of thousands have oceurred in that State, which ought 
to be the most prosperous spot on this earth. 

Again the industria! board said: 


All evidence points to the fact that the apparent surplus of cereal 
products, due to reduction in the per capita acreage of liuud employed 
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for producing livestock for domestic consumption, and to the over- 
expansion in the per capita acreage of wheat and rye at the expense 
of other crops, has merely obscured temporarily the increasing scarcity 
of land in the United States, in relation to domestic demand. Under 
the gradual operation of economic forces, some degree of adjustment 
of production, at least in respect to acreage put into the major crops, 
has undoubtedly taken place in the United States. Data given in the 
preceding chapter show that the acreage in farms in proportion to the 
total population has declined almost steadily since 1860 from 13 acres 
per capita to 9 in 1920. The per capita acreage of improved land has 
declined steadily since 1890 and is now about the same as it was in 
1850. The per “apita acreage of land in crops has declined since 1900 
and is now below the point at which it was in 1880, 


I particularly call the attention of the Senator from New 
Jersey to these figures, because they show the unmistakable 
trend in this production. 

These declines in acreage were offset up to about 1900 by an increase 
in the yield per acre of the nine principal crops, but since that time 
the yield per acre has shown no increase, and in consequence the per 
capita production of the principal crops, as charts 3 and 4 indicate, 
has shown a tendency to decline almost steadily since 1900. The 
number of livestock per capita has also declined about 30 per cent since 
1893. The wheat acreage has undergone a great reduction since 1920, 


Then the board concludes: 


The average farmer and his family under present conditions are 
working so hard, and the overhead charges for interest and taxes are 
so high, that stabilization or even moderate increases in prices would 
hardly be likely to stimulate any considerable general overexpansion 
of acreage or production. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not want to divert the Senator at all from 
his line of argument. I simply asked the question I propounded 
a while back because the Senator was referring, as I recall it, 
to the year 1926, when there was an accumulation of a great 
surplus of cotton, as he has already indicated. The report he 
has just read, as I have followed him, deals mainly with the 
conditions in 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; this comes up to 1926. 

Mr. EDGE. I meant to state that. However, that does not 
enter into the thought I had in mind, if { may repeat it, that 
any system whereby an organization is set up to handle sur- 
pluses—and I entirely agree with the idea and purpose of setting 
up such a stabilizing organization—and such a surplus did exist 
as to cotton—such organization must of necessity have some 
direct control over the production that is to follow, or the sur- 
plus will not be greatly decreased. That is obvious. The law 
of supply and demand is all very well, but if the surplus is held 
and dealt out at a profitable figure—and it should be; that is 
the idea of such an organization—nrost naturally the acreage 
devoted to that particular crop will continue to be cultivated, 
and, I assume, unless some restriction is enforced, we will con- 
stantly have a surplus. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator oppose the production 
of a surplus in the United States? 

Mr. EDGE. Oh, no. I am never opposed to any policy that 
will mean a further encouragement to energy or enterprise, 
be it agricultural or be it industrial. However, we must face 
conditions just the same, and if there are to be these surpluses 
just one of two things must happen—we must either have 
some control in order to diversify the type of crops or we must 
frankly admit that the surplus being added to year after year 
by production we must, in one form or another, establish 
some system of subsidy. There is no other possible solution of 
the surplus problem. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The board would have perfect control of 
the surplus, and it would be impossible to produce a world sur- 
plus over a series of years. 

Mr. EDGE. That apparently was not the situation in 1926 
as to cotton. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are two surplus arguments being 
made—one for the United States, and one for the world. 

Mr. EDGE. Any surplus is necessarily for the world. The 
surplus must be marketed somewhere outside of our own coun- 
try, whether it is a surplus of agricultural products or a 
surplus of manufactured products. That is the only definition 
of the word “surplus.” In the United States the manufacturing 
industries have a very much better set-up, very much better 
salesmanship, are very much better organized, in order to 
take advantage of the world’s market with their surplus; there 
is no doubt about that, though I do not intend to get into 
that argument with the Senator to-day. Agriculture is in a 
weak and, in a way, a defenseless position as to organization. 
We are all bere trying to find a remedy. Nevertheless, from a 
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cold-blooded, business standpoint, we must either purchase the 
products of the farm at home or the producer will have a sur- 
plus to dispose of abroad. I do not want to discourage the 
farmer from raising crops, but I do think he should be admon- 
ished, as far as that is possible, in trying to reduce the surplus to 
what we could in an ordinary, orderly marketing method dis- 
tribute for him at home and abroad. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think in 25 or 30 years we will have 
no surplus except possibly in cotton, and that is the easiest to 
handle and to finance of all our surpluses, because we can store 
it and keep it for future sale. Our surplus in that length of time 
will have disappeared. We will have enough people to use it 
all up. But that is a long time to stay in bankruptcy and 
let our prices be fixed in the foreign market. The industries 
have been given the protection of the Government. The Govern- 
ment has given them a protective tariff which economists esti- 
mate is costing the American people as high as $4,000,000,000 
a year on the manufactured products, and yet the Senator from 
New Jersey voted against taking $100,000,000 out of that vast 
$4,000,000,000 sum and paying it back to the farmers, who are 
paying a part of that $4,000,000,000 increased price, and a large 
part of it. The Senator objected to turning even that much 
back to them to stabilize and raise their own prices toward that 
same level. 

Mr. EDGE. To what particular bill does the Senator refer? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is the debenture plan to which I am 
referring now. 

Mr. EDGE. I have voted for many bills to make available 
for many purposes funds for purchasing seeds, supplies, and so 
forth, for the farmer, and have always done it with great pleas- 
ure, I did vote against the debenture plan and I am quite ready 
to discuss that in my own time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator is very consistent in 
his course, because he has consistently voted against any plan 
that would really be effective for agriculture. 

Mr. EDGE. Of course, that is entirely a difference of opin- 
ion. I really rose to interrupt the Senator on the question of 
surpluses that we can not dispose of by miracles. We can only 
dispose of them by selling them, and we can only do that by 
selling at a price which will bring a profit to the producer or 
else the Government must pay the difference in some form or 
other of subsidy. We can not get away from that economic 
truth. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator doubt if we had taken 
the vast surplus of cotton in 1924, 1925, and 1926 and given 
the farmer the price of production, to wit, 23 cents, when the 
farmer got actually only 10 or 11 cents, and had held that 
surplus and said to the world, “ We will not sell it until we 
get our price, the cost of production plus a reasonable profit,” 
that it would have been sold long before this time? 

Mr. EDGE. I think I have made it clear that the safe and 
sane thing to do is to have some control on future production. 
That is my position. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I care not what happens on that point, 
the production is not going to continue at the same high level 
every year. The farm one year will produce a big crop and the 
next year a failure, and that is beyond the control of the Gov- 
ernment, the farmer, or anybody else; but we do know from the 
history of the matter that over a period of six or seven years 
there never has been a surplus of anything. 

Mr. EDGE. There was a surplus in 1926. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; temporarily, but it is gone already. 
Already the shorter crops since have created a demand so it 
could be sold and has been sold in the world market. But a 
few speculators bought up that cotton, dumped it into the world 
market and broke the market down, and they made a little nar- 
row margin on it, whereas if it had been financed and held 
collectively as should have been done by the farmers themselves, 
the farmers would have received the cost-of-production price. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator object to a board having a 
proper revolving fund of $500,000,000; and so far as I am con- 
eerned I would vote for $750,000,000 if necessary to bring re- 
sults. I consider the plan fundamentally a sound one, so that 
actually the amount of money the Government shall advance, 
which it should get back at some time in the future, to me is 
merely a detail. Does the Senator object to the board having 
some control and exercising it and trying to supplement the 
good Lord and weather conditions by discouraging overproduc- 
tion? If we should develop a large surplus, does the Senator 
mean to contend that it would not be the duty of the board at 
least to issue some admonition to try to diversify, as they have 
been trying in Iowa, and to suggest that in the South possibly 
they plant more corn and less cotton? Is not that a part of the 
duty of the board? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has not mixed in the farm 
business very much. I see that plainly. 
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Mr. EDGE. I admit my lack of technical knowledge, and I 
base my argument alone on the marketing of the surpluses, and 
that I think any man can understand. 

Mr, BROOKHART., I am in favor of controlling production 
by haying the farmers diversify and rotate their crops in the 
best way so as to preserve their soil and not let it be depleted. 
That in the end will increase production rather than decrease 
it. But to go out to the farmer and say, “ You shall abandon a 
portion of your land,” when he has interest te pay on his 
mortgage, “and not eyen try to raise a crop,” is, to my mind, 
clear out of the question. I can see no reason or justification 
for it. There is no occasion for doing it if we control the sur- 
plus market for disposition in the world market and remove it 
from the domestic market so it will not depress the domestic 
market, 

I want to ask the Senator if he objects to the domestic 
market paying the farmers of the United States the 90 per cent 
of the production cost to which they are entitled, with a return 
ot 5 per cent upon capital invested? 

Mr. EDGE. No; I think they deserve more than 5 per cent. 
I believe we help them by the installation of the protective 
tariff. We probably have not in the case of wheat and commodi- 
ties of that kind helped them as much as we would like. That 
is an economic fact and a condition that everyone fairly well 
understands, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Wherever we have had a surplus of farm 
products the tariff has not been effective; that does not work. 
That was very fine for the manufacturer’s products, because 
they finance and control their surplus and do not let it depress 
their domestic market. But the farmers not being organized 
and the farmers’ own deposits being in a commercial banking 
system which takes the money over to New York largely for 
speculative purposes, the farmers are not backed in the same 
way the commercial and manufacturing business is, and they 
can not handle their surplus, and that is why we have to con- 
sider the proposition of a Government organization, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? . 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not seem to me that we should be so 
anxious to impose restrictions upon production even though 
we have to export a part of the product. It is our exportations 
that enable us to carry on our world trade, which has become 
nearly as good to us as our domestic trade. The question of 
controlling the surplus has to do with the maintenance of 
American prices for the product of which we produce the sur- 
plus. Our manufacturers produce a surplus of goods, but the 
tariff enables them to get the American price for the domestic 
consumption and they sell the balance in the market of the 
world, of course, at world prices. We have some surpluses, as 
in the case of cotton, where the tariff can not give us control of 
the American market and where we can not through the tariff 
get the American market price. That surplus should be con- 
trolled in some way or other so as to enable the cotton farmer, 
together with the manufacturer, to get the benefit of the Ameri- 
can price. If he gets the benefit of the American price, then he 
must take his chances as to surplus. That is true of every 
product we produce in the country in excess of domestic 
demands. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has the correct idea. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think though we ought not unnecessarily 
to curtail production in this country. Every product which we 
produce should, in my opinion, get the benefit of the American 
price for the part which is produced and seld in America, and 
then the world will, as usual, take care of the balance. The 
debenture plan enables the American cotton manufacturer to 
get the benefit of the American price for that part which is 
consumed here. If perchance any part of that crop has to be 
sold abroad in years when there is a big surplus, of course, he 
will have to take the lower price in the world market for that 
portion of his product. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am in accord with the statement of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

I want to ask the Senator from New Jersey a question. The 
Senator from New Jersey has stated that the farmers are en- 
titled to get the cost of preduction and I only claim the average 
cost. We can not do it for the individual farmer. Further, 
the Senator said that the farmer should have 5 per cent or 
more return on capital invested. Does the Senator object to 
setting up such an organization using Government funds, since 
we concede the farmers do not have the organization and can 
not in a lifetime get an organization to provide those funds? 
Does he object to setting up an organization that will give that 
price to the farmer? 
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Mr. EDGE. Quite the eontrary. I have iterated and re 
iterated my thorough accord with setting up such an organiza- 
tion and have even gone further and said that if it can be 
demonstrated, and I am far from being a student of that feature 
of the problem, that we need more than $500,000,000, 1 will 
gladly vote for more than $500,000,000. 

Mr. BROOKHARY. That is very fair. I want to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that there is no such provision 
in the bill. There is absolutely no provision exeept to lend 
them more money as the intermediate credit bank has done, 
and that does not help the situation, 

Mr. EDGH. I understood the Senator to make that general 
Statement in the opening of his remarks. I do not exactly 
follow him in that proposition. I consider that the bill sets 
up an organization with great power. I do not consider that 
the board is restricted under the terms of the bill so as not to be 
permitted to use every possible method of stabilization, both by 
holding surpluses and by loaning money and by helping to build 
storage houses for surpluses, and various other helpful de- 
tailed methods. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator understand the Dill 
to have a provision by which the board can buy and hold these 
surpluses with the funds provided? 

Mr. EDGE. I would not go that far—not to buy and hold 
them as a board, but to loan money so that that object can be 
attained. I refer to the chairman of the committee, the senior 
Senator from Oregon |Mr. McNazy], who is nodding in ap- 
proval and apparently I have correctly interpreted the terms of 
the bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then so far as the Government and the 
board are concerned, it is nothing but a money-lending plan 
and that is what it was under the intermediate bank plan. 

Mr. EDGE. I can not agree with the Senator in that state 
ment, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Now about losses. Suppose the board 
was set up and the Government funds were used to buy the 
surplus, and suppose the Government was not able to sell it in 
the world market at the price paid, but had to sell at a loss. 
The Senator remembers when the railroads were turned back 
under the Government guaranty of war-time profits they were 
paid $529,000,000 out of the Treasury to guarantee profits and 
not of losses. Would the Senator have any objection to using 
a similar fund to pay losses for the farmer until the organiza- 
tion is started? 

Mr. EDGE. My interpretation of the net result of the present 
bill is that the money to be advanced for these various purposes 
would probably have the same result. If it could not be repaid 
no one would lose it but the Government of the United States. 
But if it ean be repaid certainly, following the policy which 
those representing, or purporting to represent, the farmers have 
indicated in the consideration of the equalization fee, the farm- 
ers want to repay it. I can not see any real point in the Sen- 
ator’s question. We advance the money. If it ean not be repaid 
taxpayers pay the bill and suffer the loss. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But we do not advance the full amount. 
We advance it only as we get good security. The intermediate 
credit banks can do that now and since 1923 could do it. Why 
did they not do it and why did it not work out? 

Mr. EDGE. In my judgment the bill goes far beyond the 
power of the intermediate credit bank. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Will the Senator point out specifically 
the things this board can do that the intermediate credit bank 
can not do? I have asked the chairman of the committee and 
I have not been able to find out. 

Mr. EDGE. I will not attempt to do that, but I am quite 
sure—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. it is not necessary to do those things for the 
edification of the Senator from Iowa. During the two days 
when I first explained the situation I pointed out very clearly, 
I think to the satisfaction of everyone who heard me, precisely 
what I thought this bill would do. I am not in accord with the 
Senator’s view in any respect whatsoever, and no one who stud- 
ies the bill could follow him in that connection, either. How- 
ever, I am not going to take the time of the Senate by being 
drawn into a controversy in which I am not interested and 
which would be useless and purposeless when I am trying to 
have the consideration of the bill concluded. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Oregon has a perfect 
right te stay out of the controversy, but when I asked him the 
question he told me it would lower the interest rate, and I told 
him we could do that under the administration of the inter- 
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mediate credit banks. That was the only distinction the Sena- 
tor from Oregon was able to draw, and the Senator from New 
Jersey has not been able to draw any distinction, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I will not allow that statement to go unchal- 
lenged. I think I have made it quite clear that there is a great 
distinction as to many details under the provisions of the bill. 
In the first place, the board under this proposed legislation will 
have more money with which to operate, and that is a very 
important distinction. The intermediate credit banks are very 
limited in their opportunities to loan, and loans are made under 
specific conditions. I do not recall those conditions offhand, 
but they are banking conditions, and they are very stringent in 
many details. As I have already said, under the pending meas- 
ure money is to be advanced for the building of storage houses, 
elevators, and all kinds of machinery to be used in handling 
surplus crops. There is no comparison between the power given 
the intermediate credit bank and the power proposed to be 
granted to the farm board, with an appropriation of half a 
billion dollars, and the Senator from Iowa well knows it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The intermediate credit banks can 
make loans for all of those purposes to the cooperatives them- 
selves; they are distinctly authorized to do so; and there is 
more money provided for the purpose than in the pending 
bill. The authorization to the intermediate credit banks is 
to the extent of about $650,000,000, while only $500,000,000 is 
proposed to be provided in the pending measure. That is the 
situation. 

When we get down to the facts we do not disagree really 
as to what ought to be done, but we have cooked up here a 
mess that will not do anything. It is a “pseudo” scheme, 
I say to the Senator from Ohio; it is not genuine. It is not 
going to give to the farmers equality with industry; it is not 
going to give to them their cost of production; it is not going 
to give them any margin of profit, It will work out as the 
intermediate credit bank has, and the farm fight will go on 
as it has gone on in the past but, I trust, more effectively than 
it has gone on in the past. 

Mr. President, I have taken a good deal more time than I 
intended to take. At 3 o’clock a limitation of 10 minutes on 
debate will begin, and I wish to conclude in a very few 
moments. I have, however, introduced a bill to meet the 
present emergency. It is not my bill; I have no right to 
claim any pride of authorship in the bill, because my Dill 
comprises the best thought of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] when he introduced the first so-called McNary bill in 
the Senate. It contains the best thought of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] when he introduced the first farm bill 
that was ever offered, I believe, for the relief of agriculture. 
It contains the best thought of the President of the United 
States when he served at the head of the Food Administra- 
tion and of the Wheat Corporation. It contains all those 
things. It embraces the best thought embodied in the railroad 
law which the Senator from Ohio supported. It contains the 
best thought embraced in all the paternalistic measures which 
the Government has adopted for other lines of business. It 
will live up to the Republican platform, 

The Senator from Idaho voted for this bill in substantially 
the form I have offered it. He was on the resolutions 
committee of the Republican National Convention, and he told 
me at the time that he saw to it that nothing went into the 
Republican platform to controvert or contradict any part of 
the proposition that I am suggesting. I repeated that state- 
ment many times during the campaign. I have examined the 
platform, and, carefully construing everything in that docu- 
ment, I do not think it controverts anything in the proposal 
which I have offered here. 

First, I estimated that it would require fifteen hundred 
million dollars of Government funds at some time to handle 
the exportable surplus. There will be times when a less 
amount will do, but that much ought to be available. If we 
are going to handle the surplus, we must have the funds or we 
shall fail; we must be certain that we shall have the finances 
to handle it. 

Second, I have provided that the Agricultural Department 
shall determine the average cost of production of farm prod- 
ucts. The average cost of production is the basis of every 
sound business in the world. No successful business ean be 
pointed out which does not figure its cost of production and 
charge a price that will get that cost of production plus some 
profit above it; and usually industries take plenty of profit 
above it if they can. 
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The bill proposed by me directs the Agricultural Department 
to allow only 5 per cent on the capital investment. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey concedes that that is not enough, I think, 
however, it is a square deal when we consider the entire busi- 
ness situation in the United States, because the American 
people have been only producing 514 per cent a year since 1912, 
I have those figures. The Senator from Ohio sometimes ques- 
tions my figures, but I have here a bulletin issued by Mr. Hoover 
as Secretary of Commerce showing that to be the situation 
from 1912 to 1922. So 5% per cent is the yearly amount of 
American production; that is what we have to distribute. 
Capital return ought to be held below that, for capital is not 
entitled to all of the wealth produced in this country. It is 
unthinkable to give to a few blocks of capital all that the 
American people, all that capital, and all that the increase in 
property values and everything else can add to the wealth of our 
country. So I put the rate of return below 5% per cent. I 
think if it were even lower it might afford a fair deal, because 
labor and invention and genius and management are entitled 
to some share in the wealth produced in this country. 

I have provided in the bill to which I have referred that the 
organization set up shall bid to the farmers the cost of produc- 
tion price determined by the Agricultural Department. Then 
I know the farmers will get that price; there will be no juggling 
about that; there will be no “ pseudo” business in that sort of 
an operation. J 

I concede that there may be losses, although the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] has said on the floor of the Senate to-day 
that there need be no losses, and I, myself, think there will be 
practically no loss. There certainly will be none in the case 
of cotton; and wheat is in almost the same condition, and right 
now there is a big surplus of wheat. If we could buy it and 
hold it for a year or two it could be disposed of without loss 
if we operated in cooperation with the Canadian pool, because 
the two of us together would have over 60 per cent of the ex- 
portable wheat of the whole world, and there is no reason why 
the two of us together should allow the world market to be 
broken down because we have this surplus. 

In 1926 the farmers of the United States sold 41,000,000 hogs; 
in 1928 they sold 48,000,000. They got $200,000,000 less for the 
48,000,000 than they received for the 41,000,000. There is not 
any business judgment or sense in that sort of a situation, and 
it is all due to the fact that prices are fixed in the competitive 
world market, over which we have no control. 

As I have said, I concede there might be some losses in the 
operation of this export corporation. There might be times 
when it would become necessary for somebody to make up a 
loss; there might be times when we would not be able to dispose 
of some of the products at the cost-of-production price. I do 
not hesitate to say, as Mr. Hoover said in his acceptance speech 
in California, that we ought to spend several hundred million 
dollars out of the Treasury of the United States to protect 
our farmers against that loss. 

I have provided in the bill $600,000,000. That item is less 
than the amount which has been paid to the railroads since 
they were turned back into private hands in 1920. I have 
heretofore had printed in the Recorp a letter from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission showing that we paid the rail- 
roads out of the Treasury this bonus, this guaranty, this pa- 
ternalistic support of $529,000,000 to guarantee their war-time 
profit for six months after they were turned back under their 
own management. I add to that the $59,000,000 profit which 
Mr. Hoover turned into the Treasury of the United States 
from the operations of the Wheat Corporation. There were 
no losses resulting from that operation, but on the contrary a 
profit accrued. The two together make nearly $600,000,000; 
and so, in order to make the amount even, I fix it at that figure. 
I say the Treasury owes that much, and I believe that would 
run this institution for 10 or perhaps 15 years. Then we would 
know how the plan works and would know what to do about it. 
_ Again, it is said we should not put the Government into 
business, and then there is brought into the Senate a bill 
which puts the Government into a half dozen different kinds of 
business. The bill which I have offered is the only one which 
ultimately will take the Government out of business. I provide 
in that bill for changing the whole thing into a cooperative 
system. There is where the farmer-owned and farmer-controlled 
institution comes in. 

I have a precedent for the change proposed by my Dill, and 
that precedent is found in the Federal land bank act. It is 
provided in that act that the farmer shall subscribe for co- 
operative stock, and that his subscription shall be used to pay 
back the Government’s investment. Already sufficient and more 
than sufficient has been subscribed to pay back all the Gov- 
ernment has advanced. In the same way I have provided for 
the subscription to cooperative stock in this institution by the 
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cooperatives of the country. By and by we will have a sufficient 
fund subscribed to repay the revolving fund of fifteen hundred 
million dollars, if that amount shall ever be used. Then the 
Government can go out of the business. 

I notice, however, that when the Government gets into busi- 
hess, as in the land-bank business, it likes to be in the business 
and hangs right onto it. Instead of developing a plan to turn 
it back into a farmer-owned and farmer-controlled institution 
it continues it under a board or a bureau appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. There is no con- 
sistency in the arguments which are advanced here. They are 
unfair to the farmer; they are “ pseudo” stuff and do not give 
the farmer a fair deal. 

Mr, President, my position has changed but little since the 
very beginning of this struggle. I thought the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senator from Nebraska had it well figured out 
in the- beginning, but the pending bill recedes far from the 
position which they occupied. They had a measure of value 
in the original bill. The first McNary bill provided that the 
farmer should have the pre-war ratio price. I did not favor 
that, because that is not a sound basis of prices. Cost of pro- 
duction is the only sound basis of prices; but that was better 
than no prices. That measure was very good for the farmers 
of the Northwest; it was not good for the cotton farmers of 
the South; the price was too low. I know as to that, for I 
raised cotton down there before the war, and I know what 
happened. 

So, Mr. President, if the Republican Party wants to carry 
out the pledge it made to the farmers it ought to proceed along 
some such line as I have suggested. The party asked me to 
make pledges to the farmers, and I did it in the States which 
I visited. I spoke in good faith; I was not playing any 
“pseudo” game with the farmers of the United States, and I 
do not intend to play it now in the Senate. So far as I am 
concerned, I do not intend to go back on what I said to them 
and what I promised to them. I think the pending bill is not 
one which complies with the Republican platform; I think it 
has not carried out the pledges of the Republican Party, nor 
does it carry out the pledges of the Democratic Party. I think 
it will not bring to the farmers the relief to which they are 
justly entitled. ; 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor, 

Mr. McoNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher King Sheppard 
Ashurst Frazier La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley George McKellar Simmons 
Bingham Gillett McMaster Smoot 

Black Glass McNary Steck 

Blaine Glenn Metcalf Steiwer 
Blease Goff Moses Stephens 
Borah Goldsborough Norbeck Swanson 
Brookhart Gould Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Greene Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Burton Hale Oddie Townsend 
Capper Harris Overman Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Patterson Tydings 
Connally Hastings Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hawes Pine Wagner 
Couzens Hayden Pittman Walcott 
Cutting Hebert Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Heflin Reed Walsh, Mont, 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ark, Warren 

Dill Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Edge Kean Sackett Watson 

Fess Keyes Schall Wheeler 


Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is still con- 
fined to the hospital. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. LEighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, The Senator from 
New York [Mr. CopeLanp] has the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. WALSH of Montana addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield ; and to whom? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator yield to me to offer a short 
amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to offer the following amendment: 
On page 17, line 14, after the figures “ $500,000,000,” insert “ or 
whatever sum of money the Federal farm board and the Presi- 
dent agree is necessary to carry out the provisions of this act,” 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire what is the amendment 
now pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is that 
offered by the Senator from Montana. The amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama is not in order at this time, but will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the purpose in offering it at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator from 
New York if he desires to address himself to the amendment 
proffered by me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that the amendment of the Senater 
from Montana be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer Cierk. The Senator from Montana moves, on 
page 8, line 9, to insert the following after the word “time”: 


The board shall adopt rules specifying the qualifications requisite to 
entitle a cooperative association to join in an application for the certi- 
fication of a stabilizing corporation and all cooperative associations 
possessing such qulifications shall be permitted to join. And any such 
cooperative association shall, at any time, upon application, be entitled 
to admission to membership in such stabilization corporation upon such 
terms as the board may from time to time prescribe. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Montana I will state that I have no desire to discuss this par- 
ticular amendment. If it is not controversial and can be dis- 
posed of promptly, I shall be glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was going to inquire of the Senator from 
Montana if he would not agree to transpose his amendment to 
line 7, after the word “ commodity,” instead of line 9, after the 
word “time”? It does not affect the provisions of the amend- 
ment, but I think it places it in the appropriate place. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As a matter of fact, I was some- 
what troubled as to the appropriate place the amendment should 
occupy in the bill. Will the Senator suggest to us why he thinks 
it should go in there? 

Mr. BLAINE. I may state, Mr. President, that if the amend- 
ment follows the word “commodity ” it will in effect take care 
of what I regard as the rather defective or uncertain wording 
of the section just prior thereto. I understand that the purpose 
of the Senator from Montana is to permit the cooperative asso- 
ciations to join the stabilization corporations directly instead of 
merely holding the stock of stock or membership corporations. 
In other words, he wants to bring the cooperative association 
closer to the stabilization corporation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not sure that purpose will be 
effected by anything in the amendment offered by me; but if 
the Senator from Wisconsin is of that opinion, I have no objec- 
tion at all to making the change suggested by him. 

Mr. BLAINE. I observe, if the Senator will pardon the sug- 
gestion, that his amendment provides that “ all cooperative asso- 
ciations possessing such qualifications "—that is, the qualifica- 
tions adopted under the rules promulgated by the board—* shall 
be permitted to join.” I should assume that that would mean 
any cooperative association organized under the laws of any 
State, and not just cooperative associations owning the stock 
of stock or membership corporations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before the Senator answers, 
may I ask the Senator from Oregon whether the amendment 
which has just been offered by the Senator from Montana is 
acceptable to the committee? 

Mr. McNARY. When we reach that point I shall be glad to 
discuss it. The Senator from New York has the floor, and I 
assume desires to discuss some phase of this question. I sug- 
gest that he go forward with his remarks. We are not con- 
sidering the amendment of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. COPELAND. The only question I had in my mind was 
this: If the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana is 
acceptable, and can be disposed of, it might facilitate matters ; 
but if it is argumentative—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a group of anrendments 
more or less related. It probably will take some time to dis- 
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pose of them. If the Senator desires to address the Senate, I 
suggest that he do so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment, which I ask to have read. I know it is not in order now, 
but I should like to have it read at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Cuier CLERK. The Senator from New York offers the 
following amendment: On page 14, line 21, strike out “ Such 
loans” and insert the following: 

No such loan for the construction, purchase, or lease of such facil- 
ities shall be made unless the cooperative association or stabilization 
corporation demonstrates to the satisfaction of the board that there 
are not available suitable existing facilities that will furnish their 
services to the association or corporation at reasonable rates and no 
such loan for the construction of such facilities shall be made unless 
the cooperative association or stabilization corporation demonstrates to 
the satisfaction of the board that suitable facilities are not available 
for use or for purchase or lease by the association or corporation at a 
reasonable price or rent. Loans, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume that the purpose 
of this amendment is made clear by its language. I did not 
prepare it. It was written by the able chairnmran of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. Its purpose 
is to make clear to the board that it shall not use the funds of 
the corporation for duplicating facilities which are already in 
existence, provided satisfactory terms can be made with their 
owners. I hope that at the appropriate time this amendment 
may be adopted. 

I understand that the same language, or at least the same 
idea, is contained in the House bill. I assume there will be a 
willingness on the part of the Senate to accept this amendment. 
I sincerely hope so. 

There is great discontent in parts of my State, both in the 
city and in the agricultural sections of the State, about the bill 
which is pending. I wish to have read by the clerk a telegram, 
which I send to the desk. It shows the attitude of the growers 
of one agricultural product, one of the perishable products. It 
is a telegram froin the growers of apples. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the telegram. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


WILLIAMSON, N, Y., May 13, 1929. 
IIon. Roya S. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building: 

As extensive apple growers of western New York we urgently appreci- 
ate your fight to exclude apples from farm relief bill, Please continue 
your efforts and insist on exclusion of apples from stabilization provisions 
on bill. Use best efforts to bring about reconsideration on Monday, 

F. W. CorRNnWALL. SAMUEL VALORE, 
W. P. RoGeErs. W. R. Tearts. 
Gro, STEVENSON. H. V. PBARSALL, 
Frep S. Topp Estates, Gro. A. Morse. 
EpWARD DERIGHT. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this telegram is placed in 
the Recorp in order that Senators may understand there are 
large groups of producers of agricultural products who are not 
satisfied with the present wording of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator permit me 
to put in the Recorp at this point a similar telegram from my 
own State on the subject he is now discussing? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very happy to yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Boston, Mass., May 13, 1929, 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building: 
Demand reconsideration and insist exclusion apples stabilization pro- 
vision farm relief bill, 
ALFreD W. O11s & Co. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much concerned 
over a situation which I believe confronts our country. I do 
not suppose my concern is a matter of great importance, but 
there is growing an increasing division between the agricultural 
parts of our country and the great cities. We have a conflict, a 
conflict of sentiment, a conflict of ideas. There is a lack of 
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mutual understanding between the cities and the rural districts, 
I want to say something about it. 

First, let me picture the attitude of the city. I ventured to 
vote for the debenture part of this bill. I voted twice for the 
equalization fee in the McNary-Haugen bill. I voted to pass 
that bill over the President’s veto. On every occasion when I 
had an opportunity to do so, I voted for what I thought would 
help the farmers of America, 

In doing that, Mr. President, I think I was voting to help 
the residents of the cities of America. There can be no con- 
tinued prosperity in any part of our country unless there ig 
prosperity in every part of our country. There can be no pros- 
perity in the cities, where men and women are employed, 
unless the manufactured products of the cities can be sold. 
The chief purchasers of those products are the farmers of 
America. 

I have read editorials in almost every metropolitan paper of 
my State condemning me for my attitude, saying that I voted 
against the best interests of my State when I voted as I did. 
Let us consider that criticism a little bit. 

One great editor, a friend of mine—and I respect him and 
admire him; I have real affection for him; I shall not under- 
take to quote his language, but the spirit of his comments—said 
that it is perfectly absurd to try by any sort of legislation to 
help the farmer. He said the farmers will prosper as the 
country prospers; that the farmers will benefit by the general 
prosperity of the country. Let us see if that is true, 

As I said before, I always speak about the wheat farmer; 
I do not know anything about cotton. I was born in the 
North, where no cotton was raised. I was born on a farm where 
wheat was raised. How can the wheat farmers of America 
prosper as those engaged in other industries in America pros- 
per? How is general prosperity going to help them any? 

Men can not eat any more bread than they are eating. There 
is no way materially to increase the consumption of breadstuffs. 
It is an entirely different thing when we talk about automo- 
biles. The demand for automobiles has not been satisfied. By 
advertising and high-powered salesmanship more families may 
be gotten to buy more automobiles. That will go on until every 
family is supplied, and when every family has both a Rolls- 
Royce and a Ford, then they will not buy any more automo- 
biles ; but we are a long way from that point, 

I spoke over the radio in London five or six years ago, and 
at that time there were only 10 radio sets in England. Now 
there are three and a half million radio sets in England. During 
these five or six years there has been developed a demand 
for radios, and those radios have been purchased. That has 
been good for the manufacturers of radios. But are the people 
eating any more bread in England than they did six years ago? 
Certainly not. Not so much; there is a decline in the con- 
sumption of breadstuffs. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from New York to the fact that instead of people using more 
bread they use less because of these radio talks by health 
experts and dietitians who go over the country advocating 
that the people should use whole-wheat bread. They cut down 
on the use of bread and cut down on the use of potatoes, 
largely, and it makes a great difference in the prosperity of the 
farmer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this all adds to my argu- 
ment. These health experts talk over the radio, write health 
articles, and advise people not to use so much starch. That is 
true; but the fact is, is it not, that we can not increase the 
prosperity of the farmer by any increase in the business pros- 
perity of the Nation? I think that is perfectly logical. I do 
not see how anybody can dispute it. 

There is only one way by which the farmer can be benefited, 
and that is by getting more money for his crop. If he can get 
more money per bushel for the wheat he raises, he is going 
to prosper accordingly. It is absurd to say that the general 
business prosperity of the country will help the farmer. It 
will not, because the demand for the farmers’ products is a 
demand which has already been completely satisfied. I am 
sure I am right about that. If I am not, I would be glad to 
have somebody tell me I am mistaken. 

Other papers have said that any such vote cast by a New 
York Senator must be against the interests of the taxpayers 
of New York. Let us see about that. I have said here often, 
and I repeat it now for the sake of this argument, that people 
think about New York City as a great financial center, and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart]—who is not in his seat 
just now—will rail about New York and the wickedness of 
New York. 
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People do not think about New York as a manufacturing | 
city, do they? Yet my city of New York manufactures in bulk 
and value more goods than the combined cities of Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, and Bos- 
ton. More manufactured products are sent out of my city every 
year than are manufactured in those great, so-called, manufac- 
turing cities. And where do those goods go? As I said the 
other day, we make kimonas and overalls. We do not wear 
many of them in New York. You rarely see them on Broadway. | 

We sell those products to the farmers of America. Over 
half the manufactured steel of this country is sold to the | 
farmers. Am I yoting against the interests of the taxpayers | 
of my city when I vote to help the farmer to have an income 
enough so that he can buy the manufactured products of my 
city and State? I know I am serving the citizens of my State | 
by anything I can do to increase the buying power of the | 
farmers of America. I have no patience, to tell the truth, with | 
the criticisms which are passed upon Members of this body who | 
are voting and striving to increase the purchasing ability of | 
the farmer. So much for that. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have observed that some of 
the criticisms in the press editorials published in the press of 
the Senator’s State have attributed to him a political ambition | 
as the motive for his vote. I want to suggest that that could 
not have been said of the Senator’s vote previous to the last | 
election, when he voted for the McNary-Haugen bill. I repeat | 
what I said before, that the Senator showed very great cour- | 
age on the eve of the election in New York State in taking the 
position which he took, with the press of the State unitedly 
opposed to the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Iam very much obliged to my friend from | 
Massachusetts, who is always kind and courteous, and who has 
been particularly nice to me ever since I came to this body. 

I do not know just how my fortunes will be affected by my 
vote on the debenture plan. My State gave me a very generous 
vote last fall when I sought to come back to the Senate. I had 
the pleasure of carrying my city of New York by a larger ma- | 
jority than anybody else ever received, about 550,000. So I did 
not suffer much on account of supporting the equalization fee. | 
Iéut that is entirely aside from the question at issue. 

I am not disturbed by what the papers say, and I do not 
blame the editors. The editors of the New York papers are | 
expressing the sentiment of the bankers and business men of 
my State. All of them think that there is something wrong 
about any kind of legislation which has to do with the better- 
ment of the farmer. 

There will not be any trouble about it when it comes to the 
tariff bill. There will be almost unanimous support of it from 
the press of my city. The editors who have been critical of my 
vote on the debenture will be enthusiastic for the tariff abomina- 
tion which is about to be presented to us. 

But this is perhaps more or less a sugar coating. I want to 
speak. now of the misunderstanding on the part of farm and 
agriculture of the people who live in the cities. I am sorry the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] is not here at the mo- 
ment. Perhaps he will come in later. I have a paragraph 
which I wanted to recite for his benefit, but I will omit it. 

I want to tell the Senate a little about New York City. We 
have in the public schools of New York City 1,200,000 children. 
If we were to send out of New York City all the parents of 
those children and all the children of the rich who are in the 
private schools of New York—if we were to send out of New 
York City all the bankers and brokers, everybody except the 
children in the public schools—New York City would be the 
fourth largest city in the United States. The school children 
in New York City would, if they alone were counted, make it 
the fourth largest city in the country. 

Who are those children? They are children from homes 
where live people just like the citizens of Iowa, Nebraska, 
Idaho, Michigan, North Dakota, and Montana; the same kind 
of folks, the same kind of people. They are not children from 
homes of the rich. Most of them are from homes of parents 
who must work. 

Let me point out that thousands upon thousands, tens of 
thousands of those children, come from homes where the 
father works for some produce man or some commission man. 
When something is done in the Senate to hurt the commission 
and produce business in the country, something has been done 
that will lower the standard of living of tens of thousands of 
families in my city. Are you willing to do that? 
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Some of you rail about New York City, about the “ bejeweled 
brokers” in my city, and imagine that they alone represent the 
manhood of New York. The people of the city of New York are 
just like the people of every other community in this great 
country of ours. 

I feel very much hurt to think that while I have gone the 
full limit of what I can do to help the farmers of Iowa and 
other States, yet when I present to the Senate an amendment to 
the bill which seeks to preserve the commission and produce 
business of New York and the other cities of my State, as well 
as the cities of other States in this country, that amendment is 
supported by only 11 votes, and only 4 of those besides my own 
came from the group which has voted for the debenture plan 
in the bill. Senators are willing to have us stand here and cast 
our votes to help the farmers of the country, but they are un- 
willing to cast their votes to help the people in my city by the 
tens and hundreds of thousands who work with their hands 
just as hard as any farmer on the face of the earth. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAFL. Does the Senator think he states that position 
quite fairly? 

Mr. COPELAND. If I have stated it unfairly, I would be 
very glad indeed to be corrected. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator’s amendment went much farther 
than indicated by his present language. The Senator was pro- 
posing by his amendment to deny certain people in the United 
States the right to enjoy the privileges of the bill if they 
desired to do so. We in no way propose to interfere with the 
commission merchants of New York. We simply state to them, 
“We do not think you ought to deny other people the right to 
engage in enterprises and industries in accordance with the 
terms of the bill if they desire to do so.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator reeognize as having 
any value the statement which I made and repeated on occa- 
sions that if there is written into the bill the right of the board 
to make use of the funds to be turned over to them, that very 
state of affairs will create a psychology which will of necessity 
ruin the commission and produce people? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not admit that at all. I think the 
individual! initiative, the capacity, the genius of the men who 
are now engaged in the commission business will enable them 
to carry on their business so much more successfully than can 
possibly be done under Government operation that they need 
have no fear in that direction at all. The only reason why we 
advocate the idea is because of the serious distress which exists 
in certain parts of the country where we think it may be of 
some possible help to them. But I do not think for a moment 
that the Government is going to engage in the business so suc- 
cessfully as to put out of business those whose genius has built 
up the different industries which the Senator is discussing. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from Idaho. There is no Member of the Senate who respects 
him more highly than I do. I have no doubt that with reference 
to foreign affairs and most matters that come before the Senate 
he is as well informed certainly as anybody, and perhaps better. 
But when he talks about the commission business I fear he is 
not on safe ground and I am going to try to show him why 
right now. 

Mr. BORAH. I will admit before the Senator starts that as 
to the details and methods of carrying on the business I am 
very illy informed, although by reason of a bill which I 
sponsored I have spent a great deal of time in the last two 
years trying to inform myself and have come in contact with 
men who carry on the business, and I therefore think I know 
something about it. Aside from that proposition the Senator, 
without speaking disrespectfully of him, wanders frem the 
subject. Does he think individual enterprise can not compete 
with governmental enterprise in this proposition? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. There is where we disagree and that I do 
know something about. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am going to try to inform the Senator 
from Idaho something about the commission business. I am 
going to take poultry and poultry products as an example. 
Poultry and poultry products comprise an industry that is 
third or fourth in the country. I think we may say that 
dairy products come first, with about $3,000,000,000; corn, 
with $2,000,000,000; cotton, $1,250,000,000; and the poultry 
business comes fourth. The poultry and poultry products of 
the country have the enormous value of $1,250,000,000. 

We receive every year in the city of New York $200,000,000 
worth of poultry—$200,000,000 worth! We take into New 
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York City every week about 200 cars of live poultry, poul- 
try that comes from Missouri and Indiana—TI think no poultry 
comes from Idaho or Montana—200 cars of live poultry! How 
is that handled? I will tell the Senator from Idaho how it 
is handled, 

A car is loaded in Indiana with chickens. It is put on the 
track, and immediately the shipper draws on the commission 
merchant in New York for $4,000. That means that every 
week almost $1,000,000—$800,000, to be more.exact—of money is 
actually sent to Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
and other poultry-shipping States, and it is sent in cash. 
Where does the commission merchant get that amount of 
money? I never saw a poultry commission merchant in my 
life who had $800,000 or $200,000. He borrows it from the 
banks. The banks advance the money. 

Does the Senator think the banks of New York would ad- 
vance any money to pay for poultry if the bankers of New 
York believe that the Government is going into the business? 
If he does think that, he dves not know the bankers of New 
York. They will not do it. 

I may say to the Senator from Idaho that if the measure 
prevails without an amendment exempting the articles which 
I have been discussing, which are dealt in by commission 
merchants and produce merchants, the Senator is doing a 
thing that will do more to ruin the potato business of Idaho 
than any other vote he ever cast possibly could do. 

What I have said about poultry can be said about every 
other edible product, and I speak with some degree of author- 
ity on that subject. For many years—and I am sure this is 
no immodest statement, but is a simple statement of fact— 
through my official position I learned much of these industries. 
I had supervision of such industries, so I speak by the card 
when I say these things. 

Many of the products in question are handled by commis- 
sion merchants in New York City. Let me mention apples 
in particular. Much of the money to finance commission 
merchants to handle apples comes from England, because the 
English are the great purchasers of American apples. Ameri- 
can apples are exported to England, and English capital sup- 
plies the commission merchants with funds to handle them. 
If the bill passes as written, it will not only ruin the potato 
business of Idaho but it will ruin the apple business of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, New York, and other States of the 
Union. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Some time ago a committee of 
which I am a member, conducting an investigation into the 
operations of the California Fruit Growers’ Association, con- 
sisting of a federation of cooperative associations of the State 
of California dealing in citrus fruits, disclosed the following 
fact: As I recall, they have in each of the leading cities of the 
Union, and I suppose, of course, in the city of New York, a 
bonded agent of their own who, as I understand the matter, per- 
forms all the functions of a commission merchant; that is to 
say, the bonded agent receives the fruit and sells it to the retail 
dealer. In other words, the ordinary commission merchant of 
the city of New York does not handle the California citrus fruits 
at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. That is one product in 
connection with the distribution of which there has been enough 
capital so that it has not been necessary to make the ordinary 
uses of the commission merchant. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The question I wish to address 
the Senator is, if in that way the commission merchant has 
not been driven out of business, why should the Senator think 
that the commission merchant’s business will be destroyed if, 
for instance, a stabilization corporation dealing with poultry 
shall be organized and that stabilization corporation shali en- 
deavor to dispose of the products of the member organizations 
in exactly the same manner as the California fruit growers dis- 
pose of their products? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no fear at all that the Government 
would actually spend money enough to reproduce the intricate 
machinery in the way of terminals, refrigerators, slaughter- 
houses, warehouses, elevators, and all that sort of thing, neces- 
sary to do that work. Apparently I failed to choose language 
to make clear my idea: It is the fear that the Government may 
do this which will ruin the finaneial credit of these men. 

Mr. WALSH cf Montana. What has happened to the credit 
of those merchants in the city of New York who were handling 
the California fruit product prior to the organization of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Association? 
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Mr. COPELAND. Some of those men have been able to go 
on with their work, but, as a matter of fact, by the cooperative 
movement which originated in California and which affected 
many cities, the commission merchants in that particular line 
were practically put out of business. That is what happened. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, the cooperatives 
were able to provide themselves with a better class of service 
than they theretofore had? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not prepared to say that it was a 
better class of service, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. At least it supplanted the former 
service? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. Now, I will go further and help the 
Senator in his argument. We have in our section of the country 
one of the greatest cooperatives in existence, I think—the 
Dairymen’s League. It is a wonderful organization; I take 
pride in it. It has accomplished wonderful things for the dairy 
farmers of New York, of Massachusetts, of Pennsylvania, of 
New Jersey, and the adjoining States. It has gone on and pur- 
chased not only creameries in the country and milk plants, but 
it has gone into the city and has established there pasteurization 
plants; it has even controlled distribution to some extent. 
Ultimately, perhaps, it may take over the whole industry. 

I think the citrus-fruit growers have done very much the same 
things, and possibly wisely. But there must be an interim; 
there must be a period of time before a potato cooperative, a 
poultry cooperative, an egg cooperative, an apple cooperative, a 
pear cooperative, a plum cooperative, and peach and cherry and 
broccoli and cantaloupe cooperatives are ready to do business. 
The business of the producers of most fruits and vegetables is 
prospering through the efforts of the commission merchants of 
New York. If the Senator’s ideas shall prevail, the fear that 
the Government will actually reproduce all of the machinery of 
those institutions will deter capital, the banks, from furnishing 
the necessary money to operate the produce houses of New York 
and other cities. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I simply rise again, if the Senator 
will pardon me, to remark that that is a situation which results 
from the organization of cooperatives all along down the line. 
Out in my section of country some years ago, indeed, for many 
years, it was thought by the farmers that they did not get a 
square deal from the men who were buying wheat. for the line 
elevator companies and other institutions; so they concluded to 
establish cooperative associations to handle their own product. 
They did so. They built elevators, which elevators ran in com- 
petition with the elevators of the companies, and in a great 
many places the private buyers had to go out of business, 
because the cooperatives took all of the business in the locality. 

The point I am making, Mr. President, if the Senator will do 
me the honor to attend to that, is that the cooperative associa- 
tion in all its essence is organized upon the theory and upon the 
basis that the old machinery by which their products were 
handled, not by themselves through cooperation at all, but by 
commission agents, is an expensive and unsatisfactory one. So 
the argument which the Senator makes, it seems to me, is an 
argument against the whole cooperative system. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think it is undoubtedly 
true, as the Senator from Montana has suggested, that there 
have been dishonest men engaged in handling limited quantities 
of these products. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to interrupt the 
Senator at that point. It is not a mere matter of dishonesty, but 
the contention was that there was a waste there, that the 
middlemen’s profits ought not to be taken away either from the 
consumer on the one hand or the producer upon the other, but 
they ought to be brought together through these cooperative or- 
ganizations, and thus cut out—as it is expressed—the middle- 
men’s profits. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can understand that when 
it comes to a product so widely grown as are wheat or corn or 
cotton, it is impossible by any ordinary system of cooperation, 
by a local group or a large group, to handle that product. That 
is the reason why I am willing to go as far as the Senator from 
Montana wishes to go with reference to those groups; but when 
it comes to apples and various other perishables there has been 
no complaint on the part of the raisers of those products and 
no such demand for a new system. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes; Mr. President, there has been a vast 
amount of complaint all through the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. But it was a complaint that related to 
certain trade practices of a certain limited number of persons. 
The Senator’s bill—and a good bill I think it is, as he has modi- 
fied it—is intended to prevent the methods used by the un- 
worthy men in the industry, 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I readily concede, anyone must 
concede, that there are a vast number of people engaged in the 
commission business who are able and of unquestionable in- 
tegrity; but there are those connected with that industry of 
whom that can not be said. 

Mr. COPELAND. There would be no need of any law against 
intoxication or horse stealing or anything else if all the people 
were good. Laws are not enacted to control those persons who 
desire to be decent. Regulatory enactments are intended to take 
care of those persons in trade and commerce who are not “on 
the level,” if I may use that expression. But the bill itself and 
the thought which the Senator from Idaho has and the thought 
in the mind of the Senator from Montana go far beyond that. 
In the view of the Senator from Montana the bill should go into 
an industry dealing in products that needs no such regulation 
and aid and assistance. Indeed, by the very effort to regulate 
and to aid we are doing the things which will destroy the indus- 
try by undermining its foundation of credit. 

I speak feelingly because I believe that there is about to be 
imposed upon the great commission and produce business in the 
cities of America a grave injustice and a grave wrong which 
will destroy the very agency needed to deal with these products 
of the farm. 

I have distinguished company in the position which I take. 
The President of the United States used to be Secretary of 
Commerce—I think perhaps we have not forgotten that fact— 
and I quote from him while he was Secretary of Commerce: 


I do not know of any, even of our highest developed cooperatives, 
that have not found it advantageous to maintain the private distributor 
and wholesaler in the cities. He performs a vital economic function, 
and responsible men do it with great competence. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Referring now to the California 
Fruit Growers’ Association, my recollection is that in the devel- 
opment of that organization they frequently—indeed, I think it 
was the rule—made use of the individuals and the organizations 
theretofore engaged in exactly that line of business. That is to 
say, a man who was in the commission business in the State of 
New York was constituted the agent and representative of the 
Fruit Growers’ Association. Why is it not reasonable to assume 
that exactly the same thing will be done by the men who organ- 
ize a stabilization corporation? Instead of putting a green man 
who does not know anything at all about the business in charge 
in the city of New York, instead of building entirely independ- 
ent storage warehouses and that kind of thing, is it not quite 
reasonable to assume that the man who has built up a success- 
ful business and who has the facilities, will be utilized by the 
Government organization? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no doubt that is what will happen; 
but, in my judgment, it will also happen that he will be work- 
ing on a salary for the cooperative; he will be out of business 
as an independent merchant. His talent will be utilized, but a 
great industry which has grown up through the years will be 
ruined and those who built it up will become hirelings merely 
of an organization which will reach out farther and farther into 
the cities of the country, destroying private initiative. 

Confirmatory of what the Senator from Montana said about 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Mr. G. Harold Powell, 
who before his death, I think, was the general manager of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, stated that the services 
of the wholesaler in the city markets could never be dispensed 
with, and it was the intention of the exchange to utilize his serv- 
ices at all times. That was their purpose. 

And Mr. Wells A. Sherman, the chief marketing specialist of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, in charge of the fruit and vegetable division, in his 
book entitled “ Merchandising Fruits and Vegetables,” states: 

* * * The wholesale handlers of fruits and vegetables are among 
the keenest and most enterprising business men of America. Especially 
is this true of those who operate over large areas, Had they and the 
growers whom they finance waited for a visible and measurable demand 


before they produced, comparatively few eastern consumers would as yet | 


have tasted a cantaloupe from California or Rocky Ford; California 
artichokes; broccoli, or winter cauliflower; onions of the Bermuda type, 
or any of a dozen other well-known vegetables now in large supply. 
* * * The Nation owes a profound debt of gratitude to the pioneer- 
ing, venturesome, creative faith of the men who have added so richly 
to our choice of fresh foods. * * * 


That is the testimony of Mr. Sherman, but we propose now to 
put this industry out of business, and that is what we will do, 
because we can not expect that with this limited amount of 
money it will be possible to build there tremendous terminals 
and provide all the other machinery for fruit and vegetables, 
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as well as wheat, corn, and cotton. Let me say something about 
that. Out in Pittsburgh a platform a fifth of a mile in length 
ror just been built for the reception of these fruits and vege 
ables. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Does not the whole cooperative association movement that is 
incorporated in this bill necessarily interfere with the class of 
dealers to which the Senator has referred in the various products 
that are embraced in its operations? , 

Yor instance, take tobacco: When the cooperative associations 
were organized in the States of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia they bought warehouses, and they were soon 
involved in a fierce warfare with the old warehouse people. 
They said, “If this thing is a success it will destroy our ware- 
houses. We are forced, therefore, to sell them to the cooper- 
atives at their own price in order to save our property from 
destruction.” 

Does not the cooperative system in the case of any farm pred- 
uct necessarily involve an interference with dealers in that 
commodity? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think undoubtedly it does. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And are the dealers in the Senator’s city 
any differently situated from those handling other products? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but, Mr. President, I suppose there is 
no reason why the Government should not go into the auto- 
mobile business and the banking business and the doctor busi- 
ness. We could go ahead and engage in all the present privately 
conducted enterprises; but this is my point: If Senators de- 
sire to go so far as to appropriate enough money to duplicate 
the machinery necessary to carry on these various activities 
and to do all the necessary things, all right; I have no more 
to say. It is for the country to decide if it wants to go into 
the commission business, 

But the thing that I have tried to make clear, and appar- 
ently I do not succeed, is that the Government will not do this. 
There is not enough money carried by this bill to accomplish 
the building of the terminals and the other machinery neces- 
sary to take care of fruits and vegetables, too. But, mark 
you, the very fact that it is written in the bill that it may be 
done is the thing which will ruin the credit of men in these 
industries. In consequence, the vegetable and produce and 
fruit people of the South and West and every part of the 
country will suffer because of the club which has been raised 
over the industry and which may at any time descend upon its 
head to destroy it. The fear of what may happen will de 
stroy the credit of the commission men, and in that way be 
as effectively harmful as actually to duplicate their plants. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be included in my remarks at 
this point a letter which I received to-day from the general 
manager and secretary of the National League of Commission 
Merchants. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1929. 





Hon. Royrat S. CopeLAND, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR COPELAND: Responsive to your request, I take 
much pleasure in setting forth the aims and purposes of the National 
League of Commission Merchants, as well as some comments with 
respect to the fresh fruit and vegetable industry. For a clear under- 
standing of this letter, you are advised that the general term “re 
ceiver ” is accepted by the trade to mean commission merchants, whole- 
salers, distributors, and jobbers. 

The league was organized in 1893, and therefore is entering upon 
its thirty-seventh year of successful and continuous operation. Its 
membership comprises 750 of the leading and most responsible re- 
ceivers and shippers of fresh fruits and vegetables located in the eastern 
half of the country. While relatively few in number, yet it is esti- 
mated that the members handle approximately 50 per cent of the ton- 
nage on the Atlantic seaboard. 

It was created for the purpose of protecting and promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the trade by concentrated action in developing construc- 
tive legislation; in collecting and disseminating information; in 
improving business methods; in resisting discriminations against and 
exactions upon the trade; in demanding integrity and financial respon- 
sibility; and in the protection of ‘all, so far as possible, from fraud, 
misrepresentation, and injustice. It has ever been zealous in carrying 
out these aims, 
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The league is the trade association of the receiver and shipper of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Ag such, it has ever been on the alert to bring 
about improvements in the marketing of these commodities to the 
financial advantage of the produeer and the satisfaction of the consumer. 
We keenly realize that upon the prosperity of the producer and the 
satisfaction of the consumer depends the prosperity of the receiver and 
shipper. That this alertness on the part of the receivers and this 
association has been rewarded jis evidenced by the following accom- 
plishments, all of which have been to the mutual advantage of everyone 
concerned an@ could have been brought about only through united 
action: 

Terminals: Improved and modern terminal facilities in operation at 
New York Cjty, Philadelphia, Boston, and Pittsburgh. New terminals 
in course of construction at Detroit and Cleveland, and being consid- 
ered in numerous other cities. These new terminals are stupendous 
undertakings—the one at Pittsburgh having a selling platform nearly 
a fifth of a mile in length, while the one at Detroit will cover nearly 
30 acres. They are all the result of the vision and faith of the receiv- 
ers in the future of the industry and their desire to be of service to the 
producer and consumer. 

Refrigeration: Vast improvements in the science of refrigerated 
transportation. Uniformity in the rules, regulations, and charges for 
handling perishable traffic through the means of perishable protective 
tariff. The expenditure of large sums of money in the successful con- 
summation of numerous traffic cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission involving huge savings to the producer in transportation 
and refrigeration charges, and the removal of unreasonable and unjust 
rules and regulations covering perishable shipments. 

Trade ethics: The formulation and adoption of the standard rules 
and definitions of trade terms, thus assisting in removing many causes 
for controversy through misunderstanding of trading terms. The 
acceptance of the principles of business conduct promulgated by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. The formulation and adoption 
of a satisfactory arbitration system for arbitrating controversies be- 
tween league members and others. 

Legislation: The enactment of constructive legislation, such as the 
various standard container laws. Amendments to the interstate com- 
merce act. Standardization and grading of commodities. Inspection 
service, and appropriations for research work by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, ete. 

Government: Close cooperation between the Government departments 
and the industry, and the furnishing of accurate information with 
respect to the industry to those governmental departments seeking such 
information. 

Trade promotion: The inauguration of a produce-merchandising sur- 
vey designed to stimulate greater consumption of fruits and vegetables 
through improved wholesale and retail methods of merchandising, dis- 
play, advertising, etc. The efficient receiver not only sells fruits and 
vegetables, but also sells ideas to his retail outlets, 

So much for the work of the trade association of the receiver and 
shipper. 

Now let us consider some phases of the industry concerning which 
there appears to be some misunderstanding. 

In studying the debates in Congress and listening to the testimony 
given at congressional hearings, it is noted that some of your distin- 
guished colleagues and others appear to be rather vague in their under- 
standing of the industry. 

It is sometimes bandied about that receivers are opposed to coopera- 
tive marketing associations. This is incorrect. Some of the largest 
cooperative marketing associations are members of the league. Far- 
seeing receivers encourage the formation of such associations for, as 
a rule, they mean standardized and graded commodities, which promote 
more efficient and speedier merchandising of such commodities. Re- 
ceivers welcome competition in terminal markets from cooperative 
marketing associations, but they do not relish, and justly so, such 
competition when it is based on aid from Government funds. 

It is sometimes gtated by those without a clear understanding of 
the industry that the services of a receiver, as a middleman, should 
be dispensed with. Far-seeing and progressive producers of fruits and 
vegetables do not agree with this thought. They recognize the sound 
principle that the performer of a particular function may be destroyed, 
but that the particular function itself can not be destroyed. They are 
also in agreement that the receiver performs a vital economic function 
in scientifically marketing their products. However, let those in au- 
thority speak on the subject. Listen to the following: 

President Hoover, while Secretary of Commerce, stated as follows: 
“* +* * I do not know of any, even of our highest developed co- 
operatives, that have not found it advantageous to maintain the pri- 
vate distributor and wholesaler in the cities. He performs a vital 
economic function, and responsible men do it with great com- 
petence. * & &” 

Mr. G. Harold Powell, who before his death was general manager 
of the California Fruit Growers Exchange, stated that the services 
of the wholesaler in the city markets could never be dispensed with, 
and that it was the intention of the exchange to utilize these services 
at all times. 
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Mr. Wells A. Sherman, chief marketing specialist, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, in charge 
of the fruit and vegetable division, in his book, entitled ‘‘ Merchandis- 
ing Fruits and Vegetables,” states that: “* * * The wholesale 
handlers of fruits and vegetables are among the keenest and most enter- 
prising business men of America, Especially is this true of those who 
operate over large areas. [lad they and the growers whom they finance 
waited for a visible and measurable demand before they produced, com- 
paratively tew eastern consumers would as yet have tasied a cantaloupe 
from California or Rocky Ford, California artichokes, broccoli, or winter 
cauliflower, onions of the Bermuda type, or any of a dozen other well- 
known vegetables now in large supply. * * * The Nation owes a 
profound debt of gratitude to the pioneering, venturesome, creative 
faith of the men who have added so richly to our choice of fresh 
foods * * %,” 

Rather loose statements are sometimes made and unfortunately in 
high places, in many instances, that receivers, as a class, are dis- 
honest, fail to make proper returns, destroy produce, ete. 

We admit that there are dishonest persons in the industry, but no 
more so than in any other industry. Investigation of such statements 
has usually developed the fact that they are unfounded or that in some 
instances a dishonest receiver has been uncovered and properly pun- 
ished. It is significant that under the produce agency act, an act 
designed to apprehend dishonest commission merchants and which 
became law on March 1, 1927, there has been a surprising lack of 
complaints, and the first conviction under the law was secured only 
the other day. 

This organization has no sympathy with the ineflicient and dishonest 
receiver, nor has it any sympathy with the inefficient producer who 
gives greater weight to the quotations made him than to the financial 
responsibility and personal integrity of his marketing connections, We 
are at all times endeavoring to drive out of business the irrespensible 
“ fly-by-night ’ type of receiver, but we are hampered in our efforts 
by the unthinking producer who without regard to the consequences 
ships his products to the irresponsible receiver, and then when injured 
thereby raises a hue and cry against all receivers as a class. This is 
a broad statement, but I am firmly convinced of its accuracy by the 
appeals that come to me from producers seeking assistance in the 
collection of their money. 

The great mass of producers have been taught by the Government 
how to produce efficiently. The Government should now embark on a 
general campaign of education to teach the great mass of producers how 
to market intelligently. This, in my estimation, would be real farm 
relief in so far as the perishable industry is concerned, 

It is my earnest endeavor, as well as those who labor with me in 
the management of this association, to cultivate a closer relationship 
between the producer and the receiver, which relationship will afford a 
basis for that mutuality of confidence and cooperation which is so 
essential for the success of the perishable industry and those engaged 
in it. We solicit the aid of everyone in this laudable effort. 

On behalf of our officers and members, I thank you for your great 
interest in the industry and for your inquiry. 

With expressions of my highest esteem for you, I am, 

Very truly yours, E. L. RoBerts, 
General Manager and Secretary. 


Mr. COPELAND... Mr. President, I told you a little bit about 
my city. You know nothing about its poverty; we hear only 
of its wealth. How many of you know that we have a square 
mile in our city—1 square mile; now, you think about that 
area somewhere in the country—where live 500,000 persons, a 
half million in 1 square mile, where 12 live in 3 rooms, where 
4 sleep in the kitchen every night. They would have to go out 
and die if they did not have some sort of employment. Even 
those meager quarters cost money, 

Are you going to impose a further burden upon the poor of 
the cities and upon those who labor with their hands? Are you 
going to destroy what in my own city is one of the chief indus- 
tries, the commission and produce business? 

I remember one time a snowstorm, one of those rare things 
we have in New York, where down on West Street—the wide 
street that fronts on the river on the west side, a street that is 
always filled with trucks carrying fruits and vegetables and 
potatoes and oranges and eggs and poultry and all the other 
things—it was impossible for them to move because of the 
snow. The street was completely blocked. It was _ abso- 
lutely impossible to move. If you pass this bill, you are 
going to block the whole commission business and the handling 
of the produce and the fruits and vegetables of the country. 
They are going to be stalled in a storm just as those trucks 
carrying vegetables and fruits were stalled at the time I 
mention. 

You find fault with us because we ridicule the needs of the 
farmer. We have just exactly the same right to find fault with 
you because you fail to appreciate the plight of those who dwell 
in the cities. We have a right to appeal to you. 
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Mr. President, there is enough to do through the operation of 
this bill to take care of wheat and cotton and corn, the major 
staple crops. Let us begin with them. If we find a successful 
operation through such legislation as this, then, if you see fit 
to go into the whole business of edible products, all agricultural 
products, all right. But let us not begin now with nothing more 
effective than simply to threaten an industry. By making it 
possible for the board to lend money for that purpose is a 


proposal which will be taken seriously in certain quarters. Let | 


us not make that threat when we know very well it will not 
be carried out. It is too important a matter to trifle with when, 


because of the threat, the credit of these men will be ruined | 


and the industry destroyed. 

So I beg Senators not alone to vote for and adopt the 
amendment which I sent up to the desk, but to reconsider the 
action by which it was determined that the produce and com- 
mission men must be sent to the poorhouse. It seems incredible 
that we were able to muster only 11 votes—only 11 votes—and, 
as I said, with the exception of my own, only 4 votes from those 
who voted for the debenture. Do not repeat that punishment, I 
beg of you. 

You ask us of the cities to vote this way or that way to 
further the cause of agriculture. Now I make the same appeal 
to you. Strike out from the bill the vegetables and the fruits, 
in order that we in the cities may continue to enjoy some degree 
of prosperity and to offer employment for the workers in our 
greater centers of population. 

Mr. STECK obtained the floor. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sacxert in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 





Allen Fletcher Kin Sheppard 
Asburst Frazier La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley George McKellar Simmons 
Bingham Gillett McMaster Smoot 

Black Glass McNary Steck 

Blaine Glenn Metcalf Steiwer 
Blease Goff Moses Stephens 
Borah Goldsborough Norbeck Swanson 
Brookhart Gould Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Greene Nye Thomas, Okla, 
Burton Hale Oddie Townsend 
Capper Harris Overman Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Patterson Tydings 
Connally Hastings Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hawes Pine Wagner 
Couzens Hayden Pittman Walcott 
Cutting Hebert Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Heflin Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ark. Warren 

Dill Johnson Robinson, Ind, Waterman 
Edge Kean Sackett Watson 

less Keyes Schall Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Srecx] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which has been printed and lying on the table, and ask 
that the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The LeGIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, after line 13, the Sena- 
tor from Iowa proposes to insert as a new subsection to section 
6 the following: 


The board may make loans to cooperative associations, the proceeds 
of the loans to be used for assisting the cooperative association in 
acquisition by purchase, construction, or otherwise, of facilities and 
equipment for the preparing, handling, storing, processing, and sale of 
cornstalks, wheat, oat, and rice straw, cotton stalks, cane stalks, and 
other like agricultural commodities. Such loans made under this sub- 
division may be secured by marketing contracts of members of coopera- 
tive associations and be required to be paid, together with interest 
thereon, within a period of 20 years by means of a charge to be de- 
ducted from the proceeds of the sale or other disposition of each unit 
of the agricultural commodity delivered to the cooperative association, 
or may be secured in such other manner as, in the judgment of the 
board, is adequate, The aggregate amount of loans for the purpose of 
this subdivision, outstanding and unpaid at any one time, shall not 
exceed $25,000,000, 


Mr. STECK. Mr. President, the section which would be 
added by the amendment is practically in the words of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 6 of the bill. 

In reading over the bill now before the Senate I noticed that 
there is no definition of “agricultural commodity.” Probably 
the term itself will cover everything which has been commonly 
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known and commonly handled as an agricultural commodity, 
but there has been a new business growing up, especially in 
the Middle West which might not be recognized under the 
terms of the bill as it is written, and it is the purpose of the 
amendment to cover that business. 

There has been growing slowly but surely throughout the 
Middle West and the South an industry which is using up the 
waste products of the farm which have been named in the 
amendment, like cornstalks, different sorts of straw, cotton 
stalks, and so on. If the farm bill which we have before us, 
and which will undoubtedly be passed by the Congress, is to 
bring relief and be of help to the agricultural industry, I and 
others wish to see this special industry brought within the 
terms of the bill. 

In 1925 we imported 1,448,425 tons of standard newsprint, 
valued at $103,717,000, and in the same year imported 1,491,988 
tons of wood pulp for the manufacture of paper, valued at 
$81,864,000. 

It is estimated that in 1928 we imported about 2,500,000 tons 
of standard newsprint, valued at $200,000,000, and during the 
same year, 1928, imported approximately 2,000,000 tons of wood 
pulp, costing approximately $150,000,000. 

Along the same line there has been a very instructive article 
printed in The American Press for the month of April, 1929, 
written by Mr. Frank Parker Stoekbridge, and I wish to read 
at this point just an excerpt from that article: 

The big, unchallenged fact which stares the newspaper business of 
the United States in the face whenever attention is turned to the news- 
print situation is that the press of this country is absolutely at the 
mercy of Canada for its supply of the raw material of which news- 
papers are made. The United States does not produce and can not 
produce enough wood pulp to supply our own demand. 


FIGURES INDICATE DANGER FOR AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 


Out of about 4,000,000 tons of newsprint produced in North America 
in 1928 Mexico contributed less than 17,000 tons, Newfoundland about 
230,000 tons, the United States less than 1,415,000 tons, and Canada 
all the rest, some 2,381,000 tons. The total production of newsprint 
in North America was about 7 per cent greater than in the preceding 
year, but all of that increase and more was outside of the United 
States. This country’s output of newsprint fell nearly 5 per cent 
below the 1927 figures; Canada’s increased 14 per cent over 1927. 

And on top of American production the newspapers of the United 
States imported 117,000 tons of newsprint from Europe. 

Those are figures to think about. They mean only one thing. They 
mean that we are rapidly exhausting the forest resources of the United 
States available for wood-pulp production and that unless we discover 
and utilize other materials than wood pulp for paper making the time 
is coming, and coming swiftly, when the publishers of the United States 
will buy all of their newsprint from Canada and Europe and pay what- 
ever price the foreign producers unrestrained by antitrust laws choose 
to ask for it. 


I also find in a new magazine published by the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Capper], entitled “ Public Affairs Magazine,” 
for May, 1929, on the editorial page the following editorial on 
this subject: 

CANADA LEADS IN PAPER 

Canada is leading the world in the manufacture of newsprint paper. 
It exports more newsprint than all the rest of the world combined. 

This is one of the romances of modern industry. Twenty years ago 
Canada’s output of newsprint was 363,079 tons. Last year it was more 
than 3,800,000 tons. Its value in 1908 was $38,000,000; last year, 
$125,000,000. 

More than 29,880 persons are employed in the paper mills of Canada 
and the pay roll exceeds $44,000,000. 

Canada’s 115 paper mills are making large gaps in the Deminion’s 
vast forests, aided by the sawmills. One of the world’s greatest needs 
is the discovery of other materials just as good as wood pulp for paper 
making. Farm waste now appears to offer a good substitute. Some- 
thing like that which can be had in immense quantities is needed to 
supply demand. 


That editorial, as I have stated, is from a magazine published 
by ArtHur CAppeR, who, as I said, is the senior Senator from 
Kansas, 

As we are rapidly exhausting the forest products of the United 
States available for wood-pulp production, we must continue to 
depend more and more upon Canada and other countries for our 
supply of newsprint and wood pulp for manufacture of news- 
print and other paper products unless we take advantage of 
other home-grown products which can, under new but absolutely 
proven methods, manufacture paper products from cornstalks 
and other agricultural commodities which are now largely 
wasted. 

There are already in existence several plants which are suc- 
cessfully making paper products from cornstalks. Near Dayton, 
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Ohio, the Oxford-Miami Paper Co. has produced a fine grade 
of book paper of 60 per cent cornstalks, which is better in every 
respect than the all-wood book paper. 

The Champion Coated Paper Co., which has the largest coat- 
ing mills in the world at Hamilton, Ohio, has made a fine grade 
of bond paper and coated paper which can not be distinguished 
from its best standard product, substituting cornstalks for 70 
per cent of the wood-sulphite pulp. 

The Hopper Paper Co., at Taylorville, Ill., has produced high- 
grade newsprint, book, and bond papers with blends up as high 
as 85 per cent of cornstalk. 

The Corn Stalks Products Co., of Danville, Ill, is now pro- 
ducing from 40 to 50 tons of corn pulp daily and is unable to 
keep up with the demand. The manager of the company, Mr. 
Harding, states that they could find a market for 300 tons of 
cornstalk pulp every day. 

The Maizewood Corporation, at Dubuque, Iowa, is making 
paper products from cornstalk and other waste products of the 
farm. There is also a plant in Louisiana which is making a 
fine grade of paper from rice straw. 

The May 3, 1929, issue of Wallace’s Farmer, which was for- 
merly edited and published by Henry C. Wallace, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, was what was called a “cornstalk edition,” 
being printed on paper made largely of cornstalk pulp, and I 
want to read a short editorial from that issue. It is headed, 
“ Cornstalk Paper,” and reads: 


CORNSTALK PAPER 


Wallace’s Farmer is printed this week on cornstalk paper, which 
is a mixture of cornstalk pulp and ground wood pulp. The corn- 
stalk pulp came from the Corn Stalk Products Co., of Danville, IIL, 
but the final manufacturing was done by the Watab Mills, of Sartell, 
Minn., which have furnished us with our regular wood-pulp paper 
for some years, 

Probably the time has not yet come when it will be economical 
and desirable for farm papers to use cornstalk paper exclusively. 
However, wood-pulp paper is getting scarcer right along, and, as 
experimenting continues with cornstalks, we would not be at all 
surprised if cornstalk pulp began to replace wood pulp more and more 
in the manufacture of paper. 

The cornstalk paper mills of the future will be located where there 
is both an abundance of cornstalks readily available and plenty of 
water. To conserve the soil fertility of those sections where corn- 
eétalks are sold to the factories, it will be essential to work out rota- 
tions containing plenty of such soil-building legumes as sweet clover. 
The only good evidence which is thus far available indicates that a 
ton of cornstalks has a crop-producing power of around $3, with corn 
at 70 cents a bushel and oats at 40 cents a bushel. We trust, there- 
fore, that the cornstalk industries which are built up will be able to 
pay the farmers a net of at least $3 a ton. We believe that this 
will be readily possible after the industries are well established and 
after machines are perfected for harvesting the stalks with a minimum 
of labor. 

In the immediate future we believe that probably more tons of 
cornstalks will be used in the manufacture of wall board than in the 
manufacture of paper. Nevertheless, cornstalks will probably be 
used in enormous quantities for both purposes, and that is the 
reason we are printing this issue of Wallace’s Farmer on cornstalk 
paper. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to inquire of the Senator, 
what is the quality of paper thus produced from cornstalks? 
Is it of varied quality, or is it newsprint only? 

Mr. STECK. The heavier grades of paper can be made 
entirely from cornstalk pulp—very fine grades of heavy paper. 
The newsprint paper, such as I hold in my hand, which is the 
cornstalk edition of Wallace’s Farmer, is made from a com- 
bination of wood pulp and cornstalk pulp and varies from 25 
per cent of cornstalk pulp up to as high as 65 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator tell us how 
many mills are now producing paper from cornstalks? 

Mr. STECK. There is only one mill which is producing 
the pulp, and that is at Danville, Ill., but the pulp is shipped 
to the paper factories, and there the paper is made from a 
combination of wood pulp and cornstalk pulp. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is so far only one mill, 
then, using the cornstalks? 

Mr. STECK. There is only one mill making the pulp out of 
the cornstalks. 

Mt. WALSH of Montana. How long has that been in op 
eration? 


May 13 


Mr. STECK. It has been in operation about two years, I 
believe. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator tell us about 
what its annual output is? 

Mr. STECK. As I stated awhile ago, it has a daily capacity 
of 50 tons of cornstalk pulp. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What does the Senator understand 
would be the effect upon the business of that infant industry— 
I think it may be very properly so described—of the establish- 
ment of competing mills by cooperative associations, or would 
that affect materially its business? 

Mr. STECK. I intended to get to that point later. In the 
first place the manager of this mill states, as I have already 
explained, that they could sell a daily production of 300 tons. 
There is a sufficient demand for that output now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa will 
suspend for a moment. The hour of 3 o’clock having arrived, 
the unanimous-consent agreement heretofore entered into now 
goes into effect, and hereafter no Senator may speak more than 
once or longer than 10 minutes upon the pending farm relief 
bill, S. 1, or any amendment proposed thereto. The Senator 
from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. STECK. The business of making cornstalk pulp in order 
to be successful must have the mills located in the center of the 
productive area and they should be in small units. That is the 
testimony of the experts who have investigated the subject. 
They should be scattered around in small units. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The cornstalks, of course, will not 
stand the expense of shipment for any considerable distance. 
Accordingly, it would appear as though the industry must be 
conducted by a large number of small units in the center of the 
productive area, 

Mr. STECK. That is quite true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So the business of the mill now 
established would not be seriously interfered with by the estab- 
lishment of other mills by cooperative associations under the 
provisions of the amendment suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. STECK. That is the judgment of the experts. 

The cost of building a cornstalk pulp mill is about $5,000 per 
ton per capacity, so a 50-ton plan would cost about $250,000. 
The situation would best be met by building pulp mills of some 
50 to 100 tons daily capacity at various points throughout the 
territory where the product to be processed is most generally 
produced, and at points which are centers of improved roads 
and railway transportation. Such a distribution of pulp plants 
would permit the farmer to bring his stalks to the plant at a 
minimum cost and facilitate the shipment of the pulp to the 
paper mills. 

As a measure of farm relief, the establishment of pulp plants 
using cornstalks, wheat, oat, and rice straw, cotton stalks, and 
other such commodities now largely wasted is almost limitless, 

Taking cornstalks alone, it is estimated that the Corn Belt 
produces between 100,000,000 and 200,000,000 tons of cornstalks 
each year, almost all of which is now wasted. It takes about 
3 tons of cornstalks to make 1 ton of paper, so the esti- 
mated possible production of paper from this one source would 
be between 35,000,000 and 70,000,000 tons per year. 

The present practice is for the mill to pay the farmer from 
$3 to $5 per ton for his cornstalks, which are cut and baled by 
the mill, with machinery which, at the same time and in the 
same operation and without cost to the farmer, gathers his 
eorn, The average yield is approximately 1% tons of stalks 
per acre, netting the farmer from four and one-half to seven 
and one-half dollars per acre besides picking his corn at a 
saving of from $1.50 to $3 per acre depending upon the yield. 
This would almost pay the rent of a tenant’s corn ground and 
would yield a new and substantial profit to the farm owner who 
farms his own land. 

Wher pulp from cornstalks and other waste agricultural 
products is being produced in substantial quantities it will neces- 
sarily reduce our imports of wood pulp and paper products, 
especially newsprint, and properly encouraged this industry 
may, in the not too distant future, make'us entirely independent 
of foreign countries for our wood pulp and paper products. 
The growth of this now proven industry would also stabilize 
and ultimately reduce the price of all paper products, which 
price is now largely fixed and controlled by foreign corporations, 

This use of cornstalks and other waste products would save 
our forests. Also the use of cornstalks in the manufacture of 
pulp would aid in checking the corn borer. The method used in 
harvesting, shredding, and baling is regarded by corn-borer 
experts as good corn-borer control. Shredding the stalks, the 
experts say, will kill at least 98 per cent of the corn-borer larva, 
enough to render unimportant any danger from the offspring 
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of the survivors. In this connection it might be recalled that 
in 1927 the Congress appropriated $10,000,000 to fight the corn 
borer. If the machinery set up by the farm relief bill, to be 
passed by this Congress, proves as effective as we all hope, 
with the adoption of this amendment which I have offered, we 
may see 8 or 10 pulp plants cooperatively owned, built with 
money loaned under the terms of the amendment, scattered 
throughout the Corn Belt, and other mills processing other 
waste products scattered throughout the other agricultural sec- 
tions of the country, affording the producers a new source of 
income; one which may very well measure the difference be- 
tween the success or failure of the farming industry. 

Within the last six months there have been a large number 
of newspapers which have printed special editions using corn- 
stalk paper. I have already mentioned Wallace’s Farmer, from 
which I read an editorial. The Council Bluffs Nonpareil, at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, published such an edition. The News 
Herald, of Spencer, Iowa, also published a large edition, as did 
the Red Oak Express, published at Red Oak, Iowa. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very nich interested in what the Sen- 
ator had to say with reference to the manufacture of paper out 
of cornstalks. I come from a section where we raise consider- 
able corn, and it is a subject which I think should deeply inter- 
est the corn growers of this part of the country. I have under- 
stood for some time that paper could be manufactured out of 
cornstalks, but I had been under the impression that there had 
not yet been discovered any process of manufacture by which 
paper could be made out of cornstalks economically so that it 
might be sold in competition with paper made out of wood pulp. 
Has the Senator any evidence or information that would indi- 
cate that there has been discovered a process by which we can 
economically produce paper from cornstalks? 

Mr. STECK. There has been discovered and perfected a 
process by which cornstalks can be made into pulp for the man- 
ufacture of paper and it can be done econonrically. But there 
is only one plant now in operation with a small capacity. There 
may have to be some slight change in some of the paper mills 
before they can handle the product along with the wood pulp, 
but the experts, the men who have been working with the corn- 
stalk products at Danville, Ill., and Doctor Sweeney, who is the 
really big expert in the problem, head of the chemical engineer- 
ing department at Ames, Iowa, have been experimenting in the 
matter for some five or six years, partly with an appropriation 
which was granted by Congress. There was trouble in harvest- 
ing the cornstalk, but they have perfected a machine with which 
they can bale the cornstalks and at the same time pick the 
farmer’s corn. They are doing that now. They go into the field 
with the machine which bales the cornstalks, and, in the same 
operation, with the sanre machine, pick the farmer’s corn with- 
out any further or added expense to the farmer. There is no 
question, under the processes now in use and with the machin- 
ery which has been built up, but what it can be so manufactured 
that it will absolutely cut off the importation of foreign wood 
pulp and of paper products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has expired 
on the amendment. He now has 10 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. STECK. Since I first presented the amendment I have 
had a great number of letters from the Middle West, and espe- 
cially from Iowa, from farmers and newspapers who are inter- 
ested in the matter and interested in the newsprint situation 
which, as we have already heard in the Senate, is becoming a 
very critical one, indeed, in the United States. I want to read 
just three letters which I: have received and which I have 
chosen from a large number of letters which have come to me 
from daily and weekly papers in Iowa and are typical of the 
many letteis received. The first one is from Mr. C. M. Richards, 
who publishes the Toledo Chronicle, at Toledo, Iowa. It reads 
as follows: 





THE TOLEDO CHRONICLE, 
Toledo, Iowa, May 7, 1929. 
Senator DANIEL F. STECK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Mr. Steck: Thanks for your letter of May 3 containing copy 
of your proposed amendment to the farm Dill. I heartily approve of 
this amendment and believe that it will be fully appreciated by Iowa 
newspaper publishers. I trust that it will be given a favorable con- 
sideration, 

With kindest personal regards, I am, very truly yours, 
C, M. RicHarps. 

Another letter is from Paul S. Junkin, who publishes daily 
papers at Madison, Iowa, Fairfield, Iowa, Chariton, Iowa, Albia, 
Iowa, and Shenandoah, Iowa. Mr. Junkin said: 
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THe Famrigztp Datty Lepcer, 
Fairfield, Iowa, May 6, 1929. 
Hon, Daniet F. Srecx, 
Washington, D. O. 

Deak Senator Steck: I am in receipt of your letter of the 2d instant, 
with the amendment proposed by you to the farm bill. I am in thor- 
ough sympathy with anything that can be done to develop the manu- 
facture of paper from cornstalks and other waste farm products. I am in 
favor with anything of this kind not only because I am a consumer of 
print paper but also because I think it will benefit the farming industry. 

I have always been a believer in protective tariff to develop our indus- 
try, and if some way can be found to develop the product of paper from 
waste farm products it will certainly be a great thing for the country. 

. Yours very truly, 

Pavt 8S. JUNKIN. 


Then I have a third short letter from Myers Bros., publishers 
of the Afton Star-Enterprise, a weekly paper published at Afton, 
Iowa, reading as follows: 

Arron STAR-ENTERPRISE, 
Afton, Iowa, May 6, 1929. 
Senator Danie. F. STEcK, 
Washington, D. C, 

DeaR SENaTOR: Was very glad to receive your letter this morning 
inclosing a copy of an amendment you propose to offer to the agricul- 
tural bill, 

The manufacture of paper from cornstalks and other products of the 
farm has reached that stage where it should be given encouragement in 
a practical way. Paper is being successfully made from cornstalks and 
the quality is good. But it must be made to compete with other paper. 

The one object of this agricultural bill is to assist the farmers. I 
believe this amendment of yours would be of much value and trust that 
you will be able to get it written into the bill. 

Yours very truly, 
AFTON STAR-ENTERPRISB, 
O. T. Myers. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Am I to understand there is any other provision 
in the bill which allows money to be loaned for the processing 
of farm products? 

Mr. STECK. The wording of subsection ec of section 6 of the 
bill, on page 14, from which I copied practically the wording of 
the amendment, is as follows: 


(c) The board may make loans to any cooperative association and/or 
to any stabilization corporation for the purpose of developing continuity 
of cooperative services from the point of production to and including 
the point of terminal marketing service, if the proceeds of the loan are 
to be used for assisting the cooperative association or corporation in 
acquisition by purchase, construction, or otherwise of facilities and 
equipment for the preparing, handling, storing, processing, or sale or 
other disposition of agricultural commodities, 


The word “ processing” would certainly include the process- 
ing of the cornstalks to the point where they could be shipped 
to the paper mill for manufacture into paper. 

Mr. DILL. What further amendment is necessary if the corn- 
stalks are not to be treated as different from other agricultural 
products? 

Mr. STECK. In the first place, I omitted the stabilization 
corporation from the amendment, because there would never be 
any necessity for it until we might some time in the far-distant 
future reach a point where we would be exporting. On the 
other hand, as I explained heretofore, there might be a question 
as to whether or not the waste materials, so called, were agri- 
cultural commodities. I do not want any question left in the 
bill as to that definition, because we have already had expe- 
rience with constructions put upon legislation by boards and 
comptrollers and Budget Directors. I thought it ought to be 
made very clear. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to say to the Senator that I am in hearty 
sympathy with his amendment; but I wondered whether it was 
embarking upon a new field for the loaning of money not other- 
wise provided in the bill, and if so, just where we would stop. 
If we are going to give that aid to the corn grower, where 
would we stop in the manufacturing field? 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, this would cover anything that 
it might be desired to bring in under it; but there is nothing 
else that we have before us now excepting this one infant in- 
dustry, which is a very healthy infant, I might say. 

Mr. DILL. As I listened to the letters written by newspaper 
editors I did not suspect that any of them had any slush-fund 
influence back of them from the pulp manufacturers, such as 
we have been hearing about in connection with Power Trust 
newspaper. 
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Mr. STECK. I am certain they have not. In closing, Mr. 
President, I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial from the News-Herald, which is published 
in Spencer, Iowa, from a “ cornstalk edition,” relative to Dr. 
O. R. Sweeney, who, as I before stated, is the great expert in 
this infant industry and who made the experiments which led 
up to the successful manufacture of newsprint pulp from corn- 
stalks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

DR. O, R. SWEENEY 

No man in Iowa has done more to advance the process whereby corn- 
stalks may be made into paper and wall board than has Dr, O, R. 
Sweeney, head of the department of chemical engineering at the Iowa 
State College at Ames, 

Doctor Sweeney has devoted practically all his time since 1920 to the 
problem of utilizing the so-called waste products of the farm, and as a 
result of his findings, which have stimulated others to carry on re- 
searches, a very material industry has sprung up in this country, which 
in time is destined.to find a most welcome place among the big com- 
mercial developments of the period. The process by which Doctor 
Sweeney converts cornstalks into paper and wall-board pulp is known as 
the Sweeney process. It is used in all the experimental work now 
carried on at Ames. 

Doctor Sweeney was born in Martins Ferry, Ohio, in 1883. He studied 
at the Ohio State University and at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and then spent some time in Germany supplementing his education 
there. He has been a college professor and consulting engineer since. 

During the World War he was a major in the Chemical Warfare 
Service and he is one of the men who designed and operated some of 
the large gas plants in this country which produced the gas for the 
American Army. 

At the present time products are being made from straw, cornstalks, 
oat hulls, cotton wastes, and peanut shells, and it has been estimated 
there are about $6,000,000 waste business. This, however, in the opin 
fon of Doctor Sweeney, is but trivial. He confidently believes that one 
of the world’s largest industries will eventually grow out of the vast 
amount of raw material upon which he and his associates have worked. 

There are two plants in lowa now making products from cornstalks 
and other waste products of the farm, One is owned by the Maizwood 
Corporation, at Dubuque. Another is owned by the Quaker Oats Co. and 
is located at Cedar Rapids. It operates under the name of the Miner 
Laboratories. This is the only plant in the world making furfural, and 
they are producing it to the extent of one-half million pounds a year 
and increasing their output annually. Furfural is used for all sorts of 
purposes. It is made from oat hulls. 

There is also a cornstalk mill at Danville, Ill., and the Danville 
Commercial-News was the first newspaper in this section of the country 
to print a special cornstalk edition. 

St. Jeseph, Mo., has a plant which makes a splendid building materia! 
out of straw. A xylose plant is being built near Atlanta, Ga., for 
utilizing cotton hulls, Many other miuor industries along these lines 
have been developed. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to present several amendments to 
the pending bill, which I ask may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendments 
will be received, printed, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rise to address 
myself to the pending amendment, but before doing so I desire 
to advert to a feature of the address made this morning by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brookuart]. He did not exactly 
say so, but from something said by him it might be deemed 
by some that he gave countenance to the statement widely cir- 
culated during the recent campaign to the effect that a maxi- 
mum price for wheat was fixed during the World War by a 
committee appointed by President Wilson and that Mr. Hoover 
was exonerated from any part in fixing a maximum price for 
wheat. 

The fact about the matter is that there was no maximum 
price of wheat fixed by any committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson. President Wilson appointed a committee that 
fixed a minimum price for wheat, not a maximum price. That 
was done pursuant to the provisions of section 14 of the food 
control act, which I have before me, and which I ask may be 
incorporated in the Recorp at this point, without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Sec. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat, produced within the United 
States, shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this 
section, be is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far 
in advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to 
give public notice of what, under specified conditions, is @ reason- 
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able guaranteed price for wheat, in order to assure such producers 
a reasonable profit, The President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed 
price for each of the official grain standards for wheat as established 
under the United States grain standards act, approved August 11, 1916, 
The President shall from time to time establish and promulgate such 
regulations as he shall deem wise in connection with such guaranteed 
prices, and in particular governing conditions of delivery and payment, 
and differences in price for the several standard grades in the prin- 
cipal primary markets of the United States, adopting No. 1 northern 
spring or its equivalent at the principal interior primary markets as 
the basis. Thereupon the Government of the United States hercby guar- 
antees every producer of wheat produced within the United States that, 
upon compliance by him with the regulations prescribed, he shall re- 
ceive for any wheat produced in reliance upon this guaranty within 
the period, not exceeding 18 months, prescribed in the notice, a price not 
less than the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to this section, 
In such regulations the President shall prescribe the terms and condi- 
tions upon which any such producer shall be entitled to the benefits 
of such guaranty. The guaranteed prices for the several standard 
grades of wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 1 northern 
spring or its equivalent at not less than $2 per bushel at the principal 
interior primary markets. This guaranty shall not be dependent upon 
the action of the President under the first part of this section, but is 
hereby made absolute and shall be binding until May 1, 1919. When the 
President finds that the importation into the United States of any 
wheat produced outside of the United States materially enhances or is 
likely materially to enhance the liabilities of the United States under 
guaranties of prices therefor made pursuant to this section, and ascer- 
tains what rate of duty, added to the then existing rate of duty on 
wheat and to the value of wheat at the time of importation, would be 
sufficient to bring the price thereof at which imported up to the price 
fixed therefor pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this section, he 
shall proclaim such facts, and thereafter there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid upon wheat when imported, in addition to the then existing 
rate of duty, the rate of duty so ascertained; but in no case shall any 
such rate of duty be fixed at an amount which will effect a reduction 
of the rate of duty upon wheat under any then existing tariff law of the 
United States. For the purpose of muking any guaranteed price 
effective under this section, or whenever he deems it essential in order 
to protect the Government of the United States against material en- 
hancement of its liabilities arising out of any guaranty under this sec- 
tion, the President is authorized also, in his discretion, to purchase any 
wheat for which a guaranteed price shall be fixed under this section, 
and to hold, transport, or store it, or to sell, dispose of, and deliver 
the same to any citizen of the United States or to any Government 
engaged in war with any country with which the Government of the 
United States is or may be at war, or to use the same as supplies for 
any department or agency of the Government of the United States. 
Any moneys received by the United States from or In connection with 
the sale or disposal of wheat under this section may, in the discretion 
of the President, be used as a revolving fund for further carrying out 
the purposes of this section. Any balance of such moneys not used 
as part of such revolving fund shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. That act provided that the com- 
mittee should fix a minimum price for wheat—that is, they 
should fix a fair price for wheat—which price was to be guar- 
anteed to the farmer. If the price fell below that, it was to be 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States, and if it went 
higher than that there was no liability upon the part of the 
Government; but the law having authorized the fixing of a mini- 
mum price, by manipulation, the minimum price actually became 
the maximum price. It had to be fixed according to law at, at 
least, $2. It was at first fixed at $2.20 and later it was fixed at 
$2.26; but by operation of the Food Administration and the 
Grain Corporation that minimum price, so fixed by the com- 
mittee appointed by President Wilson, became the maximum 
price; and it became the maximum price by virtue of this 
provision of the law: 


For the purpose of making any guaranteed price effective under this 
section, or whenever he deems it essential in order to protect the Gov- 
ernment of the United States against material enhancement of its 
liabilities arising out of any guaranty under this section, the President 
is authorized also, in his discretion, to purchase any wheat for which a 
guaranteed price shall be fixed under this section, and to hold, trans- 
port, or store it, or to sell, dispose of, and deliver the same to any 
citizen of the United States or to any Government engaged in war 
with any country with which the Government of the United States is 
or may be at war or to use the same as supplies for any department 
or agency of the Government of the United States. 


And by virtue of the first sentence of section 5, as follows: 

That, from time to time, whenever the President shall find it essential 
to license the importation, manufacture, storage, mining, or distribu- 
tion of any necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of the pur- 
poses of this act, and shall publicly so auuounce, no person shall, after 
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a date fixed In the announcement, engage In or carry on any such business 
specified in the announcement of importation, manufacture, storage, 
mining, or distribution of any necessaries as set forth in such announce- 
ment, unless he shall secure and hold a license issued pursuant to this 
section, 


No one was able to get a license pursuant to the conditions 
of that section from the Food Control Administration unless he 
agreed to fix the minimum price established by the committee as 
the maximum price to be paid. Accordingly, Mr. President, the 
effect was to keep the price of wheat down during the war. I 
find in the report of the National Agricultural Conference ap- 
pointed by President Harding, and which submitted a report 
March 3, 1922, the following: 


During the war we had a United States Grain Corporation formed 
primarily for the purpose of holding down the price of wheat. In 
the words of Mr. Hoover: “If there had not been a minimum price 
placed on wheat of $2.20 for No. 1 northern or its equivalent at 
Chicago, wheat would probably have reached $6 a bushel. 


In the report on the first MceNary-Haugen bill Mr. Havcen, 
its joint author, said: 


It was a deliberate purpose of the Federal authorities to keep the 
price of wheat down. The efforts made were admittedly effective. It 
was then urged that the action taken was unjust and uneconomic, and 
that action should not be taken to limit the farmer’s income without 
placing some limit on the prices of the things he bought. In answering 
these objections the Food Administrator stated that he was aware of 
all of the possible evils and dangers, but that it was a fundamental fact 
that the farmer had received 40 per cent more for his wheat than in the 
previous year. In money the farmer had received a higher price, but in 
purchasing power he had undoubtedly suffered an actual reduction. 

Had wheat been permitted to rise in price at an equal rate with all 
commodities during the three years of control, the price would have 
undoubtedly fluctuated between $3 and $5 per bushel instead of being 
held between $2.20 and $2.26. The index of all commodities rose from 
100 in 1914 to 210 in 1919. Many persons who have given attention to 
the matter believe that the operation of governmental fixed prices alone 
deprived wheat growers during the period of fixed prices of no less than 
a dollar a bushel, or an aggregated sum in excess of $2,000,000,000. 
That the grower certainly did lose can not be gainsaid, for under the 
wheat guaranty act of March 4, 1919, the open-market price of wheat 
never once fell below the guaranteed price, even after control was re- 
moved. During this period, by contrast, millers, grain dealers, and all 
others handling wheat and flour in carload lots or more were guaranteed 
indemnification against loss, 


President Hoover may be entitled to the credit of having kept 
the price of wheat down during the war to $2.20 or $2.26 a 
bushel; I should not like to rob him of any credit that may be 
due on account of that. I merely rose to say that he must take 
whatever responsibility there may be for having kept the price 
at that point as a maximum. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Iowa, 
but I hope he will bear in mind that I only have 10 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Montana will not for- 
get that in 1916, before the Grain Corporation began to act, the 
farmers received $1.51 a bushel on an average for their wheat, 
the figures being according to those furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. On the other hand, however, the specu- 
lator got as high as $3.25 a bushel. That is what Mr. Hoover 
was driving at when he referred to $6 wheat. That was the 
speculator’s price and not the farmer’s price; and all the time 
Mr. Hoover said that the farmers ought to have a better price 
and the speculators’ price ought to be reduced. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment needs no explanation. It has been read from the desk. 
It merely provides that the Federal farm board shall prescribe 
the qualifications which cooperative associations must have in 
order to entitle them to apply for the creation of a stabilization 
corporation and that any cooperative association which shall 
comply with such requirements shall be at liberty to join in 
the application. 

The government of the stabilization corporation will be car- 
ried on by officers elected by members of the corporation, so that 
its management will be in the hands of those cooperative asso- 
ciations which apply for the certification. Of course all cooper- 
ative associations having the requirenrents ought to be permit- 
ted to join in it so that they may have a voice in the manage- 
ment of the stabilization corperation. Likewise, after the 
stabilization corporation shall have been created, a cooperative 
association may be organized in some other section of the coun- 
try, and that cooperative association ought, meeting all the 
requirements, to have an opportunity to enter the stabilization 
corporation so that it may also have a voiee, 
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When the matter was discussed upon the floor some time ago 
the distinguished chairraan of the committee suggested that in 
all probability the board would make such a rule as that, but it 
occurs to me that it would be eminently advisable that the board 
be required to admit all cooperative associations having the 
necessary requirements. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the colloquy had with the 
able Senator fronr Montana a couple of weeks ago I expressed 
to him my opinion at that time that the board would probably 
do the very thing contemplated by his amendment. Given the 
general power, the board certainly would have the right to do so, 
and, in the exercise of good judgment and business prudence, it 
unquestionably would do so. This is merely a legislative decla- 
ration more specific than that already in the bill, and I have no 
objection to it or to the other amendment along the same line 
and going to the same point as the one now offered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I beg leave to 
modify the amendment by substituting “7” for “9” and sub- 
stituting the word “commodity” for the word “time,” so that, 
instead of the anrendment being inserted on page 8, line 9, after 
the word “time,” it may be inserted on page 8, line 7, after the 
word “ commodity.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be modified as 
The question now is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Montana, as modified. 


CONDITIONS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not propose to address 
myself particularly to the question now before the Senate. I 
wish to send to the clerk’s desk and have read an editorial 
from the Manufacturers Record with reference to the strike 
situation in North Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


{From the Manufacturers Record, of Baltimore, Md., of May 9, 1929] 
WHAT UNDERHAND IN THE COTTON-MILL 


Without objection, the Secretary 


INFLUENCES ARE AT WORK 
STRIKE SITUATION? 


Nearly 40 years ago there was published in one of the foremost and 
most conservative magazines of the country a vicious criticism of 
southern cotton-mill conditions. The article was so unfair that it was 
vigorously criticized by this paper. The writer of it, a southern woman 
of high standing in the employ of the United States Government at 
Washington, was greatly chagrined that her article had been criticized. 
She came to this office to protest. She was told that there were two 
sides to the mill situation; that she had picked out for her illustra- 
tions the worst-looking houses that she could find and the most sickly 
and emaciated employees whose pictures she could secure; whereas she 
might have told something of the other side of the story and shown 
some of the healthier class of operatives and the better conditions 
under which they were living as compared with their homes in the 
mountains from which they had come. In reply she said that she 
had written the good side of mill life as well as the bad side, but that 
the editor of the magazine had refused to publish the article until she 
cut out everything except the bad side. She was then asked how it 
was possible for her to object to the criticism that had been made, 
and to this she could make no answer. 

That is one illustration of the definite effort of some magazines and 
papers to misrepresent the mill conditions in the South, past and 
present. 

Another illustration may be found in the fact that some years ago, 
as freely published at that time, the then Governor of Massachusetts 
in his annual report stated that he had sent in disguise, posing as 
philanthropic workers, two investigators employed by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts to find out everything they could in regard to southern 
mills. His aim was to help on the propaganda against southern mills 
in order to retain the mill business in New HEngland. 

It is altogether possible that many other labor agitators who have 
gone into the South have been sent there by outside interests exactly 
as the Governor of Massachusetts sent his two paid emissaries dis- 
guised as philanthropic agents through southern cotton mills, ever 
ready in these days of socialistic, populistic, communistic agitation to 
misrepresent mill conditions in the South, aided an abetted often by 
the teachings of rank §ocialistic professors in colleges and universities. 
Southern industry has been misrepresented and maligned through the 
newspapers and the magazines to an extent to which no other section 
of this country was ever subjected. 

% * * * - * * 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it has been suggested that 
certain persons who are interested in inducing the cotton mills 
of New England to come to the South have advertised as an 
inducement to these mills that the wages paid in the southern 
mills are very much less than those paid in the New England 
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mills. I have no doubt that many promoters. have resorted to 
such scheme in attempting to induce the transfer of factories. 

A few days ago a labor leader—I will not say agitator—hail- 
ing from the North appeared here with a dozen or more cotton- 
mill operatives from North Carolina, from a mill which has 
now become so famous by reason of a recent strike, the Loray 
Mill. I did not see them. I am told that they were dressed 
very poorly, and that there were in the group one or two rather 
emaciated young girls, while all were badly clad. I have no 
doubt, Mr. President, that these operatives had better clothing 
at home, both the girls and the men; and I surmise that they 
were very carefully dressed in their poorest garments for the 
purpose of their appearence here. As to the rather emaciated 
physical appearance of a few of the operatives who came to 
Washington I do not deubt that they were very carefully seleeted 
for that very reason for the purpose of their visit to. the Capital. 
It is, of course, true that ameng several hundred people—even 
those whe enjoy all the comferts of life—-it is possible to find 
a number who are thin and emaciated. Certainly it is true of 
the mill operatives as a rule in North Carolina that they are 
well fed, well clothed, and well housed. Many of them drive 
and own automobiles. There may be some difference in the 
actual amount of money paid the mill operative in New Eng- 
land and in the South; but in New England they do not have 
certain advantages that are worth money that are enjoyed in 
the South. 

Necessarily, rents are higher in New England than in the 
South. Nearly all the southern mills have built and own their 
own houses, which they rent to their employees at very low 
rentals. They furnish them light and water free and fuel at 
cost. They furnish them gardens in the back yards aud mod- 
ern conveniences in the homes. In addition, many of the mills, 
in cooperation with the cities and counties, furnish free to their 
employees splendid schools for the education of their children 
and churches in which to worship. Those are advantages which, 
added to the labor prices paid in the South, would probably more 
than offset the small nominal difference between the cash pay- 
ment in the North and in the South. 

The South has suffered very much Mr. President, by this 
misleading propaganda as to labor conditions in our cotton mills. 
I do not stand here for the purpose of defending the mill peo- 
ple or for the purpose of criticizing the mill laborers, The re- 
lations between the owners and the operatives in my State are 
very fine. Most of the operatives are natives, recruited from 
rural districts and the mountains. They are reasonably satis- 
fied and contented as a rule. The particular mill in question 
is not owned by southern people. It is owned by New England 
people, and my information is that the rate of wage paid there 
is less than that in other cotton mills in that immediate sec- 
tion and generally throughout North Carolina. 

This propaganda ought to be answered, Mr. President. It is 
proposed to answer it by an investigation. I said a few days 
ago, when that resolution was offered, that I thought its scope 
ought to be broadened, and it ought to apply to the cotton mills 
of all sections of the country alike, especially if as its sponsor 
stated, its purpese was to elicit information of value in making 
a tariff law. 

My fundamental objection to the Wheeler resolution was that 
it singled out the southern mills for investigation while every- 
one knows that cotton-mill strikes are much more frequent 
in New England and other sections than in the Southern States. 
That is still my fundamental objeetion to it. I am advised, 
however, by the author of the resolution that he will change 
it in that respect, and make it apply to all sections of the 
country alike. 

I also referred then to the fact that the matter was one that 
the State ought to be allowed to handle, and questioned the 
Federal jurisdiction in the premises. The resolution of the 
Senator from Montana contains a provision for information 
with a view to assisting in the fixing of duties upon cotton 
goods. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s 10 minutes on the 
amendment have expired. He has 10 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. After reflection, I am inclined to think that 
possibly that lays the foundation for Federal investigation if 
it is thought desirable. 

But, Mr. President, it is equally clear that if we are to 
obtain, by this investigation, information with reference to 
the cost of production of cotton goods in this country, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that it is claimed that there is a 
difference in the cost of production in one section and another, 
it is fundamentally necessary that the information should 


embrace the industries in all sections, in order that we may 
have reliable information upon that point. Many of the news- 
papers of the South, and especially of North Carolina, some 
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of them especially speaking fer other North Carolina mills, 
have taken the position that in view of the fact that the South 
has been slandered, and a propaganda which misrepresents the 
situation in southern mills has been persistently carried on 
and disseminated, in some instances by a hostile and prejudi- 
cial press, the cotton industry should and does welcome an 
investigation and. a comparison. That sentiment, I am. ad- 
vised, obtains pretty generally in my State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In just a moment. I wish at this point 
to send to the clerk’s desk an editorial which appeared in the 
Charlotte Observer of yesterday, published in the city of 
Charlotte, N. C., right in the heart of the textile-manufacturing 
district, and generally regarded as the organ and spokesman 
of _ great industry in North Carolina. I ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
editorial will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


BOTH FLOWER GARDEN AND BACK YARD 


Senator WHEELER, proponent of a southern cotton-mill investigation, 
has been in conference with Senator Simmons, agreeable to the propo- 
sition—if New England is inecluded—with result that the Montana 
statesman has broadened his vision and is now a convert to the 
blanket system. The Observer has advocated a Federal investigation 
into cotton mills for the specific purpose of having the situations 
placed before Congress, and through Congress to the Nation, in their 
true light, confident that the South has all to gain and nothing to 
lose, and for the further reason that, the facts having been established, 
the South might hope for a season of relief from the continual pes- 
terments of the one-eyed agitators, become even more active in recent 
months. An “official” investigation into the vegetable and flower 
gardens of southern mill operatives, along with inspeetion of the 
back yards of the New Bngland operatives, would be calculated to 
abate much of the misrepresentation and annoyance to which the 
southern cotton industry has been subjected. Let both New England 
and the South be “ investigated,” and hurry it along, is the contention 
of the Observer. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina now yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator if State troops 
have been ordered out in his State to these various mills, and 
are they patrolling the mills? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. State troops were ordered out at the 
request of the local authorities in the early stages of the strike, 
when the demonstrations were assuming somewhat of a threaten- 
ing aspect. They have long since been withdrawn. The local 
authorities are now in charge, and I understand that the usual 
number of operatives are at work in the Loray mills to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear that. I notice that they 
have been ordered out in my State. IF believe there is one mill, 
or perhaps two mills in one locality, where there is a strike in 
my State, and the governor has ordered out the State troops, 
which are patrolling the neighborhood in which the mills are 
situated. 

I think this is all wrong, and I am glad to know that the 
Senator is going to withdraw his objections to this investiga- 
tion. I am perfeetly content that it should take in all mills. 
I think it should. I think the Senator is right about that; but 
I am giad that the investigation is going to take place. It 
ought to take place. The situation in any community where 
differences have arisen which will bring about the calling out 
of the State troops, in my judgment, ought to be investigated 
along the lines that the Senator suggests, and I hope the resolu- 
tion will pass. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the situation is such that the 
country is entitled to know the facts, especially with this con- 
tention that the southern mill operatives are underpaid and 
underfed and underclothed. Those are not the facts. What we 
need in a situation of this kind are facts, not propaganda. I 
desire—and I think that is the sentiment of the mill people of 
my State and of those interested both in labor and in its em- 
ployers—that the facts shall be brought out, and that this 
propaganda from which the South has suffered so much shall 
be answered, if the facts can answer it and do answer it. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (8. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, ef agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 


Without objection, the 








Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
may not be recognized under the unanimous-consent agreement. 
He has alreidy spoken once. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For that purpose the Sena- 
tor is recognized. The question, however, is on agreeing to the 
previous amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana, as | 
modified. Without objection, the amendment, as modified, is 
agreed to, 

The Senator from Montana offers an amendment, which will 
be stated. \ 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. 
at the bottom of page 9: 


I rise for the purpose of offering 


It is proposed to insert the following 


Every cooperative association joining in an application for certifica- 
tion of or applying for admission to membership in a stabilization cor- 
poration shall subscribe for shares of stock in the same in number equal 
te the number of members of such cooperative association. The par value 
of the shares of any stabilization corporation shall be prescribed by the | 
boar. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. That amendment falls in the same category 
with the previous amendment, simply specifying and detailing 
the powers of the bourd. Personally, I have no objection to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the amendment just 
adopted provides that each cooperative association coming into 
the stabilization corporation shall bring to the stabilization cor- | 
poration some capital. It shall subscribe for as many shares | 
aus it has members, and the par value of the shares will be pre- 
scribed by the board. 

The result of that will be that each cooperative association 
joining in the stabilization corporation will have as many votes 
as it has members, so that each cooperative association will 
have a voice in the management and business of the stabili- 
zation corporation in proportion to the number of members 
that it has. 

It is contemplated that these associations will bring some 
capital, but nothing is provided concerning the matter except 
the provision for the distribution of the profits, on page 11, 
where it is provided that— 

The corporation— 





That is, the stabilization corporation— 


may distribute out of the remainder of such profits for the year, first, a 
eash dividend on its outstanding stock not in excess of 8 per cent of the 
par value thereof, 


But the bill provides that the Government itself, through the 
farm board, may subscribe for stock in the stabilization cor- 
poration to the amount, in the aggregate, of $25,000,000. But 
it provides, on page 8, that “the board shall not vote such 
shares.” I can not quite understand why the Government of 
the United States should be invited to contribute capital to 
the stabilization corporation upon which, if it makes any profits, 
the Government will have some profit but have no voice what- 
ever in the election of officers of the corporation, in the direction 
of any of the business of the corporation, or in the management 
of it in any form whatever. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT 
stated, 

The LeGIsLativeE CLERK. On page 11, line 24, to strike out 
the sentence following the word ‘* payment,” in the following 
words: “The board shall not vote such shares.” 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the object in the Senator’s wanting 
the board to vote the shares? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Government puts money 
into a stabilization corporation, it ought to have a voice in the | 

| 
| 


pro tempore. The amendment will be 


niuinagement of that stabilization corporation, just the same as 
any other stockholder in the corporation, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the Senator’s idea that the Govern- 
ment is going into this activity as a business enterprise, or is 
it going into it for the purpose of aiding the farmers to organize 
a corporation to handle their products? Is it not merely to 
advance the money for the farmers’ organization? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. My idea is that the Government is 
going in to help the farmers get the thing in operation and 
without any purpose to make any money out of it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And not as a business enterprise at all. 
The farmers are going into it as a business enterprise to try to 
help themselves. The Government is simply going into it to 
advance the money. It never has been my understanding of 
the theory of the bill that the Government was to engage in the 
business at all. It was merely to advance the money to set up 
an instrumentality by which the farmers themselves could mar- 
ket their products. I think the Senator’s amendment would 
reverse the whole theory, if the Senator will permit me to say 


| so, on Which the bill is built. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not understand at all the 


| policy of the Government putting money into the stabilization 


corporation, getting certificates of shares for it, and having 
nothing whatever to say about the management of the cor- 
poration. The bill provides that those shares may be retired 
by the stabilization corporation any time they see fit to do so; 
that is, the money may be paid back to the Government at any 
time and the stock canceled, and, of course, when the Govern- 
ment no longer has any money in it, it should not have any 
voice in the management of the corporation, but so long as the 


| Government has money in the corporation in the way of stock, 


I can not see any reason at all why it should not have a voice in 


| the management. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I yield, 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the stabilization corporation must operate under by- 
laws, under rules and regulations adopted for the control of its 
business, which, in the first instance, must be approved by the 
board, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. And it is powerless to change its by-laws 
without the consent of the board. Does not that give quite 
enough control? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. With all deference to the Senator, 
I do not think so at all, because everybody realizes that a cor- 
poration may have by-laws, and yet there is a tremendous power 
given to the officers of the corporation so far as the manage- 
ment of the business is concerned. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is quite true, but the board has the 
additional power at any time to inspect, to examine, these 
stabilization corporations. In other words, the stabilization 
corporation is merely the creature of the board, and it operates 
all the while, as I read the bill, under the direct control of the 
board, not through representation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. With all deference to the Senator, 
the board can not control the selection of the officers of the 
corporation at all. The officers of the corporation are elected 
by the members of the corporation, which consist of the stabili- 
zation corporations, and the Government, so far as the Govern- 
ment puts any money into it. It can not say that Jones or 
Smith shall be the president. 

Mr. GEORGE. It does not vote for the officers, it does not 
participate in the election of the officers, but the stabilization 
corporation itself is simply an organization which operates under 
the complete control of the farm board, as I read the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not read the bill that way. 
I read the bill simply to the effect that the farm board may 
prescribe the by-laws. The by-laws, in the first place, must con- 
form to the by-laws of the board, and they can not be changed 
without the consent of the board, but that is all the control the 
board has over them. It does not participate in the election of 
the officers, it has nothing to say about how the business shall 
be conducted, and I have been unable to find any provision in 
the bill which even gives it liberty to inspect the books of the 
stabilization corporation, to see whether the business is being 
carried on in a safe way under the by-laws. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the tenor of the Senator's argu- 


ment is that in a cooperative the capital does not vote at 
all. The first proposition, to allow the cooperatives to vote in 
proportion to membership, is all right; that is cooperative. It 
seems to me that where the Government is seeking to aid 


ccoperatives, it should not come in and attempt to vete its 
stock. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have said all I care to say 
about that matter. I can not conceive of the Government being 
invited to put in capital and take stock for the capital and being 
given no voice at all in the selection of the officers. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. That is on the principle of one member, 
one vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. A cooperative has as many votes 
as it has members, and it has as many shares of stock. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is on the theory of one man, one 
vote, and that is correct. I approve that part of the Senator’s 
proposition. But I do not like to see the stock holding placed 
alongside the individual. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not think this amendment 
is of tremendous importance as a matter of legislation, although 
it might be important as a matter of psychology. It is true 
that the stabilization corporation is to issue stock to the Federal 
farm board as evidence of its purchase of stock. That stock is 
finally to be absorbed and returned to the cooperative organi- 
zations from earnings in the marketing of produce and com- 
modities. We have proceeded upon the theory that the stabili- 
zation corporation will be farmer owned and farmer controlled, 
While it is true that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Montana would, perhaps, in no wise affect the adminis- 
tration of the legislation by the stabilization corporations, yet 
it would not be completely dominated by the farmers and pro- 
ducers if the Government were permitted to obtrude any repre- 
sentation on the board. Hence, I do not assume that there is 
any likelihood that the Government, by reason of owning cer- 
tain shares of stock in a stabilization corporation, merely when 
it acts as a marketing agency, would dominate the board, but 
it would be putting a Government representative on the board, 
which would be contrary to the theory upon which we are pro- 
ceeding, namely, that the stabilization corporation shall be 
farmer owned and farmer controlled. 

I do not think this would add anything to the bill. It cer- 
tainly would not as a matter of legislation. It might scar, it 
might mar the bill from the standpoint of the psychological 
reaction of the public toward the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. At the top of page 10 the Senator from 
Montana had overlooked this provision: 


A stabilization corporation shall keep such accounts, records, and 
memoranda, and make such report with respect to its transactions, 
business methods, and financial condition, as the board may from time 
to time prescribe; shall permit the board to audit its accounts annually 
and at such other times as the board deems advisable. 


So the Government would have absolute control of it. 

Mr. McNARY. Unquestionably that is true. I am glad the 
Senator from Arkansas has called the attention of the Senate 
to that provision of the bill. I was simply accepting the 
premise adopted by the able Senator from Montana; and for 
that reason, while I have no very stout objection to the amend- 
ment, I have a mild one, sufficiently stout to prevent me from 
accepting the amendment, and I shall have to oppose it if it is 


pressed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, let the amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 


The legislative clerk again read the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I offer another 
amendment based upon the same idea. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, line 8, insert: 

The board shall designate a member thereof who shall be ex officio 
a member of the board of directors of each stabilization corporation. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, under the bill, for 
various purposes the board is authorized to loan sums of very 
great amount to these stabilization corporations. It likewise 
may subscribe to stock in the stabilization corporations to the 
aggregate of $25,000,000, as heretofore indicated. 

According to the action of the Senate now taken, the Govern- 
ment is to have no voice in the selection of the officers of the 
eorporation at all. It will have nothing to do about the man- 
agement of the business. It may, indeed, inspect the records, 
and it may likewise, in effect, prescribe the by-laws under which 
the business is to be operated. But it does have the power and 
it is expected that it will loan some very great amount to the 
stabilization corporation. It is likewise anticipated that it will 
tuke stock as I have indicated. 

If one were organizing a great industrial organization and 
went to a banker to get the money with which to carry on that 
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| business, the indispensable condition would be that the people 
who furnished the money shall have a representative on the 
board of directors. No corporation will advance .money under 
any other conditions, at least if I have any acquaintance 
whatever with financial operations, unless indeed, of course, 
the business is one long established and with such credit as 
that it can get the money anywhere under any conditions. But 
a new enterprise such as this looking to the bankers or other 
people who furnish the money for funds with which to carry 
| on the business must expect that one of the terms will be that 
they have representation upon the board of directors, 

I think that the board ought to be given the power to desig- 
nate at least one member of the board of directors of the 
stabilization corporation. In the case of the Federal land banks 
the act expressly provides that so long as any of the capital 
furnished by the Government of the United States is not re- 
turned to it the Federal Loan Board shall have the power to 
designate a majority of the land banks. But here the Govern- 
ment is to take stock, is to loan large amounts of money, but is 
to have no representation upon the board of directors and does 
| not even have the right to vote for a member of the board of 
| directors, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have no desire to occupy time 
on this matter. Referring to the objections I stated a moment 
ago to the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana, I 
find that the same apply to this proposal. But let me state to 
| the able Senator from Montana that the comparison he makes 
| between his institution and the Federal Farm Loan Board is 
not at all apropos. The main purpose of the board will be to 
take up the surplus, when found to be in excess of the demand, 
for orderly marketing or domestic consumption. That is purely 
a ministerial thing to be performed. When the board finds 
that there is a surplus the stabilization corporation will go out 
and buy the surplus at the market and hold it until such time 
as it deems advisable to sell it in order to carry out the purposes 
of the bill as described in section 1. Any representation upon 
the board would not effectuate this purpose one whit better 
than if it had no representation, but it comes down to a funda- 
mental proposition. 

It is possible, as we look at this from a long-time approach, 
that the Federal farm board may acquire a control of funds 
sufficient to operate on its own account in the matter of pur- 
chasing the surplus and in the matter of merchandising the 
products of the cooperative associations, I think the coopera- 
tive associations composing the stabilization corporation should 
have that opportunity to acquire business acumen and experi- 
ence which would stand them in good stead when the time comes 
| to take the operation of this machinery out of the hands of the 
Government. As the Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Caraway] 
read a moment ago, there are ample provisions safeguarding 
the funds of the Government already in the bill without having 
one member on the board of the stabilization corporation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the Senator is quite right 
that when the cooperative associations take over the entire 
management and the Gevernment has no longer a dollar in the 
business it should not have any representation. That simply 
would require a modification of the amendment so that it should 
have that representation only so long as the corporation, the 
Federal land board, owned stock in the stabilization corporation 
or it is needed for loans. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator. If the Federal farnr 
loan board had no authority to inspect the books of the stabili- 
zation corporation or to modify or prescribe the plan of opera- 
tion and the charter and by-laws, I perhaps would agree with 
the Senator; but not one thing can be done by the stabilization 
corporation unless it mects absolutely with the sanction of the 
Federal farm board. That is enough authority without placing 
one of its members ex officio on the board of the stabilization 
corporation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not see the necessity for 
the last amendment offered by the Senator from Montana. I 
am a little afraid of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
reported for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, line 3, after the word 
“act,” strike out the period and insert: 

Including investigations of the feasibility of establishing new agri- 
cultural industries, giving especial preference to new plants or crops 
competing with imports of agricultural products which will tend to 
ameliorate overproduction of staple crops in the continental United 
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States by diverting to new or noncompetitive crops land now devoted, 
or likely to be devoted, to the production of crops suffering from over- 
production, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there are now under irrigation 
in the southwestern part of the United States more than a mil- 
lion acres of land. By the Southwest I mean Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Nevada, and California. A considerable part of 
that acreage is now growing crops that compete with crops 
grown under rainfall conditions such as wheat, corn, and short- 
staple cotton, 

In the comparatively near future, as we reckon time in the 
history of our country, there will be large additional areas of 
land brought under cultivation through the construction of 
great reclamation work. Congress has authorized the construc- 
tion of a dam at Boulder Canyon to impound 9,500,000 acre-feet 
of water. One million acre-feet of that water may be used for 
domestic purposes, leaving 8,500,000 acre-feet of water which 
with water duty of 4 acre-feet will irrigate 2,100,000 acres of 
land. There are some 600,000 acres of land now under irriga- 
tion in Arizona, California, and Mexico, but with the comple- 
tion of that dam at least 1,500,000 acres of new land must be 
brought under cultivation, of which at least one-half should be 
located in my own State. 

In Arizona by authority of Congress we have about completed 
the San Carlos irrigation project bringing in another 100,000 
acres. In the vicinity of the Salt River project by private en- 
terprise at least 150,000 additional acres of land will soon be 
brought: under irrigation. In New Mexico, with the assistance 
of Congress, the Rio Grande Conservancy District will bring 
under cultivation about 125,000 acres of land. In Texas, on 
the lower Rio Grande, there is now 350,000 acres of land under 
cultivation. Pursuant to a treaty, which Congress has author- 
ized to be negotiated with Mexico and which it is hoped will be 
made in the near future, that area will be increased to a million 
acres. Altogether, within the not remote future, it is possible 
that 2,500,000 acres of new lands will be brought under irriga- 
tion, 

The question is, Shall that land be planted in corn, wheat, 
short-staple cotton, and similar crops, to compete with existing 
American agriculture, or should the Federal farm board and 
the Department of Agriculture take time by the forelock and 
begin a study of the crops that might be best planted there 
which will not compete with the farm lands of the United 
States now under cultivation? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Is there not another question involved? Why 
should the Congress perpetually appropriate millions and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for reclamation and irrigation pur- 
poses and now appropriate $500,000,000 to buy the surplus that 
we already have? If what the Senator said is true and near 
realization, instead of appropriating $500,000,000 for the pur- 
poses herein stated we ought to appropriate $2,500,000,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That may be; but the point I want to make 
is that the lands I have mentioned can grow crops that do not 
compete with the rest of the United States. Out in Arizona 
we are growing long-staple Egyptian cotton that does not com- 
pete with any other cotton grown in America. We are most 
successfully growing varieties of dates originally imported from 
Algeria and Mesopotamia. There will be produced in the 
United States this year about 1,500,000 pounds of dates. We 
are importing over 50,000,000 pounds. I refer to these crops as 
illustrations of what has been done and what can be done if 
proper attention is given to the subject by the timely introduc- 
tion of new and noncompetitive crops. 

I proposed an amendment to the bill originally which first 
set up the principle that it is desirable to conduct research of 
this character and then authorized an appropriation available 
to the Department of Agriculture to do it. I visited the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and talked over the matter with him, found 
him sympathetic with the idea, but of the opinion that it would 
hardly be appropriate to ask in this bill for an appropriation 
for the benefit of the Department of Agriculture. He did be- 
lieve, however, that it would be proper for the Federal farm 
board, to be created under the pending bill, to look into the 
problem and advise his department. I send to the clerk’s desk 
a letter which I have from Secretary Hyde in which he com- 
mented favorably upon my former proposal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1929. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 

DeaR SENATOR: Very careful consideration has been given to the 
amendment referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
Apri! 23 intended to apply to S. 1, “A bill to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate and for- 
eign commerce,” which you very briefly discussed with me in my office a 
few days ago. 

The department is in sympathy with the general purpose of investigat- 
ing the feasibility of establishing new agricultural industries, giving 
especial preference to new plants or crops competing with imports of 
agricultural products which will tend to ameliorate overproduction of 
staple crops in the continental United States by diverting to new or 
noncompetitive crops land now devoted, or likely to be devoted, to the 
production of crops suffering from overproduction. 

The question remains, of course, for the consideration of Congress 
as to whether this is a measure of the type which should be considered 
at the present emergency session. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArtTHUr M. Hype, Secretary. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Anyone who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the amendment that I have now offered with the second 
paragraph of the letter just read will find that I have taken 
the words of the letter and offered them as an amendment to 


“the bill, on page 6, wherein it is provided that the board shall, 


through the Secretary of Agriculture, indicate to the appro- 
priate bureau or division of the Department of Agriculture any 
special problem on which research is needed to aid in carrying 
out the purposes of the bill. I take it that under that particu- 
lar language everything contained in my amendment might 
possibly be done, but I think I have demonstrated to the Senate 
that this is a problem of such great importance, involving 
such large areas of new lands which are certain to be brought 
under cultivation, that it is entirely proper to direct especial 
attention to the problem and ask the Federal farm board to 
pass upon it and make recommendations to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to the Congress. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear the 
Senator say that there is already authority in the bill to do the 
thing he wants done. I suppose the reiteration would be for 
the purpose of emphasis only. I do not know whether that is a 
proper kind of legislation. I can not conceive that it is. 

Let me say to the Senator from Arizona that in the appro- 
priation bill passed annually by the Congress there is a para- 
graph authorizing the extension service of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics to do this work in connection with the 48 
land-grant colleges. Some such work is being done, and I think 
the State of Arizona, so ably represented by the Senator, has 
received some benefit through such Federal operations. 

So long as the authority is given to the board, does the Sen- 
ator believe that it would be good legislation to repeat it or 
duplicate a work now being done by the Department of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have offered the amendment 
in all sincerity. American agriculture must face this problem 
and meet it squarely in the very near future in connection with 
the bringing under cultivation of large areas of new land. The 
problem is to find such crops to plant upon those lands as will 
not compete with the present agricultural production of the rest 
of the United States. I think that no harm can come from em- 
phasizing that situation. For that reason I have offered the 
amendment, and I hope it may prevail. No harm, I repeat, 
can come from it. And much good will certainly be accom- 
plished. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and is open to amendment. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
proposes an amendment, which will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHreF CLERK. On page 22, line 1, beginning with the 
word “examination,” it is proposed to strike out the remainder 
of line 1 and lines 2 to 15, inclusive, and to renumber the see- 
tions 13 and 14 sections 12 and 13, respectively. 

Mr. KING. Let the section proposed to be stricken out by 
the amendment of the Senator from Colorado be read. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
EXAMINATION OF BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS OF BOARD 

Sc. 12. Any action of the Treasury Department in issuing or receiv- 
ing export debentures, and vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
board for expenditures from the revolving fund or insurance moneys, 
shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Government; except 
that all such transactions shall, subject to the above limitations, be 
examined by the General Accounting Office at such times and in such 
manner as the Comptroller General of the United States may by regu- 
lation prescribe. Such examination shall be for the sole purpose of 
making a report to the Congress and to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the board of all such transactions in violation of law, together with 
guch recommendations thereon as the Comptroller General deems 
advisable. 


Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, my amendment proposes 
to strike out section 12 appearing on page 22 of the pending bill. 
In my opinion, that provision of the bill is an exotic which has 
been imported into this proposed legislation without cause and 
utterly without justification. It proposes to raze the require- 
ment found in ordinary legislation and in the statutes now 
existing as to accounting, so that the board will not be account- 
able to anybody for the expenditures it may make, and will not 
otherwise be in any way accountable anywhere on earth to 
anybody. 

I submit, Mr. President, that our experience in connection 
with the operations of some of the independent establishments 
of the Government, such as the Alien Property Custodian’s office 
and some others, ought to be sufficient to make the Senate hesi- 
tate to adopt such a provision as that which I seek to strike out. 
Under it the farm board may exercise its discretion in any way 
whatsoever it may please without being accountable to any pub- 
lic officer. The members of the board when appointed ought not 
to have a roving commission to spend the money taken out of 
the Public Treasury without accounting. They ought to be 
compelled under the ordinary provisions of existing law to be 
accountable to somebody at some time; and it should not be as 
provided here merely that the General Accounting Office shall 
some time examine their accounts as the Comptroller General 
may prescribe and report to Congress and to the Treasury and 
to the board. 

I submit that under existing circumstances, and in view of the 
experience which we have had, the disbursements of the farm 
board ought to be held strictly in line with existing statutory 
enactments, and that its accounts should be examined by the 
regular accounting officer of the Government, so that we may 
know how the money is expended and be certain that we shall 
be getting a dollar’s worth for every dollar expended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado 
evidently mistakes the meaning of section 12 of the bill, or I do. 
It seems to me that it is a perfectly clear proposal. It reads as 
follows: 


Sec. 12. Any action of the Treasury Department in issuing or receiv- 
ing export debentures, and vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
board for expenditures from the revolving fund or insurance moneys, 
shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Government; 
except— 


And here is the meat in the coconut— 


except that all such transactions shall, subject to the above limitations, 
be examined by the General Accounting Office at such times and in such 
manner as the Comptroller General of the United States may by regu- 
lation prescribe. Such examination shall be for the sole purpose of 
making a report to the Congress and to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the board of all such transactions in violation of law, together with 
such recommendations thereon as the Comptroller General deems 
advisable. 


It seems to me that that is a very clear proposal, which will 
require the Comptroller General of the United States to pass 
upon these transactions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall do so in a second. I wish to say 
that, so far as the present law is concerned, the Treasury 
Department is the only department which is not now examined 
by the Comptroller General. There ought not to be any such 
exception, and I think the committee has been very wise in 
including section 12 in the bill. I now yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the power of 
the Comptroller General to make the investigation authorized 
by section 12 is limited to investigation and report to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and to the Congress of the United States, 
Manifestly, the object of the provision is this: If, after the 
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Secretary of the Treasury has under the provisions of the act 
issued debentures and those debentures may have been nego- 
tiated, an accounting officer should be permitted to hold that the 
law was violated in some technical feature, that something was 
omitted to be done that should have been done, or some act per- 
formed that should not have been performed, it would have the 
effect of discrediting the debentures and destroying their market 
value, and thus defeat the very purpose of the Congress in 
authorizing the issuance of the debentures. 

The power of the Comptroller General is limited by the sec- 
tion to bringing to the attention of Congress and the Secretary 
of the Treasury and perhaps the board the features in which 
the law has not been conformed to. That will enable the 
authorities to correct, as to future transactions, any mistakes 
that may have been made, but it will save transactions which 
have already occurred from the effect which I have described. 

I call to the attention of the Senator from Colorado these 
considerations in the belief that it is quite important, if deben- 
tures are to be issued, to put nothing into the law which may 
have the effect of impairing their value or their negotiability 
after they may have been issued. 

It seems to me that the committee has done pretty well, 
although experience may show the necessity of additional safe- 
guards to those already provided in section 12. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think that the Senator 
from Arkansas is entirely right about it. Of course, this pro- 
vision ought to be in the bill; it can not possibly hurt anyone; 
it is a safeguard that ought to be provided, and these transac- 
tions should not be had unless the accounting officer goes over 
them carefully and reports to the Congress and to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and to the board. It is a very wise precaution, 
and the section should be left in the bill, in my judgment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
neesee yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I ask for information, is there any provision 
in this section or any other section of the bill which provides 
for such an examination by some authority in either the 
Treasury or some other department for the purpose of testing 
the accuracy and the correctness of the amount, for instance, 
of the debentures issued or as to whether or not the debentures 
ought to have been issued? Suppose, for instance, that those 
having the administration of the act in charge should hold 
that a debenture should be issued when in fact it ought not 
to be issued or upon a commodity as to which it ought not 
to have been issued or should make a mistake in the computa- 
tion or anything of that nature, is there any authority by 
which an examination may be had to test those questions, 
not for the purpose, as suggested by my friend from Arkansas 
of discrediting the particular debenture that may be evidence 
of the error, but for the purpose of guarding against the future? 

Mr. McKELLAR. None other except what is contained in 
section 12, and I think that section is ample and very proper. 
I hope that the amendment be defeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I send an amendment to the 
desk and ask to have the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Michigan will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 4, it is proposed to strike out all 
of lines 24 and 25, and on page 5, all of line 1, and line 2 down 
to and including the comma after the word “ employees,” and 
to substitute therefor the following: 


(e) May (1) appoint and fix the salary of a secretary and, in ac- 
cordance with the classification act of 1923 and subject to the pro- 
visions of the civil service laws, appoint and fix the salaries of such 
experts and other officers and employees as are necessary to execute 
such functions, 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the amendment merely 
changes the bill as it now reads so as to include within the 
civil service the experts who are excluded under the present 
wording of the bill. I spoke to the chairman of the committee 
about it, and he said he had no objection to the amendment, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I think it was two weeks ago when I received 
a letter from the Civil Service Commission suggesting this modi- 
fication. I shall be glad to have the amendment adopted, 
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The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore, 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a second. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
is recognized. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, before the amendment shall 
be disposed of I want to be recognized. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was on my feet to speak to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McKEXLLAR. The Senator from Arkansas was objecting 


Without objection, the 


Without objection, the 


to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well, objection being 
made, the question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] is recognized. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Michigan again where his amendment comes in? 

Mr. COUZENS. I have not the bill here, but the clerk has 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
stated. 

The CHIEF CerK. On page 4 of the bill it is proposed to strike 
out lines 24 and 25, and on page 5 all of line 1, and line 2 down 
to and including the comma after the word “ employees,” and to 
substitute therefor the following: 


(e) May (1) appoint and fix the salary of a secretary, and, in 
accordance with the classffication act of 1923 and subject to the 
provisions of the civil service 


Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That is all I wanted to know, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 

Mr. COUZENS. I simply want to point out to the Senator 
that the only difference is that the word “experts,” as it now 
reads, comes before the provision in regard to the classification 
act. My amendment puts “experts” after that provision and 
includes them in the civil-service classification. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is exactly the matter to which I 
wanted to call attention. We people who are more familiar 
with cotton know that if you are going to get an expert to 
deal with that, it is very likely that he could not comply with 
the requirements of the Civil Service Commission, He would 
have to be under 35 years of age. Most men who have become 
experts in the handling and selling of cotton are much beyond 
that age. There is not a cotton cooperative association in 
America now that would not be stripped of practically every one 
of its experts if the provisions of this amendment were to go 
into the bill. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] says that the Sena- 
tor intends to exclude experts from the provisions of the 
civil service classification act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no—to put them under it. 

Mr. COUZENS. The amendment puts them under it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I understood; but the Sena- 
tor from Virginia says I am wrong. I know that it would be 
tremendously unfortunate for the cotton industry if that amend- 
ment should prevail. ; 

Recently there was a man here from Arkansas by the name of 
Bennett, who possibly knows more about handling long-staple 
cotton than any other man in America, who wanted to work for 
the Government; but he was beyond the age limit. Otherwise 
he had every qualification. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 





Mr. CARAWAY. I do. 
‘ = NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator about the age 
imit. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is 35 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator sure about that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean to say that under the 


civil service act no one over 35 years of age is entitled to 
employment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
under. 

Mr. McNARY. Fifty-five, is it not? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Forty-five. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well; say it is 45. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the people here on the floor who 
quibble about the age would certainly be very wise to look over 
the amendment and let us ascertain the facts, because, while 


I think the examination age is 35 and 


I am sure it is 35. 
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I am not so familiar with other lines of industry which would 
be affected by this bill, I am satisfied that we would rob the 
cotton. grower of the opportunity of getting the best talent 
available if that provision should go into the bill; and I hope 
it does not do it. I hope the Chair will withdraw his sug- 
gestion that the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. I only speak my own views, of course, when 
any of these matters come up. The proposed legislation, I 
think, is in the right direction, and is comprehended in all the 
legislation that has been enacted by Congress for a good many 
years. 

The Senator has set forth a proposition here that I have never 
heretofore heard. As I get the Senator’s view, there are very 
competent experts in the cotton line who are under 45 years 
of age. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the age is 35, but I should say that 
the great majority of men who have had long experience in 
marketing cotton would be above that age. It is a business 
that men grow up slowly in and develop by long experience. I 
know, for instance, that the great expert that the cotton opera- 
tives have, who used to be in Georgia, is a much older man 
than that. In my own State I think that the men who are 
directing the enterprise, if that provision goes in, would be ex- 
cluded. At least I hope that the Senator from Michigan will 
not press his amendment this afternoon, and will let us inquire 
into the matter. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have no objection to the amendment going 
over if the Senator wants to look into it further; but I am 
going to press it later on, and I now go on record as not want- 





ing the bill to go through without this amendment being 
voted on. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well, of course, the Senator did not 


want it to go through anyway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the time being the Sena- 
tor from Michigan withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 14, line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out “such loans” and insert the following: ; 

No such loan for the construction, purchase, or lease of such facilities 
shall be made unless the cooperative association or stabilization cor- 
poration demonstrates to the satisfaction of the board that there are 
not available suitable existing facilities that will furnish their services 
to the association or corporation at reasonable rates and no such loan 
for the construction of such facilities shall be made unless the eoopera- 
tive association or stabilization corporation demonstrates to the satis- 
faction of the board that suitable facilities are not available for use 
or for purchase or lease by the association or corporation at a reason- 
able price or rent. Loans. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], this is the amend- 
ment which was prepared by the able Senator from Oregon, but 
which he permitted me to introduce, making it obligatory upon 
the board first to ascertain whether there are any existing 
facilities which may be utilized by the board before the board 
proceeds to provide its own facilities. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the Senator concluded his remarks, or 
does he desire to ask a question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I was hoping the Senator from Oregon 
might conclude them for me. 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be very glad to discuss the question 
if the Senator will let me have the floor, unless he desires to do 
so himself. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, all I have to say is that it 
appears to me that this is a very wise provision. It is now in- 
cluded in the House bill, and I take it for granted that the 
Senator from Oregon will give it his full support. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the bill as proposed and re- 
ported by the committee did not contain this amendment. It 
permitted the Federal farm board, in the exercise of prudent 
judgment, to construct or acquire facilities whenever it was 
thought that it was necessary for the purpose of processing farm 
commodities. 

After the report was made the chairman was visited by the 
representatives of a great number of cooperative organizations 


The amendment will be 
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engaged in the elevator business, warehousing, processing, con- 
trolling and owning evaporators, and kindred institutions. The 
argument of these gentlemen was that under the bill the board 
might duplicate facilities now in existence, which would work to 
the great disadvantage of those who had money invested in 
present physical facilities. 

My attention was called to a provision in the House bill. I 
stated two weeks ago, in discussing the matter here on the floor 
with the Senator from New York, that in my opinion the Fed- 
eral farm board would not duplicate these facilities, as it would 
not be good business prudence to do so, and it would bring about 
an economic waste which a man of business sense would not do, 
and that in my judgment it was useless to offer an amendment 
on the subject. After I was interviewed by the representatives 
of these cooperative associations and some organizations whieh 
owned property individually as millers and warehousemen, I 
asked the drafting bureau to take from the House bill this par- 
ticular provision, and presented it for the consideration of the 
Senate. 

I find no fault with the proposal of the Senator from New 
York. I know there are some present who believe that prob- 
ably it should not be put in the bill, but if there are facilities 
that meet the present situation, no one would want to see the 
Jovernment funds expended to duplicate those physical facili- 
ties. This amendment simply provides that before that can be 
done there must be a finding by the board that existing facili- 
ties are not adequate, or that they can not be obtained at a 
reasonable price or on reasonable terms, whether the charge be 
rental or interest. That is a condition precedent to action. It 
is a condition, in my opinion, that would obtain with the board 
if the amendment were left out of the bill; but some who are 
interested and have their money invested believe that this safe- 
guard ought to be here, requiring the board to make this sur- 
vey, this examination, and these findings, before Government 
money shall be expended. 

I am speaking now for myself alone, without regard to the 
committee. As chairman, I reported favorably the bill without 
this amendment, but I am attempting to explain in a brief way 
the purposes of the amendment, how I think it would operate, 
and those who initiated the movement that brought the amend- 
ment to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mtr. President, I recognize the force of what 
has been said by the able Senator from Oregon upon this 
amendment. In my opinion, however, it would be a most unfor- 
tunate provision to be adopted by the Senate. It would, I 
believe, if you will follow the language of the amendment, put 
the board in a strait-jacket, so far as what are termed “ exist- 
ing facilities’ may be concerned, for it requires that— 

No such loan for the construction, purchase, or lease of such facili- 


ties shall be made unless the cooperative association or stabilization 
corporation demonstrates— 


That is, the burden is put in the first instance upon the sta- 
bilization corporation or the cooperative to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the board that there are not available suitable 
existing facilities— 

That will furnish their services to the association or corporation at 
reasonable rates, and no such loan for the construction of such facili- 
ties shall be made unless the cooperative association or stabilization 
corporation demonstrates to the satisfaction of the board that suitable 
facilities are not available for use or for purchase or lease by the asso- 
ciation or corperation at a reasonable price or rent. 


I recognize all that may be said in behalf of those who have 
put their money into facilities, into warehouses, into various 
places and various constructions and processing arrangements 
that may be required by stabilization corporations; but, sir, I 
take it that whether they have invested their money or whether 
they have not, the board will determine the appropriate thing 
to be done under existing circumstances; and in the exercise 
of discretion by the board it ought not to be hampered in the 
slightest degree. The care first under this amendment is for 
those who are engaged in warehousing or those who are what 
we term middlemen; and that care should not thus be pointed, 
because the object of the bill is first to care for agriculture 
itself, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I regret that I can not 
agree with the chairman of the committee [Mr. McNary] con- 
cerning this amendment. The Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] has outlined the chief objections to it. It seems to 
me that the amendment places the entire burden of proof 
upon the board for engaging or permitting cooperatives to 
engage in the construction of facilities for the storage and proc- 
essing of agricultural commodities; and it occurs to me that 
conunission merchants and middlemen desiring to obstruct 
activities on the part of stabilization corporations desiring to 
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operate in any particular field will be afforded an opportunity 


to go into the courts and to seek restraining orders from the. 


courts, and force the board to conduct long legal proceedings 
to demonstrate that they have followed the rules laid down 
in this amendment, and that their action in loaning money to 
stabilization corporations or cooperatives for the construction 
of these facilities has been warranted under the provisions of 
this amendment, should it be adopted. 

Mr. President, the whole premise upon which this bill is 
drawn is to give the bourd extraordinary freedom of activity 
in carrying out its powers, and it seems to me a littie incon- 
sistent for the argument to be made here in support of certain 
amendments that the board shall be restrained in its activity 
and against certain amendments that we are assuming that a 
wise and an able board will be appointed and that it will pro- 
ceed to carry out the provisions of this act with good judgment 
and in good faith. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator’s conclusion just 
stated is undoubtedly accurate if the premise is justified or sus- 
tained by the amendment, but I do not understand that the 
amendment contemplates that there shall be a review by any 
authority of the board's decision on the subject as to whether 
existing facilities are available at a reasonable charge. The 
board having determined that question, its decision is final and 
conclusive. No appeal is provided for and no review can be had. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Iam not under the impression that any 
provision for review is provided in the amendment, and, of 
course, I would submit to the legal opinion of the Senator from 
Arkansas, but it occurred to me that should the board act 
under this amendment, assuming that it should be adopted, and 
some interested parties feel that injury would occur to their 
business, it would give an opportunity for them to go into the 
courts and to raise the question as to whether a demonstration 
had been made that adequate facilities were not available at a 
reasonable rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator will permit 
me-—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very glad to get the Senator’s 
opinion, because I raised this point in the hope that it would be 
cleared up before the amendment was acted upon, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The only question that could 
be carried to a court under the amendment, as I see it, would 
be whether or not the board had decided the issue as to the 
existence of adequate facilities which could be secured at a 
reasonable charge. If the board proceeded to make a loan with- 
out deciding that question, I think a party in interest might 
ask an injunction on the ground that the board had not per- 
formed its duty as required by law, but the first act that any 
cooperative would perform would be to submit to the board the 
information that it was unable to secure warehouse or elevator 
facilities at a reasonable charge, and have the board determine 
that question before proceeding with its application for a loan. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am very glad to get 
the opinion of the Senator, whom everyone recognizes as an 
able lawyer, upon that question; but, in my judgment, even 
though the doubt in my mind is relieved by the opinion of the 
Senator concerning the possibility of its being taken advantage 
of by interested parties for the purpose of hampering the 
board, nevertheless it seems to me that there are many other 
reasons, and sound reasons, why this amendment should not be 
adopted. 

The fact that it places upon the cooperative association or 
the stabilization corporation the necessity for making a demon- 
stration will necessarily lead to long drawn out procedure 
before the board, which, in and of itself, will hamper it in 
carrying out the provisions of the bill. 

We all know very well that farmers are to-day suffering 
because of high rates which are charged them for the handling 
of their products by commission merchants and middlemen. 
If a cooperative association or a stabilization corporation de- 
sires to secure a loan for the purpose of relieving the farmers 
producing some particular commodity from excessive charges, 
if this amendment is adopted, a prolonged hearing will neees- 
sarily result, because the interested parties who fear the com- 
petition on the part of the cooperative association or the stabili- 
zation corporation will of necessity make every effort to prevent 
the board from extending credit to the cooperative or the sta- 
bilization corporation which desires to build facilities for 
handling any particular commodity. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield to the Senator in just a 
moment. The Senator realizes that the time is very limited. 
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It seems tg me, Mr. President, that if we are not going to 
assume that this board is to be composed of able men who will 
carry out the provisions of this measure in good faith and with 
good judgment, then this entire bill should be scrapped and it 
should be rewritten, because it is written upon the assump- 
tion that the board is to have extraordinary latitude in the 
carrying out of the provisions of this bill. To come in now 
and at the last moment and lay down limitations with regard 
to the board’s activities in certain connections seems to me 
to be entirely unjustified and illogical, and I trust that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York will be 
rejected. 

Mr, BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think this amendment 
would not protect the cooperatives in any sense. It seems 
to me it is designed to protect the owners of facilities out- 
side of the cooperatives. This is a bill to encourage coopera- 
tives; that is the theory of it all the way through, and if it 
is to succeed, it must do that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it also a bill to discourage all private 
enterprise? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I believe it is a bill to organize all 
private enterprise handling farm products into cooperatives. 

Mr. COPELAND. And to put out of business all private 
investments now made, so that they would be entirely in the 
hands of cooperatives? 

Mr. BROOKHART. All private investment that is han- 
dling and processing farm products ought to be reorganized 
into cooperatives, and this bill ought to be a start in that 
direction. 

Instead of doing that, this gives a sort of strait-jacket 
monopoly to the owners of these facilities. They might be 
adequate but not up to date. They might be in such condi- 
tion that they could be used, but why tie this board up from 
transacting business with facilities any more than you would 
an individual? The individuals to whom the Senator has 
referred did not have to get a ruling of any board to enable 
them to construct their properties in any way. Why shouid 
this board be compelled to pass on the adequacy or any other 
characteristic in reference to somebody’s else property? If 
they wanted to sell it to the board, very well; let the board 
consider that, but to say that the board shall first determine 
that these facilities are inadequate and then authorize the 
cooperative or the stabilization corporation, which is the same 
thing, to perform its function, is a ridiculous proposition to 
me, and I think it stands strongly in the way of cooperative 
development. I think it is one of those jokers in the bill which 
ties us fast to a certain line of private capital, to private 
ownership outside of this marketing proposal. 

For these reasons I hope the amendment will be defeated. 
I certainly can not approve that sort of an arrangement in 
reference to a scheme to encourage and develop cooperatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Cope- 
LAND]. 


The amendment was rejected. 
Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I propose an amendment, which I 
desire to have printed and lie on the desk, and which I would 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
amendment. 
The CHier CLerK. On page 25, after line 6, the Senator 


from North Dakota proposes to insert a new paragraph, as 
follows: 


(f) The President is hereby authorized, through such agency or 
agencies as he may designate, to purchase in the United States and 
transport and distribute wheat and/or its products for the relief of 
the distressed and starving people of China. The President is hereby 
authorized to expend or cause to be expended out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated a sum not exceeding $200,000,000 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this section. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send an amendment to the 
desk, which I ask to have printed and lie upon the table. It 
proposes to amend the bill, on page 17, line 14, in lieu of the 
figures “ $500,000,000” to insert the figures “ $1,000,000,000,” 
So as to read: 

REVOLVING FUND 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$1,000,000,000, which shall be made available by the Congress as soon 
as practicable after the approval of this act and shall constitute a 
revolving fund to be administered by the board as provided in this act. 


like to have read. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment wiil lie on the 
table and be printed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 
14, 1929, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate May 13 (legis- 
lative day of May 7), 1929 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Ralph L. Carr, of Colorado, to be United States attorney, 
district of Colorado, vice George Stephan, term expired. 





CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 13 (legis- 
lative day of May 7), 1929 
MEMBER FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 
Horace Paul Bestor. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 

Richard E. Hawes to be ensign. 

John R. Barber to be dental surgeon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 13, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Gracious Heavenly Father, with Thee we would begin this 
day and be sensitively conscious that Thou art the source of 
all wisdom. Forgive our incompetency and help us. Give us 
great confidence in that divine guidance that assures the man 
of vision the faithful servant and the loving heart. Without 
this we make of our duty an uninviting drudgery. It is for us, 
our Father, to express ourselves in terms of helpfulness; in- 
spire us to do so. We may fail in ten thousand things, but we 
must not fail in one. We must live and speak the soul’s truth. 
Take our homes and our children and fold them in Thy blessed 
arms. Dispel all fear and lull them to sweet repose. How 
memorable shall be this day if we bring gladness and en- 
couragement to others. May we do so; and unto Thee be 
eternal praises. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a joint. resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker : 

H. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to extend the provisions of 
Public Resolution No. 92, Seventieth Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1929. 

RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
eation, which was read and ordered spread upon the Journal: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10, 1929. 
Hon. NicHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I beg leave to inform you that I have this 
day transmitted to the Governor of the State of Minnesota my resigna- 
tion as a Representative in the Congress of the United States from the 
fifth district of Minnesota, to be effective at the close of business June 
30, this year. 

Respectfully yours, 
Water Ul. Newton. 
THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Spezker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a joint resolution passed by the General 
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Assembly of Maryland, and I also ask that the Clerk may read 
it from the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous eonsent that the Clerk may read the joint resolution 
passed by the General Assembly of Maryland, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint Resolution 3 


A joint resolution recommending to the Congress of the United States 
that The Star-Spangled Banner be declared to be the national anthem 
of the United States of America 
Whereas The Star-Spangled Banner has by acclaim of the people of our 

country and by general consent of the civilized governments of the 

world been recognized as the national anthem of the United States of 

America ; and 
Whereas under the leadership of the Society of the War of 1812 in 

Maryland, supported by the patriotic societies of the country generally, 

tlie birthplace of The Star-Spangled Banner, namely, Fort McHenry, was 

dedicated as a national shrine on September 12, 1928: Therefore be it 

Resowed by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the Congress of 
the United States be earnestly requested to take appropriate action 
whereby The Star-Spangled Banner may be declared to be the national 
anthem of the United States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Maryland be, and he is 
hereby, requested to transmit, under the great seal of this State, a copy 
of the aforegoing resolution to the President of the United States, the 

President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

and to each of the representatives from Maryland in both Houses of 

Congress, 

Approved March 8, 1929. 


I, David C. Winebrenner, 3d, secretary of state, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a true and correct copy of Joint Resolution No. 8 of the 
acts of the General Assembly of Maryland of 1929. 

As witness my hand and official seal this 8th day of May, 1929. 

[SE4L.] Davin C, WINEBRENNER, 3d, 

Secretary of State. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state o* 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to readjust the tariff. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 2667. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Snexx in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes, 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair state how the 
time used in general debate stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon has used 13 
minutes more than has the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. NELSoN]. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, this special session was called, and this tariff bill 
is being written, in the avowed interest of the agriculturist. 
The leading vegetable crop in this country is the potato crop, 
exceeding all others in acreage, production, and value. It is an 
important industry in 42 States of the Union, and peculiarly 
subject to foreign competition. The winter crop, produced in 
the Southern States, needs added protection from the imports 
of Bermuda, Cuba, and Mexico; while the summer, or principal 
crop, raised in the Northern States, has long suffered ruinous 
competition from the cheaper land, labor, and transportation 
costs of the Canadian producer, 

The production of potatoes in this country is usually sufficient, 
even in short-crop years, to supply all domestic demands, with- 
out importations, This market should be preserved to the 
American potato grower. [Applause.] Every carload imported 
displaces a corresponding carload of American potatoes, mate- 
rially increases the surplus problem, depresses the nrarket, keeps 
it in an unstabilized condition, and, in particular markets and 
as to particular growers, works great hardship. 
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The Fordney-McCumber tariff bill carried a rate of 50 cents 
per 100 pounds on potatoes, the equivalent ad valorem being less 
than 30 per cent. This rate has proved wholly inadequate to 
preserve the American market to the American farmer. From 
1922 to 1927 importations practically trebled, while the importa- 
tions of 1926 and 1927 represented an increase of 281 per cent 
over those of the two preceding years. In 1927 over 5,000,000 
bushels were imported, mostly from Canada. 

Official experiments have demonstrated that it costs the 
Maine farmer about $53 more per acre to produce potatoes than 
it does the grower in New Brunswick, Canada. In addition to 
this, the latter enjoys an advantage in cheap water transporta- 
tion to points on the Atlantic seaboard of about 35 cents per 
hundredweight. Even in years of large production and low 
prices, the Canadian farmer may successfully export his pota- 
toes into this country. Worst of all, when, after several lean 
years, a good year comes and the American potato farmer sees 
an opportunity to recoup some of his losses and escape from the 
hands of the banks and fertilizer companies, with no ad valorem 
provision in the tariff, he finds his favorable market destroyed 
and his hopes drowned in a flood of cheaper Canadian potatoes. 

The potato crop of 1928 was about 462,000,000 bushels, creat- 
ing a surplus of over 60,000,000 bushels, yet Canadian potatoes 
continued to come into this market. When the call for this 
special session was issued the potato farmers of my State were 
in a deplorable condition financially. For months prices on po- 
tatoes had been far below the cost of production. Potatoes 
which cost the farmer $1.50 per barrel of 165 pounds had been 
selling for from 50 cents to $1.10 a barrel—an average of 80 
cents—while the condition was being continually aggravated by 
importations of potatoes from Canada. 

What is true of Maine is true of other States. The potato 
farmers of this country are to-day in a situation that warrants 
every assistance within reason. This tariff is primarily an 
agricultural measure. It has raised the equivalent ad valorem 
on fresh tomatoes from 15 per cent to 89 per cent, on onions 
from 68 per cent to 79 per cent, on turnips from 20 per cent to 
42 per cent, on fresh beans from 13 per cent to 93 per cent, on 
dry beans from 50 per cent to 72 per cent. The equivalent ad 
valorem on peanuts remains at 106 per cent. Everything else 
in the agricultural line is taken care of with the exception of 
potatoes. They remain as they have been, with an equivalent 
ad valorem of less than 30 per cent, notwithstanding the fact 
that the American market is open to successful Canadian com- 
petition, importations have practically trebled, and the American 
potato farmer faces bankruptcy. 

I thoroughly believe in party government and party regularity. 
I come from a State that has been regular since the days of 
Frémont. [Applause.] I know that the present tariff bill 
should be wuitten by Republicans, and I realize the dangers of 
divided counsels and divided responsibilities. I honor the Re- 
publican leaders of this House and desire to follow their sug- 
gestions so far as I can without proving recreant to the trust 
reposed in me by the people of my State. These have long en- 
dured without complaint the aches and pains of agricultural and 
economic depression, but the time has come when they ask for 
themselves a little of that protection to the American producer 
for which they have voted so long and so consistently in the 
years that are gone. [Applause.] Mine are not a people who 
look to legislation as a panacea for every economic ill, but they 
do believe in the Republican policy of protection and feel that 
in it they may find relief from their present economic distress. 
I might be pardoned for mentioning here the fact that one of 
the wisest tariff measures ever enacted into law bore the name 
of a distinguished Representative from the second Maine dis- 
trict, Hon. Nelson Dingley, of Lewiston. [Applause.] 

We respectfully submit that paragraph 769 should be so re- 
vised as adequately to protect the producers of the most impor- 
tant vegetable crop in the United States. [Applause] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Haptey]. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to begin my 
remarks this morning with something of an unpleasant nature. 
However, the circumstances are such that I shall refer in the 
beginning to some statements made which are of that nature. 
I refer to some remarks made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Rainey], whom I honor as a per- 
sonal* friend. They were made in the early portion of his 
remarks on Saturday last. They were directed at the Republi- 
can members of the Committee on Ways and Means. Now that 
they are in the Recorp they can be made no worse by repeating 
them, and I shall refer to a few of those observations in order 
that you may the better understand what it is that I am answer- 
ing. 

In speaking of the method employed by the Democratic Party 
in its course of action on the preparation of tariff bills he pro- 
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ceeded to castigate the Republican members of the committee 
by pointing out how we have undertaken to do it, and in the 
course of that statement he said: 


_The Republicans have an easier way of doing it. They simply call 
into secret session tariff beneficiaries, and then they consult them as 
to what rates they want; and if they can agree as to the burden they 
want to place on the consumers, that is the rate they get. 


Passing on to something more definite still but equally 
offensive, he used this language: 

The Democrats were permitted to participate in the open hearings, 
but afterwards the real hearings commenced behind locked doors and 
in committee rooms. Fifteen Members of the House of Representatives 
in this bill speak for the entire House. Then the representatives of the 
interests were heard, the vampires who feed on the lifeblood of the 
Nation were heard, The representatives of the 14,000 millionaires 
and the 14,000 near millionaires in the United States who bask in the 
sunshine of the prosperity made possible by the privileges granted them, 
nearly always by the Republican Party, had their hearings. Those are 
underground methods. 


I am sorry that I do not see the gentleman from Illinois on 
the floor at the moment. However, he did not ask me whether 
he could make those remarks about our committee, and I did 
not deem it necessary to ask him to be present to listen to what 
I say. I hope I shall say nothing offensive. I do not mean to. 
I have a high regard for the gentleman from Illinois, with 
whom I have worked happily for many years in committee and 
in subcommittees. 

But, somehow, when he undertakes to discuss economic ques- 
tions, particularly the tariff or a revenue bill, he has a rather 
unpleasant way of doing it. I think he must have had a bad 
night before he made that speech last Saturday. I think he 
must have had a very bad dream. But the thing I object to is 
his putting his dream in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. Now that 
it is there, and the public will read it, I think the country ought 
to know, and you ought to know, what the facts are. 

I will not state them in much detail, but briefly the facts are 
as follows: After the hearings of a public character, referred to 
by the gentleman, were concluded, the Republican members 
arranged for subcommittee work, dividing themselves into 15 
subcommittees of three members each. I was a member of 
three of those subcommittees and had the honor to be chairman 
of one of them. Before that work began the procedure was dis- 
cussed and the integrity of the work to be accomplished was 
canvassed, 

It was distinctly understood that no subcommittee would 
hold any hearings in addition to those which had already been 
held ; and furthermore, that they would not take into conference 
those who might come for further review of matters before the 
committee; that they would not consider what they might sub- 
mit unless it was reduced to writing, in order that it might 
be presented accurately to the subcommittee and passed on to 
the full committee, and that it might be printed in a subse- 
quent volume for the information of the full committee, the 
Democrats as well as the Republicans, for the subsequent 
information of the House and the country. 

I dare say there is now, although I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to inquire, such a volume already printed. If it is not, 
it will be. So, as gentlemen came—and occasionally they 
did come to the members of the subcommittees for an oppor- 
tunity to be heard further on some point—they were advised 
as to the situation. I made it plain always, as others, I am 
sure, did, that we would not consider any further statement 
they made, because we would not be responsible for passing it on 
to the full committee or the subcommittee unless it was reduced 
to writing; and having been reduced to writing, such statement 
was always considered and checked up. If it presented any 
new matter not already covered by the hearings, it was incor- 
porated in the record for printing. Otherwise, it was filed 
in the records of the committee, in its archives, for the informa- 
tion of all concerned. 

So, coming back to these charges which, as they stand in the 
Recorp, look very bad, I simply conclude this part of my state- 
ment with the remark that I deny them for myself and for 
every member of the Republican Committee on Ways and 
Means generally and specificaily. [Applause.] There is not 
a shadow of foundation upon which any statement in that 
indictment can properly rest or be sustained in any particular 
whatever. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Illinois was extravagant in other re 
spects, always interesting even in his extravagance; and he 
was just as inaccurate in some other observations he made in 
the same speech. I shall not undertake to review any phase 
of the pending bill except that which relates to the wood sched- 
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ule and the chemical schedule. With respect to the wood 
schedule, the gentleman from Illinois, among other things, 
discussed the subject of logs and lumber and shingles. I now 
desire to make some remarks on those points myself. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not want to embarrass the gentleman by 
any question, but simply ask for information, knowing that 
the gentleman has made a great study of the shingle industry. 
I would like to have the gentleman tell me how far from the 
State of Washington does he believe the freight rates will 
make the tariff of 25 per cent on shingles effective? 

Mr. HADLEY. I will answer the gentleman generally, not 
knowing the particulars as to freight rates. I am satisfied that 
the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem would not result in the 
State of Mississippi, for example, the State from which the 
gentleman comes, or in any other State, in any additional cost to 
the consumer. 

Now, I would like to make an uninterrupted statement, if I 
may, although I desire to be courteous in that respect. Our 
competition is with British Columbia, with Canada, but prac- 
tically with British Columbia, immediately adjacent to the 
State of Washington, Our troubles began in the timber in- 
dustry in 1913, when the Underwood bill went into effect and 
removed the duty on shingles and lumber. They have continued 
with disastrous effect to date. The lumber industry generally 
has sought protection, but it is not in this bill. 

Let me point out to you now, so that it may be well under- 
stood, that the great body of construction material known as 
lumber is on the free list of the bill; that nearly 99 per cent of 
all the lumber produced in the States of Washington and 
Oregon is left on the free list; and that the only lumber in the 
Pacific Northwest which it is proposed to transfer to the duti- 
able list in this bill is but an insignificant fraction of the total 
lumber production of that region. The cedar lumber made 
dutiable by this bill is only a little more than 1 per cent of the 
total lumber production in the States of Washington and Oregon. 

That is a very small matter to make much of a controversy 
over, and especially so in the face of a distressing situation 
there. In those States we have a lumber industry with a 
$200,000,000 investment, a $200,000,000 a year pay roll, and 
20,000 laborers involved. I think I could show you adequate 
reasons why that industry in its entirety should be protected. 
But following the bill as reported, I shall lay it aside fer the 
present except as applied to logs, cedar lumber, and shingles. 

Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, and western hemlock are dutiable 
under the present law conditionally at $1 per 1,000 feet. It 
is proposed to leave that rate as it is, but to make it uncon- 
ditional by the removal of the proviso of the present law. Such 
logs were dutiable and are continued so because of competitive 
conditions. One dollar per thousand does not represent the 
actual differential between the cost of production of logs in 
British Columbia and the States of Washington and Oregon. 
There are abundant figures to attest that fact in the record 
which I have before me and which were submitted at the hear- 
ings. The raw materials cost less in British Columbia than 
in Washington and Oregon and there is a differential against 
us on labor. I know that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RAINEY] undertook to show that the cost of producing shingles 
is no greater in this country than in British Columbia, but the 
Tariff Commission has shown in its report made to the Presi- 
dent, I think in 1927, that common labor in British Columbia 
averages $3 while it averages $4 in Washington and Oregon. 
Can you put labor into a highly manufactured article and pro- 
duce it at the same cost when $4 is the average of common labor 
in one country and $3 in the other? Furthermore, the taxes 
upon the standing timber in British Columbia are purely 
nominal until it is removed. A severance tax is paid upon 
removal. We have no such taxes in Washington and Oregon. 
There taxes are paid annually. That overhead becomes an 
investment and is a continuing investment through the years, 
which is merged in the cost of production. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. I ask the gentleman to kindly desist for a 
time, because I have much ground to cover. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman has an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield for the 
present. 

Mr. HADLEY. So a duty of $1 per thousand was placed 
upon the raw material. We did it in this House in the Fordney 
bill, and we also put a duty upon the manufactured product, 
shingles, but the Senate struck out that item and the situa- 
tion has been impossible ever since, with a duty on the raw 
material and no compensatory duty on the manufactured prod- 
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uct, when the manufactured product was entitled to a protec- 
tive rate in addition to a compensatory duty. But the logging 
industry is entitled to $1 per thousand. We are now proposing 
to rectify the mistake of 1922 by extending protection to shingles 
as well as to logs, in line with the former action of the House. 

Logging in Washington and Oregon is done somewhat dif- 
ferently from the method in other sections of the country. The 
log is the logger’s finished product. A large percentage of the 
production of logs is by independent loggers who have no mills. 
They sell the log as a finished product to the manufacturer, 
Therefore being the highly finished product it is, a very large 
percentage of labor entering into it, the labor of the country 
employed in logging is entitled to protection as against the 
cheaper labor in a foreign land, the same as in every other 
case in the bill under competitive conditions. 

Under the present law a large fraction of logs imported 
enters duty free. This bill makes them all dutiable. 

Under a system of permits for export employed in British 
Columbia when a surplus of logs accrues there the surplus is 
dumped into the American market in quantities sufficient to 
control and demoralize it. This results in the closing of Ameri- 
can camps. Under this competition the American logging in- 
dustry has been able to operate only 70 per cent of the time. 

Cedar lumber is the product of the same material from which 
shingles are manufactured. The competitive conditions in the 
case of cedar lumber and shingles are identical. The same 
raw material, the same labor conditions, and the same costs of 
production apply in one case as in the other. They raft to 
mills cedar logs for both purposes; some manufacture lumber 
and some manufacture shingles, while some manufacture both 
in mills known as combination mills, but the costs of produc- 
tion parallel each other, and therefore the rate is made appli- 
cable to cedar lumber that is made to apply to shingles. 

In the case of shingles the downfall of the industry began in 
1913, when shingles were put on the free list. 

In the early nineties, when protected, the shingle industry 
prospered. The rate was taken off under the Wilson-Gorman 
bill. Then I saw the shingle industry go rapidly into decline, 
until 1897, when the Dingley bill restored protection to the in- 
dustry at an increased rate. Then it again began to prosper. 
and it continued to prosper, as other industries in our country 
prospered for 16 years; and then came that dark day in 1913 
when the Underwood law removed the tariff on shingles. From 


that day to this there has been a rapid and continued decline 
in the shingle industry, while there has been a corresponding 
and contemporary increase in the production in British Colum- 


bia. I believe the evidence shows that the decrease in produc- 
tion in the States of Washington and Oregon has been 16 per 
cent every year since the removal of the tariff in 1913, while 
the production has increased in the aggregate total nearly 400 
per cent in British Columbia. American capital in the State of 
Washington has gradually withdrawn and gone into British 
Columbia, bought timber rights, and built mills to manufacture 
the timber for export and sale free of duty in the market of 
the United States. 

The result of it all is that, as shown by undisputed testimony 
at the hearings, approximately 50 per cent of all the mills in 
the States of Washington and Oregon have been forced into 
bankruptcy or gone out of business on account of failing condi- 
tions, and half of the remainder are facing bankruptcy waiting 
and praying for the relief which this bill as reported would 
afford. 

On the question of costs there is not only a differential in 
common labor of $4 to $3, as shown by the Tariff Commission, 
and lower cost of competing raw material in British Columbia, 
for the particulars of which I refer you to the hearings and 
the Tariff Commission’s report to the President, and their later 
summary, but the question of oriental labor is involved. I do 
not contend that the price paid in wages to oriental labor is 
materially under that paid to white labor. I know there are 
some very expert Chinese who work as packers, and that they 
are paid equally as much, if not more, than white laborers who 
occupy the same positions; but whatever the wages, the net re- 
sult is that 90 per cent, or perhaps more than that, of the pro- 
duction of British Columbia shingles is shipped into American 
territory duty free, where they find their market. 

The Tariff Commission says that 45 per cent of the labor in 
British Columbia employed in its shingle mills is oriental, and 
while they are continuously employed our mills for one-third of 
the time—no witness has said less than 80 per cent of the 
time—are closed because of overproduction in British Columbia 
and the absorption of the American market with the British 
Columbia product of 45 per cent oriental labor. 

How would you feel, my friends, if in your several districts 
you saw passing through your territory the products of oriental 
labor, in competition with your own American laborers, and 
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your own friends walking the streets in idleness one-third of 
the time throughout the year, year after year, for the want of 
an adequate protective duty? This is what our people have 
seen for years. They are trusting you now to remedy this 
appalling situation. I appeal to you in their behalf to restore 
to them the prosperity which they once enjoyed, to which they 
are of right entitled. 

I have said to my friend from Mississippi, and I repeat, I do 
not believe there would be any material addition to the cost 
to the consumer of shingles or of cedar lumber if the rate 
proposed in this bill is given effect. Why? Because under 
competitive conditions this has generally proved to be true, 
where there is sharp direct competition, such as exists in the 
ease of these commodities, in the domestic industry, and in 
addition to this there is presented here a case of intense 
collateral competition aside from that. 

You are familiar with the substitute roofing materials, which 
are competitive with shingles. The prices of these substitutes, 
in competition, would always be such as to hold down the level 
of the price of the manufactured wood shingles, They have to 
meet this situation in the market and the same thing is true 
of red-cedar lumber, because of the competition of redwood, 
cypress, and one or two other raw materials which put the 
manufacturer of cedar lumber in the same position. 

Mr. COLLIER. Would it disconcert my friend to yield for 
a question now? 

Mr. HADLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman has referred to the substi- 
tutes. I would like to know if the tariff on the substitutes is 
substantially in the same ratio as the tariff upon shingles. 
I ought to know myself, but I know I am going to higher 
authority when I ask what was the tariff rate on paper roofing— 
10 cents, was it not? 

Mr. HADLEY. I do not remember. 

Mr. COLLIER. But they were about in line with the other? 

Mr. HADLEY. There is no duty on shingles or on cedar 
lumber now. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am talking about the proposed bill. 

Mr. HADLEY. There is some duty on asbestos shingles. 

Mr. COLLIER. I know the duty on asbestos. The gentle- 
man will recall that there was one member of the committee 
who was very much opposed to the gentleman’s tariff on 
shingles but was rather strong for a tariff on paper roofing, and 
I just wondered what he succeeded in getting. 

Mr. HADLEY. I do not recall that item now. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I notice in this schedule you have changed 
the situation with respect to logs. You have logs at $1 per 
thousand at the present time, and that applies to lumber and 
things made out of the logs, except when you go to make paper 
that is bought by these large newspaper plants. They get theirs 
free, and I just wondered why you discriminated against the 
taxpayer who has to build a house and the taxpayer who pub- 
lishes a great newspaper. 

Mr. HADLEY. That, of course, opens a wide field of dis- 
cussion as to whether there ought to be a duty on wood pulp 
or not, and a field in which I donot now desire to enter, be- 
cause I have not the time. I will make this observation: As 
the gentleman from Texas knows, I was the chairman of the 
chemical schedule subcommittee, and I feel that I ought to 
discuss that schedule as I now intend to do, and therefore I am 
very materially abreviating my remarks on the wood schedule, 
which I would like to discuss at greater length. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
on shingles before he leaves that point? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why would it not be in keeping with our 
conservation policy, and also protect the mills, if we permitted 
the cedar logs to come in free and left the tariff on the shingles? 

Mr. HADLEY. That would just transfer all our business to 
British Columbia and tie up the production of logs in this 
country, because they could not compete on a fair remunerative 
basis. 

The cedar has to be taken out with the fir. When you cut 
the fir you have to cut the cedar and take it out with it, so that 
there can be no protection without reaching the-other side of 
the line on both the raw material and the manufactured prod- 
uct, in both of which, unprotected, the competition is destruc- 
tive. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Can the gentleman inform the 
committee what a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem per thousand 
would reflect in price? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman probably understands that 
there are 29 grades of shingles, according to the Tariff Com- 
mission report. Some witnesses before the committee stated 
that there are 26, but the Tariff Commission says there are 29. 
They will vary and the equivalent specific rate would probably 
run from 40 to 50 and even 75 cents and more, according to the 
different grades. Let me say that we produce in the State 
of Washington and in Oregon every grade of shingle that they 
produce in British Columbia. But economic conditions have 
forced our mills into production of more of the lower grades of 
shingles—lower than British Columbia, because in British 
Columbia they indulge in the waste of raw material that we 
could not economically sustain at sacrificial costs. So we are 
forced to a less profitable production. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. I will yield, and then I can yield no further 
until I take up the chemical schedule. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman tell us why the railroads, 
telegraph companies, and telephone companies are permitted to 
bring in logs for poles and crossties free? 

Mr. HADLEY. Because they are on the free list. 

Mr. CRISP. That is an excellent reason, but what I was 
trying to get at is what induced the gentleman to leave it on 
the free list when you make other consumers pay a tax? 

Mr. HADLEY. I assure the gentleman that there is no rea- 
son like favoritism for putting them on the free list. There was 
no particular discussion, as far as I recollect, on that subject. 
I do not remember that it was a special issue. I did not mean 
to be impertinent to the gentleman when I said it was because 
they were on the free list. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman understands my love for him 
and understands that I do not wish to embarrass him, but I 
noticed it was left on the free list slightly amended, so it was 
not an oversight. 

Mr. HADLEY. I do not think it was an issue before the 
committee. In all this work, including the chemical schedule, 
we did not go out of the way to make rates in matters which 
were not in controversy before the committee. We undertook 
to deal with conditions before the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. In order to help the gentleman to get to the 
chemical schedule, may I ask him a question? 

Mr. HADLEY. I prefer to discuss the chemical schedule now. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to refer to one thing in the chemical 
schedule because I have an engagement at 1 o’clock and I may 
not be here.- I wondered why it was you left casein as it is 
while you gave 100 per cent advance on the compounds of 
casein? 

Mr. HADLEY. I will say that the committee may be right 
or it may be wrong on this. I think it is right. I do not pro 
fess to have any more wisdom upon that subject than has the 
gentleman from Texas. But let me state this proposition: Nat- 
urally, when I considered the source from which casein is 
derived I would be inclined to an adequate duty on the product. 
But we found when we went into the subject as we did that 
foreign casein commands a higher price in our markets to-day 
than the domestic casein. It is not the custom in tariff making 
where competition is of that nature for any application of tariff 
relief to be made, but only where the prices are lower abroad 
and come in competition with a higher price at home. As a 
matter of fact, briefly stated, that is the whole answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Texas as to why we did not 
increase the present duty on casein. 

We had before our committee chemical experts. 


Every sub- 
committee had experts on their particular schedules from the 
Tariff Commission, 

One excellent chemical expert in the employ of the commis- 


sion had been in South America. He went expressly to investi- 
gate this subject and saw the conditions under which casein is 
produced. He also surveyed the field in this country. He 
found in Argentina a product that was acceptable to the con- 
sumers of casein in this country. 

But in the United States it seemed that the state of produc- 
tion has not yet reached the point where they are willing to 
pay for the American product what they do pay for the product 
from the Argentine—the principal competitor. Of course I have 
the greatest appreciation and admiration for the ingenuity and 
genius of the American people in every line of employment and 
production, but the precipitation of casein is effected in a differ- 
ent way. It is done in a chemical way here (by mineral acids), 
whereas in Argentina it is precipitated by the natural sour 
process and is then sun dried. In America it is dried by artifi- 
cial heat and there seems to be a material difference in the 
uniformity and quality of the product. I do not say that there is, 
but I say that the consumers of the product say there is, and 
that they pay a higher price for it. We have now a 2%-cent 
rate on casein, and my friend from Texas [Mr. GARNER] per- 
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haps recalls that when the Democratic Party was in power it 
was on the free list. I don’t know just why, but we put 2%4 
cents on it in 1922. What the committee did was to leave it 
where it is; it did not raise it, because we went into this thor- 
oughly and made an investigation and reached the conscientious 
conviction that if you raise the rate on easein to the point 
where the witnesses who appeared in that behalf asked, or to 
a point where it would be practically prohibitive, to protect and 
develop this industry here, it would tend to drive the consump- 
tion of casein or of the milk from which the casein is made in 
America out of the market, where it now enjoys a 75 per cent 
output; because consumers of casein would resort to a substi- 
tute for use in coated paper and other industries, but par- 
ticularly in the coated-paper industry. Whether they would or 
not I do not know, but they say so. Furthermore, our investi- 
gation of the competitive situation led us to believe that logi- 
eally and necessarily that would result; and where the domestic 
producers have now a large market outlet for casein, otherwise 
the skimmed milk from which it is produced would go back 
into the swill tub. I want to see casein protected as fully as 
we can protect it, but I believe it would have resulted in a 
marked curtailment in its use in coated paper if we had fol- 
lowed the suggestions as to a high duty. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall never get to the chemi- 
cal schedule at all if I keep on yielding. I have taken this 
time out of consideration for my friend from Texas [Mr. 
Garner], and, if the gentleman will kindly wait, I shall appre- 
ciate it very much. I have some material here on the chemical 
schedule that I wish to put into the Recorp. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
complete the answer to the question. He answered why he did 
not increase the 21% per cent, but he did not answer why he 
found it necessary to increase 100 per cent on casein compound. 

Mr. HADLEY. We will take that up under the 5-minute 
rule when we read the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. I hope that we will reach it under the 
5-minute rule. We will have full opportunity to discuss it if 
we ever do reach it under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. HADLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say something 
about the chemical schedule. In the chemical industry America 
has much to be proud of. You will remember that before the 
World War the United States had developed an extensive in- 
dustry in heavy chemicals, but it had accomplished very little 
in the way of synthetic-organic development. With the out- 
break of the World War in 1914 a great era of development 
in the chemical industry in the United States began. We had 
a period of depression in that industry in 1913 which was well 
under way before the war just as we had generally under the 
Underwood law, but the war intervened, and operated tem- 
porarily in a protective way, as it did on other industries, so 
that the cheap foreign goods that came in before the war 
ceased, and we began with the war to develop the industry. 

As already stated, first, our production of explosives, with 
its attendant requirements of acids, alkalies, solvents, and other 
materials, was increased manyfold to meet the demands of the 
allied powers. This period witnessed the greatest progress in 
the replacement of the wasteful bee-hive coke ovens by the by- 
product ovens with their invaluable yields of ammonia, coal tar, 
gas, and solvents, all needed for our war industries. 

The dye industry was established, and with it the production 
of many synthetic medicinals previously obtained almost en- 
tirely from abroad and vital for the preservation of the health 
of the people of the Nation. 

The organic chemical industry developed rapidly during the 
war period. The corn-fermentation method for making butyl 
alcohol and acetone was successfully developed. Domestic pro- 
duction of synthetic oxalic acid began on a large scale, to- 
gether with many other important organic chemicals. 

After the close of the war the Congress was confronted with 
the problem of the proper tariff treatment of the chemical in- 
dustry in order to encourage and foster its newly developed 
fields. It had been clearly demonstrated to be a key industry, 
essential in peace as well as in war, for the health and pros- 
perity of our people. The chemical schedule of the tariff act of 
1922 was framed with the purpose of further encouraging this 
industry. 

The act of 1922 has been in force for nearly seven years. Dur- 
ing that time many important changes and developments have 
occurred in the chemical industries. The dye industry has con- 
tinued to develop so that it now supplies about 92 per cent of 
our total consumption of dyes by quantity and about 80 per cent 
by value. Many of the standard dyes are cheaper now than 
they were in 1913, and prices have continually declined. 

I remember in 1921 when the Ways and Means Committee 
was working on the revision which was finally enacted in 1922, 
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I then had the honor to work with the distinguished Spéaker 
of this House, who was then a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and had long been such. He was chairman of 
this particular schedule. We labored upon it for weeks. He 
had been a student of it for years. The result of the work 
which went forward through the two bodies was finally con- 
sumated in the present law, and it is best reflected in what has 
followed since. 

One of the most remarkable developments under the present 
tariff act is the growth of the solvent industry—the alcohols— 
denatured alcohol, synthetic methanol, and butyl alcohol from 
corn, to name the most outstanding, largely due to the tre- 
mendous increase in the production of automobiles. Snythetic 
methanol, first developed in Germany, is now being produced 
in the United States in sufficient quantities to supply our needs. 

The plastic industry has undergone striking development since 
1922. This industry may be broadly divided into three main 
groups—the pyroxylin or celluloid plastics, the cellulose acetate 
plastics, and the synthetic resins. Each kind of plastic has 
its special fields of application, based upon physical and chemi- 
cal characteristics, and prices of the materials. Nearly every 
phase of human activity now uses these products in some form 
or other. The cellulose acetate plastics, because of their greater 
Stability to light and heat, and less inflammability, enter cer- 
tain fields for which pyroxylin is not so well adapted. While 
the plastic industry has been prosperous, the manufacture of 
fabricated articles involving a high proportion of labor cost, 
has met severe competition from imports, due to the low wages 
prevailing in Europe and Japan. 

The last two or three years has witnessed rapid development 
of the fixed nitrogen industry in this country. The ultimate 
capacity of the plants now in operation and under construction 
for the manufacture of synthetic ammonia will render the 
United States entirely independent of foreign raw materials 
for the manufacture of nitric acid hitherto made from Chile 
saltpeter, but now to be made entirely by the oxidation of 
ammonia. From this synthetic ammonia is also being produced 
artificial sodium nitrate or Chile saltpeter, for fertilizer pur- 
poses. The importance to industry, to agriculture, and to na- 
tional defense, of a nation self-contained in its supply of nitro- 
gen can not be overemphasized. 

Utilization of certain gases in natural gas and in petroleum 
cracking processes for the manufacture of valuable derivatives 
was in its experimental stage in 1922. Under the rates provided 
by the tariff act of that year this new synthetic organic chemical 
industry has grown to impressive proportions, comparable in 
promise of future value to the development of the coal-tar in- 
dustry in Germany. Among the more important products of this 
industry is thylene glycol, used as a partial substitute for glyc 
erin in the manufacture of dynamite and as an antifreeze in 
automobile radiators. The latest product of this industry is 
synthetic acetone. Other valuable derivatives are used for 
lacquer solvents, extraction solvents, medicinals, and synthetic 
gums and resins. 

Exceedingly important developments have taken place in the 
production of chemicals produced by fermentation processes. 
Of these the best known is butyl alcohol produced from corn, 
while recently the most significant development is the produc- 
tion of citric acid by the fermentation of cane sugar, an accom- 
plishment which, together with the output of Californian by- 
product citrus industry, renders the United States independent 
of foreign raw materials for the manufacture of citric acid. 
The manufacture of glycerin by the fermentation of molasses 
is also an important achievement. 

Other important developments during the last seven years are 
formic and chromic acids, vanadium chemicals, rubber chem- 
icals, acetaldehyde, and synthetic acetic acid. 

A significant development in European industry since the 
close of the World War is the growth of cartels. The develop- 
ment of these cartels has been pronounced in the chemical in- 
dustry and involves combinations of manufacturers in one or 
more of the countries of Germany, France, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, England, Norway, Italy, and other European countries. 
Their purposes are various and include pooling of patents, pur- 
chase of raw materials, price fixing, allocation of markets for 
the purpose of stabilization and expansion of exports. Such 
combinations within the United States are in violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. Domestic manufacturers are therefore 
at a disadvantage in the domestic market and in competing with 
Europe for the export market. Under these conditions they are 
entitled to ample protection in their home market. 

The chemical export trade of the four leading chemical pro- 
ducing nations—the United States, Germany, England, and 
France—amounted to $800,000,000 in 1928. Of this immense 
sum, Germany’s share was two-fifths, and represeuts nearly a 
20 per cent increase for that country since 1926, It is significant 
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that a large share of Germany’s increase in exports is repre- 

sented by fixed nitrogen fertilizers, while important increases 
were also made in medicinals, dyes, and lacquers. The United 
States is Germany’s best market for chemicals. 

The chemical exports of the United States in 1928 ranked 
next to those of Germany, representing nearly one-fourth of 
the total of the four nations, The increase in value since 1926, 
however, is only 5 per cent, 

The chemical exports of Great Britain and France in 1928 
were less than those of the United States, but represent in- 
creases since 1926 of 15 and 12 per cent, respectively. 

Certain foreign chemical manufacturers, including members 
of cartels, have erected plants in the United States in order to 
obtain an increasing proportion of the domestic market. A re- 
cent example of this trend is the announcement last month of 
the American Interessen Gemeinschaft Chemical Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the German Interessen Gemeinschaft, the greatest 
chemical trust in the world, of its intention to build plants 
in this country for the manufacture of fertilizers, dyes, rayon, 
synthetic chemicals, medicinals, photographic chemicals, pyroxy- 
lins, and other products. 

It is of significance that the industrial nations of the world 
have given special treatment to their chemical industries in 
the form of license control of imports, protective tariffs, em- 
bargoes, or subsidies. While such special treatment has been 
more frequent in the case of dyes, one or more of these methods 
of encouraging home industry is used by most of the industrial 
nations. In the United States many of these methods were 
employed at one time or another to foster the dye and synthetic 
organic chemical industry during the critical period from 1916 
to 1922. The act of 1922 and the present bill resort to protec- 
tive tariffs only. 

In framing the chemical schedule of the new Dill, only such 
changes have been made as were necessary to meet develop- 
ments and changes in competitive conditions which have oc- 
curred since 1922. There have been some changes in phrase- 
ology to avoid litigation which has arisen under the act of 
1922. A number of items which have become of commercial 
importance in recent years have been given specific mention 
for the first time. A few items have been transferred from the 
free list to the dutiable list because of the influx of cheap for- 
eign goods. Nearly as many items have been transferred from 
the dutiable to the free list. In general, the rates of duties pro- 
claimed by the President, after investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission, have been perpetuated. The American valuation pro- 
visions of paragraphs 27 and 28 covering coal-tar intermediates 
and dyes have been retained, 

The future prospect of the American chemical industry is 
bright and bears promise of accomplishing greater things than its 
recent remarkabie achievements, some of the more important of 
which I have already touched upon. Applications of chemistry 
to-day affects nearly every phase of industrial life. The fixed- 
nitrogen industry, synthetic and fermentation organic chemicals, 
organic solvents, the plastic industry, and many others seem 
assured of large and vigorous expansion under the rates con- 
tained in this bill. 

I want to make one reference to the committee report. It 
contains a brief statement as to the number of changes in the 
bill, which I find upon review is somewhat inaccurate. It was 
hurriedly prepared in order to make it available when the bill 
was introduced. I wish to incorporate this as a more accurate 
statement of the facts: 

Three paragraphs containing new material have been added to 
Schedule 1 of the pending bill and one paragraph transferred 
from Schedule 1 of the act of 1922 to the free list. Changes 
have been made in rates in 32 paragraphs, and in addition 8 
paragraphs have had commodities added to them. About 47 
commodities have been specifically mentioned, and there have 
been changes in phraseology in certain paragraphs in order to 
avoid litigation and ambiguity. Rates have been changed on 40 
commodities, of which 33 were increases and 7 decreases, and 9 
items were transferred to the free list. Three items dutiable 
under the basket clauses of Schedule 1 are mentioned specifically 
in the free list. Also, the rates have been increased on 24 com- 
modities not specifically enumerated in Schedule 1 of the old 
act, but which were dutiable under basket paragraphs, and there 
were 7 transfers from the free list to Schedule 1. In addition, 
paragraph 2 has been expanded and 15 items specifically men- 
tioned. 

I also wish to incorporate in the Recorp one paragraph from 
the report, so that it will appear more permanently, and also to 
bring that paragraph to your immediate attention in the con- 
sideration of the bill. It is this: 


The equivalent ad valorem rate for the dutiable items of the chemical 
schedule imported under the act of 1922 up to 1928 is 33.78 per cent, 
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compared with an average of 37.67 per cent for all dutiable items im- 
ported during the same period. Furthermore, the percentage of imports 
(by value) of duty-free chemicals to that of all dutiable chemical 
imports under the act of 1922 is 71.83, as compared with 62.73 per 
cent, the ratio for all duty-free imports to all dutiable imports. The 
equivalent ad valorem rate on all chemicals, dutiable and free, imported 
under the act of 1922 is 9.39 per cent, as compared with an equivalent 
ad valorem rate of 14.04 per cent on total imports of all kinds during 
the same period. Therefore it can not be successfully contended that 
the rates of duty in Schedule 1 of the act of 1922 are above the levels 
of other schedules. 


With reference to paragraphs 27 and 28, witnesses appearing 
at the hearings asked that the original rates be restored. These 
high rates were automatically reduced September 22, 1924, under 
the terms of the existing law. The committee refused to recom- 
mend the restoration of the former rates but has provided for 
perpetuation of the rates now in force. Request was also made 
that the rates in the basket clause be raised from 25 to 40 per 
cent. The committee refused to so recommend, and the general 
basket paragraph remains at 25 per cent. We lifted out of this 
paragraph, viz, paragraph 5, a number of the items which have 
achieved importance and have given them such specific mention 
and rates of duty as the committee thought were justified. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is not one reason why the average rate is 
what it is because of the American valuation of coal-tar 
products? 

Mr. HADLEY. Of course, if we had the foreign valuation it 
goes without saying that the rates would be much higher. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, if you had the American valuation ap- 
plied to other schedules you could materially reduce those 
schedules? 

Mr. HADLEY. I could not say. The result might be the 
same, but the rate would probably be lower. 

Mr. GARNER. Wherever you have the American valuation 
the rate would be less. You retain it in this bill. 

Mr. HADLEY. It is important in its application to new 
products, and the gentleman from Texas is well aware, as the 
recital in the statement I have made sufficiently shows, that in 
the chemical and coal-tar dye industries they are rapidly de- 
veloping new products, the cost of which can not be accurately 
ascertained. Therefore the American valuation is of peculiar 
application to these products which are a necessity both in war 
and in peace, and the committee was unwilling in the present 
stage of the industry, with the cartel situation existing in Ger- 
many, to recommend a departure from the American valuation 
in sections 27 and 28 of the present law. 

Mr. Chairman and Members, I think the chemical industry 
faces a very bright future if we maintain the rates that are 
provided in this bill. We have revised the rates to meet com- 
petitive conditions and we have endeavored to consider the 
cost situation in making those modifications. We have been 
very careful not to increase the rates beyond what we believe 
would represent the true differential under competitive condi- 
tions. We have endeavored to meet the situation fairly and 
reasonably. It may be that there are cases in this and in 
other schedules where all the facts have not been adequately 
gleaned, but we have endeavored to obtain all the facts in our 
subcommittee and in the other subcommittees, too. However, 
it may be that those who have peculiar knowledge of their 
own industry may present additional facts, and opportunity 
is to be offered, as I understand, for such showings to be made. 

I want to say, in behalf of those who worked with me in the 
subcommittees on this and other schedules of which I have 
had the honor to be a member, that they were diligent in their 
work and gave laborious attention to every detail. I assure 
the Members of the House that the revision of the chemical 
schedule has not been an easy task. 

It is our conscientious conviction, however, that the con- 
clusions reached, as expressed in the pending bill, are sound 
and will further promote and develop this great field of national 
activity. [Applause.]} 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ington has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Huti]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that 
this Congress and the national administration would take ad- 
vantage of the present wonderful opportunity to make a broad 
survey and searching examination and analysis of our financial, 
industrial and economic conditions, to visualize the true place 
that this great country occupies in the present world situation, 
preliminary and preparatory to the wisest and most modernized 


The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
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fiscal legislation. Such course would have {nvolved broad vision 
and constructive statesmanship with the ability and disposition 
to recognize and grasp all important phases of our present eco- 
homie conditions as revealed by our export and import trade, 
commercial policy here and elsewhere, growing surpluses of 
domestie industries and their disposition, our foreign debts, our 
present domestic industrial structure, its general advantages 
and disadvantages in productive efficiency and capacity, and 
other governing facts important for present consideraticn. 
From a debtor country, from an inferior nation in industry, 
finance, and trade prior to the war, the United States emerged 
in the postwar period as the industrial and financial leader of 
the world. She had developed character, efficiency, leadership, 
and resources unrivaled in history. 

A reexamination of the Fordney tariff structure, with a view 
to ascertaining what changes would be advisable in our tariff 
and commercial policy, at this stage, in the light of the great 
transformation that has taken place in the industrial, commer- 
cial, and economic affairs of this country and the world since 
1913, was a vital part of such investigation and inquiry. But to 
my extreme disappointment none of these steps have been taken, 
but instead “the hog has returned to his wallow, and the dog 
to his vomit.” 

Notwithstanding the complete changes here and everywhere, 
social, political, financial, and industrial, as I have stated, our 
Republican friends have not undertaken to visualize or deal 
with a single phase of these new conditions and to prescribe a 
modified and modernized economic policy that would emrbrace 
their sound interpretation. We behold instead a typical otd- 
time Republican tariff revision, with its logrolling, bargaining, 
and intriguing, trading and trafficking, and other conditions 
bordering on open scandal, from all of which most people would 
gladly turn away. Instead of a new policy of moderate tariffs 
with fair and liberal commercial or trade policy, based on the 
favored-nation doctrine in its unconditional form, it is now pro- 
posed further to build all our economic policies around the doc- 
trine of extreme nationalism or isolation, with discrimination 
or retaliation as our chief commercial! policy, ignoring the patent 
fact that the future progress and prosperity of this country 
requires expanding production and expansion of foreign markets. 

I frankly admit that when I read the Brazil speech of Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover some weeks ago, in which he proclainred the- 
broad doctrine that “international trade to-day is the lifeblood 
of modern civilization,” I had strong hope that he would return 
here and be able to impress this sane and statesmanlike view 
upon his legislative associates at the national Capitol. But sad 
to say, all visions of our real domestic problems, of international 
trade, or any other phase of international economic affairs, have 
been brushed aside, and we come back, as we did 60 years ago, 
to that narrow, unscientific, and selfish policy of upward tariff 
revision. Secretary Hoover, to my surprise again, after his 
return here, undertook to narrow the implications of his speech 
in Brazil. In his message a few days ago he said: 


It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revision is in the 
main whether there has been a substantial slackening of activity in an 
industry during the past few years, and a consequent decrease of 
employment due to insurmountable competition in the products of that 
industry. It is not as if we were setting up a new basis of protective 
duties. We did that seven years ago. 


Then a second thought occurred to the President, and he 
could not restrain its expression: 


In determining changes in our tariff we must not fail to take into 
account the broad interests of the country as a whole. , 


He seemed to realize that somebody might not think of the 
broad interests of the country but only their individual, selfish 
interest in connection with the making up of these rates, 

And such interests— 

The President proceeds— 


include our trade relations with other countries. It is obviously unwise 
protection which sacrifices a greater amount of employment in exports 
to gain a less amount of employment from imports. 


There is the germ of a modernized thought that is preemi- 
nently applicable to our present-day situation which has been 
wholly and hopelessly ignored in the policy embraced in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to state the first impression I now get 
from the situation, as follows: 

Viewed from the practical standpoint, there are to-day but 
two groups of economic thought that will have the least oppor- 
tunity in the early future to define and write our tariff and com- 
mercial policy. Their economic views and practices differ widely 
and fundamentally. Those who would make themselves factors 
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in the formulation of our tariff and trade policies, therefore, 
have no alternative but to support one of these groups and op- 
pose the other. The one, which at present is in control, consists 
of the chief tariff beneficiaries in hard-and-fast alliance with 
the dominant elements of the Republican Party. These benefi- 
ciaries finance that political organization and in return dictate 
in the main their own tariff rates, high and indiscriminately— 
rates based on no formula and no standard of measurement. 
The chief object is to shut out all competitive importations, 
direct, indirect, or remote, with no concern for foreign trade. 
This is the policy of the embargo or superprotection and re- 
visions in the sense of increasing tariff benefits are ever upward. 
Their methods are often notoriously corrupt. Their standard of 
political morality is low. Democrats must realize that these | 
sinister ferces will continue thus to dominate the Government | 
and its economic policies unless the opposition, regardless of 
its different shades of more moderate tariff opinion, unites to 
prevent it. 

The other and opposing group of economic thought challenges 
this policy of marrow and extreme nationalism, its methods and 
practices, and demands, first, that an impartial Congress, un- 
controlled by and divorced from tariff beneficiaries, but fair 
and friendly toward all sections and classes of legitimate busi- 
ness, shall have the untrammeled function of formulating and 
writing our tariff and commercial policy. The forces compris- 
ing this economic group would moderate the existing extreme 
tariff practices and liberalize our commercial policy at present 
based on discrimination or retaliation alone. They would 
frankly recognize the nature of the present high tariff structure 
and the fact that certain segments of industry have been artifi- 
cially developed under its shelter. They would oppose further 
revision upward, but undertake gradual and careful revision in 
the opposite direction to a level of moderate or reasonably com- 
petitive rates which, while guarding against any conditions of 
domestic monopoly and at the same time safeguarding all efli- 
cient industries against abnormal imports, would place all in- 
dustry and business on a sounder and healthier basis. 

This program coupled with liberal commercial policy calcu- 
lated to insure wider and better foreign markets for our grow- 
ing surpluses, would insure the fullest measure of employment 
at high wages, increased production at lower cost, and splendid 
profits to capital. To this end the aid of a capable and unbiased 
fact-finding commission would be invoked at every stage. The 
general public interest alone would be the test. When this step 
in revision and liberalization shall have been accomplished, then, 
under improved and changed conditions will come the occasion 
for every person to seek such further, final, and detailed revision 
as his individual views may suggest. 

If one is in serious sympathy with the present combined 
political and embargo tariff forces, for whom such men as 
Mellon, Lippitt, and Grundy are spokesmen, he should openly 
ally himself with them, otherwise he should fight on the other 
side. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as an illustration, and I am trying to 
get at the practical workings of the forces in this country that 
now dictate our tariff and commercial policy. I care not a 
baubee for individual views or theories about the tariff for the 
purpose of the present situation. The practical side of it is 
that certain combined forces in this country are in control of 
the Government. They stand for embargo rates for manufac- 
turing and industry and they undertake at all times to retain 
their dominance over the American people. Now, one is called 
upon either to get in behind their leadership and follow them 
in the preparation and enactment of their tariff policies, in 
which they may honestly believe, or one must resolutely an- 
nounce that he is not in sympathy with that policy of extremism, 
and cast his lot with those opposition forces whose first objective 
is to check this constant revision upward and head it back 
the other way, and then proceed, with the aid of a fact-finding 
commission, until a decent level, both as to the tariff and com- 
mercial policy, shall have been reached. As I see it, that is 
the situation presented here to-day, and strange to say, Mr. 
Chairman, some other very prominent facts have now disclosed 
themselves with respect to the present course of those in control. 
They now boldly announce that they propose, in effect, to aban- 
don all pretense of formulas or standards of tariff measurement 
and to go back to the old Republican steam-shovel methed under 
which tariff rates were heaped on indiscriminately and moun- 
tain-high, upon the assumption that domestic competition would 
keep prices down to a decent level. That is a part of the 
fundamental policy written in the present bill. 

I must say that our Republican colleagues on the Ways and 
Means Committee, whatever other qualities they may possess, 
had no inferiority complex when it comes to writing the rates 
for certain classes of industry. In the pending bill we are in- 
viting the farmers again to sit on the side lines, while industry 
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romps about in the middle of the lot and writes high rates 


that fit their own selfish desires. The Fordney tariff, as I indi- 
cated a while ago, is taken as the basis of the present and future 
tariff policy. That means that most of that structure is already 
prohibitive of any direct competition. Those prohibitive rates 
are left undisturbed in the main, and our friends propose to take 
and adopt that as our permanent tariff structure, and add to it 
as we go along, which means the stoppage of the small air holes 
that have revealed themselves since 1922. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, we all know that every tarift- 
seeking industrialist in the country would have been here de- 
manding inereased rates had he not been more than satisfied 
with the rates he has had since 1922. 

This means he has an embargo, because no man living has 
ever scen greed limited by less than embargo tariff rates in 


| this country. 


If it were not for the tragedies growing out of tariff policies 

I could gather my year-arcund amusement from the operations 
and performances of those who seek tariffs and those who 
enjoy tariffs—visualizing the lobbyists, their movements, their 
trading, their intriguing, their machinations, and visualizing 
those who get benefits and those who do not, and see those who 
come here and logroll and get what they want and then go out 
from this Capitol singing that old song: 

I care not for the staws that shine, 

I only know that I've got mine, 


[Laughter.] 

This is the spirit that characterizes these performances. 

The farmer is given high rates chiefly on products he raises 
for export. The tariff on these yields no benefits. 

The farmer ought to be well contented with the rates on all 
of his products produced for export, and that is the major por- 
tion of them. Perhaps 90 per cent of his acreage produces 
surpluses that must be exported, On hogs and lard and all 
those kinds of products; also corn, oats, rye, barley, tobacco, 
cotton, hay—in the main the farmer is given anything he wants: 
and you know, my friends, I sometimes grow amused when I 
see Secretary Mellon, for instance, with his 76 per cent on 
aluminum kitchen ware, 100 per cent effective, under the oper- 
ation of which that company, with a seven and a half million 
dollar paid-in capital, has now grown until its net worth is over 

250,000,000—I can visualize Secretary Mellon going to the corn 

raiser with his 15 cents a bushel on corn and telling him that. 
“tariff protection has become the accepted American policy,” 
and he coddles that corn grower until he teaches him how to 
repeat that sentence, with his 15 cents a bushel on corn. It 
might as well be 15,000 cents, and yet he is asked, and too often 
agrees, to cast his economic fortune with a great industry that 
is getting 76 per cent or 100 per cent of its 76 per cent tariff 
benefits. 

I can visualize our tin-plate people, and my distinguished 
friend the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY] was unfortu- 
nate in his references to the tin-plate and the aluminum people 
as examples of keeping down domestic prices. I recall that 
when we put 2% cents a pound on tin, Mr, William B. Leeds 
and Daniel B. Reed said, “ Well, if you are going to give us 
$50 a ton, we will go down into Indiana and put up a plant and 
get rich quick,” and within 15 years one of them had made 
$15,000,000; I think had bought the Rock Island Railroad and 
gambled it off for another system or two, and William B. Leeds 
in 20 years had made about $40,000,000, and his family have been 
basking in international. society ever since. ‘There is a situa- 
tion where domestic competition did not keep prices down and 
where we had excessive tariff rates. 

The tin-plate manufacturer, sitting behind his tariff at $22.40 
a ton, tells the grower of oats, with his worthless tariff of 15 
cents a bushel, that “tariff protection has become the accepted 
American policy.” The manufacture of pocketknives, with his 
effective tariffs of 183 per cent, shouts to the bacon and lard 
producer, with his worthless tariffs of 1 and 2 cents a pound, 
that “tariff protection has become the accepted American poil- 
icy,” and so on through a long list of rates which give industry 
from 3 to 5 and 10 to 1 advantage over agriculture as a whole. 
And, too, this is equivalent to saying that scandalous logrolling, 
notorious high-tariff lobbying and trafficking, and wholesale 
corruption of State electorates as in Pennsylvania, which always 
follow in the wake of superprotection movenrents, have become 
“the accepted American policy”; and that chronic conditions 
of depression and bankruptcy in agriculture and serious depres- 
sions in all surplus-producing industries—the inevitable condi- 
tions under extreme high tariffs—have become “the accepted 
American policy.” 

I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that the 
present revision does not contemplate rate reduction but only 
rate increases, with a few scattering exceptions, and I was 
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about to say a moment ago in regard to President Hoover's 
message, his message only contemplates rate increases in this 
country, increases on top of the embargo structure of the Ford- 
ney Act, enacted in 1922. There is no plan or purpose or desire 
to even consider whether we should have any tariff reduction 
in any given instance. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill sharply raises the question of 
whether a tariff rate can ever be made too high, and also the 
question of whether this Government would ever, under any 
circumstances, reduce any particular number of tariff rates. 
The negative of this policy is put forth by this bill. 

Since the religious and other wars of the sixteenth century, 
economic questions and problems have been the germs from 
which most important wars have sprung. 


und the world for many years to come. Our economic imperial- 
ism and isolation to-day are more unpopular than Germany's 
military imperialism in 1914. Since the coming of the income 
tax, the chief demand for high tariffs has been nrainly based 
on considerations of protection. None would urge tariff taxa- 
tion from the standpoint of equity, because it is essentially a 
class tax. 
because it substantially increases such costs. None would urge 
it as a means of encouraging export trade, because it seriously 
obstructs export trade. None would urge it as a means of 
reducing domestic production costs, because it materially in- 
creases such costs. None would urge it in reduction of living 
costs, because it boosts living costs. 


tices, because it invites or challenges trade reprisals and retalia- 
tions. None would urge it as an aid to the payment of our 


foreign debts, with interest, because it seriously obstructs such | 
None would urge it except those who would increase | 


payments. rea 
the prices of their own production. Even the chief beneficiaries 
are not so enamored with high tariffs as honestly to approve 


tariff protection for materials they must purchase, and they | 
strangely reject the principle whenever it burdens the cost of | 


their materials. This is due to the axiomatic principle that 


tariffs operate as a simple transfer of property of the producer 
who does not get its benefits to the producer who does, and is 
thereby able to increase his prices to the former. 

Now, on farm relief—we are ostensibly convened here for the 


purpose of farm relief. I hesitate to make the personal refer- 
ence, but in order that I may not be misunderstood I do venture 
to say that for many years I have been tied up with seven or 
eight farms. I know something about farm conditions and 
about the agwicultural situation, and I speak sympathetically in 
what I say. 


When I recall that the highest and finest types of our civili- | 
zation in all the centuries past originated among rural people, | 


that the cities have never been able to preserve and maivtain 
those high types in a permanent way, but that they have always 
found their last retreat back among that sturdy yeomanry that 
reside in the rural sections—when I contemplate this situation 
I naturally fall in with Thomas Jefferson’s ideas that we should 
so conduct our national policies as to maintain an equilibrium 
between agriculture and industry in this country [applause] ; 
that we should not allow one to submerge the other; that we 
should keep them on a balance just as we keep our three depart- 
ments of government on a balance; that this more nearly than 
all other policies is calculated to guarantee the permanency of 
a free republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if I may be pardoned for just a moment, I 
want to read what I have been offering for some years here to 
the House in the form of a resolution in connection with farm 
relief: 

Tariff revision downward, thereby materially diminishing the 
farmer’s cost of production, cost of transportation, cost of 
living, and liberal trade policies to promote wider and better 
foreign markets for surpluses; financial and other aid and en- 
couragement of efficiency in agriculture and in the wider expan- 
sion and development of cooperative organizations in each 
branch of the agricultural industry for the purposes of trans- 
portation and marketing; and also production to the extent 
practicable and desirable. 

Mr. Chairman, let me pause here to say that if I had my way 
I would spend $25,000,000 in a three years’ campaign to promote 
greater efficiency in agriculture in every county in the United 
States. I would spend $25,000,000 in another three years’ cam- 
paign to promote agricultural cooperative organizations and 
teamwork, a sort of get together, to obtain work on the part of 
those who might become members. 

I now read further: Continued exemption from antitrust laws 
of farm cooperative organizations or associations. Any addi- 
tional and more desirable short-term and other credit facilities 
actually needed and justified by good business principles. 


Economic questions | 
more than all others will engross the attention of this country-| 


None would urge it to reduce transportation costs, | 


None would urge it as a} 
means of promoting fair and friendly trade methods and prac- | 
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Reduction and readjustment of railway rates, especially as te 
agricultural products. Abolition by the States of State taxes on 
farm lands, with the possible retention of a small rate for 
schools, leaving the same for counties and villages. Systematic 
suppression of monopolies in the distribution of farm products. 

Speedy reenactment of a bill with a revolving fund, providing 
for the purchase and orderly marketing of the surplus of the 
principal basic agricultural commodities, and the stabilization 
of prices on a reasonable basis. 

The greater utilization of the Mississippi and other important 
water courses for the transportation of farm producis, and the 


| fullest utilization of water power on farms and for farm pur- 


poses. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in 1921 Congress deliberately enacted the farm- 
ers’ emergency tariff bill for the relief of agriculture. The 
farmers were assured that so far as tariff relief was concerned 
they would be more than satisfied. In 1922 the farm leaders 
were given carte blanche to add to these rates in the Fordney 
Act, and that was done. They coupled up that with the flexible 
tariff provision and assured agriculture that if any rate had 
been overlooked the flexible provision would remedy it. 

The point I make is that our friends in control of the Gov- 
ernment took this first tariff step in 1921, the second tariff 
step in 1922, and now we are solemnly convened here to-day to 
do the identical thing over again, and that is to place agricul- 
ture’ on “an economic equality with industry” through the 
tariffs. I want to say that if my Republicau friends had any 
disposition, or if it was in their power to do something more 
for agriculture by tariff than they did in 1921 and 1922, why 
have they not invoked the flexible provision during a!! these 
years if their effort or desire was to serve the needs of agri- 
culture? [Applause.] With a provision of that kind to serve 
the needs of everybody, and especially agriculture, they have 
not availed themselves of it except as to two or three farm 
products, with the result that we turn up here to-day, to use a 
local expression, solemnly convened to do what this agency has 
failed to do or attempted to do. It seems to me the farmers 
of America would finally get their eyes open. 

Somebody says, look at what we have done for agriculture 
in the way of the tariff. Is there any person in this country 
who does not by this time recognize that under the leadership 
and domination of the manufacturers, writing their own tariffs, 
controlling the Government, that any farm tariff relief that 
could possibly be devised has not come within a thousand miles 
of placing agriculture on a parity with industry. [Applause.] 
The results speak for themselves: The value of farm property 
which had risen from $41,000,000,000 in 1910 to $78,000,000,000 
in 1920, had fallen to $58,255,000,000 in 1926, and apparently 
has since fallen still further. The value of farm products, 
which had risen from $7,886,000,000 in 1913, to $14,634,000,000 
in 1920, had fallen to $12,080,000,000 in 1926. 

At the same time the factory value of manufactured products, 
which had risen from $23,987,000,000 in 1914 to $43,653,000,000 
in 1921, had risen further to $62,721,900,000 in 1927. The 
capital of manufacturers, which had leaped from $22,773,000,000 
in 1914 to $44,325,000,000 in 1919, has since been very greatly 
augmented. Furthermore, near 4,000,000 persons on farms 
have been driven off and sent into industry in order to live since 
1920. Near 90 per cent of the farm acreage of 360,000,000 
planted to crops, which in part must be exported, get no tariff 
benefits. When we consider annual market losses, in addi- 
tion to those of capital, agriculture is $30,000,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000,000 worse off since 1920, while industry is much more 
than correspondingly better off. 

In the face of these physical facts and tragic results, we are 
assembled here to enter upon the third round of preaching 
tariffs to the American farmer. And I would to God this great 
House could forget politics for one week, forget the narrow 
selfishness for one day, study the real economics of the situa- 
tion, and sit down and write a tariff bill which would do justice 
to the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I need not elaborate on what has happened 
to agriculture. To-day the prices the farmer has to pay are 65 
per cent higher on the average than before the war, while the 
prices that he gets for his products are only 28 per cent higher. 
That is the range between his income and his outgo after seven 
years of copper-riveted tariff protection, guaranteed to place 
agriculture on an economic equality with industry. I would 
be disloyal to every conviction I have and to every considera- 
tion of agricultural interests if I did not frankly state to the 
American farmer what I conceive to be the true economics 
of this situation as it relates to him. Our farm leaders have 
one option. They can either get in behind the industrial lead- 
ership of Messrs. Mellon, Grundy, Lippitt, and the spokesmen 
of those combined forces that are now in control and who 
write their own rates for industry, which are always higher 
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in every succeeding revision, to the increased injury of agricul- 
ture, which must stand by and take a few scattering crumbs 
that come to agricultural specialties, making agriculture the 
handmaiden of industry, reducing it to the beggarly condition of 
peasantry, or they can, like the great Senator Dolliver, of 
Iowa, like the great La Follette, of Wisconsin, rise deliberately 
and courageously fight for the true economics of their section of 
the country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I would to God we had them with us to-day. You would 
hear a rattling of dry bones such as has not occurred in this 
Capitol in a generation. 
forty billion dollars worse off to-day’ than it was in 1921, and 
industry is forty to sixty billion dollars better off than it was 
in 1921, and yet we stand up here with straight faces and pre- 
tend that we can place agriculture on a parity with industry 
by means of the tariff. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, as illustrating how this system works, as I 





said, we might as well be calling up doodle bugs as to stand 


around and express individual tariff ideas, ignoring the forces 
that write the tariff laws in this country. There is the key 
to the situation. The forces down yonder will later on write 
the laws to govern this matter, and I am going to deal with 
them. I am not going to stand around here with my hands 
in my pockets talking about theoretical ideas of the tariff. 

Mr. Grundy wis called down here in the Pennsylvania elec- 
tion scandals as a witness, and they asked him why they had 
spent a great amount of money to corrupt the entire State elec- 
torate up there, and he promptly said—and that was his 
philosophy, in which he frankly believed—that they were doing 
that because “ we were trying to select candidates for office who 
were in harmony with the Mellon-Coolidge economy ideas.” 
Secretary Mellon was quoted as saying that this was like giving 
money to a Sunday school. There is the whole story. The cur- 
tain was accidentally drawn aside to show how the chief tariff 
beneficiaries financed the political party with which they are 
allied and how they are willing to go to any length to see that 
their forces control this Government. Are you with these cor- 
rupt embargo tariff forces or against them? This is the ines- 
capable issue now and hereafter. 

My friend the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TiLson] 
some months ago gave out a statement to the effect that when- 
ever there is any tariff revision it must be by its “friends,” 
and you know when he said that it must be by its friends he 
meant by its beneficiaties. He meant Joe Grundy and former 
Senator Lippitt, and those who had put up the money and who 
come here as a matter of right to dictate the law. I hear some 
gentlemen complain around here now that they are not getting 
what they want out of this bill. If they will think back they 
will probably recall that they did not put their money into the 
campaign jackpot in 1928, and that is the key, without impugn- 
ing anybody's motives on this floor, because they are simply a 
part of the system here, and they have to go along with it or 
rebel and be kicked out. 

They say that tariff protection has become the accepted 
American doctrine. My inquiry is, What kind of protection 
and what kind of tariff, and who writes it? These gentlemen 
mean an entirely different thing from what some Republicans 
and Democrats of the House mean here when they echo that 
sentence. These gentlemen mean embargo protection on their 
respective industries. ° That is the only “ accepted policy ” they 
would stand for or put up their money to maintain, That is 
the policy that we are asked to go in on in return for some 
measley benefit upon some local item, and you know, Mr. Chair- 
man, the great tragedy of this situation is that too many of 
the American people do not stop to figure out the net benefits, 
if any, they do get out of the tariff rates. They are more often 
net losses. If they see a little gross benefit somewhere, they 
fall for that and then unite with the most antiquated, hide- 
bouinl, extreme high-tariff beneficiaries and follow their leader- 
ship under this system of superprotection. That is what I am 
opposed to. I can not conscientiously get behind that group, 
and I will not do so. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, 
man yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee please explain to the House just how the so-called 
high protective-tariff system will be injurious to the people? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. If the gentleman has not found 
that out before now, I am sorry for him. I am going right 
along, to be frank with the gentleman. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I have not heard any explana- 
tion at all. Perhaps I am too dense and incapable of com- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 


prehending the gentleman's lucid explanation, but I can not 
understand it. 


Agriculture, as stated, is thirty to | 
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Mr. HULL of Tennessee, If the gentleman is incapable of 
understanding, it is not his fault, as one gentleman once said 
of another; it is the fault of God Almighty, perhaps, who made 
him. Mr. Chairman, I am going along. Every kind of propa- 
ganda is put out to indoctrinate people into; not moderate 
protection, not reasonable protection, or sensible or practical 
protection, but embargo protection, mainly for industry. I 
shall illustrate it by citing the Fordney Act in a few ininutes. 
They cite Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and some more of 
those statesmen back yonder years before the tariff had be- 
come of enough importance to call for any fundamental 
thought or consideration, in support of present tariff pro- 
hibitions. But if we want to know how they, if back here, 
would act to-day, we need only to consider their economic 
philosophy, which everyone well understands, and apply it to 
this present-day condition. If you could visualize Jackson 


» 
— 
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| going to bed with Nicholas Biddle, then you could figure Jack- 


son getting behind Grundy, Lippitt, and those fellows who 
are now advovating an embargo for the exclusive benefit of a 
limited number of people. The same is true as to Madison 
and Jefferson. The fact is that under later Democratic rule, 
after 1830, they recognized that a portion of business had been 
built up artificially and that they must keep up relatively 
high rates on it for a time, and that other rates could at once 
be materially reduced and still other rates swept aside, 

That condition prevailed from 1831-82 to 1860. The trend 
of tariffs was steadily downward. Since then just the oppo- 
site course has prevailed. During the Civil War, when the 
rates had gone up to mountain-high elevations, every statesman 


promised later to reduce those rates. After that war we 
had a plethora of money, high wages prevailed, and the 


country went on a joy ride, just as was the case after the 
recent World War. But after the Civil War our manufactur- 
ing friends got together and, observing that the country was 
asleep, decided to make that high war tariff the permanent 
peace system, 

And so after the recent World War we had some sporadic 
imports on account of collapsed exchanges and currencies 
abroad. Then the Congress hurriedly threw together the pro- 
visions of the Fordney-McCumber Act. No man living will 
say its provisions were based on any tariff formula or on any 
facts relating to the foreign or domestic production costs. 
They professed to construct those abnormally high rates on 
account of the alleged emergency, and they were referred to 
with condemnation by most of the Republican press of the 
country. But the framers vowed that they were enacted in 
order to meet the temporary abnormal war conditions. 

The flexible provision of the tariff was then enacted, with 
at least the implied promise that it would be used as we 
emerged from those abnormal conditions, to bring these rates 
down to a reasonable peace basis. Instead of that, the benef!- 
ciaries are running true to form now, and are complacently 
announcing that those massive structures in the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law shall be untouched, except to make in- 
creases, and shall be made the permanent tariff policy of this 
country, just as was done following the Civil War. 

I am going to read to you soon a few figures showing its 
operation. Now, in order to maintain this system a great many 
catch phrases and slogans are put out, because democracies are 
governed largely by slogans and ecatchwords. One of these is 
the statement that the Fordney-McCumber Act has yielded 
$200,000,000 more revenue annually than was yielded by the 
act of 1921, and that therefore it is not prohibitive. An ex- 
amination and analysis will clearly differentiate between any 
phase of protection embraced in that bill and the revenue fea- 
tures. England, for instance, with her free-trade policy, raised 
$590,000,000 this year. In 20 minutes the other duy I checked 
off 20 or 30 items of imports showing how 75 per cent of our 
revenue for 1927 had come in. That 75 per cent cume in at 
an average duty of 55.3 per cent. There is the real range of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff structure in its exactions. I 
append the table to my remarks. The most of those revenues 
came either from articles that we do not produce enough of 
here and which we must import, such as wool, burlaps, sugar, 
and tobacco, and from specialties and novelties which are not 
directly competitive with domestic production. You will find 
85 per cent of the revenues under the Fordney-McCumber Act— 
that is, $574,000,000 for 1927—do not come from competitive 
products that come in here, but from sugar and tobacco and 
wool and other commodities of which we do not produce enough 
for our supply, such as figs and walnuts, and also specialties. 
There is where most all of your revenue comes from. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, we could take sugar and wool and 
three or four other items and increase the rates and thus get 
a billion dollars revenue, and we would then have the balance 
of the tariff structure, the competitive portion, prohibitive and 
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bembproof, and then we would have nothing to do but te bring 
un free a great mass of materials that we do not preduce, just 
as is occurring under the Forduey-McCumber Act. 

That is the truth, so far as this great bugaboo about the 
increase of revenue since 1922 is concerned. We now get $130,- 
000,000 revenue from sugar, or $60,000,000 more than in 1921; 
$32,700,000 from flax, hemp, and jute, or $19,000,000 more than 
in 1921; $25,881,000 from raw wool, a net gain over 1921; 
$9,754,000 from ferro alloys, a similar net gain; $12,164,000 
from precious stones, a net gain of $5,000,000; $11,616,000 from 
wood schedule, a net gain of $10,000,000; $9,500,000 from oil 
seeds, a uet gain of $6,250,000; $39,000,000 from woel manufac- 
tures, a net gain of $21,000,000, due mainly to fabric specialties 
not competitive, and oriental rugs, chiefly at much higher prices 
than domestic. This class of illustrations could be easily ex- 
tended, which, with other speciulties, not competitive, reveal 
the real sources of present Treasury revenue, as they do the 
articles yielding the same. 

I point these out in order that you may see the actual opera- 
tion of the rates which, however, shed no light on the great 
mass of concealed rates that are prohibitive. And yet, here we 
sit, proposing to revise rates upward. There is only one coun- 
try in the world with a higher rate structure than ours, al- 
though ours could and should be much lower. 

Spain has a structure the index number of which is about 40; 
ours comes next, standing at 37; France is third at 30; and 
on down to England with 5; the Netherlands with 6 or 7; and 
other countries with small index numbers. Yet, Mr. Chairman, 
we took the lead in 1922 and carried the world along with us in 
the direction of these extraordinarily high-tariff structures. 
We hear vociferous talk by high-tariff champions about our 
volume of imports and exports. The unvarnished truth is that 
in per capita exports the United States stood No. 12 in 1927. 
In per capita imports for 1927 the United States stood No. 14. 
These cold figures should disillusion and induce our boasters to 
subside in some degree. I append the list of countries and 
their per capita imports to my remarks. 

Now, on the question of imports. They say that imports have 
come in here. You know, my friends, the great trouble with 
the American people is that they are too busy te sit down and 
make a study of anything except their private business propo- 
sitions. Take the import situation. We have principally been 


importing silk, rubber, wood pulp, paper, burlap, and those | 


kinds of commodities. 
have been. 
under a tariff law, however, you must look at the imports of 
finished dutiable manufactures. There is where the competi- 
tion comes, if there is any competition. There have been a 
great many figures cited here about the increase in imports and 
exports. In the first place, those figures are hopelessly mis- 
leading unless you convert postwar doilars into 1914 dollars. 
For example, our imports of finished dutiable manufactures in 
1914 were $364,251,000, if you include burlap. In 1927, on the 
same dollar basis, they were $378,546,000. In other words, Mr. 


There is where our increases mainly 


Chairman, we put 160 articles and classifications on the duti- | 


able list by the Fordney Act and took them off the free list, and 
their imports became dutiable, including wool, burlap, and 
articles of that kiud, we had to buy, and that increased the 
amount of the dutiable imports correspondingly. But if you 
count them all in and equalize the dollar, the imports were 
substantially less in 1927 than they were in 1914, and yet, 
although our consumption has trebled, here come these giant 
industries asking the Government for a rolling chair or a 
crutch or similar aid. Back under the Dingley law the imports 
of finished dutiable manufactures increased $200,000,000 in 
1907 above those of 1898, and here we are, after 13 years, with 
this class of imports below what they were in 1914, asking 
higher tariffs. Why, Mr. Chairman, the tetal dutiable imports 
of all kinds under the Fordney Act only increased from $1,240,- 
000,000 in 1922 to $1,562,000,000 in 1927, and this is more than 
accounted for by the transfer of raw wool, burlaps, and 160 
other products from the free to the dutiable list, omitting en- 
tirely the large increase of sugar and other imports that we 
must have. If we equalize the values of dutiable imports for 
1927 with those of 1914, for the sake of comparison, the latter 
are $766,423,000 and the former $1,041,000,000, or an increase 
in 13 years of $275,000,000. Again the many transfers from the 
free to the dutiahble list under the Fordney law would probably 
offset this difference. Furthermore, sugar values alone went 
from $110,725,000 in 1914 to $264,275,000 in 1927. In striking 
contrast to this absence of actual increases in value we find 
that under the high Dingley Act total dutiable imports went 
from $324,636,000 in 1898 to $790,391,000 in 1907, a period of 
only nine years. These figures should explode ail this clap- 
trap about supposed increases of dutiable imports under the 
Fordney Act, 





If you want to get at the real protective condition | 


| world’s gold had flowed here. 
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Now, gentlemen, these present Fordney rates, as I said, do 
not keep out novelties, specialties, and varieties. As you know, 
we have a great population in this country that formerly lived 
in other countries and many insist on buying from the old coun- 
try certain articles, like tomato paste, for example. We have 
a rich population in this country, and we deserve to have, in 
view of our intelligence, ingenuity, and natural reseurces. The 
American people are going to have fresh vegetables the year 
round, and their specialties and novelties regardless of cost, 
and when they send abroad to get some specialty in the cotton 
industry or in the woolen industry they are going to have it 
regardless of tariffs, and it does not compete in any direct way 
or in any damaging way with our production. ‘These purchases 
help pay for our foodstuffs and ether exports. We have been 
ransacking the earth for novelties, specialties, and curios since 
the war, in order to buy them and bring them in here, and thus 
provide our pleasure and our eomfort. If you place a tariff 
high enough to keep them out, then you create a complete mo- 
nopoly in this country for 90 per cent of owr domestic produe- 
tion. That is the situation that is present here. Our present 
tariffs are already framed not only to protect the weakest and 
most inefficient industry in this country, but the most inefficient 
individual business in that industry. They are framed to pro- 
tect overcapitalization, watered capital, inefficient management, 
obsolete and antiquated machinery and plants, and also to pro- 
tect against freight rates acress our 3,000-mile continent. This 
is an anomalous, not te say amazing, situation in the greatest, 
richest, and most efficiently productive nation in the world. No 
questions are asked as to these phases of industry when tariffs 
are demanded. ‘he only question, as a rule, is “ How much do 
you want?” The utter lack of importance of an industry, or its 
lack of justification as an economic or business proposition, is 
never inquired into as a rule. Most other countries demand a 
showing of efficiency in these and all other essential respects 
before granting tariffs indiscriminately. Rates thus piled high, 
regardless of merit or need, as so strongly typified in the present 
Fordney Act, offer a standing invitation and a challenge even to 
other countries to raise their rates against our exports. They 
also bring on bitter economic contreversies, such as we have 
with France to-day. This phase presents a tariff evil of out- 
standing injury and danger to this country at all times. 

I must hasten along. 

I am trying to dispose of two or three of these tariff catch 
phrases and slogans. Anotber is that the Fordney Act has been 
responsible chiefly for such satisfactory business conditions as 
have existed since 1922. Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not wish to minimize any temporary benefits of tariffs 
to certain businesses or any improvements or developments they 
might bring somewhat sooner than they would otherwise have 
come, but in 1922, as we emerged from the war, most of the 
No nation in history had such a 
great and efficient manufacturing plant as we had. We were 
hopelessly behind with road building and railroad improvements, 
so we proceeded to spend $1,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 a year 
in the construction of highways, and that called for all kinds of 
iron and steel, and timber for bridges and culverts, and pow- 
ders, other materials, and for labor at high prices. Then the 
automobile expansion set in and they were spending $5,000,- 
000,000 to $4,000,000,000 a year and taking nearly 20 per cent 
of the iron and steel production, 60 per cent of the plate-glass 
production, large quantities of copper, tin, lumber, furnishing 
materials, textiles, rubber, gas, and other products, illustrating 
that no industry in America can get along without going to 
every coutinent of the earth fer some of its materials. So that 
made active all these industries. Then the building business set 
in, as a result of the long interruption by the war peried, and 
they preceeded to spend from $6,000,006,000 to $8,000,000,000 for 
brick, cement, furniture, housefurnishings, lumber, tacks, brads, 
rivets, bolts, nuts, and almost every other conceivable article, 
with the result that those industries were started. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, as you know, at about that time the 
instailment-buying business started. The people preceeded to 
buy $3,000,000,000 worth of commodities ou credit, and that per- 
mitted industry to turn out that much more in advance and 
that gave it that much of an increased amount of activity. 
Then we proceeded to loan in the aggregate $16,000,000,000 
abroad largely to pay for our exports that we were selling to 
other people, and that enabled us to turn out from $3,000,000,000 
to $4,000,000,000 of additional commodities. There, and there 
alone, in these great industries, wholly unrelated to the tariff, 
we find the major factors in such business improvements as have 
occurred since 1922. 

I remember that Mr. Leonard P. Ayres, perhaps the ablest 
economist in America, and of the opposite political faith, after 
a most searching analysis ef the economic conditions during 
the past 60 years, in 1922 announced that 4 out of every 10 
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years, regardless of tariffs, had been years of serious depression, 
while the other 6 had been years of very satisfactory or more 
than satisfactory business conditions. Perhaps the greatest 
libel and economic falsehood ever perpetrated in this country 
has been the chronic high-tariff propaganda about alleged busi- 
ness conditions as result of the Wilson tariff of August, 1894, 
and the Underwood tariff following the World War. If the 
Wilson tariff, which was enacted a year after the full force 
of the panie of 1893 had come, and which panic conditions dis- 
appeared a year before the Dingley law was later enacted, had 
any direct relation to that period of depression, then Republican 
high tariffs were clearly responsible for the panics of 1873 and 
1907. As to the Underwood-Simmons Act, for the years 1919 to 
1922. inclusive, our exports exceeded imports by $9,661,000,000. 
No nation in peace time ever experienced such powerful trade 
advantages as did this country during this 4-year period imme- 
diately prior to the Ferdney Act. For 1920 our agricultural 
exports, not including forest products, exceeded imports, which 
have been grossly exaggerated, by $731,000,000, comipared with 
an excess of $1,000,000 in 1927. This is the way agriculture 
was “wrecked” in 1920. If the Underwood Act was remotely 
responsibie for the deflation conditions in 1921, it was even more 
responsible for the world deflation at that time, because it first 
manifested itself in Europe. 

There is the conclusion we would all agree upon, my friends, 
if we could diverce ourselves from politics and prejudices and 
preconceived notions long enough, as I view it, to look at the 
plain economies of this situation. 

I have here an analysis 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kopp). 
from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 30 addi- 
tional minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am indebted, Mr. Chairman, to 
the House for its courtesy and indulgence, and before glancing 
at this analysis I wish to visualize as best I can the scope of the 
application of tariffs with reference to those who get immediate 
benefits and those who do not. We have a total of around 
28,000,000 wage earners in this country. It is clear that not 
more than 15 per cent to 25 per cent of them are in a position 
to receive any increased wage benefits from tariffs, even theoreti- 
cally. For example, the 3,000,000 wage earners in transporta- 
tion have no remote tariff shelter. The nearly 3,000,000 wage 
earners in the building trades have no remote tariff shelter. 
There are 3,126,000 clerks, typists, and others not in stores, with 
no tariff shelter. The 800,000 coal miners have no tariff shelter. 
Two million one hundred and forty-three thousand prefessional 
persons have no tariff shelter; 4,242,000 retailers, real-estate 
agents, insurance agents, scores of other kinds of agents, 
and so forth, have no tariff shelter. Eight hundred thou- 
sand persons in the Federal, State, and local service have no 
tariff shelter, and so on. 

In this country we have a mineral industry that produces five 
and a half billion dollars’ worth of product a year, with 1,090,000 
wage earners connected with it, and 95 per cent of the mineral 
industry turns out products not related remotely to tariff shel- 
ter, such as iron ore, coal, and petroleum and gas, cement, coke, 
and sulphur, and all of the industries of any importance except 
zine and lead and those minor industries, such as tale and 
bauxite and tungsten out in the district of my friend from Colo- 
rado, and 15 or 25 other small items; and yet the 1,000,000 
laborers in the branches of the mineral industry with no tariff 
shelter are taught year in and year out that high tariffs are 
responsible for their high wages and high-living standards. This 
is the whole story about the application of tariffs to the mineral 
industry. 

Then, take the agricultural industry. There are ten and a 
half million people laboring on farms, six and a half million 
farmers and four million and forty-one thousand wage earners, 
I dare say that from 80 to 85 per cent of them are connected 
with growth of the staple products that get no tariff benefit or 
no appreciable tariff benefit, such as corn, cotton, most wheat, 
tobacco, oats, rye, hay, and barley. So they are out from under 
the shelter and yet, year in and year out, they are taught that 
such wages as they get and such prosperity as they may happen 
to get now and then in some particular line, are due solely and 
alone to this embargo system of tariffs. 

Then we come to manufacturing production. This turns out 
$62,000,000,000 of products each year, or if you will allow for 
duplication, it is $41,000,000,000. They employ 8,300,000 wage 
earners out of the total of 28,000,000 in the country, and you 
would imagine that all these industries are getting tariff bene- 
fits and that all of these wage earners in manufacturing indus- 
try are getting tariff benefits which are responsible for their 
high living conditions and high wages. 


The time of the gentleman 


| sense. 
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As a matter of fact, take the refined petroleum industry, 
which is in the census of manufactures, $2,300,000,000 of pro- 
duction, 65,000 wage earners, that do not get any tariff benefits. 

Motor vehicles and bodies, 228,000 wage earners, $1,500,000,000 
production, no tariff benefits. 

Motor vehicles complete, 


$3,250,000,000 production, 201,000 


wage earners, no tariff benefit. 

Lumber and timber products, 478,000 wage earners, $1,500,- 
000,000 production, no tariff benefit. 
$1,250,000,000 of production, 


Bread and bakery products, 
160,000 laborers, no tariff benefit. 

Boots and shoes, $977,000,000 of production and 215,000 labor- 
ers, no tariff benefit. And they, by the way, are paid a better 
wage than they are in any of the textile industries that are 
more highly protected than other industries of the country. 

Steam railroad cars and general construction and repair, 
$1,248,000,600, 425,234 wage earners, no tariff shelter. 

Book and job printing and publishing, $1,470,000,000, 255,751 
wage earners, no tariff shelter, 

Newspaper and periodical printing and publishing, $1,447,- 
000,000, 117,000 wage earners, no tariff shelter. 

Flour-mill products, $1,148,000,000, 31,988 wage earners, no 
effective tariff shelter. 

Gas, $455,460,000, 46,988 wage earners, no tariff shelter. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, I have a list here comprising from 
thirty to thirty-five billion dollars included in the census of 
manufacturing production, with around 3,500,000 wage earners, 
that does not pretend remotely to get any tariff benefits at all 
or to any appreciable extent, and yet these wage earners are 
taught, day in and day out, that their high wages and high-living 
standards are due solely to tariffs that shelter the industries in 
which they work. It is startling and amazing to visualize the 
small percentage of production—agricultural, mining, and manu- 
facturing—and the corresponding small percentage of American 
wage earners that fall under effective tariff shelter, which, how- 
ever, affords highly concentrated benefits to capital. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes; I always yield to my ferocious 
but punctilious friend from New York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. I trust the gentleman from Tennessee will 
not class me, after I have asked this question, as one of God 
Almighty’s unfortunates as he did the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Sprout]. I just want to ask the gentleman at this time 
if, by his suggestion, he is making the inference that the men 
on our farms in this country and the men who are in the min- 
ing and other industries, who, he says, are being taught con- 
tinuously this doctrine, are not gifted with ordinary common 
The gentleman evidently is suggesting that they are 
weaklings and that their lack of intelligence has resulted in 
their developing a wrong viewpoiat? Let me ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee—— 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. 1 can not be interrupted too long. 
If the gentleman has a question——— 

Mr. CROWTHER. Let me ask the gentleman one question: 
Does the gentleman think he is out of step with the views that 
were voiced by his party last fall, and was he one of the 
distinguished Members who answered the telegram and veri- 
fied the views of Mr. Raskob and Mr. Smith on the protection 
platform that was adopted by the Democrats in the campaign 
last fall? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Any occurrence that took place a 
year ago in the minority party of this country is interesting, 
but immediate explanations of some of the outrageous pro- 
visions in this tarifc bill that is now pending is much more 
important than being diverted to go back to those things. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. CROWTHER. That is just begging the question. I 
hope the gentleman may answer my question. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman is extremely anxious 
to get awsy from the merits of the situation that is immediately 
before the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Oh, no; the gentleman from Tennessee 
is just adopting the Yankee method of answering one question 
by asking another. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I asked a pertinent question, any- 
way. 

Mr. CROWTHER. So did I. I asked a very pertinent ques- 
tion and received no answer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have stated 
the labor situation in the mineral, the agricultural, and the 
manufacturing industry. 

I go to the trouble of bringing these facts out because there 
is a complete misapprehension throughout this country as to 
just how many people are getting tariff benefits, This is one 
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thing I have undertaken to do for the farmers during the 
committee hearings. 

I have frankly recognized where they get the benefit of the 
tariff and to see that they are not fooled and misled by worth- 
less paper tariff rates that may be thrust upon them. With all 
the clamor for sugar tariffs, the farm census of 1925 shows only 
144,000 cane and beet sugar growers, while only 430,000 farms 
report sheep, and 42,000 farms in the range and coast States 
report two-thirds of the wool values of the country, and they 
get the chief portion of the tariff benefits. The farmer with a 
small flock producing medium or coarse wool, gets no appre- 
ciable net tariff benefits. His is a mutton and lamb proposition 
for meat, to the extent of three-fourths of his receipts. Should 
we raise enough sheep to supply our entire wool consumption it 
is more than probable that the meat and lamb side of the sheep 
industry would suffer a market glut. Here is an illustration 
of the number of the 6,500,000 farmers who derive all sugar- 
tariff benefits and the chief portion of those from wool. We 
have from 50,000 to 100,000 commercial growers of peanuts, who 
get more or less tariff benefits. The same is true as to a num- 
ber of the citrus fruits, truck products, and so forth. The 
growers of our 600,000,000 bushels of soft wheat get no tariff 
benefits, while certain spring or other hard wheat from time 
to time gets a small amount, especially when there is a scarcity 
of production. I append to my remarks a table showing the 
staple products and the acreage wherein no tariff benefits—but 
only tariff injuries—are experienced. 

Now, on this labor situation I want to finish that by reading 
a few figures about production of labor here and abroad. It is 
a favorite past time of the champions of embargo protection to 
try to fool labor, and I am referring to the system as it exists 
when I refer to protection. 

In 1925 the value of net production for each dollar paid in 
wages in the United States was $2.50; in England it was $2.14. 
In other words, in England they paid the labor less than half 
what they paid in this country, but the value of the product 
turned out for each dollar paid labor was in the ratio just 
stated. The wage in this country is $1,280, and in England 
$513—40 per cent of that in the United States. But the output 
per man was greater. There is the test in comparing wages and 
labor cost. 

There is the actual effect of wages as revealed by the output 
per man. Now, take the value produced for each dollar: 


Bakery products for the United States, $2.73 for each dollar 


paid labor—$2.68 in England. Confectionery, $3.15, and Eng- 
land, $2.70. Cotton spinning and weaving, $1.80 in the United 
States and $1.75 in England. Woolen and worsted goods, $1.72 
in the United States, $1.92 in England. Over there they do a 
little better than we do. 

All this claptrap about the wage rates here and England and 
Germany throws no light on the actual cost of labor. 

I have heard a great deal of talk about raising the tariff on 
pig iron to protect wages. I made a computation and found 
that the cost of a ton of pig iron was about $20 and the labor 
cost was $1.13. Our tariff is $1.12%4, so if other countries could 
produce it without cost of labor our tariff would offset the 
entire labor cost. That is one phase of this bill. Throughout 
the bill wherever it may be feasible to maintain rates to prevent 
excessive and abnormal importations they are two, five, and ten 
times greater than any labor cost would justify. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Would the gentleman express 
his thought as to what would be the ultimate effect of the 
$16,000,000,000 loan made to European countries upon our indus- 
trial growth? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have figures, 
tables, and data showing comprehensively for the first time in 
this country the range of wage rates, the amount and value of 
production per wage earner for each dollar expended for wages 
in the United States, England, and Germany. I have already 
read some of these figures as to the United States and England. 
Not having the time to present all this data here and now, I 
will append it to my remarks with special emphasis as to its | 
importance. It deserves to go in the middle of any tariff speech. 
It shows that German wage earners only have 40 per cent of | 
the horsepower of the American; that the English wage earner | 
has less than 60 per cent of the horsepower of the American. | 
This data further reveals that the quantity produced for a 
doliar of wages is less in Germany than in the United States in 
coal, petroleum, sulphur, cement, paper, linen cloth and yarn, | 
graphite, salt, and so forth. It shows that the wage earner in | 
Engiard receives on the average but 43.96 per cent of the United 
States wages, he only produces in quantity 36.39 per cent of 
that of the American wage earner, while the value of the product | 
of the English wage earner is only 38.64 per cent of that of the 
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American. It shows that in the linen-cloth and yarn industry 
the German wage earner gets 35 per cent of American wages. 
but the value he adds in manufacture is only 33.85 per cent of 
that of the American. It shows that in the textile industries 
generally German wages are about one-third of American, while 
German productivity per worker is about onethird of that of 
the American. 

Another striking fact relating to American wage increases 
which this data I am filing as an appendix shows is that pro- 
ductivity of labor, wages, and horsepower show virtually the 
same relative percentage of increase since 1914, namely: Horse- 
power, 44.6 per cent; value of production, 44.89 per cent; and 
wages, 47 per cent. Any intelligent wage earner must from this 
be able to see that the manufacturer has not been out a dollar 
of extra money for the purpose of wage increases, but the entire 
wage increases since 1914 are accounted for by the increase of 
productivity per wage earner, both in value and quantity. ‘This 
disposes of another outrageous myth that has been worked over- 
time by high-tariff advocates. 

These figures completely expose the fraudulent propaganda 
about “cheap foreign labor.” The increase of productivity, 
or the output per man, is the outstanding factor in our high 
wages and high living standards. Our vast materials, food- 
stuffs, and intelligent American labor place us in a superior 
productive position. To these conditions we have but to add 
the mechanization of industry to get the full story of low 
production costs, high wages, and inereased profits. High 
wages were first established in the nontariff sheltered indus- 
tries, which have continued since to maintain the lead. The 
initial step was taken by Henry Ford in 1914, and the law 
of supply and demand, coupled with the liberal policy of the 
Wilson administration, were the chief underlying causes for 
the present system of high wages and living standards which 
were firmly established prior to the Fordney Act. There have 
been no important increases of wages since 1923. The average 
earnings per factory worker were $590 in 1914, $1,181 in 1921, 
and $1,280 in 1927. The average earnings thus increased 100 
per cent prior to 1922. These figures dispose of the claptrap 
to the effect that the Fordney tariff brought high wages and 
living standards, which, in fact, came before it and remained 
despite it. Secretary of Labor Davis, in his monthly Labor 
Review, February, 1928, confirms the view that nontariff- 
sheltered industries took the lead in wage increases, while the 
textile and iron and steel industries were reducing wages under 
the Fordney tariff. The review reads as follows: 


Heavy factors in the upward trend since 1922 are the trades engaged 
in baking, building, stone work, auto driving, freight handling, and 
printing. * * * The building trades and all of these trades col- 
lectively had a wage rate 26 per cent higher in 1926 than in 1920. 
Anthracite coal workers had an increase of 10 per cent in the latter 
part of 1923. On the other hand, there was a decrease of 32 per 
cent in hourly earnings in cotton manufacturing, of 22 per cent in 
woolen manufacturing, of 15 per cent in the iron and steel industry, 
and of 6 per cent in railroad wages, all ag between 1920 and 1926. 


And yet propagandists shout “ high tariffs and high wages for 
labor.” This same publication gives the index numbers of 
wages per hour at 100 for 1913, 254 for 1920, and 229 for 1926. 
The truth that many leading manufacturers distributed 
hundreds of papers and pamphlets during 1921-22, preparing 
the way for the deflation of wages. The new industrial and 
business conditions, however, negatived such proposal, and be- 
sides they feared to hazard strikes and lockouts for the sake 
of wage reductions. The boom in building, railroad improve- 
ment, and automobile production set up about this time. These 
industries employed more than two-thirds as many wage earn- 
ers as manufacturing, and they had been increasing 
with result that tariff-protected manufactures were in an awk- 
ward position to make reductions. The output per worker 
increased 37 per cent from 1919 to 1925. Installment buying 
also became a factor in industrial and trade expansion. The 
increase of wages by the great nontariff-sheltered industries 
during this period created an additional demand for commodi- 
ties, and this made increased production possible. The fact 
that commodity prices generally have not been materially in- 
creased the rise of 1923 proves that high wages paid 
under the conditions already described did not increase produc- 
tion costs, otherwise prices would rise with wages, and we 
would get nowhere. 

The restriction of immigration has kept out 8,000,000 aliens 
since 1920, who would have materially interfered with the labor 
situation. It is undoubtedly true that the program for the 
“return to normalcy” ineluded the deflation of labor, but it 
failed. Labor will always owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Wilson administration, which many have not yet even ac- 
knowledged. There isa gross misapprehension about high tariffs 
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and wages. A great growing new country, situated as is ours, 
inevitably pays higher wages than other and more-densely popu- 
lated and less intelligent countries. There is always a close 
relation between the productivity of labor and the wages paid. 
A low wage naturally goes with low industrial efficiency, and 
generally means a high labor cost. High-priced labor, as a rule, 
is the lowest-priced labor. Prior to our high tariffs England 
was the highest protectionist country in the world, and yet 
there was more difference between her wages and ours then 
than at present, with the conditions reversed. If so simple an 
expedient as a legislative act can create high wages and living 
standards, are all other nations so stupid as not to see and 
adopt this remedy? We find, on the contrary, that free-trade 
England long paid half as much again wages than any other 
country in Europe, ineluding France and Germany, with high 
tariffs. Another patent fact that should impress the most stupid 
person is that the widest difference in wages in the United 
States and England is in the very industries and occupations 
which do not and can not receive tariff protection, such as the 
building trades, automobile, transportation, and so forth. Does 
not this condition demonstrate conclusively that the difference in 
yages here and in England is not at all attributable to tariffs? 
How absurd it is in the same breath to argue that even a smaller 
difference in wages in manufacturing here and in England is 
chiefly or measurably due to tariffs. We have then but to bear 
in mind the fact that labor cost in production is in no accurate 
sense determined by rate of wages per day or hour. One em- 
ployer may pay $5 a day and another $1, but it is generally 
found that instead of the first employer paying five times as 
much as the second he is in fact employing the cheapest labor. 
The only honest way to determine the difference in labor costs 
here and elsewhere is to consider a combination of wages, hours, 
efficiency of management, and of labor, also the amounts and 
values of the products of the labor at the different places. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I would like him to express a thought as to what 
he thinks should be done with the Philippines in the way of 
permitting them to be released of any attachment to us and al- 
lowing them to work out their own salvation. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, I can 
only jump from one subject to another and insert the balance 
in the Recorp. But on the question of our surplus in this 
country. Our Republican friends are blindly supporting a 


narrow tariff policy which is one contemplated to safeguard 
only the American market and which drags down and sacrifices 
economic policy when it comes to applying it to the surplus 
products of this country for export. 

We have presented here a serious situation and one that is 


growing more serious year after year. We have the great agri- 
cultural industry, which has a large surplus; the coal industry, 
which has a large surplus; the automobile, the machinery, 
leather, furniture, copper, oil, lumber, and the medium and 
coarser cotton textiles; also silk and woolen, gypsum, shoes, 
cement, paints, and many chemicals, naval stores, sulphur, lead, 
rubber manufactures, tools, books, and a long line of others 
that I could enumerate here, which have serious troubles that 
have to do with overproduction. That presents a problem that 
we must consider and that we can not evade much longer, 
although it is completely left out of the picture in this bill. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Chairman, wiil the gentleman permit a 
question right there? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. In just a moment. In 1927 our 
world trade was $22,000,000,000 in 1914 values, and that is the 
only way that you can compare the increase. If it had increased 
at 6% per cent a year, as it had prior to the war, it would 
have been $44,000,000,000 in 1914 values for the year 1927. In 
other words, the world has only caught up to the extent of 50 
per cent on the average with our trade among nations com- 
pared to what it otherwise would have been at the 614 per cent 
pre-war annual increase. That means a loss of $145,000,000,- 
000 in international trade since 1914 in 1914 dollars, or in 
our present dollars a loss of $200,000,000 since 1914 in our ex- 
port trade among the nations of the earth. This reveals the 
great obstruction of the mutually profitable exchange of goods 
among nations, and their consequent inability to buy more of 
each other’s surpluses, 

We have congratulated ourselves on the extent that our ex- 
ports have gone up to $5,200,000,000 for this last year and 
$4,800,000,000 for 1927, but tf you reduce that $4,800,000,000 to 
1914 dollars, it amounts to $3,400,000,000 in contrast with 
$2,400,000,000 for 1914, so that our increase in exports for 1927 
over 1914, fairly compared, are slightly under $1,000,000,000; 
and we effected that increase largely by denuding the world 
of its needed gold and by loaning from $14,000,000,000 to $16,- 
000,000,000 abroad with which to pay for it. We have to-day, 
and we have had for eight years, Central and South America 
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and the canal opening out across the Pacific to the Orient, with 
800,000,000 consumers over there. If we had exerted one-third 
of the effort the automobile industry has in order to launch 
and sell $500,000,000 of its products abroad, if we had gone 
among these 800,000,000 people and educated them into want- 
ing more things and into buying, as the automobile and other 
industries have done, if we had only induced them to increase 
their purchasing power $10 each, then there would have been a 
reservoir of $10,000,000,000 of purchasing power that could and 
would have taken over in recent years every ounce of our sur- 
plus production in this country in every important line. But 
we have preferred to lie asleep behind high-tariff walls all this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey] 
complacently announces that Americans have the primary right 
in our markets. Who, here or anywhere, has ever thought of 
questioning the absolute jurisdiction of every government every- 
where over its domestic markets? The Chinese proclaimed this 
axiomatic fact thousands of years ago when they built their 
great wall and proceed literally to keep their markets to them- 
selves. It is a singular coincidence, however, that an authorized 
Republican spokesman would proclaim and emphasize this fact 
just at the time Americans are asking the privilege of entering 
the markets of other nations and selling in competition goods 
wholly or partly manufactured comprising three-fourths of our 
total exports of 1928. The gentleman from Oregon would make 
a splendid foreign sales agent for our automobiles, machinery, 
cotton textiles, tobacco, foodstuffs, and other vast surpluses we 
are simply compelled to sell elsewhere. 

Those favoring the present extreme protective system dismiss 
foreign trade with the flippant remark that it only amounts to 
8 per cent or 10 per cent of our total production. How does 
this claptrap impress the cotton grower, who must export and 
sell abroad from 50 to 60 per cent of his production? The cotton 
grower has only to recall the awful war days of 1914, when his 
foreign markets were cut off and cotton plunged down to a level 
of below 7 cents a pound. How does this view impress our 
wheat grower, who must export 26 per cent of his production; 
our rye grower, who exports 53 per cent; our tobacco grower, 
who exports 40 per cent; our lard producer, who exports 30 
per cent; our producers of petroleum products, who export from 
30 to 34 per cent; our automobile manufacturers, who must 
export from 500,000 to 1,000,000 cars? Suppose, in accordance 
with the trick slogan that our 8 to 10 per cent exports are of 
no particular consequence, we should fall into a situation 
where all these large percentages of cotton and other surpluses 
were kept at home, there would be depression and panic un- 
rivaled in human history. And yet this is amung the strongest 
of the so-called arguments that have long been advanced to 
maintain extreme high protection. 

Every observing person must now realize that each nation, 
however self-contained in itself, is interdependent for its trade 
and existence with all other nations. Notwithstanding our vast 
and superior range of materials, every industry in America 
must draw upon the other five continents for more or less of 
its materials in order to succeed. 

The extreme protective system is defended by the statement 
of another fallacy, to the effect that imports displace to a 
serious or damaging extent domestic production, whereas the 
outstanding purpose of international trade is a mutually profit- 
able exchange of commodities. Extreme protectionism gradually 
approaches the policy that the Nation will buy nothing from 
abroad that can possibly be produced at home, regardless of 
cost. Many rates in the present law are confirmatory of this 
statement. The broader and saner idea is that, in addition to 
exchange between countries of commodities the purchaser does 
not produce, there is a rather large range of necessary com- 
modities the production of which is not economically justifiable 
or which are produced in wholly minor or insignificant quanti- 
ties compared with home consumption demands. There is in 
this connection, as I have indicated, the further view that a 
luxury and semiluxury purchasing nation like ours naturally 
buys abroad certain fashions or designs or specialties that 
compete remotely or not at all with home production. 

Still another phase of this international trade policy is that, 
in order to avoid embargo tariffs with retaliation and wide- 
spread conditions of domestic monopoly, the rates should be 
adjusted so that no domestic concern could feel that it had a 
monopoly on the home market by reason of tariffs, except by 
furnishing comparable goods at lower prices. Drastic or ab- 
normal imports against an efficient industry, as stated, would 
be safeguarded against. It was under the operation of these 
combined ideas that international trade or barter between 
nations has grown and the fullest measure of prosperity has 
come to people thus participating. We must not forget that 
for every dollar of merchandise exported there must sooner or 
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later be a dollar of the same imported. It is, of course, true 
that in a wholly minor sense it is possible to transfer money in 
payment for goods sold. The overwhelming portion of inter- 
national trade, however, comprises goods and services. 

Another interesting phase is the fact that our Government 
during the war did not loan and transfer the $11,000,000,000 of 
actual money to the allied governments; we let them have 
goods largely and took their notes in payment, thus retaining 
our own supply of money intact. Neither were the $16,000,- 
000,000 of private loans made abroad during past years in the 
form of money transferred to other countries, but to a partial 
extent, but under the mechanism of international trade and 
finance our immense volume of tens of billions of exports were 
thus measurably paid for. In other words, we have shipped 
and sold our exports abroad chiefly on credit during recent 
years. This country is tremendously dependent upon inter- 
national trade, and we can not assist our export industries with 
import duties, but on the contrary we impede and throttle them. 

We can not overlook the fact that trade among nations is a 
mutual rather than a one-sided affair, and that international 
cooperation involves exchange, reparation, allied debts, control 
of basic raw materials, and numerous other relationships that 
no one nation can settle alone. Within a short while the in- 
terest and partial payments on our increasing foreign indebted- 
ness, now $26,000,000,000, will amount to $1,500,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000. It must be evident to any discerning person 
that this country can not much further proceed without incal- 
culable economic injury to sit intrenched behind extreme high- 
tariff barriers, further safeguarded by a network of discrimina- 
tions, reprisals, and retaliations such as we find in the Fordney 
Act. For each country thus to surround itself with insurmount- 
able trade barriers and pursue the philosophy that it must con- 
sume only home-made products but at the same time sell its 
surplus to its neighbors and expect to do so indefinitely is to 
live in a fool’s paradise. 

The United States is a great creditor Nation, possessing enor- 
mous quantities and assortments of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, and operates the most eflicient and huge manufacturing 
plant in world history. We have great overproduction capacity 
in agriculture, mining, and manufacturing. To undertake to cur- 
tail and restrict production in each of these lines to the amount of 
home consumption is unthinkable. This fatuous course would re- 
sult in the further raising of our tariff walls, which would be fol- 
lowed by extreme high prices, high production costs, and high 
living costs, which at no distant period would become unbear- 
able. Since tariffs only benefit some at the expense of others, 
we would, as we do now, see its victims struggling for any and 
all kinds of Government devices to place them on an equality 
with tariff beneficiaries. Socialism in the most aggravated form 
would be our ultimate fate. 

The Nation’s largest problem to-day is gradually to develop 
a system of moderate or competitive tariffs with fair trade re- 
lations abroad, in order to reduce production costs, transporta- 
tion costs, and living costs, and thereby create larger and better 
foreign markets for our growing surpluses. We now have 
2,000,000 wage earners producing products for export; and 
with our surplus productive capacity of $20,000,000,000 to 
$25,000,000,000 we could easily have 6,000,000. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman made a statement that among 
industries that suffered from overproduction was the matter of 
coal. Where is that? I happen to come from a coal region, 
and we have been idle about two-thirds of the time for about the 
last four or five years, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. If the gentleman could have ex- 
ported about a million tons a year he would not have been idle. 
That is what I am making clear. 

Mr. BRUMM. How are you going to export it when it was 
not produced? I would like to get this clear. The gentleman 
made a statement in connection with prices that the miner, fer 
instance, can produce more per day and that, therefore, it is 
not the real difference in wages between the English and foreign 
labor and our own. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
efficiency of the American miner makes his wage equal to that 
of the foreign laborer? What does the gentleman mean by 
that? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I have not the time to go into the 
details, but I shall answer it in the Recorp, if the gentleman will 
permit. The gentleman is aware of the disadvantage in England 
in mining as compared with many parts of our own country and 
the advantages on the other hand. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman would not consider the effi- 
ciency of the American miner as being one of the points of 
suffering that he speaks of that the tariff brings to the Ameri- 
can laborer? 


| 
| 
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Mr. HULL of Tennessee. 
understands me, 

Mr. BRUMM. I think I understood the gentleman very well, 
but the gentleman does not want to answer it, just as he die 
with Mr. Sprout of Kansas and Doctor Crowruer, the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the point I am try- 
ing to stress upon the House is that we have reached the stage 
in our trade and industrial affairs that calls for a tariff and 
commercial policy that will deal with our export situation, 
expand our foreign markets, and give us those opportunities we 
are so richly entitled to. We have, for example, this textile 
situation. Just a few days ago the gentleman at the head of 
the cotton textile institute, Hon. Walker D. Hines, pointed out 
that the real trouble was due to the neglect of the industry to 
train agents to go out and gather foreign trade for their surplus 
products in the cotton industry. In the woolen situation we 
have built our tariff up so high that the American people are 
seriously cutting down their purchase of clothing. I shall in- 
sert in the Recorp tables showing the increases that this bill 
proposes, running as high as 113 per cent on ordinary woolen 
fabrics for the clothing of the average citizen, When a great 
nation gets its entire economic structure jacked up on stilts, 
running as high as 113 per cent for ordinary woclen clothing, 
we are treading, in my judgment, on dangerous ground, both 
as to the woolen manufacturer and grower. I shall insert some 
elaborate figures in that connection. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman state how much cf 
that 113 per cent goes to the farmer for the wool? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I wish I had the time. As I said, 
I want to recognize every tariff benefit that a farmer can get, 
but I would not have our little flock owners of 30 or 40 on the 
farm for diversification, imagine that they get any net advan- 
tages out of any kind of wool schedule that may be furnished. 
We all recognize that 42,000 flock owners in 12 States in this 
country own about two-thirds of the wool values of this country. 
So that when we are allocating wool in tariff benefits we should 
give credit to those 42,000 flock owners, and the little flock 
owner with his coarse sheep wool, has three-fourths of his re- 
turn coming from the meat rather than from the wool, and he 
can not felicitate himself on getting any benefit from any wool 
structure that may be provided. Agriculture as a whole needs 
lower costs of production, of living and marketing above all else. 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. ESLICK. Can the gentleman tell us what substantial 
benefit the farmer will derive from any of these tariff duties 
on farm products? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman fhat I 
think we all agree that the Haugen bill was predicated largely 
on the proposition that as to most staple agricultural products 
the tariff could not be made effective. Unless that 4-year cam- 
paign was a farce and a fraud, we can not stand here now and 
say that agriculture as a whole, by any possible arrangement, 
can get tariff benefits that will not be hopelessly dispropor- 
tionate to those of industry. I have frankly recognized and 
pointed out most of the minor phases or specialties that do get 
some benefits. 

I have not had the time in the recent rush of business to take 
up each item, but we, of course, all realize that an inerease 
of the duty on corn from 15 to 25 cents is an absurdity. Even 
if you put an absolute embargo on it you still have 95 per cent 
of the crop surplus left. The sale of 95 per cent abroad affects 
domestic prices as much as the sale of 100 per cent. That is 
also true of wheat and cotton and other commodities of which 
we produce a substantial surplus. We recognize that the wool- 
grower has been getting 161% cents a pound tariff benefit ; butter 
nearly 6 cents prior to 1928; sugar, peanuts, certain citrus 
fruits, some truck products, meats to a small extent at times, 
flaxseed, and some other minor specialties at times get more or 
less tariff benefits; but I can not see how the friends of agri- 
culture as a whole can undertake to link agriculture up with the 
manufacturer’s embargo tariff structure of this country as a 
permanent policy, because under that policy agriculture is 
doomed to destruction. 

That is why I am not content to go back to my agricultural 
constituency and say to them, “You are $30,000,000,000 to 
$40,000,000,000 worse off after eight years of high tariff, and in- 
dustry is $50,000,000,000 better off,” and I will say, “I will vote 
against chaining you irretrievably and irrevocably to the chariot 
wheels of this sSuperprotective tariff system of industry.” 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the big central fact in our present tariff pro- 
ceeding is that it is proposed to take the Fordney Act of 1922, 
which is confessedly prohibitive as to two-thirds to three- 
fourths of its rates and classifications, readopt it as our perma- 
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I think the gentleman wholly mis- 
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nent tariff structure and revise it upward by the pending bill. 
This is an effort to revive the identical tactics and policy of the 
Republican Parity when they undertook to revise similar high 
structures upward by the passage of the McKinley law and the 
Payne-Aldrich law. One basic policy is that virtually no rates, 
however high, shall be reduced, and not even the slightest re- 
examination of these rates shall be made at the present time. 
The fact that ours is the second highest tariff in the world 
io-day should give even Republicans pause. A further truth 
that imports of finished dutiable manufactures upon proper 
comparison are tess to-day than in 1914 should be convincing to 
any sane person of the embargo nature of the present law. 

Time prevents any elaborate analysis and comment on the 
rates of the various schedules, We should bear in mind that the 
only possible way to ascertain the height of a tariff system is to 
take each important article or commodity and the rates pre- 
scribed for the same and compute the tariff effects in each 
instance. The general average ad valorem equivalent in many 
respects does not reflect the true height of a tariff structure, for 
the reason that a large number of high rates are prohibitive and 
do not appear in the tables of imports and exports, and for 
other reasons. 

The chemical schedule, though already high, was boosted in 
many instances by the Fordney Act. It receives numerous addi- 
tional increases in the present bill. Coal-tar intermediates bear 
an average duty of 52.40 per cent, with trifling imports of 
$926,000. The American valuation system applies. The spokes- 
man fer the industry during the tariff hearings said that he 
had in mind rates that could be reduced, even from his stand- 
point of extreme high protection. Naturally these rates on 
intermediates with the American valuation are prohibitive to 
every practical extent. The rates on dyes, colors, and so forth, 
range from 471% to 61 per cent. Ninety-five per cent of our 
quantity requirements are supplied at home. The imports of 
$5,419,000 are chiefly specialties or fancy dyes of one sort or 
another at extremely high cost. Not over 3 per cent of our total 
domestic output is affected by competition, and that relates to 
this class of specialties. 

Indigo comprises one-third of our total output at 51 to 61 per 
cent, with less than nominal imports of $3,567. Sulphur dyes 
constitute about one-fourth of our production, with no imports. 
We are selling large quantities of indigo and sulphur dyes 
throughout the world without fear of competition. The duties 
applicable to these are of course prohibitive, with no disposition 
to reduce them in the least. It is seriously claimed that large 
quantities of dyestuffs, such as indigo, sulphur black, Bismarck 
brown, methylene blue, alizarines, fast light red B, and other 
colors are to-day being sold in Canada and other countries at 
substantially less prices than in the United States. I have com- 
parative figures, but not the time to read them. The situation 
therefore, is that the dyestuff industry is insisting on the reten- 
tion of American valuation and its present prohibitive rates. 
All feel a pride in the chemical industry, but it is not fair for 
that great industry to insist on the indefinite retention of rates 
and valuation methods that we really intended to be temporary 
as well as prohibitive. I could cite quite a list of acids carry- 
ing high or substantial rates, with no imports and considerable 
exports, which rates are left untouched by the pending bill. 

Paints and varnishes carry an average rate of 33% per cent 
with exports of $25,611,000 and sporadic imports of $3,765,000; 
domestic production, $519,000,000. This rate is prohibitive in 
the light of the import and export situation, coupled with the 
fact that with a little initiative and industry we could export 
$100,000,000 of paints. 

We have $5,185,000 exports of explosives, with $972,000 of 
imports at 36.39 per cent; domestic production, $72,489,000. 
This rate is ridiculously high. 

The rate of $5.60 a ton on ammonia sulphate should be re- 
pealed. 

Soap carries average rate of 22.62 per cent, with imports of 
$1,122,000; exports, $7,860,000; production, $278,273,000. The 
labor cost is trifling. This rate is left untouched. 

The rate on medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations is 
30.43 per cent, with exports four times greater than certain 
minor imports. In the language of Chairman Haw Ley this 
embargo rate “has worked well.” 

The sugar tariff rates proposed are an economic outrage. 

COTTON SCHEDULE 

I desire to call attention to the embargo nature of most of the 
cotton schedule. Most of the medium and all the coarser cot- 
ton cloths are being sold throughout the world. The cotton 
textile manufacturer is already overburdened with tariffs which 
invite other countries to erect tariffs against our cotton-cloth 
exports. He needs more reasonable prices on his dyestuffs, 


acids, and other materials so as to keep production costs to the 
lowest reasonable level. 


This policy is the key to the increased 
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employment of capital and labor and increased exports of cot- 
ton cloth and other manufactures. I now cite some of the 
figures of imports and exports as follows, under the operation 
of the present Fordney law: 

There are humerous important increases in the cotton sched- 
ule. Cloth of yarn No. 70 is increased from 27.5 per cent to 
34.5 per cent. This continues until cloth of No. 90 is increased 
from 30 to 41.5 per cent. This relates to cloth not bleached, 
printed, dyed, or colored. 

The rate on cloth of yarn exceeding No. 90 is 44.5 per cent 
ad valorem, compared with an equivalent ad valorem rate 
ranging in the main from 31.33 to 33 per cent, with a limitation 
of 33 per cent. 

Sotton cloth, bleached, carries maximum duty of 44.5 per cent, 
contrasted with 33 per cent under the present law. 

Cotton cloth, printed, dyed, or colored, carries a maximum 
rate of 47.5 per cent, contrasted with 40 per cent under the 
present act. 

Paragraph 906, cloth in chief value of cotton, containing wool, 
60 per cent ad valorem, is entirely new. Present rate, 40 per 
cent. According to this arbitrary classification, cloth contain- 
ing near 100 per cent of cotton and an insignificant amount of 
wool would be transferred to this 60 per cent paragraph. 

The Tariff Commission states that imports of cotton cloth are 
due primarily to the quality of certain grades rather than to 
general price competition—that the price factor is the deciding 
one of only a limited number of fabrics. A majority are im- 
ported because of quality or reputation and are sold on the 
American market at higher prices than the nearest comparable 
domestic fabrics. 

Tapestries and other Jacquard figured upholstery cloth in- 
creased from 45 to 55 per cent. 

Pile fabrics, as to velveteens, increased from :50 to 62.5 per 
cent. 

Cotton-textile production for 1927 was $1,567,400,000. Im- 
ports of semimanufactures dutiable, $3,733,000, at average rate 
of 28.09 per cent; exports, $23,996,000. Virtually the only im- 
ports are from 41s to 120s and above as to yarns and warps. 
Most of these were 68/2 and above. 

The Tariff Commission said: 


Imports in the finer counts are supplemental rather than competitive. 


Imports are specialties and fine counts, such as those used in 
lace and lace-curtain manufacture. Domestic ring spun yarns 
are cheaper than foreign mule spun and within the range of 
counts common to both we have no competition. 

Sewing-thread production, $46,409,000; imports, $1,480,000, 
at 20.19 per cent; exports, $1,285,000; imports less than 1 per 
cent of production and mainly for handwork and at higher 
prices than comparable domestic cotton. 

Cotton-cloth production, 8,980,000,000 square yards; value, 
$1,183,760,000 ; imports countable cloths, $15,792,000, at 31.26 per 
cent ; exports, $74,956,000. 

Output of fine cotton cloths not over 13 per cent of the total; 
not over 6% per cent of yarns above 40s made here; three- 
fourths of imports were fine yarns. 

The Tariff Commission says: 


Imports are due primarily to the quality of certain grades rather than 
general price competition. * * * The more important factors ap- 
pear to be quality, reputation, lack of domestic production, and specialty 
demands. On the staple grades made of yarn not finer than 40, there is 
practically no competition from abroad; domestic mills can produce 
and export most of such goods in competition with the world. Some 
of the imports are finer-count cloth than any made here, and some are 
sold at lower prices than the domestic, but the majority are imported 
because of quality or reputation and are sold on the American market 
at higher prices than the nearest comparable domestic fabric. 


America imports but a fraction of 1 per cent of production; 
exports large. Our production chiefly with automatic looms on 
mass scale, whereas imports are largely of fine-yarn fabrics, 
specialties, and novelties of high manufacturing cost. 

Fine-yarn cloths above 40 yarn, imported, was 5% per cent 
of similar domestic production. The chief competition is in cloth 
with yarn between 60 and 100. 

The cotton-textile industry, as to all medium and coarser pro- 
duction, is in far greater need of reduced production costs than 
of tariffs. 

Moderate rates on acids, dyestuffs, and so forth, alone would 
be helpful save as to very fine yarns and cloths. 

Tire fabrics, imports, $385, at 25 per cent; exports, $1,799,000 ; 
production, except tire duck, $110,529,000. Why should this rate 
be retained? 

Oilecloth, imports, $6,568, at 271% per cent; exports, $2,805,000; 
production, $18,762,000. Why should not this rate be reduced? 

Waterproof cloth, imports, $95,900, at 40 per cent; exports, 
$3,480,000. Why should this rate not be reduced? 
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Cotton cloth containing silk or artificial silk, relating to shirt- 
ings, and so forth, imports, $90,800, at 41.88 per cent; exports, 
$4,157,000; production, $70,893,000. 

Blankets, imports, $277,000, at 40 per cent; exports, $925,000 ; 
production, $29,452,000. 

Towels and bath mats, imports, $29,600, at 25 to 40 per cent; 
exports, $898,000; production, $42,800,000. 


Sheets and pillowcases, imports, $59,600, at 25 per cent; ex- | 


ports, $172,000. 

Cotton wares, tubing, and so forth, imports, $654,000, at 

cent; exports, $4,000,000 ; production, $62,000,000. 
Cotton hosiery : Imports, $1,897,000, at 49.82 per cent; exports, 
$7,329,000; production, $71,034,000. The exports are valued at 
$1.69 per dozen, and the imports at $1.83 per dozen. Our imports 
are chicfly full-fashioned hosiery for women. We compete any- 
where in hosiery from coarse and medium yarns. 

Cotton knit underwear: Imports, $279,000, at 45 per cent; ex- 
ports, $2,540,000; production, $110,522,000. Yarns used are gen- 
erally under 40s. We rank third as an exporter of these goods. 

Handkerchiefs, muffiers : Imports, $618,000, at 48 per cent; ex- 
ports, ————; 90 per cent of imports are handblocked prints 
and fancy woven borders. Virtually no imports of plain cotton 
handkerchiefs, but only specialties and novelties. 


»« 
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Cotton wearing apparel: Imports, $889,000, at 34.84 per cent; | 


exports, $7,907,000, to every country. 
of 1 per cent of production. 


Imports a small fraction 


Nottingham lace curtains, and so forth: Production, $5,518,- | 


000; imports, $56,800, at 51 per cent; exports, $€5,000. We pay 

30 per cent duty on Nottingham machines or near $3,000 duty ; 

also 30 per cent on prepared bobbin yarns not produced here. 
METAL SCHEDULE 


Mr. Chairman, I append to my remarks a rather full state- 
ment of imports, exports, domestic production, and dutiable 


rates pertaining to the principal items in the metal schedule | 


under the operation of the Fordney law. The entire structure 
with a few scattering exceptions is hopelessly prohibitive. 
illustration relates to the basket clause in paragraph 372, mis- 
cellaneous machinery, the domestic production of which, for 
1925, was $1,438,000,000. 
cent. 
$250,496,000. 


chinery products is left untouched. Electrical machinery, and 


so forth, has imports of $1,584,000 at 30 per cent; exports, | 
But I can not single out | 
direct | 


$88,958,000 ; production, $369,879,000. 
instances because the numbers are overwhelming. I 
special attention to the long list of these articles with their 


rates, their imports and exports, as an exhibit to my remarks. | 


There is no material competition in steel ingots, blooms, bil- 
lets, and so forth. The exports of steel bars’are ten times the 
imports, with a rate of 241% per cent. 
saw plate, skelp, and so forth, are three and one-half times the 
imports at 27 per cent. Galvanized sheets show exports of 12 


per cent of production, compared with imports of one-half of 1 | 


per cent of production at a rate of 2244 per cent. The exports 


of 568,710,000 pounds of tin plate and products compare with | 


imports of 2,382,000 pounds at 12% per cent. Our exports of 
structural iron and steel are near twice the amount of imports 
at 1614 per cent. 
000, with nominal imports of $2,367 at 25 per cent. Brass wire 
is in the same category. I might likewise mention insulated 
wire and cable, which show production of $210,617,000, with 


imports of $17,940 at 35 per cent, while exports are $5,166,000. | 


Wire strand and rope present a similar trade and tariff situa- 
tion. 
ditions embrace forgings and anchors, electric storage batteries, 
at 40 per cent; ball and roller bearings, steel rails, axles and 
axle blanks, railway wheels, tubes, pipes, and so forth, chains, 
nuts and bolts, cut nails and spikes, horseshoe nails, wire nails, 
tacks, brads and staples, horse and mule shoes, table, household, 
and kitchen utensils, with a 49.7 per cent tariff; similar alumi- 
num utensils, with 76 per cent tariff; tinware at 40 to 60 per 
cent; crosscut and circular saws at 20 per cent; steel plates for 
printing, and so forth, at 25 per cent; saddlery and harness 
hardware at 35 per cent; fountain pens at 87 per cent; table 
cutlery at 6614 per cent; files and rasps at 34 per cent; breech- 
loading guns and rifles at 70144 per cent; automobiles and parts 
at 25 to 30 per cent; motor cycles and airplanes at 30 per cent; 
steam engines, locomotives, sewing machines, at 15 and 30 per 
cent; cash registers at 25 per cent; printing presses at 30 per 
cent ; lawn mowers at 30 per cent; machine tools at 30 per cent; 
textile machinery at 37% per cent; adding and calculating 
machines at 25 per cent; internal-combustion engines at 30 per 


cent—imports, $75,800; exports, $10,324,000; production, $117,- | 


893.000; shovels, spades, and so forth, 30 per cent, with no 
imports. 


per | 


One | 


The dutiable rate as a rule is 30 per | 
Scattering imports of $10,500,000; exports in 1928 were | 
The 30 per cent rate on this vast range of ma- | 


oxports of boiler plate, | 


Copper-wire production amounts to $85,507,- | 


Similar excessive or wholly useless tariff and trade con- | 
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Numerous classes of pottery and earthenware of large domes- 
tic production carry rates as high as 60 and 70 per cent with 
purely nominal imports and no competition, such as sanitary 
ware and plumbing fixtures, porcelain electric supplies, chemical 
porcelain and chemical stoneware, stoneware, yellow ware, and 
red ware. The production of these articles is $54,500,000. In 

| the American earthenware tableware industry foreign wares 
imported for the most part are not comparable with domestic 
| wares. We have competition of about $1,000,000 bone china 
with our home Lenox china of $1,000,000 production. There is 
little china produced here that we find on the tables of private 
| families. There is more or less competition in vitreous china 
| hotel and restaurant ware, the production of which is about 
|} $10,000,000, imports $1,214,000. The point in this situation, 
therefore, is that four or five plants have installed what is 
known as the tunnel kiln method, which is ten or twelve times 
more productive than the now obsolete methods in the other 
plants in this country. Tariffs will not help these latter, and 
yet they are mainly the occasion for the proposed increases. 
This the old story of jacking up tariffs to aid antiquated 
plants, 

The proposed increase from sixty-odd per cent to near 100 
per cent on common window glass is due to the same condition 

| of obsolescence existing in about 30 per cent of the industry. 


Is 


| We are producing around 70 per cent of domestic requirements 

under the most modernized methods, and the plants are making 
| splendid profits. They could easily stand a reasonable reduc- 
tion, in lieu of the proposed large increase for the benefit of 
the antiquated plants. 

The boost of 26% per cent on plate glass is attempted to be 
| justified by computing costs of production for the combined 
| years of 1923, 1924, and 1925, whereas on the cost basis of 1925, 
| Which had become a normal year, this duty could have been 
reduced 2% per cent instead of being subjected to the proposed 
boost of 26% per cent. 

In the flax schedule there is a monstrous increase on cordage 
of 300 to 400 per cent, the pretext for which is to compensate 
for the boost on raw flax and succeeding processes, and also upon 
| the representation that there have been substantial increases of 
| imports of cordage during recent years. The truth is that the 
major portion of these increases are from the Philippine Islands 
and admitted free. The increase from elsewhere during a 
period of five years was only $384,000. Our domestic pro- 
duction of cordage is $35,156,000, with imports of $732,000 cut- 
side of the Philippines, and exports of $1,108,000. Supplying, a’ 
we are, 99 per cent of domestic consumption, it is outrageous 
to jack up prices of cordage in this manner. The bill does not 
even remove the tariff of 30 to 35 per cent on machinery for 
weaving flax yarns, which we do not produce. This illustrates 
the reckless and haphazard manner of the proposed revision. 

Our friends, the wool grower and the woolen manufacturer, 
are doing all within their power to aid in a tariff revolution in 
this country. The wool grower is not content with 31 cents 
per scoured pound and must have it raised to 34 cents. The 
woolen manufacturer avails himself of this opportunity to boost 
compensatory and other protective rates substantially out of 
proportion to this 3-cent increase on raw wool. The present 
wool-yarn rates are entirely prohibitive, and they are now 
pushed up from 55 to 72 per cent to a level of 84 to 113 per cent. 
Woven fabrics in some classes are then raised from 9614 per 
cent to a 100 per cent minimum, while another class of fabrics, 
valued at 80 cents to $1.25, is shoved up to 111.7 per cent. Still 
another fabric, valued at from 60 to 80 cents a pound, goes to 
| the extreme high rate of 115.57 per cent. The price of woolens 
already has reduced consumption, and it bids fair to reduce it 
| substantially more. The importations of woolen fabrics, $22,- 

199,000, are not competitive in price. The Tariff Commission 
| Says: 

In general, it can be said that imported fabrics of wool sell on the 
American market at higher prices than the nearest comparable domestic 
fabrics. Domestic cloths are sold mainly to manufacturing clothiers, 
while the bulk of the imported fabrics are consumed by merchant 
tailors. 


The tariff cost of the woolen schedule to the American people 


is around $200,000,000. The woolen industry, like a large num- 
ber of other industries, has been suffering severely from over- 
production, as well as from excessive tariffs, save as to a small 
segment of the finer yarns and cloths. I have not the time to 
go further into the details of this schedule. The American 
Farm Federation in 1923 estimated the tariff gain to the wool 
grower at $37,500,000; cost to farmers, $27,300,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed revision provides in effect that 
the valuation by appraisers shall be final except by appeal to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. This astonishing proposal strips 
| bare the jurisdiction of the Customs Court and its authority to 
‘ adjudicate unquestioned and hitherto unchallenged rights of the 
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citizens. This is bureaucracy run mad. The very suggestion 
that the most valuable property rights of the citizen can be dis- 
posed of or dealt with as a finality by the Treasury y Department 
with the slightest recourse to the courts of the country is 
wholly impossible to understand. 

The proposed enlargement and broad expansion of the pro- 
visions and functions of the flexible tariff clause is astonishing, 
is undoubtedly unconstitutional, and is violative of the functions 
of the American Congress, Not since the Commons wrenched 
from an Eng.ish King the power and authority to control tax- 
ation has there been a transfer of the taxing power back to 
the head of a government on a basis so broad and unlimited as 
is proposed in the pending bill. As has been said on a former 
occasion, “ this is too much power for a bad man to have, or for 
a good man to want.” We have recently witnessed the astound- 
ing spectacle of Congress in session engaged in the work of 
enacting tariff legislation, while the President, assuming equal 
and coordinate authority, has undertaken to anticipate Congress 
by legislating himself while the session of the legislative body is 
in progress. This proposal embraces another revolutionary 
policy, which is, to abandon the law and the Republican doctrine 
to the effect that all tariffs should be measured by the differ- 
ence between production costs here and abroad, by adding a 
number of alternative so-called methods to ascertain what is 
termed conditions of competition between this and other coun- 
tries. It is proposed thus to give the President and his Tariff 
Commission, which, by the way, is virtually taken away from 
Congress, authority to use what in practical effect will be any 
sort of basis on which to fix tariff rates. 

This is in accordance with the recently announced doctrine 
of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw Ley] to the effect that 
in the future as now there will be no formula or standard of 
tariff measurement, but when rates are retained or written 
indiscriminately high domestic competition can always. be 
depended upon to keep down home prices to a decent level. 

That is the most plausible argument that the gentleman made 
in support of his bill. Yet, Mr. Chairman, no proposal that 
ias been advanced in this House for the past 25 years has 
been so repeatedly repudiated and condemned as that has been 
by the Republican Party in this country after 12 years’ experi- 
ence with the Dingley law, and that is the identical proposal on 
which this bill rests. No one pretends that this bill is drafted 
on any understandable method. We do not know the cost of 
production here or abroad. In 1910 the Republican campaign 
book contained a foreword in the form of a letter by President 
Taft, and here is his statement on this identical proposition on 
which the entire policy of this bili rests. I read from the 
Republican textbook. He says: 


The truth is that under the old protective idea the only purpose was 
to make the tariff high enough to protect the home industry. The 
excess of the tariff over the differences in the cost of production 
here and abroad was not regarded as objectionable, because it was 
supposed that competition between those who enjoyed the high pro- 
tection would keep the price for the consumer down to what was 
reasonable for the manufacturers. The evils of excessive tariff rates, 
however, showed itself in the temptation of manufacturers to combine 
and suppress competition, and then to*maintain the prices so as to 
take advantage of the excess of the tariff rate over the difference 
between the cost of production abroad and here. 


which Mr. Taft uses in speaking of 
excessive tariff rates. When he wrote that he had not yet 
realized that the Payne-Aldrich bill was a revision upward, 
instead of downward. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after 12 years’ experience under the 
Dingley bill, here is the entire Republican administration and 
the Republican organization solemnly repudiating the theory— 
the whole theory on which this bill is bused—which President 
Taft and the Republican organization, in 1910, declared to be 
absolutely unfounded, fraudulent, and false. [Applause.] 


EXuiBiT 1 


Note the word “evil” 


Showing sources of prea duties, 1927 


— 
Average 
ad valo- 

| rem rate 


Imporgs Duties 





| $210, 677,000 | $130,043,000 | 61.75 
68, 632,009 | 40, 015, 000 58.08 
64, 112,000 | 39,099,000 | «60. 89 
56,518,000} 29,920,000! 52.94 
52, 558, 000 ; 49. 24 
41, 498, 000 61. 14 


Cane sugar 

‘Tobacco and manufactures 
Wool manufactures 
Cotton manufactures 
Wool, unmanufactured -__. 
Silk manufactures 
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Sources of principal duties, 1927 —Continuet 
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Average 
Duties ad valo- 
rem rate 


$14, 231, 000 33. 6 


$42, 238, 000 33. 69 
20,437,000 | 12, 419, 000 60. 77 
53, 363, 000 24, 111, 000 45.18 
17, 956, 000 10, 248, 000 57.07 
15, 018, 000 | 9, 754,000 64. 95 
16, 880, 000 9, 062, 000 53. 64 
15, 104, 000 | 7, 444, 000 
15, 897, 000 7, 054, 000 
10, 141, 000 | 6, 473, 000 
5, 135, 000 3, 255, 000 


Imports 


Chemicals and related products 

Pottery. 

Flax, hemp, ramie, and manufactures... - 
Rayon and manufactures 
Ferro-alloys 

Glass and glass products 
Clocks and watches. 
Leather manufactur 
Precious metals manufac 
Perfumery and cosmetics. _- 
we eiaccns 4, 609, 000 3, 226, 000 
Beads, bead ornaments 4, 151, 000 | 2, 220, 000 
Cutlery__... Pa 1, 461, 000 1, 572, 000 
Pipes and smoker’s articles 2, 152, COO 1, 200, 000 
Fur felt hats. 7 2, 399, 000 | 1, 349, 000 
Jewelry 2, 066, 000 | 1, 653, 000 
Cellulose products ry 089, 900 2, 499, 000 
Almonds 6, 2, 483, 000 
Peanuts ‘ 1, 1, 377, 000 
Linoleum, ete i 2, 863, 000 
Scientific instruments, etc 3, 1, 363, 000 
Musical instruments. 

Brushes 5 
Pyroxylin, finished and partly ‘finished. __...| 
Other industrial office and printing machin- 


160, 000 
4, 859, 000 | 
1, 553, 000 
2, 587, 000 


1, 979, 000 
699, 000 
1, 552, 000 





4, 761, 000 | 5, 367, 000 


~ 4235 72, 000 
574, 838, 000 


794, 000 | 


765, 7 
NE atincdsnccccnancenanwacsen | 





Total dutiable it I i i il ei ene $1, 484, 031, 000 
P 765, 794, 000 


718, 237, 000 

Approximately 74 per cent of total duties show an average ad valorem 
rate of 55.35, highest in United States history ; highest average Dingley 
rate, 1899, 52.07; highest average McKinley ri ate, 1894, 50.02, Evidently 
from 75 per cent to 80 per cent of total duties bear an average rate of 


at least 55 per cent. 
Exum 2 


Showing rank of United States as importer and exporter 


PER CAPITA EXPORT TRADE, 1927 
Per capita exports 

2. 00 

20. 60 

Australia . 50 
SI ININ scutes Sains isctaliioes ett aici dbeamena tii eh vassal earch eemianiaien denial va . 00 
Argentina . 30 
Belgium 9. 90 
Switzerland 39. 60 
Great Britain . 00 
Sweden . 00 
3.10 
. 40 

. 40 
38. 80 
. 70 

. 60 

. 00 

. 00 

3. 60 
.70 

. 50 


Country : 
Canada 


United States 
Germany 


PER CAPITA IMPORT TRADE OF 20 LEADING IMPORTING COUNTRIES, 1927 
Country: Invports per capita 
ES EL aE RTI TE DOI Le Ce WER $134. 00 
Great Britain 50 
Australia 40 
29. 00 
5. $0 
. 00 
. 20 
50 
. 00 
. 90 
3. 70 
. 80 
. 90 
34. 80 
25. 80 
. 80 
. 70 
. 80 
. 90 
. 90 


Canada 
Belgium 
Argentina 


EXxurnit 3 


The total number of acres planted to all crops in 1928 was 360,000,- 
000. The following commodities and their value on the farm in Decem- 
ber, 1928, were planted and grown on the following number of acres. 
With the exception of some tariff benefits to hard northwestern wheat, 
mainly incidental to fluctuations, scarcity of crop, etc., the commodities 
set out below derive either nominal tariff benefits or none at all. 
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Acres in 


| cultivation, Value 


100, 000, 000 /$2, 133, 000, 000 














Wheat... 4,000 | 877, 193, 000 
Oats... ,000 | 592, 674, 000 
Barley..... 12, 5 9, 000 197, 128, 000 
eR icccnnnamavi 3, 444,000 | 36, 067, 000 
Buckwheat 750,000 | 11, 525, 000 





Cotton (and seed) 
TI cccsini dst cmiandniinalipuinaan 7 
TORROND... « « cnnccnccencsnccennensencocecsocassncséasccoss | 


| 1, 503, 000, 000 
1, 243, 359, 000 
254, 322, 000 

| 6, 848, 268, 000 
322, 062, 000 


7, 170, 330, ‘000 


























Total 
Apples, peaches, pears, and grapeS........-....+-------|-------------- 


Gram COUR. ccccncccccccceccsecoussccccscensncseniese 





The ‘teinien 19 truck ieadoete, a 


majority of pores h derive more 
less tariff comprise the following acreage and farm values 
1928: 


or benefits, 
for 


| 
Acreage, 1928; Farm value 


| 
a 4 - 
94, 930 































DEE, .. catktcnsdckésmeadhedcemaietens $13, 928, 000 
Beans (snap)... 135, 060 | 14, 940, 000 
Cabbage. ..... 136, 850 | 23, 488, 000 
Cantaloupes-.-_.....- 100, 400 | 20, 261, 000 
2 ee 22, 620 | 4, 595, 000 
Cauliflower... 20, 650 5, 509, 000 
RE a icnincinthaen 26, 400 | 14, 005, 900 
Corn (sweet)... 229, 180 | 6, 896, 000 
Cucumbers. -... 111, 740 8, 998, 000 
Egg plant....... 3, 890 777, 000 
Lettuce... 126, 780 31, 530, 000 
Onions 77, 480 22, 574, = 
Peas (green)-.....- 267, 610 19, 848, 
Pepp ae. 2 aan a 18, 570 4, 091, 000 
Potatoes (early) -. amyl ca i eakaia 400, 720 31, 047, 000 
Spinach___- 63, 270 | 7, 653, 000 
Straw berries... 202, 580 44, 440, 000 
Tomatoes... 401, 850 40, 940, 000 
Watermelons 210, 450 | 10, 958, 000 
I oss cdubocwdtddalisebanmintendiiolapatileets 2,710,970 | 326, 457, 000 
To this we may add— | 
Se icduccubiamiuddieweee 157, 000 | 10, 080, 000 
Sugar beets- , 646, 000 50, 625, 000 
III 5. in a asasetepeniate nace eneialihahddnsenapnbainienlenheaitiaatnabnnar 1, 909, 000 | _ & 082, 000 
PAN «s:cctiditisiatiaininheiiineinnaianriaiannnianiatnnaaen 5, 422, 970 | ~ 443, 144, 000 


SXHIBIT 4 


SHOWING PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND LABOR COSTS 
STATES, ENGLAND, AND GERMANY 


IN THE UNITED 


Comparison of wage rates alone in the foreign and domestic industry 
gives little information with respect to actual wage conditions. Such 
comparison ignores the productivity of the wage earner, the efficiency of 
management, mechanical equipment, and power employed, etc. Actual 
yages paid in their relatien to the productivity of the wage earner is 
most important. Workers can not in the long run receive as wage 
earners more than is produced. If the national production or income 
is small, wages will be small. The following figures show the estimated 
wealth and income for the United States, Great Britain, and Germany. 
These figures show that if the total wealth produced annually were 
divided on the same basis in each of these countries, that received by 
the Englishman would be only 57.77 per cent of that received by the 
American, while the German would receive but 25 per cent of the 
American’s income. The table is as follows: 


Estimated wealth and income for certain countries, 1925 
saseaheinnlbeaaphectaiemipnlaeiiinmeiineinalieshicsiatoe dia cata aati alia d aici 














Wea'th Income Per cent 
odie ein per capita 
‘ : » : income is 
‘ountry opulation Total Tot of United 
al le 

billions | Fer, | billions a ow 

of dollars of dollars inconte 

| 
= { 

United States_..... 1117, 135, 817 380. 0 |$3, 244. 10 89. 6 | GR SF L eccnaous 
Great Britain. ..... | 42, 767, 530 119. 2 | 2, 787. 16 | 18.9 | 441. 92 55. 77 
59, 858, 284 59.5 | 994. O1 "| 11.9 198. 80 25. 99 


Germany.........-. | 





Statistics show that the distribution of. income between ‘capital and 
labor is about the same in Germany as in the United States, or 5.76 
per cent return on corporate capital in Germany for 1926, and 6.67 
per cent in the United States’. In comparison with*the number of 
inhabitants, Germany's income is only about 26 per cent of that of the 
United States. The low German wages are, therefore, apparently 
explained by Germany’s comparatively small production of wealth or 
income in proportion to its population. 
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In 1925 the value of net production for each dollar paid in wages was 
$2.50 in the United States and $2.14 in England. 


United 


| England 








States 
Wages paid. Se ees eC 
Value of produc tion. added ‘by wage a babies 3, 194 21, 096 





1 Or 40.08 per cent of United States. 


2 Or ‘. 41 per cent of U nited States. 
While wages in the United States are much higher than in European 
countries, the productivity per worker is so much higher in the United 
States that the labor cost in this country is much less. 7 
The following quantities were produced for each dollar paid out for 
labor: 











| United | Great 

| States Britain 
_ 4 _ SD 
NIT CII ao aid ha ice tl ar ae tons 0. 63 | 0. 33 
Soap a Sa pounds. _| 158. 39 85. 59 
Cement .---barrels__| 3 } 2. 33 
Be esas acnshetinrgiattiinactsetindice ‘ tons 81 | 41 
Paper and paper board short tons . 06 . 06 
Wall paper biicee . 02 | . 02 


Value weimens for each dollar thus paid out for labor corre pent 
with the above. 


The following values produced for each dollar paid out for labor: 


United 










States | England 
| 

seaputithenipiei . i a cuales ~<a . a 
I } $2. 73 $2. 68 
Confectionery ____. | 3.15 2.70 
Cotton spinning and weaving. 1. 80 | 1.75 
z oolen and worsted goods-.-. 1.72 | 1.92 
Cordage, twine, ete.........-- | 2. 32 1. 82 
oo eee 2. 11 1.94 
NT Na 1.97 1. 66 


In china and earthen ware the value yielded is practically the same. 
In most other industries the value produced per dollar of wages is con- 
siderably less in Great Britain than in the United States, It is true 
that values are somewhat different in the two countries. 

It thus appears that with respect to what it receives labor is more 
costly in Great Britain than in the United States. 

The annual output, per worker, of coal (1926) in the United States 


was 876 tons; Germany, Ruhr 296, Saxony 180; Belgium, 142; France, 
172; Great Britain, 290; Poland, 296; Czechoslovakia, 253. 


Average annual earnings per worker, United States, $1,382; Germany, 
$601 and $546; Belgium, $420; France, $427; Great Britain, $866; 
Poland, $365; Czechoslovakia, $489. 

It is thus seen that the percentage of output per worker of other 
countries compared with those of the United States is substantially 
below the percentage of earnings per worker compared with those of the 
United States. For example, the coal output of the Belgian worker is 
16.21 per cent of that of the United States worker, while the Belgian 
worker is paid 30.39 per cent of the amount paid an American coal 
miner. 


Average wages per metric ton of coal mined: United States (bitumi- 


nous), $1,578; German, $2,031 in Ruhr and $3.66 in Saxony; Belgium, 
$3.41; France, $3.79; England, $3.28; Poland, $1.49; Czechoslovakia, 
$2.06. 


THIS IS SIGNIFICANT 
Value added* by manufacture and horsepower per employee: 


Total, United States, $26,778,000,000, or for each employee $2,749; 
horsepower, 35,772,000; horsepower per employee 3,672. 


England, $8,260,000,000 ; valued added per employee, 
power, 15,594,000 ; horsepower per employee, 2,048. 

Germany, horsepower, 1,450 per employee. 

It is thus seen that the average value added by manufacture by the 
British wage earner is only about 40 per cent of that of the American 
wage earner. 

The German horsepower per wage earner is 40 per cent of that of 
the American. 


$1,085 ; horse- 


GERMANY 


The quantity produced for a dollar of wages is less in Germany than 
in the United States for coal and petroleum, and about the same for pig 
iron. 

In iron and steel foundries, motor vehicles, petroleum refining, the 
value produced per labor dollar is about the same in the two countries. 

Production of sulphur in Germany per labor dollar is much less than 
in the United States. The same is true as to graphite and salt. In 
leather and silk weaving the German production is somewhat higher. 
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The quantity production of the cement worker is only half that of the 
United States. 

The worker in the paper industry in Germany gets 29.50 per cent of 
United States wages, but his quantity production is only 28.65 per 
cent of American production. 

In the linen cloth and yarn industry the German gets 35 per cent of 
American wages, but the value he adds in manufacture is only 33.85 
per cent of that added by the American. 

The German has some 23 per cent advantage in hemp and cotton 
production. 

In the textile industries German wages are about one-third of 
American wages, while German productivity per worker is about one- 
third that of the American. 

INCREASE IN PRODUCTIVITY AND WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES 

There is a remarkable similarity between productivity, wages, and 
horsepower. Compared with 1914, and on the 1914 price basis, the 
figures for 1927 show an increase per worker of 44.6 per cent horse- 
power, of 44.89 per cent in value of products, and of 47 per cent in 
wages. About the same relative percentages exist for 1925, These 
figures clearly show that wages are determined by the productivity of 
the worker. 

These computations are made from the United States Census of 
Manufactures with price index of the United States Department of 
Labor. 

UNITED STATES EXPORT ADVANTAGES 

We have cheap fuel and 60 per cent more horsepower per man, less 
taxes, and lower interest. On the other hand, we have high cost of 
materials and freight rates. 

UNITED STATES AND ENGLISH WAGES AND PRODUCTION 


While the wage earner in England receives on the average but 43.96 
per cent of the wages paid in the United States, he produces in quan- 
tity only 36.39 per cent of what the American wage earner produces, 
while the value of the product of the English wage earner is only 38.64 
per cent of that of the American wage earner. 

This is the average for all industry. 

ExHIBIT 5 
Productivity and wages, United States and Great Britain 





Value pro- 
duced ! foreach | Quantity produced for each 
dollar paid out | dollar paid out for labor 


for labor 
Industry 


United | 
States 


Great 
Britain} 


United 
States 


Great 
Britain 





SE scocinincsinnneinctbnetstamwndal 
eee 
Paints and varnish 
Soap__- 

Brick tile and refractories __ 
Cement 

China and earthenware__ 


Motor vehic 

eee panies 
Electrical machinery and supplies---- 
Tools, saws, files, ete 

Textile machinery and parts 

Lumber and timber products 
Furniture 

Grain milling 

Sugar-cane refining 

Bakery products 

Confectionery 

Paper and paper board_- 

EE I cman nasengmsnne 

Printing and publishing-._- 

Cotton spinning and weaving-___-...-- 


PDENNNE NOE peo eB 


a 
oon 





Pm PNep 
gene 


Woolen and worsted goods____.......- 
Cordage, twine, jute, etc........ 
Knit goods_............. 

Leather 





PENNS 
We om oonT 
SAISeww 


Saddlery, harness, trunks, bags, etc__. 
i Value added by manufacture. 
ExuiBit 6 
Productivity and wages, United States and Germany 
Value produced 


for each dollar 
paid out for labor 


Quantity produced for each 
dollar paid out for labor 


Industry 


Germany| Unit aoee Germany 





Petroleum production... 
Petroleum refining_...... 
Coke 

i Tctal value of product. 


| Motor vehicles 
| Rubber tires 
| Leather tanneries__. 


| pig iron, 
| This pig iron tariff plea is a pitiable commentary on the iron and steel 
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Productivity and wages, United States and Germany—Continued 


Se | 
Value produced | Quantity produced for each 


for each dollar aca al ols 
paid out for labor dollar paid out for labor 


Industry 


United | 
States 


| 
' 


aaa Unit p Ane my 
Iron ore 

Pig iron 

iron and steel foundries 
Sulphur 

Graphite __ 





Silk weaving 


1 Total value of product. ? Value added by manufacture. 
Exuisir 7 
HIGH RATES—LARGE EXPORTS—LITTLE OR NO IMPORTS—METAL SCHEDULD 


The Fordney Act transferred about 30 articles and classifications from 
the free to the dutiable list and tremendously increased many or most 
existing rates. Dutiable imports, iron and steel, semimanufactures 
from pig iron to tin plate, $10,237,000 at average rate of 19.29 per 
cent. The rates are so prohibitive as thus to reduce the ad valorem 
equivalent. Most rates are from 20 to 35 per cent. Commencing in 
1816, this industry has been regularly coming to Congress and request- 
ing additional duties in order that it might be able to stand alone 
within a few years, Thirty years ago Mr. Carnegie boasted that we 
could produce steel cheaper than any country in the world. Prior to 
the war we ranked second as an exporter, but are now a poor fifth. 
The number of tons of steel exports for 1928 was less than the number 
in 1914. We are a weaker competitor than before the war. Canada is 
our chief market and England is gradually encroaching upon us there. 

The iron and steel industry is the basis of most all other industries. 
When we pile up iron and steel tariffs, we must give other industries 
what in effect are compensatory tariffs. This basic industry, therefore, 
should carry tariffs as low as reasonably possible. The trade figures 
and facts show that many existing rates could be removed and others 
substantially reduced. - 

Pig iron: Production, $703,904,000; wage earners, 27,900; wages 
paid, $44,258,000; value added by manufacture, $129,349,000. Total 
production, 35,858,000 long tons; imports, $2,232,000, or 140,700 tons 
at 7.09 per cent. Imports chiefly of foundry, malleable, and low phos- 
phorus grades; about one-haif from British India. Exports, 50,992 
tons; exports, 1928, 84,682 tons. Competitive territory is on Atlantic 
seaboard. The chief trouble has been due to the costlier production by 
the merchant furnace, compared with steel works producing their own 
We have had considerable overproduction, another trouble. 


industry of the world with its unexcelled production plants. 

The duty on iron and steel scrap should be repealed. 

Manganese ore: Production, 44,741 tons; imports, 300,177 tons at 
30.42 per cent. Price per ton, $31.32 in United States. A much richer 
ore is supplied from Africa at small cost, while Russia and Brazil are 
large producers and exporters. The United States has very limited 
amount of high-grade ore. They must be put through various processes 
of beneficiation and at much expense. The duty should be removed. 

Molybdenum ore or concentrate: Production, 2,286,000 pounds, valued 
at $1,158,000, or 81 cents a pound. The imports are only $10,500 at 
42 per cent. This could be cut in half, or more. There is no serious 
competition, 

Tungsten ore and concentrate: Production, 1,355 short tons of 60 
per cent concentrates, valued at $741,000. Imports tungsten content, 
1,065 tons, valued at $540,000, at 180% per cent. China supplies the 
world, including half of the United States. This duty should be 
abolished. 

Ferromanganese, an alloy of manganese and iron, containing 78 to 82 
per cent manganese, production made largely by United States Steel Co., 
with three producers at present time. Shipments from domestic fur- 
naces, 291,000 tons, valued at $27,243,000. Imports, 36,200 tons; value, 
$3,572,000, 

Ferrotungsten: Production, 1,289 tons, at 175 to 193 per cent. 

Ferrosilicon ranks second to ferromanganese. Production, 278,000 
tons; imports, 10,700,000 pounds, or near 5,000 tons. Materials for 
manufacture are abundant and cheap in this country for less than 
12 per cent silicon. 

Chrome metal’: Less than 1 per cent Of consumption of chromite is 
made at home. It comes in free. Most of the ferro-alloys should bear 
a low rate or be admitted free. 

Production of wrought iron, 188,000 long tons; imports, 1.9 per 
cent of production, consisting of bar iron at 20% to 24.8 per cent. The 
exports are three times the imports. These rates should be removed. 

Swedish bar-iron imports are supplemental and come in at a higher 
price, 
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Steel ingots: Production, 44,935,000 tons, with steel bars 4,862,000 
tons. We produce more than the balance of the world. Imports, 
ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, bars, etc., under paragraph 304, are 
$5,096,000 at 2514 per cent, or about 123,000 tons. Imports, steel 
ingots, blooms, billets, sheets, plates, ete., not containing alloys, 
$603,600 at 24.23 per cent; containing alloys, $129,000 at 29% per 
cent; exports, 7,000 tons at about $40. There is no pronounced com- 
petition in these steel products less advanced than steel bars. There 
is some competition in special grades of alloy steel. Steel bars, not 
containing alloys: Imports, $3,466,000 at 24.56 per cent; exports, 
111,000 tons or ten times the imports; United States value, $48.89; 
production, $209,000,000; tons produced, 4,165,000; tons imported, 
160,000, The rates could be cut in half or more. 

Boiler or other plate iron or steel, except crucible, and saw-plate 
steel: Production, plate, 3,720,000 tons; skelp, 4,318,000 tons. Total 
imports less than one-eighth of 1 per cent of production for 1926, at 
26.90 per cent; exports, 3% per cent of domestic production or near 
$9,000,000. Exports of plates, $7,464,000; of skelp, $3,951,000. The 
rates are excessive. 

Common or black sheets of iron or steel: Production, black sheet, 
3,979,000 tons; skelp, 3,418,000 tons; imports of both, $513,000 at 
23.37 per cent or 12,700 tons. 

All iron or steel sheets, plates, bars, rods, hoops, or scroll iron or 
steel. Galvanized sheets and other products: Production, 2,936,000,000 
pounds; imports of sheets, 0.52 per cent of production at 22.27 per 
cent ; exports more than 12 per cent of production or $15,498,000. 

Sheets, plates of iron or steel coated with tin or lead, ete., including 
tin plates, production of tin and terne plate, 3,748,000,000 pounds; im- 
ports, 2,382,000 pounds at $191,000 at 12.44 per cent; exports, 568,- 
710,000 pounds. We are the largest world producer. The Tariff Com- 
mission reports American prices at $4.58 per base box in England and 
$5.45 in the United States, or a difference of 20 per cent. The present 
tariff rate on tin plate is 30 and 40 per cent on tin products. There 
is understood to be an internatienal tin-plate agreement under the dis- 
guise of the Webb export law. We import our tin mainly from Bolivia 
and other places. We have no competition from abroad. 

Beams, girders, joists, and other structural shapes of iron or steel: 
Production, 3,742,000 tons, valued at $122,966,000; imports, $5,377,000, 
or 165,000 tons at 16%4 per cent; exports, 291,000 tons. There is 
This should be on the 


trivial competition in certain seaboard districts. 
free list. 

Hoop, band, scroll iron, or steel, production 499,000 tons; imports, 
20,000 tons valued at $742,000 at 20% per cent; exports, 35,000 tons 


at $2,035,000. 

Cotton ties, production 42,800 tons at $2,230,000; imports, 16,000 
tons valued at $638,000, 

Wire rods steel and iron, production 2,779,000 tons; imports, 20,000 
tons at $939,000 at 13.67 per cent; exports, 18,000 tons at $883,000. 
The imports are high quality of wire rods for special uses and at a 
much higher price than domestic products. 

Round iron or steel wire, production near 3,000,000 tons in 1925; 
imports, $2,178,000 at 25 to 28 per cent; exports, $2,800,000. The 
imports do not compete with the major domestic products, but only 
with special qualities for certain uses, 

Copper wire, production 1925, $85,507,000; imports, $2,367 a 
per cent; this duty should be removed. 

Brass, production in 1925, $12,227,000; imports of brass wire, 
$1,084 at 25 per cent. Exports copper rods, wire, etc., and brass 
and bronze wire, 92,000,000 pounds. 

Insulated wire and cable, production 1925, was $210,617,000; im- 
ports, $17,940 at 35 per cent. Duty should be removed. Exports, 
$5,166,000. The only imports are for special uses and qualities, 

Wire strand and rope, production 1925 was $46,684,000; imports, 
$345,000 at 35 per cent; exports, $1,341,000. This should be on the 
free list, 

Galvanized wire, n. s. p. f., including wire fencing, production, 1925, 
was $27,576,000; imports fencing wire and wire fencing, $59,541 at 
14 per cent; imports baling wire, $7,478 at 21.68 per cent; exports, 
$606,000. This should be on the free list. 

The imports of woven wire cloth at 25 to 35 per cent are nominal 
and should be free listed. The imports are of the finer cloth alone. 

Forgings and anchors not made in steel works or rolling mills, 
production 1925, was $134,510,000; imports with no alloy steel, $75,500 
at 25 per cent, containing alloy, $9,180 at 33 per cent; imports of 
anchors alone, $30.9 at 25 per cent; exports of forgings, $827,000. 

Electric storage batteries, parts, etc., are 40 per cent ad valorem; 
production of storage batteries and parts, 1925, was $110,000,000; 
imports, $12,208 at 40 per cent; exports, $3,673,000. 

Ball and roller bearings, production 1925 was $100,000,000; imports, 
$861,000 at 56.62 per cent; exports, $1,800,000. We have mass 
production. 

Steel rails, production, 3,685,000 tons; imports, 34,400 tons at 14 
per cent, at 844 per cent. The imports are heavy railroad rails. 
Exports, 177,593 tons at about $43. A little seaboard competition. 
They should be on the free list. 
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Axles and axle blanks, production, $11,500,000; imports, $18,318 at 
22.63 per cent. 

Railway wheels, parts, etc., production, 147,700 tons; imports, 1,000 
tons at $84,460 at 24.65 per cent; exports, 18,661 tons. 

Blacksmiths’ hammers, tongs, crowbars, etc., imports, 
11.36 per cent. 

Cast-iron pipe, andirons, plates, ete., production of pipe and fittings, 
1,970,000 tons; imports, 68,000 tons at $1,799,000 at 20 per cent; 
exports, 42,600 tons. The only competition is on the seaboard, 

Tubes, pipes, and tanks, production, 1926, 4,177,000 tons; value 
wrought pipe, 1925, $359,000,000; imports, 1.05 per cent of production 
or $4,936,000 at 20.31 per cent; exports, $26,384,000. 

Chain and chains of all kinds, production, $24,405,000; imports, 
$242,000 at 4714 per cent; exports, $2,512,000. The imports are very 
small specialties. 

Nuts, washers, and bolts, production, 1925, 
$40,828 at 13.64 per cent; exports, $2,457,000. 

Cut nails and spikes, production, 702,000 kegs or 70,283,000 pounds; 
imports $46,800 or 2,000,000 pounds at 17.19 per cent; exports, 
2,571,000 pounds at $103,000. The cost of the material is 20 per 
cent higher here than abroad. The manufacture is by machine. 

Horseshoe naiis, production, 16,000,000 pounds; imports, 236,000 
pounds; at $37,000 at 9144 per cent; exports, 2,415,000 pounds, at 
$267,000. 

Wire nails and spikes, production, 1,438,000,000 pounds; 
9,998,000 pounds; at $237,000 at 17.11 per cent; exports, 
pounds, at $762,000; production value, $55,000,000. 

Tacks, brads, and staples, production in 1925, $2,661,000; imports, 
tacks and brads, $4,367 at 15 per cent; of wire staples, $9,900 at 14144 
per cent; wire nails, etc., $7,131 at 18 per cent; exports, $286,000. 

Horse, mule, and ox shoes, production, 1925, $5,326,000; imports, 
$1,754 at 314 per cent; exports, $90,700. 

Table, household, kitchen, and _ hospital utensils, production, 
$18,000,000 ; imports, $230,600 at 49.7 per cent; this relates to enamel 
ware. Imports, bathtubs, etc., $7,105 at 48% per cent. Total exports 
this paragraph, $402,000. 

Aluminum utensils, production, 1927, $28,000,000; imports, $72,100 
at 76 per cent; exports, $565,400. 

Tinware, including that covered with copper, brass, and other metals, 
ete., production, $35,000,000; imports, n. s. p. f., at 40 to 60 per cent 
are nominal, 

Crosscut and circular saws, etc., 20 per cent; production, $22,620,000; 
imports, $59,000; exports, $1,996,000. There is no competition. 

Steel plates for printing, lithographing, etc., production, $221,709,000; 
imports, about $111,000 at 25 per cent. This, like many others, should 
be on the free list. 

Umbrella hardware, production, near $1,500,000; imports, $212,000 at 
50 per cent; substantial exports. 

Needles, production, $4,096,000; imports, $258,000 at 56 per cent. 

Saddlery and harness hardware, production, 1925, $6,618,000; im- 
ports, $35,500 at 35 per cent; exports, $214,500, There are no imports 
with any price competition—import prices are higher than domestic. 
Our exports are near six times imports. The duty could be repealed. 

Fountain pens, production, $17,334,000; imports, $4,322 at 87.12 per 
cent; exports, $1,482,000. Imports are a very cheap and worthless 
quality and amount to nothing. Tariff should be remitted. 

Knives: Pocket knives, production, $5,177,000; imports, pocket, prun- 
ing, and other knives with folding blades, etc., $234,500 at 112.54 per 
cent; corn knives and others and parts, imports, $76,600 at 60 per cent. 

Table, kitchen, and all other sorts of knives and forks, production, 
table cutlery, $6,487,000; imports, table, kitchen, and butchers’ cutlery, 
$166,600 at 6644 per cent; imports, butchers’ and other knives, $15,000 
at 65 per cent; exports, table and kitchen cutlery, $611,000. These 
rates are grossly excessive. 

Nail, barbers’, and animal clippers, scissors, shears, etc., production, 
$4,613,000; imports, scissors, shears, etc., $249,000 at 75 to 110 per 
cent; imports, nail, barbers’, and other clippers, $15,500 at 9314 per 
cent ; total exports, $152,600. These rates are largely excessive, 

Safety razors, etc., production of razors, $40,015,000; safety razor 
blades, $38,413,000; imports, $446,000 at 158.86 per cent; imports, 
safety razor blades, $285,800 at 17534 per cent; exports, safety razor 
blades, $7,020,000, and $9,862,000 for 1928; exports, safety razors, 
$732,700. Virtually the only imports are a blade from England contain- 
ing cobalt. ‘ 

Surgical instruments and parts, imports, $414,600 at 45 per cent; 
exports, $535,500. There is but slight competition in these surgical 
instruments of the soft-metal class. In fact, we are on an export 
basis. ” 

Philosophical and scientific instruments, etc., of metal, 40 per cent; 
production, about $10,000,000; imports, $900. This does not include 
drawing, surveying, and other scientific instruments specially enumer- 
ated. Total exports, $3,129,000. We are on an exporting basis as to 
surveying instruments, electrical instruments, etc. There are a number 
of imports that are not produced in this country. The tariff should 
be removed from them and largely from the first class above. 
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Files, rasps, ete., production, $12,346,000; imports, $27,000 at 84.6 
per cent; exports, $2,804,000. 

Guns, imports, from $600 to $8,000 at 25 per cent. Double barrel, 
breech loading, and repeating guns, rifles, etc., production, $12,559,000 ; 
imports, $434,009 at 70% per cent; exports, $1,233,000. 

Watches and chronometers, production, $46,677,000; imports, about 
20 per cent of production, mainly from Switzerland ; exports, about 314 
per cent of production or $1,678,000. Some imports are very small and 
expensive watches and not competitive. Labor cost is supposed to be 
about 90 per cent. c 

Clocks, ete., production, $33,913,000; imports, $1,680,000, mainly at 
7114 per cent; exports, 7.69 per cent of production or $1,542,000. This 
duty is too high. 

Taximeters, production in 1925, $1,000,000; imports, $3,860 at 33 
per cent; duty based on American selling price. The rate is prohibi- 
tive. Previous German importers moved their factory to the United 
States. 

Automobiles, bodies, and parts, production, $2,537,000,000; imports, 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent or $1,395,000 at 30.64 per cent; ex- 
ports, 1928, $500,174,000. We made 90 per cent of all automobiles. 
There is no competition. The duty should be repealed. 

Motor cycles, production, $11,384,000; imports, $14,097; duty, 30.35 
per cent; exports, $4,373,000. The tariff should be repealed. 

Airplanes, etc., production, $14,250,000; imports, aircraft, $158,300 
at 30 per cent; exports, 1928, $4,664,000. The tariff should be cut to 
10 per cent or out. 

Bicycles, production, $7,457,000; imports, $35,900 at 30 per cent; 
exports, $129,000. 

Steam engines, production, 1925, $24,400,000; imports, $164,700 at 
15 per cent; exports, $5,134,000. 

Locomotives, production, 1925, $50,300,000; imports, 1928, $4,254 at 
15 per cent; exports, $5,326,000. 

Sewing machines, production, $45,221,000; imports, $527,000 at 15 
and 30 per cent; exports, $10,679,000. 

Cash registers, production, $42,326,000; imports, $2,858 at 25 per 
cent; exports, $7,415,000. No imports even when on the free list. 

Printing presses, production, $36,000,000; imports, $139,500 at 30 
per cent; exports, $6,251,000. Our printing presses superior in con- 
struction to all others. No real competition. 

Lawn mowers, production in 1925, $8,000,000; imports, $8 at 30 per 
cent; exports, $726,000. 

Machine tools, production, 1925, $91,459,000; imports, $427,000 at 
80 per cent; exports, 1928, $31,761,000. We export 25 per cent of 
production everywhere. Imports, one-half of 1 per cent. 

Textile machinery, production, $101,000,000; imports, $6,179,000; 
rate, 37% per cent. We make no hand-made machines nor Shiffli. 
These are two of the three kinds of textile machines in use. These 
statistics include lace and embroidery machines. Embroidery machines 
are large, complicated, and expensive, while our domestic demand due to 
change of style is subject to great variations. The result is that we 
do not produce these machines. 

Lace and lace-curtain machines: We produce no large lace machines. 
Imports embroidery and lace machines, $78,000 at 30 per cent. This 
should be repealed. Imports lace-curtain machines, $89,800 at 30 per 
cent. All these are imported, 

Knitting-machinery production, $14,266,000; imports, $3,427,000, at 
40 per cent. We are without competition as to circular knitting ma- 
chines. This duty should be repealed. We do not produce the flat 
machines for knitting products other than hosiery ; imports, $356,000, at 
40 per cent. Imports, hosiery machines, $3,642,000, at 40 per cent. 
We undersell Germany as to the more widely used machines. Germany 
excels as to finer-gage weaves, novelties, and fancy effects. This is 
where the imports arise, The tariff could be cut in half as to the bulk. 

Wool carding and spinning machines, production about $5,000,000; 
imports, $454,000, at 35 per cent; exports, $268,000. There is very 
little competition, or none at all in some instances. 

Cotton-yarn machinery, imports $401,000, at 35 per cent; exports, 
$1,569,000. Our quality equals that of England and no material differ- 
ence in cost. 

Silk-yarn machinery, imports $191,000, at 35 per cent; 
$354,000. The tariff could be cut in half, 

Looms and finishing machinery, production $11,469,000; imports, 
nominal; exports, $500,000. We use a different type from Europe and 
this eliminates competition as to cotton looms. Our wool and silk looms 
are considered superior to foreign. Certain looms, such as velvet ribbon, 
are not made here. 

Linen machinery, no domestic production of linen or jute machinery 
of any consequence. It emes from Scotland, England, and elsewhere 
at a rate of 35 per cent. There is no linen weaving in the United States. 

Cream separators, production $8,098,000; imports, $746,000, at 25 
per cent, for those valued at over $50, where the imports are $136,000; 
exports, $429,000. 

Adding #nd calculating machines, production $51,289,000; exports, 
41928, $12,476,000. 

Addressing and mailing machines, production $12,918,000; exports, 
$569,000 in 1928, These machines carry 25 per cent, 


exports, 
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The total production of miscellaneous machinery, paragraph 872, in- 
cluding a long list, for 1925, was $1,438,000,000; exports in 1928, 
$250,496,000. The rate generally is 30 per cent. The imports do not 
exceed $10,500,000, All this should be free listed, 

The imports of electrical machinery are $1,584,000 at 30 per cent; 
exports, $88,958,000; production, $369,879,000. This includes appa- 
ratus also. 

Internal-combustion engines, production, 1923, $117,893,000 ; imports, 
$75,800, at 30 per cent; exports, $10,324,000, This duty should be 
abolished. s 

Shovels, spades, scoops, corn knives, etc., production, 1923, $15,841,- 
000; imports, 1927, $10,000, at 30 per cent; exports, $416,000. 

Aluminum, production, $52,736,000; balance of world production, 
155,000 tons, compared with United States, 76,000 tons. The imports 
are chiefly from our subsidiary in Canada, amounting in 1928 to 
$8,046,000, at 24.12 per cent. Imports, plates, bars, rods, etc., $79,183, 
at 37.24 per cent. Imports, circles, squares, etc., 1928, was $193, at 
16% per cent. The exports are around $6,000,000, Price of aluminum 
ingots has gone from 20 cents a pound in 1922 to 24 cents in 1928. 

Magnesium, production, $441,700; imports, $400, at 61 per cent. 

Antimony, production, 14,896 tons; imports near 10,000 tons of pri- 
mary and nominal amount of advanced. We produce no antimony from 
ores but about 40 per cent of domestic requirements from dross and 
scrap and import the balance, 

The duty on copper products, including brass and bronze, is prohibi- 
tive, since we are in a dominating position. 

Dynamite and other explosives, production in 1925, $36,000,000; 
imports, $458, at 61% per cent; exports, $1,808,000, 

Types, production, $2,683,000; imports, $72,800, at 20 per cent; 
exports, $381,000, or 14 per cent of production. There is no compe- 
tition. 

Duty on nickel oxide should be repealed. 

Bottle caps of metal, etc., production, none; duty, 30 to 45 per cent; 
imports, $165,000. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. BAcuaracH],. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. ; 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I want first to call attention to a statement made 
by my colleague [Mr. Hux of Tennessee] in which he stated 
that the ad valorem rates in the last bill were 55.003 per cent. 
The fact is that the average rates in the present bill are 38 
per cent, and agriculture gets 42 per cent; and the metal 
schedule, which I propose to discuss this afternoon, gets less 
than 35 per cent. I do not believe the minority members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means themselves believe that we 
were dominated by big business in the preparation of this par- 
ticular schedule. If they will listen carefully they will find 
out how the rates were made and how they were arrived at, 
and then, I think, they will be satisfied. If anything at all, 
the manufacturing industries did not receive what they should 
have received in the preparation of this measure, 

In so far as this particular schedule is concerned, we tried 
to follow the “Garner” yardstick; that is, that the imports 
had to amount to more than 5 per cent, and I think in every 
schedule the amounts have ranged from 10 to 75 per cent. 

I propose to discuss briefly only the items which I consider 
the high spots in the bill. A more complete explanation will 
follow. The first one is 301, the pig-iron schedule, in which 
there was no increase of rates, but we did carry it along on the 
same basis as the President had announced in his proclamation. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 


As a matter of fact, in this 
schedule you did not increase the rate 50 per cent, but you 
have written into the schedule the rate which the President 
made and you have given the President the power to boost it 
again. 

Mr. BACHARACH. We left it at that figure, and I can 


explain it. The imports on pig iron, used for commercial pur- 
poses, are about 4.3 per cent. The production in this country 
amounts to about 36,000,000 tons, of which 9,000,000 tons— 
I am using approximate figures without referring to the papers— 
come into competition with American production. The imports 
amounted to 4.3 per cent, and as the President had given them 
a 50 per cent rate we considered they were entitled to it and 
gave it to them in that schedule. 

The next is paragraph 304, and in that the imports of hollow 
drill steel amount to about 50 per cent. For that reason in this 
particular schedule we gave them a slight increase on the one 
item. We increased the rate from 1.7 cents per pound to 8 
cents. The importations there come from Sweden. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Certainly, 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I want to get this clear. Did you 
not, as a matter of fact, increase the schedule on pig iron 50 
per cent in this bill? 

Mr. BACHARACH. No, sir. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Above what you had provided in 
the previous bill? 

Mr. BACHARACH. That statement is correct, and in the 
meantime the President, by reason of his proclamation, after 
a full investigation by the Tariff Commission, had raised the 
rate to the present rate, which we have left in the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I wanted to get clear what the 
committee did. Is it not true that the committee did increase 
the rate on pig iron 50 per cent? 

Mr. BACHARACH. No, sir; they allowed the rate on pig 
iron to stand. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Just another question. The rate 
on pig iron is not the rate which the previous Congress enacted? 

Mr. BACHARACH. No, it is not; because under the flexible 
provision of the act of 1922 the President raised it 50 per cent 
of the original rate. 

Mr. REED of New York. 
that. 

Mr. BACHARACH. 
as at present in force. 

Mr. FREAR. Based on the report of the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Just one other question. Did you 
not also preserve in this bill the power of the President to raise 
this rate another 50 per cent? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes; he can raise it another 50 per cent, 
and I hope that if the industry needs it the President will take 
advantage of that. Now, as to steel bars: The imports -which 
come into this country in competition with the American indus- 
try are landed f. o. b. at dock, Philadelphia, at $41.01 per 
long ton, while the price of American steel bars, delivered in 
Philadelphia, is $50.40. So there is quite a little difference, as 
you can observe. These figures are given to us by the Tariff 
Commission, who aided the committee in procuring them. They 
have been working for some little time gathering this informa- 
tion and the rates are based on that information, after careful 
investigation by the committee. 

The next paragraph I want to discuss is paragraph 327, which 
is cast-iron pipe. As you know, the cast-iron pipe industry in 


It is the rate made possible by 


Certainly; it is exactly the same rate 


this country has been affected by a great deal of importations 


coming from France. In our examination we found that cast- 
iron pipe coming into this country at the present time was com- 
ing in at from 8 to 10 per cent of the total consumption in this 
country. For that reason we increased that rate from 20 per 
cent ad valorem to 30 per cent ad valorem. The price of the 
French pipe, landed in New York during the year 1928, up until 
November 30, was $33.93, as against American pipe landed in 
New York at a price of $37.11. 

The next paragraph I will take up is 342. I am taking these 
up because I think they are the important ones in the schedules 
and the ones in which changes have been made. That para- 
graph takes in umbrella hardware. The industry is small, and 
while there is only a couple of million dollars’ worth produced 
in this country there are substantial importations and undersell- 
ing and we decided to give them a small increase. 

The next one is in reference to pens; that is, pens used for 
writing. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
paragraph? 

Mr. BACHARACH. The paragraph is No. 351. 

We increased the rate for the reason that it was shown that 
the competition in this country had increased quite a great deal. 
They undersell the American market by many cents per gross. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield on that partic- 
ular? 

Mr. BACHARACH. 


What is the number of the 


Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What lines of steel pens are imported from 
abroad? I thought Esterbrook and Spencerian pens virtually 
had a monopoly on the local market by reason of the diminished 
trade on account of the increase in the use of fountain pens. 

Mr. BACHARACH. The Esterbrook people are importing the 
entire line. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
Camden. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Both the Spencerian and the Esterbrook 
plants, I think, are in Camden, but one of them imports and 
imports to themselves and therefore it was very difficult for us 
to get accurate information. Instead of doing like they would 
do in ordinary competition, where they would sell to somebody 
in this country, they can charge the pens to themselves at a 
higher price, and this was the interesting part of the evidence 
that was produced at the hearings, 


I thought they were manufactured in 
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The next paragraph is electrical machinery, which is a new 
paragraph. 

There was some discussion the other day by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] with reference to the rates on 
electrical machinery. As a matter of fact, all that we have done 
in this particular paragraph is to put electrical machinery in a 
separate paragraph at practically the present rates. Under the 
present law some electrical machinery comes in at 30 per 
cent by reason of customs rulings, and some at 40 per cent. 
We made a new paragraph of the entire thing and made the rate 
40 per cent. 

Next is paragraph 358 with respect to razor blades, which, I 
think, was pretty generally discussed here the other day. 

This [indicating] is the steel that comes in and on which we 
have reduced the rate. 

They were assessed as razor blades rather than as strip steel, 
and in this way were brought in at a much higher rate. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman has referred to the rate on 
razor blades having been reduced, four to five times during the 
debate; was that the only article in the steel schedule that 
was reduced? 

Mr. BACHARACH. No, indeed. 

Mr. COLLIER. On what other articles did you reduce the 
rate? 

Mr. BACHARACH. On quite a few, and there are some that 
are not changed. I will answer the gentleman in this way: 
Out of the 99 paragraphs in this particular metal schedule, 32 
of them were changed, 29 upward and 3 downward. Three 
different schedules were reduced. 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to ask the gentleman this question, 
In view of the fact that the press stated some time ago that 
the farming gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] had writ- 
ten the farm bill, although he did not have a farmer in his 
entire constituency, whether the gentleman from Atlantic City, 
who is very much interested in the farmers, is the one who 
took garden and field hoes, rakes, and pitchforks that here- 
tofore have been on the free list for a dozen years or more, 
and put a tariff of 30 per cent on them, and was this done in 
the interest of farm legislation or in accordance with the ideas 
of the gentleman from New Jersey with respect to farm 
relief? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Does the gentleman suppose that these 
rakes and hoes are used only by the farmers? We use them 
quite a little in the cities, and I want to tell the gentleman 
from Mississippi that probably I represent a larger agricul- 
tural district than the gentleman himself. We produce and 
sell in my district over $25,000,000 worth of farm products. 
[Applause. ] 

The next paragraph is No. 359, relating to surgical instru- 
ments. This takes in surgical and dental instruments. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What was the gentleman’s idea in rais- 
ing the duty on surgical instruments which are used in the 
6,000 hospitals of this country? 

Mr, BACHARACH, I will tell the gentleman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not find anything in the report about 
that. 

Mr. BACHARACH. There is a lot about it in the hearings. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am referring to the report. 

Mr. BACHARACH. It has been so long since that was writ- 
ten that I do not recall about it, but I will say to the gentle- 
man that this is an industry that was in part created by reason 
of the necessities of the World War. Up to that time we were 
importing practically all our surgical instruments from Ger- 
many. Of course, by reason of the war the people of this coun- 
try had to get busy. They did get busy and they established an 
industry that now supplies only a small part of the domestic 
consumption. The evidence all tends to show that Germany 
undersells us over 50 per cent on the average. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think it is just 
as necessary for the hospitals to get along as it is for this small 
industry that the gentleman speaks of to get along? 

Mr. BACHARACH. This is not a small industry. It is a key 
industry, absolutely necessary to our national defense. Any key 
industry that is necessary for the protection of American lives 
I do not consider a small industry, and if we allow this industry 
to fall down now, no one knows when we would ever be able 
to reestablish it. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. I would like to ask my colleague another 
question for information, and I want to say for the benefit of the 
Members on this side that I believe the gentleman from New 
Jersey gave as fair consideration to this matter as any member 
of the committee, because he is one of the members that never 
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has been tariff mad like some of them have been. I would like 
to ask the gentleman if this 70 per cent and 60 per cent in 
section 359 refers to surgical instruments that are made out of 
soft metal, because the gentleman will recall the statement that 
we were exporting over four times as many of those surgical 
instruments as we were bringing into the United States. 

Mr. BACHARACH. The exports of surgical and medical in- 
struments are grouped together. There is competition in the 
soft-metal surgical instruments, but in the hard-metal class there 
is sharp competition, and let me say to you gentlemen that 
there are about 10,000 different kinds of surgical instruments 
used in this country, and our manufacturers can manufacture 
any of them just as well as they can be manufactured in any 
eountry. The gentleman, I know, was present at the hearings 
and I know he heard the witnesses testify; and if there was 
ever a case made out, it was certainly made out by the people 
who are engaged in this particular industry. 

Mr. COLLIER. Now, may I ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion? Did not the witnesses testify that we were sending out 
of this country every year over four times as many of these 
surgical instruments as we were bringing into this country, 
and this being the case, what becomes of the patriotic state- 
ment that we are liable not to have a knife with which to 
operate upon the wounded in case of war? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Here is the information furnished by 
the Tariff Commission: They imported into this country in 1928 
a half million dollars’ worth of this particular kind and they 
exported about the same amount, but the exports included medi- 
cal instruments. The gentleman will find that on page 769 of 
the hearings. 

Mr. COLLIER. 
of soft material. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. BACHARACH. About $2,600,000. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And you raised the duty 35 per eent and 
put that charge on the hospitals of the country for a $2,000,000 
industry? 

Mr. BACHARACH. How often does the gentleman think 
that hospitals have to buy surgical instruments? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Well, they buy a good many. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I believe that the American citizens are 
well able and perfectly willing to foster this particular industry. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman has read something in which 
he stated that about as many surgical instruments came in as 
were exported. My recollection is based on those hearings in 
which we were permitted to participate, and I understood the 
witness to say that there were four times as many. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Let me say to the gentleman that he 
heard all of the evidence regarding this particular paragraph. 
I was satisfied that my friend from Mississippi was going to 
support the bill. 

The next paragraph is 861—pliers, There is a certain kind 
which is manufactured abroad which comes in competition with 
those manufactured here. There are two different kinds of 
pliers. The evidence shows that imports are coming in of the 
cheaper pliers. For that reason we did inerease the rate be- 
eause the industry in this country was falling behind, and we 
were satisfied from the evidence presented that they were en- 
titled to the increase that we gave them. 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. As to these cheap pliers, the kind that sold 
for less than 25 cents, you not only put 60 per cent ad valorem 
but in addition you put on a specific duty of 20 cents. So the 
plier that would sell for less than 25 cents with a 60 per cent 
ad valorem and a 20-cent specific duty would make the pliers 
cost 60 cents. I want to ask if that would equalize the differ- 
ence in cost of production between here and over yonder? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I will give you some facts that, perhaps, 
the gentleman has forgotten. 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand the gentleman, you trans- 
ferred from the basket clause all items you could find where 
the testimony justified a specific or ad valorem duty? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I would not say that we have done that, 
but we tried to do it. 

Mr. GARNER. And after you got through, how came you to 
increase the rate from the basket clause? 

Mr. BACHARACH. If the gentleman will have patience, I 
will get to that in the next paragraph. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I yjpield. 


That was surgical instruments manufactured 


What is the extent of the industry? 
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Mr. REED of New York. Is it not a fact that the pliers 
which came in from abroad were made to imitate an American 
product and when sold to the people of this country who 
thought they were buying the American production they found 
that they were soft and would break, and that they flooded 
our manufacturers with letters of complaints as to the quality 
of the pliers? 

Mr. BACHARACH. That is absolutely true. Now, the next 
paragraph is 366, regarding pistols. One reason we raised the 
duty on pistols was to prevent cheap pistols from coming into 
this country. The evidence before us was that the cheap pis- 
tols being sent here were practically of no value and were 
dangerous to the people who used them. 

Mr. REED of New York. They are an absolute fraud on the 
purchasers, are they not? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes; and that is one explanation that I 
give for that. It was not because of any serious importations. 

Mr. CELLER. And was there not a tariff embargo declared 
against pistols also by the President—Spanish pistols? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I do not know. I do not recall it. And 
next I come to discuss paragraph 367, which is the watch sched- 
ule, and I think perhaps I had better discuss the watch and the 
clock schedules together, as they certainly are akin. This is 
what has occurred in the watch industry particularly. 

Watch movements were imported into this country, and I am 
just using now approximate figures, to the extent of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 movements during the last year, mosily jew- 
eled watches; and production of jeweled watches in this ccun- 
try was only about 2,000,000. The importations last year were 
about $15,000,000 and the exports amounted to comparatively 
2 small sum, and that mostly in the very cheap watches, and 
not in-the full-jeweled watch. We have chinged the phrase- 
ology, and increased the rates for the reason that this industry 
needs additional protection. We changed the entire paragraph 
for that particular reason. At the present time there is a 
great deal of fraud. They send in a part of a watch. The 
watch may have three adjustments on it, or it may not have 
any. We have compelled them to mark the number of adjust- 
ments on the back of the movement, and if they mark it with 
three adjustments, they have to pay for each adjustment, as 
marked. So far as the clock schedule is concerned, a number 
of watch movements were brought in and used for automobile 
clocks, made up, and brought in at the lowest rate. Since the 
last act was passed, I think constantly the customs officials 
have had something to do with clocks and watches in respect to 
giving new rulings on them. As a matter of fact they would 
send the case by one boat, and the movement by another, some- 
times with jewels and sometimes without. I think the watch 
and clock industry is one of the industries badly in need of ad- 
ditional protection. Plus this additional fact, that, of course, 
the foreign manufacturers, particularly of watches, would send 
over any kind of a watch and, once sold, the purchaser would 
not have any redress after buying an unsatisfactory watch. It so 
happened as a matter of fact that two members of cur com- 
mittee had purchased foreign watches, and they were glad to 
vote for an additional duty because of the fact that they had 
had personal experience with unsatisfactory watches. I think 
that is entirely warranted. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Has the policy of protecting the 
American people against inferior articles also entered generally 
into the making of the tariff? 

Mr. BACHARACH. It would, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I say, has it? I ask the question 
seriously. 

Mr. BACHARACH. 
ously. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


And I am answering the question seri- 
As far as I am concerned that is true, and I think it 
is true of the member's of this committee, where they thought 
something was being imported into this country for the delib- 
erate purpose of just selling it, it not having any real value 


at all. 
on that. 

Mr. GARNER. I am glad my colleague has asked that ques- 
tion and that the gentleman has answered it in the way he has. 
If I understand it, then the idea in this bill is not only to pro- 
tect the commercial interests but to protect the intellect of the 
American people against being defrauded by the foreigner. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I would not go so far as to say how 
the committee feels about it. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman feels that the American in- 
tellect ought to be protected through the customs agents. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes; I think the American people should 
be so protected and I think the gentleman from Texas feels 
the same way about it. Paragraph 370 has to do with air- 


I believe the committee felt justified in putting a rate 
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planes and motor boats. Two or three years ago when we had 
up one of our revenue bills, you will recall that we put in a 
definition of motor boats. That definition is transferred here, 
because it applies only to the tariff act of 1922. 

The next schedule is the one that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER] inquired about, and that is the basket clause. 
We took out of the basket clause certain tools where we could 
find them and describe them. As a matter of fact the basket 
clause 398 in the present bill 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman 
gets to that paragraph will he yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. For the first time there is a duty on 
some agricultural implements, forks, hoes, and rakes, in para- 
graph 373. 

Mr. BACHARACH. A few moments ago I answered the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLtrer] as to that. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I was here and heard the answer the 
gentleman gave, but he merely told the gentleman that they had 
put 30 per cent ad valorem on them and gave no reason for 
doing so. Those are extensively used agricultural implements 
and a duty is put on them for the first time. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I do not believe that rakes and hoes are 
used only by farmers. Certainly they did need additional 
protection, . 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am asking the gentleman about 
hoes and rakes that are used through the Cotton Belt, and I 
assume they are used extensively in the corn area, and also 
rakes in the hay area. 

Mr. BACHARACH. We use them in New Jersey, and I 
thought they were entitled to have the protection of 30 per 
cent. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And that is the reason that protection 
was put on? 

Mr. BACHARACH. As far as I am personally concerned; 
yes. In this paragraph 398 there are thousands of items; I 
do not know how many. I think there are over 1,500 which 
have been tabulated by the Tariff Commission, and I have a 
list here of certain things which the testimony indicated need 
additional protection. 


| Exist- 
ing 
see rate of 
ing duty 
(per 
cent) 


Requested rate of duty 


Commodity (per cent) 





2071 { = 

2469 140 

2572 é 60 

70-100. 

Increase. 

$1 each and 25 per cent. 

7 cents per foot and 30 per 
cent. 

70, 

10 cents each and 60 per 
cent. 

Increased compound rates. 

15 cents per pound and 30 
per cent. 

Increased compound rates. 

60. 

Increased compound rates. 

80. 


i 
TERNCRTIEEE GOTT nc cccccccenancssssnce “ 
Foundry machinery 

Small tools (carbon steel) 

ee sas 

Curling iro 

Door checks 

Metal-folding rules...................- 


} 40 (new paragraph). 


Gimlets, gimlet bits, and countersinks- 
i irtn cncnhotduhshoanasnadinensl 





I iris cedintatacdtninitinlaiiled 
Hand-woodworking planes - 


2587 
2593 


Hinges and butt hinges-_-._- 

Lighting equipment 

Luggage hardware ail 

Manufactures of platinum, gold, or 
silver, n. s. p. f. 

IONNOE D DOUIIUD. <n aicisdcesadcsiwncn 

Perfume atomizers..................... 

FE Cs bitaacnvinicnimacenaieedennuae 

Pipe and chain wrenches. -.-..........- 2645 

Pocket pencil sharpeners. .-..-........... 2648 

Precision tools.......... 2651 

Screw drivers__-- 4 

Sewing thimbles_........- na 

Ee wid 2657 60. 

Silver-plated hollow ware 2657 60: 

i hicnsiuhvecteunenins wae 2663 Increase. 

Wire netting 2668 Do. 

Te lg 2671 Increased compound rates. 

Fe NG sna chadihunasunndriniresinaan 2672 Do. 


2603 
2617 
2632 
2639 
2639 


2641 
2642 


100. 

60. 

Increased compound rates. 
Do. 


Do. 
160 
Increased compound rates. 
Increase. 





1 Par. 399 ? Par. 372. 3 Par. 339. 


The rate was raised from 40 to 50 per cent in one of the 
brackets and from 60 to 65 in the other. It was shown, how- 
ever, that on many items a rate of 100 per cent would be 
meaningless, because the tate was already adequate. There 
was no use for us to take this paragraph 399 and subdivide it 
entirely. We did take out some things that needed to be 
taken out, like electric-lighting fixtures and certain hand tools, 
and gave them exactly the same rate. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand it, one of the reasons why 
the gentleman did not undertake to take out of the basket 
clause certain articles that appeared there which needed addi- 
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tional protection was because to do so they would have to put 
on 100 per cent, and he was ashamed to do that? 

Mr. BACHARACH. No; I was not ashamed. 

Mr. GARNER. But the gentleman’s colleagues did not have 
the same conscience that the gentleman did? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 
Mr. HAWLEY. 
minutes additional. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 

nized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, -will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the question of scrap material come 
under the purview of the gentleman's subcommittee? 

Mr. BACHARACH. It does. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will you kindly inform the committee why 
the duty on scrap iron and scrap steel was raised? 

Mr. BACHARACH. It is because of the compensatory duty. 
This is a compensatory duty, and it was required to allow for 
the duty on tungsten and other metals mentioned in the para- 
graph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How do the importations of scrap in this 
country appear in comparison with 

Mr. BACHARACH. Let me finish this. 

In 397 are included drills, including breast drills, reamers, 
taps, dies, bits, gimlets, gimlet-bits, countersinks, planes, 
chisels, gouges, and other cutting tools; pipe tools, wrenches, 
spanners, screw drivers, bit braces, vises, and hammers; cali- 
pers, rules, and micrometers; all the foregoing. if hand tools 
not provided for in paragraph 352, and parts thereof, wholly 
or in chief value of metal, not specially provided for, 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 

That was the only way we could change it, and when we did 
we tried to assort them. But we had this difficulty in this 
schedule: There were 100 paragraphs in this schedule. We now 
have 99. We cut out one of them. I will insert those figures. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Can you do that without the consent of 
the House? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I could bring in a blackboard without 
the consent of the House. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. I could not bring in a bottle on one occa- 
sion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BACHARACH. That is all right. 
one of these is German made and another American made. 
They are exactly the same. The difference in the cost of these 
particular items is this: The German sells in this country at 
$3.50 a gross. The other costs 49 cents a dozen to produce. 
That is why this gets an additional 10 per cent. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. That does not protect the article, then? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Not thoroughly. 

Mr. GARNER. If that did not give it adequate protection, 
why did you not put it in a different paragraph and give it 
adequate protection? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I thought I told the gentleman that there 
were thousands of items in this particular paragraph. If we 
had picked out each one of them we would have had a fine time 
of it. We had about 40 witnesses on this particular schedule, 
and we had an exhibit there of many hardware implements in 
which a case was made out, I think, to the satisfaction of the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How much will the articles 
you have exhibited here cost the consumer? You have shown 
how much they cost in Germany and how much they cost to 
produce in this country. 

Mr. BACHARACH. 
29 cents a dozen. 
dozen of them. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
for it? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I say about a cent and a half. 

As a matter of fact, under a protective tariff, if we could 
manufacture goods in this country, we want to see it done. 
In this case there is conclusive evidence that they were trying 
to imitate the American producer. There are lots of these 
particular matters that we could present to the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has been good enough to tell 
us the things he has increased in this schedule. Will the gentle- 
man tell us of things on which the duty has been decreased? 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 


I want to show that 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


On this particular proposition it costs 
That would mean a cent and a half on a 


What would the consumer have to pay 
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Mr. BACHARACH. Razor blades is one, 

Mr. GARNER. How many, including the basket clause? 

Mr. BACHARACH. There were 340 different rates, approxi- 
mately, and the duty was changed on 19 or 20 per cent; that is, 
in the whole schedule. Of the 99 paragraphs in the schedule, 
32 were changed, 3 were reduced, and 29 increased. As to 
several of them, we had to raise them on account of compensa- 
tory duty. 

Mr. GARNER. 
399? 

Mr. BACHARACH. There might be 1,500 before we have 
finished with them. In so far as this bill is concerned, and cer- 
tainly in so far as the industry is concerned in this bill, it does 
not get anywhere near the protection it should have had; not 
in my judgment, by a long way. 

Mr. GARNER. The others besides razor blades? Can you 
enumerate them? Are they so insignificant that the gentle- 
man can not remember what they were? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Probably I can tell you all that have 
been raised without difficulty. I will insert them in the Recorp. 
I am certain that there might be four of them. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Is there a possible chance of reconsidering 
the shoe schedule and putting a tariff on shoes? I come from 
a district where the manufacture of shoes is a major industry. 
I would like to know. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I do not know what the leaders of the 
House will do about it, but in the next few days I presume 
all the Members on both sides will have full information as 
to what the Republican Members have in mind. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922 has now 
been in operation almost seven years. It was my privilege, 
as a member of the Ways and Means Committee, to help in 
the framing of that act, and it is my opinion that the record 
of its operation has fully justified all the good hopes and 
predictions that were held out for it at the time of its enact- 
ment, while, to the contrary, it bas completely weathered all 
of the direful things that were predicted for it by its opponents, 

The conditions under which we are now called upon to 
consider tariff legislation are entirely different from those 
Which obtained at the time of the enactment of the Fordney- 
MeCumber Act. 

Then we were confronted with the task of translating a 
low tariff law into a high or protective tariff law. Now we 
have but the duty of readjusting a limited number of rates 
of that protective tariff law to meet certain economic changes 
and conditions which have occurred since the adoption of the 
act of 1922. 

On the whole, 
with but 


That includes about 1,500 items, included in 


however, I believe that it is the feeling that 
some few exceptions in both the agricultural and 
industrial schedules the Fordney-McCumber tariff law has been 
generally satisfactory and that it has accomplished practically 
everything that it was claimed it would accomplish. 


Under it our foreign commerce has continued to expand, 
and there has been an increased growth in our imports and 
exports. Our exports for 1928 totaled $5,029,682,000, while 
our imports were $4,091,120,000, showing a balance of trade 
in our favor of $938,582,000, an increase of more than $364,- 
000,000 over 1927. Our customs receipts have run as high as 
$600,000,000 per year, and the increased revenue from that 
source has helped to thrice reduce Federal taxes. 

To an industrial nation like ours our foreign trade is of vital 
concern, Our prosperity is largely influenced by the prosperity 
of those nations with whom we carry on trade. That part of 
our production which we export may be translated as being the 
difference between employment and unemployment, between 
prosperity and depression. To carry on this favorable foreign 
trade which is so necessary to our prosperity and development 
we must exercise care that we do not do that which will retard 
the natural inward flow of goods by which our foreign customers 
‘an pay in kind for the things which they have purchased from 
us. The good will of all nations is necessary for our material 
prosperity. 

It is no easy matter to frame a tariff bill. I am a firm be- 
liever in the principle of a protective tariff, but I am not an 
exclusionist. I am frank to say that in my opinion a number 
of industries are entitled to better consideration than is ac- 
corded to them in this bill. However, like all other legislation, 
a tariff bill is bound to be a matter of compromise. The Ways 
and Means Committee has been continuously at work since 
the first of the year in the preparation of the bill which is now 
offered for your consideration. Two months of that time was 
spent in holding public hearings for the purpose of getting all 
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possible and available information that Would be helpful to the 
committee in arriving at satisfactory conclusions. 

We heard about 1,100 witnesses while as many more who did 
mot appear in person filed written briefs covering their industries 
and commodities. The information which they gave to the com- 
mittee, taken in conjunction with the facts that were furnished 
by the experts of the Tariff Commission, forms the basis upon 
which your committee acted in making changes in both Classi- 
fications and rates and in the administrative provisions of the 
bill. 

Of course, there have been some disappointments in the rates 
earried in the bill; it is inherently impossible to enact a tariff 
law which will be universally satisfactory to the many diver- 
sified interests affected by it. I am sure that it will not please 
all of the witnesses who appeared before our committee, and it 
will not please all of the Members of this House, many of whom 
have been most assiduous in the interest of their districts and 
their constituents. 

I was chairman of the subcommittee to which was assigned 
Schedule No. 3, known as the metals schedule, a very impor- 
tant schedule. 

It provides for an enormous number of commodities, ranging 
from crude ores to the most delicate and complicated mecha- 
nisms which may be fabricated from metals. Many of the 
products are unrelated, and the diversification of production and 
distribution methods and of competitive conditions is extreme. 
On the whole the commodities provided for in this schedule are 
supplied to the domestic market largely by domestic manu- 
facturers, and some lines are on a substantial export basis, 
Some individual products and groups of commodities have, how- 
ever, suffered severe and increasing competition from abroad 
since 1922, and to these articles the attention of the committee 

vas particularly directed. 

Schedule 3 of the act of 1922 contains 100 paragraphs and 
291 brackets or separate rates of duty. Witnesses appearing 
before the committee requested changes on nearly 70 paragraphs, 
The committee has made changes in bracketing, phraseology, 
and rates, so that the schedule in the bill contains 99 paragraphs 
and 340 rates. The rate changes affect 32 paragraphs. About 
20 per cent of the total number of rates in the bill represent 
changes in amount of duty from the rates in the act of 1922. 
There are three decreases in rates. Most of the increases affect 
products of minor importance and are small in amount. In the 
cases, however, of surgical and dental instruments, pliers, and 
watches and clocks, substantial increases are required on ac- 
count of the great differences in cost of production or selling 
prices here and abroad. 

During the period 1925 to 1927 imports of the metal group 
were about 9 per cent by value of the total imports into the 
United States. They amounted to about $370,000,000 per year. 
Of this amount about 64 per cent, or $237,000,000, was admitted 
free of duty. These nondutiable metal commodities consisted 
to the extent of about 95 per cent of ores and crude metals of 
tin, copper, and precious metals. The dutiable n. ‘al commodi- 
ties, valued at $133,000,000 per year, likewise constituted about 
9 per cent of the total dutiable imports of all kinds. 

The rates of duty in Schedule 3 are not excessive as compared 
with other schedules. The equivalent ad valorem rate on all 
dutiable metal products was 84.25 per cent, as compared with 
a rate of 38.57 per cent for dutiable articles of all kinds during 
the same period. 

Although striking advances have been made in manufacturing 
methods and in technology and a considerable number of new 
products have appeared, comprehensive revision was found to be 
unnecessary. For example, the scope of the phraseology pro- 
vided in the act of 1922 on alloys was substantially broadened 
on account of the many new developments and the inereasing 
importance of such products. 

Every effort was made to clarify the intent of the act by giv- 
ing specifie classifications to many products not heretofore men- 
tioned, and particularly to those which have been the subject of 
litigation and have been classified by court or Treasury deci- 
Slons. 

It was found advisable to make some rearrangements in the 
schedule. Three paragraphs, those providing for fountain pens, 
mechanical pencils, penholders, and fishing tackle, were trans- 
ferred to the sundries schedule. Two paragraphs providing for 
fulminates and high explosives were transferred to the chemi- 
eal schedule. The paragraph on cabinet locks was transferred 
from the sundries to the metal schedule without change of rates 
or phraseology. New paragraphs have been provided for phos- 
phor copper, illuminating fixtures and lamps, hand tools, and 
electrical products. The paragraph providing for silver leaf 
was combined with that providing for gold leaf, and a few para- 
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graphs toward the end of the schedule were renumbered to fill |! assessed on plain steel bars in paragraph 304. As such imported 


gaps made by transfers, 
IRON AND STEBL 

The manufacture of iron and steel constitutes one of the most 
important industries in the United States. The total production 
of iron and steel products at the present time is valued at about 
$3,000,000,000 a year. Approximately 360,000 persons are em- 
ployed. The domestic production of steel (about 51,650,000 tons 
during 1928) constitutes about 43 per cent of the world’s output. 
The industry has developed throughout the history of the 
Nation and is now considered, as a whole, highly efficient and 
on a sound economic basis. Although profits have been low dur- 
ing recent years, they show a tendency to increase, 

There are, however, some maladjustments of classification 
and rates, and since 1922 there have been advances in metal- 
lurgical practice and changes in economic conditions of the in- 
dustry which prompted careful consideration from a_ tariff 
standpoint. The advantages which European producers of iron 
and steel enjoy as a result of low costs for labor and transporta- 
tion have been accentuated since the war by the modernization 
of many old plants, the building of new plants, the general adop- 
tion of more efficient methods of operation, and the organization 
of many producing units into cartels. A few domestic iron and 
steel products meet severe competition, particularly along the 
seaboards, and it has developed that some rates are not in line 
with the general rate structure applying to iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Consequently the readjustments indicated below have 
been made with a view toward mitigating existing inequalities 
in competition, without materially affecting the general level of 
rates imposed by the schedule, 

The domestic manufacture of iron in pigs—paragraph 301— 
with which the imported product comes into direct competition is 
a declining industry. United States production of iron in pigs 
has declined from 9,523,855 tons in 1913 to 7,723,676 tons in 1928. 
More than one-half of the merchant blast furnaces: are idle. 
Imports were 132,568 tons in 1927 and 140,694 tons in 1928. The 
rate of $1.121%4 per ton proclaimed by the President has been 
incorporated. 

-aragraph 301 also provides for scrap of iron or steel and its 
phraseology was revised to provide for the assessment of addi- 
tional duties on alloy metals contained in such scrap in line with 
duties on alloys in other paragraphs. Tungsten steel scrap, 
worth about 6 cents per pound in Europe, has been imported in 
substantial quantities at the same rate of duty as ordinary steel 
scrap, which is obtainable at less than 1 cent per pound in the 
United States. 

Sponge, or granular iron, which is made by the low tempera- 
ture reduction of iron ore, is a comparatively new product in 
the United States, and is not specifically mentioned in the pres- 
ent act. As it is somewhat similar in use and value to that of 
muck bars, phraseology descriptive of this commmodity has been 
introduced in paragraph 303. The phraseology was also changed 
to include small pieces of muck bars manufactured for use in 
making steel and heretofore dutiable as scrap iron. 

Concrete reinforcing bars are mentioned by name at the rate 
originally assessed in paragraph 304. 

-aragraph 305 of the present act provides cumulative duties 
on all alloy steels and additional duties on certain alloying 
materials in excess of stated amounts in such steels. In order 
to carry out the established policy of special tariff treatment 
for alloy steels, the provisions have been expended in this bill 
to embrace the entire range of alloy materials and the products 
of which they are important components, and the minimum 
dutiable alloy content has been altered in conformity with pres- 
ent metallurgical practice. The act of 1922 provides only for 
alloys contained in steel. Recently, however, alloys contained 
in iron, such as Stainless iron, are of increasing importance. 
The phraseology of the present bill has accordingly been changed 
to provide for alloys contained in iron. Provision has been made 
also for assessing higher rates of duty on chromium or vanadium 
contained in steel or iron because of the growing industrial 
importance of such steels and irons, and because of pressure on 
domestic markets from foreign sources. The rates are compen- 
satory for the rates on chromium and vanadium provided in 
paragraph 302, 

Hollow drill steel, a high-priced product, is imported from 
Sweden to the extent of about one-third or more of the domes- 
tie consumption. Consequently this product: was specifically 
nrentioned in paragraph 304, and the rate was increased. 

Imports under paragraph 312, “structural shapes,” have in- 
creased from $131,669 in 1919 to $5,377,129 in 1928, and con- 
stitute the bulk of the rolled steel imported. About 99 per cent 
of imports under the paragraph consist of structural shapes, con- 
crete reinforcement bars, and sheet piling. The rate now in 
effect is one-fifth of 1 cent per pound, a lower rate than is 


reinforcing bars have consistently undersold the competing do- 
mestic articles, the product was mentioned by name under para- 
graph 304, where the rate will be three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. 

Imports of cast-iron pipe have become an important factor 
in the domestic market in recent years, and amounted in 1928 
to $1,789,732. The imported pipe, largely from France, has 
the advantage of production at a low cost in a completely 
integrated plant and the benefit of relatively low transporta- 
tion costs to the seaboard markets of the United States. The 
ratio of imports to domestic production was slightly over 6 
per cent in 1927, and the effect of the low prices at which the 
product is sold is serious. The rate on such pipe has been 
increased from 20 to 30 per cent. 

The phraseology in the iron and steel schedule has been 
changed only where necessary to (1) minimize the incentive 
toward litigation, (2) clarify the intent of Congress, (3) insure 
the assessment of the alloy metals at the proper rates of duty, 
(4) mention new products, such as sponge iron, by name, and 
(5) to provide specifically for products which have been the 
subject of litigation, or which have been imported in such 
quantities as to warrant increases in rates. The changes intro- 
duced are designed to more nearly equalize competitive oppor- 
tunity, particularly in markets near seaboard, and to adjust 
certain rates which are now inconsistent. The adjustments do 
not affect the great bulk of the trade in iron and steel products, 

ALLOYING MATERIALS IN ORE, ALLOYS, AND ALLOYED PRODUCTS 


The alloys and alloy metals provided for in paragraph 302 
are mostly intermediate products which are used in metallurgy 
to produce other alloys and numerous special steels. Most of 
the group are rare and costly metals and alloys almost un- 
known to the general public, but never the less of vital 
importance, 

The use of alloys has expanded considerably and new alloys 
have been developed since 1922. The structure of the tariff 
rates on alloys in the act of 1922 involved the relationship 
existing between the content of the alloy material in the ore, 
in the alloy, and in the finished alloyed product. Changes in 
basic rate would therefore ordinarily involve corresponding 
changes in the related rates. The only change found necessary 
in the rates of duty on the ores from which alloying metals are 
produced is in the rate on tungsten ore. A small increase in 
this rate is advisable in view of the difference in cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad—as tentatively determined by the 
‘ariff Commission—and the large ratio of imports to domestic 
production. Advances in metallurgical practice have been 
such as to obviate the necessity for corresponding changes in 
the rates on tungsten alloys. 

In regard to alloys in general, various products not mentioned 
by name in former acts but included to some extent under general 
phraseology are of growing importance due to the availability of 
the electric furnace for their manufacture. Others are of similar 
possible use but still in the laboratory or research stage. Such 
alloys have been mentioned by name or description in the new 
phraseology and have been included either at the rates they 
would presumably have taken under the previous act or at the 
same rate given to similar previously mentioned products. The 
principal alloys affected are those used in the manufacture of 
high-grade alloyed steel. 

The alloy content of various metal products has undergone 
changes due to developments in the industry. To meet these 
conditions the limiting dutiable alloy content has been newly 
detined in the present draft, and care has been taken to har- 
monize this limiting content in the various paragraphs which 
apply to alloyed products. The new phraseology regarding alloy 
content now applies equally in the paragraphs on pig iron and 
scrap, wrought iron, rolling-mill products, forgings, and certain 
castings and tools. 

Confusion has arisen in the administration of the act of 1922 
regarding the classification of certain comparatively rare ele- 
ments which are generally classed as metals. Since they were 
not formerly mentioned by name, classification was justified 
either in the free list as metals unwrought or in the chemical 
schedule as elements at 25 per cent ad valorem. Collectively 
their uses appear to group them with metals rather than chem- 
icals, and their production involves a high degree of manufac- 
turing and refining. Accordingly they and their alloys have 
been specifically named or described and included among other 
similar metals at the existing rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

NONFERROUS ORES AND METALS 

This group as a whole has called for almost no alteration in 
rates. Changes in the paragraph on miscellaneous alloys (302) 
have necessitated changes in the phraseology in the paragraphs 
on aluminum and nickel, The provision for smelter wastage 
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in ore imported for smelting and refining in bond has been 
extended to make nondutiable the nonrecovered lead in copper, 
gold, or silver ores, and the nonrecovered zinc in lead or copper 
ores. 

Three minor products whose classification has been the sub- 
ject of administrative or judicial decisions have been named 
specifically : Phosphor copper, used in metallurgical operations, 
has been given a rate of duty commensurate with the apparent 
advantage enjoyed by foreign manufacture; lead flue dust, used 
for its lead content, has been included at the rate provided for 
lead ore and matte; and zine dross, another recoverable waste 
product, has been included at the rate provided for scrap zinc. 

WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

The group of industries making watches, clocks, and allied 

products in the United States had its beginning about 1809 and 


has developed steadily until it now employs about $150,000,000 | 


in capital, 25,000 wage earners, and its production amounts to 
about $80,000,000 per year. 

Since 1922 these industries, which have a high reputation for 
efficiency and the excellence of their products, have not partici- 
pated in the general prosperity and progress. 

A far-reaching demand began during the World War, when 
the wearing of wrist watches by men became popular. After the 
war the demand for these small watches increased rapidly and 
extended to small watches of the bracelet type for ladies. This 
change has resulted in a larger market for watches in the United 
States, particularly those of medium price. 

Imports under the tariff act of 1922 of watches and clocks, 
particularly of medium-priced watches, have more than 
doubled, and in 1927 the foreign value of such imports was 
equal to 22 per cent of the entire domestic production, while 
only 4 per cent of the domestic production was exported. The 
quantity of imports bears an unknown but much higher ratio 
to domestic production. Imports of watches cover the entire 
field of production but are more numerous in the wrist watches 
of medium and low price. Imports of clocks are diversified, 
but the most noteworthy items are smail clocks for household 
and automobile use, many of which contain watch movements, 


The spread between the foreign factory prices of imported | 


watches and clocks and the factory prices at which such articles 


are sold in the United States is often equal to several hundred | 


per cent of the foreign prices. As a result of the competition 


from low-priced imported timepieces the manufacture of some 
lines, such as very small ladies’ watches, has been abandoned 


in the United States. 
imported jeweled watches sold in the United States than there 
are jeweled watches of domestic manufacture, 

As a result of the phraseology and relation of rates in the 
present act. it is possible to import incomplete mechanisms at a 
substantially lower duty than would apply to complete mecha- 
nisms and thus obtain a commercial advantage. It is also 
possible to evade the payment of duties by the use of sub- 
stitutes for certain jewels, and to place misleading marking upon 
the mechanisms, or to so mark the complete product that the 
consumer may be deceived as to the quality and origin of the 
article. It is also possible to import certain types of clocks as 
watches and certain types of watch mechanisms as clocks for 
the purpose of obtaining the lowest rate of duty. 

The paragraphs on watches and clocks have been redrafted 
to (1) provide classifications which will cover the entire range 
of products manufactured by these industries with rates of 
duty adjusted to the relative severity of competition in the 
various articles and to the variations in costs of production, (2) 
prevent, in so far as is possible, evasions of duty, (3) the im- 
portation of merchandise tending to mislead the consumer, (4) 
equalize the competitive opportunity of importing complete 
mechanisms with that of importing parts for assembly in the 
United States, and (5) equalize the competitive opportunity of 
various kinds and grades of products classified in these two 
paragraphs. 

The new classifications for watches depend solely upon the 
physical characteristics of the mechanisms. The rates are ad- 
justed according to the size of the mechanisms as the advan- 
tage of the imported product varies inversely with the size of 
the mechanism. Duties are added to the base rates for each 
jewel and for each adjustment of the mechanism to insure pro- 
portional duties on higher grade products. Over the two para- 
graphs the rates have been increased on an average of about 
50 per cent, the rates on some items having been reduced, and 
on others, where competition is most severe, rates having been 
doubled. Classification of past imports in sufficient detail to 
permit the estimation of probable ad valorem equivalents under 
the new system is impossible. 

PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 

It became apparent during the World War that the main re- 

liance of the Government for the arms required for a major 
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military emergency must be upon the private makers of such 
arms, with their staffs of highly trained workers and their me- 
chanical equipment. Consequently it is necessary for the na- 
tional defense that the arms industry be maintained on a busis 
that will encourage normal expansion in time of peace. 

Pistols and revolvers are made in two general classes: One 
group of firms makes a high-class, expensive product; the other 
group, arms of a lower grade and price. Imported pistols and 
revolvers compete in both classes, but more severely in lower 
grades. Arms of the latter type are made abroad in large num- 
bers; an entire town in Spain is devoted almost wholly to the 
industry. Many of these pistols ure not only of low grade but 
are constructed of iron instead of the forged steel used by all 
domestic makers. Such arms ure a source of danger to the user. 
The specific duty on arms valued at not over $4 each has been 
increased from $1.25 to $2 to restrict importation of poorly 
made and dangerous products, which compete with the products 
of an industry necessary to the safety of the Nation. The 
phraseology has also been changed to insure the proper classifica- 
tion of revolvers and single-shot pistols. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


The products of this important group of industries are now 
dutiable under two paragraphs. Transformers, wiring devices, 
control apparatus, and the like are assessed at 40 per cent as 
manufactures of metal not specifically provided for, whereas 
generators and motors, which are more expensive and difficult 
to manufacture and more susceptible to competition, are assessed 
at only 30 per cent as machines not specifically provided for 
under paragraph 372. Furthermore, litigation over the meaning 
of the term machine as applied to electrical equipment has re- 
sulted in transferring some products to the machinery paragraph 
and leaving similar products classified under paragraph 399. 

The industry is of such importance that separate classification 
of its products is warranted, if only for the purpose of securing 
adequate statistical information. Imports have been increasing 
under the tariff act of 1922 and amounted to approximately 
$1,500,000 in 1928. The new paragraph groups the products of 
the industry according to use and is designed to exclude from 
the paragraph all articles and parts of articles not in chief 
value of metal, thus insuring classification of such articles as 
condenser plates of mica, porcelain insulators, and the like, at 
the rates intended by Congress. 

The domestic electrical industry is characterized by large 
and highly organized units and in Europe there have grown 
up large organizations, developed along similar lines, some of 
which establishments are actively competing in United States 
markets. 

Allied to the electrical industry is the manufacture of light- 
ing fixtures and portable lamps. Although the cheaper grades 
of fixtures can be made in standard types in considerable num- 
bers, yet the better grades are not adapted to such methods, 
and the design and production of the large and expensive fix- 
tures used in hotels and other public buildings is more of an 
art than a manufacturing business, and requires a great amount 
of hand work. Attempts have been made to enter lighting 
fixtures at 20 per cent, as electric incandescent lamps. 

In order to provide adequate statistics and to eliminate the 
tendency to litigation, this paragraph has been written, provid- 
ing for metallic fixtures the same rates of duty as those in the 
basket clause, where they are now classified. 

SURGICAL AND DENTAL INSTRUMENTS 

Outstanding among American industries suffering from for- 
eign competition are those producing surgical and dental in- 
struments. Before the World War the United States obtained 
the bulk of its surgical instruments from Germany. When im- 
ports were shut off in 1914 considerable development took place 
in this country, but the need of adequate production facilities 
during the latter years of the war was still keenly felt. Since 
the war, and particularly since 1924, imports of surgical in- 
struments have increased with a resultant decrease of domestic 
production. The number of domestic plants has been reduced 
to a few relatively small establishments engaged largely in 
the manufacture of specialties, soft-metal instruments, and in 
repair work. 

Germany manufactures on a mass production basis for a 
world market and at the present time supplies about nine- 
tenths of the steel instruments and approximately half the 
instruments made of nonferrous metals which are consumed in 
the United States. Certain classes of dental instruments, such 
as burrs and handpieces, are also imported in substantial quan- 
tities, and imports have increased steadily since 1922. 

Some domestic producers now import instruments in order 
to supply their customers with articles which they can not 
produce profitably. 

Price studies made by the Tariff Commission indicate that 
there is a spread between the foreign and domestic prices of 
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representative instruments-ranging from nearly 100 to over 300 
per cent of the foreign price on surgical instruments and from 
about 80 to over 800 per cent on dental instruments. Some of the 
imported dental instruments are, however, of inferior quality. 
To partially equalize these differences, and with a view to the 
maintenance of an industry which is essential to the welfare of 
the Nation and adequate for a national emergency, the rate on 
surgical instruments was increased from 45 to 70 per cent ad 
valorem and on dental instruments from 35 to 60 per cent ad 
valorem. Certain instruments not previously mentioned, and 
with respect to which there were specific requests for special 
treatment, have been mentioned by name. 
DECORATIVE METAL PRODUCTS 

Serious competition has developed in certain branches of this 
group of industries. Imports of aluminum foil increased over 
fifty times by 1928, as compared with imports during 1923. 
new products have been developed since 1922, namely, metal 
powder in the form of leaf—oeser foil—and metallic decorative 
material mounted on a backing. New rates have been adopted 
for aluminum foil and mounted decorative metal to meet the 
increased competition from imports. The rate proclaimed by 
the President on gold leaf has been incorporated. The former 
paragraph on silver leaf has been combined with that on gold 
leaf without change of rate. 

HARDWARE AND TOOLS 

The group of industries producing hardware and tools is 
on the whoie in a satisfactory condition. There are numerous 
establishments that manufacture thousands of different items 
on a mass production basis. Most of such establishments are 
reasonably prosperous. There are also many establishments 
manufacturing specialties, efficiently and at a low cost, but in 
relatively small quantities. Individual items in this group of 
products, particularly mechanics’ tools, anvils, chains, hand farm 
tools, and miscellaneous hardware, are suffering from foreign 
competition and increased rates have accordingly been provided. 

The committee received requests for changes in rates of duty 
on about 30 items in this group, most of them now dutiable 
under paragraph 399. Some of the industries concerned, notably 
that manufacturing anvils, have declined since the passage of 
the present act, the domestic requirements being largely supplied 
by imports. 

Many mechanics’ tools and items of hardware are sold to an 
increasing extent in hardware and chain stores, the imported 
products often being obtainable at much lower prices than are 
the comparable domestic articles. A, notable example is pliers, 
the demand for the cheaper qualities of which is supplied to the 
extent of about 50 per cent by the imported product. The aver- 
age foreign value of imported pliers in 1928 was 14.4 cents, 
whereas the lowest-grade pliers manufactured in the United 
States can seidom be sold as low as 30 cents. 

The rate of duty on hand farm tools, paragraph 373, remains 
unchanged at 40 per cent ad valorem. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES OF METAL AND SPECIALTIES 

This group of products comprises for the most part the 
output of comparatively small industries, some of which manu- 
facture in great variety. Those items of particular note respect- 
ing which the present bill provides reclassification or increases 
in rates, or both, are wire rope, wire cloth, umbrella hardware, 
metal kitchen utensils, print rollers, buckles, tacks, pens, print- 
ers’ type, and needles. 

Wire rope, such as is used for elevator and other hoisting 
cable, is imported in substantial amounts. The rope imported 
is in some instances of inferior grade and dangerous, especially 
where human life is dependent upon quality. Imported wire 
rope is now selling in the United States at from $2 to $10 per 
hundred feet or about 25 to 30 per cent under the lowest price 
at which the domestic product tan be sold. Imports are equal 
to about 81% per cent of domestic production, while exports 
amount to only slightly over 3 per cent. These considerations 
warrant the increase from 35 to 40 per cent. 

The manufacture of wire cloth with meshes finer than 30 per 
linear inch requires a high degree of skill and the use of expen- 
sive equipment. Imports are substantial, particularly in the 
fine grades, and such imports are sold at lower prices than are 
comparable products of domestic production. In some instances 
the differential in price has ranged up to 450 per cent of the 
price of the foreign product and credit terms are granted, par- 
ticularly on wire cloth used in paper making, which give a 
substantial additional advantage. An increase of rates on the 
finer grades of wire cloth has been made and a reclassification 
provided with increased rates on wire cloth used in paper 
making, which is now imported, by authority of Treasury 
decision as parts of machinery under paragraph 372 at 30 per 
cent, 
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Umbrella hardware is manufactured in the United States in 
8 or 10 establishments now producing a yearly output somewhat 
below $2,000,000 dollars in value, of which about 65 per cent is 
labor cost. There is evidence that the industry is now oper- 
ating at a loss. Imports, mostly from Germany, are estimated 
to equal about 15 per cent of domestic production and are in- 
creasing. The imported product is sold in the United States at 
prices which can not be met by the domestic producer. The 
increase in duty is intended to partially equalize the existing 
differences in costs and prices. 

Table, household, and kitchen utensils plated with precious 
| metals have been classified with utensils made of base metal at 
a lower rate of duty than that assessed in paragraph 399 on 
related articles made by the same industries. A bracket has 
been added to paragraph 339 including such utensils plated with 
gold or platinum at 65 per cent and silver-plated utensils at 50 
per cent. 

Print rollers provided for in paragraph 396, although the 
subject of an increased rate proclaimed by the President, have 
since the proclamation been classified under court decisions as 
parts of machines taking a rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, as 
have engraved rollers made entirely of metal. The paragraph 
has been reworded to insure the classification thereunder of ail 
rollers and blocks used for printing, and the rate of duty pro- 
claimed by the President has been confined to print rollers 
with raised patterns of brass or brass and felt. 

A bracket has been added to paragraph 331 provided for up- 
holsterers’ nails, thumb tacks, and chair glides made of two or 
more pieces of iron or steel. The rates in this paragraph are 
much lower than those on most of the small finished metal prod- 
ucts and have proven inadequate to prevent destructive compe- 
tition in the articles newly provided for. The United States 
prices on the imported articles are now from one-third to one- 
half the prices of the domestic products. 

Similar situations were found to exist with respect to 
metallic pens, the rates on which have been increased and 
a bracket provided to include new products; printers’ type, 
the imports of which from Europe are imcreasing; and on 
certain kinds of needles which are imported in considerable 
quantities and sold at prices which domestic manufacturers 
can not meet. 

High-priced ornamental shoe buckles have, under court and 
Treasury decisions, been classified under paragraph 346, which 
was intended to cover only utilitarian articles. The paragraph 
has been limited to articles valued at not over $1.66%4 per 
hundred, thus relegating decorative buckles to paragraph 1428. 
The same conditions prevail with respect to snap fasteners, 
paragraph 348, and the same adjustment was made. 

The changes in the administrative provisions of the present 
law, as carried in this bill, are most important. The amend- 
ments suggested to the “ flexible” provision of the present act 
are far-reaching in their effects and will afford a means of 
relief for those industries which feel that they have not been 
adequately provided for in this new bill when it becomes a 
law. The changes proposed, in my opinion, will put real 
teeth in the “flexible” provision and will enable the Presi- 
dent and the Tariff Commission to function as it was intended 
they should funetion but found it impossible to so do under 
the present law. It so broadens the authority of the com- 
mission, acting under the instructions of the President, that 
it is expected it will enable the President to render a decision 
on an application for relief within a period of a few months, 
where it now takes anywhere from two to three years or 
longer to get a decision. As a matter of fact, the changes 
which are suggested in the administrative features of the bill 
are all in the interest of better service to the American 
producer, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. LinrHicum]. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, after the wonderful addresses which have been made 
here to-day by members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
who have made a thorough study of this subject and for three 
months have listened to witnesses touching upon the 10,000 items 
contained in this bill, it can hardly be expected of me to measure 
up to their standard of knowledge upon this subject. 

The old saying, however, that “ silence gives consent” promp's 
me as a Democrat, who does not believe in burdening the coun- 
sumers of the country unnecessarily and for nonrevenue pur- 
poses, to say that I am opposed to this bill and to the items cf 
increase contained therein. It is totally unnecessary at this 
time and reprehensible in every way. 
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I can remember further back perhaps than a great many men 
in this House, yet there are those who can remember just as far 
and some farther back than I can. There was a time within 
my memory when the father made the living for the family, 
gons often helping him out. The women folk remained at home 
looking after the family matters and the household, and there 
was contentment and happiness. To-day, however, the whole 
economic condition has changed. The daughters must seek em- 
ployment, and often the wives and mothers are engaged in work 
away from the home, which demonstrates very clearly that it 
requires the combined efforts of a family to maintain itself. 
This situation is largely brought about by the tremendous in- 
creuse in the cost of living, and this high cost of living emanates 
from the protective, or I might say prohibitive, tariff which the 
Republican Party has placed upon the necessaries of life. 

We had hoped that with modern machinery, and its mass 
production, the cost of living would have been much less than 
under the old method. I had hoped that Congress might see fit 
to decrease the tariff upon many articles of food products in the 
interest of the consumer, which I believe would likewise redound 
to the interest of the farmers. 

I understood when this special session was called that we 
were meeting for the purpose of “farm relief.” It never oc- 
curred to me that we were here to revise the entire tariff sched- 
ule in a bill comprised of 460 pages covering at least 10,000 
items. When Congress passed the farm relief bill, creating 
cooperative associations, and establishing a revolving fund of 
$500,000,000, I thought that we would then revise downward the 
tariff upon those things which affected the farmer. I certainly 
did not have the remotest idea that the Republicans intended to 
help the farmer with the left hand in a relief measure and then 
grasp him, as it were, by the throat by increasing in a tariff 
bill his cost of living, and the cost of the implements with 
which he works, to bring to fruition his crops. Why, this tariff 
bill will cost him far more than we can even hope to relieve 
him by the farm relief bill which was passed. 

SUGAR 

Take the sugar schedule for instance—perhaps the most 
reprehensible one in the entire bill: In that schedule we in- 
crease the burden upon the sugar consumers of the land by not 
less than $200,000,000, and this, mind you, is in addition to 
the burden of $190,000,000 which Congress placed upon sugar 
consumers under the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill passed in 
1922, making a total tariff increase to the consumer within the 
last 7 years of around $400,000,000. Why is this done? When 
85 per cent of all the sugar we use is produced in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Cuba, the other 15 per cent 
being beet sugar raised in the Northwest and cane sugar raised 
in Louisiana. It is purely to help the beet-sugar industry. 
When you realize that the Great Western Sugar Co., of Colo- 
rado (which produces 500,000 tons, or one-half of all our beet 
sugar), has profits in excess of 45 per cent annually on its 
watered stock. 

Under this bill sugar is admitted free of duty from the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico; and little Cuba, with its $760,- 
000,000 of American money invested in sugar interests, will be 
crippled by the big increase duty. I have heard the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] predict that with free sugar com- 
ing from the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, the beet-sugar 
growers will not be able to exist against this competition, which 
employs cheap labor in the production of its sugar. How true 
this prediction may be can be gathered from the following table, 
which shows that between 1922 and 1928 the sugar production 
from the Philippines alone increased from 127,212 tons to 

07,000 tons. There is such a thing as putting on too heavy 
duty, which brings on increased production and competition 
from other countries and destroys the industry of our country. 
This may be the case with sugar, but what I am opposing is this 
unnecessary increase to the cost of living. We can readily 
understand this when we are reminded that in 1867 the aver- 
age individual consumption of sugar was 45 pounds per annum, 
while it has now grown to 109 pounds per annum. 


Here is the domestic-sugar problem 


Productive tons 
Duty free 


Domestic beet. 

Louisiana 

oe ee 

a ELLER LL SAILS 
Hawaii 
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The progress of Philippine free sugar imports is even more 
startling; 


Tons 


99. ciniicnnnninwhnmmnnmnnpanisinnn mamma 147, 212 
212, 398 
439, 977 
473, 674 
637, 000 


BUILDING MATERIAL 

In the interest of the lumbermen of the State of Washington, 
a tariff has been placed upon lumber and maintained upon logs. 
It would appear a most foolish thing to maintain a tariff on 
logs. We have heard so much about reforestation, and yet here 
is an opportunity to let the logs come in from British Columbia, 
have them manufactured by our laborers into lumber and 
shingles, thereby saving our trees by the use of the Canadian 
product. In the interest of a small number of brickmakers in 
the vicinity of New York, who have had to compete with 
brick from abroad, it is proposed to put a very considerable 
tariff on brick, tiles, concrete, and so forth, and under the metals 
schedule it is proposed to increase the tariff on iron and steel, 
so that when you pay this tariff on these various building ma- 
terials, it is estimated the cost of building in this country will 
be increased by $500,000,000. This is bound to decrease construc- 
tion work and prevent the building of many homes which might 
otherwise be established. Half of all the lumber used in this 
country is consumed on the farms—you can readily imagine 
what this additional cost will be to the farmer whom we came 
here to relieve. 

SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 

I asked the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BAcHARAcH] 
about the tax on surgical instruments and I want to pay my 
very deepest respects to him. He answered the questions which 
we asked him in a frank and able manner. He was so pleasant 
and agreeable about it, that I am sure he made a very fine 
impression not only on my left but likewise on my right. 
[Applause. ] 

One of the most preposterous increases, it seems to me, is 
this paragraph 359, surgical instruments and parts thereof, 
including hypodermic needles, hypodermic syringes, and for- 
ceps. The duty on these is increased from 45 per cent to 
70 per cent ad valorem. This is a charge upon the hospitals 
of the country to which we are all asked to contribute in many 
drives, many auxiliaries, and so forth; hospitals in which the 
women do so much for their maintenance, Yet, here is a 
Government adding additional cost to the 6,000 hospitals of 
the country in order that a small industry of $2,000,000 may 
have greater profits. When it comes to extracting money from 
humanitarian institutions—laying tax upon the poor, distressed, 
and sick—it is beyond my comprehension. 

I might continue ad infinitum to speak of the increased tariff 
upon the vast number of items in the bill. There are some 
10,000 different articles covered by the bill. You can readily 
understand how impossible it would be to deal with many 
subjects in such a short space. I have therefore mentioned 
just a few of the outstanding articles that you may see that 
the Republican Party is still bent on adding more profits to 
the great industries of our country, which have already be- 
come fat at the expense of the American consumer. We hear 
very little nowadays about protection because the phrase is 
obsolete and has long been passed. To-day the Republican 
arty is engaged in passing a prohibitive and embargo tariff 
which must eventually leave the American consumer to the 
octopus combines and monopolies of our land. Imported arti- 
cles will soon become available to only the rich and the privi- 
leged classes which feed upon the American consumer, 

The high tariff placed upon the articles in this bill is not 
the last word, however. The bill gives the President of the 
United States power to increase the tariff on any specific 
article or articles to the extent of 50 per cent increase. Con- 
gress therefore divests itself of this great power of taxation 
and makes it possible for one man to increase enormously the 
tax burden upon the American people. Certainly this is going 
far afield in granting increased power to the Executive head 
and further centralizing the powers of government at Wash- 
ington. The power to tax is the power to destroy. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. When you note this 35 per cent increase 
duty on surgical instruments, the increased duty on sugar’ and 
the lumber, brick, tile, cement, and so forth, with which you 
build the homes of the people of the country, then glance at the 
free list, does it not constitute a laughable sight? 

FREE LIST 

For instance, I find that our old friend divi-divi is on the 

free list, provided there is not any alcohol in it. I do not know 
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why 50-50 was not also put on the free list. Certainly, “Go 
and get it” is written for the monopolies in every one of the 
460 pages of this bill and among the 120,000 words. 

I notice also that eggs of birds, fish, and insects (except fish 
roe for food purposes) are on the free list. If it is fish roe for 
food purposes it is not on the free list. 

I also notice that fish imported to be used for purposes “ other 
than food” is on the free list. If it-is for food it must pay a 
duty. 

Then I notice something is here for these old, standpat 
Republicans who believe in a high protective tariff—‘ fossils ” 
are on the free list. [{Laughter.] 

Asafetida is on the free list and manna is on the free list. 

It is hoped that if some of our people by reason of the in- 
crease in this tariff become so poor and so needy, perhaps by 
putting “manna” on the free list we may get some donation 
from Heaven, as Scripture relates. 

Then we admit bells free provided “they are broken.” If 
you bring in a good bell and it makes a tune, it pays a duty, but 
if it is a broken bell you can bring it in. I am surprised that 
the men from Pennsylvania allowed them to put broken bells 
on the free list to compete with our dear old Liberty Bell 
which we cherish so deeply. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. GLOVER. While the gentleman is on the free list, I 
will ask if it is not true that they also leave ipecac on the 
free list? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; ipecac is on the free list. 
always free. 

Then dried blood is on the free list. 

Gentlemen, I bring to your attention these articles on the 
free list—fossils, dried blood, broken bells, divi-divi, ipecac, 
manna, and so forth. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. I am always glad to yield 
to my friend for a suggestion, just so the gentleman does not 
bring in “ blackstrap ” questions. 

Mr. COLE. Spruce and pine and fir and hemlock and all 
building materials that we use are also on the free list. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I admit that spruce, pine, fir, and hem- 
lock are on the free list, but the great mass of lumber which 
we use has been transferred to the tariff schedule, as also all 
other building materials. [Applause.] 

I am sorry I have not more time. I should like to go into 
the tariff question further and demonstrate how the increases 
under the Republican administration have caused living costs 
to mount and increased prices in other lines which are necessary 
to our modern civilization. High taxes and high cost of the 
necessaries of life have rendered it difficult for people to live 
properly and healthfully and to educate their children. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CRowTHER]. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I want to read an excerpt 
from the annals of the First Congress in 1789, which may be of 


interest to my friend from Maryland, Mr. LintHIcum. It is as 
follows: 


It is 


[Excerpt from Annals of Congress (1st Cong.), vol. 1, April, 1789. Dut- 
ies on Imports. House of Representatives, Saturday, April 11] 


Mr. Smith, of Maryland, presented a petition from the tradesmen, 
manufacturers, and others, of the town of Baltimore, which was read, 
setting forth: That, since the close of the late war and the completion 
of the Revolution, they have observed with serious regret the manufac- 
turing and the trading interest of the country rapidly declining, and the 
attempts of the State legislatures to remedy the evil failing of their 
object ; that, in the present melancholy state of our country, the number 
of poor increasing for want of employment, foreign debts accumulating, 
houses and lands depreciating in value, and trade and manufactures 
languishing and expiring, they look up to the Supreme Legislature of the 
United States as the guardians of the whole Empire, and from their 
united wisdom and patriotism, and ardent love of their country, ex- 
pect to derive that aid and assistance which alone can dissipate their 
just apprehensions, and animate them with hopes of success in future, by 
imposing on all foreign articles, which can be made in America, such 
duties as will give a just and decided preference to their labors; dis- 
countenancing that trade which tends so materially to injure them and 
impoverish their country; measures whieh, in their consequences, may 
also contribute to the discharge of the national debt and the due support 
of the Government; that they have annexed a list of such articles as 
are or can be manufactured amongst them, and humbly trust in the 
wisdom of the legislature to grant them, in common with the other 
mechanics and manufacturers of the United Siates, that relief which 
may appear proper. 
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Ordered, That the said petition be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think the gentleman will find 
that they enacted a prohibitive or embargo tariff. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not know what the gentleman means 
by an embargo tariff. We have never had one. What you 
called a prohibitive tariff in 1922 brought to our customhouses 
the greatest imports in the history of the country. My Demo- 
cratic colleagues made speeches on this floor ridiculing it. My 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. Cotirer], my friend from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER], my friend from Illinois [Mr. RAtNry] all made 
speeches and they wept copious tears and prophesied disaster, 
they feared this old world might fall off into primeval chaos, 
and the stars cease to shine if that wicked bill passed, and yet 
since it became a law we have had the greatest period of pros- 
perity that the country has ever enjoyed. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frmar]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, in 
the preparation of a tariff bill in the committee as well as in 
the House, you have all minds to deal with. It is no farther 
distance between the views of my friend from Iowa, Mr. 
RAMSBYER, and the gentleman from New York, Doctor Crow- 
THER, in their understanding of principles that go into a tariff 
bill than there is between the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. 
Hutz and the gentleman from Texas, Mr. GaRNer, the Demo- 
cratic leader, And yet we are called together to frame a bill, 
and do it so it will be satisfactory to the country. 

We on this side of the aisle, as some of you on that side, are 
pledged to a protective tariff bill. I believe in real protection 
but not in an embargo. 

Our committee has had the benefit in private conferences of 
the testimony and advice that come from experts from the 
Tariff Bureau. They gave us only the data we asked for, and 
we endeavored to write our conclusions fairly and without un- 
due influence. I do not know that I need offer anything further 
on that subject, for I want to take up and discuss particularly 
another subject. 

In Congress we represent our States as well as the country, 
and we are compelled at times to become seriously engaged with 
the interests of our district. Some men have districts whose 
commercial progress may be due to steel, others to cotton, others 
to sugar, as it is in case of Baltimore, represented by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. LinrHicum], who has just spoken. 
The interests of our districts may have a large influence in 
affecting our individual judgments. That is one of the things I 
wish to deal with now. Because while I hope to support this 
bill it is not satisfactory in several particulars. As was well 
said by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAw.Ley], however, we 
are compelled to compromise on tariff bills. 

I do want to call attention to one proposition that is dan- 
gerous politically, economically, and in other respects. 

Let me say that while the gentleman who sits close at my 
right, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE], is my 
good friend—and I helped to get him additional time in which 
to address you last Friday—he discussed the sugar tariff and 
then inserted in his remarks in the Recorp a claim that I had 
made some false statements. This did not occur in his speech 
on the floor. I am not going to reply in kind, but I am prepared 
to amplify every statement then made, and to call attention to 
the effect that constituencies have upon those called upon to 
draft a tariff bill because it is especially important to under- 
stand in the preparation of this sugar schedule. 


SUGAR SCHEDULE INDEFENSIBLE 


Mr. Chairman, I am frank to say that this one schedule in 
the bill is absolutely unjustified and can not be successfully 
defended by anyone, either in the House or Senate. More 
than that, I predict the outrageous boost in sugar duties de- 
signed to raise the price of sugar to 120,000,000 consumers, but 
not to shut out 1 pound of the 10,000,000,000 pounds of sugar 
we must import, is a proposal that contains more political 
dynamite and more economic injustice than all other schedules 
combined, Estimates of $120,000,000 to $240,000,000 increased 
cost, if 7-cent sugar is secured as predicted, will be borne by 
consumers. That means $3,000,000 to $6,000,000 increased cost 
to the people of my State depending on the effect of a 40 per 
cent raise in the sugar tariff proposed by this bill. Bates, the 
chemist offered to the committee by Chairman TIMBERLAKE, 
stated to the committee that a 7 cent per pound sugar price 
alone would permanently help many of the mills. I believe he 
was right in that estimate, but he failed to add that 7-cent 
sugar produced by a tariff would soon disappear through a 
deluge of free sugar from the islands, 
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Seven-cent sugar means an increased cost for sugar of from 
$30,000,000 to $60,000,000 annually to the farmers’ families of 
this country. To say that this grotesque effect of 3 cents 
per pound on 5-cent sugar is of any benefit to agriculture or 
of any permanent service to the sugar-beet growers of this 
country is to confess ignorance of the simplest effects of tariff 
legislation. This increased tariff if absorbed to any extent can 
not benefit domestic producers, who are not trying to shut out 
sugar, but to raise the price for their own benefit. That is the 
sole purpose. 

TIIOSE WHO GET ENORMOUS PROFITS FROM CONSUMERS 

It has been aptly expressed as highway robbery of consumers 
without the approval of any tariff officials or any other agency 
except sugar-beet growers of the country, most of whom are in- 
nocentiy misled by the proposal. The Great Western Sugar Co, 
that manufactures 500,000 tons annually, or one-half of all beet 
sugar in this country, reported 45 per cent profit on its common 
stock for 1928. That company has 13 sugar mills in Sugar Chair- 
man TIMBERLAKE’S district. If this 3-cent sugar rate is written 
into the bill, it ought to give a huge increase in profits an- 
nually to this sugar company for a brief period at least, based 
on 45 per cent profits on its common stock in 1928, I will dis- 
cuss the basis of those profits later. 

The sugar schedule could not have been written better for its 
own selfish interests by the Great Western Co. itself. How 
Chairman TIMBERLAKE came to be chairman and why he fixed 
a 3-cent sugar rate contrary to the finding of the United States 
Tariff Commission will be a matter of interest to the 120,000,000 
consumers who must pay the new sugar bill. I do not inquire 
as to his reasons, which are not supported by any finding of the 
Tariff Commission. That commission made a careful survey of 
this very subject, with a majority report of 1.23 cents for Cuba, 
or about one-half of the Timberlake proposal. Why 3 cents? 

WHEKE THE SUGAR COMES FROM 

We consume something like 12,000,000,000 pounds of sugar 
every year; one-hulf is imported and pays duty. Four billion 
pounds come in from the islands free of duty, and these free 
imports have increased 100 per cent within six years. Two 
billion pounds are mabufactured in this country. One billion 
pounds alone, or 8 per cent of the total, by one great concern 
known as the Great Western Sugar Co. of Colorado. That com- 
pany manufactured 500,000 tons last year. Of that product 


one-half is manufactured in the district of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE]. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. And I am proud of it. 

Mr. FREAR. No question about it, and I am not criticizing 
the gentleman personally, But let me show you what hap- 
pened because of that fact. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TrMBerRLAKE] made the 
statement in the printed record, not spoken, that what I said 
was false. I do not know in what particular. I would not 
make a false statement knowingly to the House if for no other 
practical reason than because it could be quickly analyzed and 
easily refuted. I will apologize to the House if any statement 
ever made by me is inaccurate, but I again assert the truth of 
every statement. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. 
yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. TIMPERLAKE. I say to the House that I did not 
intend to carry the impression that the gentleman intended to 
make a false statement to the House, but I said that the state- 
ment was false by reason of the fact that he relied upon a 
source for his information that was inimical to the interests of 
this country, and only in the interest of Cuba. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman has made a very interesting 
statement, and I shall treat him just as kindly as I would any 
other Member of the House, I think a great deal of him. 

Chairman TIMBERLAKE incorrectly suggests that I may have 
some personal or other interest in the Cuban sugar situation, 
I have none. I do believe that Cuba and the Philippines should 
be accorded fair play. The Great Western Sugar Co. does not 
intend to give fair play to other countries or to other sugar 
producers in our own country. I leave it to the Holly Sugar 
Co. and others to answer the Great Western in its distribution 
of territory, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I SERVE NO POLITICAL OR OTHER INTEREST EXCEPT THAT OF THE CONSUMER 


Specifically, I say that I have no interest and never have had 
in any mill or other interest, in Cuba, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Hawaiian Islands, Louisiana, or Wisconsin, and I have 
visited sugar mills in all these places. When deluged with 
propaganda by the Great Western Sugar Co.’s private print 
mill every morning, with half truths and often misstatements of 
truth, including that of Mr. Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, I was at a loss to find some means of 
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getting the true facts before the people. About two weeks ago 
I was called upon by a young woman who stated she represents 
Cuban sugar interests that import 6,000,000,000 pounds of sugar 
annually into this country, 80 per cent of which I am informed 
is owned by American interests. Any public statement I cared 
to make was also given her. If that be wrong, make the most 
of it. Such statements would have been available to the Great 
Western Co. in like manner if desired. 

I will add that neither myself, my family, nor any personal 
friend so far as I know has any interest in any sugar business, 
directly or indirectly, located anywhere in the world. Now, 
Chairman TIMBERLAKE may also speak. 

Under existing law Cuban sugar pays $1.76 per hundred tariff 
to enter our ports in competition with the Great Western Sugar 
Co., that reports nearly 50 per cent profits on its watered stock. 
That rate of $1.76 is proposed to be jumped by the Great West- 
ern Sugar Co. and other companies, through congressional 
action, to $2.40 per hundred pounds. No greater economic 
crime in all tariff history, I submit, can be offered than this 
squeeze on the American consumer, who in the end pays any 
bill that raises the price of sugar. 

I believe Cuba will be unjustly treated whether its sugar is 
owned by Americans or Cubans. I believe also that Chairman 
TIMBERLAKEF'S resolution to limit Philippine sugar imports would 
increase the large profits of the Great Western Co. and is 
un-American and against every principle of fair play. It is 
certain, for that reason, to fail in passage. 

ONE-QUARTER OF ALL AMERICAN BEET PRODUCTION IS IN OND DISTRICT 


When saying I have no connection or interest and never have 
had, political or otherwise, in any person, direct or indirect, so 
far as concerns this sugar schedule in this country or else- 
where, can Sugar Chairman TimperLtAKE, with 13 Great West- 
ern sugar mills in his district, say as much? That company 
produces one-half of all our beet sugar and more than half 
of this great sugar company’s mills are in his district. 

AMERICANS IN CUBA AND SPANISH IN THE PHILIPPINES 

I have stated that if $750,000,000 of American money is 
invested in Cuban sugar interests, which buy all their prod- 
ucts from this country and employ many honest, intelligent 
Americans whom I met in Cuba, then their rights ought not be 
denied fair treatment when we import, free of duty, 4,000,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar annually from the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, and Hawaii that in part is alleged to be produced by 
Spanish, English, German, and Japanese stockholders, alleged 
to own sugar interests in the different islands. Secretary Stim- 
son informed the committee that Spanish business interests 
10,000 miles away have $20,000,000 of sugar investments in the 
Philippines. They are given preference to American investors 
in the island, within 100 miles of our own shores; but why 
destroy the business of either to serve no one but a handful of 
sugar producers at the expense of American consumers? 

PATRIOT OR PIRATE, WHEN AND WHERE? 

Just why does a Spaniard, or even an American, 10,000 miles 
away in the Philippines, wear seraphs’ wings and an American 
or a Cuban become a tariff outlaw when living in Cuba, close 
to our own doors? Was it for that we drove the Spaniards 
out of both Cuba and the Philippines? When shall we say to 
the one, you must restrict your imports to us because the 
Great Western sugar boa constrictor, now busy crushing home 
business rivals, demands that we restrict Philippine sugar, and 
when this Colorado crusher of 6-year infants in beet fields 
decides to push up profits in excess of 45 per cent annually on 
watered stock, is it then we must raise a 3-cent-per-pound 
sugar tariff wall against the world? 

No man can deny such duty will crush out Cuban invest- 
ments of many American stockholders in a country where we 
have retained the right to control its government by force of 
arms in our discretion. In other words, when is an American 
abroad a patriot and when a pirate? 

Can any intelligent student of tariff making where the 
purpose alone is to raise the sugar price without hope of 
increase in a 15 per cent industry deny that this effort at rate 
making under the grinding hand of the Great Western Sugar 
Co., of Colorado, is a startling effort to control Congress? I 
do not charge Sugar Chairman TimperrAKker, of Colorado, in 
whose district this great sugar company crushes out one-quarter 
of our total sugar-beet production with knowingly doing injus- 
tice to the Philippines or Cuba, but I do say that with such 
surroundings is it not incredible that the Great Western Co, 
should attempt to spread out its long, slimy body over the 
American Congress in its effort to control tariff legislation? 

I do not blame Chairman TIMBERLAKE for his attitude on this 
sugar problem. He represents great sugar interests in his dis- 
trict ; but let me say to you that 85 per cent of all of the sugar 
consumed in this country is imported, It was said here a few 
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moments ago by Representative BAcHARAcH that when you have 
a 5 per cent importation it ought to be considered. Eighty-five 
per cent of the sugar we use is imported into this country. The 
consumers are the only ones that are going to pay any increased 
tariff price for that sugar. It is not a protective tariff, because 
we must have that imported sugar for our needs. Only 15 per 
cent is produced in this country and only 8 per cent of the total 
production needs help. I shall put into the Recorp a statement 
showing that the Great Western Co., with its 13 mills in Chair- 
man TIMBERLAKE’s district, producing one-half of the beet-sugar 


cost the common stock that earned last year 45 per cent. 
is my interpretation of the report. 
Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman concede that the other 


85 per cent could be produced in this country if conditions were | 


right? 

Mr. FREAR. I would, if conditions were right; but they 
will never be, because of free sugar import conditions exist- 
ing. If you put this tariff any higher it will increase the im- 


port of free sugar from the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Hawaii | 


and drive out the domestic mills now making beet sugar—every 
one of them in the early future. I have one in my district and 
the gentleman from Michigan has them in his. I am just as 
much interested in protecting local mills as the gentleman from 
Michigan; but he can not protect them by any tariff. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TimBerLAKp] incorrectly 
suggests that I may have some personal or other interest in 
the Cuban-sugar situation. That was his statement. I have 
not. I do believe that Cuba and the Philippines should be treated 
fairly, that is all; and the Great Western Sugar Co. does not 
give them fair play. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interrupt 
the gentleman, but I just want to ask one little question. 

Mr. FREAR. I must go on for the present. I leave it to the 
Holley Sugar Co. and others to answer the Great Western Co. 
in its distribution territory. 

If any degree of fair play or common justice is to be the 
policy of this Government, then I offer this illustration of 
gross injustice proposed by the pending sugar schedule. Beyond 
that I have no interest in Cuba or the Philippines; I am inter- 
ested, however, in the American consumer about to be exploited 
by this jump in sugar prices. 

Get the facts squarely, because I have tried to indulge only 
in facts and not in any general statements. I have, I believe, 
introduced the only bill in Congress that proposes any per- 
manent real protection to the sugar-beet mills of this country 
and the cane-sugar mills of Louisiana. H. R. 1641 will do this 
and it will aid every weak sugar company in the country. It 
suggests a certain remedy. It is the only way to protect and 
preserve our sugar business because of the following startling 
figures: 

Here is the domestic-sugar problem 





Productive tons 








Duty free 
Years Years 
1922-23 1928-29 
RN UO iccicnisceancrantidcinedetetigiiibe dit mauaiera i! 911, 190 | 925, 000 
Louisiana 263, 478 | 145, 000 
Porto Rico | 338, 456 | 620, 000 | 
Philippines. ... 263, 437 637, 000 | 
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The progress of Philippine free sugar imports is even more | 


startling: 


Tons 
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If substantially accurate these figures demonstrate that free 
sugar imports have increased from the Philippines nearly 330 
per cent in eight years and 140 per cent in the last six years. 
That free-sugar imports from Hawaii and Porto Rico during the 


last six years have increased from 75 per cent to 80 per cent, | 


and that with their tropical climate, rich cane sugar, ratoon 
crops that reseed themselves, and with cheaper labor they can 
and will drive out our own sugar industry. That, I believe, 
would be a calamity, particularly where easily preventable. 
Scandalous child labor and imported Mexican labor conditions 
alone enable the Great Western Sugar Co., that produces one- 


+1928-29 are production figures, 
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half of our domestic beet sugar, to make its present profits. It 
will soon follow the others, however, when the islands get 
squarely going. In six years the islands have doubied their im- 
ports of free sugar and now produce double the amount of our 
local production, while Louisiana has lost nearly one-half of its 
cane-sugar production during that same period and our beet- 
sugar factories are barely holding even. Beet factories in many 
States including my own, are now being nailed up, not due to 
tariff laws, but to free imports that are certain eventually to 
Nothing can be more certain when present 
child-labor conditions in the Great Western mill district are 
made known to the country, and to Colorado that permits the 
exploitation of immature children. 

Members say to me they have sugar factories in their States 
and beet growers that need protection. So have I, but I have 
presented figures and conditions that disclose any added sugar 
duty will only serve to aggravate the disease and only one 
course will cure it. 

THIS IS THE SUGAR TARIFF SITUATION IN A NUTSHELL 

Let me repeat, we annually consume in round numbers 
12,000,000,000 pounds of sugar in this country. That averages 
100 pounds per capita and the farmers comprise one-fourth of 
our population. At present prices, sugar is 5 cents per pound. 
Our beet sugar factories nranufacture about 2,000,000,000 pounds, 
or one-sixth of the sugar we use every year. Louisiana cane is 
almost insignificant in amount compared with the total. So we 
must and do import about 85 per cent of all the sugar we use. 
Of that amount, 4,000,000,000 pounds, or one-third of the total, 
comes in free of duty from the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico. The remaining half of all we use, approximately 6,000,- 
000,000 pounds, is imported largely from Cuba. The present 
sugar tariff rate is $2.20 per hundred, but because of trade and 
other close relations, including right to intervene in Cuba, a 
preferential rate is given by law of 20 per cent, which leaves 
Cuban sugar paying $1.76 per hundred to get its sugar into 
our market in competition with the 4,000,000,000 pounds of 
island free sugar and 2,000,000,000 pounds of domestic sugar. 
I have only dealt in round numbers, but in every case I believe 
they will not vary 5 per cent from exact production. 

From the above it will be seen that in this country, as stated, 
we only produce slightly over 15 per cent of all the sugar we 
consume and of that anrount the Great Western Sugar Co. that 
produces 500,000 tons, contributes one-half of the output in the 
48 States. 

That company enjoys enormous profits, as I shall show from 
its own reports, so the only needy companies in this country are 
those that produce about 8 per cent of all our sugar, and for 
their aid we are asked to raise the price to 7 cents and place a 
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| load on American consumers of from $120,000,000 to $240,000,000 


annually. A bare statement of the case discloses the tariff effect 
of this increase, which is to give 42 per cent of the free sugar 
producers further extravagant profits in order to aid the strug- 
gling 8 per cent who need aid. These combined percentages 
make 50 per cent of the sugar we consume, one-sixth of which 
we produce and two-sixths of our sugar which comes in free 
from our island possessions. 

From the above figures, easily verified, it is certain that free 
sugar from the islands with a higher tariff will be stimulated 
to greater production and imports to us because of profits under 
existing law. I am submitting a statement of profits so far as 
obtainable on important sugar mills here and in the islands in 
order that others may study the inexorable trend of free sugar 
mills in the islands in driving out our own sugar business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman were fixing the tariff on 


| sugar at what figure would he place it? 


Mr. FREAR. I would place it, of course, at what we have 
now, although I would be willing to reduce it and then put 


| through a bounty law, because if you do not do that you are 


going to lose your mills through free-sugar imports. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How does the gentleman arrive at the state- 
ment that the cost of the present bill would be $240,000,000 to 
the consumer? 

Mr. FREAR. If you raise sugar from 5 cents to 7 cents and 
there are 120,000,000 people you can easily figure it out your- 
self. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
will do that? 

Mr. FREAR. It will if it meets the expectation of those 
who proposed it, and if it does not, then it is of no value at 
all, or of slight value, to the weak sugar mills. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then we are not to understand that the 
gentleman means that the present tariff will increase the cost of 
sugar to the consumer that much? 


Does the gentleman mean the present bill 
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Mr. FREAR. No man can tell what this proposed tariff bill 
will do, but we do know that if you increase the cost of sugar 
from 5 cents to 7 cents per pound to benefit weak mills by an 
increased price it will mean $240,000,000, and if it is inereased 
only 1 cent it will mean $120,000,000; but while that would add 
to the consumers’ load it will be of little value to the mills that 
produce 8 per cent of the sugar we use. 

FOR ANY MISTAKE IN STATEMENT I AM READY TO APOLOGIZE 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Colorado states in his 
remarks printed in the Recorp that I have made incorrect state- 
ments. He states it with undue emphasis. I do not find any- 
thing in all my statements to correct nor will I do so unless 
a mistake has occurred. If so, I am willing to apologize to the 
House, but from past experience in discussion of Indian affairs 
and many other questions it has been customary for those who 
seek to protect existing conditions, however bad, to dispute 
statements that later were sustained by proper study and inves- 
tigations. I am sure this sugar situation proves itself. 

In fact, I promise that an investigation of child-labor condi- 
tions in Colorado and in Chairman TIMBERLAKE’s district will 
sustain every material fact, findings of the Department of Labor 
and Colorado Agricultural College investigators. This judg- 
ment is based on corroborating statements from others. 

I do not need to say that the Great Western Co., that produces 
half of our sugar, will roll up huge profits if the sugar price 
can be pushed up to 7 cents to aid domestic producers, as urged 
by Bates and others. But I call your attention to the fact that 
if we do advance that price to consumers, without any tariff 
facts on which to base the duty that by a 2-cent raise from 5 
cents to 7 cents, the American consumer will pay $240,000,000 
additional every year and the American farmer will pay one- 
quarter of the amount. This is a session to aid the farmer, and 
I submit that it will not be observed by giving the Great West- 
ern Sugar Co. and island free-sugar interests further and 
larger profits at the American consumer’s expense. 

THE GREAT WESTERN CO. AND CHILD LABOR 

Under my extension of remarks in the Recorp of May 9 I 
submitted with other illuminating data extended extracts from 
the Department of Labor Pamphlet No. 115, entitled “Child 
Labor and the Work of Mothers in the Beet Fields of Colorado 
and Michigan.” Also other publications from the State of Colo- 
rado were quoted, to which I shall briefly allude. This primar- 
ily was not to discuss at length a humanitarian factor on an 
economic problem, although it is of sufficient importance to 
challenge the attention of Colorado and of the country to labor 
conditions in Colorado. That is a matter that Colorado must 
regulate if it desires to do so after the facts have been presented. 

The portion with which the American Congress is profoundly 
interested relates to the economic effect of such labor on the 
tariff problem before us. 

The Great Western Sugar Co. produces 500,000 tons, or one- 
half of all the beet sugar manufactured in this country. It 
makes large profits while other factories are going to the wall. 
Its profits of 45 per cent in 1928 on its common stock that was 
originally issued as a bonus, free of cost, has been larger in 
other years as will appear from the statement I am filing here- 
with. Is it entitled to greater profits and, if so, to what extent 
will any increased sugar tariff help labor? We assume to give 
labor the first consideration when fixing tariff rates. Can we do 
so with sugar? 

PROSPERITY BASED ON CHILD LABOR 

The Great Western Sugar Co., in addition to its 13 factories 
in Sugar Chairman T1iMBeRLAKe’s district, practically controls the 
national as well as the Colorado output. Labor conditions by 
which it has squeezed its profits from human blood became so 
notorious that the Government sent an investigator into Weld 
and Larimer Counties of Chairman TIMBERLAKE’s district, and 
that report of a hundred or more pages is so filled with almost 
unbelievable, miserable labor conditions that in my extension of 
remarks of May 9 I disclose a public disgrace. 

The sugar schedule is affected by this fact because any in- 
creased sugar tariff will only inure to the pockets of the Great 
Western stockholders for no standard of labor, however low 
elsewhere in the United States, can compare with that found by 
the Government expert and State investigators in these counties 
that produce beets for the Great Western sugar mills. It is im- 
possible for this labor, largely imported for temporary service, 
to assert itself or get any part of the additional profits to be 
wrung out of the earnings of the great consuming»public that will 
pay the bills. So this labor is not entitled to especial consider- 
ation on which to fix higher sugar rates. My distinguished 
Colorado colleague whose two counties he represents in Con- 
gress have shown such deplorable labor conditions he now says 
are all right so far as he knows. Possibly different standards 
actuate us including that of labor conditions, 
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EXTRACTS THAT CAN BE MULTIPLIED 


May 13 


Let me again quote briefly from the Government’s official 
publication an extract on this child labor as to these two 
counties in Chairman TIMBERLAKE’s district: 


Of the 1,073 working children, 571 had already spent more than 6 
weeks in the beet fields during the 1920 season, and 61 of them had 
worked from 12 to 17 weeks. Five children under 8 years of age, 18 
between 8 and 9, and 16 between 9 and 10 had worked 10 wecks or 
more, One-fifth of the laborers’ children had worked at least 10 weeks— 
practically twice as many proportionately as the children of tenant 
farmers. © © ®* (p. 20). 


Page after page is given to specific cases of child labor in beet 
fields in Chairman TIMBERLAKE’s district. 

Four Russian-German children, ranging in age from 9 to 13 years, 
came to the beet fields with their family the Ist of June. They worked 
at thinning and blocking for more than three weeks, 14% hours a day, 
beginning at 4.30 a. m. They took five minutes in the morning and 
again in the afternoon for a lunch, They took 20 minutes for dinner, 
About July 1 they went home, remaining until the middle of the month, 
when tne noemg pegan. They spent five weeks, 14% hours a day, hocing, 
and again went home, returning September 21 for the harvest, which 
lasted four weeks. * * * 

A Russian-German family came out from town March 22. In this 
family were three children working, 12-year-old Frieda, 9-year-old Willie, 
and Jim, age 7, who worked irregularly. They spent 3 weeks at the 
spring work, putting in a 1214-hour day ; 2 weeks at hoeing for 11 hours 
a day; and up to the time of the agent’s visit had spent about 3 weeks 
at the harvest, which was not yet finished. All together they worked 
about 9 weeks, probably very hard, since the 3 children, 1 working 
irregularly, and 3 adults had cared for 50 acres, 

Somewhat similar working conditions were found in a family in which 
2 little girls, age 12 and 13 years, with 8 adults, took care of 50 acres 
of beets. The children had worked altogether 11 weeks, 10 and 12% 
hours a day * *® * (p, 24). 


Many similar pages I could submit from the official report. 
One more extract, this time from the Colorado Agricultural 
College Series 27, is offered: 


Nine children were found working at 6 years of age, 2 of these being 
children of owner, 3 of tenant, and 4 of contract families. There were 
28 children working at 7 years of age, 22 of whom were from the con- 
tract family. There were 91 8-year-old workers, 73 of whom were 
contract children, 11 tenant, and 7 owner. ‘The largest number of 
workers of any age was at 14, where we found 164. This is not at all 
significant, as 161 children were working at 12, 155 at 13 years. 

More than 1,000 working children of all ages and tenures worked in 
the handwork of crops an average of 8.3 hours a day for an average of 
44 days. This included all children from 6 to 15 years of age, and it 
included many children who worked for a very short time and for a very 
few hours per day * * * (p, 37). 

Among the 6-year-olds, one worked 14 hours a day, two 12 hours a 
day, and one 10 hours a day. (In a State that boasts of its high stand- 
ards and in a country where American labor and union rules have 
recognition.) Among the 7-year-olds, one worked 13 hours a day, three 
worked 12 hours a day, one 11 hours, and five 10 hours a day. Of the 
9-year-olds, one worked 14 hours a day, two 13 hours, ten 12 hours, 
fifteen worked 11 hours, and forty-three worked 10 hours a day. Among 
the 12-year-olds, seven worked 14 hours, four 13 hours, fifteen 12 hours, 
twenty-two 11 hours, and sixty 10 hours (p. 38). 


This is not my word, but a State expert from Colorado reports 
these deplorable conditions in his own State. 

One more extract I submit from this Great Western Sugar 
Co.’s philanthropic labor work that asks Congress further to 
exploit by increasing its present enormous profits. On page 67 
I quote: 

HERE’S HOW THE WORKERS LIVE 


Many of the beet-field laborers’ families live under such conditions of 
overcrowding that all comfort and convenience had to be sacrificed, 
and no privacy was possible. * * ® There were 320 of these faini- 
lies, amounting to 77 per cent of the total number. Only 21 per cent 
reported less than two persons per room. Almost half were living with 
three or more persons to a room. One hundred and ninety-one families, 
averaging 6.6 persons per family, occupied 2-room dwellings. Among 
them were 94 households of more than 6 members each and 14 of 10 or 
more each; the latter included 1 household in which there were 2 
families and another consisting of 3 families. ‘This means that from 
3 to 7 persons had to sleep in each of the two rooms, one of which 
had to be used as a kitchen and living room. Fifty families, consisting 
of from 3 to 11 persons per family, lived in one room. One of these 
households included a father, his son and daughter, each over 16 years 
of age, a younger child, and a girl over 16 who helped the family with 
the beet-field work * * * (p. 67). 
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THE ONLY CURE 

In the official State and Government reports named will be 
found many like pages. 

I do not forget the 8 per cent of our beet sugar and cane 
production that is struggling along and needs aid, and I have 
introduced H. R. 1641, that provides for a 2-cent sugar bounty 
and tariff rate of $1.50 per hundredweight to meet the cost and 
leave a large surplus in the Treasury. It was offered to point 
the way to safety and not to settle details. This would help 
the 8 per cent, including the Holly, American, and other com- 
panies that need help because they will soon be driven out of the 
field by free island imports. It would not help the Great West- 
ern that to-day is fattening off from child labor and that will 
further fleece American consumers to the limit with a 3-cent 
duty. Every weak company would be helped by a specific bounty 
and they are the only ones that needit. My bill makes a reser- 
vation of bounty payments prohibiting child labor. Sugar Chair- 
man TIMBERLAKE waxes indignant, or is it some Great Western 
sugar man who helped on that speech and declared that my bill 
would penalize a beet grower where children are 15 years of age? 
Not at all. That could not happen with any bill that will pass 
Congress, or the bill as introduced. 

Of course, he did not state the facts correctly as to the bill, 
for a limited time to labor was exempted by the bill to children 
under 16 years, but I meet his criticism by asking, will the 
Great Western Sugar Co., for which he is spokesman, consent 
to any age limitation for children in a bounty bill, and will it 
support a bounty bill? No limitation of profits is asked, but 
will the Great Western Co, see that child-labor conditions re- 
ported by the investigators will not help produce its profits? 

Extracts I have quoted show that many children of six years 
work in the beet fields of the counties of Chairman Trmper- 
LAKE's district under disgraceful conditions. Will the Great 
Western Sugar Co. support a sugar bounty bill limiting aid to 
companies that exempt children under, say, 10 years from pro- 
ducing beets under its contracts? If not, what limit does this 
powerful company, that seems to own Colorado, demand? I am 
willing to support any bill that will give reasonable protection 
to children but not give a bounty to the Great Western Co. now 
paying nearly 50 per cent on its watered stock, judging from the 
statement furnished to me. 

A BOUNTY WILL PRESERVE, A HIGHER TARIFF HASTENS THE END 


Unless a bounty is granted outright like that given by Eng- 
land, the 8 per cent of our weaker mills will be driven out en- 
tirely and the Great Western, that makes half our sugar, will 
also soon find itself driven to the wall by island free imports. 
Its child labor will enable stockholders to keep going for a 
while, but the end is as certain as is the hard-hearted policy of 
this company that now grinds out the life blood of 6-year-old 
children in its greed for profits. That is the official report. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Not now. Mr. Chairman, I sat here the other 
day on the second row and listened to the gentleman from 
Colorado. He had an hour, Never was a word said about 
myself or about my position, but when I picked up the Recorp 
I read my name a number of times. Surely the gentleman will 
now allow me to respond and discuss some facts the House 
should know. I have the best feeling of friendship for the 
gentleman. I have known him for years. He is a kind-hearted 
man and a good friend, but he has 13 great, big sugar milis 
with all that child-labor in his district, and, singularly enough, 
he is chairman of this House sugar subcommittee that brought 
in a report for 40 per cent increase to 3 cents per pound. Just 
stop to think of it, and of a company in his district that made 
40 per cent last year on watered stock, 

You ask about the 8 per cent, mills that are not prosperous in 
our own country now. You have 15 mills in Michigan, Mr. 
Hupson. We ought to save them. It is the most criminally 
economic wrong in the world to let them go, but you are not 
going to save them if you put that 3-cent sugar duty on, for you 
will so stimulate production in all of the islands faster than 
ever that it will throw our market over to them with their free 
imports, and they will drive out all your sugar mills. A 2-cent 
increase in sugar price proposed means $240,000,000 annually put 
onto the consumers of this country. The sugar chemist before 
the committee says that less than 7 cents per pound will not 
be of any benefit. But I do believe in protecting the 8 per cent 
weak sugar mills. I believe that increasing domestic sugar 
production is a public necessity. How? I have offered a bill 
that in principle has the indorsement of some of the ablest 
tariff experts in the country. Three of them say that the bounty 
question is not only possible but would be certain to give relief 
and protection. Why? Because it will take only a small 
amount, relatively, $35,000,000 at the outside, for the weak mills. 
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Mr. HUDSON. How does a bounty differ from the tariff? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman from Michigan asks how does 
the bounty differ from the tariff? The tariff, if advanced 2 
cents per pound for benefit of sugar mills, will increase the 
cost $240,000,000 to the people of this country, while a bounty 
of 2 cents per pound, or $30,000,000 or thereabouts, can be col- 
lected from tariffs placed on imports with a large margin re- 
maining. It will cost less than $35,000,000 instead of $240,000,- 
000, and the weak mills will get the benefit from it, and it will 
not be affected by these free imports. It will give complete 
protection to local sugar mills. I have a beet-sugar mill in my 
district. If you raise the tariff so as to increase the price of 
sugar it will stimulate production everywhere, whereas a 
bounty will protect the weak mills. 

We have increased free imports of sugar in six years 100 
per cent. With a higher duty we are going to increase it again, 
possibly faster than before. How can you compete with free 
sugar from these islands? A Member suggests, then “we must 
have a bounty on everything.” Well, they are putting on a 
bounty over in the Senate under the debenture plan now; I do 
not care whether it is right or wrong in your judgment; it is 
the only way to save your sugar industry because of free sugar 
imports from the islands. 

That is what they have done in England and that fs a 
situation which confronts you. I have no interest in this matter 
any more than others who have beet-sugar mills in their 
districts. 

I want at this time to give to the esteemed chairman of this 
committee, Mr. HAwLegy, all credit any man can have on this 
floor for the work he has done. 

Members of the committee also have been working day and 
night. These men have brought in the best bill they could 
agree upon. It is a strong bill, except in this sugar schedule 
and possibly a few other items. 

Remember that the Tariff Commission did not recommend 
this sugar rate. I can condone the action of any member of 
the committee that has 13 sugar mills in his district, which 
manufacture one-fourth of all the beet sugar in the United 
States, that pay 45 per cent on their product last year, on their 
watered stock, and whose enlarged investments were all made 
out of profits. Not one dollar was advanced beyond the origi- 
nal stock. The only thing that I am surprised at in my good 
friend from Colorado [Mr. TimBeRLAKE] is that instead of 
making the increase 40 per cent he did not make it 80 per 


cent. [Laughter.] 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. The gentleman having made all 
accusations against me for my interest in this question—— 

Mr. FREAR. No; I sympathize with him and with every 
other Member of the House so situated. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I acknowledge that interest; but it is 
not a personal interest to me because of my Ownership in these 
factories, but it is of interest to everybody in the country. 

Mr. FREAR. Let me say this, that the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has not done differently from what others do under the 
same circumstances. It is not intended ag a reflection on the 
gentleman personally. 

Mr. CROWTHER. 

Mr. FREAR. 
York. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman from Wisconsin said that 
arbitrarily the price of sugar under this new duty would be 7 
cents. 

Mr. FREAR. No. I said unless it went to 7 cents it would 
not be of any advantage to weak mills, according to our advice. 

Mr. CROWTHER. You mean 7 cents at retail? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does the gentleman know what the price 
of sugar was when the present tariff act was passed ? 

Mr. FREAR. That has no bearing on it at all, because the 
entire and only purpose of this sugar tariff increase is to raise 
the price at retail or to raise the price at the mill so that they 
‘an get more money from their sugar. It is not to protect any 
labor here even by increasing the price. So unless you increase 
the price it is of no local benefit to the mills, and beet-sugar 
labor is not considered, judging from renewal contracts of the 
Great Western Co. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Instead of increasing the price, the price 
of sugar has gradually decreased. 

Mr. FREAR. If it went down below 5 cents what would your 
sugar-mill people and mine do? 

Mr. CROWTHER. It ought not to go to 5 cents. If you 
were in the sugar business you would feel differently about it. 


the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, certainly, to the gentleman from New 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Did Mr. William Green, the 
head of the American Federation of Labor, authorize you to 
state that he did not include sugar when he spoke of agricul- 
tural products as being entitled to favorable consideration in 
the preparation or correction of a tariff bill? 

Mr. FREAR. He said sugar was not intended by him. Two 
different gentlemen inserted his statement in the Recorp to the 
effect he approves the sugar tariff boost. 

At this point I insert a letter that is self-explanatory and is 
in direct denial of the effect of a purported interview read by 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton] during the remarks on 
sugar by Mr. TIMBERLAKE on Friday, and also of the same 
article inserted but not read in Chairman TIMBERLAKE’s re- 
marks. It is as follows: 

May 13, 1929. 


Hon. JAMES A, FREAR, 
House Office Building. 

Dear Mr. FreEAR: On May 3 you showed me a release sent out by the 
United States Beet Sugar Association bearing across the top the fol- 
lowing eaption: “The ‘consumer’ and the sugar tariff; statement of 
William Green, president the American Federation of Labor.” ‘This re- 
lease contained various statements attributed to Mr. Green on farm 
relief, followed by two paragraphs adapting these statements on farm 
relief to the sugar schedule. 

At your suggestion I arranged to see Mr, Green. I called on him at 
his office on May 4 and showed him a copy of this release sent to 
Members of Congress by the Beet Sugar Association. After reading it 
Mr. Green said: 

“T had no tariff schedule in mind when I made those statements, 
I referred only to farm relief in general. You may say that I did not 
know that these statements were circulated In connection with the tariff 
on sugar until you called my attention to it.” 

After some further conversation, I reduced Mv. Green’s statement to 
writing in his presence and read it to him and received his permission to 
transmit it to you and other Congressmen who are interested in this 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 
GuLaDYS Moon JONES. 


THE POSITION OF PRESIDENT GREEN 


Let me say further at this point that no man occupying the 
distinguished position of president of the American Federation 
of Labor would for one moment approve or countenance the 
labor conditions in the beet fields of Colorado as disclosed by 
the Bureau of Labor experts and also by the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 

No one occupying the position of President William Green 
will be found excusing the employment of children from 6 to 
10 years of age, hundreds of whom are working in the beet 
fields every summer in the second Colorado district represented 
by chairman of the sugar schedule, Mr. TIMBERLAKE. 

I have expected and hoped that a trumpet blast would come 
from the distinguished president of the American Federation 
of Labor denouncing such conditions and the attempt of the 
Great Western Sugar Co, to put over a 40 per cent increased 
tariff burden upon the millions of industrial sugar consumers 
of the country. He is a busy man and presumably has not 
given much thought to the subject, but I challenge anyone, 
either within or without labor circles to find an example of 
labor conditions in this country that will parallel those dis- 
closed by me in my remarks on Mexican and child labor placed 
in the Recorp of May 9. 

Child labor and the labor of helpless women in the beet fields 
deriving a pittance, working from 10 to 12 hours a day as 
shown by these reports and living in hovels, sometimes 10 or 
more people in a single room, are eonditions that call for 
denunciation from every labor leader in the country. 

I am sure that none of them will countenance such conditions, 
so sure in fact that I am willing to contribute money, propor- 
tionate to my limited income, toward relieving the awful con- 
ditions disclosed by these reports in a letter from ex-Congress- 
main Kindel attached and similar communications, if any prom- 
inent labor leader can be found to approve such conditions, 

The letter of our distinguished former colleague, Mr. Kindel, 
whom many of us remember, dated May 9 of last week, states 
that $116,000 was paid in one year by grocer merchants for 
food doled out to indigents of Weld County, Colo., one of the 
suzar-beet counties of the Great Western Co, investigated by 
the Labor Bureau agents. He speaks of a community chest 
that is helping aid these people. 
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people in Weld County, providing that a statement be had from 
any of labor’s leading champions that defends the sugar sched- 
ule recommended by Chairman TIMBERLAKE and is now before 
the House for consideration. 

I have offered a resolution for a congressional investigation of 
Colorado labor conditions to ascertain if the Department of 
Labor and Colorado Agricultural College have unconsciously ' 
misstated conditions in their reports from which I quoted in 
my remarks of May 9. As these disgraceful conditions are 
charged to exist in the district of my distinguished friend, Sugar 
Chairman TIMBERLAKE, I ask his support of the resolution for 
a congressional investigation. If not, may we hope for it in 
the Senate when this bill reaches that august body for con- 
sideration. 

Now I can not conclude without briefly discussing the abso- 
lute injustice of any sugar tariff schedule of 3 cents or of 
2.40 cents per pound for Cuba—not alone for Cuba but for our 
own Government. 

President Harding asked the Tariff Commission for a report 
on a just sugar duty for Cuba. This I understand was because 
Cuba furnishes practically all of our imported sugar. 

WHY NOT FOLLOW EXPERT TARIFF ADVICE? 


A sugar report made by a majority of the commission 
recommended a duty of 1.23 cents per pound. Two minority 
members ot the Commission found for a duty of 1.85 cents, but 
under a decision of the Attorney General of the United States 
as to factors necessary to use in determination it is contended 
in an American (not Cuban) publication before me, prepared 
by tariff experts, that the 1.85-cent rate with such legal deduc- 
tion should have been 1.09 cents per pound, or less than the 
rate found by the majority. 

The Institute of Economics conducted an investigation that 
found a just duty in 1923 to be 1.25 to 1.50 cents per pound— 
practically the same result. This was based on difference in 
cost of production and I am confident from child-labor condi- 
tions in Colorado and elsewhere that no material change exists 
because in all my experience in sugar fields in any of the 
islands I never saw little children at work in the fields, 

I submit then that a sugar tariff rate of 1.50 cents per pound 
with a 20 per cent preferential for Cuban sugar is all that 
justly should be exacted from the American consuming public. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THD 38-CENT SUGAR RATE? 

How did the subcommittee agree on a 8-cent rate? I ean 
not state what occurred in executive committee sessions, but 
I can state that I challenged and offered to furnish data to 
dispute and disprove the advice and statements of Doctor 
Bates, chemist, who seemed to be the sole adviser followed 
on the sugar schedule. No partisan attorney could have been 
more biased in my judgment. 

He certainly did what the Great Western Sugar Co. wanted. 
He was not and is not a tariff expert or connected with the 
Tariff Commission, He is a chemist and a willing one. Bates, 
the chemist, was before the Senate committee when the Me- 
Cumber-Fordney bill was considered. When challenged by a 
reporter for his evident bias on the molasses and sugar schedule 
he is alleged to have said that his bureau needed appropriations 
and it was certain to secure liberal aid from Senators inter- 
ested in the sugar schedule rather than from others. That 
statement to me was far more specific, but I give the substance 
as to the man who aided the House sugar committee, of which 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE is chairman. In every other case we followed 
the advice of tariff experts in fixing tariff rates. Bates was 
the chief adviser so far as I could learn when the sugar 
rate was agreed to by the divided committee. Who called him 
and why, when fixing tariff rates? It is almost as interesting 
a circumstance as the reason why my friend Mr, TIMBERLAKE 
was chosen chairman of the sugar schedule. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit just one question? 

Mr. FREAR. All right. I yield to my colleague from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The last tariff increase that the 
gentleman, Mr. CrowTHeEer, spoke about did not result in an 
increased cost of sugar to the consumer. Did it result in an 
increased price to the farmer for his sugar beets? 

Mr. CROWTHER. It did bring him some relief, but not so 
much as he deserved. 

Mr. GARNER. So far as the gentleman from Wisconsin re- 
ferred to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TimpBerLAKE], he 
said he did not blame him, on account of his surroundings. 

Mr. FREAR. I have never done that; but I do not blame 
him at all to the extent he properly represents his constituents. 


Again I offer to contribute as much as my friend from | He must decide that for himself. 


Louisiana [Mr. OQ°CoNNoR] or any other Member of the House 
in proportion to our financial abilities, toward aiding these 


Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman in that connec- 
tion whether in the consideration of the tobacco schedule that 
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was the reason he did not increase the duty on tobacco for the 
tobacco growers in the States of Georgia and Florida—because 
the tobacco growers in his State did not want it done? 

Mr. FREAR. Not at all; that did not have anything to do 
with it. I did not have anything to do with the tobacco sched- 
ule but only voted on the general report. However, I do know 
this: That when the question of Angora goats came up we voted 
unanimously to follow the leader on the Democratic side in its 
continued protection. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. But was the gentleman from Wisconsin in- 
fluenced by the same reasons and by the same motives that 
influenced the gentleman from Colorado when he declined to 
give a duty on tobacco—because his State did not want it? 

Mr. FREAR. 
committee so late that I did not know what was going on with 
reference to tobacco. 

Mr. GARNER. So the gentleman from Wisconsin is an ex- 
ception to all the Members here and is the only pure article? 

Mr. FREAR. 
same stage, I hope. 

Mr. PATTERSON, 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I wish the gentleman would put in the 
Recorp how many people are engaged in the labor of producing 
sugar in this country. 

Mr. FREAR. Well, it is mainly Mexican and child labor. I 
have given some data in my speech of April 20. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


THE REAL SUGAR ISSUE 
3efore submitting several illuminating financial reports of 
sugar companies here and in the islands, inciuding a long | 


specific report of the Great Western Sugar Co. disclosing its 
enormous profits that do not synchronize with soft pedaling by 
my friend from Colorado, I wish to say that I have furnished 
specific official data regarding child-labor conditions in the 
gentleman’s own district that have strongly challenged the 
attention and scorching reports from both Federal and State 
Government agencies. I have likewise furnished specific data 
showing great profits of his largest constituent, the greatest 
sugar producer on the continent. 

If he denies these, I am content to say heis certainly mistaken 
as to facts in his own district. By a maze of immaterial sugar 
data sounding familiarly like Bates in its irrelevant attacks on 
Cuba, the chairman of the sugar schedule has nearly covered up 
the real issue as to why he and Bates fixed a 3-cent rate and 
what its effect will be on the American consumer. 

If the investigation asked for in my resolution regarding 
child-labor conditions in Colorado is had either by the House 
or Senate, jointly or separately, it might also be ascertained why 
the Great Western Sugar Co., that manufactures one-half of 
all the beet sugar of the United States and makes 45 per cent 
profit on its common stock, now asks for 40 per cent increased 
tariff rates from Congress. 

If it is proper further to inquire, then I ask why the gentle- 
man from Colorado, chairman of the sugar schedule, in whose 
district are over half the sugar mills of the Great Western 
Sugar Co., why has he only asked 40 per cent increase in sugar 
rates for his chief constituent? This will add millions of dollars 


annually in profits to this one company in his district by its | 
raise in sugar price, but why not 50 per cent or 100 per cent | 


increase? Who fixed that rate, and why? 

Seven-cent sugar, discussed by Bates, should double the profits 
of this one company that produces one-half of all our beet sugar 
and over one-half of its output from 13 mills in the district 
represented by my distinguished friend from Colorado, chairman 
of the sugar schedule. 
beet sugar produced in all the 48 States comes from a single 
district of Colorado. 


THE HIGHEST SUGAR TARIFF EVER KNOWN 


By Chairman TimMBercaAKe's action, and that of Bates, who | 
obtains funds best from the sugar powers in Congress for his | 


bureau, the sugar tariff has been boosted higher than in all 
history, and the Great Western Sugar Co., that made 45 per cent 


on its common stock last year, will reap many additional mil- | 


lions annually from the boost. The effect of the tariff raise on 
the weaker milis, due to a flood of island free imports against 


which they can not compete, will only be to shortly prolong | 


the agony. It can not remedy their troubles. They need direct 
help and that is clearly due them if they are to exist. 
Personally, I am ready to believe the entire chapter of vastly 
important sugar occurrences I have mentioned, and more that 
may follow, are mere coincidences. The sugar chairmanship 
from the second Colorado district ; over one-quarter of American 
sugar production from the second Colorado district ; the deplor- 
able child-labor conditions found by Federal and State officials 
in the beet fields of the second Colorado district; profits of 45 
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lions annually to the Great Western Sugar Co.'s profits. 


Not in the slightest, because I went in on the | 


The gentleman from Texas will soon reach the | 


In other words, one-quarter of all the | 
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per cent last year alone by the Great Western Co. with its 
greatest sugar production of one-quarter of the country’s total 
coming from the second Colorado district; Bates, the directing 
tariff chemist, who finds sugar in more ways than one useful 
in congressional contacts; an unprecedented high sugar rate 
adopted without tariff advice from the Tariff Commission that 
reported a far lower rate; a 40 per cent boost that will add mil- 
All 
these circumstances I am ready to believe accidental and abide 
by the result without protest, provided the sugar schedule so 
strangely recommended by Chairman TIMBERLAKE, of the second 
Colorado district, and adopted after protest by a divided com- 
mittee vote is submitted to the House for its decision. 

Any other course under such surroundings will not alone in- 
vite close scrutiny from the Senate but serve to prejudice the 
country against misrepresentation in a body that under the 
Constitution is supposed to be representative of the people. 

I am content with the action of the House whatever it may be. 
If due to other interests in the bill or for any reason the House 
ignores the facts it should at least have a voice in the decision. 

I am not willing to remain silent otherwise while 120,000,000 
people are being unjustly muleted by this great Colorado sugar 
company that sweats the lifeblood from infants 6 to 10 years 
old in order again to sweat unpardonable profits from the publie. 





HOW ARE THESE FOR PROFITS? 

The Great Western Sugar Co. that demands 40 per cent higher 
tariff rates has made enormous profits under existing rates, aec- 
cording to a statement furnished me at my request in order 
that the House inight have the facts and not street opinions on 
the subject. 


PROFITS OF THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR 


OF OUR DOMESTIC 


co. THAT 


SUGAR 


PRODUCES ONE-HALF 


A study of the financial operations of the Great Western 
Sugar Co. reveals an amazing story of profits and dividends of 
a company protected by an unduly high tariff. 

When the company was organized in January, 1905, its au- 
thorized capital stock consisted of $30,000,000, composed of 
$15,000,000 7 per cent preferred stock aud $15,000,000 common 


| stock of a par value of $100 per share. 


Of the preferred stock $13,630,000 was sold at the time the 
company was formed in 1905; the balance, $1,370,000, was not 
sold until July, 1922. The company has never failed to pay 7 
per cent per annum regularly on the preferred stock since iis 
initial dividend in 1905. 

No common stock was sold. One hundred and five thousand 
four hundred and forty shares were issued as a bonus to pur- 
chasers of preferred stock at time of organization. In De- 
cember, 1916, the outstanding common stock was increased from 
105,440 shares to 150,000 shares by a stock dividend of 42 per 
cent. In October, 1922, the par value of the common stock was 
reduced from $100 to $25 per share, and the stock split up on 
the basis of four new shares for one of the old. In July, 1927, 
the $25 par value of the stock was changed to no par value 
stock and again split up on the basis of three shares for one. In 
other words, the original holder of one share (bonus) common 
stock would have 1-42/100 shares in December, 1916, 5-17/25 
shares in October, 1922, and 17 shares in July, 1927. At around 
to-day’s price ($40, May 7, 1929) the market value of these 17 
shares amounts to $680. 

While the common-share holders were profiting by stock divi- 
dends and “split up,” it must not be lost sight of that they were 
also the beneficiaries of huge dividends, as the following table 
shows: 

Dividends paid per share on 105,440 shares originally issued as bonus to 
preferred-stock purchasers 
Dividends paid 


Fiseal year ending Feb. 28— per share, common 
DE Citicnentndnesateneed snail naaa hates nla iicaap $1. 25 
NIN Th kas. cischaapsiiusyGxceteatstabeieeena tes ic idaueheediainin eh a taeietainnen ts tsthes ane snalidaeadansoamlanaal 5. 00 
1912 5. 00 
1913 5. 00 
1914 5. 00 
1915... 5. 00 
1916_- 6. 50 
1917... 7.46 
1918 a 
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The above dividends are exclusive of the 7 per cent that was 
paid regularly on the preferred stock. 

The total amount in dividends paid out by the company is 
tremendous when one considers that the actual cash investment 
in the company was only $15,000,000. The average cash invest- 
ment, though, is less—amounting to $14,000,000—as the com- 
pany originally started with $13,630,000, and it was not until 
July, 1922, when the additional $1,370,000 was invested by an 


additional sale of preferred stock. 


In the period of 24 years since the company was formed it 
has paid * on ‘its preferred stock a regular annual 
dividend of ver cent, or a total of 

In the same perlod it has paid out to the holders of its 
common stock (who received this stock as a bonus and 
paid nothing for it) dividends of 


$23, 521, 750 


oo, 850, 660 


84, 372, 410 


Or total dividends of 
The original 105,440 shares common stock, which were 
given as a bonus to preferred stockholders, have been 
converted into 1,800,000 shares by stock dividends and 
“snlit-ups.” This new stock has a market value of $40 


per share (May 7, 1929), or a total value of 72, » 000, 000 


Making a total profit (on an investment of $15 
000,000) of 156, 372, 410 
Or approximately $1,042.48 for each $100 invested, equivalent 
to an average yearly return and appreciation of $43.43 for each 
$100 invested for the past 24 years, since the company was 
started, 
Parenthetically stated, 
dividends. 
The following table is illuminating as to the yearly dividends 
paid on the $15,000,000 investment : 
Total divi- 
dends paid | 
| during year} 


child labor did not get any of these 


Preferred 
dividends 


Common 
dividends 


Fiscal year ending Feb. 28— 
1906 

1907 

1908. ..... 
BIEL: sixcscinsonahan 

a iatsinainencgcencci 
_ 
1912_ 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919___. 

1920_ 

1921_ 


$954, 100 

954, 100 | 

954, 100 

954, 100 | 
1, 085, 900 954, 100 
1, 481, 300 f | 954, 100 
1, 481, 300 | 954, 100 
1, 481, 300 | 527, 200 | 954, 100 
1, 481, 300 954, 100 
1, 481, 300 94, 100 
1, 639, 460 | 954, 100 
1, 741, 600 954, 100 
8, 154, 100 954, 100 
8, 004, 100 954, 100 

954, 100 

954, 100 
954, 100 
1, 002, 050 
1, 050, 000 
1, 050, 000 
1, 050, 000 
1, 050, 000 
1, 950, 000 
1, 050, 000 


$954, 100 
954, 100 
954, 100 
954, 100 





| 60, 850, 660 | 23, 521, 750 


It is of interest to note the tremendous rise in bebe 
during the fiscal years starting March 1, 1917, and ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1921. It can be easily recalled that 1917 and 1918 were 
the war years. It was in 1919 when the Government released its 
control of sugar, and from then on into 1920 the price started 
to soar upward to 25 cents a pound. Not only did the price 
of sugar climb but the dividends paid by the company became 
record-breaking. In the eventful year of 1920 the Great Western 
Sugar Co. had a net income of around $11,500,000. This figure 
was exceeded in the fiscal year beginning March 1, 1917, which 
was the war year, when a net income of $12,335,000 was reported. 

When organized the Great Western Sugar Co. operated 6 beet- 
sugar factories with a slicing capacity of 5,600 tons of beets 
daily. These mills were all in the State of Colorado. To-day, 
the company owns and controls 21 beet-sugar factories, with a 
slicing capacity of 33,000 tons of beets daily. It not only oper- 
ates in Colorado but has expanded into Nebraska, where it oper- 
ates six mills, and in Montana and Wyoming, where it operates 
one factory each. From a small beginning in 1905 it now pro- 
duces about 59 per cent of the entire United States beet crop. 
Th's tremendous expansion was all paid out of earnings of the 
company. While this expansion was going on dividends were 
also being paid. The expansion program continues—a new fac- 
tory is being built at Wheatland, Colo., which is expected to be 
ready for the next season, 

In the past 12 years the company has expanded from a pro- 
duction of around 5,000,000 bags of sugar to over 10,500,000 
bags, an increase of over 100 per cent, while the entire beet-sugar 
industry in the United States, for a similar period, has only 
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expanded from a production of 15,300,000 bags of sugar to 21.- 
600,000 bags, an increase of a little over 40 per cent. To-day, 
as stated, the company produces about 50 per cent of all the beet 
sugar produced in the United States, and all this expansion was 
paid out of earnings of the company without affecting its gen- 
erous dividend policy. 

For the last 12 years, for which data is available, the Great 
Western Sugar Co. produced &3,796,286 bags of sugar, 100 
pounds to the bag. During this same period the net income 
as reported by the company was $76,405,590, or a profit per 
pound of 0.9118 cent. The dividends paid during this period 
were $68,682,550, equivalent to 0.8196 cent per pound of sugar 
manufactured, The average tariff on refined sugar, in effect 
during the past 12 years, was 1.5997 cents per pound. Should 
the average tariff on refined sugar have been reduced by 0.57 
cent per pound—this 0.57 cent is the reduction recommended by 
the United States Tariff Commission in its report to the Presi- 
dent—the net income of the company for the past 12 years 
would be reduced from $76,405,590 to $28,642,000, equivalent to 
184 per cent on the preferred stock for the 12-year period, or 
a little over 15 per cent per annum. Allowing for a regular 7 
per cent dividend on the preferred stock for the 12 years— 
$12,600,000—there would still remain over $16,000,000 available 
for the common stock, which was given as a bonus to preferred 
stockholders, equivalent to 10624 per cent for the 12-year period, 
or an annual return of 8.89 per cent on the original $15,000,000 
common steck, which was the bonus to preferred shareholders. 

I have asked for this detailed statement because of repeated 
denials of profits, child labor, and other interesting facts. I 
submit if this statement is correct, and I believe it to be so, then 
it gives a record of high financing in Colorado that is rarely 
equaled in this country. 

Does this company that has one-half of its great mills in 
Chairman TIMBERLAKE’s district need a higher tariff to further 
increase its profits of 45 per cent last year? 

HERE 1S A GRAPHIC STATEMENT OF PROFITS 

Evidence of the prosperity, or lack of it, of the leading sugar 
companies in Cuba, south Porto Rico, Hawaii, and in the domes- 
tic beet fields is given in the accompanying table, which was 
prepared from available statistics. A similar study of the 
Philippine companies was not made because of thé unavailability 
of accurate information; nevertheless, it is known that the 
Philippine companies have enjoyed large profits. 

In order to find a common ground of comparison, it was 
decided to take $1,000 worth of common stock, purchased Jan- 
uary 31, 1921, in each of the conrpanies studied, and sold April 
19, 1929. The profits and losses accruing to the buyer are cal- 
culated by taking into consideration not only the sale value of 
the stock, but also the sale of rights and the cash dividends 
received. 

The table shows that purchasers of— 
$3,000 worth of common stock purchased in 3 Cuban 

companies with an annual production of slightly less than 

1,000,000 tons lost over the 8-year period 
$10,000 worth of common stock purchased in the south Porto 

Rican, Hawaiian, and domestic companies studied made a 

net profit over the 8-year period of 10, 485. 15 

It should be apparent from the table that the domestic beet, 
the Porto Rican and the Hawaiian companies, which are de- 
manding an increase in the tariff, have prospered under the 
present tariff of 1.76 cents; while the Cuban companies have 
lost heavily as a result of this tariff. 

In the accompanying table—when the stock was not listed— 
the asked quotation was used on the date nearest to January 
31, 1921. 

Where no market quotation was available for the 
rights, the theoretical figure was used. 

When no sales figures were available the bid quotation of 
April 19, 1929, was used. 


Comparison of common stocks of sugar angie 


AND LOSSES 


$1, 450, 35 


sale of 


Cash Stock 

Sale of|  divi- sale 

rights |dends re-| Apr. 19, 
| ceived 1929 


Lisctaedis 


| 
511, 329 '$1, 000.00} $0. 87 | 
264, 521 | 1,000. 00 
179, 163 | 1, 000. 00 


Annual 
produc- 
tion 


~~ (+) 
as es —) 


Cost Jan. 


Company 31, 1922 


$163. 04 
398. 31 
365. 60 


Cuba Cane 
Cuban American.. 
Punta Alegre 


— $836. 09 
—194. 91 


215.05 | —419. 35 





- 87 | 


621. 83 | 


926. 95 5 |-1, 450. 35 


‘38.91 | 519.75 | 2,091. 36 
4.41 | 1,047.06 | 976. 47 


962. 69 | 2, 686. 57 


+1, 650. 00 
+1, 027. 94 


|+2, 649. 26 
[5.0 | $5.30 | 2, 520.50 | 6, 754. 40 [45,927 20 


1, 000.00 | 
1, 000. 00 


113, 609 
42, 586 


58, 744 


South Porto Rico 


Central Aguirre Asso- 
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Comparison of common stocks of sugar companies—Continued 


| 


; Cash | Stock 
| Sale of divi- sale 

| rights | dends re-| Apr. 19, 
| ceived 1929 


Gain (+) 
or 
loss (—) 


Annual 
produc- 
tion 


' 
| Cost Jan 


Company 31, 1922 


—_ eee | ee - — 


| | | 
469, 520 $1, 000. 00 37. 20 |$1, 800. 00 |+$1,587.20 
82, 080 | 1,000. 00 |__- wees | 
71, 363 | 1,000. 00 . 6 27. 27 | 


Great Western 

Holly Sugar....... cael 
American Beet Sugar. -) 363. 64 | 3. 41 
+621. 99 


+2, 010. 71 


5.68 | 1,014.47 | 2,601, 84 


Ewa Plantation 

Hawaiian Commercial | 
and Sugar 

Hawaiian Sugar! 


1, 250. 00 | 


1, 277. 78 


+886. 36 
+1, 061. 11 


| 1,000.00 |.... 


.| 3,000. 00 | +3, 958. 18 
} 








26 | 4, 384. 92 


1 Farr & Co. says this company is capable of producing 26,785 long tons annually. 


In all cases of production, long tons are used. 

When the stock was not listed the asked quotation was used on the date nearest 
to Jan. 31, 1921. ; : : 

Where no market quotation was available for sale of rights, the theoretical figure 
was used. 

When no figures for sale of stock on Apr. 19, 1929, were available, the bid quotation 
was used. 


ANOTHER COLORADO WITNESS 


A Colorado letter from a former distinguished Member of | sihaaieaie 
| relatively 


Congress is received and I quote from that portion which relates 
to the sugar subject and to the employment of Mexicans in the 
sugar-beet fields by the Great Western Sugar Co, contractors 
in Colorado. 

Therein ex-Congressman Kindel states that $116,000 was paid 
by Weld County, the conspicuous child-labor county in 
TIMBERLAKE'S district, for food supplies to indigents during the 
winter months. The letter is offered for what it contains. 

DENVER, CoLo., May 9, 1929. 
Ifon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN FreAR: I note with interest your attitude in 
the matter of the sugar tariff, and on the whole I cordially approve 
it. ” * * 

Now, as to sugar, the principal employees, doing the drudgery of the 
beet fields m Colorado, are Mexicans and other inferior foreign laborers 
who are lowering the standard of human values, are undertaken to be 
supplied by the “field man” of the Great Western Sugar Co., relative 
to whom an illuminating fact is that the cOmmunity chest (Denver) 
cares, in part at least, for 8,000 Mexicans in winter and 3,000 in sum- 
mer in this city, which information I gleaned from the charity organi- 
zation since the receipt of your letter, and, furthermore, Weld County, 


which is our largest county in agricultural area, paid within one fiscal | 


year (only a year or two ago) some $116,000 to grocer merchants for 
food supplies doled out by them to indigents during the winter months, 
according to a statement made by Mr. Charles Finch, a prominent 
farmer of Eaton, Colo., to my attorney here on his visit to the stock 
show last January. The indigents, he said, were mainly Mexicans; and 
I am writing for confirmation of the statement in its entirety (of which 
I do not doubt). 

I inclose current financial statement of the Great Western Sugar Co., 
which shows great opulence—in part fostered by the community charity 
shown—and also a monster gorging in comparison to the farm com- 
munity hereabouts in general, in which connection I would state that 
vast areas of dry lands pay more annual taxes than same can be rented 
for, or otherwise made to yield. And I have definite 
a brother of Congressman GARNER, of Texas, who resides in the south- 
ern part of this State, can confirm that statement of his own personal 
knowledge and experience. 


Under all the circumstances—of course, not pretended to be recited | 


herein—it scems a shame, if not crime, to raise the duty on sugar; 
and in this connection a quotation made by Senator Reed of Missouri 
in his last year of service seems appropriate: “ Shall statesmen vaunt 
their shame and call it fame?” 

I glory in the fact that you continue to follow the maxim that “ the 
greatest good to the greatest number is the supreme law.” 
to you—and with the kindest personal regards and best wishes, I am, 

Cordially, 
YEORGE J. KINDEL. 

P,. S.—As I suppose you Enow, much data can be had relative to labor- 


ing conditions in the beet fields from the report of Thomas J. Miller, | 


United States Department of Labor, and also from H. L. Kerwin, 
director of Division of Conciliation, United States Department of Labor. 
SUGAR WITNESSES FURNISHED BY MR. TIMBERLAKE 


The brief of the United States Beet Sugar Association, sub- 
mitted by Stephen H. Love, president, and Harry Austin, sec- 
retary, filed with the Ways and Means Committee, contradicts 
the statement that an increased sugar tariff will encourage 
greater production of sugar within continental United States, 


438. 20 | 561. 80 | 


| we consumed.) 


Mr. | 


information that | 


| season.” 
| our southwestern cities. 


More power | 
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So disproportionate are the benefits of any protective tariff which 
would place the American farmer on the same basis as the oriental 
farmer of tropical islands, even 10,000 miles away, that the domestic 
producer can not long continue to meet this competition, though ade- 
quately protected against other foreign nations, (Brief, p. 3333, hear- 
ings before Ways and Means Committee.) 

Decline of agriculture and industry thereon dependent may easily 
occur within a tariff wall designed for domestic production. 

For purposes of argument, it is obvious that a duty on foreign sugar 
might be fixed so high that the entire supply required by the United 
States might be produced in sources technically under the American flag 
from the standpoint of possession. 

Under conditions practically no sugar would be produced in 
continental United States, since it could be produced so much cheaper in 
the Philippines, and even in Hawaii or Porto Rico. 


such 


Even more definitely is the testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee (p. 3331) of Mr. W. D. Lippitt, vice president 
and general manager of the Great Western Sugar Co., who also 
represented the United States Beet Sugar Association at the 
hearings, 

Asked by Congressman TIMBERLAKE whether “it was impossi- 
ble to increase the production of sugar in this country to meet 
our demands, regardless of what tariff was imposed,’ Mr. 
Lippitt testified : 

I think that the increase in continental beet production would be 
slow. I differ materially with many of the witnesses who 
have testified to-day on that point. (These witnesses asserted conti- 
nental United States could, within a few years, produce all the sugar 
I doubt that any reasonable tariff would permit us to 
expand the industry in any reasonable period of time to supply our 
own requirements. I think, even under such an increase as has been 
suggested (2.40-cent tariff on Cuban raws) that our increase in pro- 
duction, our expansion in continental United States, would barely keep 
pace with the inerease in consumption; and unless the Philippine 
question of limitation is handled along with this and made a part of 


| it I doubt if we can increase at all. 


There can be no question that Mr. Lippitt is right, that a 
2.40-cent rate will be useless to domestic beet growers because 
of free imports. A 10-cent rate would be equally valueless and 


| only hasten the demise of our domestic beet industry. 


MEXICAN 

An article by S. J. Holmes, of California, appears in the 
North American Review for May, entitled “Perils of the 
Mexican Invasion,” which is too long to discuss carefully; but 
I call attention to one or two paragraphs that bear out the 
reports of the Department of Labor and also of the Colorado 
Agricultural College and letters that I have printed herewith: 


LABOR 


According to the reports of the Commissioner General of Immi 
the influx from Mexico previous to 1900 was insignificant in 
never rising to 1,000 per annum and seldom exceeding 500. In 1908 
the recorded number suddenly shot up from 915 to 5,682. In the 
following year it became 15,591 and then increased by leaps and 
bounds, reaching its climax in 1924 with a figure of 87,648. The 
numbers for 1925, 1926, and 1927 32,278, 42,638, and 66,766, 
respectively. * * * (p, 615). 

Cases of acute distress due to the wholesale discharge of American 
workers and the employment of Mexicans at a lower wage are by no 
means The commander of an American Legion post in a prom- 
inent town in Texas stated that he had “recently attempted to place 
some ex-service men in employment on the farms * * *” (p. 618). 

The president of the Humanitarian Heart Mission writes on condi- 


tion, 
amount, 


were 


rare, 


| tions in Denver, as follows: “ The sugar-beet company employs the very 


poorest and most ignorant Mexicans with large families; brings them 
to Denver, working them in the beet fields until snow flies. These 
unfortunates then congregate in Denver with $15 or $20 to keep a large 
family and no possible means of support by labor through the winter 
A Mexican slum district is coming to be a common feature of 
In the so-called “ bull pens” of San Antonio, 
according to G. P. Nelson, “ you will find barefooted and ragged children, 
dirty men and women, living in the filth, mud, and dirt in 
deplorable and dilapidated shacks. * * * (p. 619). 

A report of the California Commission on Immigratien and Housing 


the most 


| made to the governor in 1926 states, “ The Mexicans as a general rule 


become a public charge under slight provocation and have become a great 
burden to our communities. In Los Angeles the outdoor relief divisien 
states that 27.44 per cent of its cases are Mexicans. The bureau of 
Catholic charities reports that 53 per cent of its cases are Mexicans, 
who consume at least 50 per cent of the budget” * * * (p, 620). 


Every reputable publication that has reached my hands is to 
the same effect. Again I repeat that no labor leader in this 
country familiar with conditions described in the beet fields of 
Colorado will be found to support this feature of the bill, that 
withr Mexican and child labor produces one-half of all the beet- 
sugar output of the United States. 
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Any additional tariff will not help the beet grower but will be 
used largely to swell the profits of the Great Western Sugar Co. 

This situation is squarely presented to Congress and there can 
be no answer offered that will justify the tariff rate of 3 cents 
recommended by Chairman TIMBERLAKE. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Snow]. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, I 
am a new Member from Maine, and have been hearing from 
home. My district is the largest agricultural district in the 
New England States and is completely up in arms. Aroostook 
County alone produces nearly one-tenth of the potatoes grown 
in the United States. 

The present tariff on potatoes is 50 cents per hundred pounds. 
An increase was asked. No change was made. I have been 
swamped with telegrams of protest for several days and they 
are still coming. I appear here not as a critic of the Ways 
and Means Committee but as a Member of this House appealing 
to every other Member of this House for help and assistance. 

The potato situation in Maine to-day is distressing and acute 
and I can best give you an idea of this condition by reading 
to you a few of the many telegrams received as they cover to 
an unusual degree all the various phases of the situation. 

I desire to read the following telegrams: 

Fort FAIRFIELD, ME., May 10, 1929. 
‘Hon. DonALD F. Snow, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Proposed tariff without increase of duty on potatoes means serious 
setback to American potato farmers who hoped for inerease so that 
Canadian acreage would be reduced to where it was five years ago. Im- 
ports from Canada are right now so heavy as to weaken and make lower 
our potato market, which has been only netting half cost of production. 
Past eight months Canadian potatoes have been consigned to our sea- 
board ports and placed on our markets regardless of price, and this 
competition is not possible for our growers to meet. Where is the 
protection pledged to American farmers by Republican platform? 
American potato farmers have nothing else to hope for in proposed 
farm-relief program except the help that increased tariff will give. 
They will always have their overproduction problems to solve without 
apy imports from other countries. They and not the importers are 
entitled to favorable consideration. 

MAINE PoTrato Suippers & Growers (INC.), 
By A. B. WACcHLIN, Secretary. 
Van Buren, ME., May 10, 1929. 
Hon. DonaLp F. Snow, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

If the Maine farmer is to continue to exist, should have protection on 
his produce. Potatoes the largest most stable crop. Canadian com- 
petition, low tariff, driving men from farms. Adequate protective 
tariff absolutely necessary. 

A. E. HAMMOND. 


Caribou, ME., May 10, 1929, 
Congressman DoNALD F. SNow: 

United States potato growers have lost $200,000,000 this season. 
Eastern markets now flooded with foreign potatoes, We need increased 
tariff to stabilize market. 

J. C. Briaas, 
President Maine Potato Growers & Shippers Association. 


Fort FAImFigELD, Mre., May 10, 1929, 
Hon. DonaLp F. SNow, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We need the protection pledged and promised to American farmers 
by Republican platform. Increase in potato tariff vitally necessary to 
protect potato industry from Canadian competition, 

Gro. 8S. SoLoMAN, 
CariBou, Mr., May 10, 1929. 
Congressman DonALp F, Snow: 

Platform promised farm relief. 

creased tariff on potatoes, 


We do not ask a subsidy but in- 


H. O. Srencer, 
PRESQUE Istr, ME., May 10, 1929. 
Representative Don. F. Snow, 
House Office Building: 

The only thing that will save the farmers of Aroostook County is an 
increased tariff on potatoes. Potatoes selling at a loss all winter. May1 
reached $2 per barrel, Canada flooded our market this morning, selling 
easy at $1.40 barrel, and unless Aroostook County farmers get some 
relief they will be bankrupt, 

L. S. BESN, 
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Van Buren, Me., May 10, 1929. 
Hon. Donatp F. Snow, 
House of Representatives: 
Important tariff on potatoes should pass; being flooded with Canadian 
potatoes, ° 
FLORENT A, SANFACON. 
PresQue® IsLe, ME., May 10, 1929. 
DonaLp F. Snow, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

We need more protection on potatoes. Canada has flooded our mar- 
kets during the last two weeks and stopped our shipping. Our farmers 
in serious condition. Cost of production has more than doubled since 
any increase in tariff on this commodity, Try and help us. 


A. J. Lipsy, 


Hovutton, Mk., May 10, 1929. 
DoNnaLD F. Snow, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Present market being ruined by Canadian importation potatoes, 
which clearly shows necessity for increased tariff in order that Maine 
farmers can recover from their present deplorable financial condition. 
Patten farmers urge you do your utmost to secure such increase Show 
this telegram to rest of Maine delegation. 

H. M. CUNNINGHAM, 


HovULtTon, Mp., May 10, 1929. 
DoNnALp F. Snow, 
House of Representatives: 

Immediate increase duty only means saving Aroostook farmers from 

bankruptcy. Please use your best efforts, 
ARTHUR O. AND FrEp L, PurNam. 
PRESQUE ISLE, ME., May 10, 1929. 
DonaLp F. Snow, 
House of Representatives: 

Prince Edward Island intends to increase potato-plant acreage as 

result of no tariff provision. 
H. C. SAnps. 
Fort FArmrrieLp, Me., May 10, 1929. 
DonaLpD F. Snow, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We, as potato growers, feel that under the Republican platform of 
1928 we should receive some help under tariff revision. Potatoes have 
sold at big loss several past years largely account of our Canadian 
neighbors. They are watching your movements at this time as regarding 
their 1929 plant. We therefore pray that something beneficial will come 
to us at this time. 

D, W. Harnes. 


Mars HILL, ME., May 10, 1929, 
Representative DonaALD F. SNow: 
Aroostook County can not compete with Canada under present tariff. 
CoLBATH & ANDERSON, 


BaAnocor, ME., May 13, 1929. 
Congressman D. F. SNow: 
We consider it most important and vital to Maine that increased 
duty on potatoes be provided in tariff revision. 
Rice & MILLER Co, 


PRESQUE ISLE, ME., May 10, 1929. 
Hon, DonALD Snow, 
House of Representatives: 
Canadian potatoes flooding our markets. 
increased duty this commodity, 


Do all possible bring about 


F,. T. Kiprsteap, 


Caribou, ME., May 10, 1929. 
Congressman DONALD F. SNow: 
Your platform promised farm relief, 
on potatoes, 


Give us the duty we asked for 


E. W. Russ. 


Cartnou, ME., May 10, 1929. 
Congressman DONALD F, SNow: 
Potato growers from 43 States ask tariff increase, Chicago meeting, 
Can Republican Party afford to disregard their request? 
J. H, McDAnrie.s. 
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Hovutton, Mg., May 10, 1929, 


1929 


Hon, Donatp F. Snow, 
House of Representatives: 
More duty on white potatoes affects farmers in 40 States, 
per cent increase in duty badly needed. 


Feel 50 


BaLpwin DowertTy Co., 
Growers and Shippers. 


Mars HILu, MB., May 8, 1929, 
Hon. Donatp F, Snow, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sin: The farmers of Maine are astonished to find that our main 
crop, white potatoes, are omitted from protection in the proposed new 
tariff revision. Over 70,000 inhabitants of Aroostook County alone are 
absolutely dependent upon the income from the potato crop for not only 
their prosperity, but also their actual bare living. 


time provinces of Canada, largely intended for disposal in New England 
markets. Each year they interfere with the orderly marketing of the 
Maine crop. No better illustration of the damage done to potato grow- 
ers can be cited than that existing at present. 
States raised last year a very large crop of potatoes and consequently 
have been forced to sell them during the past 12 months to consumers 
at prices netting farmers only from one-tenth to one-half of the cost of 
production. Due to a light acreage of new potatoes planted this 
spring, the present demand for old potatoes has been greater than 
expected, and consequently, for the first time in a year, potato prices 
have advanced to a point where they netted farmers the cost of pro- 
duction. What happened? Immediately Canada began loading heavily 
and selling to our New England markets at lower prices. The result is 
that, in the four days of April 30, May 1, 2, and 3, over 7,000,000 
pounds of Canadian potatoes have been dumped into our New England 
markets with consequence of glutted markets, lower prices, and the 
demand for fresh shipments of Maine potatoes has practically stopped 
at present. It is urgent that you turn your efforts to seeking imme- 
diate relief from this condition, as a real emergency exists. 

WALTER HANSEN, 
HrrAM ADELMAN, 
WILLIAM GRASS, 


JouN J. EDMUNDS. 
A. B. CLEMENT. 
M. A. WHITTEN, 


E. L. Morris. L. M. BreemM. 
Hovey & Co. L. V. KEENAN, 

A. O. NUTTER, 0. J. COLBATH., 
HARRY YORK. Cuas, A, GALLUPE, 


Guy Brown. 
THOMAS R. YORK. 
FRED CLIFF. 

VAUGHN BUBAR. 
York & FENDERSON. 


Frep C. HANSON. 
WILLIAM B, Brown, 
BE. A. WELCH, 
Ernest J. SMITH. 
Grover L. JOHNSEN. 
PeERLEY E. ACKERSON, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
additional minute. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOW. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Maine should have had 
a different subcommittee. If he had had the gentleman from 
Washington on his subcommittee, he would have gotten an in- 
crease On potatoes, because they give the manufactured article 
of potato starch an increase of 3314 per cent, but they neglect 
the farmer. However, whenever the manufacturer is inter- 
ested they always give him an increase. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. HAwtey, kindly yielded me an additional 
minute and the Democratic floor leader, Mr. GARNER, has just 
spoken a minute; is that to be taken out of my time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I will yield the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Snow] one minute. 

Mr. SNOW. The kindness of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] is appreciated by me. I am very proud to be a Re- 
publican Member of this House of Representatives, pride myself 
upon being a regular Republican, and will be actually sick if 
I am in any way foreed to break away from the Republican 
organization. The Republican leadership of this House is very 
strong under such leaders as Representatives Lonawortn, Tir- 
SON, and Snetr, and there is no Republican Member of this 
House more anxious to follow their leadership than am I. 

However, facts are facts. The present tariff on potatoes is 
such that the potato market in the Eastern States to-day is 
being absolutely ruined by the importation of Canadian pota- 
toes. The tariff on potatoes is too low and should be raised. 
This special session of Congress was called by President Hoover 
for the avowed purpose of affording relief to the farmers of the 


the gentleman from Maine 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 


This living is con- | 
tinually jeopardized by heavy annual plantings of potatoes in the mari- | 


he farmers of United | 
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United States. The potato farmers of my district are getting no 
relief; they are actually on the verge of bankruptcy, and are 
entitled to as much relief as any farmers in the country to-day. 

These protest telegrams have been sent me by farmers, bank- 
ers, merchants, officers of the grange, and directors of various 
agricultural associations, in fact by the solid, substantial, lead- 
ing people of my district—95 per cent of them being Repub- 
licans who have voted the Republican ticket all of their lives. 
They protest, and their protest is absolutely justified. If an 
increased tariff on potatoes is not justified right now, then I 
submit that there is not one single product of the field or fac- 
tory which deserves the benefit of a protective tariff to-day. 

Shingles, bricks, cement, and glass have been very carefully 
provided for. What has this to do with farm relief? Before 
taking care of these products why not, in order to carry out 
the purpose for which this special session was especially called, 
first protect by adequate tariff rates all of the farmers in all of 
the sections of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. PaTrerson]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I do not find myself in position to threaten a 
bolt like some of the gentlemen who have spoken, but I want to 
speak to you gentlemen for a few minutes, and I recognize the 
fact that I have to speak mostly to the Republican side of the 
House, 

I am interested in a great national product which I believe 
and which the statistics show, needs protection. 

Graphite is one of the most important mineral products in the 
United States. It is especially important in times of great 
national crises when we have wars and so on. 

We found ourselves at the beginning of the World War faced 
with a great handicap in trying to provide graphite for our 
industries. Graphite was used at that time mostly in the 
manufacture of steel crucibles. Our graphite industry is widely 
scattered over the different sections of the United States and 
reaches from New York on the northeast to California and 
from Montana to Alabama, through the central part of the 
country. About 15 States contain rich graphite deposits. 

The industry developed quite rapidly in the United States 
during the World War when we could not import graphite from 
Ceylon and Madagascar, but as soon as the war closed. when 
the world markets were opened, these countries began to pour 


| graphite into our ports and the price of graphite came down at 


once. 
mines. 

We are having imported to-day about 80 per cent of the con- 
sumption, whereas the figures of the American Mining Congress 
and other investigations show that we ought to be producing 
out of our own mines about 80 per cent and have just an inverse 
proportion to what we have now; in other words, we should be 
importing about 20 per cent and producing about 80 per cent. 

I want to read you a few things I have here that I think will 
be interesting. 

In 1922 we sought relief from Congress by asking a tariff of 
6 cents per pound on graphite and we secured a tariff of 114 
cents, Which is inadequate and doves not protect us. This was 
on flake graphite. In order to have the industry protected we 
would need 5 cents per pound. We would like to have this 
increase, but instead of that we find in the bill, which has just 
been reported, that it is reduced from 1% cents per pound on 
crystalline flake, to 1144 cents per pound. 

No man who has appeared on the floor to discuss the different 
schedules has explained why this reduction has been made. 
They have not even discussed paragraph 213. I asked the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania in regard to it the 
other day, and he said, “I am in sympathy with you; I think 
the industry ought to be protected.” 

I will not have time to go into a discussion of all the matters 
involved, but I want to refer to the recent hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The Dixon Crucible Co. stated that if an increase in the 
duty on graphite was granted the producer it would necessitate 
the crucible manufacturers raising the price to the consumer. 
We claim that the crucible manufacturer is already protected 
with a high tariff so that he can easily absorb the small in- 
crease that the producer is asking. Mr. Schermerhorn, who 
represented this company, appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee, and I want to show you what he stated in reply to 
some questions, and then I want to show you what the facts 
really are, according to the statistics, so that you may see 
whether he was trying to dodge the issue or whether he came 
out frankly and answered the questions. 

Mr. GARNER said: 


This resulted in closing down many of our graphite 


Hag your business been profitable in the last 12 or 15 years? 
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Now, listen. Here is what Mr. Schermerhorn replied: 


I would say that it has been profitable to the extent that in the last 
15 years we have earned about 6 per cent on our total invested capital. 


This is what he answered. He would not make a direct an- 
swer, but stated that in the last 15 years he would say it has 
been profitable and that they had earned about 6 per cent on 
their invested capital. Let us see what the financial statistics 
show, and I hope you gentlemen who are interested will listen 
to this: 

In 1914, quoting from Moody’s Industrial Statistics compiled 
in 1928, they paid 110 per cent dividends—this was 15 years 
ago—in 1915, 15 per cent; in 1916, 50 per cent; in 1917, 100 
per cent; in 1918 and in 1919, 50 per cent; in 1920, 1744 per 
cent cash and 150 per cent stock dividends. They increased 
their capitalization from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, and since that 
time on their entire capitalization of $5,000,000, they have paid 
on the average 8 per cent and some years have paid as much 
as 15 per cent, and in addition to this they have put about 
$3,000,060 in the unappropriated surplus. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. If you were granted ample protection and this 
graphite was kept out of importation, have you a sufficient 
supply in your mines to meet the needs of our industries for 
many years? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. No one would dispute that the 
mines of the United States could supply the industries of this 
country for years to come. 

There is one other point they have used against us to keep 
our graphite from getting a tariff and that is that our graphite 
is not suitable for making crucibles and other uses. 

It would be of no use for me to tell you what I might have 
to say about it, so let me give you what the United States 
sureau of Mines has to say about this. 

The report from the Department of the Interior November, 
1923, when they tested out the different products they took 
products from several different States in the United States from 
Madagascar, Canada, and Ceylon, and here is the result. 

The average number of heats for some of the American prod- 
ucts Was 13.1 on an average, the highest number of any product 
in the world. Madagascar was second. Ceylon third. Canada, 
which is said to produce a very high grade, had the lowest of 
any; it was 5.8 on an average. Not only did the product from 
the United States stand more heat but a higher temperature of 
heat. 

Now I want to be consistent. I do not ask this as a local pro- 
tection, although I happen to be interested, because some of it 
is in my district. I do not own a dollar’s worth of graphite 
land in the world. I would not be advocating it because there 
happens to be some located in my district. I do not appeal to 
you as a local matter—it is a national question. It is vital and 
important to have that industry in time of war. In a great na- 
tional crisis it would be of vital interest to have a supply of 
graphite for our country. 

I vent to give you some consolidated figures that will be of 
interest. These people who are opposing the tariff on the raw 
product are protected in every item so far as I can find—in every 
item made of graphite. In one place all the items go in a 
basket clause giving 45 per cent ad valorem on the different 
products manufactured. 

We are asking for a small protection in order that our mines 
may operate in the United States and build up the industry 
here, 

The crucible people say that they own mines in the South 
that are not working. I think I can tell you why they are not 
working. It is because other mines in the United States are 
not working, because they can import the graphite from foreign 
countries cheaper. 

Mr. ARENTZ. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. ARENTZ. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield. 7 
I think the gentleman will admit that the 
mining industry does not follow industries elsewhere, and that 


mon of 45 and 60 years of age are employed. It has got to a 
point where the industry generally wants young men. While in 
the mining industry, the older men are, the more careful they 
are, and they want them. So if he can enhance the condition of 
he mines we will be taking care of men who will not be employed 
in other industries. 

Mr. PATTERSON, I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. 
Now, in these localities where these mines are the people are 
in dire circumstances because the land is so poor that it is not 
good farming land, and if the mines had aq little protection they 
would start up and give employment to this labor. And as the 
gentleman from Nevada says, they will hire men of that age 
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that other industries will not hire and it will give double 
benefit. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. I know the gentleman is much in earnest 
for the protection he seeks. If we should grant that relief, 
will the gentleman vote for the bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank the gentleman from Connecticut 
for the question. I do not think the gentleman would expect 
me to agree to support a bill simply because I was interested 
in one item until I saw what the bill was in its final make-up. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman has seen the bill and admits 
that it gives relief to others. Will the gentleman support the 
bill if we take care of his request? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I never posed as a free trader and I do 
not believe my party is a free-trade party. But I must say 
to the distinguished gentleman from Connecticut that I could 
not nor would not bind myself to support a bill when I do 
not know what it will contain when it is presented to the 
House for its final passage, even though I had a promise that 
as important an item as graphite would be adequately protected, 
= of course, too, no one has made any such promise as 
that. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Before deciding whether the 
gentleman will support the bill, he would have to see the bill 
in the form in which it would come before the House for a 
vote. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I certainly would have to see that; yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. And does that express the 
attitude of the gentleman from Wisconsin also toward the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, It certainly does. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In other words, the gentleman 
does not know whether he will support this bill or not until it 
comes out of the Republican conference? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee on 
Ways and Means, when they meet in their conference, will con- 
sider giving us an adequate tariff, or something approaching an 
adequate tariff, on graphite, so that we may be able to open the 
industry again in this country. I do not‘think there is any indus- 
try that you could give protection to where there is more between 
that protection and the consumer to take up the slack and not put 
the burden on the consumer. I recognize that the consumer has 
to be considered. I was talking to a graphite man a few days 
ago who said that the raw product costs from 2 to 8 cents a 
pound, and when you have to pay the manufacturer to buy the 
manufactured product you have to pay as high as 85 cents a 
pound. I hope the committee will give us a reasonable tariff 
so that we may be able to open up our mines and develop this 
great industry in our country. 

I would like to tell you a story of what happened in the 
graphite fields during the war. This tells the story of the class 
of labor in whose interest I appeal to you. Some gentleman was 
speaking for the Red Cross during one of the Red Cross drives. 
He went to the graphite mines in Alabama and asked the men 
each to give a day’s wage to the Red Cross. Of course, the men 
just hollered and all agreed to do that. When the man finished 
and was walking out he saw a one-legged man who was stand- 
ing there on his crutch. He did not even have an artificial leg. 
He was working in the mine. This man said to him, “Cap, I 
liked your speech, and I want to give you $5 for the Red Cross 
to be sent to the boys over yonder.” The man replied, “ Why, 
you don’t earn $5 a day, do you?” “No,” replied the man, 
“T earn $2.50 a day, but I want to give you $5 to carry to the 
boys over yonder.” 

That is an evidence of the patriotism and the spirit of the 
working men in the graphite fields of our country, and they are 
the men in whose interest I appeal to you. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I suppose the gentleman knows that the 
crucible steel people were given an incresase all along the line? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. But they left your graphite where it is. It 
was a raw material. Of course the manufacturer got his, but 
the raw material people did not get theirs in this bill, 

Mr. PATTERSON. I hope that we will get it before we are 
through. 

Mr. MICHENER. What rate does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I hope that this committee will give us 
not less than 38 cents. We ought to have 5 cents, but if we 
get 3 cents it would help out, 

Mr. MICHENER. Do you want enough to prevent competi- 
tion? 

Mr. PATTERSON. No. We want enough to put it on a 
parity with the industry of the other countries whose daily 
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wage amounts to 38 and 40 cents in many instances or even less. 
It is not our desire to cut out competition, but we want only an 
opportunity to compete, which is impossible now. 
to give you my synopsis of 10 reasons why American graphite 
should be adequately protected : 

First. Graphite is a war necessity and the United States 
should be independent of all foreign countries with regard to all 
war minerals. 


Seeond. In case of trouble the country can be much better | 


served by a going concern than it was in the early stages of the 
World War while mines were being opened up, machinery bought 
and assembled, plants built, and so forth. 

Third. An equal opportunity to the American market belongs 
to Americans by right. Their energy and brains made it. 
foreigner comes into our market by privilege, and we are not 
asking here that he be excluded, but that we may be able to 
compete with him. 

Fourth. It has been clearly demonstrated, and the proofs are 
in the record, that American flake graphite is equal in every 


respect to any foreign graphite for any purpose and superior | 


for most purposes. 

Fifth. If adequate protection is granted to the American 
graphite industry the price of graphite products to the con- 
sumer can and will be reduced. In fact, better products will 
be made and sold to the consumer for less than he is now paying 
for inferior products. 


Sixth. Adequate protection to the graphite industry will mean | 


increased activity in various other lines of business, the em- 
ployment of thousands of additional workmen, and add gen- 
erally to the prosperity of the country. 


Seventh. Graphite is the most important member of the car- | 


bon family and an absolute necessity in everyday peace times, 
to say nothing of its vital necessity in time of war. 

Kighth. New and important uses for graphite will be devel- 
oped, all helping to maintain the American position of leader- 
ship in the industrial world. 

Ninth. Foreign countries 
matter of graphite. 

Tenth. All grades of graphite should be put upon a specific 
rate basis in order to check foreign shipments at our custom- 
houses. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; 
resumed the chair, Mr. SNett, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2667) to 
readjust the tariff and had come to no resolution thereon. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, ffom the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did, on this day, 
present to the President, for his approval, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to extend the provisions of 
Public Resolution No. 92, Seventieth Congress, approved Feb- 


are protected against us in 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


ruary 25, 1929. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. JIAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
42 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1929, at 12 o’clock, noon. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


9 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

16. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Three Mile Harbor and Gardiners Bay, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

17. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Oconto Harbor, Wis.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(11. R. 2894) to authorize appropriations for payment of serv- 
ices and expenses for apprehension of deserters, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 





I want now | 


The | 


the | 


and the Speaker having | 
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Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
2895) to authorize the sale of surplus War Department real 
property at Jeffersonville, Ind.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (TH. R. 
2896) to authorize aides to the Chief of Staff of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
2897) to provide further for the national security and defense; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 2898) to provide a shorter 
work day on Saturday for postal employees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 2899) to amend the act ap- 


| proved May 15, 1928, entitled “An act for the control of floods 


on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 2900) to prohibit the 
training of any person after his twenty-fourth birthday in the 
citizens’ military training camps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (11. R. 2901) providing for 
the purchase by the United States of the segregated coal and 
asphalt deposits in Oklahoma from the Choctaw and Chickasiw 


| Tribes of Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 2902) to author- 
ize the sale of the Government property acquired for post-office 
site in Binghamton, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

3y Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 2903) to provide for the 
appointment of two additional justices of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2904) to provide for the appointment of 
two additional justices of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEAD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 72) to provide 
for the preparation, printing, and distribution of pamphlets 
containing the history of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revo- 
lutionary War hero, on occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, on 
October 11, 1929, with certain biographical sketches and ex- 
planatory matter; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BECK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 73) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to incorporate the American Hospital 
of Paris,” approved January 30, 1913; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. ELLIOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 44) to print the 
addresses delivered in the auditorium of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Building at a meeting held in Wash- 


ington, D. C., on April 25 and 26, 1929, for the purpose of 
discussing the development of the National Capital; to the 
Committee on Printing. 





MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
urging Congress of the United States to so amend the provi- 
sions of section 88 of the organic act that the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii may enact a law permitting women to 
serve on juries; to the Committee on the Territories. 


. PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXIT, private bills and resolutions 


| were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


communications | 


By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 2905) granting an increase of 
pension to Cora Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

sy Mr. BOHN: A bil! (H. R. 2906) providing for a prelimi- 
pary examination and survey of the harbor at St. Ignace, 
Mackinac County, Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 2907) granting an increase of 


| pension to Laura Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


| 


| 





sions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 2908) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Vicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a dill (H. R. 2909) granting a pension to Jessie Hoyt; 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill CHL. R. 2910) granting a pension 
to Florence Robbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (IL. R. 2911) granting an inerease of pension to 
Mary Matthis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. EATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 2912) granting a 
pension to Jennie Cousins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 2913) granting a pension to 
Christian Gansert, alias Christian Ganshirt, alias Christian 
Gausert, alias Christian Gunshirt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 2914) granting a pension to 
Charles Lomax; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2915) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Mosher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 2916) for the relief of Martin 
L. Grose; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 2917) granting 
a pension to Flora A. Boker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2918) granting a pension to John A, Win- 
ders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2919) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2920) granting an increase of pension to 
Orlena Wildman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2921) grant- 
ing a pension to Albert Ware; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 2922) for the relief of 
the High Clothin: Co. (Ine.) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 2923) granting a pension 
to Martha E. Lancaster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (HH. R. 2924) 
graniing a pension to Claudia V. Hester; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 2925) granting a pension to 
Sophia Deke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2926) granting a pension to Peter Thorton 
Wolford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 2927) granting an 
increase of pension to Emma Phillips; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2928) granting an increase of pension to 
Olive Marvel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2929) granting a 
pension to Nora M. Woodson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 2930) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Dye; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 2931) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie BE. Lord; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2932) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Moorehouse: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 2933) for the relief 
of William H. Peer; to the Committee on Claims. 

ty Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 2934) granting a pension to 
Constance M. Merrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2935) 
granting an increase of pension to Nellie Crawford; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 2936) to provide for 
the survey of the Tittabawassee and Chippewa Rivers, Mich., 
with a view to the prevention and control of floods; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

388. Petition of the Theatrical Stage Employees Local 6, of 
San Francisco, Calif., memorializing Congress of the United 
States for a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on 
earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

389. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Roy V. Hoff- 
man Camp, No. 8, United Spanish War Veterans, department of 
Oklahoma, urging support of the legislation proposed in Senate 
bill 476 of the Seventieth Congress; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

390. Also, petition of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.. in support of tariff on logs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

391. Also, petition of Junior Owens, secretary of American 
sotilers of Carbonated Beverages, in opposition to tariff on 
sugsr: to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

392. Also, petition of Great Northern Chair Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., in support of tariff on bent-wood chairs imported from Po- 
Jand and Czechoslovakia; to the Committee on Ways 
Means. 

393. Also, petition of A. W. Cooper, Portland, Oreg., in oppo- 
sijien to tariff on lumber; to the Committee on Ways and 


Misins 
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394. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Eby Shoe Co., Lititz, Pa., 
protesting against placing shoes on free list; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

395. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Foreign Service Camp, No. 
87, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of New York, 
urging an increase of pensions for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

396. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the Tona- 
wandas, urging a duty on dressed lumber imported from Can- 
ada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

397. Also, petition of Meneely & Co. (Inec.), Watervliet, N. Y., 
protesting any discrimination against United States bell found- 
ers; to: the Committee on Ways and Means. 

398. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Sarah J. Francis, Mary 
T. Ream, William T. Phillips, and others, petitioning Congress 
to pass more liberal pension legislation; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

399. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
National Association United States Customs Inspectors, Rouses 
Point Local, Rouses Point, N. Y., favoring the elimination of 
paragraph (b) from section 451, so that the section will remain 
the Same as in the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, May 14, 1920 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 7%, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Gillett 
Ashurst Glass 
Barkley Glenn 
Black Goff 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 
Borah Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Burton Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Couzens Ifayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale Heflin 
Deneen Howell 
Dill Johnson 
Edge Kean 
Fess Keyes 
Fletcher King 
Frazier La Follette Simmons 
George McKellar Smith 

Mr. DILL. I desire to announce that my colleague the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] is absent on account of 
illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. WAGNER. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. CopetaNp] is necessarily 
absent for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 


swered to their names. <A quorum is present. 
PETITIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter in the 
nature of a petition signed by Minnie Screechfield, national rep- 
resentative, Daytonia Council, No. 8, Daughters of America, of 
Dayton, Ohio, praying for the retention of the national-origins 
clause in the immigration law, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution indorsed by 
Local Union No. 16, Theatrical Stage Employees, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., favoring a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal 
tax on earned incomes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


GEORGE A. PARKS, GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
resolution of the House of Representatives of the Territory of 


| Alaska, which was referred to the Committee on Territories and 
| Insular Possessions ; 


House Resolution 2 (by Messrs. Foster and Lomen) 
IN THE Houser, 
IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
NINTH SESSION, 
Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the Alaska Ter- 
ritorial Legislature in ninth regular session assembled, That we com- 
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mend, without reservation, the Ilon. George A. Parks, 
Alaska, as a true and loyal Alaskan, an honorable and upright man, and 
an excellent administrator, of whom Alaskans may well be proud. We 
commend Governor Parks for the marked ability with which he has 
performed the duties of his office; we commend him for his fairness 
and impartiality; we commend him for the labor he has taken to 
acquaint himself with the needs of the various regions of Alaska, and 
for the thoughtful consideration he has given to the many problems 
which confront him; we commend him for his scrupulous care in con 
fining his activities to the proper performance of his own duties, and 
in never invading the field of action reserved for the Alaskan Territorial 
Legislature by the provisions of the organic act of Alaska; we com 
mend him for his good temper and sanity when he has been (and that 
lately) vilified and traduced by men who in their eagerness to obtain 
political jobs at the public expense have passed far beyond the bounds 
of truth and of decency; we commend him because he is a gentleman ; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President, a 
copy to the United States Senate, a copy to the United States House of 
Representatives, and 10 copies to the Hon, DAN A. SUTHERLAND, Delegate 
to Congress from Alaska, for distribution among the heads of the de- 
partments of the Government. 

Passed by the house of representatives, May 2, 1929. 

H, C. ROTHENBURG, 
Speaker of the House. 





Attest: 
LAWRENCE KERR, 
Clerk of the House. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
Mr. KEYES, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 


Grounds, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. | 


5) amending the act entitled “An act authorizing the erection 
for the sole use of the Pan American Union of an office building 
on the square of land lying between Eighteenth Street, C Street, 
and Virginia Avenue NW., in the city of Washington, D. C.,” 
approved May 16, 1928, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 12) thereon. * 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S, 1102) for the relief of Jeremiah R. Hurley; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1108) for the relief of Richard C. Miiler; 

A bill (S. 1104) for the relief of Eustace J. Lancaster; 

A bill (S. 1105) for the relief of Raymond Kleinberger; 

A bill (S. 1106) for the relief of James R. Kiernan; 

A bill (S. 1107) for the relief of Wiliam Kelley; and 

A bill (S. 1108) to correct the military record of John W. 
Howurd; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S, 1109) for the determination and payment of certain 
claims against the Choctaw Indians enrolled as Mississippi 
Choctaws; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1110) for the relief of William Schick; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 1111) granting a pension to Melvina Jane Wells: 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1112) for the relief of John W. Green; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 1118) for the relief of Ollie Keeley; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1114) for the relief of Arch Boyles; and 

A bill (S. 1115) for the relief of Charles N. Neal; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 1116) to provide for retracing and marking the 
journey of exploration of General Custer in 1874 through the 
Black Hills of South Dakota; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 
Wade; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (8S. 1118) granting a pension to Louise Palmer (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A biil (S. 1119). granting a pension to Alice Townsend; and 

A bill (S. 1120) granting an increase of pension to Lucy S. 
Kemp (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 1121) for the relief of Robert B. Rolfe; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


Jovernor of 
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By Mr. STECK: 


A bill (S. 1122) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Detroit River at 
or near Stony Islind, Wayne County, State of Michigan; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GOFF: ° 

A bill (S. 1123) for the relief of Andrew Boyd Rogers; 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1124) for the relief of Raymond H. Leu; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1125) granting a pension to Bessie Finsley; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 1126) to provide extra compensation for overtime 
service performed by immigrant inspectors and other employees 
of the Immigration Service; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 1127) to amend paragraph 2 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a department of economics, government, 
and history at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y., and to amend chapter 174 of the act of Congress 
of April 19, 1910, entitled ‘An act making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1911, and for other purposes’” (with an accompanying 
paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


to the 


AMENDMENT TO TARIFF REVISION BILL 


Mr. FEETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had concurred 
in the concurrent resolution of the Senate (S. Con. Res. 4) 
thanking the people of Wisconsin for the statue of Robert M. 
La Follette. 

FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
what is the pending amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending. 


Mr. President, may I inquire 


| The bill is as in Committee of the Whole and open to amend- 


ment, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have an amendment on the desk which I ask 
may be read and considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama offers 
the following amendment, which the clerk will report for the 
information of the Senate. 

The CH1er CLERK. On page 17 


, line 14, in lieu of the figures 
“ $500,000,000 ” insert the figures ‘ 


* $1,000,000,000,” so as to read: 
REVOLVING FUND 
Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$1,000,000,000, which shall be made available by the Congress as soon 
as practicable after the approval of this act and shall constitute a 
revolving fund to be administered by the board as provided in this act. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, some phases of 
the contest now in progress in the Senate present a humorous 
aspect. Others are serious. It is not my intention in the re- 
marks I am about to make to discuss the humorous features of 
the controversy. Those who oppose the enactment of the bill 
now before the Senate embodying the debenture plan make a 
mistake in assuming that the debenture provision is presented 


| for political purposes or to harass the Executive or to confuse 
I pur} 


1117) granting an increase of pension to Hattie | 


the friends of true farm relief. Many Senators, not only those 
on this side of the Chamber but a number of those on the Re- 
publican side of the Chamber, who did not vote for the debenture 
plan have expressed the opinion and entertain the conviction 
that the bill may not prove workable; that it may prove disas- 
trous. Some have expressed the thought that without the power 
to issue debentures in case of emergencies affecting the agricul- 
tural industry the bill is not worth while; others still think that 
it may prove an effective experiment. 

The press carries the narrative that a deliberate purpose has 
been formed on the part of the administration forces to prevent 


| the body at the other end of the Capitol from taking action on 





the debenture plan. <A special writer in the Washington Post, 
Mr. Bargeron, asserts that the policy has been adopted to shift 
the fight on debentures from the farm relief bill to the tariff 
bill on the theory that the President does not care if the tariff 
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bill is defeated, but would like to accomplish the passage of 
some measure of farm relief. 

A few days ago, in an attempt to answer the assertion by 
Senators that the bill constitutes a violation of the privileges of 
the body at the other end of the Capitol set forth in section 7 
of Article I of the Constitution, I declared that no ground exists 
for such a contention. It is my purpose now to state some of 
the reasons and to set forth the judicial and political authori- 
ties upon which that declaration is based. The language of sec- 
tion 7, Article I, of the Constitution is familiar to all. I 
quote it: 


All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as 
on other bills. 


Now, it is entirely clear, in my own opinion, that the debenture 
feature of the farm relief measure does not come within that 
provision of the Constitution. It can not be brought within that 
provision of the Constitution by even a strained construction. 
No lawyer of standing in this body or in the body at the other 
end of the Capitol, after fair consideration of the authorities on 
the subject, dare take such an absurd position. The conclusion 
here presented reflects the decision of the highest court of this 
country and of the body at the other end of the Capitol, and 
there is no singie authority which fairly construed upholds the 
contrary contention. In United States v. Norton (91 U. S8. 
568) it is held that the act to establish the postal money-order 
system was not a revenue law, and the court defines bills for 
raising revenue as bills to levy taxes, 

The same doctrine is set forth in Twin City Bank v. The 
United States (167 U. S. 96), wherein it is held that section 4 of 
the national revenue act imposing taxes on the current amount 
of bank notes in circulation is not a revenue bill within the 
meaning of the clause of the Constitution declaring that all bills 
for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In this case the Supreme Court of the United States said: 

Even though the measure did provide for the raising of revenue, since 
that feature of the bill was merely incidental to its main purpose, the 
bill did not fall within the class referred to in section 7 and was not a 
bill for raising revenue within the meaning of the Constitution, 


In the case last cited the court quoted with approval the con- 


struction by Mr. Justice Story to the effect that revenue bills are 
those that levy taxes in the strict sense of the word, and are not 
bills for other purposes which may incidentally create revenue. 

In Millard v. Roberts (202 U. 8S. 429) the court held that acts 
for eliminating grade crossings of railroads and the erection of 
union stations and to provide for part of the cost under appro- 
priations to be levied in the form of taxes on private property 
in the District did not come within the meaning of the phrase 
“bills for raising revenue.” It followed that the measure re- 
ferred to could properly originate in the Senate. 

During the course of this debate some question has arisen as 
to whether appropriation bills—bills authorizing the withdrawal 
of funds from the Treasury—come within the meaning of the 
clause referred to. While it is the practice, acquiesced in by 
both bodies and by political authorities generally, for general 
appropriation bills to originate in the House of Representatives, 
there is nothing whatever in the Constitution or in any con- 
struction that has been placed on the constitutional provision 
to which I have referred that warrants the conclusion that the 
Senate of the United States is not at liberty, when it chooses to 
do so, to originate appropriation bills, either special or general; 
and I maintain that even as to appropriation bills the House 
of Representatives itself, after a full consideration by one of 
its committees, received a report which sustains the conclusion 
that appropriation bills are not bills for raising revenue. From 
page 972 of Hinds’ Precedents, volume 2, I read as follows: 


Both the majority and minority submitted exhaustive arguments in 
support of their respective positions. The Majority contended that if 
the words of the Constitution were to be taken in their ordinary ac- 
ceptation, it was difficult to conceive how there could possibly be two 
opinions, for the distinction between raising revenue and disposing of 
it after it had been raised was sufficiently obvious to be understood by 
even the commonest capacity. It was true that from the time the Con- 
stitution was framed there had been an impression, more or less gen- 
eral, that this clause had a much broader signification than its terms 
implied. Many, including Mr. Madison, Mr. Webster, and Justice Story, 
had seemed to regard the expression “ bills for raising revenue” as 
synonymous with the term “money bills.” The committee then ex- 
amines the use of the term “ money bills,” especially with reference to 
the usages of the British Parliament, where money has long been raised 
and expended by the saine bills. In Massachusetts, where the con- 
stitution provided that “ money bills” should originate in the house of 
representatives, the Supreme Court had given the opinion that this did 
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not preclude the origination of appropriation bills by the senate. Both 
at the time of the formation of our Constitution, as well as since, the 
appropriation of the revenue was in England a mere incident to meas- 
ures by which it was granted to the Crown and brought into the ex- 
chequer. The House of Commons claimed and exercised the exclusive 
right both to raise and appropriate the revenue. With this example in 
their minds, the framers of our Constitution, had they intended to con- 
fine the origination of appropriation bills to the House, would have 
done so in perfectly plain and unequivocal terms, 


This was the majority report of a committee constituted by 
the House of Representatives to pass upon the question as to 
whether appropriation bills may originate in the Senate or 
must originate in the House of Representatives, and the ma- 
jority concluded, as I have just shown, that there is nothing 
in the Constitution which prevents appropriation bills, either 
general or special, from being initiated in this body. The 
issue now is much more definite and specific than that which 
might be implied by a discussion of the subject of appropria- 
tion bills and the right of the Senate to originate them. The 
language is, “All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives,” and in every case wherein the ques- 
tion as to the true construction of the language has come before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the final arbiter of 
all legal questions in this country, the court has held that the 
expression “ bills for raising revenue” means what the language 
implies; it means tax bills or bills which provide for the levy- 
ing of taxes, and the court has even held that even in the case 
of bills which do levy taxes, if the levying of taxes is merely 
incidental to the broader general purpose, the bill may originate 
in either body of the Congress of the United States. 

A later decision which throws light upon this subject is that 
of March 29, 1922, in which the House was called upon to con- 
sider Senate Joint Resolution No. 160, authorizing the extension 
for a period of not to exceed 25 years of the time for the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the debt incurred by 
Austria for the purchase of flour from the United States Grain 
Corporation, and for other purposes. In this case the proposal 
related to funds considered by some to be “ revenues” due the 
United States, it being contemplated that the funds should be 
covered into the Treasury. A long discussion of the subject 
occurred in the body of the other end of the Capitol, and the 
Speaker finally held as follows on March 29, 1922, at page 4736 
of the Recorp: 


The Chair has had time to investigate the question with some care, 
and it seems to the Chair quite clear that this is not a bill for raising 
revenue as defined in the Constitution. The best definition the Chair 
has seen is in the Thirteenth of Blatchford, where the court says: 

“ Certain legislative measures are unmistakably bills for raising reve- 
nue. These impose taxes upon the people, either directly or indirectly, 
or lay duties, imposts, or excises for the use of the Government, and to 
give to the persons from whom the money is exacted no equivalent in 
return, unless in the enjoyment in common with the rest of the citizens 
of the benefits of good government.” 

It seems to the Chair that that is a good definition of the phrase 
“for raising revenue,” and that it does not include this bill. At the 
same time the Chair does not feel that it is necessary in this case to 
define exactly what the phrase does mean. 


Mr. President, if You apply the principles asserted both in 
the body at the other end of the Capitol and in the Supreme 
Court decisions which I have mentioned, you can not resist the 
conclusion that the debenture provision is not a bill for raising 
revenue and that any attempt to induce the body at the other 
end of the Capitol to refuse to consider this bill because it 
einbraces the debenture provision is a mere subterfuge, an at- 
tempt to prevent a full and fair expression of the will of the 
Representatives of the people on a question that has arisen in 
the Congress, 

Of course the body at the other end of the Capitol has the 
power to place any construction on the constitutional provision 
embraced in section 7 that it thinks justified, and, of course, 
its decision will be controlling in so far as the consideration of 
measures is concerned; but there is no Senator here who can 
read the court decisions and who is willing to give the language 
of the Constitution the natural effect and meaning that it car- 
ries who will assert that this is a “bill for raising revenue” 
and that the Senate has no power to originate it. 

Mr. President, in the same article to which I have referred 
we are told that if the amendment relating to debentures is 
switched to the tariff bill it is proposed by the administration 
to bring intimidation and pressure to bear on Senators—and 
some of the Senators are clearly indicated—in order to accom- 
plish the final defeat of the debenture plan. I repudiate that 
suggestion on behalf of the President of the United States. 
Some of the Members of the majority party have complained 
of the unwillingness of some of their colleagues on that side 
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of the aisle to follow the leadership of the President, to do 
what the President desires shall be done. Have they forgotten 
that when this session convened a subcommittee from one of 
the great committees of the Senate interviewed the President 
and sought to secure an expression of opinion from him on this 
important question, and that it was not until after he had de 
clined for the time being to assert his opinion that the com- 
mittee actually incorporated the debenture plan in the bill. If 
the President had indicated his desire with respect to the sub- 
ject, no doubt some Senators might have found it consistent 
to follow his suggestion who did not find themselves able by 
intuition to determine his wishes in regard to the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
sumed, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas has 
taken 20 minutes, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have not concluded what I 
desire to say on the matter, but, of course, under the rule, I 
can not speak longer now, and shall have to avail myself of 
another opportunity to finish. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to express concurrence 
in the opinion expressed by the Senator from Arkansas that 
this is not a bill raising revenue, and that if the bill were passed 
and sent to the House it would not be subject to that objection. 

However, I want to call the attention of the Senate, and I 
hope of the House and the country, to the fact that when we 
get through with this bill it will be a House bill that we will 
pass. I assume that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], 
having charge of the Senate bill, when we get through with 
amendments, and have perfected it, will substitute the Senate 
bill for the language of the House bill; that he will call up the 
House bill, and move to strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert the Senate bill. Thus, from a parliamentary stand- 
point, when we pass that bill, if we do, we will have passed a 
House bill with a Senate amendment; and under the express 
language of the Constitution that is perfectly legal. 

The parliamentary situation at the present time, it is true, 
is that we are considering a Senate bill; but everybody knows 
that the House has passed a bill on the same subject, and that 
good legislation, common courtesy to the House, denrands that 
when we come to act finally it shall be on the House bill and 
not on the Senate bill. Otherwise, if we did not take that 
course, and both Houses resorted to that method of refusing to 
pay any attention to the bills of the other House, we would 
never meet in legislation. 

There is on the table before us the House bill on farm relief 
that they have passed. In due course that measure will be 
taken up. In fact, the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, the Senator from Oregon, decided to take it 
up at the beginning of debate and substitute it for the Senate 
bill. On the suggestion of the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Stmmons], who thought the better course would be first to 
perfect this bill and then do the substituting at the end of the 
consideration, the chairman of the committee withdrew his 
request, and announced that he would pursue the procedure 
suggested by the Senator from North Carolina. He could have 
pursued either method. He could have called up the House bill 
at once and offered the Senate bill as a substitute, but he 
decided to take the other course. 

When we get through with the Senate bill I assume that the 
chairman of the committee will move to take up the House bill, 
and, when that is laid before the Senate, he will move to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and substitute the language 
of the Senate bill which we have been considering; and in that 
shape, if the bill is passed, it will pass the Senate. Technically, 
it will be the passage through the Senate of the House bill with 
an amendment. The Senate bill, as now before us, never will 
pass this body. It will be laid aside; and the substance of it, 
all after the enacting clause, will be added as an amendment 
to the House bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Has the Senator thought of the provision in 
the Constitution under which all bills for raising revenue must 
originate in the House, but the Senate may offer amendments? 
Would not such amendments apply only to revenue bills? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the provision of the Constitution to 
which I am calling the Senate’s attention. It is the same pro- 
vision which the Senator from Arkansas has been discussing. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to preface my question by the statement 
that I hope—— 

Mr. NORRIS. 


How much time have I con- 


How much time have I left on my amend- 
ment, Mr. President? I do not want to consume any time on 
the bill. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
used four minutes. He has six minutes remaining. 

Mr. FESS. I do not think the Senator got my question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps not. 

Mr. FESS. Is not the power of the Senate to offer amend- 
ments limited by that constitutional provision to revenue bills? 
That is, we shall be considering later on the House bill; but 
it is not a revenue bill. Can we amend a House bill that is 
not a revenue bill by putting a revenue feature in it? That is 
the only question in my mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the first place, we will not be doing that. 
I agree entirely that the debenture proposition is not a rev- 
enue measure as described and as referred to in the Constitu- 
tion; but if it is, then we are offering it as an amendment to 
a House bill. Even though that may not be itself a revenue 
bill, we have a right to amend a House bill in any way we see 
fit. Otherwise the Senate would become a nullity. We can 
put any amendment on a House bill unless there is a specific 
provision of the Constitution of the United States against our 
doing so; and there is no such inhibition. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, there is another phase 
of this proposition. 

It seems to me that each House has the right to decide what 
propositions it will send to the other House; and the other 
House, out of ordinary courtesy of procedure, should receive 
any communication from the other end of the Capitol. It ap 
pears to me that the House would have no right, as a matter of 
common courtesy, to say, “ We will not receive a bill or a com- 
munication from the Senate,’ and neither would the Senate 
have such a right in dealing with the House. Each body will 
decide for itself what it will send to the other; and whatever 
it sends should be respectfully and courteously and consider- 
ately received and acted upon. The other House has a right 
to disagree, of course, and to reject; but to say, “ We will not 
receive the communication, and it will not be considered,” is to 
put us in a state of legislative anarchy. 

Therefore, if the House refused to receive and consider this 
message, I think we would be justified in saying to the House 
that we will receive no communications of any kind from the 
House until they do accept the matters we send over to them 
as communications from us, and consider them in the regular 
way. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the amendment which I have 
offered provides for making available a billion dollars to carry 
out the purposes of this act, in lieu of the $500,000,000 sug- 
gested. 

This money will not be used unless it is absolutely necessary. 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] pointed out on yes- 
terday that it would require probably three times the amount 
set out in this bill to do this work. Why should we not pro- 
vide enough money while we are at it? 

The money is just to be made available. It is not appro- 
priated outright, to be used whether it is needed or not; but 
this is quite a large undertaking that we have in hand—the 
matter of stabilizing prices of farm products generally—and I 
submit to Senators that a billion dollars is not too much. The 
annual value of farm products now is about $12,000,000,000, 
and certainly the Congress can afford to provide $1,000,000,000 
should it be needed—and that is all that my amendment pro- 
vides—instead of $500,000,000, to take care of billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of grain, and a billion and more dollars’ worth of 
cotton—just two items in a vast number of farm products. 
You have only $500,000,000 here to do it ail. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet I want to say that I 
think the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] are entirely right in their 
contention about the debenture plan. We have reached the 
point here where we really have something in the bill that will 
do this work and take care of the farmer. There is no revenue 
raised by the debenture provision that we have placed in this 
bill. The bill that provided for raising that revenue originated 
in the House. It came properly from the other end of the 
Capitol, and that revenue is now being derived; and when it 
reaches the border line of our country we simply divide it 
and take a part of it as it starts upon its journey to the United 
States Treasury and give half of it to the farmer; and how is 
it derived? That money is acquired through import duties 
upon farm products that come into this country in competition 
with that which the farmer produces here, and they come into 
this country to be scld in competition with his products in the 
home market. 

Who on earth can object to such a fair proposition as that? 
There is not any question about this thing being fair. We 
would be justified, in fact, in taking the whole 42 cents a 
bushel; but we are not doing that. We are taking just half of 
it and applying it to the wheat and corn exported from the 
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United States, and we are giving 2 cents a pound, or $10 a bale, 
on cotton. 

This will help to stabilize grain and cotton prices through- 
out the country. Every Senator here knows that that will 
be the effect of it; and now what are we told? That the 
body at the other end of the Capitol, one of the legislative 
branches of the Government, threaten to create a parliamentary 
situation where they will not even consider this debenture 
measure passed by the Senate. 

Now, Senators, is the time for this body to show its mettle, 
to see whether or not it is willing to sit here throughout the 
year and insist upon fair treatment for itself and fair treat- 
ment for the farmers of the United States. Let the other 
branch of Congress know that we are not going to permit this 
creit reief measure to be waved aside in this fashion; that 
we know we are right, we know the ground we stand upon, 
and we are going to insist on it; and if they want to prolong 
the session by ignoring this demand of the American farmers, 
through their Senators here, who are standing for them and by 
them, then let us make it a session of a year’s length and 
rem:in here until the regular session shall convene in December. 

Now is the time for Senators to show whether or not they 
are the friends of the farmer, those who are not anxious to 
get away from here and go off and play golf or go fishing or 
have a vacation in Europe, who are willing to stay here and 
help fight this thing out for the farmers if it takes all the 
year, and put them back on their feet, and let some of them 
buy some of these homes that have been sold frony under them 
under mortgage, and put hope again in the hearts of the great 
army of American agriculture, 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will stand firm by the posi- 
tion it has taken; and I think the amendment which I have 
offered ought to be adopted. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herritn] is an unwise and 
extravagant proposition. The committee, after very careful 
consideration and study, thought that $500,000,000 was ample. 
Indeed, in the bill as it was first proposed, and in all the bills 
that had preceded it, $300,000,000 had been considered suffi- 
ecient by the committee and Congress on three separate votes. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, when he appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, stated that 
$300,000,000, in his opinion, was sufficient. The committee 
added $200,000,000 in order to have a sum equal to that which 
had been proposed by the House of Representatives. - 

Congress convenes in December, and I should think those 
who were true friends of the bill would use every effort to 
make this legislation exemplary, and not load it down with 
extravagant and foolish amendments. 

I certainly hope that the Senate will not add $500,000,000 
to the $500,000,000 provided in the bill, making this known as 
a billion-dollar bill. It is foolish; it is unwise. 

I know the Senator offered the amendment in all sincerity, 
but I am just as sincere when I denounce it as being a foolish 
proposition. 

Mr. REED. 


Mr. President, I want to say a very brief word 
about the propositions of law enunciated by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 


Norris]. I do not think it is right that we should permit state- 
ments as to the fundamental law to go unchallenged if we dis- 
agree with them. 

I agree fully with the statement of the Senator from Arkansas 
that the farm bill with its debenture amendment is not a bill 
raising revenue within the meaning of the Constitution requir- 
ing such bills to originate in the House. If I understand cor- 
rectly the terms of the debenture amendment it creates a new 
kind of currency receivable for a particular kind of public 
dues, very much as the old greenback currency was and is 
receivable for certain public dues and not for others. 

The term “debenture” may mislead because of its suggestion 
of a particular type of bond that has come into frequent use 
nowadays; but fhe thing that in this bill is called a debenture 
is paper money receivable for a particular type of public dues, 
and in my judgment if it goes into effect it will be a very short 
time before Congress will make it receivable for all kinds of 
public dues, and make it legal tender in other respects. How- 
ever that may be, it is the creation, the origination of a new 
type of money, and is no more a bill raising revenue than would 
be a bill creating a new type of Federal reserve bank notes, 

I can not agree, however, with the statement that if it were 
a revenue-raising amendment within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution it might be added by the Senate as an amendment 
to any sort of bill. If that proposition were sound, then we 
might attach a taxation provision or a tax-raising measure to 
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any private pension bill that came to us from the House and 
claim that as the bill in its original form originated in the 
House we were within the terms of the Constitution. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. REED. In just a moment. I did not understand that the 
Senator from Arkansas advanced that proposition 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No. 

Mr. REED. But I did understand it to be a proposition ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Nebraska, and it was because of 
my dissent from that that I felt impelled to rise. 

Surely nothing could so nullify that clause in the Federal 
Constitution as to contend that we might take any Dill of 
whatever character—private pension bill, or claim bill, or what 
not—and add to it a revision of the revenue-raising system of 
the United States. No lawyer, I think, when confronted with 
that reductio ad absurdum, would claim that that was a proper 
construction of the Constitution. It would mean a complete 
nullification of that clause of the Constitution. 

Finally, Mr. President, it seems to me that an extended debate 
on this proposition is a futile thing because of the fact that each 
House is the final judge for itself of its interpretation and of 
the proper construction of this clause of the Constitution. If 
we decide that we want to add a tax raising bill to a private 
pension bill, the House can not prevent us, and no amount of 
thundering there will in any way affect our action, except as it 
may appeal to our reason; it can not control us. Correspond- 
ingly, no amount of thundering here can in any way control the 
discretion which the House will exercise when it decides 
whether it will or will not accept an amendment to a bill we 
may send to it. 

Only the essential good sense that is supposed to exist at both 
ends of the Capitol, the comity and the courtesy which each 
House ought to exercise toward the other, will control the exer- 
cise of that power which reposes independently in each House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I merely desire to add to what 
I said a few moments ago, that each House should give full 
and fair force and effect to the constitutional provision, and 
that no constitutional provision should be invoked by either 
House to prevent a fair expression of the opinion of the other 
House in a matter or touching a subject concerning which that 
House is at liberty to take its resolve. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the question which 
has been engaging the attention of the Senate for a short time 
this morning was raised in connection with a measure which 
had the consideration of the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of Arid Lands, one of the bills dealing with the de- 
velopment of the Calorado River, the so-called Boulder Daum 
bills. One of the bills provided in general terms for the inau- 
guration of the enterprise, and then provided for the issuance 
of bonds to meet the expenses incurred. The point was raised 
by the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] that such 
a bill could not originate in the Senate of the United States 
because it was a bill for raising revenue, that is to say, the 
revenue which was to be raised with it to meet the expense of 
the enterprise. He made a very persuasive argument in sup- 
port of his contention, and referred particularly to the action 
taken by the House with respect to a bill passed by the Senate 
during the war time, a naval bill, which, after making pro- 
vision for construction, made provision for raising the money 
with which to meet the expenditures occasioned by the operation 
of the bill. 

His argument was answered by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JoHNson], who referred in that con- 
nection to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to which the attention of the Senate has been called by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. The argument 
was so perfectly persuasive, so entirely convincing in character, 
the authorities were so conclusive upon every aspect of the 
matter, that my recollection is that even the ardent Senator 
from Arizona did not press his contention, and the view ex- 
pressed by the Senator from California was adopted by the 
entire committee, and the bill was reported with that feature 
in it. 

I can not believe, Mr. President, whatever may be said by 
newspaper writers, that the leaders of the dominant party, who 
will control, no doubt, the action of the House, can be possibly 
persuaded to do the plain violence to the Constitution of the 
United States, which would be implied in action such as it is 
suggested would be taken. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 
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Mr. REED. Does the Senator agree that the scheme out- 
lined in this debenture plan is not a bill raising revenue within 
the meaning of the Constitution? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is aside from the question. 
The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States is that 
when legislation has some other primary object, but the matter 
of raising revenue is incidental to the primary object of the 
bill, that is not a bill for raising revenue. This is a bill for 
farm relief. It provides various methods of according the re- 
lief. One of those is the issuance of debentures on the exporta- 
tion of commodities. It raises no revenue. 
into the Treasury. So far as that is concerned, it stops reve- 
nue from going into the Treasury. 

I fully agree that it would be entirely indefensible in the 
Senate of the United States to tack on to another bill here a 


bill manifestly for the purpose of raising revenue “to meet the | 


general expenses of the Government.” That is the language of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, that a revenue bill 
within the meaning of the Constitution is a bill intended to 


raise revenue to meet the general expenses of the Government. | 


This is not such a bill as that. 

Mr. REED. On that the Senator and I do not disagree. I 
Was anxious to find if that was his interpretation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I fully agree with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that we could not tack a general tariff bill, 
for instance, to some legislation that was pending here in the 
Senate entirely within the scope of its activities. It is simply 
a question as to whether the bill is one for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue to meet the general expenditures of the Government, 
or whether, if it does raise some revenue, that is merely inci- 
dental to the general scope and plan of the bill dealing with an 
entirely different subject. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit another question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The illustration the Senator gave us, the matter 
of the Boulder Dam bill, with the provision for bonds, suggests 
a difference also, because that was not revenue in the true sense. 


It was merely a temporary provision of funds which would be 


repaid out of revenue, and that distinction might justify a differ- | 
ent conclusion from that arrived at in the case of a general | 

| ator yield? 
The fact was that the bonds in | 


tax bill. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
that case were to be sold and the money was to be paid into 


the Treasury of the United States, as a matter of course, from | 
that sense revenue was to be | 
raised, but it was to be raised simply incidentally to the general | 


the sale of the bonds, and in 


purpose of the bill to carry on the construction work. 


I ought to say, Mr. President, that the naval bill to which I 


referred as having passed this body, as I recollect, unanimously, 
went over to the House, and after its arrival there the leader 
in the House merely stated that it was a bill for raising reve- 
nue, and accordingly could not originate in the Senate, and the 
minority leader rose and agreed with the contention made. 


stitutional question involved and without anybody calling at- 
tention at all to the adjudications by the Supreme Court of the 
United States or the reasons assigned by them. 


sider that that ought to be regarded as in any sense controlling 
upon their action. 

Of course, it would probably defeat all farm relief legislation 
at this session of Congress should the House take that attitude, 
for I can not believe that, even though the necessities for the 
legislation are persuasive in the very highest degree, the Sen- 
ate of the United States could possibly yield to any contention 
of that character npon the part of the House of Representatives. 


confided to it as well as to the House of Representatives by | 


the Constitution. 
Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I am sorry I can not agree 
with the contention of the very able Senators from Arkansas, 


Nebraska, and Montana that the question whether the deben- | 
doubt. | 


ture plan is a revenue-raising measure is free from 
Those who maintain that the provisions of the Constitution arc 
restricted to the collection of taxes rely for definition upon that 
very weighty authority, Mr. Justice Story, and I will concede 
also that the preponderance of judicial opinion by the Supreme 
Court of the United States is to the same effect. Nevertheless 
it will be noted that in nearly all the decisions rendered by the 
Supreme Court on this question some exceptional 
existed. For instance, in the decision in Two hundred and first 


United States Reports the question was of the tax on national | 
bank note circulation, and it was held asin other decisions of the | 
Supreme Court that the question of any revenue that might | 


result was an incident rather than a principal object of the 
legislation. 
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It was also decided in United States v. Norton (91 U. S. 
566) that the law creating the money-order system was not a 
revenue measure because the alleged object of the money-order 
legislation, as stated in the first section of the bill relating to it, 
was “to promote public convenience and to secure greater se- 
curity in the transmission of money through the United States 
mails.” The question was elaborately argued in a subordinate 
court of the United States in Warner against Fowler. This was 
an action brought against the postmaster of the city of New York 
for failure to deliver letters. He sought to have the case 
tried in the United States court because he claimed that his 
action was under the revenue laws of the country. This con- 
tention was sustained. It was decided in that case: 

The revenue of the State is the produce of taxes, excise, customs, 
and duties which it collects and receives into the treasury for public 
use. © © * All which are imposed by ther 
when collected, the revenue of the 
the revenue of the State, all 
laws regulating taxes and giving such rules for their collection 
| are taxes relating to the revenue. The duty paid for the carriage of 

letters by the agency of the Government is at times a most important 
| branch of the public revenue, and the laws relating to the same are of 
the importance to the revenue. * * * Duties taxes 
| collected under the tariff laws of the United States, upon the importa- 
| tion of foreign goods into the country, are the revenue of the State: and 

laws regulating the collection of such duties or taxes, and prescribing 
| rules to officials employed in such collection, are laws relating to the 
revenue. 


taxes the State 


» whe 


They are its income. As they are 


such 


greatest 


or 


This is conceded. But such duties or taxes are no more the 
revenue of the State than are the duties or taxes collected under the 
post office of the United States, for the carriage of letters in 
the public the revenue of the And the laws regulating 
the collection of duties or taxes upon the importation of foreign goods 
into the country, and prescribing rules for the government of officials in 
the collection of such duties or taxes, are no more laws relating to the 
revenue than are the laws which regulate the mode of collecting duties 
or taxes for the carriage of letters in the public maiis, or which pre- 
scribe rules for the conduct of officials in the collection of such duties 


laws 


i? 
ils, 


State. 





So that at |} 
least the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation did not con- | 


or taxes for such carriage. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 

Mr. BURTON. I would prefer not to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I merely wished to ask the 
Senator from what he was quoting. 

Mr. BURTON. From the case of Warner v. Fowler (4 
Blatchford, 311). Then, in United States rv. Bromley (12 
Howard, 97), it was ruled that a bill reducing postage was a 
revenue law. 

Particularly in recent years the House of Representatives has 
been very insistent upon its right to restrict to its own body 
the originating of measures relating to revenue. Even that 
very able Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Spooner, some years ago 


° | in this body struck a discordant note here in the general opin- 
The matter was disposed of without any argument on the con- | 


ion entertained in the Senate. 
Hinds’ Precedents, page 961: 
Mr. President, I to say a word, and only a word, about this 


matter. I not with the Senator from Alabama, and I do 
not quite agree with the Senator from Ohio— 


He said, and I read from Second 


wish 


can agret 


Senators Morgan and Foraker, respectively— 


| although I do not care to enter into a discussion of the question. I 


think the clause of the Constitution which says “all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives” uses the word 
“ raising ” I do not think it means simply raising 
duties. raised by lowering duties. I think 


in a generic 
Oftentimes revenue 


sense. 


is 


. ~ 7 | it mears, in a strict sense, affecting revenue. 
It would be to surrender a large part of its legislative power | ; . 





condition | 


I most earnestly deprecate any clash between the two Houses 
on this subject. It is of supreme importance that some relief 
be given to the farming industry of the country, and I can see 

| the possibility of a wrangle between the two Houses which would 
postpone such legislation indefinitely. Each House is very in- 
sistent upon its prerogatives. 

I may quote. by way of digression, something said by the 
celebrated Federal orator, Fisher Ames, more than 100 years 
ago: 

The self-love of an individual is not warmer in its sense or 
stant in its action than the self-love of an assembly, 
tion of men is always bound to 
prerogatives an@ powers. 


More 
that jealous affee- 
bear toward its own 


con- 


which a body 


In recent years the House of Representatives has sought to 
enforce the rule that the initiative of legislation having to do 
with revenue must be in that body in such cases as the debt 
settlement with one of the foreign powers. That was s: 
i have a bearing upon revenue. There are numerous other in- 


id to 
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stances which may be quoted upon which there is the same 
insistence. 

To recapitulate, I wish to say that while I think the pre- 
ponderance of judicial authority is that the constitutional pro- 
vision pertains to actual provisions for the raising of revenue, 
that question is not free from doubt even in judicial decisions, 
for, as I have already said, it was decided in United States 
against Bromley that an act “reducing” is a revenue act, and, 
second, that the broad, important question of the prerogative of 
the two Houses is involved here and that according to recent 
precedents the House has insisted upon a very strong interpre 
tation of this constitutional provision. I wish especially to warn 
against a deadlock between the two Houses. I do not favor the 
debenture plan, because I think it is utterly erroneous from an 
economie standpoint, and I verily believe that while it might 
temporarily help certain groups of farmers or even a consider- 
able number of those engaged in agriculture for a time, yet in the 
long run the operation of such a measure would be very injurious 
to the farmers themselves. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the discussion this morning 
well illustrates and presages what would happen if the body at 
the other end of the Capitol should see fit to reject the bill on 
constitutional grounds and return it to us simply because as 
they see it we have no authority whatever to incorporate the 
debenture plan in a senatorial bill. We have spent an hour dis- 
cussing a matter that is not before us, that may never come 
before us, and that in any event will not reach this body for 
several days to come. 

If and when it does come it certainly will be the occasion of 
prolonged discussion, as the debate this morning on what is 
yet a purely academic proposition well discloses. If they should 
reject it for that reason, it is to be presumed that all those 
who voted to embody the debenture plan in the Senate bill will 
vote that they had the right to embody it there and that they 
regarded it as constitutional when they did so vote, and also 
that other Senators who are opposed to the debenture plan 
might eventually take the same position. Under those condi- 
tions we could not force the House to put it in and the House 
could not force us to take it out. The result would be a dead- 
lock between the two Houses, with days at least of debate upon 
a proposition that had no reference whatever to the merits 
of the question involved and to the great delay of the farm 
legislation. 

And yet, Mr. President and Senators, I do not believe that any 
great good is to be accomplished by debating the question at 
this time. Certainly the House, as the able Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Burron] has just remarked, is jealous of its prerogative. 
I served, as did he and also the honorable Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Roginson] and fully one-third of the Senators about 
me, in that body for many years, and we understand how 
quickly touched they are on the question of jurisdiction. There- 
fore I very much doubt the propriety of warning them in ad- 
vance about what this body intends to do, much less threatening 
them with anything in the nature of reprisal. I think what 
we ought to do to-day is to do our duty by the bill and let it 
go to the House and then take whatever action we may deem 
wise when the bill comes back to this body. But I am well 
aware of the fact that there has been much newspaper com- 
ment on this subject; and very naturally the newspapers com- 
ment on every phase of the subject now under consideration in 
Congress; yet I do not believe that, merely based on any news- 
paper comment, the two Houses of Congress at this time should 
be launched into a discussion of an academic question which 
may never come before the two bodies. 

So, Mr. President, I most earnestly trust that we may pro- 
ceed with the discussion of the amendments which have been 
presented, and that when they shall have been dealt with, either 
adopted or rejected, we may then proceed to deal with the 
measure itself; let it go over to the other House in due course, 
and let that body handle it in accordance with its wisest judg- 
ment when it reaches that body. However, as one who has 
served in both bodies, I do deplore at this time the tightening 
of this debate, and bringing the feeling between the two bodies 
to a high tension upon a proposition which is not yet even 
before either body. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is recognized to speak on the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the position faken by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] is to prevail, then the 
Senate must not insist upon its rights. If the House of Repre- 
sentatives says that it will not pursue a certuin course, and 


The Senator from Alabama 
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notifies us of that in advance, then we must wait until that 
body tells us what to do. That is the sum and substance of the 
position of the Senator from Indiana. 

I, too, have served in the other House; and I served there 
longer, perhaps, than did the Senator from Indiana. I have 
great respect for the House and its rights; I want to treat 
the House right; and I want the House to treat the Senate 
right, for this is a mutual matter and each House should be 
considerate of the other. However, Mr. President, I am going 
to tell you what the situation is over there, as I gather it. 
There are a great many western Representatives who want to 
vote for the debenture plan, and the forces that will have the 
parliamentary situation in hand are trying to prevent that by 
refusing to let this debenture question come before the other 
branch of Congress. I submit that that is legislative tyranny; 
it is an outrageous performance. The House has no right to 
treat this branch of the legislative body with such discourtesy, 
and it haus no right to treat the farmers of America in such a 
fashion. 

This is no butterfly parade that we have on here. It goes 
to the fundamentals of right and wrong in government. The 
rights of the people are at stake. A great number of people 
are in distress, with their properties, both personal and real, 
mortgaged, are crying out to Congress to extend a helping hand. 
We have put a provision in the pending bill that will do the 
work. The debenture plan has merit in it, and the Senate has 
ordained that it shall be in the pending bill. Now, however, we 
are told that the other branch of Congress will not even per- 
mit its membership to vote on the debenture plan. It is pro- 
posed by that action to hamstring and hog tie the Representatives 
of the sovereign States in the other body. I submit that it is 
outrageous and jit ought not to be tolerated by this body. If 
the Senate is going to sit down supinely and wait for the 
House of Representatives to tell it what it ean do or can not 
do, then we have reached a pitifully low point in the seale of 
being. I do not want the House of Representatives to do that. 
I want the House to do what it thinks it ought to do, but the 
membership of the House is not going to be permitted to think 
in this matter? 

Those who are going to have authority to decide the course 
of action are, I repeat, fixing to hog tie the membership of 
that body so that the representatives of the farmers out in the 
grain-growing West are not even going to have an opportunity 
to vote on the debenture plan. Then talk about fairness in 
legislative bodies! There is no fairness in such action. I want 
the Senate to stand on its rights; I want the House of Repre- 
sentatives to stand on its rights, and both of them to do what 
they think is right; but let the two bodies act, and not one or 
two highbrows over yonder merely announce in advance, “ We 
are not going even to consider this bill; we are going to kick 
it out at the door,” though it bears the solemn sanction of the 
Senate of the United States. 

There is no Senator here who can defend that position. 
They can not defend it before their people at home, but they 
will have an opportunity to do it. It is playing politics with 
mortgaged homes, with distressed men and women and chil- 
dren, and miserable, mean politics at that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Her.in]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from California will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLterK. On page 7, between lines 22 and 23, 
proposed to insert the following: 


it is 


(c) The board is authorized to designate from time to time, as an 
agricultural commodity for the purpose of this act, (1) any regional 
or market classification or type of any agricultural commodity which 
is so different in use or marketing methods from other such classifica- 
tions or types of the commodity as to require, in the judgment of the 
board, treatment as a separate commodity under this act; or (2) any 
two or more agricultural commodities which are so closely related in 
use or marketing methods as to require, in the judgment of the board, 
joint treatment as a single commodity under this act. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If Senators who are present will accord 
me their attention, I will give the reasons for this suggested 
amendment. I will premise my statement by saying that I have 
submitted the amendment to the chairman of the committee, and 
I think I am authorized to state that he will favor it. The 
reasons for the amendment are these: The term “ agricultural 
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commodity” is not defined in the pending bill. The board is 
not specifically authorized to subdivide one commodity into sev- 
eral for the administration of the act. A commodity produced 
in one section may require different treatment than a like com- 
modity in another section, as, for example, the tobacco of Ken- 
tucky or Wisconsin and the tobacco of Virginia or Connecticut 
and apples of the Northwest and apples of the Atlantic States. 
In certain regions it may be advisable that several commodities 
be grouped and treated as a single commodity in the adminis- 
tration of the act, as, for example, apples and pears or oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit of Florida and California, the several 
varieties of deciduous fruit which may be handled and marketed 
by a single association. 

The proposed amendment would allow the board discretion in 
segregating or grouping commodities. It would permit the au- 
thorization of an additional stabilization corporation when in the 
judgment of the board conditions make separate treatment 
desirable, but not more than one stabilization corporation could 
be established for any one regional or market classification of a 
commodity. 

Not to multiply words at this moment, let me say that as the 
bill is now framed but one stabilizing corporation can be set up 
to deal with a given commodity. The proposed amendment will 
permit the board to authorize the setting up of more than one 
stabilizing corporation to deal with a given commodity, so that 
if it shall be desired by the apple growers of the Northwest—of 
Washington or of Oregon or of California—to seek and bring 
about the creation of a stabilization corporation to deal with 
that commodity raised in that great region, this amendment will 
permit the board to so authorize. I think I have made myself 
plain and I shall not take up more of the time of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr, Watson], the leader of the majority, in his 
address a few moments ago deplored the discussion in the Senate 
now of the question of whether the Senate has the right to origi- 
nate the debenture provision. It will be recalled by everyone 
who hears me that in his first speech on the pending bill 
the Senator from Indiana reproved the senior Senator from 
Arkansas for supporting the debenture plan because he then 
suggested and asserted that the senior Senator from Arkansas 
should know that the House of Representatives will decline to 
receive this bill if it embraces the debenture plan. Having 
invited and provoked discussion, after it has proceeded to the 
extent which discloses the absurdity of his suggestion, he now 
deplores any discussion of the subject until after such discus- 
sion shall have become too late. I meet the issue now because 
it has been raised heretofore by the Senator from Indiana him- 
self and because it is well known, according to press reports, 
that an effort is being made by the leaders for the administra- 
tion in the two Houses of Congress to prevent the body at the 
other end of the Capitol from expressing its will on this 
provision of the bill. After a deadlock shall have occurred no 
useful end will likely be accomplished then by making conten- 
tion as to the respective powers and privileges of the two 
Houses. It is never calculated to arouse passion or prejudice 
for a Senator to state his view of the true interpretation of a 
constitutional provision, the meaning of which has become 
involved in controversy. The press reports to which I have 
alluded declare as follows: 


The most tangible evidence of what is transpiring was in the final 
decision of the IHlouse leaders to refuse to consider the farm bill with 
the debenture provision, the decision being based on the ground that a 
reyenue measure must originate in the House, 


Remember that the Senator from Indiana when he first 
spoke on this bill declared that the House would take that posi- 
tion; then remember that the press declares that the leaders of 
the House have assumed that position, and then explain to me, 
if you can, why the Senator from Indiana is now so anxious to 
avoid discussion of the issue. Now is the time to discuss it. 
The country is entitled to know, and others who are interested 
in the subject are entitled to know, that if this thing occurs, if 
the threat which the Senator from Indiana made almost two 
weeks ago and which is now published in the press reports shall 
be carried out it will probably result in the defeat of farm leg- 
islation during the present session. 

Mr. President, the case referred to by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. BurToN] as supporting the contention in this debate that 
the debenture plan is a revenue bill, in my judgment does no 
such thing. On the contrary, it contains a true definition of 
what is a bill for raising revenue in no wise inconsistent with 
the policy of the Senate in incorporating the debenture plan. 
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Let me read from United sPates against Bromley, in Fifty- 
third Howard, at page 96. The court said: 


In its title it— 


Referring to the act under consideration— 


is declared to be an act to reduce the rates of postage and for the 
“prevention of frauds on the revenue of the Post Office Department.” 
In its character and object it is a revenue law, as it acts upon the 
rates of postage and increases the revenue by prohibiting and punishing 
fraudulent acts which lessen it. 


That is the definition in the Bromley case cited by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio of what constitutes a revenue bill, and in my 
judgment it is not incorrect or in any sense inconsistent with 
the action of the Senate. 

Mr. BURTON. Mtr. President, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senator declined to yield to me. 

Mr. BURTON. The contention which I advocated was that 
on the one side it was maintained that the provision in the Con- 
stitution refers strictly and absolutely to provisions for the 
raising of revenue. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. This decision shows that that is not the case, 
because—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I can not yield further at this 
time. I maintain that the decision does not warrant the state- 
ment made by the Senator just now, for the reason that it re- 
lated to the reduction of the postal rate. 

As to what is the correct rule, shall we take the opinion of 
the Senator from Ohio or the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States? All of us have great respect for the opinion 
of the Senator from Ohio; but touching a legal question that 
has been answered by the Supreme Court of the United States, I 
trust no one can be censured for following the decision of the 
court. 

In the case that I have already cited, in Ninety-first United 
States Reports, United States against Norton, page 569, the 
Supreme Court said: 


Certainly I yield, although the 


The construction of this limitation is practically well settled by the 
uniform action of Congress. According to that construction, it “has 
been confined to bills to levy taxes in the strict sense of the words, 
and has not been understood to extend to bills for other purposes which 
incidentally create revenue.” “ Bills for raising revenue” when enacted 
into laws become revenue Jaws. Congress was a constitutional body 
sitting under the Constitution. It was, of course, familiar with the 
phrase “ bills for raising revenue,” as used in that instrument, and the 
construction which had been given to it. 


There is a plain definition of bills for raising revenue by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to remark that it would 
be interesting to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
to be informed that they have not any right to revise the entire 
laws in relation to the Post Office because, forsooth, there might 
be some change in the postal rates. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but if the primary pur- 
pose of the bill is to raise revenue through the postal rates the 
Senate can not originate it, and the attempt ought not to be 
made. 

This involves a question of good faith. If, for political pur- 
poses, you encourage the body at the other end of the Capitol 
to refuse to consider a provision which the Senate has a right 
to originate, you take the responsibility for the defeat of farm 
relief legislation. 

When I was interrupted by the expiration of my time limit 
a few moments ago I was attempting to say that I do not believe 
the President of the United States is a party to this scheme to 
try to compel Senators to vote against their consciences and 
judgments on this important question. The statement is made 
that the issue shall be shifted to the tariff bill, and then that 
Senators who are interested in agricultural tariffs will be called 
into the presence of majesty and informed that if they do not 
discontinue their support of the debenture plan they will be 
denied the opportunity to secure just recognition for the agri- 
cultural interests of their constituents. 

I do not believe that the President of the United States is a 
party to any such plan or scheme. He indicated in the begin- 
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ning of this session his disposiffon and desire to avoid even 
influencing Congress in the consideration of what form the re- 
lief bill should take; and now we are told that the plan is to 
stifle the voices of the representatives of the people, to deny 
them the right to vote according to their consciences and judg- 
ments, to intimidate them by denying them and their constit- 
uents the opportunity to have what they are entitled to, if 
they do not stultify their consciences and vote as some political 
authority desires that they shall vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few days ago, in a discus- 
sion carried on on the floor of the Senate, it was thought that 
occasions might arise when there should be more than one 
stabilization corporation for a particular commodity. I think 
the amendment of the Senator from California meets that sit- 
uation very handsomely. So far as I am concerned, I am very 
glad to have it written into the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, do I understand that the Senator 
from Oregon proposes to accept the amendment of the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. McNARY. I stated that so far as I was concerned I had 
no objection to the amendment, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oregon a question. I do not know that there is any doubt 
about it; but the record ought to show, perhaps, that apples, 
pears, oranges, grapefruit, and lemons are agricultural com- 
modities. Would the Senator care to say that that classification 
covers those products? 

Mr. McNARY. I think so; yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, technically speaking, they may 
be regarded as horticultural products; but, as I understand, 
horticulture is one division of agriculture. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Consequently, these commodities would 
come under the head and classification of agricultural com- 
modities. 

I wanted some expression of that sort to appear in the 
ReEcorb. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator an- 
other question. Does not the Senator think that the right of 
the board to create regional stabilization corporations would be 
one of the very worst things that could possibly happen with 
regard to perishable products? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think the board would do that if 
it worked an injustice on any particular region or adversely af- 
fected any commodity; but, in my opinion, the board should 
have power to meet a regional or sectional situation for a pecu- 
liar commodity that is grown under different conditions, and 
where the transportation problem is different. The amendment 
only gives to the board authority which is not now lodged in it 
to meet a situation which it might be very necessary to meet 
at some times and occasions. 

This question was discussed in the House, and this very 
language is taken from the House bill. I think it is a decided 
improvement. It makes more liquid the definition of a com- 
modity. It extends and amplifies the power of the board; and, 
in my judgment, the power would not be exercised by the board 
if it would injure any commodity or any section of the country. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that if 
these stabilization corporations are to be purely regional in 
their activities, that is one consideration; but if they are to be 
national in their activities and are to carry on export business, 
that is an entirely different matter. 

From my viewpoint, it seems to me that the very worst thing 
that could be placed in this bill would be to suggest to the board 
that regional stabilization corporations to deal with perishable 
products might be created. If a few more things of this kind 
are done, this bill will open the door to more injury in the 
perishable-products field than it can possibly do good. 

Mr. McNARY. The able Senator is entitled to his view. I do 
not esteem it very highly in this particular instance, If there 
should be more than one stabilization corporation it would be 
under the control of one central agency, the Federal farm board. 
That board would not permit one agency to do an injury to 
another, but it might find an opportunity at some time to em- 
ploy two agencies much to the benefit of a particular commodity. 

I think this is wholesome legislation, and d am willing to trust 
to the judgment of the board that is appointed to exercise 
prudently and wisely the power granted under this provision. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I might suggest to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Diti] that the proposition involved in 
this amendment arose, I think, out of the debate that occurred 
here quite a number of days ago. Following that debate, I pre- 
pared an amendment to section 5 relating to stabilization cor- 
porations, which, if adopted, would effectuate the purposes al- 
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ready effectuated by the amendment proposed by the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsu] yesterday and adopted. 
My amendment also provided for exactly the same situation 
that is provided for in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from California, 

I think it is very vital to the success of this undertaking that 
regional or marketing classifications be considered in dealing 
with agricultural commodities. I am not going to prolong the 
debate on this matter; but I call attention to the fact that with 
respect to the commodity of tobacco alone I assume that it would 
be utterly impossible to persuade all of the tobacco growers 
of this country to join a stabilization corporation for that one 
single commodity. The contest is already on between tobacco 
growers with respect to the tariff. Those who are growing 
fillers and binders desire cheaper wrappers—Sumatra wrap- 
pers—and they want a reduction in the tariff on wrappers. On 
the other hand, there are those who are engaged in the produc- 
tion of wrappers who desire the tariff increased or left alone, 
showing conclusively that there is keen competition respecting 
the same commodity. That is likewise true with regard to 
fruits, and with regard to that product which we produce so 
abundantly in my own State, the various Classifications of 
cheese, and a great many other products. 

I want to suggest to the Senator from California that his 
amendment, in my opinion, ought to be transposed, that he 
ought to provide that all of line 7, on page 8, beginning with 
the word “ Provided,” and all of line 8 and line 9, down to and 
including the word “time,” should be stricken out, and that 
there should be inserted in lieu thereof his amendment. 

My reason for making that suggestion is this: That if the 


amendment is inserted on page 7, then his amendment will 


be inconsistent with the balance of that section or paragraph, 
for he still would leave in the bill this languag 


Provided, That no more than one stabilization corporation shall be 
certified for any one commodity for the same period of time— 


an absolute contradiction of the amendment which he proposes. 
I therefore suggest that the Senator from California accept my 
proposal to strike out the ianguage to which I have referred 
and to insert in lieu thereof the language he proposes, beginning 
with the word “ Provided.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If I understand the proposition, I see 
no objection to the suggestion. It might be a matter, when the 
bill comes to be redrafted, of inserting this amendment at the 
proper place. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am unable to hear the able 
Senator from California, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If it does not change the purpose we 
have in mind, its place in the bill is immaterial. That is what 
I undertook to say, that if it does not change the purpose, just 
where it appears in the bill is of little moment. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is true, but the Senator would still leave 
in the bill language which contradicts his amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In what particular? I did not grasp 
the force of the Senator's remark. 

Mr. BLAINE. On page 8 the Senator would still have this 
language in the bill: 


Provided, That no more than one stabilization corporation shall be 
certified for any one commodity for the same period of time, 


That language would still remain in the bill. Therefore, to 
strike this out, to carry out the purpose of the Senator from 
California, and as has been suggested by the chairman of the 
committee, I offer an amendment by way of a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California. It is iden- 
tically the sanre language, but will appear in another place in 
the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not familiar with the language of the 
proposed substitute. Let it be reported. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is the identical language that is contained 
in the amendment proposed by the Senator from California, 
copied from the House bill word for word. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, to strike out, beginning 
with line 7, the proviso, being the words, “ Provided, That no 
more than one stabilization corporation shall be certified for 
any one commodity for the same period of time,” and insert the 
language heretofore read. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As I understand the matter, the Sena- 
tor wants that provision stricken out. Why not ask to have it 
stricken out and let the amendment as proposed by me go 
forward? 
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Mr. McNARY. It would be necessary to strike from the bill 
that provision, that there shall be no more than one stabiliza- 
tion corporation, and incorporate the suggestion nmrade by the 
Senator from California or the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me suggest to the Senator from California 
that this is not technical. The section which the Senator pro- 
poses to amend is section 4, referring to the commodity advisory 
councils. The provision which he proposes refers directly to the 
question of stabilization corporations, and therefore the natural 
and logical position of the amendment is in the section providing 
for stabilization corporations. 

Mr. McNARY. Mtr. President, I think that is the correct 
place in the bill, for purposes of continuity and harmony, and, 
so far as I am able to, as chairman of the committee, I shall be 
glad to accept the amendment offered by the Senator from 
California, and improved by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do, in the respect stated. I call at- 
tention to the fact that this proposed amendment adds to section 
4 of the bill as that section is found on pages 6 and 7 by adding 
subdivision (e), which has been read again and again. This 
umendment, as amended by the suggestion of the Senator from 


Wisconsin, is, of course, agreeable to me, and I hope it will be | 


adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am sure that the Senator from 
Wisconsin, the Senator from Oregon, and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia have in mind the purpose to serve the same class of farm 
producers I want to serve. Hither they or I are under an en- 
tirely erroneous impression of what this stabilization corpora- 
tion is going to do when once it is established. 
the establishment of a stabilization corporation for the handling 
of perishable products. 
products that are not perishable. 

I recall again the fact that when this legislation was first 
planned it was planned in the interest of the staple products of 
the farm, and no thought of using it for perishables was consid- 
ered. But the legislation as written applies to perishable prod- 


ucts aS well as others, and now, by the amendment which is | 


proposed and which the chairman of the committee is willing to 
accept, any community, any region, is to be permitted to set up 
a corporation that will go out and buy up the necessary amount | 
of a product to hold the price firm on the market. 

The difficulty with that kind of a procedure will be that as 
soon as the stabilization corporation has bought any consider- 
able amount of perishable products those who are engaged in 
buying the products for the market will immediately adopt a 
policy of waiting before making purchases until it is necessary 
tor the stabilization corporation to throw that product on the 
market. 

There is a dead-line date in marketing perishables. It is not 
the same as with staple products. The inevitable result, in my 
opinion, will be that instead of helping the producers of perish- 
able products it will injure them, and all the money that is 
invested in perishables will be lost. It may be possible to put 


I refer now to | 


I am not speaking in terms of staple | 
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perishable products in a stabilization corporation temporarily, 
for one year, and lose the money involved, and help the producers 
or growers temporarily, but that policy will not be indulged in 
more than one year when experience has taught a lesson of 
that kind. 

As is known, I was very anxious to see apples and pears 
excluded from the operation of the bill. I believed at the time 
I made the contention and I believe now that the worst thing 
that could happen in this country to the great apple industry 
would be the establishment of a stabilization corporation in some 
region or community to control that product. The only hope 
we have had, after the defeat of that amendment, was that the 
board would follow the suggestion of Senators who voted against 
the amendment, to the effect that the board would never consider 
the issuance of a certificate for a stabilization corporation to a | 
few mere regional cooperative associations. But now the Sena- 
tor from California brings in an amendment, and the Senator | 
from Oregon announces his willingness to accept it, which would 
open the door and encourage the board to do the very thing 
which Senators who voted against my colleague’s amendment 
said it was inconceivable the board would ever do. 

I had hoped there were some good things in this stabilization 
proposal but if it is to be applied to perishable products it will | 
inevitably destroy the market of the products as to which the 
stabilization corporation is created or the money inyested in 
perishables will be lost, because the products purchased will 
be held too long. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. If it is not de- 
feated I hope that the board will have enough judgment never 
to allow it to apply to perishable commodities. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California, as 
modified. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron]. I 
do not know how that Senator would vote, so I transfer the 


| pair to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr] and yote 


“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BrneHam] has a general pair with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

Mr. SCHALL. I would like to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Minnesota |[Mr. SurpsTeap] is still in 
the hospital, 

Mr. SWANSON. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jones], who is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness. Consequently I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KeNprick] is detained by illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Watsn], the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and the junior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. CaRAwAy] are detained on official business. 

Mr. WAGNER. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] is unavoidably 
absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—47 


Blaine George McNary Schall 
Borah Glenn Moses Sheppard 
Brookhart Goff Norbeck Shortridge 

| Capper Greene Norris Steiwer 
Couzens Harris Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Cutting Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Dale Hastings Phipps Trammell 
Deneen Hatfield Pine Vandenberg 
Edge Howell Ransdell Walcott 
Fess Johnson Reed Warren 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson, Ind, Watson 
Frazier McMaster Sackett 


NAYS—30 


Allen Goldsborough MeKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Ashurst Gould Overman Tydings 
Barkley Hale Pittman Tyson 

Blacix Ilayden Robinson, Ark. Wagner 
Blease Hebert Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Burton Heflin Smith Waterman 
Connally Kean Steck 

Dill King Stephens 

NOT VOTING—18 

Bingham Gillett Keyes Swanson 
Bratton Glass Metcalf Walsh, Mont. 
Sroussard Hawes Patterson Wheeler 
Caraway Jones Shipstead 
Copeland Kendrick Smoot 


So Mr. SHORTRIDGE’Ss amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which I 
think is satisfactory to the chairman of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

'The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper place in the pill insert 
the following: 

That the inclusion in any governmental report, bulletin, or other 
Government publication hereinafter issued or published of any predic- 
tion with respect to cotton prices is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2. Any officer or employee of the United States who authorizes 
or is responsible for the inclusion in any such report, bulletin, or other 
publication of any such prediction, or knowingly causes the 
issuance or publication of any such report, bulletin, or other publica- 
tion containing any such prediction shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not less than $1,000 or more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both: Provided, That this provision shall not 
apply to the members of the Federal Farm Loan Board created under 


who 


this act, and when done in the performance of their duties herein 
provided for. 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when this matter was sug- 


gested a few days ago I stated I thought there was a general 
law covering the situation described by the Senator in his 
amendment. Some members of the committee expressed to the 
chairman their disapproval of the amendment which was 
offered. I am told that the Senator from Georgia has met those 
objections. It is a matter that applies particularly to cotton. 


I always look to Members of the Senate from the South in the 
consideration of those problems about which they know so much 
Personally I have no objection to the pro- 


more than I do- 
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posal if it meets with the approval of the members of the com- 
mittee who come from the Southern States where cotton is the 
chief product. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, may I ask a brief explana- 
tion from the proposer of the amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this amendment is intended to 
prevent what happened in September two years ago, after the 
cotton crop had matured and most of it gathered. Employees 
of the Agriculture Department made public in their report a 
prediction that cotton would go down in price very soon. The 
very day that report was issued—and it was done without any 
authority of law--the price of cotton dropped $10 a bale and 
continued to go down in price. The statement caused prices to 
go down so much that the value of the farmers’ cotton, after 
the crop had been made, was reduced more than a hundred 
million dollars. The farmers who had worked hard all the 
year had a large part of their earnings taken from them by 
the unauthorized statement of a Government employee, who 
predicted that cotton would go down. ‘The speculators and 
manufacturers thought there must be some reason for such a 
statement and they used it to depress the price and buy cotton 
at far less than it had cost the farmer to produce it. That 
statement caused tens of thousands of farmers’ families to deny 
themselves necessities of life during the next year. Thousands 
of farmers’ children were unable to attend school because of 
this report. Many thousand farmers had their farms and homes 
sold because of the statement of an irresponsible Government 
‘employee. ‘That statement caused thousands of business fail- 
‘ures in the South; in fact, all business, laborers, and those 
engaged in professions suffer when the cotton farmers are not 
prosperous, 

My amendment will prevent such statements in the future. 
No employee will again make such statement, knowing that it 
would cost them several thousand dollars or several years in 
the penitentiary. The amendment applies not only to em- 
ployees of the Agriculture Department but to all employees 
under the board created under the act we are now considering. 

On account of its importance to the cotton growers and every- 
one living in that section, I sincerely hope there will be no 
opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Did the Senator ascertain, 
if an existing law does not cover the situation? 

Mr. HARRIS. The existing law is in the 


upon inquiry, 


agricultural 


appropriation act, and there is no penalty whatever attached 


to it. It simply provides for taking the salary from anyone 
who gives out such a statement, so that it is not worth 
anything. The amendment covers the language of bills we 
have passed two or three times except that it applies also to 
the employees of the new board to be created under the Dill 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The explanation is satisfactory, and I 
believe the amendment is a good one. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Senator state what the penalty is? 

‘Mr. HARRIS. From $1,000 to $10,000 fine and from 1 year 
to 10 years in prison, or both. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think 
the abuses have been so great as to justify the creation of a 
crime punishable to this degree? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Georgia thinks this is 
not too great a punishment compared to the damage which 
could be done and was actually done two years ago, when 
a statement by an employee of the Department of Agriculture 
cost the farmers more than a hundred million dollars in the 
value of cotton. The statement from the department pre- 
dicting a lowering of the price of cotton that very day cost 
the farmers $60,000,000, and the statement kept down the 
price the entire season. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I think after the investigation we have had 
a provision of this kind is absolutely necessary to prohibit 
unwarranted statements issuing from our Department of 
Agriculture affecting, as they do, the sale of our agricultural 
products. That investigation led a majority of the committee 
to the conclusion that the statement issued by the department 
two years ago, to which the Senator from Georgia refers, was 
primarily and perhaps almost entirely responsible for the 
immediate break in cotton and the subsequent decline in price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for another question? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 


Mr. President, will the 
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Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I can understand how ofli- 
cials of the Government in all departments make errors and 
mistakes and that they might make exaggerated statements 
sometimes. I would like to ask if there is not some benefit to 
the cotton industry and agricultural interests generally in 
having the bulletins issued by the department? 

Mr. HARRIS. None whatever when they relate to price 
predictions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
any at all? 

Mr. HARRIS. The amendment forbids only the issuance 
of predictions as to prices, but not as to other bulletins and 
reports in regard to the condition of crops, and so forth. It 
only relates to employees without any authority of law what- 
ever predicting the price of cotton, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It seeks to prevent any 
employee from making a prediction as to prices? 

Mr. HARRIS. It relates only to price predictions. Two 
years ago, immediately after the hundred million dollars loss to 
our people, when Congress met in December I introduced a bill 
providing a similar penalty, but not being on the committee to 
which my bill was referred it was not considered. On March 30, 
three months after my bill had been introduced, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hertrn] introduced a bill similar to mine. 
He is a member of the committee, and the committee considered 
and approved his bill, which the Senate passed. I was glad to 
support his measure, similar to mine, and it was passed by the 
Senate but failed in the House. For fear the bill would not 
pass the House, the agricultural appropriation subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, approved an amendment to the bill 
appropriating funds for the next year for the Department of 
Agriculture and provided that no part of that appropriation 
should go to any employee of the department that gave out a 
statement or report relative to the price of cotton. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Georgia is entirely correct. 
The bill I drew passed the Senate providing a penalty for the 
making of predictions as to prices of farm products. The bill 
failed in the House, There is no penalty provided now. The 
Senator’s amendment would not interfere with the gathering and 
dissemination of statistics. We all want that done. We do 
not object to the department saying that there are so many 
bushels of wheat produced and so many bushels consumed and 
so many bushels exported, and that there are so many bales 
of cotton produced, so many on hand, so many consumed, and 
so many exported. What we object to is that one of the Gov- 
ernment employees or officials, after doing that, says, “It is 
our opinion that the price of cotton will go down.” Two years 
ago such a statement was made and it broke the market 
$60,000,000 in a little while, as the Senator from Georgia 
suggested. 

Mr. HARRIS. It broke the market that amount in one day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators desiring to interrupt 
other Senators must address the Chair. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. The drop in price cost the farmers in one 
day $60,000,000 on the number of bales of cotton on hand that 
day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; and we had witnesses before our com- 
mittee, as the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH], who 
was the chairman of the committee, will recall, who testified 
that it cost on the entire crop probably $400,000,000. Such a 
thing ought not to be permitted. The idea of a Government 
agent saying that, in his opinion, the price is going to go down. 
No government ever conferred such authority upon a govern- 
ment official, and it ought not to do so. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, let the amendment be 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to insert at the proper 
place in the bill the following: 


That the inclusion in any governmental report, bulletin, or other 
Government publication hereinafter issued or published of any predic- 
tion with respect to cotton prices is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2. Any officer or employee of the United States who authorizes 
or is responsible for the inclusion in any such report, bulletin, or other 


So it is better not to have 


The Secretary will state the 
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publication of any such prediction, or who knowingly causes the is- 
suance or publication of any such report, bulletin, or other publication 
containing any such prediction shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not less than $1,000 or more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more 
than five years, or both: Provided, That this provision shall not apply 
to the members of the Federal farm loan board created under this act 
and when done in the performance of their duties herein provided for. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the proviso seems to me 
to be very important. I will inquire of the Senator, who has 
proposed the amendment, if it means that the board to be 
created under this proposed act shall have full liberty to predict 
prices in respect to any agricultural commodity? 

Mr. HARRIS. It does not. It provides distinctly that that 
may be done by the board only as a part of their duties as 
provided under the bill, and they can not go beyond that. They 
will have no right to predict prices. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. So they are inhibited from predicting 
prices as are other officials referred to in the amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; except as their duties under the pro- 
posed legislation may require them to make statements. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will their duty require them to predict 
prices? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think so. I would not favor that. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, should not the amendment in- 
clude a provision to the effect that the offending official shall be 
guilty either of a felony or of a misdemeanor? It seems to me 
us the proposed amendment reads that if adopted it would not 
create any crime; it merely says “upon conviction thereof.” 
I think in order to create a crime it should read that the 
offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor or guilty of a felony. 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that it is not necessary to put that language in the bill, 
because if the offense curries a penitentiary sentence with it, 
it is a felony, and if it does not carry a penitentiary offense with 
it it is merely a misdemeanor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I 
which I send to the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


offer the amendment 


The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Louisiana will be stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, line 13, it is proposed. 
after the word “ principal,” to insert the words “and interest,” 
so that the sentence will read: 


Payments of principal and 
covered into the revolving fund. 


Also, it is proposed to strike out all of lines 14, 15, and 16, 
after the words “the revolving fund.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to the amendment, which I shall now 
explain very briefly. The paragraph in question provides that 
payments on the principal of loans shall be covered into the 
revolving fund, but later on in the same paragraph it is pro- 
vided that payments of interest on loans shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. My contention and 
the contention of those with whom I have discussed the matter 
is that if there be merely carried into the revolving fund the 
payments of principal but not the payments of interest, in a few 
years the revolving fund will cease to exist, and that there 
ought to be carried into the revolving fund not only the pay- 
ments on the principal but the payments of interest. I ask the 
chairman of the committee if the amendment is entirely agree- 
able to him, as I understand he has stated? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, there is good logic in what the 
Senator from Louisiana has said. I do not know why principal 
and interest should not be covered into the revolving fund in- 
stead of there being a division, so that the principal will go into 
the revolving fund and the interest into the unappropriated 
funds of the Treasury for miscellaneous purposes. I think prob- 
ably it would be well to cover the payments both of principal 
and interest into the revolving fund; but they are all Govern- 
ment funds, and if the division of principal and interest should 
result in a depletion of the revolving fund and Congress should 
feel the need of applying additional assistance, unquestionably 
an appropriation would be made to meet the situation. How- 
ever, I have no objection to the proposal which has been made 
by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, unless some- 
thing occurs in the course of the debate to prompt further 


interest upon any such loan shall be 
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discussion, it is my intention now to conclude what I have to 
say on the subject of the right of the Senate to initiate the 
debenture provision in the pending bill and the efforts of a 
political nature which are being made to prevent a decision on 
the question being reached by the body at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

It is asserted upon the authority of writers who assume to 
speak for the administration that— 


“Eastern administration Senators” gave out word yesterday that 
they are beginning to look with disfavor upon certain farm schedules— 


That is, tariff schedules— 


because the Senators whose States benefit from these schedules voted 
for the debenture plan. 


And also the declaration is made: 


At any rate, it is believed the administration would be better pre- 
pared and more willing for the debenture fight to center around the 
tariff. 


Two Senators are mentioned as having voted for the deben- 
ture plan. It is said: 


They could be called in after the fight has shifted to the tariff meas- 
ure and told to look at the tariff protection granted in the pending bill 
for tomatoes and grapefruit. 


This manifests a deliberate purpose not only to invoke a con- 
stitutional provision not applicable—and plainly not appli- 
cable—according to the opinion of courts and lawyers and polit- 
ical authorities to prevent consideration of the debenture plan, 
but to stimulate and encourage good, old-fashioned log rolling 
and intimidation in the process of tariff making. Is that the 
high moral standard to be prescribed in our time for legislation 
by the National Government? Those who oppose the debenture 
plan, both in Congress and out of it, including newspaper 
writers who have expressed themselves upon the subject, have 
ignored the fact that there is little distinction in principle be- 
tween high-protective tariffs levied for the benefit of the manu- 
facturing interests and debentures issued to make ugricultural 
tariffs effective for the agricultural interests. 

Moral resentment is aroused when an effort is made to give 
farmers the benefit of the tariff; it is pronounced unsound in 
economics, but it seems to be the acme of morality, approaching 
the highest state of piety in the Christian mind, to levy pro- 
hibitive tariffs at the expense of farm producers for the benefit 
of trusts and monopolies that have enjoyed the privilege of 
price fixing to a degree that can scarcely be tolerated by a free 
people. Let me say to those on the other side of the aisle 
that they will wake up one of these days to the fact that there 
is an issue of right and wrong underlying this question that 
can not be averted by political or parliamentary subterfuges. 

Another writer, close to the President, the genial and able Mr. 
Mark Sullivan, in the Sunday Evening Star, gives his view of 
what Hoover administration farm relief means. I will put 
the entire article in the Recorp, but he summarizes in this 
way: 

In short, this policy, that the American farmer shall not try to be 
an exporter to the rest of the world, is certain to be basic in the 
immediate future of American agriculture * * *. 

To the farmer we say, in effect, “ Limit yourself to producing just 
enough for the American market or as near that as you can approxi- 
mate, and we will pay you American prices for it—prices higher than 
any other farmer in the world gets. We will keep you under the 
protective tariff cloak with the rest of America and prevent the 
Argentinian, Australian, or Canadian farmer from selling in competi- 
tion with you. America shall have the highest standard of living 
in the world and you shall share it. Confine yourself to the American 
market and be content with American high prices for your 
Don’t bother with trying to raise anything for export, which, in the 
nature of thinks, must be sold at low prices.” 

Now let us contrast this policy for farming with the quite different 
policy we have for manufacturing. To manufacturing we say: 

“Export! Export more and more. Flood the world with Ameri- 
can-manufactured goods. Send American manufactures to the farthest 
corner of the earth. Make America the greatest exporting nation—in 
manufactures—in the world.” * * * 

Presently we shall reach a point where the farmer will be only, 
let us say, one-fifth of the total population. where the farmer will 
only have one yote, while the other industrial interests will have four 
votes. About that time something may happen. About that time the 
manufacturers and all those engaged in other industries may say their 
food is costing them too much. They will run into a period where it 
is difficult to sell Ameriean-manufactured goods abroad because of the 
competition of other countries. They will 
earrying out the grandiose advice about flooding 
American exports of manufactures. 


ecrons, 


obstacles to 
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And then the plan proposes to take the tariff off of agricul- 
tural products and leave the farmer wholly unprotected, while 
the highest rates known in tariff history are to be imposed on 
the importation of manufactured goods. 

I do not know where the conception of this bill originated. 
Is it the policy of the United States to suppress agriculture? 
Is it the purpose of this administration to cease all agricultural 
development, to drive more and more farmers from the fields 
to the cities, to restrict the agricultural population so that the 
farmers shall find their political influence diminished? If it is, 
then the best thing that could happen to the United States 
would be the defeat of the bill. If that is the policy of farm 
relief, God save the country from such farm relief! 

The true policy which this Nation ought to pursue is to en- 
courage in every reasonable way both agriculture and manu- 
facture. There is no justification for destroying or suppress- 
ing agriculture for the benefit of the manufacturer. The prin- 
ciple is wrong. It can not find support in the conscience and 
judgment of the American people. 

This question involves issues which are just beginning to 
appear. You make a political issue of the farm question, and 
then you complain when Senators discuss the bill from a polit- 
ical standpoint. You say that it was an issue in the last elec- 
tion; the President won, and therefore those who were de- 
feated ought to submit to his views and ought not to try to 
exercise the power and the function vested by the Constitution 
in members of legislative bodies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp at the end of my remarks the two news- 
paper articles to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Sunday Star of May 12, 1929] 


BAN oN Surpius Crors ONE AIM OF RELIEF BILL—FARMERS EXPECTED 
To Raise ONLY AS MucH Foop as UNITED STatTes ITSELF NEEDS 
By Mark Sullivan 

To say the passage of the farm relief bill is a turning point in farm- 
ing would be dramatic. It does have dramatic meaning—but it is not a 
turning point. On the contrary, it is the acceptance and final crystal- 
lization of a trend that has been under way for more than two genera- 
tions, 

The new farm relief plan, 
farmers more prosperous, 
perous, indeed. 


Senator from 


when in operation, should make many 
It may even make many farmers very pros- 
That depends largely on the men who will manage the 
new Federal farm board. 

The new plan will make farmers more prosperous so long—and this is 
important—as the total number of farmers is kept down to the number 


who can raise just enough for the American market and no more. But 
the new plan will hardly cause farming to become a growing industry. 
It will hardly cause the price of farm land to go higher—which is one 
form of prosperity that some farmers wish for. Almost certainly the 
new plan will not reverse the drift of population from farm to city. 
On the contrary, the new plan accepts that drift as a thing to be con- 
tended with. The new farm relief plan contemplates bringing greater 
prosperity to approximately the present number of farmers, but does not 
contemplate that the number shall increase, 
SURPLUS FROWNED UPON 

The plan of farm relief about to be adopted has a fundamental as- 
sumption. The assumption is that the farmer shall cease raising a 
surplus for export; that he shall raise just as much as can be con- 
sumed in America and no more. (What is here said refers to the 
familiar American crops, such as wheat, and does not, of course, refer 
to cotton, which is and always has been raised largely for export.) 

The relief that is about to go into effect goes on the basic assumption 
that the farmer's export surples is an embarrassment, a thing to be 
avoided. The plan will tend in its working out toward reducing the 
farmer’s export surplus to as near nothing as is practicable. It looks 
to keeping the American farmer prosperous by keeping his crop down 
to what the American consumer can buy, and at the same time making 
the American consumer pay a fairly high price. 

In effect, the policy of this bill says: ‘ Let the farmer stop trying 
to raise crops for sale in Europe; let him confine himself to raising 
crops that America can consume, and only so much of them as America 
can consume.” Stated with concrete reference to one crop, the policy 
says: “ Raise just as much wheat as you can sell in America, and no 
more. As to the remainder of your wheat acreage, on which you now 
raise wheat for Europe, turn that acreage into other crops which 
America can consume.” 

Hand in hand with this farm relief policy goes a tariff policy sup- 
plementing it and meant to be equally helpful to agriculture. In the 
tariff bill about to be passed it is proposed to say in effect: ‘‘ We will 
put a protective tariff not only on all crops now raised in America but 
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on all crops that can reasonably be raised in America—in short, we 
will give to the American farmer a substantial monopoly of the Ameri- 
can market as to all products that American farmers can reasonably 
raise.” 

I have said that this policy of keeping the export surplus as near zero 
as practicable is fundamental in the program now being adopted. It is 
likewise fundamental In the alternatives proposed. While limitation 
of the export surplus is not so apparent in the “ debenture” or bounty 
plan, or in the “equalization fee” plan, it is necessarily inherent there. 

If a bounty on exports should be paid, cither by the farmers them- 
selves or by the Government, the tendency would inevitably be to keep 
the bounty low by keeping the exports low. Senator Norris, of Ne- 
braska, who supported the debenture plan, understood this condition 
and accepted it. His amendment to the debenture plan contemplated, 
in effect, that the export surplus should not become larger than it 
now is. 

In short, this policy, that the American farmer shall not try to be 
an exporter to the rest of the world, is certain to be basic in the 
immediate future of American agriculture. 


IMPORTANT RESULTS SEEN 

From this policy—limiting the American farmer to raising as much ag 
the American market will buy—certain results will follow, socially and 
perhaps politically. We can understand them by comparing our policy 
about farming with our policy about other industries, 

To the farmer we say, in effect; 

“Limit yourself to producing just enough for the American market, 
or as near that as you can approximate, and we will pay you Ameri- 
ean prices for it—prices higher than any other farmer in the world 
gets. We will keep you under the protective-tariff cloak with the rest 
of America, and prevent any Argentinian, Ausiralian, or Canadian 
farmer from selling in competition with you. America shall haye the 
highest standard of living in the world and you shall share it. Confine 
yourself to the American market and be content with American high 
prices for your crops. Don’t bother with trying to raise anything for 
export, which, in the nature of things, must be sold at low prices.” 

Now, let us contrast this policy for farming with the quite different 
policy we have for manufacturing. 

To manufacturing we say: 

“Export! Export more and more. 
manufactured goods. Send American manufactures to the farthest 
coruer of the earth. Make America the greatest exporting nation—in 
manufactures-—in the world.” 

There is no malice, no evil intent, in this contrast between what we 
say to farmers and what we say to manufacturers. The contrasting 
treatment is not deliberately devised by anybody; it is the fruit of con- 
ditions at least two generations old. It began when we adopted the 
policy of a protective tariff to stimulate manufacturing. Also, the 
writer in other articles has explained that manufacturers can practice 
mass production, while farmers can not. And mass production makes it 
easy for manufacturers to have an export surplus successfully. 

Let us now see where the American farmer will end if these two prin- 
ciples are followed out—limitation of exports for the farmer, expansion 
of exports for other industries; nonexport for the farmer, aggressive 
export for the manufacturer. Let us examine the ultimate outcome of 
these two policies running parallel, 

Farmers and their families compose about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the United States—about 28,000,000 persons on farms out of a 
total population of about 118,000,000. Two or three generations ago, 
before we began to stimulate manufacturing by means of the protective 
tariff and otherwise, the farmer was more than half the total population, 


FARMERS’ STATUS IN UNITED STATES 


Flood the world with American 


The farmer is now about 25 per cent of the Nation. He has that per- 
centage of standing, of prestige, that share in the country’s economic 
structure, Also he has that proportion of political power, that measure 
of capacity to have his way. 

By 1940 the total population of the United States, as the ordinarily 
accepted rate of increase, should be about 136,000,000, All this increase 
of 18,000,000, if the present policy is continued, will have gone into 
manufacturing and trade, into industries other than farming. 

One can count on this because the farmer is told to keep his business 
down to where it will supply merely the domestic American market. To 
be sure, the increased 18,000,000 of population will consume that much 
more wheat, corn, and other farm goods, but there will be no increase 
in the number of farmers. ‘This is true, first, because the present export 
surplus which the farmer is now counseled to forget and dismiss will be 
enough to feed much of the added population in America; second, be- 
cause methods of farming always are being improved and the improve- 
ment in methods will increase farm production sufficiently to take care 
of the greater population without any increase in the number of indi- 
viduals employed in the industry of farming. 

Meantime the entire increase of population will have gone into indus- 
tries other than farming. The farm population will be stationary. The 
industrial population will be increasing rapidly. Ten years from now 
the farmer will be less than 25 per cent of the total population, The 
farmer’s share of population, the farmer's share of the total voting 
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strength, the farmer’s proportion of influence in politics, his place in 

the whole economic and social structure will be steadily growing less. 

The farmer’s economic status and his social status will tend to become 

that of gardener to an immense manufacturing and business community. 
CHANGES ARE FORECAST 

Presently we shal] reach a point where the farmer will be only, let us 
say, one-fifth of the total population, where the farmer will have only 
one vote, while the other industrial interests will have four votes. 
About that time something may happen. About that time the manufac- 
turers and all those engaged in other industries may say their food is 
costing them too much. They will run into a period where it is difficult 
to sell American manufactured goods abroad because of the competition 
of other countries. They will encounter obstacles to carrying out the 
grandiose advice about flooding the world with American exports of 
manufactures. 

At that point the manufacturers may say that America must reduce 
its manufacturing cost. Among the first things to occur to them will 
be the thought that America’s food is costing too much. The employees 
and everybody engaged in other industries will say the same thing. 
Under the pressure of diminishing wages they will look about and say: 

“The gardener’s pay is too high; our food is costing us too much. 
Let us take the tariff off farm products. We must buy our food as 
cheaply as possible. If Australia or South America or Canada is will- 
ing to produce food more cheaply, we must buy from them,” 

This would be the logical course of a country in process of becoming 
mainly a manufacturing country. If manufacturing and export is the 
main industry, agriculture must become subordinate. That is what 
happened to England when she became a manufacturing nation. 

This definite subordination of farming to other industries would seem 
likely to be the ultimate outcome of these two policies running parallel, 
the policy of nonexport for the farmer and aggressive export for the 
manufacturer. 

The farmer, relative to the rest of the population, is in a current 
similar to what has happened as between the horse and the automobile. 
In the beginning the automobile had to conform to the horse. Legisla- 
tion took care of the horse and the driver of horses—at one time some 
State laws required the automobile driver to stop until the horse driver 
should pass him. As the automobile industry grew stronger, legisla- 
tion took increasing care of it. To-day, in several cities, the horse is 
actually ruled off some streets, 

All this, of course, is about the future, and may turn out to be wrong. 
Other forces, not now possible to foresee, may come into play. One 
thoughtful farm leader admits all that is said here about the present. 
As to the future, however, he envisages a different outcome. He says 
there will be, so to speak, a merger between much of manufacturing 
and much of farming. There will be a decentralization of industry. 
He thinks that much manufacturing, now carried on in cities, will de- 
part from the high taxes, high wages, and otherwise high costs of the 
towns. They will go out to the villages. Farming communities will be 
dotted with factories. Some farmers will become part-time farmers 
and part-time workers in industry. 


{From the Washington Post of May 14, 1929] 


DEBENTURE Row MAy Be SHIFTED TO TARIFF BILL—Hoover INFLUENCE 
SEEN IN MOvk TO SWITCH FARM REBATE PROPOSAL—HELD IMPROPPRLY 
IN SENATE MEASURE—lHi0oUSE LEADERS REFUSE TO CONSIDER IT AS 
Part oF RELIEF PROGRAM—PROVISION TO Pass Upper Bopy To-pay— 
INCREASES IN DuTIES LOOKED ON AS LEVERS TO AID BATTLE AGAINST 
Bioc PLAN 

By Carlisle Bargeron 

President Hoover's hand was seen in the extra session imbroglio yes- 
terday as there appeared a well defined movement to switch the deben- 
ture fight from the farm relief bill to the tariff. 

It is believed that the administration is of the opinion that it can 
better handle the debenture advocates if it gets them face to face with 
specific tariff rates, or if the worst is to come it would not be heart- 
broken if no tariff bill passed at all, especially the present one. 

The most tangible evidence of what is transpiring was in the final 
decision of the House leaders to refuse to consider the farm bill with 
the debenture provision, the decision being based on the ground that a 
revenue measure must originate in the House. The House leaders have 
inclined to this stand all along, but were swayed by the argument of 
Senator Watson, Republican leader of the upper House, that should 
they make the fight on this ground the debenture ranks in the Senate 
would be strengthened, 

DEBENTURE 


TO PASS SENATE 


But the House leaders have decided to take their stand and their 
decision follows considerable week-end activity at the White House, 
not the least of which were invitations to both Senators Boran, of 
Idaho, and Fess, of Ohio, to come up and dine, 

The Senate will pass the farm bill with the debenture provision prob- 
ably to-day. Then the deadlock between the two Houses will follow. 
In due time the tariff bill will come over to the Senate and the deben- 
ture proponents plan to tack it onto the tariff measure. It would 
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appear to be logical to assume that with this provision on the tariff 
bill the Senate pressure for retaining it in the farm bill would be less- 
ened, whereupon the farm Dill could be gotten out of the way. It 
might then be held as answering Mr. Hoover's campaign promise to the 
farmers, for the time being, at least. 

At any rate, it is believed the administration would be better prepared 
and more willing for the debenture fight to center around the tariff. 

TARIFF RATES TO BE ARGUMENT 

The two Florida Senators voted for the debenture plan. For example, 
they could be called in after the fight has shifted to the tariff measure 
and told to look at the tariff protection granted in the pending bill for 
tomatoes and grapefruit. But if these gentlemen insist also on the 
debenture plan then it might be necessary, they could be told, to elimi- 
nate the tariff increases on tomatoes and grapefruit. 

It is significant that the word began to go out from “ eastern admin- 
istration Senators” yesterday that they were beginning to look with dis- 
favor upon certain farm schedules because the Senators whose States 
benefit from these schedules voted for the debenture plan. The word 
was one of the indetinable, untraceable things that go about the Capi- 
tol. Just who were the “eastern administration Senators” is not 
known, but the incident serves to how the debenture might be 
better handled by its opponents when it is involved with the tariff bill. 

But if the progressive Republicans and Democrats keep their alliance 
it is difficult to see how the “ disfavor” of the “ eastern administration 
Senators” can mean anything, except that they could prevent any tariff 
bill at all. 


show 


BORAH FAVORS PROPOSAL 


It is known to have been Senator Boran's attitude all along that the 
administration would be better off if it confined the debenture fight to 
the tariff bill alone. There is reason to believe that he gave Mr. Hoover 
this idea when he went to the White House for luncheon Sunday, the 
result of Senator rss, of Ohio, having called him a “ pseudo-Repub- 
lican.” 

The President and the Idaho Senator had full opportunity for a frank 
discussion, as the Senator and Mrs. Borah were the only luncheon 
guests, 

The Ohio Senator was called into the dinner party, at which there 
were several guests, apparently in order that the White House would not 
be placed in the light of taking sides. The President is having trouble 
with his invitations. 

Coincident with the other week-end developments and bearing on the 
plan to shift the debenture fight, Mr. Hoover was authoritatively repre- 
sented yesterday as being dissatisfied with the tariff bill in general and 
several items in particular. 

WOULD AID FARMER ONLY 


He has taken steps, it is said, to have some of the proposed farm 
schedules increased and the proposed industrial rates reduced, generally 
to bring the bill in line with his conception of a tariff revision for the 
farmer and not for everybody. 

The House leaders are planning to hoist some of the farm rates, but 
the President is represented as feeling that the Senate will offer the 
better opportunity of getting a bill that will more fully reflect his “ lim- 
ited revision” views. 

This representation of the President's mind seems strange, because it 
is the Senate that has been giving him the most trouble. The House 
has been going around cackling that it was not only the fair-haired but 
the more intelligent body. 

This presidential attitude, however, may serve to get the farm bill out 
of the way, come what may on the tariff. 


Mr. HARRISON. 


Mr. President, as little respect as I have 
always had for Republican campaign promises, I never thought 


that the Republican Party would be guilty of so flagrantly vio- 
lating a recent promise as they have in the consideration of this 
farm relief bill. 

You present a pitiful sight—men who gathered in your na- 
tional convention and wrote a platform such as this! Men who 
went forth in the campaign and frem a thousand rostrums pro- 
claimed your party's pledge for real farm relief. Why, here in 
your campaign book, upon the arguments on which you ran and 
upon which your President was elected, there are 86 pages on 
The Farmer and the Republican Party and 40 pages of your 
campaign book on Herbert Hoover, Friend of American Agri- 
culture. How your actions now differ from your assertions. 

Here is what your platform said. I want to burn it into your 
minds, even though I know it will not warm your hearts. You 
closed your paragraph on agriculture as follows—and this was 
after you barred the doors of your convention hall against the 
farmers and closed your ears to their pathetic appeals. I do 
not know where my friend from Indiana |Mr. Watson] was at 
that time. He started out at the head of the procession, but 
some one kidnaped him before he got very far. 

Here is what the platform says: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enactment 
of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America on a 
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basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its prosperity 
and success. 


That is what you stated. I suspect that my genial friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] had something to do with writing that. I know 
that my friend from Utah [Mr. Smoor]—who does not honor me 
now with his presence, but I wish some one would send for 
him—had a hand in writing it. Do you believe that the tariff 
monstrosity now being incubated in the House redeems that 
pledge? 

What measure could be conceived that more assuredly carries 
out in spirit and in letter this pledge than is incorporated in the 
debenture plan? What other object has it than to “place the 
agricultural interests of America on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries ”? 

Even though at that time you proclaimed your party’s 
virtue and expressed clearly your pledge, here is what the 
Democrats said about your platform and about your record and 
about your administration: 


Deception upon the farmer and stock raiser has been practiced by 
the Republican Party through false and delusive promises for more 
than 50 years. 


That is the way we started out. That statement is now 
proven true. I did not believe that you would give the farmer 
relief, but I did think you would make an open effort to do it, 
I never believed that the Republican leadership would sink to 
such depths as to employ tactics only comparable to the 3-shell- 
and-pea game. Leadership here, leadership in the House, and 
leadership at the other end of the Avenue—working together— 
employing unprecedented and deceptive means to defeat and 
destroy farm relief through the debenture plan. 

You know it is true. You know there is a concert of action. 
Why, my friend from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]—who was 
the eastern manager of the Republican Party in the late cam- 
paign, who had—yes, had—his troubles with Doctor Work, but 
who was kept on throughout the campaign—the other day 
upon the floor of the Senate asserted that the passage of this 
debenture plan on the farm relief bill was an affront to the 
House of Representatives. Was he speaking without the cards, 
or was he voicing the sense and the opinion of the man in the 
White House? 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]—who basks so often in 
the presence of the President, swinging his feet under the Presi- 
dent’s table and throwing the medicine ball in the charmed 
presidential circle—all of a sudden last week became so angry 
with those who differed from him and his chief that he wrote 
the celebrated letter to his friend Sheppey out in Ohio, It 
was not a personal letter. If you ask me whether it was in 
reply to some letter, I do not know. He did not state in his 
celebrated epistle that it was in reply to some letter that Shep- 
pey had written to him. He just says, “My dear Sheppey,” 
and then he hops off, and he starts out and abuses those men 
in the Republican Party who had the courage to stand here in 
their places in the Senate and vote their convictions and by 
their speeches and votes redeem the pledges they made for 
themselves and their party in the late campaign. They are 
called ‘“ pseudo-Republicans.” 

And when these gentlemen, like true warriors, make ready for 
battle, this spokesman for Presidents, this plagiarist of phrases, 
rises in his accustomed place and charges himself with not 
knowing what he was talking about; that he did not know that 
“pseudo” meant “counterfeit”; that he did not know that 
“pseudo” meant “ false, fraudulent, spurious, lying, deceptive.” 

There never was a more deliberate charge brought against 
men in public Hfe than that brought by the distinguished 
spokesman of the White House in that letter against the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. BorAw] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
3ROOKHART] and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] 
when he called them “ pseudo-Republicans,” taking issue with the 
Senator from Arkansas on this debenture plan, and defending 
the right of the House to reject it. Dut, Mr. President, I never 
dreamed that the Republican leadership would become so drunk 
with power as to employ technicalities in order to keep a 
measure designed to aid the great farming class from coming 
to a vote on its merits. It is the first time, so far as I know, 
that technicalities have been threatened to forestall legislation 
in behalf of anybody! But why in this instance, for the first 
time, should a doubtful proposition be raised and advanced and 
technicalities be employed to deny relief to the American 
farmer? Does he not need it now more than‘others? Was 
not this Congress called in extraordinary session for that pur- 
pose? 

You may think that you can get away with it. 


You may pat 
yourselves upon the back and say that you have fooled the 
American farmer so often that you can do it again; but, sirs, 


iever before have you resorted to such tactics. You have at 
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least had the courage, when your names were called, to vote 
against a piece of legislation that you opposed. Never before, 
so far as I know, has the Republican Party conspired, from the 
highest up down to its emissaries in this body and in the other 
body, to employ technicalities to defeat an expressed pledge to 
any class of American citizens. Take your own course. You 
have the numbers, you have the power, but how are you going 
to defend it? When reckoning day comes, what are you going 
to say? I do not care if pressure is brought to bear upon the 
most illustrious of the illustrious of this body to cite cases and 
employ their influence to defend such action; you can not hood- 
wink, you will not in this instance deceive the American farmer. 

Mr. President, here are some of the tactics that are being 
employed: I received these telegrams this morning from the 
little town in which I was raised in Mississippi. This is from 
an association of vegetable producers. They are well-meaning 
people. They are among the most patrictie of our citizenship. 
They say: 

Our information, mostly newspaper, is that fighting for debenture plan 
looks like hopeless case, and merely blocks relief bill, with all its other 
good provisions, so greatly needed by the growers; and we ask that you 
rush the farm relief bill without the debenture clause and let that 
matter be taken care of in the tariff fight. 


Here is another telegram to the same effect. 
signed by vegetable associations. Other Senators have received 
them to-day. I wired immediately to these friends to send me, 
collect, the source of the suggestion upon which they sent me 
that telegram, I know that it is propaganda. I know that the 
suggestion directly or indirectly went out of Washington, and I 
suspect that it is close to those who now direct the affairs of 
the Government, 

We are now living in an era of propaganda, a finespun organi- 
zation, knitted together with experienced hands, and extending 
in its ramifications in all directions and out into remote places 
throughout this country. This administration now boasts of 
three secretaries, where one was only required formerly, and 
one of them sits as a Member of the House of Representatives 
to give the views of the President to his colleagues and employ 
his influence there. “ Hold up the legislation for a few days, 
and we will bring pressure to bear upon these Senators and 
upon Congressnren from their constituents to reflect and with- 
draw.” Some people fall for it; but those of us who know the 
methods of the “new order” see quickly their tracks. These 
telegrams, innocently and in the best of faith sent me, are but a 
part of the general scheme. The American farmer must be 
upon guard. He can not afford to be caught in the web that this 
administration and all its busy spiders are weaving. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I desire to call up the amend- 
ment that I brought up last night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The anrendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, it is proposed to strike 
out all of lines 24 and 25, and on page 5, all of line 1, and line 2 
down to and including the comma after the word “ employees,” 
and to substitute therefor the following: 

(e) May (1) appoint and fix the salary of a secretary and, In accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923 and subject to the provisions 
of the civil service laws, appoint and fix the salaries of such experts 
and other officers and empleyecs as are necessary to execute such 
functions. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I explained the amendment 
yesterday, and if there is no discussion I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I stated yesterday that I would 
have no objection to this amendment. I conferred with the 
Department of Agriculture, and I found that the employees of 
that department carrying on expert work will be placed on a 
parity with those employed by the Federal farm board, the age 
limit of 55 years being the maximum limit, the salaries ranging 
fronr $2,000 to $6,400, and inasmuch as they will do work of the 
same character and type as that done by the department experts, 
I thought well to accept the amendment, so that those employed 
by the Federal farm board and those now being employed by 
the Department of Agriculture would be on a parity with 
respect to quality of service and character of service and 
salaries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agieeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
CouzENs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


They are both 








Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment, 
and I ask that it be reported. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

ment. 

The LecisLative CLrerK. The Senator from Wisconsin pro- 
poses to amend by striking out, on page 16, in line 12, the words 
“of 4 per cent per annum” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words: 


The clerk will report the amend- 


A rate of interest per annum equal to the lowest rate of yicld now 
(to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per cent) of any Government obligation 
bearing date of issue subsequent to April 6, 1917 (except postal-savings 
bonds), and outstanding at the time the loan is made by the board, as 
certified by the Secretary of the Treasury to the board upon its request: 
Provided, That in no case shall the rate exceed 4 per cent per annum. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I assume there is no objection 
to this amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know under what authority the 
Senator has a right to make that assumption. I have not heard 
the amendment explained. I have read the amendment, and it 
is possible I do not understand it. I would like to have a short 
explanation before I state my opposition or express myself in 
favor of the amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, as my authority for asserting 
the assumption I desire to state that I think the chairman of 
the committee voted for the merchant marine bill, or ship sub- 
sidy, by which Congress established the policy and declared the 
policy with reference to interest charges in the language, and 
the exact language, I propose by this amendment. 

Under the ship subsidy bill private parties endeavoring to 
develop the merchant marine are extended the benefits of the 
lowest rate of interest the Government is paying. I understand 
that the rate of interest under the ship subsidy bill within the 
terms of the act, which I have copied into the proposed amend- 
ment, is less than 3 per cent per annum. 

The ship subsidy provided for loaning a quarter of a billion 
dollars to private parties to build ships. The farm bill provides 
for the loaning of half a billion dollars to the farmers of this 
country, through the organizations to be set up under the bill, 
at 4 per cent. 

I think I have a right to assume that there ought not to be 
any opposition to a proposition giving to the farmers the same 
low rate of interest that Congress has given to private parties 
under the ship subsidy bill. 

One of the difficulties in trade operations to-day, so far as 
cooperatives are concerned, and so far as farmers are con- 
cerned, is the excessive interest charged. So, Mr. President, 
all I attempt to do by this amendment is to grant to the farm- 
ers the same rate of interest Congress has granted to private 
shipbuilders under the ship subsidy bill, no more, no less, and 
in exactly the same, identical language. 

I hope the amendment will prevail. I hope Congress may 
take the same attitude in loaning money to the farmers that 


Congress took in loaning money to private interests for the | 


purpose of developing the merchant marine under the ship sub- 
sidy bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
Senator? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The amendment reads “a rate of interest 
per annum equal to the lowest rate of yield now (to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 per cent)”—I presume that means an amount 
within one-eighth of 1 per cent of the lowest yield—‘ of any 
Government obligation bearing a date of issue subsequent to 
April 6, 1917.” Can the Senator tell me what that means in 
per cent of interest? 

Mr. BLAINE. I was present when the distinguished Senator 
from Washington discussed that same problem when the ship 
subsidy bill was under discussion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am not unsympathetic with the amend- 
ment of the Senator. I want him to understand that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I can give the Senator now no more informa- 


Mr. President, may I ask a question of the 


tion than was given at that time, and if I am not mistaken, | 


the Recorp will indicate that the rate would be about 3 per 
cent, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. “I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will say to the Senator 
that the lowest rate is now 3% per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
obligation that has been issued since 1917? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is the lowest rate on any bonds now out- 
standing. 

Mr. JOHNSON. About 344. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there are two issues of Treasury 
bonds that bear 354 per cent now. 


from California 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the statement has been made 
directly behind me that the lowest rate is 344 per cent, and 
another Senator states that it is 3%. I was inquiring simply 
for information, and only for the purpose of ascertaining about 
what the rate would be under the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HOWELL. I was merely depending upon my memory. 
I happened to be looking over the bond rates the other day, and 
it was my memory that 3% per cent was the lowest. I know 
this, that thé average rate of per cent now being paid by the 
Government is about 3.96 per cent; that is, upon bonds issued 
since 1917. 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. President, I do not understand that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has certified to the Shipping Bourd 
what the rate of interest is. I inquired of the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce with respect to that matter, and he 
said he was not informed. I understand, however, that the 
interest rate ranges around 3 per cent, under the provisions 
of the shipping act, and this proposed amendment is merely to 
apply the same rule in imposing interest rates upon the farmers. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when the amendment was read 
by the clerk at the desk, I construed the language to imply * 
that a greater rate than 4 per cent would be charged. The 
committee, in the consideration of the bill, deemed that 4 per 
cent was probably equitable under present circumstances. Of 
course, I would not want to see a higher rate. If Congress 
established a precedent in the case of the shipping bill by fixing 
a lower rate of interest than the one arbitrarily prescribed by 
the committee, 4 per cent per annum, I think the farm group 
would be entitled to the same consideration. I have not made 
up my mind as to just what the probable rate will be over a 
series of years. If it should eventually exceed 4 per cent, I 
would rather adhere to the view of the committee in accepting 
4 per cent. 

“Is the Senator from Wisconsin able to discuss the proposition 
from that standpoint? 

Mr. BLAINE. I did not understand the question the Senator 
from Oregon propounded. , 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the committee, as I suggested, 
fixed a flat rate of 4 per cent per annum, believing that was 
an equitable charge against the farmer for the use of the money 
that would be loaned the stabilization corporations and co- 
operative associations. I am not assured at this time just what 
the present rate is. I understand the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania to say that the lowest rate is about 3% per 
cent. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. It may be that in a short time money will 
become dearer and more valuable, and that the rate will far 


| exceed 4 per cent. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McNARY.,. In just a moment. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was going to suggest to the Senator to add 
the words “and that in no case shall it exceed 4 per cent per 
annum.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
consin yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The language of the Senatoe’s amendment 
is taken, apparently, from the Shipping Bourd act, and I call 
the attention of Senators to the provision of that measure. 

Mr. McNARY. That has been stated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It reads: 


All such loans shall bear interest at rates as follows, payable not less 





Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 









frequently than annually: During any period in which the vessel is 
operated exclusively in coastwise trade, or is inactive, the rate of inter- 
est shall be as fixed by the board, but not less than 5% per cent per 
annum, During any period in which the vessel is operated in foreign 
trade the rate shall be the lowest rate of yield (to the nearest one- 
|} eighth of 1 per cent) of any Government obligation bearing a date of 
issue subsequent to April 6, 1917 (except postal savings bon« and out- 


standing at the time the loan is made by the board, as certified by the 


Secretary of the Treasury to the board upon its request, 


That is the provision in the act, which, according to the state- 


rate of interest about 3% per cent, the loans to be made to 
active shipping interests engaged in the foreign trade, under 
this provision of the bill, at about 344 per cent. I hope the 
Senator from Oregon will accept the amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has the amendment been modified as 
suggested ? 


Mr. BLAINE. I ask that it be modified. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. On page 24, line 12, to strike out 
down through page 26, line 4, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(d) As used in this act, the term “ cooperative association” means 
an agricultural association substantially composed of and controlled by 
persons engaged in the production of agricultural products, which 
association is engaged in or controls the handling, processing, ware- 
housing, and/or marketing of any agricultural product and/or the pur- 
chasing of supplies and equipment for its members, and/or any pro- 
cessing or marketing or purchasing agency formed by one or more of 
such associations provided all of the voting stock in such agency is 
held by a cooperative association and its members. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I rise simply to request the 
Senator from California to make plain to the Senate the reason 
for changing the language now embodied in the bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If Senators will turn to pages 24 and 
25 of the bill, the last two pages, and fix their attention on 
subdivision (d), beginning at line 12, they will see what is 
to be stricken out. I propose to strike out subdivision (d) and 
insert the language which I have submitted. The reasons for 
this amendment, I think, will appeal to the Senate. Subdivision 
(d) as proposed contains the definition of “ cooperative asso- 
ciations ” as used in the act, in the first instance, to associa- 
tions qualified under the Capper-Volstead Act. In other words, 
the cooperative association which may apply for the benefits 
designed to be afforded by the bill must be an association which 
falls within the definition of the associations mentioned in the 
Capper-Volstead Act. That act applies to cooperative associa- 
tions engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Persons engaged in the production of agricultural products as farm- 
ers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit growers may act 
together in associations, corporate or otherwise, with or without capital 
steck, in collectively processing, preparing for market, handling, and 
marketing in interstate and foreign commerce such products of persons 
so engaged. Such associations may have marketing agencies in com- 
mon, and such associations and their members may make the necessary 
contracts and agreements to effect such purposes— 


And so forth. 

In other words, if subdivision (d), which I seek to have 
stricken out, remains as it appears, Only those cooperative asso- 
ciations engaged in interstate or foreign commerce are brought 
within the terms of the bill. This limitation, I submit, is alto- 
gether too narrow, in that it would exclude many associations 
producer owned and producer controlled which are engaged in 
cooperative activities directly connected with the marketing of 
agricultural products, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I notice in the language of the Senator’s 
amendment it is stated that the words “ cooperative association ” 
mean “substantially composed of and controlled by persons,” 
and so forth. What legal effect do the words “substantially 
composed ” have as to the amount of stock owned by producers 
as compared by nonproducers? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I shall attempt to answer the Senator’s 
question before I close—and I intend to be very brief. 

I repeat, it is believed that many cooperative associations 
existing or to be formed will be denied any benefits under the 
pending bill if the definition of cooperative associations remains 
as proposed, 

First, associations whose activities are confined within the 
limits of a single State; fur an association to come within the 
provisions of the Capper-Velstead Act must engage in interstate 
or foreign commerce. 

Again, associations of producers who employ an agency to do 
their marketing, the association maintaining control of the indi- 
vidual sales—und there is that type. Such an association, if 
not engaged in processing, preparing, or physically handling the 
would be excluded from the Capper-Volstead definition 
whereas through its control of the marketing it acts in a cooper- 
ative capacity to obtain uniform distribution while employing 
the facilities of some outside agency. Such an agency might be 
Inmon agency used by a number of cooperative associations 
composed of producers, 


goods, 


a cf 
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Again, the definition of cooperative associations contained in 
the Capper-Volstead Act has not been construed or interpreted 
either by judicial decision or by administrative rulings. To 
limit the Federal farm board in the first instance—and I beg 
Senators to note this thought—to dealing with associations 
qualified under the Capper-Volstead Act would require the board 
to consider and rule upon the meaning and interpretation of 
the provisions of that act defining cooperative associations. 
This would invite endless controversy among competing associa- 
tions dealing in the same commodity as to whether they were 
qualified under the Capper-Volstead Act definition. 

I submit to the thoughtful Senate that a broad definition of 
cooperative associations is preferable to a narrower one. ‘The 
board will have discretion to reject applications of associations 
which in its judgment are not entitled to support even though 
the association may be within the terms of that act or the pend- 
ing measure; whereas if a particular association is not within 
the terms of the Capper-Volstead Act the board will be utterly 
powerless to extend any assistance to it, no matter how worthy 
or desirable support may appear to be. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator for information, if the purpose 
of his amendment is not to permit the inclusion in cooperative 
associations of capitalists or pseudo-capitalists who seek to 
control by the use of their money the operations and activities 
of the cooperatives in which they do include themselves? I am 
familiar with a number of cases where capitalists have gotten 
control of cooperatives by the acquisitien of a very small 
amount of stock or by their influence not necessary here to 
repeat. If the object of the Senator’s amendment is to break 
down the cooperatives and to subject them to outside and ex- 
traneous capitalistic control, I think his amendment ought to 
be defeated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator puts the question to me 
upon the assumption that I have any such purpose in view, I 
would be violating some of the rules, written and unwritten, 
of the Senate if I made proper reply; but I must assume that 
the Senator dees not impute to me any such motives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will enforce the 
rule. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will endeavor to enforce it myself, 
I hasten to say I am sure the Senator did not impute to me 
any such purpose or motive. 

The proposed amendment was prepared, I may say, by men 
who have devoted their lives to the subject matter and who are 
friends not only of the agricultural interests but of all the 
interests of our country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
on the amendment has expired. 
the bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The amendment was carefully drafted. 
The reasons I have briefly assigned are expressed in precise 
and definite terms. Personally, I have no more interest in 
the matter than anyone who does me the honor now to listen, 
but I have been assured and convinced that if we iimit the 
associations which may avail themselves of the benefits of the 
bill to those wholly engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, 
as so limited in the Capper-Volstead Act, then we will exclude 
from its benefits many worthy associations. That is the point 
involved, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator for greater eluci- 
dation call our attention to some cooperative association desery- 
ing in character that would not come in under the provisions 
of the bill as they now stand? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. There is formed and is existing 
to-day under the laws of California an association engaged, or 
which will be engaged, in the marketing of the products of 
cooperative associations. It is stated by honorable men in full 
sympathy with the pending legislation that their activities are 
such or will be such in cooperation with the state-organized 
associations as will not bring them under the terms of sub- 
division (d). 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
why not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 


‘The time of the Senator 
He now has 10 minutes on 


That is what I want to know— 


Because, reading carefully the language 
of the Capper-Volstead Act, it is claimed that their activities 
do not fall within its terms, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. In what respect do they not? 
What is the particular corporation that does not fall under the 
provisions of the Capper-Volstead Act and that ought to be 
included? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. One that may be engaged in State oper- 
ations and State sales not interstate in scope or character. 
That would be an all-sufficient answer, because only those as- 
socintions engaged in interstate or foreign commerce are in- 
cluded under the terms of the Capper-Volstead Act. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite so, but scarcely anyone has 
thought of providing these great Federal facilities for a corpo- 
ration whose business was confined to the limits of one State. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I grant that. I have merely this fur- 
ther to add. I thought at the beginning, before my attention 
was called to the language of the Capper-Volstead Act, that 
the language of the bill was all comprehensive and all sufli- 
cient, but gentlemen who have made a close legal study of the 
matter submitted the amendment to me and in its support as- 
signed reasons therefor, which I hold in my hand. I then 
turned to the Capper-Volstead law and I read its definition of 
cooperative associations, and I was left in the state of mind I 
have expressed, namely, that there are, and there may well be, 
corporations associated under the laws of the various States 
different in their character which may not avail themselves of 
the benefits of the pending measure if their character or scope 
of operation is limited as described in the Capper-Volstead Act. 

In a matter of this character I turn to one who is a great 
authority and who ciosely and nicely gives thought to any 
proposition, namely, to the chairman of the committee. I do 
not know whether he has reached a conclusion in regard to 
whether the amendment should be adopted. It may be proper 
for me to add that when chatting with him briefly he ex- 
pressed the thought that perhaps there were other amendments 
or other provisions in the bill which would be broad enough 
to cover the matter which I seek to put into the bill. I think, 
however, Mr. President, that if Senators will give their close 
attention to the matter they will come to see that such an 
amendment as I suggest, or perhaps in modified form, should 
be put into the bill. I submit the amendment to the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, during the course of the 
Senator's remarks I propounded to him an inquiry, which he 
undoubtedly unintentionally overlooked, and therefore failed to 
shed any light upon the subject. My understanding of the basis 


of the proposed legislation with respect to cooperative marketing 
associations and also stabilization corporations is that they are 


to be farmer owned and farmer controlled. The object of that 
provision, I presume, is to prevent any insidious effort on the 
part of outsiders to obtain control of the marketing organiza- 
tions, either for the advancement of their own interests or to 
break down the cooperative movement. I assume that that is 
largely the reason why the language taken from the Capper- 
Volstead Act is incorporated in the definition and included in 
the pending bill with respect to cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations. 

The Senator from California, whatever may have been his 
intention—and I impute no bad intention, of course, to the Sena- 
tor; I do not know who drew the amendment which he has 
offered, and he has not enlightened the Senate on that subject— 
at any rate changes the definition so as to provide that an agri- 
cultural cooperative association shall mean “an agricultural 
association substantially composed of and controlled by persons 
engaged in the production of agricultural products.” 

I may be in error about my interpretation of the language, but 
I do not recall any legal definition of the word “ substantially ” 
as applied to legislation of this character. I do not understand 
that “substantially” means even a majority of those who are 
producers of any given product. If it does not mean that at 
least a majority of the owners of a cooperative association or a 
stabilization corporation shall be producers, then it would be 
entirely possible and easy for outside interests to obtain control 
of those organizations so as to come within the definition of the 
Senator’s amendment. 

I should certainly oppose the amendment if it should be left 
in that situation. I am not willing to vote for an amendment 
that will make it possible for outside interests that may be | 
antagonistic to producers to obtain control of organizations for 
whose benefit the legislation is supposed to be intended. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I fully agree with the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
tucky yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not want all that formality. 
merely said that I agreed with the Senator in that view. 


Ken- | 


" 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I appreciate the Senator’s 
agreement; but does he propose to change his amendment ac- 
cordingly? Is the Senator from California intending to modify 
his amendment so as to eliminate the language to which I 
refer? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not going to speak at length on the 
amendment; I may do so in a moment; but in order to under- 
stand more clearly the suggestion made by the able Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BarKtey] wherein he criticized the lan- 
guage “substantially composed of,” and so forth, I wish to ask, 
does the Senator desire the language to be used that is employed 
in the bill, namely, that the associations must be farmer owned 
and farm controlled? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it is necessary to include language of 
that sort, I would be in favor of it, but I am speaking now of 
the effect of the amendment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

I do not know what the position of the Senator from Oregon 
is on the amendment offered as it now stands or as it might be 
changed, but if it is going to be adopted certainly I would object 
to the inclusion of language in the amendment which would 
make it possible for a minority of outside interests to obtain 
control of these agricultural associations so as to defeat the 
very purpose of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we can easily clear this situation 
up by asking a question of the Senator from California [Mr. 
SnHorTripce}, and I ask his attention for just a moment. The 
Senator from California stated a while ago that the amendment 
was prepared by men in whom he had great confidence. Are 
they producers or the representatives of producers, or are they 
the representatives of outsiders? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They are producers, and I assume also 
representatives of producers. Some of them, I know, are owners 
of farms. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Does the Senator know whether they reaily 
represent the producers or do they represent outside commission 
men? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They represent, earnestly and ia good 
faith, the producers of agricultural products in my State and, 
I assume, also in other States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do they represent and speak for or claim to 
speak for producers of the basic products the depression in 
which has produced the agricultural situation with which we are 
undertaking to deal? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What products do they represent? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In California, for example, it would in- 
clude quite a number; it may be figs, it may be dates, it may be 
oranges, it may be grapes, it may be apricots, peaches, apples— 
the various products of our State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator will realize that any 
general language used in this amendment or in the law as it 
shall be finally enacted will not only apply to dates, figs, olives, 
and fruits of that character, but will apply also to wheat, corn, 
tobacco, cotton, and any other agricultural product. Soe, what- 
ever may be the local situation in California which might make 


Yes; if that be urged by the Senator 


| it desirable for an outside interest to obtain control of these muar- 


keting organizations, certainly that situation would not be de- 
sirable in connection with the great basie crops of the United 
States the depression in which has produced the situation that 
has made farm legislation necessary and advisable. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assuredly not, if outside interests are 
not in full harmony and sympathy with the producers of agri- 
cultural commodities of a given State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the legal definition of the expres- 
sion “association substantially composed of producers”? What 


proportion of the organization does that include? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is rather difficult to give a precise 
percentage definition of the word “substantially.” I 
and for the moment proceed, on the assumption that the board, 


assume 


matter, includ- 


ing the asseciations we have in mind, would 
judgment or discretion in defining that term, 


exercise 2 Wise 
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BARKLEY. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Unless this amendment is going to a 

vote this afternoon I shall be very glad to have it go over until 

to-morrow so that Senators may examine the language and we 
san confer and if necessary suggest amendments to my proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Whether the vote shall be taken this after- 
noon or not, certainly the amendment ought not to be voted 
on when apparently reliable technical information on the sub- 
ject does not exist. It might be possible for a court to hold 
that the ownership of 25 per cent would be a substantial owner- 
ship by producers and the other three-fourths might be con- 
trolled by outsiders. That would be a substantial interest. 
Certainly, I would not favor any amendment that would limit 
cooperative associations to such a definition as that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not want my amiable friend 
from California for a moment to think, because I have too 
high regard for him, that my question imputed an improper 
motive in the amendment. As a matter of fact, I may say 
that I have received requests from a number of persons to offer 
a similar amendment, and many valid arguments may be sug- 
gested in its support. The point I had in mind, however, arose 
out of the fact that a number of complaints have been made to 
me by members of cooperatives that outsiders, to use the ex- 
pression of my friend from Kentucky, had intruded themselves 
into the cooperatives and obtained a paramount authority, di- 
rected the activities largely, and unfortunately acquired too 
much of the profits. 

I am in sympathy with the view that the cooperatives should 
be owned and operated by the farmers and that outsiders should 
not be permitted to come into the organizations, at any rate 
to acquire any substantial control over them, because there 
would be a tendency to pervert the cooperatives from the pur- 
poses for which they were instituted, and in time, I think, the 
tendency would be for the cooperatives to gravitate into the 
eoutrol or under the authority or direction of capitalistic enter- 
prises or activities or individuals. I do not use the word 
“capitalistic” in any critical sense, but it does seem to me 
that if we undertake to permit nonfarmers, persons who are 
not engaged in agriculture, to come into the organizations little 
by little capitalistic influences will control the cooperatives and 
pervert them from the legitimate purposes for which they 
were instituted. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I desire to have read in my 
time a telegram from seven farm organizations in my State 
pertaining to the bill now before the Senate, together with my 
answer thereto. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 


Mr. 


Str. Pavut, MINN., May 4, 1929. 
Tuomas D. ScHALL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Republican platform pledge “A protective path is as vital to American 
agriculture as it is to American manufacturing. The Republican Party 


Hon. 


believes that the home market built up under the protective policy | 


belongs to the American farmer and it pledges its support of legisla- 
tion which will give this market to him to the full extent of his ability 
to supply it. We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agri- 
cultural products as are affected by foreign competition. The Repub- 
lican Party pledges itself to the development and enactment of measures 
which will place the agricultural interests of America on a basis of 
economic equality with other industries to insure its prosperity and 
success.”” These are the pledges on which farmers rely when voting and 
Republican Party succeeded. We now fear these promises are not to 
be kept. Farmers greatly disappointed with farm relief bill. The 
tariff schedules requested by farm organizations before Ways and Means 
Committee are lowest necessary to keep these pledges. Trades with 
Philippines, Canada, and other foreign governments were not included 
in party platform and our farmers deeply resent present indications that 
we are not to get full tariff protection. Disregard of these party 
platform pledges will be disastrous, 

Minnesota Farm BorREAv. 

CENTRAL COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES (INC.). 

Farm Stock anp Homp. 

MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE WOOL ASSOCIATION. 

MINNESOTA Live STOCK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 

Twin City MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
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UniTep STATES SENATR, 
COMMITTEE ON Post Orrices AND Post Roaps, 
May 13, 1929, 
MINNESOTA FARM BuREeEAUv, 
CENTRAL COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
LAND O'LAKES CRBAMERIES (INC.), 
FarM Stock AND HoMs, 
MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE Woon ASSOCIATION, 
MINNESOTA LIVE STocK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
Twin Crry MILK Propucrrs ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn, 

GENTLEMEN: It is true as you outline in your joint wire to me of 
May 4, 1929, that in the last election the platform of the Republican 
Party as well as the Democratic Party promised to put agriculture on 
an economic parity with other industries and as a consequence the 
question of farm relief was not a primary issue in the campaign. In 
my State a majority of the farmers voted for President Hoover, and 
I know they did so in the belief that the administration would promptly 
carry out its pledges to enact legislation that would substantially 
benefit the present depressed conditions among the farmers. 

No one now questions the need of restoring agriculture to its former 
plane of prosperity; but no one who does not come from an agricul- 
tural State can realize the full extent of the deflation of agriculture 
or to what an extent hard times among the farmers is being reflected 
in other branches of business. 

Since 1920 the value of farm property has decreased $21,000,000,000 
and the total of farm mortgages have increased $9,000,000,000. In 
other words, the agricultural industry has lost $30,000,000,000 in the 
last eight years. and this loss is continuing at the rate of about 
$6,000,000,000 annually. The total price of farm products sent to 
market each year in the United States is about $12,000,000,000 and it 
has been estimated by competent economists that figuring in such 
overhead charges as depreciation of the land, taxes, interest on the 
investment, and fair wages for the farmer and the other members of 
his family who labor, the fair production cost of farm commodities is 
approximately $17,000,000,000 annually, 

Taxes have tripled in amount since the war, railroad rates have been 
substantially increased, the price of machinery has more than doubled, 
food and clothing have gone up, and virtually everything else the 
farmer buys has greatly increased in price, while the commodities he 
produces are actually selling at less in many instances than they did 
eight years ago. 

These unfair conditions must be remedied if agriculture is to survive, 
and it is unthinkable that agriculture should not survive. Thirty mil- 
lions of our people live on farms, and without their efforts in raising 
foodstuffs and other raw materials the manufacturing industries of this 
Nation could not run for a single day and our great cities would 
speedily be deserted. These same 30,000,000 farm dwellers offer the 
largest single opportunity to develop our domestic market. It is as true 
to-day as it ever was that agriculture is the basic industry and that in 
the long run other businesses can not prosper unless the farmers prosper. 

This being so, it would seem to me the part of sound statesmanship 
to restore prosperous conditions to agriculture by placing it on a parity 
with other industries. I would think that manufacturers and business 
men generally should be the first to insist that this be done. Increasing 
farm prosperity can only result in increasing the Nation’s purchasing 
power, thus benefiting business and eliminating unemployment. Enlight- 
ened self-interest on the part of business and labor would seem to be 
bound up with the prosperity of the farmer. 

Our industries in America have been stimulated by a protective tariff, 
and the Republican Party has long been committed to this theory. It is 
only justice that the farmers also be given the benefit of this protection, 
and I believe that the debenture export plan offers the speedicst and 
surest method of making the tariff effective on farm products and thus 
carrying out the Republican Party’s campaign pledge to restore agri- 
culture to an economic parity with other industries. 

The average level of tariff schedules on manufactured products com- 
ing into the United States is about 46 per cent and the average value 
of the duty on farm products is only about 22 per cent. This fact alone 
shows that the farmers have not been fairly treated in the past in the 


| making of tariff schedules, and the disparity between the protection 


afforded agriculture and industry is even greater when it is considered 
that wheat and cotton, our two principal farm staples, have such an 
enormous exportable surplus that the tariff affords them no protection 
whatever. 

For these reasons I believe it only fair that the Republican theory of 
a protective tariff be extended to agriculture through the provisions of 
the export debenture plan as contained in the bill now before the Senate. 
As a matter of fact, the farmer is only asking that half of his tariff be 
made effective; and the tariff on farm products already is less than half 
as great as the average protection given to American industries, 

I have listened to the arguments Made against the debenture plan om 
the floor of the Senate, and listened with an open mind and a willing- 
ness to be convinced, but candor compels me to declare that I do not 
believe a single argument has been advanced against the export debenture 
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that could not with equal weight be urged against the protection we 
have placed around other industries. 

Do not misunderstand me. I believe in protection and always have 
voted for schedules that would foster American industries by giving 
a tariff that would reflect the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad; and now I am in favor of extending the beneficent 
effects of protection to the American farmer and maintaining his higher 
standards of living by export duties which will aid him in raising 
wheat and cotton and meat and other essential commodities in compe- 
tition with peasant labor on cheap lands in Russia, South America, the 
Orient, and other parts of the world. 

In supporting the export debenture plan I am far more consistent 
than the opponents of this measure who are committed to high protec- 
tion for industry but want to force the farmer to sell his in free-trade 
competition with the rest of the world. 

Without the debenture plan the bill before the Senate offers very few, 
if any, positive features which are not already incorporated in existing 
laws. We have acts on the statute books which permit the Department 
of Agriculture to encourage cooperatives ; clearing houses and stabilizing 
corporations among cooperatives can be organized under existing laws; 
the Federal land banks and the War Finance Board are empowered to 
loan money to aid in marketing; the warehouse act assists in the 
orderly marketing of crops by authorizing the issuance of warehouse 
certificates; and the small army of scientists in the Department of 
Agriculture are supposed to collect and give cut information on crop 
and market conditions. If the numerous laws already on the statute 
books are not administered so as to benefit the farmers, what reason 
have we for believing that we are going to improve matters by dupli- 
cating these same powers under control of a new Federal farm board? 

Members of cooperative producers’ associations from my own State 
already have informed me that they would hesitate before forming clear- 
ing houses and stabilizing corporations under a Federal farm board 
armed with such autocratic powers as it is proposed to give under the 
bill now before us; and I think it rather inconsistent to oppose the 
theory of putting the Government into business while at the same time 
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advocating the placing of more than 10,000 cooperative societies doing | 


an annual business of $2,000,000,000 under a great Federal bureaucracy 
such as is sect up by this bill. 

Frankly, without the export-debenture feature, I see nothing new in 
the so-called farm aid bill except the creation of a $500,000,000 
revolving fund for the purpose of making loans to farmers. 

In my opinion the farmers do not want more loans. They already 
are so deeply in debt that many of them will never get out unless there 
is a speedy improvement in conditions. What the farmers want is a 
price for their crops that will enable them to meet the cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit such as is allowed every other industry. 

Give the farmers fair prices and they will pay their debts without 
any additional Government aid. I believe the export-debenture plan 
will increase the price of farm products and put agriculture on a parity 
with other industries. 

The Republican Party pledged such action before and during the last 
campaign. I believe in keeping my promises and therefore I voted to 
retain the export-debenture feature of the Senate bill. 

Alexander Hamiiton advocated the debenture plan for agriculture 
when advocating the protective tariff. He stated then that it was the 
only fair and sound means of securing the benefit of the tariff to surplus 
production of agriculture. The debenture plan is nothing more nor less 
than giving to the farmer the benefit of the tariff. Manufacturers can 
easily get together and set a price for the domestic consumption which 
is impossible for the 7,000,000 farmers to do. It is argued by those 
opposing debenture that it will increase production, but it was also 
argued by the same men who are now against the debenture plan that 
the equalization fee would do that. To my mind the equalization fee 
carries within itself a penalty for overproduction and to me seems, after 
five years of study, the very best plan that could possibly be conceived 
for equalization of the farmer to that of other industries. But next to 
that certainly the debenture plan must be brought into existence if the 
farmer is to receive cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 

Germany has had the debenture plan for over 30 years. It has kept 
her agriculture on an equality with other industries of the country. 
The debenture plan has been used many times by different countries, 
and it has been found thoroughly sound and just. Why should there 
be any objection to giving the board in this bill the privilege of using 
the debenture plan if they so desire? It is not imperative, and if prices 
ean be raised for farm production without it, well and good, but if they 
find it can not be so arranged then they have the debenture plan to 
fall back upon which will, without question, raise the price to the 
extent of half the tariff. Were justice done completely the debenture 
plan should extend to the full amount of the tariff. There is 42 cents 
on a bushel of wheat. That is the amount that President Coolidge set 
after thorough investigation the difference between the cost 
raising a bushel of wheat in Canada and in the United States. 

Why should not the wheat farmer have this 42 cents above the world 
price? If the tariff was effective he would have it. The manufacturing 
industries have it and their average is 46 per cent. The average of the 
farmer's protection to-day is 22 per cent. Therefore if this debenture 
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were even put into effect all the average farmer would receive would be 
11 per cent raise in the price of his production. Certainly that is small 
enough, and no one who can claim to have any interest in the farmer 
would dare stand out in the open where the question is understood 
against such a proposition. The debenture plan as contemplated in this 
bill would give the farmer 21 cents on a bushel of wheat, 714 cents on 
a bushel of corn, etc. This raise would be definite and exact, and if 
agriculture is not to be wiped out, some means must be arrived at soon 
that will give the farmer the benefit of protection. Everything he buys 
is under that protection. Why should not everything he sells have that 
same protection? If equality is the aim, then the debenture plan, pro- 
viding the equalization plan is permanently discarded, is the only plan 
left that will do the thing that is necessary to be done. 

Best wishes, cordially yours, 
TuHos. D. SCHALL. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an article written by an able and distinguished citizen of my 
State may be printed in the Recorp. It is entitled “ The Farm- 
er’s Dollar and the Wall Street Banks’ Flurry of April, 1920.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE FARMER’S DOLLAR AND THE WALL STREET BANKS’ FLURRY OF APRIL, 
1920—TuHkr FARMER’S DOLLAR WAS TAKEN FROM THE WEST TO BRACE 
Up WEAK BANKS IN THE EAST—-A FEATURE IN THE PROBLEM OF FARM 
RELIEF—READ THE RECORD 

(A pamphlet by C. B. Billinghurst, former president of State Publishing 

Co. and editor of Pierre Daily Dakotan, Pierre, S. Dak.) 
WESTERN FARMING CONDITIONS IN 1929 

The dollar of the West is properly the farmer's dollar, for farming is 
the foundation of all values in the West. Accomplishing farm relief is 
the way to stabilize the dollar for banks and business people as well as 
for farmers, for all are supported by what comes out of the land. The 
farmer's dollar was put out of commission in 1920 by the notorious defla- 
tion act of May in that year, and still awaits being restored to useful- 
ness, for farmers are yet in the depths of the slump with unprofitable 
prices for their products, against unfair competition from foreign farm- 
ers, and against no market for surplus lands that were forced upon them 
by operations of the Federal Government in the war preparations. Not- 
withstanding propaganda from the East claiming that agriculture has 
revived, the comunon people of the West, both farmers and others, are 
hard up and have been so throughout the eight years since the deflation 
stroke of 1920, which started land foreclosures and stripped farmers of 
livestock. Many farmers are, in this spring of 1929, still without breed- 
ing stock, cows, sows, and ewes, and are destitute of seed grains. Many 
thousands of farms that had been built up and made productive by toil 
of the pioneers are lost to their rightful owners by unjustifiable fore- 
closures resulting from land inflation caused by the Government itself, 
foreclosures that could have been avoided had the Government met its 
moral obligation to farmers whom it pressed into surplus food produc- 
tion in the war time. The slight improvement here and there in agri- 

culture hardly counts in 1929. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The farm relief problem being vital in the West, the purpose of this 
pamphlet is to show the relation of the Federal reserve system to the 
problem in order that abuses of the system may be correeted and equit- 
able service established. The assembling and transferring of funds and 
finance resources from one part of the country to another in the activi- 
ties of business are correct functions of the Federal reserve system 
when wisely done. I deplore the abuses. The many-sided subject of 
farm relief can not be brought to a successful conclusion without con- 
sidering the course of the United States Government in banking opera- 
tions in the war period and its damaging effect on the West. The 
errors are clearly shown by reference to the events as they occurred. 
The Federal Reserve Board, having supervision over the banks of the 
country, is a branch of the Federal Government in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, D.C. There are seven Federal board members, two 
of whom are the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and five others are appointees of the President of the United 
States. The Reserve Board is a Government subsidiary; hence the 
Government is responsible for the acts, good or otherwise, of the board. 
The board has power to issue funds and credits to industries in one 
part of the country and to deprive industries in another part of funds 
and credits. It was such shifting of funds and credits from the West 
to the East in the criSis of 1920 that ruined farmers and broke banks 
throughout the West. It is necessary for farmers and business people 
in the West to become active in obtaining revision of Reserve Board 
methods by which unfair shifting will be prevented in the future if 
stability is to be assured. This is an important part of the problem of 
farm relief. 

CiRCUMSTANCES LEADING UP TO THE FLURRY OF WALL STREET BANKS 


During and after the war there was an era of speculating, principally 
in industrial stocks in the East, but in a small degree, comparatively, in 
The aggregate of farmers were not voluntarily engaged 


western lands. 
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in spéculation. Eastern claims of inflated land prices in the West were 
exaggerated beyond all reason. Land inflation was only in spots. There 
were great districts in which there was no inflation above prices of nor- 
mal times. The speculative boom in the East reached its height in the 
spring of 1920, when it collapsed. This brought on a bad flurry in bank- 
ing circles, which put Federal reserve officials and bank heads under 
great exertion, as shown later by authentie press reports. Banks of the 
East, loaded with loans secured by inflated stocks, were found in a weak- 
ened condition and presidents of several big banks “ lost their heads.” 
The Government at Washington, through the Federal reserve system, 
came to the rescue by “ shifting” credits from other parts of the coun- 
try by which the weak banks were kept open for business and the actual 
conditions were for a time kept secret from the public. In the Review 
of Reviews, New York, issuc of May, 1926, Frank J, Williams, writing 
on the eastern banks flurry of 1920, said: 

“Frank Vanderlip had predicted the collapse of Europe and many of 
our largest corporations were tottering. During the war American 
banks and American corporations had enjoyed unparalleled prosperity 
with little thought and effort on the part of executives. Men at the 
head of big corporations, trained in the soft days of the war, were not 
fit to cope with the stern conditions after the war. Several Wall Street 
bank presidents lost their heads and were sent back into obscurity. It 
was a time to try men’s souls and only the fearless dared to move one 
step forward.” 

DESCRIBES “ SHIFTING ” 
CALLED “ WEAK 


OF RESOURCES TO NEEDY BANKS 
SPoTs ” 


SENATOR SMOOT 


I quote from an article on operations of the Federal Reserve Board 
in the crisis of 1920 by United States Senator Reep SMoort, of Utah, in 
the Saturday Evening Post of January 5, 1929. The Senator said: 

“Some of the wiser merchants had an intuitive feeling that the boom 
would not endure, and as early as February, 1920, began cutting down 
orders. But it was not until April that the first decisive blow to the 
artificially inflated situation fell. John Wanamaker announced without 
warning that everything in his stores was offered at a discount of 20 
per cent. This precipitated the collapse of the boom, or rather definitely 
signaled the advent of that collapse. * * * Officers of the Federal 
board and the banks sat long hours at telephones and before reserve 
charts shifting resources about the country to meet weak spots.” 


SENATOR BROOKHART CITES DEFLATION BY FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Quotation from speech by United States Senator SMirH W. Brook- 
HART, of lowa, at Crown Point, Ind., August 26, 1928: 

“In May, 1920, the Food Administration was finally discontinued and 
the farmers of the United States were turned over to the tender mercies 
of the Federal Reserve Board for their deflation and their destruction 
* * * and on May 18 they held the deflation meeting * * *. 
Part of the proceedings of this meeting were held in secret, and they 
were all put into effect about October, 1920. * * * The disaster to 
agriculture that followed was the greatest in all its history.” 


THE RECORD 


The reader will observe in the above-quoted statements that inflated 
prices were discovered collapsing and eastern corporations tottering be- 
tween February and April, 1920; that on May 18 the Federal Reserve 
Zourd at Washington held a meeting, decided on its deflation policy, and 
directed a “shifting” of resources around the country to aid “ weak 
spots.” The significant thing about the occurrences at these dates is 
that the board did not resort to farm deflation until after it discovered 
corporations and weak banks of the East in danger and in distress for 
funds because of inflated and collapsing industrial stocks, following 
which western banks and farmers got notice from Washington, which 
was understood by them to be a rallying of funds from their bank loans 
and the result of which was the hurried marketing by farmers of im- 
mature livestock and other properties on which their loans were secured 
at sacrifice prices, causing ruin to all agriculture and dragging western 
banks to failure. Land inflation in the West was a slight affair and 
not menacing as compared to the danger in the enormously greater 
volume of high-priced commodities and watered stocks in the East. 
Nobody in the East indicated any concern about so-called land inflation 
in the West until Wall Street banks were found involved in inflated 
stocks securities, then funds being wanted to help along the rescue the 
deflation message—squeeze for funds—was put on the farmers. Thus 
the farmer’s dollar was taken from the West and put into circulation in 
the East, where it still remains. 

LAND—KEEP THE 


STATES GOVERNMENT INFLATED 


STRAIGHT 


THE UNITED RECORD 

On its entrance into the war in 1917 the Federal Government urged 
all farmers to increase their acreages, raise more crops and handle more 
livestock for the patriotic purpose of feeding the munitions workers in 
this country and the boys in France. Throughout the years 1917 and 
1918 up to the moment of the armistice in November, 1918, in the lob- 
bies of banks and all public buildings were flaming posters, issued under 
auspices of the Government, urging increased output by farmers and 
assuring high prices for all they could produce. The Government used 
the Federal reserve system to encourage western banks to finance farm- 
ers for increased production. Land inflation in the West did not begin 
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until after the Government urged farmers to increase their holdings and 
their output of crops and livestock. Then land agents, taking their cue 
from the Government, began to urge farmers to buy more land for the 
purpose of increasing their products as demanded by the Government. 
Farmers were drawn by the Government into land inflation that the 
Government itself had created. The Government, part Democratic and 
part Republican, was the cause of the farmers’ plight from beginning to 
end. 


THE GOVERNMENT GUARANTEED PROFIT CONTRACTS TO INDUSTRY BUT NOT 
TO AGRICULTURE 

The Government guaranteed munitions manufacturers and ‘transpor- 
tation companies cost plus profits on contracts. Farmers were under 
equal risk in the expanded production forced upon them by the Govern- 
ment but were left without guaranty. The Government urged farmers 
of the West into expansion of their operations on the expectancy that 
the war was likely to continue for several years from the entrance of 
the United States into it. Farmers were pressed into capitalizing 
increase of production that would require not less than five years of 
continuous good crops at high prices to reimburse them and give them 
any profit. But the war came to an end in the fall of 1918, only 18 
months after the United States had entered it, which blocked markets 
that had been stimulated by the war. Munitions manufacturers and 
transportation companies made millions on their guaranteed contracts 
while the farmers, having no guaranty, were ruined. The farmers’ prices 
and markets had been protected in a way by the Federal Food Commis- 
sion, which continued in operation until 1920, when it was discontinued, 
Then the reserve board took hold and trouble for agriculture began. 
The reserve board, in its deflation policy, had two motives in view: 
First, in the emergency of 1920 it wanted funds for use in the East; 
second, it wanted continuous low food prices for the East. 

In the crisis of 1920 the Government was under moral obligation to 
arrange for extension of time on loans which had been pressed onto 
farmers in the war preparations and to protect the farmers’ mar- 
kets from price slumps until they could recover their investments, but 
the Washington standard of economics required that the East be pro- 
tected and the West sacrified, which was done. The Government made 
a sorry record against millions of its loyal supporters and heavy 
taxpayers. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS STATES PLIGHT OF FARMERS 

The editor of Review of Reviews, in the issue of July, 1926, com- 
menting on conditions in the war period, said: 

“The scheme of western agriculture was wholly disrupted by the 


frantic demand from Washington that wheat, pork, and beef must be 
produced in stupendous excess quantities for the peoples of western 


Europe. In view of the temporary nature of the enlarged forcign 
demands, the war prices fixed by the Government for wheat and 
some other things did not prove to be large enough to justify the 
outlay that western farmers had made for immense quantities of new 
machinery, for necessary new buildings, and for all that pertained to 
an increased production under the handicap of a decreased supply of 
workers. The altered conditions * * * began to bear with crush- 
ing effect upon farmers who were not actually earning any profits.” 
THE CASE OF FARMERS AND PACKING HOUSES 


The situation of farmers on food orders repudiated by the Govern- 
ment was similar to that of western packing houses, as both were 
left without guaranty on orders given. Finally the Government re- 
jected all such orders. Some of the packing houses sued the Govern- 
ment and collected damages. Farmers had the same justification as 
packing houses for damages, and if they had been organized as the 
packers were they undoubtedly could have recovered damages. Quota- 
tion from press report of March 24, 1926: 

“Swift & Co. have been granted judgment against the Government for 
$1,289,000 because of lost profits in not getting sales for meat after 
the war was over, although they stood ready to furnish the pork.” 

THE EAST WANTS CONTINUED LAND DEPRESSION AND LOW FOOD PRICES 

The undertow in the industrial East always is for low-priced foods, 
and the viewpoint is that depression of western food-producing lands is 
what brings low prices. That was the undertow in the East through- 
out the war period and after, and with that motive the East used the 
banking machinery of the country to depress farm lands and the 
products thereof. Let farm lands come again to active sales on the 
market at normal prices of $150 to $200 an acre, with profitable 
prices for farm products. The East would be jealous of it and would 
attempt to interfere again, as it did with its so-called deflation stroke 
of 1920, if not forestalled. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLEN 

An Iowa press report states that Joseph II. Allen, at one time a 
well-known member of the Iowa Senate, was chairman of the 
lative council of the American Association of Joint Stock Land Banks. 
Mr. Allen had interviews with officials of the Federal reserve system 
and argued against deliberate policies of deflation in behalf of the 
agricultural States, but encountered little sympathy, Mr, Allen, refer- 
ring to conditions at Washington, said: 
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“For the first time in my life I got the uncompromising eastern 
viewpoint—cheap land, cheap food. When Mr. Allen 
reserve officials that their deflation policy would destroy agriculture, 
would drive people from the lands, he was met with the smug assur- 
ance, ‘ Well, some one will farm the land.’ ” 


CONTROL OF BANKING RESOURCES 
The plans for accomplishing farm relief include the establishing of 


an immense fund, farmer controlled, to facilitate marketing and take | 


care of crop surpluses. Such a fund could be operated only through 


the banks of the country which are dominated by the Federal reserve | 
system, which heretofore has been submissive to the viewpoint of the | 
Deposits in banks are public funds, not | 


East and hostile to the West. 
bankers’ funds, and are for use in the service of the public in com- 
mercial transactions throughout the country. The 
funds and credits into speculative ventures in the East was one 
the things that damaged agriculture in 1920. The flow 
funds still is to the East, which, if it continues, will sooner or later 
again biing trouble to the West. Money under Federal reserve régime 
has not circulated sufficiently in the channels of legitimate 
There are serious questions in the relation of the circulating of bank 
deposit funds to the process of transferring farm products into money 
returns for farmers. Any farm relief measures that may 


bunching of 
of 


by Congress are likely to fall short of functioning fully for farmers | 


uniess such measures include authority over banking operations, in 
so far as financing of farmers by marketing funds and individual loans 
is concerned, sufficiently to control all such funds for use in their 
designated purposes and prevent diverting of funds or resources into 
other channels against the interests of farmers. 
THE FARMER ARRIVES 

Farmers are to be congratulated on their collective ability to publicly 
give voice to their needs to the result that Congress assembles espe- 
cially in their interest. Now that the righting process has started it is 
timely to take account of the events that make up the reason for farm- 
relief legislation, as I have stated in this pamphlet. The citations of 
past events and the comment on them possibly may not be appreciated 
by some of the contingent devoted to eastern standpatism. However, 
Senator Smoor and many others of the old school in affairs have openly 
stated that in the East prices of commodities and stocks under the 
unrestrained policy of industrial leaders were artificially inflated until 
they collapsed. So the false economic structure of the leaders broke 
down and made havoc for East and West. The sum of it is that the 
West holds the ability to solve its own problems. It would be well for 
western people to impress on Congress the need of protecting western 
farmers’ finances for use in the West. 


NOTE 


This is written for the information of western people in my range of | 


acquaintances. I believe this is the first publishing in connected form 
of the events cited, all of which have direct bearing to-day for intelli- 
gent checking of industrial promoters who would absorb funds needed 
in the operations of agriculture. The events cited bring out the dan- 
gerous liability in leaving banking resources at the disposal of an indus- 
trial faction. The recently changed course of the Federal Reserve Board 
is an improvement on its previous work. The Reserve Board appears 
now to be more broadly serving the public instead of being swayed by 
factional interests. Congress is the power over the Reserve Board and 
can improve and strengthen its functioning. If Congress relaxes its 
control industrial high flyers will take it over. 
C. B. BILLINGHURST. 
Pierre, S. Dax., April 17, 1929. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment. There are three printed together. I wish to offer the 
last one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair state to the 
Senator from Arkansas that there is pending the amendment 
offered by the Senator from California [Mr. SHorRTRIDGE]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator had withdrawn his 
amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator undertook some 
negotiations with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLey], 


as the Chair understood; but he understood that those negotia- | 


tions were not consummated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not had the honor yet of seeing 
the Senator in question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator withdraw his amendment 
temporarily? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. I will do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ator from California withdraws his amendment. The amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The LegIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, line 5, strike out the 
words “and such exchange”; and on line 6, strike out to and 
including the word “ records” and insert “and such market in- 
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business. | 


be enacted | 


For the time being, the Sen- | 
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formation is such as to afford an accurate record of prevailing 
prices.” 

Also, in line 6 on said page, strike out the words “has accu- 
rate price.” 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. President, doubtless because of the un- 
fortunate way in which the amendment is printed, the clerk 
did not read the amendment in its entirety. I should like to 
call the attention of the chairman of the committee to the 
amendment that I seek to incorporate in the bill: 

On page 17, line 3, after the word “regularly,” strike out 
the remainder of line 3 and insert “bought and sold in the 
markets’; on the same page, line 5, strike out “and such ex- 
change’; and on line 6, strike out to and including the word 
“records”’ and insert “and such market information is such 
as to afford an accurate record of prevailing prices.” 

I also wish to modify the amendment by striking out on line 6, 
on page 17, the words “ has accurate price,” so as to perfect the 
English of the amendment. 

It is the purpose of the amendment, Mr. President—which 
has been collaborated on by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] and myself—to bring within the provision of the 
bill with regard to receiving an insurance on crop price those 
| agricultural products that are not traded in on the exchange. 
As the bill stands, no agricultural products could take advan- 
tage of this provision unless they were traded in on the ex- 
change. We wish to strike that out and permit the board to 
use whatever instrumentalities it may have to ascertain whether 
the product has a stable market value, and therefore is sus- 
ceptible of taking advantage of this provision of the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to state that 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas is en- 
tirely satisfactory to me in the form in which it is now pre- 
sented, and I believe it does substantial justice to all concerned. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I rise merely to say that I 
have no objection to the amendment as agreed upon by the 
Senators from Louisiana and Arkansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CARAWAY]. Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to an article in the New York Packer of date 
May 11, under the headline: 

California interests planning huge 
known as Federal Fruit Stabilization Corporation. Intention is to 
engage in deciduous-fruit distribution as well as the raisin business. 
Corporation to work with funds to be made available under proposed 
farm relief bill. 


fruit merger. Company to be 





I am going to ask unanimous consent to print the whole 
article in connection with my remarks, but there are certain 
features of it that I desire to read; and I think when the 
Members of the Senate see who are to be members of this cor- 
| poration they probably will not agree to the amendment offered 
by the junior Senator from California. 

I read an excerpt from the article: 





Asserting the organization now proposed has been inspired by the 
farm relief proposals under consideration in Congress and represents 
the “ most colossal undertaking ever developed for the farmers of any 
State,” he [Mr. Conn] said that articles of incorporation listing promi- 
nent growers, bankers, and business men on its board of directors had 
just been filed with the State corporation commission. 

Sufficient funds to provide for the operation of the organization before 
money is available under the farm relief plan have been pledged “ by 
the most reliable agencies in this country,” he said. It is understood 
that millions of dollars will be made available this year by California. 
Among those named by Mr. Conn as having been tentatively selected 

directors of the stabilization corporation are included Harry M. 
Creech, president and general manager of the Sunmaid Raisin Growers’ 
Association and Sunland Sales; J. M. Leslie, president of the Sunmaid 
Raisin Growers of California; J. L. Nagle, general manager of the 
California Fruit Exchange; Lucius Powers, head of the L. Powers Fruit 
Co. of Fresno; A. Emory Wishon, general manager of the Great Western 
Power Co.— 


as 


The Great Western Power Co. He is one of the “ substantial 
additions ” that will be made to the producers under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. I continue— 


| Paul Shoup, president of the Southern Pacifie— 


Is he a producer? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
orable man. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no doubt of it, but we are legislat- 

ing for farmers, not railroads. We have already passed legis- 
| lation providing for adequate returns to people engaged in the 


A very large producer and a yery hon- 
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railroad business. We have already looked after that. 
measure We are looking after the farmer— 
Walton N. Moore, 


In this 
vice chairman Federal reserve bank— 

Are we going to mix up Government officials under the word 
* substantially * suggested in the Senator's amendment ?— 
Hi. R. Freeland, grape grower of Fresno; R. J. Senior, of Sanger; R. B. 
Hyde, of Visalia; Donald D. Conn— 

It does not state what he does; he is a promoter, I judge, 
from the article— 
Scott F. Ennis, president of the Pacifie Fruit Exchange; T. T. C. 
Gregory, San Francisco attorney; R. D. Fontana, president of the Earl 
Fruit Co. of San Francisco, 


The Fruit Products Corporation is formed by the merger of the 
Italian Vineyard Co., with plants in New York, New Orleans, Los 


Angeles, and Guasti, Calif.; California Grape Products Co., with plants 
in New York, Ukiah, and Delano; California Wine Association, with 
plants at San Francisco and New York; Community Grape Corporation, 
Lodi: Garrett & Co., plants in southern California, New York State, 
and Missouri; Colonial Grape Products Co., with plants at St. Helena, 
Elkgrove, Napa, and San Francisco; National Fruit Products Co., with 
plants in Chicago and Lodi; and B. Cella, with plants at New York and 
Lodi. 

Announcement of the merger followed months of negotiations. The 
eight companies will combine their facilities and share proportionately 
in the capital stock of the concern, amounting to $15,000,000, 
the attorney, and Lloyd §. 
tries Corporation 
Economics, United 
directing the merger. 


Gregory. 
Tenny, vice president of the Fruit Indus 
and formerly Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 

States Department of Agriculture, did much in 


Should the farm relief bill become a law, Mr. Conn said, the new 
corporation, besides handling dried fruit, will purchase and ship all 
classes of fresh fruit on its own account in order to regulate and 


stabilize the market, In this way, he stated, the grower is insuring the 
trend of his own price level during the season, 
Approval of the formation of the Federal Fruit Stabilization Cor- 
‘ation was voted Tuesday by the board of directors of the California 
ineyardists’ Association at its meeting in the Hotel Fresno after Mr. 
Conn had explained the program. 

Mr. President, I ask that the entire article be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair), Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 








{From the New York Packer, May 11, 1929] 

CALIFORNIA INTERESTS PLANNING HuGe Frvuir MERGER—COMPANY TO BE 
KNOWN AS FEDERAL FRUIT STABILIZATION CORPORATION—INTENTION IS 
TO ENGAGE IN Decipvous Frvir DISTRIBUTION AS WELL AS THE 
Raisin BUSINESS—CoRPORATION TO Work WitH FuNnpDs To BE MADE 
AVAILABLE UNDeR PROPOSED FarM RELIEF BILL—EIGHT FIRMS _ IN- 
TERESTED IN GRAPE PRODUCTS IN MERGER—MANY WELL-KNOWN MEN 
on BoarpD oF DIRECTORS 

CaLir., May 10.—Creation of the Federal Fruit Stabilization 

antic company that has for its purpose the outright 

of deciduous fruits and raisins with funds to be made avail- 
able under terms of the farm relief bill now before Congress and the 
merger of eight of the State's largest fruit-products manufacturers into 

2 },000 organization was announced Tuesday night by Donald D. 

Conn, managing director of the Associated California Fruit Industries 

(li Mr. Conn spoke at a mass meeting in the civie auditorium to 

<,V00 persons. 

Declaring that these two new corporations have been set up as the 

i for a “new era in California agriculture which assures 

a fair cash return for their products,” he outlined the pro- 


FRESNO, 





orporation, a gi 


‘ 
purchas 











gram a i g 
That 20.000 growers can sell their crops for cash at stabilization 
I 
rhat raisin producers will receive from 34% to 4% cents a pound 
d . ir contract period. 
products manufacturers with interests pooled for the re- | 
a r sis will work on the deyelopment of new products 
and ex} on of markets 
zat f fresh-fruit industries will be effected through 
I r i f operations, 
( n told his auditors that in the raisin industry the plan is 
t Z box products at levels which will result in 
crops during the next 3-year cycle. The proposed 
I h iid, approximate the average paid for the 1925 crop. These 
I Z I eed to wer under a purchase contract covering 
a i of three years are 
n twenty-nine », 3% cents for Thompsons and Sultanas; 
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Nineteen thirty crop, 3% 
cents for Muscats. 

Nineteen thirty-one crop, 4 cents for Thompsons and Sultanas; 4% 
cents for Museats, 


cents for Thompsons and Sultanas; 414 


Asserting the organization now proposed has been inspired by the 
farm relief proposals under consideration in Congress and represents 
the “ most colossal undertaking ever developed for the farmers of any 
State,” be said that articles of incorporation listing prominent grow- 
bankers, and business men on its board of directors had just 
been filed with the State corporation commission, 

Sufficient funds to provide for the operation of the organization 
before money is available under the farm relief plan have been pledged 
“by the most reliable agencies in this country,” 
stood that millions of dollars will be 
California. 


ers, 


It is under- 
this year by 


he said, 
made available 

Among those named by Mr. Conn as having been tentatively selected 
as directors of the stabilization corporation are included Harry M, 
Creech, president and general manager of the Sunmaid Raisin Growers 
Association and Sunland Sales; J, M. Leslie, president of the Sunmaid 


Raisin Growers of California; J. L. Nagle, general manager of the 
California Fruit Exchange; Lucius Powers, head of the L. Powers 


Fruit Co. of Fresno; A. Emery Wishon, general manager of the Great 


Western Power Co.; Paul Shoup, president of the Southern Pacific; 
Walton N. Moore, vice chairman, Federal reserve bank; Il. R. Free- 
land, grape grower, of Fresno; R. J. Senior, of Sanger; R, HW. Hyde, 


of Visalia; Donald D. Conn; Seott I’, Ennis, president of the Pacifie 
Fruit Exchange; T. T. C. Gregory, San Francisco attorney; R,. D. 
Fontana, president of the Earl Fruit Co, of San Francisco, 


The Fruit Products Corporation is formed by the merger of the 
Italian Vineyard Co., with plants in New York, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, and Guasti, Calif.; California Grape Products Co., with 


plants in New York, Ukiah, and Delano; California Wine Association, 
with plants at San Francisco and New York; Community Grape Cor- 


poration, Lodi; Garrett & Co., plants in southern California, New 
York State, and Missouri; Colonial Grape Products Co., with plants 
at St. Helena, Elkgrove, Napa, and San Francisco; National Fruit 


Products Co., with plants in Chicago and 
plants at New York and Lodi. 

Announcement of the merger followed months of negotiations. The 

eight companies will combine their facilities and share proportionately 
in the capital stock of the concern, amounting to $15,000,000, Greg- 
ory, the attorney, and Lloyd 8. Tenny, vice president of the Fruit 
Industries Corporation and formerly chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, did much 
in directing the merger. 
' Should the farm relief bill become a law Mr. 
corporation, besides handling dried fruit, will purchase and ship all 
classes of fresh fruit on its own account in order to regulate and 
stabilize the market. In this way, he stated, the grower is insuring 
the trend of his own price level during the season. 

Approval of the formation of the Federal Fruit Stabilization Cor- 
poration was voted Tuesday by the board of directors of the California 
Vineyardists’ Association at its meeting in the Hotel Fresno after Mr. 
Conn had explained the program, 

The corporation’s plan of operation will be to buy and, when nec- 
essary, to warehouse the farm products. It will then make its 
supplies available to raisin packers and merchandisers. By this pro- 
cedure the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, which would not comment on 
the deal, and commercial operators would receive fruit through the 
stabilization corporation, Sun-Maid would be treated as one unit, its 
growers being paid in turn by the association. 

In the fresh-grape movement the C. V. A. will direct an extensive 
program for the improvement of general conditions. The association’s 
clearing-house division, which has been operating for the last two seasons 
in an endeavor to regulate shipments from California to eastern markets, 
will have additional powers during the 1929 season. 

According to Mr. Conn, changes in the clearing-house contract between 
the vineyardists’ association and fresh-grape shippers will give the asso- 
ciation stronger control over the operations of members. He said that 
applications for membership in the clearing-house associations already 
include agencies handling 85 per cent of the annual fresh-grape tonnage. 

This new program is the opening gun in the C. V. A. membership 
campaign, which was postponed 30 days while Mr, Conn went over the 
situation with officials at Washington. No reference was made at the 
mecting to the prohibition angles of the grape deal which has been the 
center of attention here and in Washington recently. 

Whether the United Raisin Growers, a sweatbox pool of “ outside 
growers,” will cooperate in the program of the new Federal Fruit Sta- 
bilization Corporation is to be determined by the executive committee of 
that organization at a meeting next week, it was announced Wednesday 
by Ben Drenth, chairman of the group. 

“At this time we are not completely familiar with the stabilization 
corporation plan, so can not either indorse or reject the program,’ Mr. 
Drenth said. “ We do not want to act until we are thoroughly familiar 
and we are doing everything we can to gain as much knowledge of the 


Lodi; and B. Cella, with 


Conn said the new 
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program as possible. It Is onr Intention to attend the various !nforma- 
tion mectings that are scheduled and to then meet to discuss the plan. 
When our mecting is beld, we will determine 
project.” 


whether we indorse the 


At its last meeting the sweatbox pool urged growers to hold out for 5 
cents a pound on their 1929 crop, a price classed by Donald D. Conn, 
managing director of the new corporation, ag “a mistake” and as “ no 
such animal.” The United Raisin at its meeting, will 
called upon to indorse a plan providing a smaller payment, but one in a 
stabilized market and industry. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to make just this 
statement about the matter before taking my seat: It has 
already been proposed that presidents, and bankers, and lawyers, 
and men engaged in all kinds of business, shall come in, and I 
have no doubt that in the end they will control this producers’ 
association. I do not think this bill was intended for that kind 
of thing. I am not in favor of the proposal made by the 
Senator from California. I do not think it ought to be agreed 
to. The Senator has already withdrawn the amendment tempo- 
rarily, and I hope he will make it permanent and excuse us fromm 
having to vote it down. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I rise merely to thank the 
Senator from Tennessee for introducing this article advertising 
California. Whether this particular organization will come 
within the terms of the bill or not, I am not prepared to say; 
I do not know; but I see nothing evil, nothing culpable, in the 
proposed organization to which this article refers. Perhaps 
hereafter I may add a few words in regard to the matter. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a telegram I have received from a 
cooperative association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Growers, 


OAKUHARPOR, O10, May 8, 1929. 
Senators WATSON and BurRTON, 
Senate Chamber, Capitol Building: 

Oldest cooperative farmers’ elevator in Ohio, operating four plants, 
approves administration relief plan with board having broad powers and 
authority recommending fair commodity price level based on carry-over 
and actual production succeeding year, with revolving fund accessible 
elevators, mills, and warehouses at low interest rate. This should mini- 
mize market fluctuations and permit larger carry-over, insuring domestic 


needs. We are opposed debenture plan or direct Government subsidy as 
wasteful and costly sysiem, incurring further competition export na- 
tions. Producer organizations can handle surplus problem with aid 


Government revolving funds and dictum strong sympathetic farm board. 
Agriculture needs marketing system having confidence of investors and 
permitting carrying larger stock to meet seasonable changes. 
OTTAWA COUNTY COOPERATIVE Co., 
L. C. ScHMUNK, General Manager. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I offer two amendments, which 
cover the same words in different places, and really amount to 
one amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment, 

The Cuier Crerk. The Senator from Wisconsin offers the 
following amendment: To strike out, on page 24, in line 4, the 
words “or member” and to insert before the word “ employee,” 
in line 4, the word “or”; and further, on page 24, in line 9, to 
strike out the words “or member” and to insert the word “ or,” 
before the word “ employee,” in line 9. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the purpose of the amendment 
is simply to strike out the penal provision with reference to 
members with respect to stock cooperatives, membership co- 
operatives, and the standard cooperative associations. 

It will be observed that this is a penal provision, and the 
offense proposed to be created is in the giving out of informa- 
tion that has been given to an officer, a director, an employee, 
or a member of any such association which has been by order 
determined to be confidential by the board created by this section. 

I can readily conceive of many situations where this penal 
provision would be violated, and violated quite generally. It 
does not take any stretch of the imagination whatsoever to 
visualize a situation whereby the board might regard something 
as confidential, and impart it to the officers of these various 
associations, and impart that same confidential information to 
the members of those associations, members who are located 
two or three thousand miles away from the city of Washington, 
back on the farms, at their social gatherings and town meetings 


The clerk will state the amend- 


and in their visitations among themselves. A farmer having 
this information, earmarked as very confidential, perhaps, 


would never know of the rule, would never know of the ex- 
treme penalty that would be inflicted upon him if he were to 


LXXI——S0O 


be | 
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tell his neighbor about it, even a neighbor who belonged to the 
same association, who had the same information. I merely de- 
sire to strike out the word “member,” so that the penal pro- 
vision will not apply to the membership of these several co- 
operative assoclations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the amendment proposed 
{Mr. Biarne}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have a companion amend- 
ment—to reduce the fine from $10,000 to $2,000 and to reduce 
the imprisonment from 10 years to 2 years. I ask that the 
amendment I send to the desk be reported, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
amendment. 

The Cuter CrerK. On page 24, line 10, the Senator from 
Wisconsin moves to amend by striking out the figures “ $10,000” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $2,000,” and to strike 
out in line 11, page 24, the word “ten” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “two.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry if any action has 
been taken in regard to the part of the bill found on page 13, 
beginning with line 7, and ending in line 10 with the word 
“extent,” which provides that “no such loan shall be made un- 
less, in the judgment of the board, other available facilities for 
borrowing upon the security of the commodity have been used 
to the fullest practicable extent.” Has any action been taken 
on that? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. CaRAWwaAy] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] 
stated to the chairman of the committee that they intended to 
move to eliminate that language from the bill. I do not know 
whether any amendment looking to that end is now pending 
or not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I was just trying to get the 
floor to offer such an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator from Arkansas has an amend- 
ment to eliminate that provision, I want the privilege of yoting 


The question is on agreeing 
by the Senator from Wisconsin 


will report the 


for it. becanse if no one had offered an amendment to that 
effect, I proposed to offer an amendment to strike those words 
from the bill, since anyone can see at a giance that that lan- 


gauge is absolutely contrary to the spirit and the text of the 
entire legislative program. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I had given 
intention to offer, and had had printed and lying 
an amendment to strike out, on page 13, all of 
and the word “extent” on line 10. I wish to 
ment now 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
metit. 

‘he Curer Crerk. On page 13, the Senator from 
to strike out all of lines 7, 8, and 9 
“extent” and the period on line 10, as follows: 


ll 


ities 





notice of my 
the 
lines 7, 8, 


( ffer 


desk, 
and 9, 
that amend- 


on 


The clerk will state the amend- 


Arkansas 


proposes and the word 


No such be in the 


upen 


of 
urity 
extent, 


loan sh unless, judgment the board, 


made 
f the "¢ 


for 
to the fullest practicable 


Mr. McNARY. I am with the view of the 
Senator from Arkansas, It izh an oversight that the 
language did not go out in the committee before the report was 
made. The purpose is to compel those who seek assistance from 
the board to exhaust all other means for a loan upon the secur- 


available facil borrowing the se of 


m- 
modity have been used 


in accord 
was thro 


quite 


ity of the commodity before applying to the beard. It is an 
imposition upon those who expect to benefit from the bill, and I 
repeat I am in accord with the views of the Senater from 


Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agres 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. Wiihout 
tion, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I want to call 
and move to strike out the definition of coft 

Mr. McKELLAR. On what page? 


Mr. CARAWAY: On page 21, beginn 


Ing to 


objec- 


attention to 


ing in line 14, down to 


and including line 16. It seeks to define cotton as it is under- 
stood and referred to in the bill. After discussion and more 
mature deliberation, we wish merely to strike out the definition 
of cotten so that it will be impossible to include within that 
definition all the possible grades and staples that might he de- 


serving of assistance under the provisions of the bill. We want 
to strike out the definition of cotton by striking out lines 14, 15, 
and 16 on page 21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The elerk will report 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Arkansas, 


the 
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The Curer CrerK. 
out the following: 

(h) As used in this section the term “cotton” means staple cotton 
and cotton of any tenderable grade under the United States cotton 
futures act. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the definition that appears in 
the bill was, I think, inserted at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANspELL], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEF.Lin]. 
I inquire of those three Senators if they are agreed upon the 
striking out of that definition? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think so, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
think it ought to go out because a staple and a grade are two 
entirely different things. The trade considers the word “ staple” 
to mean an entirely different variety of cotton from what is 
known as ordinary upland cotton. The grades of cotton that 
may be tenderable on contracts do not include all the grades 
of cotton that are bought and sold otherwise than tendered on 
contracts. Therefore if we are going to set up machinery to 
take care of cotton there ought to be no limitation as to defini- 
tion except the word “cotton.” I think the provision ought to 
go out. 

. Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment, 
which I ask to have laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The Cuigr CLerK. On page 25, after line 4, insert the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

It shall be a further declared purpose and policy of this act to recog- 
nize, encourage, and utilize existing cooperative farm organizations and 
farm cooperative marketing agencies. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I think a general survey of the 


On page 21, lines 14, 15, and 16, strike 


bill presented at this time is more or less convincing of the 
intent and purpose to serve and utilize existing cooperatives. 


However, I can see no harm in clarifying that intent and that 
purpose, and I understand the chairman of the committee has 
no Objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I had intended to propose another 
amendment which I had printed last night, but which I think 
more properly belongs in a separate bill or separate resolution 
relating to an appropriation for the purpose of supplying the 
needs of the Chinese people at this time with American wheat 
and American products. With assurances from the chairman 
of the committee that if such a bill or resolution will receive 
careful consideration if offered to take care of the matter 
separately, I withdraw the intended amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President. I want to be very clear on this 
matter. I told the Senator from North Dakota I would be very 
glad to call a meeting of the committee this week to consider 
the proposal. Just what action the comumittee will take I, of 
course, do not know. 

Mr. NYE. I so understood the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, and I ask that it may be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Cuter CLerK. The Senator from Wisconsin offers the 
following amendment: On page 12 insert a new paragraph, as 
follows: 

Contracts between any stock or membership corporation or coopera- 
tive association organized under the laws of any State and qualified as 
hereinbefore provided and the members of said respective stock or mem- 
bership corporations or ceoperative associations, whereby such members 
agree to sell all or a specified part of their products to or through their 
respective corporations or associations or any facilities created by the 
rporations or associations, shall, if otherwise lawful, be valid: 
Provided, That the term of such contracts does not exceed five years: 
Provided, however, That this requirement shall not prevent such con- 
tracts from being made self-renewing for periods not exceeding five 
years each; and whenever any of such corporations or cooperative asso- 
ciations have entered into such contracts with their respective members, 
the stabilization corporation herein provided for may likewise enter 
into such contracts with the respective stock or membership corporations | 


said ¢ 
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and cooperative associations, whereby such stock or membership cor- 
porations or cooperative associations agree to sell all or a specified part 
of their products to or through the stabilization corporation or any 
facilities created by it, and such contracts shall, if otherwise lawful, be 
yalid: Provided, That the term of such contracts entered into with the 
stabilization corporation does not exceed the term provided for in the 
contract between the stock or membership corporations or cooperative 
associations and their respective members: And provided further, That 
this requirement shall not prevent such contracts with the stabilization 
corporation from being made self-renewing for periods not exceeding the 
term of the contracts between the stock or membership corporations or 
cooperative associations and their respective members. The Federal 
farm board herein created shall prescribe the necessary rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of this subsection, 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the amendment on the first 
reading might appear to be somewhat involved. A brief ex- 
planation should very quickly clear up any suggestion of 
involvement. 

The Capper-Volstead Act attempts to take cooperative asso- 
ciations out from under the antitrust laws to a certain extent. 
The purpose of my amendment is to extend the provisions of 
the Capper-Volstead law relating to cooperative associations. 
The amendment simply provides that members of the cooper- 
ative associations and other qualified associations provided for 
in the bill may enter into exclusive term contracts with their 
organizations for the sale of all or a part of a farm commodity. 
It is necessary to make that provision in order to leave local 
cooperative associations free from the provisions of the anti- 
trust law. ° 

Then the second provision is that the stabilization corporatio; 
may enter into exclusive term contracts with the cooperatives 
and other organizations qualified to belong to the stabilization 
corporation for the sale of a part or all of some farm com- 
modity. The purpose of that provision is to lift the stabiliza- 
tion corporation out from under the antitrust law with respect 
to exclusive term contracts. That can be done and it must be 
done by direct legislative declaration ; otherwise the courts may 
hold that an exclusive term contract entered into by a stabiliza- 
tion corporation with a cooperative association and other asso- 
ciations qualified to join it may be a combination in restraint 
of trade and thereby the stabilization corporation will be 
impotent to function effectively. 

It certainly has come to the knowledge of Senators that a 
cooperative organization can successfully operate only when 
it may enter into exclusive long-term contracts. The chairman 
of the committee has referred to the high-pressure salesmanship 
of the farm board created by the pending bill. If the farm 
board must have high-pressure salesmanship every year in order 
to bring within the stabilization corporation the various local 
associations, they will spend most of their time soliciting mem- 
bership. From the experiences we have had in my own State 
it is a mighty difficult thing to maintain successfully a cooper- 
ative movement unless the membership joins for a definite, 
specific term. 

Moreover stabilization corporations are intended to stabilize 
prices. If they can enter into arrangement with the local 
cooperative associations from year to year only, it would be 
practically impossible as a business transaction for the stabiliza- 
tion corporation to stabilize prices, but if they can lawfully 
enter into long-term contracts—five years in the opinion of the 
economists who have thought upon the question and discussed 
it—then the stabilization corporation will be in a position to 
contract to handle a commodity over a period of five years. So 
the purpose of the amendment is to make the stabilization cor- 
poration effective without constantly going out and soliciting 
memberships, to permit the contracts to be self-renewing and 
also, more important perhaps than all, to take their transactions 
or their business from under the possibility of prosecution under 
the antitrust law whereby it might be charged that they have 
entered into contracts in restraint of trade. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BLAINDP. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. When the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin was read by the clerk it was my opinion that the 
Senator was making an effort to take the cooperative associa- 
tions and the stabilization corporations out from the operation 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act. I think that is the main purpose 
of the amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. With respect to long-time contracts. 

Mr. McNARY. I think whether we term them long-term con- 
tracts or immediate transactions they all fall within one class 
as matter of principle, 

Mr. BLAINE, Yes. 
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Mr. MoNARY. I think the Senator’s argument would be 
probably more appealing if it were not for the fact that several 
years ago the Congress enacted the Capper-Volstead Act which 
in my opinion takes the cooperative associations out of the 
operation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. Unless these coopera- 
tives shall through a combination unreasonably enhance the 
value of their products they are free from the operations of 
the law; otherwise they come within its provisions—a wise 
piece of legislation, in my judgment. 

If the stabilization corporation, acting as the agent for vari- 
ous cooperative associations, should make contracts for the 
sale or for the marketing of farm commodities or to acquire 
fertilizer or other facilities, in my opinion, unless it should vio- 
late the spirit of the Capper-Volstead Act and bring about an 
undue enhancement of the price of the commodities handled by 
it, it would not come under the Sherman antitrust law. There- 
fore, I do not see that the Senator is really proposing to put 
anything into the bill that is not now found in existing law. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I acknowledge that there is 
force in the statement of the chairman of the committee, but 
the Capper-Volstead Act, as I recall it, leaves the question to a 
determination by some board or organization. The very fact 
that an exclusive contract for a term of years—as provided in 
this amendment five years—could be made, might have the 
effect, as in fact the bill is designed to have the effect, to 
enhance the price of farm commodities or to enhance the pro- 
ceeds that the farmer will receive. 

I do not believe that it is safe to trust this economic question 
to a decision of the courts. When the stabilization corporation 
organizes, if it undertakes to enter into exclusive term con- 
tracts it will at once be faced with the threat of prosecution 
for a violation of the antitrust laws; while if Congress declares 
that a contract entered into between the cooperative associa- 
tion and its members may be for a term— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator has 
expired on the amendment, but he still has 10 minutes left on 
the bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if Congress declares a contract 
entered into between the cooperative association and its mem- 
bers, maybe for a term of five years, and is otherwise valid, I 
think our courts have already determined that that sort of a 
contract does not come within the condemnation of the anti- 
trust law. I hope, therefore, in the interest of the stabilization 
corporation, and the entire program which is proposed to be set 
up by the bill, that the amendment may be adopted, for I know 
that our experience in Wisconsin is that the only way by which 
a cooperative association may be made successful is to provide 
for a term of years during which it may operate in a business 
way and stabilize the price of the commodity. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thought the Senator from Wis- 
consin had concluded, 

Mr. BLAINE. I thought the Senator desired me to yield for 
a question, but I will yield the floor, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, I very much fear 
that the only effect of the amendment now offered by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin will be to limit the operation of the Capper- 
Volstead Act. Those who are familiar with the measure when 
it was in the course of passage will recall that one of its prime 
objects was to relieve just such contracts from the condemnation 
of the Sherman Act, and the law so expressly provides. It 
authorizes “persons engaged in the production of agricultural 
products,” and so on, to associate themselves, and then pro- 
vides— 














Such associations may have marketing agencies in common; and such 
associations and their members may make the necessary contracts and 
agreements to effect such purposes. 


It was represented at that time, as the Senator from Wis- 
econsin now advises the Senate, that in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of cooperative associations it was found necessary to tie 
up the members by agreement that they would deliver all of 
their products for a certain limited period to the cooperative 
association, and five years, as indicated by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, was the usual time. It was apprehended that those 
contracts would fall under condemnation of the Sherman Act, 
and one of the very purposes of the Capper-Volstead Act was 
to take them out from under the condemnation of the act. 

It will be observed that no limitation at all is placed upon 
the duration of the contract by the Capper-Volstead Act. 
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Under that act it would appear as though parties so associated 
could make a contract thus binding themselves to deliver their 
products for an unlimited period, while if the amendment is 
adopted the contracts would be restricted in their duration to a 
period of five years, with an option for a renewal for an adidi- 
tional period. 

The thought is suggested, Mr. President, in connection with 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. 
SHortTRIpGE|—and it is really worthy of consideration, and I 
suggest it to the chairman of the committee, although I would 
not favor the amendment of the Senator from California— 
whether the definition confining cooperative associations which 
may thus combine under the bill and organize stabilization cor- 
porations to the corporations created under the Capper-Volstead 
Act is not too narrow. I rather apprehend that the case in Wis- 
consin is as it is in my State. Prior to the time when the 
Capper-Volstead Act was passed, dairy associations were or- 
ganized, not under the provisions of the Capper-Volstead Act 
at all, but they have been in operation ail these years. Of 
course, I dare say, that the situation will be met by the amend- 
ment lately adopted, which was offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], which admits to the benefits of the 
bill all the cooperative associations now operating, but here- 
after those which may be organized must organize pursuant 
to the terms of the Capper-Volstead Act. 

The restrictions pointed out by the Senator from California 
are not, it will be observed, the only restrictions imposed by 
that law. It is true that only those corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce may unite under that act, but there are 
further restrictions. A corporation in order to fall under the 
Capper-Volstead Act must be a’ corporation consisting of mem- 
bers not represented by stock but simply of members, each 
member having one vote; or it must consist of members holding 
stock, with a provision that not more than 8 per cent dividend 
shall be paid upon the stock, the remainder to be distributed 
among those who contribute their produce to the business of 
the association. There is still a further restriction in the act, 
and that is that the corporation shail not deal in produce not 
belonging to members of the association to an amount greater 
than one-half of its entire business. 

When the dairy industry was first inaugurated in the State 


| of Montana it was found exceedingly difficuit to get the farmers 


to go into the cooperative. Some farmers were fairly well to do 
and were willing to subscribe for quite a substantial amount of 
stock, while others were indifferent about the matter and per- 
haps not able to contribute very much, and they contributed 
only in a relatively small amount. But the industry has gone 
on in that way, and it is perfectly satisfactory to them and 
works ali right. That kind of corporation would not be eligible 
under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. A corporation of that character can not come 
within the benefits of the Capper-Volstead Act, but if the Sena- 
tor will look at the definition of a cooperative association on 
page 24 of the bill he will observe that the definition of the 
Capper-Volstead Act as to cooperatives has been very greatly 
enlarged, which I think meets the very situation which the 
Senator is pointing out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
provision of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. If the Senator will read that, I will be 
very happy to hear him comment on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will be glad to take the oppor- 
tunity of examining the provision referred to by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator f 
[Mr. BLaIne]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment and call 
the attention of the chairman of the Commitiee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment propos 
the Senator from Kansas will be stated for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. 
quate,” 


The Senator refers to a subsequent 


is on a 


rom 


rreeing 


Wisconsin 





d by 


On page 15, line 11, after the word “ ade- 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

The board may make loans to cooperative associations for the purpose 
of paying off existing obligations or indebtedness upon existing physical 
marketing facilities, including equipment, land, buildings, and 
property. Such loans shall be secured in such manner as in the judg- 
ment of the board is adequate. 


other 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it would seem, from a hasty 
reading of the amendment, that it is intended to refinance ex- 
isting cooperative organizations, 

Mr. CAPVER. ‘That is the purpose of the amendment; and 
the Senator from Oregon will remember that this amendment 
was submitted a few days ago by the legislative committee of 
the American Farin Bureau Federation. 

Mr. McNARY. Mtr. President, about two weeks ago some in- 
dividuals engaged in the milk industry came to my office and 
proposed an amendment similar in character to the one pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kansas. I asked if it was intended 
for the purpose of refinancing existing organizations and per- 
mitting them to pay off the debts they now owe by borrowing 
at a lower rate of interest from Federal funds. They said 
“Yes.” At that time I told them that I would have to oppose 
the proposal, 

The purpose of this bill is to promote orderly marketing, 
and that is the excuse for the employment of Federal funds. 
To permit the Government’s money to be expended to refinance 
organizations that now owe country banks and the city banks 
debts at rates of interest far in excess of the rate which would 
be obtainable under this bill certainly would be a violation of 
the spirit of this proposed legislation. It would cost hundreds 
of millions of dollars; it would cost more than that. I made 
an estimate that it would absorb every dollar provided in this 
bill. However, only $25,000,000 are available for this purpose. 

If money is to be expended to create facilities in order to 
promote orderly marketing, that falis within the purpose of the 
bi:l: but if, in the case of existing facilities which are now 
mortgaged and upon which the owners are paying a high rate 
of interest, we are to give them Federal money at a low rate 
of interest, we are entering upon a scheme which will bring 
us a great deal of grief and, in my opinion, destroy the purpose 
of the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from’ Kansas [Mr. 
CAPPER}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the discussion a moment ago 
I asked the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsn] to direct his 
attention to the provision about cooperative associations on page 
24, thinking that after a study of the matter he might conclude 
that it meets the situation as described in his State. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, Mr. President; I think not. 
I have made a further study of that portion of the bill, and I 
do not think it reaches the situation. 

That provision reads as follows: 

Whenever in the judgment of the board the producers of any agricul- 
tural commodity are not organized into cooperative associations so ex- 
tensively as to render such cooperative associations representative of 
the commodity, then the privileges, assistance, and authority available 
under this act to cooperative associations shall also be available to other 
assor and corporations producer-owned and producer-controlled 
and organized for and actually engaged in the marketing of the agricul- 
tural commodity. 


lations 


vow, take the dairy business 
BLACK. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
"RESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 
3LACK. What is before the Senate? 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. No amendment is pending. 
the conditions attending the debate the present debate 
is on the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I dare say that the 
dairy industry, for instance, is unquestionably organized into 
cooperative associations sufficient to render such associations 
representative of the commodity. They can apply for a stabili- 
zation rporation; but the corporations to which I refer, or- 
ganized prior to the passage of the Capper-Volstead Act, will 
not ur this provision be entitled to come in and participate 
as members of the stabilization corporation, because a coopera- 
tive associati as the term is used in this act, is one which 

ts the requirements of the Capper-Volstead Act. There are 

gh of them, of course, to petition for the stabilization cor- 
ation: but the corporations to which I refer will not be 

to join in the application, nor, after the stabilization 
created, will they be entitled to admission to 


permitted 
corporation is 
mmembership in it. 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. BLAINE addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


from Montana yield? 


To whom does the Senator 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield first to the Senator from 
Oregon, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am very anxious to meet the 
conditions that have been stated here by the Senator from Mon- 
tana; but I do not understand the character of the organization 
which he has in mind which would not come within either the 
definition of the Capper-Volsiead Act or the enlarged definition 
contained in this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
clear. 

We will suppose, as no doubt is the case, that there are a great 
number of dairy cooperative associations organized under or that 
will fulfill all the requirements of the Capper-Volstead Act so 
that they may join and apply for the certification of a stabiliza- 
tion corporation; and all of those who join in the application 
must have those characteristics. Now, I instance to the Senator 
the case of a corporation organized prior to the Capper-Volstead 
Act for the purpose of carrying on the dairy business. There 
are a large number of farmers who have contributed to the 
capital, some in some considerable quantity and others in a 
lesser quantity, and they are able to declare a dividend of 10 per 
cent, which will not be permitted under the Capper-Volstead Act. 
It is entirely satisfactory to them, however, and to all concerned, 
to go right on on the stock basis, but no one being entitled to 
admission who is not engaged in the dairy business; and they go 
on with their business and have for years gone on with their 
business just the same as an ordinary corporation, with each one 
entitled to as many votes as he has shares of stock in the cor- 
poration. Now, that kind of a corporation—and I dare say 
there are many of them in the State of Wisconsin, as there are 
quite a few in my State—would not be entitled to come in and 
participate in the organization of a stabilization corporation 
at all. 

Mr. BLAINE and Mr. McNARY addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Montana yield? . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Just along that line, the cooperative associa- 
tion that can not qualify under the Capper-Volstead Act there- 
fore would not be protected as against the antitrust laws under 
the Capper-Volstead Act. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course not. 

Mr. BLAINE. And for that very reason I think it is regret- 
table that the amendment I offered was defeated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me that is a matter of 
no consequence, however, because the cooperative association not 
organized under the Capper-Volstead Act can not get into the 
scheme at all. 

I now yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was going to inquire what 
hardships the associations about which the Senator now speaks 
would experience if they did come in or were forced to come 
in under the Capper-Volstead Act? Why would it not be to 
their advantage to come in under that act? The whole purpose 
and design of this bill is to aid cooperative marketing and 
incidentally, to induce, as far as possible, membership in these 
cooperative associations. If we make it too easy and tear 
down the bars so that any old organization can come in, we 
never will build up a cooperative organization system in the 
country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I fully agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. Take the Senator’s proposition: Why would 
the cooperatives in the Senator’s State experience a hardship 
if they were forced, in order to take advantage of this act, 
to come within the definitions prescribed by the Congress? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will show the Senator. I 
instanced the case of a business that has been built up, and 
one farmer has contributed, we will say, 20 per cent of the 
capital and another farmer has contributed only 5 per cent of 
the capital. What will you do with a man who has 20 per cent 
of the capital? He is a farmer. He is a dairyman. He is 
producing the commodity just the same as the other man, and 
he went in and put in his money for the purpose of building 
up the institution. You would make him sell off his stock down 
to the level of the others, or you would restrict him in the 
dividends that he gets on his stock. 

Mr. McNARY. That is the way it would operate. The man 
having 20 shares would have no greater voice than the one 
having 1 share. He would receive dividends in proportion 
to the shares of stock he owned in the cooperative association. 
Instead of receiving 10 per cent, he would receive 8 per cent, 
as all of them would. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Of course, the Senator realizes 
that it will necessitate the reorganization of every one of those 
corporations, 


Let me try to make it perfectly 


I yield now to the Senator from 
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Mr. McNARY, Oh, well, now the Senator is coming back to 
the proposition. Of course, it would require a little work upon 
the part of the cooperatives to receive the advantages they 
would receive under the Capper-Volstead Act and under the 
provisions of this bill. I think the able Senator from Montana 
would be happy to advise his folks to come within the law 
prescribed by Congress in order to reap those advantages. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
that view of it. 

Mr. McNARY. I am sure they would follow the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, upon the proposition 
just discussed, it seems to me the act should permit the co 
operatives organized under the State laws to come in. They 
do not seem to be included here. I am also strongly of the 
opinion that it ought to be restricted absolutely to cooperatives. 
This section would permit individuals and other corporations 
to come in where there are not enough cooperatives to handle 
the business. I think under that condition they ought 
ganize other cooperatives, either under the laws of the State or 
under the laws of the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Crier CrerK. The Senator from Iowa 
lowing amendment: 


offers the fol- 


On page 10, line 18, strike out the words “in the open market.” 


Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Iowa spoke to the chair- 
man of the committee a few days ago about this amendment. 
Personally, I have no objection to it. Undoubtedly the stabili- 
zation corporation would buy in the open market at the pre- 
vailing price. I do not think it adds anything to the bill to 





Does the Senator from Iowa 


strike it out, nor, probably, does it improve the bill to leave | 


it in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ment is agreed to. The bill is still before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the senior Senator from 
Iowa yield to his colleague, who had the floor? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHartT] will now be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuizr CLERK. On page 17, line 16, after the word “and,” 
it is proposed to insert the following: 
the immediate credit banks shall lend to the Federal farm board the full 
amount of their unloaned resources, or any portion thereof, and these 
funds, together with this appropriation— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BURTON. 
that amendment is. 

Mr. McNARY. I should like to have the amendment read 


Mr. President, I have still another 


again. I did not catch it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
restated. 


The Chief Clerk restated the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, of course, I should like to have 
an explanation of the amendment; but I assume from the read- 


The Senator from Iowa has 


to or- | 


Without objection, the amend- | 
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| I can 


| tory. 
| pose the intermediate credit bank should not have the amount 





The question is on agreeing | 


Mr. President, I should like to know what 
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bank from making loans to other than stabilization corporations? 
Is it his desire to make it impossible for an individual or for a 
cooperative or other association to secure a loan from the 
intermediate credit bank? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No. The amendment does not interfere 
with their loans that are made to others. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I point out to the Senator 
from Iowa the fact that the amendment requires the intermedi- 
ate credit bank to loan all of its unloaned funds to the stabili- 
zation corporation ; and after it has done that it will not be in 
a position to function in so far as other borrowers are concerned? 
not give my support to this amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 





Mr. BROOKHART. Upon that proposition, Mr. President, 
there is a large amount of unloaned resources now in the in- 
termediate credit bank. It is not any imposition on 


any- 
body to use them for the same purpose in this board, and it 
gives this board control of a wider range of resources to use 


| for these stabilization purposes. It leaves the thing in con- 
fusion if the intermediate credit bank can conduct one system 
of lending and this bank another system. A union of the 


two would be much better. My main purpose was to get the 
resources of the intermediate credit bank into use. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The intermediate credit bank 
is not limited in its activities or loans to stabilization corpora- 
tions or cooperative associations. If this amendment prevails, 
the intermediate credit bank will become a mere feature of the 
stabilization corporation. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempvore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BROOKHART., I yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe the Senator wants this manda- 
Even if it were permissive, it would be bad enough. Sup- 


of money to lend it must have in order to meet the require- 
ments of the amendment, which may be the case; then what? 
If this were mandatory, would not that bank be compelled to 
go out and borrow money and reloan it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It would raise the funds on bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Suppose they could not raise the money. This 
is mandatory, and it seems to me it would be the most unwise 
thing in the world to adopt the amendment in this form. It 


| would be bad enough to make it permissive, but to make it 


mandatory it seems to me would be very unwise. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have no objection to the Senator's 
suggestion so far as that is concerned, but in this case there 
is nothing mandatory about lending any resources they do not 
have. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will let the amendment be re- 
ported again, he will see that it provides that they shall do it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; as to the unloaned resources, but if 
they do not have them they do not lend them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would not the effect of this amendment be 
this, that after the resources which are now loaned are repaid, 
they become again unloaned, and the intermediate-credit bank 
would then have only one borrower? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It would be a fortunate thing, if the 
board needed all these resources, if it could get them upen de- 
mand. But I do not apprehend that the beard would at one 
time demand anywhere near all these resources. It would 
enly in extreme cases. 


Mr. FLETCHER. 


} 
De 


Mr. President, does it not mean that prac- 
tically the intermediate-credit banks would go out of business 
when this went into-effect? It would make all their unused 
resources available to this corporation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Only upon demand or on the nece 


| this Federal farm loan board, and if they could be leaned for 





that purpose that would be the best use to they could 
| be put. 
| Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 
Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator's amendment she be 


ing of the amendment that the purpose is to make available for | 
the use of the stabilization corporation all of the funds and | 


resources of the intermediate credit banks. 
Mr. BROOKHART. All unloaned resources; 
the amendment I talked with the Senator about. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, is it the desire 
of the Senator from Iowa to prevent the intermediate credit 


yes. This is 


| eredit banks provide funds or credits 


' products. 





adopted, of course, the intermediate-credit banks would simply 
he transferred, so to spenk, over to this board, and you would 
have cut away the only supply of production credits the Con- 
gress has ever provided for the farmer, because the interme 





diate- 
for production purposes. 
not. This farm beard is going to market the 
It does not use any money for production purposes. 


This bill 


does 
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Therefore the Senator's amendment would destroy the only 
agency set up by the Government for financing the farmer’s pro- 
duction. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, as I 
understand, the source of the collateral of the intermediate- 
eredit banks is the bonds issued by loeal farm organizations. 
What will become of those local organizations, not cooperatives, 
but just local organizations that unite for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the proper security for the issuance of bonds, the col- 
lateral to be placed with the banks, if the funds of the inter- 
mediate-credit banks shall be loaned to the stabilization cor- 
poration? Where will they get a basis of credit to back an 
issue of bonds? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, there will be some work- 
ing out of the problem between the farm board and the inter- 
inediate credit bank. 
will demand all of these resources at any one time, except in 
the ease of very great necessity, but if that case should arise, 
they ought to have them. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the funds of these inter- 
mediate credit banks have been subscribed and furnished under 
existing law, and good faith requires that the law should be 
eontinued and the people who have furnished the funds that 
went into the banks protected in their rights. Would it not 
be a breach of faith to take those funds and use them under a 
different law than that under which they were subscribed and 
furnished ? 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
have been furnished. 

Mr. SWANSON. It would take whatever funds they have. 

Mr. BROOKHART. This amendment would stimulate the 
furnishing of more funds. 

Mr. SWANSON. It would be a breach of faith to take the 
funds and divert them to a different use from that for which 
they were furnished. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has a wrong idea of the 
amendment. The purposes of the intermediate credit bank and 
the Farm Loan Board are the same. Their functions are very 
much the same. This practically unites them into a single 
system. 

Mr. President, for the present I will withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the time being the Sena- 
tor from Iowa withdraws his amendment, The bill is still in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
has been sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
ported. 

The Curer CLerkK. On page 15, after line 13, insert the fol- 
lowing as a new subsection to section 6: 


The board may make loans to cooperative associations, the proceeds 
of the loans to be used for assisting the cooperative association in 
acquisition by purchase, construction, or otherwise, of facilities and 
equipment for the preparing, handling, storing, processing, and sale of 
cornstalks, wheat, oat, and rice straw, cotton stalks, cane stalks, and 
other like agricultural products. Such loans made under this sub- 
division may be secured by marketing contracts of members of coopera- 
tive associations and be required to be paid, together with interest 
thereon, within a period of 20 years by means of a charge to be de- 
ducted from the proceeds of the sale or other disposition of each unit 
of the agricultural commodity delivered to the cooperative association, 
or may be secured in such other manner as, in the judgment of the 
board, is adequate. The aggregate amount of loans for the purpose 
of this subdivision, outstanding and unpaid at any one time, shall not 
exceed $25,000,000. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, from a reading of the pro- 
posed amendment it seems to be a restatement of section 6 
of the bill. It does enlarge that section by including cornstalks 
and a few other commodities; that seems to be the central idea 
of the amendment. 
been mentioned. 

Mr. STECK. I have left out the stabilization corporation, 
because I did not see that there would be any necessity for 
such a corporation in the handling of these products. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, first, as a matter of legisla- 
tion, section G has been perfected to-day, with all reference to 
market contracts eliminated, by an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

The amendment now offered, in its present form, really speaks 
the views of the Senate. Consequently, I would not like to see 
an amendment mude to the amendment in order to include 
cornstalks. If the Senator wants to accomplish that purpose, 


They would not take any funds that 


The amendment will be re- 
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I fail to recall just which commodities have | 
| inquiry. 
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let me suggest that he accept the language of section 6 as 
perfected to-day and offer an amendment including cornstalks; 
but let me call his attention to this simple fact, that, in my 
judgment, the stabilization corporation could experiment in this 
field. There is no limit upon its activities. Physical properties 
can be acquired by the stabilization corporation or the coopera- 
tive association for the purpose of processing any farm com- 
modity. I think the very thing the Senator attempts to reach 
ean be found in the provisions of the bill as it now stands. 


| Consequently, I hope the Senator will not press his amendment, 


Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I see the justice of what the 
Senator has said, and it is possible that these farm products 


| are now ineluded in the provisions of the bill, but the waste 


products, so called, are not really farm commodities, in the 
strict construction of the term, and there is no definition of 
“farm commodity” in the bill. That is the primary reason 
why I offered the amendment in the form in which it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 


| to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
| STECK]. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ported. 

The Curr CLERK. On page 2, at the end of line 16, insert a 
new subdivision, as follows: 


The amendment will be re- 


2 


3. The term “ agricultural commodity,” as and wherever used in this 
act, shall include corn stalks, wheat, oat, and rice straw, cotton stalks, 
cane stalks, and other like agricultural products. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from lowa [Mr. 
STECK ]. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I propose to amend sec- 
tion 14 of the bill, found on pages 24 and 25, and I ask that the 
amendment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ported. 

The CHurer CLerk. 


The amendment will be re- 


On page 24, line 12, strike out down 


through page 25, line 4, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


(d) As used in this act, the term “ cooperative association” means 
an agricultural association substantially composed of and controlled by 
persons engaged in the production of agricultural products which asso- 
ciation is engaged in or controls the handling, processing, warehousing, 
and/or marketing of any agricultural product and/or the purchasing of 
supplies and equipment for its members, and/or any processing or mar- 
keting or purchasing agency formed by one or more of such associations 
provided all of the voting stock in such agency is held by a cooperative 
association and its members. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Mr. President, I appreciate the hour 
and the desire of the Senate to dispose of this bill this after- 
noon. Even though I had unlimited time at my disposal, I 
would not very long trespass on the Senate. 

I wish Senators to understand the purpose and the only 
purpose of this particular proposed amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is compelled to 
rule that the Senator may not be recognized, the amendment 
being in the same form as that already discussed by the 
Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. I did not oecupy the 10 minutes—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No, Mr. President. Indeed, I do not 
think I-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair get the record 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. [After a pause.] 
According to the record at the desk, the Senator has already 
spoken once on this amendment and once on the bill, and there- 
fore can not be recognized. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I withdrew the amendment, intending 
to reoffer it. Is it the ruling of the Chair that because it is in 
exactly the same form, in haee verba, I may not be heard in 
support of it? Is that the ruling? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to that effect. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then I will amend the amendment by 
striking out the word “ substantially.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator may offer a 
new amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 


The Chair will have to hold 


I will offer it as now amended, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from California, 
which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On 
through page 25, line 4, and 
lowing: 


12 


“my 


lieu thereof the 


strike out down 
fol- 


page 24, line 
insert in 


(d) As used in this act, the term “ cooperative association” means 
an agricultural association composed of and controlled by persons en- 
gaged in the production of agricultural products which association is 
engaged in or controls the handling, warehousing, and/or 
marketing of any agricultural product and/or the purchasing of sup- 
plies and equipment for its members, and/or any processing or market- 
ing or purchasing agency formed by one or more of such associations, 
provided al! of the voting stock in such agency is held by a cooperative 
association and its members, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is recognized. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With the indulgence of the Chair and of 
the Senators present, the purpose of this amendment, as I stated 
and repeat, is to enlarge the definition of cooperative associa- 
tions. Section 14 of this bill as it now reads limits or describes 
such cooperative associations. It limits them or describes them 
as they are limited and described in the Capper-Volstead Act. 
In that act they are described as cooperative associations en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce. If Senators desire and 
think it wise that associations to be benefited by this legislation 
shall be only those engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, 
they, of course, will so determine. I submit, however, that the 
definition of such associations should be broadened, and that is 
the only purpose of the amendment. If broadened, no such 
association can receive any benefit unless by and with the 
approval of the controlling board. 

If what I say be correct, then it would appear that if the legis- 
lation is designed to assist agriculture or men engaged in differ- 


processing, 


The Senator from California 


ent branches of agriculture—if that be its purpose, and of course | 
it is, then I urge upon your thoughtful minds that we should not | 


limit the associations as they are limited in the Capper-Volstead 
Act, or, in other words, limit them to such associations as are 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. 


I know of no association formed or contemplated which has | 
not for its purpose the aid and encouragement of agriculture in | 


its many phases, That is a very broad term. Of course, it 
includes things that come out of the earth; it includes livestock, 


poultry, and many other associated or related industries of the | 
my | 


field, the farm, the mine, and the forest. I do not beat 
breast when I claim to be a friend of the farmer. I have a 
kindly feeling toward every interest in our land, whether it be in 
North Carolina or in Maine, in New York or California, whether 
in city or on farm. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
and I do not know therefore whether he is reading from the 
Republican platform or making his own personal statement. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am making a personal statement, but 
I am proud to add that I walk under the Republican banner and 
am a regular, and I am as progressive, I hope, as any of those 
who flatter themselves that they look far into the future. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
much. [Laughter.] 
little levity and a little laughter, but I am a Hawkeye and I am 
not afraid of the bellicose Senator from that State. 

I return to the amendment. 
ure other than that of any other Senator. I had hoped the 
matter might go over until to-morrow to enable certain Senatots 
to study the question. The proposed amendment may be im- 


proved, it may be expressed more accurately or more clearly to | 
achieve the only purpose I have in view, and that purpose is not | 
to limit the cooperative associations to those wholly engaged or | 


only engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. 

A few more words and I am through. There are—or may 
be—certain State cooperative associations formed under State 
laws that can not directly or indirectly avail themselves of any 
of the benefits of this legislation if the section remains un- 
amended. 
threugh cooperation with state-organized 
organizations or interstate associations to avail themselves of 
the benefits of the legislation. 
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I did not quite hear what the Senator said, | 


No; I do not, because I love him too | 
It perhaps does no harm to indulge in a | 


[Laughter.] | 
I have no interest in this meas- | 


My amendment is intended to enable them by or | 
and state-limited | 
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I may have presented the matter very poorly, but I think the 
Senate now understands the purpose of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from California. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the preparation of the bill 
now under cousideration one of the most difficult tasks that con- 
fronted us was the definition of a cooperative association. A 
number of amendments were proposed to change in ene form 
or other the definition of a cooperative association as contained 
in the Capper-Volstead Act. It is my judgment that the pro- 
visions found on page 24 of the bill cover the situation 
accurately and as fairly as it could be covered by the employ- 
ment of language. The proposition was worked over time and 
time again, and the definition in the bill was one presented to 
the committee by the chairman after it had been submitted to 
and worked over by the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the American Farm Union, and I think I speak accurately 
when I say it had the approval of the National Grange. It 
was resubmitted to the drafting bureau and appears in its 
present form, which I think is satisfactory to the great farm 
organizations of the country. 

Now, as to meeting the situation: In my opinion this language, 
properly construed and equitably applied, would mect the 
situation described by the Senator from California, namely, 
that if cooperative associations do not come within the pro- 
visions of the Capper-Volstead Act, then the provision which 
permits the board, in its judgment, when cooperatives are not 
sufficiently organized, to deal with groups who are farm 
owned and farm controlled, would meet the condition in Cali- 
fornia or in any other section of the country. There is nothing 
in the world, if an organization in California or anywhere else 
is cooperative in character and is farm owned and farm con- 
trolled, that would prevent it having the benefits of the bill. 
If I did not have that supreme confidence, I would go a long 
way to meet the conditions suggested by the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is very gratifying to hear the chair- 
‘man express his opinion that this amendment is covered by the 
bill as reported. I hope he is correct. I desire, however, to 
put the matter beyond all possible or further doubt or question. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I think the bill as drawn goes 
very much further than it should go in the direction suggested 
by the Senator from California. In fact, I am so thoroughly 
convinced of that fact that I propose to offer an amendment 
striking out all of lines 16 to 24, inclusive, on page 24, ending 
with the word “ commodity.” 

I confess that I have not followed the processes of the bill, 
of course, as a member of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry would be required to do. But I have gotten the very 
distinct impression that the purpose of the bill was to encour- 
age cooperative marketing of the more stable crops of the 
country and not to go into the pawn brokerage business, and 
| hot to take money out of the Public Treasury to aid every seg- 
ment of agriculture. 

As the bill was originally drawn, se I am told by the chairman 
| Of the committee, the language contained in subsection (d) on 
page 24 did not oceur. As it is there written it is a distinct 
premium on remaining outside of a cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation. It even goes to the extent of authorizing aid to be 
extended to corporations and associations which distinctively 
are not representative of the commodity upon which a loan is to 
be asked. It is to aid unrepresentative corporations. In short, 
a half a dozen people totally unrepresentative, as required by 
the text of the bill, may organize a corporation of such incon- 
sequence as that it may be in no measure or sense representa- 
tive of a given commodity, and yet it may avail itself of the 
facilities of the system we are proposing to set up. 

I had been led to understand that the whole difficulty of the 
agricultural interests of the country was to take care of the 
surplus so that it might be marketed in an orderly way, and to 
that end we were to encourage the organization of cooperative 
marketing associations. Yet right at the end the bill we 
utterly nullify the alleged purpose of it by offering a premium 
to people to remain out of cooperative associations by saying to 
them, “ You may be aided whether you go into a cooperative 
marketing association or not, or whether you are of sufficient 
| importance or sufficient consequence to be representative of the 
commodity upon which you are proposing to procure a loan from 
the Public Treasury of the United States.” 

At the proper time I shall move to strike out the language 
referred to. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


as 





of 





The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from California 
[Mr. SHorrTRIDGE}. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I now move to strike out the 
language heretofore referred to, beginning in line 16 and ending 
with the word “ commodity,” in line 24, on page 24. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 24 strike out lines 16 to 24, end- 
ing with the word “ commodity,” in line 24. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsuH] calls my attention to the fact that the balance of that 
paragraph relates to the same subject and should be siricken out. 
I would like to include that in my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, as modified, will be stated. 

The Cnhirr Crerk. The Senator from Virginia proposes to 
mcdify his amendment so as to strike out lines 16 to 24 on page 
24 and lines 1 to 4, inclusive, on page 24, as follows: 


Whenever in the judgment ef the board the producers of any agricul- 


tural commodity are not organized into cooperative associations so ex- | 
to render such cooperative associations representative of | 
the commodity, then the privileges, assistance, and authority available | 
| to those who are earnestly desirous of presenting a bill to the 
| other House and to the President which will meet their approval. 
aud organized for and actually engaged in the marketing of the agricul- | 


tensively as 


under this act to cooperative associations shall also be available to other 
associations and corporations producer owned and preducer controlled 


tural commodity. No sich association or corporation shall be held to 
be producer owned and producer controlled unless owned and controlled 
by cooperative defined and/or by individuals 
engaged as original producers of the agricultural commodity. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, just a word. The amendment 
merely restores the definition of the Capper-Volstead Act, which 
does not reach all other groups which operate under organiza- 
tions which are farmer owned and farmer controlled. It will be 
very much against the wishes of the great farm organizations to 
have that amendment adopted, and I sincerely hope that it will 
be yoted down. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BDRGOKHART. 
of course, may not all agree to this amendment, but the farm 
organizations themselves have not been very careful in the 
preparation of their cooperative laws. They have advocated a 
good muany propositions regarding cooperative organizations 
under laws which were inconsistent with real cooperation. - The 
Senator from Virginia is absolutely correct in saying that this 
opens up a chance to nullify the main purpose of the bill, which 
is the encouragement of cooperative organizations and cooper- 
ative marketing. I think the definition of who should be in- 
cluded should be enlarged, and if this motion should carry, then 
a further amendment to include cooperatives organized under 
the State laws should be made, which would broaden it as far as 
it ought to be broadened. 

Every time we have established cooperatives in this country 
we have at the same time established something to destroy 
them. We established the Federal land bank which was to be 
a cooperative institution, and then we established the joint- 
stock land bank to oppose the Federal land bank. That has 
been one of the troubles all along. We have not distinctly 
followed the ideas expressed by the Senator from Virginia, but 
this is one of the most important things for the success of the 
bill, and I trust the amendment may be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 

tated for the information of the Senate. 

The Curer CLerK. It is proposed to add to section 6 as sub- 
section (h) the following: 

(h) In addition to all other appropriations herein provided there is 
appropriated the further sum of $59,000,000, which shall be paid to 
the board, and used to pay losses of the stabilization corporations as 
the board may determine, the above being the amount of profits covered 
into the Treasury by the wheat corporation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


associations as above 


on the 


amendment will be 


The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 


Mr. BROOKUART. Mr. President, this is the identical item 
of profit which the Wheat Corporation made and turned into 
the Treasury of the United States. The wheat growers need 
this money right now, so far as that is concerned, although the 
amendment I have offered will not confine the expenditure of 
the money to wheat, but it would be turned over to the board 
for use in paying losses which might be incurred by stabiliza- 
tion corporations. The amount proposed by the amendment 
would operate this institution for a year, and would be of more 
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value in stabilizing agricultural commodities than would any 
other of the provisions of the bill. Since this profit was put 
into the Treasury directly from farm products handled by the 
Government, I think no one can say that the Government should 
not at least contribute this much money toward defraying the 
expenses of the operations under the bill. The President him- 
self during the campaign said he had no patience with those 
who oppose spending a few hundred million dollars for a pur- 
pose like this, and this is only about half of a hundred million 
dollars. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not think the situaticn is 
sufficiently serious to require discussion, but, of course, this 
umendment proposes to take out of the Treasury of the United 
States $59,600,000 in the nature of profits accrued and give it to 
the board to play with. This bill proceeds upon the theory that 


| the farmer shall receive aid through the processes of orderly 


marketing and through loans to be repaid to the Treasury. If 
that does not solve the problem, there is a provision in the bill, 
kuown as the debenture plan, that will make the tariff 50 per 
cent effective. To bring nrore luggage into the bill is not fair 


I sincerely hope that the amendment will be rejected, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agrecing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarr]. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Curer CierkK. At the end of section 6 it is proposed to 
insert the following subsection: 

(g) With the approval of the President of the United States the 
board is further authorized to acquire facilities by purchase, condemna- 
tion, or lease for the purchase, storage, processing, sale, and distribution 
ot farm products in interstate and foreign commerce and to use the 
funds herein provided for such purpose, and to engage in such purchase 
and sale, 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, this amendment, if 
adopted, provided sufficient funds shall be forthcoming, will 
keep the pledge of the Republican Party to the farmers of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BROOK HART]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I offer the 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLerkK. On page 6, at the end of line 8, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 


If in the opinion of a majority of the members of the board it would 
be beneficial to agriculture in the disposition of surpluses of agricul- 
tural commodities, the board shall have the power to authorize the use 
of agricultural commodities for the manufacture, transportation, and 
sale of cereal beverages and light wines, of an alcoholic content not in 
violation of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, the provisions 
of any existing law to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to direct the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to what I think is an 
oversight on the part of those who drafted the bill. In line 6, 
in subdivision 3 (c), on page 24, there is provided a penalty of 
$10,000 or 10 years’ imprisonment, or both, for disclosing certain 
information “in violation of any regulation of the board,” re- 
gardless of whether or not the person disclosing the information 
did so knowingly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the information of the 
Senator from Montana, the Chair will state that already the bill 
has been amended in line 10 to provide a fine not exceeding 
$2,000 and imprisonment for not more than three years. 

Mr. WHEELER. What I desire to suggest to the chairman 
is that the bill be amended in line 6 by inserting between the 
word “to” and the word “ disclose” the word “ knowingly,” so 
that the language will read “to knowingly disclose such infor- 
mation.” 

Mr. McNARY. ‘I am willing to accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 


amendment which I send to 
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Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to establish a Federal farm 
board to promote the effective merchandising of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce and to place 
agriculture on a basis of economic equality with other industries. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to the consideration of House bill No. 1. 

Mr. McNARY. I now move that all after the enacting clause 
of the House bill be stricken out and that the text of the Senate 
bill, as amended, be substituted therefor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill ts still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been read 
three times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst George McKellar Smith 
Barkley Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Glass McNary Steck 

Black Glenn Moses Steiwer 
laine Goff Norbeck Stephens 
Blease Gould Norris Swanson 
Borah Greene Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Oddie Thomas, Okla, 
Broussard Harris Overman Townsend 
Burton Harrison Patterson Trammell 
Capper Hastings Phipps Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Pine Tyson 
Connally Hawes Pittman Vandenberg 
Couzens Ilayden Ransdell Wagner 
Cutting Hflebert Reed Walcott 

Dale Heflin Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
pill Johnson Sackett Warren 
Edge Kean Schall Waterman 
Fess Keyes Sheppard Watson 
Fletcher King Shortridge Wheeler 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is, 
Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). Upon this question 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming -[Mr. 
KeENprIcK], who is ill in the hospital. If I were at liberty to 
vote, I should vote “nay.” If the Senator from Wyeming were 
present and voting, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mer- 
CALF] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. SuipsrTeAp’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. SHipstTeAp] is still ill and confined to the hos- 
pital. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones]. If he were present, he would vote the same way that 
I expect to vote. A special arrangement has been made for 
his pair, and therefore I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
JONES] is absent on account of illness. If he were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. CopELANnpD]. 

Mr. FESS. On this question the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] is paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GoLpsBoRoUGH]. If present, the Senator from Washington, 
who is absent on account of illness, would vote “ yea” and the 
Senator from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, nays 33, as follows: 

YEAS—54 


I have a gen- 


“ 


MeMaster 


Ashurst Caraway Harris 

Barkley Connally Harrison McNary 
Black Couzens Hawes Norbeck 
Blaine Cutting Hayden Norris 
Blease Dill Heflin Nye 
Borah Fletcher Howell Overman 
Brookhart Frazier Johnson Pine 
Broussard George La Follette Pittman 
Capper Glass MeKellar Ransdell 





| 
| 








Robinson, Ark, Smith Thomas, Idaho Vandenberg 


Schall Steck Thomas, Okla, Walsh, Mont. 
Sheppard Steiwer Trammell Wheeler 
Shortridge Stephens Tydings 
Simmons Swanson Tyson 
NAYS—33 

Allen Goff Moses Wagner 
Bingham Gould Oddie Walcott 
Burton Greene Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Hale Phipps Warren 
Deneen Hastings Reed Waterman 
Edge Hatfield Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Fess Hebert Sackett 
Gillett Kean Smoot 
Glenn Keyes Townsend 

NOT VOTING—8 
Bratton Goldsborough Kendrick Metcalf 
Copelaud Jones King Shipstead 


So the bill was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senate bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendment and ask for qa conference with the House 
of Representatives upon the amendment, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees upon the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. McNary, Mr. Norris, Mr. Capper, Mr. SMITH, and Mr. 
RANSDELL conferees on the part of the Senate. 

DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 312, Order of Business 
No. 3, to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial 
censuses and to provide for apportionment of Representatives 
in Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will not insist on his 
motion this evening. We have had a busy day. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Immediately after it is acted upon we ex- 
pect to adjourn. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand; but it is immediately before 
we take action that I desire to say something. I do not want 
to impose on the Senate this evening. There will be no dis- 
position to delay the matter, may I say to the Senator. I 
thought the Senator could make his motion just as well to- 
morrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am sorry, Mr. President, but I am mak- 
ing this motion in behalf of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones], the chairman of the committee, who is detained at his 
home by illness, and to whom I have made the promise that the 
motion should be made. I must insist upon the motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am quite sure that we will 
get along better if we do not try to show too much haste about 
the matter; and the Senator will lose nothing at all by making 
his motion to-morrow, and taking an adjournment at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. So far as the Senator from Mississippi is 
concerned, personally I will give him every opportunity to say 
anything he desires, with all the time at his disposal that he 
may wish; but this is an appropriate motion—merely that the 
bill may be placed before the Senate, and immediately there- 


|} after we will adjourn. 


Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator if he can not make 
that motion and let the Senate adjourn and let the motion be 
pending, and then to-morrow we can dispose of the motion? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why not dispose of it now? 

Mr. HARRISON. If we dispose of the motion now I shall 
have to proceed to say a few things that I have in my mind 
with reference to the matter. I do not want to delay the 
Senate at this time in the evening. I hope the Senator can let 
his motion be pending, and we will voie on it the first thing 
when we reconvene to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair will suggest that if the 
Senate adjourns, the motion will be lost. 

Mr. HARRISON. Or recess, either. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Do I understand that the Senator agrees 
that if we recess, when we reconvene at 12 o’clock to-morrow 
we may immediately vote upon the motion to take up the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to say a few things before the 
motion is voted upon. I trust there is not going to be undue 


haste. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then, Mr. President, I must insist upon the 
motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask the 


Senator to withhold that point for a moment. 
I withhold it, 


Mr. HARRISON. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas has 
the jloor, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I just wanted to suggest 
probably the same thing that the Senator fromm Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] rose to suggest; and that is, that if the motion is 
pending, and the Senate takes a recess, we will proceed to 
the consideration of that motion without intervening business 
except by unanimous consent to-morrow 

Mr. WATSON. That is right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And avoid a debate this 
evening on the subject. In other words, no motion to proceed 
to the consideration of another bill or another subject matter 
ean be entertained until the motion made by the Senator from 
California is disposed of. I think the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi is a reasonable one, in view of that, and I 
nm sure the Senator from Indiana agrees with me. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then, with the understanding of the pend- 
ency of the motion, I will ask that we take a recess at this 
time until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is all right. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
Muy 15, 1929, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, May 14, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, who didst create and give life to 
all earth’s children, we pray that the tides of our lives may ever 
be true to that divine love which flows from beneath the 
heavenly shadows. Let our minds just now resign to the 
solemn prayer of gratitude; answer it according to Thy wis- 
dom. May there fall upon our voice the silence of the voice 
which is sovereign. O Thou, who givest expression to life’s 
mysteries, we breathe our thanksgiving and homage to Thee; 
make our offering meet for Thy acceptance. Cleanse our hearts, 
purify our lips, and take compassion upon us. Give us clear, 
wise insight into all seemly just and generous questions, In 
all the circumstances of this day Thy quickening grace supply. 
May we live to uplift, help, and bless our fellow men and 
glorify our Father in Heaven. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that pursuant to the provisions of Senate Resolution 
56, the Vice President had appointed as members of the com- 
inittee on the part of the Senate to attend the funeral of the 
late Representative JoHN J. CAsrey, of Pennsylvania, the fol- 
lowing Senators, namely: Mr. REep, Mr. KEAN, Mr. TOWNSEND, 
Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. THomAS of Oklahoma, and Mr. CoNNALLyY. 
SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 
The SPEAKER. 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwain] desires to be sworn in? 
Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 


Mr. McSwain appeured before the bar of the House and took | 


the oath of office. 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY AND CONCILIATION, BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communication, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMISSION OF INQUIRY AND CONCILIATION, 
BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1929. 
The Hon. NicHOLAS LONGWOoRTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sin: The Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Para- 
guay, in its meeting of this date unanimously adopted the resolution 
which I hereby have the honor of transmitting to you. The resolution 
reads: 

“In acknowledgment of the kind welcome which the Senate and the 
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The Chair understands the gentleman from | 
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ing officers and membership, were good enough to tender to the commis-: 
sion during its visit to those legislative bodies May 7, 1929, 

“The Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay, 
resolves : 

“To express its respectful and sincere appreciation to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of America, whose inter- 
est in the peace and good will of the American nations was again 
evidenced by the cordial welcome which they tendered to the commission ; 
and 

“To ask the chairman of the commission to transmit this resolution 
to the Vice President of the United States and to the Speaker, with the 
request that they be good enough to convey this expression of thanks to 
the members of the respective legislative bodies.” 

I have the honor to be, sit, your obedient servant, 
Frank McCoy, 
Chairman of the Commission, 


THE LA FOLLETTE STATUE IN STATUARY HALL 

Mr. FREAR rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] 
is recognized. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 4, 
relating to the acceptance of the La Follette statue. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the thanks of Congress are presented to the people of Wisconsin 
for the statue of Robert M. La Follette, her distinguished son, whose 
name is so honorably identified with the history of the State and of the 
United States. 

Resolved, That this work of art by Jo Davidson is accepted in the 
name of the Nation and assigned a place in the old Hall of the House 
of Representatives already set aside by act of Congress for statues of 
eminent citizens, and that a copy of this resolution suitably engrossed 
and duly authenticated be transmitted to the Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I suppose this is the usual resolu- 
tion that is passed every time a statue is installed in Statuary 
Hall? 

The SPEAKER. 


The Chair so understands it. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


CHAIN STORES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a speech made by myself before the Economic 
Club of New York on the subject of chain stores. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert an address made by 
myself before the Economic Club of New York on the subject 
of chain stores. 

The address is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, indeed it must take some 
courage and temerity for any Member of the House or the Senate to 
appear before any public audience, particularly if we can believe all 
the harsh things that are said about Members of either House, and 
particularly since we are usually the butts of jokes and since we are 
the subject of Ring Lardner stories and articles by Will Rogers. 
{Laughter.] 

I remember when I first went down to Washington some years ago 
I asked a little girl, I said, “ Why is it down in Washington they letter 
the Streets A Street, B Street, and so on down the alphabet?” She 
said, “Don’t you know?” I said, “No.” She said, “That is the 
only way we can teach these Congressmen the alphabet.” [Laughter.] 

We in the lower House probably do not suffer as much as those 
in the upper House. I remember hearing a tale that emanated from 
the United States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, where one of the judges was presiding in the naturalization 
part, and Hans Schmidt was up for naturalization. The judge Jeaned 
over and said, “ Hans, who makes the laws?” and Hans said, “ Well, 
Judge, I think it is the Congress.” “That is right,” said the judge. 
“Tlow many Houses are there in the Congress?” and Hans Schmidt 
did not know, and the judge, seeking to help him, said, “ You know 
there is a Senate.” “Oh, yes; I have heard of the Senate.” “And 
what is the lower House?” ‘“ Well, Judge, is there anything lower 
than the Senate?” [Laughter.] 

My contribution to the subject to-night under discussion will be a 
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I shall confine myself to that phase of “big business” embodied in 
the chain store and shall propound and try to answer the question, 
Is the chain store a menace? I can not say it is a menace, nor can 
I say it is a blessing; it is both a boon and an evil. It is, we must 
admit, a firmly fixed and generally accepted method of retail distri- 
bution. It must be economically sound ; otherwise the idea could never 
have spread so fast and so extensively. It is universally recognized 
in the United States and is fast taking root in Canada, England, and 
Europe. Manufacturers have been compelled to recognize chain stores 
and to cater to them. Financiers are only too anxious to resort to 
chain stores as a basis for their issues of securities, while the public 
is buying more and more of its necessities, luxuries, and services from 
them. In short, the consumer seems well satisfied with the great 
growth of chains. No matter how one may be inclined to deprecate 
the chain store, One must face the truth. Facts are more important 
than opinions. The chain store is here to stay. Despite antichain 
legislation, chain stores abound everywhere. 

Nor has the chain-store movement spent itself. Despite its rapid 
growth it has not reached by any means the floed tide of its develop- 
nent. Chain stores have a brilliant future, because the greatest 
opportunity for future retailing rests with them and not with the 
independent merchant, department stores, or mail-order houses, 

Chains have completely revolutionized retail distribution. They are 
the natural resuit of the machinery age with its mass production and 
mass sales, Just as mass production was made necessary by ever- 
rising manufacturing, machinery, and labor costs, so mass selling by 
chains seems necessary to bring down ever-increasing retailing costs. 
The economic tendency is to bring the consumer ever nearer to the 
producer. This the chain store does to the mth degree. The chain 
follows this tendency, while the independent retailer and jobber works 
against it. That is why “big business,” as represented by the chain, 
is gradually dethroning the independent merchant and middleman. 

The chain-store idea started in staple quick-selling lines; for ex- 
ample, the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., with groceries; the United 
Cigar Stores Co., with tobacco; and F. W. Woolworth & Co., with no- 
tions. The idea, however, quickly spread to shoes, sporting goods, res- 


taurants, hats, laundries, furniture, automobile accessories, tailoring, 
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loan offices, florists; now valet services, banking, beauty parlors have | 


been orientated into chains. No lines seem safe from 
attack. Even newspapers, magazines, and trade papers are not immune. 

At the present time the independent retailers do about 60 per cent 
of the country’s total retail business. That percentage will in the 
coming decade diminish rapidly, like snow in the noonday sun. The 
independent retailer can not longer view with complacency the growth 
of chains; the tide of chains is rising around him. He must sink or 


swim, depending upon his seizure of the benefits of mass selling. He 
must bestir himself and shake off old and hackneyed methods. He 


must render extraordinary individual service, sharpen his wits, and be 
on the job every minute. He has the one great advantage which is 
lacking in the chain; that is, his personal contact with his customers. 
Dealing with him is not a dealing with absentee owners. 
more, in 
not fear the chain, Only the future can tell whether the efficient inde- 
pendent merchant will survive or perish. 
benefited when he can unite with his fellows into cooperative buying 
organizations and thus buy and sell as cheaply as the chains. 

Retail sales for the year 1928 in the United States were between 
forty-two and forty-three billions of dollars, I have been unable at this 
moment to secure figures as to the division of that volume. In 1926, 
however, department stores did about 16% per cent of the total of ail 
retail business; chain stores did about 12 per cent; mail order houses 
4 per cent; and independent retailers about 63 per cent. 

Professor Nystrom, sales specialist and 
Columbia University, states that in 1928 chain stores made the great- 
est gain, and that gain was made at the expense of the independent 
merchant. We believes that chain stores in 1928 did about 16 per cent 
of the total retail business. Apparently this 16 per cent will steadily 
increase during the next few years. 





Undoubtedly the chain, therefore, is crowding the retailer. 
we be concerned about his losses? Are we to shed tears at his dis- 
comfiture, if not passing? Is the independent retailer worth whil 


worrying about? He is faced with well-nigh insurmountable difficulties. 
Shall we refrain from him a helping hand, and thus give aid 
and comfort to those who crowd him? 

I think that the independent merchant ts worthy of aid. I 
brief for the incompetent, for the inefficient, for the shiftless, the lazy 
independent merchant; the sooner the shroud of ol 
the better. I speak of the honest, 
merchant, What of his future? 


lending 














ivion envelops him 
fearless, 
He can not hope to compete upon any 
of equality a grocery man, g., with the Roulston, the 
Bohack, the and the But grocery chains in New York 
City—no matter how capable, efficient, ambitious, persevering, and hon- 
est he may be. 

We no longer see the corner grocery anywhere in New York City. 
The wooden Indian sigus of the retail tobacconists are gone, 


competent, independent 


Cexgree as e. 


Reeves, ler 


chain-store | 


Further- | 
Jines where individuality and artistry are involved he need | 


He wiil, however, be greatly | 


professor of marketing at | 
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And what of the young man in the community desiring to open a 
store for the retail sale of meats, groceries, or hardware? Go into 
any one of the new sections of the suburbs of New York, and before 
even houses are bullt in goodly numbers the chain stores have already 
secured footholds. Ali good locations have been preempted. Such 
young men dare not rear their heads; they dare not aspire to be owners 
of their shops, the best that they may hope for is to become a store 
tender, an order taker, or, at best, a chain-store manager. 

It is charged against the chains that it is a system that will make 
us a Nation of clerks and rob American manhood of opportunity. Mr. 
Hubert T. Parson, president of F. W. Woolworth Co., has sought to 
answer that contention in an article appearing in the Chain Store Ag 
of January, 1928, by saying in part: 

“Assuming for the sake of argument that the development of the 
chain-store system might ultimately wipe out the independent retailer 
entirely, who shall say that that would be an unmixed calamity? 
What is there about retailing that makes ownership such an important 
feature? One doesn’t have to own a railroad in order to work out a 
successful career in tue railroad field. You don’t have to own a bank 
to achieve success in the financial field. By far the greater number of 
successful men in every line of industry and commerce are but employees 
of the companies with which they are connected, no matter how ex- 
alted may be the position they occupy.” 

I have a high regard for Mr. Parson’s ability as an executive and 
organizer, but must characterize his statement as quite a bit of sophistry. 
He says, e. g., “ You don’t have to own a bank to achieve success in the 
financial field.” I know certain excellent officers of merged banks, who, 
despite years of striving, now as a result of the merger find themselves 
up a dark alley, placed in intolerable positions; the future is rather 
dark for them. Their independence is gone—with it all ambition and 
will to achieve and succeed. I know bank tellers who have done noth- 
ing else for 40 years; they can not even call their souls their 


€ 





own. 


| Of course, you do not have to own a bank to achieve success in the 
| financial field, but you must come mighty near to knowing intimately 


the owner of that bank to have a position of dignity and power and 
worthwhileness in any chain bank. 

Ownership is indeed an important feature in retailing. 
I would ‘rather own a bootblack stand than command 
under any control. We pride ourselves on our 
in thought and in action. That is the cause of our success 
democracy. What independence has a nran in Kansas City or Kala- 
mazoo whose job depends upon the whim and caprice of an executive 


Personally, 
high salary 
independence 


a 
man’s 


at 


sitting in a swivel chair in the Woolworth Building in New York? 
Chain stores mean absentee control. Absentee control is the very 
antithesis of democracy. Does it not tend to make men under such 


control servile, with no will of their own? 
the control tt owners of great mrills 
employees during the last election. 
Middie West, just prior to election, the Saturday pay envelopes ex- 
horted, nay, demanded, that the employees vote for a certain presi- 
dential candidate. Doubtless, in every instance, the fear of loss of his 
job forced the workman to vote as he was bidden. Not much inde- 
pendence in such tactics; not much Americanism in it either. No! 
Economic subservience rarely permits political or social independence. 
If I am dependent upon you for my daily bread, you well-nigh own me. 
I am just a pawn in your hands. 

With the may be 
finally in the hands of chains, and a goodly portion of the population 
will then become either serfs or masters. 

Jefferson, in visiting France, prior to tbe revolution, was thoroughly 
disheartened at the conditions he found there, and said, “In France, 
one is either the hammer or the anvil.” Let us hope that chain stores 
will not aid in the bringing about of such conditions. 

Mr. Justice Br 


We had a fine example of 
and factories exercised over their 
Throughout New England and the 





Not much independence in that. 
continuance of chain-store practice all retailing 


andeis, before he ascended the bench, in speaking of 






























certain abuses of chain stores like “price cutting,” of which nore 
anon, said: 

“The pre s of exterminating the small, independent retailer, alrea¢ 
hard pressed by capitalistic combinations, mail-order hou: exis 
chain stores, and the large department stores, would be atly accel- 
erated by such movement. Already the displacement of the s: 
independent busine man by the huge corporation, with its myriads 
of employees, its absentee ov and its financier control, presents 
a grave danger to our democracy. he social loss is great d there is 
no economic gain.” 

Judge Brandeis said that while he still Ls lawyer in 
Boston. There is still truth in the observation tl merchant 
displacement presents a grave danger to dem cy 

The question How can we help the efficient retailer? We can 
not he! m by abusing the « n st > S no good to w and 
squawk about the chain-store menace. Nor i y sense in i g 
ing in sloppy, sentimental pleas about the ole er 
chant. The ery of predatory interests and o pus st trusts 
avail us not . The consumer will coutinue to purchase at the chain 
store. If the chain store sells cheaper, gives better service, the con- 
sumer has a right to go there despite all pleas. The consumer is hard- 
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boiled, hard-headed. His pocketbook only counts. His heart is there. 
The chain store is here to stay, and, what is more, is here to grow 
stronger. The retail merchant must recognize the changed order and 
most accommodate himself to it if'- he can. The world does not stand 
still. The hands of the clock move forward. WHistory has shown us 
great changes, where large groups of people have suffered great economic 
losses, where large groups have been thrown out of their accustomed 
economic environment. The industrial revolution is a telling example. 
The great important inventions and discoveries of the industrial revolu- 
tion—the spinning jenny of Hargreaves in 1765, Arkwright’s spinning 
frame in 1765, Watt’s steam engine in 1774, the wool-combing machines 
in 1788, and many othe1s—brought many changes, brought many evils, 
much suffering, much misery, but much good also. So with the chain 
system. It will continue to cause much good, much evil. It will do no 
good to rant and rail at it. To complain is as useless as trying to 
keep out the Atlantic Ocean with a groan. We must be hopeful that 
the gocd will outweigh the evil. 

But what to do—that is the rub. How help the independent? We 
ean not give him the advantages that the chain stores have, with their 
closely knit organizations, with their thoroughly systematized operation, 
with their close supervision of detail, their command of the best mer- 
chandising talent, their great buying ability based upon unlimited cap- 
ital, their study and comprehension of market needs, their choice 
locations. We can, however, and must give the retailer a chance for 
his white alley. We must protect him from unlawful practices of his 
powerful competitors; there are many trade abuses committed by the 
chains—they must be scotched. 

The Federal Trade Commission has evidence before it now charging 
certain chains with practices in violation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion act and the Sherman antitrust laws. Such chains, if guilty, should 
not go unwhipped. I have never feared big business, provided big 
business is lawfully controlled and regulated. I do inveigh against big 
business when conducted by chain stores dealing in unfair practices. I 
know that a certain chain system monopolized the supply of fresh fruit 
and vegetables and other necessities in some of our large eastern sea- 
board cities. I am aware that at various times a certain chain-store 
system monopolized and secured control of New England potatoes and 
nearly all of the products of the Long Island truck farms. After se- 
curing a stranglehold on these supplies this system fixed prices to suit 
themselves. No independent merchant, no matter how efficient he may 
be, can live and prosper mid such unhealthy atmosphere. 

Is there not some element of danger in the fast merging and absorb- 


ing process now going on among food chains? 

In 1917 well nigh the entire grocery field in Philadelphia was swal- 
lowed up by the formation of the American Stores Co., which was a 
merger of five chains, to wit: Acme Tea Co., 443 stores; Robinson-Craw- 


ford, 186 stores; the Bell Co., 214 stores; Childs, 268 stores; and 
Dunlap & Co., 122 stores; total, 1,223 stores. 

In 1927 the National Tea Co. increased by merging all their chains 
from 800 to 1,200 stores. 

Yesterday I read in the paper of a new merger in New York and else- 
where called the National Food Products Corporation, with 1,242 stores, 
comprising H. C. Bohack Co. (Inc.), Southern Grocery Stores, David 
Pender Grocery Co. 

Is there no danger that the food supply of a city may get under the 
control of the operators of a large chain? Suppose chains do sell more 
cheaply and render better service; once a monopoly has set in and 
competition is gone, then there is danger that prices may be manipu- 
lated at will and vast numbers of people would be at the mercy of the 
chain. This argument may not “click.” It is not, however, without 
the realm of possibility, if not probability. In this connection the 
investigation of chain stores now proceeding before the Federal Trade 
Commission is as welcome as the cool wind in the heat of summer. It 
is well indeed that the Government keep apprised of the situation. It is 
well, furthermore, for the Government not necessarily to discourage 
chain stores in their growth, but to promote public opinion in the 
interests of eliminating abuses and evils. 

In this connection I am one of those who believe that it is idle, 
it is futile, to endeavor to check a sound economic growth, as I 
believe chain stores to be, by.any unsound legislation. 

In some 14 different States they have passed or there is pending 
at the present moment some 16 pieces of antichain legislation, all of 
it quite unsound, all of it palpably unconstitutional. They seek by a 
progressive license tax or assessment to legislate chain stores out of 
business. It can not be done. In several of those States, notably 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Maryland, those particular statutes 
have been declared to be unconstitutional and I am confident that all 
of those statutes will be declared unconstitutional. 

In New York and Pennsylvania the legislature has adopted a statute 
to the effect that every owner of a drug shop or a pharmacy had to 
be a licensed pharmacist. As far as corporations were concerned 
owning drug stores, every member of the corporation had to be a 
licensed pharmacist. We know, and the Supreme Court very rightfully 
pionted out, every member of the corporation would mean every stock- 
holder, and the Supreme Court in the recent decision involving the 
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Liggett Drug chain in Philadelphia, very properly held that statute to 
be unconstitutional. 

And the statute, of course, passed by the New York State Legislature 
likewise fell by the wayside. 

It is very interesting, however, to note that Mr. Justice Brandeis 
and Mr. Justice Holmes entered a dissent to that prevailing opinion 
in that court. It may be, and I am sure, that Judge Brandeis feels 
that this legislation was an attempt to curb chain stores, and he still 
maintains that the great growth of chains has become and is a menace 
to democracy. 

There are other ways by which we can help the independent. 
can teach him to cooperate. 

I said toward the inception of my remarks that if the independent 
merchant could cooperate with his fellows, if the butcher could unite 
with the butcher, if the druggist could unite with the druggist, and 
the grocery man with the grocery man, and by cooperative buying, buy 
as cheaply as the chain, they then could defend themselves against chain- 
store operation. In that way they can meet the competition of the 
chains upon better ground, upon better terms. 

That movement has taken root in various parts of the country. 
In numerous cities—Omaha, Chicago, Milwaukee, and other western 
sections—the various retailers in a given line have united and have 
indulged in association buying. We have noticed that McKesson & 
Robbins, a great drug establishment in this city, have sponsored a 
chain; they have united with a number of other jobbers, and I under- 
stand that over 50,000 retail druggists who are involved in that great 
and mighty combination will soon commence to operate. It will be 
most interesting to watch the development of that chain. 

I am informed that in Chicago the Service Stores Grocery Associa- 
tion, with 150 retailers and 4 jobbers, are doing a considerable amount 
of business, and those who are members of that association feel that 
they are now able to compete quite successfully with those who are 
in the chains. If we could encourage the retailer to develop the asso- 
ciation idea, unite with his fellows, and thus become armed with the 
elements that will enable him to fight the chain store, we will do well. 

I recall once being up at the Kingsbridge Hospital, the veterans’ 
hospital. There was a great number of demented, poor, benighted 
veterans, most of them shell shocked as a result of their harrowing 
experiences during the war, and I went into a large room filled with 
these poor fellows under control of an undersized attendant. Many 
of the veterans had weapons; s6me had hammers and some had chisels, 
and they were applying themselves in learning various trades, 

I said to this undersized attendant, “Are you not afraid that these 
demented men may get together and they may in some way organize 
and attack you? You are unarmed and they have these blunt instru- 
ments in their hands.” He said, “ Never a fear. Crazy men never 
unite on anything.” 

I would say to the independent retailers throughout the country 
that they must indeed be crazy if they do not unite to protect them- 
selves for the future. 

There is one other matter or item that I would like to detail to 
you whereby the retailers again might be benefited, and that benefit 
must come from Washington. I am not one of those who necessarily 
believes that the Government must interfere at every step and at 
every turn to help the weak business man. I am not necessarily 
one who believes in the doctrine of paternalism, but there is something 
more involved than the mere theories. There are also involved the 
protection of the wholesaler and manufacturer, and the protection of 
them by legitimate means. The retailer, the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor, the public all need governmental protection against predatory 
price cutting. 

Price cutting is the bane of the manufacturers’ existence ag it is 
the bane of the retailing independent’s existence. There is now pending 
in the House what is known as the Kelly-Capper bill, the retail price 
maintenance bill introduced in the House by Congressman KE ..y, of 
Pennsylvania, and Senator Caprer, of Kansas, has introduced the 
measure in the Senate. That bill has been pending in the Congress 
for many, Many years. 

During the last session the bill was reported out of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. It had been bottled up in 
that committee for years. It was resting peacefully in that committee, 
For the first time it has reached the desk of the Speaker. It may be 
passed at the next session. 

There is a great deal of sentiment for that bill in the House, That 
bill just provides for this, that the manufacturer of any product or 
article, any branded trade-marked article, article that is usually na- 
tionally advertised—the bill does not refer to the unbranded or untrade- 
marked article—may couple its sale with an agreement whereby he 
can say to the vendee, the man to whom he sells the goods, that he 
shall not sell that article below a minimum price, 

In every country that right is given to the manufacturer to control 
the retail price of an article if, of course, it is branded like our na- 
tionally advertised brands are branded and trade-marked. In England, 
Germany, France, and Spain that right is always open to the manu- 
facturer, 
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In this country, because of the Federal Trade Commission act, and 
because of the antitrust laws, and there are other acts involving unfair 
competition, that right is foreclosed to the manufacturer. 

What has been the result? You know and I know that oftentimes 
chain stores and other establishments will adopt what is known as 
the policy of “lost leader.” They get these advertised brands and 
they will advertise them in the press and elsewhere as being sold in 
their establishments at prices below that at which they can be pur- 
chased elsewhere. It is a very pernicious practice to my mind, and it is 
a practice that is mostly indulged in by chain stores. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce and almost every chamber 
of commerce throughout the United States is against such price cutting, 
and they are all sponsoring this piece of legislation because they feel 
that unless this legislation is adopted manufacturers will be at the 
mercy of the chain stores. 

It is interesting to note just how price cutting works in the chain 
stores, Let me read you a portion of a speech delivered recently at 
the Waldorf Astoria by William J. Baxter, director of the chain store 
research bureau, at a meeting of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 

“To me there isn’t any question as to the advisability of any retail 
store if it can sell some nationally known product at cost to get the 
crowd. * * * A consumer will go to a grocery store and she is 
willing to pay 55 cents for steak, whereas it might be sold for 52 or 50 
cents elsewhere, if she at the same time can purchase Campbell's soups 
or some other package goods at cost. * * * Scientific retailing 
means studying the blind articles in the store and selling them at full 
prices. But what we call open articles, the ones that the consumer 
can go from store to store and compare, selling them at low prices.” 

And along that line let me read to you an advertisement which I 
culled from the press as emanating from one of the chain stores, as 
follows: 

“Take Campbell’s soups: Twenty-one kinds, known from coast to 
coast. In leading magazines and newspapers they are advertised at 
15 cents a can, and worth it, too. Yet our price is only 12 cents a 
can, 3 cents lower than the advertised price. So on everything else.” 

Meaning, of course, that if you can buy the advertised brand like 
Campbell’s soup in our store under the advertised price, under the well- 
known price, you therefore can buy everything else in our store under 
price. 

To my mind, my good friends, that is deceptive advertising; but it is 
the kind of advertising that is being indulged in by a great many chain- 
store systems, and that is the kind of unfair competition that efficient 
independent merchants are constantly facing to their great detriment. 
They can not live under that kind of competition, and that is why we 
have so many failures, to my mind,.in the industries conducted by 
independent merchants. 

Let me read you a statement of Mr. Justice Holmes in a dissenting 
opinion of Dr. Miles Medical Co. against John B. Parke & Sons, found 
in 220 U. 8. 373: 

“T can not believe that in the long run the public will profit by this 
court permitting knaves to cut reasonable prices for some ulterior 
purpose of their own and thus impair, if not destroy, the production 
and sale of articles which it is assumed to be desirable that the public 
should get.” 

Let me read you what John Wanamaker and what Mr. Bloomingdale, 
of Bloomingdale’s department store, says with reference to price cutting. 
John Wanamaker said: 

“T want to keep away from the store that tries to catch me with 
that kind of a fishhook. If they lose on one thing they will put it on 
something you don’t know of. These are things purchasers don’t know 
anything about.” 

And Mr. Bloomingdale has this to say about it: 

“Such price cutting is an evil—it is an abuse—it is in a class with 
false advertising. It gives no advantage to the public because the loss 
is made up on other goods. While some stores submit to the practice 
because it is so prevalent, others make it their chief policy and use it 
to mislead the public into the belief that by cutting the price on a few 
trade-marked articles, the same policy prevails on all other merchandise 
in the store.” 

It has been said that the Congress would not dare to pass the Kelly- 
Capper bill, would not dare to take the so-called bargains from the 
public. The Congress and various other legislatures have in a measure 
often taken bargains from the public. We have adopted a law some 
time ago, many years ago, that there can be no price cutting on stamps 
issued by the Federal Government. The New York Legislature and 
other legislatures of other States have taken away from the unscrupu- 
lous insurance agent the right to sell insurance at a cut-rate price. We 
have taken away the right to do any rebating in insurance, Further- 
more, many years ago we took away from the ticket scalpers the right 
and the privilege to do any cutting on the price of railroad tickets. 

I am not afraid to yote for the Kelly-Capper bill, and I assure you, 
my good friends, once that bill gets on the floor of the House it is going 
to pass. [Applause.] 

Up to this time no opportunity was given to the Members of the 
House to pass the Kelly-Capper bill. It was bottled up in that Inter- 
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state and Foreign Commerce Committee and there it was sealed. It 
never saw the light of day. I will vote for that bill. [Applause.] I 
am going to vote for it because it will help in some measure and arm 
the retailer in his struggle for existence against chain stores. 

It has been said that you probably might prevent the public from 
getting the advantages of cheaper goods. That is not true. Specifically 
this bill provides that only where there is open competition, actual or 
potential, shall there be given the right to the manufacturer to make 
such a contract of price maintenance with his vendee, giving him the 
right to control the retail price of his commodity. 

In conclusion let me say this, and so that I might not be ~nisquoted 
I have taken the trouble to again write a portion of my speech. The 
chain is economically sound and is here to stay. It is a geod not 
unmixed with an evil. It shuts off initiative, especially in our youth. 
Therefore, every reasonable aid should be given to the retailing inde- 
pendent, Since chains are economically sound you can not curb them 
by any unsound laws. Only the abuses should be attacked. Monopoly 
of food supply should particularly be guarded against and made impos- 
sible. Manufacturers should be permitted to maintain resale prices and 
then price cutting would mainly disappear. Then the independent could 
operate upon a fairer basis with the chain. Finally, independents 
should be urged to cooperate and thus secure the advantages of mass 
buying and selling. Chains should be permitted to expand naturally 
and without any undue restraint. [Applause.] 

However, be advised, there is no perfect answer to this perplexing 
problem. I am not omniscient. I have no “cure all” up my sleeve. 
The problem is too new. Only time will bring solution. 


THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 2667, 
the readjusted tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York, Mr. SNeEttr, 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2667, with Mr. SNELL in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 2667, which the Clerk will report by title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes, 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon has used 24 
minutes more than the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLirer}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, before I enter into a discussion of the merits or de- 
merits of this bill I want to commend most sincerely and 
genuinely congratulate the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY]. Whether this bill meets 
with a favorable or unfavorable reception, the name of HAwLEy 
is now going to take its place alongside of McKinley, Wilson, 
Dingley, Payne, Underwood, Fordney, and other leaders in the 
framing of tariff bills, and it will be indissolubly connected with 
the tariff history of the United States. I believe I voice the 
sentiment of those on both sides of the Chamber when I say 
that during the 16 years I have been on that committee never 
were the hearings conducted in a more businesslike manner 
than they were under the gentleman from Oregon. We had 
nearly twelve hundred witnesses before us, and there was much 
repetition. Nearly all of us became fatigued and impatient 
at these repetitions and some of us showed that we were, but if 
the chairman did it could never have been noticed for he was 
courteous to every one of them, and at the conclusion of the 
statement thanked each witness for the information received. 

Now, while I hand him this nosegay of compliments, I want 
to add another rose before I give him the thorns that unfor- 
tunately must accompany every rose. I want to thank him for 
the patience and forbearance he has shown me. A correspond- 
ent on the Baltimore Sun, Mr. Kent, I believe it was, stated that 
the gentleman from Oregon was a large, stolid man with a 
cold eye. If that be true, he never once turned that cold eye on 
me but at all times treated me with the utmost courtesy and 
consideration. 

It is true, however, that on one occasion a Member of Con- 
gress insisted, when we still had about 20 more witnesses to 
be heard, to tell a long story. It was late in the afternoon 
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and we were trying as best we could to avoid another night 
session. The Member insisted, and the chairman afterwards 


very properly fined him $5 for telling that story, which had 
ago in our childhood 


delighted each and every one of us years 
days. [Laughter.] 

Now, they tell us, my friends, that this bill carries out the 
pledges and the promises of both the great political parties of | 
this country; that the country is now committed to protection, | 
and they cite the two last elections as convincing proof, Our 
leader, Mr. GARNER, in the speech he made the other day, cited 
the two last elections which have occurred since the passage 
of the Fordney bill. I want to say this about the speech that 
Mr. GARNER made several days ago: The gentleman from Texas 
during the 26 years he has been a Member of this House has 
made many able and many great speeches, but I believe I voice 
the sentiment of everyone on this side and I think I voice the 
sentiment of everyone on that side when I say that when he 
made his speech answering the chairman of the committee the 
other day that JAck GARNER made the best speech he has ever 
made in this House. [Applause.] They cited those elections, 
although most of us know that very few of those who voted 
in the last November election either for or against Governor 
Smith or President Hoover were actuated very much by eco- 
nomic problems. But whether that be true or not, my friends, 
if the country is committed to protection I will never believe 
that it is committed to protection such as has been presented 
in this bill. 

The Prince Rupert of the Republican Party—and the reason 
I call him that is because they say that in the time of Crom- 
well, Prince Rupert, the daring cavalry leader of King Charles, 
would stand by and whenever he could catch an unwary Iron- 
side he would swoop down on him; and the gentleman from 
New York, Doctor Crowrner, in the course of this debate has 
been swooping down on many unsuspecting Members of the 
minority. The Prince Rupert of his party called on us to tell 
him about the Raskob telegram. He wanted to know who signed 
it and who did not. The gentleman was standing right in front 
of me, when I was sitting where the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CocHRAN] is now sitting; not over 3 feet from him, and he 
glared at me and challenged me to hold up my right arm 
and tell him whether I had answered the Raskob telegram, 
when he knew that I could not lift my right arm, for it was in 
a sling. [Laughter and applause.] The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner], according to the gentleman from New York, has 
issued many challenges, and the gentleman from New York, 
Prince Rupert, in his speech the other day told him he was go- 
ing to do some challenging. He issued five challenges in about 
five minutes. As these challenges seemed to be harmless and I 
have not seen where either the gentleman from Texas or the 
gentleman from New York got hurt by reason of any of them, I 
am going to issue a challenge. I answered the Raskob tele- 
gram, and I challenge any Member of this House and any 
thinking man or woman in America to point out and show any 
resemblance or connection of any matter in the Raskob telegram 
with this tariff monstrosity that you yourselves can’ not agree 
upon. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, it seems useless to make a speech against 
this bill after so many good speeches have been made against it, 
but you know how it is; I have been studying this question for 
a long time. I have got a whole lot of tariff information in my 
system, and some of it has just got to come out. [Laughter 
and applause.] There have been many good speeches made 
against this bill. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
made a great speech against the bill; the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RAtngy] made a great speech against the bill; the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] made a great speech 
against the bill; and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mc- 
Krown] and a great many others made great speeches against 
this bill. Comparisons are odious, and it may not be proper to 
say who made the best and the most effective speech against 
this bill, but I think one speech denouncing this bill was so out- 
standing that it should be mentioned. I believe in giving honor, 
merit, and credit where honor, merit, and credit are due, 

There was one speech that was so outstanding against this 
bill and was so much the best speech that was made against 
it that gave us so many reasons why we should vote’ against 
it that I think it ought to be mentioned. Now, the gentleman 
from Texas was not protesting so much against the rates 
though he thought they were sectional, as against the adminis- 
trative features of the bill. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Raney] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Huy] be- 
long to another political school of thought and they were op- 
posed to the general protective trend of the bill. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma and many others who made good speeches 
against it were opposed to different features here and there, 
but the man who stood upon this floor and made the most effec- 
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tive speech against this bill, the man who was opposed to ont? 
section in it and who was dissatisfied even with all those sched- 
ules he wrote himself, was Prince Rupert, the Republican gen- 
tleman from New York Doctor Crowruer. [Laughter.] He told 
us about Democratic inconsistency, called us a free-trade party, 
and all of you talk about the Democratic Party as being a free- 
trade party. The gentleman from New York looked over at 
us and said what a great change had come over the spirit of 
the free-trade party. Oh, my friends, if my good friend, 
Doctor Crowrner, from New York, could just see through the 
smoke of the tariff-swollen industries in his district and read 
the pages of American history he would find that during the 
days of those great Democratic Presidents, Madison and Monroe, 
when our industries were in real peril, tariff laws with a rate 
of 15 per cent were written by those administrations which 
saved American industry, at a time when it was in its greatest 
need. Was the Wilson bill a free trade bill? We had control 
of every department of the Federal Government for eight years. 
Can anyone say that the Underwood bill was a free trade 
bill? Then why this continual harping upon Democratic free 
trade? Talk about Democratic inconsistency. If we want to 
go back to ancient history, we could find in the various Repub- 
lican platforms some Republican inconsistency and Republican 
deception. Consistency may be a jewel but you can not find 
it on your side of the House. 

A great majority of the members of the Republican Party 
have often practiced deception in relation to the tariff. 

They deceived the people when they told them this tariff was 
only intended to encourage an infant industry. They deceived 
the people when they told them that it was intended to create 
and establish new manufactories. They deceived the people 
when they told them that this tax was levied solely in the in- 
terest of competition. They deceived the people when they told 
them that the foreigner alone paid this tax. They deceived the 
workingmen with the promise of higher wages. They deceived 
the people who trusted them with the promise of an honest 
tariff revision. In all their guilty life they have been true only 
to the protected interests which have kept them in power. With 
their eyes fixed upon privilege and special favoritism as guiding 
stars it has been their united and determined effort, someway, 
somehow, and all the time to plunge their greedy hands up to 
the armpits into the pockets of the American people and robbing 
them of the fruits of their labor and their toil, convert them to 
the use and benefit of their tariff-swollen beneficiaries. They 
have been true only to their sacred promise to guarantee a 
profit to American manufacturers. 

Every trust and manufacturing establishment, no matter how 
stupendous its operations, no matter how gigantic its capital 
and profitable its business, no matter how opulent its wealth 
and varied its resources, was guaranteed a profit and insured 
against loss by the Government itself, and the only premium 
such insurance had to bear was a campaign contribution to the 
“Grand Old Party.” 

There is a rate of 23 cents a square foot on mirrors, 2 
cents a pound on window panes, and all for the benefit of that 
little infant industry, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Many agricultural articles made from Pennsylvania steel are 
taken from the free list and outrageous taxes placed upon them. 
Listen to this, my friends, and laugh with me: 

Pig iron, made in Pennsylvania, is raised 50 per cent; articles 
made by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. are substantially in- 
ereased; and then we read in the newspapers where the Penn- 
sylvania delegation is caucusing whether or not they are going 
to vote for the bill. [Laughter.] 

Why, Pennsylvania gets more out of this bill than all the 
States south of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi River will 
get, and yet the statement is seriously made they are caucusing 
as to whether or not they are going to vote for the bill. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. In one second. They are caucusing to see 
whether there is any way of holding in some of the indefensible 
rates that have been written into this proposed law. 

I will always yield to my good friend on the committee. 
yielded to me very cheerfully, and I love to yield to him. 
a great pleasure, Brother BACHARACH. 

Mr. BACHARACH. The gentleman recalls that the Under- 
wood bill was passed in 1913, and the gentleman will also recall 
that shortly after that bill was passed industry in this country 
was practically at a standstill and four or five million people 
were out of work by reason of the low tariff rates in the Under- 
wood bill. 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; I have heard that. 

Mr, BACHARACH. You have heard that before? 

Mr, COLLIER. Yes; I have heard you fellows over there 
say it. 
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Mr. BACHARACH. I did not know that. 
giving the gentleman information. 

Mr. COLLIER. There is only one answer to that. I am not 
going to act like the chairman whenever they asked him a ques- | 
tion. He said, “ You did not make out your case.” I am not | 
going to answer the gentleman in the same way. I will say that | 
the facts he has stated that four million, or was it hundred | 
thousands 

Mr. BACHARACH. No; millions. 

Mr. COLLIER. That four millions were out of work—the | 
way I am going to answer that is by the one statement—it just | 
is not true. 

Mr. BACHARACH. 


I thought I was | 


May I say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. COLLIER. Now, I want to ask the gentleman a question | 
right here. Is it not a fact that under the high rates of the 

*ayne-Aldrich bill in the city of Pittsburgh they had to issue 

bonds to feed whom? ‘The unemployed. No; to eke out the 
wages of the heads of the families who were working in the | 
most highly protected industries in the United States. Does the 
gentleman recall that? 

Mr. BACHARACH, I do not recall that. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thought the gentleman had forgotten that. 

Mr, BACHARACH. But I do recall that under the Under- 
wood bill in my district there was practically not a single indus- 
try working and we had people going around getting soup in 
pails from former employers. 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to say to the gentleman, he knows 
that is not fair, talking about his district in that way, because 
when I asked him yesterday why it was that he took hoes and 
garden rakes and hay rakes and pitchforks off of the free list 
for the benefit of the farmers living in Atlantic City, he said, 
“T have got the greatest farming district in the country. We 
had $25,000,000 worth of farm products and my district is a 
bigger farming district than the district of the gentleman from 
Mississippi.” If you are going to talk to me about manufactur- 
ing, let some manufacturer, Mr. BACHARACH, get up and answer 
and not another one of the farmers, because we farmers do not 
know about those things. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BACHARACH. I think I represent both the manufac- 
turers and the farmers and I want to tell my good friend some- 
thing else. 

Mr. COLLIER. And I will say this for the gentleman, he 
represents them all well, too. 

Mr. BACHARACH. And, incidentally, I try to represent 
everybody who should be interested in the tariff, not alone the 
manufacturers, but I am trying to represent the persons who 
use things that are manufactured. I try to represent the agri- 
cultural interests, the same as the gentleman does to the best 
of his ability. 

Mr. COLLIER. And I repeat with pleasure that I believe 
the gentleman is representing them all very well. 

Mr. BACHARACH. That is fine, and ict me tell the gentle- 
man this. This is absolutely the truth 

Mr. COLLIER. If Mr. Bacwaraca is going to tell the truth, 
I am here to listen to it. Go on, Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I am always glad when my Democratic 
friends are willing to listen to the truth, and I am going to 
tell you that in 1914 the industries of the East were absolutely 
at a standstill until the great World War broke out, and it was 
only by reason of the Great War that your Underwood Dill 
was saved, and that is the reason the country insisted 

Mr. COLLIER. Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. 
I have flattered my chairman already and I am going to flatter 
him still further my adopting his plan and say to the gentleman 
from New Jersey, notwithstanding his beautiful remarks, “ You 
have not made out your case.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the country is somewhat interested 
in our foreign trade. Last October I was in the beautiful State 
of North Dakota in a vain and futile effort to make the world 
safe for Democracy. [Laughter.] I went through the beautiful 
Red River Valley, which is equaled and surpassed only by the 
wonderfully fertile lands of our Mississippi Delta, whose alluvial 
soil has so often been characterized as more fertile than the far- 
famed valley of the Nile. I saw those immense steel plows 
going through the ground plowing an acre in a few moments, 
and I was told I was in the greatest wheat section of America. 
They were much dissatisfied, they were dissatisfied with condi- 
tions because wheat was not selling for the cost of its production. 
They also told me that Canadian wheat was selling for 14 cents 
a bushel more than our wheat. 

I said to them, “ Why is it, my friends, that Canada, within 
10 or 15 miles of where I am standing, is selling wheat at 14 
cents a bushel more than American wheat. We have got a 
tariff of 42 cents on wheat, What is the tariff on wheat in 
Canada?” 
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| wheat? 


| potatoes. 
| a bushel more than we were. 
| Canada on potatoes and I was again told that Canada had no 


1 w i= 
wile) 
What is the tariff on Canadian 
They told me that there is no tariff on wheat in Can- 
ada. Canada has not any tariff at ail on wheat. I talked to 
some men who had, as far as I know, the largest potato patches 
in the world. Hundreds of acres, where they raised wonderful 
Irish potatoes. There is a tariff of nearly 25 cents a bushel on 
Canada was selling her potatoes for 10 and 15 cents 
I asked what the tariff was in 


Is it 55 cents or 60 cents? 


tariff on that article of food. Yet that country was selling them 
for higher prices than we couid get, and one man told me 
that he sold his potatoes for a price actually less than the 


| amount of the tarilf. 


I believe the 
Vhile we may believe in a rea- 


I came to this conclusion, and that is what 
Democratic Party stands for. 


| sonable amount of protection, I came to this conclusion from 
| an economic standpoint, that as long as we in the United States 


are raising hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat more than 
the American peopie can consupre, millions of bushels of other 
cereals more than can be used at home, while we are raising 
many more million bales of cotton than can be utilized here, 
while even in protected New England they are curtailing their 
production, scrapping part of their machinery, cutting down 
work to only four or five days in the week because they are 
producing more manufactured articles than the American peo- 
ple need or will buy; as long as these conditions exist I believe 
that it is better for us to increase our foreign trade and seek a 
foreign market so that all our people can be at work, so the 
factories can be open six days in the week instedd of four; it 
is better to do this than to build still higher the protective tariff 
wall which now surrounds the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. There is nothing that would give me more 
pleasure than to yield to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DENISON. May I ask the gentleman if he is in favor 
of a protective duty on long-staple cotton? 

Mr. COLLIER. I would vote for a duty on long-staple cotton, 
although I have never done it before. I stand by my party 
platform and always have done so. When it advocates equal- 
ing the cost of production here with that abroad, I stand by it. 
I want to say to you that it is a shanre that when the gentle- 
man from my State, Mr. WHITTINGTON, and the gentleman from 
Arizona, Mr. DouGtas, and the gentleman from California, Mr. 
SWING, made out as good a case as they did, according to your 
own theory of protection—it was a shame you did not put a 
tariff on long-staple cotton. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to say that I thought the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi made a splendid argument, and I was 
wondering if my friend from Mississippi who is now speaking 
indorsed the speech made by his colleague. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will vote for a tariff on long-staple cotton. 
I will vote for it on the theory that there are 300,000 to 500,000 
bales of Egyptian cotton brought here in actual competition 
with the long staple. I would not vote for a tariff on short- 
staple cotton of which the majority of cotton raised in my 
district consists. 

Mr. DENISON. The raising of cotton is not an infant in- 
dustry. 

Mr. COLLIER. No; it is not an infant industry. 
raised cotton before Moses was found in 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman briefly tell the House 
why he favors a protective tariff on long-staple cotton? 

Mr. COLLIER. I thought I just stated that. I would do 
it on the ground stated in the platform to equalize the dif- 
ference in what it costs to raise it here and what it costs 
those people to raise it over yonder. But what I am talking 
about is the prohibitive rates that you have in this bill—5O 
cents on pig iron. 

Mr. DENISON. 


They 
the bulrushes. 


If my friend favors that, does he favor a 
protective tariff on other manufactured products? 


Mr. COLLIER. Wherever you can show me that a protec- 
tive tariff would benefit a farm product or other article—if you 
can prove to me that the tariff would be beneficial, I would 
support it. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DeNtson] is extending the 
same invitation to me that the gentleman from New York 
said I extended to him—will you walk into my parlor, said the 
spider to the fly. I am willing to walk into the gentleman's 
parlor. 

Mr. DENISON. And, of course, if we should put a protective 
tariff on long-staple cotton, the gentleman still would not vote 
for the bill? 

Mr. COLLIER. He certainly would not. I certainly would 
not vote for the bill; but I believe if you are going to make 
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up this kind of a bill, you ought not to put the benefits of it 
all up yonder in one little section in New England. We had 
two maps here the other day, and the House can draw its own 
conclusion about those maps. As the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Crowrmer] said, what of it? Where does it all go? 
All in one section of Gur country; and I tell the gentleman 
from Illinois that there is very little of it going into his 
section, too, 

Mr. DENISON. I think that is true. 
man one more question? 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not want to take up all of my time in 
interruptions, and I have not yet started on this matter. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman from Mississippi think 
that the Republican members of the committee ought to put a 
tariff on long-staple cotton when all of the Democrats will vote 
against the bill? 

Mr. COLLIER. That is opening up a pretty broad question. 
Dees the gentleman think that we should decide an economic 
problem because some other fellow is going to vote against the 
bill, or because we believe the economic problem to be cor- 
rectly solved? I do not think a matter of whether it is right 
or wrong should be determined by whether somebody else is 
going to vote for it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it not true that this bill not only 
leaves long-staple cotton out of the protected list but also leaves 
off plant and vegetable oils and hides and jute and many other 
products of the farm and ranch, and at the same time in- 
creases the tariff on a great many articles which the farmer 
must buy? In view of this fact, does not the gentleman think 
it would be appropriate for Congress to adjourn out of respect 
to the deceased hopes of the farmer as embodied in this bill? 

Mr. COLLIER. I never did think they were going to do the 
farmer any good, because I know those boys over there on the 
Republican side. I would like to go on now for a few minutes, 
because my good friend Mr. TREADWAY, who is going to follow 
me, told me that he hoped that I would not speak so long that 
he would be unable to go and get his lunch, and I see him 
about ready to go. It is a great distress to me, a great sorrow, 
that Prince Rupert is not here to-day. I told him that I was 
going to be here this morning, and I am gorry that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CrowTHER] is not here. My friends, 
you know that the gentleman from New York made a great 
speech the other day. He did make a good speech, both from 
his standpoint and from our standpoint. I am sorry, indeed, 
that he is not here to-day. He got more applause for one thing 
he said than for anything else, Oh, I wish he were here. 
[Laughter.] He got more applause when he charged over from 
one side of the well of the House clean over to the Democratic 
side of the aisle and said, “My friends, I have always con- 
tended that the patriotic American idea is for the patriotic 
American citizen to buy the goods that he wears and the 
produce that he eats from an American concern.” You all ap- 
plauded him and I applauded him, because that is really sound 
doctrine. 

I believe one should buy all he can from those at home. I 
buy everything I possibly can that I use from my district, 
because I believe that it is right, and if the principle is good 
for a congressional district it is good for the United States, so I 
also applauded the gentleman from New York. Then all at 
once I caught myself wondering why I was applauding him 
on the sentiments that he had so nobly expressed. I recalled 
that some years ago a constituent of mine was present here in 
the city and he and I went to the National Theater to see that 
wonderful artist, that great actor, David Warfield play, I think 
it was called the Music Master. I never heard or saw such 
a pathetic play in my life. I did not want to sit there and cry 
before my friend from home, and so I would take my finger and 
stick it up in my eye, in this way, in an endeavor to avoid 
erying and rub out the tears. Finally my good friend turned 
to me and said in a blubbering way, “ Excuse me, CoLtirer, but 
I can’t help it, I have got to ery.” [Laughter.] Then I looked 
over that great audience of 1,500 or 2,000 people and saw that 
every one of them had their handkerchiefs to their eyes, and 
I pulled out my handkerchief and cried with them. Then all 
at once I got to thinking what a fool I was for crying, that 
that man was just acting, simply acting, that is all he was 
doing and that he was getting from $500 to $1,000 a night for 
this acting and making a lot of people ery, so I stuffed back 
my handkerchief into my pocket and thought what a fool I 
was. And so when my good friend from New York hurled 
himself across the well here, demanding that all Americans 
buy everything from American concerns I began to wonder 
why it was that I was applauding him, when I remembered 


May I ask the gentle- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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that the Presidents who are the Commmanders in Chief of the 
Army and the Commanders in Chief of the Navy and who have 
been the heads of his party for over eight years, and yet both 
of those great departments had bought much of their equip- 
ment abroad, and I wondered still further and reflected that 
in our beautiful Committee on Ways and Means room, which 
we are so proud to show to our visitors, that the chairs there 
were made in Austria, and I still further remembered that when 
the gentleman from New York sits in one of those Austrian 
chairs and thunders his tirades against the evils of importing, 
I said to myself, “ What a fool I am to applaud Prince Rupert, 
because my good friend Doctor Crowrner is acting, simply 
acting, that is all.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BACHARACH. And I want to inform the gentleman 
from Mississippi—I do not know whether he knows it or not— 
that those chairs were bought during the Wilson administra- 
tion in 1918. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. COLLIER. Oh, that is just like a lot of the other 
things that happened in the Wilson administration. You have 
been in power eight years and you have not had enough initi- 
ative yet to take them out. How long do you want to stay in 
to take those chairs out? What does the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Denison] who is so much concerned about the 
protective rates in this bill think about this situation? Take 
the farmer who lives within 50 miles of Chicago. He goes to 
that great manufacturing concern there that sells harvesters, 
takes his wagon and gets his machine, and, according to a 
statement that I saw in one of the economics magazines, he will 
have to pay about $47 more for it than the same machine will 
cost 2 man on the other side of the Atlantic. According to the 
testimony of witnesses before the Ways and Means Committee, 
American tiles which are needed by the farmer and in our 
road building, and in many other ways, and on which you have 
made an outrageous increase, are selling in Europe at just about 
half the price they are charging us over here. And they tell us 


that the patriotic thing for us to do is to march up and get stung 
every time, and let them increase their price by law and at the 
same time permit these patriotic Americans to charge us twice as 
much as they do the foreigner for the same identical article, 

What we ought to do, my friends, if you are going to have 
protection—and I admit that the country seems to be com- 
mitted to a tariff—is to put on a rate that will produce com- 


petition and equalize the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad. 

I thought, when I heard the witnesses who appeared before the 
committee in the consideration of the Fordney-McCumber bill, 
that they were the hungriest body of witnesses that ever came 
before that committee, because the Underwood bill had kept 
them from the trough for eight or nine years. But their 
hunger faded away before that of the witnesses who appeared 
before this committee during the hearings on the Hawley bill. 
I could not reconcile the tales of woe and business depression 
given us by over a thousand witnesses with the great speeches 
made by ex-President Calvin Coolidge and those made by our 
present President, Mr. Hoover, last fall, and those made by our 
splendid colleague from New York [Mr. CrowrnHer] the other 
day, who all said that we are now in the midst of the greatest 
prosperity the country has ever known. I say I could not 
reconcile those speeches with the assertions made by over 1,100 
witnesses who represented, as they claimed, about 35,000,000 
of people and practically every line of industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural activity, who came before us and told us 
that their business was on the verge of ruin and that unless we 
increased the tariff rates at least twice or thrice and in cer- 
tain instances five times as high as they are now, those indus- 
tries were doom d to destruction, [Laughter.] 

I see over there my good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TrEADWAY], whom I always admire and who is a gentleman who 
has the real New England idea. If you do not think he has the 
genuine New England idea, just ask some of the gypsum people 
who do not belong to the Gypsum Trust. The Payne bill and 
the Dingley bill carried a high tariff on gypsum, which was for 
the benefit of a Massachusetts industry. The head of that 
industry came before Congress repeatedly and succeeded in 
securing a high rate. He represented the New England gypsum 
industry, and it is known far and wide as the Gypsum Trust. 

When the Underwood bill was considered this head of the 
Gypsum Trust again attempted to secure a high rate on gypsum 
but was unsuccessful, and gypsum was placed upon the free list. 

Now then, what happened? This Gypsum Trust, which is 
located in Massachusetts and I understand in the district of the 
gentleman from the Bay State, Mr. Treapway, and the head of 
this trust who I also understand lives in the district of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, refused to wait until the Re- 
publican Party got back in power so that another tariff could 
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be given him, went up into Nova Scotia and bought great mines 
of gypsum up there, and I bave been told owns practically all 
the gypsum in Nova Scotia. 

He then proceeded to bring this gypsum in free by cheap 
water transportation, and now instead of being for a tariff on 
gypsum this gentleman is an earnest advocate of free gypsum. 

I again express the wish that the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. CrowTHER, Were here, because the importation of this free 
gypsum by cheap water transportation from Nova Scotia 
has very seriously interfered with the business interests of a 
great many manufacturers in the district of the gentleman from 
New York, and if he were here he would denounce the action 
of the committee in placing gypsum on the free list. 

But it is folly for anyone to complain, because the New 
England idea of admitting raw materials free, and heavily tax- 
ing every finished product that has been in force for so many 
years still prevails, and that gypsum is on the free list in the 


present bill is due to the power and ability and strength that | 


the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Trrapway, and his other 
colleagues from New England possess, 

sefore I leave the question of gypsum, however, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp an extract from the Manufacturers 
Record written by Dr. Henry M. Payne, one of the great geolo- 
gists of thls country and now secretary of the southern division 
of the American Mining Congress. Doctor Payne says: 

Gypsum is left on the free list. The passage of the new bill without 
change would sweep away the last vestige of hope of the independent 
gypsum producers of the country for relief, an@ would place both 
producer and the public completely at the mercy of the importers—the 
United States Gypsum Trust, which now dominates the principal domes- 
tic markets, the metropolitan areas along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Without protection, the Gypsum Trust will be able to seize interior 
markets and bankrupt the independent producers in those markets. 
Texas, Louisiana, New York, Kansas, South Dakota, Iowa, Montana, 


Nevada, Arizona, and other States will suffer, while Nova Scotia and | 


Mexico will benefit. 


My genial friend from Washington [Mr. HADLEY] was very 
much interested in a tariff on shingles; he wanted a 25 per cent 
rate imposed on shingles to equalize the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad, or rather between here and British 
Columbia. Before we got through with the hearing I felt sorry 
for the witnesses who appeared in behalf of a tariff on shingles 
because the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] 
Was So savage toward them. He wanted to know if they wanted 
to throw obstacles in the way of home building in the United 
States by putting a tariff on roofing. I felt my heart grow warm 
toward the gentleman from Massachusetts, because that is good 
Democratic doctrine; it was a good Democratic stand made by a 
good man from the good old Democratic State of Massachusetts. 
{Laughter.] The Democratic Party has always stood for the 
home builders of the country. It has always contended that the 
Federal tax gatherer should never stand between an American 
citizen and the building of a home for his family, a schoolhouse 
for his children, or a church for his God. I intended at the 
conclusion of the hearings to go up and congratulate the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for his good old Democratic stand, and 
I said to myself, “How much wisdom that November election 
has knocked into the head of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts.” [Laughter.] 

But that very day before we got through the hearings the 
paper-roofing fellows came before us. Paper roofing is a substi- 
tute, a very poor substitute, for metal or wooden roofing; but 
then, you know, paper roofing is a Massachusetts industry. 
I have been told further that paper roofing—I do not know 
whether this is true or not; the gentleman can deny it if it 
is not true—is an industry in the district of my friend from 
the good old Democratic State of Massachusetts, and the prod- 
uct of that industry is a substitute for shingles which the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Hapitey] wanted to protect. My 
friend from Massachusetts in his eagerness to secure about 
twice as much tariff on paper roofing as the modest gentleman 
from Washington wanted on shingles, forgot all about the home 
builders in the United States. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. I want to make this observation: One of the 
greatest speeches ever made in this Chamber was made by 
James G. Blaine, in which he denounced vigorously a proposi- 
tion to impose a duty on lumber. He called attention to the fact 
that even in the stress and strain of the Civil War, when the 
Government was taxing almost everything, no one had advocated 
putting lumber on the dutiable list. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the gentleman very much for his 
contribution. There have been a great many speeches made 
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on that subject. I had a conversation with a gentleman from 
ene of the Eastern States yesterday who complained to me 
very bitterly, “Why did they not put a tariff on sand?” He 
told me that he lived over 150 miles from the coast; that 
there were three brick factories in his town, and though there 
was a sand pit in less than 3 miles of these factories, the 
cheap African sand produced by cheap pauper labor was being 
used by these factories. No witness who appeared before the 
committee told a more pathetic story than the sand gatherers. 
They told us, and to my mind demonstrated it, as they did 
almost everything else in this bill, that if we did not put a 
tariff of 5 cents per hundred pounds on sand, it would not 
be long before the whole Desert of Sahara would be brought 
over to America. [Laughter.] I had believed that there was 
enough sand in our rivers and creeks, to say nothing of our 
seashores and lakesides, to last over a hundred thousand years. 
[Laughter.] 

I want to know why it was they ignored the demands of 
the sand gatherers. I was also told that there is a patriotic 
reason why they should have put a duty on sand, for they are 
We 
are trying to inculcate in the minds of the children love and 
respect for American traditions, American ideals, and Ameri- 
can institutions. How can this be done if the American boy, 
with a little toy shovel and spade, should go out and play in 
this cheap African sand produced by this pauper labor over 
there? When we think of what might happen sHould this 
occur, in the language of Doctor CrowrHeEr, we may well say, 
“It is a terrible situation.” [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] during his speech 
said: “Tell me one thing you have reduced.” He looked at 
Mr. HAwLtey, and he said, “ Can the chairman tell me one thing 
you have reduced?” Thechairman said, “ Well, I was chairman 
of the subcommittee on agriculture—no decrease there, but you 
will have to ask the other members if they made a decrease.” 
Our leader then asked if any member of the committee could 
tell him of a single reduction in a bill of over 5,000 items. No 
one replied, for all the members were busy thinking. It re- 
minded me of school days when the teacher said, “ Who was it 
on that Christmas night, with the bells pealing the glad 


| tidings of peace on earth and good will to men, crossed the 


") 


freezing Delaware?’ And after a long silence one bright boy 
raised his hand and said, “I know.” After a long wait in the 
House I saw a look of pleasure on the face of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Bacu4rAcu]. He rose to his feet and 
triumphantly said, “I know. I know. I can tell you; it was 
razor blades.” He felt so proud of it that he brought up the 
subject of razor blades about five times before Mr. GARNER got 
through, and on cross-examination yesterday he said there were 
two other reductions but he could not recall them. I asked one 
of my good friends on the Republican side this question: 
“What was the idea of singling out razor blades and giving 
them this reduction?” And he said, “ Well, the only reason I 
can assign is that this bill has shaved the American people so 
close that they want to give them something with which to 
shave themselves.” [Laughter and applause.] 


Now, what are the meanest things in this bill? I will say 
for the benefit of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 


BACHARACH] that the steel schedule might have been worse but 
the reason it was not worse was because six years ago you 
made it just as bad as it could be. But the two meanest 
schedules are the woolen and cotton textile schedules. They 
have increased the tariff on everything that goes into an 
American’s ordinary, everyday wear. A dress, a cotton dress 
that a girl working for a living now buys for $15 or $20, will, 
under the prohibitive rates of this bill, cost $30 and $35. Then 
the woolen schedule is even worse. It is worse than Schedule 
K, which wrecked the Republican Party in the election of 1910. 
These schedules are the vicious schedules in this bill; these are 
the schedules which cut most deeply into the pockets of the 
American people. 

Our genial Speaker of the House, Mr. LoNcwortH, whom we 
all love, in his acceptance speech said that the Fordney bill 
was, in his opinion, the very best bill ever passed by the Ameri- 
can Congress. I generally agree with him, but in all deference 
to his opinion, I think the Fordney bill was the worst bill. 
It would have been a marvel if that bill had been economically 
sound, because at the time it was written we had just emerged 
from a war which had set in motion forces which almost shook 
civilization from its foundations and nearly rocked the uni- 
verse. Forty millions of men were placed upon the firing line; 
10,000,000 of them were killed and nearly twice as many more 
maimed, crippled and removed from the fields of life’s pro- 
ductiveness. Two-thirds of the world’s wealth, treasure and 
developed resources had been utilized, wasted, or destroyed. 
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It was just after the war that that bill was written when the 
world was suffering from a reaction accompanied by all the 
evils and mischiefs which social, political, and economic life 
were heir to. 

This reaction was shown in other countries by the develop- 
ment and growth of Bolshevism and Sovietism; by a depreci- 
ated currency and empty treasuries, and by the almost total 
curtailment of purchasing power. 

Europe owed us $10,000,000,000 and could not even pay the 
interest. Their factories had not yet resumed work; starva- 
tion and famine, dread and fearful partners, stalked through the 
streets of many of the principal cities in Europe. 

It was utterly impossible at such a time to secure any kind 
of information as to the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad, and yet it was under these conditions that 
the Fordney bill was written. That bill shamefully discrimi- 
nated against agriculture like the Hawley bill discriminates 
against agriculture. The Fordney bill was written in the in- 
terest of a certain section of the country like the Hawley bill 
was written in the interest of a certain section of the country. 

Both the Fordney bill and the Hawley bill not only dis- 
criminated against agriculture, but discriminated against man- 
ufacture, for in both bills only certain manufacturers who live 
in certain sections are benefited. Both of these bills take the 
part of certain manufacturers only against all the consumers, 
of certain producers only against all the buyers, of scarcity in 
certain articles only as against abundance in those articles, of 
dearness in the price of certain articles only as against cheap- 
ness in the price of those articles. 

If our genial Speaker of the House, Mr. Lonawortns, is cor- 
rect that the Fordney bill was the best bill ever enacted, why 
was it that over 1,100 witnesses, representing over 35,000,000 
people interested in every line of productive, industrial and 
agricultural, activities in the United States appeared before the 
committee and asked us to change nearly every section of the 
Fordney bill? 

If the Fordney bill was such a good bill why was it the 
Republican members of the Ways and Means found’ it neces- 
sary to amend that bill over one thousand times? 

This bill is supposed to be for the benefit of agriculture. I 
hold in my hand a letter protesting against 40 or 50 or even 
more important and material items in the bill, signed by the 
leaders of the Grange, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, the Ameri- 
can Dairy Federation, the National Dairy Union, the American 
Cotton Growers Association, the American Livestock Associa- 
tion, the National Livestock Producing Association, the Ameri- 
ean Fish-Oil Association, the Texas and Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers Association, the Southern Tariff Association, and the 
tariff committee of the Poultry Council. 

If there are many more farm organizations, I do not now 
recall them. Every one of these organizations are protesting 
against the bill which we were called here to enact for their 
benefit and in which you have made changes in over 1,000 items. 
Less than 300 of these changes are for the farmer, and they are 
for the most part immaterial changes, where the rate here and 
there has been raised 2 or 3 cents on some perishable fruit or 
vegetable. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrReapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, and gentle- 
women of the committee, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLuIER] is one of the best debaters I have ever heard and the 
quickest at repartee. He gave me an opportunity to break in 
and make a correction, if he had not spoken accurately about 
the State of Massachusetts, but I knew that I had better let 
the gentleman alone as he can handle himself better than I can 
in repartee and he was sure to get the better of me. So I 
thought I would wait until my time came to make the correc- 
tion. 

I want to state to the gentleman that paper roofing is not 
made in my district. I have no interest in it, and, if anything, 
I have a particular antipathy to the concern that makes this 
roofing because its head endeavored to wreck the Republican 
Party by running for governor on the Progressive ticket, and it 
was a very serious matter from the Republican standpoint, 
Therefore I have little interest in the well being of the concern 
in Massachusetts making paper roofing to which he refers. 
However, the concern is a fine one and should be accorded 
whatever measure of protection it rightly deserves in the in- 
dustry. 

Now, in another particular I fully agree with the gentleman 
from Mississippi who took the very words I was about to ex- 
press out of my mouth, although I can not do it with the same 
degree of skill that he did, namely, complimenting our very 
able and efficient chairman. I think the entire committee, both 
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the Republicans and Democrats, can join in a vote of hearty 
appreciation of the services rendered this House and particu- 
larly our committee by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw ey]. 
[Applause. ] 

I have had several years of experience as a Member of the 
Hiouse, and while I have sat on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee under several able chairmen, including one of the most 
delightful members of the Democratic Party, the late lamented 
Claude Kitchin, nevertheless I think it is fair to say that no 
man ever. presided over the arduous tasks of that committee 
with the same patience, diligence, and attention to the duty and 
the work of the committee as has the present chairman, [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Further than that, his physical endurance is wonderful. 
Tiow one man can sit as chairman four months, never leaving 
the chair during the long and tedious hearings, in the bad 
atmosphere of the committee room, day in and day out, many 
evenings, is a test of physical endurance beyond our knowledge. 
So far as I recall, he never left the hearings but twice—once 
to attend an important conference and another time to make an 
address at a gathering here in the city. So I say that much of 
the quality of the bill before us to-day is due to his diligence, 
perseverance, and his parliamentary ability. In addition, he 
was at all times most courteous alike to witnesses and com- 
mittee members. We thank him and I know the Democrats on 
the committee will join me in the same expression. [Applause.] 


DEMOCRATIC CRITICISM 


As discussion of this bill has progressed it has been quite 
remarkable to see the Democratic Members returning to their 
old methods of partisan criticism. In view of the representa- 
tions made by the Democrats during the campaign last fall it 
was expected that, if those representations were sincere, a tariff 
bill would not have the same element of partisanship in debate 
as has previously been customary. Unfortunately this has not 
proven to be the case, and the Democrats are running true to 
form in abusing what the people will eventually decide to be 
the best tariff bill ever written. 

The bill is such a good one and will be of such ultimate bene- 
fit to the country at large that it is right and fair that those 
who are directly responsible for its preparation and passage 
should receive their full share of credit for its accomplishment. 

The Democratic protective policy is of such recent birth that 
it can not yet be said to be out of its swaddling clothes. The 
party is a long way from maturity of judgment and responsi- 
bility. Therefore those who have borne the heat and burden 
of the day for protection to American industry, American labor, 
and American capital should be given the credit for the bill. 

Personally it is entirely agreeable to me to have this bill 
regarded with the same degree of partisanship as other tariff 
bills have been regarded in their making. When the final vote 
is taken we will be glad to have our Democratic associates 
prove their conversion to a protective-tariff policy by their 
votes for this Republican measure. 

In the words so often quoted, “ There is glory enough for all,” 
but the real credit, from long-established party belief, belongs 
to the Republican Party and will, in my opinion, be so viewed 
by the American people. 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORMS 


Extracts from the Republican platforms for many presiden- 
tial elections past indicate definitely and specifically the Repub- 
lican Party’s advocacy of this great doctrine. The Democratic 
platforms are as shifting as the sands of the sea, never twice 
quite alike, due to the effort to secure popular acclaim without 
definite opinion. 

In the Republican platform of 1920 we find the following: 


The uncertain and unsettled condition of international balances, the 
abnormal economic and trade situation of the world, and the impossi- 
bility of forecasting accurately even the near future, preclude the 
formulation of a definite program to meet conditions a year hence. 
But the Republican Party reaffirms its belief in the protective principle 
and pledges itself to a revision of the tariff as soon as conditions shall 
make it necessary for the preservation of the home market for Ameri- 
can labor, agriculture, and industry. 


In the Republican platform of 1924 we find the following: 


The tariff protection to our industry works for increased consumption 
of domestic agricultural products by an employed population instead of 
one unable to purchase the necessities of life. Without the strict main- 
tenance of the tariff principle our farmers will need always to compete 
with cheap lands and cheap labor abroad and with lower standards of 
living. 

The enormous value of the protective principle has once more been 
demonstrated by the effects of the emergency tariff act of 1921 and 
the tariff act of 1922, 
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The following is from the Republican platform for 1928: 


We reaffirm our belief in the protective tariff as a fundamental and 
essential principle of the economic life of this Nation. While certain 
provisions of the present law require revision in the light of changes 
in the world competitive situation since its enactment, the record of 
the United States since 1922 clearly shows that the fundamental pro- 
tective principle of the law has been fully justified. It has stimulated 
the development of our natural resources, provided fuller employment 
at higher wages through the promotion of industrial activity, assured 
thereby the continuance of the farmer's major market, and further raised 
the standards of living and general comfort and well-being of our 
people. The yreat expansion in the wealth of our Nation during the 
past 50 years, and particularly in the last decade, could not have been | 
accomplished without a protective-tariff system designed to promote | 
the vital interests of all classes. 

| 


The election of Herbert Hoover was brought about by con- 
tinued reiteration of this firm conviction of Republicanism. 
me quote from his speech of acceptance: 


Let 


The Republican Party 
all our people from competition with lower standards of living abroad. | 
We have always fought for tariffs designed to establish this protection 


| 

} 

been | 

' 

| 

} 

from imported goods, * * * | 
| 

j 


has ever the exponent of protection to 


A general reduction in the tariff would admit a flood of goods from 
abroad, It would injure every home. 
idle workers, 
flax, and livestock growers, and our other farmers. 

We have pledged ourselves to make such revisions in the tariff laws | 
as may be necessary to provide real protection against the shiftings | 
of economic tides in our various industries. I am sure the American 
people would rather intrust the perfection of the tariff to the con- 
sistent friend of the tariff than to our opponents, who have always 
reduced our tariffs, who voted against our present protection to the | 
worker and the farmer, and whose whole economic theory over genera- | 
tions has been the destruction of the protective principle. 


It would fill our streets with 
It would destroy the returns to our dairymen, our fruit, 
« 


. ” 


It was on this doctrine that the party under the leadership 
of Herbert Hoover went before the people last November. The | 
membership of this House, with one of the largest Republican 
majorities, is proof that the doctrine of a firm protective policy 
as pledged by the Republican candidate and set forth in its 
platform, as well as evidenced by its record in the past, was | 
approved by the American people. 

President Hoover’s message to Congress at the beginning of 
this Congress is the last word we have received from him on 
the subject of tariff. The message was delivered too recently | 
to need extensive quotation here, but, aS a matter of record, 
I nevertheless want to quote at length from it, as follows: 

In considering the tariff for otber industries than agriculture, we 
find that there have been economic shifts necessitating a readjust- 
ment of some of the tariff schedules. Seven years of experience under 
the tariff bill enacted in 1922 have demonstrated the wisdom of Con- 
gress in the enactment of that measure. On the whole it has worked 
well. In the main our wages have been maintained at high levels; 
our exports and imports have steadily increased; with some excep- 
tions our manufacturing industries have been prosperous. Neverthe- | 
less, economic changes have taken place during that time, which have | 
placed certain domestic products at a disadvantage, and new indus- 
tries have come into being; all of which creates the necessity for 
some limited changes in the schedules and in the administrative 
clauses of the laws as written in 1922. 

It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revision ts in 
the main whether there has been a substantial slackening of activity in | 
an industry during the past few years, and a consequent decrease of 
employment due to insurmountable competition in the products of that 
industry. It is not as if we were setting up a new basis of protec- 
tive duties. We did that seven years ago. What we need to remedy 
now is whatever substantial loss of employment may have resulted from 
shifts since that time. 

No discrimination against any foreign industry is involved in equal- 
izing the difference in costs of production at home and abroad and 
thus taking from foreign producers the advantages they derive from 
paying lower wages to labor. Indeed, such equalization is not only a 
measure of social justice at home, but by the lift it gives to our 
standards of living we increase the demand for those goods from 
abroad that we do not ourselves produce. In a large sense we have 
learned that the cheapening of the toiler decreases rather than pro- 
motes permanent prosperity because it reduces the consuming power 
of the people. 

In determining changes in our tariff we must not fail to take into 
account the broad interests of the country as a whole, and such inter- 
ests include our trade relations with other countriés. It is obviously 
unwise protection which sacrifices a greater amount of employment in 
exports to gain a less amount of employment from imports. 








It is in conformity with the history of the party and carrying 
out its pledges that H. R. 2667 is to-day before the House for 





| as to the cost of the bill and its supposed iniquities. 
| statements together make a wonderful combination of Demo- 


| country and abroad. 
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action. Whatever its weaknesses may be, it ean truthfully and 
fairly be said that its first interests are in behalf of the people 
of this country, the ones for whom it was written. 
DEMOCRATIC CRITICISM 

In view of the references I have made to the record of the 
Republican Party since 1920 on the subject of tariff, as well 
as. to the platforms, the position of the President, and the atti- 
tude of all leaders of the party, the gentleman from Texas | Mr. 
GARNER] lived up to his reputation as a first-class bluffer, in 
politics or otherwise, when without cracking a smile he was 
able to suggest to this House on Thursday last that the origin 
or genesis, as he called it, of the present tariff bill was the 
so-called McMasters resolution of the Seventieth Congress. I 
have heard the gentleman from Texas place many ridiculous 
ideas before the House, but now that he has grown to the full 
measure of minority leader, as well as of ranking Democrat on 
the Ways and Means Committee, it would seem to me that he 


| might do away with some .of his well-known characteristics 


and endeavor to aspire to a higher caliber of statesmanship on 


| such a subject as the financial welfare of this Government. 


We recognize his remarkable ability, his geniality, and his 
many fine qualifications, but it is unfortunate that in the posi- 
tion he now holds he should base his case upon the flimsy 
apology regarding the McMasters resolution. 

On Saturday last the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratnry] 
added to the alleged explanation of the gentleman from Texas 
The two 


cratic lack of logic and reasoning. As a matter of fact, it was 
necessary for the gentleman from Texas to offer something of 
the sort as an excuse for dropping out of the tariff picture that 
Candidate Smith and Chairman Raskob so prettily painted last 
year in the campaign of 1928. 

Some of the other statements of the gentleman from Texas 
are really worthy of consideration. For instance, he said there 
probably was not a man in the House on either side but who 
believed in protection on “something.” Many years ago that 
was the Democratic doctrine of protection and a Democratic 
candidate for President was disastrously defeated because he 
stated that the tariff was a local issue. Evidently what our 
friend from Texas would regard as worthy of protection would 
be his favorite Angora goat hair. This reminds me of the first 
tariff speech I heard him make in 1913, advocating a duty on this 
article, when his Democratic colleagues almost ostracized him 
for wanting a duty on anything while the Underwood measure 


| was under discussion. 


It was difficult to follow his effort to make an argument that 
in writing a bill he would favor rates that represent the advance 
in cost of production and difference in standards of living in this 
If that is his socalled domestic measure- 
ment, he will heartily approve this bill rather than making such 


| an attack as he recently did, because that is exactly the yard- 


stick used by the Republican Members. 

The principal factor considered in connection with any rate 
of duty was the amount of importation of a competitive article. 
In very few instances is it necessary to admit that better goods 
are made in foreign countries than here, and when accurate 
statistics show large importations it is natural to assume that 
the cost of production abroad and the rates of wages paid there 
are not in keeping with American standards of living. 

Another favorite remark of our Democratic friend is his re- 
peated reference to the “interests.” How many times we have 
heard the Secretary of the Treasury referred to in his sarcastic 
and derogatory manner. But now he is putting the Secretary 
into a new sphere. No wonder the Secretary of the Treasury 
is very thin. All the burdens and the iniquities which the 
gentleman from Texas has placed upon his shoulders during the 
time he has so ably filled the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury would not only make him thin but round-shouldered. 

And now our good friend from Texas adds a further burden 
to the Secretary’s cares and responsibilities by saying that he, 
forsooth, is the one man who, under the language of the bill, 
will write tariff rates. Our good friend from Texas is too 
brilliant a man even to believe himself, let alone trying to make 
others believe, that what he has said in this respect is correct. 

COMPARISON OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

The committee gave due consideration to considerable testi- 
mony submitted by importers who were naturally anxious to 
secure goods from foreign markets at as low a price as possible 
in order to sell them in the best market in the world. 

The committee has also given careful attention to our rela- 
tions with foreign governments, particularly to our closest neigh- 
bor—Canada. There is no disposition on the part of the com- 


mittee to exclude foreign importations or to jeopardize existing 
cordial trade relations with the nations of the world who are 
our customers for a portion of our production. 
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The desirability of having customers beyond our boundaries 
is shown by the records of exports during the past six years, 
the aggregate amounts of which have been as follows: 

$4, 167, 493, 000 
4, 590, 984, 000 
4, 909, 848, 000 
4, 808, 659, 000 

35, 876, 000 
809, 000 


UR swans incsniancbit th ania thaectaileinaiiiiaiia icicle aie acta ie 
As a matter of comparison, let me call attention 
amounts of cur imports for the same years: 


to the 


3, 792, 
3, 609, 
4, 226, 589, 
4, 430, 888, 
4, 184, 742, 
4, 091, 120, 


066, 
962, 000 
OLVV 
: 000 
1927 000 
1928_ 


NOE oicidcccanccncemumngaieaceenlamaiialenia 24, 335, 367, 

This comparison shows that during the past six years the 
balance of trade has been $4,135,802,000 in our favor. 

It would not be common sense for this country to prevent im- 
portations from other countries to an extent which would even- 
tually result in a lessened demand abroad for our exports. 

Our biggest article of export is raw cotton, The quantities 
and values of this product exported in 1927 and 1928 are as 
follows: 
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000 | 


000 | 
000 | 


| on tobacco. 





Pounds 
4, 897, 062, 097 | 


4, 579, 426, 432 920, 008, 963 


°F 


Our most valuable import is silk, the figures for 1927 


$826, 306, 045 | 


| the paragraph. 
and | 





1928 being as follows: 


| Quantity 


Pounds 
74, 004, 593 
75, 489, 315 


We also import many raw materials not raised in this country 
which in a way offset our finished products made by American 
labor for export. 

There must continue to exist a comity of trade relationship 
which will bring about a fair exchange of commodities or what 
might be termed barter and trade. 

ADVANTAGE TO UNITED STATES 

On the other hand, wherever any advantage can fairly be | 
secured for American products, manufactured by American | 
labor, guided by American genius, it is the duty of the American | 
Congress to see to it that our laws maintain such advantage at 
home, 

In my judgment, this bill, by and large, is thus framed, and 
it is for us as representatives of the American people to retain 
the advantages secured through previous legislation in behalf of 
the people we here represent. 

The day this bill was introduced there appeared articles in 
the daily press to the effect that this bill did not receive the 
approval of some of our foreign neighbors and friends. 
not satisfactory to the producers of competitive articles abroad, 
it ought to be all the more satisfactory to our industries at 
home. 

EXCDPTIONS TO BILL 

Before discussing certain sections of the bill I want to refer | 
to my own position in connection with various items. 

I do not approve the recommendation of the majority of the 
Republican members of the committee on building materials, 
particularly lumber, including cedar, maple, and birch. I do 
not approve of the attitude of the majority of my colleagues on 
hides, leather, and shoes. I urged and still favor increase in | 
the duty on Sumatra tobacco. The item wherein I am most | 
at variunce with my Republican colleagues of the committee is | 
the increased duty on sugar. 

I realize, however, that it would be impossible for 15 men 
scattered broadcast over the United States to be in entire har- | 
mony on a measure containing over 10,000 items. My differences | 
with my colicagues consist of a few major features. The great 
buik of the bill, however, meets my heurty approval and the 
merits so far outweigh the demerits as to warrant only cursory 
mention of the features above referred to. | 

Should the Republican membership of the House agree in the | 
near future either to act upon the bill as reported or submit to 


| South. 


If it is | 


| gentleman's statement with reference to tobacco. 
| any tobacco? 
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the House certain major items for separate votes, I shall abide 
by the final viewpoint of the majority of my party associates 
and gladly vote for the completed bill in such form as the party 
may finally determine is proper. I have alway prided myself’ 
on support of Republican principles and thoroughly believe that 
the will of the Republican majority should govern individual 
action. The Democratic side of the House can offer no camou- 
flage or smoke screen behind which I care to excuse myself, 
either in the form of suggested amendments emanating or 
inspired by that side or in the form of an insidious motion to 
recommit, which undoubtedly will be cunningly framed by the 
gentleman from Texas and his associates. 
ERRORS OF OMISSION AND COMMISSION 

So far as my personal opinion is concerned, there are errors 
of omission and of commission in H. R. 2667. 

Let me illustrate very briefly by referring to one error of 
emission and one of commission. 

I will first mention the failure to increase the rate of duty 
The Connecticut Valley, so called, extends across 
the State of Connecticut and beyond into Massachusetts, fol- 
lowing the line of the Connecticut River northward. It tbere- 
fore stretches across the entire eastern section of the first con- 
gressional district of Massachusetts, which I have the honor to 
represent. In that section the largest crop raised by the farm- 


| ing industry is that of tobacco. 


The present rate of duty, which is repeated in section 601 of 
H. RR. 2667, is $2.10 per pound unstemmed. The tobacco growers 
presented their case, showing that it was necessary for them to 
have this rate very materially increased in order to continue 
the industry in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and other sections. 
Possibly an increase to $3 per pound would have been an 
equitable amount, with proportionate increases in the rest of 
Let me say that in this paragraph certainly the 
agriculturist was seriously neglected, and those interested in 
keeping the price of tobacco down and the opportunity to im- 
port tobacco grown in other countries, namely, the cigar manu- 
facturers, won as against the farmer. This is a source of 
sincere regret to me, knowing the tobacco growers at home as 
I do, but, as in other things, I realize I must abide by the will 
of the majority. 

A most serious error of commission in the bill is the increase 
of the tariff on sugar. Sugar is probably the most generally 


| used product in the household of the country, and an increase 


of rate from 1.76 cents to 2.40 cents per pound, two-thirds of a 
cent, must be reflected in the domestic budget. This two-thirds 
of a cent per pound means a tariff of $14.84 per long ton, of 
which we use 6,000,000 annually in this country, the amount 
imported under the tariff amounting roughly to 3,000,000 tons, 


| This quantity, at $14.34 duty per ton, means a payment by the 
| purchasers of sugar of $86,040,000 each year. 


If this $86,040,000 
were to revert to the farmers who raise the beets or grow the cane, 
probably the housewife of the country would be willing to stand 
the additional expense, but I venture to say that a very small 
percentage of this total would be reflected in the price of beets 
grown in Colorado and elsewhere or of the cane produced in the 
A great sugar corporation controls the price of beets 
and cane and the housewife would therefore simply make an 
additional contribution to the coffers of an already well-lined 


| corporation treasury. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. Is it not true that the farmer, being the one 
who preserves a great deal that he grows by the use of sugar, 


| will be hit harder under this bill than any other people in the 
United States, and will be injured instead of helped as the bill 
| proposes to do? 


Mr. TREADWAY. I am not sure that he will be hit the 
hardest by this particular item, but I will say that more people 


| in the United States will be hit by it than any other one item 


in the bill. I am much against the increase of rates from the 
present tariff of 1.76. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. 
yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I am very much interested in the 
Do we import 


Mr. TREADWAY. Large quantities of it. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. What percentage of the tobacco 
manufactured in this country is grown by the American farmer? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have those statistics here with me, but 
I prefer not to take the time now to go into a discussion of 
that. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD, 
market, could they not? 


The foreign growers could supply the 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I think probably they could, but why put 
25,000 or 30,000 farmers out of business? The gentleman does 
not want to put the beet-sugar grower out of business does he? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. That was exactly in my mind when 
the gentleman was trying to kill the beet-sugar grower. It 
makes a difference whether it is beets or tobacco, does it not? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; it is a different situation. I would 
be very glad to discuss the matter with the gentleman if time 
permitted. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. 
it also with the gentleman. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Thanks to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran], it will be noted in the | 
Recorp of yesterday that in the first tariff bili comparable 
sugar was rated at the same figure now proposed to be put in 
this bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
of omission. 


And I would be very glad to discuss 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I wish now to comment upon some items | 


COMMENDATION OF OMISSIONS 


There are also commendations to be made of certain omis- 
sions, and to these I wish to make reference. A new type of 
tariff effort has appeared during the preparation of this bill. 
The suggestion that heavy duties should be placed on certain 





articles in order to force consumers to use other articles is 
stretching tariff beyond the point of common sense. A strenu- | 
ous effort was made to convince the committee that a high 
duty should be placed on jute, of which not a pound is grown 
in the United States, the object being to force the use of coarse 
cotton for bagging purposes in place of jute. Arguments for 
and against this proposition are fully set forth in the hearings. 

In addition to the unfair treatment this would entail against 
the manufacturers in this country of jute bagging, it was demon- 
strated that the change to cotton would cost the cotton growers 
themselves large additional sums of money for bagging of in- 
ferior quality to be used in wrapping their cotton. 

The outstanding illustration of this type of request was the 
one submitted for a duty on bananas to be made so high as to 
unduly raise the price of the fruit, and, in the words of one of 
its advocates before the Ways and Means Committee, “if a 
tariff should be put on bananas, and if that tariff should have 
a reflection in the retail price, the price would be a determining 
factor as to whether they should buy cereals, fruits, apples, 
berries, or bananas.” In other words, “ Yes; we have no 
bananas; we will eat cereals and apples.” This sort of thing 
is the height of tariff folly. 

Considerable has been said about benefiting the farmer by 
raising the rate on casein. Let me refer to this also. Casein, | 
which is made from skimmed milk, is used in coated papers | 
and now pays a duty of 2% cents per pound. It was proposed 
to raise tunis duty to 8 cents per pound in order to close the 
present source of foreign supply. If this had been done the re- 
sult would have been disastrous to the coated-paper industry | 





in this country and have forced manufacturers of that type of | 
paper to go out of business. The additional cost of the raw | 
product would have compelled the present users of coated 
paper to use substitute articles, such as supercalendered paper. 

To substantiate the contention that American casein is not 
equal to that imported from Argentina let me quote from 
the summary of tariff information furnished the committee 
by the United States Tariff Commission: 

In the United States the most profitable outlets for skimmed milk are 
in the production of evaporated and condensed milk and milk powder. 
In the Corn Belt skimmed milk is usually fed to hogs, consequently the 
quantities of skimmed milk available from that area for the production 
of casein is limited. In Argentina casein is the only product made 
from skimmed milk. 

The quality of domestic casein is not uniform because of different | 
methods of manufacture. Argentine and domestic casein are largely 
used by domestic coated-paper manufacturers. For casein plastics 
French casein is superior to domestic or Argentine casein, 





The following extracts are taken from the committee's report: 

The uniformity of the Argentine product is due to the fact that 
mpnufacture is in the hands of relatively few large producers, using chiefly 
one standardized process, as contrasted with many domestic producers, 
chiefly small, using several processes and with relatively little standardi- | 
zation of methods, 

The coated-paper representatives have stated that they pay a premium 
to obtain Argentine casein, and that for each cent increase in duty the 
added cost in manufacturing coated paper averages $1.20 per ton. 
Competition from imported coated paper is keen. An increase in duty 
on casein would result in the substitution of supercalendered paper for 
coated paper and stimulate the use of substitutes for casein, 
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One important factor, pointed out in briefs submitted to the 
committee, is that surface-coated paper is usually sold on long- 
time contracts, and if the manufacturers were dependent upon 
the domestic production of casein, which is most uncertain, as 
over 50 per cent is produced’ in the four summer months of the 
year, it can be seen that they would be placed in a most hope- 
less position. 

HIDES, LEATHER, AND SHOES 

No one schedule has created as much interest in Massachu- 
setts as the hide, leather, and shoe paragraphs. At the time 
the act of 1922 was under discussion the present chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee made a very exhaustive and 
statistical speech favoring free hides. The leather and shoe 
industries of Massachusetts and elsewhere were grievously dis- 


| appointed when in that law no duty was placed on their finished 


products. At that time foreign competition had not seriously 
developed in the shoe industry. Since then, year by year and 
month by month, importations have materially increased, prin- 
cipally of calf and kid leather and women’s shoes. 

I quote from a recent bulletin of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, as follows: 


From 1919 to 1927 the number of tanneries decreased from 131 to 
115. Wage earners dropped off from 15,000 to 10,000 and wages de- 
clined from $19,000,000 to $14,000,000, while the value of the finished 
product shrunk from $129,000,000 to $77,000,000. 

In the shoe and shoe-stock industry for the same period the number 
of firms lessened from 929 to 862, the number of wage earners fell off 
from 90,000 to 63,000. Wages diminished from $99,000,000 to $74,- 
000,000. The value of the product tumbled from $573,000,000 to 
$321,000,000. 


The following table shows comparisons of importations of 
women’s shoes, men’s shoes, including boys’, and calf leather 
for the years 1923 and 1928: 














Importations 
ed | | 
| 
Article Years | Quantities Values 

— ale 

|} Pairs | 
UIE GEE wininsaniadctiiannitninirensentananaa } 1923 | 115, 000 | $527, 384 
| 1928 | 2,018,000 | 5, 829, 406 
Dien’ eee: MasdGS ROG aa wadcccdecnnctinenses } 1923 | 206, 664 | 718, 794 
1928 395, 825 2, 424, 818 

Square feet | 
ett IR cn nceminntennntinnnesnniesnenie 1923 | 10,000,000 | 2,850, 408 
1928 | 54,000,000 | 14, 000, 000 


During the first three months of 1929 the number of pairs 
of shoes imported was 1,400,000. It is therefore very apparent 
that the importations, both of shoes and of leather, are increas- 
ing very rapidly and that the business of tanning and shoe 
manufacturing in this country is being very hard hit. Per- 
haps no better case for the removal of an article from the free 
list to the dutiable list has been made out than in connection 
with leather and shoes, but it is a certain fact that the three 





| articles—hides, leather, and shoes—are inseparable in treat- 


ment. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


What is the increased percentage? 
Mr. TREADWAY. 


I am not sure whether I have that or 


not. It is about 1,700 per cent increase, if I remember rightly. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did the domestic consumption increase, 
too? 


Mr. TREADWAY. I have not those figures at hand. I am 
referring here only to importations both of shoes and of calf 
leather. The production has not increased anything like in 
proportion to the 1,700 per cent. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. These importations that the gentleman referred 
to have been principally of women’s shoes? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is true, but the fact is that Czecho- 
slovakia and other countries are learning our ways of making 
shoes and making marketable shoes for our American market 
at a much less cost than our people can produce them. It will 


| be only a very short time before it becomes conclusive that 


they can also make men’s shoes. It is not conclusive now, 
aithough a good many men’s shoes are already imported. 


Men’s shoes will come in along with women’s shoes, just as the 
women’s shoes have increased. 

Mr. HALE. Is it not a fact that while the manufacturers 
of men’s shoes do not need to-day any protective tariff, the 
reasonable probability is that in a few years they will be in 
the same situation as the manufacturers of women’s shoes now 
find themselves in? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. We will suffer from both kinds. I 
did not stop to read the importations of women’s shves which 
I have in a table I will print. 
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Where do they come from? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Largely from Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman kindly give us the 
domestic production of men’s shoes as against the importations? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would be very glad to insert it. It is 
in our summaty. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Here is the point I have in mind: It does 
not throw much light on the subject when it is shown what 
is the amount of importations unless you couple with it a state- 
ment of the domestic production. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say to the gentleman th: it I do not 
represent a shoe section myself. 1 am speaking of the indus- 
try only because it is carried cn in my State. I have the fig- 
ures, and I will insert them. 

The following table shows the production, by classes, of boots 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


and shoes—principally leather—in the United States during the | 


past five 


years: 


| 


1928 


Number of | Number of | 
pairs pairs 
86, 643, 628 | 95, 328, 098 
2), 110, 544 24, 
1110, 446, 845 {116, 258, 
| 38, 577, 135 | 39, 649, 961 
| 24, 041, 303 | 24, 541, 551 | 


| 24, 777, 449 | 29, 158, 122 


3,716 | 5,318,431 | 2,477, 
13) 5 598, 360 | i, 9 


Number of | Number of | 
pairs | pairs 
162, ¢ | 86, 546, 464 
| 21, 021, 158 
/104, 781, 687 
| 38, 691, 056 


Men’s -. onnen 
Boys’ and youths 
Women’s 

23, 835, 142 


1} 24, 00 
23, 898, 677 31, 483, 157 
547, O04 


and sperting. "5 52, 57 | 6,91 
15, 3 | 18, 113, 746 


Athletic 
All other 


323, 553,055 (324, 513, 695 1343, 605, 905 | 344, 350, 724 


} | 


313, 230, 157 


Total ! 


production 


1 Includes relatively small quantities of canvas and other fabric shoes, 
of which is shown under paragraph 1405. 

The following table shows the 
in this country for the first three months of the present year, as 
compared with the same period in 1928 


production of boots and shoes 


Classes 1929 1928 


Number of 
pairs 
23, 892, 802 
2, 


Number of 

pairs 
29, 123, 815 
5, 632, 865 


5, 066, 056 
383, 256 
187, 177 237, 73 


Ss deaaniilieats niabiaedndineiinn 
83, 026, 511 85, 237, 442 





Mr. BANKHEAD. Speaking of the leather industry from the 
tanner’s standpoint and that of the shoe manufacturer, is it 
not an advantage in the manufacture of shoes as an industry to 
have leather on the free list? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am coming to that very point. I have 
already said that the three are inseparable; that they must go 
up or down together. Therefore I am advocating at this time 
that there should be a duty on hides if one is placed on leather 

I will reach that shortly. 
THERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, 


and shoes, 
Mr. LEA 
yield? 
Mr. 


will the gentleman 
TREADWAY. Yes. 

” RWOOD. You have practically answered my 
questior that point. In 1922 we lost our hides. I 
am wo! ing now if the gentleman takes the position of 
saving our hides and losing our sugar. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will refrain from his 
argument for sugar, I will proceed. My time would be ex- 
hausted if I am interrupted further. I do not think there is 
any comparison between the shoe industry and the sugar 
industry in their need fer protection. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I thank the gentleman for 
tesy in | viel ling. I will not interrupt him again. 
in favor ‘iff on shoes, 

Mr. VJ I can not reciprocate as to sugar. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Can the 

ice reased if 


“eady on 


as 


his cour- 


how 
on 


vs 
aced 


much 
hides 


gentleman tell 
duties ure pl! and 
FREADWAY. Here is the difficulty, 
If you put a duty on hides, your next process is 
refore there must be a compensatory duty there. 
xt siep beyond that is shoes. That requires another coin- 
y duty. Commencing with a duty on hides you must 
the compensatories, and therefore the lower we can con- 


nd tl 


| would be paid for a good steer on the hoof, 





I am strongly | 


the 
; again in order to get any comprehension of the reflection of a 


I will state to the | 
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sistently make a duty on hides, the better it will be for the final 
result in the cost of shoes to the consumer. 

Our good friend from Texas [Mr. Hupsretn] a few days ago 
nrade the remark that all they wanted was “a fair rate” of 
duty on hides. I wanted to form some idea as to what he con- 
sidered would be a fair rate on hides, so I went over and sat 
down beside the gentleman from Texas, and asked him what he 
meant by a “ fair rate on hides.” He said he thought they ought 
to have 5 or 6 cents a pound. I said to him, “How much is 
that in ad valorem figures?” He said he did not know. f said 
we had some experience in the Couimittee on Ways and Means 
in figuring out the two kinds of rates, and that I would try to 
help him. I asked him what hides were selling at, and he said 
they could not sell them. He said they have them stored in 
their warehouses down there. He finally said he thought they 
were worth abou , $1.50 per hide. I asked him, “ How much 
does a hide weigh?” He answered, “Abcut 30 pounds.” I said, 
“Then they are anette about 5 cents a pound.” He said that 
was not far out of the way. Then I said to him, “ You are ask- 
ing for a duty of 5 cents a pound; that is 100 per cent.” While 5 
cents a pound does not seenr much, nevertheless the sihoseuibia 
of a duty on hides are asking for 100 per cent duty, although I 
think the gentleman’s price of hides was under the actual 
market value. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. I presume it is available to everyone that the 
rate paid for hides at this time is about 15 cents a pound? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That was not in accordance with 
information I received from the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SLOAN. Which is about the same price as the price that 
whereas formetly 
the hide, being a very important factor of the brute, would run 
from one and 2 half to two and a half times the value per pound 
of the brute throughout. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ‘TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman from Vermont asked a rather 
significant question, Namely, what would a proposed increase 
in duty on shoes and a duty on hides mean in the increased 
price of shoes, and the gentleman said that would have to be 
worked out scientifically. It is possible this House may have 
to vote on this schedule, and I want to ask the gentleman if 
somebody on the Ways and Means Committee is going to give 
that information to the House? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say to the gentleman that the pres- 
ent attitude of the Ways and Means Committee is that all of 
these articles should be on the free list. If in the judgment 
of the House, either through the Republican conference or the 
testimony we are receiving from the Members, there should be 
a change in the attitude of the Ways and Means Committee so 
that duties are recommended, then, of ‘course, we shall expect 
to submit a proper schedule of compensatory rates on leather 
and on shoes. 

Mr. BEEDY. And show us what that would mean in an in- 
ereased cost of shoes to the consumer? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That would have to be worked out. 

Mr. BEEDY. I hope somebody will do that. 

Mr. TREADWAY.. It would not do to guess at the thing, and 
it should be done properly and scientifically if it is done at all. 
However, we are not certain that the bill with respect to those 
articles will be amended. 

Mr. BEEDY. And I hope the gentleman will give us the per- 
centage not only of the increased imports in shoes but as com- 
pared with the actual growth of production in this country; 
otherwise the statistics are without value. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will have a statistical table made up 
and insert it in the Recorp, as requested by the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. 

Mr. TREADWAY. . Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. I understand that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts is himself an advocate of these duties? 

Mr. TREADWAY. [ am going to make a definite statement 
on that if I can get to it. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Can not the gentleman tell us how much 
these duties would be reflected in the price of shoes? ° 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘That has been discussed time and time 


the 


Will the gentleman yield further? 


duty on hides in the prices of shoes that you and I go down 
street and buy it would necessarily require experie to find 
out what effect the duty might have on the retail price. At the 
same time, that has been explained on the floor both ways and 
you can get an opinion cither way. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Yes, 


nce 
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Mr. HALE. Does the gentleman know of any industry in this 
country in which domestic competition is keener than it is in 
the shoe industry? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not, unless it be the cotton indus- 
try. However, the gentleman is correct. There is very keen 
competition in both men’s and women’s shoes of all grades, 

Mr. WOODRUFF, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. As a matter of fact, would not a small 
duty on hides, leather, and shoes work out in this way, that 
it would tend to preserve the American market for the American 
producer and manufacturer rather than necessarily raise the 
price to the consumer? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I hope the gentleman will discuss it in 
due time. I do not want to take too much time in discussing 
this item. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. 
brief answer which would clear that up. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Of course, you have difficulty in proving 
your case as to what an increase in rate or duty makes in 
goods, because there are so many factors which go to make 
up the domestic price, but very largely, as the gentieman from 
New Hampshire has just said, the domestic price will be regu- 
lated, to a very large extent, by domestic competition, 

Mr. WOODRUFF, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr, WOODRUFF. Will not the gentleman acknowledge that 
it has worked much along the lines I have suggested as to 
many other things upon which we have a tariff. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is right. 
any tariff is primarily to retain the American market without 
unduly raising prices. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, 
price to the consumer. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Theoretically, we must expect that an 
increase in duty raises prices, but there is such a broad spread 
between wholesale and retail prices that very often it need 
not necessarily reach the consumer in the retail purchase. 
Dees that answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Not entirely. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Referring to the question of my friend 
from Maine, as to what would be the additional cost of a pair 
of shoes with a reasonable duty on hides, such as was carried 
under the Dingley Act—which was the last act carrying a duty 
on hides—4 will refer the gentleman to a very eminent author- 
ity who testified before this committee, I think, when the 
Fordney-McCumber Act was under consideration, Mr. Brown, 
of Hamilton & Brown. Would not the gentleman consider him 
pretty good authority? 

Mr. BEEDY. 
thority I would accept. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. He said that a pair of shoes like the 
gentleman and myself wear, an ordinary pair of shoes, would 
probably be increased 10 cents a pair, while a pair of shoes like 
my friend, Mr. TrREADWAY, Wears, a business man’s shoes, would 
be about 25 cents a pair. That was his statement. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. 


I think the gentleman could give a very 


And it would not necessarily raise the 


and hides being one of our principal products, as you considered 
it in committee, what reason is there for leaving hides, our 
finished product, duty free while protecting practically every 
other product of American industry? 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘The gentleman has been a very eminent 
member of the Ways and Means Committee in past Congresses 
and I am sure he would not expect that a member of that 
committee would fail to respect the executive session confer- 
ences that we had. I can not go into the details that would 
bring about an answer to the gentleman’s question. 

I think I can say, however, in fairness, that the people rep- 
resenting the shoe industry, when they came before the com- 
mittee, asked for a duty on shoes but did not go down the line 
and include hides. This was contrary to what I thought was 
in their best interests. I think if they had kept out of the hide 
proposition as a separate thing entirely, they would have had 
a little better case before the Ways and Means Committee. 
This may not have been a deciding factor in the vote of the 
committee, leaving all three now on the free list, but neverthe 
less, it was an element that the shoe people themselves were 
looking out for their own interests only, as does everybody else 
that comes before the Ways and Means Committee. The com- 
mittee has to look at the composite picture, as the gentleman 
knows, and, therefore, eventually the attitude was taken, as 


The object of | 


Anybody the gentleman suggests as good au- | 


This being a session called to give relief to | 
agriculture and also for the protection of American products, | 
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| reported in the bill, no duty on any one of the three, either 
hides, leather, or shoes. 

Mr. GREEN and Mr. CELLER rose. 

Mr. TREADWAY.. I yield first to 
Florida. 

Mr. GREEN. I was wondering if in revising the gentleman’s 
speech he could include a schedule showing the itemized amount 
of each item entering into the cost of a pair of shoes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will be very glad to do that. 
carried in our hearings. 

Mr. GREEN. Including the cost of the hide and the cost of 
manufacture, and so forth. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 
| New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I will ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
if it is not true that J. Franklin McIlwaine, representing the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association in the hear- 
ings, said that if there was to be a duty on shoes of 25 per cent, 
which is the amount that the shoe people asked, and there was 
to be a corresponding duty on hides, he would want a compen- 
satory duty, in addition, on shoes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. They asked for 25 per cent without any 
duty whatever going on hides; but, of course, it was not neces- 
sary for the Ways and Means Committee to accept their request. 
I do not think there is a schedule where we did accept the re- 
quest of those directly interested in the items they were pre- 
senting. So that there was no reason for assuming we would 
have given a 25 per cent duty on shoes if we had given anything. 

Mr. CELLER. May I say, without the statement being in- 

dicative of my representing any shoe interests, although in 
3rooklyn, where I come from, there are a great many shoe 
| manufacturers, personally I feel that if there is to be a duty on 
shoes there should be a corresponding duty on hides, and I 
think this seems to be the sentiment of a great many Members 
of the House. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I agree with the gentleman. I would like 
now, if I may, to be allowed to continue and finish my remarks 
about this particular duty, because my principal task is to talk 
cotton and I have not gotten to it yet. 

This matter is of such importance to Massachusetts and to 
many thousands of workers in the State that the chief execu- 
tive, Gov. Frank G. Allen, has sent telegrams to the President 
and to Members of Congress reading as follows: 


the gentleman from 


That is 


I now yield to the gentleman from 





If legislation is not passed by the present Congress providing tariff 
protection for shoes and leather one of the principal industries in 
Massachusetts will be placed in grave jeopardy. In 1927 the value of 
boots and shoes, including cut stock and findings, manufactured in 
Massachusetts amounted to $321,640,706. During the same period 
the value of leather manufactured in this Commonwealth amounted to 
$77,649,457. The welfare of the people of Massachusetts will be 
seriously affected unless adequate protection is provided for these com- 
modities. Massachusetts wage earners ond manufacturers feel keenly 
that adequate protection should be afforded to an industry upon which 
so many of our people depend for their livelihood. As the chief execu- 
tive of this Commonwealth I strongly urge the imperative necessity of 
providing in the pending tariff bill a duty sufficient to preserve two 
of our principal industries and enable the maintenance of the American 
standard of living for the wage earners employed therein. 


Whatever arguments may be brought forward in behalf of 
permitting raw hides to come in free and at the same time 
levying duties on leather and shoes, and however thoroughly 
convinced the shoe industry is of the desirability of this action, 


it is not tenable and can not be accomplished. I am somewhat 
uncertain in my own mind where the benefit would result 
from a duty on raw hides. Whether the ranchman or cattle 
raiser would receive an increased price for his live cattle or, 
if not sold on the hoof, for his green hides, or whether the 
increase would be beneficial to the packing industry of the 
country largely centered in Chicago, I am not certain. In fact, 
I do not think this question can be solved other than by ex- 
perience. It is, however, a fact that the cattle raiser feels he 
would be the gainer and is persistent in his request to Con- 
gress for a duty. For my part I am willing to give him the 
benefit of the doubt, and if properly brought before the House 
will vote for a reasonable duty on hides. This, of course, is 
predicated on the expectation that a compensatory duty on 
leather and a further compensatory duty on shoes would fol- 
low. The only other possible course to pursue is to leave the 
bill as reported by the Ways and Means Committee, without 
duty on any one of the three. Hides, leather, and shoes are 
so closely linked that they can not be separated in writing a 
tariff bill and the separation successfully defended. Either 
three duties must be levied or none. My personal choice is 
for the three duties, 
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The schedule in which my own district is perhaps more 
directly interested than any other is the paper schedule. I have 
no prepared notes on the paper schedule and shall only refer 
to it in a brief way. 

The paper industry, particularly the high-grade writing paper, 
is a very competitive industry in this country, and while we 
surpass foreign countries in its manufacture, there are large 
importations coming into our markets at the present time. 

The manufacturers of paper in this country have not asked 
for any special changes in tariff rates. They have asked for 
changes in the bill in the line of better descriptions and better 
explanations, in order that there should be no confusion at the 
customhouse. 

The only material change that was taken up by our subcom- 
mittee in reference to the paper schedule had to do with news- 
print. 

At one time the subcommittee thought that a definition of 
standard newsprint should be inserted in the law, but we 
thought that was a matter for the officials to regulate rather 
than to make it q matter of law. I found I was mistaken 
about newsprint. I supposed the original intention of Congress 
was to regulate the free importation of paper actually used 
by newspapers. That is not correct. There is no distinction 
to-day, and probably should not be any distinction, on the 
uses made of what is known as standard newsprint paper. It 
can be used for other purposes than for printing newspapers, 
and it was the intention of Congress that it should be so used, 
and therefore it is not limited to newspaper publications. 

I have two other items I would like to bring up before taking 
up the question of cotton, but, realizing the time is brief and 
rapidly expiring, I will not transgress the courtesy of the House. 
I am much interested in two changes which we have suggested 
in the law with reference to the administrative features, I refer 
to the changes in the Tariff Commission itself and the extension 
of the so-called flexible tariff, paragraph 315, of the present 
law. I will make further reference to both matters in the 
extension of my remarks. 

We are in these two items simply carrying out the expressed 
opinion of the President. He said in his address to Congress 
that he felt that the Tariff Commission should be a more rep- 
resentative body, and that the salaries should be higher than 
are now paid. We have carried out that recommendation by 
making the salary for the commissioners $12,000 instead of 
$9,000, which they are now receiving, and we Have also taken 
out of the law the bipartisan feature which was in the original 
law. That feature worked very badly in the execution of the 
Tariff Commission. It is for the benefit of the extension of the 
work of the Tariff Commission that Congress is now asked to 
give the entire discretion to the President in the appointment 


of the seven commissioners rather than limiting him to three of | 


each party. 


The provision for the extension of the flexible tariff is also | 


of very great interest and benefit. Originally the flexible pro- 
vision, section 815, was put in the law of 1922. It was prob- 
ably the best that we could do at that time, but it has not 
been entirely satisfactory in operation. For instance, it has 
taken three years, and in some instances longer than that, to 
secure a report after the hearing has occurred before the Tariff 
Commission. The tariff question that follows an investigation 
relative to cost of the imported articles in competition with our 
own requires in many instances a visit to foreign factories. It 
is found, of course, that the moment a representative of the 
Tariff Commission appears in a foreign factory the foreign 
manufacturer at once gives him the cold shoulder and asks him 
to walk out. They certainly have no desire to give us the accu- 
rate cost of products when we are looking for information by 
which to levy a duty against their importations. It is imprac- 
tical and impossible to put the paragraph into successful opera- 
tion. That is one of the changes that we are recommending. 
There are other changes somewhat technical in their nature, 
and I ask your attention to those changes we are asking for 
because it will be of very great advantage. The additional 
statement is as follows: 
REORGANIZATION OF TARIFF COMMISSION AND FLEXIBLE PROVISION 


There are two matters dealt with in the administrative sec- 
tions of the bill which will be of the utmost importance in 
the administration of the customs laws and the levying of 
proper rates in order to bring about the collection of correct 
guties. I refer to the recommendations in the bill for the 
reorganization of the Tariff Commission and the rewriting of 
the provisions of the flexible tariff clause, 

These are two subjects in which I have been deeply inter- 
ested for a long time, and I have referred to both of them fre- 
quently in remarks I have had occasion to make in my district 
and elsewhere. 
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The attention of Congress was called to both these features 
in the President’s message to Congress. In this connection 
permit me to again quote from his'message of April 16: 


I am impressed with the fact that we also need important revision 
in some of the administrative phases of the tariff. The Tariff Com- 
mission should be reorganized and placed upon a basis of higher salaries 
in order that we may at all times command men of the broadest attain- 
ments. Seven years of experience have proved the principle of flexible 
tariff to be practical, and in the long view a most important principle to 
maintain. However, the basis upon which the Tariff Commission makes 
its recommendations to the President for administrative changes in the 
rates of duty should be made more automatic and more comprehensive, 
to the end that the time required for determinations by the Tariff Com- 
mission shall be greatly shortened. The formula upon which the com- 
mission must now act often requires that years be consumed in reach- 
ing conclusions where it should require only months. Its very purpose 
is defeated by delays. I believe a formula can be found that will insure 
rapid and accurate determination of needed changes in rates. With 
such strengthening of the Tariff Commission and of its basis for action 
many secondary changes in tariff can well be left to action by the 
commission, which at the same time will give complete security to 
industry for the future. 

Furthermore, considerable weaknesses on the administrative side of 
the tariff have developed, especially in the valuations for assessments 
of duty. There are cases of undervaluations that are difficult to discover 
without access to the books of foreign manufacturers, which they are 
reluctant to offer. This has become also a great source of friction 
abroad. There is increasing shipment of goods on consignment, par- 
ticularly by foreign shippers to concerns that they control in the United 
States, and this practice makes valuations difficult to determine. I 
believe it is desirable to furnish to the Treasury a sounder basis for 
valuation in these and other cases. 


We have carried out his recommendation “that the Tariff 
Commission should be reorganized and placed upon a basis of 
higher salaries in order that we may at all times command 
men of the broadest attainments.” 

The present commission functions under authority contained 
in section 700 of the revenue act of 1916. Its salaries are there 
fixed, its duties are there preseribed, with the exception of 
that part having to do with gathering information for Congress 
and its investigations for report to the President and to the 
Congress. These sections were contained in the tariff act of 
1922 and were new matter at that time. 

We have now combined all the administrative sections of the 
law in part 2 of Title III, section 330, et seq., so that the 
authority for the Tariff Commission will now be found where it 
rightly belongs, namely, in the tariff law. Sections 700 and 701 
have been omitted from the bill and section 320, referring to 
the organization of the commission, states that— 


The United States Tariff Commission shall be composed of seven 
commissioners, to be hereafter appointed by the President, by and with 
the ad¥ice and consent of the Senate; but each member now in office 
shall continue to serve until his successor (as designated by the Pre@i- 
dent at the time of nomination) takes office, No person shall ba 


| eligible for appointment as a commissioner unless he is a citizen of the 


United States, and, in the judgment of the President, is possessed of 
qualifications requisite for developing expert knowledge of tariff prob- 
lems and efficiency in administering the provisions of Part II of this 
title. 


In conformity with the President’s recommendation that the 
salaries should be increased, section 330 (c) provides that the 
salaries shall be $12,000 per year instead of $9,000, the present 
Salary, which is granted under the Welch Act in place of the 


original $7,500. We also recommend that the salary of the 
secretary of the commission shall be $7,500 instead of $5,200, 

Section 815 of the present law, known as the flexible tariff 
provision, was a hew proposition in the law of 1922 and gave 
new powers to the President relative to tariff rates. It has 
been quite successful in its application and of great value. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that the clause is too cireum- 
scribed to make it as effective as was the intention of Congress 
in writing the provision. Accordingly, section 315 has been 
largely omitted and a new section, 336, has been substituted 
in this bill. 

Section 315 of the present law provided for the readjustment of 
tariff rates by the President upon the basis of equalizing costs 
of production in the United States and the principal competing 
country. This formula proved defective in at least three im- 
portant respects. First, the ascertainment of costs of produc- 
tion, despite having the appearance of being merely a mathe- 
matical gomputation, was usually most difficult of ascertainment, 
even assuming all requests for information were readily sup- 
plied. It also had the difficulties of all matters of valuation, 
namely, the decision as to what factors should be considered 
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in ascertaining costs of production and the relative weight to be | 


given these factors, Second, the opportunity to investigate for- 
eign manufacturers’ books and plants in order to ascertain 
costs of production ws frequently denied. 
tion of costs of production frequently did not result in equality 
of competitive conditions in the domestic market. 

In order to remedy these difficulties, the present bill in see- 


dent on the basis of equality of competitive conditions in the 
principal domestic market rather than on the basis of equality 
of cost of production. The bill provides that in ascertaining 
differences in conditions of competition for domestie articles and 


like or similar competitive articles in the principal domestic | 


market, there may be taken as a starting point for comparison 


in the case of the domestic article either its cost of production | 
or its wholesale market price, and, in the case of the imported | 


article, either its cost of production or its invoice price or its 
import cost. No mutter what item is used as a starting point 


transportation costs and packing charges. 


The limitations of existing law, namely, that in making the | 


Third, the equaliza- | 





adjustment to equalize competitive conditions the rates ex- | 
pressly fixed by law are not to be increased or decreased more | 
than 50 per cent and no change is to be made from the free | 


to the dutiable list or vice versa, are preserved. 
ever, these limitations result in making it impossible to fix 
rates that will equalize competitive conditions, the provisions 
of existing law that the new rate may be based upon American 
selling price is preserved, but subject to the limitation of exist- 
ing law that, in the event any rate is so based, nevertheless it 
may not be increased above tbe rate expressly fixed by law and 
may not be decreased more than 50 per cent below the rate 
expressly fixed by law. 

In changing the basis of adjustment from equality of cost 
of production to equality of competitive conditions, it is felt 


that not only is a fair basis used but that the action of the | 


President and the Tariff Commission will be greatly speeded up 
by reason of the fact that it is not made mandatory that the 
President shall ascertain the foreign costs of production before 
making any adjustments. In order further to speed up the 
work of readjustment of rates, the present bill includes several 
definitions for the guidance of the commission. Among these 
is definition which sets forth certain elements to be included 
in the cost of production in the event that item is used in con- 
nection with the equalization of competitive conditions. Fur- 
thermore, there is a definition of principal competing country 
and of what constitutes like or similar competitive imported 
article. 

Finally, it may be said that while there are certain elements 
of costs like transportation costs and export taxes, which have 
proved difficult of computation, the present bill does not at- 
tempt to define these. It leaves them to be ascertained as an 
administrative matter by the President and the Tariff Com- 
mission just as under existing law. This is done for the reason 
that the committee believes that accurate definition can not be 
prescribed by the Congress without further extensive investi- 
gation fer which time is not now available. 

Irrespective of what our Democratic friends may tell us as 
to the effect of this item, the language of the bill is plain. It 


will permit reliable information being provided to the Presi- | 


dent within a reasonable length of time so that such informa- 
tion can be utilized in rewriting rates in conformity with the 
intention of Congress in giving the President latitude within 
the range of 50 per cent up or down on tariff rates. 

The old flexible tariff provision has been impractical in opera- 
tion, although the theory has proven itself to be an excellent 
one; the length of time required for investigations has nullified 
the value of the findings, the bipartisan division of the com- 
mission has seriously handicapped the presentation of informa- 
tion, and all together the section has been more or less unwork- 
able and unsatisfactory. As before stated, it was a new law in 
1922 and probably it was the best we could doe at that time, 
but in the light of the experience gained since then a chang 
is almost imperative. We feel we have properly carried out 
the recommendations of the President in his first message to 
the Seventy-first Congress. 

I will now take up the subject of cotton, 

COTTON 


As each Republican Member will be expected to state his 
views in reference to the schedule handled by the subcommittee 
of which he was chairman, I will endeavor to explain to some 
extent the cotton schedule, 


In case, how- | in this country. 








; ] ’ I ; ment. 
as to either the domestic or imported article, there is to be | 
added to that item all the other costs necessary to bring the | 
artide into the principal domestic market, as for instance, | 
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Perhaps in all our varied industries and their relations to 
the tariff there is nothing more complicated or harder to un- 
derstand than the cotton schedule. One of our colleagues a 
few days ago asked me about a particular item. 1 referred 
him to the paragraph in the bill and read him the language. 
He asked for a further explanation, as he said the language 


| meant little to anyone who was not familiar with the subject. 
tion 3386, requires an adjustment of tariff duties by the Presi- | 


I agree that the language is confusing, but at the same time 
if a layman understands the basis on which it written I 
think he can form a fair comprehension of it. 

In order to make it as plain as possible I shall refer to the 
chart before us. First, however, I wish to state that all cotton 
duties are based on the free raw material. I ean see no logical 
reason for a duty on cotton, and many reasons can be advanced 
against such a duty. I am aware that the eloquent gentleman 
from Mississippi, who made a most interesting plea before the 
committee for a duty on cotton, will disagree with my state- 
But, on the other hand, it is an established fact that such 
small quantity of raw cotton as is imported into this country is 
not comparable with any product grown here. No rate of 
duty could bring about protection of cotton similar to the long- 
staple Keyptian cotton, which is, in reality, the only cotton 
imported into this country in any quantity. 

The real reason for tariff rates is competitive rivalry in for- 
eign production. No one denies that, owing to the ravages 
of the boll weevil, production of sea-island cotton is not possible 
Tariff rates can not rehabilitate that produe- 
tion, not even if Congress should be willing to vote a subsidy 
to producers of that staple. 

Authentic testimony has been submitted that the particular 
uses made in this country of Egyptian cotton have no satisfae- 
tory substitute in any cotton grown here. Admitting this to be 
true, a duty on cotton would simply raise the cost of the entire 
eotton structure. Another effect very likely would be to stimu- 
late the growth of cotton in foreign countries where the climate 
is suitable in order to supply a portion of the present large 
export market of this country. Census figures show that in 
1928 the total American cotton crop amounted to 6,945,928,500 
pounds, and that the total quantity exported was 4,579,426,432 
pounds, 

A duty on raw cotton would naturally mean a compensatory 
increase throughout the cotton schedule, and, therefore, every 
yard of cloth purchased by the people who grow cotton in the 
South would cost them an advanced price. 

The whole argument of a duty on raw cotton is fundamentally 
wrong, and the best friends of the cotton grower are not the 
ones who will advocate on this floor a change in the long-estab- 
lished American principle. 


is 


Domestic cotton-spinning industry: Spindles in place, active and idle 























Year | Total Active | Idle 
a ih eel Sintec 
Ending July 31— | 
1923 37, 408, 689 | 36,260,001 | 1, 148, 688 
1924... 37, 804, 048 | 35,849,338 | 1, 954. 710 
1925. 37, 928, 792 | 35 246 2, 896, 546 
1926 37, 586, 166 | 34,750,266 | 2, 835, 900 
1927 36, 695, 516 | 34, 409, 910 2, 285, 606 
a iii ckein atlanta AM salt iga cen ea heels te 35, 539, 956 | 33, 569, 792 | 1, 970, 164 
8 months ending Mar. 31, 1929.................. 35, 305, 908 | 31, 103,998 | 4, 201, 910 
RATES OF DUTY 


In proceeding to discuss the rates of duty recommended by 
the committee, let me first say we have greatly simplified the 
entire schedule by the elimination of specific rates and using 
only ad valorem rates. It was found that in only four brackets 
of the progressive steps in the schedule were there any importa- 
tions under the specific rates, but that in all other instances 
the minimum ad valorems applied. 

In the increased rates it is not thought there is likely to he 
any importations that would, if specific rates were written, be 
imported under that system. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true that Mr. John C. Clark, 
of the Clark Thread Co., in response to a question propounded 
in the hearings by Mr. CoLiier, of Mississippi, answered that 
Delta staple cotton could be substituted for the Egyptian upper 
or short cotton, which amounted to about 165,000 bales of the 
200,000 bales imported, and I am reading from the hearings 
when I ask that question. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is quoting the hearings 
correctly. 


will the gentleman 
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And is it true that Delta staple cot- 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
ton - 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, the statement of one gentleman does 
not make that proof. Several gentlemen stated just the reverse. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is there any statement anywhere in 
the hearings on the part of witnesses that Delta staple can not 
be substituted for Egyptian uppers or Egyptian shorts for the 
most part? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not think that is correct either. I 
think that every user of Egyptian cotton says that the product 
from that Egyptian cotton is more satisfactory to the customers 
in whatever form it is used than is any cotton grown in this 
country. That is the burden of the testimony that we received. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not a fair statement that there is 
no substitute for about 50,000 bales only of Egyptian cotton, 
and that there can be substituted the domestic cotton for the 
remaining 150,000 bales? 

Mr. TREADWAY. 1 do not agree that there is any actual 
substitute except sea-island cotton which the gentleman ac- 
knowledges himself can not be grown at this time in this 
country. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. My judgment is that if the growers 
of sea-island cotton were encouraged by a reasonable tariff, 
we would come back to the production of sea-island cotton 
sooner or later. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then may I ask the gentleman whether 
any rate of duty can overcome a natural pest? That is exactly 
the proposition that the gentleman is making. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Protection accorded to the manufac- 
turers would encourage the production of long-staple cotton, 
because we would still have the lands with us. The conditions 
are more difficult, but a reasonable protection from foreign 
labor would enable the growers to produce a reasonable amount 
of staple cotton, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I like the gentleman’s insidious argument, 
if that is a proper term for it, but it can be made in relation to 
every conceivable product in this country. It is, in effect, that 
if we make a rate of duty high enough to do certain things it 
will encourage somebody to carry on that line of business. 
That is the argument, but that is not the basis on which a 
tariff bill should be written. It should not be written on ex- 
pectations. It is on the results, it is on the history, it is on 
the past experience, it is on our record that tariff bills are 
written, not upon expectations of what can be done if some- 
thing else is done for a particular product. That is the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi at this time. He is 
urging a duty on his particular cotton in order that the growers 
of that kind of cotton in this country can be encouraged, and 
then, forsooth, give them sufficient encouragement to over- 
come a great natural pest. I can not see that argument. I 
do not think it is a fair argument in any sense. Further than 
that, there are so many other complications in relation to any 
possible duty on cotton that even if we admitted that the gentle- 
man’s argument were sound, you nevertheless can go back to 
the proposition that you ought not to put a duty on any kind 
of cotton grown in this country. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Would not that same argument pre- 
clude any duty on wool? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; not at all. The greatest product that 
we export out of the country is cotton. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But not staple cotton. 

Mr. TREADWAY. We have to import wool; we can not 
grow, even with the additional duty that we are offering the 
wool growers of the West in this bill, enough wool in this coun- 
try to satisfy the American needs, but we import twice as much 
as we grow in this country. On the other hand, we export a 
large proportion of our cotton. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Do not the hearings disclose that 
our production of staple cotton is a hundred thousand bales? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is looking to protect one 
particular kind of cotton raised in the Delta lands of Missis- 
sippi, which he so ably represents. I submit that if we are 
going to put a duty on cotton for anybody that we ought to put 
it on for all, every grower in the country, not just a section 
of the country. I want to add one other thought in that con- 
nection, The gentleman in advocating a duty on cotton has 
never yet shown us how in the analysis necessary of an impor- 
tation of cloth he could separate his staple cotton from all other 
cotton imported in the form of cloth. It is the most impracticable 
thing to conceive of in connection with the administration of 
the tariff law, namely, the ability to find the kind of staple that 
goes into any piece of cloth imported into this country, because 
you lose your staple after your product is manufactured, 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Did not the testimony show that this 
cotton is made now in Arizona and California and New Mexico? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Yes. I am sorry I have taken up so much 
time in this discussion, but we have had n®end of evidence in 
the hearings and also we have information obtained by our 
personal inspection of the cotton section, both in the North and 
in the South, that the Pima cotton is not a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the uses that are made of a certain kind of Egyptian 
cotton. It has not the same kind of a fiber. It is of a coarser 
grade. It does not make the same finished product. The cus- 
tomers of the people using the cotton say they will pay more 
under certain circumstances for certain purposes for the Egyp- 
tian cotton. Now, I feel that that is as far as I can go in the 
discussion. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
300,000 bales, 

Mr. TREADWAY. It applies to your duty on cotton, which, 
I think, is impossible to carry into effect. It would be a serious 
handicap on our export trade. We are not importers except as 
to a very few bales, We are exporters. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yieid 
there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman made one statement which 
I do not think is quite correct, when he said that the argu- 
ment in favor of the protective tariff is not based at all on the 
idea of encouraging an industry in this country. I have under- 
stood it differently. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman for correcting me. 
I did not exactly mean that. We aim, of course, to encourage 
an infant industry; but where an article, such as cotton, has 
been grown so long in his country, I can not see why expectation 
should be the measure of a duty on such an article. This is a 
theory that is being advocated here, not a reality, because the 
cotton situation has been known in this country for an unknown 
period and there is no more reason for laying a duty on it now 
than there has ever been. 

Mr. DENISON. I recall that when a duty was asked for on 


That only applies to from 150,000 to 


chinaware we were told that if we put a duty on chinaware we 
would encourage the manufacture of china in this country, and 
we put on that duty, and we developed the Lennox ware. 

That is not in competition with Japan, 


Mr. TREADWAY. 
The manufacturers of Lennox ware would not feel compli- 
mented by comparing their product with Japanese ware. 

Mr. DENISON. I said we put a duty on chinaware in order 
to encourage the development of that industry. 

Mr. TREADWAY, I think that is as long as I wish to 
intrude myself on the patience of the House on that point. 
Now I would like to proceed if I may without interruption. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Does not the gentleman think it is 
just as important to encourage agriculture in this country as 
it is to encourage manufacturing industry? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I have advocated all the agricul- 
tural duties in this bill, and I am asking you now to join me 
in an extra duty on tobacco, but I ean not get it. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the two schedules the gentle- 
man is interested in is the cotton schedule and the paper sched- 
ule. The gentieman has given his reasons for not favoring a 
duty on cotton, Will the gentleman give us his reasons why 
you do not wish a duty on casein? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will be glad to devote a couple of 
minutes on casein. The present rate of duty on casein is 214 
cents a pound. The agricultural interests have asked for a 
duty of 8 cents a pound. The story of casein is this: Casein is 
manufactured from skimmed milk. It is the only product of 
skimmed milk in Argentina. The production is controlled by a 
comparatively small number of producers. They make that 
casein in a uniform manner, and the records show that the 
manufacturers of coated paper and other articles where casein 
is used will pay a considerably higher rate for Argentina casein 
than they will pay for American casein. 

That is the story. You can not get a good article merely by 
putting a tariff on it. That is not the process. The result of a 
higher duty on casein will not help the American farmers to sell 
their skimmed milk. They have already an ample market for the 
sale of skimmed milk, and that is in the manufacture of milk 
powder and condensed milk and allied commodities. But if 
they went into the manufacture of casein on a large scale they 
would force the coated-paper people out of business, because 
every cent of duty added means $1.20 extra per ton in the cost 
of the manufacture of paper. It is not going to help the 
skimmed-milk man in this country, because he can not produce 
the kind and quality of casein that the better grade of paper 
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* requires. It would simply mean another effort to raise the cost 
of an American article to the American manufacturer, We have 
telegrams and messages from people in various sections in 
relation to that very question. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield in 
that connection? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the reasons why you did not 
give an additional duty on casein were two. 

Virst, that the American people bave not the ingenuity to 
produce a uniform quality. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; the gentleman should be accurate. 

Mr. GARNER. ‘The gentleman said that is the reason they 
were buying it, becnuse it was more uniform in Argentina than 
in the United States. The second proposition was that it would 
not do the skim-milk people any good. Does the gentleman 
admit the Agricultural Department's statement to be correct, 
that 10,000,000,000 pounds of skinr milk are wasted in this 
country each year? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is not correct in saying 
that I thought the American farmer did not have ingenuity 
enough to make good casein. He probably has that ingenuity, 
but the users of casein want a uniform casein. Now, as I under- 
stand it, Minnesota, perhaps more particularly California, are 
the great skim-milk sections at the present time. The California 
product is a good product and can be substituted for such casein 
as is imported to-day from France, but the rest of the product 
of skim milk throughout the country would simply be a by- 
product, not made scientifically and not made uniformly, as is 
done in Argentina. The whole crux of the thing is in the fact 
that to-day you can buy all the American-made casein you want; 
there is plenty of it to be had in this country, but the users 
of casein will pay a higher price for the Argentine product. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I can not yield further. I only yielded 
to the gentleman from Texas because of my long association 
with him, a very delightful association, and, of course, I have 
had a delightful association with the gentleman from North 
Dakota, but 1 do want to say something about cotton. I will 
discuss casein some other time if necessary. 

Now, let me return to the subject of cotton. 

The increased rates are not what the manufacturing interests 
asked for. They are not what some friends of cotton manu- 
facturers in this House feel should be granted, but in the judg- 
ment of the committee they will bear the most careful scrutiny 
and will be found to be based on the actual needs of the 
industry, due consideration being given at the same time to 
the rights of the consumers to prevent their being forced to pay 
undue advances in the prices of goods. 

In general terms, the depression in the cotton textile trade, as 
shown by statistics, justifies increased rates with a view to 
having a larger part of the goods used in this country of cotton 
texture made here in our American mills by American labor. 
While there has been a change in cotton production and the 
mills recently erected in Southern States have taken from 
the North a percentage of coarser production and the making 
of gray goods, the finer textures made in the mills of New 
England are being imported in such large quantities under pres- 
ent tariff rates that thousands of spindles in our mills are 
to-day idle, 

In a recent visit to some of the larger mills in New England 
the sight of hundreds of looms standing idle and covering 
acres of floor space spoke more eloquently of the needs of 
higher rates than any words that could be uttered on the floor 
of this House. 





PARAGRAPH 906 
I desire to make special reference to paragraph 906, which is 
an entirely new item, reading as follows: 


Par. 906. Cloth, in chief value of cotton, containing wool, 60 per 
cent ad valorem, 


The reason for the paragraph and for the rate of duty recom- 
mended is the fact that since the present tariff act was written 
importations have grown from year to year, so that now the 
quantity is formidable, of cheap cloth made in Italy from cotton, 
containing a small amount of wool, and used in imitation, 
almost to the point of deception, of woolen cloth in men’s and 
boys’ suits. This competition is spelling disaster to the makers 
of moderate-priced woolen goods in this country. 

CHART 


I will now endeavor to explain this chart [indicating]. 


This 
lower line represents the average yarn number. 


The first two 
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progressive lines represent yarn. The ones in green represent 
yarn; the ones in red represent unbleached, bleached, and col- 
ored cloths, and the ones in blue represent various other manu- 
factures of cotton cloth. These on the right are the eo nomine 
articles actually named in the bill. 

{The chart referred to is found on page 1288.] 

Various advances over the present law, justified as they are in 
all instances by increased importations or development of new 
lines of manufacture abroad, are provided in the countable 
cloths and yarns by a change of the length of the line of pro- 
gression as well as the percentage of the progressive step-ups. 

In the present law the line of progression ceases at 80 aver- 
age yarn number, and the ad valorem rates from that point on 
continue in a straight line. In other words, they do not increase 
beyond 80 yarn number. 

The rate of progression on yarns, starting at 5 per cent ad 
valorem, increases at the progressive rate of 0.30 per cent per 
number per pound up to 90, where it reaches 32 per cent ad 
valorem and thereafter remains constant. 

At this point let me define the term average yarn number. It 
is the number of hanks of 840 yards contained in a pound of 
yarn. In other words, No. 1 yarn is 840 yards leng per pound. 
No. 10 yarn measures 8,400 yards per pound, and No. 50 yarn 
measures 42,000 yards per pound. No. 100 measures 84,000 
yards, and go on. 

Duties on bleached and unbleached cloths start at the same 
basic and advanced rate in the new bill as in the present law, 
but progress by 0.35 per cent per number rather than by one- 
fourth of 1 per cent per number, and proceed by progressive 
steps to yarn No, 90, rather than stopping at yarn count 80. 

I will submit with my remarks a table showing a comparison 
between the present law and the rates suggested in H. R. 2667 
covering countable yarn and cloths, 

As the rate of duty on cloth is much more important than 
that on yarn, I will illustrate with the rate on ordinary bleached 
cloth, showing the progressive duties that would be applied in 
each variation of 10 counts of average yarn number on cloth of 
that nature. 

The starting point in this bill, as well as in the present law, 
is 13 per cent ad valorem. 

On No. 1 yarn the rate would be 13.35 per cent ad valorem, 
on No, 10 yarn the rate would be 16.50 per cent ad valorem, 
on No. 20 yarn the rate would be 20 per cent ad valorem, on 
No. 30 yarn the rate would be 23.50 per cent ad valorem, on No. 
40 yarn the rate would be 27 per cent ad valorem, on No. 50 
yarn the rate would be 30.50 per cent ad valorem, on No. 60 yarn 
the rate would be 34 per cent ad valorem, on No. 70 yarn the 
rate would be 37.50 per cent ad valorem, on No. 80 yarn the rate 
would be 41 per cent ad valorem, on No. 90 yarn the rate 
would be 44.50 per cent ad valorem, and above $0 continuing 
at 44.50 per cent ad valorem. 

The rates on unbleached cloth are 3 per cent less than on the 
bleached, starting at 10 per cent ad valorem. The rates on 
colored cloths are 3 per cent higher, starting at 16 per cent ad 
valorem, so that on unbleached cloths the rate is 4114 per cent 
at 90 yarn count and upward, on bleached cloths 444 per cent, 
and on colored cloths 4714 per cent. 

The great bulk of cloths in competition with American pro- 
duction run from 70-yarn count to 100; there is also some im- 
portation in lower numbers. For instance, tire fabrics, to which 
reference has been made, have about a 23-yarn number, and 
there is a separate item in the present law for tire fabrics. 

There are practically no importations of tire fabric into this 
country. We therefore thought there was no occasion for hav- 
ing a separate paragraph for tire fabric, and we took it out of 
the special paragraph and had it included in the countable 
cotton cloths. This will give the average tire fabric a rate of 
duty of about 17 per cent ad valorem. 


DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLES OF CLOTH 


I now desire to exhibit some sample cloths in order to give 
you actual illustrations. (These will be explained from sam- 
ples shown on the floor.) 

These cloths appear in paragraphs 903 and 906 of the act 
of 1922, but for the sake of convenience are combined in para- 
graph 904 of H. R. 2667. 

The samples I have are of imported cloths and may be re- 
garded as typical cotton-cloth patterns, 

I submit herewith a table descriptive of the six samples 
which I am exhibiting, together with comparisons of rates of 
duty under the present law and under H. R. 2667. 
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1929 


Countable cotton cloth 


[Comparison of rates of duty provided in paragraphs 903 and 906 of the 
tariff act of 1922 with the rates of duty provided in paragraph 904 
of H. R. 2667 of 1929 on certain imported cotton cloths] 





Rate of duty 
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Ends and | Linear 
aa j|Average| Act of 
Name of cloth Width = per | yards |" yarn 1922 | H.R. 
square per |number! (mini- | 2667, 
inch pound | oo a 
ad va- d va- 
lorem) | lorem) 
Ply-yarn broadcloth, un- | Inches Per cent Per cent 
Stiinta cintenhinnial teen 3744] 144 by 76 4. 50 88} 32.00; 40.80 
Ply-yarn broadcloth, bleached 36 148 by 72 5. 83 109 | 40.25 51.15 | 
Permanent-finish organdie, | 
IR iictecniceeti dsc ed 45 96 by 7: 10. 50 97| 37.25) 46.95 
Venctian lining, 8harness, 
Es uc ahwecdatummaamees of 156 by 78 1,92 48 | 40.00 42, 80 
Dotted Swiss, colored, swivel- | 
WOO 5 somicctsacnswacanas 3044) 74 by 62} 11.80 58 | 43.12) 46,30 
Madras colored, | 
PIE rani hs Sas ecdsacarased 32 | 132 by 120 8. 25 79 | 49.68 53. 65 
Striped shirting, with 2 per | 
WN PUNO aici cence 32 104 by 72 7.25 48 | 35.00 37. 80 
| 











I want now to exhibit to you some samples of cloth of these 
various types of goods. This [indicating] is the difference be- 
tween a bleached and an unbleached pattern of cotton broad- 
cloth shirting. The rate of duty in the present law on this 
line of goods, with the yarn number at 109—~you see, it is a high 
yarn number count—is 32 per cent. In the present bill we are 
advocating a rate of 40.8 per cent. 

These are various patterns of goods that I must not take the 
time to discuss. Here is a Venetian lining [indicating], average 
yarn No. 48, and the present duty is 40 per cent, and under 
H. R. 2667 it would be 42.8 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Here is an interesting pattern because 
men probably like goods like this. This is a madras shirting. 
The average yarn number is 79 and it is a Jacquard figure 
which would therefore take it in the Jacquard figure rating, at 
the yarn count of 79, and the rate of duty in the present law 
is 49.68 per cent, and under the new law it will be 53.65 per cent. 

I have several other samples, but my time is nearly over. 

In other words, it has been the intent of the committee to 
make these increases on the higher yarn counts where the 
greater need exists for protection of American labor. 

I have a number of tables that I wish I had the time to 
refer to, but the committee has been extremely courteous to me 
in giving me this long hearing. I wish the House would give 
careful study to this chart [indicating]. I have secured per- 
mission to have a reprint of it put in the Recorp, and I think 
by studying and understanding these various lines of progres- 
sion one can very readily see what the duties are that we are 
recommending on the manufactured product. The committee 
feels, and I think the House will agree, that raw cotton should 
remain on the free list in view of the fact, as we have argued 
back and forth here, that raw cotton is one of the greatest—in 
fact, the greatest—export product we have. There is no occa- 
sion for a duty to be placed upon an article that we export so 
much more of than we import; and further than this, even if 


thought were given to a duty on cotton, it would undoubtedly | 


create more or less of an interest in other countries to en- 
courage the growth of cotton rather than import our cotton 
which is not dutiable at the present time. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has a little time remaining; 
will the gentleman permit one question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman said he is not in favor of a 
duty on anything that we export so much more of than we 
import. 
fabricated steel, where 
$31,000,600 imported? 
tion on that, in view of the statement he has just made? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I believe our good friend, Mr. Bacu- 
ARACH, took up the subject of steel yesterday, and if the gentle- 


there is $160,000,000 exported and 


| 
How about a duty on wheat; how about a duty on | 





Would the gentleman explain his posi- | 


man from Texas did not receive sufficient enlightenment and in- | 


formation from him, I have no doubt that at some future time 


lighten our good friend from Texas on the steel question, 

I thank the committee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 


} about 94,000 bales would be available for export. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. My time having again expired and so many 
interruptions having taken place, which I welcomed, I will 
include in my extension the remainder of my prepared remarks, 
which are as follows: 

RAW COTTON 

Let me analyze the request that has been made for a duty 
on raw cotton, as found following page 8439 of the hearings. 
The rates advocated are as stated in the following table. These 
recommendations were supplemented by those appearing on 
page 8461, when Congressman Swine, of California, suggested 
a rate of 10 cents per pound on cotton over 1% inches in length 
of staple. In this connection I submit the average price of 
middling cotton during the past five cotton years. Supplement- 
ing the recommendations of the witnesses for the duty on cot- 
ton, I add a table on middling cotton, showing the average spot 
price paid during the last five cotton years, as follows: 

Raw cotton——Rates of duty advocated 
[Source: Hearings, p. 8439] 





Cents 














Cents 
Staple length | per Staple length per 
pound | pound 

|- nts 
14-inch a Se aera 15 
15-inch SF Pc cnantcnecinnne ul 16 
1%inch 9 FF Te onic ees al 17 
oid mis 10 ji 15¢-ineh............... 18 
14-inch SEE Pe ticcaniannimiue sd 20 
1y5-inch BED PPG. oc ccnccecccas oa 22 
14-inch 14 || 1% inch or longer 24 


The above rates of duty were advocated by the Staple Cotton 
Cooperative Association of Mississippi. 


Cotton, middling—Average spot price per pound at 10 markets combined, 
crop years ended July 31, 1923-24, to 1927-28, inclusive 


{Source : Yearbook of Agriculture, 1927, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (1913 to December, 1927, inclusive) : Crops and Markets, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture (January-July, 1928, ®clusive) ] 


Year— 


Cents per pound 
1923-24 


cence ais igs clan aie tinilalstittcanieplniniellabapiaamadcsaaplted 30.14 
OPIOID cscs cescapchinci sith esc tiipn caine techn idea nseacieliree apis daca acne 24. 22 
STI cncrcayicsons cesthi cdndincncasicescheitrasncnneneiahensionySgiciiaiicigelealiaeitaiieg eandaoiataeaD 19. 68 
UPTON ‘hisins-apscicestecchcceasopimaitibinsascteiaitintinsatecenadaidcotiianahieg naamaoaaanalas 14. 40 
NOS SA ccscinstscacs endtbeataceaebuattigaascnmedntaaiadlaaadan ne 19. 72 


The request for a duty made at the hearings starts at 17s 
inches. Assuming that this grade would sell in the market 
at a cent or 2 cents more than the middling rate shown in the 
table, the corresponding value of the 1ys-inch cotton would be 
about 21 cents. The rate of duty asked for of 7 cents means 
that the request is for 3344 per cent ad valorem on cotton of 
lyse inches. The variations in rate on up to 1% inches, where 
the request is for 24 cents per pound, would be equivalent to 
over 50 per cent. 

The request of Congressman Swine, as referred to on page 
8461 of the hearings, for 10 cents per pound over 114 inches in 
length, allowing the premium of 214 cents for 114-inch length, 
would make the market value about 22 cents. A rate of duty 
of 10 cents per pound would make the rate of duty 45.45 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The United States is the greatest producer of cotton in the 
world, supplying over one-half the total world production. The 
domestic crop can not be consumed in this country. There is a 
tremendous surplus for export. Domestic exports of cotton in 
the crop year 1927-28 amounted to 7,500,000 bales, which was 
over 58 per cent of the total domestic production. However 
much we regret the plight of the cotton grower in years of 
large yield, when the price of cotton is depressed below the 
general price level, we can not alleviate his suffering by a tariff 
on short-staple cotton, which constitutes 95 per cent of all the 
cotton grown in the United States. The price of short-staple 
cotton is obviously determined in world markets. According to 
the grade and staple report of the Departnrent of Agriculture 
on cotton produced in 1928, about 4.4 per cent of the American 
crop is long-staple upland cotton. On this cotton duties, grad- 
uated according to length of staple, have been advocated by 
witnesses. It is exceedingly doubtful if duties on these staples 
would be of the slightest benefit to growers. Unfortunately 


| exact figures of production and consumption are available only 


for one season. The report referred to above showed a produc- 


| tion of 632,216 bales of upland cotton having a staple length of 


1% inches and over in 1928. The report of the same bureau for 


| the same type of cotton consumed in the United States in the 
the gentleman from New Jersey will be pleased again to en- | 


crop year ended July 31, 1928, was 537,826 bales, indicating that 
The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHrrrincTon] states that about 25 
per cent of the crop is exported (Hearings, p. 8441) which 
would make the amount usually available for export over 
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100,000 bales. Cotton competitive with upland long-staple is 
only the Egyptian uppers and a small amount of cotton from 
Peru. For the last five ecotton-crop years the annual average 
imports of ail cotton from Egypt were 205,342 equivalent 500- 
pound bales, and from Peru 18,830 equivalent 500-pound bales, 
a total of 224,173 bales. During the same period imports of 
cotton over 16 inches in length of staple, statistics not avail- 
able by countries, averaged 112,264 bales, leaving an annual 
average of 111,908 bales of cotten possibly competitive with 
long-stuple upland. Sone of the Peruvian cotton included in 
this last figure is a special type used for mixing with wool and 
not competilive with the American cotton. The coiclusion that 
the domestic surplus of this staple length, that is, 144 to 1% 
inches, is about equal to imports and even if imports were 
prohibited the price could not be greatly affected. 

The third division of cotton according to staple length con- 
cerns about two-tenths of 1 per cent of the American crop. It 
is the Pima or American Egyptian cotton raised in Arizona of 
which 28,310 bules were produced in 1928. This cotton comes 
in competition with imported cotton 1° inches and longer. 
During the last five years imports of cotton of this length have 
averaged 112.264 bales, mostly Sakelluridis cotton from Egypt. 

Undoubtedly there is a large field for expansion of the Pima 
cotton industry, but two difficulties would operate against the 
effectiveness of a duty in accomplishing this expansion: (1) 
Certain real or imagined differences exist between Pima and 


Sakellaridis which in the minds of some manufacturers make | nie : : 
Sakellarid : . : i small quantity imported for special purposes. 


Pima unsatisfactory for their uses. This may be prejudice, 
but, prejudice or not, it would cause these manufacturers to 
pay considerably more for the privilege of using Sakellaridis ; 
(2) when the price of long-staple cottons is raised, shorter 
staples are substituted. It is doubtful, therefore, how much 
the Pima growers would be benefited by a duty. Entirely apart 
from any consideration of a duty, demand has shifted sonie- 
what from the cottons 1% inches and longer to the medium 
staples, 114 inche¥ to 134 inches. The cotton-lace trade which 
consumed a large quantity of very long cottons has not been 
flourishing, fine cotton knit underwear and hosiery have been 
replaced by silk and rayon, and tire manufacturers discov- 
ered the fabric made from extra-long cottons out-lasted the 
rubber and therefore they now use mainly Egyptian uppers. 

Egyptian uppers usually sell for a little better price than 
American long-staple upland similar in length, indicating a 
preference of spinners for the Egyptian cotton. Tire manu- 
facturers are important consumers of these staples and un- 
doubtedly manufacturers who had strong preferences would 
continue to use the foreign cotton as a duty would add only a 
fractional part to the price of a tire. 


As approximately 700,000 bales of domestic and forcign cot- | ‘ 


tons 114 inches and over in length are consumed annually in 
the United States, each cent a pound of duty on cotton weuld 
cost consumers about $3,500,000. 

Ii was stated at the hearings that the average rate of duty 
recommended would be 10 cents or more per pound. This 
would mean, therefore, an increase to the consumers, including 
the people in cotton-growing States themselves, of not less than 
$55,000,000 annually. Another serious objection to the sug- 
gesied duty is the tremendous difficulty of administering the 
coinpensatory rates on cotton cloth. 
been made up into yarn or cloth, it is virtually impossible to 
ascertain the length of staple. As the statements of the foreign 
manufacturer would be almost the only criterion of the actual 
staple used in a particular importation of yarn, cloth, or manu- 
facture of cloth, there would be an ever-present temptation to 
evade the compensatory duty. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wurrrrncron] has 
pleaded the case of the grower of cotton. He has referred to 
the Representative from Rhode Island [Mr. Atpricn] and to 
myself as the ones 
advocates of the interests of the manufacturer. 
fact, there are three parties at 
their interests are mutual. 
be to the advantage of the 
favorable to the consumer. 
they are identical. 

if I honestly felt that a duty on raw cotton would benefit 
the farmer of the South, I would then know that it would 
likewise be beneficial to the munufacturers of the South and 
North and to the consumer of the products of both. All sub- 
proof is to the contrary. As I have previouslg 


interest, and in my opinion 
What will benefit the grower will 

miunufacturer and will also be 
There is no diversity of interests; 


co ‘ ‘ ? 
Stantiated 


stated, the theory of the tariff is to equalize competition with | ° 
cotton | 5 
grow! in this country is competitive with imported Egyptian | 5 


foreign products. It is an established fact that no 


cotton. Representatives of the manufacturers of cloth, thread, 
and tire fabrics all testified that it wus necessary, in order 
to obtain the best results, to use a limited amount of Egyptian 
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Once the raw cotton has | 


having the cotton schedule in hand as the | : 
As a matter of |: 
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eotton, and that the substitution of American cotton would not 
produce satisfactory results. In each instance testimony shows 
the willingness on the part of manufacturers to pay an addi- 
tional price in order to use Egyptian cotion. This would be 
true whether or not a duty is levied on the cotton. In other 
words, a duty will not force American manufacturers to sub- 
stitute American for Egyptian cotton. Such a duty, therefore, 
on raw cotten would be a penalty on all concerned and would 
benefit none except the Tyveasury of the United States. We 
are not writing a tariff bill to-day for revenue purposes, 

I have thus endeavored to cover the subject of the cotton 
industry in this country. I realize the imperfections of my 
presentation, but I think the House and the country will agree 
that the statement I made at the beginning of my remarks on 
eotton, to the effect that the schedule is extremely complicated, 
is true, and that a Member here can not gain a thorough un- 
derstanding of it in the brief time at his disposal nor fully 
deseribe its intricacies to his fellow Members. 

TABLES 


There are two objects in printing these tables: First, in 
order that there may be a permanent record of the compari- 
sons between the pending bill and the present law; and second, 
for the purpose of showing that the United States, being the 
great cotton country of the world and the largest cotton ex- 
porter, would be standing in its own light and damaging the 
growers of cotton in this country by levying a duty on the 


Duties on cotlon yarn 


{Comparison of minimum ad valorem rates of duty provided in par. 
901 of the act of 1922 with ad valorem rates of duty provided in 
par. 901 of H. R, 2667 of May, 1929] 


Act of 1922, | H. R. 2667 
bleached, | of 19 
dyeii,! bleached, 
colored, dyed, 
combed, or} colored, 
plied combed, or 
plied 
ad valorein |(ad valorem 
rate) rate) 


Hi. R. 2667 
of 1929, 
unbleached, 
carded, 
single 


Act of 1922, 
unbleached, 
carded, 
single 


Average yarn number S 
(minimum 


ad valorem |(ad valorem) (minimum 
rate) 


rate) 


Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
5. 25 5, 30 10. 2 10, 30 
5. 50 5. 60 . 60 
5. 75 . 90 . 90 
6. 00 . 20 
6. 25 1. 50 
6. 50 . 80 
6.75 10 

. 00 40 

. 25 70 

50 00 

. 75 30 

. 00 60 

3, 25 90 
8. 50 20 
. 75 50 

9. 00 80 
10 


9, 25 
. 10 40 
. 70 


. 75 
. 00 i 00 
. 25 . 30 5. 25 }. 3 
. 50 60 5. 8. 60 
. 75 90 5. 7 5. 90 
.00 2. 20 . . 20 
25 2. 50 } . 50 
. 56 2. 85 ‘ 80 
3.10 i. . 10 
3. 40 3. 40 
3.70 . 25 8.70 
00 . 50 | . 0 
30 7 : 
. 60 
9 
5. 20 
5. 5) 
5 SO 
3. 10 
3. 40 
3. 70 
7. 00 
7.30 
. 60 
. 90 
3. 20 
50 
SO 
10 
9. 40 
. 70 
. 00 
20 
0. 6O 
. 90 
18, 50 
19. . 80 
Sra tcteninaee tania 19. 22.10 
1 Any of these yarns that are printed, dyed, or colored with vat dyesare subject 
to an additional duty of 4 per ceat ad valorem, 
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Duties on 


| 


| Act of 1922, 
junbleached, 
carded, 
single 
(minimum 
ad valorem 
rate) 


of | 
| unble: 
Average yarn number | 
} 


\(ad vs 
ra 


cotton varn—Continued 


H. R. 2667 


carded, 
single 


H. R. 2667 
of 1929, 
bleached, 
dyed, 
colored, 
combed, or 
plied 
(ad valorem 
rate) 


Act of 1929 
bleached, | 
929, dyed, 
ached,| colored, 
combed, or 
plied 
(minimum 
ad valorem 


rate) 


| 


slorem 
te) 


| 1922, not 
bleached 
lyed, col 
ored, or 
woven- 
figured 
(mini- 
mum ad 
valorem) 


Average yarn num- 


ber 


-, 1929, not 


| H.R, 
2667 of 


1922 


Act of | printed, 


1922. 


bleached | 
(mini- 

mum ad 
valorem 


H. R. 
2667 of 
1929, 
bleached 
(ad valo- 
rem rate) 


bleached, 
dyed, or 
colored 
(ad valo- 
rem rate) 


ored, or 
woven- 
figured 
(mini- 
mur ad 
valorem) 


| dyed, col-| 


H. R. 
| 2667 of 
1929, 
printed, 
| dyed, or 
colored 
{ad valo- 
rein rate) 


Per cent 
27.40 
27. 70 
28. 00 
28. 30 

60 
. 90 
29. 20 
29. 50 
. 80 
. 10 
. 40 
. 70 | 
. 00 
. 30 
. 60 
90 
. 20 
. 50 
2. 80 
3.10 |< 
40 | 3: 
. 70 


Per cent 
24. 50 | 
24.75 | 


00 | 


Per cent 
99 


22 


Per cent 
19. 56 
19. 75 
20. 


Per cent 
18. 60 
18. 95 
19. 30 | 
19. 65 
20. 00 
20. 35 | 
20. 70 | 
21. 05 | 
21. 40 | 
21.75 
22. 10 | 
22. 45 | 


~” 


Per cent | Per cent 
15. 60 17. 00 
15. 95 7. 25 
16. 30 
16. 65 17. 75 | 

.00 18. 00 | 
7. 35 18. 25 
.70 18. 50 
8. 05 | 18.75 | 
. 40 19. 00 
75 | 19. 25 
10 19. 50 | 
2 45 | 19. 75 
80 | 20. 00 | 
. 15 20. 25 
. 50 20. 50 | 
85 20.75 
20 21. 00 
. 55 21. 25 
. 90 | 21. 50 
. 25 21.75 

22. 00 

22. 25 

22. 50 

22. 75 | 

23. 00 | 

23. 25 

23. 50 

23. 75 

24. 00 

24. 25 

24. 50 | 

24. 75 

2: 


Per cent 
. 00 
14. : 


25 


20 
20. 


x 


60 
7. 25 


17. 50 | 


ays: 
roads 


Se 


a 
23. 


23. § 0 


a bo 


Ii”gg n> 
aeRSss 


23: 


NS HO dS 
oe 
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on 


31. 
31 

31. 
29 


32. 00 
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eee) 
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Duties “on countable cotton cloth * 


[Comparison of minimum ad valorem rates of duty provided in pars. 903 and 906, act 
of 1922 with ad valorem rates of duty provided in par. 904 of H. R. 2667 of 1929] 
| | 
| | Act of | 
1923, | 
| printed, | 2667 of 
2667 of |dyed, col-| 1929, 
1929, | ored,? or | printed, 
bleached | woven- | dyed, or 
(ad valo-| figured | colored 
rem rate)} (mini- | (ad valo- 
| mum ad | rem rate) 
| valorem) 





Act of 
1922, not} H.R. 
| bleached,| 2667 of | 
|dyed, col-| 1929, not 
| ored, or | bleached, 
woven- | dyed, or 
figured | colored 
(mini- 


| (ad valo- 
| mum ad 


rem rate) 
| valorem) | 


Act of H.R. 


1922, 
bleached 
(mini- 
mum ad 
valorem 


rate) 





H. R. 


Average yarn num- 
ber 





Per cent 
15. 3125 
15. 625 
15. 9375 
16. 25 
16. 56 
16.8 


Percent | 
16. 35 
16.70 | 
17. 05 
17.40 | 
17.75 
18. 10 
18. 45 
18. 80 
19. 14 | 
19. 50 
19. 8: 
20. 20 | 

20. 55 

20.90 | 


21. 25 


Per cent 
10. 35 

. 70 

.05 

-40 


Per cent | Per cen 
13. d 

13. 

13. 

14 
14, 2: 
14. 5 
14.7 

15. 
15. 2! 
15. £ 

15. 

| 16. 
| 16. ¢ 


| | 
| Per cent 


25 





. 50 


IDPAkone Ss 


SII pti sisisss 


~-ox- 


17. 3 
17. 58 
17. § 
18, 22 


z 


16 
| 16. 
1 Cotton cloth woven with 8 or more harnesses or Jacquard, lappet, or swivel attach- 
ments, is subject to additional duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. ‘This additional duty 
is same in act of 1922 and H. Kk. 2667 of 1929. On cotton cloth, other than foregoing, 
additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem is provided in act of 1922 for those woven with 
drop boxes and in H, R. 2667 of 1929 for those woven with 2 or more colors or kinds of | ° 
filling. Cloth, in chief value of cotton, containing silk or rayon, is subject, in present 3o 
act and proposed act, to additional cumulative duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. 90 
2 When not less than 40 per cent of the cloth is printed, dyed, or colored with vat Above 90 
dyes there is an additional duty of 4 per cent ad valorem. 


PRRSSNNN: 


Analysis of tariff dutics on textile imports in 1927 
9.—COTTON AND MANUFACTURES OF COTTON 


under 
minimum ad va- 
lorem rates 


| | 
| Dutiable under | Dutiable 
regular ad valo- 
. : rem rates 
Import classification | 


Dutiable 


tiable a 
Dutiable under pytiablie under under 


maximum ad 6 7 . 
ecific rates :pound rates 
valorem rates specific rates compound ra 


Para- 
graph 
act 
of 
1922 


| 
Value Duty Value Duty Value Duty Vaiue Duty | Value Duty Value Value 


1560 | Raw cotton 
Cotton waste 


$45, 668, 726 
1, 622, 


3, 622, 





Total cotton and cot- 
ton waste 
Partially manufactured cot- | 
lv duddwaaeheanenanmaened | $31, 387 f oom a 5 pinta < I, 
CG Bi cncnscccwncccess Petainsiarmanal 


| 
| 


$45, 668, 7 


3, 733, 335 


Per cent 


2198R 
deo 








| Duty 


26 


69 
1, 048, 613 


337 $1, 
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Analysis of tariff dutics on textile imports in 1927—Continued 
9. COTTON AND MANUFACTURES OF COTTON continued 





| oe | | 
Dutiable under | Dutiable under | Dutiable under : : 

. ea Jutiable a nde . | n 
regular ad valo- | minimum ad va- maximum ad 1 — . under Duti ble under p Total 
: ; rem rates | lorem rates valorem rates specie rates compound rates 
Import classification 


Value Duty Value | Duty Value ar Value Duty | Value Duty falue | Value Duty 





| 
Cotton sew ing thread | $379,177! $75, sa $5 520) gis2! $80, 421) $19, 332 $160,118} $95, 349 
“Cottons” for handwork... -| 1, 499, 368) 299, 7] 207) 72} 5, 005, 1, 339 1, 504, 580) 301, 285 


[count cotton cloth...... | , 622, 874! 3, 470, 034| 1, 201, 613} 540, 726) 2, 936, 801 913,042} $31, 002) $12, 825 | 15, 792, 200 4, 936, 627 
| 


Tire fabric 382 96) be a eal id 385 96 
Tracing cloth | a 1, 112, 069} 325, 474]. $ 1, 112,069} 325, 474 
Cotton window hoillands__---|_ 7 4) 163, 097} 50, 764}__. 163, 097 50, 764 
Oilcloths, except for floors. - -| 6, 568. 1, 801 6, 568 1, 801 
Filled or coated cloths, ss | 

n. Ss. p. f | 123, 341} 43, 693) 123, 341 43, 693 
Ww shecuoeel cloth. _. | 95, 967| 38, 4: 26| | 95, 967 38, 426 
Cotton cloth containing silk 

or rayon 5) f 5, 467 90, 821 38, 039 
Jacquard-woven upholstery | 

cloths__..... -----| 5, 482, 990} 2, 467, 346 5, 483, 040) 2, 467, 346 
Jacquard- woven “‘napped | 
i MR ciimieeiehi tna peieecinteiienal 14, 721! 6, 624) _ 14, 721 6, 624 
| Jacquard-woven blankets_.- 9, 369 4, 216) 9, 369: 4, 216 
Pile fabrics and manufac- | 

tures of 27,084, 1, 363, 542 2, 724, 084! 1, 363, 542 
Terry-woven fabrics and | 

manufactures of ‘ 83, 982: ‘ 209, 956 83, 982 

Cotton table damask , 127, 7, 538 225, 127 67, 538 
Manufactures of cotton table 

damask 7 22, 304 74, 345 22, 304 
Quilts or bedspreads of com- 

pound weave 132, 634 4 331, 584 132, 634 
| Quilts or bedspreads, other - - 195, 295 48, 824) ® 195, 295 48, 824 
| Cotton blankets, not Jac- | j 

quard figured........----.-] 277,122 69, 280 | : 277, 122) 69, 280 
Towels not Jacquard figured | 

or terry woven 29, 7, 405 29, 620 7, 405 
Sheets and pillowcases , 650, 14,912 | 2 59, 650 14, 912 
Polishing cloths, dust cloths, 























49, 045 12, 261 
Table covers, etc., of plain- | | 
WOVE) GI0ER..... 2a... nene , 576 293, 571 88, 073 
Narrow-woven fabrics, | 
n. s. p. f., and manufac- | 
tures of : : 50, 331) 143, 803 50, 331 
Tubings-_.---- , 265 16, 193}__....... |... AWE moni 46, 265 16, 193 
| Garters, suspenders, | | | 
braces. - -- 2,8 14, 985) | | 42, 813 14, 985 
Cords, tassels, | | 
tassels 7. , 226 - . ou patience | 12, 075 4, 226 
Spindle banding, and wick- | 
ing - e roe | 4,808} 1,360 4, 808) 1, 360 
Boot, shoe, and corset lacings | | 1, 643} inst Sceeaced 1, 643} 513 
Loom harness, healds, and | | 
collets . .- ! 5 , 62: 2, 99 | 8, 623 2,994 
Labels | 

















| Pacelli . cnt 7, 384 3, 692 

Belting f r ms paahianeer 387, 291 116, 187} 387, 291 116, 187 
Knit fabrics in the piece, | 

D  WOIIDIIIG.. «a5 cian mnaceuaicn 29, 837 16, 410! 29, 837; 16, 410 
Knit fabrics in the piece, | 
other. .....-.-- - 151,176 52,912 | BoM 151,176] 52,912 

Gloves ma de Oo» warp- knit | 





59, 5861" 280, 063 2 025) , 96 4, 24! 2 75% 8 1, 500,977} 818, 671 
Gloves made of other knit 
fabric_._- rig 79, 083 39. 541 | 79, 083 39, 541 
Gloves made of woven fabric. 1, 607 402) oe I 1, 607) 402 
Hosiery, fashioned or seam- | | | on 704 
les 692, 704 | 1, 385, 505) 692, 7 
Hosiery, “cut” 2, 16 , 64 12, 160) 3, 648 
Underwear and other ap- 

parel, knit ; 25, ! | 278,999} 125, 550 
} Handkerchiefs and mufflers, | | | 
not ornamented 4 5, 73% 286, 838 35 292 63 681,760} 328, 573 
Shirt collars and cuffs. _ | | | : ‘ 3 E , 10, 828 2, 472 
Men’s shirts of cotton , 918 . oF . i 7 17, 918 6, 271 
Corsets, not ornamented x68 2, 334} | 6, 668) 2, 334 
Other apparel, not knit, not | 
ornamented 3! 298, 915 854, 373} 298, 913 
| Nottingham lace-curtain | 
machine manufactures | 51, 595 57 3, 662) 56, 822) 34, 619 
| Towels, Jacquard figured, | | 
not terry woven. iat , 057) 20, 143 8, 057 
Other manufactures of cot- 
_tonn.s. p.f i 25, 649, 153} | . 1,625,419] 649, 153 
Floor coverings of cotton... -_- 756, 863) | 2, 162, 465 756, 863 
Laces, embroideries, ete- --|19, 5 517 7, 20! cu 227, 139] eS : Ne el 3, 886, 362] 23, 403, 567/16, 227, 139 




















Total manufactures of | 
cotton 3 a 54, 882) 77: 3, 947, 166) 1, 430, 298} 1, 564, 465) 484, 615 _3, 887, 283 60, 027, BOGS1, 545, 300 














Grand total, cotton 
and manufactures of 


| 
cotton 703}18, 161, 756) 5, 321, 980} 1, 554, 882} 772, 704) 8, 947, 166} 1, 430, 208) 1, 664, 465] 484, 615) 51, 178, 781 113, 319, 002/31, 545, 290 
, ' 
 -_—-.,_—::?....knmnm—nm— — 
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Raw cotton— 








Domestic production, by varietics 
1924-1928 


{Source : Cotton Production and Distribution, Season of 1927-28, Bureau | ————---_--_ 





(not ineluding linters), Imports of foreign cotton 


[Equivalent 500-pound bales] 














































. the Census 
= ee = = = PE NS a Produced in— 
i- P Crop year ended July | Tota) -— a — 
Ameri : Estimated ™ ota l l 
Growth year! Upland 2 can- Sea-island| Total value of total 3— Eevnt | Mexi- Chi Per India | A! 
oo syptian| | lgypt a ane ina | eru ndia | other 
Running jz Running | aad! Running 10 as 11. 435 
ng | : : , 43 
bales’ | bales! | bales? | bales 22, 1: 1, 391 
Ee ee eet Se | 13,635,069 | 4, 319 | 11 | 13, 639, 399 #1, 561, 010, 000 | 34° po 1’ 609 
1925 16, 102, 445 | 18 | 516 | 1,577, 480, 000 8 147) 3.392 
1926 . -| 17, 738, 815 | 23 | 17,755, 070 | 1, 121, 110, 000 | 22 143} 2 106 
1927 12, 758, 710 | 179 | 12,783, 112 | 1,308, 040, 000 1926-! 9 18, 892| 2.709 
1928 4 | 14, 240, 9S 22 | 14,2 gf | 1927-28 ‘ 22 843) 62, 888 ‘ 25, 6 1, 
am secs | | Seeees Aug. 1, 1928-Feb. 28, 1929_| 246, 091 40,641, 29,441) 10, 471} 17,125, 2 
1y ear in whic ‘h the cotte on is planted. Cotton of the growth year 1928 is harvested - . ' 
and mainly marketed during the crop year Aug. 1, 1928, to July 31, 1929. iad : - ‘ 
?Includes all American-grown cotton other t! n sea-island and American-Egyptian. This table shows the c¢ mparatively small amount of cotton im- 
Running bales used in this table because actual weight not available by varicties. | ported into the United States. 
‘Preliminary figures. | 




























































>a cotio lomesti nroducti f rf ywotl 1922 
Raw cotton—Domestic consumption by varieties, crop years ended July Rau cotion—lI — tic pr sduct on by staple Ue ng hs, gre wth of 192 
31, 1924-1925 } ; [Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, release of April 19, 1929] 
{Souree: Cotton Production and Distribution, Bureau of the Census, } 
Department of Commerce] E . Per 
eee eee — Staple in inches Quantity | cent of 
3 | |  . | total 
Varieties 1924 1925 1926 | 1927 1923 | 
—_—_———| | nl joe ——e | 
; | Upland cotton: | Jales 
Domestic: | es Bales | Bales! | Bales! | Bales} Se a I al ed Kabiitdscet oe 14. 35 
Upland wold a ) 5, 894, 497 (6, 161, 710 |6, 859, 229 | 6, 518, %. Ns i i le on ee 5, 947, 140 41. 68 
Sea-island J 906 | 3, 970 2, 325 | a : 3 243.985 | 22.73 
American-Egyptian __...... | 9Yu8 19, 018 | 11, 740 | } 1 and 1y5 : a 2 11. 25 
Foreign: | | | Ive and 1 a sa ao | 5. 36 
Egyptian........... slaiahiesd 204, 113 | SIAN ee 3.13 
TIN dtaucansdndseamiianee 19, 841 | vy Gn Ive... 0-00 seu ea eae ade 1.1 
Chinese | 31, 378 I I a ae 19 
British Indian. 23, 736 | c 
Eien acuadecauemitsnes 1, 009 FOR CN ccc cncstacaiwescaie ea al a eee 99. 80 
FO i dkiniwsscransacewes 5, 680, 554 6, 193, 417 6, 455, 852 7, 189, 585 | 6,834,063 | American-Egyptian cotton: | 
r ; a | | Under 114 oe eee ee ee eet? (1) 
1 Domestic cottons are in running bales, round bales counted as half bales; foreign 1g and 14 scences osseneenseonscaccorses | - 09 
S f a ; — eee ee ee ly’ and i} 09 
cottons in equivalent 500-pound bales Linters are not included. 13 so tf sa “ol 
Raw cotton—Domestic consumption, foreiqn and domestic cotton by | Fe CI sinrireiicitisnticitinieictbaindan 96 () 
staple lengths, crop year ended July 31, 1928 ponrennaeentaras mena 
{Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, Total American-Egyptian............----.--2-----------0- | 28, 0 | _— 
release October 19, 1928] a i 8 Nae te a 14, 269,313 | 100.00 
Siang tereeninsinienparmnamaiinit sennmninieanstheat qaneeeaeaSREERnEa SSE ———— | 








. : | Pe Raed thine tet at’ eat one 
Staple in inches Quantity | = Less than 0.01 of 1 per cent 






World’s production of commercial cotton, by countrics: 1923 to 1928 
{Source: Bureau of the Census, Bulletin 164.] 













Under 1%: Bales | —— 
Jomestic | 5,981, 9&8 7.5 ‘ . - 
— pameetes sasecocesces | = L 3 Cotton production (bales of 478 pounds net, except American, 
eS a es dy ze Lee which are in running bales) 
| ’ , 
aie beadichbackhauer. nitccnhantanadaapestdeitnbeant 6, 047, 410 88.5 Country _ 










Total under 1% 






















































| | 
1X to 14}, inclusive: 1928! | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 | 192 | 1923 
DID ising duvbudeucdeuiasme pi scckcdibiahdesenaiebalaied 538, 423 | ee ee is | ease | ian — 
haste vied este okc batt nuddedbkaendadetanaaaee 197, 253 | | | 
— Beth cews . .---|23, 370, 000;27, 812, 2, 000 26, 678, 000 23, 836, 000! 19, 636, 000 
Se ee Oh OE. CIE dc ccdnsicentdbacenemiiaiindi | 735, 676 | 10.8 
Ss = 13, 891, 857,12, 783, 000.17, 755, 000 16, 123, 000/13, 639, 000. 10, 171, 000 
1% and over: | 4, 715, 000} 4, 230, 000) 4, 845, 000! 5, 100, 000 4, 400, 000 
SUITING scien tance ahs tings inched inact dlaiia aoe beamatcaaid 14, 540 Jae -| 983,000) 755,000; 737,000; 453,000: 260,000 
PRG tcncuunchtcuete niviii—ubapainaapnaaneiainaaame 36, 437 5 1, 490, 000) 1, 215, 000) 1, 695, 000) 1,619, 000) 1, 450, 000) 1, 289, 000 
————-|-—-— | __-| 1, 930, 000} 1, 335, 060! 1, 400, 000) 1, 320, 000) 1, 
UNE SIGs é <tnitinainnduecdideyumasadicdeemuanarenens 50, 977 | .7| Brazil VAISS ...----| 492,000} 449,000; 602,000) 605, 000 
— —= DIS cc Bee 168, 000} — 360, 000! 2,000 280,000; 138, 000 
I iii caine tate ced i eh els | 6, 834, 063 | 100.0 | Peru 2___ a ca hai 215, 000) 245, 000 , O00 200, 090 201, 000 
wie | | All other countries. --|........-- | 869,000; 988,000 974, 000} 789,000} 582, 000 





| | 1 | 


1 Domestic cottons are in running bales, round bales counted as half bales; foreign _— 


cottons are in equivalent 500-pound bales. 






1 Prelimin 












Raw cotton—Domestic exports | %Commercial crop, arrived at from consumption, exports, and changes in stocks. 
[Source : Commerce and Navigation of the United States] This table is conclusive evidence that the United States is the 


great c tton-produc ing country of the world. 
Long-staple (114 inches j 


or over) | Short-staple | SCHEDULE 9.—Cotton manufactures 
Crop year ended July 31— |__ _.| (under 14% Total [Comparison of rates of duty in tariff act of 1922 and in H. R. 2667 
| inehes) | of 1929] 





Sea-island Othe aidan 





















. | graph bint Ac f 1922, rate o R. 2667 of 1929, rate 
Quantity | Quantity Quaniity Quantity | a .“¥ Article a, aa + fay ee saa - ral ty d , 
. : : : . - Hee O1 au es ae MOGULS 
}in running} in running in running in running | ‘oge> j 
bales ! 1 } bal . 






5.30 to 32 per cent ad 
Vaiorer 







































or ma nn | lor 
an Yarn: Bh ed, dy ol- | Min m of 10.25 to | 10.30 to 37 per cent ad 
| Valu | ored, ¢ bed, 30 per cent ad va- valorem, 
| $906. 568. 855 lorem 
1, O49, 06 F | Additional for vat dyed 4 per cent ad valorem.! None . 
aaa ee "929 7 | Partially manufactured cot- | 5 per cent ad valorem} 5 per cent ad valorer 
AE hate en eaas 410, 848 | 7 ~~ : 
1027-28 Se es eRe 175, 531 | 902 | Cotton sev thread, Minimum of 20 per | 25 per cent ad valorem. 
: cottons for handwork. cent and maximum 
‘ ——_ of 35 per cent ad va- 
1 Kunning bales approximate 500 pounds each, | lorem, 
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| 
Para- 
graph, 
H. R.| 


2667 | 


Article 


Countable cotton cloth: 


(a) Unbieach 
(b) Bleached 
(c) Printed, 

colored 


(d) 


ed 


dye i, 


Additional for 


quard, ete. 
Additional for drop 


boxes 
Addit 


dyes 


ional 


for 


or 


Jac- 


vat 


Tire fabrics (not mentioned) 


Cloth, in chief value 


cotton, 


containing silk or rayon. 


Cloth, i 


n chief valu 


1e ¢ 


containing wool. 


cloth, 
hollands 


Tracing 
dow 
cloths 


Filled or coated cloths, n. s. | 


p. f. 


lw aterproof cloth 


Tapestries 


and 


-otton, 


cotton win- 


oil- 


and other Jac- 


quard-figured upholstery 


cloths. 
Pile 


fabrics: 
Velveteens - 


Corduroys, 
chenilles. 


Terry-woven.. 


Table damask 
factures of. 
Quilts 


oe fabrics 


d Jacque ard- figure: Biss 
Not Jacquard-figur 


| Blankets: 


Jacquard-figured - 


plushes, 


and manu- | 


Not Jacquard-figured- 
napped 


Jacquard-figured 
cloth. 
Towels: 


Jaequard figured 
Not Jacquard figured.__! 
| Sheets and pillowcases _- 


cloths. 
| Plain-woven tat 
etc. 


Narrow wares n. s. p. f 
Spindle banding and wick- | 10 cents per pound 


ing. 


| 
| 
il 
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SCHEDULE 9. —Cotton man wfeo turee—Continue d 


Act of 1922, 


range of duties 


finimum of 10.25 to 
30 per cent ad 
| lorem. 
| Minimum of 13.25 to 
|} 33 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 
Minimum of 15.25 to 
40 per cent 
| lorem. 


10 per cent ad valorem_} 


| 


5 per cent ad valorem 


4 per cent 


rate or | 


Va- | 


ad va- 





ad valorem 


25 per cent ad valorem_| 


Dutiable as cloth plus 
5 per cent ad val- 
lorem, 


40 per cent ad valorem_~ 


5 cents per square yard, 


and 20 per cent ad 


| valorem. 
| and 20 per cent ad 
| Valorem. 


| Scents per square yard 


and 30 per cent ad 


valorem. 


45 per cent ad valorem . 


| 
| 


50 per cent ad valorem. 


..do 


| 
40 per cent ad valorem - 
30 per cent ad valorem. 


| 


| 40 per cent ad valorem - 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


45 per cent ad valorem - 
25 per cent ad valorem- 
45 per cent ad valorem. 


ccnémeioe 40 per cent ad valorem. 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


; 24 
Polishing, dust, and mop 


le covers, 


Lacings (boot, shoe, or cor- 


set). 


| Loom harness, healds, 


collets. 


Mac hine b abek and rope. -_ 


Knit fabric: 
Warp-knit_. 


Other (weft-knit) 


Gloves 


Warp-knit, for women__-| 


Warp-knit, for men, and | 
other knit gloves. 


ishioned 
‘ut 
Ir 
wear 
Handkerchiefs 
Not hemmed 
Her m 


or 


and 


or seamless_. 


Knit underwear and outer- 


valorem pro- 


cotton 


30 per cent ad valorem. 


35 per cent ad valorem. 


| and 12% per cent ad 
valorem. 
| 15 a per pound | 
and 20 per cent ad 

| valorem. 
25. cents per pound 
| and 25 per cent ad 

valorem. 


| 50 per cent ad valorem - 
30 per cent ad valorem. 


| 55 per cent ad valorem_ 
35 per cent ad valorem. 


Minimum 40 per cent 
and maximum 75 
| per cent. 


50 per cent ad valorem. 
| 95 per cent ad valorem 


50 per cent ad valorem. 


30 per cent ad valorem 
5 per cent ad valorem 


able as cloth plus 
10 per cent ad valo- 


rem. 


30 per cent and 40 per 


cent. 

35 per cent ad v alo rem. 
Minimum ad valorem 
of 60 per ce nt. 

5 per cent ad valorem 
on American 
price. 

5 per cent ad va 


40 per cent ad valorem 


3 cents per square yard 


elling 


lorem 


H. R. 2667 of 1929, rate 
or range of duties 


10.35 to 41% 
ad v alorem. 


per cent 


13.35 to 4444 per cent 
ad valorem. 


16.35 to 4744 per cent 
ad valorem, 


10 per cent ad valorem. 
5 per cent ad valorem. 
None 


Approximately 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 
Dutiable as cloth plus 
5 per cent ad 

lorem 
60 per cent ad valorem, 


30 per cent ad valorem. | 


35 per cent ad valorem. 


40 per cent ad valorem. 


55 per cent ad valorem. 


6244 per cent ad 


lorem. 


50 per cent ad valorem. | 


40 per cent ad valorem. | 


30 per cent ad valorem. 


40 per cent ad valorem. 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


ad valorem. 
ad valorem. 


45 per cent 
35 per cent 
45 per cent 


40 per cent 

25 per cent 
Do. 
Do. 


ad valorem. 


30 per cent 


ad valorem. 
ad valorem. 


35 per cent 
30 per cent 


Do. 
35 per cent ad valorem. 
50 per cent ad valorem. 


30 per cent ad valorem. 


45 per cent ad valorem. 
35 per cent ad valorem. 


Free list. 


50 per cent ad valorem, 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


50 per cent ad valorem. 
30 per cent ad valorem. 
45 per cent ad valorem, 


Dutiable as cloth. 

Dutiable as cloth plus 
10 per cent ad valo- 
rem. 


None, 


35 per cent 
60 per ceut 


ad valorem 
ad valorem. 


55 per cent ad valorem 
on foreign value). 


45 per cent ad valorem. 
5 per cent ad valorem 


40 per cent ad valorem, 





Va- | 
|} farmers 


ad valorem. | 


ad valorem. | 


ad valorem. | 








|} advances in its stage of manufacture. 


|; addressing 
va- | 2d ne 


May 14 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I minutes to 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I, 
of course, appreciate the difficulties that are experienced in the 
writing of a tariff bill, and have no disposition whatever to 
criticize the committee or members of the committee reporting 
the bill under consideration, I do, however, wish to attack the 
product of their labors, and this I propose to do in a perfectly 
friendly spirit. I am seeking no political advantage for my 
party or myself in anything I may say. So far as I am con- 
cerned, it does not matter which party writes the tariff legis- 
lation. My concern is that it be written right. The bill before 
us is not in my judgment what it ought to be. It is a poor 
apology toward the fulfillment of the promise that both major 
parties made the country in their platforms in the recent politi- 
eal contest. 

I in part represent the great cotton-producing section of 
this country, and as the representative of this section I make 
this appearance and this special appeal to the consciences and 
judgment of the House that in the interest of fair treatment of 
the people of this section that this bill be not adopted without 
material amendments being made. There are 2,700,000 cotton 
in the United States, With an average of five to 
the family, is conservative to say that there are 15,500,000 
people in the cotton fields of this country to-day, and their 
interest is not only ignored in the bill but there is positive 
effort to do them injury. 

Gentlemen supporting the bill, and in explaining the theory 
upon which the protective tariff principle is applied, contend 
that specific rates of duty always increase as the product 
This stepping up of the 
rates they call compensatory duties, and they insist that the 
principle is and should be applied with strict uniformity. IT am 
myself particularly to Schedule 10, dealing with 
vegetable fibers, and let us see if the members of the committee 
reporting on this schedule have applied this principle in the 
fixing of rates. But before I take up this, let me refer to the 
argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, Treapway ] 
who has just addressed you. He evidently takes pride in the 
thought that he had something to do with bringing the com- 
mittee together on the question of what the rates should be on 
vegetable fibers. If it pleases him, then I bear testinrony to the 
fact that he did evidence concern, that witnesses appearing 
before him in behalf of increasing rates on raw jute he some- 
times offended before the witness left the committee room. 
The record sustains this statement. At any rate he now main- 
tains that no rate should be levied against the importation of 
raw jute. He says that it is in the interest of the farmer that 
he takes this position. And my genial friend, the “ sharp- 
shooter” of the Republican Party, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CrowTHenr] in his appearance before you on the bill 
recently contended that a tariff on jute would result in an 
injury to the producers of cotton. 

Now let us go to the bill. Schedule 10 of the act before us is 
the same as the old law. It levies no duty whatever against 
raw jute, but a duty of 1% cents per pound is put upon jute 
sliva. Jute sliva is simply the raw commodity with the fibers 
straightened out, put in condition for market. There never has 
been a single pound of jute sliva inrported into the United 
States. There is a duty of 5% cents per pound on jute yarns in 
size 10 pounds up to, but not including, 5 pounds. This is the 
yarn out of which burlap cloth is woven, which cloth, instead 
of taking an increased rate by reason of the increased labor 
expended upon it, takes a rate of 1 cent per pound. Jn other 
words, the committeemen reporting the bill propose that you 
tax burlap cloth 82 per ceut less than the yarn out of which if 
is made. This must strike anyone as indef fensible and intended 
to serve some special interest. I shall endeavor to show you 
just what this is. In the committee report on the bill this 
language was used: 


yield 380 the 


The proposals to place considerably higher duties on jute manu- 
factures and to transfer raw jute from the free list to the dutiable list 
have been carefully considered. The requested could not be 
made without detrimental effect on the old and well-established domes- 
tie jute manufacturing industry, preducing principally twist, twine, and 
cordage, on which the rates of duty are somewhat higher than they are 
on jute manufactures (burlap, for which not produced 
in the United States, Furthermore, evidence insufficient 
conclusively that the benefits which might accrue 
growers and cotton manufacturers would be 
higher prices and thus added costs which wor 


So, raw jute is not taken off the free list, because doing so 
would have “a detrimental effect on the old and well-established 
domestic jute manufacturing industry And this, my friends, 
is the reason why the bill comes in in ‘its present form. 


changes 


instance) are 


is to prove 
cotton 


the 


domestic 
justify 
result, 


to 
such as would 
ild inevitably 
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The cotton growers of this country are entitled to some con- 
sideration and some protection. There is no commodity being 
imported that so greatly operates to depress the price of the 
domestic commodity as in the case of jute depressing the price 
of cotton. There is imported into this country annually on an 
average of a billion pounds of jute. A greater portion of this 
is in a manufactured state. The substitution of cotton pound 
for pound would absorb 2,000,000 bales, but the cotton repre- 


sentatives are not contending that there would be substitution | 


to the extent of pound for pound, as jute weighs about one and 
one-half times as much as cotton. The levy of a duty of 3 
cents per pound on raw jute with compensatory rates applied 
to manufactures would largely shut out all importations of 
this commodity, and there would inevitably follow an added use 
of cotton to the extent of a million and a half bales. 
this estimate seems high, then make it a million, and taking a 
million bales from the market would increase the revenue to 
the cotton-producing farmers of the country in an amount in 


excess of $200,000,000 annually, a larger portion of this being | evidence that was submitted to the committee on the question 


represented by the increased price of cotton and the remainder 


$ ‘ soul > ar or s¢ rs ‘ > > | ¢ ee ¢ 
made up in a saving to the farmer as a result of a change of | am right, and that if he will take the trouble to read the record 
trade practices with respect to the handling of his commodity. | 


In other words, changing from the practice of selling by gross 
weight to that of net weight. 

Gentlemen opposing the proposal of taxing raw jute contend 
that since there is no jute produced in the United States there 
is no domestic industry to protect. Let me point out to you 
that the very bill under consideration taxes commodities which 
are not produced in this country, and under this very section 
of the bill such commodities are taxed. Crin vegetal is 
produced in the United States, but is a product Sargely of 


the dwarf palm. It is taxed, and in this connection I want to 
quote from the statement to which reference has been made 


upon the floor, and that is the open letter recently addressed | 


to all Members of Congress by the representatives of farm 
organizations throughout the country upon the subject of the 
bill under consideration : 


The bill also fails to recognize a very serious problem which has | 


become a real concern to our producers during the past decade. This 
problem has to do with the principle of levying import duties upon 
products which, although different, can be substituted for commodi- 
ties produced in this country. The effect of competition through sub- 
stitution is just as important to us as the effect of direct competition, 
commodity by commodity. 


As representatives of cotton farmers of this country, there 
are those of us who contend that the cotton industry is im- 
periled as a result of the free and unrestricted importation 
of this commodity that is grown in India. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. 
as stated in that document? 

Mr. COX. 


the gentleman yield? 


my responsibility to my constituents and the country at large 
if I did not indorse the doctrine which was pronounced by 
the document which I have just read; and I trust the gentle- 
man likewise joins with me in indorsing it. 

Mr DENISON. ‘Then, the gentieman feels that we ought to 


put a tariff on bananas in order to compel the people to eat | 


more apples? 
Mr. COX. Oh, no; I have not made any such contention. 
If the gentleman wishes to develop some point that is even re- 


motely connected with the subject matter to which I am now | 
addressing myself, it will be a genuine pleasure to me to under- | 


take to respond to any question that he might ask. 

Mr. DENISON. I am applying the same principle to another 
article. Why not a tariff on coffee in order to make peopie 
drink something that is raised in this country? 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman in his 
at this special session will live up to the promise that he, as 


a Republican, made the country in the recent contest, he will | 


join with me and other representatives of farm sections of the 
country who have a consciousness of having been grossly dis- 
criminated against in this bill, in an effort to prevent the wrongs 
sought to be inflicted upon the farmers of the country. 
that the gentleman is always sincere in whatever position he 
takes. 

Mr. 


DENISON. Of course, the gentleman understands that 


the people in this country are getting to wear a great deal of | 


silk clothing. Women are wearing silk 
Why not put a tariff on silk and make 
clothes? 


almost exclusively. 


That will help the peopie in the South, will it not? 


| to apply the same principle the gentleman is arguing for. 


But if | may be right. 
ou li | 





not | 


| prosperity 
} prosperous 


Does the gentleman indorse that doctrine | 


I would feel that I was recreant to my duty | 
and doing violence to my conscience and my sense of what is | ' 
} has 


legislative conduct here | 


| production there. 
I know | 
| direct competition with American cotton. 


people wear cotton | 
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Mr. COX. Yes; the farmers in the South would be helped. 
I ought to say to the gentleman that the demand for cotton is a 
derived demand. The more cotton that is used the greater the 
demand, and therefore the higher the price. Do I make myseif 
plain? 

Mr. DENISON. Not exactly. I am wondering if the gentle- 
man does not think that if he puts a higher duty on silk 
hosiery, for instance, or on silk, it would be a good thing for the 
cotton farmer? 


Mr. COX. Is the rate of duty on silk as it now stands unsat- 


| isfactory to the gentleman? 


Mr. DENISON, It does not worry me very much, but I want 
He 
I am wondering whether it would not be well to 
put a tariff on silk to compel the greater use of cotton, 

Mr. COX. I fecl encouraged that the gentleman makes the 
concession that he thinks it possible that I might be right. If 
have the conviction that if he will take the trouble to read the 


that I am discussing that he will come to the conclusion that I 


in respect to potatoes and other farm commodities about which 


| the farmer Representatives in the Congress are making strenu- 


ous appeal for help and relief to the House, he will join with 


| them as a good Republican and help them out. 


Mr. DENISON. I think the gentleman was right in the main, 
but I was asking him whether he thinks this is right. 

Mr. COX. I want to say this, that I am here advocating 
nothing for the people of the district that I have the honor to 
represent, that I am not insisting being given every other sec- 


p _ , - | tion of the country, whether it be dominated by the manufactur- 
Algiers and Tunis, a product that is made from the leaves of | 


ing industry or by the farm element. There are many Mem- 
bers coming from great industrial centers presuming to speak 
for the farmer and say what is good for him and what ought 
to be done toward giving him relief. You talk about the great 
of the country. This is because the people are 
where you reside. You see nothing else but evi- 
dences of prosnerity. To you all life wears the rosy hue. But 
let me tell you, ‘f you will penetrate the great outlying section 
of this country you will find millions in poverty, and in poverty 


| because the economic policies of this country have been so 
| shaped as to make possible combinations of wealth operating 


through manufacturing industries to take raw products grown 
upon the farm and convert it into a manufactured state and re- 


| turn it tothe farmers at a price a thousandfold greater than that 
| they received. 
| of the country be heard in the Congress. 


Let those who come from the distressed seetions 
Let those who claim 
to be the immediate representatives of the farmer have some- 
thing to say as to what the law should be. Do not shut them 
out, reserving to yourselves the exclusive right and privilege 
of speaking for him when you have not the slightest conception 
of what his condition is. 

Let me say to you that the failure of the proposal advocated 
by me with respect to this schedule to receive the support to 
which it is entitled is the result of the false information that 
been disseminated throughout the country by the jute 
people for half a century. They tell you that to impose a tax 


| upon jute will result in stimulation of the production of cotton 


in India, which will in the end injuriously affect our foreign 
trade. I tell you that Great Britain for half a century has 
been exerting herself to the limit in stimulating the production 
of cotton in India and Egypt, and is going to keep up this 
effort no matter what the House dves with respect to the present 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, might I bave a little more time? 

Mr. GARNER. How much would the gentleman like? 

Mr, COX. About 15 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 15 minutes more. 

Mr. COX. Great Britain, as I said, has exerted herself to 
the limit in behalf of stimulating cetton production in India 
and Egypt, and for many years there has been increased 
At the present time India produces about 30 
per cent of the world’s crop. But this cotton does not come into 
There is some com- 
petition of course, but not to the extent that one would probably 
cone:ude. There are uses to which either Indian or American 
cotton can be put. The best cotton grown in India is a poorer 
grade than the poorest grade grown in the United States. So 
there is nothing to fear from competition as a result of a tariff 
on raw jute. 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


an 
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The jute industry of this country is dominated by the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates. They are opposing anything that in- 
terferes with the present status of affairs. 

Let me give you a little information. In 1922, when the pres- 
ent law was enncted, this same representative of the Jute Trust 
came before the Ways and Means Committee advocating the 
fixing of rates as prescribed in the act which subsequently 
followed. The committee had little, if any, information at that 
time on the subject. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman should know that there was 
not a line of their advice written into the bill. 

Mr. COX. All right. Let me make this answer to the gentle- 
man. If the jute people had written this bill, if they had 
written schedule 10, and particularly the rates respecting jute, 
it would not be more to their liking. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman should read the hearings. 

Mr. COX. I have read the hearings. Schedule 10 of the bill 
as reported by the committee is the same as Schedule 10 in the 
eld bill, except that in the present bill there are two lines which 
have reference to jute cloth, imported here, taking a certain 
rate, provided it is so inarked and stamped as to be easily 
identified and difficult of being put to any use other than that 
intended. 

Mr. KEARNS. 
written in the bill. 

Mr. COX. My distinguished friend certainly is not advised 
as to what the record in this case shows, 

Mr. KEARNS. I wrote that schedule. 

Mr. COX. Well, I am sorry. If the gentleman wants me 
to point out just what there is in the record that is repre- 
sentative of the will of the jute people, as evidenced by reec- 
ommendations made to the effect that the provisions of the old 


There is not one line of the hearing that is 


bill be incorporated into this legislation, I will be delighted to | 
do so, but I warn the gentleman that if he wishes to escape | 
| the 


There is | 


embarrassment that he not insist upon this being done. 

Mr. KEARNS. I wish the gentleman would do it. 
not a line of the hearing written into that bill. 

Mr, COX. 
not changed. The language carried in this bill is the same as 
in the old law. And let me tell the gentleman that Ludlows, 
Beemans, and the rest of the jute workers appeared represented 
by different people and urged upon this committee that this 
tariff law now in the process of being enacted carry the same 
rates with respect to jute as was carried in the act of 1922. 

Now they talk about legislating for the benefit of labor. 
I would like to tell you something about this and about this 
jute industry that you are urged to protect against injury 
which allegedly would result from the imposition of a tariff 
that would result in incalculable benefit to the cotton growers 
of this country. This Schedule 10 of the act of 1922 is the 
law upon the subject and was dictated by the jute trust. They 
came together and entered into what is nothing less than a 
conspiracy against the American producer and the American 
laboring man. There was a complete division of the jute 
business as between the several jute-manufacturing concerns, 
and this jute schedule was written so as to give them a death 
hold upon the users of jute commodities and a complete monop- 
oly of the jute business. Prior to the act of 1922 burlap cloth 
was manufactured in the United States. After the adoption 
of the act Ludlow Associates dismantled their mills in America 
that had been devoted to the manufacture of burlap and set 
them up in India, and they now operate them, employing 
foreign labor at a cost of less than one-fifteenth the cost of 
domestic labor and use the products produced by that labor 
in competition with the American farmer and the American 
laboring man. 
Conunittee of the House and urge that no legislation be enacted 
that will in any wise operate against the interest of domestic 
cupital invested in this foreign enterprise. There are 17 
burlap companies operating in the United States. They make 
no burlaps, but articles made therefrom, The proposal is that 
! 


o legislation be enacted that will operate against the inter- | 


ests of these 17 companies, even though such legislation would 
materially inprove the condition of 13,500,000 people engaged 
in the production of cotton. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. With pleasure. 

Mr. CRISP. Is this not also trne, that in India the only wage 
the women at times receive for their work is the bark stripped 
off of the jute’? 

Mr. COX. Yes; 
stul Jute is a bast fiber. It is taken from the jute stalk, and 
the wages that the women and children receive as compensation 
for the stripping of the fiber is the naked stalk itself, which, 


in turn, is used by them for the purpose of keeping their bodies 


warm abd for other fuel purposes, That is the wage they get, 


Oh, not a line of the hearings; but the law was 





And now they come before the Ways and Means | 


that is true; the bark and the core of the 
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and yet you are told that this legislation is for the promotion 
of the welfare of labor in this country and for the good of 
agriculture. 

Who is it that demands that labor of this country shall com- 
pete with this low-price labor of India? It is the users of this 
cheap Indian labor. And then a group of New England cotton 
mills who insist upon getting cotton at the lowest possible cost. 
They oppose any tariff being put upon the importation of cotton 
and also oppose a tariff being put upon the importation of jute 
which enters into competition with cotton. Still, the makers of 
jute twine insist upon the bill carrying a high duty against 
the importation of jute twine, and the cotton spinners insist 
upon a prohibitive tariff against the importation of any com- 
modity or fabric which might compete with those manufactured 
by them. These are the people that are being served in this 
legislation. It is the poor and laboring classes that are being 
discriminated against. However, there is a strong demand that 
is nation wide for a tariff on jute, and I refer to a particular 
group of cotton-textile industries, which, in the main, have been 
represented by Mr. Leavelle McCampbell, of New York, him- 
self owner of several cotton mills in the South. He has led 
this fight, and if good results from it, he will be entitled to a 
large share of the credit, The great farm organizatioms of the 
country have also recommended the legislation. Men of life- 
time experience in the cotton-growing business have recom- 
mended it. Certain trade journals have recommended it. Cer- 
tain labor organizations have recommended it, and recently the 
fight has been taken up by one of the outstanding industrial 
periodicais of the country, the Manufacturers Record, of Balti- 
more. From the cover page of this publication of May 16, 1929, 
I quote as follows: 


ECONOMIC TARIFP INJUSTICE TO SOUTH 


The presidential campaign was fought throughout the South with 
distinct understanding that, if President Hoover was elected, a 
protective tariff would be established which would protect many and 
varied interests of the South from killing competition of countries 
where the rates of wages if paid here would mean starvation to Ameri- 
can working people, and thus the destruction of all business prosperity. 

The South has a right, therefore, to appeal to President Hoover 
and to the Republican Members of Congress for tariff treatment en- 
tirely different from that proposed by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Sugar and a few other southern products are given the benefit 
of a protective tariff, but the great cotton interests of the South, 
so far as raw cotton is concerned, are left on the free list despite the 
vigorous appeals made in behalf of a duty on cotton and especially 
on long-staple cotton. With a fair degree of protection the South could 
develop the long-staple industry to a sufficient extent to meet every 
need of this country. And yet we imported last year 172,037,105 
pounds of cotton, equal to 344,000 bales of 500 pounds each at a 
value of $42,797,000. Of this importation 89.231,492 pounds came 
from Egypt; 28,304,970 pounds from China, 13,619,753 pounds from 
British India. Even Mexico sent us 22,168,784 pounds. 

Cotton from the countries named is raised with labor paid only a 
few cents a day, and yet protection against such cotton is denied 
by the report of the Ways and Means Committee of the House. More- 
over, jute, which is coming into this country in enormous quantities, 
to the injury of the cotton grower and the manufacturer, is left on 
the free list against the vigorous and insistent protests of the cotton 
interests of the South. 

These are but two illustrations of how the South would suffer from 
the proposed tariff measures should it be adopted. We can not believe, 
however, that President Hoover and the Republicans who are respon- 
sible for this tariff will permit the South to be thus sacrificed as in this 
particular instance and in a good many others in which a wholly in- 
adequate protective duty is proposed. On the floor of the House and 


| in the Senate a fight must be waged in behalf of fairer treatment to 


the South, and the Republicans in Congress and President Hoover 
himself owe it to the South to see that this section is more fairly 
treated in the proposed tariff bill. Every interest in the South should 
unite in a determined campaign in behalf of protective duties for this 
section. By reason of the fact that Democratic politicians who have 


| worshiped the fetish of free trade have themselves been largely re- 


sponsible in the past for stabbing the South in the back in the matter 
of protective duties, it is made all the more difficult to secure justice 
in the present situation. 

The South fully appreciates the advances which have been proposed 


| on sugar, peanuts, vegetables, and many other things, but there is still 
great need for the changes suggested in the foregoing. 


And in another article in the same issue of this journal, on 
the subject, Many Industries Sadly Neglected in the Proposed 
Tariff Bill, the following appears: 

In reply to a request of the Manufacturers Record to comment on 
the fact that no change in the jute schedule had been made under the 
proposed bill, W. J. Vereen, former president of the American Cotton 
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Manufacturers’ 
Georgia, wires: 

“Unless a protective duty is subsequently added on jute, the South 
will be forced to continue to use cotton to compete against 
billions of yards of jute imported from India and grown and manufac- 
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Association and prominent cotton manufacturer of 


the rising | 


tured by pauper labor and most successfully used to reduce the earning | 


power of cotton growers, this vitally affecting all southern interests. 
At least $100,000,000 per year is in this manner clipped from the value 
of the average cotton crop. 

“The majority party’s representatives on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, instead of following the wise suggestions of President Hoover 
during the last presidential campaign, vote to continue this deadly 
cobra in action by permitting practically. free importations of these 
billions of jute yardage to take the place of our American cotton grown 
at much higher labor cost in our tariff-protected country. One of the 
natural results is to force southern Senators to grasp for the very 
doubtful debenture plan of farm relief. Such a pity it is and how 
shortsighted. 
promptly. 

“I earnestly hope that President Hoover can successfully get the 
forces in Congress together to stop this continual sapping of the 
South’s one great opportunity for relief under the protective tariff 
principle.” 


W. J. Vereen is a resident of the district I have the honor to 
represent. He is one of the finest representatives of young 


American manhood that I know, and while he is in the textile | 


business, I know that he is as much interested in the welfare of 
the farmer and the laboring man as he is in the many manufac- 
turing enterprises which he heads. So this demand for legisla- 
tion that will regulate the importation of jute is one in which 
not only the cotton grower is interested, but the laboring man 
is interested, and likewise the cotton-textile people, and particu- 
larly those textile mills engaged in the making of the lower 
grade of cotton fabrics. The shutting out of jute, with result- 
ant increased use of cotton will be of incalculable benefit to 
millions of people that are engaged in the cotton production 
business. This is the class that is in the greatest need of relief. 
It would also give employment to around 200,000 mill workers, 


employment which they do not now give because of the use of | 


cheap Indian labor in the manufacture of the product which 
because of its cheapness is so largely used as a substitute for 
cotton goods. 

We are insisting that a rate of 3 cents per pound be levied 
against jute and jute butts, with compensatory rates added to 
the commodity as it proceeds on its way to a manufactured 
state, and the evidence submitted to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on the hearing support the proposition that this is neces- 
sary in the interest of putting cotton upon a basis of equality 
with other commodities in the application of the tariff prin- 
ciple. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLEsToN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the excuse which I have 
for speaking on this bill is that the school of political thought 
that I represent is entitled to be expressed on this measure 
and up to this time no one has discussed the subject from that 
standpoint. 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


A TYPICAL SELFISH-INTEREST BILL 


This tariff bill is a typical selfish-interest bill. Not a thought 


inspires anybody in connection with it, either the witnesses | 


before the committee or the Members who have spoken in the 


House, except their own selfish interests and those of their | 


friends and the sections and the classes that they represent. 
Those who came before the committee represented the organ- 
ized selfishness of the Nation. They spoke not as public-spirited 
citizens, from the standpoint of the common good, but as selfish 
individuals, from the standpoint of their business interests. 
They were organized along certain business lines, as farmers, 
as captains of industry, as manufacturers, as producers, or in 
other selfish capacities. Their reaction to the measure was 


in their relation as men selfishly interested in results, and the 


money will it put in my pocket or how much money will it 
take out of my pocket? 

Nobody, as I say, spoke for the common good. Nobody had 
the future of the country in mind. Nobody spoke in his capacity 
as a consumer, unless it might be as a consumer in an industry 


that was about to be victimized for the benefit of some other | 


Selfish industry. 

In short, they pursued the time-honored and characteristic 
method. I look around—I will not personate anybody—but I 
see a good many men who look like at some former time they 
have had experience in slopping hogs. Far be it from me to 





We should meet these issues squarely, positively, and | 


| 








| all other factors combined. 
wholly the business reaction, the point of view which they have | 
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intimate that they ought still to be in that occupation [laugh- 
ter]; but at least they know how hogs act when the slop is 
poured into the trough. It is a race which will get there first 
and which can drink the fastest. And I have known a certain 
variety of hog, a superhoggish hog—and he is not unknown in 
American business life—that having swilled the last drop that 
his skin would hold crawled up into the trough and laid down 
to keep the other hogs from getting their share. |Laughter.] 
And that was the spectacle:that was presented before the 
committee and very largely is the spectacle which is being 


presented before the country by the performances in this 
House, [Applause.] 
FRANKLY AND ADMITTEDLY, CLASS LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman, no keen sense of humor is required in order 
to enjoy the present session of Congress. Indeed, I believe 
that no more absurd or illogical session was ever assembled. 
In the first place, we have been cailed together to adopt legis- 
lation professedly in the interest of a particular class. A 
class of our people, namely, the farmers, are not as prosperous 
as they should be, and Congress has been called to 
measures directly aimed to benefit farmers as a class. This 
benefit is to be conferred by enabling the farmer to extort 
from his fellow citizens an arbitrary, higher price for his 
products. All classes, including the farmer himself, are to 
have the cost of their food, clothing, and shelter increased in 
order that farmers as a class may be able to make a larger 
profit from their business. At last, all seruple and precept 
against class legislation is now frankly abandoned. All this, 
and yet those now in control are the same who for generations 


pass 


| have been hollering their heads off against “ class legislation.” 


(Laughter. ] 


“FARM RELIEF” FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Secondly, our sense of humor is enlisted by the spectacle of 
what is being presented as “farm relief,” particularly in the 
pending tariff bill, Under the guise of giving relief to tillers 
of the soil, we are legislating in behalf of captains of industry. 
Instead of dirt farmers, we are to give “relief” to factory 
farmers, chemical-works farmers, farmers of wage earners, 
and so on down the line. 

I believe it may be asserted that if this tariff bill becomes 
a law, not a farmer in the country in any line whatsoever but 
will have more money taken out of his pocket by the protective 
system than he will be able to receive from it, and as to farm- 
ers generally and on the average, they will be robbed of at 
least $10 for every $1 which they will receive. For that 
matter there is not a State and probably not a congressional 
district of which a majority of its citizens will not be losers 
because of the protective system. 

Even upon the extreme presumption that agriculture will be 
benefited by the so-called “farm relief” bill, farmers, a 
whole, would have been far better off had this session never 
been called. Instead of having something done for the farm- 
ers, they are having something done to them. 

The excuse for legislation for the relief of farmers as a 
class is that the benefits of the protective system should be 
extended to them. Industry has been made prosperous by 
protective tariffs, so they say, and we should now carry this 
system to the farmer. In substance, the argument is that, hav- 
ing conferred upen industry a specially advantageous pusition 
through the system of protective tariffs, we should now do as 
much for agriculture, and since protective tariffs can not be 
made effective on most lines of farm produce, we must grant 
special privileges of equal value through the various means 
provided by the farm bill. Having lifted the manufacturers 
into a position of unfair advantage, we must new lift up the 
farmers to an equally unfair plane with them. 

CAUSES OF DEPRESSION IN AGRICULTURE 

There is some justification in the plan to extend the benefits 
of the protective system to the farmers. It lies in the fact that 
they are the victims of the system. The present depression in 
agriculture is caused more by the protective system than by 
For decades the farmers have been 
exploited by the protected manufacturers. The farmer has been 


as 


| forced to sell in an open market at prices fixed by world com- 
sole test to which they subjected the measure was, How much | 


petition, yet has been forced to buy in a closed market at prices 
artificially boosted by protective tariffs. He has been forced to 
sell at a fair competitive price, yet has been forced to buy 


; at from 10 to 50 per cent above a fair price. 


s 


The farmer’s economic status is fixed by the rate at which 
he may exchange the products cf his toil for such products as 
he wishes to acquire. The value of his product is fixed, not 
by the money which he may receive for it but by the supplies, 
and so on, that he can buy with the money so received. For 


illustration, if it takes the price of two hogs to buy a suit of 
clothes, it makes no difference to the farmer, who needs the 
sell for $10 apiece or $15. 


clothes, whether hogs In the farmer’s 
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case the selling price of the clothes has been fixed by the pro- 
tective system as the chief factor, and as a lessor factor by 
unfair trade practices, the refusal of business men to com- 
pete with each other. The market is a closed market. The 
price for his hogs has been fixed by competition with the world 
in ah open market. 

PROTECTION OF VALUE BECAUSE A SPECIAL 

I can well understand that it is with great reluctance that 
the manufacturers concede to the farmers equality in special 
privilege with themselves. Necessarily, to the extent that the 
furmers are given such equality, the advantage of the manu- 
facturers is taken away. 

The value which the favored position of the manufacturer has 
lies in the fact that others do not have it; that it is a position 
exclusively their own. The value of a protective tariff comes 
from the fact that all do not have it. If protection was bene- 
ficial to all of our people equally, all would be raised to an 
equally false and arbitrary plane, and none would derive 
any particular benefit. The value of money is measured by 
what it will buy. If the protected manufacturer had to spend 
his money for labor, materials, lands, and so on, at prices arti- 
ficially boosted as much as his own, his protection would yield 
him no benefit. It is because he may sell at an artificially 
increased price and buy what he wants at prices which do not 
fully reflect the effect of the protective system that his pro- 
tection has value. It is because he may sell in a closed market 
at artificial prices and buy in an open market at prices fixed 
by competition that the manufacturer desires protection. If 
the manufacturer were forced to share his benefit from protec- 
tion equally with all other classes, we would never hear an- 
other plea for a tariff. The ideal situation for the protec- 
tionist is one in which he alone is shielded from all competition, 
yet all others must sell in the open markets. 

Of course I am mindful of the stock assertion of protectionists 
that in some mysterious way the special favor which they re- 
ceive benefits the general public. There is just enough truth 
in this to give it color. Lazarus does occasionally catch a crumb 
from the rich man’s table. A faint reflection of the manufactur- 
er’s prosperity does finally manage to trickle down to others, but 
the stubborn fact remains that the manufacturer buys as cheap 
as he can. He pays as low wages as he can get labor to accept. 


FAVOR 


He buys his materials and spends his money among those who 


must compete for his patronage, not only with their fellow 
Americans, but in most cases with the world at large. 

The protectionist who approves the farm relief bill either does 
so for reasons of political strategy or in the belief that it will 
not be effective. He fears that the farmers will take away his 
special privilege if he does not accord them a similar advan- 
tage, or he believes that the farm bill will never operate to give 
the farmers full equality with himself. Probably both alter- 
natives apply to most of these manufacturers, 

For decades the farmer has been bled of from 10 to 50 per cent 
of his income. The criminals are the protective system and 
unfair trade practices. The obvious remedy for the victim’s ills 
is to execute the criminals. Instead of doing that act of jus- 
tice, we propose to meet the situation by making an equal crim- 
inal out of the farmer. To rescue the farmer from those who 
have fieeced him, we set him up in the fleecing business. 
cure his wrongs, we set him to wronging others. To relieve 
him from the effects of injustice, we make him the beneficiary 
of injustice. 

QUACK DOCTORS AND QUACK STATESMEN 
Its disease is caused by the protective 
If a doctor is called to treat 


Agriculture is sick. 
system and unfair trade practices. 
a sick man, his first effort, if he is not an arrant quack, is to 
find eut the cause of the patient's sickness and then to pro- 
ceed to remove the cause. Called to treat a sick agriculture, 
real statesmen would seek first for the cause of the disease, 
and having found it, would proceed to remove it. Real statesmen 
in the present case would strike down the protective system 
and the unfair trade practices which are resposible for agricul- 
ture’s condition. But in the present case it happens that there 
is another patient, a preferred patient, who is lusty and strong 
and who pays politicians to keep him so. The farmer’s sickness 
due to the fact that greedy protected interests have de- 
prived him of part of his fair share of nourishment. He is 
underfed. An honest “doctor statesman” would prescribe a 
air division of nourishment between the farmer and the manu- 
facturer. That would be a simple and effective remedy. But 
Congress begins at the other end by prescribing that the manu- 
facturer shall continue to eat off the farmer and that the latter 
shall look for nourishment to still other unprotected classes, 

In ng the benefits of the protective system it is not 
required that we should hold to the old methods and give it 
merely where protective tariffs will be effectual. Tariffs can do 


is 


extel 
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little for agriculture in general. In the protective system— 
granting governmental favors to special classes—it is entirely 
logical that where tariffs are not effectual we should devise new 
methods and new favors and privileges which will have the 
desired effect. It is entirely logical that we should authorize 
farmers to combine, should fix prices, limit production, and 


| resort to whatever means may be required to place them on the 


artificial level of the tariff beneficiaries and enable them to ex- 
tort an equally unjust price for their product. If nothing else 
will operate, we should grant bounties and subsidies from the 
Treasury. Indeed, this would be a fairer system after all; it 
would place the burden of the favor upon the publie funds, 
instead of as the farm bill, which is intended as a tax on the 
consumers, for the farmers’ benefit. 
AFTER “ FARM RELIEF’ WHO NEXT? 

To cure the farmer's ills we do not attempt to relieve him of 
oppression. We set him up as an oppressor. He has suffered 
from the extortion of unjust prices for what he has to buy, and 
now he is to become an extortioner of unjust prices on what he 
has to sell, 

The farm bill will not be effective. It will not operate to 
place him on an equality with the protectionists who have been 
bleeding him. But let us suppose that the bill operates as its 
supporters desire. What next? Farming is not the only de- 
pressed industry. Bituminous-coal mining is suffering greatly. 
The producers of oil and textiles and lumber, and numerous 
other classes, complain of great depression, When we have set 
this precedent of class legislation for farmers we can not con- 
sistently refuse like special favors to any and all other classes 
who may not be making as much profit as they desire. 

The soft-coal industry buys its supplies in a closed market, 
yet sells its product under intense competition. Having raised 
the farmer to the artificial level of the protectionists, we can 
not refuse a like boon to the coal miner. Having legislated to 
enable the farmer to raise the cost of the food of the coal miner, 
we must also raise the latter up to protectionists level. He 
must be allowed to combine, to fix prices, and to do the other 
necessary things which will make coal production profitable. 

And when we have done this for the coal producer, we must 
then proceed to the other classes one by one until, by one 
means or another, we have lifted them into the favored class, 
and finally when we reach those who are identified with no 
industry and on whom prosperity can not be otherwise con- 
ferred, we must, in all consistency, vote them subsidies from 
the public funds. 

And when we have legislated special privileges to all classes 
and have placed all upon an artificial and arbitrary plane of 
equality, what is the net result? We have merely completed a 
vicious circle, and each individual and class stands exactly 
where it would have stood had we not started on the round. 
For, as I have said, the value of a special favor lies in the 
fact that it is “special.” To the extent that the privilege is 
extended to all, its value to each beneficiary is diminished, and 
when it has been extended to all equally, each robs the other 
of its benefit and hence its value has completely disappeared. 

“ALL GOOD PROTECTIONISTS ” 

But the extreme appeal to my sense of humor was made by 
the description given by minority leader, Mr. GArner, of the 
difference between a Democrat and a Republican on protec- 
tion. He said: 

Somebody asked me the other day, in view of that statement, what 
is the difference between a Republican and a Democrat on the tariff. 
Well, I will tell you my conception of it. If I had the writing of the 
tariff bill, so help me God, I would write it without reference to sec- 
tion, without reference to interest, without reference to anything 
except the plain application of the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad, that labor may maintain its standard of living and 
agriculture receive adequate protection, 

The difference is this: That you have a_ sectional protection. 1 
will show that by the record. I challenge you to go to the record 
and examine the hearings, The Republicans, one from Pennsylvania 
and two from Massachusetts, declared it to be the Republican policy 
of free raw material in Massachusetts and ample protection for the 
manufactured articles. That is your policy. Sesides you will favor 
one interest as against another interest. That is demonstrated in this 
bill in a half dozen particulars. Take the milk producers and the 
rich manufacturers in New England, and who the pot? New 
England got it. They got it not on merit, but account of the 
men who contribute the most to the organization. 

That is the difference between a Democrat who would 
protection and the Republican who would give the best 
section and the interests in making up the Dill. 


got 


on 


give 


rate 


ample 
to the 


In short, according to Mr. GAnNer, a Democrat is as good a 
protectionist as a Republican, the only difference being that 
the Democrat is honest and the Republican otherwise. The 
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Democrat is for protection for all industry, whereas the Repub- 
lican favors it for special classes and sections. The difference 
is not one of principle—it is merely of justice and fairness. 
Very much the same idea was expressed by Mr. Davis, our 
candidate in 1924, with his advocacy of “ competitive tariffs.” 
And during the recent presidential campaign Mr. Smith inti- 
mated very strongly that the protected interests had nothing to 
fear from the Democrats. Campaign Manager Raskob even 
went so far as to ask Democratic Members to then pledge 
themselves to accept Mr. Smith’s interpretation of tariff policy, 
as made in his Louisville speech. He even did me the honor 
to wire me for such a pledge, and I promptly did myself the 


honor of passing his message into my waste basket without | 


reply. 


What Mr. Garner and the other leaders mean is that there | 
Both are | 


is no difference in principle between the parties. 
good protectionists. The issue is merely whether we will apply 
the protective system fairly and honestly. 

NO ISSUE OF HONESTY IN A DISHONEST GAME 

I doubt that any issue on honesty can be made up between 
the parties. There are, of course, both honest and dishonest 
men in both parties, and since protection is merely a matter of 
selfishness after all, the contest is bound to center over what 
interests and what sections are to get the most out of it. The 
principle of protection is dishonest in itself, and there can be 
no honest application of it. 

Mr. Garner calls himself an “honest protectionist.” 
“there is no such animal!” [Laughter.] 

The value of protection lies in the fact that it is a special 
privilege and is not enjoyed by all. An honest application of 
the principle requires that its benefits shall be extended equally 
to every citizen. It does not stop with industry, nor even with 
those who may farm or earn wages. 
sions and so on down to include even the idle. All must have 
their share if the application is honest, and when all are equally 
benefited the net result is as though none had been benefited. 

HONESTY IMPOSSIBLE IN A CROOKED GAME 

“Honest protectionists!” The next thing I know Mr. 
GARNER will be talking about “ honest” burglars and “ honest ” 
card sharps. The words cancel each other, 
nothing. How can a man be honest in playing a crooked game? 
[Laughter.] 


Why, 


: : ° : - | 
Put “honest protectionist * Democrats in power, then watch 


the race to the swill trough and the fight over the slop. € 
man of them will strain himself to the utmost to get everything 
he can for his own little district. He will vote for every item 


that will bring a dollar to the selfish interests he represents | 


and against every item that works against them; and some of 
them, where necessary, will even sink to trading with others of 
their kind for the privilege of robbing each other and the others 
who may not be in on the deal. 

Here is Mr. Connery, a Massachusetts Democrat, who makes 
a piteous plea for his home city of Lynn, “If you do not give us 
a tariff on shoes,-Lynn will be wiped off the map.” And since 
when, I ask, has it been the duty of the Government to keep 
Lynn on the map? If Lynn ought to be on the map, Lynn, with- 
out any special favor, will remain on the map. If Lynn ought 


not to be on the map, it would be a crime against the Nution | 


to tax the people in the prices of their shoes to keep Lynn on 
the map. [Applause.] Here is the great Democratic State of 


Louisiana, which for 40 years has sold her political integrity | [Mr. CrowTHER] 


for a tariff on sugar. Here are the apple growers of the Shen- 


‘ ‘ rotesti yainst a tariff on the ber i » apple | .. apo 7 . 
andoah protesting against a tariff on the lumber in the apple | it from a different angle than tariff bills have been heretofore 


barrels they buy, yet clamoring for a tariff on bananas because 
they would force people to eat their apples instead. And so we 
may go from district to district, all selfish—honesty is not a 
matter of locality—all demanding favors for themselves and 
protesting against equality for others. And this spectacle is 
inevitable under any protective system. Honest protectionists! 
We will have them when there are “gentlemanly” hogs. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

No doubt Mr. GARNER is right. When he and our other lead- 
ers say “it is so,” it makes it so. I thought 
Democrat, and now I find that I was 
[Laughter.] 


mistaken all 


MISSION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


The Democratic Party came into being as the champion of 
equal rights for all and special privileges for none. Our party 
can not compete with the Republicans as the defender of special 
privilege and governmental favors. The Republican Party has 


already preempted that field, and we can not hope to do that | 


kind of work as well as they. There is not room in this coun- 
try for two great parties representing selfishness. The Demo- 


cratic Party can not exist, and ought not to exist differing, not | 


It extends to the profes- | 


The phrase means | 


| and economically unwise. 


| tain some sort of a tariff system. 





| existed. 


| bloc. 


that I was a | 
along. | 
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in principle but only in minor degree, from the Republican 
Party. [Applause.] 

The doctrine of tariff revenue has now become obsolete. At 
its best it is merely a sales tax, which places the burdens of 
government upon the consumer and not upon the wealthy, who 
are best able to bear them. It taxes men according to their 
needs and not upon their ability to pay nor upon the benefits of 
government which they receive. The development of the income 
tax and other sources of revenue has rendered all such taxes 
unnecessary. By this development the tariff issue is simplified 
to an issue between those who believe in protection and those 
who do not. 

There are only two logical positions on the protective system— 
one for it, the other against it. There is no middle ground. 
The man who is guided by principle is forced to choose either 
free trade or protection. A free trader believes in the free ex- 
change of products with the world. The protectionist who ac- 
cepts the logie of his position favors reserving the domestic 
market for the domestic producer. The free trader must oppose 
all tariffs as such. The protectionist myst favor tariffs without 


| limit and which will, so far as possible, wholly prevent foreign 


competition. Those of either faith who shrink from the logical 
extremes of their position lack the courage of their convictions. 
[Applause. ] 

In practice only the free trader will stick by his principles. 
The protectionists will not stand by their guns. The average 
protectionist favors the system only as it applies to himself, his 
friends, and his section. He will not honestly carry its benefits 
equally to all, for, as I have pointed out, that would defeat the 
system’s whole purpose, which is to give special favors to the 
few. 

As an old-style free trader I find myself a Democrat without a 
party. As a representative of a school of political thought now, 
alas, it seems, almost extinct, I have no party to champion my 
views. I and the few remaining survivors of my kind are help- 
less and undone. But please to remember that there is at least 
one who yet holds that “a tariff is a tax”; that the plain pur- 
pose of a protective tariff is to enable one American to extort 
from another American a greater price for his product than he 
would otherwise be able to obtain; that the protective system 
is a robber; and that protection is unconstitutional, immoral, 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 


HAWLEY. Mr. 


Everv | gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGvuarpra.] 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there is a 
free trader in this House who, if by casting his vote he could 
repeal the entire tariff, would do so. It is easy to talk free 
trade when you are sure that you have enough votes to main- 
Under the present world 
conditions it would be impossible to transfer this country from 
a protective tariff to a free-trade system. You could not do it, 
considering labor conditions and economic cenditions in other 
countries of the world. On the other hand, you can not apply 
all of the principles of a protective tariff that were applicable 
50 years ago to conditions to-day. There are not many re- 
maining of the old school of high protective tariff as it once 
I believe that we have one Member who frankly states 
that he is a protectionist and would put a tariff on anything 
as high as any manufacturer would ask. I do not think there 
are many who so tenaciously cling to the old school of pro- 
tective tariff as our distinguished colleague from New York 
He at least is frank and honest about it. 

I had hoped that when we received the bill we could approach 


approached. I wanted to support the bill. I wanted to look at 
the bill as one national proposition, but with the leather and 
the hides group and the sugar group and the potato group, I 
must necessarily approach this, then, from the consumers’ stand- 
point. If you are going to have hide blocs and sugar bloes and 
potato blocs, right now and here we announce the consumers’ 
In writing a protective tariff in this day we can no longer 
look at the proposition from a purely home national viewpoint. 
It was all right when this country was growing, when we could 
consume all that we manufactured, when we did not care 
whether we exported or not, but times have changed. We pro- 
duce a surplus of everything we manufacture, just as the farmer 
is producing a surplus of agricultural products. The committee 
seemingly has overlooked one important new factor which must 
be taken into consideration in writing a tariff bill, and that is 


that the industries of this country must have an export trade. 


You can not survive without an export trade. No matter how 
high your duty may be, no matier how high your protection may 
be, you must have an export market, and I will tell you why. 
Our industry is entirely mechanized. Where in the old days of 
your protective tariff you employed labor and labor then directly 
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received the benefit of that tariff to-day you are employing ma- 
chinery, and what happens? The manufacturer, the producer, 
figures his overhead entirely on home consumption, and when 
that is absorbed he ean close his plant accordingly and labor is 
out of work. The overhead, the investment, the depreciation, 
insurance, are all figured in the cost of your home market 
within the amount that the home market can absorb and unless 
he has an export market labor is without full-time employment. 
The manufacturer can easily curtail production immediately by 
discharging labor or working them two or three days a week 
instead of six days a week. So that the principle applicable in 
the old days when labor received the direct benefit of the tariff 
is not applicable to-day, and in writing a protective tariff bill 
you have to take into consideration the world market, trans- 
portation conditions, differences in rate of exchange, and the 
possibility of buying something from other countries of the world 
in order to establish some sort of a balance in trade, because 
unless you import you can not export. Trade can not be all 
one-sided, 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Not now. That is elementary. Years 
ago we were on a parity economically or financially with other 
countries, While to-day we are the one creditor Nation of the 
world. If we build this tariff wall so high that the debtor 
nations will group and refuse to buy our products because 
there is no balance of trade, then we will go back to the days 
of unemployment, and let me say that the American labor will 
never aguin submit to soup kitchens and doles. So that in writ- 
ing a tariff bill some avenues, some natural channels of trade 
into the United States must be left open. 

We come now to one product which affects the consumer 
about which so much has been said, and that is sugar. It was 
wrong, it was cruel, it was unwise, it was uneconomic, it was 
unsound, foolish, bad policy to raise the tariff on sugar. There 
is no justification for it in any way that you look at it. What 
is the situation with respect to sugar? I am sure that every 
Member will agree that Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines, all our territories, are entitled to as much consideration 
and protection as any State in the Union. As long as these 
territories are part of the United States, they must be treated 
fairly and justly. Yes; I see some of our beet-sugar friends 


becoming restless, and I know what they are about to say and 


I will anticipate it or say it for them. We all know that there 
is no duty on sugar coming from Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. Quite true. The purpose of this tariff is clearly 
not only to discriminate against Cuban sugar, and I will refer 
to Cuba in a minute, but to so protect and favor the beet-sugar 
industry as to increase it to the extent of shutting out eventu- 
ally sugar from our island territories. Every champion of 
the beet-sugar industry has stated that it is the purpose of 
this tariff not only to protect existing beet-sugar factories but 
to develop the industry to the extent of creating a supply suf- 
ficient to meet the requirements of the entire consumption in 
this country. 

You can not get away from that. Now, sugar is a com- 
modity which is indispensable to human life. We produce only 
a very small percentage of the normal consumption of that com- 
nicdity. Without any rhyme or reason the tariff duty is in- 
creased. 

Now, gentlemen, if it contemplated only to afford some partial 
protection to the present beet industry, you might have some 
justification for the proposed interest of the tariff on sugar. 
But that is not the plan. The distinguished gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr, TIMBERLAKE], who frankly admits that he is in 


the beet-sugar business, has visions of extended acreages after | 
The gentleman from Michi- | 


the sugar tariff becomes effective. 
gun [Mr, Cramton], than whom there is no better authority in 
the House on questions of the reclamation and irrigation of 
arid lands, says here is an opportunity to use all our irrigated 
lands for the production of beet sugar. 
Time and time again the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramren}] hes opposed new projects of irrigation or reclama- 
tin. He has repeatedly stated that reclaimed and irrigated 
la? 


under cultivation. 
an [Mr. 


these 


Yet I have heard the genti'eman from Michi- 
CRAMTON] State that with this tariff on sugar all 
lands, or most of the irrigated lands, could be turned 
to beet-growing lands. Imagine when all of these lands get 
et production and establish more factories for beet sugar, 


nto De 


why, the time is not distant that they will ¢o9me in here and ask | 
That is no exaggera- | 
Thirty years ago or | 


for a tariff of 6, 7, 


1” 


or § cents a pound. 
tion and by no means a wild prophecy. 
sugur production was being subsidized. 
For a long time sugar was on the free list. 


SO 


Then that failed. 
Then we started 








| gentlemen, that that report has been suppressed. 
| get that report. 


ls are not paying for themsclves and has announced that | 
he would oppose any extensive program for putting more land | 
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with a cent, and then 2 cents; now they come with 3 cents a 
pound duty when only about 15 per cent of the sugar require- 


| ments of the whole country is produced and manufactured in 


the United States. Again I want to warn the country of what 
will happen if by increasing the tariff now all of these lands 
are put to beet growing, and as has also been stated not only 
by the gentleman from Colorado but by several others that a 
great deal of the land now raising wheat and corn can turn to 
beet growing. Why? As I have just stated, there will be de- 
mand for more tariff and the industry will grow not only more 
factories and more acreage but will grow more powerful po- 
litically and additional tariff will be granted. Why, while 
producing only a small fraction of the home requirement, they 
have been able to get a tariff of 3 cents a pound, what will 
they be able to do hereafter? Instead of relieving the farmer 
we are simply now creating an additional problem and com- 
plicating the situation. 

Then I ask you, what are you going to do with Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Ishinds where sugar is their very 
existence? We have another problem, gentlemen. Have we 
not proclaimed to the whole world that we have liberated 
Cuba? Cuba is under the protective mantle of the United 
States. Are we going to proclaim to the world that we are 
interested in Cuba’s political liberty and at the same time 
destroy her economically? You can not give a people their 
liberty and then starve them to death, or perhaps let me 
say that liberty can not be enjoyed on an empty stomach. 

All right. Let us disregard the sentimental side of it. If 
the Cuban does not produce sugar, he has nothing else to 
export. Cuba can not compete in Europe now in sugar, be- 
cause she has been driven out by European beet sugar and 
East Indian sugar. If Cuba can not export sugar to the 
United States, her normal, natural market, Cuba can not buy 
shoes from the United States, can not buy cotton and cotton 
goods, cun not buy machinery; and there you have an imme- 
diate direct loss that is irreparable. It is just as much our 
interest not to destroy the Cuban sugar trade as it is of the 
Cubans themselves. 

The question naturally presents itself, What are you going 
to do with the beet growers? I will concede that the beet 
growers are in a bad plight. But there is no intention of giv- 
ing the beet grower any benefit out of this tariff. It is not 
in the cards that he should get in. It is the beet-sugur manu- 
facturer that is going to be benefited, The beet-sugar grower 
is simply in the wrong business. American labor is not at 
all interested. If every beet farm was out of business, Ameri- 
can labor would suffer no loss. 

Now, gentlemen, the basis of a protective tariff is the pro- 
tection of American labor to compensate for the difference in 
the cost of labor between other countries and the United 
States. That is fundamental. No one can deny that. That 
is the real purpose of it. But labor in the beet fields is not 
receiving now, and never did receive, the American standard 
of wages. The unfortunate people slaving on the beet fields 
can not live up to the American standard of living. 

I am going to put in the Recorp, with your permission, a 
report of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, made 
after a survey of the beet fields. It is contained in The United 
States Daily, of Saturday, July 23, 1927. Now to anticipate 
the inquiry, “Why do you quote from a paper when you are 
reading a report from a governmental bureau? ’—the answer is, 
You can not 
I called upon Mr. Steuart, of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and asked him for it. He said, “It was not 
exactly a survey.” I said, “ What was it? An investigation?” 
He said, “I do not know. We had some men out there.” I 


| said, “ Call it a report, or a survey, or an inquiry, or whatever 
| you want.” 


He said, “ You had better ask Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Husband.” I called up Mr. Husband, and he said, 
“T do not think there was a survey.” He said, “ I have so many 
things on my desk that I will have to look for it.” Lest there 
should be a misunderstanding I wrote to the Secretary of 
Labor and told him of my troubles to get this report. I want, 
and the House is entitled to, the complete report and all of the 
facts. 

I am going to put this letter in the Recorp, together with 
the statement contained in The United States Daily of July 23 


mes 


| 1927, so that the necessity of a tariff can not be urged to com- 
| pensate for the difference in the standard of wages paid in the 


beet fields of other countries and the standard here, when you 
have Mexican peons imported by the carload working under 
the padrone system, the contract system, of so much per acre 
for the entire family; and it is well known that there are 
children of 6 and 7 and 8 years of age working in these fields. 
I read from The United States Daily: 
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[From The United States Daily, Saturday, July 23, 1927] 
MEXICANS REPLACING EvuRoPpEAN LABOR IN SUGAR-BEET FIELDS OF 

NortHERN STATES—BurReAU OF LABOR STATISTICS ESTIMATES THEY 

ConsTITUTE 75 TO 90 Per CENT OF WORKERS 

The extent to which Mexicans are supplanting European labor in 
many sections of the United States is shown in a survey just completed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

In the sugar-bect fields of Ohio, Michigan, lowa, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota, it is stated, Mexicans now comprise from 75 to 90 per cent of 
the worfters, whereas in years before the quota law curtailed European 
immigration, this field was occupied almost exclusively by Belgians and 
German-Russians. 

The full text of that portion of the survey dealing with the sugar- 
beet industry follows: 

Mexicans are largely replacing the Belgians and German-Russians 
formerly used as laborers in the sugar-beet fields of Ohio, Michigan, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and North Dakota and now comprise from 75 to 90 
per cent of this class of agricultural workers. The Belgians and Ger- 
man-Russians who remained throughout the war have been drifting 
into trades and small businesses in the cities or have become land 
renters or owners, often in competition with their former employers. 


NUMBER EMPLOYED INCREASING YEARLY 

When the shortage of field laborers became acute in 1917 and 1918 the 
producers of sugar beets followed the example of the Colorado growers 
and sbipped in a force of Mexicans, Year by year the number of Mexi- 
cans coming into the beet country increases as the number of other 
nationalities decreases. A large proportion of the Mexicans are hired 
in San Antonio and Fort Worth, Tex., at the agencies of the large sugar- 
producing companies. Others are picked up in Kansas City, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and other cities by representatives of these com- 
panies. 

The sugar-refining company makes contracts with farmers to raise a 


specified number of acres of beets at a certain price and subject to the | 
supervision of the company, which agrees to furnish the necessary labor | 


to tend the crop. Contracts are then made with Mexicans by the sugar 
company, but as if by the farmer individually. The farmer agrees to 
prepare the ground, drill the beet seed, and cultivate the plants to 
within 3 inches of the middle of the row, furnish a house for the 
laborers, and to transport them and their luggage to and from the 
nearest railroad station. The Mexican signing the contract agrees to 
block and thin the beet plants, keep the rows hoed and free from weeds, 
and to pile and top the beets at harvest. Nothing is said in the con- 
tract about anyone helping the Mexican, but before the contract is 
signed a representative of the company is assured that the Mexican 
can muster sufficient help. This help usually consists of his wife and 
children, and lacking sufficient children, he assumes guardianship of 
other children, who, in the great majority of cases, are related to him. 
It is the custom among Mexicans to assume responsibility for orphaned 
grandchildren, nephews, and nieces, and even second or third cousins, 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN EMPLOYED FOR WEEDING 


The blocking is done by a grown man, using a wide hoe to strike out 
the plants to hills from 10 to 12 inches apart. The women and children 
on their hands and knees pull out the weeds and superfluous plants, 
leaving one vigorous plant in a hill. The hoeing is performed by per- 
sons able to handle a hoe. When the beets are harvested the plowing 
out is done by the farmer, and the adult Mexicans strike off the tops 
and tails with a topping knife, throwing the beets in piles. 

The rows are hoed as often as deemed necessary by the field man 
employed by the sugar company, and usually two or three hoeings are 
sufficient. The Mexicans arrive about April 15 or May 1. Whenever 
the crop is clean, the workers are at liberty to do outside work, earning 
current wages at gathering tomatoes, picking sweet corn, shocking grain, 
making hay, topping onions, husking corn, or doing whatever work is 
offered at the season. From August 1 to September 15 the beet worker 
generally has an opportunity to do other work to earn extra money 
outside of his contract. Industrious workers are able to earn $75 or 
$100 in this way. 

A Mexican contracts 15 or 20 acres if his family consists of himsclf 
and wife and only small children, but if there are several adults in his 
crew he can tend as many as 30 or 40 acres. An able Mexican cares 
for about 8 acres, but some with considerable experience and unusual 
speed can undertake 15 acres. In ease of continual wet weather and 
rapid growth of weeds the task is increased. The contract price is $23 
in the Michigan territory and $24 an acre in the North Dakota and 
northern Minnesota country, payable in three installments. The first 
payment is made after the blocking and thinning is finished, $8 per 
acie, The payment is made about August 1, when the final 
hoeing is finished, $7 per acre. 
in October, when the topping is finished. The Michigan and Ohio sugar 
companies deduct $5 an acre to repay them for the cost of transporta- 
tion, taking out $1.50 an acre from the first payment, $1.50 from the 
second, and $2 from the last. 

The Iowa, Minnesota, and North Dakota companies absorb the cost of 
transportation, but hold back $1 an acre from the first payment and 


second 


| living on their summer’s earnings. 





The last payment of $8 or $9 is made | 
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$1 an acre from the second as a forfeit in case the contract is not com- 
pleted by the Mexican, returning this $2 an acre with the final settle- 
ment. The fairness of this deposit is justified on the ground that the 
Mexican is likely to drift away during the season, when he is offered 
good wages at other work, and the company will have to pay another 
man a premium to get the beets harvested, and that sometimes the Mexi- 
can will fail to keep his fields clean and the farmer will have to hire 
extra help. A number of Mexicans who have become expert toppers 
wait until a worker has given up his field, and then finish the work at 
good wages, occasionally making $10 or $15 a day. To a man who pays 
his own way to the beet fields and makes a contract locally the Minne- 
sota company pays an additional $1 an acre, or the equivalent of his 
traveling expenses, 

To equalize the compensation in case the crop is heavy the sugar 
companies pay a bonus of 75 cents a ton for every ton of beets produced 
over 9.2 tons per acre. This bonus is not paid until the following Janu- 
ary, when bonus checks are mailed to those contractors whose fields 
yielded an excess tonnage. Practically all the checks are mailed to 
addresses within the United States. About half the beet workers leave 
for the border States about November 1. Most of the others go to the 
cities to get work in foundries and shops, but of these a number drift 
to Texas before spring. A small number remain in the beet country, 
some obtaining a little work from farmers and on railroads, and others 
One large beet company is experi- 
menting with a plan of encouraging their workers to stay in the local- 
ity, with the idea that this will help them familiarize themselves with 
the language, laws, and customs of the people, give their children a 
chance to attend school, and save the company the expense of recruiting 
and transportation in the spring. 

The following table shows the earnings and number of Mexicans en- 
gaged in tending sugar-beet fields during the 1926 in the 
territory covered in this report. 


season of 


‘ | 
Number | Average 
of | per 
workers | person 


6, 720 | 
3, 264 | 
1, 506 
1, 270 
2, 018 | 


Michigan - -.. 
Ohio and Indiana 
Minnesota 


$143. 75 
143. 75 
146. 90 
152. 27 
147. 73 


binineaensnvaresenusmpprbnecsesmennnsenentnaaetia a4 14, 77 


145. 34 
article in the United States Daiiy 
but I am reliably informed from 
authoritative sources that all of the figures and facts are not in 
the article. In fact, the picture is even blacker; the conditions 
are even worse than contained in this article. The gentleman 
will recall the exhaustive hearings held by the Committee on 
Immigration of the House on the Box resolution. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Box], and others have spoken on the floor 
and described the terrible conditions existing on the beet fields, 
the miserable wages paid, the employment of entire families, 
including little children, the crowding of these unfortunate 
people in huts and the manner in which they are imported from 
Mexico each year. I repeat that this House and the country is 
entitled to all of the information on the subject that the Depart- 
ment of Labor or any department of the Government may have. 
This is the letter I wrote Secretary of Labor Davis: 

May 8, 1929. 


I do not know whether the 
is the complete report or not, 


Hon. JAMES J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I expect to have something to say within 
a very few days concerning the labor conditions on the beet fields. In 
order to avoid any misunderstanding as to the facts, I want to bring 
to your attention a situation to which I expect to refer if it is not 
straightened out. 

I have been reliably informed that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of your department or some other bureau of your department made a 
survey or investigation of labor conditions in the sugar fields of Ohio, 
Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, and North Dakota. This report or 
ment or finding, whichever it may was reproduced in 
Washington papers in 1927. I asked Mr. Stewart in charge of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics about this and while he 
of some data on the subject, he requested 
with Mr. Husband, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
better take the matter up with Mr. 
to him. I took the matter up with 
Mr. Husband stated that he did not 
he did not know that there was any “ report.” 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I don’t care what you call it, but there is no 
doubt that the condition was locked into by your department and that 
a report, survey, statement, or finding, or whatever you want to cail it, 
was actually made. Mr. Husband said that perhaps there was, but that 


staie- 
the 


the 


be, one of 
had some recollection 
take the matter up 
Hie stated that I had 
Husband as it had 
Mr. Ilusband over the 
remember any “ 


me to 
been referred 
telephone. 


survey,” or that 
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he had so many things on his desk he could not locate it just theo 
and promised to let me know. 

You know very well that the conditions on the beet fields are very 
bad. In fact, hearings before the Committee on Immigration before the 
House disclose the unfavorable labor conditions there existing. I know 
that there is tremendous influence being brought to bear now to sup- 
press the facts. I am sure that you would not countenance the 
suppressing of any official data in your departiment. 

I therefore now place the matter before you with the request that a 


copy of this report or survey or finding of the conditions on the beet | 
1927 | 


fields in the States above named, which was made some time in 
and which was reproduced in one of the Washington papers in the 
month of July, 1927, be furnished me at your earliest con- 
venience, as I need this information in the course of my congressional 
duties within the next few days. 
With kind personal regards, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


possible 


F. LAGuarptIA, 


To date I have received no reply. Apparently this report 
and all information on the subject has been suppressed by peo- 
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ple interested in heet sugar and who are ashamed—no, I will | 


take that back; they are not ashamed, but who fear the facts, 
the real conditions of labor on the beet fields, being discussed at 
this time that they are seeking the tariff on sugar. 

You must look at this sugar question in a broad, national 
way. Of course, we can not protect every industry under the 
sun by a protective tariff. We are fortunately situated in hav- 


Porto Rico. 
obligation to Cuba that we can not destroy these four islands 
in order to put on a tariff to satisfy a few exploiting, greedy 
employers of Mexican peon labor. [Applause.]} 

Now, why does it concern me so much? Gentlemen, sugar is 
a necessary of life. It is not a luxury. We consume in New 


York City no less than 677,800,000 pounds of sugar a year. It 


vas stated on the floor of the House that sugar is cheaper in 
the United States than in any other country in the world. 
Fortu- 
It is 
And | 
We have the happiest and | 


Well, thank God for that! What is wrong about it? 

nately situated as we are, of course sugar is cheaper. 
about the only thing that is cheap in the United States. 
what have we to show for it? 
healthiest children in the world to show for it. 


Do you want 
to take that away from us? 


Oh, it is no laughing matter. 


| is about 4,160,000,000 pounds. 


| from Michigan, 





: ; ne nam a | paid for this tariff on sugar? 
ing the priceless Territories of the Philippines, Hawaii, and | 


We are so closely related to Cuba and under moral | 


May 14 


This is a very conservative and 
accurate estimate. If the retail price is reflected but 1 cent a 
pound it will mean $41,600,000 that the farmers of this country 
will have to pay to artificially create a beet-sugar industry and 
destroy the Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, and Porto Rico. If the 
increase is 2 cents a pound, the retail price as I anticipate, 
$82,000,000 a year will be taken from the pocket of the farmers. 
I point this out to my colleagues representing the farmers. And 
I say this because of the rumors that have been going about 
concerning the possibility of various blocs agreeing on the sugar 
schedule in order to obtain increases in other schedules. If 
the Members interested in hides, leather, casein, long-staple 
cotton, lumber, and other commodities form any such combina- 
tion let me warn you that you are paying more and a hundred 
times more than what you are getting. 

I want to congratulate the very able and effective delegation 
I think we all agree it is one of the most 
effective delegations in this House. But they specialized on 
sugar in this bill; they got their rate and they are all happy. 
In their anxiety und in their eagerness, however, they over- 
looked some very good things, and wait until they get home and 
they will hear about them. I concede that because of the com- 
bination of the effective and able delegation from Michigan, 
together with the State of Utah, and particularly because of 
the strategic position and key position held by a distinguished 


| statesman from Utah on the other side of the Capitol, we poor 


consumers are up against it on sugar. Now, what was the price 
Turn to the chemical schedule 
and this is what the Michigan delegation seemingly overlooked, 


Not only is there an increase on chemicals not at all in com- 


| petition with foreign products but if you will turn to paragraph 


2 of Schedule 1 you wil! find that most of the chemicals in- 


| cluded in this paragraph are still in the laboratory stage, still 
| in the experimental stage, so that we have no data as to any 


| possible competition from foreign markets. 
| put in there? 


Why were they 
Because the Union Carbyde & Carbon Co. said, 
“We are experimenting with these chemicals; they are going 
to be very useful, perhaps; they ure experimenting with them 
in other countries, so you put them in now, so that no matter 
what developes we will have a monopoly.” Most of these chem- 
icals are very important to the automobile business. Michigan 
overlooked the fact that every chemical that goes into the mak- 


| ing of lacquer for automobiles has been increased. 


Ask any of the boys who served on the other side during the | 


terrible days of the war. 
znemic, pale, weakened, and rickety condition of the children, 
due entirely to the lack of sugar. There was not a doughboy 


Ask any of those boys about the | 


in the American Army who did not buy all the chocolate he | 


could get to give to these little kids who needed sugar. 
plause.] You can not justify this increase in the tariff on 
sugar. I believe if there is no logrolling and no trades made 
that on a vote, if we have an opportunity to vote for it, we can 
vote the proposed increase down, and if you do not give us that 
opportunity you are going to put every Representative from a 
city and from an industrial center in a most embarrassing posi- 
tion, and the fate of this bill may become very doubtful. 


Maine made an appeal here for an increased tariff on potatoes, 
Come into New York and find the price of potatoes. It is not a 
tariff you need on potatoes, but it is a sensible system of dis- 
tribution so that you can get your Maine potatoes and your 
North Dakota potatoes into New York and into other cities so 
that they can have the benefit of your abundant crops of pota- 
toes. But let me not get away from sugar. It was suggested 
that the 64 cents a hundred would not be reflected in the retail 
price. Well, in the name of common sense if it is not reflected 
in the retail price why the tariff? Who do you suppose is, 
going to pay the 64 cents a hundred? The beet grower and the 
beet-sugar refiner? Of course, not. The 64 cents a hundred, by 
the time it gets to the wholesaler or jobber, will be $1 a hun- 
dred. You can not get away from that, and by the time it gets 
to the consumer it will be $2 a hundred. Mark you, it takes 107 
pounds of raw sugar to make 100 pounds of refined sugar, so 
that your 64 cents will immediately jump and the minimum 
increase you can possibly have will be 1 cent, but I believe it 
will be 2 cents by the time it reaches the consumer. If its 
price is increased but 1 cent to the consumer, New York City 
alone will be taxed $6,673,000, and I say the consumers of New 
York protest against this unjust and unnecessary tariff. Your 
farmers do not grow any sugar but they consume sugar, and 
you go home and explain to them your vote on sugar when 
they start to pay for it, for it will be the first thing that will be 
reflected in retail prices of this whole tariff bill. 

it has been stated that there are 40,000,000 farmers in this 
country. 


[Ap- | 
| effect an embargo. 





The estimated consumption of sugar by the farmers ! 


The following are a few of the increases under Schedule 1— 
chemicals, oils, and paints—of great interest to the automobile 
industry. 

The phraseology of paragraph 2 has been enlarged to include 
all possible developments in the production of open-chain hydro- 
carbon compounds. The rate of duty imposed on these products 
is 6 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem, which is in 
Included in paragraph 2 are various alde- 
hydes used for the vulcanization of rubber used in the manufac- 
ture of automobile tires. 

This paragraph also includes esters of vinyl alcohol which are 
used in the manufacture of automobile lacquers. 

With two or three exceptions, all the products covered by 


| paragraph 2 are laboratory curiosities and so far have not been 
The other day two gentlemen from the conservative State of | 


produced nor used in this country in commercial quantities. 
The sole beneficiary of this enlargement of the phraseology of 
paragraph 2 with embargo tariff rate is the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation. 

The embargoing of these products stifles progress, for it pro- 
hibits the use by consumers of probable new chemical discoveries 
in foreign countries. 

Paragraph 11 provides for synthetic gums and resins at a 


| prohibitory rate of 4 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad va- 


lorem. None of the synthetic gums and resins have been pro- 
duced in this country nor have they been imported. These 
synthetic gums and resins will in the near future be commer- 
cially used for the production of automobile lacquers and arti- 
ficial leather used on automobiles. The rate of 4 cents per 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem is compared with free of duty 
under the present tariff act. 

Paragraph 65 provides for phosphorus oxychloride and phos- 
phorus trichloride at 6 cents per pound, This is approximately 
100 per cent increase over the former rate of 25 per cent ad 
valorem, There is only one domestic manufacturer of these two 
commodities. Their chief use, if not sole use, is for the manu- 
facture of plasticizers used in the production of automobile 
lacquers. This increase in duty will undoubtedly appreciably 
increase the cost of production of automobile lacquers. 

Wait until Henry Ford hears about that, and the Michigan 
delegation will wish they had never heard of sugar. [Laugh- 
ter.] In one item, ethylene glycol, there was an increase from 
10,000 pounds in 1922 to nearly 12,000,000 pounds in 1927, and 
yet they increased the tariff. Gentlemen, there is no justifica- 
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tion for that. That chemical schedule is seemingly unimpor- 
tant, because you can not make an interesting newspaper 
story out of a chemical schedule. The public generally can not 
grasp the importance to them of ethylene chlorohydrin, ethylene 
dichloride, and so on, 

I must not overlook blackstrap, upon which a new duty has 
been placed. A duty just high enough to increase from 6 to 8 
cents a gallon the cost of industrial alcohol, so important and 
essential to the automobile industry. Perhaps the gentlemen 
who are looking after sugar, so eager to get an increased tariff, 
forgot entirely the industrial use of blackstrap and its effect on 
the automobile industry. 

You can not get a headline about the chemical schedule. It 
is all hidden. The public generally does not appreciate how 
these chemicals enter into the price of almost everything they 
need and buy. Most of the chemicals upon which a tariff has 
been increased are not really in competition with any foreign 
production. In most instances the increase is entirely unjus- 
tifiable. 

I say this to bring home to the Michigan delegation the fact 
that in order to help beet sugar they paid a very dear price 
not only by increasing sugar, necessary to every child, man, or 
woman in this country, but by overlooking increases to essen- 
tials to their own automobile industry, the mainstay of their 
own State. 

Here is another example of unnecessary and unjustifiable in- 
crease in the chemical schedule: 

*aragraph 80 provides for potassium nitrate or saltpeter re- 
fined at 544 cents per pound. This is an increase of 1,000 per 
cent over the former duty of one-half cent per pound. The duty 
of 5% cents per pound is higher than the selling price of this 
commodity, which is 444 cents per pound. There is one manu- 
facturer of potassium nitrate—Renwick & Batetelle, of New 
Jersey. Potassium nitrate is used for curing meat and in 
the manufacture of gunpowder and fireworks. 

This bill provides for all of the chemicals which were in- 
creased by the Tariff Commission under the flexible tariff 
provisions at the increased rates notwithstanding the fact that 
the competitive conditions relative to certain of these products 
are no longer the same as they were at the time the increases 
were made by the Tariff Commission. This is particularly true 
of methanol or wood alcohol and sodium nitrate. 

Gentlemen, I hope there will be no combination on hides, 
bricks, and casein in defense of this sugar tariff. If there is, 
there will be a merry war on. The gentleman from Maine, a 
staid Member, a conservative Member, made that statement for 
potatoes, and surely I am justified in making the statement 
when I am seeking to prevent having imposed a tax of 
$6,000,000 to $12,000,000 on the people of my city. 

Now, gentlemen, a new principle has been invoked in the 
making of this tariff bill. Heretofore a tariff or an increase of 
tariff was based on national necessity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


1929 








Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 


I thank the gentleman, 

As I was saying, it was based on national necessity of the 
entire industry. This time you have invoked a new principle by 
placing a tariff on bricks and cement, and brazenly admitting 
it would affect only the consumers on the Atlantic coast. Gen- 
tlemen, there is no justification for an increased tariff or a new 
tariff on any commodity when the national conditions are such 
that the increase would be paid for only by a part of the popu- 
lation living on the Atlantic coast. 

This is the justification for your duty on bricks and cement. 

Now, let me say to the farmers, if this statement is not so, then 
the price of cement and brick will reflect on your consumers 
and you have to stand by it; but if it is so, then you ean not 
afford to ask the people of New York to pay a duty on toma- 
toes and on fresh vegetables, because we are distant from the 
market, and then impose a duty on us because we are close to 
ancther market. Have a heart, boys. You can not do that, 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

One gentleman stated that ships are coming to New York 
with bricks as ballast. Why, every protectionist ought to be 
glad of that. Why does the ship come to New York with 
brick as ballast? Because that ship is coming to New York to 
take manufactured goods back to its own country. That is 
why it is coming in. That is an advantage. That is nothing 
to be deplored. 

The mere fact that we have a market for Belgian brick in 
New York that can come in and be consumed and used on 
the eastern border of the United States means we have created 
a market in Belgium for typewriters, for shoes, for harvesting 
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machines, for automobiles, and for other American products so 
important to our prosperity. 

So to take the attitude, and to brazenly admit it, of imposing 
a tax on bricks and on cement because it will only reflect 
on the consumers on the Atlantic coast is invoking an entirely 
new doctrine, which is entirely unjustified, in your whole system 
and history of a protective tariff. 

Gentlemen, I hope there will be no combinations formed or 
alliance made to seek to keep in this unjust tariff on sugar, and 
in the name of the healthy, happy childhood of America I ask 
that you stand by us and defeat this schedule. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLeR]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, regardless of the many criti- 
cisms that donbtless will be offered about the proposed tariff 
bill, the Committee on Ways and Means may well be congratu- 
lated for having refused to adopt certain ideas ardently and 
forcibly presented to it by well-meaning representatives of 
various interests. Two great principles of Government policy, 
admittedly departing widely from the historical policies followed 
by our Government in its history were advanced as sound and 
deserving of adoption. The committee has refused to commit 
our people to a course of action completely deviating and op- 
posed to the great principles laid down in the Constitution; it 
has refused to commit this country to an imperialistic course 
of action which our independent and free citizenry once repudi- 
ated by founding a democracy. To have treated our insular 
possessions, particularly the Philippine Islands, as a foreign 
country, and to have denied free entry to the products of the 
soil or industry of the islands, would have definitely committed 
us to a policy of colonial exploitation directly opposite to the 
policy announced and followed in the years succeeding our 
occupation. 

The other new idea advanced involves most intimately the 
entire tariff structure. The committee was asked to place a 
duty on bananas, not because there was a domestic production 
which required protection, for there is none, but because bananas 
competed with other fruits such as apples, and in food value 
competed with our cereal crops. It was seriously argued that 
the imports of bananas were equivalent to many hundreds of 
thousands of acres of wheat and potatoes, for example. The 
committee has repudiated this type of tariff argument, and has 
recognized that the argument of substitution is one of the most 
dangerous ones ever advanced because of its obvious unsound- 
ness and spurious persuasiveness. 

Let us carry it forward a bit and see what it leads to. One 
of the great farm products and sources of the farmer’s income is 
fresh milk, consumed universally. On the theory of competition 
by substitution, every cup of coffee, tea, chocolate, and cocoa 
replaces a cup of milk. Therefore, if we placed high duties on 
these products, we might possibly force the consumer to drink 
more milk, because other table beverages were more expensive. 
How ridiculous this all is! You might just as well place a pro- 
hibitive tariff on pyjamas, because our factories can produce 
nightshirts more cheaply. The consumer is not asked what he 
wants; he is to be told through tariff legislation that he must 
eat more of this or that, even though he has no desire for the 
product figuratively shoved down his throat. The gentleman 
from Illinois {Mr. Curnpptom] most adequately summarized 
this ridiculous idea when, during the course of the public hear- 
ings, he said: 


“De gustibus,” they tell us, “non disputandum est "— 


Which meaneth, when translated, that all is for the best. 


In other words, you can not make much argument on the matter of 
tastes. 

The committee is to be congratulated for refusing to consider 
he requests made for the placing of duties on antiques, various 
works of art, foreign-language books, and Bibles. It surely needs 
no extended argument that you can not create art by means of 
a tariff. No great picture was ever painted because of a pro- 
tective tariff. It is obvious that any measure that permits our 
people to grow in apnreciation of artistic and beautiful things, 
and to learn of the progress of artistic work and literature in 
other countries, is of great benefit because of its raising the 
cultural tone of our communities. It would indeed be a sad 


| thing if we could only see the artistic creations of foreign coun- 


tries in museums and were barred by high tariffs from having 
them in our homes. 

Coming from the largest city in this country, I have been able 
to keep in close contact with our industries, and to see at first 
hand their problems and difficulties. Regardless of political 


beliefs, we all desire that our neighbors and fellow citizens be 
prosperous, and that everything that may be legitimately done 
be undertaken to keep them contented, happy, and living on a 
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decent seale. For that reason, and because of my personal 
knowledge, I am decidedly in favor of the rates suggested in the 
bill on a number of different commodities, although I must pro- 
test against some of the rates offered for certain food products. 
I think the committee did well not to increase the duty on 
straw braids, the raw material for an important hat industry 
in Brooklyn, although it might well have placed these braids 
on the free list, since practically all of our raw material is im- 
ported. In the case of imitation pearls there is an important 
business in Brooklyn manufacturing various forms. The bill 
proposes to leave the present duty on the higher grades without 
change, but increases the duty on the cheaper varieties. This 
will probably help cur domestic manufacturers meet the strong 
competition exerted by imports of cheap imitation pearls from 
Japan mainly. A 

In retaining jute on the free list the committee again repudi- 
ated the substitution idea. It was argued that a high duty on 
jute would force the use of cotton. What better example can 
we have of how local an issue a tariff becomes, when one group 
of producers demands a rate of duty in the hope of stimulating 
the sale of their raw product, but refuses to even consider that 
if the action is granted it will mean the destruction of a large 
business like that found in Brooklyn, whence I came, founded 
many years ago, when it was a generally accepted principle in 
taviff legislation that raw materials not produced in the United 
States should be free of duty. 

Coming from Brooklyn, an industrial center, I can not refrain 
from calling your attention to the great increases in the duties 
on meats of all kinds. At the present time all meats are very 
high in price and all indications are that they will stay so for a 
long time to come. Surely now is the time to favor importa- 
tions to supplement our domestic supply and to prevent prices 
going so high that the consumer will be unable to buy and the 
eattlemen unable to sell. Our cattle population has been de- 
clining for a number of years, and our human population is 
increasing. What are the possibilities of expanding cattle pro- 
duction? The range country is gone; the cattle baron of the 
great Southwest has become a legendary figure; more and more 
we will have to @epend on not only our own supplies, but what 
we can buy in the world market. To-day we get no meat from 
Argentina because there is hoof-and-mouth disease there, and 
imports are forbidden. So in the face of closing the doors 


through health regulations on our greatest potential source of 
imports, we double the duty to prevent any trickling over from 


Canada except at high prices. This is not a measure of true 
farm relief. It will help the small farmer hardly at all, if in 
fact, it does not actually hurt him. It may help a relatively 
small number of cattle feeders. If we must help these people 
then the duty on lean cattle could have been reduced and they 
could buy thin cattle in Canada and Mexico and fatten them on 
our farms. In that case an increase in the duty on beef might 
be justified. If this duty is accepted, then the city dweller must 
be prepared to cut down his consumption of meat unless he is 
willing to pay greatly increased prices. Time is a great healer, 
and it is possible that some of our friends have already for- 
gotten the consumer strikes in 1919 and 1920 which forecast 
the great slump in the prices of foods a year later. The con- 
sumer learned his power then and he has not forgotten. The 
cautious buying of food was one lesson of the war and subse- 
quent years, which is still fresh in the memory of the housewife. 

I greatly regret that the committee did not see fit to reduce 
the duties on olive oil. Here is the highest-priced and most 
desirable of edible oils. With a reputation extending back to 
the dim Biblical times, even to-day olive oil is prescribed by 
physicians and recommended by our dietitians as the finest and 
best of our table oils. Yet we have a duty of about 50 cents 
a gallon when imported in barrels, and much higher when im- 
ported in cans. What does this duty protect? American olive 
oil? Our production in California is only about 1 per cent of 
our consumption. To put it before you plainly—in 1928 the 
duty collected on our imports of olive oil was more than 
$5,000,000, and our domestic production was valued at about 
$500,000. Think of it! The duty collected is ten times the 
value of our own preduction. Ridiculous, is it not? But the 
duty is left alone presumably on the theory that it protects 
cottonseed and corn oil. In my district there are many hard- 
working citizens of Italian and foreign origin. For them olive 
oil is an important staple food. They are good Americans; 
they pay taxes; generously support our public institutions. 
They can not see why every one of the foods they are tradi- 
tionally fond of should be singled out for high duties. The bill 
increases the duty on cheese 40 per cent over the old rate, 
which was none too moderate. Now they will have to pay 35 


per cent, but not less than 7 cents per pound. But, remember, 
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none of the cheese they import from Italy is made in the United 
States. Again we are faced with the idea that we must force 
the consumer to take things he does not want. 

Another example of this is the attempt made to remove tapi- 
oca from the free list. Here is something not grown in the 
United States. It has been on the free list for the past 50 
years. The imports are used for foods, but largely for the 
manufacture of certain adhesives, gums, and dextrines. Our 
own Government buys gums made from tapioca only. Our 
veneered furniture is made with a wood glue made from 
tapioca. In other words, many special uses have been devel- 
oped from tapioca which can not be adequately supplied by 
cornstarch or other common starches. Yet the thought is ad- 
vanced that a starch is a starch and that all starches can be 
interchanged regardless of their properties. It is another 
banana-and-apple story. It is farm relief gone wrong. Put a 
duty on tapioca and all our furniture makers will pay it in 
higher prices for their necessary wood glues, but they will 
not buy a pound more cornstarch. The net result will be 
higher prices for the consumer and an increase in our customs 
receipts. Surely that is not what is meant or wanted when we 
speak of farm relief through the tariff. 

I am ove of those Democrats who take a rather practical 
view of the tariff problem and feel that, Whatever position 
economists may take on theoretical grounds with respect to free 
trade, this country is committed to the protective theory. I am 
not, however, one of those who take that view of the protective 
policy which entails shutting all doors of the American markets 
to foreign goods. I believe in that measure of protection of 
American industry, efficiently and economically operated, which 
will assure fair competition in the markets of the United States, 
maintenance of American standards of living, and an adequate 
supply to consumers at reasonably fair prices. I am not in 
favor of the application of the protective theory in a manner 
to benefit special interests at the expense of other producers 
and the public generally. In making these few comments I wish 
to make clear that I realize the herculean task which con- 
fronted the Committee on Ways and Means in bringing out the 
new tariff bill in the comparatively short time which they have. 

I believe that a tariff should be imposed upon the shoe in- 
dustry which is not in a prosperous condition. In fact, in cer- 
tain sections it is suffering rather severely. I realize that the 
imports of shoes are comparatively small, but they are increasing 
and the threat is sufficient to serve to demoralize the industry, 
especially in the depressed condition in which it has found itself 
recently. The protective principle certainly ought to be applied 
to an industry in the condition of the shoe industry, and to an 
industry confronted with increasing imports from a country, 
such as Czechoslovakia, where wages are considerably below 
those in this country. This duty on shoes is certainly in keep- 
ing with the test to be applied to tariff revision laid down in 
the presidential message to the Congress. 

Now one thing more and I will conclude. I am, as previously 
stated, a representative of an industrial area, the Borough of 
Brooklyn. It is a city of factories. My district has many fac- 
tories, and naturally I must in some degree respect the senti- 
ment that prevails in my district. I must particularly repre- 
sent the attitude of the nranufacturers of my district on boots 
and shoes. Lynn is not the only place where they manufacture 
shoes. Neither is St. Louis. I want to tell you that Brooklyn 
makes more ladies’ shoes than any other industrial spot or area 
in the world. The Brooklyn industry is going into the doldrums 
unless you give us some relief and some protection. The shoe 
manufacturers are asking for a 25-cent duty on shoes. I am 
not one of those selfish persons. I am willing to stand for some 
farm relief, and as proof of that I wish to state that I voted for 
the farm relief bill which was presented to this House. I am 
willing to go to the extent of giving the shoe manufacturers 
some protection on boots and shoes, and I am personally willing 
to go to the extent of giving the farmers some relief, some pro- 
tection on hides. But if you give a relief on hides you nrust 
give a compensatory rate on shoes additional to the 25 per cent 
asked for. I hope, however, that the two will be considered 
separately. Be it known, however, that the farmer might not 
get much protection if you take hides off the free list. There is 
plenty of information in the record which shows that the 
farmer might get the worst end of the stick if hides bear a 30 
per cent duty. He would pay more for his belts and belting, 
harness, brogans, shoes, bags, suitcases. If a 30 per cent duty 
were made fully effective, the increased leather cost in this 
country would be about $225,000,000. I believe the farmer would 
thus lose more than he would gain. However, I am willing to 
vote for both—duty on hides and duty on shoes. In this I speak 
for myself and not for any shoe manufacturer. 
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Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. 
tleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER, Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. Is the gentleman willing 
protect the calf-leather industry, which is nearly bankrupt? 
Mr. CELLER. Certainly; I must go the whole way. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. On the finished leather. 
Mr. CELLER. I do want to point out to you that the surest 
sign of distress in an industry is where you have a great 
increase of imports and a great decrease of exports. I need 
but point out to you some few figures to show you the difficul- 
ties of the shoe industry in Brooklyn and throughout the 

Nation in that regard, 
IMPORTATION OF SHOES, 1922—1928 


The following is a table showing the increase in number of 
pairs of leather shoes imported duty free from 1922 to 1928, 
inclusive: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


to 


1927 1928 


395, 825 
2, 018, 269 
202, 790 


1, 477, 435) 2, 616, 884 


1922 | 1923 1924 1925 


| 
Men’s and boys’...| 134, 501; 206, 664) 276, 156) 310, 269 
Women’s. . 47,973, 115, 119) 264,762) 272, 937 
Children’s 17,264 77, 146 45, 771) 231, 437 


233, 787 
484, 895 
351, 059 


199, 738, 308, 92 586, 689) 814, 643| 1, 069, 741 


306, 370 
982, 2 
188, 845) 





Note.—The foregoing figures for the year 1928 are preliminary and subject to 
adjustment. They do not include leather slippers, duty free, of which 633,998 pairs 
were imported during the year 1928. 


EXPORTATION OF SHOES FROM THH UNITED STATES, 1923-1928 


The following is a table showing the decrease in numbers of 
pairs of leather shoes exported from the United States from 
1923 to 1928, inclusive: 


1926 


2, 702, 669 2, 590, 231) 2,477,117) 1, 870, 493 
2, 406, 669, 2, 013, 679] 1, 897, 478) 1, 783, 342 
1, 494, 233 1, 102, 959) 1,139,479 666, 435 


2, 586, 503 
2, 191, 725 
1, 519, 849 


3, 187, 623) 
2, 292° 961 
1, 861, 413 


Men’s and boys’ 
|.  _, See 
Children’s 


7, 341, 997) 6, 298, 077 


re 
6, 603, 571, 5, 706, 869) 5, 514, 074) 4, 320, 27 
| | | } | 


Norre.—The foregoing figures for the year 1928 are preliminary and 
subject to adjustment. 


The decrease in our foreign export trade during the past 
six years has been approximately 41 per cent. 

For the first time since 1789 leather shoes were placed on the 
free list by the tariff act of 1913 and were continued upon the 
free list by the act of 1922, which is now in force. During the 
year 1922 less than 200,000 pairs of such shoes entered the 
United States, while in 1928 over 2,600,000 pairs entered, as 
is shown by the following table: 





Per cent 
increase 


1928 


Men’s and boys’ 
Children’s. 


395, 825 
2, 018, 269 


294 
i 

202, 790 | 
| 


4, 207 
1,174 


2, 616, 884 1,310 


These are exclusive of duty-free slippers, imports of which totaled in the year 1928 
633,998 pairs. 


Note the following comparison of imported footwear—free 
and dutiable—first three months of 1928 and 1929, just received 
from the United States Department of Commerce: 


1928 1929 





Value Pairs Value 


1, 592, 031 
104, 608 

1, 402, 384 
85, 039 
270, 162 
255, 743 


$4, 591, 914 
581, 878 

3, 815, 330 
194, 706 
466, 050 
56, 523 


All foreign shoe-producing countries except England have 
tariff walls against American-made shoes, so that while the 
product of European factories enters our market free of duty 
We are unable to export to foreign countries without the pay- 
ment of very substantial duties, 


Boots and shoes (free) 
Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s 
Children’s. 

Slippers (free) 

Dutiable footwear 


2, 315, 773 
405, 022 
1, 736, 514 
174, 237 
116, 490 
38, 133 
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Shoe tariff walls against America surround Czechoslovakia, 
France, Italy, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Austria, Canada, 
and even Cuba. 

European shoe manufacturers are invading our unprotected 
market by the use of American methods and machinery and 
under wage and living conditions far below those existing in 
the United States. If wages and living conditions of American 
workmen are to be maintained it is necessary that some action 
be taken for their protection, and a proper adjustment of the 
tariff schedules as they apply to shoes is a most pressing present 
need. 

In New York City there was produced $81,000,000 worth of 
shoes. It is interesting to note that Brooklyn produced $52,- 
000,000. This shows the importance of Brooklyn as a shoe 
center, but it is painful to relate that in Brooklyn alone there 
was a falling off $8,000,000 production in 1928 as against 1927. 
In the State of New York there were 334 shoe factories with 
39,157 workers. New York, therefore, has an important stake in 
this industry. 

In view of the declining shoe exports, in view of the greatly 
increased imports of shoes to this country, and in view of the 
further fact that labor in Europe is about one-third the cost 
here in the shoe industry, and in order to equalize (upon the 
good, sound Democratic doctrine) the difference between the 
cost of production and labor here and abroad (because I am 
willing to subscribe to what our good Governor Smith said in 
his Louisville speech), we must indeed, and the conclusion is 
inescapable, have this 25 per cent duty on boots and shoes. 
[Applause. ] 

However, I desire to point out an objection which I have to 
a provision of the act, as it is given to us, with reference to its 
administrative provisions. 

You will note if you read carefully section 402 that there are 
a number of amendments to that section providing that if the 
appraisers can not find the foreign or export value they may 
determine the United States value, or in lieu thereof the cost 
of production value or American selling price. Then the sec- 
tion goes on to say that the determination of the appraiser in 
determining which value shall be applied shall be conclusive, 
and the only appeal that the importer shall have is to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Ever since we have had tariff legislation, ladies and gentle- 
men, the question of the determination of the type, manner, 
or mode of appraisal has always been appealable to the courts. 
Under the present law the importer, aside from appeal to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may appeal to the Customs Court 
aud the Court of Customs Appeals. And now, for the first time, 
an attempt is made to take away from the importer his right 
of appeal to the courts as to the manner, mode, and selection 
of the appraisement. 

Of course, the amount of duty is a question of fact. That 
determination is always administrative. There ought to be no 
appeal as to that to any court, but the class of duty, whether 
it shall be of foreign value or of American value, is a question 
of law and that has always been appealable to the courts. 
That appeal should not be cut off. 

Now, with regard to the bill as now written, very shortly 
after its enactment you will have an appeal to the courts and 
you will have cited a case which I ask members of the com- 
mittee to make a note of. It is in United States Supreme Court 
and Chief Justice Fuller wrote the opinion at the October 
term, 1897. It is entitled “ United States Against Passavyant,” 
169 United States Report, page 16. 

Chief Justice Fuller delivered the opinion of the court. 


The thirteenth section of the customs administrative act of June 10, 
1890 (c. 407, 26 Stat. 131), relates solely to the appraisement of im- 
ported merchandise, and declares that the decision of the Board of 
General Appraisers, when invoked as provided, “ shall be final and con- 
clusive as to the dutiable value of such merchandise,” and directs the 
collector to ascertain, fix, and liquidate the rate and amount of duties 
to be paid on such merchandise and the dutiable costs and charges 
thereon. 

Section 14 provides that the decision of the collector as to the “rate 
and amount of duties, * * * including all dutiable costs and 
charges, and as to all fees and exactions, of whatever character, except 
duties on tonnage, shall be final and conclusive,” unless the importer 
protests and appeals to the Board of General Appraisers. This sec- 
tion clearly allows and provides for an appeal by the importer from the 
decision of the collector, as to both rate and amount of duties, as well 
as dutiable costs and charges, and as to all fees and exactions, 

By section 15 it is provided that, “if the importer * * * or the 
collector * * * shall be dissatisfied with the decision of the Board 
of General Appraisers, as proviled for in section 14 of this act, as to 
the construction of the law and the facts respecting the classification 
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of such merchandise,and the rate of duty imposed thereon under such 
classification, they either of them, may * * * apply to the 
circuit court * * for review of the questions of law and fact 
involved in such decision.” 

In United States v. Klingenberg (153 U. S. 93, 102) it was said by 
Mr. Justice Jackson, speaking for the court: “ The right of review by the 
circuit court is coextensive with the right of appeal to the board, as to 
all matters except the dutiable value of the imported merchandise, as 
to which the decision of the Board of General Appraisers is, by section 
13, made conclusive. Now, by section 14 of the act, if the decision of 
the collector imposes an excessive amount of duties, under an improper 
construction of the law, the importer may take an appeal to the Board 
of General Appraisers, whose decision on such questions is not made 
conclusive as it is in respect of the dutiable value of the merchandise, 
and, not being conclusive, it is subject to review under the express 
provisions of section 15.” 


or 
* 


Again the same principle was upheld in the case of Mad- 
dius v. United States (3 U. S. Ct. Cust. Appls. Repts., p. 330, 
No. 853), decided May 31, 1912. 

One can not help but entertain doubt as to the wisdom of 
the increase in the duty on sugar. Under the increased rate 
in the 1922 act the production of sugar has increased in the 
insular possessions, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, and Hawaii, 
Production of Louisiana cane sugar and beet sugar has re- 
mained practically stationary. In spite of the exceptionally 
low prices which have prevailed for sugar during the last few 
years, the beet sugar companies, if one is to judge from their 
financial statements, have prospered. The sugar-beet farmers, 
in whose name the increase in the sugar duty is made, may 
profit by such an increase, but the lion’s share of benefits will 
accrue to the Hawaiian, Porto Rican, Philippine Island, and 
beet-sugar producers. And the public generally will be taxed 
an amount through this increased duty far in excess of the 
possible benefits which can accrue to the sugar-beet farmers. 

Our export trade presents a situation that should be very 
carefully considered in connection with the formulation of a 
new tariff bill. The United States has become a creditor nation 
and we must keep in mind that trade under modern conditions 
is very apt to follow foreign investments. Those having in- 
vestments in foreign countries will, as time goes on, become 
more keenly interested in the productive possibilities of these 
countries, and in the trade of those countries with the United 
States. 

Furthermore, increased capacities of productive units in the 
United States, particularly as a result of the World War, have 
made the disposal of the surplus, marginal portions of domestic 
production, of increasing importance. At the present time the 
United States exports about 10 per cent of its domestic produc- 
tion. To be sure, the United States is by far the most important 
market for American products; however, we must not lose track 
of the fact that to the extent that foreign markets are unable to 
absorb the marginal surpluses of domestic production the domes- 
tic industries dependent upon these markets will be compelled 
to operate at lower capacity, less efficiently, and at greater cost. 
This is bound to have a detrimental effect upon our industries 
and is apt to jeopardize the productive prosperity of the United 
States and to deprive our workers of steady employment. 

These considerations are aside from another important phase, 
namely, if foreign countries are to repay their indebtedness to 
the United States and to trade with us they must have an outlet 
for their products, for they can only continue to trade by paying 
us either in the form of commodities or services. This does not 
necessarily mean that each country must trade directly with us, 
but in shaping our import tariff policies we must not make our 
tariff so prohibitive that it will be impossible for foreign coun- 
tries to trade with us. Excessive tariff barriers will make it 
difficult for countries indebted to us to pay us either directly 
through goods or services sent us or indirectly through goods or 
services sold to other countries whose products are shipped to 
this country. 

The Republican member of the Ways and Means Committee 
from New Jersey [Mr. BAcHARracH] fully recognizes the impor- 
tunce of this condition, for he is quoted in the May 8 copy of 
the Journal of Commerce as saying: 

But should the rates carried in this bill be approved by the Senate, I 

lieve we will have reached that point in tariff legislation beyond which 
not without the danger of seriously interfering with our 
trace. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
now 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resum<d the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of 


pO L1E% 


we can 20 


eign 


The time of the gentleman from “ew York 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


rise, 








| 
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the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to readjust the tariff and had come to no resolution thereon. 


PEANUTS 


Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp an address I made on peanuts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address made 
by me on the subject of peanuts: 

The address is us follows: 

The second district of Virginia is probably the greatest peanut- 
producing section of a similar area in this country, and the beautiful 
little city of Suffolk, located in the center of that area, is the greatest 
peanut market in the world. 

Many years ago, I am advised, some one took peanuts to China to 
attempt their cultivation. The Chinese took to peanuts like a duck 
to water, and what those Chinese don’t know about peanuts now is 
not worth knowing. In 1914 they were beginning to interfere mate- 
rially with the sale of American nuts. During the years of the World 
War these peanut shipments ceased, but, beginning again in 1922,: 
they began to ship peanuts to this country in great quantities. In 
1922 peanuts, both shelled and unshelled, were imported as follows, 
these figures being taken from the foodstuff division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and figures being given only in the millions: 


Pounds 
11, 000, 000 
. 52, 000, 000 
61, 000, 000 
83, 000, 000 

During the recent disturbance in China the importations dropped 
off and for 1926 there were 46,000,000 pounds ; 1927, 43,000,000 pounds ;; 
and 1928, 69,000,000 pounds. So you can see they are now after the 
American market in earnest and unless our American farmers are given 
protection they can not possibly survive this competition. : 

Peanuts are a commodity not connected with any other schedule and 
to allow an adequate tariff on peanuts would disrupt no other schedule 
in the tariff bill. 

I am frank to say that I do not believe the farm relief bill will 
materially affect our peanut farmers. The only thing which can help 
them is an adequate tariff on peanuts which will protect them from 
this cheap Chinese competition, 

The prevailing wage in China is from 10 to 15 cents per day, fre- 
quently less than this, as they are raised by women and children on 
little plots of their own, and there is no way to estimate their wages. 

Depending on Mr. Hoover's promise to save the American market 
for the American farmer I have told the peanut farmers of my district 
that they could depend on Mr. Hoover and the Republican Party to 
make this promise good. I believed it and they believed me. Chinese 
peanuts are raised, brovght across the ocean on empty ships returning 
from China, largely as ballast, and landed in San Francisco and 
Hampton Roads and sold at 2% cents a pound. They send over 
principally the shelled peanut and only the large, select nut, cor- 
responding to the Virginia Jumbo, named for and made famous by 
Jumbo, the elephant in Barnum and Bailey's circus. The American field- 
run peanut has an average of only 40 per cent of these Jumbo peanuts, 
hence an American buyer would pay less for the American field-run 
nut than for the select Chinese nut. This automatically reduces the 
tariff of 6 cents to about 4 cents. 

According to the report of the Tariff Commission, Table 48, page 94, 
it shows the average cost of domestic nuts shelled f. o. b. mills a3 
follows: Extra large (corresponding to the Chinese imported nut), 11.68 
cents per pound, 

While I can not commend too highly the work of the faithful members 
of the Ways and Means Committee who have labored so patiently in 
the preparation of this new tariff bill, and while I hesitate to express 
an opinion contrary to the views of that committee, having been born 
and raised in the peanut section and knowing the difficulties of the 
peanut farmers, I feel that I am prepared to speak intelligently on this 
subject. 

At the hearings before the Tariff Commission the commission esti- 
mated the average yield per acre at 1,202 pounds. This may be true 
of the more progressive farmers who have the money to buy farm 
machinery and ample fertilizer, but it is by no means true of the average 
farmer, many of whom are poor negroes and who have neither the money, 
machinery, nor fertile land of their more successful neighbors, and we 
are equally anxious to help them in their industrial endeavors. 

The Agricultural Department, from 1921 to 1927, found that the 
average yield per acre was 917 pounds, and, according to the census 
report, the average was 885 pounds. The gentleman from Georgia, 
Judge Crisp, a member of the Ways and Means Committee, who filed 
a brief before the committee on this subject, states in his brief that 
the average yleld in Georgia for 1925 and 1926 was only 608 pounds 
per acre; and the United States Tariff Commission finds that in China 
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the average yield per acre is 2,661 pounds, showing the intensity with 
which the Chinese cultivate these nuts. We introduced before the 
Tariff Commission 75 farmers as witnesses, who testified that the aver- 
age yield in Virginia is about 900 pounds per acre. 

I attended a hearing of the peanut growers and cleaners preparatory 
to presenting this matter to the Ways and Means Committee. Many 
were of the opinion that 8 cents on shelled peanuts and 6 cents on un- 
shelled was the fair and reasonable rate to put the American farmer on 
an equality with the Chinese farmer. They took the view that while 
& cents was fair that they would only ask the minimum which they feit 
would protect them and decided on 6 cents for unshelled and 7 cents 
for shelled peanuts. This, however, was the very minimum and all 
agreed that the American farmer could not compete with China with a 
lesser rate. The present bill gives walnuts not shelled a protection of 
5 cents per pound and shelled 15 cents per pound. Edible nuts not 
shelled 5 cents and shelled 10 cents. Brazil nuts not shelled 5 cents, 
shelled 10 cents. We would like to have 10 cents on peanuts, but are 
only asking 6 cents on unshelled and 7 cents on shelled. 

Last October I drove through the Peanut Belt with Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis. He had never seen peanuts grow, so we stopped 
at a farmer’s house and asked him to let us dig up a few peanuts. He 
gladly consented and he and his sons came out in the field with us, 
told us to dig up a car load if we wished, that they were no good to him 
and that he intended to plow them under or turn his razorback hogs 
in on them to grow Smithfield hams, as it would not pay him to dig 
them for the market. He found out who Secretary Davis was and said 
to him, “ Won’t you please take this message back to Washington for me 
and beg the people in Washington to protect us from Chinese peanuts.” 
He said, “I, my sons, and daughters work hard here all the year and 
when we come to market our crop we find that it frequently does not 
pay us to dig them.” He said further, “I would like to have my 
children dressed in decent clothes and be able to send them to school 
properly dressed. I would also, after working all the year, like to have 
an automobile, not a fine one like your’s out there (we were driving 
a Buick), but just a Ford.’’ He further told Mr. Davis that if he would 
take that message to Washington for him and get the relief that he 
and his fellow farmers were praying for that he could have his whole 
crop of peanuts. We promised to bring the message here; and here I 
am to-day delivering to you this message of this humble Virginia farmer 
who believed our campaign pledges and is now asking us to make good 
on them, 

Peanuts are raised in practically every Southern Atlantic and Gulf 
State from Virginia to Texas. There is no politics in this cry for 
relief from the Virginia and southern farmers. I know our friends on 
the Democratic side are as much interested in the protection of their 
constituents on this commodity as Iam. Judge Crisp, Judge Kerr, and 
many of our Democratic friends, including my friend and predecessor 
in office, Mr. Deal, have been active in trying to secure relief for the 
peanut farmers. 

I want to say to you in conclusion that they voted for me largely 
on my promise to use every effort in my power to secure for them 
an adequate tariff on peanuts. I was sincere in the promise I made and 
the hope I held out to our people. I know my party is sincere in 
trying its best to give relief to the farmers of our country, regardless 
of whether they live in Maine or Texas, California or Virginia, and I 
beg of you not to send me back to my people to tell them that the 
Republican Party, whom I held out to them as their friend, did not 
think enough of them to give them an absolutely necessary increase of 
1 cent a pound on their peanuts. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend in my remarks in the Recorp a letter from 
the Myles Salt Works, of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, every Member 
of Congress has as constituents high protectionists, moderate 
tariff men, and those who want their products on the free list. 


There are no free traders, but there are many who desire to | 


be on the free list. There are many who would advocate free 
trade if the world were not on a protection basis, and who 
realize that the tariff is institutional with us, as was proven by 
well-known Democratic Members of this House during the dis- 
cussion of the pending bill, which is not a perfect measure. 
It is fdr from it from the standpoint of some of my friends and 
constituents and judged by the expression of some Republican 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means. For instance, 
our coffee dealers and drinkers can not understand why, inas- 
much as the people of New Orleans and southern Louisiana 


are the only part of the population who use chickory as a de- | 
lightful flavoring ingredient of coffee, the duty on it should be | 


increased to satisfy and profit a few people in one district in 
Michigan. 

Again our dealers in garbanzos are mystified at a removal 
of that food product from the free list to the dutiable list. Gar- 
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banzos are not used in this country. I know of one store at the 
French market in New Orleans where they may be bought in 
small quantities. Occasionally passengers on ships bound for 
Central or South America or Mexico may get them as part of 
the midday meal or at dinner. The only effect that the re- 
moval can have is to force merchants and exporters to handle 
this commodity in bond, which would render the business unprof- 
itable and drive it away from our ports and strike a blow at 
our export trade. 

I hope the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means 
will finally see these two matters as my constituents see them, 
and make the proper correction by amendment, which will, in 
all probability, be a privilege reserved to him by the rule under 
which the bill will be considered. 

The salt people of Louisiana want proper or adequate pro- 
tection and their case is presented by the following letter, 
which ought to bring to the Republican majority of the com- 
mittee the thought so well expressed by Burns when he 
exclaimed: 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 10, 1929. 
Hon. JAMES O'CONNOR, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. O'CoNNoR; Thanks very much for your telegram of the 
8th in reference to the duty on salt cake. We were very much disap- 
pointed in seeing it remain on the free list in the new tariff bill. 
Think this tariff adjustment is most unfair and unjust and purely 
sectional. 

The duty on anhydrous salt cake was formerly $2 per ton and is 
now raised to $4 per ton, while our product, salt cake, is practically the 
same commodity with the exception that the anhydrous sodium sulphate 
is purified somewhat, and it costs very little to do this, and this product 
is manufactured largely in the North for textile and rayon manufac- 
turers’ usage, and many of the plants that use this are in the interior 
where the foreign product is not so effectively competitive on account 
of freights to the interior from the ports. here is, however, not much 
use in the South for this product and the anhydrous material is made 
by the big chemical companies in the North, and the action of the com- 
mittee certainly shows their influence. Our product, not being anhy- 


drous or just commercial salt cake, goes to the paper mills and here, no 
doubt, strong influence of these big people has had its effect. 

These Kraft Paper Mills have a duty on their finished product of 
30 per cent, which would mean $25 to $35 per ton protection, and a 
duty on salt cake of $5 per ton would only affect their costs in manu- 
facturing their paper about 40 or 50 cents per ton of paper. 

If Louisiana ever develops a large chemical industry it is in absolute 


need of protection against European competition. Germany delivers 
here to the Gulf ports at very low prices, and freight rates to the 
interior consuming points from the Gulf ports on salt cake are the 
same as from our plant, and to some points even less than from our 
plant. Our investment in our chemical plant is a million and a quarter 
dollars and is made unprofitable by the Germans dumping about 30,000 
tons of salt cake into the Gulf ports in 1928 as against only a few 
tons in 1927, and, unless a duty is placed on this product, they will be 
able to ship into this country larger amounts in 1929. 

If the anhydrous salt cake (sodium sulphate) is in need of $4 per 
ton duty for the northern manufacturer, then our product would be 
justly entitled to $6 or more, if one would consider an equalization of 
freight rates. 

There is another angle to this subject that should be given considera- 
tion. Only recently the press has carried a story of a large German- 


|} owned chemical company to be developed in this country, therefore, if 


the foreign-owned chemical company can ship into this country, duty 
free, raw products such as sodium sulphate, and after bringing it in 
here free convert it at small cost into the anhydrous sodium sulphate 
which carries a duty of $4 per ton, we are simply opening the way 
for Germany undermining our own chemical development in this country. 

I have taken the liberty to ask Mr. William H. Metson, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to call on you, as he is interested in some of the far 
western salt-cake properties, and I understand he is now in Washing- 
ton. I expect to be in Washington next week and will be glad to see 


} you. 


Very truly yours, 
Mytes Sart Co. (Lrp.), 
Wm. H. Potack, President. 


It looks like this letter contains valuable suggestions and I 
hope the ruling tariff advocates, champions, and overlords of 
the House will give them the thoughtful consideration they 
deserve, and accord salt and salt cake a rate that will make it 
a prosperous and profitable enterprise. I have many letters 
on the subject of this bill all protesting some item that is 
either burdensome in its rate or insufficient to give adequate 
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protection, all of which have produced the following reflections 
and ruminations. 

if it be a fundamentally sound doctrine that in too much dis- 
cussion the truth is lost, I wonder what wisdom if any this bill 
will express when it is finally through conference. Of course, 
there are a great many people in the country who do believe 
that sume good does result from a great deal of talk. I am 
under the impression that a great many of our thoughtful 
citizens, perhaps not a majority, would be glad to see this bill 
deadlocked or sepulchered in conference. Because already it 
is on the winds, as “Tommy Atkins” says, that the Senate will 
make so many alterations in the bill that House leaders will 
not know their lacerated and mangled offspring when the 
crowd on the other side of the Capitol gets through with it. 

A great deal of talk has been indulged in with respect to a 
scientific tariff bill and the application of formulas that might 
originate with the so-called experts. Experts are becoming 
unnitigated nuisances. You can get as many on your side as 
your opponents can get on their side of any subject that has to 
he discussed. The experts in the tariff field are very much like 
experts in handwriting. If they were worth a rap they would 
be making a better living as merchants or tradesmen than they 
make as being so-called experts. As a matter of fact, inasmuch 
as life itself is so illogical, as Winston Churchill said on one 
oceasion, and all of its activities, impulses, and expressions 
correspondingly difficult to understand, the only way to guide 
it is by the experience of those who have gone through the mill. 
In other words, our domestic merchants, tradesmen, indus- 
trialists, and financiers know approximately the tariff rates we 
ought to have in order to promote the protective system. The 
extremists among them are kept within reasonable bounds and 
are counteracted by conservatists and those who have an op- 
posing interest. That somewhat varallels the thought that 
some one expressed when he said tariffs are necessary nuisances 
because the nations of the earth are each and every one on a 
tariff basis. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock sized up the sit- 
uation, in the judgment of many, about as accurately as any 
man who ever expressed himself on the tariff. He said it was 
a local issue, and that is evidenced by the Members who are 
asking for protection for some local product, though they will not 
say they will vote for the bill if protection is given them. He 
got more fame out of that sentence than he did out of all of his 
military exploits. ‘Tariffs are very much like transportation 
rates. Like Topsy, they both grew, and the best thing that 
the Ways and Means Committee or any other committee could 
do would be to carry out President Hoover’s thought on the 
subject and merely correct any inaccuracies or defects that may 
be the result of the development and expansion of the tariff 
field. Two or three things, however, are becoming clear to 
the American mind as a result of the innumerable editorials, 
letters, and statements made on the subject of the tariff. One 
is that we as a Frankenstein are creating monsters across 
both oceans through our tremendous loans of $16,000,000,000 
up to the present and that amount will continue to grow in 
hugeness. Are we with the fruits of our industry rehabilitating 
Europe and Asia and their enterprises so that these offsprings 
of our money and toil will in time tear us to pieces and leave 
us in the dust? What, if anything, can be done to apply the 
eorrective in time? It was the Huns, the Vandals, and the 
Goths who sent Rome tottering to its destruction and fall, but 
only after Rome had taught them, the then lesser breeds with- 
out the law, how to accomplish that performance. In other 
words, it was the colonies built by Rome that finally despoiled 
her. 

Another question is, What are we going to do with the Philip- 
pines? Prior to 1858 very few people in the United States knew 
anything about the Philippines. Our fleet under Dewey was out 
in the eastern seas because the big fellows in this Nation thought 
China was to be dismembered into fragments and we were look- 
ing to be in on the killing. The Spanish-American War fitted in 
with cour purpose, 
base of operations when the civilized nations of the earth, hun- 


gry as dogs and fierce as wolves, would swoop down on China. | 


Of course that looked all right militarily and perhaps otherwise 
in that day, for that was before Japan had licked Russia and 


demonstrated to the world that a new power had stepped on the | 


stage, and that, in so far as the Orient was concerned, a domi- 
nating factor in Nippon had sprung into existence. Old Kasper 
thought the Battle of Blenheim was a famous victory, and, in 
like manner, a great many Americans went wild over the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. “’Twas a 
famrous victory,” but has any good come of it? 

The flag of our country, the flag of a free people, the emblem 
f a great Republic, the Stars and Stripes, that should be asso- 
| with the freedom of which we boast, waves over a subju- 





The Philippines would furnish us with a | 
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gated people who, like the peoples of every generation that ever 
lived on this earth, are clamoring for their political independ- 
ence and who will not be appeased by the material blessings and 
gratifications you or we have been so liberally bestowing upon 
them. The politician, banker, or industrialist, or preacher, if 
there be any difference among them, who believes that you can 
purchase a people into acquiescence, is either ignorant or unmind- 
ful of what the pages of history teach. There may be a few in 
the islands who pretend to be satisfied, but they have the con- 
tempt of their fellows who think if they do not say— 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat. 


But aside from the obligation we owe to freedom and the 
perfectly proper political aspirations of mankind, in our own 
interests we should immediately begin seriously to consider the 
independence of the Philippines and permit them to work out 
their own destiny and salvation in accordance with their own 
cultural inclinations and intellectual hopes and yearnings. 

They would be a liability in a war with an oriental power, 
for we would probably lose them in the first week of the con- 
flict and regain them only through the general result that 
would flow from ultimate victory and treaty. 

A possession 7,000 miles away from our shores is too far 
from Broadway, to use good, understandable Americanism, 
and if they are not now an economic burden, they soon will be. 
There is no use wasting words to prove this. That need not 
be proven which is self-evident ; and why light candles when the 
sun shines bright? 

If not settled before then, the next presidential campaign 
ought to be pitched so that our tremendous loans we are mak- 
ing to foreign countries and their implications and ramifica- 
tions and the desirability of releasing the Philippines should be 
the chief issues. Such a discussion would be far better for the 
welfare and the intellectual advancement and development of 
our countrymen than the wretchedly low-grade stuff and 
hideous balderdash the people had to endure from the pulpit, 
editorial sanctums, and the hustings during the last disgraceful 
presidential campaign. 

The tariff is not an issue any longer. A tariff for revenue was 
the slogan of the Democratic Party for years and in its time 
it was a good slogan. But with the advent of the income tax 
law that slogan in all of its manifestations went or should have 
gone to the boneyard. What is desired by the people more than 
anything else is stabilization in tariff rates and as little tinker- 
ing as possible for like the doctrine of stare decisis in the field 
of legalistic and property rights it is better perhaps to have a 
stabilized though perhaps faulty tariff structure that makes for 
something like permanency than a vacillating rate policy that 
makes for nothing so much as uncertainty and confusion, which 
are the bane of our commercial life, intercourse, and movement. 
Let me close by reiterating that our two major problems are 
the Philippines and our huge loans abroad, so vast in total that 
the imagination is intrigued by the figures, 

It was Peter the Great who said, “ After the Swedes have 
taught me how to fight I will knock the stuffing out of them.” 
Those may not have been the exact words, but that is sub- 
stantially what his declaration was. That is what he would 
have anyhow said if he were acquainted with the powerful 
punch and expressive force that lies in our American vernacular. 
But in all seriousness, “ Whither goest thou ” might be addressed 
to each of us as a unit or symbol of our national greatness. 

One thing appears certain, and that is that we will have to 
maintain the protective system of this country in its widest and 
fullest significance. That means the development of our water- 
ways, the construction of roads, and the stimulation of our 
domestic commerce, which is far away as yet from its goal 
when every lane should be lighted by electricity and be bright- 
ened with fire of invention, homes that should attest the great- 
ness and the glory, the wealth and the grandeur of country by 
the sculpture and the painting that will adorn, each being an 
art gallery and a music house into which the singers and 
orchestras of the world will nightly send their melody. Such a 
protective system is not in harmony with the colonization of 
our wealth, the exile of the fruits of our labor, thought, and 
toil abroad in foreign lands. Such a movement is antagonistic 
to our domestic development. Such an expansion, if it be 
expansion, is like sowing dragons’ teeth that may spring up as 
armed men to wreck our hopes and make us one with yesterday. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY SUSINESS 
Mr. TILSON. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that there is 
no business for Calendar Wednesday, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Calendar Wednesday business be dispensed with until 
the conclusion of the consideration of the tariff bill, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that business in order on Calendar Wednesday 


shall be dispensed with until consideration of the tariff bill is | 


concluded. Is there objection? 2 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and it is not my intention to object, a great many gentlemen 
are asking me for time. 
12 or 15 hours. I am wondering if we will go along until 
probably Saturday night with general debate. 

Mr. 'TILSON. 
Members need that to fully express themselves, I think there 
will be no objection to that. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand it correctly, you have not 
determined your policy with reference to this bill and will not 
until you can confer again in the Hall and that probably your 
next conference will be about Thursday? 

Mr. TILSON. It will not be earlier, 

Mr. GARNER.: And at that time the gentleman will be able 
to state what the program is? 

Mr. TILSON. I hope to be able to do so with much more 
definiteness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
3y unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 


FHiare, at the request of Mr. STEVENSON, for the balance of the | 


week on account of illness of his mother, 
ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 


10 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned 


Wednesday, May 15, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 2987) authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a migratory-bird refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, 
Barton County, Kans.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 2938) for the 
erection of a public building at Henderson, Rusk County, Tex. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 2939) for the determina- 
tion and payment of certain claims against the Choctaw In- 
dians enrolled as Mississippi Choctaws; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A Dill (H. R. 2940) to provide for the 
extension of the boundary limits of the proposed Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, the establishment of which is au- 
thorized by the act approved May 22, 1926 (44 Stat. 616); to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 2941) 
authorizing the pay of warrant officers on the retired list for 
transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve and Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve who served as commissioned or warrant 
officers during the World War; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2942) authorizing payment of six months’ 


death gratuity to beneficiaries of transferred members of the | 


Fleet Naval Reserve and Fleet Marine Corps Reserve who die 
while on active duty; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2943) providing for the retirement of en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps who become physi- 
cally incapacitated for active duty as an incident of their serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2944) providing for hospitalization and 
medical treatment of transferred members of the Fleet Naval 
Reserve and the Fleet 


Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2945) to correct the status of transferred 
members of the Fleet Naval Reserve and Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve who served in higher enlisted ratings during the World 
War; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 2946) to amend section 4 of the 
act of July 14, 1862, as amended, commonly called the general 
pension law; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: Joint resolution (H, J. Res. T4) authoriz- 
ing the Smithsonian Institution to accept J 
his art collection for permanent exhibition in 
Gallery of Art; to the Committee on the Library. 


the National 
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coos | 
I have already applications for some | 


If there is sufficient demand for time so that | 


until to-morrow, | 


Marine Corps Reserve in Government | 
hospitals without expense to the reservist; to the Committee on | 


from John Gellatly | 
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Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
| referred as follows: 

Resolution of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
commending the Hon. George A. Parks, Governor of Alaska, for 
the marked ability in which he has performed the duties of his 
office ; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. BRUMM: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States, and especially the United States Senator and Congress- 
men from Pennsylvania, to use their best effort to amend the 
tariff law in a manner that will bring adequate protection to 
the coal, textile, and art-glass industries of Pennsylvania from 
this very destructive foreign competition; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 2947) granting an increase of 
pension to Lottie Tavender; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2948) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Missouri Ackley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 2949) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie C. Fry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 2950) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2951) 
granting six months’ pay to Frank J. Hale; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 2952) granting a pension to 
Fleming Trexler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 2953) granting a pension to 
Nancy Shepherd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 2954) granting a pen- 
sion to Tina Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 2955) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca Holman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2956) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecea Paisley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2957) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes A. Boyles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 2958) granting a pension to 
James W. Scott; io the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A Dill (H. R. 2959) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna Belle Loney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 2960) granting a pension 
to Charlie Theodore McGraw ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 2961) granting a 
pension to May F. Wright; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

400. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Grand 
| Court of California, Foresters of America, urging a reduction 
of income tax on earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

401. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of Big Six Post, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, urging Congress of the United States to repeal 
the eighteenth amendment and its enacting laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

402. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the officers of the Anti- 
National Origin Clause League, of Detroit, Mich., urging the 
repeal of the national-origins provision of the immigration act 
of 1924: to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

403. Also, petition of the Maj. John C. Dust Camp, No. 40, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Lansing, Mich., of -250 members, 
| urging the passage of Senate bill 476, a bill granting an increase 

of pen Idiers, nurses of the war 

with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief 
expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 
404. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of the El Paso Printing 

Industries (Inc.), protesting against the printing of stamped 
| envelopes by the Government at a price considered unfair to 
private business by said organization; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

105. By Mr. ROMJUE: Memorial of James M. Spangler, of 
Clinton, Mo., relative to farm relief and tariff legislation; to the 
| Commitiee on Agriculture, i 





sion to certain s« sailors, and 
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SENATE 
Wepnespay, May 15, 1929 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 7, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Brookhart Greene 
Broussard Hale 
Burton Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale Heflin 
Deneen Howell 
Dill Johuson 
Edge Kean 
Fess Keyes Sheppard Watson 
Fletcher King Shortridge Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 312, | 
the census and apportionment bill. 


Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
which was referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions: 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Oklahoma 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 

Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 


House Joint Memorial 9 (by Mr. Tarwater) 
IN THE HOUSE, 
IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
NINTH SESSION, 
To the President and the Congress of the United Statcs: 
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Your memorialists, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 
ninth regular session assembled, do most respectfully represent that: 

Whereas mining is the basic industry of the Territory of Alaska, and 
upen which a high percentage of the population, trades, and traffic of 
the Territory are directly or indirectly dependent ; and 

Whereas approximately 95 per cent of the area of Alaska is public 
land largely under the jurisdiction and control of the Interior Depart- 
ment and the development and utilization of the mineral resources 
within which are matters of concern and responsibility on the part of 
the Government of the United States; and 

Whereas these vast areas of public land are not subject to taxation 
by the Territory of Alaska and therefore yield no revenue to the 
Territorial Treasury ; and 

Whereas there is a large area of undeveloped mineral land tributary 
to the Government-owned Alaska Railroad, and we feel that every 
encouragement should be given to further the development of the min- 
eral resources of this region, particularly since from this source the 
Alaska Railroad must derive its tonnage; and 

Whereas the future development of the agricultural industry of the 
interior of Alaska depends almost entirely on the development of the 
mining industry ; and 

Whereas it is of the utmost importance in the continued growth of 
the mining industry that authentic information be secured and dissemi- 
nated as to the economic importance and commercial availability of the 
mineral resources of the Territory and as to the extent and significance 
of the development of such resources, and that all possible assistance 
be given to prospectors in their search for and development of valuable 
mineral substances and in making contact with prospective investors in 
mining prospects; and 

Whereas we are informed that such important mining States of the 
West as California and Idaho, and also the Province of British Colum- 
bia, in Canada, realizing the importance to their mining industries of 
services such as those above outlined, maintain and liberally support 
extensive organizations in the form of mining bureaus and departments 
charged with the duty of gathering such data and rendering such gerv- 
ices, and we believe such services are of equal or even greater impor- 
tance in Alaska; and 

Whereas during each of the past two biennial sessions of the Legis- 
lature the Territory of Alaska has appropriated $20,000 as a fund to 
essist in defraying the field and office expenses of mining engineers of 
the United States Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey assigned by | 
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the Interior Department to duty in Alaska for the purposes of making 
mining investigations, assisting prospectors, and the inspection of mines 
under the direction of the supervising mining engineer for those 
bureaus in Alaska; and 

*Whereas from the year 1922 to July 1, 1925, the said Bureau of 
Mines assigned to duty in Alaska three mining engineers besides the 
supervising mining engineer and allotted for their salaries and expenses 
in making such mining investigations the sum appropriated by the 
Congress for such work in the amount of $22,000 per annum, as a result 
of which very valuable service was rendered to the mining industry of 
Alaska ; and 

Whereas on July 1, 1925, the engineers and funds available for 
making mining investigations and conducting mine inspection in Alaska 
were transferred from the Bureau of Mines to the Geological Survey, 
since which time the appropriations and funds allotted thereunder and 
the personnel of engineers assigned to making mining investigations, 
assisting prospectors, and conducting mine inspection in Alaska from 
time to time have been reduced and curtailed until the sum so allotted 
for such work now amounts to only $4,500 per annum, and part of the 
services of the supervising mining engineer, who has other important 
duties, are alone available for such work within the entire Territory, 
and a large part of the funds appropriated by the Territory to assist 
in defraying the ficld and office expenses of this important work have 
remained unexpended on account of the removal by the Government of 
three engineers as above recited, and the appropriation thereof has 
thereby been rendered futile and of no avail; and 

Whereas the services of at least two additional mining engineers are 
urgently necessary in order to properly and effectively conduct mining 
investigations, assist prospectors, and conduct mine inspection in the 
Territory, and the Territory is willing to continue to appropriate as 
heretofore its proper share of the expense of such services other than 
salaries ; 

Now, therefore, we, your memorialists, earnestly urge your honorable 
body to appropriate sufficient funds to pay the salaries and a reason- 
able proportion of the expenses of two additional mining engineers, and 
that the proper departmental executive officers be authorized and 
directed to assign and maintain such engineers in Alaska for the pur- 
pose of performing the duties necessary in adequately carrying on the 
work hereinbefore described; and that the said departmental executive 
ofiicers be further authorized to cooperate with the Territory of Alaska 
in conducting said work, 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

Passed by the house of representatives, April 18, 1929. 

R. C. RorHEeNBURG, 
Speaker of the House, 

Attest: 

LAURENCE Kerr, Clerk of the House, 

Passed by the senate April 29, 1929, 

Witt A. STEEL, 
President of the Senate, 

Attest: 

CasH Con, Secretary of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 


| lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the Territory 


of Hawaii, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 
Concurrent Resolution 

Whereas the women of the Territory of Hawaii have shown an interest 
in civie affairs and in the administration of justice at least equal to 
that shown by the men; and 

Whereas it is but proper that women should be permitted to serve 
as jurors; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii desires to enact 
a law to permit women to serve on juries; and 
- Whereas such a law would be in direct conflict with the provisions 
of section 83 of the organic act: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawait 
(the Senate concurring), That Congress be requested to so amend the 
provisions of section 88 of the organic act that the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii may enact a law permitting women to serve on 
juries; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, and 
to the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

Tne HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THD 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 27, 1929. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was 

adopted in the House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii on 


| April 11, 1929. 


Speaker House of Representatives, 


Clerk House of Representatives, 
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Tue SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF FIAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 27, 1929. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was 
adopted in the Senate of the Territory of Hawaii on April 26, 1929. 
aia ’ 
Vice President of the Senate. 


Clerk of the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 
Chapter — 
Relative to nvemorializing Congress for Federal aid in the control of the 
western pine bark beetle 

Whereas timber constitutes one of the greatest resources of Cali- 
Yornia and other Western States where the lumber industry gives 
employment to over half of the wage earners of the Pacific coast; and 

Whereas the of western United States now contain two- 
thirds of the remaining virgin timber resources of the country, and 
the entire Nation is dependent upon these forests for its supply of 
timber and other forest products; and 

Whereas bark beetles and other forest insects are annually destroy- 
ing hundreds of millions of board feet of virgin timber each year, 
and such losses by insects exceed the total annual growth of young 
timber in this region, and the losses in the pine region of the West 
caused by beetles is greater than the loss by fire; and 

Whereas such losses are resulting in a too rapid exploitation of the 
timber resources of this region in an effort to salvage timber before 
it is killed by insects; and 

Whereas these insect depredations have become a serious threat to 
the timber resources comparable to the activities of the boll weevil and 
corn borer in other parts of the Nation; and 

Whereas it is impossible to control bark beetle infestations on private 
lands unless control work is also conducted upon adjoining federally 
owned lands; and 

Whereas a very large proportion of all timber in the West 
owned by the United States Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and assembly, jointly, That the Legislature 
of the State of California respectfully urge and request adequate 
Federal assistance in the control of this great forest menace and 
the adoption by the Congress of the United States of appropriate 
legislation for the appropriation of the requisite funds for the purpose 
of meeting this emergency; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be, and’ he is hereby, 
directed to transmit copies of these resolutions to the President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of Agriculture, to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and to each of the Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


Adopted in senate January 9, 1929. 


forests 


is 


J. A. BrerK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted in assembly January 18, 1929. 


Artnur A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
This resolution was received by the governor this 26th day of Feb- 
ruary, A. D, 1929, at 11.05 o'clock a. m. 
CHARLES A. WHITMORE, 
Private Secretary of the Governor. 
The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, Which was referred to the Committee on Immigration: 
Senate Joint Resolution 6 
Chapter — 

Relating to an act of Congress of the United States restricting immi- 
gration of aliens ineligible to citizenship and a proposed modification 
of said act 
Whereas in 1921 the Legislature of the State of California by appro- 

priate resolution urged upon Congress the necessity for the continued 


adherence to the policy of the United States restricting the right of | 


citizenship, and likewise protested against any attempt by 
otherwise to permit the immigration of ineligible aliens; and 

Whereas in 1924, after full investigation and consideration, Congress 
by general law prohibited the immigration of aliens ineligible to citi- 
zenship; and 

Whereas various organizations 
persistently songht to influence Congress to recede from such 
and the to said policy has been urged by the American 
Legion, American Federation of Labor, the Grange, and the Native Sons 
of the Golden West, the first three of which organizations have repeat- 
edly in their annual conventions by resolutions expressed their con- 
tinued support of the congressional action; and 


treaty or 


have since the passage of said act 


adherence 


policy, | 
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Whereas there is now in progress a nation-wide campaign designed to 
substitute the quota system for the rigid and effective exclusion of 
Asiatic laborers as provided in the general immigration act of 1924: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, 

| jointly, That the legismture of this State protests against any char- 
acter of action designed to modify the present immigration laws relat- 

| ing to the exclusion of Asiatic laborers and reaffirms its belief that the 
privilege of American citizenship should continue to be restricted as 
at present, and that the privilege of immigration should be extended 
only to those people who may become citizens of the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
the State of California be urged to present the seriousness of the pres- 
ent situation to the attention of their colleagues and to the departments 
of the Federal Government, and to use all honorable means to prevent 
modification of the present naturalization and exclusion laws; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the Senate of the State of California 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to each Member of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

Adopted in senate March 12, 1929. 

J. A. Brexk, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted in assembly March 21, 1929. 
ArTHUR A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
This resolution was received by the governor this 29th day of March, 
A. D. 1929, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
CrarLes A. WHITMORE, 
Private Secretary of the Governor. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Senate Joint Resolution 8 
Chapter — 
Relating to the Federal income tax law 


Whereas just and equitable taxation is a matter of paramount im- 
portance to all American citizens; and 

Whereas it is apparent that grave injustice results from the failure 
of the Federal income tax law to properly differentiate between earned 
incomes and unearned incomes; and 

Whereas an earned income is the measure of value of service ren- 
dered by the worker to the community and unearned income is the 
measure of value received by the individual from the community, and 
earned incomes are thus received in return for service of any sort— 
mental or physical—as distinguished from incomes from investments or 
from property; and 

Whereas it is apparent that wealth received by an individual who 
did not create it should bear a heavier tax than wealth received by an 
individual who did create it; and 

Whereas to tax earned income heavily is to penalize thrift and in- 
dustry, and is a direct tax on labor and tends to retard enterprise and 
achievement: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, 
jointly, That the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Congress of the United States be hereby memorialized and urged that a 
reduction of 50 per cent be made in the tax rate on earned incomes 
below the tax rate on unearned incomes; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the is hereby directed to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to the Senators and Representatives from California in the Congress 
of the United States. 


senate 


H. L. CARNAHAN, 
President of the Senate. 
LEVEY, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 


EpGar C. 
Adopted in senate March 8, 1929, 
J. A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted in assembly March 21, 1929. 
ArTueur A. OHNIMCS, 
Chief Cierk of the 


gove 


Assembly 
This resolution was received by the 


D. 1929, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


rnor this 29th day of March, 
A. 
CHARLES A, WHITMORE 


Private Secretary of the Governor. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Iowa, which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
! rency: 
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House concurrent resolution 


Whereas the several States of the Union are prohibited from taxing 
the personal property of national banks and may tax their shares only 
as permitted by Congress, under the provisions of section 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, which in effect permits the tax- 
ation of suck shares in the same manner as other moneyed capital within 
the State; and. 

Whereas it is contended by said banks that notes and mortgages in 
the hands of individual citizens representing the investment of their 
personal funds for the purpose of deriving the interest upon such in- 
yestment and in bonds and other security commonly known as moneys 
and credits, are within the meaning of section 5219, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, moneyed capital, and in competition with the 
shares of stock in national banks; and 

Whereas every attempt at taxation of money and credits at more than 
a nominal rate has proved a failure, and the practice of taxing money and 
credits at a low rate has in each of the many States employing that 
method resulted in reaching enormously greater amounts of such prop- 
erty and in producing a larger revenue and in the better distribution 
and equalizing of the burden of maintaining government; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States and many courts 
of last resort in the several States have held taxes levied upon bank 
shares in States taxing money and credits, including money owned by 
individuals and invested by them in mortgages, bonds, and other secur- 
ities, to be invalid, on the ground that a substantial part of such invest- 
ments are other moneyed capital in competition with such bank shares, 
and by reason of the failure of the owners to declare them for taxation 
at a relatively higher rate than that provided by statute; and 

Whereas the schemes contained in section 5219, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, as amended, providing for the taxing of bank shares 
by income or excise rather than by value, are neither practicable nor 
adaptable by the plans of taxation used in States raising their revenue 
by the ad valorem method of taxation, which method has always been 
and now is in use by substantially all the States in the Union; and 

Whereas the States find themselves faced with the choice of radically 
altering their taxation systems to meet the objections of owners of bank 
stock or to virtually exempt such stock from taxation; and 

Whereas an effort is being made by the taxing officials of the various 
States of the Union to bring about the amendment of section 5219, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, so as to permit the continuation of 
the ad valorem method of taxation and the taxing of moneys and credits 
at a relatively low rate, also permitting the taxation of bank shares at 
a higher rate than moneys and credits, and upon a basis fair and 
equitable to the owners of bank stock and the general tax-paying public: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Iowa (the 
Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States be, and the 
same is hereby, urgently petitioned and requested to amend sction 5219, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, so as to permit the taxation of 
the shares of national banks upon a fair and equitable basis, as contem- 
plated by bills now pending before the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress, and amendments proposed thereto; be it further 

Resolved, That on the passage of this resolution, the secretary of 
state shall certify a copy hereof to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to each Senator and Representative of the State of Iowa at 
Washington, D. C, 

J. H. JoHNsOoN, 
Speaker of the House, 
Arco W. MCFARLANE, 
President of the Senate, 

I hereby certify that this resolution originated in the house and is 
known as House Concurrent Resolution 8, 

A. C, GUSTAFSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions of Local Union No. 168, International Brotherhood of 
3lacksmiths and Helpers, the Garage and Property Owners 
Association of California, and the Polk Van Ness & Larkin 
District Association, all of San Francisco, Calif., favoring a re- 
duction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maryland, requesting that Congress take 
appropriate action whereby The Star-Spangled Banner may be 
declared to be the national anthem of the United States of 
America, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 
(See joint resolution printed in full when presented by “Mr. 
GoLpSBOROUGH, May 13, 1929, p. 1168, CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp.) 

Hie also laid before the Senate a joint resolution of the Legis- 
luture of the State of Maryland, favoring amendment to the 
copyright law of 1909, to provide that a person who has copy- 
righted a dramatico-musical or a choral or orchestral composi- 
tion or other musical composition, which composition is offered 
for sale to the public, shall not have the exclusive right to 
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perform the copyrighted work publicly for profit nor be entitled 
to receive any fee or price in addition to the purchase price for 
permission to use the composition in a public performance for 
profit nor be entitled to any penalty if the composition is so 
used without the permission of the copyright proprietor, ete., 
which was referred to the Committee on Patents, (See joint 
resolution printed in full when presented by Mr. Go_pssorovuen, 
May 13, 1929, p. 1168, ConaressionAL Recorp. ) 

He also laid before the Senate a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maryland, requesting Congress to select 
a site for the summer home of the President of the United 
States somewhere in the State of Maryland, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. (See joint 
resolution printed in full when presented by Mr. GoLpssoroucH, 
May 13, 1929, p. 1168, ConGREssIONAL Recorp.) 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a telegram in the nature of 
a memorial from George W. Hill, vice president National Cus- 
toms Service Association, Baltimore, Md., remonstrating against 
section 451 of House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, providing 
that section 5 of the act of February 18, 1911, shall not apply 
in connection with railroad trains, ferries, ete., as being unfair 
and detrimental to the interests of customs inspectors, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a letter in the nature of a petition 
signed by Lillian EH. Bailey, as president of the Department 
of Connecticut Woman's Relief Corps, Danielson, Conn., pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented petitions of Lady Sherman Council, No. 15, 
of Shelton, and Lady Wooster Council, No. 11, of Danbury, Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty, in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for the retention of the national-origins clause in the immigra- 
tion law, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of Ingeborg Lodge, No. 22, of 
Waterbury; Victory Lodge, No. 26, of Middletown; and P. G. 
Lodge, No. 838, of Ansonia, all of the Vasa Order of America, 
and the Swedish-American Republican Club, of Waterbury, all 
of the State of Connecticut, praying- for the repeal of the 
national-origins provision of the existing immigration law, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


CONDITIONS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, a few days ago, desiring to 
know what is the sentiment of the people of North Carolina in 
reference to the Wheeler resolution, I addressed about 100 of 
the leading Republicans and Democrats of North Carolina, and 
I have received replies from nearly all of them. I ask that the 
clerk may read at the desk four of the letters which I have 
received and that the others may be noted in the Recorp. Any- 
one who knows North Carolina will know from a reading of the 
names of the writers that they are among the leading citizens 
of that State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read the letters sent forward by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


LAWNDALE, N. C., May 18, 1929, 
Hon. LEE 8. OVERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Mr. OVERMAN: I have your favor of the 11th in regard to the 
proposed Wheeler resolution. 

I have also noted that the Charlotte Observer has invited the investi- 
gation proposed in that resolution. 

I wish to say, so far as we are concerned, we are not in the least 
afraid of the results of a fair investigation of conditions in and around 
our plant as affecting employees, and we belicve most of the mills, espe- 
cially the successful ones in this section of the country, feel likewise. 

However, on principle I object to such investigations, regardless of 
what the investigation may bring forth. It is a meddlesome procedure, 
which is, to my mind, contemptible as coming from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In the first place, I strongly suspect and firmly believe that those who 
are responsible for the introduction of that resolution have no good 
motive in view except to manufacture propaganda and stir up strife. 

In the third place, I have noted that professional agitators, when they 
are “moved by the spirit” to take action, they usually direct and con- 
fine their activities to cotton mills, especially southern cotton mills, and 
they absolutely ignore conditions that exist in other large industries— 
notably agricultural. 

This convinces me that these so-called reformers are not sincere in 
their endeavors to promote better conditions among the laboring classes, 

If investigations should be made at all, not only the southern mills 
should be investigated but also the northern mills; not only the condi- 
tions of the employees of the mills but the conditions of the employees 
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on the farms in the same section of the country, and especially the con- 
dition of tenants. Anything short of this will not only be unfair but 
will be an absolute farce, in my opinion. 

These one-sided investigations, which are usually made merely for the 
purpose of manufacturing propaganda, usually result in deceiving the 
public, doing injustice to some classes, and encouraging demagoguery 
and hypocrisy in other classes. 

I for one object seriously to the United States Congress sending 
anyone here to investigate us. 

On the other hand, I will be glad to write to Senator WHEELER per- 
sonally, welcoming him personally, or any other Senator, to visit ws, 
and I will be pleased to extend to him every courtesy and show him 
through our plant and through our village. 

With best regards, 

Yours truly, 
CLEVELAND MILL & PowrEr Co., 
Per Joun F. SCHENCK, President. 

P, S.—You will doubtiess remember that Mr. Dawley—as I remember, 
Thomas R. Dawley—a number of years ago was down here to 
investigate factory conditions, and Dawley not only investigated the 
factory conditions but he investigated agricultural conditions around the 
factories and in the mountains, from which most of mill 
employces moved. 

The Labor Department refused to accept his report. 
remember, he published his findings in a book entitled “The Child That 
Toileth Not.” This book is very interesting and to my own knowledge 
is absolutely true to life and to the facts. It 
and referred to until a lot of the 
“humanitarians” up North 
southern labor conditions. 

This letter is not confidential. 


sent 


source the 


As you doubtless 


ought to be published 
* philanthropists ” 


the 


‘ 


misguided and 


subject of 


become enlightened on 


ScotLAND CoTTON MILL, WAVERLY Corton MILt Co., 
Dickson CoTTON MILL, Prince CoTrron MILL Co., 
Laurinburg, N. C., May 13, 1929. 
Hon, Leet 8S. OVERMAN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR OVERMAN: I want to thank you most sincerely for 
your very kind favor of the 11th. 

Your position on the Wheeler resolution is absolutely sound. It would 
be a great disadvantage to the southern mills just at this time, when 
the communist’s leaders are staging strikes throughout the South, to 
have an investigation of labor conditions, for the reason that it would 
be practically impossible to get an unbiased report as to the true condi- 
tions, because the communists are going around painting pictures and 
presenting children as starving and demanding all kinds of claims as 
to wages when there is absolutely no foundation to any of it. 

I know it to be a fact that the southern cotton-mill laborers have 
been treated absolutely fair, and their condition to-day, as compared 
with their condition when they came from the country to work in the 
mills, is marvelous. 

Your position is absolutely sound in opposing this resolution on the 
ground that jt could not do any good whatever, only stir up trouble and 
give the mills a great deal of unfavorable and untrue advertising. 

Of course, if the Wheeler resolution looks as if it is going through, I 
think it should include the entire textile industry in the United States. 
Should we have this it would show up our New England friends in much 
worse shape than the southern mills, 

I think the Southern States are thoroughly able to take care of their 
labor situation and know you will agree with me in this view. 

I am satisfied that I voice the sentiment of the entire cotton industry 
when I congratulate you on the stand you have taken, the newspapers 
of North Carolina notwithstanding. Hence, I trust you will stick to 
your position. 

Again thanking you for writing your letter of the 11th, with highest 
personal regards and best wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
A. M. FairRLey, General Manager. 
OscEOLA MILLS (INC.), 
Gastonia, N. C., May 13, 1929. 
Hon, Ler S. OVERMAN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR: Replying to yours of the 11th, I want to assure you 
that, in my opinion, your position is entirely correct. 

There is no question in my mind but that an investigation ordered at 
this time by the National Congress would be construed to be a victory 
for the communistic leaders in this territory, as they are solely respon- 
sible for this agitation in North Carelina, and, in my opinion, it is one 
of the most dangerous agitations that has ever been staged in this 
country. 

Their headquarters, as you know, have been transferred in a large 
measure from New York to Gastonia, and we have had to bear the brunt 
of this very dangerous agitation. The only object these people have is 
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to try to get a foothold among our laboring people under the guise of 
helping them in an industrial way. They are not making much head- 
way in making Russian reds out of our 100 per cent American people, 
but they would be quick to claim credit for any investigation at this 

time, and I think it would be very harmful to encourage this activity. 
The cotton mills have nothing to conceal and ordinarily would wel- 
come any unbiased investigation that the United States wanted, but I 
think to have this investigation just at this time would be construed as 
a victory for these leaders, who, to say the least, are very unpatriotic 

American citizens, 
Assuring you of my highest regards, I am, yours very truly, 
W. T. RANKIN. 


ALEXANDER MANUFACTURING Co., 

Forest City, N. C., May 13, 1929. 
Hon. LEE S. OVERMAN, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DeaR SENATOR: I have your favor of the 11th, 
ferent North and South Carolina, in r 
resolution, and I write to say that I 
position as to the wisdom of Congre 


addressed to the dif- 
ird to the Wheeler 
agreement with your 
s making any kind of investigation 
of the textile industry at this time, either North or South. 
I think this these 
and eould from such 
if the South could get an honest, fair, and open report from such 
there a certain amount of precoun- 
ceived prejudice against the South and its textile industry. 
letter, I think all such investigations, of any 
industry, should be made by the States and not the Federal Government. 
Personally I do not fear 
vestigations at our plant, but, as 
such work being done by Congress or any 
ment. 


mills of 


am in entire 


would have a tendency to encourage 


communistic 


Jeaders, no good come investigations. I seriously 


doubt 
seems to 


investigations, because 


As you state in your 


rather 
doubt the 


investigation—we 


stated abov I 


honest court in- 
wisdom of 
branch of the Federal Govern- 
I think this would have a tendency to create suspicion on the 
part of the operatives, and no real good could come from such work. 
We believe our people are wel] satisfied, and we know 
housed, with water and lights, and baths in all buildings; and they are 
receiving good, -very much than they could earn 
from any other line of work they might enter; but the very fact that 
Congress, or any branch of the Federal should deem it 
make investigations would on the part 
of the operatives, and might produce a certain amount of unrest among 
the laboring people, because they would naturally reason that if Con- 
gress felt they were not getting a square deal from the mills, it would, 
at least create suspicion, aud bring about undesirable conditions that 
would work against the best interests of the operatives and the mills. 
Very sincerely yours, 


they are well- 


honest wages- more 
Government, 


necessary to reate suspicion 


ALEXANDER MANUFACTURING CO., 
J. R. Moors, J'reasurer. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. Cramer, the writer of the next letter 
in order, is well known by the whole country and was spoken 
of as a prospective member of Mr. Hoover's Cabinet. His is a 
long letter, and I shall not ask to have it read, but will request 
that it be printed in the Recorp. Then I shall ask that the 40 
or 50 names of others who wrote similar letters, among whom 
are some of the most distinguished men of my State, be noted in 
the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CRAMERTON, N. C., May 13, 1929. 
Senator Lee S. OveRMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Your favor of the 11th instant to hand. In reply, 
I beg to say, first, that I thank you, and we all appreciate the interest 
you have shown in this matter. 

Secondly, myself and all the other cotton manufacturers with whom 
I have discussed the matter object strenuously to any kind of a 
tional investigation in one or more States unless it includes all the 
cotton-mManufacturing States in the United States. 

We do not object to an investigation in the whole United States, 
North and South, because we are not afraid of a comparison, but we do 
object to an examination of little that would afford no 
comparison with the industry in other sections. Everybody knows 
that wages and living conditions can only be comparative. No one sec- 
tion can afford to do more than another; and I tell you that in my 
opinion this of North Carolina, taking everything into con- 
sideration, is doing quite as well by the operatives in its cotton mills 
as any other section in the United States. 


sec- 


one section 


section 


I do think, however, that any investigations made during the progress 
of labor disturbances, especially strikes, are unwise. 
the difficulty. If an investigation is to be made, 


It only prolongs 
I would prefer to 





let the local people settle their present troubles, and after that I do 
‘not object to a country-wide examination, provided it is thorough, 
and provided it is not made by prejudiced or partisan investigators. 
Again thanking you for your interest in the matter, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
Stuart W. CRAMER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The other letters presented by the 
Senator from North Carolina will be noted in the Recorp, and 
all the letters will be referred to the Committee on Manu- 
factures. 

Mr. OVERMAN also presented letters from the following 
citizens of North Carolina, opposing the adoption of the so- 
called Wheeler resolution (S. Res. 49) authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, to investigate immediately the working conditions of 
employees in the textile industry of the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee : 

W. N. Reynolds, C. A. Cannon, Julius W. Cone, J. Harvey 
White, Jos. McD. Gamewell, W. A. Ervin, C. W. Causey, W. R. 
Odell, Lynn B. Williamson, C. C. Cranford, F. Wi. Fries, R. B. 
Knox, Eugene Holt, Charles H. Haynes, J. T. Huneycutt, 8. P. 
Cooper, J. Harper Erwin, and D. D. Bruton. 

FORMER SENATOR JOSEPH WELDON BAILEY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, with the consent of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], I present for incor- 
poration in the Recorp the memorial services held in the Texas 
State Senate in honor of former Senator Joseph Weldon Bailey, 
and a tribute to him by Hon. W. 8S. Moore, of Gainesville, Tex. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Senate Journal, Austin, Tex., April 29, 1929] 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 

At 11 o'clock a, m. the Chair announced that the hour set for the 
memorial service in honor of the late Hon. Joseph Weldon Bailey had 
arrived. 

Senator Holbrook sent up the following resolution: 

Simple Resolution € 


“Whereas Joseph Weldon Bailey, for many years Congressman from 
the fifth district of Texas, and a member of the United States Senate 
from this State from March 4, 1901, to January 8, 1913, departed this 
life in Sherman, Tex., on the 13th day of the present month; and 

“ Whereas the said Joseph Weldon Bailey has for more than a quarter 
of a century been recognized by the people of this Nation as one of the 
outstanding Democrats of his time, and, perhaps, as the greatest orator 
and constitutional lawyer that has appeared on the stage of action 
since the early days of the Republic; and 

“Whereas though he was born in Mississippi, he came to the Lone 
Star State while yet a young man, and through a long and distinguished 
career won for himself an undying fame, and impressed his adopted 
Commonwealth with a glory which can not be dimmed by time nor 
chance; and 

“Whereas it is the wish of the Senate of Texas to place 
its admiration of his statesmanship and acknowledge to the 
debt of gratitude for the worth-while services he rendered, 
to the people of this State but to those of our common 
Therefore be it 

“ Resolvucd by said senate, That in the passing of this gifted leader 
we feel that one of the mightiest defenders of our constitutional lib- 
erties has crossed to the unseen shore. With one accord the populace 
of America can in truth exclaim, ‘A tower has fallen—a star has set.’ 
We join with his family and friends throughout the Nation in mourn- 
ing his sudden and untimely death, but take courage in the fact that 
his wise philosophy and brilliant teachings will remain as a benediction 
to light the walks of men; be it further 

“ Resolved, That this testimonial of our affection for him be printed 
in the Journal, and that a copy of same be mailed to his wife and each 
of his sons.” 

By Holbrook, Deberry, Thomason, Cunningham, Love, Russek, Neal, 
Moore, Wirtz, Pollard, Martin, Parrish, Beck, Woodul, Cousins, Stev- 
enson, Woodward, Williamson, Small, Berkeley, McFarlane, Hardin, 
Hornsby, Witt, Gainer, Patton, Miller, Parr, Westbrook, Greer, Hyer. 

The resolution was read and unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

The Chair recognized Senator Holbrook, who addressed the senate 
as follows: 


of record 
world its 
not only 
country : 


JOSEPIT WELDON BAILEY, IN MEMORIAM 


“When death, with his inverted torch, touched to dreamless sleep the 


eyes of Joseph Weldon Bailey this Nation in general and this State 
in particular lost one of the keenest blades that was ever unsheathed 
in defense of constitutional government in this country. 

“It is hard to overestimate the debt of gratitude we owe to this man 
of genius, who with steady step and sparkling intellect impressed the 
generation in which he lived with lines of immortality. Take the 
records if you will from our national history, blot out his brilliant 
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debates in the Senate and in the House, and the works of Madison 
and Jefferson will become the unmeaning waste of thoughtless chance. 

“The very name of this gifted statesman imbues one with a sense 
of too large a theme to be depicted in song or story. In striving to 
speak of him as an outstanding man and distinguished citizen of his 
adopted State, I am lost for want of expression to truly outline the 
imprint of his imperishable character, In matters of building a lasting 
government he exercised the watchful care of a Solon or an Alfred; 
and in the logic with which he defended our original Constitution 
one is struck with the thought that no greater mind has come to give 
it correct interpretation since its framers passed to eternal glory. 

“After long study and firm conviction it is my opinion that he who 
would speak worithily of this knightly chieftain should be inspired 
by a muse of fire that would ascend to the highest heaven of intel- 
lectual greatness. He should have the learned councils of the world 
assembled on his stage and the mighty men of earth join ranks in the 
march to increase the swelling scene. 

“So long as time endures it is my conclusion that the principles he 
preached will become the shibboleth of men in every clime and of every 
erecd. By his impassioned oratory and magic strength of mind he 
served to link the present with the past as but few haye done before 
him; and shed a new light and a new hope upon endless aeons of the 
future. In paying homage to his memory at this hour we proclaim his 
merits as he lived, in the belief that they will endure as a guiding 
benediction. We would, indeed, prove ourselves unworthy recipients 
of the joys which have arisen from his labors if we were insensible 
to his sacrifices and his achievements. 

“The fact that you have paused for a moment to do him reverence 
testifies to your grateful appreciation of the rare qualities possessed 
by Joseph Weldon Bailey, and of the manner in which he performed 
the mighty tasks which fell to his lot. Your reason for paying tribute 
to the restless spirit of this peerless American is evidence enough that 
the same thoughts which animated him awakens a like response in 
your breasts. 

“I shall not attempt to sketch his life. The children of America a 
century hence will learn of it in their schools and around their 
mothers’ knees. It is sufficient to say that it was filled with so many 
dramatic incidents as to prove that truth is as strange as fiction. 

“Te was born in Copiah County, Miss., in October, 1863; and 
amid the most turbulent scenes of the old South he grew to manhood. 
It was but natural that he should early imbibe the political philosophies 
of Jefferson Davis, and those intrepid cavaliers who followed the for- 
tunes of the Stars and Bars. He believed implicitly in the Union of 
States, as set by the fathers for us in this inheritance; but he also 
believed that the general government was one of limited powers, and 
that those inherent rights not expressly set out in the Constitution 
were and should forever be reserved to the States. 

“Shortly after reaching his majority he removed to Texas and set- 
tled at Gainesville, where he resided during most of his active political 
eareer. He took his seat in Congress on March 4, 1891, from the old 
fifth district, and was successively reelected to Congress from that dis- 
trict until he was elevated to the United States Senate on March 4, 
1901, 

“He was elected to succeed himself in the Senate, and served until a 
few months before the expiration of his second term, when he resigned 
to take his place in private life. Ie passed quietly from the walks 
of men in Sherman, Tex., on the 13th day of the present month and 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

“It was fitting that he should ‘slip away’ amid the scenes of his 
early triumphs and by the side of some of his best loved friends. If 
time and space did not forbid, I would detail some of the incidents 
which placed him among the truly great; but the press of the country 
and the historians of the future will make them effulgent through all 
coming time. 

“Destiny denied him the highest honors within the gift of bis party, 
but there are those of us now living who believe that he was the 
greatest Democrat since Jackson, and that he had few equals and no 
superiors as a constitutional lawyer. Wis depth of thought and breadth 
of vision can not be encompassed by the ordinary mind. 

“The general application of the doctrines he taught, the obedience 
to the admonitions he gave in his farewell address to the Senate, and 
the strict adherence to the simple virtues of his political creed will 
be the spiritual food upon which the free republics of the world will 
gain their chief strength and support to the latest generation. 

“We wanted his country, and especially the Democratic Varty, to 
which he had given the best years of his life, to remain true to a 
strict construction of the Constitution. For this special reason he was 
ofien found sounding a warning against most of the amendments en- 
acted since the Civil War. 

“Tie repeatedly made the unqualified assertion in Congress that any 
attempt to change our form of government from its first conception 
was not to be tolerated, and that the Constitution should never be 
amended except upon imperative necessity and after careful thought. 

“Senator Bailey was as consistent in his efforts as he was persistent. 
The same spirit of independence which led him as a boy to seek his 
fortune in the West, carried him to victory in later life at the Na- 
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tion’s Capital in numerous battles affecting the welfare of the Republic. 
The same power over himself—the same willingness to subordinate him- 
self to things which he regarded as more important—enabled him 
with his persuasive oratory to enter the arena against the Nation's 
brightest minds, and to save his country when the interests of its peo- 
ple were at stake. A weaker man might have given his friends less 
anxiety, but he would have been less useful in those crises which re- 
quire supreme courage as well as transcendent intellect. 

“This friend of ours was a leader among men, who, the stalwarts 
of Washington will tell you to-day, stood head and shoulders above 
them all. His talent for sizing up a situation and for reaching quick 
and accurate decisions in debate proved his real leadership in the 
Senate; and his surpassing ability as an orator and logician won for 
him an everlasting fame which neither time nor chance can take away. 

“Greater than his silver tongue and chiseled logic, Senator 
Bailey was a statesman. Demosthenes has defined the duty of a 
statesman as one who is able to foresee and to foretell. 

“Into this small circle the great Grecian orator who formulated for 
his own and succeeding ages the rules that govern public speaking, 
has condensed the distinguished characteristics of a statesman. He 
must be able to peer into the future and vision that which others are 
not yet able to discern, and this power rests largely upon a knowledge 
of the past as well as an understanding of the human heart. A knowl- 
edge of the past, valuable as it is, is even less important that a proper 
estimate of the heart of man. If we know what a man does, we can 
judge with reasonable certainty what he will do under like circum- 
stances, but if we bave a clear insight into his ruling passions, we can 
judge what he will do under similar impulses in the future, even 
without an extended acquaintance with his history; hence the poet's 
statement: ‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ 

“Senator Bailey within this small to a remarkable 
degree. He had the prescience to look through the excitement of the 
hour and judge men by the rules that apply when they are calm and 
reasonable, 

“A statesman must also possess moral courage; and this is quite dif- 
ferent from physical courage. There are many who are unafraid in the 
presence of physical danger but who would quail before hostile pub- 
lic opinion. There are others who would be of little value in a contest 
of brutal force, who would stand Gibraltarlike in the face of overwhelm- 
ing opposition, 


his 


came sphere 


“ Senator Bailey possessed a moral courage that surpassed, if possible, 
his physical courage. It is not necessary that one shall agree with his 
judgment on a given issue in order to admire his independence of 
thought and his willingness under all circumstances to follow his con- 
victions and accept the responsibility of his conduct. It is this willing- 
ness to forfcit all, if need be, for what one believes to be right, that 
makes civilization possible. Truth is always lonely at first, and but for 
the courage of those who espouse it, its growth would be slow indeed. 
Only when men are willing to give expression to their thoughts and to 
defy any opposition that may arise is there prospect for permanent 
progress. Truth does not fear discussion; it soars triumphant from 
the conflict of opinions; and these are the factors, no matter on which 
side victory rests, that count for most in summing up one’s earthly 
career. Senator Bailey had the wisdom to foresee and the moral cour- 
age to foretell; he deserves to be ranked among the Nation's immortals. 

“Tf great men would win a fame running beyond their span of 
years, they must of necessity have a common tie with the masses in 
their struggles for existence. Even a soldier is made stronger by this 
sort of sympathy, although military genius has been displayed by 
warriors on the side of tyranny and oppression. 

“Senator Bailey always felt and held a glowing kinship with the 
multitude; his kindly soui was ever quickened by the pulsation of the 
world’s heart, and, above all, he possessed that rare quality of human 
nature, without which there can be no true greatness—he had faith; 
faith in himself, faith in his fellow man, faith in God. He realized as 
much as any man I know, that one’s belief must outrun his intellect 
if he would be farsighted—that it must grasp ‘the substance of things 
hoped for’ and take hold upon ‘the evidence of things not seen.’ 

“Tt was the influence of faith that caused his friends to lay their 
trust in him, and he in them, A man is only great in proportion to the 
service he renders, and he can only serve in proportion to his faith. 

“In order to get a true perspective of this friend of ours, who has 
fallen into his last long sleep, we must necessarily ascend into ‘an 
ampler ether, a diviner air.’ He was what I would call a true type of 
the universal man. He had eyes that could see, ears that heard, and a 
brain as vivid unerring as light itself. In many respects he 
exceeded all the sons of men that it has been my pleasure to know, in 
the splendor of his constructive genius. I have seen him in his sweep 
of thought build g rnments and tear them down at will. He caused 
the great orators of the past to march the multitudes of the 
present, and in his golden voice one could vision the verdant notes of 
a Cicero or a Webster. With Pericles he reviewed the progress of 
and from tle jagged cliffs ‘round Athens he sat and heard 
the reverberent tones of her mighty orators. He saw Agrippa charmed 
by the eloquence of St. Paul and reviewed the Roman senators in the 
transcendent glory of their passing power. He sketched a 
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of Cesar with his legions in the field and caught the first glimpse of 
liberty in the charter which was wrested from the hands of King John. 
In his dreams and in his waking hours the governments of earth were 
accurately drawn, and with deft tongue and invective logic it was his 
wont to shadow forth the virtues of those which he conceived to be of 
most benefit to the peace and happiness of the world. He never tired 
in this; and I believe that his most noted contribution to the cause of 
mankind will be found in his unwavering defense of our early American 
Constitution, and especially of those inhibitions placed against the Fed- 
eral Government in the Bill of Rights. These to him were the mud 
sills upon which the rights and liberties of the individual citizen rested. 
To him a disregard or failure to preserve them meant the final destruc- 
tion and disunion of the States. 

“Finally, let it be said, though kingly and courtly, he never lost the 
common touch of men. He never considered himself of higher cult or 
class, but was satisfied to be counted among the plebeians of his day. 
But he was more than that—he was a commoner of the highest type. 
His fine devotion to the general welfare of the State was more than 
matched by his scorn for the demagogue and shabby opportunist. He 
used his time as he passed this way to a fine advantage and impressed 
upon every hour that he lived the seal of faithful service. 

“In the Senate of the Nation time will accord bim a place by the 
side of Webster and Clay and those other immortals who glorified the 
pages of its early history. By sending him as their representative to 
this high tribunal the people of Texas gave him opportunity not only 
to record his matchless fame but gave added luster to the Lone Star, 
which emblemizes our State in the sisterhood of this Union. 

“He fallen and we shall know him no more in these 
councils; but, heartened by his example and strengthened in our behalf 
that we ‘reap if we faint not,’ let us hope that he 
peace in a world where death not, where the 
temporary, and the meetings eternal. 


has asleep, 
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* This 
His 


statesman has been mustered 
was nobly earned; 
An echo now in life’s wild shout, 


Since homeward he has turned, 


out, 
rest 


A sweeter music melts his heart, 
In welcomes loud and long, 
That angels can alone impart, 

In glad, rejoicing song. 


‘his day, in fancy, we can view 
A scene replete with grace, 

On glory’s field, this good friend true, 
Clasp hands in fond embrace. 


No grand distinctive mark he bears, 
And yet, they knew his worth; 
The stamp of God’s approval wears 

This gallant man of earth. 


Not his the soldier’s envied scar, 
Unarmed he fought for right, 
With justice for his guiding star, 

In duty’s endless fight. 


And ever may his record tell 

To countless ages still unknown, 
The story of a life lived well, 

For God, for country, and for home.” 


On motion of Senator Martin, the address was ordered printed in the 
Journal. 
Senators Wirtz, Berkeley, Love, Woodward, Miller, DeBerry, Hornsby, 


and Martin 
Bailey. 

The Chair invited Representative Harry Graves to take part in the 
service on behalf of the house, which had adjourned for the occasion. 

The Chair introduced Mr. Graves, who briefly addressed the senate in 
appreciation of the late Senator Bailey. 

The Chair asked Judge E, R. Sinks, of the house of representatives, to 
address the senate. Judge Sinks briefly addressed the assemblage. 

The Chair invited former Senator John H. Bailey to address the 
senate, Senator Bailey briefly addressed the assemblage. 

Senator Holbrook received unanimous consent to read the fol- 
lowing letter from the Hon. Lon A. Smith, Texas railroad commissioner. 


briefly expressed their appreciation of the late Senator 


have 


RAILROAD COMMISSION OF TEXAS, 
Marlin, Tex., April 27, 1929. 
Hon. T. J. HoLprook, 
Austin, Tex. 

Dear Senator: The abiding type of friendship which bound my 
heart to the great heart of Senator Joseph W. Bailey demands that I 
give some humble expression of loyalty to my friend. 

I believed implicitly in his courage, equal to that of an Andrew 
Jackson; I worshiped at the shrine of his patriotism, not 
surpassed by that of a Sam Houston; his splendid statesmanship placed 
The golden glory 


peerless 
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of his matchless eloquence was not surpassed by a Prentice or an 
Edmund Burke. 

Iiis power to think in a straight line and the ability to couch his 
thoughts in language impelling gave him first place as an orator on 
the American forum, One never tired of listening to the well-coined 
words, flowing with eloquence as musical as the song of the brook as 
its crystal waters sweep on to the sea, One listened to this inspired 
thinker because he had a message always attuned to the great heart of 
the public. He spoke as he lived, from a most lofty eminence, The 
doctrines he promulgated were based upon the sound principles of 
American thought and practice. There was a charm in his manner, 
captivating, There was a music in his voice, falling like the soft moon- 
light. There was a pathos in bis soul at times, revealing the great 
common heart of the man. 

He reached the highest heights of fame's dazzling pinnacle as an ex- 
ponent of the doctrine of State rights. He knew law-—State and na- 
tional. While a great lawyer, he was more a commoner like Clay and 
William Pitt. 

Our tribute seems so meaningless now, since the proud oak who lifted 
his stately head above others lies low in the forest; since the great 
intellect, independent in action, aggressive in execution, no more leads 
his fellows; the brave, unconquerable spirit, proud without 
haughtiness, inspires only as a memory, fragrant, eternal. The oft- 
quoted lines of Goldsmith, in The Deserted Village, reverberate in the 
chamber of memory: 


since 


“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 

We will not be permitted again soon to look upon a man so charm- 
ing in personality, 30 lofty in soul, so sympathetic with the people, so 
brave a knight, plumed always for battle, sublime in victory, defeated 
only in death, but whose soul has found kindred spirits in Heaven's 
eternal company of the redeemed. 

Most truly yours, 
Lon A. SMITH, Commissioncr. 
{Reproduced from Gainesville (Tex.) Daily Register in Dallas Times- 
Herald, Tuesday, May 7, 1929] 
A Great OAK HAS FALLEN 
By W. 8S. Moore, of Gainesville, Tex. 

A great statesman has passed to his reward; a magnificent career of 
earthly achievement has ended, and a noble character has been blended 
into eternity. These are not words of fulsome praise but a simple 
statement of truth. 

On April 15, 1929, 
remains of Texas’s 


there was laid to rest in Gainesville the mortal 
most distinguished son and the most illustrious 
citizen Gainesville ever had. In many particulars Senator Joseph W. 
Bailey was without a peer. In the field of government no man had a 
clearer, broader vision or a greater grasp of the fundamental] principles 
of a free government. His statesmanship was that of Jefferson; his 
eloquence was that of Burke and Pitt and Webster; his iron will and 
courage were that of Jackson, and his splendid chivalry was that of Lee; 
in ability he was without a superior and his character, both public and 
private, was as lofty as his ability ; his personal magnetism and charm 
were far beyond that possessed by the most outstanding men of his time. 
While not, perhaps, in the narrow sense religious, yet Senator Bailey 
felt, professed, and practiced the true religion of humanity far more 
scrupulously than many of those who presumed to judge him. I recall 
that more than 20 years ago, while attending the funeral of a friend of 
his, both personal and political, Mr. Bailey arose from his place in the 
audience and, speaking of his dead friend, in substance said: “I do not 
know what his religious belief was or to what denominational faith he 
anchored his hope, but I do know that I have been with him in many a 
hard-fought political campaign; I know that he was courageous; that 
he was brave; that he was loyal to his convictions, and that he loved 
his friends, and for such a man I believe, with the old pagan philos- 

opler, that there is a well-defined place of rest.” 

BAILHY’S EARLY DAYS 
y eurliest recollection of Senator Bailey was while he was serving 
> jn the lower House of Congress. He was then in the splendor 
gnetic youth and measureless ability, and from which he moved 
isy effort to success and to the very pinnacle of popularity not 
is adopted State but in the Republic as well. At that time it 
ive been said of him that he was as handsome as Apollo, 
as cloquent as Demosthenes, as proud as Lucifer, and 
ied as Henry of Navarre. 

ple hold the view—and I have always shared that opinion— 
t of pure cloguence Mr. Bailey was without an equal. His 
understanding of any subject or problems which he under- 
was the grasp of the master; clearly comprehending his 
, he stated them with unexcelled diction and with a clear- 
mastery which goes only with outstanding ability. In the 
y addresses that it was my pleasure to hear him make I never knew 
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him to hesitate for the use of a word or an apt expression, and his 
language flowed in a stream of uninterrupted and pristine purity which 
was nothing short of wonderful. He was the master of epigram and 
frequently, both in his public speeches as well as in private converse, 
used it with most telling effect. Logic was his servant and his argu- 
ment was both eloquent and overwhelming. When he so desired, he 
could use the weapon of sophistry as few men could use it, but to bis 
credit it may be truly said that he never used this weapon for any 
ulterior purpose but only in the defense of justice and right. 

In his political career Senator Bailey was the victim of malicious 
criticism; in fact, a few little and envious men of the small-bore 
political variety harassed and tormented him for many years with such 
means as that kind and character alone can employ. By these he was 
pursued with an unparalleled malignity, and for these he had a just 
contempt. However, not all of those men who were generally styled 
as Mr. Bailey’s enemies were of the class and type above referred to, 
Many good and honest men were deceived by the misrepresentations of 
the malignant few. It must not be said, in fact, it can not truthfully 
be stated, that all men and women who opposed Senator Bailey and 
his views were of the malicious type, because many noble men and 
women did oppose him, but in opposing him and his views they yet 
respected him for his great ability and independence, and he respected 
them, There was another class of citizens who disagreed with Senator 
Bailey and who were at the same time unable to give him credit for 
political or personal honesty. This was the result, in some degree, of 
the spirit of littleness and the lack of a sense of fairness, but in a 
larger measure this feeling and attitude of disagreement with the Sen- 
ator’s governmental views was due to the lack of ability to understand 
and appreciate the broad scope and grasp that Mr. Bailey had of the 
fundamental principles of government. Senator Bailey thought in 
broad principles and dealt with the fundamentals, while this class of 
his critics was concerned with mere details and was largely incapable 
of comprehending the broader view. 


STATE RIGHTS ADVOCATE 


This may be truly said of his views on national prohibition and na- 
tional woman suffrage and on other matters of national’ legislation 
which involved an invasion of the rights of the State—the old southern 
doctrine of State rights. In all these matters Senator Bailey thought 
of and treated them in the fundamental sense and as an underlying 
principle of our Government, while his critics in assailing him adopted 
the superficial and narrow and destructive view which aimed at im- 
mediate and superficial results alone. Thus was Senator Bailey mis- 
judged and misunderstood. But, to be great, to be above the herd, 
to have the independent view and the courage to express and defend it, 
to follow independent and honest convictions, and not float with the 
tide—to do all this is to be misunderstood, 

God and nature gave Mr. Bailey a wonderful talent. 
tivated and multiplied generously. Around it he built a great char- 
acter. His mind was the storehouse of great thoughts and he ably and 
courageously defended them, His ability, character, and courage were 
the genii with which he rose from earthly glory to fame and immortality, 

Senator Bailey’s wonderful career can not be detailed within the 
limits of this communication, but it stands as an inspiration to the 
young men of the Nation and all men who love a free government and 
cherish the principles which make it secure. 

I can not close this simple and halting tribute to a great statesman, 
to a high and noble character, to one who has wrought far better than 
he knew, to one whose work has not been in vain, to one who suffered 
from misrepresentation and malicious criticism by timeservers as only 
the great can suffer, and to one who honored me with his friendship, 
without adding a quoted encomium on the life of another great south- 
erner in the following language: 

“T have seen the gleam from the headlight of some giant engine 
plunging onward through the darkness, heedless of opposition, fearless 
of danger, and I thought it was grand. I have seen the light come 
tripping over the eastern hills in glory, driving the lazy darkness be- 
fore it, till leaf and tree and blade of grass glittered in the myriad 
diamonds of the morning’s ray, and I thought that was grand. I have 
seen the lightning that leaped at midnight athwart the storm-swept 
sky, shivering over chaotic clouds, ’mid howling winds, till cloud and 
darkness and shadow-haunted earth flashed into midday splendor, and 
I knew that was grand. 

“But the grandest thing, next to the radiance that flows from the 
Almighty throne, is the light of a noble and beautiful life, wrapping 
itself in benediction around the destinies of men and finding its home 
at last in the bosom of the everlasting God.” 


FIELD EMPLOYEES OF THE CENSUS BUREAU 
Mr. WAGNER. 


This he cul- 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
two letters addressed to me by the Civil Service Commission may 
be printed in the Recorp and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Uritep States Crvin Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1929. 
Hon. Rosert F. WAGNER, 


United States Senate, 


My Dear SENATOR WaGnern: The commission is pleased to observe | 


your amendment to bill 8. 
quent decennial censuses, providing that the census field force shall be 
subject to the civil service act. 


312, to provide for the fifteenth and subse- | 


The census act for the thirteenth census required the commission | 


to hold examinations and establish registers from which appointments 
were to be made by the Director of the Census. The results of those 
examinations showed the practicability of supplying eligibles in large 
numbers in a limited time. On June 30, 1909, the Census Bureau had 
on its rolls about 650 names of persons employed in Washington. 
October 1, 1910, to about 3,650. All of these were appointed 
the register with due regard to the apportionment. The 71,500 census 
enumerators in that census and a large number of special agents, though 
not classified under the rules, were selected through practical examina- 
tions held throughout the United States. The Director of the Census 
made use of the commission's nearly 5,000 local examining boards, can- 
didates being assembled at points convenient to their place of residence. 
The results of the application of the merit principle in the thirteenth 
census appear to justify the belief that the same system should be 
followed in the selection of the personnel required in the fifteenth 
census, 

The commission is of the view that the civil service act and rules 
are sufficiently flexible to admit of their application in a practicable 
degree to the field force of the census and that where necessary excep- 
tion could be made from competition by action ef the commission. 

Your amendment is, therefore, favored, 

By direction of the commission: 

Very respectfully, 
Joun T. Dorie, Secretary. 


UNITED STAtEs Civit, SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1929, 
Senator Ropert F. WaGner, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator WaGNer: The commission refers to your in- 
quiries with respect to the probable results of the enacting into law of 
your proposed amendment of the census bill for the civil-service classi- 
fication of special agents, supervisors, enumerators, and interpreters, 
and has the honor to furnish the following information : 

It is not the view of this commission that the placing of enumerators 
and other census positions in the service classified under the civil 
service act of 1883 would make it necessary to incur the expense and 
delay incident to the holding of special examinations for making of 
temporary appointments as enumerator. ‘The work of enumerators is 
of such short duration as to preclude the desirability of hclding any 
special examinations for such positions. Furthermore, the civil-service 
rules are flexible and elastic enough to permit the filling of enumerator 
positions without the holding of any special examination therefor, One 
of the civil-service rules provides for the making of temporary appoint- 
ments for purely Job work without examination when existing registers 
are insufficient to meet the needs of the service. However, it is esti- 
mated that there are about 65,000 eligibles on the various field registers 
of the commission throughout the United States which could be utilized 
as far as practicable in assembling the enumerator forces of the next 
decennial census, 

The relative efficiency of the approximately 65,000 eligibles referred 
to above has been tested for the performance of clerical duties by open 
competitive examinations, and their names are arranged in the order of 
their average percentages awaiting vacancies which may occur in per- 
manent positions. These employees would doubtless be available in con- 
siderable numbers for the work of enumeration without 
with the purposes for which they were originally examined. They con- 
stitute a qualified force of mten and women, For the remaining vacan- 
cies temporary appointment without examination would be authorized. 

From a civil-service viewpoint there remain the more important posi- 
tions of special agents, who are 
likely to be employed for periods from several months to a few years, 
and upon whose education, training, general the 
of the census will largely depend. 
it can effectively and furnish qualified eligibles, 

The commission’s examination machinery is such as to develop the 
particular kind of officers and employees required for any work to be 
performed by the Government better than any other existing agency 
The examinations are not all purely but in 
proper cases are based on those elements which determine the organ- 
izing and executive capacity of candidates for administrative positions. 
For such positions the experience and accomplishments of the candi- 
dates along similar lines are of paramount importance and form the 
principal part of the commission’s examinations. The commission 
would necessarily confer with the Secretary of Commerce and the 


supervisors, and supervisors’ clerks, 


and fitness 


accuracy 


believes economically 
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Director of the Census to determine the particular qualifications which 
would be required for the special positions mentioned, and practical 
examinations would be given in such cases. 

The age limits of applicants for any special examinations which may 
be held for the census work would be determined in conference with 
the Secretary of Commerce and Director of the Census. Generally, it 
may be stated that the age limits would be fixed so as to preclude the 
appointment of those persons only who are not physically able to per- 
form the duties of the positions to which appointments are to be made. 

The proposed amendment that all appointments in the fifteenth 


| decennial census be made under the provisions of the civil service act 


and rules would impose no new or unusual duty upon the Civil Service 


| Commission, as it is now required to hold examinations for positions 


By | 
June 30, 1910, the force had increased to approximately 3,000 and on | 
as a} 
result of competitive examinations and by selection from the head of | 





| to the Constitution of 


requiring special, professional, or technical qualifications, and it is 
believed that the amendment, if adopted, would result in a More accu- 
rate census, as the employees appointed after a test would constitute a 
class superior to an equal number appointed without such test. 
By direction of thé commission. 
Very respectfully, 
Joun T. Dorie, Secretary. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and. by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 1128) for the relief of Edwin P. Hulsberger; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 1129) for the relief of John Shannon; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1130) to authorize the sale of the Government 
property acquired for a post-office site in Binghamton, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 1131) to provide for the care and maintenance of 
the Guilford Courthouse National Military Park; and 

A bill (S. 1132) to authorize the charging of transportation 
costs on Quartermaster Corps supplies, equipment, and material 
to the appropriation from which such supplies, equipment, and 


| material were procured; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 1138) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 1134) granting a pension to William G. Thomson ; 
and 

A bill (S. 1135) granting an increase of pension to Hubert L. 
Bassett ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 1136) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 


| Contz; and 


A bill (S. 1137) granting an increase of pension to Amanda 


| Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. CAPPER: : 
A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) proposing an amendment 
the United States relative to aliens; to 


| the Committee on the Judiciary. 


interference | 


For these positions the commission | 


| 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CENSUS BILL 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted three amendments intended 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 312) to provide for the 
teenth and subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL 


Mr. ask unanimous consent 


Sehool, 


Kent, 


Mr. BINGHAM President, I 
have printed in the Recoxp an article on The Rural 
Jerome Judd, the town school committce of 
Connecticut. 

I noted with interest the other day that the new C 
sioner of Education is opposed to the old-fashioned 
one room and one teacher, and it seemed to me that those 


before 


ommis- 
ot 


VnO 


school 


| are interested in the question might with profit read this very 


interesting argument from an old-fashioned school-teacher. 
5S 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THe RvuraL Scuoor—JEROME JUDD PROTESTS AGAINST CONSOLIDATION 


(On August 8, 1927, Jerome Judd, of Bulls Bridge, made an address 
before the town school committee of Kent, which created so much com- 
ment that several have requested it to be published. The address was 
delivered extempore, and below is a summary of the points made by 
Mr. Judd.) 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to sect the river on fire. I am not | 
going to run it the other way. I am not going to reverse the earth on 
its axis. I am not going to do anything wonderful. I am not going to 
say anything wonderful. I am not going to say anything that will 
cause you to change your minds. I realize that your minds are made 
up not to restore to us our rural schools and that there is nothing that 
I can say or do that will change the situation, 

I also realize that this idea of centralization is not going to stop with 
schools. It is going to extend to matters other than schools in the 
town, in the State, and in the Nation, and unless it can be stopped, in 
the end it means the destruction of the United States of America. I 
know that there is nothing that I can do to stop it, but I want to feel 
that I at least uttered my voice in protest. I want to feel that none of 
the blame for this great crime can ever be laid on my shoulders. 

I suppose you will think it strange that I seem to be interested in the 
matter of schools. It is indeed true that I have no children, and for 
that reason and in so far as any purely selfish reason can go, I would not | 
give a snap of my fingers to have you restora our rural schools. But I | 
think I can find at least two reasons why I should be interested and 
why every red-blooded American should be interested when he sees such | 
a calamity and such a crime descending upon our town, our State, and 
our Nation. And I also think I can understand in part how these 
mothers feel about it. 

Mr. Chairman, if you could only realize the mental agony that these 
mothers suffer upon beds of slecplessness at night, you could never steel 
your heart to such cruelty. 

My first reason why I am interested is that I am a taxpayer, and I 
think I am a good, big one. The year that we all paid the most taxes I 
paid between $180 and $190 in taxes. None of us has paid so much 
since, but I think I pay taxes enough to be entitled to a voice in the 
matter. 

Now, I suppose you will tell me that you transported the children last 
year for less than you could have operated the schools, and I am not in 
a position to dispute your word, but I am sure that you will have hard 
work to make the people in the outlying districts believe it. 

However, for argument’s sake suppose we say that you can save 
money by transporting the children, In that case as a taxpayer with- 
out children I am ready to tell you that if you will restore to us the 
schools of our fathers, the schools that have made America great, the 
schools that have produced great statesmen in the past, the schools that 
have turned out honest, hard-working, God-fearing men and women, and 
the schools that have produced only a very small percentage of evolu- 
tionists, false scientists, schemers, socialists, Bolshevists, radicals, and 
reds—if you will restore to us the schools that we consider the true type 
of American schools, and it is necessary to cost more—in that case you 
may increase my taxes by just as big a per cent as the majority of the 
interested people are willing to stand for. And I am sure that there 
are plenty of others without transportable children who are patriotic 
enough to be willing to pay more if necessary in order to save our rural 
schools. 

We have spent so much money for foolishness that it seems to me | 
that we can afford to spend a little more for something really worth | 
while. We have already saved enough to pay for a part of it by neglect- 
ing that road between Bulls Bridge and the New York State line. That | 
road has been a disgrace for several years, it is never in the best con- 
dition, and in the muddy season in springtime day after day, car after | 
ear gets stuck in the mud and some one has to go and pull them out. 
What we have saved by neglecting that road ought to go a long way 
toward restoring our schools. 

I suppose you will tell us that we have not children enough for schools 
at Bulls Bridge, South Kent, and Ore Hill. Well, by that same way 
of reasoning you have not children enough to transport. You have not 
enough for a load, It may be true that we can hire some one to carry | 
half a load for a shade less than he would carry a full lead, but the 
difference would be only slight. It takes the man’s day just the same. 

There must be about half a dozen childrer now at the Bulls Bridge 
school and there will probably be two more another year, but if they 
were only one and you had your choice either to furnish a school or 
transport, it would seem to me that unless the difference in cost was | 
great, it would be better to do that which would be better for the child. 
If we are so insignificant that we are not worthy of schools in these 
school houses all ready for occupancy, I believe it would suit the 
mothers better to have you ignore us entirely rather than force them 
to send small children 4 miles in a bus to be gone all day. 

You may tell us that the State board has made a rule that there 
must be a certain number of children in order to have a school or other- 
wise be transported, and you hasten to tell me that it is not a sumptu- 
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ary rule or law either. Well, if it can not be exactly defined as such, 
how much does it lack of it in scope, character, and effect? I suppose 
you know how in all ages, men have detested sumptuary laws, how 
hard it has been to enforce them and that in some cases they could not 
be enforced at all. 

But you may say, “ Well, the board had a legal, technical right, any- 
way, to make the rule.” Well, I am sure I don’t know. Not long ago 
I was in conversation with a lawyer, and asked him his opinion on that 
He said he did not know, either, He said he could net tell what 
the decision would be if the matter were carried to the highest court. 
But let us waive that point. Let us say that they had a legal technical 
right to make the rule. Well, so did the King of France have a legal 
technical right to revoke the edict of Nantes. But where is the man 
who will stand before you and say that he had a moral righteous right 
before God to do it? Wouldn’t you like to see such a man and look him 
in the eye. You will agree with me that such a man would be a fit com- 
panion of Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold. 

In connection with this matter of the State board I would like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that at the town meeting some time ago I heard you 
say that the State pays 65 per cent of the teachers’ salaries, and that 
therefore the State should have a lot to say about the schools. Now I 
If it 
comes through the hands of State officials and neither you nor I, Mr. 
Chairman, believe that that money comes from the private pockets of 
those men. Not on your life. But it does come from the public funds 


| of the State, and neither the town, the State, or the Nation has any 


way to get money except by some form of taxation. There are different 


| forms of taxation, but all forms are taxation and all taxes are paid by 


the people. In the end every penny of that 65 per cent comes out of us 
poor worms right down here in the dust. 

Who is the state, anyway? Louis XIV said, “ The state, the state! 
Why, man, I am the state.*> And he spoke the truth. He was the state, 
His will was law. But are we willing in the United States, since 1776, 
to say that the will of any one man or of any one body of men shall be 
law, contrary to the will of the people? The town board, the State 
board, the legislature, the governor—these men are not the State. They 
are only the servants of the State. The people are the State and if our 
servants do not do our work as we wish it, it is supposed that we have 
the right to discharge them and hire others in their place. By an over- 
whelming majority, the people of the town, the State, and the Nation 
are opposed to the consolidation of schools and the transportation of 
children. If you do that which we do not want done, you misrepresent 
us. If you misrepresent us, you do not represent us, and if you do not 
represent us and we pay taxes, we have taxation without representa- 
tion—the very thing for which we fought the Revolutionary War, 
Under English rule we had taxation with misrepresentation. Now it 
seems that we have taxation with no representation, which is worse, 
and in this one matter we are worse off than before the Revolution. 

Yes, it is true that the State pays 65 per cent of the teachers’ salaries, 
because it pays more than that, The State pays 100 per cent. The State 
pays all and therefore the State should have all to say. The people are 
the State—the people pay all and therefore the people should have all 
the say, and by an overwhelming majority the people of the town, State, 
and Nation are opposed to consolidation and transportation, 

If you succeed now in fastening these fetters upon us and this idea 
of centralization extends, as it probably will, to other matters in the 
State and Nation, you will be forging chains for your own and your 
country’s wear later on. How do I know this? I know it for two rea- 
sons. First, history repeats itself and like causes produce like effects, 
Look at ancient Rome. Centralization reached its culmination under 
Cesar Augustus. From that moment the doom of Rome was sealed, 


| There you have a picture of what centralization will do for the United 


States. 

Secondly, I know it because I believe there is a God in heaven, I 
believe the Bible is the word of God. Some do not. Some believe in 
evolution. I believe in the Bible and I do not believe in evolution, and 
the Bible says as plainly as language can say anything: “ Be not de- 
ceived. God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
As surely as there is a God in heaven, if you now sow the 


fruits of centralization. What seems to be impossible sometimes hap- 
pens. Nebuchadnezzar said, “Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built?” But Babylon was taken. 

The inspired prophet said, “No one would have believed that all the 
armies of the world could have taken Jerusalem.” But Jerusalem was 
taken. No one would have believed that mighty Rome, with her in- 
vincible legions, the proud mistress of the world—no one would have 
believed that mighty Rome could ever be destroyed. But centralization 
did destroy Rome, and centralization can destroy the great Uniled 
States. It can do what the combined fleets and armies of the world 
could never do, It was the one thing after the Revolution that Patrick 
Henry fought with all his eloquence. He seemed to think that he could 
see beings on a higher plane of existence looking down and weeping over 
the woes that centralization would bring to his country and to the 
world, 

But I promised you two reasuns why I am interested, 
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My second reason is that I like friends rather than enemies and I am 
willing to go out of my way to get and keep friends. I am reminded of 
what I heard a man say in a Waterbury. He said he was 
willing to go out of his way to get friends if he could do so without sac- 
rificing principle, but that if he must do that then he preferred enemies 
and many of them, and he wanted them to do their worst. I know that 
my friends and neighbors, as well as 
rural schools, and when their cause is so righteous as this I want to be 
on the side of the people. You must not suppose that because 
people of New York and Pennsylvania seem to be the only ones who are 
fighting for their rights that they are the only ones who want their 
rights. I understand that Vermont and Massachusetts are beginning to 
wake up, and I wish that Connecticut would. I am told that in many 
cases in New York and Pennsylvania the people are saving their schools 
even when there are only four or five pupils in a school, 

I do not think that this is a question of what is good or bad for us. 
I do not think that should enter into the equation at all. But it 
question of what the people want. 
we want that which is bad, then we should have a right to have that 
which is bad. 

But the people do not think that small schools are bad. They think 
they are better. Let us see if we can find some reason why the people 
think small schools are better. The people think smail schools are more 
efficient. I think so for two reasons: First, when I was a boy in my 
icens I was attending school at the Bulls Bridge school. I was so much 


speech in 


is a 


interested in my studies that I scarcely wanted to talk about anything | 


else at home, and the people got tired of hearing me. 

The school was small and if I got stuck in my arithmetic and raised 
my hand the teacher had time to come down to my desk. He would 
give me a few points, but make me do the work. That kept me inter- 
ested. I preferred to keep at work rather than throw paper wads or 
whisper. But my father wanted to give me a better chance, so he took 
me out of the Bulls Bridge School and sent me to New Milford, where I 
had to be boarded, in order that I might attend the big Center School 
and where I had to pay tuition. There the school was large. 
stuck in my arithmetic and raised my hand the teacher would say, 
“Well, Judd, what @do you want?” ‘Here is something that I don't 
understand.” He would say, “ Bring it to the class to-morrow. I have 
no time between classes.” Then, not knowing how to go on with my 
work, I had plenty of time to whisper and throw paper wads, and like 
the rest of the school I did it. We did not have nearly so good order 
as we did in the small school. The next day when I came to the class 
perhaps I would find 10 or a dozen others who wanted things explained 
and a part of us always got left. Not one of us made the progress that 
we did in the small school. 

My second reason for thinking that small schools are more efficient 
is that for 15 years I was a district in the towns of 
Kent and New Milford. I had various-sized schools, from 6 to 45. At 
one time I had 45. At one time in this very room, I know that other 
things being equal I can do more for each child in a small school than 
in a large one. I can hoe 1 acre of corn better than I can hoe 10 
acres, because I will have more time to devote to each hill. In a 
small school I have more time to get down into the indiviflual life of 
each pupil. 

Another reason why the people prefer small schools is that 
believe small do damage. In any of any size 
teacher can keep his eye and car on all the pupils all the time. They 
get together on the playgrounds and in the toilets and teach 
other things that they had better never know. What one can not think 
of another will and the result is vile language and vile poetry, if not 
vile practices. There will be enough of this in school, and the 
larger the school the more there will be of it. Ask any parent who 
has sent his child to both kinds and he will readily tell 
you where his child learned the “freshness.” A part of 
duties of the schools should be to make good clean American citizens. 
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You have never injured a child in transportation and I don’t believe | 


you ever will, but I do not know that you 
several cases where children were injured in 
killed and one little girl was injured for life. 
and got a judgment of 5,000. The 
court and the judgment was sustained. The town must pay the 
girl $15,000. Here was an injustice all around, Fifteen millions would 
not have been enough for the loss of the little girl’s limbs, and it was 
unjust to the taxpayers, did not want the children 
transported, and when the damage was done they had to pay for it. 
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I don’t believe you will injure any children in transportation, but if 
you don’t transport them I know you will not, 

There probably is danger on any school ground, but the schoolhouses 
at Bulls Bridge, South Kent, and Ore Hill are not the 
They are much safer from traffic than the big school ground 
the village. I heard you say, Mr. Chairman, at the town meeting that 
day that some child had been killed 
near this playground. You were advocating a new school building in 
a safer place. But we don’t know yet wheiher we are to have it or 
not. If we do get it, it will be in a safer place for a while, but trafic 
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is increasing and in a few years that situation will be as dangerous as 
the present one now is. Children that live near the village must come 
to the Center School, but suppose you kill some child that could have 
been left in a rural school, and your vote sent him here, how will you 
feel about it? 

At the present time all possible precautions to prevent disease are 
supposed be but, in of everything, sometimes 
comes. You can never tell when we may have smallpox, searlet fever, 
mumps, diphtheria, any of a dozen diseases. If you 
have the children all here in the Center School and disease comes, you 
have to the whole school. If you send the children to their 
homes they have been exposed and you don’t know how many houses 
you will have to quarantine all over the town. If you leave as many 
children as possible in the rural and attacks any one 
There 
carry to the 
me that would be 
less apt to break out in small schools than in a large one where many 
ogether. 

Fire is a danger that was much talked about at the town meeting. 
Well these rural schools mentioned are all on the ground floor. There 
are a plenty of windows and a door. There is very little danger that a 
fire could start in any of them and if one could possibly start, it would 
have to be where it could be seen in its beginning. The only way that 
you could possibly burn the children would be to nail the windows down 
and then stand at the door with a club. 

At the town meeting it was stated that some State official had con- 


to taken, spite disease 


measles, or one 
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Then, too, it would seem to 


to disease 


disease 


| demned the Center School building as a fire trap and laid especial stress 


on the fact that here is a lack of proper fire escapes. Of course, fire 
escapes should be put up and it should be done witbout one day's delay 
because fire escapes have sometimes saved lives but they have not 
always done it. Let me tell you of a case when they did not save all 
lives. 

I was in Waterbury at the time of the big fire. On the night that 
it was at its worst I did not dare stay in any building. I dressed 
as warmly as I could and got into the street. I never saw the wind 
blow any harder. It took huge masses of burning roofs long distances 
and dropped them on other roofs. These in turn sent burning masses 
to other roofs. all sides of me. The firemen of the city 
and surrounding places could not make any impression on the flames. 
The streets and sidewalks were strewn with furniture of all kinds and 
men and teams were vainly trying to get it to places of safety. People 
were tumbling over each other. Some were fighting, some were crying. 
Some were praying, some were swearing. I never saw such a scene 
before and I hope I will another. I ean never forget it to 
my dying day. It made me think of the day of judgment. After a 
time the soldiers came. At the point of the bayonet they drove us all 
back and established lines. 

One of the buildings that was burned was a large hotel, and it had 
a plenty of fire escapes. Most of the people got out but all did not. 
I doen't remember how many, but were burned in spite of fire 
escapes. 


Fire was on 
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In the big school it would be possible to burn children with 
fire esca In the small schools you do not need fire escapes because 
the children are all on the ground floor. 

We do not expect a fire but there may be one, and children burned. 
Those children living near the village must come to the Center School, 
but suppose you burned just one Bulls Bridge child—just one South 
Kent child—just one Ore Hill child—that could have been left in the 
rural school and your vote compelled that child to be in the big school, 
how would you feel about it? Would you ever take one minute’s peace 
or comfort as long as you live? Not on your life would you. To your 
dying day that scene would haunt you. In your dreams, on your bed 
at midnight that whole scene would be reenacted. You would hear the 
fire bell ring. You would see and hear t firemen as they rushed to 
the scene. You would the hose-—the sireams of water, the dense 
smoke—the terrible flames. You would the children through the 
windows struggling to get to the fire escapes, stamping each other down 
and maiming each You would hear the and you 
would hear those terrible screams that seem to pierce your very soul. 
Oh, your heart—your heart ; oh, your breath—your breath; oh, the cold, 
clammy sweat. Oh, the the horror. By and by comes 
a crash. My God, the roof has fallen in. The screams have turned 
groans. By and by all is still. Streams of water 
are playing on the ruins. 

Mr. Chairman, this is teo hor 
something else. I don’t believe 
all and if you it would be 
than any other. I don’t believe 
but if you leave them 
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to see that he got there. In case of serious sickness I could have sent 
for his parents to come and get him, 

If you bring the children here 4 miles from home and one is taken 
sick he must stay here till the bus goes back at 3 o’clock, By that 
time, if he has pneumonia, you may need the undertaker, 

Here you have a nurse, a cot bed, bandages, medicine, and liniments 
and you are within striking distance of a doctor, but there are two 
things that you have not got—you have not got home and you have 
not got mother. The child has confidence in mother and mother has 
love for the child, : 

Let me tell you two true stories to illustrate this confidence and this 
love. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was the greatest general that ever walked this 
earth. His soldiers idolized him. If he could have one soldier every 
time his enemies had four or five and other things in proportion he 
would whip the stufling out of them. It was his custom after each 
battle to go over the field and with his own hands help care for the 
wounded and dying. He would often say to them, “ Would God I 
could suffer for you.” 

After one great battle and after he had sent the enemy flying from 
the field he went over the ground as usual to help. He found a sur- 
geon trying to cut off a man’s leg. The leg had been mangled by a 
shell and it was necessary to cut it off, but the soldier was resisting. 
Nalopean said, “ Man, why don’t you let the doctor cut off the leg? 
An old salt who has followed me in all these battles ought not to be 
afraid of a little pain.” 

“Your Majesty, I am not afraid of pain, but you know cutting off a 
leg is dangerous.” 

“Well, suppose it is dangerous. An old salt like you ought not to 
be afraid of danger.” “ Your Majesty, I am not afraid of danger, but 
it may cause death.” “ Well, suppose it does cause death. An old 
salt that has faced bayonet charges and charged right up to the cannon’s 
mouth should not fear death.” 

“But your Majesty, if I die what is going to become of Mary and 
those two little boys back there in France? Tell me that.” 

“Well, suppose it does cause death? Don't you think I will care for 
Mary and the two little boys?” 

That was enough. The dying man turned to the surgeon with the 
words, “ Doctor, cut off that leg.” 

That story illustrates what confidence will do. 
dence in mother that he has in no other person. 

Now, let me illustrate mother love with a true story. 

Some years ago in a little village between here and New York lived 
a poor man. He had a wife and family of six small children—-the old- 
est only about 9 years old. The wife was taken sick and died, leaving 
all those small children on her husband’s hands. The man had the 
sympathy of the whole community. The people of the village assembled 
at the church for the funeral. The man and his children sat in a 
front pew, with the casket containing “Mamma” just in front of 
them. 

The service went on with all its solemnity, but it didn’t get far 
before a childish voice cried out, “I want my mamma—I want my 
mamma.” The father tried to hush the little tot, but it was useless to 
try. The little tot kept crying out between sobs and spasms, “I want 
my mamma—I want my mamma.” Sobs were heard on all sides, and 
there was not one dry eye in the church. The service had to halt, for 
the minister broke down. This was an extreme case, but it shows what 
mother love is like. 

Now, when a child is sick he wants mother and mother wants the 
child and neither wants to wait until 3 o’clock and no after explanation 
will ever satisfy mother. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if to all my other arguments you must turn a 
deaf ear—if to all others you must harden your heart to the hardness 
of adamant—I want to ask, for the sake of mother and child—in the 
name of justice—in the name of mercy—in the name of righteousness 
before Almighty God, as you must one day stand before God, in case of 
sickness without waiting for 3 o’clock—may the child have mother and 
may mother have the child?” 


The child has confi- 


ADDRESS BY COL, ROBERT N. HARPER ON PERMANENT STATE BUILDINGS 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, a few days ago Col. Robert 
N. Harper, one of the most prominent citizens of Washington, 
who is interested in civic matters, made a radio address of 10 
or 15 minutes in behalf of each State having a permanent build- 
ing here in Washington. The address is short, but is very inter- 
esting, and I should like to have it printed in the Recorp, in 
order that Members of Congress may read it. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


With my enthusiasm on civic matters I shall ask your indulgence 
for a short time by drawing, as graphically and practically as possible, 
a word picture as to what I believe a permanent State building for 
each State would mean to the State and also to the Federal Government 
as a whole, if and when erected where the people of the entire world 
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may see and admire, and thereby redound to the greatest advantage to 
the people of America, 

I desire at the outset to make myself clear that this is not a spas- 
modie thought of mine for the moment, nor the creation of an erratic 
personality for the limelight advantages or specific emulations for me 
above that of any other citizen who desires to do something for others. 

My purpose in suggesting the erection of permanent States’ building 
in or near the Distriet of Columbia is intended solely to maintain for 
all times at the seat of our National Government a creditable exhibit 
of the natural resources as well as the manufacturing, agricultural, 
scientific, and historical developments of each State from the time it 
first became part of the Union to the present day, and onward, year by 
year, as the creative power of man may develop. 

My greatest ambition at this time and in this connection is to attract 
favorably men and women in official life and influence who are looked 
upon by those they represent as capable by intelligence and responsibility 
intrusted to them to use their official position to foster and promote 
the best interest of to-day and to-morrow which has been made pos- 
sible by the accomplishment or development of yesterday. 

If our national, State, and local legislators would recognize this one 
responsibility, then our future greatness is not only assured but immeas- 
urably enhanced. 

Our National Museum deals with our civilization from the stand- 
point of the archeologist as a dead thing. These State buildings would 
be a demonstration that our civilization is a live and going affair, some- 
thing to work for, to live for, something to develop and strive to perfect, 
No such museums now exist and they would be of incalculable value to 
all our citizens in showing to the world at one central place the 
achievements of the American people and to be an inspiration to each 
succeeding generation. 

The question might well be asked, “ How is it to be accomplished "? 
My answer is that the exhibits would show, in a practical way, how 
many of the States have moved forward, step by step, from a barren 
prairie to wealth through gifts of nature developed by man; how the 
fertile agricultural land has been made more potent year by year as 
man’s ability to develop has become practical; and how the unknown 
wealth beyond the sight of man has been brought forth and converted 
into dollars; and, in addition, a practical biographical sketch of the 
men and women of the States who have contributed so magnificently to 
its development. 

The proposition which I feel appeals to the wisdom of the thinking 
people, and the one that I have been advocating, is that each State 
and Territory shall erect a separate and permanent building along lines 
that would present most strikingly the State’s individuality in compasi- 
son to the other States. 

I am not unmindful of the probable variance in the opinions of the 
most honest men of ability and the necessity to guard against rivalry 
and jealousy; therefore, conscious of this fact and to overcome conflict 
in tastes and possibly unmatured ideas by persons inexperienced in such 
matters, and to insure proper harmony of construction and _ best 
results, my thought is a commission to direct the architecture of the 
buildings, landscaping, and the general layout of the plat, with the 
idea always foremost that each building should be constructed of 
material recognized as a direct and native product of that State. 

To illustrate, Vermont would probably erect its building of its granite 
with the interior trimmed with various native Vermont marbles, while 
Indiana should favor limestone. Tennessee, doubtless, would have its 
building beautificd by an assortment of her marbles, interior and ex- 
terior; and the same with Georgia, Alabama, Colorado, and others, 

California native Redwood, which might be used with great ad- 
vantage in trimming the interior of its building; the Northwest its 
hardwood, th. Southern States their white and yellow pine, and so on 
throughout the different States where there is a wealth of building ma- 
terial already being marketed, or which the State desires to market, 
but in each instance peculiarly indigenous to the State and worthy of 
State pride and consideration. 

The importance of carrying out the object in view demands that 
neither pains nor expense should be spared to guarantee that these 
buildings will be especially designed for proper exhibiting, in addition 
to what I have already mentioned, the educational progress, climatic 
advantages, and a general display of the indigenous plants, flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, checked with seasonal changes throughout the year 
and properly displayed to present in a most impressive manner the 
greatest possibilities along these lines. Bird, animal, and fish life 
should be prominently featured. Rainfall and temperature properly 
and regularly recorded by comparison, should be featured by permanent 
records and scientific charts. 

A desirable assembly hall, of proper size, in each building where 
meetings of local State societies or conventions (but nonpolitical) could 
be held, should be an important feature. Structural arrangements, so 
that it could be used as a temporary home for the governor of the 
State whenever he or his family visits this city, could be featured 
with benefit and profit. 

In addition to this, each building would be a place where historical 
contributi¢ns by people of the State should be chronicled as well as 
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the records of men and women who have contributed to the history 
of the republic or the world; also where, by tablets erected to their 
memory, scientific achievements of men of genius might be trans- 
mitted to generations yet unborn. To illustrate, New Jersey should 
have an entire section to show the development of electricity through 
the genius of its wizard in that line—Thomas A. Edison. Then take 
for consideration the valuable and interesting information which could 
be presented by some of the New England States in showing the 
progress and development of the manufacturing of shoes, jewelry, hats, 
stationery, ete. 

The South could show the cotton industry from the raw material 
as it comes from the field to the finished product; tobacco from the 
planting to the cigar and cigarette; the manufacturing of furniture, 
from the forest to the home; and other things, all to show what man’s 
genius has accomplished, conquered, or uncovered for his State in 
advanee of other States. 

As the establishment of such a building by each State would be of 


almost unlimited value to the Federal Government, it should contribute, | 


free of cost to the States, the ground upon which these buildings are 
to be erected, and defray all expense in laying out the plat, and 
beautifying it, and thereby establishing the world’s greatest display. 

I have estimated that to insure the proper presentation of each 
building most effectively it will require approximately 300 acres of 
ground. There should be a superintendent appointed by the governor 
of each State, the expense of which should be borne by the State. 
The streets, avenues, and parkings, which would be for the general 
use of all the States, should be cared for at the expense of the Federal 
Government as it would be the Nation’s show place. 

Another important matter worthy of recognition is the protection of 
plants, floors, and shrubbery from States of a milder climate than we 
have here, during the winter months. For this purpose, it would be 
advisabie to erect suitable greenhouses on the grounds protected and 
regulated under the rules laid down by the commission referred to. 

Now, my friends everywhere, I have taken pains not to discuss at this 
time more than the general principle or theory. It will require action 
by Congress for the donation of the ground, and by various State 
legislatures for appropriations to erect the buildings. 

I fully realize my incapacity as well as the absolute impossibility 
of drawing a complete picture of the entire plan at this time, but 
when the combined wisdom of national and State legislators is brought 
in conference to discuss a question of such magnitude and importance, 
details will naturally be dealt with in a practical way and broadly 
enough for the purpose of drafting a proper bill for Congress and the 
legislatures upon which a foundatjon may be laid. 

For more than 20 years I have been an advocate of this movement. 
My sole ambition is the success of the scheme, hoping for no special 
personal recognition. I am willing to be a good follower of an aggres- 
sive and determined leader. 

It might be of importance to call attention to the fact that many 
times in the past the States have erected temporary buildings at 
national expositions. The experiment must have been profitable, as it 
has been repeated time and again. 

As a practical business man, I can not overlook the fact that when 
a temporary puilding has served its purpose at an exposition it has 
been torn down and its parts sold as junk and the people’s money 
invested in it cast to the winds. Is it not reasonable to assume that 
when appropriately and permanently constructed buildings located at 
the Capital of the United States would prove of more permanent advan- 
tage to each State than the temporary structure has proven in the 
past? 

Large delegations have been sent out by several of the States, and 
necessarily at great expense, to advertise the State as to its advan- 
tages and passibilities. No practical demonstration of what some of 
the States estimate the value of displaying its products can be more 
forcibly portrayed than by the recent trip made by the exhibition train 
of the State of Vermont, consisting of eight express cars filled with 
the native products of that State and things manufactured and pro- 
duced by her people. 

The exbibit was most attractively displayed, and the cost of same 
must have been enormous for one exhibition, but I dare say its adver- 
tising advantages will be everlasting. 

My thoughts on the subject fully convinced me of what a permanent 
exhibition in the city of Washington would mean to Vermont and any 
other State and to the entire Nation. I am also convinced that proper 
advertising space of things of the State, but permitted to be exhibited 
only by the commission of control, would pay the entire annual expenses 
of maintaining these buildings. 

Unthinking people might say, “ Why give this great exhibit to Wash- 
ington?” Why, the answer is easy. Washington is the Capital City 
It is 


of the United States as well as that of the people of each State. 
the only neutral ground of all the States. 

My enthusiasm on this subject may to some extent make me over- 
zealous, but it is my belief that the proposition is sufficiently important 
the entire population of each State and the District of 
Columbia to rise up as of one voice and a united determination tn the 
advocacy of permanent States buildings, 


to cause 
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Now, my hearers of the air—and I hope there have been many— 
permit me to say in conclusion that the proposition which I have 
presented to you is the hopes and aspirations of an individual—one 
who has no motive or object in view except that which should actuate 
the energies, the intelligence, and the ambition of every man to at least 
try to accomplish something which will be of benefit to the entire com- 
munity tn which he lives and not be guided by a desire for personal 
gain or individual profit above that of anyone else. 

Believing that the suggested permanency of this proposition, with 
its educational value to both the present and future generations, is 
immeasurable as to its everlasting value to the country as a whole, I 
trust that I may rightfully entertain the hope that those in authority 
will view these thoughts in the same light and importance as I have 
briefly and humbly set forth, so that by wisdom, cooperation, and guid- 
ance the proposition will have a successful conclusion. 

If these remarks prove of sufficient importance to cause a second 
thought of approval, I will consider that my efforts have not been in 
vain. I therefore submit it to the “ listeners-in,”’ with the hope that 





| it will by the combined and concerted action of National, State, and 


local men and women of legislative authority become a reality within 
the near future, 


DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 312, to provide for 
the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses and to provide 
for apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to address myself 
briefly to the motion made by the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the census 
and apportionment bill. 

On yesterday we heard a great deal, and we have read much 
in the newspapers, relative to the integrity of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and some Senators here even said that the adop- 
tion of the debenture plan in the farm relief bill was an affront 
to the House. It seems to me, Mr. President, that if there is 


one bill that ought to originate in the House of Representatives 


it is a bill which affects the organization and personnel of that 
body ; yet in this instance we are doing an unprecedented thing. 
It may be that those in charge of this proposed legislation can 
cite some instance where heretofore the Senate has assumed 
authority to initiate proceedings to enact into law an appor- 
tionment bill, but I have not’ been able to find that it has ever 
been done in the whole history of the Government. 

The Senate has always been content to permit the House of 
Representatives, with reference to apportionment legislation, to 
take the initiative, to frame its own bill, to devise its own 
method, to adopt the basis upon which representation was to 
be fixed, and then send it to the Senate for the latter’s consid- 
eration. But not so in this instance. 

The Congress was called into session for two purposes almost 
immediately after the inauguration of the new President. It 
was called into extra session to consider farm relief and tariff 
legislation. The Senate has passed one of those measures. 
While the measure which it adopted did not receive the approval 
of those who are closest to the administration, we finally passed 
a farm relief bill by a substantial vote. No sooner has that 
been done, and without waiting to get the views of the House 
with reference to legislation affecting its own organization, 
there is projected before this body the proposal covered by the 
motion of the Senator from California. 

And how has the measure been brought here? It was in 
charge of the Commerce Committee of the Senate. It is one 
of the most important proposals that could be made to Con- 
gress. It touches every cOmmunity in the United States; it 
forms the basis upon which representation is to be apportioned 
and Representatives are to be elected; it is interwoven with the 
general welfare of the whole country; yet the Commerce Com- 
mittee after one meeting reported the bill to the Senate. 

The House of Representatives thought it was a most impor- 
tant measure and still thinks so. The committee of that body 
having charge of the legislation not only sat for weeks but, I 
think, for months considering the important question. One 
phase of it alone, namely, whether there shall be adopted the 
equal proportions or the major fractions or the rejected frac- 
tions basis, calls for much study and consideration. 

The House committee had innumerable witnesses before it; 
it drew experts from all over the country to give their views 
with reference to the particular plan to be adopted for appor- 
tionment. Not so with the Commerce Committee of the Senate. 
It meets; it summons a Secretary of Commerce, who, I dare say, 
never read a reapportionment bill before in his life; he steps 
into the committee room and gives hig approval to the measure. 
Then the committee calls the Director of the Census; it closes 
the hearings in a very short time, reports the bill to the Senate, 
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and then takes steps to hasten its consideration here, I submit, 
Mr. President, that it is unfair to the House of Representatives 
for the Senate thus to proceed. 

Ab, but it is said, the census must be taken; under the Con- 
stitution it must be taken every 10 years. There is not a 
Senator upon the floor of the Senate who objects to the taking 
of the census; indeed, we all want the census taken. There 
was a bill reported out of the committee for the taking of the 
census the last session, There was ample provision made for 
an appropriation to take the census during the last session of 
Congress, and yet upon the motion of those in charge of this 
proposed legislation at this time the proposal to take the census 
was killed and the appropriation necessary to provide for taking 
the census was eliminated from the appropriation bill. Yet 
in the speeches that will be made touching this subject those 
in charge of the measure will attempt to show that those of us 
who would change and amend the apportionment provisions of 
the bill would delay or prevent the taking of the census, If 
they will separate the census provisions of the bill from the 
reapportionment provisions of the bill, they can have it passed 
within less than five minutes; I dare say not a voice will be 
raised against it, and hardly an amendment will be proposed 
to it. However, the two proposals have been put together in 
order to enhance the chances of the apportionment bill by 
coupling with it the measure providing for the taking of the 
census, 

Mr. President, is it not an affront to the House of Representa- 
tives? Would not the orderly way be to let the House take 
the subject up and consider it first? Ah, but the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], with his pen in hand and paper 
before him, ready to burst forth with a speech now will say that 
the House passed the reapportionment bill at the last session and 
that it was killed in the Senate. That is true. A bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives at the last session. It 
was passed during the closing hours of the Congress. It came 
here during the closing days of the session of the Senate. The 
Senate Commerce Committee did not consider it for a half 
hour. On that occasion not a witness appeared before them. 

The bill was referred to the committee, and was immediately 
reported out. Then it was, during the closing hours of the 
session, without any consideration to be given to it, that they 
attempted to foist it upon the American people. It had objec- 
tionable provisions. It was condemned by experts who appeared 


before the House committee; but some of the members of the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate were so anxious to get it 
out that they were unwilling to receive the views of the opposi- 
tion to it, or to analyze its provisions, or to get the other side 


of the argument. So we have it here, and you are going to 
hand it to the House; you are going to pass it, yes, because 
you have enough votes to pass it. 

This is another one of the mysterious schemes that have been 
eoneocted in this new era of things, in this new order. Here 
is what you are going to do. You do not want consideration 
given to it. You are not going to permit consideration to be 
given to it. You are not going to permit the same consideration 
to be given to it by this Congress that was given by the last 
Congress. Why, the House of Representatives was organized to 
pass the farm relief bill and the tariff bill; and the leadership 
of the House. with your knowledge, refused to organize the 
Census Committee, which considers this particular question. It 
has not been organized yet. It has not been appointed yet. It 
will not be appointed and organized during this Congress if the 
leaders of the other House can be believed; and I believe them. 
You expect to pass this bill here, send it to the House, and have 
the House take it up without the consideration of a single com- 
mittee of the House. You are either going to see that it is 
passed under a special rule in the House preventing any amend- 
ments from being offered, or you are going to see that it is 
passed under the two-thirds rule, which prevents any amend- 
ments from being offered in the House of Representatives. In 
other words, you expect to strangle the Representatives who are 
interested in this matter, and prevent them from even suggesting 
their views on this piece of legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While there is no constitutional inhibition 
against the origination of legislation of this sort in the Senate, 
it has been my understanding that always as a matter of cour- 
tesy, at least, legislation for apportionment and reapportionment 
has originated in the House, because it directly affects the 
House. Can the Senator tell us whether in any previous in- 
stance a bill providing for reapportionment has originated in 
the Senate and not in the House? 
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Mr. HARRISON. I cited, before the Senator came in, the 
fact that from my investigation I have been unable to find a 
Single instance where the legislation was not initiated by the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not know that the Senator had made 
that statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. It may be that the Senators in charge of 
this bill can give us that information. They are not afraid 
that the House would be affronted by the action of the Senate 
in passing this bill, because it is part of a common plot to 
put it through without permitting amendments or the views of 
Representatives to be stated in the House of Representatives, 

What does this bill do? 

Ah, they say that we waited eight or nine years; that there 
was no apportionment made under the census of 1920. We 
are not to blame for that. Do not throw that at us. It is, of 
course, a great pity that the Senator from Michigan did not 
come to the Senate before he did, so that he might have aroused 
the sentiment of the Congress and have brought this legisla- 
tion to the forefront and driven it through as he has. I eon- 
gratulate the new Senator from Michigan on making the 
Republican steering committee cower before him and permit 
him to push forward this bill that no one else has had enough 
interest in for eight years to bring before the Senate of the 
United States; but I do say, and I appeal to the Senator, that 
he ought to go about it in an orderly way and let it come to us 
from the House of Representatives, 

This legislation, unlike any prior apportionment bill except 
perhaps one—that was the one based upon the census of 1840, 
and in some particulars it is different from that—delegates 
to the Secretary of Commerce the authority of the Congress 
of the United States to go ahead and take the census in his 
own fashion, and then to make the apportionment, Ah, but it 
is said the Congress shall have the power to do it. Yes; he has 
graciously given them three months in which to do that. If 
they fail to do it within that time, then the Secretary of 
Commerce can go ahead and make the apportionment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. The old bill provided that it should be done by 
the Secretary of Commerce; but, as I read this one, it is more 
in line with the tariff bill in the,House, which turns over to 
the President all the authority of the lawmaking body with 
reference to the tariff. They have now substituted the Presi- 
dent for the Secretary of Commerce, he not having enough 
duties taken away from Congress already. 

Mr. HARRISON. They have a great deal of confidence in 
their President, and I have a good deal of confidence in him; 
but I do not think we ought to get the apportionment enmeshed 
in politics to such a degree as to permit one arm of this 
Government to raise and lower figures that will destroy Rep- 
resentatives and keep them from representing a constituency 
in this country; and that is what this bill will do, as I expect 
to show. So you say in this bill that the report of the Com- 
merce Department as to the census shall come to the Congress 
by, I believe, the 1st of December, 1930, and that we shall have 
December of 1930 and January and February of 1931 in which 
to pass the bill; and if we do not do it by the 5th day of March, 
1931, the Secretary of Commerce shall put it into effect. 

Now, you Senators know that so important a measure as 
this, brought in during a short session of Congress, with the 
Christmas holidays taking up 10 days or two weeks, with the 
great supply bills to be passed and the innumerable questions 
to be considered, can not receive in that short time the con- 
sideration that it deserves; and I do hope that those who are 
sponsoring this measure will at least, before the bill shall 
have passed the Senate, give to the Senate a little more time 
than that, after the report of the census is made to the Con- 
gress, in which to consider this legislation. 

Will you forget what happened in prior censuses—how, in 
1910, corruption and fraud and graft were revealed upon the 
part of many of the enumerators in this country? Will you 
forget how many of them were brought to the bar of justice, 
and many of them were sent to the penitentiary because they 
tried to pad the returns and increase the population in cer- 
tain places and in certain States? I shall read, before this 
debate is closed, about some of those instances up in Mary- 
land, in Pennsylvania, and in other States. In Tacoma, Wash., 
they tried to and did increase the number of inhabitants, 
through fraud and corruption, nearly 100,000 in that city 
alone. They can do it; they have the power to do it; and 
yet here you delegate to the Secretary of Commerce not only 
the power to name these men to go out and take the census 
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in whatever fashion they may choose, but then to fix the 
apportionment upon the returns that they make! 

I submit to you that a reasonable time, at least, should be 
allowed to elapse after the report of the Bureau of the Census, 





so that the various agencies of justice can see that it is a | 


fair census before we apportion the Representatives in this 
country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me inquire of the Sena- 
tor if he has any information as to whether the 
Committee gave any hearing or any consideration to the ques- 
tion of appointing the census officials under civil service 
regulations? 


Mr. HARRISON, 





doubt if they gave any consideration to that or any other ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON, I do. 

Mr, JOHNSON. I assume that the Senator was putting a 
query for information. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I did not catch what it was. 
afford the information, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wanted to know what, if 
any, consideration the Commerce Committee gave to the propo- 
sition of having the census officials appointed under civil-service 
rules and regulations, Was any study given to that problem? 

Mr. JOHNSON, 
bill all of the inferior officials are under civil service, specifically 


If I am able to 


provided for in a couple of sections of the bill which I will take 


up if we ever reach the bill, I am hoping we will reach it 


within an hour; but when we do, if we do, I will take up that | 


subject with pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

included, are they? 

Mr. JOHNSON, No. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
ssippi yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to suggest to the Senator that of 
course he did not intend to make a misstatement, but the field 
supervisors and «pecial agents and the enumerators are not 
under civil service. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
service, 

Mr. WAGNER. I have sent to the desk an amendment on 
that subject, which has been printed and which I propose te 
offer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
civil service? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think all except the supervisors are, but I 
am not entirely clear about that. The enumerators may not be. 

Mr. DALE and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 
can give us the facts, 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, the supervisors, the assistants, 
and all the enumerators are not under civil service. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is pretty nearly the 
whole group of officials. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Ne; there are many subordinate employees ; 
but we are now discussing the bill. Pardon me for replying to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, because I thought he asked 
his question for information, and I desired that we might be 
necurate about the matter. We are discussing the bill before 
the bill is before us. The Senator from Mississippi is dis- 
cussing the motion to take up the bill. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. He was discussing also the 
merits of the bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, 

Mr. WAGNER. 


But the supervisors are not 


Ss 


‘ 


Oh, no; the supervisors are not under civil 


He 


I yield to the Senator from New York. 
I desire to suggest that under the legislation 


now pending all of the field service is removed from the classi- | 
fied civil service. 
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I am not a member of the Commerce Com- | 
mittee; but at the very rapid rate at which they proceeded I 


I think the Senator will find that under the | 


Are the enumerators under | 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to suggest to the committee, since 
it does not seem to know even the substance of the bill, if it 
would not be wise to refer it back to the committee and let the 
| members of the committee get acquainted with its provisions 
so that they can present it intelligently to the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, there will be no difficulty 
about having an intelligent presentation of this bill when the 
| bill comes up; and the Senator from Virginia is not going to 
taunt me into a discussion of the provisions of the bill upon a 
motion to take it up. I recognize his ability, and I recognize 
how very cleverly he may kill time; and I would not want to 
take any time, anyway, from the very interesting speech of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator who has charge of this bill 
| Stated positively that he understood that the enumerators were 
under civil service. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] 
states definitely that they are not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And he is right. 

Mr. SWANSON. He is right. It seems to me that this bill 
was prepared with such haste, such lack of consideration, such 
speed, that the members of the committee itself ought to be 
| willing to have it referred back to them in order that they may 
| set better acquainted with its provisions so as to be able to 
discuss it more fully and directly on the fioor of the Senate 
I am anxious to know the provisions of the bill. I usually ask 
the chairman of the committee that has charge of a bill fer 
information regarding it. I suppose he has no objection to the 


| bill being referred back to the committee for further cou- 
sideration, 
| Mr. JOHNSON. What a delightful thing. We refer it to 


| the committee and never have a reapportionment bill, because 
the Senator from Virginia will lose a Congressman. We will 
present the bill and we will pass it if we can, and if we can not 
we will not, but we will go forward in the situation which 
presents itself. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not want to have the Senator work 
day and night to get apportionment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is another accommodation and a kind- 
ness which I appreciate. Really, I am being quite overwhelmed 
| to-day by the kindness of the Senator from Virginia and others. 
May I make my apology to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from California does not have 
to apologize to me. I am always delighted to yield to him, and 
| I shall be glad to yield further if the Senator has more to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I recognize that courtesy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The result of the information 
is that this bill provides for about 100,060 employees who are 
not to be under civil service. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was very glad to yield for this colloquy, 
| beeause it shows that the bill has not been considered by those 
in charge of the legislation. If it had stayed in the committee, 
and if they had brought witnesses and experts before them, they 
would have known more about the bill. 

I dare say that none of the proponents of this measure—I 
will put them all in—could explain what the major-fraction 
theory is. Now I yield for that, if the Senator from California 
wants me to. 

Mr. SWANSON. * Is that ineluded in this bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; that is the basis upon which appor- 
tionment is proposed to be made by this bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator mean to inform me that 
this would make the major-fraction theory a part of the law of 
the land? 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. SWANSON, 
not explain it? 

Mr. JOHNSON. He does not intend to be caught in this sort 
of trap in relation to killing time upon this particular motion. 
So go on now with such queries as you will, but we are going 
| to have a vote upon this motion some time, and he who laughs 

last laughs best, after all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, Mr. President, there going 

no undue delay about voting upon the motion. I am not Y 
to try to filibuster, and no one else, I think, is going to, and if 
the Senator wants opportunity at this time to explain 
| fractions, I will be delighted to yield to him. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then will the Senator allow the motion to 
| be put by the Chair, and we will take up at once major fractions 





That is the proposal. 
And that the Senator from California can 


is going to be 


fon 


major 
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or anything else the Senator wishes, with the bill before the 
Senate? I make that proposition, Will the Senator do that? 

Mr. HARRISON. After the motion is adopted? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Or before? 

Mr. JOHNSON. After the motion is adopted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to hear the Senator before the mo- 
tion is put. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, yes; I know that. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I hope the Senator from California can give a 
more satisfactory explanation as to major fractions than he has 
given as to the inclusion of the employees under the civil 
service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is quite possible that some 
of our votes may’ be dependent upon the explanation of this 
major fractions subject, and therefore it would be appropriate 
to have the explanation before the vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the major-fraction theory was 
adopted once before—that is, in the 1910 apportionment—and in 
the 1910 apportionment, under the system of major fractions, we 
found this strange situation, that the Commerce Department in 
four instances, after it had shown that the four States con- 
cerned were entitled under the major-fraction theory to an 
additional Representative each, deliberately and willfully re- 
duced the major fraction below the 50 point and took away 
from them those additional Representatives. One of the States 
in which that was done was Mississippi, my own State, in which 
the major fraction reveaied under the census was 8.54, the four 
units entitling them to the extra Representative; and then after 
a reinvestigation of the census the department reduced the 
figure to 8.48, thereby depriving the State of its opportunity to 
get another Representative. 

In the case of Ohio the figure was 22.65, clearly entitling the 
State to an additional Representative; but the Commerce De- 
partment on a reinvestigation, on a scaling down of the figures, 
reduced it to 22.49, and denied the people of that State their 
right. The department did that also with reference to Iowa. 
Yet the basis of the bill now under discussion is the theory of 
major fractions, giving to the Secretary of Commerce the power, 
after he has found that the census gives a State an additional 
Representative, to scale the figures down and deny the State 
that right. 

It might be shown that Mississippi would be entitled, under 
the major-fraction system, to an additional Representative, and 
in another State, strongly Republican, let us say, like Michigan, 
the condition might not be so favorable, and the Secretary 
of Commerce could scale down the one and leave untouched 
the other. That is the power proposed to be given to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Commerce by this bill in the making 
of apportionment in this country. 

I say that it is unfair. It has been done but once before, as I 
recall, and in that census the inequalities, as I have pointed out, 
were glaring. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. There were two other States that had repre- 
sentation taken away from them by that process after it had 
been awarded, according to the strict terms of the major-frac- 
tion method. Those States were New Mexico and Texas. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the system Senators want to im- 
pose upon us, and to do it in this fashion. , 

Mr. President, of course no high official of this Government 
would want to see fraud perpetrated in the taking of the census. 
No one would be a party to padding the returns, but somehow 
or other in this mechanism of ours the agents, representing their 
various communities, trying to put the figures up as high as 
possible in order that they shall get more consideration and 
additional representation, sometimes might pad the figures. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I would like to correct one statement which 
I think the Senator made inadvertently, when he referred to 
the census taken as the result of the act of 1910, and stated that 
that was tainted with fraud and corruption. The fact is that 
it was the census of 1900 that was so tainted, and the frauds 
which the Senator mentioned took place in the enumeration of 
1900, and because of that, in the law providing for the census 
of 1910, it was provided that the enumerators, special agents, 
supervisors, and other employees, should all be appointed as a 
result of civil-service tests. I think it is generally conceded that 
the enumeration of that year was freer from suspicion of fraud 
and corruption than in any census we have taken, 
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Mr. HARRISON. That is to say, the 1910 census was better 
than the one of 1900? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was in error with reference to the prose- 
cutions in Maryland and Pennsylvania in 1910. There was much 
fraud and corruption in 1910, but the reports do state that they 
were not so glaring and so frequent as in 1900, 

Mr. WAGNER. No. : 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in reference to the taking 
of a census and fraud creeping in, may I suggest that at Fort 
Smith, Ark.—I will cite just a few cases—there was a difference 
of 6,455 persons. The figures were padded to that extent just in 
that one city. Out at Portland, Oreg., the figures were padded 
15,745. Out in Tacoma they were padded 82,527, from 83,000 
to 115,527. Up in Superior, Wis., they were padded 11,000. 
Other cases might be cited. That is what can be done under the 
provisions of this particular bill. 

I submit to the Senate that this bill ought to receive the con- 
sideration of the House first, and then the consideration of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as I understand, the Sena- 
tor’s contention is that the House of Representatives of the 
Seventy-first Congress did not originate this bill and has not 
passed on it, but the Senate committee has taken up a bill that 
Was passed in the Seventieth Congress and reported it to the 
Senate without waiting for the new House of Representatives 
to pass on it. Has that ever been done before? 

Mr. HARRISON. It never has been done in the history of 
the Government. The House of Representatives has never 
touched this bill, it never has considered it; indeed, they have 
not organized their Census Committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. The House of Representatives of the Sev- 
enty-first Congress is vastly different, after a new election, from 
the House of Representatives that passed on this? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. The proponents of this measure insist that 
the House of Representatives of the Seventieth Congress shall 
speak for that of the Seventy-first. Is that the contention of 
these gentlemen? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is what they propose to do. 

Mr. SWANSON. What has the House said about it? When 
I was a Member of the House it was always insisted that the 
House must originate legislation affecting representation in the 
House. The present House of Representatives has not passed 
on this at all, as I understand it, but the proponents of the 
measure say that the House of Representatives of the Seventieth 
Congress can speak for that of the Seventy-first. Have they 
made any excuse in the report for this revolutionary pro- 
ceeding? 

Mr, HARRISON. 
it at all. 


I have not heard of any explanation about 
I am hopeful now, and I am going to take my seat 
so that these distinguished Senators can give some explanation 
and some excuse. 

Mr. SWANSON. For superseding the rights of the House of 
Representatives to originate such a bill. 


Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield, certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Perhaps it is the purpose to 
have the body at the other end of the Capitol to refuse to re- 
ceive and to return to the Senate the bill providing for appor- 
tionment on the ground that it is a violation of the comity 
which has heretofore existed between the two bodies, and which 
ought to be perpetuated. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator from Mississippi will yield 
again, I was very strikingly impressed with the Senatov’s cita- 
tion of the frauds that were perpetrated in the taking of past 
censuses. What means is provided by this bill for the House 
of Representatives to correct such frauds? Under the Constitu- 
tion, the House of Representatives have the constitutional right, 
the constitutional power themselves to see that there is no fraud 
perpetrated on the people in connection with apportionment. 
What method has been provided in this bill—that is what I am 
interested in—by which the House can detect any possibility of 
fraud in ample time for investigation and ascertainment of the 
fraud? 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no such provision, 

Mr. SWANSON. None? 

Mr. HARRISON, No such provision. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has there been any explanation as to why 
that has been omitted? 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘The bill gives only three months for the 
House and the Senate to consider and pass an apportionment 
measure, 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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Mr. SWANSON. The House has not had a chance to examine 
to see whether there is provision for the disclosure of any 
possible fraud which might be consummated upon the American 
people. 

Mr. HARRISON. And some gentlemen will be particeps 
criminis to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what reason 
does the Senator from California give for bringing forward 
this measure in the Senate before it has been passed on in the 
House? 

Mr. HARRISON. 
given. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I have no desire to 
postpone a vote on the particular proposition which impends 
for the Senate’s judgment, and I do not conceive that discus- 
sion of the merits of the bill has any place whatever in relation 
to the pending motion. The sole question now confronting the 
Senate is whether or not it will proceed, upon whatever merits 
the bill discloses, to meet a belated constitutional challenge. 
The sole question is whether the Senate shall face or shirk a 
duty. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan vield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that the Constitution, according 
to the Senator’s contention, requires that there shall be a reap- 
portionment each 10 years. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senatcr claim that the bill to which 
he has reference reapportions under the next census? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator claims nothing of the sort. 

Mr. BLACK. This bill, then, is not a reapportionment bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This bill is described in its title as a 
bill to provide for apportionment, and it furnishes a basis for 
authenticating the Constitution for the first time in the history 
of the Government. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand it is a bill to provide for reap- 
portfonment and I understand the Senator to say the Constitu- 
tion provides for reapportionment. Is that right? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My statement is that the theory of the 
Constitution and its spirit, if not its actual letter, requires 
reapportionment, 

Mr. BLACK. Then the Constitution provides for reapportion- 
ment, does it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator says that it is a bill which pro- 
vides for reapportionment in the future. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I said nothing of the sort. 

Mr. BLACK. That is what it does. It does not provide for 
reapportionment to-day, does it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I said it provides a system under which 
the Constitution can be no longer flaunted indefinitely. 

Mr. BLACK. Then it amends the Constitution, since it en- 
deavors to provide a means by which the Constitution shall be 
evaded. Is not that it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It does nothing of the sort. I am very 
anxious to yield in the debate to any questions upon the merits 
of the bill but not to inquiries which merely seek to divert the 
issue. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill does presuppose a failure on the 
part of the Seventy-second Congress to reapportion according 
to the census to be taken in 1930 and authorizes the President 
to proceed to reapportion uncer those circumstances. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It presupposes nothing of the sort. It 
provides that in case the Congress does refuse to do its duty, 
then there shall be an automatic rule which shall defeat con- 
gressional inertia which has the effect of disfranchising mil- 
lions of people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then it does presuppose a failure on the 
part of the Seventy-second Congress, and in the event of 
that failure authorizes the President to do what the Congress 
refuses to do? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
sort. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why not wait for the Seventy-second Con- 
gress to perform its duty without presupposing a failure on 
its part? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 


I am just hoping to hear some reason 


I repeat, it presupposes nothing of the 


Because the experience of the past 
decade indicates that Congress ig perfectly willing to ignore 
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the Constitution and that the Senate itself is a major offender 
in this respect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The constitutional prerogative is vested in 
the Senate and in the House alike. It is vested in both places. 
The bill presupposes a failure on the part of the two Houses, 
and particularly on the part of the Senate, and therefore 
authorizes the President to proceed to do what the Congress is 
authorized to do, but what the Senator from Michigan presup- 
poses the Congress or one branch thereof may not do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator can not put words in my 
mouth. The bill presupposes nothing of the sort. The bill 
undertakes to provide a just method so that in the event of 
failure on the part of the Senate to perform its constitutional 
duty an automatic rule shall have the power to justify and vali- 
date the Constitution. I think, in justice to the measure, the 
issue should be met fairly and squarely and in the open and 
that we should vote upon the specific question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
friend. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Undoubtedly the question as 
to why the measure is brought forward in this body instead of 
the body at the other end of the Capitol is pertinent to the issue. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And I shall be glad to discuss it 
right now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would be glad to have the 
Senator explain why the Senate is first to consider a bill to 
— for representation in the body at the other end of the 

‘apitol, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
permitted to do so. 

I started to say that the only question before the Senate is 
whether once more the Senate will run away from the issue. 
The question is not now how the issue shall be met. It is 
solely the question whether it shall be nret. The Senate ran 
away in 1921 when the House, for which my distinguished 
friend from Mississippi expresses such poignant solicitude, did 
act and did initiate its own apportionment measure. The Senate 
in 1921, by the expedient of chloroforming the House bill in a 
committee pigeonhole, prevented action. In 1929, in February, 
once more the House did act and did initiate its own legislation. 
It did act under the privilege and prerogative to which the 
Senator refers. It did send to the Senate another measure 
dealing with apportionment and the Senate, with anything but 
the great solicitude which has been expressed by Senators on 
the other side of the aisle, once more talked it to death in the 
Senate mortuary. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand the 
House passed a reapportionment bill. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is quibbling over words. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator claim that? Dves he claim 
that it was a reapportionment bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I claim it was a bill to provide for 
apportionment and that it dealt with the same general subject 
and expressed the wish of the House and its desire in relation 
to this problem, which, as has been correctly said, deals pri- 
marily with its own seats, and therefore a problem in which it 
should have primary consideration, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am giad to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have expressed no solicitude 
about the matter. In view of the precedents, and having regard 
for the practice which has heretofore prevailed and what are 
manifestly the proprieties that should govern in connection with 
the matter, it occurred to me that the House should have the 
opportunity to form the measure providing for representation 
there. I ask the Senator why the measure is brought forward 
in the Senate before it is in the House. There may be a good 
answer for it, but no reason has been assigned and it is strange 
to me that some one does not answer the question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator, of course, recollects that 
the House did originate, did act upon, and did send to us a few 
months ago a bill which we summarily refused to consider. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 


I am glad to yield to my distinguished 


I shall be glad to proceed if I may be 


Senator claims that the 


Mr. President, will the 


Senator from 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. I merely wish to make the suggestion that 
when the House did act in the former Congress, they did not 
combine the census bill with the reapportionment bill. They 
sought to arrange their own affairs by passing a census bill and 
by having a separate bill for reapportionment, and yet here 
the two propositions are brought in together. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In addition to the distinction 
which the Senator from Kentucky makes there is another dis- 
tinction which must be clearly in the mind of the Senator from 
Michigan, namely, that the House which passed the former Dill 
is a different body in law and in fact from that which will con- 
sider the bill now under consideration. In other words, this 
bill has not been passed by the House of Representatives as it is 
now constituted. Why is it brought forward in the Senate 
before it is considered in the House? That is a question I 
would like to have answered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think I have already answered that 
question adequately, but even though the Senator still 
retains 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Permit me to finish my statement. 
Even though the Senator still retains the feeling that it were 
preferable that for a third time the House should act first, 
still I should say to him that our Senate responsibility under 
the Constitution is concurrent and it can not be escaped by any 
such method of argument. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I refuse to yield for any argument on 
the merits of the bill itself, because I do not conceive that that 
is the pending issue. I am glad to yield to any inquiries which 
go to the motion pending before the Senate. I refuse to be 
detoured into a further delay upon a vote on the question. 

Mr. SWANSON. My question will not involve much delay. 
Frequently there has been a general appropriation bill which 
originated in the House defeated by the Senate. From time 
immemorial the precedent has been established that a general 
appropriation bill shall emanate from the House of Representa- 
tives. Does the present situation establish the precedent that 
any bill passed by the House of Representatives in a different 
Congress shall then permit the Senate in the succeeding Con- 
gress to first consider the bill before it shall have been consid- 
ered by the House? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This is not a general appropriation 
bill, and it has been so ruled. 

Mr. SWANSON. The same principle applies. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The same principle does not apply at 
all. 

Mr. SWANSON, General appropriation bills under the prac- 
tice have originated in the House of Representatives, we having 
concurrent jurisdiction. If in the last session of Congress a 
general appropriation bill passed the House and failed in the 
Senate, does the Senator then say that the custom and the 
precedents ordinarily followed would permit the Senate to first 
consider such an appropriation bill before it had been consid- 
ered at all by the House? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Senator is speaking on a 
wholly extraneous matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas rose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas if he wishes to ask anything on the point before us. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator thinks he has an- 
swered my question and does not propose to give any additional 
answer. I do not think he has answered it at all. I am not 
opposed to the motion of the Senator from California to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill and have never opposed the mo- 
tion to take up the bill, as the Senator from Michigan will 
recall. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator corroborates my 
statement. If I voted against the motion to take up the bill, 
it would be on the ground that it might violate that rule of 
comity and amity which I understand to have prevailed between 
the two Houses and which permits the House of Representa- 
tives to initiate measures relating to representation in the 
House. Of course, I know that measures have failed in the 
Senate which have passed the House. Of course, I know that 
the provision of the Constitution relating to apportionment is 
not self-executing. It is like many other constitutional provi- 
sions which contemplate action by Congress, Congress has the 
power to legislate or to refuse to legislate. 
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I would like to have the Senator give me some reason why 
the Senate should first act upon a bill to fix representation in 
the House of Representatives. Why should we undertake to 
work out that problem in the first instance when it is well 
known that the House which at present exists has not considered 
it or acted upon it at all? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If I can not satisfy the Senator with 
the answer already given, I probably can not satisfy him at all. 
My answer has been, is, and will be that the House has acted 
twice; that the Senate has refused twice to concur in the action 
of the House; and that if there is any way left by which we 
can demonstrate comity and consideration for the other House 
of Congress it is in precisely the method by which we now 
proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator must realize that 
the present House has not acted; that the House which did act 
was an entirely different body, both in law and in fact, from the 
one which now exists. The present House is not bound by 
what a former House did. The Senate is said to be a continuing 
body, but no such principle applies to the House of Representa- 
tives. Each Congress is an entirely new body so far as the 
House is concerned. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senate has been a distinctly con- 
tinuing body for the last eight years in its successful check- 
mating of any action the House has sought to take in relation 
to reapportionment. 

Prior to all these detours I was endeavoring to say that the 
sole issue, as I see it, before the Senate is whether or not the 
Senate shall run away from the apportionment issue again or 
whether it shall meet it on its merits. Upon that proposition I 
submit that the Senate owes the country a show-down in the 
open upon the merits or demerits of the question. I do not 
think we should be deceived by any suggestion that there is such 
a serious default in the object of the legislation itself that the 
legislation is not entitled to consideration on its merits. 

I can not help but remember that on yesterday in one of his 
familiar philippics the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON] expressed his pious indignation at that time lest the 
farm bill be sidetracked because of some alleged constitutional 
technicality in relation to its consideration. He was outraged 
by the contemplation that anyone should rely upon technical 
constitutional technique as an argument against consideration 
of the merits of the challenge. He shook with emotion. I was 
greatly moved by his stirring address. In fact, I should like 
to quote from page 1252 of the Recorp his very stirring words: 

It is the first time— 

Said the Senator from Mississippi— 


It is the first time, so far as I know, that technicalities have been 
threatened to forestall legislation in behalf of anybody, and to keep 
a measure from coming to a vote on its merits. 


Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator agree with me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I certainly did. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall now proceed to show, however, 
that the Senator was in disagreement with himself. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not employing any technicalities 
now; I am saying that it seems to me it would be but good 
taste to let the House of Representatives first consider this 
matter, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
hibit? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; and so long as the Senator will 
quote from me he will make a good speech. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall continue to quote from the 
Senator, and if he will bide the presentation, I am sure he 
will agree that I have made a good speech. It seems to me, 
however, that he must have held his very glib tongue in his 
cheek when he was making that appeal on yesterday, because 
I can not forget the evening of February 27, 1929, although 
it is to the Senator’s credit if he is trying to forget it, when 
the Senator made the statement which I shall quote. Mind 
you, this is the utterance of my distinguished and amiable 
friend who said on yesterday that he had never known of 
an effort to invoke technicalities to defeat any legislation. 
Now, reading from the Recorp of February 27 last: 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Does the Senator mean that it is his purpose to 
invoke all possible of the technical and dilatory rules of the Senate in 
order te prevent an expression by a roll call on the part of the Senate 
upon the constitutional question involved in the reapportionment bill? 

Mr. Harrison, Absolutely; and there are others who believe as I do. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator realizes that 
the House bad passed that bill during the closing hours of the 


Mr. President, may I continue the ex- 
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session. It came over here, and the committee, of which the 
Senator is a very able member, gave it no consideration. It 
projected it here and was trying to put it through within a 
few days. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not blame the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for trying to turn the point of this exhibit. The point 
of the exhibit is that technicalities have been resorted to 
frankly, almost contemptuously, by the Senator from Mississippi 
himself in the past in order to prevent consideration of this 
measure, Therefore I am put on notice lest he shall renew 
such practice. ) 

I prefer my able friend’s speech of yesterday to his actions 
of three months ago. I stand with my distinguished friend 
upon his statement of yesterday, as I said to him a few min- 
utes ago, that the Senate ought not to prevent a fair and 
square consideration of the merits of an issue which involves 
the representative rights of 32,000,000 people. Upon that basis, 
upon the theory that we merely are asking that the Senate 
face the challenge, I submit that the motion should prevail. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is preventing the Sen- 
ate from taking a vote on the motion at this moment? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The only thing, I hope, that is pre- 
venting it is the response which I have been rather poorly 
making to the dilatory observations of a multitude of Senators 
upon the other side of the aisle. I will join with the Senator 
from Arkansas in submitting this question to a vote right Dow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to delay taking a vote on the pending motion. I 
urged the passage of the reapportionment bill and the census 
bill at the last session, and I now favor action upon the meas- 
ure before the Senate. I do want at this time to express my 
regret that the committee failed to give any consideration to 
the suggestion presented in the last Congress and urged again 
and again on the floor under the leadership of the former Sena- 
tor from Maryland, Mr. Bruce, to incorporate a provision in 
the census bill to place these employees under the classified 
civil service. I have read the report of the committee, and 
I find not a single word in that report dealing with the matter 
of civil service. In my judgment, it is a great step backward 
to undertake the important work of obtaining a correct census 
of the people and of the activities of the citizens of the United 
States without having the very best possible employees selected. 
I can not conceive of any sound or patriotic reason why the 
committee should have failed to consider that aspect of the 
question, especially in view of the agitation that took place in 
this Chamber during the last session of Congress and the 
certainty that an effort would be made upon the floor of the 
Senate for an amendment to that end. 

I hoped the committee reporting this bill had learned some- 
thing from past experiences. In the instances where the census 

vas taken by civil-service appointees the results have been in 
the main satisfactory ; when the census was taken under a sys- 
tem other than that of appointments by merit there has been a 
certain amount of maladministration and, in some instances, 
grave inaccuracies, if not absolute frauds. This important goy- 
ernmental undertaking should be removed from every scintilla 
of corruption, extravagance, inaccuracy, and abuse that it is 
possible to eliminate. The system in our Government that has 
contributed most to eliminating incompetency in official service 
has been civil service. It has not given us the millennium, but 
the advance has been such that no one dares to advocate a 
return to the old order. 

I am informed there will be approximately 500 supervisors in 
the field during the taking of the census; that each supervisor 
will select the enumerators under him—95,000 in all—direct 
them, and be responsible for the work in his district; that the 
length of employment for supervisors will be four months to a 
year. Further, I am informed that it is estimated about 2,000 
special agents will be needed, who will collect statistics in 
the field. Records of marriage and divorce, religious bodies, 
city and State finance records are made by special agents. 

The issue is plain whether we should select these important 
public officials upon a basis of political affiliatien and without 
regard to fitness for the work to be done or will we do it on 
the basis of merit. Are the public funds to be largely wasted 
by making these appointments a matter of political reward, 
or is the Public Treasury to be protected to the extent of having 
employees selected of such character as to reduce inaccuracies 
and negligence to a minimum? 
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A census which is taken under any system other than that of 
merit is certain to be discredited. If a census is to be taken 
through political agencies rather than nonpolitical agencies, 
there will be a general objection against the fairness of a 
census so taken. 

Furthermore, the Members of the Congress ought not to be 
subjected to the loss of time from their duties and the trouble 
of receiving and passing upon applications for appointments in 
the census. There are too many serious problems that require 
our entire thought and attention without the burden of dis- 
tributing political patronage among the hundreds who will 
appeal to us for census jobs. 

We have been making progress in getting away from the 
spoils system, and I regret to note that the Committee on Com- 
merce have given their approval to the system that long ago 
was repudiated by the people of the country. 

Nvery experience of the past prompts us, if we want an 
honest and reliable count and prevent the wastefulness result- 
ing from incompetent officials, to appoint census takers under 
civil service. 

It has been intimated, though I have heard other reasons 
assigned, that the date for the taking of the census has been 
changed from May, 1930, to November, 1929, so as to afford the 
excuse that it will be impossible to have employees under the 
census selected according to civil-service rules and regulations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know another reason is 
suggested, namely, that the agricultural interests of the country 
have requested that the census be taken in November rather than 
in May; but the other reason to which I have referred has been 
Suggested also. I am sure we will hear it said upon the floor 
that there is not time between now and November to have civil- 
service tests and examinations held in order that census em- 
ployees may be selected by that method. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yicld to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Civil Service Commission, which, I pre 











| Sume, knows more about the subject than any of-us, says that 


there is ample time to conduct examinations and to provide for 
the necessary tests of persons employed in taking the census. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am pleased to have that 
information. It eliminates from the discussion the argument 
that time will not be afforded to make use of the civil service law. 

Mr. President, we are face to face with the issue whether or 
not we are going to repeat the frauds and scandals which have 
occurred in the taking of previous censuses by selecting census 
employees, nearly a hundred thousand of them, on the basis of 
political favor, or whether we are going to try to secure intelli- 
gent, efficient, capable, honest employees whose records and 
capacity have been searched by the one bureau of this Govern- 
ment whose duty it is to provide the governmental service with 
efficient employees. 

The census is not merely an enumeration of individuals, but 
is as well an enumeration of the business activities of the people 
of this country. We want intelligent supervisors and enumer- 
ators; we want honest employees; we want only representative 
and honorable servants of the Government to visit our homes 
and offices; and I hope that the committee, while this bill is 
under discussion, will consider seriously the question of applying 
the law and regulations of the civil service to this important 
class of employees and accept or even itself propose an amend- 
ment. 

I repeat, we want men and women of character and suitable 
education to do this work. Every Senator on this floor has 
been and is now being importuned with political and personal 
appeals for these jobs under the census. Many, I fear, believe 
it is a political sinecure. We know what the result without 
civil service will be: Haphazard recommendations from Repre- 
sentatives and Senators and political bosses, and whoever has 
the greatest political pull and political influence will in most 
districts be appointed to perform this important public service. 

Mr. President, before this measure shall be taken up and 
while it is under consideration, I want to protest vigorously 
and emphatically against the census being taken merely upor 
the basis of political favor, partisan benefit, and party reward 
I urge the Senate, when it reaches the amendment which is to 
be proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner], to 
put the taking of the census once for all on the basis of the 
civil service law and rules. Let us get rid of the mistakes and 
corruption which have been associated with the taking of the 
censuses in the past and have caused the scandals connected 
with it. Let us strive to get for the census a certain public 
confidence in its reports. I sincerely hope that the amendment 
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which will be proposed by the Senator from New York will be 
adopted. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there has been a misconcep- 
tion in regard to the real effect of the bill which the Senator 
from Michigan secks to have the Senate consider. The country 
has been made to believe that it is a measure providing for an 
apportionment of Representatives according to the census to be 
taken. On the contrary, it is a measure providing for future 
apportionments; it is a measure that will remain on the statute 
books, if enacted, until Congress shall repeal it, It is useless to 
try to get away from the fact that it is a measure providing 
for apportionment for all time to come until Congress shall be 
able to repeal it. 

Consequently, not being a real apportionment measure, the 
only question left for Congress to determine is as to whether 
it is a wise or an unwise thing to do. That is the issue; noi 
whether people shall be deprived of representation or whether 
others shall be given representation in districts and States 
which are now deprived of it. This bill does not propose to do 
that. The only issue is, Is it a wise thing for Congress to sur- 
render its power of apportionment; its power to correct frauds 
in the taking of the census; its power to determine what the 
apportionment shall be, and to enact a statute which shall 
continue for all time to come unless repealed? 

Even in that respect it has been sought to deceive the people 
by saying that the measure, if enacted, may be repealed by 
Congress at any time. They speak as if a gracious privilege 
were being accorded to Congress whereby it might change the 
bill if enacted into law in three months. Congress, of course, 
has the power to amend or repeal any statute at any time. 
The Constitution gives it that power; and when it is provided 
that Congress in the future shall have that power, all it does 
is to make the proposed statute effective for all time to come, 
unless Congress shall repeal it. 

Mr. President, I wish to reply to some remarks made by the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] in re- 
gard to the constitutional question he has presented. Under the 
Constitution Congress itself has the power to make an appor- 
tionment of Representatives. That power is not given to the 
President; it is not given to the head of any department; it is 
a power lodged in Congress. I am tired of seeing the power 
which has been entrusted to Congress being parceled out to the 
President and to bureaus. Has the time come when the Senate, 
Republican by a majority of 16, and the House of Representa- 
tives, Republican by a majority of over 100, can not be trusted 
to discharge their constitutional duties? I might have some 
apprehension on that score, but I am astonished that the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan should be apprehensive as to his 
own party discharging its duty. 

There is another mistake which the Senator has made. He 
said the Senate is a continuing body. That is true in a certain 
respect, but in all matters which require joint action of the two 
Houses the Senate is not in effect a continuing body. When a 
given Congress expires on the 4th day of March the life of the 
House of Representatives expires with it, and consequently the 
Senate is not such a continuing body, even in a remote degree, 
as could consider a bill which had been passed by one Congress 
after the expiration of that Congress, unless the House of Rep- 
resentatives was also organized and in session. So in all mat- 
ters that require the joint action of the two Houses the Senate 
ceases to be a continuing body, and of course bills which have 
failed of passage in one Congress must be reintroduced in a 
subsequent one, 

The Senator seems in a derisive kind of way to toss aside the 
allusion made with respect to general appropriation bills. It 
appears that the Senator thinks it hardly worth while to con- 
sider the suggestion made in reference to the general appropria- 
tion bills or the parallel between that case and this. Now, let 
us see whether the allusion should be treated with the derisive 
smile with which it was apparently greeted by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

From time immemorial it has been customary for all general 
appropriation bills to originate in the House of Representatives. 
I can not recall a case during the years I have been a Member 
of the Senate where a general appropriation bill has ever origi- 
nated in the Senate, though its power in this respect has been 
claimed by many to be concurrent with that of the House of 
Representatives. There never has been a bill to fix the appor- 
tionment of the House of Representatives that has not origi- 
nated in the House of Representatives, if I am correctly in- 
formed. Why? We do not increase or decrease the number of 
Senators. Whether this bill shall pass or shall not pass, each 
State will still have its two Members in the Senate. It does fix 
the basis of representation and the number of representation 
given to each State in the House of Representatives. So from 
the foundation of the Government it has been considered a 
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proper method of legislation for all bills apportioning the mem- 
bership in the House of Representatives to originate in the 
House. There can not be found a case in which this practice 
has ever been deviated from. 

What is the broad constitutional method by which this is 
obviated, presented by the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG]? He says the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have passed a bill making an apportionment; it 
failed in the Senate, and then the House of Representatives 
of the Seventy-first Congress must waive their right to origi- 
nate this legislation in favor of the new Senate which came in 
on the 4th of March last. The position I take is that, so far as 
the Senate is concerned, in the customary method of conducting 
legislation between the two bodies, it is precisely as if the 
bill had not been pending in the Seventieth Congress and failed 
on the 4th of March. The Senator, however, says that, 
having once passed the House, the Senate now has a right to 
originate it because the Seventieth Congress failed to pass it. 
Why, that is a violation of every custom; it is a violation of 
every right that the House has exercised upon this question 
from the foundation of the Government. 

If they can do it in this case, and violate the custom, why 
can they not do it in the case of general appropriation bills? 
The same custom applies to one that applies to the other. If 
a general appropriation bill failed in the last Congress, if it 
died because it was filibustered or delayed in the Senate, then 
will the custom arise that the Senate has a right to introduce 
that general appropriation bill, pass it, and let the House 
consider it? Exactly the same reason which can be given for 
one may be given for both. 

The right thing to do is to send this bill back to the committee 
and let it stay in the committee until the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Seventy-first Congress, which has the right 
to originate this legislation, has passed the bill; then let the 
Senate committee take it up and report it to the Senate. 
That is the proper procedure; that is the right course to pur- 
sue, and not to pass a statute fixing for all time to come, until 
repealed by Congress, a method of apportionment known as the 
major-fractions method, which I doubt if anybody can explain 
except the distinguished Senator from Michigan; and I doubt 
whether he can explain it either to his own satisfaction or to 
the satisfaction of a half dozen Senators. Yet we are called 
on to do what? To pass a law fixing a new method of appor- 
tionment of Congressmen, apportionment in the Electoral Col- 
lege, apportionment of power for choosing a President and 
power in this Government, by a scheme that has hardly been 
considered and has been repudiated by nearly all of the experts 
upon this question except one or two who seem to have seduced 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst George McKellar Smith 
Barkley Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Glass McNary Steck 
Black jlenn Moses Steiwer 
Blaine Goft Norbeck Stephens 
Blease Goldsborough Norris Swanson 
Borah Gould Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Greene Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hale Overman Townsend 
Burton Harris Patterson Trammell 
Capper Harrison Phipps Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Pine Tyson 
Connally Hawes Pittman Vandenberg 
Couzens Hayden Ransdell Wagner 
Cutting Hebert Reed Walcott 
Dale Heflin Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ind, Walsh, Mont 
Dill Johnson Sackelt Warren 
Edge Kean Schall Waterman 
Fess Keyes Sheppard Watson 
Fletcher King Shortridge Wheeler 

Mr. DILL. My colleague [Mr. Jongs] is absent on account of 
illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. LEighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsON]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 312) to provide 
for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses and to 
provide for apportionment of Representatives in Congress, 


which had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
without amendment. 

I desire to offer an amendment to the pend- 
It is very short. 

The amendment will be stated. 


Mr. SACKETT. 
ing bill. I ask that it be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
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The Curer CrerK. On page 16, line 15, after the word 
“State,” it is proposed to insert the words “ exclusive of aliens 
and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment and 
have it read and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CierK. On page 5, line 13, after the word “ un- 
employment,” it is proposed to insert the words “ to radio sets.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
amendment, 

The Curer CLerK. On page 16, line 16, after the word 
“taxed,” the Senator from Tennessee proposes to insert the 
words “and aliens.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. BLACK obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BLACK, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I would like to make a statement to the 
Senate and submit an inquiry. It is my understanding that at 
2 o'clock the Senate will proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business for a particular purpose. Objection was made that 
it should not be done before the last vote was taken on the farm 
relief bill, on the ground that the matter in question was to be 
taken up on the first legislative day after the final vote on that 
measure. It is quite evident that the debate on the pending bill 
will run on for some time, and therefore I want to ask unani- 
mous consent that we proceed to the consideration of executive 
business at this time, because the Senator from Alabama, I am 
told, desires to proceed at length, and I would not wish to inter- 
rupt him after he had spoken 15 minutes. If the Senator from 
Nebraska will accede to my theory, we can proceed now to the 
consideration of the particular matter to which I have referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The unanimous-consent agreement is that at 
2 o’clock on the legislative day following the disposition of the 
farm bill we shall go into executive session for the purpose of 
taking up the nomination of Mr. Lenroot. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I would just as lief do that now as to wait, but I would 
like to call the attention of the Senate to the unanimous-consent 
agreement. and suggest that no one knows how many Senators 
have absented themselves to-day who are interested in that nomi- 
nation, and who would have a right to believe, from the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, that the nomination to which the 
Senator has referred could not be taken up to-day without a 
violation of the unanimous-consent agreement, 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not at present. It seems to me that the only 
thing the Senate can do, in justice to all the Senators, is to abide 
by the unanimous-consent agreement. I do not want to be put 
in the attitude of objecting, but, at the same time, the agree- 
ment we have made is as I have stated it, and under that agree- 
ment we could not take up the nomination to-day. If we took 
it up and some Senator came in to-morrow who is not here 
to-day and who wants to be here when it is considered, would 
he not have a just ground of complaint that the Senate had not 
acted in good faith? It does not seem to me that Senators ought 
to try to change the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. It was my understanding, at the time the unani- 
mous-consent agreement was entered into, that we should pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business at 2 o’clock on 
the day following the passage of the farm relief bill. . The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is correct in his statement that the expres- 
sion “legislative day” appears in the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, but I s#bmit that it was inadvertently used, and it was not 
the understanding or general agreement that it should be on 
the first legislative day following the passage of the farm bill, 
because the general understanding actuating all of us when we 
entered into the unanimous-consent agreement was that we 
should take this matter up immediately following the passage 


The clerk will read the proposed 
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time. 
called my attention to the absence of one Senator who is inter- 
ested in the nomination. 
that I care particularly; I would just as lief take the matter 
up now as at any time, but I do not know any reason why we 
should violate the unanimous-consent agreement, and therefore 
I object. 


tive day” 
derstood it at the time it was entered into, because if that had 
been the agreement we could have prevented the Senate from 
recessing last night. 


some time— 
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of the farm bill, and go into executive session at 2 o'clock on 
the day following thereafter. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have no desire to take the 


nomination up in opposition to the wishes of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 


Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the statement to go unchal- 


lenged that the word “legislative” was inadvertently used. I 
am the author of the unanimous-consent agreement submitted in 
executive session, and I particularly put that word in. 
questioned about it on the floor of the Senate, and I stated why 
I put it in. 


I was 


Mr. WATSON. 
Mr. NORRIS. 


That is correct. 
So there was no misunderstanding at that 
Since I made my remarks a few moments ago a Senator 


I do not want anybody to get the idea 


Mr. WATSON. 
Mr. GOFF. 
The VICE 


Very well. 
Mr. President 
PRESIDENT. 





Does the Senator from Alabama 


yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 


Mr. BLACK. I yield. : 
Mr. GOFF. I again reiterate that the expression “ legisla- 
did not express the general understanding, as I un- 


Mr. BLACK addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 


Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prne in the chair). Does 


the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Utah? 


Mr. BLACK. 
Mr. KING. 


I yield. 
I do not know that I am entirely in sympathy 


with the position of the able Senator from Alabama, but it is a 


very important question that he is discussing and I think the 
views which he is expounding should be understood by the 
Senate. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst George McKellar Smith 
Barkley Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Glass McNary Steck 
Black Glenn Moses Steiwer 
Blaine Goff Norbeck Stephens 
slease Goldsborough Norris Swanson 
Borah Gould vye Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Greene Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hale Overman Townsend 
3urton Harris Patterson Trammell 
Capper Harrison Phipps Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Pine Tyson 
Connally Hawes Pittman Vandenberg 
Couzens Hayden Ransdell Wagner 
Cutting Hebert Reed Walcott 
Dale Heflin Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Sackett Warren 
Edge Kean Schall Waterman 
Fess Keyes Sheppard Watson 
Fletcher King Shortridge Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 


from Alabama will proceed. 

Mr. BLACK resumed and concluded his speech, which is as 
follows: 

Mr. President, I desire to discuss the pending bill, which 
is designated as a bill to provide for the fifteenth and sub- 
sequent decennial censuses, and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress. I wish to say in the out- 
set that the probability is that if this bill should be voted on 
to-day, it would carry by an overwhelming preponderance of 
the Senate. It is my judgment that if the bill were understood 
and its effect fully appreciated the bill would not only fail to 
pass to-day but would fail to pass at any time in the future. 

There are Senators here whom I have heard proclaim loud and 
long against the whittling away of congressional power, against 
the centralizing of Government in the hands of bureaus and 
departments in Washington. Some of those very Senators have 
been active up to this time in seeking to bring about the pas- 
sage of this bill, and have circulated the report that it is a 
reapportionment bill. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing, I wish to begin my remarks with this statement, that 
I favor a reapportionment of Representatives in Congress. I 
favor a reapportionment every 10 years. I favor a reapportion- 
ment according to constitutional methods by the Congress. 
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There has been a distinct effort on the part of the press, and 
on the part of those favoring this bill, to seek to create the 
impression that those who oppose the bill are opposed to 
reapportionment. That statement is not correct. 

This bill, in effect, in so far as reapportionmurent is concerned, 
is an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. It 
proposes an amendment which was not incorporated in the 
original instrument, and which the founders of this Government 
declined expressly to include in the original document. 

The proposition was made from the floor of the Constitutional 
Convention several times to put in the Constitution of the United 
States in the beginning a stipulation to the effect that Congress 
must reapportion every 10 years. Arguments were made on 
that theory. There were some who favored it and some who 
opposed it. But now the proposition is made by those who 
favor this particular bill to amend the Constitution not in the 
due and orderly method provided within the four corners of 
that document but to amend the Constitution by a bill in 
Congress, passed by both Houses. 

I will state exactly what would happen. Of course, I under- 
stand that there has been an overwhelming sentiment created in 
the councry, an attempt to lead the people to believe that this is 
a reapportionment bill, and that Congress is now seeking to do 
its duty. Many people say that. Those unthinking and un- 
knowing take the position that the opposition to this bill is an 
opposition to constitutional reapportionment. This bill does not 
provide for reapportionment. A reapportionment bill is one 
which provides that each State shall have a certain number of 
congressional Representatives. This bill does not do that. 

The last census that was taken, in 1920, could have been used 
since that time for the purpose of apportioning Representatives 
in Congress. The Congress has not done that, and it is not 
doing it in this particular bill. It makes no effort to do it. 

This is misnamed a reapportionment bill. It should be desig- 
nated as a bill to turn into the hands of the Executive the veto 
power in the future over Congress as to the methods of deter- 
mining the representation of the various States. 

Why do I say that? This bill provides, in effect, that after 
the next decennial census there shall be prepared, according to 
the system of major fractions—which is iniquitous in itself—a 
list of the Representatives who should be apportioned to each 
particular State, and that that shall be submitted to Congress. 


If Congress fails to act, or if Congress tries to act and the! 


President vetoes the bill they may pass, the result will be that 
there will have gone into effect a bill which might be contrary 
to the votes of a majority of the Members of the Senate and of 


the House. That would be, in short, the effect of this bill. Yet 
there are men who have listened to the hue and ery and the 
clamor for reapportionment, some of whom have committed 
themselves to this measure, who do not know that in so doing 
they are stripping the body of which they are members of a 
part of the power which the fathers of this Government gave 
them, and which they expressly declined to withhold from the 
Senate and from the House. 

The proposition was made in the original Constitutional Con- 
vention to limit the powers of Congress with reference to reap- 
portionment. The suggestion was made that Congress might 
not reapportion each 10 years. Arguments were presented on 
the floor of the Constitutional Convention to that effect. The 
men who wrote the Constitution did not believe those arguments 
were correct. The men who wrote the Constitution said, “ Let 
Congress itself determine each 10 years, from the evidence be- 
fore it, whether it thinks it is wise to have reapportionment or 
whether it thinks it is not.” And because the Constitution did 
not contain the mandatory provision upon the people of this 
Nation to reapportion each 10 years, Mr. Mason, of Virginia, 
went back to his State and fought the Constitution, 

The result is that we find the Constitution does not say that 
Congress must do this every 10 years, nor does it place that 
power anywhere. The suggestion was made that it be left to 
the States, and that was declined. 

I do not mean to leave the impression that I am opposed to 
a reapportionment each 10 years. Personally I favor it. If I 
had been in the Constitutional Convention, I would have voted 
for a mandatory provision. 3ut the majority of the members 
of that body—and its wisdom has never been disputed—declined 
to put that in the body of the instrument. And now the Con- 
gress is assuming to itself a monopoly of wisdom and virtue 
and attempting to tie the hands of succeeding Congresses when 
the Constitution makers themselves would not tie the hands of 
a single Congress. 

I have not made these statements with reference to the 
proposition without getting the debates as they fell from the 
lips of those who drew that great instrument. I desire to read 
just a few statements in order that there can be no question 
that the matter of tying the hands of this Congress and of 
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future Congresses was presented to the makers of the Constk 
tution, and they expressly declined to accept the idea: 


The committee to whom was referred the first clause of the propos 
tion reported from the grand committee that in the first meeting of 
the legislature the first branch thereof consist of 56 Members, of 
which the State shall have the following numbers. But as the present 
Situation of the States may probably alter as well in point of wealth as 
their inhabitants, that the legislature be authorized from time to time 
to augment the number of Representatives. 

Mr. Randoiph disliked the report of the committee, but had been 
unwilling to object to it. He was apprehensive that as the number 
was not to be changed until the National Legislature should please, 
a pretext would never be wanting to postpone alterations and keep the 
power in the hands of those possessed of it. 


Bear in mind that Mr. Randolph presented to that body the 
very argument which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] has presented to this body. Mr. Randolph said he was 
apprehensive that as the number was not to be changed until 
the National Legislature should please, a pretext would nevet 
be wanting to postpone alteration. The writers of the Consti- 
tution did not see fit to adopt Mr. Randolph’s idea, but the 
Senator from Michigan in this late day, approximately 150 
years after the Constitution was written, comes in with a 
proposal to amend the Constitution not in the way provided in 
the Constitution—that is too slow and cumbersome for the 
Senator who wants to amend it—but to amend it by a simple 
act of Comeress. How would he amend it? I will tell you, 
Mr. President. 

If in the next session of Congress after the census is taken 
those opposed to the method of major fractions shall say, “ We 
will adopt the method of equal proportions,” there will be no 
legislative handicap; no legislative hurdle to stand before it; 
neither will there be any executive hurdle. But if the bill 
becomes a law and Congress wishes to adopt the method of 
equal proportions after the census is taken and the President is 
opposed to the method of equal proportions, he can veto any bill 
that is passed, and unless there is a two-thirds vote the Con- 
gress can not obey the constitutional mandate given it in that 
great document. 

Mr. Randolph said that it did not satisfy him. The Senator 
from Michigan says that the Constitution does not satisfy him. 
Mr. Randolph attempted to fight it out on the floor of the hall 
where the Constitution was adopted. The Senator from Michi- 
gan proposes to fight it out not by a referendum to the people 
of the Nation but in the Halls of Congress, in the Chamber of 
the Senate itself, 

That is the first thing that is proposed. It is an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States by simple legislative 
enactment, and yet the public is so poorly informed as to the 
real underlying issue behind the great fundamental principle 
which is involved that they take the position that the man who 
dares fight in order that the legislative power may still have 
just a few. crumbs left from the table is opposed to reappor- 
tionment. 

It is not surprising that in the same Congress where it is 
suggested that the President be given the power of the purse, as 
well as of the sword, it should also be suggested that in addi- 
tion to the purse and the sword he shall be given the power to 
determine how many Representatives shall come from Alabama, 
Mississippi, Montana, California, and the other States of the 
Union. It is not at all surprising in a Congress which has, so 
far as its committee is concerned, bent a subservient knee to the 
President's power and has reported a bill which gives to the 
President of the United States for the first time in all the history 
of the Government the power to determine what taxes shall be 
raised by the tariff, that seemingly a great majority of the domi- 
nant party of the Nation has bound itself by a coalition to put 
through another bill giving to the President new and additional 
and unheard of powers. 

Mr. President, the committee has sought to obviate the objec- 
tions to the bill wherein it was originally suggested that the 
power was too much for the Secretary of Commerce by trans- 
ferring it to the President, exactly the same as the difference 
between tweedledum and tweedledee. What difference does it 
make in so far as determining the great sacred rights of repre- 
sentation of the people of the country whether it is vested in 
an appointee of the President removable at his pleasure, or 
placed directly in the hands of the powerful Executive himself? 
Not one particle of difference in the final analysis, and yet there 
are Senators who have pledged themselves to support this judi- 
cial monstrosity which will prevent, as it does, the Congress 
from exercising a supervisory power of the people in this great 
democratic Nation who have taken the position that it is some- 
what of treason against the Constitution and the Government to 
take the stand that one prefers, so far as he is concerned, to 
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keep the powers of Congress in the hands of Congress to whom 
they have been intrusted by the Constitution. 

(At this point Mr. Biacx yielded to Mr. Krne, who suggested 
the absence of a quorum, and the roll was called.) 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, it is easy to understand that 
Senators who have already made up their minds on the reap- 
portionment bill are not interested in any discussion that may 
be made in reference to it. However, I venture the assertion 
that if the Senators of this body will study the bill it will not 
pass the Senate of the United States. I do not expect them 
to do that. The Republican Party has been in authority for 
eight years and as yet nothing has been done. It is not a 
partisan issue, and should not be a partisan issue; but, irre- 
spective of the merits or the demerits of the measure, the 
almighty fiat has gone forth that the bill must pass. 

Of course, it makes no difference that by such action the 
Senate is taking away from itself its own powers and responsi- 
bilities; that is immaterial. The high and mighty powers have 
decreed that the bill must pass. Even my good friend from 
California to-day, referring to a Senator on this side of the 
Chamber who happened to make a statement, indicated that his 
objection to the bill was on account of the fact that his State 
would lose a Representative. I want it understood that neither 
the Senator from California, the Senator from Michigan, nor 
the Senator from any other State will vote for a real reappor- 
tionment bill any quicker than will I. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Might it not be quite as fair and just and 
logical to assume that Senators who are unusually anxious to 
secure the passage of the bill are actuated by the fact that 
their States would gain Representatives in Congress as to 
impute to those who are against it the motive that they are 
against it because their States would lose Representatives? 

Mr. BLACK. It would be just as fair. I take the position 


with reference to the bill that it is an abdication by the Senate 
of its constitutional powers; it tends further to centralize in the 
hands of the President authority which it was never intended 
he should have and which he never should have unless we, too, 
desire to converge gradually to the point where the Government 


shall be run as Mussolini runs the Government of Italy. I 
realize, as do many others, that there is a great deal of senti- 
ment all over this Nation in favor of Mussolini running Italy, 
because, they say, he establishes order and security. There are 
people who bow down at the shrine of order and security and 
who forget that liberty is and has been all down the ages more 
valuable than are order and security. 

I shall state briefly what this bill, if enacted into law, will do. 
I wish that some of the Senators who are opposed to further 
concentration of power in the hands of the President would 
tell those Senators who have already pledged themselves to 
vote for the pending measure what the bill proposes to do. Of 
course, they are too busy to study all of the bills which are 
brought before the Senate; every Senator is. The bill should 
be entitled “An act to amend the Constitution of the United 
States by legislative action.” 

As I said a moment ago, Mr. Randolph in the Constitutional 
Yonvention objected to a proposition of the same character as 
that contained in the pending mecsure when it was suggested 
there; but the Commerce Committee of the Senate, without even 
giving the question the dignity of a hearing, has in effect taken 
the position that, since for eight years the dominant party has 
failed to make a reapportionment of the country, we must carry 
through this sham and subterfuge under the theory that it is a 
reapportionment when every sane man knows that it is not. 
There will not be any question, and the Committee on Com- 
merce knows there will be no question, about reapportionment 
after the next census shall have been taken. If they have the 
votes now, they will have the votes then. What right have we 
to assume that we are more virtuous, honorable, holy, and 
patriotic, that we are more devoted to the Constitution of the 
United States than succeeding Congresses will be? Of course, 
we may be; most people believe, perhaps, that they are better 
than others; and that is the reason why we are now attempting 
to tie the hands of future Congresses by the hands of this most 
amiable, virtuous, honorable, and patriotic body. 

However, when the matter came up in the Constitutional 
Convention the great writers of that document did not agree 
with the Senator from Michigan and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. They declined to put into it the very principle that is 
now being sought to be foisted upon the people of this Nation. 


Mr. Randolph was opposed to reduction of New Hampshire not be- 
cause she had a full title to three Members but because it was in his 
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eontemplation, first, to make it the duty, Instead of leaving it to the 
discretion of the legislature, to regulate the representation by a 
periodical census. 


In other words, the objection was made in the Constitutional 
Convention that it should be made the duty and not left to the 
discretion. The writers of the Constitution declined to put 
that principle in that document, but the Commerce Committee 
of this body proposes to write it on the statute books and not 
even to give it the dignity of making it an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Of course, when these suggestions are made they are not in- 
teresting to those who are to pass upon the measure. The 
almighty decree has gone forth, the knee must be bent, and 
what difference does a little thing like the Constitution make 
when the Republican Party has failed for eight years to per- 
form its duty and now must give to the people a salve which 
does not even cover the wound? 

The Senator from Michigan very eloquently stated at the last 
session of Congress that the failure to reapportion the States 
might have affected the last presidential election. I make the 
statement upon the same authority, that turning over to the 
President of the United States the power to determine how 
many Representatives shall come from Alabama, from Massa- 
chusetts, from New York, and from California might change the 
political fate of this Nation, and where the contest is close the 
President would have it absolutely within his power and under 
his control to keep his party in power by changing the repre- 
sentation of the various States. That is all right; it is perfectly 
all right to give the President the power to change congres- 
sional representation and thereby change the electoral votes for 
President, because the almighty decree has gone forth; and bas 
not the Republican leadership, after references to “ pseudo- 
Republicans,” brought calm and peace and tranquillity? Has 
not the storm which threatened subsided and the waters become 
as calm as upon a summer’s morning? Certainly ; and the decree 
has gone forth. 

The Constitution provides that apportionment shall be left in 
the hands of the House of Representatives and the Senate. The 
President says in his message, in effect, in practically approving 
this bill as it was here at the last session, “ What is the Con- 
stitution between friends? We will change it by a bill.” But 
when that is done it means that the present President and the 
succeeding Presidents will have the power to thwart the bill of 
Congress with reference to representation from the States of 
this Union. 

In the Constitutional Convention— 


Mr. Randolph moved as an amendment to the report of the Com- 
mittee of Five “that in order to ascertain the alterations in the popu- 
lation and wealth of the several States the legislature should be required 
to cause a census, an estimate to be taken within one year after its 
first meeting and every years thereafter, and that the legislature 
arrange the representation accordingly.” 


The writers of the Constitution declined to adopt a mandatory 
provision; but the Senator from Michigan and the Commerce 
Committee do not even dignify the question by a hearing. The 
majority of the great men who wrote that immortal document 
which has challenged the admiration and wisdom of the ages 
declined to accept the proposition to make it absolutely manda- 
tory; but the Commerce Comnrittee would make it mandatory 
merely by an act of Congress. What difference does it make 
that the writers of the Constitution declined to do it? Here 
Stands this all-powerful, all-virtuous, all-patriotic Congress, 
better than any in the past, because they say the others have 
not done their duty, better than any in the future, because they 
say, “We must tie the hands of the Congresses of the future,” 
and what are they going to do? The present Congress, which 
contains a monopoly of virtue and honor and patriotism, are 
going to tell succeeding Congresses how they must act in obedi- 
ence to a constitutional provision which the writers of the docu- 
ment itself declined to make anything more than discretionary. 

In the convention— 


Mr. Mason did not object to the conjectural ratio which was to pre- 
vail at the outset, but considered a revision from time to time, accord- 
ing to some permanent and precise standard, as essential to the fair 
representation required in this first branch, 


I agree with Mr. Mason. I think that Mr. Mason was right; 
but the writers of the Constitution did not think so, and they 
did not put it in the document. But in the year 1929 the Con- 
gress, the greatest Congress of all time, greater than that which 
sat under Napoleon, greater than the lawmakers under the 
French Republic, greater than those who sat under the magic 
spell of the eloquence of Cicero, greater than those of all the 
parliaments of all the ages—the Congress of the United States 
in 1929 will amend the Constitution of the United States by 
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statute. Why? Because the decree has gone forth that some- 
thing nrust be done. Of course I would not intimate that a man 
whose State is going to gain Congressmen would be influenced 
by that. I think there are very few who would; but it does 
seem a strange situation when there will be boldly presented to 
the Senate of the United States, without hearings, a bill which 
overrides in one jump the combined wisdom of the writers of 
the greatest document that the world has ever known as a 
charter of human freedom, and then when any man who dares 
to raise his voice against it is practically accused of being 
against an equal representation of the people of the Nation! 

No man can question the fact that if Congress will swallow 
this bill it will vote for a straight reapportionment bill after 
the census is taken. Why, therefore, is it so necessary? Why is 
haste so imperative? Why has patriotism reached such a high 
tide that now we must act; we must not wait a minute, not to 
give a reapportionment, but simply to provide that Congresses 
of the future shall do their duty? 

Of course, there always has been a presumption that men 
were honest; but that presumption is wiped out. There always 
has been a presumption that men would perform their con- 
stitutional duty; but that presumption has been dissipated by 
the Commerce Committee. There always has been a presump- 
tion heretofore that men were innocent until they were first 
proven guilty; but now the rules have been changed. The 
great Congress of 1929-—this body which possesses the quintes- 
sence of wisdom, this body which has patriotism to the superla- 
tive degree, this body which alone of all the bodies since the 
beginning of this country has fully understood and appreciated 
the Constitution—has done away with those rules. We are now 
to presume that every man is guilty until proven innocent. We 
are now to presume that no man does his duty. We are now to 
presume that we must act for the Congresses of the future, be- 
cause we know that they wiil violate their solemn oath under 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Williamson, in the convention, “was for making it the 
duty of the Legislature to do what was right ’—that was his 
statement—“ and not leaving it at liberty to do or not to do it.” 

That is the position of the Senator from California and the 
Senator from Michigan, They say that you ought not to leave 
it up to Congress; you ought to make it imperative; but, un- 
fortunately for their position—oh, I should not say that. I 


started to say, unfortunately for their position, the writers of 
the Constitution did not agree with them; but I withdraw that 


Of course, the Congress of 1929 is wiser than the 
immortal Washington. Its Members have more patriotism than 
the immortal Randolph. They have more integrity than 
Mason. They have more virtue than those men who sat there 
throughout the burning summer months and drafted that great 
document of human liberty. The Congress of 1929 is so great 
that it will override the Constitution. Why? The immortal 
fiat has gone forth. The bugle call has been sounded. “To 
arms! To arms!” says the bugle call. “ Let all who are not 
pseudomembers of the party retrieve the party errors and fail- 
ures for the last eight years!” Some voice is raised in pro- 
test, and says, “ But I prefer to reapportion in the constitutional 
way.” Why, what are constitutional methods when loyalty to 
party is at stake? 
Gouverneur Morris— 


And I suggest that some of my friends across the aisle who 
admired Gouverneur Morris and Mr. Hamilton, all those of that 
political persuasion, listen to these words of wisdom falling from 
the lips of Gouverneur Morris: 


Gouverneur Morris opposed it— 


statement. 


That is, the proposition to make this mandatory— 


as fettering the Legislature too much. * * * He was always against 
such shackles on the Legislature. It was objected, he said, that if the 
Legislature are left at liberty, they will never readjust the representa- 
tion— 


It seems to me that I have heard those words before— 


It was objected, he said, that if the Legislature are left at liberty, 
they will never readjust the representation. He admitted that this was 
possible; but he did not think it probable unless the reasons against 
the revision of it were very urgent, and in this case it ought not to be 
done. 


That is what Gouverneur Morris said in the Constitutional 
Convention, and that was the viewpoint that was adopted and 
written into the document; but now we are to amend that Con- 
stitution. Will the State of Michigan, from which my good 
friend comes as a representative, have a right to vote upon that 
amendment? Oh, no! Will the State of California, from which 
the genial Senator from California comes, have a chance to vote 
upon that constitutional amendment? Oh, no! Will any other 
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State? Will the people of any State have an opportunity to 
vote upon this amendment which this good Congress of 1929 is 
now going to engraft on the document? No such opportunity 
will be given them, because it is proposed here to amend the 
Constitution of the United States by a simple act of Congress, 

That was the situation; so Mr. Rutledge comes in, and he 
contended for certain things, and offered a suggestion as to an 
amendment. He proposed that— 

At the end of ——-— years after the first meeting the Legislature, 
and of every — years thereafter, the Legislature shall proportion 
the representation— 


And so forth. That was declined. It was not written into 
the Constitution. It is not there to-day, but it is proposed to put 
it there by a simple act of Congress. 

Mr. Reed thought the Legislature ought not to be too much shackied, 
It would make the Constitution like religious creeds, embarrassing to 
those bound to conform to them, and more likely to produce dissatisfac- 
tion and schism than harmony and union. 

Mr. Wilson had bimself no objection to leaving the Legislature entirely 
at liberty. * * * 

Mr. Gorham was convinced by the argument of others and his own 
reflection, that the convention ought to fix some standard or other, 


Mr. Morris said: 
If we can’t agree on a rule that will be just— 


And I commend this to the consideration of the Commerce 
Committee. Mr. Morris said: 


If we can’t agree on a rule that will be just at this time, how can 
Wwe expect to find one that will be just in all times to come? Surely 
those who come after us will judge better of things present than we can 
of things future— 


That was what was stated in the Constitutional Convention— 


Surely those who come after us will judge better of things present than 
we can of things future. 


That is not the rule to-day. We have abandoned that idea. 
We have found from experience, I presume, that this is the 
only virtuous body that ever was created. Not only are we 
satisfied of that but we are satisfied, if this bill passes, that 
it is the only virtuous body that ever will be created. We are 
satisfied that unless we now tie the hands of succeeding Con- 
gresses they can not be trusted and they are unworthy of the 
name of honorable and upright men, 

I take the position with reference to that, first, that future 
Congresses will be just as honorable as this; secondly, that 
they should have a right to determine how many Congressmen 
should come from each State according to the census; that 
they should have a right to determine whether or not that 
census is honest and true; that they should have the privilege 
of determining for themselves how many men shall constitute 
the entire body of Congress; but if this bill passes they will 
not have that right, and I challenge any man who upholds this 
bill to prove that they will. 

Let us assume, just for a moment, that the Congress at the 
next session wanted to change the membership from 435 to 
300, and that this bill has become the law. The President 
sends in to that body the names of a certain number of men to 
represent the various States. Congress passes a bill by a little 
less than a two-thirds vote, and reduces the number of its 
own body to 300. The President vetoes that bill. It requires 
a two-thirds vote to overcome his veto. There, in addition to 
the constitutional authority which was intended to be given 
to the Executive in the early days of this Government, you 
have a two-thirds vote required, when if this law had not 
been enacted the membership of the House would have re- 
mained at 435 whether the President vetoed the bill or whether 
he did not. 

So there you have it; and there is one of the things that 
are behind this measure, and that are responsible for the decree 
going forth that it must pass. “ Now, while the party is large; 
now, while its majority is great, let it be written in such a 
way that in the troublesome times when conflicts arise among 
ourselves we will have the throttle hold on the representation 
from the various States of this Union, and thereby upon the 
presidential electors who vote for the incoming Executive of the 
Nation.” And yet there are Senators, hoodwinked by the loud 
ery and clamor that has gone forth that this is a reapportion- 
ment bill and that it is wrong not to pass it, who have prom- 
ised to yote for it irrespective of the fact that it adds another 
stone to the growing mountain of presidential and executive 
power. 

What difference does it make? Why, the President has 
charge of the Army. What difference does it make? A com- 
mittee at the other end of the Capitol has proposed to give 
him complete charge of the purse strings of the Nation. Why 
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should he not have added to his already overweening greatness 
the additional power of determining how many Representatives 
shall come from Democratic States and how many Representa- 
tives shall come from Republican States? That is the power he 
has if this bill becomes a law. He has the power. I do not 
say he would do it; but I say that the time to protect the rights 
of nations, the time to conserve the individual rights of human 
liberty, freedom of expression, and the untrammeled right to 
vote and to have representation is in the days when danger is 
afar off. 

ven the great apostle of Whiggery, the man whose writings 
and whose statements later represented to a great extent the 
political philosophy of the Republican Party, Henry Clay, spoke 
in this very body time after time against the consolidation of 
power in the hands of the Executive. Little did he imagine at 
that time perhaps that there would be a day when not only 
would a subservient Congress, greedy and hungry for patronage 
and offices, be ready to bow down before the Executive of the 
Nation and give to him both the power of the purse and of the 
sword, but would add to that the sacred privilege of determining 
the number of Representatives, and perhaps the party to which 
they belonged; that privilege, too, was to be added to those 
which the Executive already had. 

There was a time when there was a well-known and easily 
perceptible line of demarcation between the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches of the American Government. That 
line is rapidly growing less and less distinct. We have bureaus 
that havé the power of promulgating rules and regulations for 
a violation of which a man can be sent to jail, and can be sub- 
jected to punishment as though he had violated a regularly 
written statute of this Government. We have bureaus which 
have the powers and privileges of lawmaking bodies. I ven- 
ture the assertion that there are more rules and regulations 
to-day in effect in this country which have the effect of law than 
there are laws written by the Congress on the statute books of 
the Nation. 

Why is that? It is because Congress from time to time has 
let fall from its enfeebled grasp the power which the fathers of 
this Government intended should be lodged in the legislative 
power and authorities. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLeaAseE in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. BLACK, I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am very much interested in the observations 
being made by the Senator, and agree with the indictment 
which he has drawn against the general usurpations of the 
Executive of the Government. I agree with his charges against 
the growth of bureaucracy and the evils of bureaucracy, and 
the monumental number of rules and regulations, punitive in 
character, which have been promulgated by the various depart- 
ments of the Government. All of that is extremely interesting 
and is the statement of a fact which I think no one can gainsay. 
But I have risen, with the permission of the Senator, to make 
an inquiry which I hope will not prove disconcerting or take 
the Senator away from the thread of his argument. 

Suppose the Senator were charged now with the responsibil- 
ity of preparing a bill dealing with the question of reapportion- 
ment and dealing with the question of the census. In what 
material respects would the measure which he would prepare 
differ from the measure now before us? 

I may say to the Senator that I have felt that Congress has 
been derelict in the discharge of a duty resting upon it to pro- 
vide for reapportionment. I happened to be a Member of the 
House years ago, when I was much younger than I am now, 
when provision was made for reapportionment. I opposed then 
the increase in the number of Representatives in the House, and 
I have looked with a good deal of apprehension upon the de- 
mands made in some sections of the country for provision for 
an additional number of Representatives. I believed that the 
House, if anything, was too cumbersome, and that there would 
be no disadvantage to the people of the country if there should 
be a reduction in the aggregate number of the Members of the 
House of Representatives. But I have felt that there should be 
a reapportionment more frequently than that which has oc- 
curred and that Congress has failed in the discharge of its duty. 
I think something should be done. 

If this bill is defective—and the Senator is very ably pre- 
senting some of the serious defects of the measure—I should be 
glad to have the Senator indicate to us what amendments 
should be made to the bill, if it may be perfected, and the char- 
acter of legislation which at this particular juncture should 
receive the attention of Congress. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I shall be glad to answer the 
Senator very briefly, and then continue with my remarks, 
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In the first place, I oppose any measure, of any kind, with 
reference to reapportionment, which attempts to legislate for the 
Congress succeeding the taking of the census. The proper thing 
and the fair thing to do—and what would be done were it not 
for the great party pressure—would be to wait until the next 
census is taken, and then write a real reapportionment bill. It 
would be a reapportionment bill then; this bill is not. This is 
a bill combined with a census bill for the express purpose of 
declaring that the present Congress is afraid the incoming Con- 
gress will not reapportion, and to hold over the head of the 
incoming Congress the sword of Damocles, ready to fall if that 
Congress—with the concurrence of the President, mind you— 
does not enact a bill which suits the President. 

The time to draw a reapportionment bill is when we wish to 
reapportion. For some reason—I will not say for lack of cour- 
age—Congress did not, taking the last census, attempt to tell 
Utah, for instance, how many Representatives it should have, 
or tell Alabama how many it should have. 

I stated at the last session of the Congress that I would vote 
then or thereafter for a reapportionment, according to the last 
census that was taken. I stated then, and I repeat now, that I 
shall vote for and try to help in the passage of a reapportion- 
ment bill immediately after the census is taken. But that is 
not what is desired. The proponents of this measure do not 
want a reapportionment now. If they had wanted it, they 
would have suggested a bill. You can not cure something that 
is fundamentally faulty and unconstitutional, as is this 
measure. 

My answer to this bill so far is that it is not a reapportion- 
ment bill and never was intended as a reapportionment bill. 
It is a kind of salve to spread gently over the supposed wounds 
of some people who say, “Why has not your party gotten 
through a bill?” when it is known that the very wounds the 
salve is put on will not be aided or assisted by the medicine. 

My judgment about a reapportionment bill is that we should 
wait until the census is taken, and its proponents should come 
here fairly and squarely and honorably with a plan for reap- 
portionment based on the latest census. I have no defense to 
make for the failure of Congress to write a reapportionment 
bill. I agree with the Senator that it should be written, and 
that it should be written every 10 years, but I do say that it is 
not right to try to engraft on the Constitution an amendment by 
legislative action. 

There are numerous defects in this bill in addition to the fact 
that it is fundamentally unsound. In the first place, it pro- 
poses a method of determining representation which is un- 
scientific, which is unsound, which is unfair, and which is 
unjust to many of the States of this Nation. It proposes a 
system which at one time took away from four States the rep- 
resentation which it was first announced they would have under 
that system. The statisticians and mathematicians were so un- 
certain that they could not themselves tell what States should 
have the representation. That was pointed out at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. Yet they come back into this body with a 
bill supposed to compute representation on the same method, 
knowing that it is unfair to the smaller States, and gives an 
undue percentage of representation to the large States of the 
Union 

The two bills should be separated. There is no reason for 
combining the apportionment bill with the census bill except the 
fact that its proponents know the inherent weakness of the re- 
apportionment bill. They know that it is too weak and too 
full of foul and loathsome disease to stand or walk by itself. 
So they couple it up with the census bill, and then they fill the 
census bill with foul and loathsome provisions by providing 
that the enumerators and other officials shall not be appointed 
under the civil service, and provided, as perhaps an incentive 
for some votes for the twin bill, the hope of numerous appoint- 
ments in numerous States if the bill is enacted into law. The 
dangling bait before the eyes of the Members of the body is, 
“You must pass both or you shall pass none. Pass the so- 
called reapportionment bill or we give you fo jobs in your 
districts.” 

Well, it is said, perhaps—and this is just imagination, of 
course—* How do I know that my constituents will get any 
jobs? Will not the employees be appointed under the civil serv- 
ice?” “Oh, no; they will not be appointed by civil service. 
They will be appointed in the good old-fashioned way, under 
the theory that ‘to the victor belongs the spoils.’ They will be 
appointed by the old-fashioned method of giving to those who 
are most deserving, not according to their service to their coun- 
try, but according to their service to their party.” 

So we find the twins—weak, full of sores, sick, and dis- 
eased—striding down the legislative corridors, and the great 
edict has gone forth that those who fail to support the twins are 
pseudo-Republicans. 
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This bill is not a reapportionment bill. I repeat, it was not 
written as a reapportionment bill. It was never intended as a 
reapportionment bill. It is a misnomer to call it a reapportion- 
ment bill. It is a bill intended to fool the body politic and to 
put more power into the already overflowing hands of the Chief 
Executive of this Nation. 

Yet we see that some of the press that is independent, some 
of the press that stands against the usurpation of the rights of 
one department by another, take the position that the very 
moment a man raises his voice against this pernicious consti- 
tutional abnormality he is opposed to obeying the Constitution. 

I stated at the last session, as I state now, let those in charge 
of apportionment legislation wait until the census is taken. I 
agree to join the Senator in a vote for a reapportionment bill. 
I shall never vote against a fair apportionment after any census 
is taken. But the objection I am raising at this time to this 
bill is this, that the Constitution provides that each succeeding 
Congress shall determine when and how a reapportionment shall 
be made. These gentlemen now propose that this Congress, and 
not future Congresses, shall determine when, how, and in what 
nranner reapportionment shall be made. 1 assert that the man 
who loves the Constitution of his country, the man who believes 
in a division between legislative, judicial, and executive, can 
not vote for the bill without sacrificing the principles of patriot- 
ism which have caused him to love the sacred traditions and 
institutions of his country. That is the situation we have before 
us in the so-called reapportionment bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I did not hear the explanation, if any has been 
made, why there was incorporated in the bill a provision that 
we must care for the censuses and apportionments of the future. 
While I am very much in sympathy with apportionment and 
shall be very glad to vote for it, it does seem to me that there 
is no valid excuse for legislating for the future. I did not 
understand until the Senator spoke, because I had not exam- 
ined the bill carefully, that it attempted to provide for all time. 

It does seer to me that we could with propriety, after pro- 
viding for the necessary census and apportionment to follow 
that census, leave to the Congress which will convene 10 years 


or 8 years from now the responsibility and the duty of mak- 


ing provision for a census then, and for reapportionment. 
I would be glad to have the Senator elaborate, if he cares to do 
so, the reasons urged for including in this bill the provision 
which looks so much to the future. 

Further, I do not quite understand the position of the Senator 
that it is unconstitutional. I am inclined to think Congress 
would have the power now to provide for future censuses and 
future reapportionments, but obviously future Congresses could 
ignore any provision we enacted now to govern future reappor- 
tionments and future censuses, and repeal those acts directly 
or by implication. 

Mr. BLACK. I shall be glad to answer that question right 
now. After the next census the first meeting of Congress will 
be for the short session. The Senator is well aware of the 
fact that frequently it is difficult to get a bill through a 
short session. A filibuster might be attempted. For instance, 
let us asswme for the purpose of illustration that under the 
representation provided for by the President the State of 
Michigan would have six Representatives and other States 
would have a certain number. Then let us assume that the 
House passed a bill which cut down those six Representatives 
and cut down the number of Representatives from other States. 
A filibuster by a very small number could prevent the enacting 
of a law at that session of Congress. If the bill were not 
passed at that session of Congress, those six Representatives 
would automatically still belong to the State of Michigan. 

Let us assume another thing. Let us assume for the purpose 
of a long hypothesis that there is a Democratic President in 
the White House, and let us assume that Alabama bad 12 
Representatives, whom everybody would know would be Demo- 
crats under the President’s commitment, and that Congress pro- 
posed to reduce the number to 9. Let us suppose the parties 
were pretty equally divided at that time in Congress. Remem- 
bering that the number of those Representatives determines 
the number of electoral votes, lec us send that bill up to a 
Yemocratic President for his signature or his veto. Does the 
Senator have much doubt that a sane, ordinary, human being, 
while perfectly honest, would conscientiously believe that it was 
right for Alabama to have the Representatives that he had 
originally said Alabama shouid have and that he would veto 
the bill? 

What, then would be the remedy? It would require a two- 
thirds vote to overcome his veto, when the Constitution con- 
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templated that representation should be fixed by a mere ma- 
jority of both branches of Congress. That is what it would 
mean. It could mean the absolute turning of an election. It 
could mean the deprivation of my State or the Senator’s State 
of Representatives from purely political motives. 

The Senator said he did not understand why I 
measure might be unconstitutional. I do not claim that it 
would be unconstitutional. I said there was a_ possibility 
of it, and for this reason: When the debates were being carried 
on in the Constitutional Convention there were two schools of 
thought. One was that there should be a discretion left in 
Congress as to why, how, or in what manner representation 
should be apportioned. The other school of thought was that 
there must be certain lines between which they must move; 
that there was to be no discretion left to the Congress. The 
first school of thought won, and there was at once a declina- 
tion on the part of writers of that document to prescribe the 
rules and regulations under which succeeding Congresses 
should act. 

The bill before us proposes a law to prescribe the rules and 
regulations determining when and how and in what mainer the 
States shall apportion their Representatives. It is clearly con- 
trary to the intent of the Constitution. It may not be contrary 
to the express letter of its language, but it is as contrary to the 
clear intent and spirit of that document as it would be if it 
attempted to deprive the Senator of the right of free speech and 
free thought. That is why I said it might be held to ke uncon- 
stitutional. It certainly would be so held if they would write 
into that document its spirit, the spirit of those who framed it 
into words. 

Mr. KING. 


said the 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator, then the objection, 
if there be a valid one, to the measure upon the ground of its 
constitutionality would be obviated if it sought merely to pro- 
vide for reapportionment to exist until the next decennial 
census is taken. 

Mr. BLACK. Absolutely. Every Congress has the right to 
reapportion at the time it does the reapportioning, but the posi- 
tion I take is that it is a brazen effrontery for the Congress of 
1929 to try to tell the Congress of 1979 how many Members it 
shall have, where they shall come from, who shall select them, 
and whether or not they shall have the stamp of divine and 
presidential approval. That is the position I take. 

Mr. KING. The bill could be relieved of that infirmity by 
restricting its operations to the forthcoming census and to the 
apportionment which is to follow—that apportionment or re- 
apportionment, whichever term may be used, to be limited until 
the next decennial census is taken. 

Mr. BLACK. It is my judgment that it could not be relieved 
of that infirmity so long as the bill contained a provision for 
an automatic apportionment when the duty of making a dis- 
cretionary apportionment rests with eaca succeeding Congress. 
Why should this Congress legislate for the Congress of two 
years hence in the matter of apportionment? 

The House is the judge of its own Members. 
of the number of its Members. To a large extent the Senate 
would accede to its view. Being the judge of its own Members, 
ordinarily legislation has been initiated in that body. Now, 
however, this sacred, virtuous, and superpatriotic body not only 
wrests from the House the right to determine how many they 
shall have, where they shall come from, and it looks far down 
the vista of time, assuming that 100 years from now the United 
States will still be operated as a nation, and tell the Congress 
of 100 years from now, “ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther. 
The people who originated this Government did not intend for 
you to be circumscribed by any limitation of any kind, but we, 
the superpatriots and superwise men, will determine for you 
what you shall do and when and how.” 

Senators say that he who does not vote for the bill is damned 
and only he who votes for it is a patriot to the core. The posi- 
tion I take is that it is the duty of a Senator to vote for reappor- 
tionment, but it is not his duty to turn over to the President of 
the United States more and more and more power, whittling it 
away from the Congress and the judiciary until finally the reins 
of government are held firmly in the hands of one individual in 
the Nation. 

That is the trend of legislation. That is the trend of the 
reactionary spirit which has swept over the country and holds 
it in a viselike grip from which it seems there is no escape. 
Power and power and more power is to be given into the hands 
of one man. The followers of Hamilton, the followers of that 
man who believed in a rule not by the people but in a rule by 
the privileged classes are in the saddle, booted and spurred, 
riding roughshod over the privileges of the people as they whittle 
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and whittle away from their representatives and place in the 
hands of one man. 

We have a bureau that declares a rule, for instance, that he 
who permits a fly to be on his premises shall be put to death, 
and their rule becomes a law. Bureau upon top of bureau, 
bureau on top of bureau, until they pile up towering into the 
sky, each one emitting rules and rules and rules like the volcano 
belches forth its smoke until the average citizen is lost in the 
meshes of the multitudinous laws, rules, and regulations more 
than he ever dreamed he could be; and yet he who does not vote 
to transfer still greater power into the hands of the Executive 
and he who fails to bend his knee in subservient pliancy before 
the divine edict is classed, forsooth, as an opponent of appor- 
tionment on a fair and just and equitable basis. 

Why should we not wait until the census is taken in an orderly 
manner and trust that the succeeding Congress will be as honor- 
able and as upright and as virtuous as this one? Both of my 
good friends on the other side of the aisle have just been re- 
elected, the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson], in charge 
of the bill, and his able colleague the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG]. They will be here after the census shall 
have been taken, and they will push the measure as vigorously 
then as they are doing now. A large number of the Members 
of this body have been elected to serve until after that time. 
We know, as a matter of common knowledge and common his- 
tory, that Members of Congress to a great extent succeed them- 
selves from term to term. There will be no vast voleenic erup- 
tion which will wipe off the congressional map a majority of 
those who are there to-day. They will be there after the census 
shall have been taken. There is no reason to think their hearts 
will be changed; there is no reason to anticipate that those who 
would vote for reapportionment to-day are going to change their 
minds and will have so black a heart and so little conscience 
two or three years from now that they will turn about and 
violate their oath of office. 

Why all this haste? Is it true that this measure is so all- 


important that we shall tie the hands of succeeding Congresses ; 
that we must stop the wheels from revolving; that we must let 
other matters of supreme importance die untouched in the 
legislative shamble simply in order that we may yield more 
power into the hands of a President, who already has more 
power than any one man on earth ought to have in a democratic 


government? ‘That is the situation. Yet there are Senators 
who have pledged themselves to vote for the bill who are 
vigorously opposed to the concentration of power in the hands 
of an executive. 

I am wondering what impelling motive there is behind this 
bill that makes it so extremely important that everything else 
must be pushed aside? If it were to change the representation 
to-day, I could understand it; I would vote for it; and if those 
in charge of the measure will amend it so as to provide for an 
immediate reapportionment, based on the last census, I pledge 
them my vote here and now. That, however, is not proposed. 

The terms of the bill do not change the representation in 
any manner until after the Congress shall have come in suc- 
ceeding the next census. Then why all this haste? For 10 
years the great plant at Muscle Shoals Las laid idle, while 
farmers, their backs bent in toil, have been burdened by the 
Fertilizer and Power Trust and prevented from obtaining the 
benefit of cheap fertilizer. Has anybody said anything about 
a measure for the development of Muscle Shoals being acted on 
at this session? This is supposed to be a farm-relief session, 
and the farmers of the South are crying for cheap fertilizer, 
which would come if the Congress would do its duty. But what 
happens? Muscle Shoals is thrust aside and a so-called re- 
apportionment bill is presented to the Senate, which does not 
reapportion, does not take away a single Representative from 
Alabama nor give a single Representative to California or 
Michigan or to any other State in this Union—not one. 

What is the all-powerful influence behind the bill? I will 
tell the Senate what it is. There are two things. There is a 
whittling away of the power of the chosen representatives of 
the people in the House of Representatives and the Senate. 
One by one their rights are being taken away; little by little, 
inch by inch, gradually, as the stones of the earth are worn 
away by the beating water, the legislative functions have been 
sacrificed as additional powers have fallen into the basket of 
the Executive. he bill proposes to give to the Executive a 
power in case of close elections, which would not have been 
dreamed of by Catiline in the days when he conspired against 
the home of his birth. Yet the man who dares to raise his 
voice, to utter a protest, against a measure of that kind is 
classed in certain quarters as one who is opposed to reappor- 
tionment. 

I say to the Senate now, as I have said time and time again, 
that if those in charge of the measure will amend it so as to 
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provide for a reapportionment on the basis of the last census, 
I shall immediately vote for it. If they will wait until after 
the next census shall have been taken and will then bring in a 
reapportionment bill, I will vote for such a measure without a 
moment’s delay. The objection, however, which I have, as 
many of those have who believe as I do on this question, is 
that reapportionment is a prerogative of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, and that he who takes away the 
power of the chosen representatives of the people and passes it 
into the hands of the Executive is not a friend to free institu- 
tions, is not a friend to the ideals of the founders of this glorious 
Democracy and Republic. 

The bill provides that the President shall use the method 
of major fractions. It is a method which has been condemned 
by scientists; it is a method which it is admitted favors the big 
States and works to the detriment of the small ones; it is a 
method which it is admitted goes to the advantage of those 
States which have the overwhelming preponderance of foreign 
born and works to the distinct disadvantage of the older States 
of the Nation which have been built up on the brawn and 
muscle of the sons and daughters of the Republic. That is the 
method which is proposed by this measure and to which its 
framers tenaciously cling with the grip of destiny. Why is 
that? What is the reason they are clinging to that method 
which is admitted by scientists to be unfair and unjust, which 
is condemned by the bureau erected by this Government to deter- 
mine what kind of method should be used in apportioning the 
Representatives of the States? Why is it necessary to fall 
back on that method? Why should we not adopt a fair system? 

I wish to read what happened to my State under the major- 
fractions method; and I remind Senators that it can happen to 
their States. They did not at that time call it the major-frac- 
tions method, but that was the method which was used. I 
quote: 


This question has come up for a very good reason, a much better 
reason than that. It has come up because the standard method 
which was adopted in 1850 and which was followed by Congress in mak- 
ing the apportionment from that time down to 1900, inclusive, devel- 
oped a defect, which created quite a surprise when it first came to light, 
the defect known as the Alabama paradox. That defect first appeared 
in 1880. 

When the people in the Census Bureau made up the apportionment 
tables for 1880, they found that, when they apportioned 299 Representa- 
tives among the States, Alabama would receive, under the rule of 1850, 
8 Representatives. When they increased the number to 300 Rep- 
resentatives, again applying the rule of 1850, they found that Alabama 
would receive 7 Representatives. That was something of a paradox 
and an anomaly, and no one knew exactly what to do about it. 


So, under that method, it appears that Alabama, in case there 
were 299 Representatives in Congress, would have received 
8 of them, but if to the number was added 1, making a total 
of 300, Alabama had its representation reduced to 7. By 
this bill, which was not tested in the committee, on which 
no evidence was heard, which has been condemned by the lead- 
ing scientists and mathenraticians of this country, by the Acad- 
emy of Political Science itself, that is the method which the 
President of the United States is instructed to use in determin- 
ing how many Representatives the free-born American citizens 
of Alabama shall have to represent them in Congress. There is 
nothing certain about it. No one can know the result until the 
figures come in. Texas, for instance, thought that she would 
have an additional Representative under the major-fractions 
system, but the statisticians got together and when they finished 
Texas’ additional Representative faded away; just folded up 
his tent, like the Arabs, and silently stole away. 

Ohio thought that she would get another Representative, but 
unfortunately she did not understand the uncertainties of the 
system of major fractions; a system which I admit would 
benefit the State of Michigan and California, but which the 
scientists say would injure the States of Alabama and Utah. 
Yet that is the system that is proposed for adoption in this 
body under which we will give to the President of the United 
States additional and untried authority. It is condemned by 
everybody but the Comnrerce Committee and Doctor Willeox. 

Why was it necessary that a bill should be brought in here 
embodying the major-fractions system without giving anyone a 
chance to raise his voice who was opposed to it, when it was 
known that the overwhelming majority of the mathematicians 
over this country, and the very body organized under the act of 
Congress to study such questions, had declared against the sys- 
tem of major fractions? One can only surmise. Of course 
there are always reasons for legislation; there are reasons for 
the separate provisions of legislation; but there must be some 
reason why somebody preferred the system of major fractions 
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to the fair and equitable system of equal proportions or mini- 
munr range. 

I admit that the system of minimum range would give, per- 
haps, an unfair advantage to the small States; but all admit 
that the system of equal proportions stands midway between 
the system of minimum range and major fractions. Yet it 
seems as though the overwhelming majority will run us down 
under the wheels, crush us by the system of nrajor fractions, 
yielding not one jot or tittle, but exercising the power they have 
ruthlessly and without merey because the almighty decree has 
gone forth and it must be obeyed. 

That is the system under which the State of Alabama and 
every other State of this Union of a reasonable size will be at 
a disadvantage, while the larger and more populous States will 
have an unfair and unjust advantage. 

I am perfectly willing to concede that under any ordinary 
state of affairs it makes not so much difference whether a State 
may have 7 or 8 or 10 Representatives; but in the year that 
Woodrow Wilson was elected President of the United States 
the number of Representatives from the various States would 
have made a tremendous difference. So, too, in other years 
when the presidential race has been close it would have made 
a tremendous difference, and, as my friend from Michigan 
very correctly stated at the last session of Congress, a failure 
to apportion equitably and justly may mean the election of a 
man for President who is not the choice of the voters of the 
United States. I admit that; but I turn his argument to this 
situation, and I say that if we give to the President of the 
United States the power to determine the number of Repre- 
sentatives there shall be, we give to him the untrammeled, the 
unquestioned authority, unless we can secure a two-thirds vote, 
which is not possible when he is the President, to change the 
course of national politics and to put a President in the White 
House who is not the choice of the people of this Nation. 

I understand, Mr. President, that perhaps it is useless to 
speak on this subject; perhaps the wheels have been greased ; 
I do not know; but I do know that I shall put upon the record 
of this body my earnest protest, my vigorous dissent to taking 
away one more particle of the power which is given to the 
chosen Representatives of the people in Congress assembled 
and turning it over to the man who was elected not as the 
legislature but as the Chief Magistrate to execute the laws of 
this Nation. 

I admit that it may be true and may be well said that Con- 
gress itself is subject to various criticisms; that it has abused 
its power. Many people say that; but in the final analysis the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States 
are the duly elected representatives of the people to express 
their views in the legislative assembly. The President was not 
elected for that purpose. It never was contemplated that he 
should wrest from the hands of Congress the power of selecting 
Representatives from my State or from your State. That was 
not contemplated; but this bill takes from the States which 
you represent the power of having their voices successfully 
heard when you go to prescribe the number of Representatives 
of the various States and places it in the hands of the Chief 
Executive of this Nation, riding in his powerful chariot, filled 
with usurped privileges of the legislative and judicial func- 
tions of this Government. Let him ride roughshod, holding 
the reins strongly in his grip, as his bureaus issue their edicts, 
as his bureaus proclaim their laws, as his Army obeys his 
will, as his taxgatherers take in the money which he has 
determined shall be collected by a control of the tariff sched- 
ules of this Nation; and as he rides on let it be remembered, 
whatever the decree is, that this body gave up its privileges 
knowingly, seemingly, willingly, and subserviently. 

Mr. President. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
eall for a quorum, with the Senator’s permission, may be with- 
held for a moment, pending a unanimous-consent request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The 
hears none. 


Chair 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may he temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate take 
up Order of Business No. 13, Senate bill 4, the Army promotion 
bili. I think it will lead to no debate whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill for the information of the Senate. 

The LecisLatTiveE CLerK. A bill (S. 4) to regulate promotion 
in the Army, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr, BLAINE. Reserving the right to object, I desire to sug- 
gest to the Senator that there are only a handful of Members 
present; and here is a proposition that has been debated con- 
siderably, and about which there has been a great deal of dis- 
pute. I wonder if there ought not to be a larger attendance of 
Senators before the bill is taken up? 

Mr. REED. Of course, I should have no objection to that; 
but I will say to the Senator that the bill is in exactly the form 
in which it passed the Senate unanimously last year. It was 
reported unanimously by the Military Affairs Committee at a 
meeting at which I think every member except the Senator from 
Wisconsin was present. He, I understeod, was detained by 
other committee meetings. The bill was reported unanimously 
last year by the Military Affairs Committee, and passed, after 
a very full explanation, without a dissenting vote. If that had 
not been the case, I would not have suggested taking it up now. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not opposing the bill. It is a mere ques- 
tion of parliamentary procedure, whether or not we should pass 
such an important bill under unanimous consent in the absence 
of so many Senators. 

Mr. REED. Let us settle the matter in this way: I will say 
to the Senator that if any Member of the Senate indicates a 
desire to oppose or to have a further consideration of the bill 
I shall be glad to agree to a request for reconsideration. May 
we leave it in that way? That will have the same effect as if 
every Member of the Senate were here on the floor at this 
moment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Is there any objection to a quorum call? 

Mr. REED. No; not in the least, except that I thought we 
could dispense with the necessity of it; and possibly there is 
not a quorum available. That is my only reason for putting 
the request in this way. I will agree that we can take it up 
by reconsideration at any time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4) to regulate promotion in the Army, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the aggregate number of commissioned officers of the Regular 
Army and Philippine Scouts on the active list shall not exceed the 
number now or hereafter expressly authorized by law, and all such 
officers, except officers of the Medical Department, chaplains, and 
professors, shall be designated as promotion-list officers. The number 
of promotion-list officers in each of the grades below brigadier general 
shall be such as results from the operation of the promotion system 
prescribed in this act, and shall not be otherwise limited: Provided, 
That, except as otherwise in this act prescribed, the aggregate number 
of promotion-list colonels and lieutenant colonels shall not exceed 15 
per cent, and the number of promotion-list field officers shall not be 
less than 26 per cent, of the maximum aggregate number of promotion- 
list officers authorized by law. 

Sec. 2. That all promotions under this act shall be subject to such 
examipation as shall have been required by authority of law. Promo- 
tion-list officers in the grades of second lieutenant, first lieutenant, cap- 
tain, major, and lieutenant colonel shall, except as otherwise prescribed 
in this act, be promoted to the respective next higher grade when their 
names appear first in their grade upon the promotion list, and when 
under provisions of this act they are credited with 3, 10, 15, 20, and 
26 years of service, respectively. The promotion of majors credited 
with 20 years of service shall be deferred so long as necessary to pre- 
vent the limitation of 15 per cent hereinbefore prescribed for the 
combined grades of colonel and lieutenant colonel being exceeded, and 
no officer shall be promoted to the grade of colonel until he shall have 
served at least two years in the grade of lieutenant colonel: Provided, 
That promotion-list officers not promoted from the grade of major 
under the foregoing provisions shall be promoted to the grade of licu- 
tenant colonel when, under provisions of this act, they are credited 
for promotion purposes with not less than 20 years of service and are 
also not less than 52 years of age, and officers so promoted under this 
proviso shall be promoted to the grade of colonel when credited with 
26 years of service, or as soon thereafter as they shall have served not 
less than 2 years in the grade of lieutenant colonel and shall be addi- 
tional numbers in the grades of lieutenant colonel and colonel and 
shall not be counted in computing the maximum percentage hereinbefore 
prescribed for such grades: Provided further, That in the application 
of the foregoing proviso each United States Military Academy class 
shall be treated as a unit as of the average age of the members of the 
class. In so far as necessary to Maintain the prescribed minimum of 
field officers, captains credited with less than 15 years of service shall 
be promoted in the order of their standing upon the promotion list. 
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Src. 8. That flying officers commissioned in the Air Corps in the 
grades of first lieutenant and captain shall be promoted to the re 
spective next higher grades when credited for promotion under pro- 
visions of this act with 7 and 12 years of service, respectively. When 
promotion as hereinbefore prescribed in this and preceding sections of 
this act fails to provide the Air Corps with the per cent of colonels, 
lHeutenant colonels, and majors hereinafter specified, flying officers com- 
missioned in the Air Corps shall be promoted in the order of their rela- 
tive standing on the promotion list so that the number of Air Corps 
officers in the grade of colonel shall be 3 per cent, in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel 4 per cent, and in the grade of major 18 per cent, 
respectively, of the total number of officers commissioned in the Air 
Corps, fractions being disregarded in computing said numbers. Flying 
officers of the Air Corps promoted to the grades of lieutenant colonel 
and colonel under provisions of this section shall be additional num- 
bers therein and shall not be counted in computing the maximum per- 
centage for such grades hereinbefore prescribed in this act; and flying 
officers of the Air Corps promoted to the grade of major under the 
provisions of this section shall not be counted in computing the mini- 
mum of 26 per cent of promotion-list field officers required to be main- 
tained by section 1 of this act. Any flying officer of the Air Corps 
promoted under provisions of this section who may become surplus in 
the grade of major, lieutenant colonel, or colonel by reason of a sub- 
sequent decrease in the total number of officers commissioned in the Air 
Corps shall be an additional number in his grade in the Air Corps until 
absorbed. The term “ flying officer” as used in this act shall be con- 
strued to mean a flying officer as defined by section 13a of the national 
defense act as amended. 

Sec. 4. Length of service for promotion under this act shall be 
computed as follows: 

First. Each promotion-list officer originally commissioned in the Regu- 
lar Army as of a date prior to July 2, 1920, without prior Federal 
commissioned service, whose active commissioned service shall have been 
continuous since acceptance of original commission, shall be credited 
with the full period from the date of such original commission. 

Second. Each promotion-list officer commissioned in the Regular Army 
or Philippine Scouts as of a date prior to July 2, 1920, who is not in- 
cluded in the category defined in the preceding subparagraph shall be 
credited with a length of service equal to that accredited to the officer of 
said category whose name appears nearest above his on the promotion 
list. 

Third. Each promotion-list officer originally commissioned in the grade 
of second lieutenant in the Regular Army or Philippine Scouts as of a 
date after July 1, 1920, shall be credited only with the period of service 
from the date of such original commission: Provided, That each promo- 
tion-list officer not included in any of the foregoing categories and each 
officer of said categories whose original relative position on the promo- 
tion list shall have been changed or affected by sentence of court-martial, 
by special enactment, by discontinuity of his active service, or by sus- 
pension from promotion, shall be credited with such length of service for 
promotion as the Secretary of War shall determine to be appropriate to 
his relative position on the promotion list. 

Sec, 5. That all prior statutory provisions governing the termination 
of active service of officers shall, except as otherwise specifically pre- 
scribed in this act, continue in full force and effect and be administered 
as now provided by law: Provided, That, excepting section 190, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, all laws or parts of laws restricting the 
freedom of persons on the retired lists of the Regular Army, who are 
otherwise eligible to accept any civil office or employment, or affecting 
their retired status or retired pay on account of holding any civil office 
or employment and receiving the compensation thereof, are hereby re- 
pealed in so far as they apply to said persons; and any such person who 
may be employed in any civil office or position under authority of the 
United States shall be entitled to receive the full compensation allotted 
to such office or position without regard to such person’s retired pay: 
Provided further, That when any officer of the Regular Army or Philip- 
pine Scouts shall have served 35 years or more, including all service 
counted toward eligibility for voluntary retirement under existing laws, 
including this act, he shall, if he makes application therefor to the 
President, be retired from active service and placed upon the unlimited 
retired list: Provided further, That when any officer of the Regular 
Army or Philippine Scouts shall have served 40 years as a commissioned 
officer in active service in the Army of the United States, or is 60 years 
old, he may, without action of a retiring board, be retired from active 


service at the discretion of the President, and placed upon the unlimited’ 


retired list: Provided further, That in computing eligibility for volun- 
tary retirement of officers of the Army each officer shall, in addition to 
all service now credited under existing laws, be credited with additional 
constructive credit equal to one-half the time, if any, that he shall have 
been actually detailed to duty involving flying, except in time of war: 
Providing further, That flying officers of the Air Corps who become 
physically disqualified for all flying duty shall be eligible for retirement 
for physical disability. 

Src. 6. That during each fiscal year promotion-list officers who were 
originally appointed in the Regular Army or Philippine Scouts prior to 
July 1, 1920, or as of that date, may file applications to be transferred 
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from the active list in the manner hereinafter provided, and the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized, on or before June 30 of each fiscal year, to 
designate for transfer from the active list from among such applicants 
who shall have been recommended for such transfer by a board of gen- 
eral officers such number as shall not exceed 1 per cent of the maximum 
authorized number of promotion-list officers of all grades. 

Officers designated for transfer from the active list under provisions 
of this section shall be ordered to their homes as soon as practicable 
after such designation and, upon expiration of such leave of absence 
with full pay as may be granted under existing law, shall be transferred 
to the unlimited retired list with retired pay at the rate of 2% per 
cent of active pay multiplied by the number of complete years of service, 
but not exceeding 30 years, with which credited for pay purposes, except- 
ing non-Federal service: Provided, That each computation of service and 
pay of an officer designated for transfer from the active list under this 
section shall be as of the date of such designation: Provided further, 
That any officer originally appointed in the Regular Army as of July 1, 
1920, at an age greater than 45 years, may if he so elects, in lieu of 
retired pay at the rate hereinbefore provided, receive retired pay at the 
rate of 4 per cent of active pay for each complete year of commissioned 
service in the United States Army, not exceeding 75 per cent of active 
pay. 

Officers designated in any fiscal year for transfer from the active list 
shall, for purposes of computations under provisions of this act, be 
deemed to have been transferred from the active list during the fiscal 
year in which designated, notwithstanding the deferment of separation 
as herein authorized. 

Sec. 7. That on and after the date of the passage of this act Hunter 
Liggett and Robert L. Bullard, major generals, United States Army, 
retired, shall have the rank of lieutenant general on the retired list of 
the United States Army and shall receive pay and allowances determined 
as provided by law for other officers on the retired list, and based upon 
the active pay and allowances provided for lieutenant generals during 
the World War. Said Hunter Liggett shall also be entitled to receive 
an amount equal to the difference between such pay and allowances and 
the pay and allowances of a major general, retired, from March 21, 
1921, to the date of the passage of this act. Said Robert L. Bullard 
shall also be entitled to receive an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween such pay and allowances and the pay and allowances of a major 
general, retired, from January 15, 1925, to the date of the passage of 
this act. 

Sec. 8. That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint any commissioned officer of the Army who served in 
the Army of the United States during the Worid War, whose service 
during that war was creditable, and who has been or hereafter may be 
retired according to law, to a rank on the retired list at the highest 
rank held by him during the World War, but, except as otherwise speci- 
fied in section 7 of this act, not above the rank of major general: Pro- 
vided, That no increase of retired pay and allowances shall result from 
the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 9. That except as specifically provided in this act, nothing 
therein shall be held or construed to discharge any officer from the 
Regular Army or to deprive him of the commission which he holds 
therein, or to reduce the rank or pay, active or retired, of any officer 
therein. All laws and parts of laws, in so far as the same are incon- 
sistent herewith or are in conflict with any of the provisions hereof, are 
hereby repealed, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question. The Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Tyson] has been called from the floor for a moment. Is 
he agreeable to this bill? 

Mr. REED. He was present at the meeting 
satisfied with the bill, as is the Senator from 
BLACK]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill having been read three 
times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I was unavoidably absent 
from the Chamber when this matter was brought up. I should 
like to ask the chairman of the committee whether this bill takes 
care of the Air Corps in the way in which we attempted to have 
it taken care of at the last session? 

Mr. REED. The bill is in exactly the same form in which 
it was passed by the Senate last year, with the correction of 
two or three printers’ errors. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was passed. 


and is entirely 
Alabama [Mr. 


agreeing to the 
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DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, there are four typo- 
graphical errors in the committee print on page 17. Merely 
for the purpose of perfecting the bill typographically, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit these amendments. 

On line 2, page 17, the numeral “1” should be omitted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On page 17, line 1, 
“this” should be inserted after the word “ by.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In line 15, page 17, the word “ Repre- 
sentative” should be plural, “ Representatives.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On line 19, page 17, the word “at” 
should be “ within.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, we have just taken up one 
bill on the calendar by unanimous consent. I am a little 
curious to know if there is any plan for taking up bills on the 
calendar in their regular order at any time? ‘There are sev- 
eral bills on the calendar. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. My understanding is that while the appor- 
tionment bill is pending we shall not start out to engage in 
other legislation. Some Senators desire to consider the appor- 
tionment bill to-night, and therefore I thought it would be in 


the adjective 


order at this time for the Senator in charge of the bill to | 


move an adjournment, which I hope he may do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will say to the Senator from Florida 
that I was going to make a motion to adjourn, but I will not 
do so if the Senator from Florida has something that he desires 
to present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I should like to get to the calendar 
at some time; that is all. 

Mr. WATSON. As soon as this bill is ont of the way I think 
we will go right to the calendar. 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER & POWER CO. (S. DOC. NO. 11) 

The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Postmaster General, in response to Senate 
Resolution 53, agreed to May 6, 1929, transmitting a copy of 
the last statements filed under the provisions of the act of 
August 24, 1912, relative to the publishers and owners of 
certain hewspapers, and advising that amended statements will 
be furnished the Senate at a later date, when procured, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

CLAIM OF KREMER & HOG 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation 
concerning the claim of Kremer & Hog, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
against the United States, which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 43 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 
16, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, May 15, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

O Thou flawless One, who lived and taught and died, divinely 
conscious of a wonderful mission, we look to Thee and find our 
deepest longings satisfied. Teach us that Thou art still in the 
world; still accessible to all who come unto Thee with a humble 
and a contrite heart. Make us seriously concerned with the 
forces which are beyond the sky line of everyday life. Revive 
Thy work in the midst of the years—in the midst of the years 
make it known. ‘hen as Thy glory covereth the heavens, so 
shall the earth be full of Thy praise and be silent to listen, In 
the holy name of Jesus we pray. Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with an amendment in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested, the bill 
H. R. 1, entitled “An act to establish a Federal farm board 
to promote the effective merchandising of agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce and to place agri- 
culture on a basis of economic equality with other industries,” 
insists upon its amendment to said bill, requests a conference 
with the House thereon, and appoints Mr. McNary, Mr. Norris, 
Mr. Capper, Mr. SMITH, and Mr. RANSDELL to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate, 

CONTROL OF COTTON FUTURES EXCHANGES 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a reso- 
lution passed by the House of Representatives of the Legislature 
of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texus? 

Mr. RANKIN. On what subject? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. On the subject of the regulation 
ot cotton exchanges. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objeetion, 


Mr. JOUNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a resolution passed 
by the House of Representatives of the Legislature of Texas. 
| The resolution is as follows: 


Resolution 


Whereas the Hon. Tom CONNALLY, United States Senator from 
Texas, has introduced in the Senate of the United States a bill to con- 
trol the conduct of cotton-futures exchanges by placing them under 
the same regulatory powers of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as grain-futures exchanges are now regulated; and 

Whereas the passage of such a measure Is highly important to the 
producers of cotton throughout the South and especially the State of 
Texas, and provides among other things for southern deliveries on 
future contracts and names many of the southern spot markets as deliv- 
ery points, including the Texas delivery points of Houston and Galves- 
fon; and further provides that such cotton-futures exchanges shall oper- 
ate under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture, and before 
any exchange may be granted permission to do business must assure 
the Secretary that rules and regulations will be adopted preventing 
the manipulation or cornering of the cotton market; and 

Whereas under the further provisions of the proposed legislation the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be empowered to suspend any member 
of the exchange when the market is being manipulated or any ques- 
tionable or fictitious transactions such as “ washing the market” and 
tendering and re-tendering the same cotton repeatedly without the inten- 
tion of bona fide sale or the accumulation of low-grade cotton at cer- 
tain points, for tendering purposes, and by means of such practices 
the cotton market is arbitrarily caused to fluctuate, and usually down- 
ward, with its consequent losses to the producers of cotton and de- 
moralizing to the cotton-spinning industry; and 

Whereas such proposed legislation is not intended to abolish the 
operation of the exchanges covered by the bill, but would require them to 
restrict their operations to legitimate purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Forty-first Legislature 
of Texas, That we commend the Hon. Tom CONNALLY for his efforts in 
curbing the disastrous practices above mentioned by the introduction of 
his proposed legislation, and that we further memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to pass said legislation as proposed by Senator 
CONNALLY, or legislation of a similar nature, and that the Members of 
Congress from Texas be requested to use their efforts and influence to 
secure the passage of such legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished by the chief 
clerk of the house immediately to Senator CONNALLY and to each of 
the Members of Congress from Texas. 

W. S. Barron, 
Speaker of the House. 
Lovisk SNow PHINNeY, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN D, CLARKE, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an 
address made by Representative JoHn D. CLarker, of New York, 
before a tariff club in Delaware County of his State. 

The SPEAKER. Ig there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RANKIN. Is the gentleman from New York here? 
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Mr. CLARKE of 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. RANKIN. Is that speech more than five minutes long? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. It is not much over five minutes. 
It is concentrated wisdom of a farmer boy. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, 1 include the speech recently 
made by Representative JoHN D. CLARKE, of New York, before 
the Dairymen’s League of Delaware County, N. Y., at its an- 
nual convention. Following this address, Mr. CLARKE’ was 
unanimously reelected director for his county. 

The speech is as follows: 


New York. Right here, your honor. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


“In 1896 marked sanitation measures began in the Department of 
Health in the city of New York. Year by year the requirements and 
bacteriological standards have been increasing and there will undoubt- 
edly be added requirements, all seeking to improve the quality of the 
milk to the vast consuming public in the metropolitan area. This will 
involve added expenditures and greater efforts by the milk producers 
of the New York Milk Shed, who must go farther seeking to meet these 
higher standards, all having a tendency to make milk production a 
specialized industry. 

“The National Dairy Products Corporation, Bordens, Meridale Farms, 
and a great number of independents engaged in distributing and manu- 
facturing ice cream, condensed milk, dry milk, etc., represent the inter- 
mediate between producer and consumer, It is my prophecy that ulti- 
mately there will be further consolidations that will ultimately reduce 
the intermediate factors to two or three great companies, some of them 
so large in their ramifications that they will reach into every market in 
the United States, with considerable exports abroad. The natural tend- 
ency of these great intermediate corporations can not but result in 
economies, such as elimination of overhead, reduction of administrative, 
elimination of price cutting, establishment of better credits in order 
that returns on the investment to a great number of stockholders may 
be assured, 

“On the producing end there must be evolved an organization that 
can speak authoritatively for the producer, that can give assurances, 
for instance, to the board of health, that an adequate supply will be 
produced to meet the requirements in the short period. They can have 
such facts and figures that they will know the expected production 
month after month that will fairly protect the producer in his efforts 
to obtain the cost of production plus a reasonable return. I mean this 
for the average producer, not for the farmer who can not manage. 

“TJ had hoped that the great cooperative movement as represented in 
the Dairymen’s League, could be the single agency, with an Invest- 
ment already in plants, etc., of between twelve and thirteen million 
dollars that must be protected, but it seems impossible to get the 
great majority of our milk producers in the league, as some do not like 
the name, others the officers and directors, others the contract, and 
some never could be satisfied unless they were running the whole 
show. It does seem as if for their own protection if they won't 
join the league, they should be willing to join some other organization 
and help to present a solid front for their protection and through some 
federated organization. I have given of my time and efforts to this 
end without pay and with no ambitions, personal or political, except to 
benefit the industry. Every student of the industry knows they have 
obtained greater protection because there were organizations fighting 
unselfishly for the industry.” 

Continuing, he spoke of a visit with Manager Gurnsey and others to 
the Reed Co. plant at Cincinnatus, Cortland County, where originally 
there were over 30 small plants, or creameries, expensive to operate, 
situated in 17 different towns in four different counties with about 550 
patrons. Now there is but one plant with nearly 550 patrons deliver- 
ing over 50 million pounds of milk per annum. This was developed 
by Henry Kerr, a Delaware County man. 

“ Sixty-seven such plants, it is estimated, would supply the metro- 
politan—would supply the entire metropolitan—area with all its cream, 
plain, condensed, and fluid milk. 

“Milk mrerger after milk merger all falling into the capacious paws 
of the National Dairy, or Bordens, or some other dairy products 
company. 

“The time is drawing on apace when milk producers have got to 
feel that they belong to a common brotherhood engaged in a noble 
enterprise, and present a solid front. Every plant that you help 
produce in the New York milk shed you are going to pay for. The 
real economic objective is a solid front of milk producers, 

“Two big plants, properly situated, after a careful economic survey, 
would take care of all the milk in the Delaware Valley and its tribu- 
taries from Stamford to Walton, and the same thing is true in the East 
Branch Valley or the Susquebanna or Charlotte Valleys, 
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“Producers must, distributors will, stop the wicked, wasteful dupli- 
cations.” 

Continuing, Congressman CLArKe paid a tribute to the sincerity and 
scope of President Hoover's desire for a genuine farm-reliecf measure as 
apart from the socialistic price-fixing schemes embodied in the equali- 
zation fee, the debenture plan, and other uneconomic panaceas which 
could but result in the last estate of the farmer being worse than the 
first. His impassioned tribute to the President was warmly applauded. 
He admitted that everybody could be fooled once, but expressed a 
scant opinion of those who can continually be fooled by the same plan 
or variations of it. 

He told of some of the probable suggestions for added protection in 
the new tariff act introduced Tuesday and closed with an earnest 
plea that everything be subordinated to the principle of brotherhood, 
to the end that the happy solution of present troubles might be a 
legacy for those who are to come after the present generation has 
finished its work. 

After a discourse which was nothing if not frank and forthright, 
Congressman CLARKE left the hall with the statement that he would 
not resent being allowed to retire from the directorship, but would in 
that event return at the conclusion of his present duties and work 
faithfully in the ranks for the same principles he had espoused. 

After his withdrawal, on motion he was unanimously nominated for 
another term to succeed himself, the entire membership rising. 


BUST OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE MARTIN B, MADDEN 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the instructions 
of the House, the Committee on the Library has secured a bust 
of the late Martin B. Madden, a Representative of the State of 
Illinois, and it has been placed in position in the corridor lead- 
ing to the rotunda, a few feet from the main doors of the 
House. Arrangements have been made for suitable ceremonies 
in unveiling the bust next Monday morning at 11 o'clock. 


THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 2667, 
the readjusted tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York, Mr. SNELL, 
will kindly take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2667, with Mr. Snexx in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 2667, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pleased to inform the gentle- 
man that there is only one minute’s difference. We will call it 
even. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 

for 40 minutes. 
* Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
which 
is the new tariff bill. The Committee on Ways and Means has 
been at work on this bill since the first of the year. I attended 
all the hearings and heard nearly every one of the 1,100 wit- 
nesses who testified before the committee. After Congress 
adjourned the 4th of March and the subcommittees began the 
work of drafting the bill, I was present at each meeting of the 
subcommittees of which I am a member and also every meeting 
of the full committee. That is, you understand, the subcom- 
mittees and the committee to which I refer were composed of 
the Republican membership. 

Naturally, I formed judgments on the various paragraphs of 
the bill. I intend to-day to give you the benefit of my studies 
on the bill and present to you the facts on some of the more 
controyerted items of the bill. 

First let me digress for a moment to make some observations 
on why we are here in an extraordinary session of Congress. 
The President of the United States in his message to Congress 
in the first sentence says: 

I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two pledges 


given in the last election—farm relief and limited changes in the 
tariff. 
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In the middle of the first page of his printed message I read: 

The general result has been that our agricultural industry has not 
kept pace in prosperity or standards of living with other lines of 
industry. 


That the agricultural industry has been and is yet in a sub- 
normal condition is conceded by all informed persons, parties, 
On page 2 of the printed 


groups, and interests in the country. 
message of the President I read: 

The Government has a special mandate from the recent election, not 
only to further develop our waterways and revise the agricultural 
tariff but also to extend systematic relief in other directions. 


The President is speaking here of agriculture. I shall 
attempt to discuss the facts and conditions in an impartial and 
nonpartisan way. I wish you could forget for the time being 
that you are Republicans or Democrats. If Republicans, 
whether regular Republicans or ‘pseudo-Republicans. [Ap- 
plause.] I wish you would dismiss from your minds altogether 
for the present the issue of regularity. In the consideration of 
important matters like this bill it is more important to be right 
than regular. If we can help each other to get right, the issue 
of regularity will take care of itself in time. 

The object of this session of Congress is to elevate agricul- 
ture; that is, to place agriculture on a parity with business and 
industry. But for the conceded subnormal condition of agri- 
culture we would not be in session to-day. The economic con- 
dition of no other industry would have justified the President in 
ealling an extra session of Congress. This Congress will be 
judged in its tariff legislation as to whether on the whole the 
rates in the bill are just to agriculture. In other words, we 
should ask ourselves the question in passing upon this bill 
whether the benefits we undertake to confer upon agriculture in 
our readjusted tariff rates outweigh the burdens imposed upon 
agriculture by such rates. Now, I wish to be perfectly frank 
in this discussion. There are scme burdens in this bill imposed 
upon agriculture and consumers generally which I hope to see 
corrected either in this House or in the Senate before the bill 
is placed before the President. 

Another thing I want to say before I undertake to discuss the 
schedules in this bill. On page 4 of the printed message the 
President sass: 

With some exceptions our manufacturing industries have been pros- 
perous. 


Manufacturing industries have been and are prosperous, 
This is a matter of general knowledge, and is also borne out by 
the increased income taxes that are being paid into the 
Treasury this year over last year. Nothing would benefit 
the manufacturing industries more than to bring about a con- 
dition which would increase the purchasing power of the Amer- 
ican farmers. If the purchasing power of the American farm- 
ers could be increased aS much as, or as little as, either way you 
want to put it, 10 per cent, it would mean more in the way of 
business and profits to the manufacturing industries than any 
tariff readjustments proposed for the benefit of those industries. 

We are not here asking for anything but justice to the 
American farmers. 

We are here, and let me impress this upon your minds, to 
carry out campaign pledges to elevate agriculture on a level 
with industries and business. Here we have agriculture on a 
platform that is lower than the platform on which business and 
industry are. We want to raise this agricultural platform up to 
the level of the industrial platform. Now, what benefit will it 
be to agriculture if we elevate the platform on which it. rests 
and at the same time elevate to the same extent the platform on 
which industry rests? 

With these things in mind let us proceed to discuss the bill 
before us. 

Before taking up Schedule 7, the agricultural schedule, let me 
make a general observation as to the other schedules. I shall 
first eliminate those schedules that I do not propose to discuss: 
Schedule 6, tobacco; Schedule 8, beverages; Schedule 9, cotton; 
Schedule 10, flax and hemp; Schedule 11, wool; Schedule 12, 
silk; Schedule 13, rayon; and Schedule 14, paper. I think they 
are in reasonably fair condition. 

During the campaign last fall it was admitted that the textile 
industries needed some help. The bill undertakes to give such 
help and makes some increases in duties, but the increases are 
not large and do not apply to the entire textile schedules, except 
the woolen schedule, where the duty on raw wool was increased 
from 31 to 34 cents per pound on the clean content, which 
made it necessary to increase the compensatory duties on the 
manufactures of wool because of the increased duty on raw 
wool. 
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Besides Schedule 7, I intend to discuss some items in Schedule 
1, chemicals and oils; Schedule 2, earthenware; Schedule 4, 
wood ; Schedule 5, sugar; and Schedule 15, which is the sundries 
schedule, 

Another thing I wish to call to your attention before I start 
on the agricultural schedule is that on the surplus crops it 
was the opinion of your committee that very little aid could 
be given by increasing the duties, and if you will read Schedule 
7 you will find that but few changes in rates are proposed on 
agricultural crops in which there are surpluses, There are 
two ways the committee had in mind by which assistance 
could be given to surplus crops. One was to encourage a shift 
from the surplus crops to the nonsurplus crops. We had 
that in mind when we increased the duties on flaxseed, soy 
beans, vegetables, and on some other agricultural products. If 
these duties have the effect the committee thinks they will have 
it will mean an increased production of nonsurplus products and 
a decreased production of the surplus products. ‘The second way 
by which surplus crops can be helped is by the agencies to be 
established through the farm relief bill which recently passed 
the House, and which I hope will be law before long. 

The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
are holding hearings on some of the items°in Schedule 7 and 
other schedules, and I probably should have deferred my 
speech until those hearings are completed, but since I have 
the floor I shall take up a few of the items appearing in the 
agricultural schedule and refer to them briefly. 

There is some dissatisfaction with the rates proposed in 
paragraph 701 of this schedule because the duties on stockers 
and feeders were not increased. We did double the duties on 
beef and veal. The latest figures I can get on the importation 
of cattle from both Canada and Mexico are, that last year 
from Canada there were 166,000 head of cattle and 76,000 
calves imported, making a total of 242,000. Up to date and 
since the first of the year 1929 there have been only about 
three-fourths as many imports of cattle from Canada as there 
were during a Jike period a year ago. 

From Mexico last year we got 256,000 head of cattle, which 
Was a larger number than in 1927, but the imports of cattle 
from Mexico were stimulated by the revolution in Mexico on 
account of the cattle owners who wanted to get their herds out 
ot there into a place of safety. I understand that right now 
some American owners of cattle ranches in Mexico are driving 
their cattle over into the United States, and it may be that 
during this year we will have a larger import from Mexico 
than we had last year, but such imports will likely be very 
much less for 1930 and subsequent years, 

We raise a lot of feed, and the committee had in mind that 
some of these stockers and feeders that come in, especially from 
Canada, are brought in for the purpose of eating up our surplus 
corn. In the northern part of my State I know stockers and 
feeders come in from Canada as well as from the range States 
out West. Speaking for myself, I could not see that 400,000 
or 500,000 heads of cattle, most of which are brought in to eat 
up our surplus feed, would result in injury to our cattle raisers. 
Cattle raising is more largely carried on in the so-called range 
States than in the corn States, In the corn States we must get 
cattle in from the West or the range States to eat up our 
surplus corn and other feeds that go to fatten cattle. 

Another thing we learned was that the selling price of these 
stockers and feeders in Canada, when you add the present duty 
of 11% cents and 2 cents, depending on the weight, usually 
raises the price of such cattle above the price that similar cattle 
sell for in the United States—that is, stockers and feeders—at 
the same time. 

I have figures here, furnished by the Tariff Commission after 
considerable study, which I shall be pleased to put in the Recorp. 
On the other meats we adjusted duties, using beef and veal as 
the basis, some of which can be justified on account of competi- 
tive conditions or the difference in costs of production here and 
abroad, while others can not be justified on that basis. 

In the administrative part of this bill there is a provision to 
prohibit the importation of meat animals and the meat of such 
animals from foreign countries where the foot-and-mouth disease 
prevails. This will operate as an embargo against such animals 
and meats coming into the United States from Argentina and a 
number of other foreign countries, 

Now, the butter paragraph, 709. In the tariff act of 1922 the 
duty on butter was 8 cents per pound. On April 5, 1926, the 
President raised the duty to 12 cents per pound, and the com- 
mittee left the duty at 12 cents. The duty on butter was raised 
from 8 cents to 12 cents on the basis of competitive conditions 
in the United States and in Denmark, which at the time was the 
chief competing country so far as butter was concerned. 
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Since this duty was changed by the President the importation 
from both Denmark and Canada has greatly decreased. The 
importations seem to have kept up pretty well from New 
Zealand. New Zealand presents a condition upon which we 
were unable to get accurate data either as to selling price or as 
to costs of production. 

Butter substitutes carry the same rate of duty as butter. My 
own individual judgment is that the proposed duty on butter 
is fair. You can steep the price of a necessity just about so 
far, and when you get beyond that point you are driving the 
people to substitutes. There is some danger in getting the 
price of butter too high—and butter has been bringing a good 
price for the last two years; there is no question about that. 
The people can be driven to substitutes, and if they once start 
in on substitutes they may begin to like them and continue to 
use them even though the commodity in which we are very 
much interested may come to a lower price. 

Canada solves her butter-substitute problem by prohibiting 
by law the manufacture of buiter substitutes, and also pro- 
hibits the importation of such butter substitutes. To consider 
legislation along this line is not within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Taking butter as a basis, we readjusted the duties on cream 
and milk and related products on the basis of 12 cents on but- 
ter, I think they were figured out quite accurately; if not, and 
we can be shown where any of these duties are out of line, I am 
sure the committee will be pleased to propose corrective amend- 
ments, 

Another thing on which there is controversy is flaxseed, para- 
graph 760. After we had held our hearings, and after the 
committee started to write the bill, the Tariff Commission sent 
its report on its flaxseed investigation to the White House and 
we had that report. 

his report, without going into the details of it, fixes the dif- 
ferences in cost of production of flaxseed in the United States 
and Argentina and the costs of getting the flaxseed of this 
country and Argentina to New York City. 

Flaxseed is raised in Minnesota and in the Dakotas, and the 
chief competing country is Argentina, and counting the freight 
rate from Argentina to New York and also from the West to 
New York, it figures out 56 cents per bushel as the difference in 
cost of getting flaxseed to New York, and although there was a 
demand for a higher duty, with the information we then had, at 
least, the committee felt we were not justified in adopting any 
other rate, either lower or higher than 56 cents per bushel as 
proposed by the Tariff Commission. 

Yesterday, I learned from the papers that the President, by 
proclamation, fixed the duty on flaxseed at 56 cents per bushel. 
He could have gone up, under the law, as high as 60 cents, as 
the present rate of duty is 40 cents per bushel. 

There are other matters in the agricultural schedule which 
are the subject of some controversy and on which the committee 
is now holding hearings, and before I get through if there are 
any inquiries in regard to other parts of the agricultural sched- 
ule I shall be pleased to yield for questions. Before leaving this 
schedule I want to say that, on the whole, the rates proposed 
on farm products confer material benefits on the agricultural 
industry. 

I want to go now to schedule No. 1, chemicals and oils. 

Agriculture was here and not only asked for increases of 
duties on items in schedule 7, which is purely an agricultural 
schedule, but schedule No, 1, which is the schedule on chemicals 
and oils and the oil question, and the casein question conie in 
here. 

Taking first the casein, the committee has given this most 
careful attention. Although I am not on that subcommittee, 1 
gave casein as much consideration as any other item in the 
whole bill. 

Casein, about 85 per cent of it, is used in paper manufacturing, 
and the other 15 per cent is used in the manufacture of glues 
and sprays and imitation ivory. The barrels of the fountain 
pens that most of you have are made out of casein. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Tell us what casein is. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Casein is a product from skimmed milk. 
It is a product somewhat akin to cheese. It goes through a 
coagulating process just like cheese, and in this country this 
coagulation is effected by applying rennet or acid to the skimmed 
milk, but unlike cheese it is skimmed milk only that is used 
in the manufacture of casein, whereas in cheese the whole milk 
is used. 

The question of competitive use is not so much at issue here, 
but the quality, as between the Argentine casein and the casein 
made in the United States. From the standpoint of raw mate- 
rial, the standpoint of production, and the standpoint of im- 
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portation, casein presents a perfect tariff problem. A lot of 
our skimmed milk goes to waste. We produce 21,000,000 
pounds of casein a year. We import 28,000,000 pounds a year. 
The duty now is 2% cents per pound, It is a fact, as has been 
stated here, that the bookmakers will pay more for the Argentine 
casein than they will for the American casein, because they 
claim it is of a higher quality. They concede that California 
makes a limited amount of casein that grades up as high as 
the Argentine casein. 

I do not see any reason in the world why we in this coun- 
try, with the application of a little brains and skill, can not 
develop a casein of as high quality as the casein developed in 
Argentina. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER,. No; I can not yield now. 

Now, whether an increase in duty will stimulate our pro- 
ducers of casein to make a higher quality of casein, of course, 
I can only conjecture. 

I am inclined to think it would. I have had representatives 
ef the dairy interests to see me before and since the tariff bill 
was reported. There was one from Minnesota, one of the 
leading men interested in the dairy products of the Northwest, 
and I told him if he could give the House and Congress the 
assurance that they could and would produce as high a quality 
of casein here as was produced in the Argentine they would 
help their cause for an increase of duty on casein more than 
anything else that they could do around here. 

So there is the casein situation. I am not here to-day to 
advocate what the rates should or should not be, but I am trying 
to give you the facts and let you arrive at your own conclusions. 
I think I have stated the facts relative to the casein problem 
fairly and squarely. 

Now, on oil. We consume in this country something like 
600,000,000 gallons of coconut oil; about half of that is crushed 
in this country from copra; 76 per cent of this copra comes 
from the Philippine Islands. The other half of the coco- 
nut oil is imported, and 99 per cent of that oil comes from the 
Philippine Islands. About two-thirds of this oil is used in the 
manufacture of soap. 

We were presented with a proposition to put a duty on the 
oil from the Philippine Islands. We were asked to put a duty 
on the oil and on the sugar from the Philippine Islands or to 
That 


place a limitation on the importation of these products. 
brings us squarely up to our relations with the Philippines. 
There are two honorable courses we can pursue toward the 


Philippines and our other island possessions. One is that so long 
as we insist on holding them we should allow them the freedom 
of trade with us. [Applause.] The second is that when the 
competition from the island possessions becomes so burdensome 
that we can not stand it any longer we should give them their 
independence, [Applause.] 

On the broad grounds of political morality I can not see how we 
can take a half-way eourse between the two that I have stated 
to you. Three or four weeks ago, in talking with one of the 
officials high in the councils of one of our leading farm organi- 
zations, I stated to him the tendency of the committee on these 
propositions and told him the two courses open before us. He 
said that his organization had never taken a very definite stand 
on that; that they were strongly for a duty or a limitation on 
the products from the Philippine Islands, but if I was correctly 
stating to him the attitude of the committee, that hereafter his 
organization would come out boldly for Philippine independence. 
I told him that that was his right as an American citizen, and 
as far as I was concerned I could not see how we could take 
any other except one of the two courses that I presented to him 
at the time, and which are the same two courses which I just 
presented to you. 

Now there are a few items in Schedule 2, earths, earthenware, 
and glassware, to which I wish to eall your attention. You will 
find in this bill that a number of building materia!s have either 
been taken off the free list and put on the dutiable list or the 
duty has been increased. 

In Schedule 2 the amendment to paragraph 201 takes common 
building brick off the free list and imposes a duty of $1.25 per 
thousand. That was put on to meet conditions in a small area 
about New York City. The imported bricks compete with brick 
manufacturers up the Hudson River. The brick makers up the 
Hudson still use the hand molding process. They say that 
the dirt is of such a character that they can not use the mold- 
ing machines. The imported bricks are machine made. At any 
rate you have the duty on brick, which is an important building 
material. 

The next building material included here is the item of 
cement. That covers a larger area. They claim that it will 
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only affect the Atlantic seaboard and probably San Francisco. 
I do not believe it. I believe that if you place a duty on cement 
it wiil tend to elevate the price on the Atlantic seaboard and 
in turn to elevate the price all over the country. I will tell 
you why. There is not a business in the United States in which 
there is a closer community of understanding than in the cement 
business. I know the competitive conditions in the Middle 
West, and if you buy from a cement plant 30 miles away or 300 
miles away you will pay exactly the same price. Nearly 60 
per cent of the cement produced is consumed by farmers and 
for road building. There are extensive programs of road con- 
struction under way in both the West and South. If we put a 
duty on cement and the price of cement goes up, everybody will 
lay it on the duty. If you put a duty on cement and the price 
of cement does not go up, you will not be able to convince 
anybody that cement would not have been cheaper if the duty 
had not been imposed. 

There is your cement proposition in a nutshell. The question 
of labor does not come in here so much, because the digging up 
and manufacture of cement is largely a machine operation. 

There are other things here which I wish to refer to. In 
paragraph 202 there is a little joker that not even the Demo- 
crats have yet discovered. In the last sentence of the para- 
graph you will find the quarry tiles provision inclosed in 
heavy brackets which means that they are eliminated. The 
present duty is 3 cents per square foot but not less than 30 
per cent ad valorem. It looks as though they had gone out, 
and as far as the casual reader would know, they might have 
gone on the free list. The truth of the matter is, cutting them 
out there they slip up in another sentence where the duty is 
higher and raises the specific duty from 3 to 10 cents, which is 
over 200 per cent increase, and the ad valorem limit is raised 
from 30 to 50 per cent or an increase of 66% per cent. The 
truth of the matter is that quarry tiles, those imported from 
England, sell for more in this country than the domestic tile 
of the same kind. 

Window glass is in this schedule, paragraph 219. I made 
some study of that. On one basis of figuring the increases can 
be justified. There are three processes in making window glass. 
One is the Libbey-Owens. The factories using this process are 
making money hand over fist. Another is the Fourcault. Both 


the Libbey-Owens and the Fourcault produce window glass by 


the sheet-drawn process. The second process is the machine 
cylinder blown, and the third the hand blown. The hand-blown 
process is not used in anything any more except in the manufac- 
ture of perfume bottles. The machine cylinder blown process 
is an antiquated and expensive process as compared to the sheet- 
drawn process. The machine cylinder blown process will have 
to be scrapped, and they are scrapping it. 

The report of the Tariff Commission on window glass, which 
found the cost differences that the Ways and Means Committee 
adopted to raise the rates in this paragraph, are based on cost 
differences in 1926, three years ago, and include costs of both 
the up-to-date and the antiquated processes. In 1926 in this 
country 59.2 per cent of the window glass was made by the 
machine cylinder process and in 1928 only 36.7 per cent was made 
by this process. The other processes are increasing; that is, 
the up-to-date methods. The Fourcault is the Belgian method, 
on which there were Belgian patents. These patents expired 
in 1927, and now anybody in the United States can use the 
Fourcault process, which is nearly as effective or as good as 
the Libbey-Owens process. In 1926, 10.1 per cent of the glass 
was made by the Fourcault process. In 1928, two years later, 
25.6 per cent was made by that process. Take the Libbey- 
Owens system. In 1926, 28.7 per cent was made by the Libbey- 
Owens process and in 1928, 37.7 per cent, whereas in 1926 about 
38 per cent was made by the Libbey-Owens and the Fourcault 
processes. In 1928, 63 per cent was made by the Libbey-Owens 
and the Foureault processes, and I am told by men who are 
informed that in another two years’ time probably from 80 to 
90 per cent of the window glass manufactured in the United 
States will be made by these up-to-date processes. On the basis 
of costs of producing window glass by the Libbey-Owens and 
Fourcault processes, the proposed duty should be materially 
lower. 

The issue of improved process arises also on the manufacture 
of earthen tableware. Those people were before us. They 
made out quite a story as to their distressed condition, and 
afterwards we learned of improved process used in the manu- 
facture of earthen tableware. In all of these earthenware 
factories they used to burn tableware, and so forth, in beehive 
kilns, which had to be built up, and you folks who have seen 
such kilns have some idea of what they are. They put the fire 
in and burned it for 72 hours, then extinguished the fire and 
took out the ware from the kiln. In 1925 they first began to 
use the tunnel-kilng process, a tunnel running into the earth 
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two or three hundred feet, with different degrees of tempera- 
ture along the tunnel. They push in one car right after the 
other, laden with wares ready for the kiln, going through 
slowly, of course, and in 48 hours the car passes through. It 
is a continual process, and there is no building up of the 
beehive kiln and tearing it down again; and the facts that 
appeared before our committee are that those who have gone 
to the tunnel-kiln process, with a saving of from 10 to 12 per 
cent, and sometimes more, over the old process, are running 
full time with good profits, 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield at present. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am informed by those who are familiar 
with this business that the beehive-kiln process is as surely 
doomed by the tunnel-kiln process as the top buggy and the 
spring wagon were doomed by the automobile. For these rea- 
sons the increased duties on earthen tableware are not justified. 
These are just a few things that I wanted to call to your at- 
tention in Schedule 2. There are other rates in this schedule 
that are subject to just criticism. 

As to the metal schedule, I have not a great deal to say, 
except that there are places in the metal schedule where a 
reduction of duty could well have been made. There are some 
increases there. It is true that most of them are not very large, 
but larger in some instances than necessary. The proposed 
duties on watches and clocks are too high. In the debate here 
we have heard talk about hoes and rakes. Those are smaller 
items, but gentlemen who insist upon duties on these items 
simply do not give sufficient weight to psychological considera- 
tions. In writing a tariff bill we should propose rates that are 
economically sound and at the same time exercise some degree 
of political wisdom and sense. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. Y 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I come now to the lumber schedule; that 
also is building material. About 50 per cent of the lumber is 
used on the farms. The cities, of course, have gone more and 
more to fireproof material. The greatest lumber production is 
in the State of Washington, around Puget Sound. Their com- 
petition is from British Columbia. 

There is a duty on logs now of $1 per thousand feet. That 
language has not been changed. However, there is a provision 
in the bill that permits a considerable importation of logs free. 
That provision has been cut out. 

Now they claim it costs more to produce logs in the State of 
Washington around Puget Sound than it does up in British 
Columbia. I call your attention to the first part of this chart 
[indicating]. The table on the chart is as follows: 

Logs 
(Fir, spruce, cedar, and western hemlock) 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes additional 


Feet 
3, 000, 000, 000 
177, 000, 000 


United States production 
OS eae eee — 
United States exports: 
Cedar logs 261, 520, 000 
Fir logs 34, 483, 000 
SSS 
(99 per cent of cedar and 78 per cent of fir ex- 
ported to Japan.) 


104, 390, 000 
177, 000 
18, 234, 000 


122, 701, 000 


United States lumber production: 
BE in enidinninsieninnaenenmpnammCteS 30, 186, 402, 000 
Hardwoods 6, 393, 700, 000 
United States imports from Canada: 
Softwoods 1, 592, 971, 000 
Hardwoods. 69, 183, 000 
United States exports to Canada: 
SI akin cs suis sicresirstssaisn iieemeainialip eigen tinintn ts tna tatnaimsnciatile 70, 786, 000 
Hardwoods 85, 561, 000 


United States production 
Canadian production 8, 029, 000,000 
Imports to United States 2, 424, 000,000 

Here are logs, fir, cedar, and hemlock. The United States 
production of fir, spruce, and western hemlock logs was 3,000,- 
000,000 feet annually. The United States imports were 177,- 
000,000 feet. These figures all indicate annual production. 
The United States exports: Cedar logs, 261,520,000 feet; fir 
logs, 34,483,000 feet. Ninety-nine per cent of cedar and 78 per 
cent of fir were exported to Japan. Now, let us take the 
Canadian exports to Japan. They were: Cedar, 104,390,000 
feet; spruce, 177,000 feet; all other, 18,234,000 feet, or a total 
of 122,701,000 feet. As to lumber: United States lumber pro- 


6, 634, 000,000 
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duction, softwoods, was 30,186,402,000 feet; hardwoods, 
6,393,700,000 feet. 
Here is Puget Sound [indicating], and here is Vancouver, 


alongside each other, the same distance from Japan. Yet we 
in the United States sell to Japan more logs than Canada does. 
Now, if Canada’s cost of production of logs were so much 
less than the cost of production in the United States you can 
readily see that instead of our shipping twice as many logs to 
Jupan as Canada does the situation would be reversed. * 

The bill proposes a duty on cedar lumber. As given here, the 
total annual production of lumber, softwoods, is 30,186,402,000 
feet and hardwoods 6,393,700.000 feet. The United States ex- 
ports to Canada, softwoods, 70,786,000 feet. You see 
port a great deal more than we export. 

There is another paragraph in the bill imposing ¢ 
hardwoods. Of hardwoods we export to Canada 
feet and import from Canada 69,183,000 feet. The 
this chart need no further amplification. 

On the shingle proposition we have all heard a great deal 
about the distress in the shingle industry in Washingfon. We 


1 duty on 
85,561,000 
figures on 


we im- | 


import a great many shingles from Canada, as the figures here | 


will show; first our production, Canadian production second, 
and imports into the United States, 

I started in with this hearing thinking the shingle industry 
was in great distress. I think that following the war the 
shingle industry, like many other industries, was in distress. 
In Canada the shingle industry went through a period of dis- 
tress just as it did in this country. Mr. Bloedel, of Washing- 
ton. who is a resident of Mr. Hap.iey’s own district, a lumber- 
man for many years, came before us. I listened to his testi- 
mony, and when he came on, of course, I thought he would be 
for a duty on shingles. 


not. There seemed to be a disposition to discount his testimony 
because in 1925 he went to Canada and bought a bankrupt 


shingle mill and put it on its feet. 
Washington as well as lumber mills. 
in Canada, according to his own testimony. 
del some questions. I said: 

There was a good deal said 
shingle mills in Washington. 
mills in Washington 

Mr, Biorper, I think their whole 
were suffering from 
struction that was 


He has shingle mills in 


about the distressed condition of the 
Just what is the trouble with the shingle 


trouble was in the past. They 
the period of postwar inflation, and the recon- 
necessary afterwards. It has been gotten 


and profitable prices. Prices have gone up $1 per 1,000 on XXXXX, 
and $1.25 per 1,000 in the last year, and on this basis they are | 
profitable. 


Mr. RAMSEyYER. Do I understand you to say that the shingle mills of 
Washington are back on their feet again? 

Mr. Bruorpen, Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And they do not need this tariff on shingles? 

Mr. BLorepEL., They do not. 


Right here, before I forget it, I want to tell you that during 
the last year prices of lumber all over the country have been 
increased. I do not know whether you want to take that into 
consideration in selecting a real fitting time to put a duty on 
lumber and shingles. I read further from the hearings: 


Mr. RAMSEYER. I want to know how much less your production costs 
are in your Canadian mills than they are on this side of the line in 
Washington. 

Mr. BLOrDEL. You want to know that as to the shingle mills, Mr. 
RAMSEYER? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. BLOEDEL. I have no comparable lumber mills of my own, but I 
have a shingle mill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. All right. 

Mr. BLOEDEL. My production cost in Canada in the shingle mill was 
$2.91 per thousand of shingles for all the shingles I made in the year 
1928. My production cost in Bellingham, which is just 20 miles south 
of the line and only 40 miles from the other mill, was $2.45. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. $2.91 in Canada? 

Mr. BLoEpEL. $2.91 in Canada and $2.45 in the American mill. 
are my last year’s figures. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And you used the same system of computation in 
both places? 

Mr. BLoepEen. The same system of computation exactly. I must make 
this qualification. The shingles in Canada were of a higher grade than 
the shingles made in the United States. That is q difference in mate- 
rial. It is not a difference in labor or supplies. The amount of labor 
that went into the shingles was the same, but we made more XXXXX’s 
and perfections and less clears and stars. On the American side we 
made more of the clears and stars and less of the XXXXX’s and per- 
fections. That was the difference. The reason we do that is because 


Those 


our timber and the method of manufacture is best adapted on each side 





out of | know whether you can see it, but I am not going to refer to 
their system entirely, and for the last year we have had better prices, | the figures very much. 
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for that purpose. We make the cheaper shingle on the American side 
because it is more or less in the nature of a by-product. 


It is a fact known to the lumber interests all over the country 
that Canadian shingles sell for more in the American market 
than the shingles made in the State of Washington. 

So much for this lumber proposition. 

Mr. HADLEY. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. For a correction, but not for a question. 

Mr. HADLEY. Well, it is an amplification of the gentle- 
man’s statement. The gentleman is leaving this matter, and 
that is the reason I have interrupted him. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield to my colleague if he insists. 

Mr. HADLEY. I simply want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that he has selected a witness on that subject 
who admitted, upon cross-examination, that before a duty was 
put on logs he went to British Columbia and made a large 
investment in timber, and that after a duty was put on logs in 
1922 he went there for the purpose of manufacturing not only 
shingles but also lumber, and upon examination it developed 
that his Canadian interest was such befere the tariff that 
he had to build in order to meet the situation under his pre- 
vious investment; is not that the fact? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I stated before I went into this that his 
testimony would probably be discounted by some because he 
had Canadian interests. However, he did not get his shingle 
mill until 1925. He bought a bankrupt shingle mill up there 


| just as he could have bought a bankrupt shingle mill in the 


It turned out afterwards that he was | 


He has no lumber mill | 
I asked Mr. Bloe- | 


| Bloedel had logs up in Canada 


| 


State of Washington. 

Mr. HADLEY. Is it not true that he has a big investment 
in Washington which he has carried for a great many years, 
to my knowledge, and also an investment in British Columbia, 
so that his cost of production, involving as it does his invest- 
ment in standing timber and the carrying charges on it, could 
be set at whatever figures he chose, and is it not further true 
that he is the only witness who appeared on the subject that 
made any such contention; is not that true? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There were cther witnesses from the Pa- 
cific coast who advocated free lumber and shingles. If Mr. 
why did he not send them to 
Japan and undersell our logs if the cost of production in Canada 
is less than here? 

Now I want to say just a few words about the sugar schedule 
and give you my reaction on it. I have a chart here. I do not 


The table on the chart is as follows: 


Sugar production 


} United States Total, 

} u islands 
(Porto Rico, 
Philippines, 

Hawaii, 























a 
Beet Cane }and Virgin 
Islands) 
Acres Short tons | Acres | snort tons Short tons 
474,000 | 600,000} 310,000 | 342,720/ 1,184,039 
483,000 | 722,000} 213,000} 292, 608 1, 357, 070 
594,000 | 761,000 | 231,000| 243,600; 1,511,429 
815, 000 (1,086,000 | 226, 000 169,116! 1,347,259 
$15,000 | 882,000 | 163,000] 162,024 | 
647,000 |1,091,000 | 190,000} 988, 482 | 
677,000 | 901,000 | 128,000} 139,381! 1,891, 119 
721,000 | 987,000} 80,000 47, 165 2, 103, 804 
644, 000 1,081,000 | 138, 000 | 70, 792 2, 287, 177 
| | | 
This chart shows the beet-sugar production in the United 


States, the cane-sugar production in the United States over a 
number of years, and also the sugar production in our island 


possessions. There were two reasons urged before the com- 
mittee to justify an increased duty on sugar. One was that 
the beet-sugar growers were not getting enough for their 


beets. Well, if that is the case, any additional duty would 
help. The argument that was most stressed in justification 
for an increased duty on sugar was that we should produce 
all the sugar we need in the United States so that in case of 
war we would not be dependent upon other countries for our 
supply of sugar. Now, the question arises, will this increased 
duty on sugar expand the sugar area in the United States? 
The people of the United States consume between five and six 
million tons of sugar annually. The chief obstacle to the ex- 
pansion of the beet-sugar area is the labor. At least, I can not 
escape from that conclusion. It appears that up to date the 
laborers employed in the sugar-beet fields have been largely 
Mexicans and other foreigners. The nature of the tasks to be 
performed requires the laborers to get on their hands and 
knees to thin and weed the beets. This is a kind of work to 


which American labor does not take to with any enthusiasm. 








The sugar duty was increased in 1922. Sugar is cheaper now 
than it was in 1922, but it is not because of the duty or because 
of increased production in the United States but. because of 
the unusual situation in Cuba, a world overproduction of sugar. 
I understand that sugar now comes into New York at $1.95 per 
hundred pounds. The sugar experts who were before us gave 
it as their judgment that sugar was bound to go up in the next 
year or two, increase or no increase of duty. Now, will an 
increased duty expand our beet-sugar area? On this chart you 
will see that as to beet sugar we had in 1911 477,000 acres, with 
600,000 tons; in 1924 we had 815,000 acres and 882,000 tons; in 
1928—this whole table will appear in the Recorp—644,000 acres 
and 1,081,000 tons. 

Now, as to cane sugar, you will notice that in the next to the 
last year there were only 47,165 tons produced, while back in 


1918 there were over 200,000 tons produced, and last year the | 


production was only 70,792 tons. The only place in the United 
States where sugar cane can be grown to any extent is in 
Louisiana. They have a disease which afflicts the cane; I be- 
lieve they call it the mosaic disease, which up to date they have 
been unable to control. 


duction of cane sugar is out of the picture. So the question 


presents itself, Will you increase the beet-sugar area by steeping | 


the duty to the amount that is recommended in this bill? And, 
if so, are you willing to pay the price? The consumer has to 
be taken into consideration. The farmers are the largest per 
capita consumers of sugar in the United States. Sugar pro- 
duces energy, and the fellow who works can consume more 
sugar than the fellow who does not. They not only consume 
sugar for day-by-day table use but they carry on large canning 
and preserving operations for family use. 

I do not know whether I will say any more about sugar pro- 
duction in the United States. I have presented the facts, from 
which you can draw your own conclusion. 

Now, another thing I wish to call to your attention is that if 
this increased duty does not enlarge the sugar acreage in the 
United States you will have just one other effect, and only one 
other effect, and that is you will by increasing the duty stimu- 
late sugar production in our island possessions. Of course, the 


Timberlake program, which calls for 3-cent sugar, also calls for 
a limitation on the importation of Philippine sugar, but I think 
it will be the policy of the Congress not to place a limitation 


on the importation of Philippine sugar. We may in a few years 
give them their independence. I do not know about that. In 
Porto Rico and Hawaii the acreage can not be extended very 
much. The Philippines, however, can expand their sugar acre- 
age very materially. That is the picture. 

Now we come to blackstrap. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Before the gentleman leaves that will he 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If I can get additional time, after I am 
through I will gladly yield, but if I yield on each controverted 
issue under discussion my time will have to be greatly extended. 
I hope the gentleman will excuse me for the present. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will say to the gentleman I was not 
proposing to enter into a controversy with him. I wanted to 
aid the gentleman in getting his ideas before the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, I am getting my ideas before the 
Members of the House in a rather feeble way, I admit. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, here is your blackstrap: Blackstrap is imported from 
Cuba and Porto Rico, chiefly from Cuba, and in increasing quan- 
tities, for the manufacture of alcohol. Blackstrap has ranged 
#rom 3.7 cents a gallon to 12 cents a gallon since 1922. 

It is proposed by those who favor an increased duty on black- 
strap that if we get the price of blackstrap high enough it 
will let corn into the manufacture of alcohol and we can con- 
sume 35,000,000 or 40,000,000 bushels of corn for that purpose. 

Depending upon the price of blackstrap—ranging from 614 
cents to 9% cents per gallon—it costs from 25 cents to 33 cents 
to make a gallon of alcohol from blackstrap. On the basis of 
corn, figured at from 70 cents to 90 cents per bushel, it costs 
from 87 cents to 42 cents to make a gallon of alcohol from 
corn, 

If this were the only thing before us—blackstrap on the one 
hand and corn on the other—it would simply be a question of 
how much, in addition, we would be willing to pay for our 
alcohol; impose a tariff on blackstrap accordingly and keep 
out the blackstrap and let in the corn, 

We consumed in the United States last year about 90,000,000 
wine gallons of alcohol industrially. Back in 1911 and 1912, 
when we produced more than at any other time for drinking pur- 
poses, we consumed about the same amount. Of this 90,000,000 
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gallons of alcohol, 40,000,000 is used a8 antifreeze and goes 
chiefly into automobile radiators, 25,000,000 gallons is used in the 
cellulose industry, 8,000,000 gallons in shellac and varnish, 
5,000,000 gallons in toilet and perfume preparations, and from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 gallons in miscellaneous uses. These 
are the uses of alcohol. 

After the hearings were closed the committee was confronted 
with another difficulty, a difficulty which is minimized by some 
and I pfesume exaggerated by others. Now, bear in mind that 
the cost of making alcohol from blackstrap is from 25 to 33 
cents per gallon, and from corn from 37 to 42 cents per gallon. 

I have in my possession here a statement from a chemist in 
the service of the Tariff Commission in regard to synthetic 
alcohol. He claims that synthetic alcohol is a reality and that 
it can be produced from three raw materials, to wit: 

First. Calcium carbide. 

Second. Natural gas. 

Third. Ethylene from blast-furnace gas, 

We have reliable information that there is one plant now 
making synthetic alcohol, located in West Virginia, which got 
a permit from the Prohibition Commissioner in the latter part 
of April to make this alcohol during the month of May. It 
may be that by the 1st of next month this company will give 
us the benefit of their experience in making synthetic alcohol. 
It is estimated that synthetic alcohol can be made from these 
raw products which I have just given you at a cost of 36 cents 
a gallon. 

If synthetic alcohol is a reality and not a dream or a bluff, 
as some think, then you can readily see that in steeping the 
duty on blackstrap molasses to let corn in, before you reach 
the corn you would reach the synthetie alcohol, and this is 
the problem that has been perplexing the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The rate written in the bill of 2 cents per gallon on black- 
strap which goes into the manufacture of alcohol is absolutely 
worthless. It will take at least from 6 cents to 8 cents duty 
on blackstrap to get corn in to compete with blackstrap for 
alcohol purposes, and you can not escape the conclusion that 
if snythetic alcohol is a reality and can be produced for 36 
cents a gallon, corn will not be helped by imposing a heavy 
duty on blackstrap. 

Now, on these controversial matters my mind is still open. 
I want to help corn, but we must give some heed to the testi- 
mony of intelligent and disinterested witnesses, I have not 
given up the fight, I am seeking for more reliable information. 
If aoe of you have information on this perplexing problem. I 
want it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
strap molasses for cattle feed? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The duty on blackstrap for cattle feed 
remains in here the same as in the existing law, one-sixth of 
1 cent per gallon. 

I have just given you the problem. 

Before I leave the subject I do wish to call to your attention 
a place where you could render a real service to corn. What 
I am about to suggest can not be inserted in the tariff bill under 
the rules of the House. However, inasmuch as the rules of 
another body are much more liberal than they are here, I will 
make the suggestion not only for your information, but for 
possible guidance of that other body, and that is, the definition 
which the Department of Agriculture has promulgated for 
sugar, defining sugar as sucrose at a time before corn sugar 
was heard of. That department defined sugar as sucrose. 
Corn sugar is dextrose. We make something like a _ billion 
pounds of corn sugar a year now. We started out in 1919 with 
only 157,000,000 pounds of corn sugar. 

Corn sugar, according to the chemists and the doctors, is as 
pure as the beet or the cane sugar. It is not as sweet, but for 
baking and ice cream, where it is used now, it is as good, and 
for a lot of purposes it is better than sucrose. If we can get 
sugar defined as either sucrose, dextrose, or levulose, we can 
enlarge the use of corn sugar and it will be used in the soft 
drinks and in the canning of fruits, and so forth. By thus en- 
larging the use of corn sugar, the corn-sugar industry would 
have use for at least 40,000,000 additional bushels of corn; that 
is sure. That would spell real relief for the corn farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
utes more. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now just a word about tapioca. I simply 
want to give you the problem that confronted the committee. 
Since the bill was reported out I have had in my office every 
day either advocates for a duty on tapioca or advocates for 
leaving it on the free list. The question that perplexes me is 


How about a duty on black- 


Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 min- 
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to what extent tapioca is competitive with cornstarch and 
other starches. I will give you what the Tariff Commission, 
and the corn-products people who urge a tariff on tapioca, and 
the interests opposed to a tariff on tapioca, agree that the per- 
centage of the uses into which tapioca goes is correct. 

As a food 20.4 per cent of the tapioca imported goes into food 
produets. Part of this goes into tapioca pudding, and I will 
leave it to you whether tapioca pudding is competitive with 
other puddings. Tapioca is a food, and as a food it is competi- 
tive with domestic foods. 

Now, in the sizing of textiles, corn, potato, and wheat starches, 
as well as tapioca starch, are used. Cornstarch is used to a 
larger extent than any other; 9.07 per cent of tapioca goes into 
the sizing of textiles and 33.1 per cent into wood glue; 27.3 per 
cent goes into adhesives, making a total in the three uses just 
named 69.47, leaving 10.13 per cent for miscellaneous uses. I 
tried to get the conflicting interests to agree, as far as they 
could, in what fields tapioca was competitive and in what fields 
it was noncompetitive. Up to date they have not come to an 
agreement. 

I should like to see a duty on tapioca. I doubt whether the 
tapioca that goes into the sizing of textiles is competitive with 
other starches. Euch starch produces a little different effect 
and they use the kind of starch according to the effect they 
want to produce on the cloth. The wood-glue people tell me 
that they can not use cornstarch in making wood glue. A very 
good wood glue can be made out of casein. Wood glue made of 
casein is a better glue than wood glue made of tapioca, but 
costs about twice as much and therefore its use has been 
restricted. 

In the field.of adhesives I think you could segregate the 
tapioca into competitive and noncompetitive. But that is a 
problem that perplexed your committee. Now, I have given you 
the facts. My time is about up. I wanted to discuss a number 
of other items, including duties on hides, leather, and boots 
and shoes. I must leave these subjects for another day. 

Now I do not want to take up more of your time. I think I 
have touched some of the controversial points in this bill. I 
am not going to discuss how this bill should be considered and 
what amendments should be permitted. I leave that for an- 
other time and place. Before closing there are two things that 
I want to call to your attention found among the administra- 
tive provisions. I would like your special attention on these 
two propositions. 

Take section 402 (b). Imported articles may be assessed on 
different values. There is the foreign value and the export 
value. The appraiser appraises it either on the export value or 
the foreign value. If he can not get that value, he goes to the 
United States value, which means the wholesale selling price of 
the foreign article in the United States. If he can not get that, 
he goes to the cost of production. Under the present law the 
appraiser selects the basis of valuation. If the importer or 
anybody else is aggrieved, an appeal is taken to the customs 
court, which, while a national court, has its chief office in New 
York City. In that court there may be a controversy as to the 
value or the basis of valuation. Suppose the appraiser appraises 
the imported article on the United States value and there is 
also a dispute as to whether the article should be valued at a 
dollar or a dollar and a half. Under the present law the 
controversy on both the basis of valuation and the value goes to 
the court for decision. 

The proposal here is to make the decision of the appraiser 
final as to the basis of valuation subject to an appeal to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, from whose decision there is no appeal to 
any court, 

The basis of valuation is left with the appraiser and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Controversy over the value on that 
basis is determined by the court. I frankly do not like that pro- 
vision in the bill. We have had a court there that has func- 
tioned, I think, since 1890. It has, by experience and intel- 
ligent work, developed a customs law, a law that is familiar to 
the business world and familiar to the importers. That court 
should not be restricted in its jurisdiction as proposed in this 
bill. An important question like the basis of valuation should 
not be left to administrative officers from whose decision there 
is absolutely no appeal. [Applause.] 

The object in bringing about this change, I feel, is that there 
is some sentiment in the country to go on the American valua- 
tion for imported articles, which is higher than the export value, 
foreign vaiue, or United States value, and a Secretary of the 
Treasury with the proper mental slant might force more of 
the imported articles up to the United States value than now 
come in that way under the rules and regulations and law 
well understood by the business world and the courts. Before 
this bill is finally passed I hope the committee will see fit to 
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reverse itself on this proposition and give the House an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the proposed change. 

Another thing I wish to speak of in this connection, and that 
is the last, is the slap and humiliation directed against the 
customs court. Up until 1926 this court was a board of ap- 


praisers. There was enacted in 1926 a law making this board a 
court. The Chief Justice of the United States, the Treasury 


Department, and the Department of Justice, all agreed that its 
duties were the duties of a court, and that it should be a court. 

I shall not undertake to tell what the animus back of this is, 
and I think it is animus and not good judgnrent that has brought 
this about, but the proposal is to put the United States Customs 
Court back to a board of general appraisers. This court has 
done a lot of hard and intelligent work. It considers exactly 
the same kind of cases that the United States Customs Court of 
Appeals does. In fact, the United States Customs Court of 
Appeals can not consider any cases except those that come from 
the customs court, so that the lower court is as much a court as 
the higher court, and if we are justified in humiliating the 
members of the customs court by reducing this court to a board, 
we would be equally justified in directing a similar humiliation 
toward the United States Customs Court of Appeals which has 
its headquarters here in the city of Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill represents a great deal of labor. It 
has some good points and it has defects. It is our business in 
so far as we are able to do so, to cure its defects either here or 
in the Senate. We are all interested in that. We have worked 
together as a committee hard and long. It is now up to the 
Members of the House to address themselves in a similar way 
to the consideration of the bill. To approve what you can, and 
if you can not approve, give us something better. We invite 
criticism, but let that criticism be constructive. Do not just get 
up and criticize and philosophize and theorize, like some of my 
friends on the Democratic side. A few of them have been on 
the Ways and Means Committee for 10 or 20 years—I do not 
know how long. It does seem to me that men with that length 
of service, in dealing with tariff matters, could present here a 
perfect bill, according to their own views. I assure them that 
if they will present a bill, schedule by schedule, item by item, 
which they think is better than the one we present here, I, for 
one, will address myself to a serious and conscientious consid- 
eration of every provision in it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, you have lis- 
tened to a very able and an honest man. I congratulate the 
Nation that the great State of Iowa has again produced a 
Senator Dolliver—a man who will stand up for his convictions 
and try to see that tariff laws are equitable. I love the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] and I felt intensely sorry 
for him. I never heard him labor so uphill in my life. I 
listened to him attentively, and if there is a single provision 
in the bill that he approves, I do not know what it is. At first 
I did not intend to make any speech on this bill, because I 
realize the futility of it; but, on reflection, I have decided to 
talk simply for the purpose of making known my own tariff 
views, and to criticize some of the provisions of this bill which 
is primarily presented to you as a farm bill. In my discussion 
I am going to endeavor to be dispassionate, courteous, and to 
inject as little partisan politics as the method of its prepara- 
tion of the bill, the history of the case, and the bill itself will 
permit. I agree to all of the complimentary things stated 
about our chairman and the Republican members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means—as individuals. They are delight- 
ful friends, they are my personal friends. I am delighted to 
be with them individually; but, collectively, when they meet 
behind closed doors to write a tariff, bound to secrecy, I can 
tell the farmers and the consuming public: Abandon hope, 
all ye who enter here, for the public will pay the freight. But 
for its being pathetic and serious, the procedure now going 
on in the Ways and Means ‘Committee room each morning would 
| be amusing. The 15 Republican members of the committee 
assemble, and the Members of this House, as suppliants, appear 
before them to crave the poor privilege of offering an amend- 
ment, begging for the privilege of having a chance to offer 
an amendment on the floor of this House protecting the rights 
| of their constituents. And they are appearing before the same 
| board that has turned them down. 

Oh, you are dealing with very astute gentlemen, I will say 
to my new colleagues. They are not concerned about changing 
the provisions of this bill so far as equitable rates of tariff 
are concerned. I have never known a bill reported to the House 
that has had as much opposition from its own side as this bill. 
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; They would not care if 25 or 30 of you bolted and voted with 
}the Democrats. That would not be effective. They have 104 
j|majority. They are going to give you just as little as they 
‘ean to hog-tie you, and then if they have enough Members on 
‘that side to adopt a rule, a rule will come in and the House and 
its Members will be denied the privilege of offering and voting 
on amendments, and it will be put through. 

Most of the nations in the world have a _ protective-tariff 
system, and the United States has one, to protect labor and 
our manufacturers from lower labor costs in Europe. I am 
opposed to having the American standard of living reduced to 
that of Europe and Asia. I am no new convert to that doc- 
trine. I voted for the emergency tariff bill in 1921, and I feel 
that with that policy the farmers and the natural products of 
the soil are as much entitled to tariff benefits as the manufac- 
turer. 

I am not in favor of tariffs high enough to constitute an em- 
bargo, to give a monopoly of the American market to the 
domestic manufacturer, because a monopoly creates trusts and 
raises prices and gouges the American consumer. But I do 
favor a tariff not for revenue but for protection to American 
Jabor and to American manufacturers, to equal the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad; and if labor and 
other costs are equalized surely American ingenuity in America 
can compete. That kind of system protects also the great con- 
suming mass of the people, for they have competition in the 
markets in which they buy. 

Now, in favoring that policy for my district, I also favor it 
for every other section of the United States. [Applause.] I 
abhor sectionalism, and I thank God that we are one united, 
indissoluble country. [Applause.] I favor that kind of tariff 
for every section. But I am not for monopoly. Monopolies 
not only create trusts and make the American people pay an 
unfair price for what they purchase but they also interfere 
with our commerce with the other nations of the world, and it 
is axiomatic that neither an individual nor a nation can live to 
self alone. We are obliged to have social and economic rela- 
tions with others, and if you have embargo tariffs you engender 
the animosity of the other nations of the world, and they pass 
reprisal tariffs, which may seriously interfere with the com- 
merce of this nation. And, my friends, the great bulk of agri- 


cultural products are surpluses and have to be sold in the 


markets of the world. 

In 1928 our exports were about $5,000,000,000, the greater part 
being agricultural products. Our imports were a little over 
$4,000,000,000, three-fourths of it being agricultural products. 
Now, any tariff law that creates an embargo is a serious propo- 
sition. Our able, astute business men would render a patriotic 
service to the Nation if they would devote their ingenuity and 
great brains to trying to extend our foreign trade, finding a 
market for our ever-growing surpluses of agricultural and 
manufactured products. Then they would be real patriots. 

But some of our Republican friends may say that the rates in 
the Fordney-McCumber bill did not forbid importations. If 
you will examine those importations you will see that the bulk 
of them were of those commodities of which we do not produce 
sufficient to meet our demand, or which we do not produce at all, 
such as raw Silk, rubber, tea, coffee, sugar, jute, hides, chemicals, 
and minerals. But we have no world monopoly in agricultural 
products. All the nations in the world can raise them, and if 
we continue to raise our tariff walls and get them so high that 
the other nations can not deal with us, can we hope to continue 
to sell to them? It is indisputable that you can not hope to sell 
to those from whom you will not buy. Business is reciprocal. 
That is worthy of your serious thought. 

Now, I wanted to support this farmers’ tariff bill, and hoped 
I could, and I hoped it would be written on the formula that 
I have outlined; and had it been, I would cheerfully support it. 
But it is a typical Republican tariff bill. The farmer is used 
as a smoke screen to further boost the already high tariff for 
manufacturing industries, and an examination of the bill will 
demonstrate it. The American Federal Farm Bureau estimated 
that under the Fordney-McCumber bill the agricultural inter- 
ests, by virtue of the tariff, received $29,000,000 benefits and 
bore burdens to the extent of $331,000,000, leaving the farmer 
$302,000,000 worse off under the Fordney-McCumber bill. And 
if you will study this bill, in my judgment, you will find the 
differential still against the farmer. I asked a distinguished 
farm leader to make an estimate for me on this bill. He agreed 
that the differential is greater, but said it would take weeks 
and weeks to do it, and said, “ Why trouble about that? Be- 
cause you know this bill will never become a law,” and he was 
correct, 

President Hoover ealled this Congress into extra session for 
one purpose—farm relief legislation—and one of his formulas 
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for farm relief legislation was a revision of the tariff on farm 
products so as to give the farming interests like benefits of the 
tariff as the manufacturers receive, 

Now, let me analyze some of the provisions of this bill with 
that cardinal purpose in view and you be the judges as to 
whether or not this is a farm bill. The farmers asked for in- 
creased duties on vegetable oils. Now, I grant you freely that 
a majority of those competing oils come from the Philippine 
Islands, and I believe, just as the gentleman from Iowa be- 
lieves, that as long as the Philippine Islands are under the 
American flag commerce from that nation should not be taxed, 
and I take that position notwithstanding the fact that many 
of my own constituents urge legislation keeping out coconut 
oil and copra from the Philippines. But it is not right. As 
long as they are under the flag their products should come in 
freely. I will vote to give them their independence and then 
vote tariffs on their products. But, my friends, there is a sub- 
stantial amount of competing oils that come into this country, 
not from the Philippines but from foreign countries, and a 
higher tariff would have helped on those. Do you know who 
was the leading opponent of a tariff on vegetable oils? It was 
Procter & Gamble, who are generous and princely contributors 
to the Republican campaign funds. They were before the com- 
mittee opposing any increase and they were also represented by 
very distinguished and very able and prominent Republican 
counsel, who did not appear before the committee but they were 
on the job. Now, what is the result of the committee’s action 
as to vegetable oils? There was no increase granted on copra, 
coconut, peanut, or cottonseed oil but there was an increase 
granted on palm-leaf, olive oil, and soya-bean oil. But you know 
my dear friends on that committee were so solicitous for the 
interests of the soap manufacturers that they put a provision 
in the bill that palm-leaf and these other oils, when imported—~ 
except soya-bean oil—denatured and unfit for edible purposes, 
should come in free, and in their report they call the attention 
of the soap manufacturers to the fact that this provision pre- 
vents the increase from being any injury to them. You read 
the report and see if I am not correct. 

The southern farmers were asking a tariff on long-staple 
cotton. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON], 
in a very able manner, both before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and before this House, has thoroughly discussed that 
problem and I can add nothing to what he said, Of course, a 
tariff will not benefit the producers of short-staple cotton, for 
from 60 to 65 per cent of it is sold in the markets of the world, 
but the one little ewe lamb, so to speak, of the cotton farmers 
that a tariff would help is long-staple cotton. They appealed 
for a tariff. The textile interests of New England that manu- 
facture that into cloth opposed it. They already had a high 
tariff on threads and cloth made out of that cotton. What is 
the result of this action? No increase on cotton? It comes in 
on the free list, but the already high rates of the textile inter- 
ests on cloth and threads manufactured out of this cotton are 
still further raised. 

I am sorry he is not here, but the leader of the farm bloc, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson], yesterday told me 
something that had occurred in the conference before the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Committee when the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Swine] was urging a tariff on 
this long-staple cotton. He told me it was stated in the com- 
mittee that if we stopped buying this Egyptian cotton or put a 
tariff on it, England m‘ght produce in her possessions cotton 
that would cripple or destroy the production of cotton in the 
United States. Oh, gentlemen, it is sad and it is pathetic 
that in the deliberations of those 15 gentlemen passing on the 
rights of my constituents not a single Member is on there from 
the entire South and not one who knows anything about cotton. 
Is it not pathetic? 

The facts are that England for 75 years has been trying to 
produce cotton in India, Egypt, and other places, but she has 
never been able to do it in sufficient amounts or quality to meet 
her requirements, and when cotton is high the spinners of 
Manchester have made up pools of $10,000,000 and $20,000,000 
and sent the money to Egypt and India for the purpose of 
trying to develop the raising of cotton there. They have put 
in big irrigation projects, and they are raising now about 
5,000,000 bales of cotton. It is short-staple cotton and inferior 
to ours, and the southern cotton producers are quite willing 
to take their chances at being put out of business by England’s 
raising short-staple cotton; but what they do want and what 
they do ask is that they be accorded the same tariff benefits 
on cotton that the industries of this country receive. I had 
not intended to say this to you, but I promised the gentleman 
from Iowa that I would answer the unfair criticism, For a 
good many years on the coast and islands of my own State 
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and South Carolina they have produced the finest cotton the 
world has ever known—sea-island cotton. It was the longest 
staple, the strongest staple, and the representative of the Clark 
Manufacturing Co. before the committee said it was the best 
cotton. But what are the facts? Importations began to come 
in and the boll weevil made its appearance. The importations 
reduced the price. Sea-island cotton is late in maturing and 
the boll weevil attacks it more. In order to overcome the ravy- 
ages of the boll weevil you must hasten it and try to get your 
crop matured before the weevils are out in sufficient numbers 
to eat it up. As I say, the importations of this long-staple 
cotton depressed the price of long-staple cotton to such an 
extent and weevil ravages reduced the yield so low that it 
became more profitable to grow the short-staple cotton. In 
passing let me say that at times there was 75 cents per pound 
difference in the price of long and short staple cotton. So the 
producers simply stopped raising the sea-island cotton because 
they could not compete with Egyptian cotton, and there is not 
much raised to-day in the United States. 

Now, I hope the Representative of the farm bloc will read 
these remarks, answering the reasons given behind closed doors 
to the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
as to why this long-staple cotton should not be given the benefit 
of the tariff. 

Now, the southern farmers urged a tariff on jute. I am not 
going to argue it because my distinguished colleague from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] thoroughly covered the case. Ludlow & Co., 
of New England, the owners of two big jute mills in India, 
opposed it, with the result that Ludlow & Co. win and there 
is no change in the tariff on jute. 

The farmers of Florida, Georgia, and the Connecticut Valley 
asked an increased tariff on wrapper tobacco. The subcom- 
mittee that wrote that schedule was composed of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Estep], the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. KEARNS], and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CROWTHER]. 

The growers of the filler tobacco in the 5-cent cigars in Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania opposed this increased duty on 
the wrapper tobacco. They said it was not suitable as a good 
wrapper for a 5-cent cigar. Gentlemen, of the 15 Republicans 
on the Ways and Means Committee, there are 4 Republicans 
from the States opposing this increase, and not a single one on 
there from the two Southern States seeking it. What is the 
result? No increased tariff. 

Let me read you from the report made by the subcommittee, 
the subcommittee being Mr. Ester, Mr. Crowruer, and Mr. 
Kearns. I read from page 62 of the report: 

It is generally conceded that the shade-grown wrapper tobacco of 
the Connecticut Valley is of a high quality and is used largely on 
higher-priced cigars manufactured in the United States. Therefore, 


the major portion of that grade does not enter into competition with | 


the imported Sumatra wrapper for use in the 5-cent cigar industry. 
* * ¥* Therefore we can safely assume that the Connecticut Val- 
ley growers have no serious competition by reason of the importation 
of the grade of Sumatra used on the 5-cent cigar. 

The statement of the Georgia and Florida growers of shade grown 
as to Sumatra entering into direct competition with their product is 
in all probability true— 


This is the report of the subcommittee: 
Is in all probability true so far as wrappers for class A cigars is 
concerned, * * * ‘Therefore these producers have but one outlet, 
the 5-cent cigar industry. 


A splendid gentleman from York, Pa., Mr. Brooks, said he 
represented men who manufactured 600,000,000 5-cent cigars 
and that 75 to 80 per cent of those cigars were wrapped in 
these Georgia and Florida wrappers and they were good wrap- 
pers and he had had no complaints from his customers. 

Let me call your attention again to the fact that the com- 
mittee itself in its report states that it is probably true that 
these imported wrappers give serious competition to the wrapper 
growers of Florida and Georgia. 

What is a tariff for? Is it not to protect people from serious 
competition? These States have no member on the committee. 
What does the committee report—that Georgia and Florida did 
not make out their case, and no increase is granted, 

There are 10,600 acres planted in growing pimentos in Cali- 
fornia and Georgia, 5,000 acres in each State. They asked an 
increase of 1 cent a pound on canned pimento but none was 
granted, although I am glad to say and thankful that they did 
clarify the language of the Fordney Act so that the canners 
of pimentos will at least get the tariff which it was intended 
for them to have under the Fordney bill. 

Peanuts are amply provided for. The tariff rate was not 
quite as high as I requested in a brief and which I thought 
exactly equalized the cost of production at home and abroad, 
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but I thank the committee and I say, frankly, I think the tariff 
they put on is ample and affords full protection, and the rates 
they put on are exactly the same rates that the President put 
on by a proclamation raising the rates. 

Perishable vegetables are given protection, but the Irish 
potatoes of Maine were neglected, and I think you have heard 
something from some very distinguished gentlemen from Maine. 
They are as regular Republicans as we Georgians are Democrats. 


| They are as regular to the Republican Party as we are to the 


Democratic Party, but if I mistake not, I heard some dire 
rumbling from these standpat Maine Republicans if they did 
not get some tariff on Irish potatoes. 

Certain southern sections asked for a tariff on pitch and tar; 
none was granted. 

Casein, an agricultural product, I will not discuss because you 
are thoroughly familiar with it. It has been amply discussed 
before the House. Millions of pounds of skimmed milk go to 
waste. The western farmers requested an increased tariff. 
The paper manufacturers opposed this increase from 2% cents 
to 8 cents. Net result, the paper manufacturers win. 

Oh, these manufacturers have a fine record, they are batting 


| about 900 per cent. 


Tapioca—there is some tapioca and tapioca flour imported 
that a tariff might help. The corn (?) farmers were asking for 
it. Certain interests—I have named them so much I will not 
name them again—were opposing it. Net result, “ Mr. Farmer, 
you are denied. Mr. Industry, your request is granted; no 
increase.” 

But you know the sad part about that is the committee grants 
an increased duty on corn from 15 to 25 cents and then granted 
increases on swine, practically none of either ever being im- 
ported, and therefore the tariff is ineffectual. The farmers 
asked for relief and they are given a joker. 

Let us now see how some of the natural products of the 
soil were treated. 

Kaolin, bauxite, fuller’s earth, and many other clays abound- 
ing in the South asked for increased tariffs. 

Aluminum is made out of bauxite, and aluminum ‘to-day has 
one of the highest tariff schedules and is most amply protected, 
if it is not a monopoly. 

The producers of bauxite asked an increase. What is the 
net result? No increase. But on certain articles manufactured 
out of bauxite there are some further increases granted in the 





already high rates, but “ Mr. Bauxite Producer, you lose.” The 
same is true of the others. 
There are great bodies of manganese ore in Georgia. They 


sought an inerease. The steel industry consumes their product, 
and I think everybody will agree that steel—I will not spell it— 
has all the tariff it needs. They opposed this increased tariff 
on manganese. What is the result? The steel industry wins— 
no increase. 

The producers of graphite, 80 per cent of it imported into 
the United States, sought an increased tariff. Net result: You 
may be greatly shocked when I tell you the committee even 
reduced what they had from 14% cents to 14 cents, when 80 
per cent of it is imported. 

I am just discussing this farm tariff bill. I am just showing 
you how this farm tariff bill will be a godsend to the farmers 
and the consuming public of the United States. Yes; it wiil 
not; it will penalize them unconscionably. Oh, what a joke! 
The farmer “asks for bread and is given a stone.” 

I will not diseuss sugar, for you have heard enough about 
sugar to thoroughly understand it. Neither will I discuss raw 
wool. I want both the producer of sugar and wool to be given 
adequate protection, but in view of everything that we all 
know about sugar, it seems to me that it would be amply and 
better protected along the lines suggested by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FReaR] and not penalize the consumers, the 
American people, hundreds of millions of dollars. I want the 
wool grower to have protection, and I think a fair reading of 
the testimony before the committee will show that a rate of 
31 cents, the present rate, is ample protection for the wool 
grower. I am happy to say my information is the wool growers 
are prosperous, and I rejoice with them. 

What does the bill do? It increases the rate from 31 to 34 
cents, and you know how that will affect the price of clothing. 

Gentlemen, I honestly believe that if any impartial economists 
will study the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee on 
this bill they will reach the conclusion that at least 95 per 
cent of all the existing tariffs are ample protection if not pro- 
hibitory. There are a few items here and there where a few 
stray manufactured goods find their way into the United States. 
This is a farm relief tariff bill, to equalize the tariff for the 
benefit of agriculture. I have pointed out to you some of the 
great benefits to our industrial manufactures, but this Dill 
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‘could be properly labeled a bill to plug up the holes and keep 
out all manufactured goods and make an embargo, That is what 
it is, in my judgment, but I am no prophet or the son of a 
prophet. 

Let us now consider some of the increased burdens placed 
‘upon the consuming public, including agriculturists, by this bill: 
Household and kitchen utensils, fiber baskets, chairs and other 
articles of household furniture, surgical instruments, textiles, 
rope, forks, hoes, rakes, scythes (taken from the free list and 
made dutiable at 30 per cent), glass and, glassware, buttons, 
sugar, raw wool, lumber, shingles, brick, cement, and thousands 
of other manufactured articles of necessity, both for home and 
farm, are given large tariff boosts, and sundry steel products 
coming under the “basket clause” of the metal schedule are 
beosted from 40 to 50 per cent. No fair student of the bill can 
escape the conclusion that, with the increased tariffs granted 
on manufactured articles, the farmer and consuming publie will 
receive no benefits from the bill; but, on the other hand, will 
be further penalized by it. I shall not discuss the thousands 
of paragraphs of the bill in detail, but there are many other 
items subject to like criticism as those I have dealt with. 

As a Democratic member of the committee, I was given no 
opportunity to assist in the preparation of the bill and never 
saw it and knew of none of its rates until it was introduced 
in the House on the 7th of May, and I had no opportunity to 
thoroughly consider it, as it is most voluminous. An editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of May 10, 1929, states that 
the bill revises more than 1,000 rates, practically all upward, 
less than a hundred of them dealing with agricultural products. 
In some schedules, the “ basket clause,” which levies duties on 
articles not especially enumerated in the schedule, is increased ; 
and these increases in the “ basket clause” undoubtedly affect 
thousands of other articles imported into the United States. 

You can not escape the conclusion to save your life that, if 
this bill becomes a law, for every dollar the farmer may get 
under the bill he will be penalized $10 by paying higher prices 
for what he buys. [Applause.] 

Do you know who is our best foreign customer for our manu- 
factured goods? Canada. Canada is very much aroused about 
this duty on shingles and lumber, which they know is aimed 
at them. I want to correborate the gentleman from Iowa who 


said that Mr. Lobdel was one of the best witnesses before the 


committee on lumber. He knew the business from A to Z, and 
he opposed any duty on lumber or shingles. But when the bill 
comes out there is a duty. 

Gentlemen, there is one remarkable thing about this proposi- 
tion. I do not know; I may be suspicious—even evil-minded, 
though I hope not—but there is one thing that is very noticeable 
to me. The committee was not concerned about the poor man 
that had to build a modest home. That did not bother them as 
to whether he had to pay an increased price for shingles and 
lumber; but paragraph 1804 of the free list displays a remark- 
able solicitude for the railroads, telephone, and telegraph com- 
panies. Section 1804 reads that railroad ties, telephone poles, 
and electric-line and telegraph poles of cedar or other wood shall 
come in free. The farmers asked a tariff on hides, but the shoe 
manufacturers blasted their hopes. The growers of broomcorn 
sought tariff protection. Their plea was denied, but the manu- 
facturers of brooms and other brushes were granted a further 
increase from 15 to 25 per cent tariff. Fresh vegetables, grape- 
fruit, flax, and a few grass seeds were given some tariff increases. 

There are many other items in this bill that I could discuss, 
but I do not want to be burdensome and tire you. I will, how- 
ever, mention a few good things in the bill for agriculture. It 
places calcium arsenate and fertilizer ingredients on the free 
list, at which I am greatly pleased. It grants an increased duty 
on granite and marble, which is gratifying to me. 

Now, I am going to leave this so-called farm tariff bill as to 
rates. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMseyer], a distin- 
guished Republican member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
condemned it, and I think I have pointed out enough to show 
you what kind of a farm relief tariff bill it is—one that greatly 
injures the farmer. 

While I object to many of the rates, I am frank to say my 
principal objection is to certain administrative features. Let 
me discuss two of them: 

Gentlemen, I want to be serious and I would like to have 
your attention. The tendency of the times is to destroy the 
form of government contemplated by our forefathers when they 
wrote the Constitution of the United States, the greatest gov- 
ernmental document ever written by man. That Constitution 
provided for a dual form of government. Certain rights were 
reserved to the States to manage their own internal affairs and 
the Federal Government had only such power as the States vol- 
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untarily surrendered to it. The Federal Government was one 
of three coordinate branches, equal in jurisdiction with the 
powers and authority of each specially defined, and it was a 
government of checks and balances. The executive, the judicial, 
and the legislative each had a check upon the other. 

By legislation we are destroying that form of government. 
Let me call your attention to some of the laws that do that. 
The Interstate Comnrerce Commission has destroyed the power 
of the State public-service commissions to regulate even intra- 
state rates because, they say, they are connected up with inter- 
state rates. There may be a water-power site in your State, 
but if it is in any way connected with a stream that by any 
possibility may be construed as navigable, before it can be devel- 
oped you must get a license from the Federal Water Power 
Commission. The Federal Radio Commission controls the air. 
By bureaus and sumptuary laws, private initiative and the 
private rights of the American citizens are being destroyed, and 
private business is domineered and dictated to by Federal 
bureaus supervised and directed from Washington. The Federal 
Reserve Board, subject to removal by the President, controls 
the finances of the Nation, and in 1920 they brought about a 
deflation which left agriculture prostrate, and only a few weeks 
ago they used that same power and brought about a deflation 
in the stock market that reduced the value of securities billions 
of dollars. 

We are now considering and have before us a farm relief bill 
that creates a farm board, made subservient to the President 
and removable at will, giving him $500,000,000 as a revolving 
fund, which gives the Executive tremendous power over the 
agricultural interests. I confess I voted for that farm bill be- 
cause of the economic condition of agriculture. I know how 
they suffer, I know their poverty, I know their need, and I 
voted for it, but I have reached the limit, and have not you, 
my colleagues, gone far enough in that direction? Is it not time 
for this House to call a halt and say that you will not build up 
ohe great central Government and confer all colossal power in 
the Executive? This bill now before us proposes a provision to 
complete the job. I refer to the flexible clause, and by that the 
House of Representatives abdicates its power under the Con- 
stitution to originate revenue legislation, and surrenders it to 
the Executive. That flexible clause provides certain formulas 
to ascertain the valuation of merchandise. It reorganizes the 
Tariff Commission, does away with its bipartisan personnel, 
and makes it possible for it to become a partisan commission, 
respensible only to the President. It gives the commission 
power to find out in any way it pleases American valuation, 
competitive valuation, foreign costs, foreign costs plus trans- 
portation, plus transportation to some inland community, or to 
put it on the American valuation. It gives the board plenary 
power. It provides that when they have found the cost of this 
merchandise they can make a report to the President, and the 
President can lower or raise the rate 50 per cent. 

In my discussion of these provisions let me say that T do not 
intend any criticism or reflection upon the President of the 
United States. I have the greatest respect for President 
Hoover. I have a real and personal friendly feeling for him. 
I wish his administration to be a great success. I know him to 
be an able, efficient, and honest gentleman. What I am saying 
is not intended as a criticism of him. He is human, and all 
human beings are influenced by environment, and in a Republic, 
where government of necessity is by party, we are sometimes 
unconsciously influenced by political exigencies. I am opposed 
to giving this power to any President, whether he is Democrat 
or Republican [applause], but this provision gives the President 
a right upon that finding to lower or raise the tariff 50 per 
cent, and under that power he can absolutely destroy any Amer- 
ican industry by putting the valuation so low that the tariff 
would not protect, or he could put it so high as to make an 
embargo to keep anybody from coming in, even over Doctor 
Crowther’s wall, which he said he wanted so high that if they 
ever did get in they would fall and break their necks. 

Do you know how the present flexible tariff is functioning? 
It was created in 1922. They have recommended five reductions 
of the tariff since that time. Let me give you a little bit of the 
history of that section 315. When the Fordney tariff bill was 
written conditions in Europe were chaotic and it was conceded 
by all that no intelligent tariff bill could be written, and so our 
Republican friends determined to put the rates high enough to 
do the job, and then this section 315 was inserted with the idea 
that when the world became normal the President would have 
the power to reduce the rates and conversely to raise them, if 
justice to the American interests demanded it. There have 
been only five reductions under this present flexible tariff since 
1922. One of them is a reduction on bobwhite quail imported 
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from Mexico, with no industry in the United States. Another 
was a reduction on wheat bran. Another was a reduction on 
paint-brush handles, and the request for the reduction was 
made by a very large domestic producer of paint-brush handles 
who had a factory in Canada, and he asked to have the duty 
reduced so that he could bring in his brushes from Canada. 
There was no opposition. The other two were on chemicals. 
Phenol was one, and I shall not attempt to pronounce the name 
of the other, but they are produced in enormous quantities in 
the United States, cheaper than anywhere else in the world. 
The producers asked that the tariff be reduced and the chemical 
industry did not object. There have been 35 increases, all on 
the necessities of life, and, under the leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I shall attach a complete history of those increases 
made under the flexible clause of the tariff bill. 

Gentlemen, let me read you a little thing I noticed the other 
day about this flexible clause. This is from the newspaper here, 
the Washington News, dated two or three days ago. Here are 
the headlines: 


Pennsylvania tries strategy in the fight for tariff bill. Grundy 
links plea for American valuation with proposal that Hoover be given 
more power— 


You know Mr. Grundy is a very able gentleman. Then this 


from the body of the article: 


Some of the Pennsylvanians feel that they have gained a great 
victory for this plan already. The administrative features of the new 
act, they feel, will give them almost everything they want “if it is 
administered by friends of protection ’"’—which means a President and 
Tariff Commission committed to the duties Grundy wants. 


I will attach the entire article to my speech. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes; but I would like to complete. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Very well, then. 

Mr. CRISP. Gentlemen, think what a potential power the 
power to make tariff rates would be in an election year, to let 
the President of the United States have the right to write a 
tariff bill! Stop and think about it. Do you think there would 
be any dearth of campaign contributions? 

O gentlemen, you are surrendering your right under the 
Constitution. Our forefathers fought for that right—the right 
that the elected Members of the people, the Representatives of 
the people, should alone have to levy taxes against them. 
[Applause.] And here you are surrendering it; and when 
you have surrendered it do not expect that you will get it 
back soon. If you should surrender this power and should pass 
a law to repeal it, the President could veto it, and it would 
take a two-thirds vote of both branches of Congress to over- 
ride that veto, and it is seldom that either of the two great 
political parties in our country has a two-thirds vote in both 
branches of Congress. . 

O gentlemen, do not let the political exigencies of this case 
induce you to permit another entering wedge into the shrine 
of the Government as outlined by our forefathers, under which 
this Nation has grown and prospered until to-day it is the most 
powerful, the wealthiest, and most highly respected nation 
on earth. [Applause.] 

It is said that if you have this flexible provision you would 
take the tariff out of politics. No. You will just be putting 
it into politics. I think our Republican colleagues have done 
everything humanly possible in this bill to try to make it 
partisan and to try to make the Democrats fight it. I think 
you will agree with me. You gentlemen agree that the basis 
of taking the tariff out of politics should be logical. Go, there- 
fore, and follow the proposition to the end and surrender all 
your power. Under the tariff large sums of money are raised 
to meet the expenditures of the Government. Still larger sums 
are raised from taxes, income taxes, both individual and cor- 
porate. Income-tax rates have been politics. There was as 
great a propaganda at one time for the Mellon bill income 
rates aS I have known in all my 16 years in Congress. The 
internal-revenue rates are in politics. 

Now, why do you not go to the end and say if the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
after an investigation as to the money or finances in the Treas- 
ury and as to whether the present income-tax rates on indi- 
viduals or corporations are excessive or injurious to business, 
upon the President receiving and considering their recommen- 
dations he is hereby given the right to reduce income taxes or 
raise them 50 per cent? -Is there not just as much logic, is 
there not just as much truth, is there not just as much justice 
in that as for you to surrender your right to make the tariff 
rates, which under the Constitution is vested in Congress? 
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There is one other provision that I want to mention, and then 
I shall have done. My beloved friend from Iowa [Mr. Ram- 
SEYER] and I often think alike. He touched on that provision 
of the bill. I hope he will vote with me on this flexible one. 
The other provision of the bill to which I object is that which 
deals with the United States Customs Court. I have no per- 
sonal interest in the judges of that court. There is but one 
man there from Georgia, and he is the brother of the distin- 
guished Republican leader in this House, Mr. Titson. Get that. 
One of the judges of that court is a full brother of Congressman 
JOHN Q. Titson, of Connecticut. 

Now what does this bill do? Those gentlemen have been 
functioning as Federal judges, wearing the ermine, having the 
respect of the members of the bar that practice before them. 
So far as I know, their service has been satisfactory as to valu- 
ations, tariff duties, their construction of the law, and so 
forth, both to the Government and to the importers. What 
does this bill propose to do? It unnecessarily abolishes the 
court. It makes them just general appraisers. It makes them 
mere employees of the Treasury Department. And it says that 
after they have made a finding as to valuations, their acts can 
be reviewed by the Secretary of the Treasury as to valuations, 
and the action of the Secretary of the Treasury is conclusive, 
and that the importer and the American citizen shall have no 
right to go into the courts of the United States to have their 
substantial rights adjudicated. The action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury is binding and final. 

Oh, the proponents of the suggestion may say they can appeal 
on questions of law, an immaterial thing, in these cases. The 
all-important thing is the valuation. If you fix the value of 
the merchandise, it does not make much difference about the 
rate. That procedure denies to the American citizen the right 
to have the courts pass upon his rights. O my colleagues, is 
that American? Has not every American citizen the right to 
have the courts pass on his case, both as to questions of law 
and of fact? And let me ask you this: Is that not the entering 
wedge conferring upon the Executive judicial authority? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of the gentleman 
from Texas, I yield myself five additional minutes. Is not that 
the entering wedge in conferring upon the Executive judicial 
authority? Is not that a usurpation of judicial authority by 
the Executive? It is the entering wedge. If this bill should 
become a law or should go on the statute books, how do you 
think the courts of the land would construe that provision giv- 
ing the Executive part of the judicial function of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 

Mr. CRISP. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman indicate in a 
minute or two what reasons appeared which induced the com- 
mittee to make the change he is now discussing? Had this 
court abused its power? Had it been dilatory in reaching con- 
clusions or was there any other outstanding fact that seemed to 
warrant the radical change that is suggested? 

Mr. CRISP. I can not answer my friend, the gentleman from 
Virginia. I sat through all the hearings but there was no 
reason given there, so far as I know, as to why this should be 
done. There was a suggestion, however, that the Treasury 
Department desired final authority to fix valuations as to im- 
ported merchandise. 

Now, the distinguished gentleman from Iowa let drop here a 
thing to-day that I had never heard of before, and I know 
nothing of it now. He said he understood the animus back of 
this change. I know of no animus. I am not attributing to any 
of my colleagues of the Ways and Means Committee, for whom 
personally I have the fondest affection, because I love them 
all, any improper motives. 

I am through, gentlemen. 
way the so-called farm tariff hill to you. If I loved party more 
than my country, nothing would please me more than to see 
that this bill should be written into law as it is now written, 
for it would surely be the Waterloo of the Republican Party, 
and the Democrats would be restored to power. [Applause.] 
But thank God, my colleagues, I love my country a million 
times more than 1 do my party. My country’s welfare to me is 
far superior to the welfare of my party, and, therefore, I hope 
this bill will not become a law, and I have not the slightest idea 
it will, because when it gets back from the Senate its authors 
will not recognize it. [Applause.] 

Under leave granted me, I extend my remarks by inserting 
an article from the Washington Daily Times and a list of re- 
ports by the Tariff Commission to the President, recommending 
increased tariffs under section 315 of the Fordney Act. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I have tried to present in my feeble 
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PENNSYLVANIAN TRIES STRATEGY IN FicutT For TARIFF BrLt—GruNDY 
LINKS PLEA FoR AMERICAN VALUATION WITH PROPOSAL THAT HOOvER 
Be GIVEN More POWER 
Industrial interests, led by Joseph R. Grundy, protectionist from 

Pennsylvania, to-day resorted to strategy in their maneuver to write 

a provision for American valuation into the 1929 tariff bill. 

The Grundy group linked this demand with the Tariff Commission's 
proposals for giving the President greater authority in the administra- 
tion of the flexible tariff clauses of the bill. The latter suggestion 
was submitted to the House Ways and Means Committee some time ago, 
admittedly with the support of the administration, but it was rejected 
by the committee, 

WOULD BROADEN POWERS 

The commission’s program would have empowered the President to 
change rates by more than the present 50 per cent, to remove com- 
modities from the free to the dutiable list, and to use American selling 
costs of foreign goods as the basis for tariff increases. The latter pro- 
posal, under certain conditions, would amount to establishment of the 
American system of valuation. 

These same recommendations, with some revisions, were outlined 
todiay by John E. Edgerton, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, as the demands which “ the nationally organized manu- 
facturers ” will present to Congress in the coming fight. It is under- 
stood the Protective Producers’ Congress, to be organized by Grundy 
for the tariff clash of the next few months, will campaign along the 
same lines. 

WILL SEE PRESIDENT 

It is understood to be the hope of the industrial representatives, 
which will use the large Pennsylvania delegation as their shock troops 
in the floor debate, to win support for the American valuation scheme 
by making it appear to be a part of the President’s program. Edgerton 
arrived here over the week-end as a reinforcement for the battle and 
immediately announced he had an appointment with the President, 
although he made clear his engagement at the White House “ had 
nothing to do with the subject of tariff.” 

Though prospects of adoption of the Grundy code seem slim, he has 
marshaled his lines in both House and Senate. Behind all the Pennsyl- 
vania protests on pig iron lies their demand for a change in the rating 
system. For the American valuation would boost rates from 50 to 100 
per cent in many instances, without requiring an increase in the rates 


themselves. 
CLAIM BIG VICTORY 


Some of the Pennsylvanians feel that they have gained a great victory 
for this plan already. The administrative features of the new tariff 


List of subjects with respect to which the President has proclaimed changes in duties, under the provisions of section $15 of the tariff act of 1922 


Article 


Increased from 30 cents to 42 cents per bushel (60 pounds) 
.-| Increased from 78 cents to $1.04 per 100 pounds..-..-..-.-- 
Decreased from 15 per cent to 744 per cent ad valorem 
Increased from 3 cents to 414 cents per pound 
.-| Increased from 4 cents to 6 cents per pound . 
Increased—duty (25 per cent ad valorem) transferred to American selling price. . 
.| Increased from 4 cents to 6 cents per pound 
..| Increased from 114 cents to 244 cents per pound 
.| Decreased from 50 cents to 25 cents each (valued at $5 or less each) 
NN se Increased from $3 each plus 45 per cent ad valorem on foreign value to $3 each plus 27.1 
per cent on American selling value. 
ee Increased from 60 per cent ad valorem to 88 per cent ad valorem on hats valued at $9.50 


Flour, semolina, etc....... 
Millfeeds, bran, etc... -.. 
Sodium nitrite. -_ 

Barium dioxide 
Diethylbarbituric acid (veronal 
Oxalic acid 

Potassium chlorate 

Bob white quail_... 


or less per dozen. 


STII 2 n:icinccsnusintitind table eiiiedeaectintabiniiainenaienmitaiilae Increased from 8 cents to 12 cents per pound 

Increased from 60 per cent ad valorem to 72 per cent ad valorem 

Decreased from 3314 per cent ad valorem to 1624 per cent ad valorem. -. 

Increased from 12 cents to 18 cents a gallon 

OO ELLIE LE REE GE IRE RS TI Increased from 55 cents to 824% cents per 100 on leaves not exceeding in size 3% by 3% 
inches and on larger leaves in proportion. 

Increased from 75 cents to $1.12 per ton 

Increased from 5 cents per pound, but not less than 25 per cent ad valorem, to 744 cents 

ioe 37% per cent ad valorem. . 

Decreased from 40 per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound based on American sell- 
ing price to 20 per cent ad valorem and 3}% cents per pound based on American selling 


Print rollers___._... 
Paint-brush handles 
Methanol (methy! or wood alcohol) -- 


SP nc scisic ei sashes in ilnpieinntb niece eli 
Emmenthaler type Swiss cheese 


per pound, but not less t 
Cresylic acid 


price. 
Phenol 


price. 
Crude magnesite 
pound. 
Caustic calcined magnesite 
Cherries, sulphured, or in brine, stemmed or pitted 
Barium carbonate, precipitated 
Sodium silicofluoride 
Fluorspar 
per cent of calcium fluoride. 
Potassium permanganate 
Onions. ‘ 
Cast polished plate glass, finished or unfinished, 
and unsilvered. 


Decreased from 40 per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound based on American selling 
price to 20 per cent ad valorem and 34 cents per pound based on American selling 


Increased from five-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound to fifteen thirty-seconds of 1 cent per 


|p-Nov 
Increased from five-eighths of 1 cent per pound to fifteen-sixteenths of 1 cent per oe 
Increased from 2 cents to 3 cents per pound 
Rag rugs, cotton (hit-and-miss type) ...........-..- Increased, duty (35 per cent ad valorem) transferred to American s 
Increased from 1 cent to 144 cents per pound 
Increased, duty (25 per cent ad valorem) transferred to American selling price........... Aug. 
Increased from $5.60 per ton to $8.40 per ton on fluorspar containing not more than 93 | Oct. 


Increased from 4 cents to 6 cents per pound 

Increased from 1 cent to 14% cents per pound 

Increased from 12!% cents to 16 cents per square foot on sizes not exceeding 384 square 
inches; 15 cents to 19 cents per square foot on sizes above 384 square inches and not 
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act, they feel, will give them almost everything they want, “if it is 
administered by friends of protection”—which means a President and 
Tariff Commission committed to the duties Grundy wants. 

But this provision becomes effective only when it is impossible to 
ascertain foreign production costs by examination of books and records 
abroad. It is pointed out, however, that a Tariff Commission could 
easily consider any foreign examination unsatisfactory and incomplete, 
and ask the President to adopt the plan of comparing selling prices 
between the foreign and the domestic commodity. 


List of reports by the Tariff Commission to the President under the 
provisions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 with respect to articles 
upon which no changes in duties have been proclaimed. 

Casein: The report stated that the commission was not able, with 
the data available, to make definite findings, 

Wall pockets: The report stated that the commission was not able, 
with the data available, to make definite findings. 

Sugar: On June 15, 1925, the President stated that after full con- 
sideration of the facts shown in reports of the members of the Tariff 
Commission he did not find that differences in costs of production were 
sufficiently established under present conditions to warrant any change 
from the present duty. 

Cotton warp-knit fabric, gloves of cotton warp-knit fabric: On Octo- 
ber 3, 1925, the President stated that under the circumstances applying 
to the industry he did not feel warranted at that time in increasing 
the duty. 

Linseed oil: The report was returned to the commission with request 
for additional information. 

Cotton hosiery: Report under consideration by the President. 

Halibut: Report under consideration by the President. 

Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western hemlock: Report under con- 
sideration by the President. 

Maple sugar and maple sirup: Report under consideration by the 
President. 

Granite: Report under consideration by the President, 

Oriental rugs: Investigation discontinued. 

Corn: Report under consideration by the President, 

Milk and cream: Report under consideration by the President. 

Canned tomatoes and tomato paste: Report under consideration by 
the President. 

Window glass: Report under consideration by the President. 


Date of 
proclamation 


Effective date 


Change in duty of change 


Apr. 6, 1924 
June 
June 
Nov. 
Jan. 
May 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Mar. 


5, 1924 
18, 1924 
29, 1924 
28, 1925 
11, 1925 

2, 1925 
27, 1925 


3, 1925 
. 12) 1925 


. 12,1926 
6, 1926 


» 21, 1926 
14; 1926 


14, 1926 


5, 1926 
21, 1926 
13, 1926 
27, 1926 
25, 1927 


Apr. 
July 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Mar. 


7, 27, 1926 
‘eb. 23; 1927 
. 23,1927 


Do. 
8,1927 | July &, 1927 


Aug. 19, 1927 





20, 1927 


31, 1927 | Nov. 30, 1927 


. 10, 1927 


| Dec. 3, 1927 
‘eb. 13, 1928 

. 26, 1928 

31, 1928 
17, 1928 


Dee. 10, 1927 

2, 1928 
28, 1928 
25, 1928 
15, 1928 
16, 1928 


16, 1928 
21, 1929 
16, 1929 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Nov. 


Dee. 
| Jan. 
Feb. 


liing price 


- 16, 1928 
. 22, 1928 


Jan. 17,1929 


exceeding 720 square inches; 1714 cents to 22 cents per square foot on sizes above 720 


square inches. 

Peanuts, not shelled and shelled 

per pound on peanuts, shelled. 

Whole eggs, egg yolk, and egg albumen; frozen or 

otherwise prepared or preserved, and not specially 
provided for. 


Increased from 3 cents to 414 cents per pound on peanuts, not shelled; 4 cents to 6 cenfs | Jan. 


Increased from 6 cents to 7)4 cents per pound 


Feb. 18, 1929 
Mar, 22, 1929 


19, 1929 | 
. 20, 1929 


le 
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Mr. CRISP. Yesterday, May 14, President Hoover by procla- 
mation made the following tariff increases: 

On flaxseed, from 40 cents a bushel, by 16 cents to 56 cents a 
bushel. 

On milk, from 2% cents a gallon to 3% cents a gallon. 

On cream, from 20 cents a gallon to 30 cents a gallon. 

On window glass, increases varying from five-eighths cent per 
pound to 1% cents per pound, depending upon size. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to insert with what I shall 
say certain tables. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has the right to revise and 
extend. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks unanimous 
consent to insert with his renrarks certain tables. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, 1 want to speak about two great American industries 
whose continuance in this country is menaced if we do not offer 
them protection in this bill—the tannery or leather business 
and the manufacture of shoes. Both are long-established indus- 
tries which from their earliest beginnings had enjoyed inter- 
ruptedly the benefits of protection, until that protection was 
summarily removed by the Democratic administration in 1913. 
Neither of these industries—neither the tanners nor the shoe 
workers—were immediately affected by the withdrawal of pro- 
tection, for the World War intervened, eliminating all possi- 
bility of foreign competition, and greatly enlarging the foreign 
demand for their products. But after the war ended, as Euro- 
pean countries slowly recovered their nornral economic life, 
there happened to the American tanneries and shoe factories 
what happened to so many of the branches of American agri- 
culture. The foreign market fell off. Their output exceeded the 
demand. Their investments of capital declined in value. Many 
of them were plunged into bankruptcy and unemployment. And 
finally something worse happened—recovered Europe adopting 


to 


the | 
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| tant branches of the tanning business, which is of particular 
concern to the people whom I represent. Year after year since 
the war the calf-leather tanneries have been running at a 
| lower and lower percentage of capacity. Some of their owners 
| have closed down altogether and have moved elsewhere to 
start life anew. Others have held on, hoping against hope that 
sooner or later there would be another of the tariff 
when Congress would give them much-needed relief. Many of 
their skilled workmen have had to quit the occupations of a 
lifetime and seek employment in other lines of work wherever 
| they could. 

Yet as the home business has declined the tide of foreign 
calf leather has risen higher and higher. It has risen sinee 
1923 from less than 9,000,000 square feet per year to more 
than 54,000,000. In 1923 the imports amounted to about 6 per 
cent of the domestie production. To-day they are about 41 
per cent. 


session 


COMPETITIVE 
If you want to know the reason why, it is to be found in the 
lower wage scales prevailing in Europe—reiatively lower to-day 
than they were before the war because of the revalorization 
of their currency and the fact that wages have not risen to the 
same extent that their monetary standards have been debased. 
Take France as an example, where the value of the currency 
unit has been cut down to one-fifth of its former level. Wages 
have not yet, and may not for years, reach the pre-war level in 
gold. I received only to-day a letter from a correspondent who 
knows Europe and has studied their particular situation. He 
writes: 
It secret 


WAGE SCALE 


why Europe can undersell us on leather and shoes, 
I will take only one town for instance, Graulhet, in France, a town 
that has over 40 leather some of them very large and 
modern, much better plants than the average in this country. I was 
told by one of the leading manufacturers there, on one of my visits, 
the highest labor he had for 59 hours a week was $6 per week, with 


is no 


factories, 


| 70 per cent of the labor women at $4.50 per week, and some of these 


people walked in in the morning from a distance of three to eight miles 
|} and back at night. 


American methods and machinery, with a wage scale a third | 
’ g 


or a quarter of our own, began to compete with the American 
producers in our own market. 

I want to show you why protection must be restored to both 
of these industries—the protection which had been granted them 
for so many decades before the war. 

THE TANNING INDUSTRY 
First of all, let me outline to you what has happened to the 


tanning or leather industry, a widely scattered enterprise with 
eenters not only in Massachusetts, but in Wisconsin, Illinois, | 


Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. Ever since the 


war ended, the leather industry has passed through a ruinous | 
During the last eight | 


period of contraction and liquidation. 
years the value of the output of this industry has been cut in 
half. In 1919 we produced leather valued at $929,600,000. 
year it totaled only $495,000,000. 
neries in the United States. 


In 1919 there were 680 tan- 
In 1927 they numbered only 494. 


The number of wage earners—and that, after all, is the most | 


significant test of an industry’s rise or fall—fell from 
1919 to 53,047 in 1927. (Tariff Information, p. 2405.) 

Take my own State of Massachusetts. The number of tan- 
neries has decreased during the same nine years from 131 to 115. 
The finished product has shrunk from $129,000,000 to $77,000,000. 
The wage earners have dropped off from 15,000 to 10,000. I 


72,476 in 


since 1919, the decline of employment in this industry in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Gentlemen, all of this has taken place during years of great 
growth and unprecedented prosperity in most other industries. 
While other businesses have been expanding, the tanning indus- 
try has been declining. Thousands and thousands of men have 
been thrown out of work. Thousands of others have been 
working only part time. Thousands of families dependent upon 


the tanneries have been obliged to sell their homes, to move | 


into poorer quarters, to live on a lower standard, while those 
about them are enjoying ever greater and greater comforts. 

This may have been in part due to a diminution in the con- 
sumption of leather, but not wholly so. For while the domestic 
production has been dwindling in this country foreign tanners 
have gone on selling increasing amounts of leather to the 
United States. To-day their sales are greater by 400 per cent 
than they were only a few years ago. As recently as 1921 the 
total imports of leather were valued at only about $8,000,000, 
but in 1928 they amounted to more than $42,000,000. 

THE CALF-LEATHER INDUSTRY 

I should like to direct your attention 
calf-leather industry, one of the impor- 


time, 
the 


If there were 
particularly to 


Last | 


In a report by the Tariff Commission to the Department of 
Commerce, which is comprised in Senate Document 198 of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, and is dated 1925, 
there is a table which shows the percentage that the average 
wage among male workers in the calfskin industry in particular 
| countries bears to the wage of similar workers in the United 
States: 

Per cent 

I a rev cicentncaninintepitpanitaitinenditibiiemtaaiiapaiiaiatninitmannannincintininnvaiiaiaa 30.13 
Belgium . 60 
Czechoslovakia 
England_-_- 
France_ 
Germany 7 
Te a accent scents sien ensesccieagancinttarensestnmpsan ha cniacip nltatibntaliiiniiinpennticaetaaiticad 2 
Scotiand 

From the beginning of the tanning industry in the forties of 
the last century until the tariff act of 1915 this industry was 
protected in the United States by a duty of 15 or 20 per cent. 
The industry grew up under the policy of. protection. It only 
asks that that protection be restored. I understand that every 


| other country in the world, except Holland and Great Britain, 


has a duty on leather. In Canada there is a protective duty 
of 15 per cent against leather coming from foreign countries, 


can i - ; | and even a 12% per cent duty against leather coming in from 
will insert in the Recorp a table showing, month by month | 


England, the mother country. I received a letter recently from 
a tanner in my district who a few years ago established a large 


| plant in Canada, and this is what he writes: 


In Canada we felt that we will always be protected by a duty, 
have continued to expand until we have invested there hundreds 
thousands of dollars, with 10 times the floor space we have in the 
United States and what we believe to be the finest tannery on the 
American Continent, and we believe that our money is safe there, for 
the that Ottawa has given the that 
industry in Canada would be protected. 


sO 


of 


reason always us assurance 


Surely we can do for our leather workers what the other 
countries of the world are doing for theirs. If not, we are 
following a strangely un-American policy. 

THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


The other industry to which I want to direct your attention, 
the shoe industry, was also safeguarded by a protective tariff 
from the very beginning of its history until the Underwood Act 
of 1913. Like the tanners, the shoe manufacturers got along 
very well during the war period and Lave only felt the effect of 
free importations in recent years. I want particularly to ask 
your consideration of the plight of those engaged in making 
women’s shoes. In my part of the country this perhaps 


is 
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the most important industry, involving many tens of thousands 
of workers. These people are confronted with a_ situation 
already intensely serious and an outlook that may fairly be 
described as desperate. 

Taking the shoe and shoe-stock industry as a whole in Massa- 
chusetts, the number of firms diminished between 1919 and 1927 
from 929 to 862, the wage earners lessened from 90,000 to 63,000, 
wages diminished from $99,000,000 to $74,000,000, and the value 
of the product tumbled from $578,000,000 to $321,000,000. And 
since 1927 the decline of the industry has been going on at 
a much more rapid pace. I can not give you exact figures for 
the last 15 months. Every few days, however, I hear of another 
shoe firm that has gone to the wall. I shall place in the Recorp 
a table prepared by the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries which tells the story of the decline of employment 
in this industry up to 1927. That is bad enough, but the story 
of the last 15 months is far worse. I am told that the shoe 
workers in the single city of Haverhill have been reduced in 
that time from 12,000 to 8,000. I wish that it were possible 
for you to read some of the letters I have received in recent 
months from some of the workers and the wives of workers in 
the shoe factories of Haverhill, Newburyport, Beverly, and 
Salem, those famous old cities, from which ships once carried 
their commerce to all corners of the earth. If you could know 
of their distress and their anxiety about the future, and 
how the situation of some of these communtiies has changed, 
I am sure that you would feel that they are entitled to at least 
as much consideration as the makers of automobiles and steel 
products and the growers of sugar beets, and the many other 
groups of workers who are given increased protection in this 
bill. 


IMPORTS OF SHOES 


While the industry has been declining at home, let me show 
you what has been happening to our import trade. In 1923 
there were imported 115,000 pairs of women’s shoes. Last year 
the imports had reached 2,018,000 pairs, an increase of more 
than 1,650 per cent in five years, and during the first three 
months of this year the imports of women’s shoes were more 
than double those of the first three months of a year ago. 


Imports of women’s shoes Pairs 


115, 110 
264, 762 
272, 937 
484. 895 
* 269 
872, 029 


January, = 
442, 672 


February, 2 
March, 587, 683 
3 months, 1 1, 402, 384 


If the same rate continues during the present year, the im- 
ports will aggregate more than 6,000,000 pairs, and if this 
rate of increase continues for another decade, the manufacture 
at least of the principal grades of women’s shoes will be extinct 
in the United States. 

Most of these shoes are coming from Czechoslovakia. Five 
years ago, in 1923, less than 500 pairs were imported into the 
United States from Czechoslovakia and last year there were 
1,415,148. The numbers are increasing by leaps and bounds 
month after month. They are coming in now at the rate of 
15,000 pairs every day, and in the single month of March, more 
than 434,000 pairs of women’s shoes came into the United States 
from Czechoslovakia. There is one firm in that country which 
is said to be making 100,000 pairs a day, and it pays weekly 
wages only a quarter of what our factories pay, and its em- 
ployees, I am told, work 10 hours per day six days in the week. 

Imports of women’s shoes from Czechoslovakia 

Pairs 

447 
174, 262 
547, 998 
OD Sac 5 rctacheiiatai uence pataneascin ome eae 1, 507, 586 
BRON, TODD econ eriptier cnn minminebteinimnenen bab mmpananeaiiniiegian 805, 867 
February, 851, 531 
March, 434, 943 
8 months, 1929._.__........-------..---- =~ ---=- =~ === 1, 092, 341 

It is not only from Czechoslovakia, however, that our women’s 
shoe industry is menaced. The imports from Austria and 
France and other countries are also mounting swiftly. 


Imports of women’s shoes from France and Austria 
FRANCE 


en See eee ace em en eweseeeseneee reneweasesesenenaesnee 


Pairs 


ID oo sa cet pe ecole aki dee ale Ae olan a 
ae a 


January, 
February, 
March, 
8 months, 
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M AX 15 


Pairs 
56, 047 
131, 564 


AUSTRIA 


12, 883 
15, 113 


February, 1929 asinine nae nbc apa agin ancien eae inaamipinti 
March, 1929 


Up to the present time the imports of men’s shoes have not 
reached important dimensions. But with a wage scale a third 
or a quarter of our own, these countries which compete so 
seriously in our markets for women’s shoes are beginning also 
to compete in the men’s field. The importation of leather shoes 
for men and boys from Czechoslovakia has not yet reached 
large proportions, but it increased from 10,829 pairs in 1927 to 

52,245 pairs in 1928, or more than 500 per cent, and of children’s 
shane from 15,722 pairs to 40,098 pairs, or nearly 300 per cent. 

Is it any wonder that our shoe manufacturers are alarmed 
when they find that the bill now before Congress makes no 
provision for them? They turn to President Hoover's declara- 
tion at the opening of Congress, when he called attention to the 
fact that “there have been economic shifts necessitating a re- 
adjustment of some of the tariff schedules,” and they note that 
he added that— 


the test of necessity for revision is, in the main, whether there has 
been a substantial slackening of activity in an industry during the 
past few years and a consequent decrease of employment due to in- 
surmountable competition in the products of that industry. 


They feel—and I agree with them—that if there is any in- 
dustry in the United States to which these words are applicable 
it is their own. There has been a vast “ slackening of activity ” 
in the women’s shoe industry and “a consequent decrease of 
employment.” And no one familiar with the facts or who. 
understands the figures which I have presented can doubt that 
it is “due to insurmountable competition.” 

Mr. Chairman, the bill was prepared for one purpose, and 
one purpose only. Though technically a revenue measure, no 
such measure was necessary to provide revenue. No one knows 
whether it will produce more or less revenue. No one is con- 
cerned whether it does or not, The only object of the bill is 
to provide protection for agriculture and for industries that 
need it. The tanneries and the women’s shoe manufacturers 
need such protection, and they need it desperately. If this 
Congress does not provide it we shall have lamentably failed 
in the fulfillment of our obligations. 

It is safe to say that after this bill is enacted into law there 
is small likelihood of any further tariff legislation for many 
years. Our failure to-day to give these industries any duty 
means, therefore, that they will have nothing whatever to hope 
for during another decade. 

THE FLEXIBLE CLAUSB 

The act of 1922 provided and the present bill continues a 
method of relief for industries on the dutiable list that may 
be menaced by changing competitive conditions abroad. Under 
section 315 of the existing law, the President was given power 
within limits to increase or decrease rates of duty, when after 
investigation, it appeared that American industries were jeop- 
ardized by varying conditions in competing countries. In 
more than a score of instances the President has exercised this 
power so as to offer increased protection to industries con- 
fronted with unexpectedly increasing foreign competition. This 
grant of authority is continued and enlarged in the bill before 
us. I believe that it should have been extended to articles on 
the free list—that it would have been wise to do so. But the 
bill still restricts its benefits to articles already on the dutiable 
list, and neither of the great industries whose situation I have 
described, and which are so obviously menaced by changing 
foreign competition comes within the scope of the President's 
authority. I appeal, therefore, to your sympathies, and to your 
sense of fairness and justice, to give these people at least enough 
protection to bring them within the purview of the flexible 
clause. If you do not do so, you will probably sound their 
knell as shoe and leather workers, 

I have great respect for the judgment of the committee 
which framed this bill, and I feel inclined to follow the recom- 
mendations which they have made after four months of hear- 
ings and conferences and investigations. In regard to the two 
industries which I have been discussing, I should also feel 
inclined to follow their unimpeded judgment. If we could have 
the bill in the form in which they originally voted it, on the 
basis of their own deliberate opinion, with the duties which a 
majority of the committee, as a result of their long study felt 
to be fair and just, those who depend on these industries would 
have no further ground for fear. [Applause.] The errors of 
the Underwood tariff would be corrected, and we should return 
to the policy which the Republican Party had always followed 
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theretofore. I ask you to extend a helping hand to the tanners 
and shoe workers, especially to those who make women’s shoes, 
who desperately need it now, and who, unless such help is 
granted soon, face utter ruin. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ANDREW. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. What kind of shoes come 
from Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. ANDREW. They are women’s shoes of the McKay 
model, They are made by American machinery, by one firm, 


which is turning out 100,000 pairs every day. 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it an American firm? 
Mr. ANDREW. No; it is a Czechoslovak firm; but they 
use American machinery and American methods. Mr. Bata, 


who is the owner of the business, came over to Lynn some 10 
years ago with a group of workmen and learned the methods 
of manufacturing shoes. He then bought American machinery, 
and he now has what is probably the largest shoe-making plant 
in the world. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the 

Mr. ANDREW. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the 
importation of men’s shoes? 

Mr. ANDREW. Up to the present time the importation of 
men’s shoes has not reached in numbers anything like the im- 
portation of women’s shoes, but nevertheless the increase in 
percentage is very large in the last two years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDREW. I want to say as to men’s shoes coming from 
Czechoslovakia, they increased from 10,000 pairs in 1927 to 
52,000 pairs in 1928, an increase of 500 per cent in a single 
year. So there is little doubt that with the lower scale of 
wages prevailing in that country, one-third or one-fourth of our 
own, it is only a question of time when they may produce and 
send to this country a vast amount of men’s shoes. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. May I also ask what 
grade of shoes are these women’s shoes? 

Mr, ANDREW. They are what are called the cheaper and 
medium shoes, made by the McKay process, the types produced 
and bought in the largest quantities. 

Gentlemen, I want to say just one other thing. Unless we 
give some protection in -this bill to these sorely distressed in- 
dustries there is little hope for them in the future. As you 
know, the flexible clause in the tariff law, which was designed 
to offer some recourse for industries subjected to changed con- 
ditions of foreign competition, applies only to dutiable goods. 
I have always hoped this might be extended so that it would 
be made applicab!e to articles on the free list. Then, in case of 
changing conditions of production the President might, after in- 
vestigation, offer such relief as might be found necessary to an 
industry that was menaced with extinction; but this has not 
been done, and if there is not in the present tariff bill some 
duty placed upon leather and shoes, I think it is safe to say 
that in another decade the women’s shoe business will be extinct 
in this country, and the calf-leather business as well. All I 
would ask is that the committee should do for these industries 
what they obviously intended to do when they first prepared the 
bill and first voted upon it, and if they will do that, and use 
their unimpeded judgment in this case, these two industries will 
be safely looked after and their future assured. [Applause.] 

With the permission granted me I shall insert the following 
tables showing imports of shoes and conditions of employment 
in Massachusetts to which I have alluded, as well as the appeals 
of the governor and the legislature of the Commonwealth. 


TABLE 1.—IJmports of leather boots and shoes, exclusive of slippers and 
athletic footwear 


gentleman yield? 


gentleman any figures as to the 


[Figures furnished by Shoe and Leather Manufactures Division, Depart- 
ment of Comme ree] 








Pairs boots and shoes 

Res sabia SS ee ee 
Men’s Chil- ; Total 

and boy: | Women’s | dren's Total value 
73, 190 281} 89,060 190, 531 $591, 447 
134, 501 > 973 17, 264 | 199, 738 753, 703 | 
206, 664 115, 119 ! 77,146 | 398, 929 | 1, 246, 176 
276, 156 ¢ 45, 771 | 586, 689 1, 995 : 
310, 269 231, 437 | 814, 643 | 2, 429, 37 4 
233, 787 | ,895 | 351,059 | 1,069,741 | 3, 380, 972 
306, 370 982,220 ; 188, 845 | 1, 477, 435 | 5, 199, 656 
395, $25 | 2, 018, 269 | 202,790 | 2,616,884 | 8, 254, 224 
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TABLB 2.—Principal countries of origin of leather boots and 
imported in 1927 and 1928 
{Figures furnished by Shoe and Leather Manufactures Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce} 


1 


shoes 








Men's 7 oe Chil- 
and boys’} Women’s | dren’s Total 
ye — = 

Czechoslovakia: Pairs Pairs Pairs | Pairs 

PIII casciicaiattesinisthilien thane tbtathaettadedetilaadbladaee | 10, 329 521, 947 15, 722 547, 998 

Si ites a diniee ini ddeaaamand ated | 52,245 | 1,415, 143 40,098 | 1, 507, 486 
United Kingdom | | 

scala seri daisae eat 220, 213 | 27, 728 8, 667 256, 608 

WT cics « ccndhcinsiastnaganehdicnaimasiipedndits deanna 249, 338 | 39, 275 8, 358 296, 971 
Switzerland: 

Me sriaciacisiicasnaihaiici ican at Seta hea) | 7, 301 | 127, 778 131, 373 266, 452 

cia cccasinccnpianpniblabnabeitialaitiandvaladaaaebio | 102 124, 864 130, 191 255, 157 
France: | 

We sped et Bes 4, 142 169,733 | 11,702} 185,577 

Pix tuiptantsdtetambabhabuadendeddombenied } 8, 981 | 219, 672 7, 938 236, 591 
Austria: | 

Se | 5, 554 56, 047 6, 494 68, 095 

0 RES, OS) 6, 396 131, 564 1, 492 139, 452 
Germany: | 

Se incinineiibaliibiianintieiaiiiaiiiatiaiiem ated | 4, 405 46, 224 12, 724 63, 353 

isa wceninacdestinlinennisiciacdinasiuiethasieias | 3, 730 | 59,106 | 12,074 74, 910 
Canada: | 

NE Wain fsindink acon aetetaa iets 46, 567 | 7, 596 42| 54, 205 

i skiitieiniactigcadt-nttsttarannialh emistiadicnaiiehiaN 65, 761 | 15, 660 1, 950 83, 371 
Other countries | 

Pi hita athmas masidadsidnmbeunssatin te | 7, 859 | 25, 167 2, 121 35, 147 

1928 | | 12, 985 689 22, 946 


9, 272 





TABLE 3.—United States imports of leather boots and shoes (free) first 
three months 


{Figures furnished by Shoe and Leather Manufactures Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce] 






























































1928 1929 
Pairs Value Pairs Value 

| 

Men’s and boys’: 
I ix cect anita 17, 113 $84, 023 20,972 | $163, 869 
February 24, 324 135, 577 32, 385 173, 973 
NE a dccntinniscnacmsneucns 33, 141 | 185, 422 42, 251 244, 036 
WO sks cstceidstndinalenets 74, 578 405, 022 104,608 | 581,878 
Women’s: | ; 
I ssc tncdintinnniininewanan 126, 392 366, 986 372,029 | 981,752 
. 5 601, 502 442, 672 | 1, 223, 151 
PTI. --scncuiaunnnabenigsepaandaiiunalieniaael 269, 432 | 768, 026 587, 683 | 1,610, 427 
DD inkctscidiecdianimanian ; 602,698 | 1,736,514 1, 402, 384 3, 81 5, 330 
. | | — 
19, 477 39, 374 | 22, 530 52, 368 
43, 863 101, 600 31, 948 58, 364 
14, 352 33, 263 | 30, 561 83, 974 
77, 692 174, 237 | 85, 039 194, 706 
162, 982 490, 383 424, 531 | 1, 197, 989 
275, 061 838, 679 | 507, 005 | 1, 455, 488 
316, 925 986, Til | 660, 495 5 | 1, 938. 437 
754, 968 2, 315, 773 | 1, 592, 031 4,591,914 
7 simadians velista a 
TABLE 4.—Index numbers of employment in Massachusetts industries 

1919-1929, by months 

[Base 100.0=average number employed, five years, 1919-1923. Figures 


furnished by Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries] 
LEATHER, TANNED, CURRIED, AND FINISHED 











Month | 1019| | 1920/ 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1925! aie at | 1928 {1929 

| | 

Doak oe 
IIE vnc cininiiiciciintaialiccaaie . 5, 96.9) 93.0) 86. 2) 90.5) 87. 8/76.7 
February........-.- 2. 5: 100. 0} 95.1) 88.5) 91. 2) 88. 8179.0 
i iciincnaiindes . 2; 99. 8] 96.3) 89. 2) 90.1) 89. 781.2 
SO . 9| 95. 5) 89.8) 85. 6} 86.6) 84. 7/___- 
OT ee . 5| 92.0] 86.9) 82.1) 84. 8) 4. 2.... 
SO icncenndstaqnen . 7} 88.5) 84.1 78.6) 84.3) 81.3) __.. 
Read taranawedentan 7 86.0! 82.6) 79.9) 84.7) 81. 4].__. 
ee 5.7 90.1) 85.6) 85.8) 87.5) 82. 7 £ 
September-.......... 5.0! 92.7! 87.8) 91.9) 89.9) 83. 7 

(| eee an 94. 3) 94. 2} 89.7] 93. 5} 92.3) 83.8) 
November...---.-------- 94.5) 93. 1| 86.7) 91.3] 91.2! 79. - : 
PN os cccdadsacgan 93. 3 92. 4) 85. 5} 90. 4} 88.6) 75. 8)___- 
Average for year-..|1: - 8} 97.1, 93. 4 88. 6) 86.9) 88. 5) 83.6 
| | 














BOOTS AND SHOES, INCLUDING CUT STOCK 


AND FINDINGS 


| 


83. de 68. 967.3 


Jonuery...-......---..../113 123.7 67.9 93. 4,100. 6; 89.3) 81.3) 82.6 
---|112. 5|121. 8| 81. 3/100. 5/107. 5| 95. 5) 86.3!) 87.7) 85. 1] 73. 2):71.8 
mat: 122. 6) 89. 4,102. 7/108. 1) 96.8) 89. 2, 89.3; 84. 3) 74.0,70. 4 
110. 7|119. 5| 93.0) 99. 5)104. 1| 93.1; 84.1, 85.3 79. 1) 68. 5)... 
111. 3'116. 5! 94.8) 93. 7/100. 9| 87.4) 78.0) 84.5, 75.4) 64.2)... 
111, 8)101. 2) 93.6) 90. 3 90. 0) 77. 1) 70.1) 81.0) 68. 5) 56.6)... 
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TaBLn 4.—Index numbers of employment in Massachusetts industries 


1919-1929, by months—Continued 
INCLUDING cur STOCK AND FINDINGS —continued 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


«| sos ea 1927 10s 1020 


| 
Month 1919 | 1920! 1921 1, | lial 1924 
| 


.7| 83. s| 76. 6| 64. a... 
6! 88.9! 80.0) 70. 11... 

3| 92.0] 79. 4| eee 

9| 91. 9 Ahh 


| 
1! 94.0! 89.7] 78. 4) 
5) 99.6) 98. 2 88. 4| 
7 103. 0.100. 7) 92. 2 
1103. 7| 99. ‘ 93. 1 


86. 9} 93. 
August 5. 2 . 5} 98. 
September-___- --|117.% 79. 8) 98. 
October 8. *. 8} 95. coe | 
November 21.8 . 5} 88. 2 103. 4) 90. 5} 86. 9 85.0) 72.3] 67. 8}.... 
December . 1124. 6, 69. 6} 87. 6,101. 3) 80. ‘| 81. 8| 5.5 5) 78. 4)  & 8| 64. 4]... 


lias. 3 98. mq 90. 1) 98.7] 97. c 88. 3 81. ‘| 85. 8 
| 


Average for year... 77. = 67. g.--- | ¢ 


enctation qnandmounty adopted by both houses of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Court (State legislature) May 9, 1929: 


Whereas it appears that the tariff revision bill as reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the Congress of the United States on 
May 7 fails to accord to the shoe and leather industries of this Com- 
mcenwealth any tariff protection, notwithstanding the fact that these 
important industries are keenly suffering from the handicap of com- 
petition resulting from European standards of wages and living, thus 
placing in serious jeopardy the welfare of these major industries; and 

Whereas it is highly essential that Massachusetts wage earners should 
receive the same degree of tariff protection against the influx of foreign 
products that is accorded other lines of industry: Therefore be it 

Ordered, That the General Court of Massachusetts respectfully rep- 
resent to Congress and the President of the United States the necessity 
of amending said tariff bill in order that said industries be preserved 
and the American standard of living for the welfare of those engaged 
therein be muintained; and be it further 

Ordered, That copies of this order be forwarded forthwith by the sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, the 
Presiding Officers of both branches of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof representing this Commonwealth. 


Message to President Hoover of His Excellency the Governor 
of Massachusetts, May 10, 1929: 

If legislation is not passed by the present Congress providing tariff 
protection for shoes and leather, one of the principal industries in 
Massachusetts will be placed in grave jeopardy. In 1927 the value of 
boots and shoes, including cut stock and findings, manufactured in 
Massachusetts amounted to $321,640,706. During the same period the 
value of leather manufactured in this Commonwealth amounted to 
$77,649,457. 

The welfare of the people of Massachusetts will be seriously affected 
unless adequate protection is provided for these commodities. Mas- 
sachusetts wage earners and manufacturers feel keenly that adequate 
protection should be afforded to an industry upon which so many 
of our people depend for their livelihood. As the chief executive of this 
Commonwealth I strongly urge the imperative necessity of providing 
in the pénding tariff bill a duty sufficient to preserve two of our prin- 
cipal industries and enable the maintenance of the American standard 
of living for the wage earners employed therein. 


FRANK F, ALLEN, Governor. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, at the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GarNrer] I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer], 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
Jeremy Bentham, in his Book of Fallacies, enumerates a large 
number of maxims, sayings, aphorisms, proverbs, conclusions, 
and formulas that at first glance appear plausible and which 
have been quite generally accepted, but which on closer exami- 
nation are found to be illogical, erroneous, and obviously falla- 
cious. The versatile Sidney Smith, one of the founders and 
the first editor of the Edinburgh Review, in a review of this 
posthumous work of Mr. Bentham said: 

There are a vast number of absurd and mischievous fallacies, which 
pass readily in the world for sense and virtue, while in truth they tend 
only to fortify error and encourage crime, 

And may I add that a lie believed has the same psychological 
effect as the truth. Error if long indulged and unchallenged 
comes in time to be accepted as truth. A false philosophy if 
its sophistry be not exposed may soon be accepted as genuine 
by those who do not investigate for themselves and who are 
prone to accept the statements and conclusions of others in 
reference to matters with which they have no close familiarity. 
Son », some time, somewhere advanced an argument, formu- 
lated a maxim, or announced a theory which the unthinking 
public pted without subjecting it to the acid test of logie, 
reason, and common sense, and once accepted its accuracy may 
go unchallenged for years, There are fallacies in religion, 
science, philosophy, sociology, business, and politics, in which 
much error is cunningly mingled with a little truth. In every 


1e one 


acce 
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sphere of human activity fallacies flourish on every hand and 
error in the garb of reason stubbornly contends with truth 
for the mastery of the world, Every generation explodes old 
fallacies and incubates new ones. No one familiar with the 
political history of the American people will deny that skiil- 
fully fashioned fallacies have often influenced legislation and 
dominated the political and economic life of the Nation. It is 
not strange that men and multitudes are wedded to some dear 
falsehood when we consider that nearly every false philosophy 
has some admixture of truth. Fallacies thrive in the same soil 
vn it nurtures truth, just as tares and wheat grow side by side. 

Jur form of gove seks furnishes a fertile soil for the incuba- 
tion of fallacies and false systems of political philosophy. Mr. 
Jefferson in one of his inaugural addresses recognized this 
situation when he said: 


Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it. 


There are some fallacies that have been propagated and 
nurtured by the Republican Party in reference to high tariff 
laws. These false claims and illogical arguments have been 
so long and so persistently pressed that many well-meaning 
individuals have, without investigation, accepted these delusions 
as sound and axiomatic. The industrial classes have been able 
to fasten an exceedingly burdensome system of high-tariff taxes 
on the American people by false reasoning, subtle sophistry, 
and numerous fallacies, a few of which I now propose to ex- 
amine and refute. 

The following fallacies and false claims are generally urged 
by our Republican friends in support of their action in ever- 
lastingly boosting tariff rates: 

Fallacy I. The foreigner pays the tariff, and tariff taxes do 
not increase the price of the imported article to the consumer. 

Fallacy II. High tariffs do not increase the price to the con- 
sumer of American-made products, 

Fallacy III. The farmer is protected by the tariff. 

Fallacy IV. High wages in the United States are the result of 
high tariffs. 

Fallacy V. High tariffs are necessary to develop and protect 
our infant industries. 

Fallacy VI. Protective tariffs cheapen the price to American 
consumers of commodities produced in American factories. 

I propose now to examine these fallacies and show that these 
so-called reasons are unsound and not supporting by reason or 
experience. 

FALLACY I, THE FOREIGNER PAYS THE TARIFF 

For several decades the advocates of high-tariff taxes argued 
vehemently that the tariff-tax burden was borne, not by the 
American people but by the foreigners who sent their commodi- 
ties into the United States from foreign lands. They insisted 
that no matter how high the duties were, they did not and could 
not fall on the consumers, but came out of the pockets of the 
foreigners who shipped them to this country. Their slogan 
was “The foreigner pays the tariff.” Learned Republican 
Members of this House, Republican Senators of long experience 
and erudition, Republican governors, Republican campaign ora- 
tors, Republican newspapers, and the rank and file of the Re- 
publican Party gravely argued that the burden of tariff taxes 
fell on the shoulders and came out of the purse of the foreign- 
ers, and were not passed on to the ultimate American consumer. 
They contended that the imposition of high-tariff taxes did not 
increase the price of the imported article to the consumer, be- 
cause, forsooth, they said, “the foreigner pays the tariff.” In 
my youth and early manhood I heard hundreds of Republican 
spellbinders proclaim this doctrine from stump and platform, 
and practically every Republican newspaper in the Nation 
scoffed at the Democratic claim that the importer only ad- 
vanced the tariff tax, added it to the cost of the imported 
article and passed it on to the consumer. I have seen many 
banners and placards carried in Republican parades, boldly as- 
serting that “the foreigner pays the tariff tax.” For a genera- 
tion the Republican Party sold this fallacy and false doctrine 
to the American people, and millions of honest Republicans 
really believed that the foreigner did pay the tariff tax. Many 
well-meaning and sincere Americans were deceived by this fal- 
lacy and were happy and contented in the embrace of this error. 

But this pernicious sophism and beguiling fallacy has long 
since been exploded, discarded as utterly illogical and unfounded, 
and is no longer advanced by the Republicans in defense of its 
high tariff policy. The contention was so obviously false that 
it could not stand the test of reason or common sense. Now no 
intelligent Republican will contend that the foreigner pays the 
tariff tax or that the imposition of high-tariff taxes does not 
increase the price of the imported article to the consumer. So 
this fallacy with which the industrial lords fooled the American 
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people for a generation has been cast into discard and now there 

are none so unsophisticated as to do reverence to this false 

philosophy. 

FALLACY Il. HIGH TARIFFS DO NOT INCREASE THE PRICE TO THE CONSUMER | 
OF AMERICAN-MADE PRODUCTS | 

The high-tariff advocates deluded the American people for a | 
generation by another fallacy. I refer to their claim that the | 
imposition of tariff taxes does not increase the price of Ameri- | 
can-made goods to the consumer. After a time they reluctantly 
admitted that the tariff increased the cost of the imported arti- 
cle, but asserted that laying a tariff on a foreign commodity did | 
not increase the price to the American consumer of a similar | 
commodity manufactured in the United States. They ingenu- | 
ously argued that the cost of the tariff to the American consum- | 
ers was measured by the increased cost on the imported article. 
This argument was fallacious. Any student of the tariff knows 
that the American manufacturer wants high tariff jaws for the 
reason that such laws will enable him to sell his products at a 
higher price than he could obtain if we had no tariff laws. 
Indeed, it is frankly admitted that the American manufacturer 
is enabled to sell the commodities he produces at a higher price 
than he could obtain if there were no tariff laws. No manufac- 
turer will deny that the effect of the tariff is to raise domestic 
prices not only on imported articles but on similar articles of 
domestic manufacture. If the tariff did not raise prices the 
manufacturer would not be interested in it and it would not 
protect. How can a tariff protect a manufacturer if it does not 
reduce competition from foreign goods, give him greater control 
over the domestic market, and enable him to get higher prices 
for the commodities that come from his mills and factories. 
The whole system of a protective tariff is based upon the propo- 
sition that high tariffs do enable the American manufacturer to 
charge the American people more for American-made commodi- 
ties than could be charged if there were no tariffs. 

The growers of cane and sugar beets clamor for a higher 
tariff on imported sugar because under such high tariff they will 
be enabled to sell their American-made sugar at higher prices 
than would obtain in the absence of this high tariff. 

Those who manufacture chemicals, oils, paints, drugs, dyes, 
and similar products want a high tariff on these commodities 
so the American manufacturer of these commodities can raise 
the price of his products over and above the price that would 
prevail without these tariffs. 

The manufacturers of earthenware, glassware, cement, crock- 
ery, chinaware, table, and kitchen articles and utensils, window 
glass, mirrors, electric-light bulbs, tiles, granite, marble, and 
tombstones are always begging Congress to increase the tariff 
on these articles, and frankly admit that they want this tariff 
increase so they may be enabled to charge the American people 
higher prices for American commodities of this character than 
they could charge without a tariff. 

The manufacturers of iron, steel, copper, tin, and aluminunr 
products are always demanding higher tariffs on these com- 
modities because the higher the tariff the more they can charge 
for the articles that come from their mills and factories. 

The manufacturers of cotton, woolen, silk, rayon, and linen 
goods are always knocking at the door of Congress and begging 
for an increase in the tariffs on articles of this class because 
the more the tariff is increased on foreign goods of this charac- 
ter, the more the American manufacturers of cotton, woolen, | 
silk, rayon, linen, and similar products can charge for these | 
American-made articles. And this same principle prevails with | 
reference to ail of the other schedules. 

For a long time the high tariff advocates were able to fool | 
the Anrerican people into believing tlrat high tariff laws did not | 
| 








increase the price of American-made commodities. This fallacy | 
was put over and sold to the public in spite of the fact that the 
main purpose of high tariff rates is to enable the American 
manufacturer to do this very thing, namely, sell the products of 
his factory to the American people at a higher price than would 
be obtainable without such high tariff rates. 

Or, to state the proposition in another way, high tariff laws 
are intended to remove or materially reduce competition and | 
give the American manufacturer a monopoly on our domestic | 
markets with the power to advance prices to a point far in| 
excess of the prices that would obtain if we did not have these | 
high tariff laws. That is to say, the purpose of high tariff laws | 
is to give the American manufacturer a strangle hold on the | 
American consumer and compel him to use American-made mer- | 
chandise and pay for it a much higher price than could be | 
exacted in the absence of these high-tariff schedules. 

Let me show how the tariff works and increases the cost of | 
American-made commodities. It is surprising how cheaply | 
pocketknives can be produced, not only in Europe but in the | 
United States. A pretty good pocketknife can be made in 
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England, shipped to the United States, and sold for 50 cents if it 
were not for the tariff on knives. The same kind of a knife 
can be made in the United States and sold at a fair profit for 
50 cents. But before the 50-cent English knife can enter our 
country it is subject to a tariff tax of approximately 50 cents, 
which when added to the cost of the English knife raises its 
sale price to $1. The American who buys this English knife 
gets 50 cents worth of knife and 50 cents worth of tariff, and 
the 50-cent tariff tax goes into the United States Treasury. 

Now, how does the tariff on knives benefit the American man- 
ufacturers and how does this tariff affect the price the consumer 
pays for American-made knives? That question is easy to 
answer, The American manufacturer of knives knows that with 
the tariff added the English knife can not be sold for less than 
$1, and this enables the American manufacturer to advance the 
price of his 50-cent knife to about 90 cents, which gives him an 
additional profit of 40 cents and still enables him to sell the 
American-made knife just a little cheaper than the English 
knife. This explains why the American knife maker wants a 
high tariff on foreign knives. It enables him to sell the Ameri- 
can-made knife for nearly double what he could sell it for with- 
out this tariff. The tariff gives the American knife maker a 
monopoly or almost a monopoly on the American market, and 
under the cover of this high-tariff tax he is assured an exceed- 
ingly large profit, but the millions of people in the United States 
who use knives are compelled to pay nearly twice as much for 
— knives as they would pay in the absence of this high 
tariff. 

If high tariffs did not have this effect, the manufacturers 
would not be interested in having everything from the cradle to 
the grave, including coffins, shrouds, and tombstones, subject to 


| high-tariff taxes. 


Let us see how the tariff works on hats: An English hat can 
be made and shipped to the United States and sold at a profit 
for $1.50 if there were no tariff on hats. On this English hat 
a tariff of 72 cents is levied at the customhouse, which tariff 
brings the cost of the English hat up to $2.22. The American 
who buys an English hat gets $1.50 worth of hat and 72 cents 
worth of tariff and this 72 cents goes into the Treasury of the 
United States. Now, I am going to show a little later on that 
while the scale of wages in the United States is higher than in 
England, still, when we consider the productivity of American 
labor, it is as cheap and as poorly paid as the labor in Europe, 
and while the daily wage in the United States is higher than the 
daily wage in Europe, it is in reality no higher when you take 
into consideration the fact that the American laborer in a day 
produces double the quantity of manufactured articles produced 
in a day by an.English workman. It is my purpose to elaborate 
this phase of the wage and tariff question a little later on and 
to furnish conclusive proof that by reason of his greater effi- 
ciency and productivity the American laborer is not much bet- 
ter paid than the European laborer. Now, the American hat 
manufacturer can make and sell a hat of the same grade as the 
English hat for $1.50, but when, as a result of the tariff, the 
price of the English hat is pushed up from $1.50 to $2.22, the 
American manufacturer promptly advances the price of the 
American hat to about $2.10, which gives the American hat 
maker 60 cents additional profit, and still enables him to sell the 
American-made hat 10 cents below the price of the English 
hat. If the tariff did not enable the American hat maker to 
add to the price of American hats a sum equal to the tariff, he 
would not be lobbying to maintain a high tariff on hats. 

The tariff on all other commodities operates just like it 
works on knives and hats. If the tariff did not work this way, 
the manufacturers would not be interested in the tariff ques- 
tion. If the tariff did not enable the domestic manufacturer 
to raise prices on his commodities, he would be opposed to the 
principle of the so-called protective tariff. While under the 
Fordney-McCumber Act the Government collects annually about 
$550,000,000 import duties, this is only a drop in the bucket 
in comparison with the total cost to the American people of 
It is conservatively estimated that by reason of the 
high tariff schedules carried by the Fordney-McCumber Act 
the American manufacturers, in increased prices on American- 
made commodities, have collected annually from the American 
people at least $3,000,000,000 more than they would have re- 
ceived for their commodities had not the Fordney-McCumber 
schedules been enacted. The rates established by the Fordney- 
McCumber Act are already in many respects unreasonably high 
and grossly excessive. The present tariff rates are yielding to 
the industrial classes the lion’s share of the new wealth that 
annually accrues to the American people, and these rates are 
especially burdensome to the agricultural classes and to the 
millions of so-called common people who constitute the bone 
and sinew of our national life, 
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FALLACY III. THE FARMER IS PROTECTED BY THE TARIFF 


In net results the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act hag been a 
burden and not a benefit to the American farmers. It has cost 
the agricultural classes approximately $2,000,000,000 in six 
years. I grant you that it placed numerous farm commodities 
on the dutiable list with rates that to the uninformed would 
seem to be helpful. But these duties are only effective on com- 
modities of which we do not produce a surplus. This tariff is 
not effective on wheat and other commodities of which we pro- 
duce a surplus. But the benefits of the tariff on farm com- 
modities are exceedingly small when compared with the burdens 
that are imposed on the agricultural classes by the Fordney- 
McCumber Act. 

It is conservatively estimated that the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act is costing the American farmers in excess of $300,- 
000,000 annually. This is not Democratic propaganda but is 
based on a finding and report made by the American Farm 
Bureau, which has probably the largest membership of any 
farm organization in the United States. After the passage of 
the tariff act of 1922 the department of research of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation made a careful and exhaustive 
investigation to ascertain the effect of this measure on agricul- 
ture. The investigation was conducted along fair, impartial, 
and nonpartisan lines. The benefits and burdens that flowed 
from the act were enumerated and a balance struck which 
showed that after allowing for the benefits accruing to agricul- 
ture from this measure it was found that the net cost to agri- 
culture of the Fordney-McCumber bill was $301,000,000. In 
other words, there was more cost than gain to the American 
farmers. I hold in my hand a copy of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation News Letter, the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, in which the report of this in- 
vestigation is printed. The report is well written and is 
eminently fair in enumerating both gains and losses to agricul- 
ture under the provisions of the tariff act of 1922. This report 
reflects an honest effort of this great farm organization to 
determine, first, to what extent farmers, as producers, are 
benefited by import duties on their own products through re- 
sultant increases in market prices; and second, to estimate the 
increased cost of commodities purchased by farmers, whether 
agricultural or industrial products, attributable to the existing 
tariff. The net gains that would accrue to the agricultural 
classes from the tariff from each farm commodity were care- 
fully computed, and it was found that, by reason of the tariff 
on agricultural products, the gross annual increase of income to 
the farmer on these commodities was $124,800,000, but it was 
also found that the farmers were to a certain extent purchasers 
of these commodities and that the increased cost to farmers of 
the agricultural products they purchased and consumed was 
$94,900,000 which, when deducted from the gross gains, left 
$29,900,000 as the net annual gain of the American farmers 
from the tariff on farm products carried by the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act. That is to say, considering the agricultural sched- 
ules as a whole, the American Farm Bureau Federation found 
that these tariffs on agricultural products only increased the 
ineome of the American farmers $29,900,000. But this does not 
represent any gain to agriculture when we take into considera- 
tion what the American farmers had to pay in the increased 
cost of their supplies, which increase resulted from the uncon- 
scionably high tariff rates on articles covered by other 
schedules. 

The farm bureau in this report estimated that the Fordney- 
McCumber law added annually $1,323,000,000 to the price of 
commodities consumed by the American people other than agri- 
cultural products, and that of this amount the farmers paid one- 
fourth, or approximately $331,000,000, and deducting the 
$30,000,000 gain under the agricultural schedules, it found that 
the net annual loss of agriculture under the Fordney-McCumber 
Act was $301,000,000. In other words, the Fordney-McCumber 
law brought to the American farmers $30,000,000 and addéd to 
the cost of their supplies $331,000,000, which was in effect put- 
ting into one pocket of agriculture $30,000,000 and taking $331,- 
000,000 out of the other pocket, These are not my figures; this 
is not Democratic propaganda; but these are the figures com- 
piled by the American Farm Bureau Federation, showing the 
losses and gains that annually accrue to the American farmers 
as result of the excessively high tariff schedules embraced in 
the Fordney-McCumber Act. 

James E. Boyle, professor of rural economy in Cornell Uni- 
versity, in an article on tariff handicaps published in the 
March issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, said: 

The conclusion seems warranted that when the tariff gains and losses 
are balanced for the farmer, the balance shows a net loss to the farmer. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation states the amount as $300,000,- 
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000, or about $10 per family. My estimate would be five times this 


amount, or $50 per family. 


Now, this is not my statement and it is not Democratic propa- 
ganda. It is the well-considered opinion of an eminent educator 
who has made a thorough, judicial, and nonpartisan examination 
of the effect of high tariff laws on agriculture, Moreover, 
— Boyle concludes his article with this significant state- 
ment: 


The tariff is now one of the greatest obstacles to an economically sane 
and balanced agriculture. 


The pending bill will not improve the condition of the Ameri- 
can farmer, because it materially increases the tariff on hun- 
dreds of articles that the farmer is compelled to buy. It will 
add tremendously to the farmer’s cost of living. It will not 
reduce the spread between what the farmer gets for his product 
and what he pays for his supplies. For every dime this bill 
= in the pockets of the American farmer it will take out a 
dollar, 


FALLACY IV. HIGH WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES ARE THK RESULT OF 
HIGH TARIFFS 


Another fallacy that the industrialists have worked overtime 
is the claim that high wages in the United States are the result 
of our high tariff laws. ‘This contention is not sustained by the 
evidence in the case. As a rule wages have always been higher 
in the United States than in Europe, and this is true without 
regard to whether high, moderate, or low tariff laws have been 
in operation. Our country was new and now has and always 
has had a small population as compared with Europe. Our 
natural resources have been in a process of development. Our 
industrial, commercial, and political institutions had to be built 
new and “from the ground up.” Our almost limitless natural 
resources expanded rapidly under the influence of American 
genius and American efficiency. Since the foundation of our 
Government commerce, business, and industry have grown more 
rapidly than our population. Under these conditions our sup- 
ply of labor has seldom been equal to the demand. This factor 
alone will produce a high wage scale whether we have or do not 
have a tariff. . 

On the other hand, every nation in Europe has been over- 
populated for more than a century, and the supply of European 
labor has always been greater than tke demand. There has 


been an age-long struggle in Europe among the laboring classes 
for a job and for bread. Seldom has there been a time in the 
last 100 years in Europe when there were not at least two ap- 
plicants for every job. As a result of this overpopulation and 
oversupply of labor wages have always been low or compara- 
tively low—much lower in fact than wages in the same lines in 


the United States. Although millions of men and women have 
migrated from Europe to the four corners of the earth Europe 
has continued to be overpopulated, and it is inevitable that 
wages will be low wherever two or three men are struggling 
for one job. 

Numerous factors contributed toward establishing a high 
wage scale in the United States. We had millions of acres of 
productive agricultural land that were open to settlement by 
preemption or homestead. If at any time wages in America 
were unsatisfactory, the workmen could turn to the West and 
acquire without cost a fertile farm where he could live in com- 
fort, rear his family, and have a part in the development of a 
rapidly advancing civilization. We had untold mineral wealth 
hid in the bowels of our mountains and beneath the surface of 
our hills and valleys to which a discontented wage earner could 
turn with a reasonable assurance of acquiring a fortune. Our 
forests lured many workmen from the factories thereby making 
places for others, frequently at an increased wage. Conditions 
were entirely different in Europe where the teeming millions 
were foredoomed to a life of toil and often beggary. If the 
United States were overpopulated like Europe, and we had two 
or three workmen for each job, no tariff schedules however high 
could prevent low wages and the impoverishment of the wage- 
workers of America. 

Labor organizations have done infinitely more to improve 
working conditions, dignify labor, and maintain a high wage 
scale than all the tariff laws that have ever been written. 
Before labor was efficiently organized, wages were much lower 
in the United States than now, although the statute books were 
plastered over with high tariff laws. The American Federation 
of Labor and the Railroad Brotherhoods and other labor 
guilds, groups, and organizations are entitled to the credit for 
having established and maintained a high wage scale in the 
United States, and this was done over the protest and bitter 
opposition of the organized industrial and transportation groups. 

The American workmen owe their high wages to union labor 
and not to the tariff. How long would the workmen enjoy 
their present high wages if the great brotherhoods, the Federa- 
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tion of Labor, and other labor organizations should be dis- 
solved? How long would the manufactures pay a decent wage 
if the American Federation of Labor and allied labor organiza- 
tions should go out of business. Wages are high in the United 
States, not on account of tariff laws but because of the intelli- 
gence, efficiency, and productivity of American labor and be- 
cause labor unions have foreed the payment of living wages 
and decent working conditions. 

Even when we have had our lowest tariffs, wages in the 
United States have always been higher than wages in Europe. 
I eall your attention to the fact that our highest wages in the 
United States are in lines of employment and trades far re- 
moved from the influence of tariff laws. You will not find the 
highest wages paid in industries that enjoy the highest tariff 
protection, but in trades that are not directly or indirectly 
protected by or related to the tariff. The textile industry 
probably enjoys the protection of the highest tariff schedu:es, 
yet the wages paid in that industry are exceedingly low, and 
strikes and lockouts are quite common in our cotton and woolen 
mills. 

The United States Department of Labor issues reports show- 
ing the wages paid throughout the Nation, including the wages 
of those employed in unprotected as well as protected industries. 
These statistics show that laborers are better paid in trades 
and industries that have no tariff protection than in industries 
sheltered by high tariff laws. The wages per hour in these 
unprotected trades were as follows: 


Wages per hour 
Bricklayers. 
I< iensreneitctasniiasasignionaniin ancien ieliguscomiaaahcebudsaa deciiniebdiiiaadaebacntempindiimegtial 
Co ee ee ae ee ae eae 
Cement finishers 
Engineers, portable and hoisting 
BIE ca rtices cicarcegstitscsicteinaledbeania thiteleaema eecbiieahaaemaineahamieandiionntamcasiniil 
I Ra nnctedas 
Inside wiremen_ 


Sign painters 

Plasterers 

SOE OO TEs ccicicinchcemecnieiaimenemmeseieuenanamasiaieanh 
Slate and tile roofers 

Stonemasons... 1... nn nn oe liiaticdbinntitnlcaiitan 


These workmen are not protected by any tariff laws. Their 


work can not be performed abroad and then shipped into this 


country. The wages in these unprotected industries will aver- 
age double the wages paid in manufacturing establishments 
that are given the benefit of high protective tariff laws. 

It is also significant that wages in these same lines of em- 
ployment in Europe are higher than the wages in the European 
manufacturing plants, many of which are the beneficiaries of 
a high protective tariff. Then again, the American workman in 
a trade that is not protected by the tariff gets more than double 
the wages of the European workman engaged in the same line 
of industry. While the daily wage in protected industries in 
the United States is practically double the daily wage in the 
protected industries of Europe the daily wage in the unpro- 
tected industries in the United States is double the daily wage 
in the unprotected industries of Europe. As I have already 
explained, this is because of the overpopulated conditions in 
Europe and the excess of the labor supply over the demand. 
Of course, the superior intelligence, greater efficiency, and 
greater productivity of American labor are factors in the wage 
problem which necessarily stimulate wages in the United States 
and maintain them on a higher level than European wages. 

I desire to especially emphasize the greater productivity of 
American labor as one of the prime factors in establishing a 
high American wage scale. That is to say, the American work- 
man, by reason of his greater intelligence and efficiency, pro- 
duces more manufactured commodities in a given time than the 
European laborer engaged in the same character of work. The 
American workman will turn out in a day more yards of cloth, 
more pencils, more pairs of hose, more handkerchiefs, more 
nails, knives, forks, neckties, horseshoes, bolts, barb wire, pins, 
needles, buckles, fishhooks, spades, rugs, calico, or other articles 
than the European workman will produce in two days. As the 
labor of the American workman is twice as productive, why 
should he not receive double the wages of his European cousin? 
Inasmuch as the American workman in a day creates twice as 
much of a given commodity as is produced by European labor 
in the same length of time, is it strange that the American 
workman receives Goubte the wage of the European toiler? The 
American workman gets more because he does more, produces 
more and earns more for his employer. 

On April 11, 1878, F. W. Seward, acting Secretary of State, 
issued a letter to the consular officers of the United States in 
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Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Spain, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, and Denmark, requesting 
them to investigate labor conditions and report in regard to the 
following points: 


First. Rate of wages usually paid laborers of every class, but with 
more special reference to agricultural laborers, mechanical laborers. 

Second. And those upon public works and rails. The cost of living 
to the laboring class, or the prices paid for what may be termed the 
“ necessaries of life.” 

Third. So far as practicable, a comparison of the present rates with 
those prevailing during the previous five years, both as to the wages 
and cost of living. 

Fourth, Present state of trade, whether prosperous or otherwise, and 
the character of the paper money, the amount in circulation, and the 
relative value of paper money and credit to each other. 

Fifth. Such information as may be obtainable as to business habits 
and systems in these foreign countries, 


These nations, with the United States, at that time comprised 
the world of educated and progressive labor. The consular 
oflicers made a thorough investigation of the enumerated sug- 
gestions, and in due time submitted reports and statistics to the 
State Department covering these suggestions. The then Secre- 
tary of State, William M. Evarts, arranged these reports into 
national groups so as to present a compact, yet comprehensive, 
view of the state of labor in the various European countries 
and at the sanre time a comparison between labor in those 
countries and in the United States. On May 17, 1879, Secretary 
Evarts transmitied these reports to Congress with a letter in 
which he made a detailed and scholarly analysis of these statis- 
tics, drew certain conclusions therefrom, and announced certain 
great truths to be drawn from this study of labor conditions in 
Europe and the United States. This report and these statistics 
constitute Executive Document No. 5, Forty-sixth Congress, 
first session. Time will not permit me to present in detail this 
report and these statistics, but I do want to call your attention 
to several important facts they reveal: 

In this report Secretary Evarts, who was an eminent Repub- 
lican, states: 

The rates of wages in the United States, roughly estimated, are more 
than twice those in Belgium; three times those in Denmark, France, 
and Germany; one and one-half those in England and Scotland; and 
more than three times those in Italy and Spain. 


Undoubtedly the low European wage scale was caused then 
and results now from overpopulation and because the supply 
of labor in Europe largeiy exceeds the demand. 

At the time these statistics were gathered we had in the 
United States an average ad valorem .rate of duty of 42 per 
cent. Then, as now, the laborers in many trades were not the 
beneficiaries of any protective tariff laws. Even at that time 
the unprotected laborers in the United States received substan- 
tially double the wages paid to European laborers engaged in 
the same kind of work. These laborers at that time were not 
protected in either the United States or Europe, and yet wages 
were twice as high in the United States a» in Europe, which 
demonstrates that high tariff laws do not increase the wages 
of workmen who are not employed in a particular industry 
that is sheltered by a high protective tariff. The bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters, brass fitters, painters, plasterers, black- 
smiths, bakers, plumbers, saddlers, harness makers, and tin- 
smiths in the United States received double the wages of the 
bricklayers, masons, carpenters, brass fitters, painters, plaster- 
ers, blacksmiths, bakers, plumbers, saddlers, harness makers, 
and tinsmiths of Europe. Neither group had the benefit of 
tariff laws. The nature of this labor is such that it can not be 
protected by tariff schedules. The American bricklayer lays 
bricks in the United States—does his work here—and the Euro- 
pean bricklayer does his work on the other side of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and in the very nature of things neither can compete 
with the other. The same is true of the plasterer, plumber, 
blacksmith, carpenter, and painter. No method has ever been 
devised by which the great majority of American laborers 
ean have their wages raised by the tariff. The fact that the 
American bricklayer gets twice the wages of the European 
bricklayer does not prove that the high wage of the American 
bricklayer is due to the tariff. And this is true with a great 
majority of American laborers, only a small proportion of whom 
are brought or can be brought under the protection of our 
tariff laws. 

Secretary Evarts speaks of the overpopulation and the sur- 
plus labor in European countries and stated that under the 
circumstances nothing “remains for the British workingmen 
but emigration.” Mr. Evarts also makes the following signifi- 
cant statement: 
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The average American workman performs from one and a half times 
to twice as much work in a given time as the average European work- 
man. This is so important a point in connection with our ability to 
compete with the cheap-labor manufactures of Europe, and it seems, 
on first thought, so strange that I will trouble you with somewhat 
lengthy quotations in support thereof: 

DENMARK 


“Another evil is the diminished worth of wages, the descending quan- 
tity and quality of work now obtained by employers for wages higher 
than those paid 10 years ago. From the report of the consul at 
Copenhagen, 

FRANCE 

“At his work the French laborer or mechanic lacks the energy of the 
American of the same class, and the amount of work executed by him 
is much less in the same number of hours. The hours of labor are 
from 11 to 12, but an average American workman will accomplish as 
mueh in From the report of the consul at Bordeaux. 

GERMANY 

“TI am satisfied that an ordinary workingman in the United States 
will do as much again as will one in this district in the same time. 
From the report of the consul at Chemnitz, Saxony. 

“An active American workman will do as much work in a given time, 
at any employment, as two or three German workmen. From the report 
of the consul at Leipzig. 

“There can be no question that, speaking in general terms, the 
quality as well as the quantity of the work of the German artisans is 
inferior to that produced by the Americans. The workman here is 
inclined to be sluggish, and what he accomplishes is relatively small, 
From the report of the consul at Sonneberg.” 


9 hours. 


Further on in his report Secretary Evarts said: 

There is something in the Republic which gives an individuality to 
the people of the United States possessed by no other people to such a 
degree. Our inventive genius in mechanical appliances is original, and 
at least 25 years ahead of Europe. Our people accept innovation, are 
prepared for it by anticipation; Europeans do not. One workman in 
the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing extracts, does as 
much work as two workmen in most of the countries of Europe; even 
the immigrant from Europe attains this progressive spirit by a few 
years’ association with American workmen. We have no oppressed 
and stupid peasantry, little more intelligent than the tools they handle. 
All are self-thinking, self-acting, and self-supporting. 


Continuing, Mr. Evarts said: 


The workingman of Europe is born to labor through life; in labor he 
must continue to the end. There, indeed, are capital and labor severely 
and eternally divided, unless when some great upheaval in its madness 
pulls all things down to a common level. But in the United States the 
workingman of to-day may be the capitalist of to-morrow. Labor and 
capital are only divided by intelligence, industry, and pluck, and all 
honest, steady, sensible laborers work to become capitalists. 


And in the opinion of Secretary Evarts neither cheap foreign 
labor nor the vast European capital at its back can compete 
with the inventive genius, mechanical skill, and financial au- 
dacity of the workingmen and capitalists of the United States. 
And by reason of the superior intelligence, greater efficiency, 
and vision of the American laborer and manufacturers they 
will ultimately achieve a world-wide mastery in the domain of 
industry, and eventually largely control the markets of the 
world whether or not we have a high, moderate, or low tariff 
system. 

Here we have a very persuasive explanation of why the 
American laborer receives better wages than the workingman 
of Europe. It is, as Secretary Evarts says, because “one work- 
man in the United States does as much work as two workmen 
in most of the countries of Europe”; and why should we over- 
look this very convincing explanation and attempt to prove that 
this difference in wage scales is due to the tariff. 

In reference to the cost of living in Europe and the United 
States Secretary Evarts said: 

If the working people of the United States lived on the same quality 
of food, or comparatively the same, and exercised the same frugality 
as the working people of Europe, they could live as cheaply as the 
working people of any country in Europe. 


But, of course, in the domain of labor in the United States 
we have higher standards of living than those which prevail in 
Europe, and no one favors legislation which will deny the labor- 
ing man an adequate wage and proper working conditions. 

sut I want to call another witness whose ability and Repub- 
licanism will not be questioned. I refer to James G. Blaine, 
“the Plumed Knight,” whose keen rapier was always drawn in 
the service of his party. He was Secretary of State under 
President Garfield. 
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Shortly after he became Secretary of State he sent a circular 
to United States consuls throughout the world requesting them 
to forward such facts as were within their reach in regard to 


| trade in cotton yarns and tissues in their several districts. These 





American consuls combed the earth for statistics in relation to 
the cotton trade of the world. These consular reports were 
published with a letter from Secretary Blaine, analyzing and 
explaining them in detail. He gaye much thought and space 
to a study of the wage question at home and abroad and com- 
pared wages in the United States with those prevailing in 
foreign lands. In his analysis of English wages and in com- 
paring them with the wages that prevailed in the textile indus- 
try of the United States he not only showed the wages paid in 
each country but the number of hours employed and the pro- 
ductivity of the laborers, He thus summed up his conclusions: 


Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American 
operatives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter 
and their longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in 
practice, as it seems to be proven from official statistics, it would be a 
very important element in the establishment of our ability to compete 
with England for our share of the cotton-goods trade of the world. 
(United States Consular Reports 1881, vol. 12, pp. 98-99.) 


Here we have the testimony of a great Republican and a 
great protectionist. And he frankly says that the inequalities in 
the wages of English and American operatives are more than 
equaled by the greater efficiency of the American and his longer 
hours of labor. 

Continuing, Mr. Blaine said: 


In the two prime factors which may be said to form the basis of the 
cotton-manufacturing industry, namely, raw material and labor, we 
hold the advantage over England in the first and stand upon an 
equality with her in the second. 

Having the raw material at our doors, it follows that we should be 
able to convert it into manufactures, all things else being equal, with 
more economy and facility than can be done by England, which im- 
ports our cotton and then manufactures it in her mills, The expense 
of handling, transportation, and commission must be an important item 
in this regard as compared with our turning in the fiber from the 
cotton fields to our mills and shipping it in the advanced form of 
manufactured goods. Add to this the secondary fact that it costs us 
no more to handle and manufacture the same than it costs in England 
and we stand on an undoubted equality thus far in the race of 
competition, 


Can any Republican challenge Mr. Blaine’s logic or the ac- 
curacy of his conclusions? He recognized that American labor, 
by reason of its superior intelligence, efficiency, and greater 
preductivity, is able to successfully compete with England and 
other nations for the cotton trade of the world. 

And by these consular reports and statistics he showed that 
spinners and weavers in the cotton mills of England were paid 
substantially the same wages, although England was then a 
free-trade nation and the United States at that time had a high- 
tariff system with an average ad valorem’rate of duty of over 
42 per cent. 

And I have some additional evidence to offer. I desire to 
eall another Republican Secretary of State, and I tender the 
evidence of a Republican in whom I am sure there was no 
political guile, Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State 
under President Arthur. 

Secretary Frelinghuysen collected and arranged statistics 
which fully demonstrated the soundness and correctness of the 
conclusion reached by Blaine and Evarts and declared that, 
“In the matter of wages, America is as cheap as HWngland.” 
I quote from one of the tables on which he based this conclu- 
sion. It gives the amount of wages in cents paid for manufac- 
turing a certain quantity of cloth, as follows: 


Fall River, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass._._...--.-------.~--~-----.-------------.- 
Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania 
England 

This table shows that the average wage paid at that time in 
England for producing any fixed quantity of cloth was higher 
than the average wage paid in the manufacturing centers of 
the United States for doing the same amount of the same work. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen further shows that the total cost of manu- 
facturing this fixed quantity of cloth was actually less in Rhode 
Island than in England, the proportion being Rhode Island, 
11.99, to England, 12.16. e 

That is to say, when Secretary Frelinghuysen took into con- 
sideration the productivity of American labor he found that 
the English workman was being paid a fraction more than the 
American who is doing the same kind of work. I have made 
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an effort to obtain late statistics as to the comparative pro- 
ductivity of American and European labor, but it seems that 
the departments have not obtained statistics of this character 
in recent years, although this information is of vital importance 
and absolutely necessary to make an accurate comparison of 
American and European wage scales. But it will not be denied 
that an American laborer produces much more in a day than 
the European laborer. The American workman produces more 
yards of cloth, more nails, more glassware, more knives and 
forks, more files and saws, more boxes and baskets, more hand- 
kerchiefs and neckties, more spools of thread, more buttons, 
gloves, hosiery, underwear, tablecloths, sheeting, and more 
articles of every kind in a day thun the European workman. I 
am quite confident that when you take into consideration what 
an American workman produces he is even at the present time 
not compensated at the same rate as the English workman. It 


is quite common for us to boast of the high wages received | 


by the American workman without taking into consideration 


the fact that he gets better wages because he is worth more | 


to his employer and because he produces more commodities 
and creates more new wealth than the European laborer in 
the same length of time. 

I can not escape the conclusion that the pending bill is a 
vicious measure which grants to the manufacturing groups 
undeserved bounties, It will increase tremendously the cost 
of living and divert to the pockets of the industrialists untold 
millions of dollars that ought to remain in the pockets of 
the common people of America, whose backs are now bending 
beneath an unbearable burden. You may pass this bill, but 
with the exception of a few schedules it will not meet with the 
approval of the American people. 
trine of protection to unnecessary and unreasonable extremes 
and widening the spread between the economic condition of 
the special-privilege classes on the one hand and the masses on 
the other. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF WAGES AND THE EFFECT OF 
THEREON 

If the tariff has any effect on wages, it can only be because 
it operates on the underlying factors that control wages and 
make them what they are. In order to determine to what 
extent tariffs affect wages, we must get at the causes underly- 
ing wage rates. High wages or low wages do not “just hap 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


You are carrying the doc- | 
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pen,” but are the result of well-defined and ruthlessly operat- | 


ing natural laws. They are not the result of chance, but spring 
from immutable economic laws and only remotely and tempo- 
rarily can their operation be altered by artificial influences or 
legislative fiats. If wages are high, there is a cause for it. 
If wages are low, there is a cause for it. So the conclusion 
is irresistible: If high tariffs influence wages, it is because they 
affect those things that cause high or low wages. 

Now, if the protective tariff causes high wages, how is this 
done? In what way does the tariff operate on the wage scales, 
forcing it up or down, or holding it stationary? High wages 
and low wages are the effect of some rational and underlying 
cause. Now, what is the real cause of high or low wages? 
What economic forces push wages up to high levels or pull them 
down to a beggarly basis? If a low tariff causes low wages, 
why and how? If a high tariff causes high wages, why and 
how? What is the process by which tariff laws advance or 
reduce wages, if they do have that effect? We must not jump 
at conclusions. We must not accept the unsupported claim 
advanced by the advocates of high tariffs. Without proof, we 
must not assume that high tariffs do raise the wage scale or 
that low tariffs reduce wages. We must subject this claim to 
the acid test of reason, logic, and common sense. The conten- 
tion advanced by the advocates of ever-increasing tariff rates 
must fall unless it can be established by some rule of reason 
and the process by which tariffs raise or lower wages must 
be definitely established and demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of thinking men. 

There is a profound philosophy that underlies and controls 
the upward and downward movement of wages. I propose to 
briefly discuss some of the theories advanced by economists 
and students of the wage problem in order that we may, if 
possible, reach a correct conclusion as to the factors that 
control wages and make them high or low. Time will not per- 
mit me to discuss these several theories in detail. This morn- 
ing I can only enumerate and hurriedly define these different 
theories and state what doctrine is most consonant with truth 
and reason. 

FIRST, THE ‘“ WAGE-FUND” THEORY 

This doctrine was first developed by the English classical 
school of political economists. The learned Scotchman, Adam 
Smith, originated or, at least, developed and amplified this 
“wage-fund theory,” in his monumental work entitled, “An 
Inquiry Into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” 
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published in 1776. This theory of wages was generally accepted 
for more than a century and with some modifications still meets 
with the approval of many thoughtful modern students of the 
wage problem. Now, what is this “wage-fund” theory of 
wages? It asserts that wages are dependent on the number of 
workers in a country and the amount of capital available at 
any time for their payment. This capital sum—that is, the wage 
fund of a particular country—is not increased but only distrib- 
uted by the protective tariff, which consequently can not increase 
wages. In other words, the wage-fund theory in effect asserts 
that the protective tariff instead of increasing the fund available 
for wages in the country, taken as a whole, merely shifts a por- 
tion of the wage fund available in one occupation, to the wage 
fund in another occupation. Or, to state the theory in a differ- 


| ent form, the protective tariff shifts the funds available for wages 


in the nonprotected industries to the fund available for the pay- 
ment of wages in the protected industries. Under the protective 
tariff policy, if wages are advanced in the protected industries, 
that increase must come from the funds that would otherwise be 
available for the payment of wages in the nonprotected indus- 
tries. In the same manner, laws are frequently enacted which, 
while they do not increase the stock of national wealth, do arbi- 
trarily and unjustly shift large portions of our national wealth 
from one vocation to another and from one section of the country 
to another section. 

It is fundamental that the rate of wages depends on the pro- 
portion which the supply of labor bears to the demand for it; 
and the supply of labor depends upon the number of men wait- 
ing for employment. Frederick Bastiat, in his Fallacies of 
Protection, says: 

We shall no longer receive such and such a product from abroad. We 
shall make it at home, augment the capital? Not in the least degree. 
It may force capital from one employment to another, but it does not 
increase it by a single farthing. It does not, then, increase the demand 
for labor, 


The protective system tends to produce abnormal economic 
conditions and throw our economic structure out of balance. 
If the claims made by its advocates are well founded, then 
the system, by legislative favoritism, discriminates in favor of 
one industry and against all others. By artificially stimulating 
the wages in one industry, we inevitably draw from other in- 
dustries man power that would otherwise remain in these other 
industries and contribute to their enrichment. 

Undoubtedly high tariff laws stimulate manufactures. The 
capital to carry on these industry operations has not “ fallen 
from the moon,” but has been withdrawn from agriculture, 
business, and other vocations. The protective tariff system in- 
creases the number of workmen in manufacturing towns, re- 
duces the number of workmen on the farms, and in many other: 
walks of life. The abnormal prosperity in the industrial sec- 
tions of our country has been wrought at the expense of the 
agricultural sections, and the amazing wealth that has come 
to the manufacturing classes under our protective system, repre- 
sents not the creation of new wealth so much as the shifting 
of existing wealth from the agricultural and other groups that 
make up the so-called common people. No thoughtful student 
of present-day conditions will deny that under the protective 
system much of the wealth of the agricultural classes has been 
transferred to the pockets of the manufacturing group. 


SECOND. THE “ PRODUCTIVITY ” THEORY 


Those who hold to this theory declare that the productivity 
of labor is the principal determinant of wages. If the productiv- 
ity of labor is high, wages will be high; and if labor is high, 
it is because labor’s productivity is great. And the very fact 
that the American wages ar® high proves that the American 
producer has nothing to fear from the less efficient European 
workman. David A. Wells, an economist of international re- 
pute, in discussing this wage question, said: 

If a high rate of wages is permanently paid in any industry or in 
any country, it is in itself proof positive that the product of labor is 
large, that the laborer is entitled to a generous share of it, and that 
the employer can afford to give it him. 


Prof. F. W. Taussig, in Free Trade, the Tariff, and Reci- 
procity, published in 1920, emphasizes productivity as the main 
determinant of wages, and says: 

The general proposition that a high rate of wages is the result of 
high productiveness of industry is simple and undeniable. * * * The 
high level of wages is caused by the great efficiency of labor in the 
majority of productive enterprises. 

THIRD. THE “ SUPPLY AND DEMAND” THEORY 


Many eminent authorities on political economy attribute high 
and low wages to the simple laws of supply and demand, 
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Some one has said that when two workmen run after one 
master wages fall, but when two or more masters run after one 
workman wages rise. 

In 1888 in this Chamber Roger Q. Mills, in advocating a re- 
duction of tariff taxes, said: 

It is said if we reduce the tariff wages must be reduced. How is it 
that a high tariff makes high wages for labor? How can it be ex- 
plained? Why, they say, as a matter of course, if you increase the 
value of the domestic product, the manufacturer is able to pay higher 
wages. Unquestionably he is, but does he do it? No, Mr. Jay Gould, 
with his immense income from his railroad property, is able to pay his 
bootblack $500 a day. Does he do it? Oh, no! He pays the market 
price of the State. * * * 
Wages are regulated by demand and supply, and the capacity of the 
laborer to do the work for which he is employed. 


No matter how high the tariff may be, a manufacturer never 
pays any higher wages than is necessary to enable him to pur- 
chase the labor he must have. If the demand for labor exceeds 
the supply he is quick to advance wages, but if the supply of 
labor is in excess of the demand, wages go down. Organized 


labor and labor unions have done infinitely more to advance | 


wages and hold them on a high level than all the tariff laws that 
were ever written. Without the laboring men being organized, 


no tariff would insure them a living wage, and by organization | 
their | 


and trade-unions, workmen have been able to advance 

wages materially in every nation, whether under free trade or 

the protective system. 
FOURTH. THE MONOPOLIES ” 


“ LEGAL THEORY 


This doctrine originated within the last two decades. It | 


was first advanced by the German economist, Franz Oppen- 
heimer, and has been received with considerable approval 
among economists. According to this theory, the rate of wages 
is in large part determined by legal monopolies held by the 
employers. The employing classes have a monopolistic pos- 
session of many of the necessary elements of production, and 
they can, therefore, exact certain tribute from the wageworkers. 
The amount of such tribute determines largely the residuum 
received as wages. On the other hand, there is such a thing 
as legal monopolies held by the employees. The working 
classes in some instances may have a monopolistic control or 
possession of manpower and may thereby be enabled to exact 
certain concessions from the employers in the form of increased 
wages. The extent of this legal monopoly of man power deter- 
mines largely the concessions that the employers will make to 
the employees in the form of wages. 
FIFTH. THB “ MARGINAL CONTRIBUTION ” THEORY 


I quote from the Principles of Economics, by Frank A. 
Fetter, professor of political economy and finance in Cornell 
University : 

The law of wages may be stated thus: In any state of the labor 
market the wages of any labor or class of labor is equal to its margi- 
nal contribution; that is, to the value of its products. Each agent in 
industry, whether it be a plow, a horse, or a man, is valued in con- 
nection with other agents, never apart or isolated. It is not the total 
service any one of them performs that can be got at; all that can 
be got at is the utility attributed to the last unit of supply. Their 
marginal contribution determines their importance. Each agent is con- 
sidered in combination with other things at a given moment under 
existing conditions of supply. 

This statement of the law of wages is broad and appears to be modi- 
filed in many ways in practice; by changes in industry, by ignorance 
on the part of the worker, by unequal skill in bargaining; but the 
law of wages just stated allows for these modifications and is a guide 
amid the complexity of facts, for it gives a place to the influence of 
trade-unions, caste, and everything else that affects the labor supply. 
The law of wages is but the general law of value working itself out 
amid the special conditions accompanying the gratification of wants by 
human effort. 


The historical school of political economy questions the possi- 
bility of constructing any general formula that will explain the 


wage rate. A great many factors enter into these rates and 
varying conditions may at different times to a greater or less 
extent influence the flow of wages upward or downward. Un- 
doubtedly there is much truth in each of these theories. There 
may be and frequently are secondary causes that intervene and 
for the time being artificially stimulate or reduce wages. In my 
humble opinion, the productivity theory and the theory of supply 
and demand embody the principal factors in the regulation of 
wages, 
OTHER WAGE THEORIES 


I may add that there are several other wage theories, namely, 
cost of production theory, minimum subsistence theory, standard 
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of life theory, and the iron or brazen theory. Each of these doc- 
trines is founded on more or less reason and philosophy, but time 
will not permit me to discuss them in detail. 

Professor Fetter, of Cornell University, in his work on The 
Principles of Economics, says: 


In America wages at all time have been higher than in England. 
* * * The cause of high wages in America appears to be the pro- 
ductive efficiency of industry under existing conditions. Labor is sur- 
rounded here with advantages in the forms of rich natural resources 
and of mechanical appliances such as were never before combined. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of workers in particular protected industries, wages 
may be higher in them than in some other industries, but such workers 
form a small fraction of the population. The claim that the general 
scale of wages is raised by the tariff protecting this fraction is no less 


| invalid than the sweeping claims in favor of trade-unions. 


Adam Smith, writing in 1773, said: 


England is certainly in the present times a much richer country than 
any part of North America. The wages of labor, however, are higher in 
North America than in any part of England, In the Province of New 
York common laborers earn 3 shillings and 6 pense currency, equal to 
2 shillings sterling, a day; ship carpenters, 10 shillings and 6 pence 
currency, with a pint of rum worth 6 pence sterling, equal in all to 
6 shillings and 6 pence sterling; house carpenters and bricklayers, 8 
shillings currency, equal to 4 shillings and 6 pence sterling; journeymen 
tailors, 5 shillings currency, equal to about 2 shillings and 10 pence 
sterling. These prices are all above the London price; and wages are 
said to be as high in the other Colonies as in New York. 


This learned economist also points out that colonies of civil- 
ized nations advance more rapidly to wealth and greatness than 
any other human society. And that has always been true. 
From the beginning of time, in the development of nations and 
the evolution of our civilization colonies have almost invariably 
outstripped their mother countries in wealth and all other 
things that make for comfort and the betterment of mankind. 

David A. Wells, an economist of recognized ability and 
standing, in discussing the wage question said: 

Wages are higher in this country because, owing to our great 
natural advantages, labor intelligently applied will here yield a greater 
or better result than in almost any other country. It has always 
been so, even since the first settlements within our territory, and this 
is the main cause of the tide of immigration that for the last 200 
years has flowed hitherward. 


Alexander Hamilton, the father of the protective policy, in 
his celebrated report on manufactures, made before we had any 
thought of establishing that policy, acknowledged that wages 
for similar employments were as a rule higher in the United 
States than in European countries. 

Professor Taussig, of Harvard University, in discussing how 
the tariff affects wages said: 


The notion that a high tariff causes general high wages is so flatly 
contradicted by the plain facts, as well as by simple reasoning, that 
any elaborated discussion of it would call for an apology if the tariff- 
and-wages argument were constantly repeated. In truth, few intelligent 
and unbiased persons would seriously argue that protective duties are 
the chief cause of high wages in the United States. 


Professor Seligman in his volume Principles of Economics 
says: 

If high wages are an evidence of high productive efficiency and go 
hand in hand with improved machinery or superior natural advantages, 
high wages may mean low cost. It is precisely in those occupations 
where wages are highest in comparison with abroad, as in the produc- 
tion of boots, bicycles, cottons, and wheat, that America is able to ex- 
port successfully, showing that in these occupations at least high wages 
are no obstacle to cheap production. 

This leads to the consideration that the direct influence of protection 
on wages has been exaggerated; the rate of wages depends, as we know, 
upon the location of the margin of productivity. Where natural re- 
sources are abundant, wages will be high with or without protection. 
The difference between American and European wages was no less 
striking before the policy of protection was inaugurated in the United 
States than it is at present. In point of fact, protection was then 
demanded on the ground that American wages were high, and no one 
thought of ascribing the existing high wages to a nonexisting protection. 
In the same way wages in England have exceeded those in Germany 
alike during the period of protection and free trade. Moreover, a large 
part of industry in every country, as the railways, the building trades, 
and the like, is necessarily local and not exposed to foreign competition. 
Wages in those occupations are hence not directly affected by a policy 
of foreign trade * * *. In its crude form the wages argument is 
not convincing. Protection explains the high wages in America as little 
as the low wages in Russia. Low wages are found under protection ; 
high wages under free trade. 
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THE RELATIVE EFFICIENCY AND PRODUCTIVITY OF 


LABORERS 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 


Of course economic, business, and labor conditions have been 
so seriously upset in Europe as a result of the World War that 
comparisons between the wages in the United States and Eng- 
land at the present time are obviously unfair and establish 
nothing. The industrial forces in the United States were not 
disorganized or depleted by the war, but tremendously stimu- 
lated and enriched, while the war left Europe impoverished, 
burdened with billions of indebtedness, national wealth dissi- 
pated, trade prostrated, financial systems broken down, taxation 
heavy and extremely burdensome, the buying power of the peo- 
ple destroyed, and with millions of idle nren and women strug- 
gling for bread. 

From a financial standpoint the World War was of tremen- 
dous benefit to the American people. We multiplied our wealth 
by leaps and bounds, and it is perfectly natural that after the 
war we should continue to forge ahead and increase our lead in 
the race for economic supremacy. 

But before the World War industrial and wage conditions 
were normal in the United States and throughout Europe, and 
if we go back to the pre-war period we can make a comparison 
between the relative efficiency and productivity of European and 
American labor. 

In support of my contention that American labor is not much 
better paid than English labor, when the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of each are considered, I call your attention to some 
tables from the Dictionary of Tariff Information, issued in 
1924 by the United States Tariff Commission, and published as 
an official docunrent. The first table to which I call your 
attention shows: 


Wages spent in various countries for unit of value added by manufac- 
ture 


Amount spent for 
wages for every 
$1,000 added by 
manufacture 


Industry 


: | United 
United | oy 
States | King 


(1909) dom 


Cutlery and tools 

Clocks and watche 

Automobiles, bicycles, ete. 

Railway cars 

Furniture.__.. 

Cotton goods 

Bleaching, dyeing, and finishing --_-_ 





Hosiery and knit goods__......- hahaniiletsw sinbaibiec 

Clothing, handkerchiefs, and millinery 
547 | 
457 | 
600 


| 


what do these statistics prove? 
establish the following facts: 

(a) That in the lines of industry mentioned above the Amer- 
ican workman is poorer paid for what he accomplishes than 
the English laborer. 

(b) That while the daily wage of the American laborer may 
be more, he is no better paid when you take into consideration 


Now, They undoubtedly 


what he produces for his employer. That is to say, relatively 
speaking, he gets no better wages when his productivity is 
taken into consideration, because he produces more wire, more 
cutlery and tools, more yards of cloth, more linen, jute, and 
hemp goods, more woolen and worsted goods, more silk, hosiery, 
and other commodities than the English laborer. The American 
laborer does not get as much for making a thousand pounds of 
wire as the English laborer; nor as much for weaving 1,000 
yards of cloth as the English weaver; nor as much for his labor 
in producing 100 pair of hose, 100 knives, 100 watches, 100 
handkerchiefs, or 100 pair of boots or shoes, and this is true in 
practically every other line of industry. 

Gloves and the manufacture of railway cars furnish the only 
exception. 

(c) For additig $1,000 to the value of the material he is proc- 
essing the American laborer gets a smaller compensation than 
the English laborer. Or to state the matter in a different form, 
for creating $1,000 worth of new wealth for his employer, the 
American laborer gets a smaller compensation than the English 
laborer engaged in the same line of work. 
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A few detailed references to these statistics will be sufficient 
to emphasize the fact that when the productivity of the Ameri- 
can laborer is considered, he is poorer paid than the English 
laborer. For instance: 

In the manufacture of wire, for every $1,000 added by a 
manufacturer, the American employer pays $401 wages, while 
the English factory owner pays $498 or $97 more. 

The American tin-plate worker for every $1,000 added by 
manufacture, the workman receives $545, while the English 
workman for the same service gets $744 or $199 more. 

In the manufacture of cutlery and tools, for every $1,000 
added by manufacture, the employer pays $490 for wages, while 
the English manufacturer of cutlery and tools pays his workmen 
for the same service, $640, or $150 more. 

In the manufacture of cotton goods, for every $1,000 added 
by manufacture, the American factory owner pays $516 for 
wages, while for the same identical service the English textile 
mill owner pays $597 wages, or $81 more. 

And, quoting from the dictionary of tariff issued by the 
United States Tariff Commission : 

It may seem from the above table that, despite higher wages in the 
United States, producers’ labor costs in this country were in general 
relatively lower than in England. 


The makers of gloves and railway cars in the United States 
were the only two groups of workmen who were receiving less 
for processing $1,000 worth of raw material than the same 
class of workers in Europe. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. But did it take those people twice as long 
to dg that.as it took the American labor? 

Mt. LOZIER. No; because American labor is more produc- 
tive and more efficient, and the gentleman knows that whether 
or not one wage is higher than another depends on how much 
each produces. Suppose the gentleman and I are working side 
by side, and he operates 10 looms, produces 100 yards of cloth, 
and gets $5 wages for that work, and I operate 5 looms and 
produce 50 yards of cloth. I get only $2.50 a day; will the 
gentleman contend that he is getting higher wages than I? 
He gets twice as much but does twice as much work and pro- 
ducés twice as many yards of cloth. You must take into con- 
sideration the productivity of labor, and there never was a 
time when American labor did not produce more commodities 
in a given number of hours than his European competitor. 

Mr. GIFFORD. If a workman produces a certain amount of 
wealth, you should take into consideration the weekly wage. 
The amount paid has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. LOZIER. Oh, yes. The amount of wages affects the 
production costs. The manufacturer says, “On account of 
the high cost of labor I am not able to fabricate these articles 
here in competition with the labor of Europe. Yet Mr. Blaine, 
and Mr. Frelinghuysen, and Mr. Evarts and practically every 
authority on political economy say that when you reduce this 
matter to a production basis you will find that the production 
cost of manufactured products in America is generally less than 
the production cost in Europe. 

I quote again from the publication mentioned a few minutes 
ago: 


The fact is that, while workmen in foreign potteries receive less in 
wages than the American, they do not give as valuable a return for 
their wages. 


The Tariff Board reached the following conclusions in regard 
to cotton manufacturers: 


It may be stated that, in the case of a large variety of plain goods, 
the labor costs of turning yarn into cloth in the United States is not 
greater, and in some cases lower, than in England. For cloths woven 
on automatic looms this is especially the case. 


And again the Tariff Board said: 


Wages are much higher in the United States, but wages are in 
themselyes no necessary indication of relative cost of production. 
Frequently it is found that high wages and low labor costs go together. 


And in discussing the cost of producing silk in Japan, the 
United States Tariff Commission in 1921 made a report as 
follows: 


The average Japanese cotton mill pays each operative a wage 
amounting to about one-fifth of that being paid in the Southern mills 
of the United States, where products are most nearly similar to those 
in Japan. Owing to the necessity of employing about four times as 
many workers in order to operate the same number of spindles or 
looms and accessory machinery, the total wage cost to the average 
Japanese mill of operating a given amount of machinery per 10-hour 
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day amounts to between 70 and 80 per cent of the similar cost to the 
American mill. 
Moreover, the low skill of the operatives impairs the production of 
the finest grades of goods. 
OUR SO-CALLED INFANT INDUSTRIES 


As to the necessity of protecting infant industries by high 
tariff laws, I will say that there might have been some merit 
in this argument a hundred or more years ago, when we did 
have some “infant industries,” but that argument is not now 
appealing in view of the fact that our so-called infant industries 
have now grown into giant monopolies that earn enormous 
profits and dominate not only our domestie markets but success- 
fully contend for their share of the trade in lands beyond the 
sea. 

John Stuart Mill, the great English philosopher, though vig- 
orously opposing the protective theory, conceded that it might 
be a wise policy for a young nation, whose industries had not 
been firmly established, to grant a reasonable degree of protec- 
tion for the benefit of their embryotic industries, This so-called 
infant-industry theory was advanced by Alexander Hamilton 
in his celebrated report On Manufactures a few years after the 
enactment of our first tariff law. It was developed by Daniel 
Raymond and afterwards amplified and reduced to a theoretic 
formula by Friedrich List, a German economist. The doctrine 
proceeds on the theory— 
that just as children need the fostering care of their parents during the 
period of infancy, so the feeble and newly started industries need to 
be carefully protected during their years of weakness. 


But it can not be seriously contended that our American 
industries are feeble or newly started enterprises. They have 
emerged from the infant and adolescent period and are ‘now 
adults, fully grown, vigorous, able to take care of themselves 
in any contest with any of the industrial forces of the world. 
Instead of being infant industries they have become powerful 
trusts, earning wealth and commanding power of almost incon- 
ceivable proportions, 

In the language of Professor Seligman: 


With the lapse of every decade and the growth of the infant in- 
dustries into lusty manhood the argument becomes continually weaker, 
and protection becomes less defensible as a permanent policy. - 


Indeed, no well-informed political economist or advocate of 
the protective system now uses the so-called infant industry 
argument, but it has given place to the new doctrine of “ varie- 
gated production” argument which discards one point in the 
Hamiiton-Raymond-List theory but accepts the other. The 
“variegated production ” argument features the idea of national 
industrial independence and a so-called, well-rounded economic 
development. 

Professor Fetter, of Cornell University, has this to say about 
the infant industry argument: 

In the American colonies the manufacture of iron, cloth, hats, ships, 
and furniture sprang up not only without protection but despite numer- 
harassing trade restriction made in the interest of the English 
merchants; and they continued in some cases despite their absolute 
prohibition by Parliament. Can it be doubted that many of these 
industries would have developed and flourished in America under no 
fostering influences than those of rich resources and of economy in 
freights. * * * 

Industries capable of eventual self-support must in most cases natu- 
rally appear in due time. It is a trite but valid remark that protective 
tariffs are often like hothouse culture, anticipating the season by a few 
weeks and at great cost. 


ous 


DO HIGH TARIFFS REDUCE THE PRICE TO AMERICAN CONSUMERS OF 
COMMODITIES PRODUCED IN AMERICAN FACTORIES? 


In answer to the question, does protection tend to cheapen 
manufactured products, David A. Wells answers: 

One answer to this is, that if protection is to be recommended because 
it leads ultimately to cheapness, it were best to begin with cheapness. 
Anvother answer is to be found in the circumstance that not a single 
instance can be adducted to show that any reduction has ever taken 
place in the cost of production under a system of protection, through 
the agencies of new inventions, discoveries, and economies, which would 
not have taken place equally soon under a system of free trade; while, 
on the contrary, many instances can be referred to which prove that 
protection, by removing the dread of foreign competition, has retarded 
not invention but also the application and use of improvements 
e devised and introduced, 


} 
elsey 


I may add that if the protectionist really believed that higher 
rates would reduce the price of their manufactured products 


they would not swarm about the Capitol demanding an increase 
in tariff schedules. And again if the protective tariff system 


wakes the f manufactured commodities cheap in the 


price of 
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United States, then by the same process of reasoning free trade 
should make commodities higher in England, but on the econ- 
trary, prices of manufactured commodities are lower in England 
than in the United States. The fundamental reason advanced for 
a protective tariff is that it enables the manufacturers to sell 
their commodities at a higher price than would obtain without 
such tariff. 

By enacting this measure the Republican Party does not 
fulfill the promise Mr. Hoover made to the American people. 
Instead of relieving the distress of agriculture, it adds to the 
living expense and burdens of the farmer. It will substantially 
add to the cost of the supplies the farmer needs and must buy. 
It will widen the gap between the price the farmer gets for 
his commodities and the price he pays for his supplies. In 
only a few particulars will the tariff on farm products be 
effective. It can not be effective as to wheat, corn, and beef 
unless provision is made for control of the surplus, and this is 
not done. By this bill the farmer is being hoodwinked again. 
I can not vote for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. [Applause.] 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee, I have listened, as we all have, to this dis- 
cussion, and I still believe in a protective tariff. [Applause.] 
We have ranged all the way from the Stygian gloom that shad- 
owed the mind of the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Henry T. Raney], in which he laid down the doctrine that this 
bill was conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity and is entirely 
bad. We have ranged from that depth to the lofty optimism ex- 
pressed to us by the distinguished chairman of the committee. 
In spite of these confusing arguments on both sides I wish as a 
Member of this House and as a Representative from New Jersey 
to express my personal thanks to this committee for the very 
difficult task they have performed in our service. They have 
been forced to traverse the entire economic structure of the Na- 
tion, which is so vast, so complicated, and diversified and which 
is connected with such tremendous world issues that it seems 
to me almost beyond human capacity for them to have brought 
any kind of a bill before us. 

I wish, speaking as a Representative of the State of New 
Jersey, first of all to express the views of our people on this 
bill so far as I have been able to determine them. While we 
are a great agricultural State, measured by area the first in 
this Nation, our farmers are not in the forefront of those who 
are clamoring for farm relief. We have conditions that are 
favorable. We lie between the two greatest markets in the 
country; we have a great consuming population at our door. 
Our people have immense interests in dairying, in fruits, vege- 
tables, and in grains, and while they are hoping for some relief 
from this bill they are meanwhile manfully and heroically under- 
taking to work out their own salvation within the limits of the 
State. They are seeking continually for better transportation, 
for better organization in marketing, better informatiom to be 
applied to their problems and they are making progress; but 
they hope to have some help from this bill. 

While we have a great agricultural State we are also among 
the first in industry. We have over 8,000 industrial plants; we 
employ over 400,000 workers; we pay them over a half billion 
dollars in wages; and we produce three and half billion dollars 
worth of goods every year within the limits of our little State 
of less than 8,000 square miles. During the first nine months 
of the present fiscal year the citizens of New Jersey have paid 
in taxes to the Internal Revenue Department of this Govern- 
ment several million dollars more than 22 other States of this 
Nation combined. So when I come here representing those 
people I can say truthfully that we have a right to ask for con- 
sideration in this bill concerning our chief problems. 

First of all I want to report that the people of my State are 
strongly in favor of a duty on bricks and cement. [Applause.] 
We have in my district, which is recognized as highly intelli- 
gent, a great brick industry. There is an investment of $15,000,- 
000 in that industry and it employs over 1,000 people. We use 
coal from a number of mines and we give to the railroads a 
great tonnage in transportation. At the present rate—and I 
bave made a careful examination of these facts—of the impor- 
tation of bricks, rough bricks, brought over mainly as ballast, 
in five years we would not have a brick produced in our dis- 
trict, and personally, as an American and as a Representative 
of our people, 1 am in favor of any legislation-which will save 
this industry to our people, which is our first duty, of course. 

Now, the same may be said of the tariff on cement. That 
has been argued here. We heard a very able argument about 
it this morning by the gentleman from Iowa, but I do not know 
whether his argument was for or against it. However, it was 
an argument. At any rate, we in New Jersey are in favor of a 
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duty on cement for the same reason that we are in favor of a 
duty on brick. 

There is no time to take up in detail—and I would not ask 
your attention if I had the time—the question of a tariff on 
boots and shoes. That has been ably presented by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. ANpDrEw], and we are interested 
in that. 


products. We are interested in shingles and other lumber items. 


We are vitally interested in them, and our people, like the | 


people of all the States, want a tariff on one kind of thing and 
no tariff on another which will be good for them. 
this bill is for, to find some way of doing something that is good 
for each section of the country. 

I wish, however, to lay emphasis upon two items, both of 
them somewhat controversial. The first is with reference to a 
duty on manganese ore. I understand, of course, that there are 
Representatives here who are strongly in favor of a high duty 
on manganese ore. Manganese ore, as you know, and its 
processed product, ferromanganese, are absolutely necessary in 
steel making. From 400 to 550 pounds of ferromanganese £0 
into the production of every ton of manganese steel castings 
produced and from 15 to 20 pounds in ordinary steel. While 
there is no objection to a reasonable duty on ferromanganese, 
there are, in my judgment and in the judgment of my people at 
home, two cogent reasons why there should be no duty on 
manganese ore. 

I give you these facts. There will be no difficulty for some- 
body else to bring facts in here exactly opposite, and you will 
have to take your choice, I wonder that the members of this 


; ; : ; : | 
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committee have retained their sanity as they have listened ser | Committee to ask for some changes in their schedules. 
two months to arguments and facts and figures contradicting | 


each other continuously, and all supported by the highest kind 
of moral rectitude. But the facts I have to present were pre- 
sented by an independent committee of geologists and metallur- 
gists and engineers from the Mining and Metallurgical Society 


of America and the American Institute of Mining and Metallur- | 


gical Engineers in 1922. 
They found that the metallic content of manganese ore re- 


ee Tni States 7@ ssible e . ~~ a as 2 
serves in the United States, proved, possible, and probable, | 7 gq it in the bill itself and in the report itself. 


| cause for the first time in our history we are making a tariff 


using their phrase, does not exceed one million and a half tons. 
I give these facts on that authority, In the last six years our 
domestic consumption of manganese metallic content was over 
2,000,000 tons, of which 101,000 tons, or 5.6 per cent, Was pro- 
duced in the United States. The rest was imported. It is esti- 
mated that our domestic consumption of manganese ore in the 
next five years will exceed two and a half million tons or one 
million more than our tota! available domestic reserves. 

It seems to me if these figures are correct—and I have no 
reason to question them—we ought to conserve our entire do- 
mestic manganese ore resources, much of which is of low man- 
ganese content, for our protection and use in the event of war, 


and we ought to put manganese ore used in such large quan- | 


tities in our essential industries, which is shipped to us from 
Brazil and Russia and India, on the free list. 

I want now to say a word about the pottery industry. New 
Jersey is the second largest pottery center in this country and 
the largest center in New Jersey is in my district. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
before he leaves the subject of manganese ore? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Yes; I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think the gentleman must 
be mistaken about the amount of manganese ore in reserve in 
this country. 
amount referred to by the gentleman out in the State of Wash- 
ington, as well as similar deposits in a number of other States, 
so I think we do not need to conserve it, but to utilize it. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. The authorities I quote are 
geologists and metallurgical engineers, and I am neither. If 
they are wrong and you will enlighten them, I know they will 
be grateful to you, Doctor. 

In the pottery industry in New Jersey we are facing a crisis. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] this morning very 
ably described a change in pottery manufacture. He described 
the tunnel kiln. The tunnel kiln is the beginning of improved 
methods in pottery production in this country, and there is no 
doubt that the industry needs a great improvement in its 
methods. But here is a singular fact. 

It takes a crew of about 10 men to run one of these kilns. 
They get $5 a day, and the output of that kiln costs in labor, 
which is from 60 to 75 per cent of the cost of a pottery article, 
$50. In Germany they have the same kind of kilns, and let 
me say here that the great German nation is coming back 
strong, because more than any other country in the Old 
World it is developing an ability to mass its intellectual re- 
sources and its scientific knowledge in the interest and service 
of its people and of their commerce, 
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| in England 22 cents. 
That is what 





Will the gentleman yield | 


I believe there is immeasurably more than the | 
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In Germany they have these tunnel kilns, and they are 
manned by 2 men who receive $1.25 a day apiece and by 10 
women who receive 50 cents a day apiece; that is to say, 
the crew on that kiln over there competing with us receives 
$7.50 for their labor while our crew gets $50. This is what 
we are facing. 

Gentlemen, the problem in pottery, as in many others, is 
a problem of the wage levels. We pay in this country an 
average of 70 cents an hour to a pottery worker. They pay 
They pay in Germany 17 cents. They 
pay in France 1014 cents. They pay in Poland 9 cents. They 
pay in Japan, our greatest competitor, 8 cents; and they pay 
in China 4 cents. 

The distinguished gentleman who just spoke to us appeared 
to believe that the wages of labor are paid out of capital. 
There is only one source for the wages of labor, and that is 
in the production of the worker; and the reason we have a 
higher wage in this country—or one of the reasons—is that 
we have great machinery and great power and fine manage- 
ment and unlimited capital and magnificent cooperation be- 


| tween the worker and the management: and the result is that 


at the end of the day the American worker has produced the 
largest mass of commodities of any worker in the world. 
[Applause]. And out of this he receives the highest wage. 
And because he has the highest wage he has a surplus, and 
because he has a surplus he is able to reinvest that in the 
commodities that are produced by his fellows in other walks 
in life. 

The pottery industry is going before the Ways and Means 
I hope 
they will receive us kindly, and, possibly, may do something 
for us. 

I wish to turn from these local considerations to what seems 
to me, at least, to be the supreme central question which is 
brought before us by this tariff revision. 

Gentlemen, I have been impressed with a kind of confusion 
and unconscious embarrassment which seems to lie back of 
the minds of most of the men who have discussed this subject. 
Why? Be- 


bill under absolutely new conditions. 
What is the first tremendous change in our world relation- 
It is the fact that we have 


ships to be affected by this tariff? 
become in the last decade the chief ereditor Nation of the world, 


whereas in other days we were always a debtor Nation. We 
have ten or fifteen billion dollars owing to our Government 
from other governments in the world. We have invested in 
private enterprises in other nations over $11,000,000.000, and the 
folks that have made this investment are beginning to wake 
up and ask themselves a very pertinent question—how are they 
ever going to get their money back? And when you come here 
and face the problem of raising the tariff you are facing the 
problem of putting a tariff against the folks that owe you 
money. At this point emerges the problem of good will as 
affecting our foreign trade. This will please my friend, Mr. 
GARNER, of Texas, but I have to admit that it is there. Tariff 
or no tariff, high or low, the fact is that as a creditor Nation 
we are confronting a new problem in tariff making. 

There is another and still profounder consideration affecting 
this whole matter, and that is that we are concerned here with 
the consuming capacity of the masses of men. Here is the 
central economic problem of the world to-day—not production, 
but consumption—the increase of buying power among the 
masses of men, 

The rich man is of very little value in consumption. He can 
buy a few luxuries like diamonds and yachts but he can wear 
but one suit of clothes at a time. He can only eat a small por- 
He can only occupy one space at a time. It is 
the high buying power of the masses of men that forms the 
rock-bottom foundation of our magnificent economic structure 
in this country. 

We have gone far toward solving this problem of buying 
power. And we have solved it by setting up the highest wage 
level that the world has ever known. That is what we have 
got at stake. 

I am a high-tariff man and I am going to vote for this bill, 
but I have serious doubts if any tariff rates conceivable by man 
will be able to keep the high wage level now established in this 
country without devising at the same time some means of bring- 
ing other nations up to our level. Either we are going down or 
they are coming up. Whether we want to face it or not, that is 
the tremendous disturbing fact in the economic condition of the 
world at the present time. 

That brings me to a thing that I am most in favor of in this 
bill, and that is the flexible clause. 
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I will illustrate my view in two ways: Czechoslovakia five 
years ago sold to the United States 447 pairs of shoes. Last 
year they sold a million and a half pair. They pay in Czecho- 
sloyakia starvation wages. They have a tariff against our shoes. 
An inflexible American tariff rewards Czechoslovakia for de- 
stroying our shoe industry. 

Take Cuba, halfway between Czechoslovakia and the other 
extreme. Cuba is in a real sense a ward of this Nation. In 
many ways we more than any other country in the world are 
responsible for the well-being of Cuba. In 1927 Cuba exported 
$322,000,000 worth. We took 79 per cent of that. Cuba im- 
ported that year $257,000,000, and we sold her 60 per cent of 
that. We are about to put a duty on sugar, that is the sum 
total and foundation of economic prosperity in Cuba. Out of 
that industry comes 
Cuban people. 

We have a right to do it and we may be under the necessity 
of doing it. My people in New Jersey are not going to be strong 
for it unless they are assured that the American companies now 


70 per cent of the buying power of the 
' 


engaged in the processing of beet sugar are not making abnormal | 


profits and really need protection and, further, that the proposed 
increase of our duty on Cuban sugar will not destroy the pur- 
chasing power of the Cuban people. 

Mr. COLTON. Before the gentleman leaves that will he 
yield? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. I understand that the imports from Cuba are 
practically twice our exports to Cuba, so that even our present 
arrangement gives that country an advantage that no other 
country in the world has against us. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. I am glad to have that ray of 
light introduced into the Stygian gloom of my remarks. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr.GARNER. ‘Take your Czechoslovakia illustration. Under 
this proposed bill you would have no remedy under the flexible 
clause. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. No; and that is why we want 
a tariff on boots and shoes, if you will let us have it. 

Mr. GARNER. You will not give us a chance. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. We will have to talk to the 
committee. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman should address his remarks 
not to me, but to the committee that is making up the bill, to 
the exclusion of the Democrats. 

Mr. ARENTZ. And if I remember correctly the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GARNER] said a few days ago something 
to this effect, that the President of the United States should 
not be given any more power with regard to a tariff bill, and if 
you have the flexible provisions of the tariff extended that is 
what you will do. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Of course, and while theoreti- 
eally we are all deeply shocked at the suggestion of increas- 
ing the bureaucratic power of the Executive branch of our 
Government, yet we spend most of our waking time here in 
endeavoring to give it more power. 

Mr. GARNER. And does the gentleman believe in that 
policy? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. No. 

Mr. GARNER. Then why does he go to the extent of taking 
away from Congress the power under the Constitution of levy- 
ing taxes and repealing taxes? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. I do not. 

Mr. GARNER. But the gentleman is advocating it now when 
he advocates the flexible provision. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Oh, the gentleman is about 
three laps ahead of me. I have not yet made my statement. 
I thank the gentleman for his amazing gift of knowing what 
I am going to say, when sometimes I do not even know 
myself. [Laughter.] 

Let us take Canada now. The agricultural relief, so far as 
this bill goes, consists largely as far as I can see, in protecting 
the downtrodden and oppressed agriculturist of our country 
from a dangerous onslaught on the part of those Canadian 
people. 

Let us face the economic relations that lie between this coun- 
try and Canada. Last year Canada was the best customer 
and the largest customer that this Nation had. She purchased 
from us $825,000,000 worth of goods and we bought from her 
$492.000,000 worth of goods, leaving a balance in our favor of 
$333,000,000. The Canadian people purchased from us last year 
at the rate of $82.50 per head of their population. Of course, 
there are invisible arrangements like the thirsty Americans that 
cross the line to become liquidated, and other matters of that 
kind in the way of tourist traffic, but the fact ig that with 


| less than half a million dollars’ worth. 
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10,000,000 people Canada is the best and largest customer out- 
side of this country that we have in the world. 

Let us look at some of these imports and exports. Canada 
imported last year from the United States agricultural and 
vegetable products to the extent of $103,000,000, and she sold 
to the United States agricultural and vegetable products to the 
extent of $57,000,000. She bought from, the United States 
$77,000,000 of fibers and textiles and sold $4,600,000 to this 
country. She bought from the United States $289,000,000 of 
iron products and sold us $9,000,000 worth. She bought from 
us of nonmetallic minerals $126,000,000 and sold us $16,000,000 
worth. In farm implements she bought $48,000,000 from us 
and sold us $3,200,000. In automobiles she bought from us 
$91,000,000 and sold us $215,000, just a mere nothing. She 
bought from us $1,500,000 worth of binder twine and sold us 
She bought from us 
$6,000,000 worth of aluminum and sold us none. She bought 
from us $50,000,000 worth of machinery and sold us $275,000 
worth, She bought from us $1,156,000 worth of boots and shves 
and sold us $281,000 worth. 

I am for anything that will put agriculture in this country 
on a level with industry, and it will not be very high then. We 
have just gotten started. We have not reached any economic 
millenium, and this bill will not usher in the Kingdom of God 
here or anywhere else. But we are on the way. I am in favor 
of any legislation which will assist the vast agricultural in- 
terests of this country to march from the gloom which has 
eDwrapped them in the past years; but while we take that 
stand we have to face the fact that a tariff which is exactly 
the same against Czechoslovakia and Canada on the one hand 
penalizes our best customer and on the other rewards our 
worst. That seems to be, in the very nature of things, an 
economic absurdity. It is a breeder of ill will, and in private 
business would be labeled as undiluted stupidity. 

I think it is the duty of American organized labor to take 
a leaf out of the book of the Soviet and send their mission- 
aries to the other nations of the world to tell them how and 
why American labor is the highest-paid labor in the world. 
There is only one way in which we will finally solve the eco- 
nomic problems that confront us to-day, and that is not by 
some local titillation, not by some little local palliative, but in 
the last analysis we can only solve the economic problems of our 
own country and of mankind by forcing or leading or helping 
the other nations of the world to achieve a buying power com- 
mensurate with our own. [Applause.] When we do that we can 
buy anything that they have and pay for it, and they can buy 
anything we have and pay for it. I am willing under those 
conditions to back the American farmer and the American 
workman against any similar worker on earth. 

I would begin with Canada, because the buying power of 
the Canadian people more nearly approximates our own than 
any other country. This flexible scheme is just in the begin- 
ning; it is tentative; it may be right; it may be wrong; and 
most of us are wrong a good deal of the time. 

I have lived long enough to believe that the man who is right 
half of the time is a genius. We may cherish the delusion that 
we are right most of the time. I may be wrong; but as I look 
forward I see this Nation inevitably taking its place as the 
leading world power. I see our country tied up in world re- 
lationships that must dominate us each and every day. And 
our problem is to retain the achievement we have made in the 
distribution of wealth among the masses of men so that we 
have the greatest buying power in the world. We should begin 
with Canada, because she has the highest buying power next 
to our country in the world. And she has that because she 
has the same wage levels that we have. 

I believe in giving the Canadians a square deal and then go 
down the line and inspire or educate or, if necessary, force low- 
wage countries competing with us to pay adequate wages in- 
stead of sweating their workers. In that way alone can those 
peoples buy automobiles and other commodities as we do and 
thus become consumers of our products as Canada is. 

We have upwards of 20,000,000 people holding industrial and 
utility securities. We have around thirty billions of money in 
our savings institutions, put there by 50,000,000 depositors. We 
have ninety-five billions in life insurance. 

In all this Canada stands next to us. We ought to join with 
Canada in proclaiming the gospel of high consuming power 
among the other nations and not reduce Canada to the same 
level as Japan or China under the terms of an inflexible tariff. 

When that time comes we shall have achieved a place of 
moral leadership among the nations which, in my judgment, 
can never be achieved by mere legislation, tariff or otherwise. 


[Applause.]° 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKForD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, I asked the Democratic leader 
for this time in order that I might present some observations 
concerning the present tariff bill, concerning the so-called farm 
relief bill, which has passed the House and is now reported 
back from the Senate, and concerning the present session of 
Congress which has been called by the President of the United 
States for the purpose of putting agriculture on an economic 
parity with other industries. 

I shall make these observations for three reasons: First, 
with the hope of encouraging those who are making a fight 
for the farmer and the common people to put forth greater 
efforts, and, if possible, to lead some of those who are not 
rendering a real service to the farmers of the United States 
and who feel that the farmers are not worthy of their best 
efforts to turn before it is too late and recognize the farmer 
at his true value and position. I sometimes have very little 
hope along this latter line, and yet I know it is true— 


As long as the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return. 


Again, I wish to make this statement for the purpose of 
going on record and letting this Congress know and the country 
realize that this humble Member of this House has very little 
faith in the farm bill which was passed and believes that the 
present tariff bill will heap up the farmer’s burdens more than 
it will relieve him, and when this special session of Congress 
adjourns the farmer will be worse off than he was when the 
session was called, 

Again I wish to nmrake this statement in order that future 
generations may know that when I passed this way and con- 
sidered these bills that are before us now, I had certain definite 
thoughts concerning them, and that I expressed these views and 
felt that neither the Democratic Party nor the Republican Party 
were measuring up to the high standard as legislators that 
they promised to the farmers of the Nation in their platforms. 

Both the Democratic Party and the Republican Party prom- 
ised to the farmer, it is true, the enactment of certain laws, but 
they said that those laws would put the farmer on an economic 
parity with other industries. I do not believe the farm bill 
that we have passed will do that. I know that the tariff bill 
which is now before us will change and improve the economic 
position of the manufacturing interests and not the interests 
of the farmer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
nran yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
friend from Illinois. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. May I ask the gentleman what 
specific promise was made in either platform as to the kind of 
legislation to be enacted that has not been reasonably carried 
out by the present House of Representatives? When I read 
both platforms I am of opinion that our legislation squares 
with the platforms of both parties. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The platforms were largely 
confined to platitudes to please the farmer, promising to put him 
on a parity with other industries, Then we passed the so-called 
farm relief bill here, which will not in any sense of the word 
put the farmer where both Democratic and Republican Party 
platforms promised to place him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Both parties pronrised to create 
a farm board and to establish cooperative marketing. That has 
been done in the farm relief bill. Both parties promised to 
furnish ample resources in order to set up those things. Those 
promises have been written into the bill which was passed by 
the House. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That is true, but both parties 
promised the farmer that they would create a board and put 
at the disposal of that board enough money to not only do these 
things but also to place the farmer on a parity with other in- 
dustries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. That is what we have done. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. No; I doubt it. You have 
given that board unlimited power and have said to the board, 
“We do not know what in the world to do with the farm 
problem, but we hope you will find out what to do about it 
and will do it.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. We have put into the law a 
measure that will establish cooperative marketing associations. 
Those were the things we specifically promised in both plat- 
forms. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Yes; I gladly yield to my good 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. You promised to go farther 
and place the farmer on a parity with other industries. Do 
you think this tariff bill places the farmer on a parity with 
other industries? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I think it goes a long way in 
that direction, and I think the farm bill will help the farmer 
to reach an economic parity with other industries. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I think this tariff bill gives 
some increases to farmers that are really worth while, but 
the great trouble with the tariff is that so far as the farmer 
and the ultimate consumer are concerned, every time you give 
them $1 you take $10 out of their pockets. 

I will say to my good friends here that you can not write a 
tariff bill for my section which will place the farmers of my 
section on a parity with other industries while you write a high 
tariff on all manufactured articles. You can not do it. If you 
were to put an embargo on every commodity grown in the State 
of Georgia you would yet not be able to raise the farmer to a 
parity with other industries by a tariff when you put a tariff 
on the other manufactured articles which are written in this 
bill and which are protected in the bill. I am convinced we 
can never solve the farmer’s problems by a protective tariff. 
I am convinced that there is no way under the sun, by this 
tariff bill, for us to do anything for the farmer of my section 
more than offset, to some extent, the evil effects of the vicious 
provisions of the bill. In so far as the South is concerned, if 
you were to write a tariff which would amount to an embargo 
on the farm products, yet when you put your high tariff on the 
manufactured articles the farmer would lose more than he 
would gain by a tariff bill. Then, again, the farmer never gets 
a Square deal in the writing of a tariff bill; the farmer never 
gets a square deal in the preparation and in the presentation 
of a matter before the committee. I do not wish to say that 
the members of the House Committee on Ways and Means are 
dishonest, but what I do mean to say is this, that the great 
interests of the country, the manufacturing interests, the great 
Steel corporations, are able to come before that committee with 
greater pressure than the farmers. The average farmer only 
realizes that he will lose a small amount by the tariff and he 
can not afford to employ a lawyer to come before the committee. 
The average consumer says, “ Oh, well; they may run the price 
of my sugar up, but maybe my Congressman will take care of 
it.” He can not come and make a presentation for the con- 
sumers of sugar. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

, Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will be glad to yield to my 
riend. 

Mr. MICHENER. Do not the farm organizations appear here 
by experts and by their Washington representatives, men se- 
lected by the farmers themselves who remain in Washington 
the year round, who maintain bureaus to study these matters, 
and do not these organizations bring to the committee all the 
information which the farm experts have? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Well, that is true; they bring 
information to the committee, and yet that farm bureau does 
not have the money back of it that is back of the big corpora- 
tions, with their millions of money; they are not able to get 
the experts and they are not able to make campaign contribu- 
tions which will make the people who sit on the committee 
feel as kindly toward them as they do toward the big cor- 
porate interests. After all, they do not get a square deal. 
You take the Interstate Commerce Commission, for instance. 
The railroads are able to go there with abler lawyers than the 
man who rides on a ticket. The railroad people go there with 
abler lawyers than the man who pays the freight down in my 
district. In other words, great wealth, great corporate wealth, 
if you please, is able to hit sledge-hammer blows for every 
ounce of weight that the farmer is able to put on any com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. My understanding is that the 
farm organizations throughout the country, in the main, have 
recommended an increase in the tariff on sugar. Am I mis- 
taken about that? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Some of them evidently believe 
this would help the farmer who grows cane and bees. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. As far as I know they are 
unanimous in their indorsement—at least in our section of the 
country—of an increased tariff on sugar. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That may be true, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The gentleman was suggesting 
that the farmers were being overreached in the duty that was 
placed on sugar when, as a matter of fact, they came here 
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and through their representatives appeared before the com- 
mittee and urged an increase in the rate on sugar. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I was not intending to go into 
a discussion of any specific item in the bill. I am just arguing 
the proposition generally that in all these matters wealthy 
people come with briefs and with lawyers and have more 
force before committees and before various boards than the 
farmer and ultimate consumer, and the farmer is not as fully 
heard as is great wealth, which is insisting that certain rates 
be put on. This is true in committee hearings, board hearings, 
and in commission trials. 

I know that the hearings by the Ways and Means Committee 
on the tariff bill, for instance, were held just down the hall from 
my office, and I know that very few farmers went down there 
to represent the farmers, but I saw dozens and hundreds of 
men with large brief cases proceeding down that hall and 
standing around the door so you could hardly get past the 
door while the hearings were going on, and nearly all of those 
men were representing the big interests of the country. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does the gentleman minimize the fact 
that the farmers are represented here by certain distinguished 
Representatives as the gentleman now speaking, who has the 
privilege of the floor of the House and who takes advantage of 
that privilege two or three times a week to speak for the 
farmers, while these other men must go before the committee? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I thank the gentleman very 
much for that statement and I was just coming to that part 
of my argument. The farmers’ only hope are the Representa- 
tives in Congress, and when you bring in a bill like this tariff 
bill and bring in a rule to shut off their right to offer amend- 
ments, you deprive the farmer of the only hope left to him. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. MICHENER. Does not the gentleman appreciate the 
fact that it takes a majority of the House, expressing the will 
of the Members of the House, who are the Representatives of 
the people, to bring in any rule? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I realize that it takes a ma- 
jority of the House to bring in a rule. 

Mr. MICHENER. It will be majority rule and it will be a 
majority of the Representatives of the people speaking. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes; and I realize another 
thing just as fully. You do not appeal to all the Members of 
the Congress to vote for a bill just because your farmers want 
it done. The appeal is made that you had better stand with 
the Republican Party, and that same appeal has been made on 
my side when the Democratic Party was in power—that we 
ought to stand with the Democratic Party. The appeal is 
made that you ought to stand with your party regardless of 
what is right, and not to embarrass the President. I certainly 
would not embarrass the President of the United States. I 
said before Mr. Hoover was nominated that I hoped the Republi- 
can Party would nominate Mr. Hoover, because if the Demo- 
crats did not elect a good man we would then have a good man 
elected by the Republicans, and I saw in the Washington Post 
the other day a cartoon representing two men, one supposed 
to be a United States Senator and one supposed to be a Member 
of the House of Representatives, and they were saying to each 
other in this cartoon, “I wonder now what we can do to fur- 
ther embarrass the President.” 

I can tell you what you can do to further embarrass the 
President. I will gladly tell you what to do not to embarrass 
the President. 

Mr. MICHENER. Did that make such an impression on the 
gentleman’s mind that he is now trying to carry out the thought 
expressed in the cartoon? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. No; but it made an impression 
on my mind so that I can tell you what to do if you want to 
embarrass the President. If you want to embarrass the Presi- 
dent just pass this farm bill and the present tariff bill, without 
giving the farmers a square deal and raise the duties on manu- 
factured articles, as they are raised in this bill, and then let 
the people of the country find out just what is in the bill, and 
you will embarrass the President in that way much more than 
you would embarrass the President if you were to write a good 
bill, and bring in a rule which would open the bill up for 
amendment and give the representatives of the people, Mr. 
MicHENeER, the right to be heard. That is their only hope. You 
are right about that. That is the only hope they have. Please 
do not cut that off, but give us a chance to offer whatever 
amendments we may wish to offer to the bill, perfect the bill, 
and when you do that and pass it, President Hoover will not be 
ergharrassed, but will be well pleased, because then Congress 
will have passed a really worth-while bil. 
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* Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The gentleman. does not think 
the President is going to be embarrassed by anything we do 
here—we may be embarrassed. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. No; the President will not be 
embarrassed unless this body, Brother Wm.1ams—and that 
means you and the other Republican Members of the Congress— 
put in this bill items which do not give the farmers a square 
deal, but give the manufacturers more than they should have, 
and then President Hoover, although he might not indorse those 
specific items, may say, “I do not want those items in the bill, 
but I will sign the bill.” Then later on this would become a 
reason for the farmers of the country losing faith in that good 
President of yours and you would then embarrass him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Did you gentlemen read the 
speech on the tariff made by Governor Smith at Louisville, Ky., 
during the campaign? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes; I read practically all that 
he said and heard a good deal of what he said over the radio. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. You know what he talked on at 
Louisville? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. He talked about the tariff and 
undertook to assure the country that the Democratic Party was 
a protective tariff party, and I understood that subsequently 
telegrams were sent out to all the Democratic candidates for 
Congress asking them to approve of that position, and I would 
like to know if you received that telegram. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Absolutely; and that was about 
the only thing I agreed with Governor Smith on. So, when I 
was requested by Governor Smith’s headquarters to wire 
whether or not I approved his position, I wired my full ap- 
proval of this position on the tariff, ‘ 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. He agreed, practically, as the 
country understood, with the Republican position on the tariff 
and you O. K’d that position? ! 
, -—y LANKFORD of Georgia. He agreed to a _ protective 
ariff. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
stands for? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I am in favor of a protective 
tariff, but I am not in favor of a profiteers’ tariff. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Oh, I see the point. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I am for a tariff to protect the 
manufacturer, a tariff to protect the laboring man and the 
farmer, and one that will give all the people a square deal. 

I will tell the gentleman what I did. I voted for the emer- 
gency tariff bill some time ago when, as I now remember, I 
was the only Member from my State to vote for it. I will 
vote for the present bill if you will amend it so I can possibly 
vote for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
intends to do. 


And that is what the gentleman 


I will tell the gentleman what he 
He will vote for amendments giving rates to 
people he is interested in, and then he will vote against the bill 
on the final passage. ! 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will tell the gentleman what 
I will do if the bill ever gets to a place where I honestly believe 
it has more good in it for the common people than for the big 
manufacturing interests—I will vote for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. We never hope to convince the 
gentleman of that fact. ‘ 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The gentlemen’s party con- 
vinced me that the emergency tariff bill was good enough to 
merit my vote and I voted for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I ask for two minutes more, 
to yield to my good friend, Mr. Hoge, who is standing, seeking 
to ask me a question. 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOGG. I have listened with a great deal of interest to 
the gentleman’s remarks, and I always read his speeches in the 
ReEcorp with pleasure. He has stated that it takes a brief case 
and corporate wealth to get a satisfactory schedule out of the 
committee. For my information and the information of the 
House I would like to have him explain why it was they gave 
the onion growers 75 per cent increase when they did not have 
any brief case or representative of corporate wealth? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Oh, well, the Ways and Means 
Committee writes some good schedules. They did pretty well, 
for instance, on peanuts. I wish they would make the rate, 
though, a little higher on peanuts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOGG. Being a member of the Post Office Committee I 
read with a good deal of interest a scheme by the gentleman 
from Georgia for the Post Office Department distributing the 
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products of the farmers throughout the Nation. I wonder if 
the gentleman from Georgia who represents his State so well 
has turned back on that scheme 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. No; my bill is now pending be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture, and I hope the gentleman 
will help me in getting a hearing on it. It will give great 
relief for the farmer and also be a help to the consumer. 
I will have my parcel post extension bill before the committee 
of my friend as soon as that committee is organized. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is that the scheme of the gentleman 
from Georgia to deliver watermelons from the farmer to the 
consumer? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Generally, it is to deliver iden- 
tical packages from the producer to the consumer. Of course, 
watermelons, to my mind, are indentical packages and thus I 
have them and other farm products in mind when I seek the 
passage of this bill. [Applause.] 

Let me say in conclusion, 1 would be delighted if this bill 
should yet be perfected so as to permit me to support it by my 
vote. I very much fear this will not be done. 

There are several items in the bill which will be helpful 
to the farmer, but there are so many more that heap additional 
burdens upon the farmer and the ultimate consumer, until the 
bill at present is very unfair to my people. The duty on pea- 
nuts is good, but to my mind should be increased. There should 
also be given additional protection to those products which are 
shipped in to this country in competition with cottonseed and 
cottonseed products. I believe that there should be a tariff on 
cow hides, and, in fact, on every farm product that a tariff 
can at all help. Most of our products can not be helped. Long- 
staple cotton can be benefited by tariff, and certain grades of 
our tobacco would likewise be benefited by this protection. 
Piteh, tar, turpentine, and, in fact, all naval stores products 
can be helped by tariff. The producers of all these products 
should have, so far as possible, as much protection under this 
bill as is given to the manufacturers of other products. 

When you place a tariff on practically everything that my 
people buy, I become more determined to fight for a tariff on 
the things they sell, if I feel that a tariff will at all help the 
price of the particular commodity. 

I have done and shall continue to do all that I can to have 
the protection of the tariff extended to the items just mentioned. 
Time will not permit me to discuss them in detail at this time. 


I never lose hope as long as there is a chance, even though 


that chance may not seem worth while. I still hope that this 
bill will be made very much better before it goes to the Presi- 
dent for his approval. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rogers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I do not wish to take up your time with many figures. You 
have had figures of a tremendous number of imports of boots 
and shoes, and you know what a terrible situation confronts 
the leather industry and boots and shoes. 

I want to read into the Recorp what President Hoover said 
concerning the tariff on Oetober 15, 1928, in Boston: 

No tariff act is perfect. With the shifting of economic tides some 
items may be higher than necessary, but undoubtedly some are too low. 
This is particularly true so far as New England is concerned, 


Mr. Hoover said: 

The cotton and the wool industries have not for the past few years 
been in a satisfactory condition. They comprise about 26 per cent of 
New England’s industrial life. Their depressed condition has not been 
peculiar to New England. The same situation has prevailed through- 
out the world and is due largely to the same factors—style changes, 
production in new areas, and decided changes in the trends of con- 
sumption. There has been less hardship in the United States than 
abroad, and that fact has been due to the partial protection afforded 
in the tariff against inundations of foreign goods. 

Any change in the present policy of protection would, without any 
question, result in a flood of foreign textile products, which would 
mean no less than ruin to New England industry, both manufacturers 
and workmen. 

That our American textile industry and its workers need solid pro- 
tection is clearly demonstrated by a comparison of wages, and it must 
be remembered that our most severe competition from abroad always 
comes in those types of cloths in which the element of labor represents 
the chief item of cost. A woolen and worsted weaver in the United 
States earns an average of 65 cents an hour, in Great Britain 80 cents, 
in Germany 20 cents, in France 13 cents, and in Italy 8 cents. The 
American cotton weaver earns an average of 40 cents an hour, the Ger- 
man 17 cents, the Frenchman less than 11 cents, and the Italian 7 cents 
an hour, And New England wages are higher than these averages for 
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the whole country. The American protective tariff is the only assur- 
ance to our 600,000 families, who earn their livelihood in the cotton 
and wool manufacturing industries against the wages prevalent abroad 
and the conditions and standards of living which necessarily result 
from them, 


You have helped our cotton and woolen industries, and I am 
extremely grateful. They need help, for they are sick industries. 
You have helped the woolen and cotton textile industries all 
over the country by giving them an increased duty in these 
schedules. This protective tariff will mean that more work can 
be given to labor in our textile mills. It means more money in 
the pockets of the operatives; more money to be spent in the 
towns and cities where they live. 

We are desperately in need of help for our women’s boot and 
shoe and leather industries. I have always felt that to secure 
a tariff on leather and boots and shoes it is inevitable that a 
tariff on hides be given to the farmers. The farmers are en- 
titled to a tariff on hides and skins and it is only fair to give it 
to them. You already have the figures with relation to the 
importations of women’s boots and shoes, but I will quote some 
of them again. 

The production of leather boots and shoes in the United States 
for the year 1928 amounted to 344,357,724 pairs. The imports 
of shoes and slippers, free of duty, during 1928 amounted to 
3,250,982 pairs, or about 1 per cent of the production. 

During 1928 the imports of leather boots and shoes, exclusive 
of slippers, into the United States increased from 398,929 pairs 
to 2,616,884 pairs, or 655 per cent. In value for the same period 
the increase was from $1,246,178 to $8,254,224, or 562 per cent. 
The principal increase has been in women’s shoes, the imports 
of which during the 1923-1928 period was 1,653 per cent, or, in 
other words, the imports of women’s shoes in pairs during 1928 
was sixteen times greater than in 1923, and in value the in- 
crease was 1,000 per cent in 1928 over the value in 1923. 

During the first three months of 1928 there were imported 
into the United States boots and shoes, exclusive of slippers, 
754,968 pairs, valued at $2,315,773. In comparison with these 
figures the first three months of 1929—the current year—show 
imports to have been 1,592,031 pairs, valued at $4,591,914. This 
doubling of our imports in the first three months promises that 
during the year our imports will exceed 2 per cent of our pro- 
duction. 

The American boot and shoe industry can supply the entire 
domestic market. Why should it yield a part of that market to 
underpaid foreign labor? 

In a few years I believe you will have figures showing the 
importation of men’s boots and shoes to be as great. I believe 
in helping the industries of our own State and of our country. 
For instance, I wear only American-made shoes—only Massachu- 
setts-made shoes as a matter of fact. 

I wear garments made of cotton and woolens that are made 
in Massachusetts, and surely want to do everything to help 
those industries by a protective tariff. I have appealed re- 
peatedly to members of the Ways and Means Committee and 
I am now appealing to the Members of the House to place a 
tariff upon these products of these vital industries which 
are located not only in our own New England but all over the 
Nation. The Governor of Massachusetts, the Hon. Francis G. 
Allen, has telegraphed President Hoover and every member of 
our delegation in both Houses of the disaster that will come 
to Massachusetts if leather and boots and shoes are kept on 
the free list. The presiding officers of our Massachusetts 
Senate and House have sent resolutions to the Massachusetts 
delegation urging protection for these industries. 

When I was in Massachusetts immediately after the closing 
of the Seventieth Congress I discussed the leather and boot and 
shoe tariff question with Governor Allen. I believe every man 
and woman in Massachusetts realizes what a calamity it 
would be if our leather and boot and shoe factories should 
be forced to close. In my own district alone there are 35 boot 
and shoe factories and in Lowell over 500 persons are employed 
at the American Hide & Leather Co. I believe the committee 
will listen to the erying necessity of protection in order to save 
the very life of our leather and boot and shoe industries. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mouser]. 

Mr. MOUSER. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, it is impossible for everyone to agree upon the 
provisions of legislation containing the many ramifications of 
a tariff measure. The sentiment here expressed in debate is 
largely one of local interest, since nature has given various 
types of soil and different climatic conditions to different parts 





of our great country. Belleving that our paramount duty here 
in the matter of a limited tariff revision is for the purpose of 
assisting the American farmer in somewhat rehabilitating his 
present economic condition, I am ready and willing to support 
tariff legislation which may be of benefit to him regardless of 
his locality, and ali of us should assume the broad rather than 
the selfish viewpoint in this regard. Assuming the integrity 
and the sincerity of the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which can not be doubted, who have labored so un- 
tiringly in the enactment of this most complicated legislative 
measure, how can we, who have not had the benefit of listening 
to the unimpeached testimony of hundreds of witnesses, seri- 
ously find fault with their labors except for partisan or other 
personal labors. Being human, it is only natural for some of 
us to assume a purely local viewpoint or one of purely par- 
tisan interest if some item or items in this measure are not 
particularly beneficial to those who may reside in our par- 
ticular districts. I do not believe the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee have this view, or at least the majority 
thereof. I believe they have sat as judges and have carefully 
weighed the evidence which we have been unprivileged to do 
and have offered for our consideration the result of their 
deliberate judgment for the benefit of this country as a whole, 
with particular emphasis upon those engaged in a business 
which has been peculiarly and economically distressed. 

There are numerous organizations which pretend to repre- 
sent the viewpoint of the American farmer, but it is unfor- 
tunate for the farmers that some of these organizations through 
their alleged spokesmen do not agree upon the solution of 
this great agricultural question. How fine it would be and how 
enlightening to those of us who have only the desire to act 
wisely in their interest if a legislative program could be pre- 
sented by spokesmen who were recognized as representing the 
viewpoint of the American farmer as a whole rather than 
purely sectional interests. 

There is an organization of American farmers known as the 
National Grange which is perhaps more truly representative of 
the farmers of all sections of the country than any other. The 
leader of this organization is a man of great ability who knows 
first-hand the problem of the farmer and who has presented 
to us as spokesman of the farmers of this country his thoughts 
concerning remedial legislation. He is not an obstructionist but 
a constructionist. He is fair-minded enough to know that no 
legislation which may be enacted here may be perfect but he 
at least wants a start in the right direction so that as time 
goes on and we receive the beneficial result of experience we 
may better that which may be now enacted. I refer to L. J. 
Taber, who believed that in the Republican Party lay the best 
hope of enacting legislation to bring the American farmer back 
to somewhat of an economic parity with other industry. He 
agrees with the President’s ideas about the farm legislation, 
except perhaps the debenture, and he is in accord with the idea 
that although House bill No. 1 may not be perfect it is at 
least a big step in the right direction. I am proud of this 
great Ohioan who brings to us the most representative view- 
point of all the farmers of this country that we have been able 
to obtain. He is in favor of but is not insisting upon a deben- 
ture provision which might result in the defeat of all legislation 
for the farmer except the tariff because he knows that our great 
President will not sign a measure containing a provision which 
is unsound and would further the creating of already too large 
surpluses in food products which has contributed materially to 
the present economic condition of the farmer. Mr. Taber does 
not want delay. He wants action as promised by both great 
parties in order that the farmer may immediately enjoy some 
of the benefits which our legislative efforts may bring to them. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOUSER. I have just 15 minutes and my address will 
surely take all of that time. If the chairman would yield me 
five additional minutes I would be very glad to answer the 
question of the gentleman. 

With all due respect to the great men on the Democratic side 
of this Chamber, whose ability has distinguished them in being 
leaders of their great party in this House, I ask if any of us can 
recail a single speaker on the Democratic side of this House who 
has said a good thing about any single item in this bill except 
peanuts’ How about your promise to the American farmer? 
And if this bill is not right, why do not you give us something 
constructive to work on rather than make the same old Demo- 
cratic tariff speeches that we have heard for the past 50 years? 

I muy not agree with all the items of this tariff bill, but I am 
going to vote with the friends of a protective tariff in order that 
indusiries which have been showing in the red may make a 
reasonable and a legitimate profit. The sound judgment of a 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee tells us that there 
sbould be some further increase in tariff upon the importation 
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of sugar from Cuba, and Mr. Taber, the master of the National 
Grange, advises us that this is necessary if we are to assist the 
American farmer in all parts of this Nation in bettering his 
present conditions. The distinguished and very able gentleman 
from New York, who has not the first conception of farming 
conditions, may argue long and loud that by slightly increasing 
the tariff upon sugar we will burden the consumer. How can he 
explain the fact that prior to the enactment of a tariff upon 
sugar that sugar was higher to the consumer than it is with the 
tariff, and how can he logically say that some further protection 
should not be afforded the American farmer and the refiner when 
Cuban sugar is selling in his great city for 2 cents a pound? 
Are we here to enact legislation for the American farmer or 
are we convened for the purpose of aiding the Cuban, the Porto 
Rican, and the Filipino to the very great detriment of Americans 
who are engaged in the business of raising beets and cane for 
the purpose of sugar? Such arguments as advanced by the gen- 
tleman from New York may be particularly pleasing and sooth- 
ing to the people of New York City, some of whom would not 
recognize a sugar beet if they saw one, but it does not aid us 
in doing the job for which we have been called into extraordi- 
nary session. 

I have before me an article, which appeared in the Findlay 
Morning Republican, of Findlay, Ohio, on Friday, May 10, last, 
in which it is stated that the Continental Sugar Co. of that 
city will not be operated in 1929 unless it contracts at least 
2,500 more acres in its territory. Will the loss of this com- 
pany to Ohio this year work a hardship upon our State with 
a resultant loss to those who might be employed in that indus- 
try and will the farmers increase the production of sugar beets 
to the amount of acreage required unless redress is given? 

Since 1914 the undisputed testimony before the committee 
indicates that the cost of raising beets has increased 67 per cent 
upon the item of machinery alone, while the increase in the 
price of sugar during the same period has been only 7 per cent. 
In Colorado, according to our own Tariff Commission, the cost 
of growing beets in that State, over a 3-year period, per ton, 
without figuring interest on equipment and land, is $5.79; in- 
cluding interest, the cost to the farmer is $7 per ton. The 
farmer must receive more than the cost if he is to continue 
raising beets which are productive to his soil. 

If we encourage the American farmer to grow beets and sugar 
eane, he will diversify his crops and lower the surplus of 
others. The American farmer is entitled to a price on sugar 
that will give him a living wage and instead of growing 1,000,000 
tons a year, if necessary, we should grow all of our sugar. 
Much has been said about poor Cuba and much agitation and 
propaganda is now being put forth by the few American finan- 
ciers who have invested in Cuba. Naturally, they, as a few, 
want to convince this Congress as against the thousands of 
American farmers in whose interest we have been called. Are 
we going to do our duty toward the American farmer or are 
we going to listen to the organized propaganda of a few mil- 
lionaires who, having invested in Cuban sugar plantations, are 
advancing the subtle propoganda of increased costs to the 
consumer when experience has shown that this is net a fact? 
I say that the American market should be for the American 
farmer, even though it should slightly increase the cost to the 
consumer. I am quite sure that the people of New York City 
will not object—and can not object—to having the cost of sugar 
increased slightly when it is now being sold by Cuba in that 
city at 2 cents per pound. 

Let us permit the American farmer to build up a great home 
industry, which will not only improve his soil but which will en- 
able him to diversify his crops and tend to release us from the 
dependence upon the foreigner for one of the most important 
items of our national food supply. As L. J. Taber so well 
says, “The American consumer has been the beneficiary of 
the toil of the American farmer who has grown the American 
meal ticket.” We have already remitted tariff duty on Cuban 
sugar in 19 years to the extent of $435,000,000. If we have 
an obligation to Cuba because of putting the protecting arm 
about her and making her a free and independent nation, 
then, certainly, we have a greater obligation to the American 
farmer who has had the yoke of economic dependence about 
his neck until his land is not selling per acre in Ohio for more 
than the special assessments against it that he has contributed 
to good roads over which we ride in luxury. In agricultural 
communities, perhaps not in New York City, if the American 
farmer is bettered then business conditions will be bettered, 
American laborers will be employed at good old American 
wages, and they will spend these wages in these communities 
and thereby aid business conditions, even though the price 
of sugar to them as a consuming public may be slightly raised. 
We can not have a consuming public under present living 
costs without good, old fashioned American wages, which are 
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only possible through reasonable protective tariff which per- 
mits American industry to employ American labor at American 
wages. 

This principle has caused the American people, by vast ma- 
jorities, to give their votes to the Republican Party; and, see- 
ing the handwriting upon the wall, our Democratic brethren 
are now partially agreeing with us upon the tariff, at least 
for political expediency. But the American people are un- 
willing to trust this great question in the hands of those who 
have heretofore been antagonistic until they see demonstrated 
a sincere willingness on the part of the Democrats to become 
Republicans in the faith upon the question of the protection 
of American labor and industry as opposed to the low wage and 
the low cost of production in other countries, even though the 
consumer must pay a trifle more on account of the protection 
afforded. The consumer does know tRat he must be employed 
and receive money for that employment before he can consume. 

Permit me to quote at this time from a statement made by 
Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor: 


We realize, however, that any legislation that might be enacted and 
might be helpful would, of course, have a tendency to raise the price 
level, because that has been the ultimate objective. We believe that 
ought to be done, notwithstanding the fact that perhaps the cost that 
would follow the raise of the price level would fall somewhat upon the 
great consuming mass of labor. 

We think that it is really an economic crime that such a large num- 
ber of people in our great country should be producing a commodity 
below the actual cost of production, and we are conscious of the fact 
that that is going on and that the farmers are suffering very greatly. 
We believe that it is a menace to the welfare of working men and 
women, and to a continuation of our national prosperity and weil 
being. (From Mr. Green's statement before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, April 3, 1929, p. 530 of official printed hearings.) 


The leader of the largest single group of organized “ con- 
sumers” in the United States is not objecting to an increase in 
the price the farmers receive. 


We want to see the farmers prosperous— 
Mr. Green said— 


We are willing to help them to be prosperous by paying a little more 
for the things the farmer sells. We are anxious that the farmer should 
receive more money so that he can be made an active buyer and 
consumer of the things that labor produces (p. 532). 


In conclusion permit me to state that the sanre principle of 
economic stabilization applies to all raw agricultural commodi- 
ties as I have outlined in reference to sugar beets, both from the 
standpoint of profitable production and equally as well from the 
point of an orderly, efficient, and economic system of marketing. 
Let me emphasize and may we all remember that we are here 
convened by the strongest mandate a representative people ever 
gave to a President and his legislative branches of government, 
to afford and effect a farm-relief program, not only as applies 
to cooperative marketing, but also to a readjustment of tariff 
schedules to assist in the elimination of the spread now existing 
between agriculture, the basic industry of our country, and 
other now protected lines of industry. Are we big enough to lay 
aside personal and all other interests for the common interest 
of the whole country, and carry out the mandate of the Ameri- 
can people? We are being given an opportunity to render an 
account of our stewardship. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I shall not talk. to the length that I intended nor mention some 
of the things that I had hoped to because I have arranged to 
appear before the Committee on Ways and Means to-night to 
bring to their attention a few of the items that I believe should 
be included in this bill. In the extension of my remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend therein a brief 
taken from the report of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. GREEN. The tariff bill now before the House, although 
the result of long and tiresome effort by the distinguished mem- 
bers of our Ways and Means Committee, still fails to meet some 
of the most urgent demands of the American people. In the 
speech of the able chairman, Mr. Haw Ley, before the House on 
May 9, he said: 


We have increased the duty on nuts and vegetables as substitute 
crops. Instead of confining themselves to the production of a few 
great crops our farmers ought to be raising crops in great variety; 
not sell at one season of the year, as they do their grain, in tremendous 
quantities throwing on the market at one time millions of bushels, but 
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enable them to dispose of products at all times of the year as the 
market demands. If we can relieve the basic crops and develop more 
diversity in agriculture by the use of the tariff we will be rendering the 
most aid to agriculture, in my judgment, that it is possible to render. 

The Southern States from Florida to Texas are endeavoring to reach 
the market with their winter and spring vegetables. They have the 
climate, they have the labor, they have the soil, but they have very 
vigorous competitors. Mexico against Texas with Mexico scheduled to 
win without due protection to the domestic supply. Florida and other 
Southern States against Mexico and the isles of the Caribbean Sea. 
We have increased the duty on green beans from one-half cent to 3% 
cents a pound and the duty on green peas from 1 cent to 2 cents a 
pound. On cucumbers, squash, eggplant, and various other commodities 
of, that kind we have very materially increased the duty. So that prac- 
tically all the winter and spring vegetables sold in our markets can be 
produced in the United States in the course of time. Why should they 
not be so produced? , 


He further stated that— 


We have endeavored to hold an even balance between all the indus- 
tries of the United States, not on the theory that an ad valorem rate 
of a certain amount would solve the problems but that whatever rate 
was necessary for their protection should be written, based upon the 
information that we have. We have endeavored to treat them on the 
same basis. 


And further on in his speech he said: 


I could go around the map and show there were storm centers where 
the competition centered or where the competition existed only, but the 
people of the United States, whether they are in a small or large 
geographical area, where their production is appreciable in amount, are 
entitled to the protection of the tariff equally with everybody else. 


He also said: 


The foreign wages average only about 40 per cent of the American 
wages, and in some countries they do not equal 10 per cent of our wages 
in certain lines of industry. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the chairman has declared for a tariff 
which will carry equal benefits to every section of our great 
Nation and also equal benefits to every industry; and the peo- 
ple of the State of Florida appreciate to the fullest extent the 
inclusion in this bill of a tariff protection on certain of its fruit 
and vegetable products. This State has long needed such pro- 
tection and I believe that if these items are retained in the 
bill that great benefits will accrue to my State; however, in 
making up the schedules unfortunately a raise in rate was 
declined on avocados, papayas, mangoes, figs, watermelon seed, 
pecans, oranges, lemons, and wrapper tobacco. The tariff on 
these products undoubtedly should be raised, and I trust that 
the Ways and Means Committee will see fit before the bill is 
enacted to raise these items to the extent as has been sug- 
gested by the Florida growers. I respectfully request that this 
be done. 

If Chairman Hawtey’s statement reflects the belief of the 
party in power, I would like to call the attention of the mem- 
bers of that committee to the fact that you have left from 
your bill certa®m items which I think ought to be included. I 
am in hopes yet that your committee will amend this bill to 
a point where it will be acceptable to at least the members of 
the Florida delegation, and I certainly wish that you could 
amend the bi!l to the extent that would make it acceptable 
to every Member of the House who does represent the will 
of the entire American people. We need in our State a further 
protection on oranges. In this bill we have no increase in the 
protection on oranges. We did get 50 per cent protection on 
grapefruit, but you have declined to raise the rates on straw- 
berries or avocados or papayas or mangoes or watermelon seed, 
and on several others of the typically southern and Florida 
vegetables. 

If you are going to give protection where protection is 
needed, why not include these and encourage the agricultural 
industry to make our vegetables here in America? These 
foreign-grown fruits and vegetables are no less competition 
with one of your own industries than is the importation of 
foreign-manufactured goods. 

I call attention also to the fact that wrapper tobacco im- 
ported from Sumatra comes into competition with Connecticut, 
Georgia, and Florida grown shade tobacco. This is the most 
expensive way of raising tobacco, and you have declined so 
far to give us additional protection on this product. Con- 
necticut desired it and Florida and Georgia desired it, and so 
far have failed to get it. Our wrapper-tobacco growers will 
have to go out of business unless relief is given. There is no 
doubt about that statement, and I refer you to the report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, where the growers and 
experts stated those facts. 
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The bill has continued on the free list pine tar and naval 
stores, and this, to my mind, is a glaring discrimination against 
one of the country’s greatest industries, and is an agricul- 
tural industry, in favor of the few factories which use pine 
tar, turpentine, and rosin in the manufacture of their various 
products. In the pine-tar industry to-day the investment is 
about $2,000,000 in plants in the Southern States—North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Florida, and possibly other States. 

In my own State of Florida the investment in these plants is 
heavy. They manufacture pine tar to the yalue of $1,500,000 
annually. This tar is extracted from dead pine stumps. These 
stumps are usually taken from the fields of the farmers, car- 
ried in to the plants, ground up, and the tar extracted from 
them. In this process they not only save one of America’s most 
important products but assist the farmers in clearing and 
stumping, without cost, their fields. 

And, by the way, we are told that the purpose of this session 
of Congress is to assist the farmers. If you desire to assist the 
farmers of the Southeast, why not place such a tariff duty on 
imported pine tar as will enable the American tar producers 
to continue their operations? 

Four or five years ago the rubber industry began using this 
tar in the manufacture of rubber tires and in renovating old 
rubber. When the British monopoly brought about extortionate 
prices on rubber used in America, then the manufacturers 
sought a substitute and found with marked success the possi- 
bility of the substitution of tar. 

In 1926 the price of pine tar was from 35 to 37 cents per 
gallon and yielded a favorable return upon the investment. 
In 1927 the price was reduced to 25 to 28 cents per gallon 
and last year it went down to about 25 cents per gallon. This 
reduction was caused through the importatien of pine tar, 
principally from Russia, Poland, and Finland. In these foreign 
countries where the wage and standard of living conditions 
are much lower than that in the United States, this tar can 
be produced for about 11 cents per gallon. I have just quoted 


Chairman HAwLEy in his statement showing the great difference 
in the cost of American labor and that of foreign countries. 
It actually costs 25 to 28 cents per gallon to produce pine tar 
in the United States. 

The freight rate from Danzig and Archangel to New York 
is about the same as the rate from the Guif ports to New York; 
and by the way, something is undoubtedly wrong with trans- 


portation charges when the same amount is charged to trans- 
port products from Russia and Poland across the Atlantic to 
New York as is charged from, say, Savannah, Ga., to New 
York. It occurs to me that if the Republican Party would 
bring about a reduction in freight rates the naval-stores in- 
dustry and the farmers of the country could be better served 
than in any other manner. 

The amount of pine tar imported is constantly increasing. 
About 400 barrels in 1925 to 15,000 barrels in 1928, and if this 
importation increases further the pine-tar plants of the South- 
east will, every one, have to shut down and go out of business. 
The average annual production of pine tar in the United States 
for the past three years has been approximately 425,000 barrels 
of 50 gallons each. The importation of from 15,000 to 20,000 
barrels per year of foreign tar during the past two years has 
had a great deal to do with the reduction in the price of pine 
tar manufactured in the United States, and there is every indi- 
cation that the importations of foreign pine tar will increase 
more rapidly in the future. 

A gallon of pine tar weighs about 9 pounds, and if the Ways 
and Means Committee will place a tariff of 2 cents a net pound 
on imported tar, then this amount added to the 11 cents a gallon, 
the cost of production of foreign tar, it would enable the Ameri- 
can producers to carry on their production. A tariff of 2 cents 
a net pound is a very reasonable tariff on pine tar. This would 
not cause the consumer to pay an extortionate price for the 
product, but would only maintain the price sufficiently to enable 
American production. The American tar producers are not 
asking a prohibitive tariff or a tariff which will greatly increase 
their net earnings. They are asking for only such amount as 
will assure them sufficient return on their capital to enable them 
to do business. There are almost a thousand American wage 
earners employed in these pine-tar plants, and these wage earn- 
ers are surely entitled to such protection as is necessary to 
enable their employers to remain in business and meet their pay 
rolls. 

On last Saturday, May 11, when the distinguished tariff pro- 
tection stalwart, the gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowTHeEr], 
wus addressing the House, in reply to my question to him rela- 
tive to tariff on tar and naval stores, he replied: 

I want to say to the gentleman that I am always in favor of protec- 
tion on avy commodity that needs it, whether it is in Florida or any 
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other section of the country. I am for it as a matter of sound American 
policy, and it does not make any difference to me where it is needed. 


Now, I trust that his opinion relative to the necessity of tariff 
on pine tar and naval stores may be concurred in by the other 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee; 
therefore, Chairman HAw tery, I respectfully request that your 
committee offer an amendment to the bill now before the House 
which will carry this 2 cents a net pound protection on Ameri- 
can-produced pine tar and pitch of wood. 

At this time I also request Chairman HaAwtery and his fellow 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee to 
transfer naval stores (turpentine and rosin) from the free list 
to the dutiable list and grant us a tariff of 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem on same. The naval-stores industry is undoubtedly one of 
America’s greatest agricyltural industries. As my colleagues 
know, this industry is confined to the Southern States, particu- 
larly to those of the Southeast. Raw pine gum is extracted 
from the southern pine tree, and through the process of dis- 
tillation rosin and spirits of turpentine are extracted. 

There are some 1,400 producing plants or establishments in 
the United States. In 1921, 23,378,854 gallons of spirits of tur- 
pentine, valued at $13,356,790, and 1,661,624 500-pound bar- 
rels of rosin, valued at $10,796,975, or a total of $24,276,000, 
were produced. ‘This was produced by 1,418 establishments, 
of which 490, producing $8,231,775 worth of products, were in 
the State of Florida. In the operating year 1924-25, 27,174,580 
gallons of turpentine and 1,790,087 500-pound barrels of rosin 
were produced. Of this the State of Florida produced more 
than one-third, and its largest naval-stores shipping port, Jack- 
sonville, shipped 11,707 tons of turpentine and $2,219 tons of 
rosin, besides dross and other products. 

Since 1925 investments in this industry, I believe, have in- 
creased to approximately $60,000,000, and the production to 
approximately 28,500,000 gallons of spirits and 2,000,000 barrels 
of rosin; therefore, in the interest of probably the largest naval- 
stores producing State in the Union, I respectfully ask that you 
give us a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on rosin and turpentine. 

Practically 70 per cent of the world’s supply of naval stores 
is produced in America. France produces some 20 per cent, the 
remainder being produced by Spain, Portugal, Mexico, and 
India. France, Spain, Portugal, and Mexico have protective 
tariffs on their naval stores, and, in some cases, these tariffs 
are exceedingly high. I will inclose herewith a portion of the 
brief submitted to the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
by Mr. Carl IF. Speh, who is secretary of the Pine Institute of 
America (Inc.), the brief including the tariff rates in these 
countries, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if we are to have a tariff law which will 
earry out the statement as made by the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. Haw ey, it is absolutely necessary 
for tariff protection to be extended to our naval-stores industry. 
Through foreign competition the price of naval stores, as well 
as tar, is lowered. Although the importation into our country 
of foreign-made turpentine and rosin is small, yet it serves the 
purpose of beating down the American market and is costing the 
naval-stores industry of our Nation millions of dollars annually. 
This loss by the industry is ill afforded. The operating ex- 
penses are annually increasing. The cost of labor, of course, is 
increasing annually. The labor in the naval-stores industry is 
hard; in fact, I know of no other industry in which stronger 
physical ability of employees is required. At the average naval- 
stores farm the laborers rise at early dawn and in many cases 
go 3 to 8 miles to their work and begin work by 5 or 
6 o'clock in the morning and invariably labor until the sun 
has disappeared beyond the western horizon, and they repeat 
this action for six days in the week. Even then many of these 
laborers are unable to obtain for their labor sufficient wage to 
acquire for them the actual necessities of life. These may be 
classed as unorganized laborers. My colleagues well know my 
stand in the interest of a square deal for organized labor, be- 
cause I believe in the dignity of labor and the majesty of 
toil, but these poor wretched laborers in the naval-stores in- 
dustry, unorganized, unprotected from the hazards of climate— 
storms, rains, and other atmospheric agencies—are drudging on 
and on, daily, weekly, monthly, and annually, and, in many 
instances, unable to obtain as a result of their labors even the 
actual necessities of life, and it is for this unorganized labor 
that I am to-day asking your consideration. 

The employers, I firmly believe, are allowing them every 
penny of wage which they can allow under their present mar- 
keting conditions; in fact, many of them have been so liberal 
with payment of their laborers until their businesses have gone 
into bankruptcy. The owners and operators of the naval stores 
firms are not in any manner to blame for the low scale of 
wages allowed to the employees. They are paying all possible, 
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and in many instances more than good business management 
wiil permit; but the trouble is that the price of their products 
has been lowered and beaten down by the importation of for- 


eign-made naval stores produced by foreign labor whose wage | *9nt! eM : 
| Spirits of turpentine is used chiefly in the manufacture of paints, var- 


standard is far lower than that in the United States. Mr. 
Speaker, I respectfully urge the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee to amend the tariff bill by allow- 


ing 10 per cent ad valorem duty on imported turpentine and | 
| produced by France, producing about 18 per cent, Spain 5 per cent, fol- 
The time of the gentleman from Florida | 
| this country produced approximately 85 per cent of the world’s produc- 


rosin, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN, 
minutes? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. GREEN. Now, these other countries have a very high 
protection on all of these products, as will appear by the report 
taken from the Committee on Ways and Means that I shall put 
in the Recorp. 

I make these statements with the hope that the Committee 
on Ways and Means will grant this protection. I base my 
position respecting the tariff bill upon the statement that has 
been made by the chairman of that important committee. I 
have heard statements made here in the last few days, hurled 
from one side of the Chamber to the other side; I have heard 
gentlemen on the Republican side and gentlemen on the Demo- 
cratic side present statements here about this party and about 
that party-~statements that would cause you to believe that 


Mr. Chairman, may I have five additional 


our whole country is going to be destroyed if some little product | 


is not written into the bill. 

They would have you believe that if there had been no 
Republican Party and no Democratic Party our Nation would 
be doomed to-day. I am not an alarmist. 
position. I do think that the Democratic leader and 
associates should have been allowed to have something to do 
with the writing of this bill, but I am not an alarmist, and I 
believe that, regardless of what duties are written into this bill, 
our country is going to go on. I believe that the American peo- 


ple, who could grow from less than 12,000,000 to 120,000,000 in | 
the small interval of a century and a half—I believe that sane | 
people can carry on our Government here and bring protection | 
factory 


to American industries and farmers. I believe the 
hands of America will continue to be the great standard yard- 
stick by which the hopes of labor in foreign nations may be 
arrived at. I believe the wheat fields of the Northwest will 
continue to nod their heads to the morning sun. I believe the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania will continue to belch forth their 
black diamonds. I believe the great iron industry down in 


Alabama will continue to bring forth from the bowels of the | 
I believe the cane plantations of | 
their | 
acreage, and that the people of America will continue to have | 


-arth this great treasure. 


Louisiana and the Everglades cf Florida will increase 


sugar to satisfy their wants. I believe that in my own State 


of Florida our vegetables will continue to grow and our oranges 


will keep their golden standard. I believe, my friends, also 
that in the great coast expanse of my State and that of Cali- 
fornia the yacht and the little canoe and the pleasure boat will 
ride those majestic waters the same as the albatross and sea 
gull. 
that may or may not be accomplished by a tariff bill; but even 


so, bear in mind Kipling’s poem, “If,” which I have not the | 


time to quote, and remember that the people who constitute 
your Nation and mine look to us for legislation all the way from 
the North to the South and from the East and the West, and 


they should be represented in this bill alike and represented | 


alike for all. 

Give us protection in our section. 
section. 
link. If you impoverish an industry in Dixie, my friends, you 
weaken your Nation. If you impoverish an industry in the 
Northwest or the Northeast in like manner you weaken the re- 
sources and the stability of your Nation in the name of justice 
give us amendments to this bill which will carry protection, 
prosperity, and equity to the Southeast. [Applause.] 

BRIEF OF THE PINE INSTITUT OF AMERICA (INC.) 

The Pine Institute of America represents all branches of the nayal- 
stores industry; that industry, 
spirits of turpentine and rosin. We respectfully ask that these two 
commodities, spirits of turpentine and rosin, now in paragraph 1688 of 
H. R. 7456, tariff act of 1922, be taken from the free list and be given 
a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Take protection in your 


The average annual value of the production of rosin and turpentine | 


in this country is 
570,000 barrels 


approximately $60,000,000. 
(50 gallons) 


this is 
and about 


In quantity, 
of spirits of turpentine, 
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I do not take that | 
his | 


So, my friends, I could enumerate a number of things | 





Remember that no chain is stronger than the weakest | 


the principal products of which are | 
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2,000,000 barrels (500 pounds) of rosin. These two commodities are 
valuable raw materials used in the manufacture of many products. 
Rosin is used chiefly in the manufacture of soaps, varnishes, paints, 
synthetic resins, paper size, printing inks, Hnoleum, and lubricants. 
nishes, polishes, synthetic chemicals, and medicinal preparations. 

The United States produces approximately 70 per cent of the world’s 
production of turpentine and rosin. The remaining 80 per cent 1s 


lowed by Greece, Portugal, Mexico, and India. Prior to the World War 


tion. There is a tendency on the part of the other producing countries 


| to increase their production, and on the part of several countries, as for 
example, those of Central America and the Dutch East Indies, to start 
| a naval-stores industry. 


We export approximately 50 per cent of our production, our foreiga 
buyers being chiefly England, Germany, and South America. In each 
of these keen competition is felt with the production chiefly from 
France, Spain, Portugal, and India. 

We import a quantity equivalent to less than 1 per cent of our 
production. Such a small volume of imports in most industries would 
have little effect. Turpentine and rosin, however, are marketed on a 
daily price established at Savannah, Ga., which market is recognized 
by the entire world. Experience has shown that the importation of 
even such a small amount as 1,000 barrels of rosin can have the effect 
of unduly depressing this single market. 

The American naval-stores industry wish to correct this condition, 
and therefore ask that a tariff be levied. Such a tariff would not raise 
the general selling price in this country, but would prevent the 
occasional bearish influence created by such,importations. We also call 
attention to that general condition which applies to most industries, 
namely, the lower cost of production of these commodities in foreign 
countries, 

Competition in this country is felt by the importation, without duty, 
of turpentine from Mexico, where we see a growing industry, with the 
possibility of vast development. Such importations make it extremely 
difficult for the American producer to move his product from the South 
Atlantic producing territory to the West coast in competition. 

The naval stores industry uses as its raw material either the grow- 
ing southern yellow pine tree or the dead down wastes and stumps. 
In the latter case the utilization of these wastes makes it possible to 
clear lands for agricultural purposes, deriving an income from the 
clearing. In the case of the production from the living tree, a 
permanent developing naval stores industry will make it possible to 
economically reproduce southern yellow pine. 

Our brief, therefore, is based upon the to stimulate and 
Perpetuate the production of rosin and turpentine in this country, and 
the feeling of protection against the certain increase in importations, as 
foreign production increases will be a big factor. 

Foreign producing countries have recognized the necessity of pro- 
tecting home production, and have imposed prohibitive import tariffs 
on rosin and turpentine, with the resuit that practically none of the 
American production finds a market in these countries. 

The following are tariffs which are applied: 


desire 


France 





; ‘aie 
j | 
| Frances per Equivalent 


Spirits of turpenti ; ; 
pirit tury _ | 100 kilos G.| per gallon 


General tariff 
Minimum tariff . 
Rate applying to Unitec 


States. o<e 


Equivalent 
to per 280 
pounds 


gross 


Frances per 
| 100 kilos G. 


General tariff 32. 00 $1. 593 
Minimum tariff__- _ 398 
Rate applying to United States M46 


Added to the above is a 2 per cent sales tax imposed on importations, 
Based upon the average Savannah market for this season this 
sales tax, would be approximately 12.8 per cent on the spirits of turpen- 
tine and 12.6 per cent on the rosin imposed upon American products. 


, with the 


Spain 


Peseias per 
100 kilo- 
grams 


E quiva- 
lent per 
gallon 


Spirits of turpentine 





First tariff. ' — $0. 4763 
Second tariff! . 1920 


1 Second tariff applies to United States. Rate of exchange—| peseta equals $0.193. 
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Spain—Continued 


Pesetas per| Equivalent 
100 kilo- per 280 
grams gams 


Rosin 


First tariff 36. 50 
BODO COTE ©. onciinnccknnincsrestenteensessnnenuenneenene aa 12. 50 


$8. 947 
3. 064 


1Second tariff applies to United States. Rate of exchange—1 peseta equals $0.193. 

In addition there is imposed a surtax on importations. 

Based upon the average Savannah market for this season, this would 
be, exclusive of the surtax tax, approximately 42.7 per cent on the 
spirits of turpentine and 38.3 per cent on the rosin. 

Portugal 


Equivalent 


Escudo per 
kilo per gallon 


Spirits of turpentine 


$0. 0353 
- 0176 








Equivalent 
to per 280 
pounds G. 


Escudo per 
kilo 


$1. 372 
686 





1 Minimum tariff applies to Unjted States. 

Rate of exchange—-escudo equals $1.08. 

Added to the above specific duties there is a 214 per cent surtax 
applied based on the c. i. f. duty-paid value of the goods. 

Based upon the average Savannah market for the season this would 
be, including the surtax, approximately 6.4 per cent on the spirits of 
turpentine and 11.1 per cent on the rosin levied on American products, 


Merico 


Equivalent 
per gallon 


Spirits of turpentine, applied to United States $0. 1691 


Equivalent 
to per 280 
pounds Q@, 


Rosin, applied to United States $3. 58 

Rate of exchange—1 peso equals $0.47. 

Added to the above is a 12 per cent surtax based on ec. i. f. value of 
importations. 

Based on the average Savannah market this is equivalent, including 
the surtax, to 49.5 per cent on the spirits of turpentine, and 56.8 per 
cent on the rosin imposed on American products. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. SELvIc]. 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Chairman, there are two or three matters 
in connection with the proposed tariff rates on dairy products 
that I wish to call to the attention of the House. 

These products are casein, butter, and vegetable oils. I do 
not at this time attempt to discuss these matters exhaustively 
but simply desire to call to the attention of the House during 
the time that the tariff bill is being considered a few facts 
regarding these products. 

CASEIN 


Casein is a by-product of skim milk which is used by coated- 
paper manufacturers, glue manufacturers, and producers of arti- 
ficial cork, leather, rubber, ebony, horn, celluloid, and sundry 
articles. The dairy farmers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Califor- 
nia, New York, and other States want a tariff of 8 cents per 
pound on casein in place of the present rate of 2% cents per 
pound. 

The imports of casein come principally from Argentina. Over 
27,000,000 pounds were imported in 1927. The domestic pro- 
duction was 18,000,000 pounds. The dairy farmers maintain 
that they can produce 300,000,000 pounds of casein a year if 
given fair protection at little or no advance in the cost of 
vasein over present prices. 

They can not, however, compete with the low labor cost of 
Argentine whole milk which sells for 96 cents per hundred, as 
against two to three times that price in the United States, 
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They ask that the American market for casein be given the do- 
mestic producers who stand ready and able to make casein, both 
in sufficient quantity and of high and uniform quality. 

The farmers of the United States are facing a serious situ- 
ation with respect to their market for milk powder which is 
another outlet for the skim milk. The saturation point for skim 
milk has nearly been reached. There are over 10,000,000,000 
pounds of skim milk wasted every year, which indicates the 
possibilities of securing a profitable return from casein and 
skim-milk powder if the domestic market is safeguarded for 
these products. 

The chief objections to an increased duty on casein come 
from the coated-paper manufacturers. They won in the Ways 
and Means Committee when the present tariff bill was written, 
as it carries no increase in the casein rate. 

In the hearings before the tariff committee the objections 
raised by the paper manufacturers were held by the dairy 
groups not to be valid. 

The dairy experts testified that American casein is the equal 
of any other. They testified that the trade that buys casein 
‘an get the quality it seeks. I am including telegrams from 
casein manufacturers supporting this testimony. 

To the contention that the coated-paper manufacturers are 
losing out in foreign trade I wish to cite Department of Com- 
merce figures showing that this trade increased from $3,764,000 
of coated-paper exports in 1922 to $5,973,000 in 1927. 

The coated-paper trade testified that their business was on 
an unprofitable basis due to high cost of casein. Their record 
of volume shows a gain of from $13,623,000 in 1921 to $31,- 
970,000 in 1925, with a still greater increase in the past few 
years. The September, 1928, orders were 6.6 per cent over 
those of the same month, 1927. 

The increase of 5% cents per pound that is requested in the 
tariff rate on casein, even if reflected in an increased cost to 
the paper trade, according to the testimony submitted at the 
hearings, would amount to less than one-half cent per pound. 

It is maintained that the present price of casein, which is 
about 15 cents per pound, would not be greatly increased if 
the higher protection were granted, which would result in an 
insignificant increase in the cost of coated paper, but that the 
domestic market for casein would be stabilized. 

The tariff was originally intended to help infant American 
industries. The casein industry is, to a certain extent, such 
a one. It is growing. In 1922 casein plants, numbering 74, 
produced 6,907,000 pounds of casein. In 1927 the number of 
plants had increased to 130, with a production of 18,033,000 
pounds. 

The dairy farmers demand that campaign promises be kept. 
The dominant note in the campaign was to give the American 
farmer the full benefit of the domestic market. An embargo 
is not wanted. A tariff rate that will meet competitive condi- 
tions is all that is asked. 

The present session of Congress was called to fulfill the cam- 
paign pledges of 1928. In this instance, the market for casein 
exists in America. The bulk of a supply comes from a foreign 
country. The American farmer can furnish ten times the 
present domestic requirements of the best grade of casein that 
can be made. 

Some doubts have been expressed regarding the quality of the 
domestic casein. I will place in the Recorp two paragraphs on 
Early Attempts to Use Casein from Casein and Its Indus- 
trial Applications, by E. Sutermeister. He is chief chemist 
for the S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Westbrook, Me., 
and is considered an authority on the subject of casein: 


When casein was first used for coating paper it was being made as 
a by-product in many small creameries, and because it was a by-product 
little care was given to its manufacture. There was also no uni- 
formity in the methods employed, some allowing the milk to sour 
itself, some adding acid and some using the rennet process. Sometimes 
the kinds of casein were kept separate and sometimes they were mixed, 
se ‘at it was not Only general to find the lots working differently, 
but it was not at all uncommon to find several barrels out of a carload 
which could not be used at all and had to be returned to the shipper. 
Under such conditions it was very difficult to locate the source of any 
trouble, and the confusion was increased by the fact that the users 
had little knowledge of the way to handle cascin and were more or 
less prejudiced against it. Doubtless many lots of casein were re- 
jected which could be used to-day without difficulty, but in the early 
days they caused endless trouble and confusion. 

Conditions are now greatly improved, both because the preparation 
of the casein is better standardized and looked after and because the 
paper coater knows much more about handling it to the best advan- 
tage. It is seldom that a lot of casein now has to be rejected because 
of poor quality, or even that unsatisfactory samples are received. 


The weekly quotations on casein taken from Oil, Paint, and 
Drug Reporter, which is the trade paper for casein industry, 
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show that domestic and imported casein prices run practically 
the same. The following table gives quotations from January 
7 to May 6, 1929: 


Quotations from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter 
CASEIN (IN BAGS) 


Domestic 
Imported, 
fine 
ground 


20-30 
mesh 


80-100 
mesh 


Standard 
ground 





i 
Cents | 
I is cinccines linia nied 15-15% 
Jan. 14, 1929. 15-1514 1514-1534 
Jan. 21, 1929. 1514 158% 
Jan. 28, 1929... 16 ihg 
Feb. 4, 1929_.- 16% 
Feb. 11, 1929__ 1614 
Feb. 18, 1929__ 
Feb. 25, 1929_- 
Mane4, 1929... 
Mar. 11, 1929_. 
Mar. 18, 1929_- 
Mar. 25, 1929... 
Apr. 1, 1929... 
Apr. 8, 19 
Apr. 15, 
Apr. 29, 1929..... 5 4 7a 5 
i ireicaceceeccecae os 5 | 1634-17 | '16%-17 | 154-16 


Cents 
154-1534) 





1 Quotations changed from ‘‘Imported”’ to “‘ Argentine.” 


Since requesting that the casein item be reopened a number 
of telegrams and letters have been received which refer es- 
pecially to the quality of domestic casein as compared to im- 
ported casein. I will read them and request that they be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

The first one is a telegram received from the president of Land 
O'Lakes Creamery Association : 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 14, 1929. 
Hon. C. G. SELVIG: 

Understand statements are being made to the effect that American 
milk will not make casein equal in quality to foreign casein. We have 
analyzed casein made in Argentina as well as in our own plant and 
have made tests in conjunction with large paper mill and find there 
is no truth to this statement. We can make casein equal, if not 
superior, to foreign manufacturers. 

JoHN BRANDT, 
Land O’Lakes Creameries. 


Boston, MASS., May 15, 1929. 
Hon. C. G. SELVIG, 
House Office Building: 

Milk dealers here believe increased production and improved quality 
would come with increase in casein duty. Market would be provided 
for skimmed milk now being thrown away. Hood estimates increase 
New England production at least 30 per cent. Dealers state higher 
duty will make possible greater centralization of manufacture and 
control of quality. 

NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. H. Bronson, Statistician. 


Boston, Mass., May 1}, 1929. 
Hon. C. G. SELVIG, 
House Office Building, Washington D. C.: 

Since 1922, under 2\%4-cent duty on casein, production domestic casein 
increased from 7,000,000 pounds to 18,000,000 pounds in 1927. First 
half year figures indicate 1928 production 22,000,000 pounds. Casein 
price last year averaged 2% cents above 1922. Believe additional pro- 
tection we ask would bring out an additional 20,000,000 pounds in 
United States, particularly as dry skim powder production now returns 
to more for skim milk than casein. Large milk dealers here yesterday 
refused us adequate surplus milk prices claiming surplus skimmed milk 
a liability. Reasonable casein prices will provide market for surplus 
skim, give higher returns to producers, and give manufacturers op- 
portunity to improve quality of casein produced. 

NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
W. H. Bronson, Statistician, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 14, 1929. 
Hon. C. G. SELVIG, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Argentine casein is known as lactic casein; manufacture very simple; 
American manufacturers could easify duplicate or improve Argentine 
quality. The only reason they do not do so is because lack of profit 
makes casein practically waste product and no care used in manufacture, 
nor does it pay to invest in proper plant. Casein manufactured by 
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makers of milk sugar. Muriatic casein is not considered as good for 
Some kinds of paper work as lactic casein. 
C. MAHLON KLINE, 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 1}, 1929. 
Hon. C. G. SELvta, 
House Office Building, Washington D. C.: 

My attention again drawn to statements being made in connection 
with casein tariff that quality American casein is inferior to Argentine, 
this being inherent on account of feed conditions. As one having been 
associated with casein manufacture in all its phases, including the 
technical, since 1902 not only in California but in the Middle West and 
East I wish to say that statements referring to inability to manufacture 
high-quality casein from milk of this country are in error and without 
foundation. Casein of high quality has been made during all seasons of 
the year and may be produced in ample quantities to meet requirements 
throughout dairy sections of United States. Owing to fluctuations in 
market often below cost, casein manufacture is hazardous and is un- 
satisfactory outlet for skim milk. What is required is sufficient tariff 
protection to stabilize markets and justify engaging in its continuous 
manufacture. We believe dairymen of this country are entitled to stable 
market, and, with stable market, manufacture will be sufficient to meet 
demands at price levels little or no higher than during past year. 

Cc. E. Gray, 
President Golden State Milk Products Co. 

Here is a letter from one of the large casein concerns: 

New Yor«k City, May 15, 1929. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CHEMICALS AND OILs, 
Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives. 

Sirs: Replying to a telegram of the 14th, received from Congressman 
SELVIG, we would state that a certain proportion of the Argentine pro- 
duction of casein is of inferior quality, as is the case with domestic 
casein. Casein made in California, Idaho, and a large portion of the 
New York State output is superior in quality to Argentine casein. A 
large portion of the domestic casein output is equal in quality to Argen- 
tine casein. In our opinion, that portion of the domestic production 
which is now inferior in quality could be improved in quality by simple 
changes in methods of production. 

We also attach a memorandum regarding the matter of increased duty 
on casein glue if the duty on casein is increased. 

We can not too strongly urge that adequate protection of domestic 
casein producers requires that duties on tapioca and casein glue be fixed 
in proportion to whatever duty on casein is finally decided upon. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE CASEIN MANUFACTURING Co., 
A. F. GriGnon, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


This letter was received this morning from St. Paul, Minn.: 


Twin City MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, May 13, 1929. 
Hon. C. G. SELvVIG, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SELVIG: We saw by yesterday’s papers that you have been 
assigned to present arguments for casein. We also noticed the request 
for definite information as to whether high-quality casein can be pro- 
duced in the United States. 

F. B. Hulls, of Minneapolis, has been buying casein and has been 
connected with the industry for 38 years. He hag bought for many 
paper manufacturers and for other industries. In 1927 and 1928 his 
purchases in Wisconsin and Minnesota amounted to 1,667,392 pounds. 
He is one of fow buyers operating in this territory, and estimates that 
he secured less than one-fourth of the product produced. He is thor- 
oughly convinced from his connection with the industry that the casein 
as made under his supervision is fully as good as imported casein. 

Mr. Prestholdt, of the Monite Waterproof Glue Co., of Minneapolis, 
has flooded the country with statements arguing for putting casein 
on the free list. In 1927 he bought from Mr. Hulls 973,253 pounds 
of domestic casein, and in 1928 he purchased 694,139 pounds. Mr. 
Hulls feels that this was a large part of the casein used, and not much 
inyported casein was used in this factory during this period. Recently 
imported casein is being used, and reports are that business is falling 
off rapidly. 

Buyers have manipulated prices in the past in such a way that 
farmers here never knew what the price would be. Since 1920 casein 
prices as paid to buyers in Minnesota have ranged from 4% cents a 
pound to 18 cents a pound. At one time we could not move casein 
at any price. We had to hold it several months to get 4% cents. 
There is a feeling among producers here that buyers do not encourage 
quality, but prefer to buy at a very low price. It is probable that this 
poor casein is mixed in with high-grade casein, giving the buyer a 
handsome profit. 

We have secured samples of domestic and imported casein and are 
having them analyzed at the University of Minnesota and will rush any 
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information secured to you at once. Will also welcome your sugges- 
tions as to further lines of investigation. Naturally the paper people 
who want cheap casein are not going to give us any information which 
will be valuable, but the facts as to prices paid and an analysis and 
available skim milk should be sufficient. 
Yours very truly, 
H. R. Leonarp, Manager. 


There can no longer be any doubt as to the quality of domestic 
casein. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Coming now to more general discussion of the dairy industry 
and its interest in the present tariff bill, it is conceded by all 
that protection against imported foreign dairy products must 
be uniform in the rates as they apply to butter, condensed or 
evaporated milk, casein, cream, cheese, or any other form. 
Increased domestic production of dairy products, because of the 
relatively lower returns in other lines of agriculture, present 
problems that can only be met by enlargement of the market 
and by giving the domestic market to our own farmers. 

Much work is being done by the National Dairy Council in 
educational programs to increase the consumption of dairy 
products. There is a certain market for all the dairy products 
our United States dairy farmers can produce if the consump- 
tion of fluid milk could be increased up to the normal require- 
ments of children. Industry advertising and public-health pro- 
grams working along this line can double the present consump- 
tion of milk and still fall short of the requirements set by food 
specialists as being necessary for the health and vigor of grow- 
ing children. 

The dairy interests have set themselves seriously to the task 
of widening the domestic market, but they can make no progress 
unless the tariff schedules are enacted which will afford them 
protection against foreign imports which displace our domestic 
products. 

The inadequacy of the dairy tariff schedules in the 1922 tariff 
act is evident to all. The adjustments made by the Tariff Com- 
mission bear witness to this. In the first place, butter should 
earry a higher import rate than 12 cents. It is a processed 
commodity. The industrial schedules which protect our labor 
and the capital invested in our manufacturing establishments 
earry on the average a rate in excess of 40 per cent. Butter is 
entitled to the same rating, which would place the import duty 
The different dairy prod- 


at not less than 15 cents per pound. 
ucts convertible in form and differing mainly in the amount of 
the basic butterfat content should be placed on a parity with 
butter at this rate. 

This convertibility demands an equalization of rates which is 
not previded for in the present tariff act but which has been 
given recognition in the pending bill, reckoned, however, unless 


an increase is granted, on a 12-cent tariff on butter. In my 
calculations I am using the 15-cent tariff rate on butter. Based 
on the amount of butter and the skim milk that can be produced 
from one gallon of fresh milk, the duty on this product should 
be 8 cents per gallon. Expressed in terms of butter, one gallon 
of fresh milk is equivalent to 0.4128 pound. At 15 cents per 
pound this is entitled to a rate of 6.2 cents per gallon of milk. 
The 85 pounds of skim milk at 2 cents per pound would be 1.70 
cents per gallon, making the final equivalent rate on milk 6.2 
cents for the butterfat plus 1.7 cents for the skim-milk content, 
or 7.9 cents per gallon. 

- Cream, which now has a 20-cents-per-gallon rate, would be 
advanced to 60 cents per gallon based on a 40 per cent butter- 
fat content. One gallon of cream having a 40 per cent butter- 
fat content will produce 4 pounds of butter. The equivalent 
rate on cream to a 15-cent rate on butter would, therefore, be 
60 cents a gallon. 

Considerable imports of powdered and evaporated whole milk 
and powdered cream enter the United States because the rates 
in the present tariff act on those products are not in line with 
the rate on the basic product, butter. Twelve and one-half 
pounds of whole-milk powder can be manufactured from 100 
pounds of whole milk. There are 11.6 gallons of milk in 100 
pounds of milk. The equalized duty on 100 pounds of milk 
will be 92.8 cents cr 7.4 cents per pound. With the addition of 
2.6 cents per pound to cover lower manufacturing costs in for- 
eign competing countries, the adjusted duty requested on 
powdered whole milk is 10 cents per pound. 

Evaporated whole milk requires an import duty of 3 cents per 
pound to conform to the rate on powdered whole milk. Con- 
densed milk, which is sweetened condensed or evaporated milk, 
requires an import rate of 4% cents per pound. Powdered 
cream, 14 cents per pound. 

In the present tariff act there is little or no attention given to 
these equivalents, Fresh milk has a duty of 2% cents per 
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gallon, and cream 20 cents per gallon, which made it profitable 
to import both for making butter in order to avoid payment of 
the higher equivalent tariff duty on butter. The Tariff Com- 
mission remedied this to a certain extent in the new rates pro- 
claimed by the President on April 13, 1929. 

In the tariff act of 1922 evaporated milk carries a duty of 1 
cent a pound; sweetened condensed milk, 14% cents a pound; all 
other condensed or evaporated milk, three-eighths of a cent a 
pound; whole milk powder, 3 cents a pound; cream powder, 7 
cents a pound; and skimmed milk powder, 1144 cents a pound. 
The rates are not based on the relative amounts of milk, cream, 
or butterfat included in each, and therefore are inaccurate and 
unscientific. 

The same is true regarding cheese, which now carries a duty 
of 5 cents per pound, excepting the form of cheese which re- 
ceived an increased rate from the Tariff Commission. As 100 


| pounds of whole milk will produce 10 pounds of cheese, to agree 


with the milk duty of 8 cents per gallon the equivalent duty 
on cheese should be 8 cents per pound on American or cheddar 
cheese. The duty on casein should be increased also, as Mhs 
already been fully stated. 

The dairy industry embraces a total farm value of nearly 
$3,000,000,000. Over one and one-half million farmers depend 
upon milk and its products for the greater source of their in- 
comes. This great industry is entitled to protective rates which 
are calculated on the known relationships that exist among the 
different forms of dairy products and which are based on a 
sound foundation. It is of tremendous importance to Minne- 
sota, which is one of the leading dairying States in the United 
States, that the pending tariff bill should accord full protection 
to all the dairy products and by-products. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


I now come to another very important matter in relation to 
not only the dairy industry but to the entire group of farmers 
engaged in livestock production, The farm organizations and 
the spokesmen in Congress who represent agricultural districts 
gave detailed testimony to the Ways and Means Committee re- 
garding vegetable oils and fats. The farmers are demanding 
adequate protection from foreign vegetable oils and fats, and 
particularly from the duty-free coconut oil coming from the 
Philippine Islands. This menace of increasing vegetable oil im- 
ports is the most disturbing of any that confront our dairy, hog, 
Because of the inseparability in 
relationships of the oils and fats and the oil-bearing raw mate- 
rials from which such oils and fats are extracted they niust all 
be considered together. Tariff protection in this schedule will 
be nullified (a) if preferential treatment is accorded to any 
vegetable oil because it comes from the Philippine Islands, and 
(b) if inedible fats are exempted from the imposition of an 
adequate tariff duty. Farmers must prepare to fight to the last 
ditch against both of these exemptions, because either one of 
them will destroy the effectiveness of tariff protection in this 
schedule. 

The list of vegetable oils on which a 45 per cent ad valorem 
duty is requested is a long one. The tariff act of 1922 recog- 
nized these importations and imposed duties on some, but these 
duties were only feeble attempts to give protection to American 
producers. 

Imports of fish oils, wool grease, hempseed oil, linseed oil, 
olive oil, various nut oils, coconut oil, cottonseed oil, peanut oil, 
soy-bean oil, and combinations and mixtures of animal, vege- 
table, or mineral oil must be made dutiable. 

In addition adequate duties are demanded on beef and mut- 
ton tallow, oleo oil, oleo stearin, lard and lard compounds and 
substitutes, castor beans, cotton, hemp, flax, poppy and sun- 
flower seed, apricot and peach kernels, soya beans, copra, tung, 
palm and palm kernel fats, rape and sesame seeds. Some of 
these items have been adjusted in the pending bill. 

The interchangeability in use of the different vegetable oils 
and the fats imported necessitate a scientific tariff treatment 
which is not found in the present tariff Jaw and which has not 
yet been incorporated as a definite and uniform plan in the 
pending bill. Obviously, if the vegetable oils originating in the 
Philippines are permitted to come in duty free, a full degree of 
protection will not be accorded our domestic producers. The 
annual importations from these islands cost the American 
farmers, directly and indirectly, upward of $150,000,000 a year. 
In 1927 there were 577,497,000 pounds of coconut oil imported 
duty free to the United States from the Philippine Islands. 

The vegetable-oils schedule in the tariff bill to be enacted is 
fraught with good or ill to the American farmer. It would be 
a calamity now not to grant him protection equal to that which 
has aided industry, in the main, to maintain itself in prosperity 
all these years. 
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The entire membership of the House will, I am sure, join in 
the effort to give adequate protection to agriculture at this 
special session of Congress, called for that specific purpose. 
| Applause. ] 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Snetz, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2667) to 
readjust the tariff and had come to no resolution thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 1 
minute p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 16, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: 
States Code, title 28, section 152 (Judicial Code, sec. 79), by 
providing two terms of court annually at Rockford, in the west- 
erp division of the northern district of Illinois; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 2963) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, and acts in amendment thereof; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 5 

ty Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 2964) to restore Fort Negley, 
at Nashville, which was used and occupied by Federal forces 
during the Civil War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 2965) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to lease concessions on reservoir 
sites, and other lands in connection with Indian irrigation 
projects; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 2966) to provide for the care and maintenance of the 


Guilford Courthouse National Military Park; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


Also (by request of the War Department): A bill (H. R. 
2967) to authorize the charging of transportation costs on Quar- 
termaster Corps supplies, equipment, and material to the appro- 
priation from which such supplies, equipment, and material were 
procured ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 2968) grant- 
ing a pension to the regularly commissioned United States 
deputy marshals of the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas, including the Indian Territory, 
now the State of Oklahoma, and to their widows and dependent 
children ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bil) (H. R. 2969) granting aban- 
doned public buildings and grounds at Sitka, Alaska, to the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 2970) providing for the gar- 
nishment of and levy of execution on wages and salary of civil 
employees of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 75) providing 
for a joint committee of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives on reorganization of the administrative services of the 
Government; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as foliows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 2971) granting a pension to 
Julia A. Barber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 2972) granting a pension to 
Jane Mick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 2973) for the relief of Sam 
Perkins; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2974) for the relief of Myer Morris; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2975) for the relief of Davidson County, 
Tenn., and the city of Nashville, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2976) to authorize the President to present 
the distinguished «flying cross to Lieuts. Lowell H. Smith, 


A bill (H. R. 2962) to amend the United | 
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Leslie P. Arnold, E. H. Nelson, and John Harding, jr.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H,. R. 2977) granting a pension to Alice C, 
3ranch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2978) granting a pension to Julia Wade; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2979) granting a pension to James W. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensivns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2980) granting a pension to Mariah H. 
Bowen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2981) granting a pension to Fred Allen; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2982) granting an inerease of pension to 
Thomas H. Rogers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2983) for 
the relief of Samuel F. Tait; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 2984) granting six months’ 
pay to Mary A. Bourgeois; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 2985) granting a pension to 
Eva Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

$y Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 2986) for the relief of 
Michael F. Calnan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 2987) granting an increase 
of pension to Milissa S. Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2988) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Greene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 2989) granting 
a pension to Matt Hogan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 2990) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of Maurice D. Loewenthal as a war- 
rant officer, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 2991) granting a pension to 
Emily B. Jennings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2992) granting a pension to Amanda 
White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 2993) granting a pension to 
Myrtle Austin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 2994) granting a pension to 
Charlotte Buck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 2995) granting a pension 
to Daniel Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2996) granting a pension to Edward 
Chaney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2997) granting a pension to Alma Kash; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2998) granting a pension to John Johnson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2999) granting a pension to John Brown; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3000) granting a pension to Neva Staple- 
ton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3001) granting a pension to Arthur Mc- 
Daniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3002) granting a pension to William Camp- 
bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3003) granting an increase of pension to 
Dury M. Craft; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 3004) for the relief of 
Arthur Moffatt, deceased ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3005) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Joseph G. Grissom; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3006) granting a pension to Ella Girton; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3007) granting a pension to Mary Me- 
Daniel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3008) granting a pension to Carrie York; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3009) granting a pension to Alfred Street- 
er; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3010) granting a pension to Gustav A, 
Seyfert ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3011) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Senseney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3012) granting a pension to Amanda E. 
Roy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3013) granting a pension to Bertha C. 
Hammer Rentfrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3014) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Plumb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3015) granting a pension to Samantha E. 
Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3016) granting a pension to Alice Henry; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 3017) granting a pension to Harriet C. 
Hardacre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3018) granting a pension to Sarah Funder- 
burgh ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3019) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Dyer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3020) granting a pension to Minnie Chap- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3021) granting a pension to Amanda Bland; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 3022) to provide for the ad- 
vancement on the retired list of the Navy of George Dewey 
Hilding ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 3023) granting a pension 
to Ella Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 3024) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Speck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3025) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3026) granting an increase of pension 
to Marie Fell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3027) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael J. Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 3028) for 
the relief of William A. Hynes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 3029) granting 
an increase of pension to Martha A. Terwilliger; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8030) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Symonds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 3051) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara Daved; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3032) granting an increase of pension to 
Susie P. Van Nostrand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8033) granting a pension to Ida Van 
Loan MeWhood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8034) granting 
an increase of pension to Julia Finley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 3055) granting 
an increase of pension to Emily M. Cunningham; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A Dill (H. R. 3086) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harmon E. Deck; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 3087) granting a pension to 
Laura P. Tucker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

406. Petition of the Polk Van Ness and Larkin District As- 
sociation, memorializing Congress of the United States for a re- 
duction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

_ 407. Petition of the Garage and Property Owners Associa- 
tion of California, memoralizing Congress of the United States 
for a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned 
incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

408. Petition of the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smith’s Helpers, Local 168, of San Francisco, Calif., urging 
the Congress of the United States for a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

409. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution of California Oil and 
Gas Permittees and Lessees Association, relative to regulations 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior relating to oil and gas 
prospecting permits and leases; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

410. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Big Six Post, No. 
1522, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, recording 
their united and emphatic protest against the deplorable con- 
ditions brought about by the eighteenth amendment and its 
enacting laws, and therefore demanding their repeal; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

411. By Mr. GREGORY: Petition of U. S. Copeland and 
other citizens of Ballard County, Ky., urging enactment of 
legislation authorizing increased pensions for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

412. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Wayne Township, Starke 
County, Ind., Farm Bureau, asking for adequate protection 
to our American producers of peppermint oil, ete.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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413. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of citizens of 
Saginaw County, Mich., protesting against proposed legislation 
for the simplification of the calendar; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 
Tuorspay, May 16, 1929 


Rey. Joseph R. Sizoo, D. D., minister of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, all whose ways, though past finding out, are 
altogether ways of love, we pause at the opening of this session 
to bless Thee for Thy goodness. The lines have fallen unto us 
in pleasant places and a goodly heritage is ours. Thou art 
better to us than we deserve. Doubt has dimmed our vision. 
Pride has shut the doors of our souls. The bitterness of dis- 
appointed hopes has closed our hearts to Thy presence. Pardon 
again those moments in which we have forgotten Thee. May 
we see afresh Thy constant love and know that Thou art yet 
with us always unto the end of time, that the cords which are 
broken may vibrate once more. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Tuesday, May 7, when, on 
request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to. their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glenn 
Black Goff 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 
Borah Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Burton Harrison 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Hayden 
Couzens Hetlin 
Cutting Howell 
Dale Johnson 
Deneen Kean 
Dill Keyes 
Edge King 
less La Follette 
Fletcher McKellar 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 

to their names. A quorum is present. 
ACQUISITION OF NEWSPAPERS BY POWER TRUST 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to announce 
Senate that to-morrow at 12 o’clock, on the convening 
Senate, if I may secure recognition, I expect to offer 
remarks upon the acquisition of newspapers by the 
Trust. 


MeMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
na 
*hipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
tansdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


to the 
of the 
a few 
Power 


UTILITY COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, several days ago the Presi- 
dent sent in the names of two gentlemen for appointment as 
public-utility commissioners of the District of Columbia, Mr. 
H. H. Hartman and Mr. Mason M. Patrick. He gave a short 
history of each. I ask unanimous consent that the same be 
printed in the Recorp and that immediately thereafter may be 
printed the protest of the Washington Consumers’ Guild against 
their appointment. The protest-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that it is executive business to which 
he is referring. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know I can only have it done by unani- 
mous consent, The protest has been published in the papers, but 
has not been published in full. It is a matter which I am quite 
sure every Senator should see before the nominations are voted 
on. It can only be done by unanimous consent and I am asking 
consent. If any Senator objects, of course it can not be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we in the 
rear of the Chamber have not been able to hear the request of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Let the Senate be in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will repeat mry request. Several days 
ago the President sent in the names of Mr. H. H. Hartman 
and Mr, Mason M. Patrick to be public-utility commissioners 
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of the District of Columbia. 
each, which I think should be included in the Recorp, us it gives 
his side of the matter. Since that time a protest has been filed 
by the Washington Consumers’ Guild, by E. M. Riegel, director. 
I am asking that both the protest and the President's statement 
in reference to the two men be published in the Recorp for the 
information of Senators. Of course it can not be done except 
by unanimous consent and I am asking unanimous consent that 
it be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it being an executive matter, I 
object to it being printed in the Recorp at this time. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Objection is heard. The presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials is in order. 


CONDITIONS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, yesterday I received a great 
many letters in regard to the proposed strike investigation. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp four let- 
ters which I have received this morning. I wish to say that 
these letters show that there is no objection if there is a full 
investigation that shall include the country as a whole. The 
writers of these letters say they would welcome any such inves- 
tigation if it included all sections, but they are opposed to it on 
fundamental grounds and for the reason that such an agitation 
just at this time would be especially harmful when a band of 
communists are sowing the seeds of revolution among the mills 
and mill people in North Carolina in such a way that they ought 
not to receive any encouragement of any kind. 

There being no objection, the letters were 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


ordered to be 
CANNON MILLS Co., 
China Grove, N. C., May 15, 1929, 
Hon. LEE 8. OVERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your letter requesting my opinion concerning the proposed 
Wheeler resolution was greatly appreciated. 

It is quite evident that you have sized the situation up better than 
the papers. While there is no objection on our part from the stand- 
point of having anything to cover up, it is a most inopportune time to 
start an investigation. It is a well-known fact that the conditions 
generally pictured in the papers are the exception rather than the fact. 
It would be most unfortunate to do anything at this time to encourage 
the radical element, which is causing the trouble in the South at this 
time. Their principles and teachings are entirely different from those 
of our employees. 

If the proposed resolution is passed, by all means jt should include 
all sections of the country, and I feel sure that the South would have 
nothing to lose and mach to gain from an investigation showing the 
comparative conditions of the different sections of the country. 

Wishing to thank you again and assuring you of my hearty support 
on your stand in this matter, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. Swink, 
Vice President Cannon Mills Co. 


_-- 


Survey, N. C., May 14, 1929. 
Hon. Ler 8S. OvERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have your favor of the 11th asking for my opinion 
of the Wheeler resolution. I might divide what I have to say into two 
parts: First, expressing the opinion of the organization to which I be- 
long, the Cleveland Cloth Mill Co., of Shelby, N. C., and speaking per- 
sonally, I wish to say that we would be glad to be investigated by any 
properly constituted authority that would do the job in an efficient 
manner. We operate a rayon or silk mill on schedule of five days per 
week. A number of the weavers employed by us earn from $6 to $8 
per day for operating only four looms each. We have been told that 
we pay the highest seale of wages in the United States for the class of 
work done. Our help is very efficient in its line. We furnish homes 
for our help and every residence is provided with most of the modern 
conveniences and the majority of our houses are of brick construction. 
Therefore, speaking for our plant, we would welcome any fair and effi- 
cient investigation that might be made by the proper authorities. 

In the second place, I am personally of the opinion that the State 
rather than the United States Government is the proper authority to 
both investigate and regulate the occupation and pursuits of its citizens. 
An investigation without authority to regulate would be largely a nullity. 
Therefore, feeling that the regulation of such matters should be in the 
hands of the State government, I am of the opinion that investigations 
should be made by the same authority. 

With kindest personal regards and sentiments of esteem, believe me, 

Yours respectfully, 


O. M. MULL, 
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Norwoop, N. C., May 15, 1929. 
Hon. Lege 8S. OVERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your recent letter and will say 
in reply that we do not see where any good can come from an investi- 
gation, but that it may, on the other hand, give an opportunity for much 
false testimony and great encouragement to the element of unrest. The 
State of North Carolina invites us to organize and run a business that 
will give employment and a living to those who seek this kind of work. 
We feel that North Carolina, after doing this, is the one to regulate, if 
we need regulating. If an inquiry is ordered, certainly make it apply 
to the industry all over the country, but hope you will fight the whole 
thing, because, as we see it, the motive behind it is an evil one. 

Yours truly, 
Norwoop Mrc, Co. 
By J. F. SHINN. 





CHATHAM MANUFACTURING Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., May 14, 1929. 
Hon. Ler S. OVERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR OVERMAN: Answering yours of the 11th, we have noted 
with great interest and pleasure your demand for fairness in the sena- 
torial investigation of the textile industry. 

So far as my company is concerned we have never feared any kind of 
fair investigation. We pay, we think, as high wages as is paid by any 
textile plant in the United States making anything like similar goods. 
Our employees seem happy and satisfied. We like them and we believe 
they like us, and we get along famously together. I think you are 
entirely correct in your opinion that, should an investigation be made, 
it should embrace the whole industry, North and South. 

Feeling that you are always on the watchtower, not only for the ben- 


| efit and defense of your own constituency but of the best interests of the 


Nation 

fidelity. 

Wishing you many years of health and happiness, I am, 
Cordially yours, 


as well, I want to express my cordial appreciation of your 


H. G. CHATHAM. 

THE TARIFF 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 

have the clerk read at the desk a short editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News, May 16, 1929] 


AND FARM RELIEF 


The Chair 


AWAY FROM DEMOCRACY 


Dangers to democratic government have developed from three direc- 
tions in the Washington fight over tariff and farm relief. Altogether 
apart from the merits or demerits of subsidy by high protection and 
debenture as such, these contested issues are revealing official tendencies 
to depart from orderly processes of representative government. 

Republican leaders in the House contemplate refusing to receive the 
farm relief debenture bill passed by the Senate 54 to 33. They are cer- 
tain they can defeat the Senate bill in an open fight, thanks to the Presi- 
dent's vigorous opposition to it. But they do not want to be embar- 
rassed by voting on it and do not want to run the risk of its weakening 
the tariff measure. Therefore they propose to keep the Senate bill out 
of the House altogether by the simple expedient of calling it “ revenue 
legislation,” which constitutionally must originate in the House. 

This plan is plain legislative trickery, an evasion of constitutional 
duty. It probably will fail, perhaps even before the leaders commit 
themselves to it officially. 

Similarly the House leaders planned to prevent debate on the high 
tariff bill by imposing a gag rule. Fortunately, the plan caused such a 
furor it was abandoned as apt to hurt more than help the bill. But 
here was a case of legislative dictators willing virtually to disfranchise 
the millions of American citizens and their congressional 
opposed to the bill. 

The third danger is different in kind. It pertains to Mr. Hoover's 
action Tuesday in raising the duties on window glass, flaxseed, milk, and 
cream. 


spokesmen 


We are not at the moment concerned with the justice or injustice of 
these four specific increases. Nor do we question the legal right nor the 
motive of the President in so acting. 

But we seriously question the value of the flexible provision of the 
tariff law which gives the President this power to change rates up to 
50 per cent. It has failed in seven years of experiment. It has oper- 
ated in fact to boost many rates and lower but few. It has made the 
Tariff Commission subservient to the President. It has transferred an 
important legislative function of Congress to the President, an adminis- 
trative official. And it has failed to produce in practice any virtues to 
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compensate for such a serious departure from the American form of 
government, 

The full absurdity of the flexible provision is revealed by the present 
situation. Here is the President, acting legally under that provision 
and on recommendation of a majority of the Tariff Commission, fixing 
the rate on four of the worst disputed schedules in the whole tariff 
range. And all the while Congress—the body constitutionally empow- 
ered with this responsibillty—is not only in session but actually in the 
midst of framing a general tariff law including those four schedules, 

It might be that most citizens would much rather trust Herbert 
Hoover as an individual than this Congress to frame a scientific tariff 
law. But that is quite beside the point. 

This continuous concentration of greater and greater power in the 
Presidency, of which this tariff-making prerogative is only one example, 
is a negation of our plan of government. It tends to destroy one of the 
basic safeguards of government by the people. No good can come of it. 

CANCER RESEARCH 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have introduced a bill direct- 
ing the Commerce Committee, of Which I am a member, to inves- 
tigate the cause and cure of cancer and to recommend appro- 
priations by Congress for carrying on this work. 

I am giad to say there has been no opposition to my bill by 
any of the Senators. 

Cancer is a great curse to the human race, worse than war, 
as more than 125,000 Americans die annually from cancer. One 
person out of every nine in the United States dies of cancer, 
After they become 40 years of age, one woman out of: every 
four and one man out of every five die of this disease. More 
people die in the United States every year from cancer than 
Americans were killed in the World War. 

Since I introduced this measure I have had letters from every 
part of the United States showing the deep interest in this 
the most serious of all our problems. Cancer is on the increase 
all over the United States as well as other countries of the 
world. 

Germany, France, Belgium, Sweden, the British Empire, 
and many other countries are spending millions of dollars annu- 
ally in cancer-research work. 

The committee having charge of this investigation are all 
deeply interested in it and I feel sure that their recommenda- 
tions will be carried out by Congress, and the good to be 
accomplished will be incalculable. 

I received a number of interesting letters from every section 


of the country from physicians engaged in the research work | 


and ask to be printed in the Recorp a copy of one sent me by 
Dr. Ellice McDonald, of Philadelphia. 

“here being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorb, as follows: 

PLANS FOR CANCER AID 

The advances in the care and treatment of cancer are such as to 
alter the present methods as applied in this country. In Europe, 
everything points to the establishment of special cancer centers for 
the care, study, and treatment of cancer. The necessity for these 
centers arises from the fact that the advances in the treatment of 
cancer are so special that they require special appliances, special ap- 
paratus, and surgeons with special training and education. 

This has been put into practice by the Government of Belgium, and 
the minimum requirements for a grant are: 

(a) A complete surgical service with facilities for consultation for 
cancer patients. 

(b) An installation of machines for deep X-ray therapy, consisting 
of at least two pieces of apparatus, with a minimum capacity of 200 
kilovolts, 

(c) An amount of radium of not less than 500 milligrams, 

(d) A laboratory where research work, examinations, and necessary 
analyses for diagnosis and treatment shall be carried out. 

The British Empire cancer campaign collects and distributes more 
than £200,000 yearly, and the British Government is this year con- 
tributing £100,000 for the purchase of radium for the treatment of 
cancer. In addition to this amount, £150,000 is being collected, so that 
there will be, in all, for the purchase of radium, £250,000. The British 
Government will expend this year, therefore, through collections and 
contributions, £450,000. King Gustay, of Sweden, has given the present 
collected for him on his seventieth birthday, amounting to $370,000, 
for the purchase of radium for the treatment of cancer. The Govern- 
ment of Belgium contributes 1,000,000 gold francs yearly to the study 
and treatment of cancer. 

The British Empire cancer campaign has for its purposes: 

(1) The maintenance of existing cancer-research centers at their 
maximum efficiency by financial assistance. 

2) The encouragement and establishment of new cancer-research 
centers in association with universitics and medical schools and the 
development of new schemes of cancer research. 

(3) The financial support of individual eancer-research workers under 
approved conditions, 
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(4) The coordination of cancer research generally. 

Cancer is the greatest human problem of the present time because it 
is the greatest single cause of death. One hundred and twenty-five 
thousand people die yearly from cancer in the United States. Fifty- 
four thousand people died in 1927 of cancer in the British Isles, Every 
child in the United States living to the age of 10 has a 10 per cent 
chance; every person living to the age of 35 years has a 20 per cent 
chance of dying from cancer. Of every $11 paid in claims for death 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., $1 is paid in claims for cancer 
deaths. In the State of Pennsylvania the mortality from cancer has 
increased 62 per cent in the last 22 years. 

It is obvious, therefore, that cancer is a problem which is becoming 
increasingly important. Its control divides itself into (1) the study 
of the disease with the hope of improving existing methods, the research 
activity, and (2) the application of present methods of treatment, the 
patient activity. These are bound up in each other, and every research 
should be connected with a patient activity. 

The existing methods of treatment are unsatisfactory; although, in 
skilled hands, over 40 per cent of all patients can be cured, as is re- 
ported by the Radium Hemmet, the cancer center at Stockholm. Such 
good results are not obtained in this country, but it is possible to 
improve the results in this country by means of the establishment of 
cancer centers and the training of men in the modern treatment of the 
disease. 

The present existing methods should be extended and improved and 
new methods elaborated. This can only be done by organized cancer 
centers which have research and patient activities combined, after the 
plans of the Governments of Great Britain and Belgium, 

These cancer centers should have certain definite specifications and 
grants of money from the Government, or collected by them, and should 
be given under controlled conditions of specifications, so that there 
be no waste and no useless expenditure. 

For this purpose the directors of existing cancer centers should be 
formed into an advisory committee, along the lines of the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign, so that there be exact and expert advice as 
to expenditures. 

Any new cancer centers established in the United States should be 
required to fulfill the necessary specifications as to skilled personnel, 
apparatus, and equipment before getting authorization from the Govy- 
ernment, 

It should be emphasized that the study and treatment of cancer is a 
special work, requiring special education and training. The ideal is 
to have full-time doctors and research workers, giving all their time to 
cancer and acquiring special skill in its treatment. Cancer is s0 
important a menace that it is a public-health activity, and the most 
important public-health activity at the present time. It is worthy of 
governmenal expenditure and effort. 


ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp a copy of a letter sent the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, together with a copy of an opinion recently handed 
down by John C. Pollock, United States district judge, sustain- 
ing the action of the Indian Bureau in the Jackson Barnett 
case, the letter and opinion both relating to the administration 
of Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the letter and opinion were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Unitep Srares DEPARTMENT OF THH INTERIOR, 
OrFIcE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, May 9, 1829. 
Hon. LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
Chairman Committce on Indian Affairs, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: For your information and for the information of your 
committee there is inclosed a copy of a decision rendered by Judge 
John C. Pollock, United States judge for the eastern district of Kansas, 
dismissing two amended petitions filed by the Department of Justice in 
a suit pending in the District Court of the United States for the North- 
ern District of Oklahoma v. Marshall L. Mott. The suit was insti- 
tuted by the Government to recover from Mott $15,000 which he re- 
ceived in Government bonds from Anna Lowe Barnett, wife of Jackson 
Barnett, a restricted Creek Indian of the Five Civilized Tribes, the 
bonds being a portion of the bonds given by Jackson Barnett to his wife 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

It will be noted by Judge Pollock’s decision that one of the amended 
petitions dismissed was filed on April 22, 1929, as suggested by Pierce 
Butler, jr., who made a report to the Attorney General just before 
March 4, 1929, and that he holds that the Secretary of the Interior had 
full power and authority to approve the gift. 

I would respectfully request that your committee include this opinion 
as a part of my explanation of the Barnett case and that it be incor- 
porated in the printed hearings. 

Respectfully, 
Cras. H, BURKB, 

(Inclosure.) 





1929 


In the District Court of the United States for the Northern District of | 
Oklahoma 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, Vv. MARSHALL L. Morr, DEFEND- 
ANT, No. 343 Equity 

MEMORANDUM OF DECISION ON APPLICATION OF COMPLAINANT FOR LEAVE | 

TO FILE A SECOND AMENDED BILL OF COMPLAINT 


By this suit the Government, as guardian of a full-blood, incompetent 
Creek Indian, one Jackson Barnett, seeks the recovery of $15,000 of 
tovernment bonds heretofore held by the honorable Secretary of the | 
Interior in trust for said Barnett under the provisions of sections 1 and 
2 of the act of Congress, 1908, said bonds having been by the Secretary 
purchased for the account of said incompetent Indian Barnett out of 
accumulated royalties coming into his hands from oil and gas leases | 
made by the Indian on his restricted allotment in the Creek Nation, said 
oil and gas leases having been made with the consent and approval of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior 
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representing the Government, 

The fact is, out of a very large amount of cash and bonds in the | 
hands of the honorable Secretary of the Interior derived from royalties | 
on oil and gas found and produced on the restricted lands of the Indian, | 
Jackson Barnett, being thereto requested, and after being fully | 
advised, the honorable Secretary turned over to the use and possession 
of the wife of said Indian, Jackson Barnett, one Anna Laura Barnett, a 
large amount of bonds theretofore held in trust in his possession for the 
use and benefit of said Jackson Barnett, and at the same time caused 
to be pledged in the Equitable Trust Co., of New York, the further sum 
of $500,000, face value, of bonds to be by that institution held in trust, 
and a portion of the proceeds paid to said Jackson Barnett. Of the 
bonds of Jackson Barnett, so held in trust by the honorable Secretary 
of the Interior and so distributed to Anna Laura Barnett, she paid over 
and delivered to one Harold C. McGugin, her attorney, the sum or 
amount, face value, of $150,000. Thereafter, he, the said McGugin, 
paid over and delivered to defendant the sum or amount, face | 
value, of $15,000 of said bonds. This sum or amount of said bonds, or | 
their value, the Government seeks to recover from defendant by decree | 
in this present suit. 

In a suit in the Kansas district a bill was filed by the Government 
to recover against said McGugin the bonds so distributed to the wife 
of Barnett and turned over to said McGugin. This bill on motion of 
defendant was dismissed. The original bill of complaint in this suit, in 
form and averments like that in the McGugin case, was on motion of 
defendant dismissed. Thereupon the Government was granted leave 
to file an amended bill of complaint, to which amended bill of com- 
plaint, when filed, defendant again filed a motion to dismiss. The 
Government virtually confessing said motion to dismiss the amended | 
bill of complaint, again came into court and requested leave of court | 
to file a second amended bill of complaint. On this application for 
leave to file the second amended bill of complaint, and on objections | 
to the granting of such leave, the parties have been heard in oral argu- 
ment and on printed and written briefs, and the matter comes now on 
for decision. 

The Government in this second amended bill of compiaint bottoms its 
right to a recovery, as I understand the case, on the fact that Jackson 
Barnett was so ignorant and incompetent of mind he could not and 
did not understand or know what he was requesting in his application 
to the honorable Secretary of the Interior for the distribution of his 
accumulated royalties in the form of bonds held in trust by the Secre- 
tary. Now, there is no charge in this suit of fraud or corruption made 
against the Secretary or anyone connected with the transaction in any 
manner representing the Government in the distribution of the accumu- 
lated royalties in the hands of the honorable Secretary of the Interior. 


s0 


herein 


| ment thereto, is settled by adjudications binding here. 


| patch in the Daily News Record of Saturday from New Bedford. 





This case must, therefore, rest upon the power conferred upon the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior to handle and distribute the funds 
held in trust in his possession arising out of the royalties paid on 
the extraction of oil and gas from the restricted lands of the incom- 
petent Indian, Jackson Barnett. The reason behind the care and 
solicitude of the Government for its Indian wards arises from the fact 
Indians, from their lack of business training, have always been a prey 
for shrewd, calculating, unscrupulous white men. Therefore the Gov- 
ernment felt compelled to intrust the property of incompetent Indians 
like Barnett to agencies of the Government created by Congress for 
that purpose. 

By sections 1 and 2 of the act of Congress, 1908, a plan was 
adopted of protection of the property rights of incompetent Indians 
occupying the status of Jackson Barnett. This plan was the creation 
of a trust in the hands of and under the judgment, control, and dis- 
cretion of the honorable Secretary of the Interior as to custody and 
ultimate distribution of the same. 

In the opinion of the Attorney General of October 20, 1926, con- 
cerning the property of Jackson Barnett, the Attorney General said: 

“Congress saw fit to accomplish its purpose of protection of the 
Indian by creating a trust, by sections 1 and 2 of the act of 1908, 
and vested the administration of it in the Secretary of the Interior, 
without specific limitation of the manner in which he might administer. 
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Hence, the power so conferred is broader than any power which might 
have been specifically conferred.” 

In the exercise of this power the honorable Secretary of the Interior, 
on October 7, 1922, promulgated an amended regulation applicable to 
this case, as follows: 

“And provided further, That in such individual cases or classes of 
cases as the Secretary of the Interior may direct, the Superintendent 
for the Five Civilized Tribes shall cause such payments as may be 
authorized to be made out of the royalties and other individual Indian 
funds of the restricted Indians, minors, and incompetents to be paid 
direct to the Indians entiled thereto, or to be otherwise paid out for 
their benefit and use, as the Secretary of. the Interior may authorize 
in said cases.” 

That the Secretary of the Interior, holding the property derived 
from accumulated royalties in his hands in trust for the incompetent 
full-blood Creek Indian Jackson Barnett, had full power and authority 
to make the distribution he did in this case, and to bind the Govern- 
(See Parker v. 
Richard, 250 U. S. 518, and many 
other cases.) 


236; U. 8S. v. Hinkle, 261 Fed. 
It follows, as there is no question of fraud charged or raised in this 
case against the act of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or other person representing him in 
the handling of the funds of Jackson Barnett, that action must be 
approved as done under full power and authority conferred upon the 
Secretary of the Interior by the Congress. And the motion to file the 
second amended bill of complaint must be denied. It is so ordered. 
Joun C. PoLLock, 
United States District Judge. 


. INVESTIGATION OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have read an article from the Gastonia Daily Gazette. This is 


the only daily newspaper, as I understand, which is published 
in the city of Gastonia, where the Loray Mills, in which the 
recent strike took place, are located. 

Without objection, the Secretary 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Gastonia Daily Gazette, Monday, May 13, 1929] 

NEW ENGLAND MILLS WORKED MEN 14 HOURS AT NIGHT—REDUCTION 
MADE FROM 14 TO 12 HOURS AT NIGHT—-NEW BEDFORD MILL HAD BEEN 
WORKING EMPLOYEES 14 HOURS—WORSE THAN SOUTH—SOUTHERN MILL 
OWNERS WELCOME INVESTIGATION IF NATION-WIDE 
Working hours at night in the Pemaquid Mills at New Bedford, 

Mass., have been reduced from 14% to 12% hours, according to a dis- 

In view 

of the fact that so much notoriety has been given southern cotton mills 

on account of night work, thig item of news from New England mills 
is of interest. The dispatch reads as follows: 

“ New BeprorD, May 10.—An amicable settlement has been reached 
between employees in the night shift at the Pemaquid Mill and the 
management. This agreement was reached after a conference between 
textile council leaders and Bugene H. Timanus, treasurer of the mill, 
and work will be resumed next Monday. 

“About 50 operatives, absent from their machines, will return to 
work, said William E. G. Batty, seeretary of the textile council. Two 
weeks ago operatives complained of having to work too long a shift. 
The management agreed to cut this down from 144 to 12 hours. The 
operatives then objected to working 12 hours without a recess. The 
shift has been extended to 12% hours, but with a stoppage of half an 
hour for lunch.” 

Southern cotton-mill owners do not object to a Federal investigation 
of conditions in mills if the investigation is made nation-wide. There 
is no justice in subjecting mills in North and South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee to a scrutiny when plants in Alabama, Georgia, and New England 
are allowed to be exempt. 

It will be seen from the above article in a recognized authority on 
textiles that conditions in some sections of New England are much 
worse than anywhere in the South. There is no mill in North Carolina 
that has worked its employees 14 hours at night. 

If the proposed investigation is conducted along fair and impartial 
lines and is not restricted to the South alone, southern mill owners 
welcome it. Let it not be sectional. Let it include New England plants, 
and let working conditions, and labor hours be investigated 
there, too. Southern owners are not afraid of the result if the probe 
is national and impartial. 

“ Southern textile manufacturers should demand of Congress,” said a 
prominent Gaston manufacturer to the Gazette to-day, “that the pro- 
posed investigation should be made nation-wide instead of sectional. I 
am not opposed to an investigation—in fact, I would welcome it—if it 
is made to include the textile plants of New England and all the other 
States. Invidious comparisons are being made; in fact, the only manner 
in which the truth of the situation could be brought out is through the 


wages, 
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means of comparisons. A sectional investigation of the actual facts as 
to hours, wages, and working conditions in the South would be placed 
side by side with the unsupported and unproven claims of New Eng- 
landers who seek to discredit the South. A fair and impartial compari- 
son of the conditions as they exist in the industry as a whole would 
show North Caroling and the South in an excellent light as compared 
with New England, for instance. Witness the Daily News Record’s 
account of the night-working hours in the Pemaquid mills. No such 
hours obtain anywhere in North Carolina or the South.” 

Interviews with numerous other leading manufacturers reveal the 
same feeling generally throughout this section. A nation-wide investi- 
gation will be welcomed; a-sectional investigation will be opposed 
strenuously. 

Those in a position to know from actual experience and first-hand 
observation of conditions in New England state positively that the 
southern textile worker in almost every particular fares better than his 
New England coworker in the same industry. 

If Congress is going to order an investigation, let it be of the indus- 
try as a whole and not as pertains solely to the South. That is the only 
fair manner in which to approach this problem, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the insertion in the Recorp without reading of an editorial from 
the Charlotte News, which is published at Charlotte, N. C., 
corroborating the statement made in the article which I have 
just had read, and insisting that any investigation which will be 
made shall be fairly and impartially conducted by a committee 
of disinterested and unbiased Senators, 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNAFRAID OF THE FACTS 


Senator OVERMAN sees no reason for a Federal investigation of cotton- 
mill conditions. Senator Simmons, first opposing the Wheeler resolu- 
tion, calling for such an investigation, has persuaded the Montana Sen- 
ator to make it countrywide and Senator StmMons will follow him. Sen- 
ator OVERMAN is opposed to the whole business, because, according to his 
prepared statement fealing with the matter, he is satisfied that the 
recent disturbances, the cause of senatorial agitation, has solely resulted 
from the coming into the South of communist leaders and that the fail- 
ure of these destructionists to get anywhere with their program is proof 
sufficient that conditions are not such as to warrant the Government in 
taking a hand. 

The South, as we noted yesterday, has a great deal to lose from such 
an inquiry if it is viciously conducted; that is, if it is designed purely 
to pick out the sore spots, isolate the minority instances where condi- 
tions, perhaps, are not as they ought to be, with the final result of 
picturing to the world a situation that is not at all fair and just to the 
general living and laboring conditions of the workers in this industry. 

On the other hand, the South conceivably has a great deal to gain if 
the investigation is nation-wide. We abide by the conviction that a just 
appraisal of the South’s situation in this respect will show off this sec- 
tion to good advantage as compared with similar conditions prevailing 
elsewhere in the country. It would possibly bring a severe reaction to 
some of those who are so keenly interested in this movement should 
revelations as to the status of workers in Southern plants, justly, 
fairly, and squarely made, show up in striking and refreshing contrast 
to conditions existing in other parts of the country. 

Senator WHEELER’s resolution calling for an investigation, be it 
remembered, was introduced at the urge of President Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor. Usually President Green is a man of 
good judgment, and he has at times impressed the public with his 
sense of fair play and his desire to do the right thing, but in this case 
he seems entirely to have been swept off his feet and to have let his 
imagination get the better of him. 

Mr. Green gave the Senate Committee on Manufactures not only his 
ideas as to what should be done, but he is purported to have furnished 
information that the people of the South would like very much to know 
where he laid his hands upon. Children from 9 to 12 years old are 
working in cotton mills in the Carolinas, he is quoted as having told 
the committee. Ig Mr. Green ignorant of the laws governing child labor 
in the Carolinas, or had he merely been grossly misinformed as to 

Certainly he would not deliberately attempt to deceive 
» about a matter of such importance as this. Mr. Green 
cen specific; he should have secured the facts before he 
of obviously having taken the word of somebody else 
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in regard to wages paid the workers in the 

testimony, mind you, on the basis of which 
moved to make his recommendation for a 
His statement that these workers in the 
tle as $7 to $9 per week for 50 or 60 hours is un- 
facts, however, should have been easily obtainable by 
American Federation cof Labor—all the facts, and 
In what mills of the Carolinas are there 
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It is such reports as these that hurt the South tremendously, whether 
they are intended primarily for that purpose or not. It is because they 
are so detrimental that an investigation might be welcomed, provided 
it was to be made a nation-wide inquiry. We are firm in the conviction 
that such a probe would check and counteract such wild and fanciful 
stories as these which have been broadcast over the land and which 
have probably made those sections of the country that are chuckling 
with glee over the likely hurt that will come to the South break out in 
loud and hilarious laughter. 

The cotton-mill owners of the South are entitled to vindication, at 
least, from the many slanderous tales that have lately been given 
circulation, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am not fa- 
miliar with the facts set forth in the newspaper article which 
has just been read at the desk, though I do know that Mas- 
sachusetts has extremely stringent laws regulating the hours 
of labor for women, children, and men. In fact, for years the 
cotton-textile manufacturers have been petitioning the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts to remove the limitation of 48 hours 
per week for the employment of women and children in our 
textile industries. One of the common assertions made by the 
manufacturers of Massachusetts is that the stringent labor 
laws of the State have resulted in a removal of many industries 
to other places where more lenient labor laws prevail. Our 
textile industry has unfortunately been for a long period in a 
seriously depressed condition. 

If the statement set forth in the article which has been read 
about the long number of hours of employment in night work 
at one of the factories at New Bedford is true, it is an excep- 
tional instance. In all my experience and with all my knowl- 
edge of mill conditions in Massachusetts I never before heard 
of such a happening, and it almost seems incredible to me. 
However, there may be a condition of a temporary character 
there which has brought about such a situation. 

But, to repeat what I said on the day when the resolution of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] was submitted, I 
interrupted the Senator from North Carolina then to say vol- 
untarily that, in my opinion, if any investigation of the cotton 
textile industry is to be made it should include an investigation 
into the whole industry. I join with the Senator from North 
Carolina in welcoming, if the Senate thinks it necessary to go 
into that domain of inquiry, a broadening of the scope of the 
resolution so as to include all tariff and labor factors connected 
with the cotton textile industry wherever it may be located; 
and I hope by all means that any investigation which may be 
conducted will be impartial and in no manner sectional. 

So far as I have information, I believe the textile industry 
of Massachusetts will appear, if an investigation is to be held, 
in a very favorable light, compared with conditions surround- 
ing the textile industry elsewhere, though I do not want to be 
understood as asserting that there may not be room for im- 
provement in the general prosperity of this industry and the 
labor conditions surrounding it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the words of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts are commendable. They express senti- 
ments which we would expect him to utter under the circum- 
stances. It seems to me, since the representatives from the 
Southern States where the cotton mills are located respecting 
conditions in which an investigation is desired or advocated 
and the representatives from New England where other cotton 
mills are located are in agreement, that there ought to be no 
difficulty in the Senate uniting upon an investigation. 

I agree with the sentiments expressed in the editorial read 
from the desk which was submitted by the Senator from North 
Carolina. I myself do not see anything wrong with any part 
of it. The editorial does not oppose an investigation if it shall 
be nation-wide in its scope. It seems to me that is a fair propo- 
sition and one which should appeal to all. They want an in- 
vestigation which is to be fair, and everybody wants that. I 
do not think there has been any desire anywhere to have an 
investigation that is shaded or that is in any way unfair; and 
I do not understand under the circumstances why the committee 
does not report back the resolution of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER], amended so as to meet the conditions, and 
ask for its adoption. The Senate ought to adopt it unanimously. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say 
that the Committee on Manufactures has had two meetings to 
consider the resolution of the Senator from Montana and the 
committee will again meet to-morrow morning. It is my hope 
that some action will then be taken on the resolution one way 
or the other. There would have been a meeting earlier in 
the week, but several of the Senators on the committee found it 
necessary to be out of town. There is no disposition, I am sure, 
on the part of any member of the committee to delay action 
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upon the resolution, and I expect that at the meeting to- 
morrow some decision will be made regarding it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to express my ap- 
preciation of the sentiments voiced by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALsH] upon the floor a few moments ago. I 
agree with him that in all probability the instance referred to 
of 144% hours’ night work in a New Bedford mill is an ex- 
ceptional instance. It probably was selected because it was ex- 
ceptional. We have just that situation with reference to the 
circumstances attending the strikes which have recently taken 
place in North Carolina, Exceptional situations and excep- 
tional conditions have been portrayed to the Senate and dis- 
seminated by the press broadcast throughout the Nation as 
typical of the South, gravely to the prejudice of that section. 

It is because of the disposition of those who are inclined to 
raise controversies with respect to the conditions in the two 
sections of the country that these exceptional conditions are 
picked out, and the public are fed up on conditions which are 
exceptional instead of the actual situation with respect to the 
textile industry in the two sections. 

Mr. President, in the situation that has been created, in view 
of the fact that a controversy that arose some time ago has 
been becoming more and more acute between the sections, I 
think that a fair and impartial investigation by a committee 
who are seeking to get only the facts, let them hurt or help 
whom they may, will be of great benefit to both sections of the 
country where the cotton-manufacturing industry is principally 
carried on, 

I did not in the first instance see any necessity for this 
investigation. I think now it is unfortunate that this contro- 
versy has arisen; but I do believe, now that it has arisen, that 
an investigation probably would be of great benefit not only to 
the sections immediately concerned but to the country at large. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp a letter from one of the 
leading men connected with the cotton industry in the South, 
Mr. Ben B. Gossett, president of the Chadwick-Hoskins Cotton 
Mills, at Charlotte, N. C., as throwing very great light upon the 
attitude of the industry in the Piedmont section of North Caro- 
lina. I shall not ask to have the letter read. It is along the 
line of the two editorials that I have put in the Recorp, one of 
which I had read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


CHADWICK-HOSKINS Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., May 14, 1929. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR SIMMONS: Inclosed find editorial from this after- 
noon's Charlotte News, which I think you will be interested in reading. 

Please let me again urge that if the proposed investigation of the 
cotton textile industry is ordered that it include every branch of the 
industry in every section of the United States, and particularly the 
garment makers and the other so-called cutting-up trade in New York 
and other large cities. 

It would be of particular interest to bring out the facts as to the 
living conditions of textile workers in New York City, most of whom 
live in tenement houses, and they tell me that in some cases as many 
as six to eight people live in one room. 

As I wrote you the other day, I am convinced that the living and 
working conditions of our southern textile employees will be found to 
average up to a very high standard and to be in striking and refreshing 
contrast to conditions in other sections of the country. 

Yours very truly, 
B. B. Gossett. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It hardly seems necessary, but I wish 
to assure the Senator from North Carolina and any others who 
may be interested in this subject that if the committee acts 
favorably upon the resolution, and the Senate subsequently takes 
like action, so far as I am concerned the investigation will be 
conducted on a plane which will be above reproach. Its objec- 
tive will be to obtain the facts with regard to the situation in 
this industry from the point of view of a national problem. I 
have no hesitation in saying to the Senator that the investigation 
will be impartial, and will bring out the facts in the situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I should like 
to ask him if he would have any objection to a special committee 
being appointed to make this investigation? The reason why I 
suggest that is this: If we could get, say, two or three Sena- 
tors representing the southern end of this industry, and two or 
three representing the eastern end of it, together with two or 
three other Senators from other sections of the Nation that are 
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not concerned in the controversy so far as its sectional aspect 
goes, does not the Senator think that would be the best way to 
secure an investigation that would command general confidence? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I should like to say that so far as I am personally con- 
cerned I am not at all anxious to have shouldered upon me or 
upon the Manufactures Committee the burden of conducting 
this investigation, because I realize that it will be a tremendous 
piece of work if it is done conscientiously and thoroughly. If 
there is any question in the Senator’s mind concerning the im- 
partiality of an investigation conducted by the committee—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The question will be decided by the 
Senate. If it amends the resolution so as to provide for a 
special committee I shall not object. I certainly am not seeking 
the burden of this investigation. If, however, the Senate de- 
sires to have it made, I shall, of course, be willing to carry out 
the will of the Senate in so far as I am able to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I recognize the fact that the Senator from 
Wisconsin is one of the fairest men in this body, always ready 
to do that which he thinks to be right and just. I had a con- 
versation with the Senator who introduced this resolution, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], upon these lines, and 
I understood him to approve the suggestion. I wish to say to 
the chairman of the committee that I stated to the Senator 
that I made the suggestion because the Committee on Manufac- 
tures is composed of a limited number of Senators, and it will 
be necessary to select those who are to make the investigation 
from that limited number if that committee is to conduct the 
inquiry. If, however, we should have a special committee ap- 
pointed we could select from the whole membership of the 
Senate, and in that way we could secure representatives from 
the different sections directly interested in the question in- 
volved, as well as representatives from other sections who 
occupy an entirely disinterested and impartial standpoint. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator, if we should 
get a committee upon which there is no representation from any 
of the districts that are directly affected, would we not come 
nearer getting an impartial committee than if we selected 
representatives from the vicinity where the trouble exists, who, 
without charging them in any way with anything wrong, would 
be more or less imbued with any prejudices that might exist 
in those communities? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in some respects that might 
be true, and in some cases it would be true; but I feel that if 
this investigation is to take place both of the two sections in 
which these industries are carried on would feel that they were 
entitled to be represented on the committee, so that their 
standpoint might be properly presented by those who are 
familiar with the conditions; and I believe that a committee 
of the character suggested by me would inspire confidence in 
those sections and would remove much of the opposition to this 
investigation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that on the Manufactures Committee are Messrs. Jesse H. MEt- 
CALF, of Rhode Island, and FrepericK Hate, of Maine. They 
are very close to and have the New England idea, I imagine, in 
reference to matters of this sort. On the other hand, on the 
same committee are Messrs. Ettison D. SmitH, of South Caro- 
lina, LAWRENCE D. Tyson, of Tennessee, and MorRIS SHEPPARD, 
of Texas. The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHepparp] is not so 
intimately connected with the textile industry. I do not believe 
there are many cotton mills in Texas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there are no cotton 
State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitH] and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] are very 
familiar with the textile industry: so it would seem that that 
committee would probably carry out the Senator’s view very 
accurately. In other words, there will be two experts from New 
England and two experts from the Southern States, and the rest 
of the committee would be there to insure absolute fairness. I 
see no reason in the world why the Manufactures Committee 
should not make the investigation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro 
lina yield; and to whom? 


mills in that 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have not yielded the floor. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair asked the Senator if he 

yielded, and to whom. ' 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield first to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, inasmuch as my State has 
been mentioned, I desire to say that the cotton textile industry 
{is developing in Texas on a substantial scale, and gives promise 
of an increasingly rapid growth. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I have not heard all of this discussion. I was 
just wondering if the Senator conceives that it is the right and 
function and duty of the Senate of the United States to make an 
investigation into the wages in his State or the wages in any 
other State, or to inquire into the domestic affairs of the State 
of North Carolina or of any other State? Is the Senate to be 
the censor for all of the United States, and to intrude itself into 
the domestic affairs of every State, tell them how they shall run 
their schools, what wages they shall pay, the character of sani- 
tation that shall exist, and so forth? When were we invested 
with that domestic power? I am somewhat interested in that 
phase of the matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that question was somewhat 
threshed out in the Senate a few days ago. The opinion was 
expressed, both by my colleague and myself, I think, that this 
matter ought properly to be left to the States in which the 
strikes occurred or in which the controversy nrose. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], who introduced 
the resolution, pointed out that he had provided in his resolution 
that the investigation should be conducted so as to elicit infor- 
mation with respect to the cost of production in the cotton- 
textile industry with a view to assisting the Congress, and 
especially the Senate, in legislating with respect to duties upon 
cotton goods. After reflection I expressed myself a few days 
ago, after I had made my first statement, as having reached the 
conclusion that the injection of that feature of the investiga- 
tion did lay the foundation for Federal inquiry; and that, to 
my mind, is the only justification for such interference. I do 
not know that that is sufficient; I think it is doubtful; but cer- 
tainly that differentiates the case somewhat from an inves- 
tigation confined purely to the conditions growing out of the 
strike. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I not ask the Senator, even if that be 
tenable ground, would it not be a ground upon which the other 
‘body, the House of Representatives, should institute an inves- 
tigation, since we can not even originate tariff legislation in this 
body? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The fact that we can not originate tariff leg- 
islation does not at all militate against the right of the Senate 
to make investigations to inform itself and its committees. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Georgia has finished, 
I will yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to make a further inquiry of the 
Senator. Might it not also be appropriate to widen the scope of 
the resolution, and inquire into farm prices and ascertain 
whether or not the tariffs on farm products were effective and 
whether any part of the tariff was passed on to the farm 
laborers in the South and other parts of the country? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course it might be done if 
the Senate saw fit to do it, but I do not think it is going to do 
that. I have been looking at this from a practical standpoint. 
I am quite satisfied that the Senate is going to assume jurisdic- 
tion of the matter. 

Mr. McNARY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the order of business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order of business is the pres- 
entation of petitions and memorials. Debate is proceeding by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is about concluded. If the Sen» 
tor from Montana wishes to ask me a question, I will yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for. 
Are there further petitions or memorials to be presented? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Whee_rer] ought to have the right to ask the ques- 
tion he was trying to propeound before objection was made. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, debate is not in 
order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glenn 
Black Goff 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 
Borah Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Sroussard Harris 
Burton Harrison 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Hayden 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Dale Johnson 
Deneen Kean 
Dill Keyes 
Edge King 
Fess La Follette Simmons 
Fletcher McKellar Smith 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
CorELAND] is unavoidably absent to-day. 

Mr. DILL. I wisk to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
JONES] is absent on account of illness. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 
entation of petitions and memorials is in order. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to send to the desk 
and have the clerk read a letter from McBride Bros., manufac- 
turers of silks at Fullerton, Pa., which bears on the question 
which has been discussed by Senators this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read the letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalt 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Eighty-six Senators have 
Further pres- 


FULLERTON, PA., May 1}, 1929. 


Senator WHEELER, of Montana, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 

HONORED SiR: From the daily papers we learn that you are the author 
of the resolution for a Senate investigation of the entire textile industry 
of the Nation. 

As you will learn from our letterhead, we are included in this in- 
dusiry, being manufacturers of broad silks, and most heartily approve 
of your proposed investigation. 

Our division (broad silk) is to-day in a most deplorable condition, 
as is evidenced by the many failures in the industry and the generally 
poor business conditions. 

There can be no gainsaying the fact that these conditions are directly 
attributable to the manufacturers themselves through an uncalled-for 
overproduction of merchandise, with the consequent result that it is 
ever a “ buyer's” market, they having the manufacturers at their mercy 
at all times. 

Previous to the World War such a thing as night work in silk- 
weaving plants was practically unknown; but, with the development of 
the dyeing of piece goods after being woven, night weaving was made 
possible. By way of explanation, we might mention that, until recent 
years, the yarn entering into the fabric was dyed before weaving, render- 
ing it a very difficult task for the weaver to properly locate the colored 
threads when they broke out. To-day by far the majority of the broad 
silks are woven “in the grey,” that is, in the natural colors of the 
taw silk, either white or yellow, and dyed afterwards. 

That the “night was never made for silk weaving” is an acknowl- 
edged axiom of the trade, but to give you some idea of the extent to 
which this night weaving has been carried, some mills start operations 
at 12 o’clock (midnight) on Sunday night, and their looms are operated 
on three 8-hour shifts until 12 o’clock (midnight) Saturday. Locally, 
and we are located in one of the largest silk-manufacturing districts in 
the country, it is the practice of the majority of the mills to work one 
shift from 6 in the morning until 2 in the afternoon, and the other 
from 2 to 10 o'clock at night. There is practically no stoppage for 
lunch during these hours, we are told, production being the ery of the 
manufacturers, 

Manufacturers admit that there is a decided difference in the quality 
of the merchandise produced at night, but their one contention is that, 
through the increased production, they materially reduce their cost, in 
spite of them having to pay an increased rate of from 10 to 15 per 
cent for the night work. 

From the employees’ standpoint, we know that they are averse to the 
night shift. We have never, in our 18 years’ experience, turned over a 
loom at night, and, weavers knowing this, we invariably have a lengthy 
waiting list, the majority of whom are employed at night and anxious 
to get away from it. Their reasons are, principally, on account of it 
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being hard on the eyes and their inability to have any pleasure in the 
evenings. It might interest you to know that in a recent conversation 
with an optician he told the writer that 80 per cent of the working 
class applying to him for examinations were silk workers. In Italy 
and Switzerland, we have been repeatedly told, night work is prohibited 
by law, and we can not but think that such a national law would be 
beneficial to manufacturers and employees alike. There is no denying 
that it is uncalled for in our branch of the industry as anyone con- 
nected with it will verify. . 

It is our opinion that you have proposed something, in the investiga- 
tion of the textile industry, that is badly needed, and that some startling 
developments will be made. We feel certain that you will have the 
cooperation of all reputable manufacturers in it, 

Very truly yours, 
McBripe Bros. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tions and memorials is in order. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mtr. President, at the last session the House 
and the Senate passed unanimously a biil which failed of en- 
rollment for the President’s signature—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will not the Senator wait 
until that is in order? The order of business now is the fur- 
ther presentation of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I trust the Senate wiil listen 
to a few words I have to say. I could have waited to make the 
observations when the matter was before us for discussion, but 
I prefer to make them now. 

I appreciate the words of my friend the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA Fo.uerte], and I know that he will be fair in 
this matter. I do not object to the Committee on Manufactures, 
on which all sections are represented, making the proposed in- 
vestigation. But I desire to refer to the hundred letters, of 
which I spoke yesterday, from distinguished men in North Caro- 
lina of both political parties who corroborate the statements 
made in the editorial read this morning. If there is to be an 
investigation, they want a fair and impartial investigation, not 
only of the mills of the South but of the mills of the North as 
well. 

I am not here to fan the fires of sectionalism. God knows I 
thought the time for that had passed. This agitation would have 
a tendency to arouse the people in the two sections against each 
other again. 

Why make such an investigation? That is the only issue. 
As far as our people are concerned, if there is to be an investiga- 
tion, they want a fair and impartial investigation, and they 
want the whole country included. The investigation will only be 
fair if New England sball be included. But why stir up this 
matter? The only result would be agitation. 

What good would an investigation do to the country? Would 
it bring about a reform? The States can regulate this matter if 
it ought to be regulated. I am opposed to the investigation on 
fundamental grounds. What has the General Government, as 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] has said, to do with the 


The presentation of peti- 


homes of our people, with their work in the factories, with the | 


hours of labor and the wages? What has the General Govern- 
ment to do with such things? 

Mr. President, we have already established in this country four 
instrumentalities for making such investigations as the one pro- 
posed. Any Senator can write to the Department of Commerce 
and get the reports they make every month as to hours of labor, 
wages paid, and conditions in the homes of the laboring people. 
Could an investigating committee get any more information than 
that? 

Is there a question of the tariff involved? 


If an investigation 
shall be made, it will take two years to complete it, and the revi- 
sion of the tariff now under way will then have been forgotten. 
No figures could be obtained in time for use by the Finance Com- 


mittee in its present deliberations. 
amount to nothing. 
plishing results. 
Mr. President, bearing in mind the rights of the States to 
regulate these matters—and they are regulating them, and condi- 
tions are improving in every State in the Union—I ask what 
is the reason for embarking upon such an investigation? 
every Senator ask himself, What is the reason for it? 


The investigation would 
It would involve expense without accom- 


Is the 


matter being stirred up merely for the sake of agitation, espe- | 
cially at this time, when a Bolshevik from New York has been | 


bringing to the Senate from Gastonia “scrubs” whom the Com- 


mittee on Manufactures would not hear, and whom the women’s | 


federation would not hear? The condition of those people was 
pitiful; they were half starved to death, and I myself felt very 
sorry for them, 

On the other hand, a curious incident occurred. While I 
was talking with them and sympathizing with the jitney drivers 
and others from Gastonia, a card came in asking me to come 
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I went out 
They were cotton-mill work- 
I sent for the reporter. I wanted 
him to be present. He had heard one side, and I wanted him 
to hear the other. There sat fourteen or fifteen nicely dressed 
girls, as happy, healthy, and beautiful as any I ever saw. 
They furnished a striking contrast to those whom the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures would not hear. 

Of course, there are cases in perhaps every State or in sections 
of the States where workers are perhaps not paid as they 
should be paid, where they are not protected as they ought to 
be protected, but, as a general rule, in the South they are well 
paid and protected. As the writers of countless letters have 
said, if there is to be an investigation, we welcome it, because 
a comparison will show that we feed our people well, we pay 
them good wages, and give them splendid homes. There is no 
place in the United States where the working people have bet- 
ter homes than have the mill workers in North Carolina. Their 
homes contain running water, bath tubs, electric lights, and 
so forth. The operatives can obtain rooms for 50 cents a week. 

The mill owners pay the best wages they can afford to give. 
The mill owners themselves are suffering. Many of them have 
been keeping their mills in operation in order to keep the hands 
employed. As I said, they pay all they can afford to pay. 

But what has Congress to do with that? Will Congress 
undertake to say how much wages the mill owners shall pay? 
Will Congress undertake to say how much a mill worker shall 
receive? Then if Congress ean not do that, what is the reason 
for the investigation? We can not regulate such matters. 
Such attempted regulation would be unconstitutional, as has 
been decided in several cases by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I recollect very well when the question of 
child labor was before the Senate. I was one of six or seven 
Senators who protested against the legislation. But by reason 
of the propaganda broadcast throughout the country, by reason 
of the money spent, by reason of lobbyists, who were being 
paid $10,000 a year, perhaps, to press the matter, the bill passed, 
and then, just as I had prophesied, the Supreme Court declared 
the act to be unconstitutional. Then a similar measure on 
a somewhat different basis was enacted, but the Supreme Court 
held that, too, to be unconstitutional. Then a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment was submitted to the people of the States, 
but all but two of the States voted against the constitutional 
amendment, and it was overwhelmingly defeated. 

Now, we are confronted with a plan to get the Senate to 
investigate the matter by scaring Senators away from their 
sober judgment, when we all know that an investigation will 
not amount to anything and that it is not in line with the 
sentiment of the people. The people of the country have plenty 
of common sense. They know what is right and what is wrong. 
We can not fool them. When we are moved by propaganda to 
enact such unfair legislation, it is entirely wrong. 

I have full confidence in what the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FoLiLetre] would do if there should be an investiga- 
tion. If the Senate should decide to conduct an investigation, 
I believe he would conduct it fairly and properly. But let us 
have a fair investigation, an impartial investigation of the 
conditions as affecting the whole country, an iavestigation of 
not only the mill workers but the workers in the chain stores, 
the workers on the farms, the workers in every industry in 
the country. Let us have the whole question opened up wide. 
Let us stand aside from any sectionalism in the matter. Let 
the South trust the North and let the North trust the South. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I had not intended to say 
anything with reference to the resolution. I appreciate the 
fact that I may be cut off and prevented from speaking, but 
the fact is that everybody who has spoken this morning with 
reference to the matter has spoken in opposition to it and so I 
propose, if the Senate will permit me, to say just a word as to 
why I have introduced the resolution. 

It seems to me that when we have hearings and investiga- 
tions for the railroads, when we listen to the testimony of bank- 
ers, when we listen to the testimony of farmers before the 
various committees of the Senate, that when workers, many 
of whom are women and children, come here knocking at our 
docrs asking for an opportunity to be heard we ought not to 
shut the door to them and say the Senate of the United States 
is not going to hear you. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Greorce], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kino] inquired what right the Senate of the United States has 
to go into that kind of an investigation. The truth about the 
matter is that right at the present moment, pending before the 
Congress, is a bil! providing that the textile manufacturers of 
the country shall be given an increase in the tariff which is 
going to come out of the pockets of every consumer of the coun- 


out and see a delegation from North Carolina. 
and asked where they were from. 
ers, and nice looking people. 





try by reason of the increased prices of the commodities which 
they have to have. It will result in raising the price of rayon 
goods, it will result in raising the price of silk manufactured 
goods and cotton manufactured goods and woolen manufac- 
tured goods. 

What is the pretext on which they come here and ask for an 
increased tariff? They say “ We want it because of the fact that 
we want to be able to pay our employees the money.” Never 
have they come to the Congress of the United States, never 
have they dared to come here and say, “ We want it because of 
the fact that we want to fill our own pockets with more gold 
or more silver.” No Member of the Senate on the other side of 
the Chamber dares to rise in his place and say, “ We are pass- 
ing the tariff bill because of the fact that we want to help the 
manufacturers.” They say it is because they want to help the 
women and because they want to help the children and because 
they want to keep the mothers at home so they will not have 
to go into the mills and work at night, or even in the daytime, 
to earn a living for babies they have brought into the world. 

It has been said that the States can regulate the matter. 
But the States do not enact tariff legislation. They do not give 
the manufacturers a bonus. When the Congress is giving the 
manufacturers of the country a bonus, I say to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you can not deny the workers of the country the 
opportunity of coming here and telling their story on the mere 
pretense that the Senate has no authority to hear whether or 
not they are receiving the benefit of this tariff. 

Mr. GEORGH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Georgia? And may the Chair 
suggest that the entire discussion is out of order if a Senator 
should demand the regular order? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is very true, but the Presiding Officer, 
I notice, never said anything of that kind when the Senator 
from North Carolina was speaking. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Nor has he undertaken to 
take the Senator from Montana off the floor. He is simply 
calling attention to the rule. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, nray I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WHEELER. 
Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the investigation should proceed on the 
theory of ascertaining what has been received under the tariff 
and whether or not any of it passed to the workers, may I ask 
the Senator why, in the first instance, he restricted his investi- 
gation to only three States? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am very glad to answer the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. GEORGE. Before the Senator answers it let me say 

Mr. WHEELER. No; let me answer the Senator’s question 
first. I did it for the reason that the only place from which I 
had any complaint, and the only complaints that came to me 
were to the effect that down in the South where they were 
receiving the benefit of every tariff, the workers were getting 
such niggardly wages and the mills were working children under 
14 years of age, and I did not know until I had introduced the 
resolution that there was any controversy between the North 
and the South with reference to it. 

So far as I am concerned, I want the Senate to understand 
that I am delighted to have the Senators from the South say 
they want to have the investigation go into the New England 
mills and the mills of Pennsylvania as well as those of the 
South. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wanted to say to the Senator that 
personally I have no objection to the investigation; but if it 
is to be an investigation to ascertain how the tariff works, it 
seems to me exceedingly strange that the Senator would have 
singled out only three States, because the tariff applies uni- 
versally in the country, and operates in all the States; and 
while there may not have been any strikes in any other States 
at this particular time, certainly the inquiry should extend to 
all of them. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator had read the resolution, he 
would have noticed that it particularly stressed the tariff. 

Mr. GEORGE. But it limited the investigation to three 
States only. 

Mr. WHEELER. Because of the fact that there is where 
the great trouble seems to be; that is where the workers, so far 
as I knew, were claiming that they were not getting the benefit 
of the tariff which was given to the manufacturers, and that 
the manufacturers in many instances were reaping the benefit 
of the tariff and not passing it on to the employees; that that 
is where they are working children under 14 years of age—— 


I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator from Montana 
would amend his original resolution so as to embrace all 
sections? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am very glad to do that. I am delighted 
that the Senator from North Carolina has called my attention 
to it. I said to him that I had not the slightest idea that 
there was any controversy between New England and the South 
in the matter to which the resolution has reference. It was 
worded as it is because of the fact that at the very time when 
I introduced the resolution the situation was critical in the 
South, and I did not hear any protest from any other State. 
Since the time when I introduced the resolution I have received 
letters from manufacturers that I have placed in the Recorp, 
letters from Pennsylvania and elsewhere, and I have also re- 
ceived editorials from New England papers and southern 
papers—not labor papers, but conservative daily papers from 
some of the Southern States—saying that the investigation 
ought to go on; the northern papers saying that the trouble in 
the North was because of the fact that children were being 
employed in the South and receiving so little wages that that 
brought about the conditions which now exist in the South. 
On the contrary, from some southern editorials which I re- 
ceived, I had thought it was their idea that southern manufac- 
turers were suffering because of a situation brought about by 
the northern manufacturers. If that be true, I knew nothing 
of it when I-introduced the resolution. I repeat, I will gladly 
ask the committee to amend the resolution so as to include the 
entire textile industry. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does it not seem to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that the very fact that there is this feeling between the 
northern and southern textile interests, this belief on the one 
side that propaganda is stirring up strikes in the South and 
the South is working children, and therefore has an advantage, 
makes an investigation imperative? Is not that the way of get- 
ting at the truth of it? If there was no other question involved, 
it would stop the propaganda, The question we have raised 
here in the Senate is a sufficient reason for the investigation, 
it would seem to me. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think so, I will say to the Senator from 
Arkansas. Then there is a complaint on the part of many 
of the manufacturers that some of them are working nights, 
that some of them are working three shifts while others are 
only working one shift, and there seems to be a general dis- 
satisfaction. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I merely desire to suggest that probably we 
would get along better if we adhered more strictly to the rules 
of the Senate. It might be better if we were to proceed with 
the calendar at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator demand the 
regular order? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to do that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall conclude in just a moment. I want 
to conclude by saying that, as far as I am concerned, with ref- 
erence to being a member of the committee to investigate the 
matter, I would be glad not to be a member of it if there is 
any question about my being fair in the matter. I do not 
care what committee it is that investigates, just so long as we 
have a fair and impartial investigation into the whole textile 
industry. I think that such an investigation should be had, 
and I hope the Committee on Manufactures will vote to have 
an investigation of the entire situation, and I hope that the 
Senate will vote likewise. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. BLAINE presented a resolution adopted by the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Pharmaceutical Association, favoring the Fed- 
eral Government authorizing the issuance of permits for the 
manufacture of medicinal spirits as soon as possible in order 
that the public, as well as retail druggists, may be able to 
obtain pure whisky at reasonable prices during the next four 
succeeding years, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Wisconsin 
section of the Society of American Foresters, favoring the mak- 
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ing of increased appropriations to the Forest Service for print- | of War, to the memory of the soldiers of the War of 1812 who 


ing and reducing to the minimum the time required to review 
and publish manuscripts dealing with forestry subjects, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 616) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to lend War Department equipment for use at the world 
jamboree of the Boy Scouts of America, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 14) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and Insu- 
lar Possessions, to which was referred the bill (S. 168) provid- 
ing for the biennial appointment of a board of visitors to inspect 
and report upon the government and conditions in the Philip- 
pine Islands, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 15) thereon, 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 1188) granting compensation to Joseph M. Burr; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CUTTING: 

A bill (S. 1139) authorizing appropriations for the construe- 
tion and maintenance of improvements necessary for protection 
of the national forests from fire, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 1140) granting an increase of pension to Minnie A. 
Parsons (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8S. 1141) granting an increase of pension to Mary R. 
Philbrick (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 1142) to continue, during the fiscal year 1930, Fed- 
eral aid in rehabilitating farm lands in the areas devastated by 
floods in 1927; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I introduce a bill by way of 


an amendment of a bill which I previously introduced to author- 
ize the enlargement of the Army and Navy general hospital at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


The conditions there are deplorable. There is a 
demand for 2,000 beds, as I now recall, in order to care for the 
cases that ought to be sent there, but that can not now be sent 
because there is at present a lack of sufficient equipment. My 


understanding is that the department favors the construction of | 


this proposed hospital, and I am introducing this measure as an 
amendment to the bill which I have heretofore introduced. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 1148) to enlarge by razing and rebuilding the Army 
and Navy General Hospital at Hot Springs National Park, Ark. ; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 1144) granting a pension to William M. Atchison; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 1145) to place Sprague B. Wyman on the retired list 
of the United States Army as a captain; 

A bill (S. 1146) to amend the military record of John F. 
Walker ; 

A bill (S. 1147) for the relief of John M. Twomey; 

A bill (S. 1148) for the relief of Florence Sullivan ; 

A bill (S. 1149) for the relief of Walter Perry Story; 

A bill (S. 1150) for the relief of Thomas M. Ross; 

A bill (S. 1151) for the relief of William Rose ; 

A bill (S. 1152) for the relief of Michael Power ; 

A bill (S. 1153) for the relief of the next of kin of Herbert 
Myers; 

A bill (S. 1154) to authorize the appointment of Staff Sergt. 
Stephen Miller, retired, United States Army, to master sergeant, 
retired, United States Army; and 

A bill (S. 1155) to provide for the appointment as warrant 
officers of the Regular Army of certain civilian clerks of the 
Quartermaster Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 1156) for the relief of Jeremiah C. Baisley; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (8S. 1157) authorizing the Secretary of Labor to provide 
for the construction, equipment, maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of Government dormitories for women employees of the 
United States in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 1158) to provide for the erection of a monument in 
the State of Oklahoma, at a point to be selected by the Secretary 








garrisoned the early forts and who died in the military service 
and who have been buried in the territory now comprising the 
State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1159) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
Binkley (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 1160) for the relief of Justin W. Chamberlain (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) authorizing the President 
by general proclamation to grant pardon and amnesty in certain 
war-time cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTUBES ACT 


Mr. RANSDELL. I introduce a bill proposing to amend the 
United States cotton futures act, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be granted one minute in which to explain it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will proceed. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, this measure preserves, as 


| far as possible, the text of the Smith-Lever Act, as amended. 


It creates a commission composed of the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce and the Attorney General, with broad 
powers; declares transactions on cotton exchanges are affected 
with a public interest; establishes deliveries on future contracts 
at bona fide spot markets in deep-water ports; and prevents 
manipulation in futures trading by heavy fines and jail sentences. 

I ask to have the bill printed in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks, and also an address delivered by me in its support 
before the American Cotton Shippers’ convention in New 
Orleans on the 26th of last month. 

The bill (S. 1161) to amend the act of August 11, 1916, en- 
titled “ United States cotton futures act,” as amended, by declar- 
ing transactions on cotton futures exchanges to be affected with 
a public interest; provide for their supervision, so as to remove 
burdens upon interstate commerce and prevent the manipulation 
and control of prices; repeal the excise tax upon cotton futures 
contracts; create a commission to supervise cotton futures ex- 


| changes; provide for the delivery of cotton tendered on futures 


contracts at certain markets; define manipulation, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That section 1 of the United States Cotton futures 
act, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph to read as follows: 

“Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress (1) that trans- 
actions in cotton involving the sale of same for future delivery, as 
commonly conducted on cotton exchanges, are affected with a national 
public interest and can not be separated from the movement of trade 
to which they contribute, (2) Unless adequately supervised they are 
susceptible of manipulation and control and of thereby becoming an 
obstruction to and a burden upon interstate commerce. (3) For the 
purpose of this act (but in no wise excluding other definitions of inter- 
state commerce) a transaction in respect to cotton shall be considered 
in interstate commerce if such cotton is part of that current of com- 
merce usual in cotton trade whereby it is sent from one State with the 
expectation that it will end its transit after purchase in another State, 
including, in addition to cases within the above general description, all 
cases where purchase or sale is for manufacture within the State and 
the shipment outside the State of the products resulting from such 
manufacture.” 

Sec, 2. Section 3 of the United States cotton futures act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Src, 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General, acting jointly, are hereby constituted 
a commission, hereinafter referred to as ‘the commission,’ and au- 
thorized and directed to designate any cotton futures exchange as a 
‘contract market’ when such exchange complies with the following 
conditions : 

“(a) When the governing board thereof provides for the keeping of a 
record by the exchange or the members of such exchange, as the com- 
mission may direct, showing the details and terms of all cash or spot 
and future transactions entered into by them, consummated at, on, or 
in a cotton-futures exchange, such record to be in permanent form, 
showing the parties to all such transactions, including the persons for 
whom made, any assignments or transfers thereof, with the parties 
thereto, and the manner in which said transactions are fulfilled, dis- 
charged, or terminated, Such record shall be required to be kept for 
a period of three years from the date thereof, or for a longer period if 
the commission shall so direct, and shall at all times be open to the 
inspection of any duly authorized representative of the United States 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, or Justice. 
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“(b) When the governing board thereof provides for the prevention 
of dissemination by such exchange or any member thereof, or any 
partner or any employee of such member, or any person using the 
facilities thereof, of false or misleading or knowingly inaccurate re- 
ports concerning crop or market information or conditions that affect 
or tend to affect the price of cotton in interstate commerce. 

“(c) When the governing board thereof provides for prevention of 
manipulation of prices or the cornering of any cotton by the dealers or 
operators upon such exchange and specifically provides: 

“1. The interest in future contracts on said exchange for delivery in 
any one month of any individual, firn., or corporation and his or its 
affiliations shall not exceed a prescribed maximum limit, which limit 
shall be publicly announced by said governing board; and 

“2. A committee of control shall be established with power to limit 
to a figure below the maximum limit prescribed by the governing board 
under the provisions of the preceding paragraph the interest in future 
contracts on said exchange for delivery in any one month of any indi- 
vidual, firm, or corporation, and his or its affiliations, at any time that 
in the judgment of said committee a larger interest would or might 
prove a menace to the general welfare of the particular cotton market 
or the cotton industry in genera}. 

“(d) When the governing board thereof does not exclude from mem- 
bership in and all privileges on such cotton-futures exchange any duly 
authorized representative of any lawfully formed and conducted co- 
operative association of producers having adequate financial responsi- 
bility which is engaged in spot or cash cotton business, or any duly 
authorized representative of any organization acting for a group of 
such cooperative associations of producers, if such association or asso- 
ciations have complied, and agree to comply, with such terms and condi- 
tions as are or may be imposed lawfully on other members of such 
exchange: Provided, That no rule of a contract market shall forbid or 
be construed to forbid the return on a patronage basis by any such 
cooperative association to its bona fide members of moneys collected in 
excess of the expense of conducting the business of such association, 

“{e) When the governing board provides for making effective the final 
orders or decisions entered pursuant to the provisions of the United 
States cotton futures act as hereby amended. 

“(f) When the governing board of said exchange provides that mem- 
bers of such exchange shall require that any nonmember filing for exe- 
cution an order for the purchase or sale of cotton futures shall comply 
with the requirements and regulations applicable to members of such 
exchange. 

“(g) When the governing board thereof provides that the futures 
contracts traded in on such exchange shall include as places of de- 
livery of the eotton covered by such contracts not less than two nor 
more than seven bona fide spot cotton markets, designated as such by 
‘the Secretary of Agriculture under this act, and shall further provide 
that the cotton delivered on such contracts must be delivered in its 
entirety in one such designated spot market and in not more than two 
storage places therein, and; shall further provide that notice by the 
seller of intention to deliver must be issued not less than 10 days prior 
to the date of delivery, must specify the grade and staple of the cotton 
to be delivered on such contract, and must specify the place of delivery: 
Provided, That all places of delivery must be located at deep-sea ports, 
which ports shall be designated spot markets: Provided further, That 
any contract market located on the Atlantic coast shall have among its 
delivery points at least two Atlantic ports; that any cotton contract 
market located on the Gulf of Mexico shall have among its delivery 
points at least two ports on the Gulf of Mexico; and that any cotton 
contract market located in the interior shall have among its delivery 
points at least two ports either on the Atlantic coast or the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 

Sec; 3. (a) The miatter preceding paragraph “ First” in section 5 of 
the United States cotton futures act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 5. That each contract of sale of cotton for future delivery 
made at, on, or in any exchange, board of trade, or similar institution 
or place of business shall comply with each of the following conditions. 

“(b) Paragraph ‘sixth’ of section 5 of the United States cotton 
futures act, as amended, is amended by striking out the word ‘ fifth’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word ‘ tenth,’ and by adding after the 
word ‘ grade’ wherever it occurs the words ‘ and staple.’ 

“(c) Paragraph ‘seventh’ of section 5 of the United States cotton 
futures act, as amended, is amended by striking out the word ‘ nineteen’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the figures ‘ 20.’” 

Sec. 4. Section 6 of the United States cotton futures act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That for the purposes of section 5 of this act the differ- 
ences above or below the contract price which the receiver shall pay 
for cotton of grades above or below the basis grade in the settlement 
of a contract of sale for the future delivery of cotton shall be determined 
by the average of the actual commercial differences in value thereof 
upon the eleventh business day prior to the day fixed, in accordance with 
the sixth subdivision of section 5, for the delivery of cotton on the 
contract, established by the sale of spot cotton in the spot markets 
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designated for the purpose from time to time. by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—provided there be not less than five markets so designated— 
as such values were established by the sales of spot cotton, in such 
designated five or more markets: Provided, That for the purpose of this 
section such values in the said spot markets be based upon the stand- 
ards for grades of cotton established by the Secretary of Agriculture: 
And provided further, That whenever the value of one grade is to be 
determined from the sale or sales of spot cotton of another grade or 
grades, such value shall be fixed in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions which shall be prescribed for the purpose by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

Sec. 5. That the first paragraph of section 6a of the United States 
cotton futures act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Src, 6a. That in case cotton of a grade or grades other than the 
basis grade specified in the contract shall be tendered in performance 
of the contract under this section, the parties to such contract may 
agree, at the time of the tender, as to the price of the grade or grades 
so tendered, and that if they shall not then agree as to such price, 
then, and in that event, the buyer of said contract shall have the 
right to demand the specific fulfillment of such contract by the actual 
delivery of cotton of the basis grade named therein and at the price 
specified for such basis grade in said contract, and if the contract also 
comply with all the terms and conditions of section 5 hereof not in- 
consistent with this section: Provided, That nothing in this section 
shall be so construed as to authorize any contract in which, or in the 
settlement of or in respect to which, any device or arrangement what- 
ever is resorted to, or any agreement is made, for the determination 
or adjustment of the price of the grade or grades tendered other than 
the basis grade specified in the contract by any ‘fixed difference sys- 
tem,’ or by arbitration, or by any other method not provided for by this 
act.” 

Sec. 6. Section 8 of the United States cotton futures act, as amended, 
is amended by adding after “$500” the following: “or imprisonment 
not exceeding 60 days, or both.” 

Src. 7. The second proviso of section 9 of the United States cotton 
futures act, as amended, is amended by striking out the words “ subse- 
quent to six months after the date section 3 of this act becomes 
effective.” 

Sec. 8. (a) The matter preceding paragraph “ First” of section 10 of 
the United States cotton futures act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 10. That all contracts of sale made under this section shall 
comply with each of the following conditions: 

“(b) The second paragraph following paragraph ‘ Fourth’ of section 
10 of the United States cotton futures act, as amended, is repealed.” 

Sec. 9. Section 11 of the United States cotton futures act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. That it shall be unlawful for any person to deliver for 
transmission through the mails or in interstate commerce by telegraph, 
telephone, wireless, or other means of communication, any offer to make 
or execute, or any confirmation of the execution of, or any quotation or 
report of the price of, any contract or sale of cotton for future delivery 
in the United States, or for any person to make or execute such contract 
of sale which is or may be used for (1) hedging any transaction in inter- 
state commerce in cotton, or (2) determining the price basis of any 
such transaction in interstate commerce, or (3) delivering cotton sold, 
shipped, or received in interstate commerce for the fulfillment thereof, 
except: (a) Where the seller is at the time of the making of such con- 
tract the owner of the actual physical property covered thereby, or is 
the grower thereof, or in case either party to the contract is the owner 
or renter of land on which the same is to be grown, or is an association 
of such owners or growers of cotton, or of such owners or renters of 
land; or (b) where such contract is made by or through a member of a 
cotton-futures exchange which has been designated by the commission 
as a ‘contract market’ as hereinafter provided, and if such contract is 
evidenced by a record in writing, which shows the date, the parties to 
such contract, and their addresses, the property covered and its price, 
and the terms of deliyery, and otherwise complies with sections 5, 6a, 
and 10 of the United States cotton futures act: Provided, That each 
exchange member shall keep such record for a period of three years 
from the date thereof, or for a longer period if the commission shall so 
direct, which record shall at all times be open to the inspection of any 
duly authorized representative of the United States Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, or Justice. Any person who shall knowingly violate 
the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
such conviction shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500, or 
imprisonment for not more than 60 days, or both, in the discretion of 
the court.” 

Sec. 10. Section 12 of the United States cotton futures act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Src, 12. That for the purposes of this act the word ‘ manipulation’ 
shall be construed to mean, among other things: 

“(1) Shipping or transferring to any contract market any cotton for 
the purpose of delivery on such contract market at an obvious Joss 
on the transaction for the purpose of artificially influencing prices. 
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“The purchase in one contract market of a given number of bales of 
cotton for delivery in one month and a corresponding sale in the sale 
contract market of a like number of bales of cotton for delivery in a 
later month, accompanied by the receipt of any cotton on the purchase 
and the tender of the same or other cotton on the sale, when such trans- 
action is done at an obvious loss, for the purpose and with the effect 
of artificially influencing the price relationship of the two months. 

“(2) Tendering and repeatedly retendering on futures contracts in 
any designated contract market notices of delivery of the same cotton 
for the purpose of artificially influencing prices upon such contract 
market. 

“(3) The tender upon futures contracts more than once by the same 
person in the same calendar month of notices of delivery of the same 
cotton or otherwise trafficking in notices of delivery for the purpose 
of artificially influencing prices. 

“(4) Engaging in manipulative straddle operations in and between 
various designated contract markets, with the purpose of artificially 
influencing the movement of prices in any such designated contract 
market, 

“For the purposes of this section a straddle shall be understood to 
mean: 

“(a) Operations in different months: The purchase or sale in one 
contract market of a given number of bales of cotton for delivery in 
one month and a corresponding offsetting gale or purchase in the same 
or another contract market or a like number of bales of cotton for 
delivery in another month; and/or 

“(b) Operations in the same months: The purchase or sale in one 
contract market of a given number of bales of cotton for delivery in 
one month and a corresponding offsetting sale or purchase in another 
contract market of a like number of bales of cotton for delivery in the 
same month, 

“Any person or persons who shall manipulate or attempt to manipu- 
late prices of cotton or who shall corner or attempt to corner any 
cotton in futures-contract transactions upon any cotton-futures ex- 
change designated as a contract market under this act, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof be fined not 
more than $20,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both; 
together with the costs of prosecution: Provided, That no fine or im- 
prisonment shall be imposed for any violation of this act occurring 
within 60 days following its passage.” 

Src. 11. Section 13 of the United States cotton futures act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 13. That the commission may require all persons who act in 
the capacity of a clearing house, clearing association, or similar institu- 
tion for the purposes of clearing, settling, or adjusting any such transac- 
tions to keep for a period of three years or longer, in such manner and 
form as it may prescribe, such records as will fully and clearly disclose 
all facts in their possession relating thereto; and thereafter any person 
who fails to keep such accounts, records, and memoranda shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $500, or imprisonment not exceeding 60 days, or both, When- 
ever the commission has reasonable grounds to believe that the contract 
market involved is being or is about to be manipulated or cornered, then 
and in such event it shall so certify to the board of governors of the 
designated exchange located in that contract market, and may then 
require the records referred to in this section to be filed with it at 
such times and for such period as the commission may deem necessary 
to inform itself with respect to the manipulation or corner which it 
believes is being or about to be undertaken.” 

Sec. 12. Section 14 of the United States cotton futures act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 14. That the commission is hereby authorized to suspend for a 
period of six months or to revoke the designation of any exchange as a 
‘contract market’ whenever it shall have been proven that said ex- 
change has failed to comply with the provisions of this act or is not 
enforcing its rules of government made a condition of its designation 
as set forth in section 2. It shall also have the authority to compel 
all contract markets to refuse for a pericd not to exceed six months 
all trading privileges to any person, partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion found guilty of violating the provisions of this act, or of the rules 
and regulations of any ‘contract market’ made a condition of its 
designation, except for the purpose of liquidating contracts. 

“(2) The procedure to be followed in the revocation of any designa- 
tion as a ‘contract market’ or the suspension of any person, partner- 
ship, corporation, or association provided for in this section shall be 
the same as provided for boards of trade or persons in paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of section 6 of the act approved September 21, 1922, known as 
the grain futures act: Provided, That section 5 referred to therein 
shall be understood to apply to section 11 of this act, and the commis- 
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sion shall be understood wherever reference is made to the Secretary of | 


Agriculture, 

“(3) Any cotton-futures exchange that has been designated a contract 
market in the manner herein provided may have such designation va- 
cated and set aside by giving notice in writing to the commission 
requesting that its designation as a contract market be vacated, which 
notice shall be served at least 90 days prior to the date named therein 
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ag the date when the vacation of designation shall take effect. Upon 
receipt of such notice the commission shall forthwith order the vacation 
of the designation of such cotton-futures exchange, effective upon the 
day named in the notice, and shall forthwith send a copy of the notice 
and his order to all other contract markets. From and after the date 
upon which the vacation became effective the said cotton-futures ex- 
change can thereafter be designated again a contract market by making 
application to the commission in the manner herein provided for an 
original application, 

“(4) In the event that any cotton-futures exchange should be refused 
designation as a contract market, or in the event of the suspension or 
revocation of such designation, nothing in this act shall impair the 
validity or effect of contracts made on such exchange prior to and out- 
standing at the date of final court decision maintaining such refusal, 
suspension, or revocation, but transactions on such exchange shall, not- 
withstanding such refusal, suspension, or revocation, be permitted to 
such extent as may be necessary to liquidate such outstanding con- 
tracts.” 

Sec. 13. Section 15 of the United States cotton futures act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the words “ and when so recovered 
one-half of said amount shall be paid over to the person giving the 
information upon which such recovery was based.” 

Sec. 14. Section 17 of the United States cotton futures act, as 
amended, is repealed. 

Sec. 15. (a) Section 20 of the United States cotton futures act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “18 and 19” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “17 and 18.” 

“(b) The proviso of such section is hereby repealed.” 

Sec. 16. The section numbers of sections 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 of the 
United States cotton futures act, as amended, are hereby amended so as 
to read “17,” “18,” “19,” “20,” and “21,” respectively. 


Mr. RANSDELL’s address was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


[Address of United States Senator JoSePpH BE. RANSDELL, of Louisiana, 
at the annual meeting of the American Cotton Shippers Association, 
held at New Orleans, April 26, 1929] 

SUGGESTIONS OF STATUTES THAT WOULD BENEFIT THE COTTON TRADE, 
ESPECIALLY AMENDMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES COTTON FUTURES ACT 
Trading in futures contracts on organized exchanges is one of the 

sound devices for conducting modern business and an economic aid in 
marketing the staple crops. Trading in futures in wheat and cotton 
grew up out of the needs of the trade following the Civil War and has 
been conducted continuously for more than half a century. The sound- 
ness of this device and the great service it has rendered has caused its 
spread to such commodities as corn, rye, oats, barley, coffee, sugar, 
butter, and eggs, some of the meat products, rubber, copper, and other 
commodities. 

In spite of its increasing acceptance by the business world, there has 
been almost from the beginning a distrust of this system, especially on 
the part of producers, and efforts have been made from time to time in 
State legislatures and Congress to declare the practice unlawful. It is 
interesting that in most of the Southern States where antifutures laws 
were enacted, they have later been repealed, the most recent case being 
in Arkansas, only a few weeks ago. 

I have time and again expressed myself in opposition to this type of 
legislation because of my conviction that the abolition of trading in 
futures would create confusion throughout the cotton trade, wreak its 
greatest damage upon the producer, destroy the market for his product, 
and place him at the mercy of organized spinners. I spoke at length 
during the past session of Congress against the Caraway bill, which 
was defeated by a vote of 47 to 24; and in previous Congresses I 
opposed strenuously the efforts of Senators Comer, of Alabama, and 
Dial, of South Carolina, to destroy future trading in cotton. While 
opposing this destructive legislation, I have always been in favor of 
proper regulation of the futures system by the Federal Government, 
and to that end aided in the passage of the United States cotton futures 
act, which very much improved conditions under which cotton futures 
trading is conducted. That act has functioned well for 13 years. How- 
ever, I do not believe that anyone acquainted with the present situation 
in the Cotton Belt will deny that an insistent demand is spreading 
through those States for either material amendments to this law, or 
the complete abolition of marketing the cotton crop through the 
medium of futures exchanges. In this respect we may be said to be 
entering upon a new era in cotton legislation. One of the evils formerly 
dealt with has returned in a different form, with the result that the 
same influences which sponsored the Smith-Lever law 15 years ago are 
again knocking at the doors of Congress and insisting upon action. 

Those of you who are familiar with the early history of that legisla- 
tion will recall that the main abuses at which it was directed were: 

1. The system of “ fixed differences’ followed by a part of the trade 
in settling its contracts for the future delivery of cotton; and 

2. “Undue and illegitimate market manipulations.” There were 
collateral issues involving the wide range of tenderable grades and 
other nfatters that have passed into history, but the burning issues 
were the two I have stated, and the report of the House committee 





accompanying the bill intended to correct them reflected the temper 
then existing in the cotton States when it said: “If these regulatory 
measures fail to accomplish the end sought, then there should be legis- 
lation looking to the complete abolition of these institutions.” 

Persons who are inclined to temporize with the present feeling 
against futures exchanges may smile at that warning of 15 years ago 
as intended for rhetorical effect rather than to be taken literally. It is 
the fashion of those who look upon the matter from that viewpoint 
to find consolation in the fact that while drastic measures have often 
been threatened, Congress has never yet gone to this extreme. The 
historic struggle over the Hatch bill nearly 40 years ago is cited to 
show what may be anticipated should the issue again come squarely 
before Congress. Let not those who would comfort themselves with 
these thoughts overlook some very disturbing details. The Hatch bill 
passed the House; it also passed the Senate, but was caught in the 
maelstrom of the adjournment and lost on a point of order. 

It is not my intention to go into a detailed review of what fol- 
lowed. You will recall that the “ options” or “ futures” question, like 
most other public issues, was overshadowed a few years later by the 
free-silver question, which became the most absorbing issue after 
slavery in all our national history. It in turn was followed almost im- 
mediately by the Spanish-American War, with expansion, imperialism, 
and all of the problems of world politics and world trade. This, I 
believe, fairly summarizes the issues and the years that intervened 
between the defeat of the Hatch bill in 1892 and the election of 
President Wilson in 1912, during which period the question of future 
trading in staple American crops was in constant turmoil. This was 
especially true with respect to cotton, and in 1910 the House passed 
the Scott bill, intended to destroy cotton futures exchanges, but it was 
killed in the Senate. The next Congress in 1912 passed the Beall bill, 
also intended to destroy the cotton exchanges, which, like its prede- 
cessor, was defeated in the Senate. 

The Senate of that day was the refuge of conservative thought. 
For that reason the fate of the Scott bill and the Beall bill was dis- 
counted as soon as they left the jurisdiction of the House. Perhaps no 
better evidence of this could be had than the fact that neither of them 
is now remembered, even among Members of the cotton trade, except 
within a very restricted circle. 

The one outstanding fact concerning cotton legislation of that period 
is the Clarke amendment, imposing a tax of $50 on each cotton con- 
tract, which was unexpectedly and dramatically passed through the 
Senate the next year, 1912, as an amendment to the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff bill, It is no exaggeration to say that the element of 
the cotton trade which had been looking to the conservative Senate to 
protect it from radicalism in the House was bewildered by this attack 
from such a quarter. It was at once realized that if the Senate was in 
favor of a prohibitive tax on futures transactions conducted on cotton 
exchanges, then the time had arrived for relief from the real abuses 
of the day, including fixed differences, the multiplicity of standards then 
prevailing, the tendering of unspinable cotton, and the other ills then 
complained of. The result was the passage of the Smith-Lever Act the 
following August, 1914. That act, it will be recalled, was declared 
unconstitutional because it originated in the Senate. The pronounce- 
ment of the Supreme Court, however, had hardly ceased to echo before 
Congress remedied this technical objection; the measure was reenacted 
August 11, 1916, and, with a few minor modifications suggested by the 
trade from time to time, it has remained on the statute book until 
to-day. 

Simply stated, the main question confronting the cotton trade is 
whether or not this law shall be further amended. That it performed 
a wonderful service in correcting the abuses prevailing when it passed 
is freeiy admitted, but that it fails to meet other abuses that have 
evolved in spite of it, and which in some respects are even more serious 
than those which were responsible for its passage, are just as freely 
admitted. I am no alarmist and believe am warranted in feeling that 
my conservative views with respect to cotton legislation are fairly well 
known to the cotton trade. But let me say to this convention, which 
I regard as most representative of the cotton trade, that the sentiment 
in Congress is for a change. I express the sense of that body in say- 
ing it believes the marketing of cotton has undergone as radical a 
change in the last decade as has its cultivation. 

You are too familiar with the disclosures of the Marsh-Clayton con- 
troversy which raged for many weeks at Washington about a year ago 
to require more than a reference to it. The most important disclosure 
of that historie investigation was made by Mr. Clayton, who said, testi- 
fying before the House committee April 16, 192 “We (meaning 
his firm, Anderson, Clayton & Co.) have handled as much as 15 per 
cent of the crop, and I do not think that puts us in the class of monop- 
olists, as has been charged.” Think of that, gentlemen, especially those 
of you who may be opposed to Congress taking further action looking 
to preventing monopolies or restraints in the cotton trade. Here was 
one of the principals in what was perhaps the most important inquiry 
ever made about cotton marketing calmly admitting that his own firm 
handled more than one-seventh of the entire cotton crop of the United 
States, and yet he did not think it should be classed as a monopolist. 
Four such firms could have handled 60 per cent of the production and 
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thus have absolutely monopolized the crop. Mr. Clayton had the power 
of a giant in handling that crop, and beyond question Mr. Marsh and 
his associates in the New York Cotton Exchange thought he used it like 
a giant. 

I do not wish what I have just said to be considered as a reflection 
on Mr. Clayton. On the contrary, I say all honor to him for the 
frankness and candor with which he testified as to the actions of 
his firm under the latitude allowed by the Smith-Lever Act and the 
rules of the New York Cotton Exchange. And I take this occasion to 
say, as one who sat throughout the hearings in which he and former 
President Marsh, of the New York Exchange, appeared as contestants, 
that there was not a single disclosure casting any reflection on the 
good name or the business conduct of Mr. Clayton and his firm. I be- 
lieve, however, that the people of America have only to understand the 
facts set forth in Mr. Clayton’s statement for them to demand amend- 
ment of a law which permits such things. Whenever a set of men or 
firms, who are fewer in number than the fingers on one hand, have it 
in their power to manipulate the price and the marketing of our 
great cotton crop, I believe there are none go blind but must sce 
that such a condition should be corrected. Eliminating law and 
morals, such a situation is un-American and more intolerable than 
the conditions which: were responsible for the original cotton futures 
act. 

The belief has grown in many quarters, both in the trade and in 
Congress, that additional legislation of a regulatory nature is neces- 
sary. I know that your association shared this view last year from 
the statements made by the chairman of your legislative committee, 
Mr. H. G. Safford, to the Agricultural Committees of both the Senate 
and House in the last Congress. As a member of the special com- 
mittee to investigate alleged abuses in future contracts, I heard dis- 
cussions of this subject lasting several months. I was glad to have 
the advice of an association such as yours, composed of the principal 
dealers in cotton, realizing that you are the instrumentality for mov- 
ing this great crop from the farm to the distant spindles in various 
parts of the world and in helping to finance that movement. I am sure 
you are patriotic men trying to bring about what is best for our 
country, and as citizens of the Cotton Belt your own interests are closely 
bound up with those of the cotton producer. 

While believing in the thorough soundness of the futures-contract 
system and its economic benefit to the producer and all concerned, I am 
convinced that it is affected with publie interest, and believe you 
in the trade fully realize that fact. For this reason Congress is in- 
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public utilities, and as such should be subject to the regulation of 
the Government. I hope the majority of your organization share this 
view, and I know that some of the representatives of both the spot- 
cotton exchanges and the cotton-futures exchanges who appeared before 
the congressional committees last year fully recognized this relation. 

It then becomes a question of what is the proper form of regulation 
and how far it should go. In determining this point it appears to be 
fundamental that the regulation should be sufficient to prevent any 
manipulation or artificial control of any market at any time in the 
interest of any individual, firm, or corporation, and to insure that the 
futures markets shall reflect the natural currents of commerce and fol- 
low unhampered the laws of supply and demand; and, on the other 
hand, that the restrictions and regulations placed on this business 
should not be of an arbitrary nature, or such as to unnecessarily restrict 
freedom of contract, or destroy confidence in the nature of these markets 
by so narrowing or contracting them as to deprive them of their useful- 
ness as a hedge or insurance in moving these crops. 

I am opposed in this, as in all other governmental relations to busi- 
ness, to surrounding it with unnecessary, expensive, and annoying in- 
quisitorial processes or elaborate systems of bureaucratic surveillance, 
It is imperative that the business of trading in futures be recognized as 
legitimate, with no stigma upon it, and that the nature of Government 
supervision over it be of the same kind and degree as that relating to 
other forms of legitimate business. 

There has been no gencral dissatisfaction with the United States cot- 
ton futures act and‘it has proven of very great value to the trade; its 
provisions are in the main satisfactory as far as they go; but its best 
friends concede that they do not go far enough, especially as they fail 
to provide adequate control against manipulation. 

With respect to deliveries, the New Orleans Cotton Exchange more 
than a year ago added Gulveston and Houston as delivery places. Since 
the agitation in Congress for amendments to the act, New York has 
altered its rules regarding deliveries in anticipation of congressional 
action enforcing southern deliveries. The contention is made that in 
view of this alteration there is no necessity for action by Congress, but 
whatever merit there may be in this, there is a strong sentiment in 
Congress in favor of promptly providing by law for deliverics in boua 
fide spot-cotton markets in deep-water ports. 

The sentiment is also very much in favor of correcting whatever evils 
exist in the cotton futures act by a Federal statute enforcible by heavy 
fines and imprisonment. Public sentiment has little faith in the policy 
of leaving matters of this importance to be enforced by corporate boards 
merely by the imposition of fines which have little terror for malefac- 
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tors of great wealth. -There is a growing disposition to punish crimes 
involving wealthy men by terms of imprisonment which carry a stigma, 
rather than by mere fines which could be paid with ease without the dis- 
‘grace of a jail sentence. 

| The limited time at our disposal to-day will not permit me tc discuss 
all the details of the legislation I deem advisable and have embodied in 
a bill which I intend to introduce in the Senate next week. From the 
statements made by Mr. Safford to the committees of Congress last year 
I am convinced you believe in the principles of my measure, which 
agrees in substance with the bill introduced by me last session, largely 
at the instance of your representatives, and I hope you will indorse it. 
Unfortunately we were not able to pass any legislation of this character 
in the last Congress, but it is hoped that at the present extraordinary 
session, designed especially to give farm relief, to which this subject is 
closely allied, there will be opportunity to enact such a statute as I have 
in mind. In my judgment this measure expresses the best opinion in the 
cotton trade and it will serve the interest of the cotton producers, in 
whom I have a deep personal interest, being one myself, as well as the 
shippers. I shall be very glad to have your cooperation and advice as 
the session progresses in regard to this important bill. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to say with refer- 
;ence to the bill which has just been introduced by the Senator 
{from Louisiana that the mere fact that it is necessary to pre- 
|seribe penalties for manipulation is a confession that manipula- 
tion exists, and when we tried to regulate it or prevent it the 
Senator who has introduced the bill was one of the most active 
‘in defense of the institution, though he now states he would put 
‘people in jail to keep them from manipulating farm prices and 
‘robbing the producers. 


| 


AMENDMENT TO TARIFF REVISION BILL 


Mr. PITTMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
‘posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
| was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
| printed. 


AMENDMENT TO CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
‘proposed by him to the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth 
;and subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportion- 
{ment of Representatives in Congress, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


SUGAR AND OTHER PRODUCTION COSTS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I send a resolution to the 
desk, which I ask to have read and I shall then ask immediate 
action thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S, Res. 60), as follows: 


Whereas the Senate Finance Committee will shortly be called upon to 
consider the subject of tariff revision, including the administration of 
the so-called flexible tariff provisions contained in section 315 of the 
tariff act of 1922; and 

Whereas under the provisions of such section the experts of the 
United States Tariff Commission have made exhaustive investigations of 
the cost of production of various competitive domestic and imported 
articles, including sugar; and 

Whereas the United States Tariff Commission has submitted to the 
President, among other reports, its findings with respect to the cost of 
production of sugar and other commodities here and abroad; and 

Whereas it is essential] that the Senate have available for its use the 
information obtained by the commission with respect to the cost of pro- 
duction of sugar and other commodities : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is hereby re- 
quested to transmit to the Senate as soon as practicable a certified 
copy of all the reports not heretofore made public, and which were sub- 
mitted, prior to March 4, 1929, by the commission to the President pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 with 
respect to the cost of production of sugar and other commodities in the 
United States and in foreign countries, together with any other in- 
formation obtained by the commission in connection with its investiga- 
tion of the cost of production of sugar and other commodities, in so far 
as the transmission of such report and information is not in violation 
of section 708 of the revenue act of 1916 relating to the disclosure of 
trade secrets, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears no 
objection, and the question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


The resolution will be read 


PRINT PAPER FROM CORN AND COTTON STALKS 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 61), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 
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Whereas the conservation of our forests can be helped by the utiliza- 
tion of certain waste products of the farm; and 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture has by its own experiments 
made print paper from cotton stalks and cornstalks: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby requested to 
send to the Senate such information as he possesses regarding the mak- 
ing of print paper from cotton stalks, cornstalks, and from other 
material. 

SINKING OF STEAMER “ VESTRIS ” 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, while we are discussing in- 
vestigations, may I inquire of the senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLErcHER] whether the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce which has under consideration a resolution submitted 
by me providing for an investigation of the Vestris disaster and 
also for a survey of the laws relating to maritime matiers has 
considered the resolution or whether there is an immediate 
prospect of its being considered? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I request 
that the discussion be brief? I have been waiting for nearly an 
hour and a half to submit a resolution. I do not desire to inter- 
fere with the discussion. I merely express the hope that it may 
be brief. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am in the same situation 
as is the Senator from Massachusetts. I have been waiting for 
nearly an hour and a half hoping that we might reach the 
calendar and dispose of a bill in which I am much interested. 
I am not going to take any time, but the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WAGNER] has asked me a question. 

I am only a member of the subcommittee to which he refers; 
I am not the chairman of the committee; but I may say that, 
while the subcommittee has not as yet met, I think there will 
be a meeting of the subcommittee in a few days, and the matter 
will then be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are no resolutions 
coming over from a previous day. Morning business is closed. 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER & POWER CO. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire whether the Chair has 
handed down the report of the Postmaster General made pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution No. 53. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A communication from the 
Postmaster General in response to Senate Resolution No. 58 was 
laid down yesterday, the Chair is informed, and was ordered to 
be printed. 

BATTLE FIELDS IN 

Mr. SWANSON. 


THE VICINITY OF RICHMOND, VA. 

Mr. President, at the last session the Senate 
and the House of Representatives passed unanimously a bill pro- 
viding for a survey of the battle fields in the vicinity of Rich- 


mond, including the battle field of Cold Harbor. The land has 
been donated, and the bill merely provides an appropriation of 
$6,800 in order to prepare plans, to be submitted to Congress, for 
commemorating the battle fields and adjacent points of notable 
historic interest. While, as I have said, the bill was passed 
by both Houses at the last session, it was not engrossed in time 
and the President did not sign it. It has been passed by the 
House again at this session and unanimously reported by the 
Senate committee. I refer to House bill 22, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 22) to provide for 
the study, investigation, and survey, for commemorative pur- 
poses, of battle fields in the vicinity of Richmond, Va., which 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to have made studies, investigations, and sur- 
veys of the battle fields in the vicinity of Richmond, in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, including the battle field of Cold Harbor, Va., for 
the purpose of preparing and submitting to Congress a general plan and 
such detailed project as may be required for properly commemorating 
such battle fields and other adjacent points of historical and military 
interest, in accordance with the classification set forth in House Report 
No. 1071, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 

Sec. 2. To enable the Secretary of War to carry out the provisions of 
this act, including the payment of mileage of officers of the Army and 
actual expenses of civilian employees traveling on duty in connection 
with the studies, investigations, and surveys, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $6,800, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be expended for the purposes of this act. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think it is only fair to say, 
before the bill shall pass, that it is entirely consistent with 
the policy which has been followed for years with regard to the 
commemoration of battle fields. This measure is in strict ac- 
cordance with the report of the War Department, classifying the 
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battle fields according to their importance. 
will pass the bill at this time. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in the newspapers and in the Sen- 
ate there has been some discussion of a compulsory military 
service bill which I introduced a few days ago. I desire to say 
that that bill was sent to me with a large number of other bills 
from the War Department, and, following our practice for many 
years, was introduced as a matter of course by the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee. The same practice has been 
followed in the House. 

I do not mean by the introduction of those bills to intimate 
that they have my personal support, and, if I think measures 
so introduced are not wise, I never hesitate to oppose them when 
the committee comes to consider them; but I believe that the 
department is entitled to have bills prepared by it introduced 
and considered in the committee. 

As to the question of compulsory military service, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the last war showed us that it is unfair and unrighteous 
to require the service of human beings in connection with mili- 
tary operations without at the same time requiring compulsory 
service at fixed prices by those who remain at home, without 
requiring the fixing of prices of materials which are needed by 
the Government in the conduct of military affairs, and without 
requiring the limitation of the profits to be received for the use 
of money or other property. I am in full accord with the posi- 
tion of the American Legion on that subject, that the next war 
must see no profiteering of the sort which disgraced the last 
war. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if the 
bill coming from the War Department, to which he refers as 
having been introduced, embodies the principles which were 
announced by the Secretary of War a few days ago with refer- 
ence to conscription? 

Mr. REED. I have not studied the bill as yet, but I under- 
stand it is an application of the compulsory service law which 
was in effect in the last war, making it the permanent policy, 
so that it automatically would be the policy in wars to come. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Secretary of War advanced 


I hope the Senate 


the theory that we ought to enact some legislation which would 


enable the President in case of war to put into effect conscrip- 
tion without any further consideration upon the part of Con- 
yTeSS, 
7 Mr, REED. That, I believe, is the idea. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the bill, I understand, of which the 
Senator does not personally approve? 

Mr. REED. I do not mean to give my approval to the bill in 
advance of a study of it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. The calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. 

SAMOAN COMMISSION 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions, I report back favorably, without amend- 
ment, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 36) to amend Public 
Resolution numbered 89, Seventieth Congress, second session, 
approved February 20, 1929, entitled “ Joint resolution to pro- 
vide for accepting, ratifying, and confirming the cessions of 
certain islands of the Samoan group to the United States, and 
for other purposes,” and I submit a report (No. 13) thereon. 

Since there is need of haste in this matter, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion. It involves an amendment to the joint resolution passed 
in the last Congress creating a commission to go to Samoa. 
The joint resolution as passed in the last Congress gave the 
President the right to appoint two Senators, two Representa- 
tives, and two chiefs of Samoa. It now appears that there 
are three districts in American Samoa over each of which 
there is a high chief. All the joint resolution does is to increase 
the size of the commission, so far as the chiefs are concerned, 
so as to permit the President to appoint three high chiefs in- 
stead of two, in order that one of the districts of Samoa may 
not go unrepresented on the commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in COmmittee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That paragraph. (d) of Public Resolution No. 89, 
Seventieth Congress, second session, approved February 20, 1929, en- 
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titled “ Joint resolution to provide for accepting, ratifying, and con- 
firming the cessions of certain islands of the Samoan group to the 
United States, and for other purposes,” is hereby amended as follows: 
In line 1, strike out the word “six” and substitute therefor the word 
“seven ’’; in line 3, strike out the word “ two” and substitute therefor 
the word “three”; and in line 8, between the words “chiefs” and 
“of,” insert the words “ or high chiefs,” so that the said paragraph (d) 
will then read as follows: 

“(d) The President shall appoint seven commissioners, two of whom 
shall be Members of the Senate, two of whom shall be Members of 
the House of Representatives, and three of whom shall be chiefs or 
high chiefs of the said islands of eastern Samoa, who shall, as scon 
as reasonably practicable, recommend to Congress such legislation con- 
cerning the islands of eastern Samoa as they shall deem necessary or 
proper.” 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar, under Rule 
VIII, is in order. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before the calendar is taken up 
I should like to know from the leader on the other side of 
the body whether it is to be the policy of the Senate to con- 
sider legislation other than that covered by the call for the 
special session. We were told at the opening of the session 
that only legislation on tariff and farm relief and possibly 
certain bills which had been passed by the House in the last 
Congress but not acted upon by the Senate would be considered 
and acted upon. If we are to take up the calendar, as indi- 
eated by the leader of the majority yesterday, and start in on 
a policy of generai legislation, I think the Senate ought to be 
informed of that fact. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator desires the 
Chair to make a ruling for the benefit of the book of precedents, 
the Chair will hold that a majority of the Senate can transact 
any business it chooses during the present session of Congress. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I want to say just a few 
words about this- universal draft law that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REEp] mentioned. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I must insist on 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded, which is the calendar, under Rule VIII. The Secre- 
tury will state the first bill on the calendar. 

CHANGE OF DATE OF INAUGURATION 

The first business on the calendar was the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 3) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States fixing the commencement of the terms of 
President and Vice President and Members of Congress and 
tixing the time of the assembling of Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This joint resolution was 
considered on May 6, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a day or two ago—yesterday, 
I think—the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM], who is 
interested in this measure, told me that it would be very diffi- 
cult for him to be here to-day, and asked me if I would not 
consent to let it go over, and I consented to do that. Now, the 
Senator himself is here; but in the meantime two or three 
other Senators have asked me about the joint resolution, and 
I have told them that I would not try to take it up to-day be- 
cause of the absence of the Senator from Connecticut. So, 
although the Senator from Connecticut is ready, I am not dis- 
posed to take up the joint resolution to-day for the reason 
stated. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator for his courtesy in 
letting it go over. ° 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 

DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill is the unfinished 
business, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


The bill (S. 60) to amend subsection (a) of section 26 of the 
trading with the enemy act, so as to authorize the allocation of 
the unallocated interest fund in. accordance with the records 
of the Alien Property Custodian. was considered as in Com-_ 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


The joint resolution will be 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence of subsection (a) of 
section 26 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out the words “average rate of” so that the sentence will 
read: “Such allocation shall be based upon the earnings (determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury) on the total amounts deposited under 
section 12,” 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the proposition to which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania refers seems to me, after slight 
examination, to be the desire of the General Staff of the Regu- 
lar Army rather than of the citizen soldiery of the country or 
of the American Legion. It is a universal draft proposition 
In one section it gives the President power to levy this draft 
even in time of peace. It is a Mussolini affair of the most 
emphatic type. 

The Legion in its resolution has declared for a draft of capi- 
tal on the same terms as a draft of men; and it is to that 
proposition that I wish to speak for a moment or two. 

Men were drafted before and would be under present laws 
for about one-third of their economic compensation in peace 
times. If that be true, capital should be drafted for about 
one-third of its average economic compensation in peace times. 
The economic earnings of the whole country—capital, labor, 
and all—are only about 5% per cent a year. Therefore the 
rate at which capital should be drafted would be about one- 
third of 5% per cent. When a bill appears here that drafts 
capital on terms something like that, it will be in compliance 
with the spirit of the resolution of the American Legion, and 
I shall have no objection to it; but I am not looking for such 
a bill to appear, because the financial forces that have such 
great influence in shaping the legislation of our country do not 
want a universal draft bill of that kind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I heartily agree with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart]. Such a bill as he refers to 
will do more to make war unpopular than anything we can do. 

The Senator has presented here a thought worthy of the con- 
sideration of the Senate and of the country. When a boy is 
drafted, called from the peaceful pursuits of life, taken out of 
his gainful occupation and sent out to fight for his country, he 
is paid probably not more than one-fourth of what he earns at 
home. Why should he sacrifice his livelihoed, and give up all 
of his plans back home, and go out where danger is, and death 


reigns, and give his all, when the man who sits back clipping 
his coupons makes his millions in supplies to the Govern- 


ment and charges tremendous profits? He makes more money 
in time of war than he makes in time of peace; and I submit 
that it is wrong; it is not fair; it is outrageous. 

The Senator from Iowa has put his finger upon a very 
important proposition. We ought to make wealth bear its fair 
share of the burden of war. 

If it is right and sound to deprive the boy who must risk his 
life or his wage, and lop off three-fourths of it, why should we 
not compel these men who sit back home and make their mil- 
lions to make some kind of a sacrifice in time of war? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I raised a question a moment ago, 
and I want to raise it again. 

A number of Senators, myself included, have not introduced 
bills and have not pressed them for report. If the Senate is 
going to proceed to legislate in this way, then we shall be under 
condemnation from our constituents for not having been active. 
I think the Senate ought not to go ahead and pass new legisla- 
tion of this kind unless it is going to be the policy of the Senate 
to open up the field of legislation. 

I have not any opposition to this bill. I do not understand 
all that it intends to do, but I do think it is hardly fair to other 
Members of the Senate for a few Senators to take advantage of 
the situation by getting their bills on the calendar when it was 
the general understanding that no legislation would be enacted 
other than that that was covered by the special call of the 
President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
this is a bill recommended by the Treasury Department to allo- 
cate interest on the basis of the records of the Alien Property 

Justodian, instead of on the basis of the day the money was 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 

At present the alien money is deposited to the credit of the 
Alien Property Custodian, and he, in turn, after keeping the 
accounts, deposits it with the Treasury of the United States; 
so, when the question of interest comes up, the Treasury can 
only pay it fromr the date the money was deposited in the 
Treasury, instead of paying it from the time the alien claimant 
deposited the money with the Alien Property Custodian, as pro- 
vided by law. The original act provided for that, and then it 
was changed in an act that was passed here last year, the alien 
property act. This is simply to correct the practice that exists, 
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and give justice to the man who deposited his money with the 
Alien Property Custodian as provided by law. 

Mr. DILL. I understand the Senator considers this to be a 
piece of emergency legislation? 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 should like to see it passed because of the 
fact that the law itself is to go into operation in a very short 
time, although we deferred it for one year; and while this 
money is being paid out to the alien property claimants, it can 
not be paid from the date that the man deposited his money 
with the Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator that I have not any 
opposition to the bill, nor do I want to be understood as being 
opposed to any emergency legislation. The point I am making 
is that if any bill that is placed on the ealendar is going to be 
taken up and considered, then the Senate ought to be informed 
of that fact, and Senators ought to have an equal opportunity 
to present their bills to the committees and have them pressed 
for report, in order that we may get action here. I say that 
Senators have understood that legislation of a general nature 
would not be taken up and considered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that when matters are placed before the committees, if the 
committees feel that it is important to have them reported out 
and acted on, I think that will be our guide. As I understand 
the situation, it is a matter for the committees to pass upon. If 
the committees will not go into the matter, then we can not 
proceed. 

Mr. DILL. Of course the Senator knows that the House has 
not appointed any committees to deal with general legislation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know it. 

Mr. DILL. And this simply results in certain Senators get- 
ting their bills through and getting thenmr over to the House 
before Congress meets in December. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
regular order carried out. 

Mr. DILL. 
bill, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
regular order. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, while we are talking about 
the Alien Property Custodian’s office, will the Senator from 
Utah tell me what ever became of the investigation which was 
started, or was going to be started, of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s office? 

Mr. SMOOT. Has an investigation been ordered? 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought a resolution had been introduced 
and was being considered by one of the committees for an 
investigation of the Alien Property Custodian’s office. 

Mr. SMOOT. At this session of Congress? 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought it was done at the last session. 
I was asking the Senator if he knew what had become of it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. There was a resolution, Mr. President, submitted 
and passed by the Senate. I submitted the resolution myself. 
I submitted a number of resolutions before I could secure the 
passage of either of them. The resolution was passed, but, 
unfortunately, no appropriation was made for the purpose of 
carrying on the investigation; and, notwithstanding Senators 
were appointed for that purpose, having no funds at their dis- 
posal, no investigation was prosecuted. 

Mr. WHEELER. Why was it that no funds were available 
for the investigation after the resolution passed the Senate? 

Mr. KING. It was an inadvertence, probably, in the resolu- 
tion itself; but, unfortunately, no provision was made for an 
appropriation; and though subsequently an effort was made 
to secure an appropriation, objection was made and the matter 
was not prosecuted, 

Mr. WHEELER. Did not the committee under the resolution 
have general authority to go ahead and carry on an investigation 
and subpcena witnesses? 

Mr. KING. I think it did, although I am not sure. I do not 
now recall. I feel sure, however, that no provision was made 
for an appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in response to a word that 
has been said by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dri.) and 
by other Senators here, I want to express a view that may be 
entirely personal, but, nevertheless, is a view that ought to be 
of record. 

On what theory does the Senate abdicate its constitutional 
function? I dare use that term, Mr. President, because it has 
been much in use in the last few days. On what theory does it 
abdicate its constitutional function to legislate at this time, 
under these circumstances? 


The regular order is the consideration of this 


The 5-minute rule is in the 
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I am utterly unable to comprehend why it is that any ipse 
dixit issued from any place shall command here that no bill 
shall be considered except a particular kind of bill that shall 
be satisfactory to a particular set of individuals. So far as I 
am concerned, Mr. President, the committee over which I 
preside will meet in regular sessions; and if the Members de- 
sire to have legislation presented to this body and passed, it 
will be presented and the endeavor made to pass that legis- 
lation. Our heads may be bloody and bowed, Mr. President, 
but we ought yet to be the masters of our own destiny; 
and we ought to be able to act as we always have acted in the 
past in relation to legislation that regularly comes before the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I fear that the Senator from 
California did not hear the quasi precedent established by the 
recent occupant of the chair in this regard. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The fact of the matter is that I did not 
hear it; but I have not the slightest doubt of what it was, 
because I am sure that the view I express is exactly the one 
which would be held by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. And was so handed down by the Chair re 
cently. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not think anybody has any 
doubt about the constitutional rights of the Senate, and I do 
not think anything that I said gives any justification for the 
outburst of the Senator from California. 

I think the Senator from California, who has been here 
longer than I have, recognizes that there are certain things 
done or not done in this body by common consent, by common 
agreement; and I was calling attention to the common under- 
standing on the part of Senators—at least, I had so understood 
it—that there would not be general legislation taken up, and 
I had raised that auestion. I have no objection to the Senate 
going ahead with legislation. I have no desire to bow my head 
at anybody's order. I simply want to know what is to be the 
procedure. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the Senator has utterly misappre- 


hended what I said in regard to his particular remarks, I was 
asserting what he asserted—the right of the Senate to legis- 
late—and that if the Senate is legislating upon certain biils 


it ought to legislate generally as it saw fit to legislate. That 
was the whole theory of what I said. I know of no agreement— 
so far as I am personally concerned I have been party to no 
agreement—that there should be only one kind of legislation 
considered at this session, or that there should be no legislation 
at all. 

Mr. DILL. I have no desire to limit the Senate. I was 
simply trying to get an idea as to what is to be done. I remark 
again that the general understanding has been—and what we 
have done has been in consonance with that understanding— 
that we would not take up legislation in general, and if that 
policy is not to be pursued I think Senators ought to know it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask that the bill—Senate bill 60—may 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
The bill will be passed over, under objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, of course nobody has the right 
to command the Senate of the United States not to legislate, 
and I do not think anybody has undertaken to command the 
Senate of the United States not to legislate. I think I stated 
on the opening day of the session, or the day after, that as 
everyone knows the Senate is a continuing body, that its com- 
mittees already are in existence, that there is nothing to pre- 
vent a Senator from introducing a bill and asking that it be 
referred to a committee, and there is nothing to prevent any 
committee from meeting and having hearings on any bill and 
giving it other consideration; and there is nothing to hinder a 
committee from reporting a bill and having it placed on the 
calendar. . 

I will state the situation as it was always understood, and is 
being carried out in practice. The House of Representatives 
has appointed only two of its standing committees—one dealing 
with agriculture and the other with the tariff—with the excep- 
tion of the accounting committees, and therefore it was not 
thought wise to introduce and pass a great deal of legislation in 
the Senate and have it carried over into the next session simply 
because of the fact that this session was called by the Presi- 
dent for a specific purpose. While the President has no au- 
thority to limit the action of the Congress or the deliberations 
of the Congress to the two subjects for which he called the 
extra session, nevertheless we would not have been in session 
at this time had the President not wanted those two specific 
things acted on. That is why we were called into session. 
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Therefore there was, I think, a sort of a common understanding 
that nothing else would be dealt with but those two subjects. 

Yet, Mr. President, it is the fact that committees have met; 
it is the fact that committees have acted and have reported 
bills and that bills are on the calendar. I know of no reason 
why, under those conditions, those bills should not have con- 
sideration by the Senate, always with the understanding that in 
all probability they will receive no consideration whatever by 
the House, whatever action the Senate may take. 

In one committee in which I am particularly interested, the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, I took the position that if 
they wanted to go on and consider a bill introduced by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], as to the advisability 
of the selection of a communications commission, they ought 
to have hearings, and that would obviate the necessity of hav- 
ing them next year. I know of no reason why any committee 
wanting to meet and act should not meet and act; but, of 
course, it would be with the understanding that the House will 
probably not act on any legislation passed by the Senate except 
in the two particulars to which I have referred. 

It is true that since we met we have considered largely the 
farm relief bill. By and by the tariff bill will come before us, 
and, by and large, the real fact is that if we consult our expe- 
rience we will come to the conclusion that, after all, nothing 
will be passed by the Congress save the farm relief bill and a 
tariff bill in some form or another. 

I only want to say, further, that, so far as I know, nobody 
has issued any orders that the Senate shall not act, and nobody 
has attempted to do that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I think the Senate ought to 
do one thing during this extra session—that is, to provide the 
funds necessary to investigate the Alien Property Custodian. 
I understand a resolution introduced by the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Kine] looking to that end was agreed to at the last ses- 
sion, but there are no funds with which to conduct the inves- 
tigation. That is an inexcusable situation, it seems to me. If 
that investigation should be made—and I think it should be 
made and the Senate thought so when it agreed to the resolu- 
tion—we ought to provide the funds necessary for the making 
of the investigation. 

It puts the Senate in a ridiculous attitude to pass a resolution 
to investigate something and then fail to furnish the necessary 
equipment to carry on the investigation. It is— 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean, 


Nothing can be done about the matter. The resolution was 
agreed to, the investigation has been ordered, but no funds have 
been provided with which to make the investigation. I submit 
that the funds ought to be provided. * 

Mr. President, I believe that the Senate can act upon any 
measure upon which it sees fit to act. In line with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dit] about general 
legislation, I think as a rule Senators are not introducing the 
bills which they pressed for passage at the last session. I my- 
self am not doing so. At the last session I secured the passage 
of four or five or six bills through the Senate, and they died in 
the House. I would like to see them passed again, but since it 
appears that the House is not to act on any bills except those 
affecting farm relief and the tariff, I have not seen fit to press 
for the passage of the bills to which I have referred. 

There are a few measures which ought to be passed, and one 
of them I have reintroduced in the Senate. It is a measure pro- 
viding that Senators and Members of the House shall have at 
their disposal more copies of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is 
a crying shame that in this great Nation of one hundred and 
twenty-odd million people a Senator has for distribution only 88 
copies of the ConcrRESSIONAL Recorp for an entire State, and a 
Member of the House only 60. Citizens back home are writing 
to their Representatives and writing to their Senators, “ Please 
put me in the list for the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp,” and Senators 
are replying every day—I know I am—that we have no more 
Recorps for distribution, that our quotas have been exhausted, 

Senators, we ought to see that the bill to which I have re- 
ferred is passed, so that the public libraries back in the States 
and the people who are interested in matters going on here, who 
can not get the truth out of many of the daily papers, may be 
able to get the Recorp and find out for themselves, because this 
is their Government, what is going on at the Capitol. 

PRINTING OF FARM RELIEF BILL 
On motion of Mr. Mosss, it was 


Ordered, That the bill H. R. 1 be printed showing the Senate amend- 
ment. 
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PRINTING OF HEARINGS ON FARM RELIEF BILL 


The next business on the calendar, the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res, 6) to provide for the printing of 2,000 additional 
eopies of hearings on farm relief legislation, was read and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate be, and is hereby, empowered to have printed for its use 2,000 
additional copies of the hearings held before said committee on farm 
relief legislation, Seventy-first Congress, first session. 

PROTEIN IN WHEAT 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it appears quite 
unlikely that consideration will be had of the next three bills on 
the calendar, and I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Order of Business No. 10, the bill 
(S. 101) to provide for producers and others the benefit of 
official tests to determine protein in wheat for use in mer- 
chandising the same to the best advantage, and for acquiring 
and disseminating information relative to protein in wheat, and 
for other purposes. 

This bill has already passed the Senate, having passed at the 
last session. It was recommended unanimously at that time by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, it is again recom- 
inended by that committee, it was recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and is approved by the Budget. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 101. Is there objection? 

Mr. SACKETT. Why can we not take up the next bill on 
the calendar, the bill concerning the Northern Pacific land 
grants? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, In the absence of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENpRIcK], with whom I desire to confer about 
that measure, I must ask that it go over. 

Mr, SACKETT., I brought the matter up because the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENprRIcK], who introduced the bill, and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] are ill, and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] is not at this moment 
in the Chamber. 

This bill is the result of long-continued work of a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, and they wanted it brought up 
in order that the Attorney General might prepare a suit to deter- 
mine the question involved. That is the object of the bill. I did 
not suppose there would be any objection to the passage of the 

bill; I have not heard of any. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
bill when it comes up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill indicated by the 
Senator from Kentucky will be passed over. Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act shall be known as the “ Federal-State 
protein testing act”; and the word “ Secretary,” as used herein, means 
the Secretary of Agriculture, 


I desire to address myself to the 


as 
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Sec. 2. That the Secretary is hereby authorized to establish, maintain, 
and operate protein-testing laboratories at such places as he may deem 
advisable and practicable for the official protein testing of wheat and 
the certification thereof and for and in connection with the other pur- 
poses specified herein. The Secretary is also authorized to have tests 
made in any such laboratory on the protein content of wheat of any 
year prior to or during the harvesting and marketing thereof, and he 
may compile and disseminate estimates based on such tests on the 
probable amount of protein in the wheat in any given area; and the 
Secretary is further authorized to collect and disseminate information 
for the benefit of all concerned pertaining to protein in wheat as a 
merchandising factor and relative to the conditions affecting the quality 
and quantity of protein in wheat and surrounding the marketing of 
wheat with respect to protein. 

Sec, 3. That cooperative protein-testing laboratories shall be estab- 
lished, maintained, and operated whenever deemed practicable in coop- 
eration with any State agricultural college meeting conditions prescribed 
by the Secretary or in lieu thereof with any other agency of a State with 
which cooperation is found practicable and desirable. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary is authorized to charge and collect fees 
fixed by him for any laboratory from persons requesting the perform- 
ance of services under this act. In case a protein-testing laboratory is 
operated cooperatively, the Secretary shall prescribe the basis on which 
any fees charged and collected hereunder shail be derived upon pay- 
ment between the cooperating parties. All money accruing to the Sec- 
retary as aforesaid shall be deposited and covered into the Treasury as 
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miscellaneous receipts. The Secretary {s further authorized from time 
to time to make such regulations as he may deem necessary for the 
efficient execution of the provisions of this act, and he may cooperate 
with any department or agency of the Government, any State, Terri- 
tory, District, or possession, or department, agency, or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or any person ; and shall have the power to appoint, remove, 
and fix the compensation of such officers and employees not in conflict 
with existing law, and make such expenditures for rent outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, printing, telegrams, telephones, books, publications, 
furniture, stationery, office equipment, travel, and other supplies and 
expenses as shall be necessary to the administration of this act in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere ; and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, $285,000 for expenditure during the fiscal years 1929 and 1930 
for carrying out the purposes of this act, and the appropriation of such 
additional sums as may be necessary thereafter for carrying out the 
purposes of this act is hereby authorized. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I would like to have the Senator 
from Montana explain the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The purpose of the bill is to au- 
thorize cooperation between the Federal Government and the 
State governments in the establishment of laboratories for deter- 
mining the protein content of wheat and certifying the same, 
and also for the purpose of carrying on research in order to 
ascertain under what conditions a high grade of protein is pro- 
duced in wheat, and the conditions necessary. 

The Senator may not understand that all wheat containing 
more than, say, 11 per cent protein now commands a premium 
upon the market running anywhere from 5 to 40 cents per 
bushel. This high-grade wheat is grown in the northern section 
of this country, as well as in Canada, and the value of it de- 
pends upon the proportion of protein there is in the wheat. 
This bill is for the purpose of establishing laboratories where 
that matter can be tested, so that a certificate may be offered 
to the grower of the wheat which will avail him to get the 
premium offered for wheat of that high character. 

Mr. FESS. Where are those laboratories to be established? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They are to be established in any 
State which cares to unite with the Federal Government in 
their establishment. They are to be established upon a coopera- 
tive basis, and any State that desires to have them, and that is 
willing to furnish the funds to equip them and manage them, 
may take advantage of the benefits of this legislation. 

Mr. FESS. Will there be any expense to the Federal Govy- 
ernment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes; the bill provides for the 
necessary expenses, and carries an authorization of $285,000. 

Mr. FESS. Has the Senator any idea how much of a bureau 
would be required? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I expect that the bureau would be 
obliged to confine itself within the limits provided by the act. 

I may say, for the information of the Senator, that the bill 
has been twice recommended by the Department of Agriculture, 
it is approved by the Budget, and it has been twice approved by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(Mr. Norpeck, standing near Mr. Fess, addressed him in a 
conversational tone.) 

Mr. FESS. I do not object. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it is evident that we can not 
go through the calendar; but there is a bill on the calendar, 
Order of Business No. 12, Senate bill 174, to provide for the 
establishment of a branch home of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers in the State of Florida. A similar bill 
passed the Senate at the last session, and I ask unanimous 
eonsent for the immediate consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WATSON. I must object to its consideration now. 

Mr. FLETCHER, A similar bill passed the Senate at the 
last session. 

Mr. WATSON. 
heard of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
ject to it. 

Mr. WATSON. I am objecting to the consideration of the 
bill at the present time because I have never heard of the meas- 
ure, have not had an opportunity to look it over, and do not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and passed the Senate. 


I want to examine the bill. I have never 


I am sorry the Senator is disposed to ob 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, the bill has been amended so as 
to strike out the word “ Florida,” and it provides for a selection 
to be made in one of the Southeastern States. The authoriza- 
tion is cut down from $3,000,000 to $2,000,000 in the bill. It is 
unanimously supported by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and it is very necessary. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senate should pass this bill and it should 
go to the House, where there is no committee which would have 
jurisdiction of such a bill, like the Committee on Military 
Affairs, what would be the status of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would depend on what the 
House determined. It would probably remain on the Speaker’s 
table until it was called in the regular order. 

Mr. FESS. It would be placed on the calendar of the House 
later on? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
a bill by unanimous consent. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate, under the order previously entered, will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. The Sergeant 
at Arms will clear the galleries and close the doors, 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness under the order previously entered. After three hours 
spent in executive session the Senate (at 5 o’clock p. m.), in 
executive session, took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, May 
17, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


The House may consider and pass 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate Thursday, May 
16, 1929 
MEMBER OF THE PusLic UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT 
oF COLUMBIA 

Mason M. Patrick, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Publie Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 
for the unexpired term of three years from July 1, 1926, vice 
John W. Childress, resigned. 

MEMBER OF THE BoArD OF TAx APPEALS 

Stephen J. McMahon, of Wisconsin, to be a member of the 
Board of Tax Appeals for the unexpired term of 12 years from 
June 2, 1926, vice Forest D. Siefkin, resigned, 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Hugh B. Woodward, of New Mexico, to be United States 
attorney, district of New Mexico, vice John W. Wilson, term 
expired. 

Peter B. Garberg, of North Dakota, to be United States attor- 
ney, district of North Dakota, vice Seth Richardson, appointed 
Assistant Attorney General. 

UniItTeD STATES MARSHALS 


Scott C. White, of Texas, to be United States marshal, west- 
ern district of Texas. (A reappointment, his term having ex- 
pired.) 

James N. Tittemore, of Wisconsin, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Wisconsin, vice Albert Walters, appointed by 
court. 

Charles H. Rawlinson, of Wisconsin, to be United States 
marshal, western district of Wisconsin, vice Will Touton, ap- 
pointed by court. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvVy 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 6th day of June, 1929: 

Frank M. Adamson, 

Harvey D. Akin. 

William C. Ailen. 

Samuel C. Anderson. 

John Andrews, jr. 

Carl R. Armbrust. 

Wiliiam S. Arthur. 

George W. Ashford. 

Edward J. Bacher. 

Abraham L. Baird. 

Laurence C. Baldauf, 

Richard R. Ballinger. 

George F. Beardsley. 

Roy S. Benson. 

John M. Bermingham. 

Howard C. Bernet. 

Joseph Berzowski. 

Awtrey L. Bond. 

Frank A. Brandley. 


Granville C. Briant. 
Jucob W. Britt. 
Robert C. Brownlee, 2d. 
Charles E. Brunton. 
William D. Buckalew. 
Edward J. Burke. 
Edward F. Butler. 
Whitmore S. Butts. 
William M. Canning. 
Joseph P. Canty. 
Daniel Carlson. 
George K. Carmichael. 
Lamar P. Carver. 
William A. Cashman. 
Carl G, Christie. 
Robert N. S. Clark. 
Benjamin Coe. 

Harry N. Coffin. 

John A. Collett, 
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Edwin G. Conley. 
Robert J. Connell. 
Charles H. Crichton. 
William I. Darnell. 
Joseph A. d’Avi. 
John F. Davidson. 
Royce P. Davis. 

John W. Davison. 
Thurlow W. Davison. 
George H. Deiter. 
Robert W. Denbo. 
Walter S. Denham. 
Erle V. Dennett. 
Milton C. Dickinson. 
Edwin N. Dodson. 
Francis R. Duborg. 
Leonard V. Duffy. 
Joseph B. Duval, jr. 
Gordon F. Duvall. 
Williston L. Dye. 
William T. Easton, 
Donald T. Eller. 
William B. Epps. 
James M. Farrin, jr. 
Charles R. Fenton. 
David T. Ferrier. 
Charles T. Fitzgerald, 
James H. Flatley, jr. 
James L. Foley. 

Paul Foley, jr. 
Kdward C. Folger, jr. 
William EB. Ford. 
Leonard O. Fox. 
Nickolas J. F. Frank, jr. 
Samuel B. Frankel. 
William J. Galbraith, 
Guy P. Garland. 
Howard R. Garner. 
William S. Gates, 
Carl E. Giese. 

Allan McL. Gray. 
Lloyd K. Greenamyer. 
Finley E. Hall. 
Edward R. Hannon, 
James T. Hardin. 
Russell A. Hart. 
Robert A. Heinlein. 
James McB. Hezlep. 
Herbert J. Hiemenz. 
Arthur S. Hill. 
Maurice B, Hinman. 
Reynold D. Hogle. 
Alexander H. Hood. 
Wilfred J. Huelskamp. 
Gerald L. Huff, 
Edward F’. Hutchins. 
Charles K. Hutchison, 
Roy Jackson. 
Gustave N. Johansen, 
Carl A. Johnson. 
Francis J. Johnson, 
Roy L. Johnson, 
Loyd H. Jones. 
Francis D. Jordan. 
Earl A. Junghans. 
William L. Kabler. 
Harold E. Karrer. 
John H. Keatley. - 
Frederic S. Keeler. 
Marvin G. Kennedy. 
Thomas E. Kent, jr. 
Oliver G. Kirk. 
George L. Kohr. 
Frederick W. Kuhn. 
Richard C. Lake. 
Caleb B. Laning. 
Almon E. Loomis. 
Albert D. Lucas. 
Ralph C. Lynch, jr. 
Harold A, MacFarlane. 
MacDonald C. Mains, 
William A. Marchant. 
Clayton C. Marcy. 
Edwin P. Martin. 
Melvin M. Martin. 
Dominic L. Mattie. 
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John V. McAlIpin, jr. 
Clayton C. McCauley. 
William H. McClure. 
Robert B. McCoy. 
John H. McElroy. 
Robert DeV. McGinnis, 
Rob R. McGregor. 

Lee BE. Mclutyre. 
Henry J. McRoberts. 
Adolph J. Miller. 
Cleaveland F. Miller. 
Clair LeM. Miller. 
James H. Mills, jr. 
Frank P, Mitchell, jr. 
John R. Moore. 
Charles C. Morgan. 
Leonard T. Morse. 
Hugo A. Nelson. 

Paul J. Nelson. 
Harold Nielsen. 
Vrank Novak. 

Edward J. O'Donnell. 
William Oliver. 

Philip R. Osborn. 
Elliott W. Parish, jr. 
Goldsborough S. Patrick. 
Wiliam E. PennewilL 
Albert C. Perkins. 
Seraphin B. Perreault. 
Henry 8. Persons, jr. 
Carl A. Peterson. 
Charles F. Phillips. 
Jack H. Prause. 
Knight Pryor. 

John Raby. 

Robert J. Ramsbotham. 
Herman L. Ray. 

John P. Rembert, jr. 
Leslie E. Richardson. 
William J. Richter. 
Claude V. Ricketts. 
Warner S. Rodimon. 
Roderick S. Rooney. 
Egbert A. Roth. 
Emery Roughton, 
Earl T. Schreiber. 
George A. Sharp. 
Corben C. Shute. 
Leroy C. Simpler. 
Augustus R. St. Angelo. 
Edward C. Stephan. 
Frank B. Stephens. 
Claude W. Stewart. 
Donald F, Stillman. 
Lowell T. Stone. 
William §. Stovall, jr. 
Albert W. Strahorn. 
Stanley C. Strong. 
Kemp Tolley. 

Charles E. Trescott. 
Charles O. Triebel. 
Henry B. Twohy. 
Bruce A. Van Voorhis. 
Richard G. Visser. 
Delos E. Wait. 
George H. Wales. 
Calvin A. Walker, jr. 
Philip A. Walker. 
William G. Waltermire. 
Jacob W. Waterhouse. 
William H. Watson, jr. 
Charles BE. Weakley. 
John B. Webster. 
Donald F. Weiss. 
David J. Welsh. 
Harold P. Westropp. 
Albert F. White. 
William W. White. 
Robert H. Wilkinson. 
Thomas P. Wilson. 
Thomas R. Wilson. 
Paul L, Woerner. 
Albert H. Wotton. 
Mathis Bb. Wyatt. 
Jolin R. Yoho. 
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The following-named midshipmen to be assistant paymasters in 
the Navy, with the rank of ensign, from the 6th day of June, 
1929: 

Burl H. Bush. 

Ernest C. Collins, 


Henry S. Cone. 
Charles A. Meeker. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate Thursday, May 
16, 1929 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
To be aide (with rank of ensign in the Navy) 
Robert August Earle. Karl Border Jeffers, 
Harry Franklin Garber. John Francis Fay. 
Coast GUARD 
To be ensign 
George H. Miller. 
POSTMASTER 
WISCONSIN 
William F. Pflueger, Manitowoc. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 16, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Lord God of the harvest, Thou dost prepare for us a lesson 
every morning, and in it is Thy wonderful mercy! Let this 
truth chasten us and impose on us the virtue of humility. Let 
it be strangely urgent and constraining as its intense reality 
touches us. Forgive our foolish ways, clothe us with right- 
mindedness; and at the impulse of our better selves may we 
serve Thee. Bless us all with hearts in which hopes and long- 
ings, affections and desires, blossom immortally. We praise 
Thee, O God, that Thy fatherhood is best realized in saving, 
training, and directing Thy earthly children. So be unto us; 
and at the end of the day let us relax into deserved rest. In 
the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, anneunced that the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of the House is requested : 

8.4. An act to regulate promotion in the Arnry, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 22. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commemorative purposes, of battle fields in the 
vicinity of Richmond, Va. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend in the Recorp an address delivered by the Hon. Fenton 
W. Booth, chief justice of the United States Court of Claims, 
delivered before the Federal Bar Association, in this city. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
address delivered by the chief justice of the Court of Claims. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Federal Bar Association, a latitude of 
enthusiasm is allowable when we come to speak of the particular yoea- 
tion we have chosen to follow and the importance of the service we 
render. If one fails in a conscious pride of the institution he serves, 
the real importance attached to its history and scope, it were infinitely 
better never to have known of it; for lack of interest in a task and 
lack of devotion to it inevitably spells failure. The organization of 
the Federal Bar Association is an exemplification of what I mean. 
It augurs well for the interests of the Government intrusted to its 
members that sufficient enthusiasm obtains to cement into an association 
the ladies and gentlemen who compose it, having for its object the 
betterment of the public service, the suggestion of omissions and 
commissions, and a loyal and determined spirit of cooperation to ac 
complish that which is best for all concerned. Representing as I do a 
court of the United States with which every department of the Gov- 
ernment either comes into or may sooner or later expect to come into 
contact, it seemingly fits into this occasion to tell you ladies and gentle- 
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men some things about the United States Court of Claims which I 
have no doubt some of you know and which I confidently assert the 
balance of you should know. 

Former President Coolidge quite recently said: “ The first duty of a 
government is order.” The assertion exacts simply the statement, it is 
manifest; but governments in all instances depend for perpetuity upon 
the loyalty of its subjects, and one vital factor indispensable in ex- 
citing the attachment of loyalty is the administration of justice, and 
no nation is just that does not pay its honest debts. Among the first 
bills introduced in the First Congress were several providing appropri- 
ations for the payment of private claims against the Government, and 
each succeeding Congress was confronted with not only similar but a 
constantly increasing volume of similar legislation, until finally the 
matter became a subject of concern, eliciting the efforts of our early 
statesmen to solve it. 

It is no reflection upon Congress to state that the edjudication of 


private claims against the Government should be intrusted to the 
courts. The attention of Congress is centered upon public and impor- 


tant governmental questions; its facilities for obtaining testimony in 
such controversies are limited and procedure therewith unavoidably pro- 
longed. Citizens of the country remote from the seat of Government 
would be seriously handicapped, both as to the expense as well as ob- 
vious inabiiity to secure testimony of greater probative value than ex 
parte affidavits, and in most instances absolutely precluded from per- 
sonal appearance before committees. As a matter of demonstrated fact, 
to restrict the citizens of the United States +o the single personal right 
of constitutional appeal to Congress for the redress of their grievances 
would as to private claims be the equivalent in most instances of the 
denial of justice. 

The Supreme Court of the United States recognized this fact long 
before it impressed Congress. Chief Justice Jay, the first Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, said in the memorable case of 
Chisholm v. Georgia : 

“T wish the state of society was so far improved and the science of 
government advanced to such a degree of perfection as that the whole 
Nation could in the peaceable course of law be compelled to do justice 
and be sued by individual citizens.” 

And in several opinions of the same great court the subject was 
repeatedly referred to and favorably advanced. The constitutional 
right to petition Congress for relief was the single available remedy. 
Governments may not be sued except by their consent, and the in- 
creasing demand for the prompt settlement of just governmental 
debts, the interminable delay in their consideration and allowance, 
aroused such a formidable sentiment among the bench and the bar ©” 
the country, as weil as the claimants themselves, that Congress, in 
February, 1855, passed an act creating the United States Court of 
Claims. The court at first was composed of three judges, and while the 
subject matter of its jurisdiction was most comprehensive, its real 
judicial power was exceedingly limited. The right to award a judgment 
against the United States was withheld. The findings and opinions of 
the court were transmitted to Congress for its approval and awards. 
Strange as it may now seem, the judgeships attracted accomplished 
lawyers, and the initiatory work of the judges so far commended itseif 
to Congress that in 1863 the court's jurisdiction was enlarged to what 
Congress then believed was authority to award judgments against the 
Government, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court by either party. 
The statute of 1863 contained a provision which took from the court's 
judgments the attribute of finality; the Secretary of the Treasury was 
given a modicum of supervisory power, and hence the Supreme Court 
declined to entertain appeals. In 1866 this error in legislation was 
corrected, and since then the court has occupied a distinct place in the 
Federal judiciary system of the country. 

The act of 1863 increased the personnel of the court to one chief jus- 
tice and four associate judges, and as such it remains to this day. The 
general jurisdiction of the court extends specifically to four classes of 
cases : First, to all claims (except for pensions) founded upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The employment of such all-embracing lan- 
guage in connection with the fundamental law of the Nation is most 
imposing. The Federal Constitution prior to its amendment contained but 
one express clause wherein the debts of the Government are mentioned. 
Article VI, section 1, provides: “All debts contracted and engagements 
entered into, before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States under this Constitution as under the con- 
federation ’’—a mere acknowledgment of a right without extending a 
remedy. The original instrument was primarily concerned with the 
organization of the Government, the distribution of power and author- 
ity to the legislative, executive, and judicial departments of the Goy- 
ernment. The vast majorty of private claims against the United 
States result from the functioning of the Government under the Con- 
stitution rather than from the express provisions of that instrument. 
The fifth amendment to the Constitution contains among other whole- 
some provisions this express one: “Nor shall private property 
taken for public use, without just compensation "—a limitation upen 
the sovereign’s right of eminent domain. The Constitution gave Cou- 
gress supreme authority over interstate and foreign commerce. tivers 
and harbors were to be improved, streams were to be made navigabie, 
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and all manner of engineering feats called into play to meet the 
ever-increasing demands of interstate commerce. Not infrequently 
activities of this character bring forth numerous takings of private 
property; a dam across a stream backs up the water on a riparian 
owner's land, where it remains. Rights of ingress and egress to 
adjoining lands are destroyed, acres are taken to construct levees, all 
without the owner’s consent and under circumstances indicating no 
claim of title thereto by the United States. The United States Court 
of Claims awarded judgments for vast sums of money, all of 
which have been paid to innumerable claimants in virtue of this 
clause of the fifth amendment to the Constitution, and each succeeding 
year finds on our docket many cases of a similar character, 

It would be difficult indeed to even hazard an estimate of the 
countless millions paid to owners of private property expropriated by 
the Government during the Civil War and the World War. Hundreds of 
cases involving the seizure of ships and an indescribable quantity of 
wir materials and supplies of every kind and character reached our 
court and generally resuited in large judgments. The Court of Claims, 
with its limited facilities at the close of the war, could not have within 
the generation of man adjudicated the thousands of cases involving 
the commandeering of private property during the recent war; it was a 
task of magnitude and evitical importance. Nevertheless, in view of 
the reasonable dispatch by the court of the yast increase of litigation 
after the close of the war, and the lack of complaint with respect to 
delay, I have always believed and I do now think that with the same 
augmented facilities and enlarged appropriations granted independent 
tribunals the Court of Claims could and would have disposed of every 
claim of this sort within at least as short if not a shorter period of 
time than was consumed in their disposal and to the satisfaction of 
litigants as well as the Government. With but a slight increase in 
foree and appropriations, it is gratifying to say that war claims have 
practically disappeared from our docket. So long as the Government 
endures, claims founded upon the Constitution will continue. 

One of the most prolific sources of litigation in our court arises from 
private demands founded upon laws of Congress. It is of especial 
interest to employees of the Government, holding statutory places with 
fixed salaries, tu realize the existence of a judicial forum wherein they 
may assert their rights to what the law of Congress gives them in the 
event of its denial. The pay statutes of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, despite years of_effort at simplification and certainty, continue to 
involve intricate and difficult issues of statutory construction, predi- 
eated not alone upon rank and grade, but interwoven with periods of 
longevity, active and inactive duty, mileage allowances, commutation 
of quarters, allowances for dependent wives and mothers, and a thou- 
sand and one additional questions calculated to test the mental as well 
as the physical strength of the judges of our court, called upon to write 
opinions in a great number of cases on our docket each year. 

The Court of Claims under this particular grant of jurisdiction has 
always adjudicated cases arising under the internal revenue laws of 
the country. Preceding the adoption of the sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution and the advent of the income tax law, litigation from 
this source, while important, was not voluminous. During the last 
term of the court about 800 new tax cases were filed, each one involved 
and complicated, The jurisdiction of the court as to tax litigation is 
an independent one, in no sense appellate, and is founded upon a claim 
arising out of an act of Congress, The taxpayer in order to avail him- 
self of the remedy must as a condition precedent pay the demanded 
tax in full, apply for its refund, and if the same is refused, or not acted 
upon by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue within six months, he 
may within two ycars sue in our court to recover the tax alleged to 
have been illegally and collected. The Congress in 1925 
pissed an act granting the court the right to appoint seven commis- 
sioners, empowered with authority to hear the testimony of witnesses 
and report their findings of fact to the court in all cases referred to 
them by the court. Their tenure of office was first fixed at three years 
and subsequently extended for an additional three years. The assist- 
ance of the commissioners in tax cases alone has vindicated their au- 
thorization and it is but simple justice to state that with their valuable 
aid the court has been able to keep abreast with its docket, and dis- 
patch tax and other litigation within reasonable limits of time. Con- 
troversies over Government 


has 


assessed 


taxes seemingly increase annually; every 
conceivable question arises, and I need not assert in this presence the 
prime importance, to both the citizen and his Government for the proper 
construction of statutes involving the revenues of the Nation and the 


property of its citizenship. Tax cases possess legal, mathematical, and 
mechanical angles. Often the court is called upon to decide whether a 
battery is part of an automobile, an insurance policy part of a dead 
man’s estate, a blowout patch an accessory to a car, and what is infi- 
nitely more solemn, whether one at 65 years of age gives away his 
property in contemplation of death, 

The smallest judgement ever awarded under this jurisdiction was for 
the total sum of $1.04. The case involved the deduction of this insig- 
nificant sum from travel pay and allowances granted a volunteer officer 
of the Army during the Civil War as income tax due under the revenue 
act of 1862. Doubtless you are at once impressed with the rule de 
minimus non curat lex. So was the court, but upon an examination of 
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the record it was discovered that the case itself involved innumerable 
eases of like character and became an established precedent of great 
importance. To exhaust the subject of private demands emanating 
from the number of laws enacted by Congress pertaining to private 
rights which reach the court would weary your patience and unduly 
extend this discussion. Suffice it to say that the recognition of jus- 
ticiable issues respecting a lawful demand against the Government, due 
to the legislation of Congress, is an important and component part of 
the distinct policy of the Nation to do justice to its people. 

The regulations of executive departments made in pursuance of law 
have the force of law. If they transcend the statute they are ultra 
vires. Sometimes I feel as though I could recite the regulations of the 
Army and Navy Departments backward, and orate upon the manual of 
arms with the same degree of eloquence as characterizes the June essay 
of a high-school graduate, It is because a regulation of an executive 
department has the force of law that a eltizen of the United States 
may be denied the right of payment of claim preferred to that depart- 
ment and upon whose judgment he is quite unwilling to rely. I can not 
pause to recount the cases we have adjudicated under this jurisdiction ; 
while not unduly numerous, they have been and are of importance, in- 
volving substantially every character of relationship growing out of 
dealings with and for the United States. 

We boast in America of the right of freedom of contract. Few re- 
strictions are placed upon the right under our system of jurisprudence. 
The obligations of a contract entered into between the Government and 
one or more of its citizens possesses precisely the same legal status 
as one consummated between private parties. The business world 
should be encouraged to deal with the Government and assured that 
a Government contract is an attractive instrument, one to be ob- 
served and performed in accord with its letter and intent, and in the 
event of a controversy affecting reciprocal rights resort may be had to 
an established judicial forum for the adjudication thereof. When Con- 
gress conferred upon the United States Court of Claims jurisdiction of 
all rights founded upon contracts, express or implied, it afforded relief 
to a vast number of citizens and corporations who were otherwise 
remediless under the law, and all of whom would have permanently 
maintained a conviction of hesitancy in obligating themselves to perform 
a covenant without the corresponding right of enforcing performance 
by the United States. I doubt if any single Government official is 
accurately informed as to the exact number of contracts executed by 
the Government each year. Each department of the Government enters 
into contracts, and with the possible exception of the Commerce and 
Labor Departments our court has passed upon hundreds of cases in- 
volving suits for damages for a breach of contract. Battleships and 
cruisers are usually constructed under contracts. Public building con- 
tracts are numerous; contracts for mail messenger service exist in nearly 
every city of consequence in the Union ; railroads transport vast amounts 
of Government property under bills of lading; Government supplies of 
every character are obtained by written requisitions; river and harbor 
improvements in aid of navigation are usually let to contractors, and 
during the war contracts for every conceivable sort and kind of war 
material and munitions found their way into the Government archives. 
The 66 volumes of the Court of Claims reports are replete with opinions 
in contract cases and many more are yet to be decided. ‘This source of 
jurisdiction is obviously inexhaustible. Quite recently a judgment of 
this court in favor of a contractor in excess of $3,000,000 was promptly 
paid by the United States, and in the course of its history a total sum 
much greater in amount has been awarded contractors under this 
jurisdiction. 

The jurisdictional act reads “ upon any contract, express or implied, 
with the Government of the United States.” Twenty or more years ag 
a distinguished French inventor, the originator of a valuable device 
used in naval ordnance, fully protected by a United States patent, 
discovered his device in use in the guns of the Navy. Previous to 
this time the patentee had disclosed his invention to the Navy and the 
existence of his patent rights were known. No consent to use or 
prohibit use obtained. ‘The inventor sued in the Court of Claims, and 
following precedent this court awarded him a most substantial judg- 
ment, predicating the opinion upon the existence of an implied con- 
tract to pay therefor. The Supreme Court oh appeal affirmed the 
decision, and until 1910 inventors were thereby assured that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States might not invade their patent monopoly 
if at the time of use no claim of title to patent upon behalf of the 
United States was asserted. 

While the United States is at liberty to limit as may seem fit the 
right of action against it, and notwithstanding the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to restrict the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims to express 
subjects, there is no single provision of our general jurisdictional act 
worthy of greater commendation than the willingness of the Govern- 
ment to respond in damages for a breach of a contract, express or 
implied. In this respect the Government has, indeed, divested itself of 
an important attribute of sovereignty and assumed the position of 
ordinary suitors before a court of law. 

There is nothing mysterious about an implied contract. Obligations 
flowing from a relationship where the Government accepts services or 
supplies under circumstances where it must have been known, or 
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assuredly is to be inferred, that the services were not gratuitous and 
' the supplies furnished free of charge, require payment therefor upon 
‘a quantum valebat or quantum meruit. The Government very often 
'needs things in a hurry; other incidents intervene which preclude an 
'4mmediate agreement as to price; there is no more reason for im- 
; munity from responsibility upon the part of the Government than a 
| Private individual, and our court has awarded most substantial judg- 
; ments in an immense variety of cases involving this precise issue. 

Up to the present, actions for damages sounding in tort have failed 
_of judicial recognition. Congress has passed many bills granting relief 
‘in personal-injury cases; but thus far jurisdiction to hear and con- 
‘sider claims of this nature has not been conferred upon any judicial 
.tribunal. A bill with many provisions looking toward relief in this 
class of cases passed Congress at its last session but failed to obtain 
| the signature of the President. 

There are certain officials of the Government intrusted with Govern- 
ment property; in some instances large sums of money. It has hap- 
pened in the past, and is certain to occur in the future, that some 
‘unforeseen event may result, without the fault or negligence of the 
‘officer, of a loss of some portion or all of said moneys or property, for 
which either the officer or his bondsman would be responsible. In 
time of war a paymaster, quartermaster, commissary of subsistence, or 
| disbursing officer may lose his trust property through capture. In 
‘times of peace he may suffer loss through theft, fire, or other un- 
‘avoidable causes. The Court of Claims was long since given jurisdic- 
| tion to hear and determine the facts in the case and Issue its decree. 
| If the loss occurred through inevitable accident or under circumstances 
, disclosing a lack of negligence or due care upon the part of the officer, 
| the court’s decree relieves of the responsibility and the officer’s accounts 
} are not charged with the same. The relief extends to the loss of funds, 
' vouchers, records, or papers. 

The Constitution encouraged invention by authorizing Congress to 
| grant limited monopolies in its interest. In the early years of the 
; Government an inventor enjoyed a personal monopoly of his invention 
as against his fellow citizen; but hig right to recover for its infringe- 
ment by the Government was limited almost to the point of a petition 
to Congress for relief. I am within the bounds of truth when I state 
that the subject of remuneration for the unauthorized use of patented 
\ devices by the United States was the recognition of the restricted right 
to recover damages upon an implied contract. The remedy was a diffi- 
cult one. By an act of Congress approved June 25, 1910, the Court 
of Claims was given jurisdiction of patent cases arising whenever the 
United States, without the license of the owner or lawful right to use, 
did use the patent. The effect of this legislation was to authorize the 
prosecution of cases of infringement by the United States. One need 
but to assert that the appropriation of the valuable right of a patent 
monopoly without the intent to pay the patentee is nothing short of con- 
fiscation of private property. Inventors throughout the Nation were 
quick to take advantage of this righteous grant of judicial authority 
and many cases have been adjudicated by the court concerning a wide 
variety of novel and interesting devices used by the United States, and 
for which compensation has been awarded. A later patent statute 
embodied in the act of July 1, 1918, enlarged the court’s patent juris- 
diction in infringement cases, extended relief to the assignee of letters 
patent, and extended the responsibility for infringement by the Govern- 
ment to any patent “used or manufactured by or for the United 
States.” The Supreme Court in a very recent case construed the act 
of 1918, and in an exhaustive opinion held that the remedy given ap- 
plied to the point of substituting the Government in the place of pri- 
vate contractors with the United States, rendering the latter responsible 
as in ordinary patent litigation. This is not all. During the war Con- 
gress gave authority to the Commissioner of Patents to withhold the 
grant of a patent whenever in his judgment the public interest so re- 
quired, and enjoined upon the patentee the obligation of keeping his 
application secret. If the patentee observed the orders of the com- 
missioner, and thereafter tendered his patent to the United States and 
it was used, a right of action in the Court of Claims was authorized 
for the recovery of just compensation for said use, and letters patent 
were finally granted, to date from the date of use and not from the date 
of the issuance of letters patent. 

Many cases have been tried, some have gone to judgment, and others 
dismissed under this beneficent recognition of the rights of inventors 
during the stress of war times, when the immediate needs of the Goy- 
ernment left no time for negotiations with owners of patents and the 
necessity for expropriation was acute. To-day the court has on its 
dockets nearly 70 patent cases. In the majority of instances they in- 
volve ingenious improvements in the construction of munitions of war. 
The airplane and the radio have supplied mavy contentions for basic 
as well as improvement patents, and the sums demanded stagger the 
imagination, running into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Patent cases radiate an unusual interest, not confined exclusively 
to the issue to be adjudicated. Patentees are in no wise modest in 
their demands. The engaging grace which accompanies an assertion 
that from one to sixty millions of dollars would fali short of just 
compensation is frequently more startling than persuasive. They are 
also a fruitful source of unique and wholly fanciful claims frequently 
originating in the disordered mentality of an unfortunate individual 
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whose brooding over an imaginative injustice has brought him to the 
brink of insanity. 

The United States has been charged with many injustices in its 
relationship with tribal Indians and tribal Indian lands and funds. 
Controversies growing out of Indian treaties, agreements, and acts of 
Congress concerning Indian reservations and Indian funds are at times 
concluded by legislation. The Indians may not sue the Government 
except by special acts of Congress. During the existence of the Court 
of Claims innumerable special jurisdictional acts have referred to it 
many tribal Indian controversies. No litigation of a more exacting 
character reaches our dockets. Uniformly the records mount into 
thousands of documents, the majority of which are ancient and often 
obscure. The legal questions are many and the very details of the 
case tremendously wearing. In most instances it requires years for 
their preparation and the examination of briefs and arguments ex- 
tending over hundreds of pages involves an inescapable delay that 
often elicits an unjust criticism of the court and counsel. We have on 
our docket to-day one Indian case pending under a special jurisdic- 
tional act seeking the recovery of the modest sum of over $696,000,000. 
The largest judgment the court ever awarded was one of over $5,000,000 
in favor of the Cherokee Indians, and it is interesting to note that 
the attorney of record in that case stated in open court that he lived 
with the case, almost to the exclusion of all other activities, for more 
than 17 years, and had he lost it would have failed to recover a 
single penny for his services. Congress in recent years has enacted 
an increasing number of special Indian jurisdictional acts, and there 
are now pending for adjudication a considerable number of tribal 
Indian cases of extreme importance to the Indians and the United 
States, 

Special jurisdictional acts are not limited to Indian cases. In cases 
by far not so numerous, Congress has sent to the court a number of 
controversies wherein the statute of limitations has been waived, and 
for some special reason the asserted claim is given the special right 
of adjudication notwithstanding its hopeless status without the enabling 
legislation. 

Section 151 of the Judicial Code confers upon the court a unique 
and sui generis jurisdiction. Either House of Congress’ may under its 
provisions refer any pending bill providing for the payment of a claim, 
legal or equitable, or for a gift, grant, or bounty, to the court for the 
investigation and determination of the facts, and report the same to 
Congress. Originally the cases from this source alone greatly retarded 
the business of the court. Three thousand five hundred bills of this 
character reached the court in one or two sessions of Congress. The 
remedy afforded claimants was a tardy and unsatisfactory one. Re- 
ports made to Congress often languished for as much as 10 years; 
and the instances were numerous where worthy claimants failed to 
receive payments, while less worthy ones were successful. Congress 
finally recognized the futility of the proceedings and, through the 
addition of the Crawford amendment to the original act, precluded 
the reference of any bill wherein the claim was barred by the statute 
of limitations. Since the Crawford amendment the references have 
been comparatively few, much to the delight of the court and claimants 
as well. 

I shall not refer in extenso to the jurisdiction of the court under 
section 148 of the code. The section relates exclusively to references 
by the executive departments of claims involving controverted questions 
of fact or law. The purpose of the reference is a judicial finding and 
opinion for the future guidance of the department. Few cases reach 
the court under the section, doubtless due to the increased efficiency of 
the accounting department and ascribable also to the right to resort to 
the court in the first instance. The section authorizes the awarding of 
a judgment under the reference, if under existing law the plaintiff is 
so entitled. 

The jurisdiction of the court is nation-wide and is coexistent with 
the Constitution and laws of Congress. Not only may all citizens of 
the country resort to this tribunal, but alien residents whose native 
countries afford a citizen of the United States the right to sue the Gov- 
ernment in their courts, may exercise the same privilege in the Court 
of Claims. The court is preeminently the court of the citizen, has but 
one defendant, and its judgments, with one exception, are money judg- 
ments. The interests of the United States are fully protected by the 
right, not only of defense, but to counterclaim, and if it appears that 
the plaintiff is indebted to the United States in any sum, judgment 
goes against him, the transcript of judgment is certified to the United 
States district court of residence, and enforced as other judgments 
at law. 

The writs of the court are likewise coexistent with its jurisdiction. 
Subpeenas for witnesses are issued by the court and served by the United 
States marshal of the district in which the witness resides. Evidence 
is usually adduced by depositions, taken now in most cases before our 
own commissioners, and from this record the case is briefed, argued 
orally before the court, and decided. 

The court determines issues of fact and law. We have no juries, a 
fact which the Supreme Court sustained as not in conflict with the 
seventh amendment. Transcripts of judgments are certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by the chief justice, and by that officer trans- 
mitted to Congress for appropriation. The code contains a provision 
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withholding the right to award interest upon judgments unless upon a 
contract expressly stipulating for interest; but a transcript of judg- 
ment on file in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury in the event 
of a review and affirmance of the case by the Supreme Court, draws 
interest from the date of filing until paid. 

The court formulates its own rules. Our pleadings follow more 
closely a statutory code of pleading, a system established by our rules 
embracing, of course, the essential allegations provided in section 159 
of the code. The defendant may file a demurrer, or general or special 
plea. If the defendant does not within a stated time plead or demur, 
under the rules the clerk enters a general traverse. 

The assignee of a claim, except in cases where the assignment is 
effected through the operation of law, as an administrator or executor 
of a deceased person, an assignee in bankruptcy or receiver appointed by 
a court of competent jurisdiction, may not prosecute a claim under our 
jurisdictional statute. The court may, of its own motion, or at the 
instance of either party to the litigation, call upon any of the depart- 
ments of the Government for information or papers pertinent to the 
controversy, and the department is obligated to furnish the same unless 
incompatible with the public interests, 

No Member of Congress or Delegate therein or Senator of the United 
States may practice in the court. This inhibition extends to a resident 
commissioner. A heavy penalty is imposed for an infraction of section 
144 of the code. 

The court under the statute has one annual term, commencing on the 
first Monday of December each year, and is now, I hope, permanently 
located at Seventeenth and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. Congress at its 
last session very generously accorded us an appropriation to refurnish 
and repair our building, and if you will pay us a visit in October you 
will witness a transformation we have long wished to accomplish, and 
one sorely needed. 

The right to petition the Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari is 
granted by the act of 1925 from any of the court’s judgments. The 
personnel of the ccurt from the date of its establishment to the present 
has included judges of especial distinction and renown. Its first pre- 
siding judge was Hon. John J. Gilchrist, of New Hampshire, appointed 
March 3, 1855. He was, on the date of his appointment, holding the 
highest judicial office of his State and was a lawyer of eminent attain- 
ments. The Hon. Joseph Casey was the court's first chief justice, 
appointed in 1863. Others of note include David Wilmot, author of 
the Wilmot proviso; Charles C. Nott, a contemporary appointed by 
Abraham Lincoln; Charles D. Drake, of Missouri, who resigned a seat 
in the Senate in order to become the court’s chief justice in 1870; 
William A. Richardson, chief justice in 1855, resigned as Secretary of 
the Treasury to accept the office; J. Bancroft Davis, twice appointed to 
this bench after most distinguished services as a lawyer and diplomat; 
William A. Hunt, who resigned his commission to accept a place in 
President Garfield's Cabinet; and Lawrence Weldon, of Illinois, a most 
eminent lawyer and distinguished citizen. Many others of equal renown 
and ability have rendered lasting service to the Nation and its citizen- 
ship as members of the court. 

The court duripg its long history has accomplished an immense 
amount of work. Its judgments have always been paid, and it is a 
source of satisfaction to say to you that at present we are up with our 
docket, ready and willing to hear any case ready for trial and dispose 
of the same as its merits deserve. 

The work of the court during recent years has evidenced the correct- 
ness of statements found in recent annuxul reports of Attorneys General. 
I quote from two of them: 

“One of the outstanding features of the reconstruction period in the 
United States following the World War is the business which falls upon 
the courts in which suits may be brought against the sovereign. * * * 
The many sources from which much of the recent legislation arises are 
found in the acts of Congress broadening the powers of the Government 
in connection with the prosecution of the war. Among them may be 
mentioned the national defense act (39 Stat. 166), naval emergency 
fund act (39 Stat. 1168), emergency shipping fund act (40 Stat. 162), 
food control act (40 Stat. 276), trading with the enemy act (40 
Stat. 411).” 

“Since the original act of February 24, 1855, providing a forum in 
which citizens of the United States might have their claims against the 
Government adjudicated, the duties of the Court of Claims have steadily 
increased under legislation enacted from time to time enlarging its 
scope until to-day it is recognized that its importance is not exceeded 
by any other tribunal. Every conceivable issue between the citizens 
and their sovereign founded upon contract, express or implied, is pre- 
sented to that court, and in addition under the so-called Dent Act of 
March 2, 1919, agreements entered into during the war of an informal 
nature may be brought to the Court of Claims for award of fair and 
just compensation. The small percentage of the decisions of the Court 
of Claims. reversed by the Supreme Court of the United States testifies 
to the character of the decisions rendered.” 


THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve. 


itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
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Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to 
provide revenue, to regulate conrmerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SNetr in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotron]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, it is my purpose to use the time that has been allotted to 
me for a discussion of the proposed rates on sugar. 

I appreciate that it is necessary for the proponents of this 
increase to justify their position, not only before the producing 
public of the country but also the consuming public. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that we are here primarily to help 
agriculture. 

The widespread propaganda that is being carried on by cer- 
tain foreign and New York financial interests has had a tend- 
ency to becloud the issue with reference to sugar. I am sure 
you have been receiving circulars from a certain organization 
that terms itself the United States Sugar Association. As a 
matter of fact, few, if any, of its members are American 
sugar producers; they represent Cuban sugar producers. 

A strenuous campaign is‘being conducted at the present time 
by foreign and certain Wall Street financial interests seeking to 
benefit themselves by the destruction of the domestic sugar in- 
dustry. If their campaign against the domestic sugar industry is 
successful, the Cuban and Philippine sugar industries will offer 
the best opportunities in the world for tremendous profits to 
the interested parties, and the consumers of sugar in the 
United States will pay a price for sugar that will swell the 
great fortunes of the foreign sugar interests. 

Every sort of propaganda is being broadcast to gain public 
sentiment in an effort to strangle domestic sugar production. 
The public is being told that only those who are directly 
engaged in the production of domestic sugar profit by the sugar 
tariff; that unless Cuba and the Philippines are given unlimited 
aecess to the sugar markets of the United States, those coun- 
tries will retaliate by placing a prohibitive tariff on all forms 


of our manufactures; and that such action would disrupt all 
our economic, financial, and industrial activity and result in a 


national calamity. We are asked if it is fair for the whole 
American public to be taxed on the sugar that it consumes for 
the benefit of the comparatively few persons actually engaged 
in the domestic sugar production. 

The motives prompting this propaganda put out by foreign 
sugar interests are extremely selfish and un-American, and the 
arguments put forth are against the best interests of this 
country as a whole. 

The United States furnishes the best sugar market in the 
world. The 118,000,000 people of the United States consume on 
the average about 108 pounds per capita, or over 12,000,000,000 
pounds of sugar per annum. No wonder then that foreign 
interests, particularly when other nations are doing all they 
ean to encourage the raising of sugar within their own borders 
or dominions, are looking to America as an outlet for their 
products. Naturally the foreign sugar barons want to get con- 
trol of our wonderful domestic market. If they ever do get 
complete control, and kiil off our domestic sugar industry, the 
American publie will pay the price of its folly for permitting 
foreign propagandists to influence American tariff legislation. 


SUGAR INDUSTRY IS WIDELY DISTRIBUTED IN UNITED STATES 


The sugar tariff is not a local problem, but is national. It is 
one of our most vital problems. The benefits from the tariff 
reach hundreds of thousands of persons in the United States. 
The domestic sugar industry is one of the most widely distrib- 
uted of all our industries. Sugar beets can be grown most any 
place in the temperate zone.- They thrive best in regions where 
the soil is rich, the temperature moderate, and the moisture 
adequate, either in the form of precipitation or irrigation. 
Beet sugar in now produced in 17 States: California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. Cane sugur is produced in Florida, 
Louisiana, and Texas. It is cane sugar that is produced in our 
insular possessions. In addition to the cane and beet sugar 
produced in the United States, maple sugar is produced in the 
New England, North Atlantic, and Lake States—Vermont, New 
York, and Ohio leading; and corn sugar and sirup are produced 
on a considerable scale in the Corn Belt—Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
and Missouri leading.. Thus 24-States produce. sugar on an. 
important commercial scale and are directly benefited by the 
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tariff on sugar. Is that not justification for the saving of the 
industry? I shall give others which are equally convincing. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. For a question; yes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. In this connection, would it not be well 
to mention the fact that a good deal of sugar is now being 
produced from corn? 

Mr. COLTON. ¥es; I am glad of the contribution, because a 
number of the States are now commencing the production of 
corn sugar, making that many more States that are directly 
interested in the production of sugar. 

I am proceeding to-day, Members of the committee, on the 
theory that protection has now grown to be the established policy 
of the United States. Oh, I know there are a few who still 
insist on free trade, but not very many. 

When Uncle Sam presented Cuba her political independence 
the island industries were prostrated and her people in need of 
financial help. We granted her a 20 per cent reduction on her 
sugar from our regular tariff schedule. That 20 per cent dif- 
ferential gave Cuba a virtual franchise on our sugar market. 
No other sugar-producing country in the world could expect to 
compete against Cuba in the United States with such a handi- 
cap. So far as I know, no other country in the world has ever 
given to any other independent country such a marvelous and 
gratuitous advantage in her own domestic markets as that 
granted by the United States to Cuba by the 20 per cent pref- 
erence in the sugar duty. 

About this same time it became the task of Uncle Sam to aid 
in the rehabilitation of the industries of the Philippine Islands 
and their sugar was granted free entry into the United States. 

The possibilities of using a great amount of capital, modern 
and efficient machinery, under effective managerial talent to 
develop the sugar industries of Cuba and the Philippines, operat- 
ing under the favorable tariff concessions of the United States 
to those two countries, presented to European and American 
capitalists and industrialists an opportunity for profits beyond 
the wildest dreams of avarice. Many millions of dollars—yes, 
even billions of dollars—were attracted by the prospects. The 
opportunities seemed to even exceed the expectations of the pro- 
moters as the plan got well under way; it worked even better 
than was anticipated. 

The concessions made to Cuba and the Philippines, which were 
prompted by purely philanthropic motives on the part of the 
United States, have been seized by New York financial interests 
and the Cuban, Philippine, and European sugar and financial 
interests and have been converted into a weapon of destruction 
against our own domestic sugar industry and have served no 
good purpose to Cubans and the Filipinos, in whose behalf the 
concessions were made. 

The only thing that stands in the way of complete control by 
foreign sugar producers of the sugar market in the United States 
is the domestic sugar industry. If that domestic supply of sugar 
were exterminated the 118,000,000 Americans would be at the 
absolute mercy of the producers of sugar in Cuba and the 
Philippines. Their only guide would be how much will the trade 
stand. The prices paid by the domestic sugar consumers would 
be the prices that would yield the greatest profits to the foreign 
sugar interests. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that this would be the 
policy of those foreign sugar lords. The prices paid during the 
World War crisis and in 1920 and 1923, when these foreign 
sugar interests did get to try out their desire to fix extortionate 
prices on sugar in the United States, shows what may be ex- 
pected under conditions which permit them to control the market 
of the United States either in time of war or peace. If they can 
strangle and destroy the domestic sugar industry the domestic 
consumer will be made to pay prices for his sugar above any- 
thing of which he has ever dreamed. Rather than give these 
foreign sugar interests the control of our domestic sugar market 
they now seek we could much better afford to take from our 
National Treasury enough money to buy every dollar’s worth of 
American-manufactured goods that Cuba and the Philippines 
buy and sink it in the sea. 

My suggestion, if it were necessary, is that we had better pay 
as a gratuity to the manufacturers of goods that are being 
shipped to Cuba and the Philippines all that they now make as 
profits rather than to destroy a domestic industry so vital in 
times of peace as well as in times of war. The domestic con- 
sumers of sugar would undoubtedly pay many times more in 
the exorbitant prices fixed by these foreign interests on their 
sugar than would be required to pay the entire bill for all 
such American goods that might be sold in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. 

The financial mouths of these foreign and financial interests 
are still watering from the taste they got during the war crisis. 
Their strenuous fight to destroy the domestic sugar industry is 
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not surprising. The goal sought by these determined foreign 
interests seems to them to be near at hand. It is so easy to 
reach—just a few words in the tariff act admitting Cuban sugar 
free and placing no restrictions on Philippine sugar. It is so 
simple a thing to do that if the American people do not awake 
to the situation now they may awake later to find themselves 
the objects of pitiable sympathy in the hands of foreign sugar 
exploiters, 

It is absolutely necessary that this great national problem 
and its tremendous significance be riveted upon the minds and 
attention of the sugar consumers of this country. For the only 
thing that stands between the 118,000,000 domestic sugar con- 
sumers and extortionate sugar prices is the domestic sugar in- 
dustry, which under present conditions of competition is being 
strangled and its importance in the domestic sugar market 
decreased. Its strangulation must be prevented for the protec- 
tion of the great body of domestic consumers of sugar. 

The gentleman from Illinois on last Saturday, as I recall it, 
made the suggestion that it would pay us to buy all the land 
that is used for the production of sugar so that we might then 
leave the field alone for the foreign producer. Well, thank 
heaven, the statesmen of the past and of the present still be- 
lieve that the United States should be free not onlv politically 
but economically [applause]; and if that is a sample of Demo- 
cratic statesmanship—the suggestion which the gentleman 
made—it is no wonder that the Republican Party is being 
returned to power with an ever-increasing majority. We have 
accepted and have fathered from the beginning the principle 
of a protective tariff, 

I know there are some who have tried to becloud the issue 
by raising the question of labor, and they are accusing the 
sugar companies, particularly the beet-sugar companies, of ex- 
ploiting Mexican labor, Gentlemen and ladies, let us not be 
deceived. The sugar companies are not the raisers of sugar 
beets. They do not employ Mexican labor. The farmers of the 
country are the ones who are employing Mexican labor where 
such labor is employed. I want to speak of that phase of the 
matter just a moment. 

The beet farmer enters into a contract with his company 
that he will produce so many acres of beets. There are about 
two months of the season when he needs additional help, in 
the spring when the beets need thinning and weeding and dur- 
ing the harvesting in the fall. If he can not find the labor in 
his own locality to take care of his needs, then the sugar com- 
pany enters into an agreement to help him find his labor. 

They go, first, to the cities, to the congested districts, and 
try to get the laborers from those sections to come out and 
help. 

If they can not find American labor, then the sugar com- 
panies have gone at times to the border States along the Mexi- 
can line and have succeeded in getting Mexican labor for the 
farmers. But they are paid the same wages that are paid to 
American labor. They are only hired when farm laborers can 
not be obtained in America—I mean American labor. 

This work is required at a time in the spring when it is hard 
to get American laborers. Moreover, when Mexicans do come 
into this field they are usually taken from some other gainful 
occupation and when they leave the field they go back to these 
other industries. 

I want you to bear in mind that it is only as a last resort 
that Mexican labor is employed, for American laborers are 
given preference. When Mexican laborers are hired it is only 
to help harvest the agricultural crops. It is to helo the farmers. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I.understood the gentleman to say that the 
Mexican laborers are paid the same wages as American labor- 
I want to ask the gentleman if he has read the report of 
the department of labor in Michigan, where these laborers were 
paid in Michigan $143.75; in Ohio and Indiana, $143.75; Minne- 
sota, $146.90; North Dakota, $152.27; in Iowa, $147.73. I want 
to know if that bears out the gentleman's statement that equal 
wages are paid all these laborers? 

Mr. COLTON, The gentleman must not forget that that is 
for two months’ work—not exceeding two months, in most cases 
not two months. Those figures are based on six weeks or two 
months’ labor. 

Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. COLTON. 
occupations. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
include living quarters? 

Mr. COLTON, Yes; they furnish living quarters in most 
cases. 

Mr. RANKIN. And they live in these quarters for six weeks 
or two months? 


And they remain idle the rest of the time? 
No. They go to the railroads and to other 
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Mr. COLTON. As long as they are employed by the farmer. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. How does the gentleman reconcile this, that 
from the report of the Colorado Agricultural College that 9 
children were working at 6 years of age, 28 at 7 years of age, 
91 at 8 years of age? 

Mr. COLTON. Iam not fully advised, but I understand that 
the Woman’s Club of Colorado took that up and considered 
the matter and disproved that report. They showed it was only 
a cursory, hasty, superficial report. Similar charges were 
brought, also, to the attention of the Michigan Legislature, and 
they appointed a committee that made an official investigation, 
and I have here a report of that committee denying the cor- 
rectness of that statement in so far as Michigan is concerned. 
I think if the gentleman will look at some of the pictures pub- 
lished in that report he will see the picture of a young boy 9 
years old wearing white jacket, short trousers, and, in fact, 
well dressed. The boy’s picture was evidently taken in some 
city, or perhaps got out of the automobile when it stopped and 
had it taken. The report is full of inaccuracies. It is mis- 
leading. 

I hold no brief for anyone who exploits child labor, but I can 
speak for my State, and I think I can speak for my neighbor 
State of Colorado, and I am somewhat acquainted with the 
great State of Michigan, where I lived for three years, and I 
assure you that the people of those States are just as jealous 
of their’ children and just as anxious for their education as 
any other States in the Union. [Applause.] 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. In regard to the report that came from 
Colorado, I think at this time it would be only justice to say 
that in Colorado the Great Western Sugar Beet Co., against 
which there have been charges made, will not permit a contract 
to be made where child labor below 12 years of age is employed. 
If the grower of beets employs labor below 12 years of age they 
are never given a contract. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr, CLARKE of New York. Is it not a fact that many of 
these alleged Mexicans are Russians? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Russians are employed in the work as 
well as Japanese. 

Mr. COLTON. A few years ago, before the restrictive immi- 
gration act was passed, many men from northern Europe were 
employed. They were skilled in that kind of labor, but since 
the restri¢ted immigration law has been passed, a number 
of farmers have been compelled to go to the border States and 
get their labor when they could not get it from the American 
cities. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman is familiar with the condi- 
tions that have been discussed on the floor here relative to this 
matter. Does he know of any instance where any aliens, we 
may term them Mexicans or otherwise, who have come to the 
beet fields anywhere who are unlawfully in the country? 

Mr. COLTON. I do not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are we to understand the gentleman to 
say that the picture of the boy with shoes and stockings and a 
white shirt and tie is proof absolute that he could not be the 
son of a worker in the beet fields? 

Mr. COLTON. Not at all, but I am simply saying that this 
picture was published to prove that children, were employed, and 
the picture itself is misleading. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree that no child dressed in that way 
is the son of a worker in the beet fields. 

Mr. COLTON. They are not dressed that way while working. 
Most of them are dressed comfortably. They have as good 
clothes as the children of other workers. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am sure if the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LaGuarptA] will travel a radius of 1 mile from his own 
district in New York City he will find more child labor in the 
sweatshops of New York than he can find in all of the beet fields 
of the West. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, that statement is abso- 
lutely inaccurate. We have a real child labor law in the State 
of New York, and it is enforced. That statement is absolutely 
without foundation, and I resent it. 

Mr. COLTON. I am sure the gentleman from New York will 
not infer that the child labor laws of the Western States are | 
not also enforced? 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I am not in a sugar district. 
I lived for 20 years in Colorado, in northern Colorado, I never 
Saw a child that was hurt in body or mind by working in the 
beet fields. They have the best climate in the world there. It 
does not hurt a child to go out on its hands and knees and 
help cultivate the crops of the country. If you want to solve 
your crime problem, let me say that it does not arise in your 
Colorado beet fields, but in the slums of your cities. We do not 
raise people out there for bootleggers or marksmen in prepara- 
tion for a life in Chicago, Send your slums out there, and we 
will make Americans out of them. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I must pass to the considera- 
tion of another question. In the first place, we must not forget 
that we are dealing with an agricultural problem; and the 
raising of beets, in fact the production of sugar, is essentially 
an agricultural problem. 

NECESSITY OF TARIFF PROTECTION OF AMERICAN 
RECOGNIZED 

When our forefathers came to America to build their homes 
and a new civilization they had definite ideas of religious, 
political, and economic liberty and freedom from oppression and 
interference. It was on this continent that they were to try 
that new experiment in government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. The success of this great experiment has 
led many modern nations to gradually conform with this type 
of government, 

It was early recognized by our forefathers that to be politi- 
cally free and independent it was necessary to be economically 
free and independent. They saw clearly that if we were to 
be a self-governing people, free from control and domination 
of foreign countries, that we must be practically a self-sustain- 
ing people. It was obvious, even in the early days of this 
Nation, that if we desired to develop into a strong and inde- 
pendent nation that we should not be dependent upon any other 
nation or nations for economic necessities. 

Our aim for political independence found expression in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. Our hope for national economic independence found 
expression in one of the first acts of the Congress of the United 
States. 

One of the purposes of the tariff act of 1789 was to encourage 
the industries of the United States. In the Congress which 
passed that act sat many men who helped frame the Constitution 
of the United States and who knew first hand that the aim was 
to create this new Nation as an independent political and eco- 
nomic unit. The great success of this Nation has from the 
beginning been largely dependent upon the protective tariff, 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF HAS HELPED TO MAKE UNITED STATES A GREAT NATION 


In this great, free, and independent political entity every 
citizen shares in the sovereign power. Likewise, in this inde- 
pendent economic system every citizen or producer benefits from 
its success. This Nation must be independent of any other 
country or countries for the essentials of life, and its people 
must be self-supporting and self-contained if the high standards 
of living which we have set for our goal are to be achieved. 
Our 48 States are united into a single Nation. We hold an 
enviable position among the nations and the peoples of the 
world. Our protective tariff has been one of the greatest fac- 
tors in making us great. Self-preservation is one of the first 
laws of nations as well as nature. No nation can long endure 
which does not take every possible step to make itself eco- 
nomically independent. 

POLICY OF PROTECTION NOW FIRMLY ESTABLISHED AS POLICY OF THB 

UNITED STATES 

The industries of the United States have been protected to 
a greater or less degree ever since the birth of this Nation. 
A few persons in this country, usually theorists or dreamers, 
have from time to time since 1776 argued that this country 
should adopt the policy of free trade and remove all customs 
duties on imports. The influence of such persons has been neg- 
ligible. The country has never tried anything approaching free 
trade, nor has the country seriously considered trying it, and 
probably never will. 

Tariff for revenue only and competitive tariffs have been 
urged upon the citizens of this country at various times in 
our history, but only for short intervals have either of such 
tariff theories been tried out. And each time they have been 
fairly tried on their merits they have proved disastrous experi- 
ments that destroyed domestic prosperity and threatened the 
economie foundations of the Nation. This country is there- 
fore committed to the protective-tariff policy, and that tariff 
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must be sufficiently high to permit the industries, under rea- 
sonable methods of production and a reasonable cost, to sur- 
vive. 

To-day, after more than 100 years of experience with a pro- 
tective-tariff policy, the great majority of the people of this 
the greatest of all nations have decreed by their votes that pro- 
tection shall be the policy of the United States; and I believe 
that it shall be so, not only now but for all time to come. The 
economic policy of the United States is to protect the domestic 
industries for the purpose of encouraging them to increase effi- 
ciency and production and to help them to meet the competi- 
tion of our domestic markets, of the industries of foreign coun- 
tries paying lower wages and having cheaper lands and lower 
standards of living. This is the policy y of the Republican Party. 
As a consequence of this policy the country has become eco- 
nomically independent, so far as its supply of most manufac- 
tured commodities is concerned. It has been enabled to give 
employment to the vast urban and semiurban population on a 
seale of wages, whether measured in gold or in purchasing 
power, unequaled elsewhere in the known history of the world. 
The Grand Old Republican Party is proud of its child, the 
protective tariff, or the United States tariff policy. This will 
be and ought to be the policy of the administration in the 
new tariff law now under consideration. 
PRESENT TARIFF ADJUSTMENTS ARE FOR THE 

POLICY OF PROTECTION 

In order to keep the rates of duty on imported articles up to 
date and sufficient to offset the competitive advantages of for- 
eign producers in the ever-changing economie and industrial 
world, the Government finds it necessary from time to time to 
adjust the tariff rates so as to maintain adequate and balanced 
protection for our domestic industries. 

One of the principal objects of this special session of Congress 
is to adjust certain of the tariff rates, especially on farm prod- 
ucts, so that they will offset the advantages enjoyed by foreign 
countries in the principal market or markets in the United 
States. The domestic sugar industry is one of those agricul- 
tural enterprises which needs the tariff adjusted at this time to 
offset the advantages of the sugar industry of Cuba in the pro- 
duction and marketing of sugar. The growing of sugar beets is 
one of the important enterprises of my State. I know from per- 
sonal contact of the necessity for an increase in the tariff on 
sugar, and I want to show the present conditions of the domestic 
sugar industry. 

FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS ENCOURAGED DEVELOPMENT OF BEET-SUGAR 

INDUSTRY ABROAD 
The stn materials from which sugar is made are sugar beets 


PURPOSE OF PERFECTING 


and sugar cane, The cane-sugar industry is older than the 
Siebanont industry. The latter is of comparatively recent 
origin. 


Our Nation is not alone in encouraging the beet-sugar indus- 
try. The importance of the beet-sugar industry to any nation 
in times of war and peace was first recognized by Frederick the 
Great and by Napoleon. In 1811 Napoleon appropriated 1,000,- 
000 francs to establish beet-sugar production, requiring farmers 
to plant 79,000 acres of land to sugar bets, and prohibited after 
1813 the importation of sugar into France. That established 
the beet-sugar industry in France and led to its establishment in 
other European countries. 

The most rapid progress, after the successful establishment of 
the industry in France, was made in Germany. Legislation in 
Germany was consistently encouraging the industry, the agricul- 
- tural conditions were favorable, the sugar content of beets was 
increased by means of selection, and advances were made in the 
manufacturing process through the aid of German scientists. 
In 1879 Germany surpassed France as a beet-sugar produc- 


ing country, and since then has led the world in its pro- 
duction. Beet-sugar production is now a part of the agricul- 
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tural and industrial life of practically all of the European coun- 
tries. 
BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY NEEDED IN UNITED STATES 

Dr. John A. Widtsoe, one of the great authorities on 
ture, in a recent letter comments as follows: 

I can quite understand your anxiety with respect to the sugar situa- 
tion; but our beet-sugar industry must be preserved. I think you have 
already found that those who are best acquainted with the agricultural 
industrial needs of the United States agree that the sugar beet holds 
the chief position in our agricultural future. I wish I could meet 
some of the people who are attempting to destroy the sugar-beet indus- 
try and give them the facts in the case. It would do my soul good 
whether it made converts or not. Successful agriculture of an inten- 
sive character, the kind that will determine ultimately the persistence 
of our Nation, requires a rotation of crops. In the rotation a crop like 
the sugar beet is indispensable for the maintenance of soil fertility and 
the cleansing of the soil from weeds and other pests. If the sugar beet 
is removed, other similar crops must be found to take its place. There 
are few such crops in existence, and none that so well fit a large part 
of our country lying under a temperate climate—besides, it is one of 
the best cash crops now grown by the farmers anywhere. There are 
scores of other arguments in favor of the sugar beet. I am not half 
s0 much concerned about the beet-sugar industry I am about our 
agriculture as a whole. The sugar beet is a determining crop in our 
agricultural prosperity over a large part of the country. Instead of 
eliminating it from our agricultural practices by prohibitive legislation, 
we should rather see to it that it is extended far and wide. 


The development of the beet-sugar industry in the United 
States is definitely connected with the tariff on sugar. From 
early in our history our citizens have been anxious to develop a 
diversity of profitable farm crops. They saw the necessity of 
a wide variety of domestic farm products if the agricuitural 
possibilities of our country were to be developed and a bal- 
anced national prosperity obtained. The beet-sugar industry 
offered an opportunity to diversify the farm crops, and con- 
sequently was a most desirable addition to American agriculture. 

After the settlement of Utah in 1847 the pioneers endeavored 
to establish the beet-sugar industry as well as other industries. 
In the forties it was necessary to haul all manufactured goods 
from the Missouri River to Salt Lake City by team. Sugar 
ranged in price from 40 cents to $1 per pound. To remedy this 
situation sugar-factory machinery was brought by boat from 
England to New Orleans and then up the river to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. From that point 52 ox teams were used for two 
months to haul the machinery to Utah. Difficulty was en- 
countered in getting the sugar to crystallize and only sirup 
was made. This early Utah project was finally abolished in 
1855. 

It was not until after 1890, under a protective tariff, that beet- 
sugar production finally became generally successful in the 
United States. The industry was fostered by the Government 
and considerable sums were expended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to encourage its establishment. Early 
attempts by various people had failed because of insufficient 
tariff protection, unfavorable economic conditions, poor quality 
of beets, or defective machinery. Finally, in 1870, a successful 
factory was built at Alvaredo, Calif.; in 1888, a factory was 
built at Watsonville, Calif. ; in 1890, a factory was built at Grand 
Island, Nebr.; and in 1891, one at Norfolk, Nebr., and another 
at China, Calif. From that time on the industry has grown in 
the United States to its present dimensions. 

I want to insert into the Recorp here a table of statistics 
that shows the number of tons of sugar produced in the United 
States, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Virgin Islands, Philippine Islands, 
and Cuba in the years from 1890 up to 1928, inclusive. The 
table shows the relative growth of the sugar industry in the 
United States and its possessions and in Cuba. 
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Production of sugar in the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Virgin Islands, Philippines, and Cuba in the years 1890 to 1923! 
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Production of sugar in the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Virgin Islands, Philippines, and Cuba in the years 1890 to 1928—Continued 


United States 


Other 
Southern 
States 


Louisi- 
ana 
cane 


Fiseal vear ending June 30—Contd. 
22, 596 
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86, 082 
184, 606 
218, 406 
240, 604 
242, 113 
312, 921 
483, 612 


297, 737 


1, 081, 070 


420 per cent tariff reduction by United States. 
* Crop restricted by Government decree, removed 1923. 


Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Could the gentleman give us some statistics 
on the production of beet sugar in Canada? 

Mr. COLTON. I have not the figures available just now. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wondered if the gentleman could give us a 
rough outline of the amount of sugar produced from beets in 
the Dominion of Canada? 

Mr. COLTON. It is a growing industry in that country, but 
I could not give the figures without some research. 

Mr. RANKIN. The climate up there will not militate against 
the raising of sugar beets? 

Mr. COLTON. No; I think not, at least in some parts. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Would the beet-sugar interests of the country 
be willing to stabilize the price of sugar around 5 cents? 

Mr. COLTON. Of course, I can not speak for them authori- 
tatively, but I should say they are anxious to stabilize at some 
fair price. 

Mr. GARNER. A suggestion has been made, and I have had 
it worked out, and I am going to offer an amendment if I do 
not change my mind about it—that is, if I get a chance—to 
stabilize the price of sugar in New York at $4.80. That is to 
say, within the range of material tariff at the customhouse at 
New York the stabilized price would be $4.80. For instance, if 
they brought in sugar from Cuba one day and sold it for $4.80 
in New York, and a shipload came in next day they would not 
pay a tariff at all; but if they sold at $3.50 they would pay the 
difference between $3.50 and $4.80. What do your people say 
about that? 

Mr. COLTON. If we could stabilize it and be assured of a 
fair price, we would be satisfied. We are not seeking to create 
an artificial stimulus beyond a reasonable price. 

Mr. GARNER. You will either take that or keep the law 
as it is, because your side of the House will not give you 3-cent 
sugar. 

Mr. COLTON. I have such an abiding faith in the wisdom 
and fairness of the Republican Party that I believe when they 
understand the situation they will provide us with all we ask 
in this bill, if not more. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GARNER. You had better take something sensible and 
stabilize the price of sugar. 

Mr. COLTON. Perhaps your Democratic friends will come in 
and help us get relief. 

Mr. GARNER. You think you already have strength enough 
here to get it, but you will find you have not. 

Mr. COLTON. We will see. I repeat again, that I have 
such an abiding faith in the everlasting good sense and fairness 
of the Republican Members in this House that I am confident 
that we will get what we ask. 

Now, I am going to show that the rates proposed in this bill 
instead of being prohibitive, as has been charged, are absolutely 
necessary for the life of this industry, and that we really need 
more than the rates that has been proposed in order to protect 
the industry and make it prosper as it should. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the proposition laid down by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr, GARNER] should be adopted, and Canada 
can expand her beet-sugar fields to an unlimited extent almost, 
would not that simply mean that Canada would ship beet sugar 
into this country? 

Mr. COLTON. Not if we have a tariff. 

Mr. RANKIN. If that stabilization plan is carried out and 
Canada has all the land and all the labor it needs for the pro- 
duction of heet sugar they could furnish the beet sugar for the 
people of this country. 

Mr. COLTON. Well, that takes us into a field of uncertainty. 
The whole plan is uncertain. For 100 years this country has fol- 
lowed the well-beaten track of protection. It seems to me the 
effective reply to all of this is that we need a tariff that will 
insure to the American farmers a sufficient return, so that we 
ean afford to produce the sugar needed in this country. At 
this time we do not want any experiments. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman that if this 
tariff is given to the beet growers the farmers will be able to 
produce enough sugar to supply the normal demand of the 
country. But in that event what will we do with the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii and Porto Rico? 
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Mr, COLTON. I am coming to that soon. But before I an- 
swer that question let me say this, that the gentleman from 
New York, who the other day so eloquently pleaded for the 
childhood of America, must not forget this, that the interests he 
speaks for are not primarily American. I mean the financial 
interests. If the gentleman’s plan is carried out, it will drive 
out of existence the American farmer-produced sugar. If that 
plan is carried out, what then will be the price of sugar to 
your children? That is the important question. We have had 
some experience by which we can judge. As I have already 
pointed out in 1920 and 1922, these very interests who are now 
fighting the tariff on sugar were the ones who forced the price 
of sugar in this country up to 22 cents a pound. That is the 
protection we shall get for the childhood of America if you ever 
turn sugar production and control over to foreign interests. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Referring to that increase to 22 cents a 
pound in 1920 and 1922, how many years would it take for us 
to offset that loss if this tariff act is passed? It will take at 
least 40 years. 

Mr. COLTON. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. , 

Mr. BACON. The Tariff Commission made an investigation 
of this matter and recommended a reduction of the tariff on 
sugar. I would like to have that explained. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will look into the records 
of the Tariff Commission in that connection, he will find that 
it was not a unanimous vote. He will find that the low-tariff 
men on the commission recommended a lower tariff and that 
the other men, who believed in a protective tariff, did not join 
in that recommendation and preferred a higher rate, and the 
President refused to act on the recommendation of the low- 
tariff men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah 
has expired. 

Mr, COLTON. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 


May I have 15 minutes more? 
I yield to the gentleman 15 minutes more. 


DOMESTIC SUGAR INDUSTRY MUST HAVE TARIFF PROTECTION 


At times the growth of the domestic beet-sugar industry has 
been rapid, 


at times slow, and at times the industry has 
suffered actual setbacks, The growth and even the very ex- 
istence of the industry have always been dependent upon pro- 
tection from the destructive competition with cane sugar im- 
ported into the United States from Cuba and the Philippines. 
During the period 1906-1910 the production of beet sugar in 
the United States for the first time surpassed the production 
of cane sugar. Since then the beet-sugar industry has been 
expanding, until in certain recent years the annual domestic 
beet-sugar production has exceeded 1,000,000 tons, The do- 
mestic beet-sugar industry has made great strides in economy 
and efficiency of production. The percentage of sugar ex- 
tracted from the beets has been increased and the machinery 
and processes of manufacture have been greatly improved. The 
industry has taken full advantage of the scientific discoveries 
of the world. 

In spite of the progress it has made in the past in efficiency 
in growing sugar beets and manufacturing sugar, the domestic 
sugar industry at the present time is at a standstill and its 
very existence is threatened by the ever-increasing importa- 
tions of low-cost cane sugar from Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands. 

If this great national industry is to be kept alive and grow- 
ing in the United States as our needs for sugar expand, some- 
thing must be done now to encourage it and to offset some of 
the advantages in competition that now exist in favor of the 
Cuban and Philippine sugar industries. The most effective 
means of putting this most valuable domestic industry on its 
feet is to give it an equal opportunity in the domestic markets 
with sugar imported from Cuba and the Philippines by in- 
creasing the duty on Cuban sugar to at least 2.4 cents a 
pound. Personally, I believe we are doing the people of the 
Philippine Islands an injustice by permitting the continued 
production and continued unlimited importation of sugar from 
those islands. We are holding out the hope to them that we 
will soon grant them independence. In this hope I also share 
However, when the day does come it will be necessary for us 
to protect ourselves against importation of sugar from those 
islands. The plan of early independence for the Philippine 
Islands is not compatible with continued free importation of 
sugar, 

’ PRODUCTION OF SUGAR BEETS IMPROVES AGRICULTURE 

Beet-sugar production is primarily an agricultural industry. 
The agricultural phase is of predominant importance. Of the 
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total number of laborers employed in the domestic industry, 
88 per cent are employed in the agricultural processes and but 
12 per cent in the factories. Approximately 57 per cent of the 
total investment in all branches of the industry is in the agri- 
cultural end of the production. The farm cost of growing the 
beets is approximately 50 per cent of the total cost of refined 
beet sugar. 

It is recognized that beet-sugar production has important bene- 
ficial effects from an agricultural viewpoint, requiring careful 
preparation of the soil, deep plowing, and intensive methods of 
cultivation. Sugar beets are a valuable rotation crop, contribut- 
ing to diversified farming and often resulting in increased yields 
of other crops. Fourteen hundred and eighty farmers reported 
to the Tariff Commission that they had unusually good results 
with small grains following sugar beets on the same land and 
a majority of farmers had especially good hay crops when seeded 
on beet land, 

It will therefore be seen that the farmer will be benefited in 
three ways by the passage of this bill: (1) He will continue 
to receive at least the present contract price, and it is hoped 
that it will be even better than that; on the other hand, without 
this increase in tariff, the amount he now receives from the 
sugar companies will be reduced, because under the present price 
the sugar factory can not continue to pay the present contract 
price; (2) he receives the assurance that the sugar factory will 
not be forced out of business and the market he now enjoys 
will not be entirely destroyed; and (3) the farmer will not be 
forced to plant his land to those crops of which a surplus is 
being raised. 

AN ADEQUATE TARIFF ON SUGAR IS A DIRECT BENEFIT TO BEET FARMERS AND 
AN INDIRECT BENEFIT TO ALL OTHER FARMERS 

We have talked much about farm relief during the past six 
or seven years. Let me illustrate how farm relief can be pro- 
moted in the States where sugar beets are grown. 

During the four years 1925-1928, an annual average of 673,000 
acres of beets were harvested in the United States. Calculated 
on the basis of the average yield of beets per acre for those 
years and the average number of pounds of sugar extracted from 
a ton of beets during that period, it would have required each 
year 2,512,147 acres of sugar beets grown in the United States 
to produce the amount of sugar that was imported from Cuba 
for consumption in the United States during those years, or three 
and seven-tenths times the present acreage of sugar beets har- 
vested in this country. The sugar-beet growers of this country 
told the Tariff Commission that they could increase their present 
acreage of beets if it were made profitable to do so by a tariff 
or otherwise, from 50 to 270 per cent in the various States, with- 
out greatly changing their present type of farming. The adjust- 
ment of the tariff on sugar so that some of these farmers now 
growing beets could profitably grow a larger acreage would re- 
duce their acreage of other crops that compete with beets for 
the use of the land and bring about a readjustment that would 
benefit not only the sugar-beet farmers but the farmers growing 
such other crops as alfalfa and other hay, beans, small grains, 
potatoes, corn, and truck crops. Such farm relief is practicable 
and in the interest of the country as a whole. 

FARMERS SURE TO SHARE BENEFITS OF TARIFF ON SUGAR 


I have already shown that the sugar industry is distinctly 
an agricultural industry and that farmers have at least as great 
an interest as the manufacturers in its prosperity. Under the 
present agreements between the farmers and the factories for the 
payment for the sugar beets, the farmers are assured of their 
full share in the benefits of the tariff. 

Sugar beets are now almost universally purchased upon a 
sliding price scale bused upon the market price of refined sugar. 
Thus all factors affecting the price of sugar are reflected in the 
farmer’s price of sugar beets and in turn in his profits from 
the crop. AS a farm-relief measure, an adequate tariff on sugar 
is not a doubtful one. Congress may be assured that it will be 
effective and that the farmers will get their full share of the 
benefits from it. 

CUBAN SUGAR ENJOYS INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES THAT MUST BE OFFSET BY 
OUR TARIFF IF THE DOMESTIC SUGAR INDUSTRY IS TO HAVE AN EQUAL 
OPYORTUNITY IN OUR DOMESTIC MARKETS 
Under the present tariff of 1.76 cents per pound Cuban sugar 

has such an advantage in the principal sugar markets of the 

United States that the domestic sugar is unable to reach those 

important domestic markets, This condition, if affecting any 

other industry in the United States, would not be tolerated. 

The domestic sugar industry should not be compelled to suffer 

such extreme handicaps any longer. 

In recent years practically all of our dutiable imports on 
sugar have come from Cuba. Of the total sugar consumed in 
the United States in 1926 and 1927, 58 per cent and 55 per 
cent, respectively, was imported from Cuba. Cuba is per- 
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mitted, under the present rates of duty on sugar, to furnish 
an ever-increasing percentage of the total sugar consumed in the 
United States; while the percentage that is furnished by the 
domestic sugar industry has been gradually but surely forced 
to decline, 

During the World War the havoc that was wrought to the 
beet-sugar industry of Europe gave a tremendous stimulus to 
the production of sugar in Cuba. The high prices for sugar 
that prevailed during the war brought about an overburdening 
surplus production in Cuba which, at the close of the war and 
ever since, has threatened to destroy the sugar industry of the 
United States, as well as to prevent the reestablishment of the 
beet-sugar industries of Europe. 

The governments of Great Britain and Europe have taken 
drastic steps to reestablish and to rebuild the beet-sugar in- 
dustries in their respective countries. The reestablishment of 
the sugar industries in those countries by the aid of high tariffs, 
export bounties, and government subsidies has forced this great 
surplus of Cuban sugar to seek other markets. This has forced 
the prices of sugar down to levels lower than have been ex- 
perienced in 20 years, the prices of raw Cuban sugar in New 
York at the present time being 2 cents a pound and less. 
unofticial estimate places Cuba’s 1929 crop at about five and 
one-half million tons, or an increase of more than 900,000 tons 
over her production in 1928. This condition is threatening 
annihilation of the domestic sugar industry and must be offset 
by an additional tariff on sugar. 

Now I come to the question of our relationship with Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands. Conceding that it is the policy of the 
country to develop the sugar industry, then let us examine some 
of the conditions under which sugar is produced in the two 
countries. Let us mention some of the specific advantages of 
the Cuban sugar industry that must be offset by the customs duty 
on sugar. In Cuba from 6 to 30 crops of cane are cut in a single 
planting. In Louisiana 2 to 3 crops of cane of the old varieties 
and 4 to 5 crops of the new varieties are harvested without 
replanting. Sugar-beet seed must be planted annually. 

Cuban and Hawaiian producers recover from 220 to 250 
pounds of sugar per ton of cane. Louisiana producers recover 
from 130 to 150 pounds of sugar per ton of cane. The yield of 
sugar per ton of beets varies from 260 to 300 pounds and aver- 
ages about 254 pounds. 

The 


Cuban cane yields on an average about 20 tons per acre. 
yield in Hawaii averages about 40 tons and in Louisiana from 


18 to 20 tons. The average yield of sugar beets varies from 9 
to 12 tons per acre. 

In Cuba cane grows from 12 to 14 months between harvesting 
periods. Louisiana cane is harvested every 12 months. It has 
a growing period of 9 to 10 months and a dormant period of 2 
or 3 months. Hawaiian cane grows from 18 to 24 months be- 
tween cuttings. The growing period of sugar beets is about 9 
months, 

Most Cuban cane is grown by colonos, who sell it to the sugar- 
grinding companies at a price based upon the average price of 
sugar prior to or at the time delivery is made. The price paid 
for cane in Louisiana is approximately $1 for each cent for 
which sugar sells on the New Orleans market. The Cuban 
colonos receive from 4% to 71% pounds of sugar per 100 pounds 
of cane or the equivalent in cash based upon the promedio or 
average price of sugar at the nearest port. The domestic sugar 
beets are grown by American farmers maintaining American 
standards of living, with additional contract labor. Practically 
all of the beets are sold on contract at the minimum price of $7 
per ton of beets plus whatever additional amount is warranted 
by the price received from the sale of the sugar made from the 
beets. 

While wages alone are only roughly an index of the cost of 
production, it may be noted that according to the sugar hearings 
before the Tariff Commission, 1924, the average farm-labor wage 
in Cuba was given by a representative of the Cuban producers 
as $1.25 per day. According to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, farm-labor costs in Louisiana in 1923 varied 
from $1.60 to $1.75, and in 1927 from $1.55 to $1.60 per day; and 
in the sugar-beet producing States in 1923 from $2.60 to $3.55, 
and in 1927 from $3 to $4.40 per day without board. 

The cost of housing Cuban laborers is much lower than the 
cost of housing beet farmers and beet-farm laborers in the 
United States because of differences in climatic conditions and 
in standards of living in the two countries. 

By the way, before I forget it, some gentlemen have made a 
mistake in discussing these problems by including Hawaii and 
referring to them as possessions, as if the Hawaiian Islands 
were not entitled to the same protection as the United States. 
By a decision of the Supreme Court the Hawaiian Islands are 
declared to be an integral part of the United States, and must 
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not be considered as insular possessions in the least degree. 
[Applause., ] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the gentleman that I went 
through a cane-sugar mill in the island of Haiti, where the 
wage scale is 20 cents a day in American money. That is the 
kind of competition with which the American people are asked 
to compete. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. That simply illustrates the need of 
protection. In this discussion no one has seriously contested 
the proposition that the sugar industry in America is in a 
languishing condition. Its need for help is admitted. 

No one can challenge the proposition that it needs help. The 
only question that arises now is will that help make such an 
additional charge upon the American public that it will become 
burdensome to such an extent that we can afford to kill the 
industry rather than pay the tariff. I think not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that since the emergency tariff bill was passed in 1922 
sheep have increased in the United States 10,000,000 head and 
wool 100,000 pounds. If we should provide a tariff on sugar 
such as the gentleman is suggesting, what, in his opinion, 
would be the increase of the sugar industry in his State? 
What is the gentleman’s judgment relative to the increased 
production of sugar in his State? 

Mr. COLTON. No doubt the increase will very greatly 
stimulate it. If we will sufficiently protect the sugar in- 
dustry, it will more than double the production in this country 
and perhaps produce all we need. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In the United States? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. We are producing as high as a million 
tons of sugar now, and I am sure it will be safe to say that 
with a reasonable tariff it will more than double, and I am not 
sure it will not be sufficient to supply the sugar needs of 
this country. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman represents quite a stock- 
growing State. Now, when they took the tariff off of hides in 
1909 there were imported into this country at that time about 
400,000 hides, and within the next two years they increased to 
1,600,000. Now, if we should place a duty on hides, what, in 
the gentleman’s judgment, will be the result; will it stimulate 
the livestock production? 

Mr. COLTON. It will stimulate it to a great extent. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then I take it my friend is for a moderate 
duty on hides? 

Mr. COLTON. I certainly do. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman give us some information 
about these high dividends declared by the beet-sugar com- 
panies? Do they make those extravagant profits? 

Mr. COLTON. I will say, in answer to the gentleman, that 
it has been charged that one company in the last three or four 
years has paid high dividends. There has been some charge 
made that the Great Western has paid exorbitant dividends. I 
have gone into that matter somewhat and find that on the 
capital invested the company has not paid exorbitant divi- 
dends; that it has paid between 7 and 8 per cent only on the 
capital invested ; but that company is particularly well favored. 
I have nothing to say against the Great Western. It is situated 
in the best beet-growing section of the United States. I will 
say this, however, in passing, that they have been of very great 
help to the sugar producers of this country. They have always 
had an attitude of cooperation and helpfulness. They have 
made helpful experiments, and as soon as any particular dis- 
covery had been made they have passed it on to their competi- 
tors, or, rather, to their neighbors. If they have discovered any 
helpful machinery, they have been very glad to let the others 
have the benefit of the discovery. The Great Western Sugar 
Co., since the mines of Colorado has partly closed down, has 
been one of the greatest boons imaginable to Colorado. They 
pay out to the farmers of that State perhaps $50,000,000 each 
year. They are entitled to make a fair profit, but the claim as 
to exorbitant profits is not justified by the facts. 

Now, one other thing, in answer to the gentleman from New 
York. We found ourselves as the protectors of Cuba, in one 
sense, when the Spanish-American War closed. We have helped 
to put that country upon its feet, however, and it is now one 
of the most prosperous countries in the world. How long are 
we expected to keep on giving to that country benefits that are 
not given to any other country in the world? I have the 
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kindliest feelings for Cuba, but Cuba is walking alone now 
and she receives twice the benefit under the treaty that the 
United States receives; in other words, the exports from Cuba 
to this country that share the benefits of the 20 per cent differ- 
ential are double the amount of exports into Cuba from this 
country that get the benefit of the 20 per cent differential. I 
shall give a summary of the Tariff Commission's findings with 
reference to the working of that treaty, and you will find that 
they have shown conclusively that the benefits are all on one 
side; that the benefits are for Cuba and not for America; and 
how long, I ask you, shall we continue to extend those benefits, 
particularly when they are to the detriment of one of the most 
fundamental and necessary industries in this country? Per- 
sonally I believe the time has come when Cuba should walk 
alone. If that treaty continues to discriminate, as it does, 
against the American farmer I am in favor of the abolishment 
of the treaty. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. For a question; yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. On the question of reflecting the benefits 
back to the farmer, I want to ask the gentleman whether he 
does not believe the farmers can very well protect themselves 
in the making of their contracts with the sugar-beet companies 
and whether they are not doing so, especially in view of the 
fact that the compensation given these farmers heretofore has 
been so low that they have not been anxious to raise beets at 
all, and they must have an equitable price in order to be 
willing to raise beets? 

Mr. COLTON. ‘That is very true. The question has been 
raised whether this increased duty would be reflected in the 
farmer’s price of beets. In practically every case the beet 
growcrs have a contract on a sliding-scale price, and whenever 
the price of sugar increases then under this contract the grower 
of the beets gets a raise in his price. So there is no question, 
so far as the duty on sugar is concerned, and if the price of 
sugar is increased it will be reflected in the price paid to the 
farmer for his beets. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. The same condition obtains in our cane fields 
in the Florida Everglades. We are increasing the acreage and 
millions of increased capital are being put into the industry. 
They are entitled to this protection, and the gentleman is right 
in his contention that we should protect the cane and beet sugar 
growers. I am glad the gentleman has championed this cause. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. COLTON. I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 
Now, just one other thought, and that is that the higher rates 
of duty on sugar have not been reflected in the price which the 
consumer has paid for sugar. Competition more than offsets the 
tariff. 

Sugar is cheaper now under the present rate of duty than at 
any other time for more than 10 years. The increase of this 
tariff of 0.64 of a cent per pound, even if it were reflected in the 
price of sugar, would be so infinitesimal that it would scarcely 
be noticed. In fact, the records disclose that when the price of 
sugar was high, the poor people buying in small quantities of 
10 cents or less, bought more sugar than they buy now. It isa 
strange thing, but the available facts disclose that even the 
high price of sugar did not prevent the poorer class of people, 
who make the small purchases, from buying more sugar. 

Let me further call your attention to some pertinent facts. 
More than half of the total population of the United States—55 
per cent, as estimated by the Bureau of the Census for 1927— 
lives in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coast States; and more 
than three-fourths of the total population—78 per cent—resides 
in the States bordering the Atlantic, Pacific, Gu'f, and Great 
Lakes coasts, the remaining 22 per cent residing in the inland 
States. It is quite obvious that if an article produced by a 
domestie industry is to be given anything like an equal oppor- 
tunity in the principal markets of the United States with an 
article produced by a foreign industry, it must be given equal 
opportunity in the principal seaboard markets of the United 
States. To deny a domestic industry an equal opportunity with 
a foreign industry in the seaboard markets of the United States 
is to grant an unreasonable advantage to the foreign industry 
in our own principal markets and to violently discriminate 
against such domestic industry in the principal markets of the 
United States, in which principal markets, by any fair and rea- 
sonable interpretation of the protective-tariff policy of this coun- 
try, such domestic industry is entitled to an advantage. It is 
only fair to request that the domestic-sugar industry be given 
an equal opportunity to reach the principal domestic-sugar mar- 
kets—New York and Philadelphia. 
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| The transportation rate on sugar from points in the vicinity 
of Denver to New York is $1.12% per 100 pounds. The rate 
from Ogden to New York is $1.25%4 per 100 pounds. The rates 
| from Cuban ports to New York are 14 to 17 cents per 100 
pounds. Cuban sugar thus has an advantage over domestic 
| beet sugar produced in the Rocky Mountain States, due alone to 
lower transportation costs to New York, of about $1 to $1.25 
per 100 pounds, or 1 to 1.25 cents a pound. Because of the 


single advantage, among others, of its lower cost of transporta- 
| tion to Atlantic coast markets, Cubar sugar has a decided ad- 
| Vantage in those markets in competition with domestic beet 

sugar. Under the present tariff and other conditions of com- 
petition domestie beet sugar is unable to reach those important 
domestic markets. 
| 


Even if domestic beet sugar be allowed transportation no far- 
ther east than Chicago, and more than 60 per cent of the entire 
population of the United States lives east of Chicago and New 
Orleans, and 70 per cent of the population resides east of the 
Mississippi River, Cuban sugar still has an unfair advantage, 
due to just the one single element of low cost of transportation, 
not to mention the many other advantages of competition that 
Cuban sugar enjoys. The transportation rate on sugar from 
points in the vicinity of Denver to Chicago is 56 cents per 100 
pounds, and from Ogden to Chicago 69 cents per 100 pounds. 
The cost of transporting domestic beet sugar to Chicago exceeds 
the cost of transporting Cuban sugar to New York by about 40 
to 50 cents per 100 pounds, four-tenths to one-half a cent a 
pound, 

The tariff policy of this country must surely recognize that 
the States where sugar beets and sugar cane are produced are a 
part of the United States and as such are entitled to an equal 
chance with foreign countries in the principal sugar markets in 
the United States. There seems to me to be almost an inherent 
right recognized by the framers of the Constitution and cer- 
tainly by the protectionists of this country ever since the first 
tariff act was passed in 1789, one of the purposes of that act 
being to encourage domestic industries. If the domestic sugar 
industry is not to be singled out and flagrantly discriminated 
against it must be given such tariff protection as will permit it 
to put its sugar into the principal markets of this country on a 
basis of equal opportunity in those markets with the imported 
foreign sugar. The domestic sugar industry is not asking spe- 
cial favors; it is asking merely for equal opportunity and fair 
treatment. 


MORD THAN 3-CENT TARIFF REQUIRED TO EQUALIZE COSTS OF PRODUCTION 
IN UNITED STATES AND CUBA 


In this great country, with our established protectivetariff 
policy, it is surely not asking too much to request that the tariff 
on sugar be fixed at such a figure as will equalize the costs of 
production of domestic sugar, including the cost of transporta- 
tion of such sugar to the principal domestic sugar markets, and 
the costs of production of Cuban sugar laid down in those same 
principal markets of the United States as evidenced by the 
wholesale prices of such Cuban sugar in said principal sugar 
markets. That is merely asking for their inherent rights and 
a square deal. The domestic sugar industry should be given 
a square deal by this Congress in the new tariff act, and I 
believe that this Congress is disposed to grant it fair treatment. 

A comparison of such costs of production of sugar in the 
United States and Cuba for 1928 shows that the customs duty 
necessary to equalize such costs, including transportation on 
both the domestic and foreign sugar to New York, the prin- 
cipal sugar market in the United States, is a duty of 3.418 cents 
per pound on one basis of calculation and of 3.354 cents per 
pound on another basis of calculation. 

While there has been no recent investigation made of the 
costs of production of sugar in the United States and in Cuba, 
there is evidence of costs of production which is significant and 
reflects the conditions in the sugar industry. 

The average cost and freight price for which Cuban raw sugar 
sold on the New York market in 1928 was 2.45 cents per pound. 
Figures are not obtainable for the exact cost of producing beet 
sugar in the United States in 1928. Beet-sugar producers stated 
in the recent hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, 
and I believe it to be true, as to wages increased from 15 to 25 
per cent between 1923 and 1927, as I have already shown, that 
the cost of producing beet sugar has increased somewhat in re- 
cent years. The 1928 costs of production of beet sugar were in 
excess of the average costs for 1921-22 and 1922-25. Therefore 
the figures obtained by the Tariff Commission in the sugar in- 
vestigation for the years of 1921-22 and 1922-23, for the pur- 
pose of section 315, seem to be conservative, and are surely not 
excessive for purposes of comparison of costs with 1928. 
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The Tariff Commission’s report on sugar shows that the aver- 
age farm cost of producing sugar beets for the two years 1921 
and 1922 was 2.875 cents per pound of sugar extracted from the 
beets. The cost of milling the beets and extracting the sugar 
was found to be 2.782 cents per pound of sugar manufactured. 
Adding the farm costs of production of the sugar beets and the 
milling cost of making the sugar shows the average cost of pro- 
duction of refined beet sugar f. o. b. mill for the years 1921-22 
and 1922-23 to be 5.657 cents per pound. 

It is necessary to determine the costs of production of beet 
sugar on the raw sugar basis rather than on the refined basis 
in order to make the direct comparison with the costs of the raw 
cane sugar imported from Cuba. The average cost of refining 
beet sugar, as determined by the best information available and 
shown in the Tariff Commission's report, was 0.8155 cent per 
pound. Subtracting the cost of refining from the total cost of 
producing refined beet sugar shows the cost of production of raw 
beet sugar in the United States f. o. b. mill for these two years 
to be 4.842 cents per pound. 

The weighted average transportation cost by rail from the 
principal sugar-beet States—Colorado, Utah, and Michigan—to 
New York, the principal market for sugar in the United States, 
is 1.026 cents per pound. If this transportation cost is added to 
the cost of production of raw beet sugar, the total cost of domes- 
tic raw beet sugar, including transportation to New York, is 
5.868 cents per pound. Of this basis of calculation the domestic 
costs of raw beet sugar laid down in the principal sugar market 
in the United States is 3.418 cents per pound greater than the 
average cost and freight prices at which Cuban raw sugar was 
laid down in that same market during 1928. 

If California sugar is included, which has a water transporta- 
tion rate of 51 cents per hundred pounds from San Francisco 
to New York, the weighted average transportation cost from the 
four States which produced two-thirds of the domestic raw beet 
sugar in 1928 would be 0.962 cent per pound, showing the domes- 
tic raw beet sugar costs, including transportation to New York, 
to be higher than the average cost and freight price of Cuban 
raw sugar on the New York market by 3.354 cents per pound. 

It is quite obvious that if the domestic beet-sugar industry is 
to be given anything like a fair chance in the principal sugar 
markets of the United States that the customs duty on imported 
Cuban sugar must be fixed at more than 3 cents a pound. 


THB RECIPROCITY TREATY WITH CUBA OF 1902 HAS PROVED OF NO BENEFIT 
TO THE UNITED STATES AND SHOULD BE ABOLISHED 


The United States has been extremely generous with Cuba, 
and particularly with the Cuban sugar industry, since we 
entered into the reciprocity treaty with her in 1902. Her sugar 
industry has expanded from a production of 1,124,327 tons in 
1903 to 5,812,065 tons in 1925 and 5,523,946 tons in 1926 and to 
approximately 5,500,000 tons in 1929, or an increase of about 
500 per cent. 

During the same period the sugar production in continental 
United States, both beet and cane, was forced to struggle under 
the handicap of such extreme competition from Cuban sugar in 
the markets of the United States that it was able only to in- 
crease production from 518,674 tons in 1903 to 1,179,569 tons in 
1925 and to 1,151,862 tons in 1928, or an increase of about 
100 per cent. 

Our unwarranted generosity with the Cuban sugar industry 
has stimulated the growth of the sugar industry in Cuba, the 
principal competing country, 500 per cent faster than the 
growth of our own domestic sugar industry. 

The advocates of reciprocity with Cuba were the Cuban pro- 
ducers of raw sugar; the American importers and refiners of 
raw Cuban sugar; the domestic manufacturers of cotton goods, 
woolen goods, machinery, and so on, who expected to profit by 
enlarging their market by the preferential tariff rates on such 
goods imported into Cuba; and others directly interested in the 
trade with Cuba. The Cuban tobacco interests were also active 
in favor of reciprocity. 

Opposed to reciprocity were the American farmers, especiatly 
those growing sugar beets and sugar cane; the beet and cane 
sugar manufacturers; and tobacco growers; manufacturers of 
cigars, cigarettes, and chewing tobacco; the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; and others interested in the domestic 
sugar and tobacco industries. 

The general public was inactive and divided on the question. 

In other words, the question of reciprocity with Cuba is in 
fact the question of the tariff on sugar and tobacco and finds 
the same interests involved—sugar against sugar, tobacco 
against tobacco. The Cuban sugar interests wanted the tariff 
reduced or removed and the domestic beet and cane sugar in- 
terests wanted the tariff sufficient to protect the domestic in- 
dustry from the destructive competition of Cuban sugar in the 
markets of the United States. 
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The hearings before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, first session, on the reciprocity treaty 
with Cuba shows these interests arrayed against each other in. 
practically the same way as they have always been arrayed at 
the time of general revision of the tariff by the Congress. 

The treaty was urged for political and commercial reasons. 
It was pointed out that Cuba would be greatly benefited, and 
it was also urged that the United States would gain by the in- 
creased exports from the United States to Cuba. 

The Tariff Commission, in its recent very thorough and ex- 
cellent report on the Effects of the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1902, summarizes as follows the arguments that were urged 
against the treaty before the Ways and Means Committee of 
1902 and shows that the effects of the treaty were forecast by 
the domestic-sugar producers. 

Those who opposed the removal or reduction of import duties 
on sugar and other products of Cuba based their case on the 
following grounds: 


1. That some $130,000,000 had been invested in the domestic-sugar 
industry of the United States on the strength of encouragement from 
the Government and of party pledges, and that this investment should 
be safeguarded by maintaining the policy of protection. 

2. That the beet-sugar industry of the United States was still at 
the very inception of its development. It was, however, on a sound 
basis, as shown by the progress made during the 10 years preceding 
in spite of adverse conditions. 

8. That this industry had reached a point where its importance was 
recognized and that, if the established tariff rates were left unchanged 
for not less than 8 or 10 years, production of beet sugar in the United 
States would so develop that the industry could “stand alone without 
protection.” 

4. That it was desirable to reduce the importation of sugar into the 
United States and to foster the home production of this necessary 
article of consumption. 

5. That, to do so, the American farmer needed “ continued protec- 
tion against tropical competition,” this being the first instance of a 
direct benefit for agriculture derived from the tariff. 

6. That sugar-beet raising, particularly adaptable to the Western 
States, was a profitable money crop for farmers and of value for crop 
diversification and rotation. 

7. That the development of the sugar-beet and beet-sugar industry 
would give employment to many people and would bring about a corre- 
sponding increase in sales of agricultural implements, machinery, and 
factory supplies. 

8. That the beet-sugar producers of the United States were suffering 
from low prices just as much as the Cubans, and, in addition, had been 
facing ruinous price cutting on the part of the “ refining trust” in the 
Missouri River territory. 

9. That the sugar producers of the world were passing through a 
temporary crisis, relief from which should be left to the operation of 
economic laws and not be attempted by upsetting the established 
economic policy of the United States. 

10. That the low world price of sugar was due largely to overproduc- 
tion resulting from the application of the direct and indirect bounty 
systems of Europe, and that as long as these bounties continued no 
reduction in duty would be able to establish a legitimate price for raw 
sugar. 

11. That it would not be possible to make a reduction in duty on 
Cuban sugar that would benefit the Cuban people and still not injure 
United States producers of beet and cane sugar. 

12. That any reduction in the @uty on Cuban sugar would be an 
interference with the existing protection of the sugar industry of the 
United States; would deprive investors of the incentive for its further 
development, driving capital to the Cuban industry. This undue favor 
would artificially stimulate the production of sugar in Cuba to the point 
of supplying what the United States would use, bring down costs of 
production to where beet sugar could not compete. 

13. That this undue stimulus to its sugar industry would hinder 
Cuba from seeking new fields of enterprise and development, 

14. That the public sentiment in the United States had been dis- 
torted by the “trust” propaganda of misrepresenting conditions in 
Cuba; that the reports of distress in Cuba had been grossly exaggerated 
and were in many respects actually fraudulent, the demand for labor at 
good wages exceeding the supply. 

15. That the distress in Cuba was at most “ theoretical,’ based upon 
the fear of marketing the current crop at a loss or without profit, which 
would discourage capital for the next crop and make it difficult for labor 
to find employment. 

16. That the United States was the principal market for Cuba’s 
sugar, but under no moral obligations to guarantee her planters remu- 
nerative prices not warranted by world price conditions and at the 
expense of the home industry. 

17. That the Platt amendment instead of imposing an obligation upon 
the United States placed Cuba under additional obligations to the 
United States, which had already done enough for the island, 
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18. That Cuba could produce all the sugar the United States required 
and more cheaply than any other part of the world. 

19. That the Cuban sugar industry had recuperated remarkably from 
the ravages of war and was already more profitable than the domestic 
industry, the production costs for Cuban sugar averaging about 2 cents 


producing beet or cane sugar in the United States. 


20. That Congress should thoroughly investigate conditions in Cuba | 


and, if found necessary, grant relief out of the National Treasury (in | on the Cuban and domestic sugar and tobacco interests and the 


the form of rebates to be distributed by the Government of Cuba) 
instead of saddling the sacrifice on the domestic producers of sugar and 
tobacco, 

21. That if any industries were to be taxed to give aid to Cuba it 


producers of goods exported to Cuba and the speculators and capitalists 
with investments in Cuba, 

22. Thut, in any event, the benefit of a reduction in duty on Cuban 
sugar would accrue to the “ refining trust,”’ the large buyer practically 
in control of the raw-sugar market, with power to depress prices and 


refuse the product of Cuban producers, or play one against another, | 


until its demands would be acceded to. 
23. That, similarly, the ‘“‘trust’’ had secured a benefit from the 
operation of the countervailing duties (imposed by the United States 


their cane sugar. 

24. That the “trust” by importing Cuban raw sugar with duty 
reduction would secure greater profits on its refined product and thus 
mately “ wiping out" every factory in the United States. Any losses 


killed off. 


25. That the price of refined sugar to the consumer of the United | 


States would not be lowered by the edmission of Cuban sugar free or 
by a reduction in duty but would be maintained by the “ trust” at the 
Hamburg level plus the full duty, except when and where it would 


suit the refiners to put down the price in order to inflict losses on the | 


beet-sugar producers. 

26. That under the proposed reciprocity Cuba would be placed in the 
same relative position to the markets of the United States as Hawail 
without restrictions as to immigrant labor. 

27. That importation of Cuban sugar free of duty would be in viola- 
tion of the tariff act of 1897, and that the reciprocity provision of that 
act has already expired. (Sec. 4 limited the negotiation of reci- 
procity treaties under it to a period of two years, and their operation 
to not exceeding five years, after the passage of the act and, by 
excluding “ natural products of the United States,” eliminated sugar as 
a reciprocity commodity.) ' 

28. That the removal of the differential duty on all imports of 
refined sugar would help Cuba more than any moderate reduction in 
duty on Cuban raw sugar. (“ Such a measure,” it was stated but not 
explained, “ would be of no benefit, though of no injury, to the Sugar 
Trust and be of the least possible harm to the producers of American 
sugar.” It was emphasized, however, that the differential duty, “ de- 
signed as much to aid the beet-sugar producers as the refiners of im- 
ported raw sugar,” had enabled the “ trust” to sell refined sugar at cut 
prices in beet-sugar markets. The contest in the House of Representa- 
tives over the differential, which culminated in the Morris amendment, 
is discussed on p. 409 and following.) 

29. That Hawaii was paying more for the things it consumed by 
buying in the protected market of the mainland and therefore expected 
full protection on its sugar crop. 

30. That Porto Rico, because its tobacco and coffee were practically 
shut out from Cuba, would have to develop its sugar industry, which, 
however, would be greatly injured by a duty reduction on Cuban sugar 
imported into the United States. 

31. That any change in the existing tariff rates on Cuban tobacco 
and cigars would disorganize the tobacco industry of the United States, 
prove very injurious to the growers of domestic cigar-leaf tobacco and 
to the cigar manufacturers. 

82. That any horizontal percentage reduction in the rates of the 
tobacco schedule would be a discrimination against and practically wipe 
out the cigar industry of the United States, because it would effect a 
twelve times greater reduction on cigars as against leaf tobacco from 
Cuba. 

33. That it would be inequitable and against real reciprocity to grant 
Cuban tobacco a duty reduction in the United States, the largest 
tobacco-growing country in the world, unless the rates of Cuban import 
duties on tobacco from the United States were precisely the same as 
the rates of United States duties on tobacco from Cuba. 

34. That the tobacco industry of Cuba was not in a state of depres- 
sion and was capable of expansion at great profit without concessions 
from the United States. 

35. That the reduction in duty on Cuban cigars would benefit chiefly 
the Tebacco Trust, which practically dominated Cuban production and 
which would control the American market. 


| Cuban 
per pound, compared with an average of 34% or 4 cents per pound for | 
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The report of the Tariff Commission on the effects of the 
Cuban reciprocity treaty of 1902 shows that the treaty has been 


| a great benefit to the Cuban sugar industry but of no benefit to 


the United States. The 20 per cent tariff preferential granted 
sugar imports should therefore be abolished by the 
United States. The report of the commission gives a thorough 
analysis of the effects of the treaty. 

The principal effects of the reciprocity treaty are the effects 


effects on the exports from the United States to Cuba. 
Cuban exports to the United States receiving the preferential 
rates under the reciprocity treaty are approximately twice as 


| great as the American exports to Cuba receiving preferential 
should be those which were expected to benefit under reciprocity, the | 


rates under the treaty. 

Measured in terms of ad valorem percentages, the United 
States straight concession of 20 per cent has been nearly twice as 
great as the Cuban concessions, which averaged 24 per cent of 
Cuba’s tariff rates. The final test is not, however, the conces- 
sions measured in terms of percentages ad valorem but must be 
based on an examination of the trade and competitive conditions 
item by item. 

The only revenne sacrificed by either Government during the 


| life of the Cuban reciprocity treaty, 1904 to date, 1929, was that 
on imports of beet sugar to offset European export bounties) which | sacrificed by the United States during the period when the 


should have enabled the Cuban producers to obtain a higher price for | Cuban sugar producers or the American sugar refiners obtained 


| price premiums resulting from the reciprocity treaty, such as 


during the six years 1904 to 1909, when the United States Gov- 


| ernment sacrificed approximately $48,000,000, and again in 1920, 
be enabled to extend its price cuttings against beet-sugar factories, ulti- | 


when a further considerable sum was sacrificed by the United 


| States, and at other periods when full-duty sugar in appreciable 
incurred by the “trust” would be recouped when its competitors were | 


quantities entered the United States. 

Before the Cuban reciprocity treaty became effective prac- 
tically all of Cuban exports came to the United States. This 
condition was not changed by the reciprocity treaty until the 
Cuban sugar production was so great that it could not all be 
marketed in this country. Cuba was greatly benefited by the 
reciprocity treaty, however, because the treaty greatly stimu- 
lated the production of sugar and tobacco in Cuba and the ex- 
ports of those products to the United States. The treaty also 
gave Cuba special advantage over all other suygar-producing 
countries in the sugar markets of the United States. This ad- 
vantage increased the profits of the Cuban sugar producers, 
stimulated Cuban production, and eventually foreed from the 
markets of the United States all other foreign sugar, leaving 
Cuba in the commanding position of sole exporter of sugar to 
the United States, and thus dominating the sugar markets of 
this country. This commanding position of Cuban sugar in 
American markets was certainly hastened by the reciprocity 
treaty, if the treaty was not the sole cause for that development. 

Though the tobacco industry of Cuba may not have benefited 
to the same extent as the Cuban sugar industry by the reciproc- 
ity treaty, the United States imports from Cuba of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco have increased under the treaty. 

The United States exports to Cuba have not shown the in- 
crease that was expected to result from the reciprocity treaty. 
Although exports from the United States to Cuba actually in- 
creased, they did not increase more rapidly than did the exports 
from the United States to neighboring countries other than 
Cuba. The increase in exports to Cuba, therefore, can not be 
attributed to the reciprocity treaty. The treaty has been dis- 
appointing in this as in other respects. 

The manufacturers of the United States exporting to Cuba, 
being in a different position than the Cuban sugar producers, 


| were not enabled by the reciprocity concessions of Cuba to ob- 


tain price premiums on the goods thus exported to Cuba. Under 
the treaty concessions the Cuban sugar exporters obtained price 
premiums in the United States markets, but the American ex- 
porters to Cuba were not able to obtain such price premiums in 
the Cuban markets. 

Because of the particular liking of Cubans for certain styles 
and types of goods manufactured in Europe it seems likely that 
Cuba will continue to make purchases of these commodities in 
Europe irrespective of any concessions that might be given to 
such articles imported from the United States. Greater con- 
cessions on the part of Cuba would not increase the share of 
the Cuban trade held by the United States. 

The increase in the exports from the United States to Cuba 
after the reciprocity treaty became effective bears no direct re- 
lationship to the tariff concessions granted by Cuba on the 
individual products. The progress made by American exporters 
in capturing the Cuban market has been more successful in the 
nonpreferential group than in any preferential group, and the 
trade in articles on which there was a 4) per cent preferential 
has showed least expansion. The tariff has not been the domi- 
nant factor in the competition to supply the Cuban market for 
a large number of different commodities ranging from raw ma- 
terials to finished goods. The analysis fails to show any direct 
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or positive advantage to the United States in exporting to Cuba 
resulting from the reciprocity treaty. 

The reciprocity treaty was not the major cause of the rapid 
increase of that fraction of the total American export trade to 
Cuba which did in fact expand rapidly after the reciprocity 
became effective. The major cause of the increased exports to 
Cuba was the increased efficiency of American business and its 
competitive power in foreign markets. The evidence indicates 
that had there been no reciprocity the United States exports 
to Cuba would now have approximately the same range and 
value that they actually exhibit. 

After the reciprocity treaty became effective the prospect of 
increased profits in the Cuban sugar and tobacco industries 
stimulated investments by Americans in those industries, re- 
sulting in rapid expanding of production and exportation, espe- 
cially of sugar, from Cuba to the United States. This stimulus 
to investments in Cuba was one of the great benefits to Cuba 
resulting from the reciprocity treaty. This advantage to Cuba 
has been carried so far that in the future American capital 
probably will continue to be invested in Cuba even if the reci- 
procity treaty is discontinued. 

On the whole, Cuba has been greatly benefited by the reciproc- 
ity treaty, especially the Cuban sugar industry, while the United 
States has received little, if any, benefit from it. The logical 
thing to do under the circumstances is to abolish the treaty. 
Such action at this time would be further protection to the 
118,000,000 American sugar consumers and would stand to the 
credit and everlasting benefit of the Government of the United 
States. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF ON SUGAR IS LOW COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following table shows the tariff rates on raw and refined 
sugar in effect in 46 countries. It shows that the United States 
tariff on sugar is relatively low compared with the tariffs on 
sugar in effect in other countries that have a domestic sugar 
industry and import large quantities of sugar. In addition to 
the duties shown in the table some countries, like the United 
Kingdom, pay bounties and subsidies directly to the producers 
of sugar. 

Import dutics on raw and refined sugar, excluding excise, consumption, 


sales, and other internal tarcs which are also applied to domestic 
sugar 


[Cents per pound at exchange rates on September 1, 1928] 
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Referring to the above table of countries which carry an 
import duty upon sugars, the rates given cover the import rate 
of duty and such other taxes as apply to the imported sugars as 
distinguished from the sugar of domestic production. The 
countries which provide for a bounty upon the domestic produc- 
tion of sugar are as follows: 

ENGLAND 

The bounty law now in force in England became effective 
October 1, 1924. During the first four years, which expired 
October 1, 1928, the bounty on sugars testing above 98° was 
approximately 4 cents per pound. These rates scale down with 
the degree of sugar as shown by the polariscope, but most of 
the beet sugar made in England is of the refined grade and 
therefore calls for the highest bounty. During the second 
period of three years this bounty on sugar testing above 98° i 
reduced to approximately 2.8 cents, and for the third period, 
from October 1, 1931, to October 1, 1934, the bounty will be 
approximately 1.33 cents. At the end of that period the bounty 
law in England automatically expires. 

IRISH FREE STATE 


This bounty law was enacted two years later than the English 
law, but is somewhat similar. The first period extends from 
October 1, 1926, to October 1, 1929, during which time a bounty 
of approximately 5 cents per pound is paid upon sugars testing 
above 98°. This bounty is reduced with the lower grades of 
sugar as in the case of the English law. During the second 
period of the Irish Free State law the rate of duty on sugars 
testing above 98° will be about 4.8 cents per pound and during 
the last period of two years, from October 1, 1934, to October 1, 
1936, the bounty will be 4.7 cents. The bounties, therefore, are 
considerably higher in the Irish Free State than in England. 

FINLAND 


The bounty paid to the beet-sugar producers in Finland varies 
from approximately 1 cent per pound to 1.8 cents per pound, 
based on the exchange rate of September 1, 1926. 

CHILE 


Chile passed a bounty on domestic sugar testing more than 
96°. The bounty is at the exchange rate of September 1, 
1926, which was 1.64 cents per pound. 

Netherlands pays a bounty, but I was unable to locate the 
rate. 

IMPORTS OF SUGAR FROM THE PHILIPPINES SHOULD BE LIMITED TO 500,000 
TONS A YEAR 

The Seeretary of State, Mr. Stimson, recently appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee and urged the continuance of 
free-trade relations between the United States and the Philip- 
pine Islands. Having recently served as Governor General of 
the Philippines, Mr. Stimson naturally has the point of view 
of the Filipinos and, quite naturally, he desires to avoid provo- 
eation in the Philippine Islands of opposition to the United 
States administration. 

The Filipinos want two things: (1) Independence; (2) free 
trade with the United States. These objects are not compatible, 
and never will be. If the Philippines are to be denied their 
independence and are to become a part of the United States, 
free trade between the Philippines and the United States is 
logical and consistent. On the other hand, if the Philippine 
Islands are to be given their freedom, they will then become like 
other independent countries, paying tariff duties on sugar and 
other Philippine imports into the United States. 

The United States is pledged to grant independence to the 
Philippine Islands when the people there are capable of main- 
taining a stable government. The Filipinos evidently are look- 
ing forward to that day with great anticipation. Independence 
seems to be the real objective of the Filipinos. Therefore they 
should take advantage of every opportunity to prepare for it, 
both economically and politically. 

When the Filipinos are granted their independence by this 
Government they will naturally be required to find new markets 
for a part of their sugar and other products which have come 
into the United States free of duty. They should consequently 
be preparing themselves for such a day and develop a diversity 
of products and industries, not dependent upon duty-free im- 
portation into the United States. They should cease to expand 
their sugar industry, now growing under conditions of free 
trade with the United States. Expansion of their sugar trade 
with this country under present conditions is binding the 
Filipinos closer every year to the United States. If such a 
policy is continued independence of the Philippine Islands will 
become more and more impracticable, if not impossible. The 
way for the Filipinos to gain their independence from the United 
States is to prepare for that independence from an economic 
standpoint. They can not aid their cause by making themselves 
increasingly dependent upon the United States, 
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The relationship between the Philippine Islands and the 
United States and between Hawaii and Porto Rico and the 
United States is quite different. The argument that the Fili- 
pinos should be placed on the same trade basis as Hawaii and 
Porto Rico is ridiculous. Hawaii is an integral part of the 
United States through annexation, and Porto Rico is a posses- 


try; while the Philippine Islands want their independence and 
the United States is pledged to grant them complete independ- 
ence. 
leading to state that the Philippine Islands should be treated 
the same as Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

If, in the present tariff bill now before us, we would limit the 
importation of sugar from the Philippine Islands to 500,000 
tons a year, it would be fair. Philippine sugar would still be 
permitted to enter the markets of the United States. This 
would be a starting point for the Filipinos’ independence as it 
would further their economic independence. It would give 
them an opportunity to start building the necessary more or less 
complete economic independence. 

Such limitation of sugar imports from the Philippines is not 
new. Under the Payne-Aldrich law sugar imports from the 
Philippine Islands were limited to 300,000 tons a year. The 
present proposal recognizes the great growth of the sugar in- 
dustry in the Philippine Islands and grants/a 67 per cent in- 
crease in the amount of sugar admitted into the United States. 
The proposal to limit the imports of sugar to 500,000 tons a 
year is just and fair to the Filipinos. 

On the other hand, to permit foreign interests to develop the 
sugar industry in the Philippine Islands on the basis of free 
trade with the United States*is absolutely unfair to and is 
damaging the domestic beet-sugar industry. If continued it will 
also completely destroy for the Philippine Islands every. possi- 
bility of economie independence, and will therefore make it im- 
possible for them to exist as an independent country, and will 
postpone forever the day when the United States will attempt 
to grant them political independence. 

What I have said is not theoretical, but is a statement of 
plain, common, self-evident truths, which defy contradiction. 
It is quite time that the Filipinos and the people of the United 
States recognize the facts with respect to this great Philippine 
question and begin now by limiting the free importation of 
Philippine sugar into the United States, and thus begin at least 
the necessary economic preparation for the consummation of 
their independence. The United States by such a stand at this 
time would show its good faith in its pledge, already made, to 
grant independence to the Philippine Islands as soon as the 
people are capable of maintaining a stable government. 

The United States has been extremely generous and consid- 
erate of the Philippines ever since the treaty with Spain was 
signed, April 11, 1899. We have in fact gone quite beyond rea- 
son in our encouragement of the sugar industry there compared 
with our encouragement of the domestic sugar industry. 

When the United States took possession of the Philippines the 
sugar production of the islands was 94,608 tons; in 1928 the 
production was 667,657 tons, or seven times as great as when 
the treaty was signed. The sugar production in continental 
United States in 1899 was 243,003 tons, and in 1928 it was 
1,151,862 tons, or less than five times as great as when the 
treaty was signed 

In 1922, when the last tariff act was passed, the Philippines 
produced 878,739 tons of sugar and almost doubled that produc- 
tion under the free-trade arrangement with the United States 
that was continued by that act, while during the same six years 


just passed the United States beet-sugar production was forced | 


to remain at a standstill, and the United States cane-sugar pro- 
duction decreased from 324,429 tons to 70,792 tons. 

These facts show that the policy of this country has been un- 
reasonably favorable to the Philippines and that it has failed to 
give to the domestic sugar industry a reasonable quota of the 
domestic sugar market when compared with that quota given 
to the Philippines. It is high time that such unfair discrimina- 
tion by this Government against the domestic sugar industry 
were remedied. The most practical method of helping to over- 
come this handicap, placed by the Government on the domestic 
sugar incustry, is to limit the importation of Philippine sugar to 
500,000 tons a year, as it is now proposed to do in this tariff act. 

In conclusion, friends, and I must not trespass upon your time 
longer, let me say that if America is to continue the great prin- 
ciple of the protective tariff, the principle that has made 
America great; if we are to continue that principle, measured 
by every standard that justifies a tariff, these rates on sugar 
may be and are justified. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have pointed 
out that it has always been the policy of the United States to 
protect its industries. Our mode of and high standard of living 
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have been made possible through the protective tariff policy. 
Sugar is a basic and necessary article of food, and it would be 
nothing short of a crime to permit this industry to be destroyed 
in this country. No rate of duty less than those proposed in 
this bill will protect it. It is an agricultural crop, and no farm 


| relief will be adequate which does not insure the prosperity of 
sion which must always remain under the control of this coun- 


the sugar industry. 
Therefore, because it is necessary and because it will not 


| survive unless protected, we earnestly solicit your support in the 
It is quite unsound, unreasonable, and decidedly mis- | 


sugar schedules. 

In the name of the homes, the childhood, the welfare, and hap- 
piness of America, particularly the farming element, I plead for 
the retention of the rates proposed by the committee. Let us 
save this great industry. [Applause.] 

Under permission to extend my remarks, I submit the fol- 
lowing: 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION ON PHILIPPINE ISLANDS WHICH GIVE BACK- 
GROUND AND SETTING FOR MORB DETAILED DISCUSSION 

Prior to 1902 full rate of duty was assessed against all imports 
of Philippine sugar into the United States. 

March 8, 1902, by act of Congress rate of duty on Philippine 
sugar reduced to 75 per cent of full duty. 

August 5, 1909, tariff act provided for admission duty free 
of not to exceed 300,000 gross tons of Philippine sugar in any 
one fiscal year. 

October 3, 1913, tariff act repealed limitation of shipment of 
Philippine sugar to the United States. Since that date all ship- 
ments of sugar actually produced in the Philippine Islands and 
billed for direct shipment to the United States have been ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

First 10-year period after Spanish-American War—1899-1909— 
the total trade of the Philippine Islands, covering all commodi- 
ties, amounted to about $53,000,000 to $54,000,000 annually. 

From 1909 to 1913—period of partial free trade—the average 
annual trade value of the Philippine Islands increased to $100,- 
000,000, but the trade balance was against the islands. 

From 1914 to 1921 the annual average foreign trade of the 
Philippine Islands rose to $180,000,000. 

During the seven years (1921-1927, inclusive) the annual 
overseas trade of the Philippine Islands averaged $235,400,000. 

During the year 1927 the Philippine imports and exports of 
all commodities amounted to $271,400,000. 

During the preceding year (1926) domestic business in the 
Philippines was estimated at $600,000,000, A considerable part 
of the Philippine business, both domestic and foreign, is said to 
be in thé hands of the foreign population. 

The total net tonnage entering the Philippine ports increased 
from 1,677,280 in 1903 to 4,097,550 in 1926, an increase of about 
150 per cent. The tonnage carried under the American flag 
during that time increased from 6.4 per cent of the total in 
1903 to 32 per cent of the total in 1926. 

The land area of the Philippine Islands comprises about 
73,215,000 acres, which, according to the Department of Com- 
merce, are classified as follows: Nine million one hundred and 
seventy thousand, or 12 per cent, under cultivation; 54 per cent 
of the total area in commercial and 10 per cent noncommercial 
forests; 19 per cent open grassland; 1 per cent mangrove 
swamp; and 4 per cent still unexplored. 

It is estimated that the area capable of cultivation is about 
36,600,000 acres, which is about one-half of the total area of the 
islands, or four times the present tilled area. 

In 1908 there were 1,254,000 agricultural laborers in the 
Philippines and the total population was 7,635,000, according to 
the Philippine census. 

In 1918, according to the Philippine census, 2,601,000 persons 
were engaged in agricultural labor out of a total population of 
10,314,000 persons, of whom 6,200,000 were over 15 years of age. 

In 1927 the agricultural laborers numbered 2,736,000 and the 
total population, according to the Philippine census, was 
12,354,000. 

In 1926 there were imported into the Philippine Islands over 
$25,000,000 worth of foodstuffs, of which over $15,000,000 worth 
directly or indirectly represented agricultural products. 

The principal crops produced in the Philippine Islands are 
palay (rough rice), sugar cane, coconuts, abaca (manila hemp), 
corn, tobacco, maguey (Agave), cocoa, and coffee. 

In 1927 these crops were valued at $254,439,000, or 90 per 
cent of the value of all agricultural crops produced in that year. 
Only five of these crops entered into export trade in 1927, 
namely, sugar, coconut products, abaca, tobacco, and maguey. 
The export value of these articles in 1927 was $135,000,000, 
which was 90 per cent of the value of all Philippine exports in 
that year. 

The following additional crops seem to be capable of profit- 
able production in the Philippine Islands, namely, rubber, tea, 
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pineapples, citrus fruits, quinine, camphor, and many less im- 
portant crops. 

In 1903 there were no large sugar mills, known as centrals, 
making centrifugal sugar; all of the sugar (396,000,000 pounds) 
was made in small mills operated by animal and steam power. 

In 1918 there were 17 centrals, which, together with smaller 
mills, turned out about 950,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

In 1927 there were 37 large sugar mills making centrifugal 
sugar, 6 oil mills making coconut oil, 7 large drying plants 
making copra (dried coconut), and 3 tobacco factories making 
cigars and cigarettes, besides numerous small plants for which 
data are not available. 

In 1927 the export trade of the Philippines amounted to 
$155,575,000, while the import trade for that year amounted to 
$115,850,000, showing a trade balance of nearly $40,000,000 in 
favor of the Philippines. 

Exports from the Philippines to the United States in 1899 
amounted to about $3,500,000 and in 1927 to about $116,000,000. 

Imports to the Philippines from the United States totaled 
$1,150,000 in 1899 and $71,000,000 in 1927. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MeAp] has just advised me he has to leave at 1 
o’clock this afternoon, and I am going to yield him three min- 
utes out of order to make a statement. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, it is my desire in the brief time 
allotted to me to call the attention of the committee to what 
is either an oversight or an unjust discrimination directed 
against the gypsum industry. 

Gypsum is mined in western New York as well as in other 
sections of the United States. 

The case of the gypsum people has been presented to the 
Ways and Means Committee very carefully and completely, but 
so far, as I have said, they have either been neglected or 
ignored. 

This is a matter that affects the entire country and in my 
judgment merits consideration. From 1897 until 1922 this in- 
dustry was considered and received protection. Even in the 
tariff bill of 1913 gypsum was considered. 

With a large part of this industry located in New York State, 
I wonder if the Republican leaders of the House expect the 
large delegation of the Republican Party that comes from our 
State to support this so-called readjustment of our tariff system. 
If so, they must appreciate the fact that it will be difficult if 
they are considerate of industries located in other sections of 
the country and discriminate against an industry located within 
the State of New York. . 

The committee report on tariff readjustment, accompanying 
the bill, cites changed conditions in industry as a prime reason 
for readjustments of the tariff duties and states that “the 
duties provided in the bill are intended to adjust the differences 
in competitive conditions at home and abroad, based upon our 
experience under the present law”; but no such purpose or 
intent has been followed with reference to the gypsum schedule. 
This industry seems to be forgotten. 

From 1897 to 1922 there was a duty on crude gypsum and 
during that time there occurred some growth in the domestic 
industry. While there were importations of crude gypsum dur- 
ing that period it all came in just as it came from the mines or 
quarry and was handled at that time extensively by hand. 
Crude gypsum was put on the free list in 1922, at a time when 
Congress adopted the Fordney-McCymber tariff bill. 

I am informed that some of the former advocates of protec- 
tion for gypsum went into the importing business and reversed 
their position, becoming advocates of free entry of gypsum, and 
this reversal of position received the approval of the committee, 
and I merely desire to call the attention of the committee to 
this reversal of position in favor of the importer who, when a 
domestic producer, received protection. Either we were wrong 
in granting protection to the industry from 1897 to 1922 or we 
are wrong now in placing gypsum on the free list. The fact 
that a few former producers have recently become importers 
does not justify the change. 

The committee report on tariff readjustment, accompanying 
H. R. 2667, cites changed conditions in industry as a prime rea- 
son for readjustment of tariff duties and says that— 


The duties provided in the bill are intended to adjust the differences 
in competitive conditions at home and abroad, based upon our experi- 
ence under the present law. , 


No such purpose of intent has been followed with reference 
to the gypsum schedule. 

When gypsum comes from the mine or quarry it is in large 
chunks. The process of manufacture of the powdered mate- 
rial, having many uses before calcination, is one of reduction 
of these large chunks in three operations by. crushing or grind- 
ing machines. Until 1922 crude was understood to mean run- 
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of-mine before any crushing or grinding took place. Since then 
it has come to mean raw gypsum, however finely crushed, on 
the theory that crushing aids transportation. 

The committee report says: 


Foreign competitors have an uncanny aptitude for discovering what 
foods, wares, and commodities are insufficiently protected, and attacking 
there, 


This statement is especially apt as to gypsum. After crude 
gypsum was placed on the free list in 1922 the importers— 

First. Installed power shovels and mechanical loading devices 
in Canada and Mexico, thus decreasing the expense of han- 
dling by over 50 per cent. 

Second. Installed in Cunada and Mexico, modern crushing ma- 
chinery to perform at cheap foreign labor cost a part of the 
manufacturing operations. 

Third. Procured a ruling by the customs collectors that the 
partly manufactured material was crude within the meaning of 
paragraph 1643, and thus admissible free. 

With the following results: 

First. The importers were enabled to deliver to the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboard cities (which are the principal American 
markets for gypsum products) partly manufactured material 
at a maximum cost of $1.36 per short ton, as against a cost to 
the domestic producers to deliver a short ton of similar material 
to the same markets of $6.33, thus giving the importers a cost 
advantage of $4.97 per short ton on the so-called crude material. 
This cost advantage runs through all the gypsum manufactures. 

Second. With this cost advantage of $4.97 per short ton, the 
importers, as the committee expresses it, sell the improved mate- 
rial and manufactures of it “at whatever prices may be ob- 
tained, irrespective of the cost of producing such products 
abroad.” They have been and are being (as the committee 
says is possible) “ offered at prices a little below those of com- 
peting American products in order to obtain control of the mar- 
ket,” and still “they are sold at prices greatly in excess of the 
foreign cost.” The importers have established mills on the 
seaboard for manufacturing gypsum products. The following 
table of average costs and selling prices in 1928 at points from 
Portsmouth, N. H., to Norfolk, Va., and from Seattle to Los 
Angeles illustrates the truth of the committee statement: 


Calcined gypsum Wall plaster 


Cost at 
seaboard 


Cost at 
seaboard 


Selling 
price 


Selling 
price 


Domestic 
Foreign 


Third. The chief importer has 24 domestic plants and has sold 
below cost of production in the interior, as it can well do by 
using the great profits from the imported material to offset its 
losses in the interior, 

Fourth. The domestic industry is nearly bankrupt. Two 
plants in New York State have ceased operations, the output of 
all others decreased 50 per cent in 1928, employment decreased 
50 per cent, and the wages of those remaining in the industry 
have decreased 28 per cent; one mill has closed down in Wyo- 
ming, and other western mills are operating only part time; 
the Universal Gypsum & Mine Co., with plants at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Oakfield, N. Y., and elsewhere, has recently passed into 
the hands of receivers, and others are closing. 

Fifth. From 1918 to 1927, inclusive, imports of crude gypsum 
increased 13.7 times, while domestic production increased only 
2.6 times. 

In 1923 imports from Canada ‘equaled 33 per cent of the New 
York State production; in 1927 these imports had reached 51 
per cent of New York State production and in 1928 about 125 
per cent of New York State production. From January 1, 
1925, to December 31, 1928, New York State production had de- 
creased nearly 50 per cent, while imports from Canada had 
more than doubled. 

The percentage of importations of crude gypsum to domestic 
production throughout the United States increased from 9.43 per 
cent in 1923 to 21.23 per cent in 1928. 

Under existing conditions and admitted plans of the importers 
it is certain that importations will exceed domestic production 
in 1929. 

With crude gypsum remaining on the free list no relief can be 
procured : 

First. Application can not be made to the President under 
section 336. 

Second. On February 4, 1929, the Treasury Department ruled 
that crushed gypsum, partly manufactured, comes in free as 
crude. 
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The committee says: 


It is fundamental to the policy of protection that a duty on a raw 
material requires a compensatory duty on articles manufactured from it. 


As the cost advantage runs through all the manufactures of 
gypsum, duties on wall plaster, gypsum blocks, plaster boards, 
und so forth, are essential. 

Cement and gypsum are similarly situated. 

As one who favors fair treatment for both industry and agri- 
culture, it seems to me the gypsum industry has been forgotten, 
If a tariff is to be levied, it must not discriminate against any 
industry, class, or section. Therefore let us have a fair and 
equitable revision of the tariff or no tariff legislation at all. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon]. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I perhaps would have been 
satisfied to have waited until the discussion under the 5-minute 
rule to submit whatever I have to say upon the question of 
the tariff but for the fact that upon yesterday there occurred a 
colloquy here in the House between two of the Members, with 
perhaps a third one entering into the colloquy to some extent, to 
the effect that the promises of both political parties had prac- 
tically been carried out at this session of Congress when we 
pass the present tariff bill. 

What I shall say this morning. shall be for the purpose of 
calling attention to that high degree of political morality that 
once was attached to the political platforms, both the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican. 

There was a time, in the history of your fathers and mine, 
when a political platform was looked upon as something more 
than a mere “scrap of paper.” To-day a platform is looked 


upon as an instrument for somebody to ride himself into office; | 


and when he once gets in, he hitches his horse on the outside | the farmer I say that the Democratic Party will do everything it can to 


and he never sees him again. 

So this morning I want to call your attention, with the plat- 
forms of the Republican Party and the platforms of the Demo- 
cratic Party as a background, to the sole reason that brings us 
together here in Washington at this particular time in this 
extraordinary session. In order to do this I ask you to bear 
with me while I give you some quotations from the platforms of 
both parties; and since the administration has been continued, 


which has been in power for the last eight years, let us look at | 


its promises which they gave in a solemn covenant that came 
out of the Kansas City convention last summer. 
The Republican Party in that convention declared that— 


a protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacture. The Republican Party believes that the home 
market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the American 
farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 


Upon that platform the present incumbent of the White House 
was elected. Following a custom of years, he delivered a speech 
of acceptance, and in the course of that address—I shall not 
quote all of it—he said: “An adequate tariff is the foundation 
for farm relief.” 

Who is that speaking? Is it some one speaking for the 
lost cause of the Democratic Party? No, gentlemen; it is the 
man who accepted the Republican nomination and said they 
would give us such a fair readjustment of the rates as would 
put agriculture on a parity with manufacturing industry. Not 
only does Mr. Hoover say that, but he says, “I will use my 
office and influence to give the farmer the full benefit of the 
tariff policy.” 

The most urgent economic problem in our Nation to-day, 
says Mr. Hoover, is not industry, is not the increase of tariff 
rates, or any general revision, but he says that the great 
economic disturbance in this country to-day is found in agri- 
culture. 

There, gentlemen, is your solemn covenant and your solemn 
acceptance on the part of the man who received the favor of the 
American people when they cast their votes last November. 

Let us get a little more interesting data here. My friend, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLEsTon], who made the 
free-trade speech on the floor the other day, said that he was 
the last of his race—the remnant of a fast-fading few. His 
speech was interesting because he said the leaders of the 
Democratic Party had abandoned him. Let us stop and take 
an inventory as to what the Democrats said they would do to 
give the farmer a tariff. 

The Democratic platform at Houston carried this tariff 
declaration on agriculture: 


It is a fundamental principle of the party— 
That is, the Democratic Party— 


that such tariffs as are levied must not discriminate against any in- 
dustry, class, or section. Therefore, we pledge that in its tariff policy 
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the Democratic Party will insist upon equality of treatment between 
agriculture and other industries. 


In addition to this it made various other tariff declarations 


| that might be well for us to have in mind. 


(a) The maintenance of legitimate business and a high standard of 
wages for American labor. 

(b) Increasing the purchasing power of wages and income by the 
reduction of those monopolistic and extortionate tariff rates bestowed 
in payment of political debts. 

(ce) Abolition of logrolling and restoration of the Wilson conception 
of a fact-finding tariff commission quasi-judicial and free from the 
Executive domination which has destroyed the usefulness of the present 
commission. 

(d) Duties that will permit effective competition, insure against 
monopoly, and at the same time produce a fair revenue for the support 
of Government. Actual difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad, with adequate safeguards for the wage of the Ameri- 
can laborer, must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate. 

(e) Safeguarding the public against monopoly created by special 
tariff favors. 


(f) Equitable distribution of the benefits and burdens of the tariff 
among all, 


Governor Smith in his acceptance speech said: 
Acting upon the principles of equality to all and special privilege 


; to none, I shall ask Congress to carry out the declarations of our party 


platform. 


The Democratic nominee in an address at Louisville, Ky., 
speaking on the tariff, said this: 


I say to the American workingman that the Democratic Party will 
do nothing that will take from his pay envelope one 5-cent piece. To 


put back into his pocket all that belongs there. 


Who is that speaking, my friends? That is the man who car- 
ried the banner of the Democratic Party in the last campaign. 
Some one has undertaken to get humorous, as we very often do 
with the discussion of the tariff, and has spoken with consider- 
able mirth about a telegram that was sent by Mr. Raskob, and 
if you had listened to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CrowTHER] the other day, you would have thought that the 
Republican Party would have paid $50 a head for the fellows 
who would admit having signed that telegram. It-is not neces- 
sary for me to say that I supported the Democratic platform 
and I support it now. [Applause on Democratic side.}] I do 
not think it is necessary for me to say that I supported the 
Democratic nominee for President, because I thought honestly 
his election would best serve the interests of the people of this 
country. But there was a telegram sent, and I happened to be 
one of the signers of that’ telegram, and my attitude toward 
that telegram is exactly my attitude toward the platform of the 
Democratic Party at Houston. I am 100 per cent for the ex- 
pressions in that platform, and 9 out of every 10 men over here 
are likewise. [Applause on Democratic side. ] 

But, according to some of my friends who have spoken here, 
in order to believe in any kind of tariff, you must believe in 
rates which are horse high, hog tight, and bull strong. They 
really want an embargo. I say to you frankly that if I had a 
disposition like that—and I say that disposition is fading as 
fast as the gentleman’s views who spoke here the other day 
about free trade—if an attitude like that ever permeates me, I 
will tell you what I will do, I will go get me a mask and some 
burglar’s tools, and I will swing across my hips two 6-shooters, 
and I will go into the business for myself, and not for the 
special interests of this country. [Applause.] 

Let us read that telegram now, a telegram signed by most 
of the Democratic Members of the House. Listen to it: 


We the undersigned Democratic candidates for the House and Serfate 
affirm the allegiance of our party to a nonpartisan tariff commission as 
enunciated in the Democratic platform adopted at Houston and declare 
our approval of the constructive interpretation placed on the tariff 
plank by our standard bearer, Governor Smith, in his Louisville speech 
when he said, “I definitely pledge that the only change I will consider 
in the tariff will be specific revisions in specific schedules each con- 
sidered on its own merits on the basis of investigations by an im- 
partial tariff commission and a careful hearing before Congress of all 
concerned. That no revision of any specific schedules will have ap- 
proval of Democratic Party which in any way interferes with American 
standard of living and level of wages. In other words, I say to the 
American workingman that the Democratic Party will not do a single 
thing that will take from his weekly pay envelope a 5-cent picce. To 
the American farmer I say that the Democratic Party will do every- 
thing in its power to put back into his pocket all that belongs there. 
And we further say that nothing will be done that will embarrass or 
interfere in any way with the legitimate progress of business, big or 
small. With the prescription honestly put forth with a clear cut and 
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definite promise to make it effective I assert with confidence that 
neither labor nor industry nor agriculture nor business has anything 
to fear from Democratic success at the polls in November.” 

And we hereby pledge our cooperation in carrying out the principles 
and policies therein set forth. 


I believe that would constitute a tariff basis in the thinking 
of seven out of every nine Members of this House on both sides 
of the aisle, when you get right down to facts. That is the 
Democratic attitude. Let us see what the President said when 
he delivered his special message here. He said: 

The gencral result has been that the agricultural industry has not 
kept pace in the prosperity and standards of living with other lines of 
industry. There being no disagreement as to the need for further relief, 
the plan before us is to determine what is the best means by which this 
can be brought about. 


One of the plans specifically enumerated by the President 
was that the tariff be so readjusted as to equalize the rates of 
agriculture with those of industry. We have passed the farm 
bill. We come now to the consideration of a tariff bill, Under 
the direction of this background that I have given you, our task 
constitutes but one thing and one thing alone, and that is to 
equalize the rates of agriculture with those of the manufactur- 
ing industries of the country. Having met here, according to 
this background of platforms and statements by candidates, 
and of the message of the President of the United States to 
this special session, I say to you that anyone who will read 
that background which 1 have given you here and will then 
say that we have met here for the purpose of revising the tariff 
upward ought to be bored for the simples. You know the pur- 
pose was to do something for the agricultural interests of the 
country. Then let us hurriedly see something of the disparity 
between the two. Mr. Chairman, I am not an agriculturist. 
However, the generations of my family before me were, and 
until I was 16 years of age I did not know that there was any 
other way of making a living. I might add that agriculture 
did not lose anything when I got out of it. Let us look at the 
conditions. It does not take a farmer to diagnose them. 

Let us take the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and see 
what they have to say about it. They use as a base figure 


100 and they take the average of the prices of commodities 
for the years 1910 to 1914, inclusive, a period of five years. 


They take that as the index number, and then they give us 
the ratio numbers as to the exchange powers of commodities 
the farmer sells compared with the commodities which he buys. 
I call your attention to the disparity. Since 1914 the price paid 
by the farmer for commodities bought, which he used in his 
actual living expenses and in the actual production of his crops, 
have increased 56 per cent. If you want to know what is the 
matter with agriculture, turn the picture over now and see how 
much his commodities which he sells have increased. Take 
the grain grower, and I am giving now figures of January, 
1929. In the same period of 14 years the prices of grain prod- 
ucts have increased only 15 per cent. It does not take a 
scholgr to see what is wrong there. It does not take an econ- 
omist, it does not take even a farmer. Anybody with good 
sense can read it and visualize it. Is that all? Let us take 
fruits and vegetables and see what their increase has been. 
In January of this year they showed an increase of only 9 
per cent. 

Well, the rates on meat animals have been increased con- 
siderably. They have an increase of 46 per cent. Then your 
dairy products have an increase of 45 per cent. Cotton and 
cottonseed have an increase of 48 per cent, whereas your poultry 
products have been increased 61 per cent. If you add those 
things together with the other commodities composing the 
30 upon which the economist based his calculation, you will 
find that the ratio of the price that the farmer receives for his 
commodities to the price of the commodities he must buy is 
only 86, the disparity being 14 per cent against the farmer. If 
you take it on 100 of his products, the disparity is 15 per cent; 
so the farmer is confronted with two price levels, which operate 
to his disadvantage to the extent of 15 per cent. The ratio of 
the general price at which the farmer sells as a grain grower to 
the price at which he buys is 74 per cent; on vegetable products 
it is 69; 93 per cent on meat animals; cotton and cottonseed 
is 90; and 108 is the ratio on poultry products. 

Now, there is not a man here who does not know that when 
failure or distress comes to a business man he sits down and 
takes an inventory. What does he do? He says, “ What is my 
income? What is my overhead?” And then he tries to adjust 
his income so as to meet his expenses with a profit left to him. 
If he finds that his expenditures exceed his income, he imme- 
diately commences to reduce those expenditures. So in the busi- 
ness of agriculture you have an overhead that represents 14 
per cent in price levels over the agricultural income. 
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Now what is up to this Congress to do in order to remove 
that disparity and equalize the rates of agriculture with those 
of industry? There is nobody, not a high school child in 
Washington, who will not tell you that the farmer must either 
reduce his expenditures or increase his income, or, combine both 
by increasing income and decreasing overhead. That is the 
responsibility which is up to Congress. How will Congress 
meet that responsibility? That is what the Republican Presi- 
dent puts up to you. That is what he said you would do. 
For weeks and even for months we have been meeting over there 
and taking testimony on the tariff. The American people 
thought we were doing it for the purpose of equalizing agri- 
culture with industry. They thought we might reduce the 
rates on manufactured products in order to readjust the rates 
on agriculture. But instead of doing that, what do we find? 
I say this in no quarrelsome spirit or in any attempt to provoke 
controversy. I believe that two-thirds of the men on that side 
of the House have the interests of agriculture at heart, but I 
can not believe that the expression of that two-thirds is going 
to prevail in the enactment of tis tariff legislation. I think 
the same thing prevails with a bigger majority on this side of 
the House. What did they do? Let me pause here to say 
there is not another man in the House who could have con- 
ducted those hearings in a more orderely manner and with the 
dispatch than the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtry]. My 
experience here and in other legislative branches and in the 
court room compels me to say he is one of the greatest presiding 
officers who ever sat at the head of that committee. [Ap- 
plause.] If you were to leave his big golden heart to have 
full sway in this committee, I believe you would not have such 
a makeshift agricultural tariff bill as you have here now. 

What have your farm leaders asked us to do? They came 
in and said this: “ You promised us an adjustment so as to 
equalize agriculture with industry.” We are going to ask you 
to bring those rates up even with industry. 

I will not take the statement of any Democrat or any Re- 
publican, but merely the statements of the farm leaders. They 
said that the present tariff rates reduced to an ad valorem 
basis would amount to practically 42 per cent on the manufac- 
turing industries, and that the rates upon agriculture under the 
same measurement would approximate 22 per cent. One of 
those agricultural leaders said that the industry figure would 
be from 40 to 45 per cent and that the agricultural figure would 
go from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Now, what do you do under this bill? Do they undertake to 
lower the overhead expenses of the farmer? Have they sought 
to increase his income? The thing the Committee on Ways and 
Means should have set out to accomplish was an increase in 
income and a reduction of the overhead expenses. Let one of 
the agricultural leaders speak on this point. Here is a letter 
written to me the other day, dated May 14, in reply to a letter 
which I addressed to him. 

He says: 


I have your letter of May 14, in which you comment upon the gen- 
eral ad valorem rates which agriculture is expecting in the present 
tariff adjustment, and ask my opinion of the adjustment which has 
been given in the bill as reported by the Ways and Means Committee. 

It seems to be generally recognized that in the tariff act of 1922 the 
agricultural rates if averaged on an ad valorem basis would fall some- 
where between 20 and 25 per cent. The industrial rates in the same 
measure are commonly stated to be somewhere between 40 and 45 
per cent. This makes the disparity of protection between agriculture 
and industry almost a two to one ratio, with industry in the ascend- 
ency. 

It has been, and is now, the expectation of agriculture that the 
tariff act of 1922 will be “ adjusted” by bringing up the agricultural 
rates to an equality with the industrial rates, This expectation can 
not be wholly fulfilled, however, if the rates proposed in the pending 
tariff bill should be finally enacted into law. 


Who is that speaking? That is one of the leaders of one of the 
greatest farm organizations in this country. That is from the 
same man who told of the disparity, when he appeared before 
our committee, as between industry and agriculture. He came 
in there and in a wonderful address begged us to increase those 
rates so as to equalize agriculture with industry. So that if 
there is any man in Washington to-day who knows what he is 
talking about, this is surely the man, the representative of the 
American Farm Bureau. 

The letter continues: 


According to somewhat hurried estimates, which are subject to later 
revision, it appears that perhaps the agricultural rates are increased 
about 5 per cent, which would make them vary from 25 to 30 per cent. 


What did they ask for, my friends? They asked for an equal- 
ization of the rates of industry with those of agriculture; and 
what did they say it would take to make that equalization? 
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They said it would take anyway 20 per cent, or the difference 
between 25 per cent and 45 per cent. That was the appeal the 
American Farm Bureau’s representative and the Grange’s rep 
resentative made to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON, 
additional minutes, 

Mr. RAGON. I will read further from this letter: 


It also appears that on account of the industrial rates on many 
commodities being raised, and some industrial commodities which have 
heretofore been on the free list having been made dutiable, that there 
has been an increase in industrial rates of approximately 5 per cent. 
This will bring the industrial rate structure to a general average of 
45 to 50 per cent ad valorem, 

It would not appear from the above estimates that there has been 
any “adjustment” of rates in the bill as reported. The disparity of 
protection between agriculture and industry is just as noticeable in 
the bill now pending as in the act now operative. So far as can be 
seen from first examination of the bill along this line, it appears that 
the effort to get more protection on the part both of industry and agri- 
culture has met with approximately the same treatment in the Dill. 

Trusting this information will be that which you have sought, and 
with highest personal regards, I am, 

Very respectfully, 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 


AMERICAN FARM 
CHESTER H. Gray, 
Washington Representative. 


Mr. BACHARACH. Will the gentleman yield? I know the 
gentleman wants to be accurate in his statement. 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. BACHARACE. In the letter which the gentleman has 
just read it is stated that the rate was 22 per cent on agricul- 
tural products, whereas they have 41.72 per cent, and on all 
industries combined the total is a little over 38 per cent. I 
want to tell the gentleman where I get that information, because 
I know he wants to be accurate. That information is taken 
from statistical tabulations relating to imports into the United 
States of agricultural and nonagricultural products, on the duti- 
able and free lists, during the calendar year 1927, these tabula- 
tions being found in volume 17 of the hearings. I thought the 
gentleman would want that information. 

Mr. RAGON. Yes: I want to hear that information. What 
I shall now say about the gentleman from New Jersey is not 
said with any intent of injuring him, because I believe he is 
one of the “squarest shooters” on the committee and that 
among all the fine fellows on that committee there are none 
above him. If I should ask the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. BacHArRAcH], on the question of agriculture, to take my 
word over the word of the grange and over the word of the 
American Farm Bureau, what do you suppose he would say? 
I ean not go into all of the little details contained in that state 
ment he springs on the spur of the moment. I do not recall 
them, but I do recall this, and the gentleman from New Jersey 
will remember it, that Mr. Taber, president of the grange, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey had a colloquy in the committee. 
If you will get the hearings, you will find Mr, Taber said that 
agriculture received a rate of 22 per cent. The gentleman from 
New Jersey at that time disagreed with him, but he never was 
able to dynamite Taber out of that position. I do not know 
and I am not here to vouch for the accuracy of depart- 
mental figures, but I do say this much, if Chester Gray, a man 
known by practically every man on the floor of this House, a 
man whose testimony was received by the committee without 
even a suggestion of impeachment, and whose life job is agri- 
culture, does not know more about those figures than the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. BACHARACH] knows, then I will 
have to admit that my witnesses are not as good as his. But for 
the sake of the great farming classes of this country, most of 
whom constitute the great majority of the population of the 
South and practically all of the population of the Western 
States, I must say, however much I respect Mr. BACHARACH, 
that I must decline to take his statement over that of the 
two men who represent the biggest farm organizations in this 
country. 

Mr. BACHARACH. 
question? 

Mr. RAGON. 

Mr. 


Burrav FEDPRATION, 


Will the gentleman yield for just one 


Yes, 


BACHARACH. I want to say that those tabulations 


were prepared by the statistician of the Department of Agri- 
culiure for the benefit of the Ways and Means Committee, and 


I will ask the gentleman in his remarks to show wherein this 
is in error, 
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Mr. RAGON. I will show it from that same department. 
If that is correct, that they came from that department, I 
would suggest to the gentleman that he do some explaining. 
If the agricultural rates are so high, let the gentleman explain 
why, since 1921, has the percentage increased upon the com- 
modities that the farmer has bought and has not increased on 
the commodities that he sells in anything like the same pro- 
portion. So, my friends, the question answers itself, as you 
will find by referring to statistics furnished by the same de- 
partment the gentleman from New Jersey referred to, and those 
statistics will show that there is a 14 per cent discrimination 
between the things a farmer sells and those things which he 
buys. I suggest to those Representatives on the majority side 
from the great Western States and those who represent the 
Southern States that you get down and figure out these things. 
I know, that none of you want the farmers of your section to be 
given an “over-ripe orange” like this bill does. You do not 
want to be pyramiding his overhead expenses, and I say to you 
that is exactly what you do under the terms of the present 
tariff bill. I not only give you that as my statement but I 
back it up with the statement of Mr, Gray and the statement of 
Mr. Taber. 

O my friends, listen to me. I have been here for just six 
short years, but in that time I have seen more “ crocodile” 
tears shed in this well on behalf of the American farmer than 
for everyone else combined. You western Republicans always 
follow him up to the firing line but, by the eternals, you never 
pull the trigger and no one ever hears you shoot. What the 
farmer of this country wants—and he does not care from what 
source he gets it—is legislation which will equalize him with 
the other industries of this country. 

Now, let us look at the overhead. But first let us look at the 
increases in the rates. I will not go into the increases ex- 
tensively, because this letter explains that there has been an 
increase in agricultural rates of practically 5 per cent, when 
agriculture demanded 20 per cent. 

I may say for the benefit of the gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. BacwAracn] that he may have had reference there to 
effective rates, but you know that you could give a 75 per cent 
rate on cotton and it would not do any good. You have given 
an increase on corn, but it is not worth a snap of your fingers. 
There are various other increases on things of which we have 
large exportable surpluses where we will not be able to realize 
the full, if any, effect of the tariff; and I say to you that 
while you give these increases you overload him with expenses, 
and let us look into that. 

Mr. American Farmer, I want to ask you to look into the 
face of your Representative when he comes home this summer 
and ask him if he has decreased the overhead expenses of 
your farm. 

Well, if the Representative is honest and square with him, he 
will have to start out by saying that the three potential things 
in the farmer’s life—food, clothing, and shelter—have been in- 
creased to a considerable extent. 

Let us now lvok at these increases on agriculture. They 
carry, of course, burdens even to the farmer; and that is one 
of the difficult things about solving the agricultural problem. 
Take, for instance, food supplies. Here is the western wheat 
grower who has to go South to get his cotton, and the cotton 
farmer has to get his wheat and his corn from the West. The 
citrus fruit growers and the vegetable growers of the southern 
sections and of California have to seli their products, which 
are the products of a small percentage of farmers, to the great 
body of the agricultural population in this country. 

So, naturally, when you increase the agricuitural rates the 
farmers have to bear some burdens along with other consumers. 
Of course, they justify it, and we justify it, upon the ground 
that one set of farmers in this country are not opposed to the 
other fellow getting a little out of the tariff benefits, if he can, 
and for that reason they are willing to bear the burden. They 
take the same attitude that labor takes. 

But there is one item of increase here that you give, upon 
which the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton] spoke a few 
moments ago, that I want to lay the yardstick upon; the yard- 
stick that was given us by the chairman of this committee in 
his opening speech, and that is sugar. 

My State joins Louisiana, and there never was a better group 
of men in the world representing a State than the men who 
represent Louisiana, and I have no better friend in Congress 
than the courteous gentleman from Colorado, who is one of the 
squarest men I have ever known, and it is not easy to oppose 
a bill which favors his district, I assure you. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEy] said in answer 
to some half dozen questions when they were put to him as to 
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why tariffs were not given on certain things, “ You did not 
make out your case.” 

When I went on the Ways and Means Committee I had never 
been in a tariff hearing before. I went on there, I thought, as 
a good juror. I know that there is considerable complaint 
going over the country right now about the jury system, and a 
distinguished professor recently wrote that the trouble with 
the jury system is that the attorneys always try to get the 
most ignorant fellows on the jury, and the ones who know the 
least about the facts and the law in the case. I say to you, 
frankly, that under that yardstick I could have qualified as an 
extremely good juror on this tariff committee; but I had no 
bias, no prejudice, no pride of opinion or precedents or any- 
thing like that to disturb me. I sat down and I thought I 
would try every one of the cases upon its merits, and I can say 
that things are left out of this tariff that I think ought to be in 
it. I shall not name them at this time, but I say to you that 
of all the commodities, from the testimony, that overwhelm- 
ingly lost its case, it was sugar. 

What was the program of the sugar people? Men, listen to 
this. They had a program whereby they meant to stop or to 
limit the importation of Philippine sugar after it reached 500,- 
000 tons, which would have paralyzed the trade and commerce 
of 12,000,000 dependent and helpless people. They also had a 
proposition to put a 3-cent tariff on sugar. 

The testimony disclosed that in some parts of the beet-sugar 
area there were business concerns making great money. There 
were other industries that were not making good money. I 
think it has been said here .several times that a great beet- 
sugar company declared a dividend on their common stock of 
around 40 per cent. I do not know whether this is true or not. 
But let us take their own admission which, as I recall now, was 
above 25 per cent on their common stock and 7 per cent on their 
preferred stock, and I may say that this represents one-half of 
the beet-sugar industry, and yet they say that although one- 
half of the beet-sugar industry can declare dividends like these 
they need an additional rate that must come out of the pockets 
of every man, woman, and child in America. It is not right. 

Mr, COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. I know the gentleman wants to be fair in this 
respect as well as in others. 

Mr. RAGON. Absolutely. 

Mr. COLTON. ‘There is only one company that has declared 
a dividend at all during the last two years. 

Mr. RAGON. That is the Great Western. 

Mr. COLTON. And that company declared less than 8 per 
cent upon its money invested. The gentleman is referring to 
the dividends on the capital stock. 

Mr. RAGON. On the common stock. 

Mr. COLTON. That is a long story and there is a reason 
for that; but I simply want to say that on the money invested 
the dividend declared by the company is not an unreasonable 
one, and that is only one company. 

Mr. RAGON. I read their statement. 


The gentleman gives 
their side of the statement, but I will say to you that any 
schoolboy in Washington can take the testimony given the com- 


mittee and draw his own conclusion. It does not amount to a 
snap of your fingers to me. I will eat sugar whether they raise 
rates or do not raise rates, and so will you. So I am not 
prejudiced in the matter. If I were prejudiced either way, I 
would be for sugar. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Wait until I answer the gentleman from Utah. 
According to the gentleman from Utah it is admitted that this 
is a prosperous and a growing concern. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 20 
additional minutes. 

Mr, RAGON. That represents more than half of the sugar 
industry—48 per cent they say, but I never heard it that low 
before. All right. Why should we protect one-half of some 
industry because of bad management, bad location, and any one 
of the 50 other things that might make an industry unprofitable. 
Here is a street corner where I can sell drugs and make a good 
profit. Only a block or two away with all the drugs and all the 
fancy trimmings in the window to attract I could not make a 
living to save my life. Is this American Government going to 
that extreme where it will go out and subsidize, because that 
is what it means, a business of such a character in order to 
make it profitable? 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. I yield. 

Mr. GLOVER. The gentleman states he was permitted to be 
on the Ways and Means Committee a part of the time. I would 
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like to ask why it was, with the present tariff on sugar, the 
Tariff Commission reduced it to 1.54, your committee raised 
it to 3 per cent? 

Mr. RAGON. Well, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ELuiotr], in presenting me to his friend, said, ‘I want to intro- 
duce to you one of those members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee like the tail of a dog—the only thing that it was used for 
was to wag.” When the Republican members got to the milk in 
the coconut they closed the door. I do not blame them, because 
I understand they had good Democratic precedents for it. But 
it makes it none the less tomfoolery in the eyes of the American 
people. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
price index of farm industry, 
index of sugar? 

Mr. RAGON. I can not go into that in detail. 

Some men defend the Tariff Commission and some oppose it. 
I have had no contact with it, but I judge they are fair and 
square men, and I take it that they are men that can be de- 
pended upon, They were, I think, appointed by a Republican 
administration. They rendered a verdict on sugar, and that 
verdict read, “Thou hast been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” Then you come in here and ask the House as a jury 
to put a limit on sugar, and at the same time take $80,000,000 
= the pockets of the consumers. I say to you it ig not 
right. 

Mr. COLTON. 

Mr. RAGON. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. In the interest of accuracy I want to say that 
the present Tariff Commission that made the investigation were 
not all appointed by a Republican administration. 

Mr. RAGON. Well, so far as they were appointed by a Demo- 
cratic administration that makes them all the better. 

Now, here the President had the flexible tariff provision in 
the 1922 bill put in there for the purpose of equalizing the tariff. 
If the present rate on sugar is wrong, the President should have 
increased it. He refused to do it. The Tariff Commission re- 
fused to do it. Why should Congress be called upon by a little 
fistful of people in Colorado and in Louisiana to increase the 
tariff rate? I shall leap the bounds of personal friendship in 
this case and be the friend of the mistreated and downtrodden 
consumer. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. If the gentleman is for a tariff on hides, how 
would that affect the cost of boots and shoes? 

Mr. RAGON. I can not answer the gentleman, because that 
has given me a good deal of concern. I realize what you are 
up against up there. It is a hard proposition. There is a 
strong argument from certain sections with reference to the shoe 
industry, and I have in mind particularly Lynn, Mass., and I 
think the mayor of that city appeared before us. I will not 
express any opinion upon it at this time, because I do not know 
enough about it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Because of the reflection of the cost of the 
shoes on the farmer? 

Mr. RAGON. That is true; but you are giving the farmer a 
big raise back on something else, and maybe the farmer who 
raises the hides is in favor of paying the sugar tax if he can 
get a rate on hides, and if he is, he, in the views of some, may be 
entitled to his tax on hides. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. On what basis was the gentleman’s figure, 
the $83,000,000, I think he said, that would be the additional 
cost of the poor little folks who want sugar? 

Mr. RAGON. I am very giad that the gentleman has asked 
me that question. I take that figure because it is the lowest 
figure that I have seen given. I think one gentleman got up 
here the other day, I think it was the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Frear], and I do not know how high he did skyrocket it; 
and then I heard the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAtnry], 
and I do not know how high he put it, and I have gotten all 
of the propaganda on it the gentleman has received, which is 
a tub full, and I believe one person did place the figures as low 
as 80, and I took that as the number. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Of course, the gentleman realizes that 
similar prophecies to those that he is making were made when 
the duty was put on sugar in 1922, and, of course, he knows 
that no such result has happened, but that sugar is cheaper to- 
day than it was when the act was passed in 1922. Of course 
we have got to have sugar; it is a necessity, and we have to 
have it to sprinkle on the rice that is raised in the gentleman's 
State that we carry a duty on and that even the Underwood 
tariff bill took care of. 


The gentleman referred to the 
Will the gentleman give the price 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RAGON. If it is not necessary to have this rate, then, 
in the words of the poet, why in the world do you want it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand that the gentleman is of 
the impression that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREaRr] 
stated the cost of the tariff on sugar to the American people 
in his speech? 

Mr. RAGON. I think it was Mr. Frrar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I attempted to find out if that was the 
basis of his figures. He does not say that the tariff will cost 
anything, and he did not arrive at it in that way. He said 
that if somebody—— 

Mr. RAGON. Oh, I do not want Mr. Frear’s speech put on 
mine. I may be wrong in these figures. I do not think I am. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is very easy. There are 130,000,000 
consumers and consumption is 104 pounds a year, and if you 
add 1 cent a pound you have your $80,000,000. 

Mr. RAGON. What gets me is that they want to increase 
these rates and then come in with the statement that the 
tariff of 1922 was not effective and that the rates were not 
effective. If the rates are not effective, why in the world 
do you want them? 

Mr. CROWTHER. 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman sees the condition which 
the sugar business is in to-day after those rates have been in 
existence for seven years. Was Cuban raw sugar ever selling 
any cheaper in New York than it is to-day? 

Mr. RAGON. No. 

Mr. CROWTHER. And you get 10 pounds of sugar right here 
on Pennsylvania Avenue for the household for 49 cents, nearly 
4 cents a pound cheaper than it can be obtained in any other 
nation of the world. 

Mr. RAGON. I will ask the gentleman not to make a speech 
and put it into mine. I am not going to let the gentleman im- 
pose one of his high-tariff speeches into my speech. I tell you 
now, if you want to know my exact position on the tariff, you 
get my friend CrowTHeERr’s position and then you go over and 
get the position of my friend from Alabama, Mr. HuppLESTON, 
and find a place midway between them, and I will be there. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON and Mr. CROWTHER rose. 

Mr. RAGON. Oh, wait a minute. I have got them both on 
the floor now. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Did I not demonstrate to the gentle- 
man with certainty the other day that the position which he 
now says is his is the only unprincipled position in connection 
with the whole subject? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAGON. From the gentleman’s standpoint; yes, but I 
recall that the gentleman in the course of his speech the other 
day said that he was of the fast-fading few of an old stock, 
and in less than 10 minutes my friend from New York Mr. 
LAGUARDIA got up and said that there were not 10 men any- 
where who stood where the gentleman of New York, Doctor 
CrowTuHer, stands on the tariff. I say to both of them that, 
according to my way of thinking, if I understand anything 
about what modern economists believe, the ideas of both of them 
on the tariff are so old that if they do not watch out some relic 
hunter is going to grab them and place them in some museum 
in which they keep ancient things. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to say in answer to that—— 

Mr. RAGON. Oh, ask a question. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I just want to say this, that if these ideas 
are old, then there is nothing new in the middle-of-the-road 
principle the gentleman adopts. That is just as old as the 
other. It is a straddle principle, where you are neither for or 
against. 

Mr. RAGON. I admit that the gentleman from New York 
and the gentleman from Alabama represent two very old schools 
of thought in American economic life, but I thought the schools 
were closed a long time ago for lack of pupils. [Applause.] I 
admit that each would make an efficient menrber of King Tut’s 
cabinet, but we might just as well get down to brass tacks, and 
if you operated the Government on the basis of either one of 
these theories—well, if the executives of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road were to adopt the economic views of either one of the gen- 
tlemen, they could not get a handcar out of the Union Station 
inside of 60 days. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, would not the gentleman 


prefer that he denominate his school as the school of straddle? 


Mr. RAGON. Straddle or strategy? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Straddle. 

Mr. RAGON. No. I do not want to praise myself, but I 
denominate the school as the school of the vast majority of the 
men here, who want to see practical and honest business meth- 
ods adopted in this country and carried on successfully. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is making a wonderful 
speech, but I think the first part of his speech which included 
the Democratic platform is the proper school for him, tased on 
the difference in the cost of production at home and the cost of 
production abroad. But with the cost of many things 10 per 
cent less in Canada and 20 and 30 and 40 per cent more in 
Europe and 75 per cent more in Asia, how will he apply that 
yardstick? 

Mr. RAGON. There is no difficulty about that. The difficulty 
you have is to find out the cost. I hope that at some time or 
other we will have a tariff commission or some other tribunal 
which will give us the real facts here, so that we will not have 
to deal with the subject in such a way as to compel Democrats 
who represent agricultural districts to stand outside the door of 
the committee room and ask of those inside what is being done, 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. In the words of your candidate, the principle 
is right and only the mechanics need to be considered. 

Mr. RAGON. I am not going to take issue with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. As I said before, I supported the 
Democratic platform and voted for the man who was nomi- 
nated upon it—and so did Massachusetts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. As to the question of finding out the differ- 
ence in cost at home and abroad, the chairman of the committee 
evidently made a mistake the other day when he said the doors 
were closed in foreign countries so that we could not obtain 
figures of foreign cost. He said they could not obtain the facts 
and that in some cases they did not need them. 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. Now what does the American farmer 
find when he looks at the overhead in his actual living ex- 
penses, or in his home, or about his farm, if he wants to con- 
struct an outbuilding or a barn or a home? He must pay more 
for his shingles and the bricks and mortar that goes into them. 
He finds that in all the common things he must use there is 
an increased tariff rate. It may not be much in many imstances, 
but every increase will increase the burden of the farmer. 

I think the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RamMsEyEr] com- 
mented adversely yesterday upon those who opposed taking 
rakes and pitchforks and brooms and things like that off the 
free list. But, my friends, furniture was given an ad valorem 
increase from 3344 to 40 per cent. That is one of the com- 
monest things the farmer uses. You will find that in the steel 
and twine and wood and other articles that go into the farmer’s 
mowers, cultivaters, binders, and so forth, are covered with 
an increase. I say to you gentleman in all good conscience 
that does not meet the yardstick of the Republican platform or 
the Republican candidate, and it does not meet the yardstick 
of my President of the United States. [Applause.] 

What are we here for? I say to you frankly, that if you will 
let either my friend from Alabama or my friend from New York 
write the tariff platform of the Republican Party, I will under- 
write a Democratic victory every 2 years for the next 100 
years. It is bad economics to say that upon the farmer we can 
eontinue to heap these burdens. 

I have not the time to go further on the increase in the 
farmer’s overhead. Your majority party are under obligations 
to look into these things. 

I do not think there is any man I ever met in American life 
who has the capacity of expressing himself better than the 
gentleman from Iowa. He spoke for more than an hour yester- 
day and he made a most remarkable speech. Whom does he 
represent? Eighty-five per cent of my people in Arkansas are 
interested in agriculture. I suppose in the State of Iowa and 
some of these other Western States it is a greater proportion, 
and throughout the South generally it is just about as great. 
When the gentleman from Iowa spoke yesterday, I said to my- 
self, “ He is sounding a clarion note that will bring hope to the 
breast of the American farmer.” A few days before that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowTHER] said he stood for a 
certain rate, and when he left the fioor after he had wade a 
great and 2ourageous speech, be it said to his credit, there was 
no doubt in the mind of anybody as to where he stood. 
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Where did the southern farmer have to look for aid and 
comfort when his own Representatives were shut out from all 
legislative participation? Where does the western farmer 


have to look for aid except to the great State of Iowa and its 
great Representative, Mr. RAMSEYER? 
The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I have been interrupted so much 
that Ll think I ought to have 20 minutes more. 

Mr. GARNER. How much? 

Mr. RAGON. I would like to have 20 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman 20 minutes more, 

Mr. RAGON. Now, I looked with a great deal of hope on 
the expressions of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER], 
because I know his forceful character and appreciate the logic 
of his conclusion. But how his words differ from the gentle- 
man from New York, who spoke frankly and squarely for the 
things his section wanted. This great leader, to whom our 
farmers had the right to look, said his little speech and did 
not express his attitude on any single controverted agricul- 
tural proposition. 

This Congress has been called together to legislate for the 
kind of people who bave sent to Congress my good friend from 
Iowa. I am afraid the statements made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner] in his opening speech the other day are 
far too correct. I do not mean to criticize the eastern people. 
They represent their own people and they are looking out for 
their bread and meat. But, as the gentleman from Texas said 
the other day, they do not see beyond the Ohio River southward 
or beyond the Mississippi River to the west. Why did the 
gentleman from Iowa, the only real representative of the 
farmer among the Republican committeemen, refuse to take 
a stand? Was he afraid of the spirit of the industrial East 
which dominates our committee—— 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The agricultural products included in 
the speech of the gentleman from New Jersey referred to were 
noncompetitive products on which there is a high rate, such 
as raw rubber and tea and coffee. That would run the level 
up to a great extent. 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield in con- 
nection with what the gentleman has just said? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I want to suggest that there are a good many 
farmers up in New England who are entirely forgotten by this 
Republican Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. RAGON. I think the gentleman from Maine is one of 
the people who made out a good case and got nothing for the 
potato growers of Maine. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman speaks of “little New Eng- 
land.” Does not the gentleman know that Pennsylvania and 
Illinois and Michigan and Ohio and all those other States are 
included in what he refers to as “‘ New England ” in his argument? 

Mr. RAGON,. I will admit there is some room to include the 
States the gentleman has referred to, and I do not want the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to think for one minute that 
I do not appreciate New England. If the gentleman feels that 
way about it, I will say that much to him. This country owes 
much to your section. 

Some one the other day, in justification of the committee, 
referred to what happened back in 1914, but I can not under- 
stand this: If the 1914 régime, under the Democrats, was so bad, 
why do you Republicans want to keep on justifying everything 
you do because we did something back there. They say that 
during that time the Ways and Means Committee did not have 
anybody cn it from the West. Agriculture had somebody on 
that committee, though; agriculture had every man from the 
South upon it and whoever was here from the West. However, 
my quarrel is that the people who mold this tariff opinion 
and the committees that control its passage through this House 
do not understand—I will not say they are not in sympathy— 
conditions out in the agricultural West and South. My friend 
from New Jersey [Mr. BacHarAcH] told us the other day about 
the number of farmers in his district. He calls them farmers, 
but we call them gardeners down in our country and out in 
the West. Of course, they are agriculturists, in a sense, but 
they do not know, and the gentleman from New Jersey, I am 
going to say, does not know, anythiig about agricultural condi- 
tions as compared with my friend from Iowa. My appeal to-day 
is that we stop and recapture, if possible, that political morality 
that once characterized political leaders, - 
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We passed a bill not long ago which {is called a farm Dill. 
I grant you that was a gesture, to say the least of it; but my 
friend, RAMSEYER, yesterday said that under that bill and this 
bill we would have three ways of assisting the farmer. One of 
them was that we would take the fellow who was given to pro- 
ducing an exportable surplus and put him into the growing of a 
commodity of which there was no exportable surplus. My 
friends, what would happen in the gentleman’s own State? For 
generations and generations the farmers there have been wheat 
growers. Now, you ask them to quit and go into the business of 
growing sugar beets. You ask the fellow in the South who has 
been growing cotton to quit growing cotton and go to growing 
wheat. This does not approach the dignity of even good non- 
sense, it seems to me. Why not ask a lawyer to quit practicing 
law and go to selling goods? Why not ask a man who lives in a 
town where they are selling too much dry goods to quit selling 
dry goods and go to selling groceries or peradventure go into 
the undertaking business? Why do you want to press down 
upon the brow of the American farmer a proposition which you 
know is unsound? 

Now, he said another thing, and I think it is perhaps true in a 
slight way. This new farm bill may assist us in distribution; 
it may assist also in stabilizing prices; but I say to you that if 
you think it is to increase one cent the products of the American 
farmer, then you think something that the President does not 
think. Nobody contends it will, but they expect by the use of 
this bill to take out some of the spread between the price at 
which producers sell and the price which the consumers pay. 
I think that may be reflected to some extent. But I will tell you 
what has happened in another body of this Congress. There 
has been a little action taken over there, and if you want to 
make the tariff effective for agriculture you have the best yard- 
stick that was ever laid down. [Applause.] Did you mean it 
when you said it in your platform last summer? Did you 
Democrats mean it when you said it in your platform? Did 
your candidate for President mean it when he said make the 
tariff effective on agriculture? Did your President mean it 
when he said he was in favor of making the tariff effective on 
agriculture and that the tariff is the basis of agricultural aid? 
You have a chance to show whether you meant it or not. You 
have a chance to be put on parade, and that is when the de- 
benture plan comes up in this House, if it ever comes up. 
{Applause.] We are told that the powers that be in this House 
have decreed that we should not consider the debenture plan for 
agriculture, notwithstanding the fact that their platform has 
said we must not do otherwise than make the tariff effective so 
far as agricultural rates are concerned. Yet the first concrete 
opportunity the Congress of the United States has to make that 
so, not the agricultural West—no—but I am afraid the nonagri- 
cultural East has put its foot down upon it and we will not get 
to consider it here in the House in connection with the Senate 
amendment, 

What does it provide? I have not the time to go into it 
except to touch the high spots, because I have already tres- 
passed upon my leader’s time. What does it provide? It pro- 
vides that the American farmer who has an exportable surplus 
of wheat shall be entitled to one-half of the tariff rate at the 
port. In other words, when the Kansas farmer exports his 1,000 
bushels of wheat he will be entitled to a 21-cent drawback on 
that wheat. That is what it is, a drawback. 

Well, immediately there goes up the cry that this is not 


| economically sound, and some of my own party members over 


here say to me that that will not do, that it is a subsidy. Well, 
let us look at that just for a moment. You have heard the 
tariff accused of being a subsidy. The only thing that keeps it 
from being within the most exacting requirements of that defini- 
tion by Webster is the fact that some money is covered into the 
Treasury; but have we betn frowning on subsidies, if you 
want to call this a subsidy? Who are we that we should say 
to the American farmer, “ We will tax you upon everything you 
eat and wear and the shelter that protects you, and yet we will 
not let you participate to the extent of a 21-cent drawback on 
the exportable surplus of wheat? Is there anything wrong 
about this? Is it shocking to the rules of economics that our 
Government and our parties have practiced? Not a bit of it. 

Now, listen to me. Do you know what the miller gets? 
Is the miller any better American citizen than the American 
farmer? Is the miller entitled to any more than the farmers 
of this country? What do they get? Canadian wheat is 
brought in here and is met at the line with the tariff. It comes 
back here and is made into flour and the miller takes it to 
the Canadian line and says, “Give me back 99 cents of every 
dollar that I paid as a tariff on this wheat,” and you Republi- 
cans wrote that into the 1922 tariff bill yourselves, and I do 
not know but what we Democrats were particeps criminis back 
in 1912 and 1914. Look at the record here. 
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Bauxite—who is interested in bauxite? 
ponent part of aluminum. 


$1 a ton, refined, shipped out, and what did the exporter of that 
bauxite do? He walked right over to the customs office or to 
the proper authorities and got back 99 cents out of every dollar 
that he had paid, and do you know how much the drawback on 
bauxite amounted to last year? The drawback on bauxite last 
year amounted to the sum of $152,405. 

Let us look at aluminum. 


happened to aluminum? Why, my friends, the drawback on 
aluminum last year, alone, on this small item amounted to 
$673,619. 

Oh, if it is a crime to give the American wheat grower a 


little stipend of one-half of the tariff, how great a crime is it | 
to give the Aluminum Co. of America a rebate or drawback of | 


practically its entire tariff rate. 
Listen. Are these remote cases? Are these small figures? 
Let us look at this for a minute. Before the war, as I recall it, 


the drawbacks amounted to between two and three million | 


dollars. Last year the drawbacks in this country, as I recall 
it, amounted to $16,000,000, and you yourselves have indorsed 
that principle, 

You have the millers, you have the aluminum owners, you 
have the bauxite producers all enjoying a drawback, and yet 
you decline to even let the American farmer be considered on 
the floor of this House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will 
question? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would just like to ask the gentleman 
how much of that drawback, or what amount of the debenture, 
is ever going to get back to the actual producer, the American 
farmer? 

Mr. RAGON. The only way I can answer that, I will say to 
my friend from New York, is that you know we have importers 
by the score and importations by the millions, and the importers 
will want these debentures. They may not bring a dollar, but 
if you will stop and weigh it in the light of common experience, 
I believe no one will say that they would ever be at a consider- 
able discount because of the demand. The Government of 


the gentleman yield for one 


Sweden, as I recall it now, guarantees to their people 98 cents 
on the dollar on their debentures. 


Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentlenran yield? 

Mr. RAGON. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does the gentleman make any distinction 
between a bounty and a drawback? 

Mr. RAGON. Well I have not in mind the definitions right 
now, but I can not see a distinction between the drawback and 
the debenture plan, I will say to my friend. 

Mr. MICHENER. For instance, assuming that the present 
tariff law permits wheat to come into America in order that 
American labor may be employed in manufacturing the wheat, 
that wheat paying a tariff when it enters the United States; 
after American labor has benefited by operation upon the wheat, 
the wheat is returned to the border and receives the drawback. 

On the other hand, assuming in the city of Detroit we manu- 
facture automobiles and we are permitted to manufacture all 
the automobiles we desire, ship those automobiles to the port, 
and there receive from the Treasury of the United States a 
bounty or a premium on the product whith we manufacture 
and send abroad, is there not a distinction between a drawback 
and a bounty? 

Mr. RAGON. I do not know. The gentleman wants to call 
it a bounty, while I want to leave it just like it is, a debenture. 
It is a debenture in the Senate bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. As a matter of fact, is it not a bounty? 

Mr. RAGON. Well, some say it is a bounty and some say 
it is a subsidy; but let us call it what it is, a debenture. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is a good lawyer and I 
have every respect for his judgment; would the gentleman say 
that in his judgment it is not a bounty? 

Mr. RAGON. I would not want to be bound by any defini- 
tion I might give at this time on the spur of the moment. I am 
satistied with calling it a debenture and assuming it to be just 
what it has been called and defined by the Senate. That is all 
I can go on, and I have no reason to classify it as a bounty or 
anything else. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I would just like to suggest that in 
exporting steel they give a rebate or a reduction on steel for 
exportation of 60 cents, and is not that just as much a bounty 
as the debenture on wheat? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Bauxite is a com- | 
Look what happened here last year. | 
Crude bauxite was brought into this country under a rate of | 


| $391,000 out of the Treasury in that way. 
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Mr. RAGON,. I can not see any difference. I do not know 
whether you would want to call it a bounty or not. The fact 
is, I have seen two or three agricultural bilis mutilated here 
because of that word “subsidy ” or “ bounty.” 

I am not so high on the debenture plan, but I say if you want 


| to bring agriculture up to a parity with industry then the deben- 

ture plan is justified. 
| ing it if you write this tariff bill and the President signs it. 
| You may call it a bounty, you may call it a subsidy, you may 
Oh, it is awful bad to talk about | 
giving the American wheat grower a little drawback, but what | 


You can not excuse yourself from accept- 


call it a debenture, but you must accept the cold fact that if 
we are not gun-shy for the miller, if we are not gun-shy for the 
aluminum companies, if we are not gun-shy for bauxite then 
why be gun-shy for the western and southern farmers, the 
wheat and cotton growers, on the drawback. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. One other observation—when we 
raised the rate on aluminum under the Fordney-McCumber bill 
we reduced the amount of revenue on aluminum and kept about 
Is not that just as 
much of a bounty as the other—when you get the rate above 
a point where it produces the highest amount of revenue a rise 
beyond that becomes a bounty? 

Mr. RAGON. I appreciate what the gentlemen from Texas 
Says. I am trying to give you the terms of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. I will. 

Mr. BROWNING. On the question of whether the farmer 
will get the increase, I want to ask what would be the use of 
the farm board unless the farmer gets the raise. What would 
be the use of having a farm board? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has again expired. 

a DOUGHTON. I yield the gentleman five minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. RAGON. Being a committee member, as long as ques- 
tions are asked me I feel that if they are not merely to pro- 
voke controversy I ought to answer them. 

What is the debenture plan in this bill? Why, it says that 
this board has the option of adopting that if it wants to. Are 
you going to continue to vote to give the millers a drawback, to 
give the aluminum companies a drawback, to give the bauxite 
people a drawback and not permit the board, under the farm 
bill, to say to the wheat growers of Nebraska that they can have 
the benefit of the drawback if the board sees fit to resort to it? 
How are you going to answer? Oh, it is said that the board is 
a powerful board, and that it will be sympathetic to agricul- 
ture. Yes; but it will be appointed by the President of the 
United States, and if he is not in sympathy with it the board 
will never do anything. Their action will be a reflection of the 
mind of the President of the United States. You say they have 
the power to do certain things. Yes; they have a tremendous 
power also to do nothing; and what the American farmer had 
better look out for in that bill is that the board will not do 
anything. 

I am told that I must not say a word about debenture over 
here. I say, if you believe in making the tariff effective for 
agriculture, here is your chance. You may call it a bounty, but 
it will be effective to the wheat and cotton grower, and you can 
not get around that. 

Someone says that if we put that in the bill the President 
will veto it. No; he will not veto it. The President is going 
out to select a board of master minds. Do you say that they 
would not have sense enough and discernment enough to de- 
termine when the debenture plan would be effective and when 
it would not be effective? When you say he will veto it because 
it is in the bill for the optional use of his board, you accredit 
to the President a stupidity which is insulting to Members of 
the House, if not to Republican leaders. 

I am getting infernally tired, when some agricultural bill 
comes up, of some fellow snooping around and whispering in 
a low tone—bootlegging the opinion—that the President, if we 
do not vote just thus and so, will veto the bill. [Applause.] 
Where, in the name of the Constitution or its legal precedents, 
is it provided that Congress shall become the cringing sycophant 
at the feet of any President? No; he will not dare to veto it. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. It seems to me that the gentleman from 
Arkansas—and I value his judgment very highly—has a mis- 
apprehension of the drawback as applied in our law. Draw- 
backs are allowed only upon articles that are imported into 
this country, not produced in this country, then processed and 
sent back out as an export, 

Mr. RAGON. That is correct, and I know every word of 
it. I am now talking about the principle of getting money 
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out of the Treasury. They say it is a subsidy, and I want the 
gentleman to keep clear on that. 
Mr. DENISON. But it is an entirely different principle. 


Mr. RAGON. Not at all. 

Mr. DENISON. They merely withdraw back out of the Treas- 
ury what they have put into it when they bring these goods into 
the country and have processed them and then sent them back 
It does not apply to anything produced in 


out as an export. 
this country at all. 

Mr. RAGON. You have to have a justification for taking 
money out of the Treasury. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. As I nnderstand, you are interested in the 
justification for taking these import duties and applying them 
to a debenture plan. I have just discussed the principle of 
the drawback, and if one is sound from a tariff standpoint the 
other is, as they are one and the same thing. We have im- 
ported $1,200,000,000 in agricultural products each year. What 
do you say to the farmer? Here comes the farmer with 
$1,200,000,000 which comes, directly or indirectly, in competi- 
tion with our own farm products, either directly or indirectly 
competitive commodities. If you are going to give to others 
the drawback, then why not give it to the farmer, who has 
this great volume of agricultural imports to meet? Why not 
divvy up with him and give him half of the tariff back? 
[ Applause. } 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I had not thought until yesterday that I should have any- 
thing to say on this bill, but I have heard more extravagant 
statements made from the Democratic side of this House upon 
the subject of this tariff bill than I ever expected to hear 
since the writing of the Democratic platform last summer. I 
had thought that both sides of this House had turned to be 
strong protectionists. It now develops that only one-half of 
the House is still adhering to the platform which was writ- 
ten by its party at Kansas City. 

It seems that the Democratic platform has been thrown into 
discard. Statements have been made that are very wild in 
their character. Every time the Democrats of the United States 
have had authority and the right to write a tariff bill, the coun- 
try has always gone bankrupt after it was put upon the statute 
books. There has never been a tariff bill written by the Demo- 
cratic Party where prosperity followed the adoption of the bill, 
but instead of happiness there has followed the most abject 
poverty and unemployment. In 1913 the Democrats had the 
opportunity of writing their last tariff bill. It was signed on 
October 3, 1913. Before the spring of the following year, 1914, 
practically all of the leading industries of the country had closed 
their doors. In my own district practically every town and vil- 
lage had a flourishing manufacturing establishment. Before 
the spring of 1914 came the industries had closed their doors 
and men and women who had depended upon their daily work 
for their livelihood were walking the streets and the byways 
looking for jobs where there were no jobs. I thought the Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle had learned a lesson from that 
and that if they ever came into power again they would write a 
protective tariff bill. I have not heard one word of commenda- 
tion from that side of the House of this bill that is now pre- 
sented to the House. Every one who has spoken on that side 
has found fault with the bill, has not recommended one para- 
graph of it for the honest consideration of the people of the 
United States. 

In 1914 the business interests of this country were on the 
toboggan and they were going down the slide at a terrific rate 
of speed. Factories were closing everywhere. Men and women 
were being thrown out of employment, and the only thing that 
saved us from disaster was the breaking out of a war in 
Europe. Immediately men and women who had been thrown out 
of employment were called back to work again, and not only 
were they called back, but many others were employed. Farm- 
ers were called upon to feed the world. Men and women in 
factories were cal.ed upon to manufacture .war material, guns, 
bullets, with which to kill boys over in Europe. That is what 
brought back to us prosperity. It was a great prosperity at 
that time, but it was blood soaked and tear stained because it 
came to us through the killing of boys over yonder in Europe. 
That is the kind of properity that came to us in 1914. 
It continued until the war closed, and when the war closed hard 
times came back to the United States. 

I hear men talking about the tariff on sugar. I did not vote 
for that, but whenever I hear it condemned on that side of the 
aisle I sometimes think I must have been wrong. In 1920 we 
were still under the Underwood law, with free trade on sugar. 
Sugar was selling at all places in the United States at as high 
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as 25 cents a pound and in that year it went to 40 cents a 
pound without any tariff on it at all. If we are not success- 
ful enough in controlling the price of sugar with 3 cents a 
pound tariff, we ought to give up the reins of Government, and 
I was going to suggest turning them over to the other side, but 
they have proved too often their inability to conduct the affairs 
of Government. I do not care to listen to all of this talk about 
what high tariff rates are going to bring to the United States, 
because the party of the gentlemen who make these predic- 
tions has failed every time that they have had an opportunity 
to make a tariff bill, and the more they talk against the bill the 
more I am convinced that it is perfect. 

When I came into the Chamber the day before yesterday the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] was talking about how in- 
famous this bill was on the subject of a tariff or lack of a 
tariff on jute. He said then that the lack of a tariff on jute 
was in obedience to the thought and the experience and the 
desire of two companies over in India manufacturing jute. He 
said on that occasion our committee surrendered to those com- 
panies. Those men never appeared once before the subcom- 
mittee. I do not think in the testimony given before the 
committee they had a word to say about it. The only reason 
why jute was left on the free list, in competition, as they say, 
with cotton, is that there is no jute raised in this country, 
and cotton can not be used as a substitute for jute in the case 
of many articles manufactured here. Take, for example, this 
carpet on the floor where your feet are resting; there could 
not be a carpet-manufacturing plant operated in the United 
States for a day if yqu would take away from it the chance to 
get jute. They say cotton can be substituted, but there were 
some witnesses—and I suspect some of them were Democrats— 
who testified that they could not use it as a basis for carpets. 
One said that if you used cotton as a base instead of jute it 
would not lie on the floor, but it would be all wrinkled up 
when you came home in the evening, and from the looks of it 
you would think a dog had been rolling over it and had crawled 
under it. If you put an embargo tariff on jute you would close 
up every industry that manufactures carpets in all the United 
States. 7 

There are other reasons. Those men who raise onions in 
Ohio and those who raise potatoes in Maine say that in most 
parts of the United States they use a burlap bagging for ship- 
ping their onions and potatoes. Why? Because they can buy a 
2-bushel bag for 12 or 14 cents, and the cotton bag would cost 
twice as much. 

Then there are still other industries that must use jute. 
I have a horse-collar-pad manufactory in my district which 
manufactures three-quarters of all the horse-collar pads pro- 
duced in this country. They must have jute for the padding 
in those horse-collar pads. These are some of the reasons why 
the tariff was not raised on jute, because the manufacturers of 
this country can not manufacture many articles without it, 
and the industries that use these articles could not substitute 
cotton. 

I would like to see the cotton farmer prosper just as I 
would like to see every other farmer prosper, but I do not 
think it is a good policy of the Government to drive out of the 
country the things we need and which we can not supply 
ourselves. 

Even with such talk as I have heard from the other side of 
the House I still believe that the committee has fully performed 
its duty. We have heard from the agricultural bloc this morn- 
ing. I am not going to say the word “bloc” again, because of 
the rebuke I got. But I am going to admit that the membership 
of this House who are greatly interested in agriculture have 
brought before our committee several instances where I be- 
lieve they are right and are entitled to further protection. One 
instance is the wheat that is shipped here from Canada. The 
Canadians ship into Buffalo a great deal of wheat. It is mixed 
with our wheat, and is ground into flour. It comes in in bond 
and is manufactured into flour in Buffalo. It is then shipped 
into Cuba, and they do not pay the 43 cents tariff on the wheat 
when it comes into this country. It goes into Cuba under the 
name of United States flour, and it gets there free. 

I think that is wrong because it displaces that much wheat in 
the United States. [Applause.] If they ship in 70 per cent of 
this flour from Canada into the United States and mix that 
with 30 per cent of our wheat and grind it, they ought to pay 
43 cents a bushel for the wheat when it is shipped into this 
country. [Applause.] But whether or not that is corrected, 
I intend to vote for this bill, because it protects many thousands 
of men and women who have a job now but would not have a 
job if this bill should fail. 

I think the cattle raisers of the West and South and South- 
west are entitled to more protection. Live cattle are now 
shipped into this country from abroad If they weigh 1,050 
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pounds they come in for 1144 cents a pound. If they weigh 
more than that, they come in at 2 cents a pound. I heard an 
argument this morning that was very convincing to me. If on 
investigation the committee finds that the gentleman who made 
that argument is right, then that tariff ought to be changed. It 
is said that very few steers that are shipped into the United 
States ever pay the high duty of 2 cents, because when a con- 
signment of cattle is shipped into the United States they are 
of various sizes, Some steers will weigh 1,300 pounds and 
some 800. As they weigh them all together and divide the 
number of pounds by the number of head of stock, they fall 
below 1,050 pounds, and that whole consignment comes in at 
1% cents a pound, and very few ca\ile come in that pay 2 cents 
a pound. I was very much impressed with the proposition 
of lowering the weight to all above 600 pounds, to pay 3 cents 
a pound and all under 600 pounds 2% cents. I think the 
cattle raisers of the South and the West and the Southwest 
are entitled to this and ought to have it. 

But that is only one thing out of many thousands of items 
that are in this bill. I do not blame these men who are inter- 
ested in the cattle industry for making their contention. They 
are only asking for something they ought to have, and by cor- 
recting that you are making a better bill out of what is already 
a mighty good bill. Of course there is a great move on foot 
now to have hides put on the protected list. I am against it, 
although if a majority of the committee believes it is right, 
it ought to go along. 

There ought to be given a protective duty beside on leathers 
and on shoes. The leather industry is prostrate now, and if 
a duty is placed on hides, then there ought to be not only a 
compensatory duty put on leathers but there ought to be a 
tariff duty put on leathers. Then also there ought to be the 
same thing for shoes, because, while the shoe industry is still 
in a thriving condition, things are getting bad, for the reason 
that there are shoes manufactured in several places in Europe 
where the wages paid to the labor is not more than one-fourth 
of the wages paid to labor here. 

I was astonished yesterday to hear the gentleman from Mis- 
souri stand up and argue almost an hour that the wages paid 
in Europe—and ‘he traced them from 1735, I believe it was, up 
until a few years ago—had always been higher there than in 
the United States. I do not know where he got his information. 

Mr. ARENTZ, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think quite a number of my colleagues got 
the same idea from the gentleman’s remarks, but he said that 
American workmen produce so many more units in this coun- 
try aS compared to what they produce in Europe that they 
were not paid in proportion to the amount they produced, 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes; but he said they got more wages over 
there. 

Mr. ARENTZ. No; I do not think he said that. 

Mr. KEARNS. Well, he should have made himself clear. 

Mr. ARENTZ. That is true; but he said the American work- 
man was not receiving a fair proportion of what he earned for 
his employer. 

Mr. KEARNS. But he is still kicking because the producers 
of American products of the mine, factories, and various other 
places, which are rendered into the things that men need, were 
paid too high, and I understood him to say he wanted wages 
raised in this country, and yet the wages in Europe would 
still be higher even if they were raised here. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I am not objecting at all to having wages 
raised in this country, but I would like to see them raised in 
Europe too. 

Mr. KEARNS. When you do that you ought not to object 
to the prices the manufacturer charges. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I certainly do not object to that. I want 
to see a tariff on hides and livestock, and I am pleased beyond 
measure to hear the gentleman from Ohio voice the sentiment 
that he has with respect to livestock. 

Mr. KEARNS. I have not yet given up the idea that the 
gentleman from Missouri was trying to argue that the price 
of labor in Europe was greater than it was here. Now, the 
only excuse for having a tariff in the United States is to pro- 
tect our American workmen, and the result of a tariff so far 
has been to pay wages here that are greater than any 
place in all the world. We all know there is only one reason 
for it, and that reason is found in the fact that the manufac- 
turer is given a protective tariff so that he can sell his goods 
on the market at such a price as to get the money with which 
to pay the wage earner. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Of course, if the workmen in Europe. receive 
more wages per unit for what they produce how can Europe 
ship over here and undersell us on everything? So it seems 
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to me the premise of the gentleman from Missouri was ridicu- 
lous to start with. 

Mr. KEARNS. It may have been right but it sounded very 
ridiculous to me when he was talking. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question concerning a point he has already covered in his 
address? I happened not to be in the Hall when the gentle- 
man made the statement but I understand he has given the 
committee as a reason why no tariff upon jute was recom- 
mended the fact that jute is indispensable to the carpet and rug 
industry of this country. 

Mr. KEARNS. That is partly the reason, but that is only 
one of the reasons. 

Mr. COX. I concede that the carpet and jute manufacturers 
do contend that there is no other material that is quite as suit- 
able for the manufacture of those articles as is jute. 

Mr. KEARNS. That is suitable at all. 

Mr. COX. Well, I think the gentleman is in error about that. 
At this point I would like to direct his attention to a study con- 
ducted by the Department of Commerce, which is F. L. 16, in 
which they make the observation that hemp is a better material 
than jute for the rug and carpet. business. 

Mr. KEARNS. That did not appear in the evidence. 

Mr. COX. Well, that is in the record, sir, which the com- 
mittee had before it. Now let me ask this question: Has the 
gentleman informed the committee as to what quantity of jute 
is used annually in the rug and carpet business? 

Mr. KEARNS. I think 35 or 36 per cent. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman means of the jute imports? 

Mr. KEARNS. The jute that comes into the United States. 

Mr. COX. I beg leave to correct the gentleman. The carpet 
and rug industry contend that they use annually 80,000,000 
pounds of jute yarn. However, the report for 1928 shows that 
they used 64,000,000 pounds. Now considering that the carpet 
and rug industry use only 64,000,000 or 80,000,000 pounds of the 
entire ireportations of 1,000,000,000 pounds, does the gentleman 
think that the cotton grower should be denied the protection 
that would result to him from the imposition of a duty against 
jute? 

Mr. KEARNS. If that were the only thing for which jute 
is used, I would say no, but it is used for a great many 
purposes. 

Mr. COX. Of course, it is used for many purposes, but the 
rug people claim they must have jute in spite of the state- 
ment of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes; but the Department of Commerce does 
not claim that any other known commodity can be used. 

Mr. COX. Would the gentleman oppose exempting all yarns 
or all jute that is carried into the manufacture of rugs, but 
impose a fair rate upon the rest of the commodity that is im- 
ported into this country? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes; I would oppose it. I would because 
there are so many other things for which jute is used that 
nothing else could be substituted for, and it would increase the 
cost too much. For instance, take bagging 

Mr. COX. Of course, it is going to increase the cost. 

Mr. KEARNS. It would more than double the cost 
bagging. 

Mr. COX. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. Will not the gentleman use some more time, so 
that I may ask him a further question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Ohio five additional minues. 

Mr. COX. With respect to rugs and carpets, what is the 
gentleman’s opinion as to the increased cost of those fabrics 
should a duty of 3 cents per pound be imposed upon raw jute? 

Mr. KEARNS. But the gentleman wants the jute that is 
used in the manufacture of carpets exempt. 

Mr. COX. No; I do not want it exempted. 
it ought to be exempted. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman suggested that, did he not? 

Mr. COX. Yes; but in view of the insistence that to impose 
a tariff upon jute would cause a raise in the price of carpets 
and rugs, I was wondering if the gentleman would accede to 
the levying of a duty, upon condition that those industries be 
exempt. 

Mr. KEARNS. No; I would not, because it would cost you 
in the South to cover your cotton bales more than you would 
get out of it. 

Mr. COX. Well, of course, I differ from the gentleman, and 
I feel I can afford to assume to speak for the cotton grower. 


of 


I do not think 
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Mr. KEARNS. And it would cost more for the men who 
raise wheat and oats and potatoes and onions. 

Mr. COX. I concede, sir, that, of course, sacking material 
would cost more. 

Mr. KEARNS. It would cost twice as much or more. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is in error about that. 

Mr. KEARNS. That is the testimony. 

Mr. COX. Let me repeat my question to the gentleman. 
What is his opinion as to what would be the increased cost of 
rugs and carpets per square yard should a duty of 3 cents per 
pound be levied upon the raw commodity? 

Mr. KEARNS. I did not investigate that, because every 
carpet maker and every rug maker that appeared before us 
said he could not make rugs or carpets without jute, and I 
did not go any further than that in the investigation. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman permit this statement in the 
interest of explaining the situation—— 

Mr. KEARNS. If it is a short statement. 

Mr. COX. The Department of Commerce furnished the in- 
formation that about 41 per cent of a rug consists of jute. If 
that 41 per cent constitutes less than one-half pound, then the 
effect of putting a tariff upon jute would not increase the cost 
of rugs more than a cent and a half per square yard. 

Mr. KEARNS. So far as that is concerned, that did not enter 
my mind, because, as I said before, they all stated that they 
could not manufacture without it. 

Mr. COX. I concede, sir, that the jute interests make that 
contention, and they have made that representation throughout 
the country for three-quarters of a century. 

Mr. KEARNS. Not only the jute interests but the carpet 
manufacturers. Now, there is only one other matter to which I 
want to refer. Some one said on the floor of the House yester- 
day that the increased tariff on rope or on cordage would mean 
that the American farmer would pay 60 per cent of the increase. 
The American farmer will pay less than 12 per cent of it, because 
he does not buy to exceed 12 per cent of the cordage that is made 
here or is brought into this country. The marine interests of 
the country buy 60 per cent of it, the men who drill for oil buy 
8 to 10 per cent of it, and the men who drill for all other pur- 
poses use about 12 per cent, and the farmers of the country 
buy, on the average, less than $1 worth of rope a year. 

The trouble is that in reading the statistics so much of the 


binder twine has entered in the list of statistics with cordage 
that it is made confusing, and binder twine should not enter into 
it at all, because it is not cordage and there is no tariff at all 


on binder twine. Binder twine comes from any country that 
wants to ship it in here without paying any kind of tariff. So 
keep in mind the fact that of all the cordage that is used in the 
United States the farmer buys less than 12 per cent, and it costs 
on an average of about $1 per farmer per year. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavitt]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
there are a number of schedules in this bill I would like to dis- 
cuss with the Members of the House, but I find it necessary at 
this time to confine myself to the one that has to do with sugar. 
I am supporting the committee in the report to the House that 
the tariff on sugar shall be increased from a base of 2 cents to 
83 cents, with the 20 per cent differential in favor of Cuba, as is 
now provided in the treaty, making 2.4 cents on the Cuban sugar. 

I take this position in full recognition of the fact that this is 
one of the most controverted items in the entire bill. I take this 
position on the basis of the charge that has been made that this 
is the battle of the sugar bowl, and I claim and I hope to be 
able to prove to you that this added protection to American 
sugar produced on American farms by American farmers and 
brought to its final state in American refineries will have a 
tendency to stabilize and reduce the cost of sugar to the people 
of the United States rather than to increase it. The contrary 
has been frequently charged here on the floor of this House. 

I also wish this afternoon to discuss with you the question of 
who it is that is leading the fight against this increased tariff 
for the protection of an American industry. 

To begin with, we have been receiving day after day one com- 
munication after another from an organization that calls itself 
the United States Sugar Association. Now, let us see who they 
are. Do they produce any sugar in the United States? They 
do not. 

They bring scme raw sugar here for refining, but let us look 
at the directory of that company and we will see that it reads, 
as has been well said, like a page out of a Cuban telephone 
directory. 

Let me read a few of the names of the members: Antilla 
Sugar Co., Caracas Sugar Co., Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation, 
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Cuban-American Sugar Co., Cuban Dominican Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Czarnikow-Rionda Co., Elia Sugar Co., Francisco Sugar 
Co., Homiguero Central Corporation, Ingenio Porvenir ©. por A, 
Manati Sugar Co., New Niquero Sugar Co., Punta Alegre Sugar 
Co., Soledad Sugar Co., Sugar Estates of Oriente (Cuba), Sugar 
Plantations Operating Co. (Habana), Tuinucu Sugar Co. 

In other words, this organization that has been fooling us, 
or attempting to do so, by claiming to represent American 
interests by taking the name of the United States Sugar Asso- 
ciation is made up very largely of people or citizens of a for- 
eign country, with the addition of some American citizens, who 
have invested in Cuban sugar business many millions of dol- 
lars. The question confronts us, Are we going to have in mind 
the development of our own industry employing labor in the 
United States and spending in their own communities 90 per 
cent of the income from the sugar industry, or are we going to 
send greater profits abroad into a foreign country merely be- 
cause of sentiment that we must forever give complete acknowl- 
edgment that the interests of the island of Cuba shall be 
paramount to the interests of the American farmer? 

I am sympathetic with the Cuban Republic. It happens that 
31 years ago about this time I enlisted to go down into Cuba 
with a good many other boys for the freeing of Cuba from 
Spanish rule. Many of the boys that went with me are still 
there, having given their lives for the independence of that 
country. 

Cuba can not charge the United States with anything except 
great consideration. She can not expect us to penalize to the 
point of partial extinction a great industry in this country for 
their complete prosperity. To put it more plainly, Is the cost 
of complete prosperity for the Cuban people going to be car- 
ried disastrously by the American farmer? Are we going to 
ruin the American farmer for the protection of the sugar pro- 
ducers in any country? 

Let us see what the case is. To begin with, there is no 
other article, with the exception of rice, that has advanced so 
little from pre-war cost as has sugar. I have a number of 
items I will put in the Recorp. The prices on January 15, 
1929, are compared with the prices in January, 1913. Take 
ham; it has advanced 114 per cent; leg of lamb, 122 per cent; 
rib roast, 90 per cent; cheese, 73 per cent; bacon, 69 per cent; 
coffee, 66 per cent; flour, 55 per cent; and so on down the line. 

But what do we find about sugar? Sugar at the present time 
is only 16 per cent above the pre-war price of 1913. Now, if 
the price of sugar had advanced in the same proportion as 
other articles it would cost at the present time nearly 2 cents a 
pound more than it costs to-day. 

The domestic-sugar producers are asking for an increase of 
0.64 of a cent per pound on Cuban raw. The annual consump- 
tion of sugar amounts to about 100 pounds per capita. If the 
increased tariff was carried down to the consumer, which I 
am convinced it will not be, it would not cost at this time 
a family of flve in its annual budget more than $3.20. Those 
are the misleading figures that have been presented to us. Let 
us analyze them briefly. If we say that any increase in the 
sugar tariff is carried to the full extent to the consumer, that 
is not an accurate statement. For instance, it is estimated that 
about 50 per cent of the sugar consumed in the United States 
is used in manufactured products, which have an established 
price, irrespective of the cost of the sugar ingredient. Take 
candy as an illustration. Half a pound of sugar goes into the 
manufacture of a pound of candy that retails for from 60 cents 
to $1.50 a pound. An increase of 0.64 of a cent a pound on the 
tariff if carried down to the manufacturers would mean an in- 
crease of about a third of a cent in the cost of a pound of candy. 
Is it likely that the candy manufacturers would add a third 
of a cent to the cost of a pound of standard candy being sold 
to the people of the United States? The same reasoning oc- 
curs with equal force with regard to ice cream, soft drinks, 
“anned goods, and hundreds of other food commodities on which 
there is a staple price. Following the thought up to this point, 
it is apparent that on the basis of only 50 per cent of our sugar 
consumption, if there was any increase in the tariff as is now 
suggested, it would have practically no effect whatever. If the 
tariff on sugar is increased 0.64 of a cent a pound, it means 
an increase of only about 32 cents a person, or $1.60 a year in 
a family of five, even if it worked out that way, as charged. 

But I want to show you now something of the real history of 
the price of sugar under the different tariffs, to show you that 
it has not followed in this country that when there has been an 
increase in tariff there has been an increase in the cost of sugar 
to the consumer. It has sometinres increased a little, but more 
often it has decreased. In the long run, the exact history is 
that as we develop our own sugar industry, so that we have a 
sufficient amount coming into competition with the producers 
of sugar in other countries, we have a reduction in cost to the 
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consumer, Perhaps the most outstanding case of that kind 
would be the year 1920, which has been so often referred to. 
Take the date January 2, 1920. At that time of the year there 
was still in the market a considerable amount of domestic beet 
and cane sugar. The price started at 12.79 cents a pound. We 
go on until the 30th day of March, which is about the end of 
the period that our American sugar was coming into competi- 
tion with the foreign sugar, and during that period of time the 
price had increased to 13.34 cents a pound. Then the domestic 
sugar supply was practically exhausted, and we- were depending 
almost entirely upon exports from Cuba and other parts of the 
world, but principally from Cuba, and starting on the Ist of 
April we find that the price increased nrore and more rapidly 
until on the the 19th of May the price had advanced to 23.57 
cents in New York on Cuban raw sugar. At that time that 
high price began to bring into competition sugar from other 
parts of the world, and that competition begins to reflect itself 
on the price. Beginning with the 26th of May the price dropped 
from 23.57 down to 22.07, and the price goes on down until the 
28th of September, one step after another, going down from 
22.07 to 10 cents a pound, and it was there on the 18th of Sep- 
tember. That is about the time the American domestic sugar 
began to come into the market again to add its competition, 
and the price began an even more rapid decrease as this sugar 
supply from our own farms and refineries came more and nrore 
into the market, until on the 31st of December the price of 
sugar had gone down to 532 cents. If we read fairly the his- 
tory of sugar in this country we will find over a long period of 
years that the strength of competition of our own sugar has 
been to the advantage of the American consumer and not to 
his disadvantage. 
The following table illustrates this in detail: 
Effect of beet-sugar crop on New York price of Cuban raw sugar in 1920 
Net cash— 

1920 cents per pound 
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Jan. 
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(Sugars from all over world becoming attracted to our 
market by high price of Cuban sugar, forcing down price.) 
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Dates and figures from Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar 
Trade Journal, January 13, 1921 (p. 23). Notations interpolated by 
author. Dates are given only when a change in price occurred. 


I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman gave us figures on the 
increase in the price of certain major food products. He stated 
the increase in the price of sugar had been less than any of them 
except rice. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I represent a rice district. Will the 
gentleman be kind enough to tell us what the figures are on 
rice? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The increase in the price of rice has been 14 
per cent over pre-war figures, and in sugar 16 per cent. 

I want to place in the Recorp and at this time the history of 
the prices of sugar to the American consumer under the different 
tariff acts. 

M’KINLEY ACT—FREE SUGAR 

The McKinley Act of October 1, 1890, placed sugar on the free 
list. During the three full calendar years in which this act was 
in force the New York wholesale price of sugar was as follows: 
1891, 4.641 cents per pound ; 1892, 4.346 cents; 1893, 4.842 cents; 
average for three years, 4.61 cents. 


WILSON BILL—40 PER CENT AD VALOREM 


The Wilson bill of August 27, 1894, levied an ad valorem rate 
of 40 per cent on raw sugar. On a specific rate basis, the 
average duty during 1895 and 1896 amounted to approximately 
1 cent per pound. With an increase of 1 cent per pound, the 
New York wholesale price of granulated for the two years in 
which the bill was in force was as follows: 1895, 4.152 cents; 
1896, 4.532 cents; average, 4.32 cents. 

Thus, with an increase of 1 cent per pound in the duty, the 
average price was 0.29 cents per pound lower than under the 
operation of the McKinley free-sugar bill. 


DINGLEY ACT—1.685-CENT DUTY 


The next change in the sugar tariff was under the Dingley 
bill of July 24, 1897, which levied a duty of 1.685 cents per 
pound on raw sugar, an increase of approximately 0.685 cent 
over the Wilson bill rates. 

The New York wholesale price of refined during the five cal- 
endar years of the Dingley Act were as follows: 1898, 4.965 
cents; 1899, 4.919 cents; 1900, 5.32 cents; 1901, 5.05 cents; 
1902, 4.455 cents. 

While there was a slight increase in the first three years of 
this period it must be remembered that the Spanish-American 
War had a considerable effect on all commodities, but it will 
be noted by 1902, when normalcy had again set in, the price 
had fallen to 4.45 cents, or about one-tenth of a eent less than it 
was during the last full year of the 40 per cent ad valorem 
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rate, and nearly four-tenths of a cent less than during the 
last year under free sugar, 
CUBAN RECIPROCITY 

The next change occurred under the Cuban reciprocity treaty 
of December 17, 1903, granting Cuba 20 per cent preferential in 
our import duty on sugar. As that country supplies us with 
practically all the foreign sugar we import, this reduced the 
effective rate from 1.685 cents to 1.848 cents per pound, a de- 
crease of a little over one-third of a cent per pound. 

Instead of this reduction being reflected in the price of re- 
fined, from a yearly average of 4.638 cents in 1903 the price rose 
to 4.772 cents in 1904 to 5.256 cents in 1905, and for the next 
seven years the average yearly price ranged from 4.649 cents to 
5.345 cents, or about the same yearly average as had prevailed 
under the Dingley rate of 1.685 cents. 

PAYNE-ALDRICH ACT OF 1909——5 CENTS A HUNDRED REDUCTION IN DUTY ON 
REFINED 

The act of August 5, 1909, retained the same rates on raw 
sugar as the act of 1897, but reduced the duty on refined 5 cents 
a hundred. Comparing the full calendar year preceding the 
passage of this act with the full calendar year succeeding its 
passage, we find that in 1908 the average price of refined was 
4.957 cents, while in 1910 it was 4.972 cents, an increase of 2 
cents a hundred in the refined price, with a decrease in the duty 
on refined of 5 cents per hundred. 

UNDERWOOD TARIFF ACT, 1913—1.0048 CENTS DYTY ON CUBAN RAWS 


The Underwood Act of October 3, 1913, reduced the duty on 
Sugar 25 per cent, effective March 1, 1914, making the duty on 
Cuban raws 1.0048 cents, as against 1.348 cents in the act of 
1909. In 1913, due to an increase of over 2,500,000 tons in the 
world’s supplies, the yearly average price of refined had dropped 
to 4.278 cents, and during the peak of production in Cuba, from 
January to October, 1914, the price had fallen to 3.92 cents, at 
which price refined was selling at the time the Underwood bill 
rates became effective (March 1, 1914). 

During the months of March and April, when Cuban raws 
were being pressed for sale, the New York price of refined 
dropped to 3.675 cents, but during the month of May, 1914, the 
price began to rise, and at the beginning of the World War, in 
August, 1914, the price had again risen to 4.214 cents, or ap- 
proximately the average price prevailing during the year previ- 
ous to the passage of the Underwood bill, notwithstanding a 
decrease of about 34 cents a hundred in the tariff rate. 

Under the emergency tariff act of March 7, 1921, the duty on 
Cuban raw sugar was increased from 1.0048 cents to 1.60 cents 
per pound. It is rather difficult to accurately trace the effect 
of this increase upon the wholesale price of sugar, because in 
1920, upon the prospect of a shortage in the world’s sugar crop, 
the price of Cuban raws had increased from 5% cents to 23% 
cents per pound, compelling the American housewife to pay 
from 30 to 35 cents a pound for this necessary food commodity. 
Then came the deflation in the sugar market, starting in the 
latter part of the year 1920 and extending into 1921, when Cuban 
raws sold as low as 1.81 cents per pound, cost and freight, New 
York. Under this abnormal condition no true analysis of the 
tariff can be made. However, the figures of Willett & Gray 
show that the yearly average New York price of granulated 
sugar during the calendar year 1921 was 6.207 cents, while in 
the year 1922, with a period of nearly nine months of opera- 
tion of the emergency bill, the price dropped to 5.904 cents, un 
increase of 59 cents a hundred in the tariff and a drop of 30 
cents a hundred in the wholesale price of sugar. 

The next change in our sugar tariff was the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber bill of September 22, 1922, which increased 
the duty sixteen one-hundredths of a cent per pound. 

The year 1923 witnessed a large increase in the New York 
wholesale price of refined sugar, the yearly average being 8.441 
cents, or an increase of approximately 2% cents over the 1922 
price; while in 1924 the average price was 7.471 cents, or an 
increase of 1144 cents per pound over the average of 1922. This 
large increase was due to economic and speculative causes. 
It is perfectly obvious that an increase of sixteen one-hun- 
dredths of a cent per pound in the import duty was not and 
could not be responsible for an increase of 24% cents per pound 
in the wholesale price of refined. This is further apparent 
when we note that in 1925, with the same tariff rates still in 
effect, the average wholesale price dropped 2 cents a pound. 

Coming now to the year 1928 we find that the average New 
York wholesale price of sugar was 5.540 cents per pound, 
which is about the pre-war price, while the average price of 
all food commodities during the same period has increased 57 
per cent. 
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not only in the United States but all over the world, is so 
sensitive to the slightest fluctuations in supply and demand that 
the import duty has little appreciable effect on the price to the 
ultimate consumer. Let a report be circulated of a prospective 
shortage of the sugar crop in Europe, Java, Cuba, or any 
other sugar-producing country and immediately the price of 
sugar goes up in practically every sugar-consuming country. 
The rise may be—and in most cases is—speculative, but, never- 
theless, it is based on the law of supply and demand, which is 
the controlling factor in fixing the price of sugar, irrespective 
of a high or low tariff. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a brief question? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand the force of the gentle- 
man’s argument and the statistics he is quoting, it is to the 
advantage of the American consumer to have a high tariff on it? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say that the increases of tariff on the 
sugar imported into this country have not been to the detri- 
ment of the consumer. It is true that for a short time there 
might be a slight increase in the price, but the general tend- 
ency has been down more than it has been up. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I understand the gentleman's argument, 
sugar to-day is lower than it was before the war and before the 
protective tariff law was passed? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; in comparison to other foods. It has 
gone down during this tariff argument also, 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, how do you expect to avoid raising the 
price of sugar by increasing the tariff? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman asks me how that can haye 
any influence in the way of competition? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will carry that just a little bit farther. 
We have a fairly stable and somewhat increasing sugar in- 
dustry, which has been brought somewhat to a halt in the last 
few years, but we have been able to maintain a very consider- 
able production which goes out into competition. But every- 
body who knows anything about sugar knows that there is no 
commodity so sensitive with respect to conditions prevailing 
throughout the world, such as overproduction or fear of loss 
of crops, or whatever it may be, even manipulation, as sugar. 
Any act of any of the other great sugar-producing sections of 
the world will immediately reflect the condition in the price. 
I am not prepared to say that the wholesale prices have been 
fully stabilized by the tariff, but our experience has been that 
a duty has proven favorable to our consumers. 

Mr. RANKIN. The greater portion of our sugar imported in 
this country comes from Cuba, does it not? 

Mr. LEAVITT. We get only a fraction of 1 per cent outside 
of Cuba, Hawaii, and our island possessions. Hawaii is not a 
possession but a Territory. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that, and Porto Rico is a pos- 
session. This tariff, then, is directed at Cuban sugar. Is it not 
a fact that the only competition we have is Cuba? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It will affect Cuba more than anywhere else. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is practically the only competition we 
have outside of the Philippines and Porto Rico and Hawaii. 

Mr, LEAVITT. What is the gentleman's question? 

Mr. RANKIN. Are we not directing this at Cuba? 

Mr. LEAVITT. We are directing it at anything that makes 
it impossible for our own sugar producers to thrive. We are not 
directing it against anybody. We are directing it for the protec- 
tion of our own farmers. Now, I can not yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman from Oregon give me five 
minutes more to finish? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can give the gentleman two minutes, 

Mr. LEAVITT. I can not finish in two minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will give the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The question of the value of the beet-sugar 
industry to our general agriculture in this country comes up. 
Remember that the sugar industry is not in any one part of the 
United States. It is scattered through some 19 States of the 
Union. In Montana, we have four sugar factories. We are cul- 
tivating about 45,000 acres of sugar land. That acreage could 
be increased and the number of factories increased to perhaps a 
dozen. And it is not only the production of sugar that must be 
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is the only stabilized farming industry in the United States, shall 
be maintained. A contract is entered into giving $7 or $7.50 
as the minimum guaranteed to the farmer. He goes ahead in 
the production of sugar beets on that basis, and if the price in- 
creases on sugar, when the sugar goes up in the market and the 
sugar refiners receive a greater price, the farmer gets half of 
that increase. Thus, it is of the utmost importance to the 
farmer what price the manufacturer secures. If he can not 
get a sufficient guaranty and a sufficient average, he naturally 
goes into some other line of agriculture and raises things in 
competition with the products of other farms in this country. 

No man who is a friend of the American farmer, and par- 
ticularly the farmer of the Western and Northwestern States 
will oppose adequate tariff protection against foreign-grown 
sugar imported into the United States, for the sugar beet will 
do for agriculture in that part of the country especially, and 
for the eastern and northeastern sections of the country as 
well, what no other agency can accomplish. It will introduce 
the diversification of crops so badly needed, aid materially in 
restoring the fertility of the soils exhausted by too long depend- 
ence on the single-crop system and go hand in hand with dairy- 
ing and stock feeding in establishing the balanced system of 
farming that we should have in order to maintain coutinuing 
prosperity. 

One of the troubles with the farming industry is that we have 
been producing too much of certain commodities which depend 
upon foreign markets for their sale and we have been produc- 
ing too little of certain other foods which the country has to 
import in large quantities. Of the latter, sugar is probably 
the most conspicuous example. Every year we expend hundreds 
of millions of dollars for sugar grown in foreign countries, 
mainly in Cuba, and this money goes to pay foreign labor, to 
purchase foreign merchandise, and to put money in the pockets 
of foreign cane growers and sugar manufacturers. And yet we 
have, in the East and the West, land enough to grow all this 
sugar, to turn this vast sum, through the increased purchasing 
power of our farmers, into the pay envelopes of American 
workers, payment for American goods, and at the same time to 
provide millions of dollars worth of by-products of the greatest 
value for stock feeding. 

It has been found by actual experience that where sugar beets 
have been grown for a number of years in rotation with other 
crops, the yield of all these crops has been increased from 25 
to 40 per cent. It is easy to understand why this is the case. 

As every farmer knows, the cultivation of any hoed crop is 
good for the land. It keeps the soil stirred up, kills off weeds, 
and leaves the fields in condition to conserve moisture and to 
utilize whatever elements of fertility are present. Sugar beets 
not only require thorough cultivation but they are a deep-rooting 
crop, penetrating far into the soil and sending out lateral roots 
that are broken off and remain in the ground when the beet is 
pulled, allowing air to penetrate and adding valuable fertilizing 
elements for succeeding crops. 

Moreover, sugar is simply a combination of air and water 
transformed in the wonderful laboratory maintained by the 
plant itself. When the sugar is extracted from the beet noth- 
ing is taken away from the fertility of the soil itself—only the 
wind that blows over the field and the water that falls upon 
it. If the tops of the beet plants, the pulp that remains after 
the sugar is extracted and the molasses that is the residue of 
the manufacturing processes are fed on the farm, the soil is 
not being robbed of a single element of fertility. This is why 
sugar-beet growing makes such a perfect combination with 
dairying and stock feeding, because all these by-products are 
wonderfully valuable feeds for cattle, and by feeding them to 
his own herds the farmer not only economizes on his feed bill 
but adds steadily to the fertility of his lands. 

Every time a farmer sells a bushel of wheat he-is selling 
nitrogen, part of the capital of his business, but when he is 
selling sugar beets and keeps the tops and pulp to feed to his 
livestock he is selling carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, elements 
that are inexhaustible and cost him nothing. The fertility- 
bearing part of the crop he is putting back on the land, adding 
to his capital instead of depleting it. 

There is another reason why sugar beets are a desirable 
crop for our Western States. One of the difficulties confront- 
ing the farmer is the high cost of transportation, of getting his 
crops to the market. When he has paid freight charges on a 
carload of bulky products there is little or nothing left. But 
sugar is manufactured into the finished products, one-eighth the 
weight of the beets, usually within hauling distance of the farm 
by team or truck, or at most requires only a short railroad 
haul. The manufactured product is of small bulk and can be 
shipped even to distant markets at a relatively low cost in 
proportion to its market value, thus eliminating the troublesome 
question of transportation charges, 
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The domestic sugar industry furnishes a remunerative cash 
paying crop to approximatcly 100,000 American farmers, and 
then there is a net profit coming to him in addition to that in 
the tops and pulp which make a foundation food for cattle and 
sheep. The industry gives employment to about 75,000 farm 
laborers. I wish I had the time to discuss that. Then there 
are other employees in the factories to the extent of about 
35,000 people. From $40,000,000 to $60,000,000 is paid for beets 
alone. It produces a farm crop from soil valued at $120,000,- 
000, and the proceeds go to the American farmer and the Amer- 
ican laborer. [Applause.] Then we have also the cane sugar 
industry of the South. 

I will put into the Recorp an advance statement from the 
Manufacturers Record, released to-day, under date of May 16, 
attacking the position of this organization called the United 
States Sugar Association that attempts to speak for the 
American people when in reality it is an organization of Cuban 
importers. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include in my 
remarks a quotation from the Manufacturers Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The quotation referred to follows: 


It is true that Cuba can produce sugar in large quantities and at 
cheap rates, but it is more important to the farmers of the United 
States that the sugar-growing interests of Louisiana and Florida, and 
the beet-sugar interests of the West, should be largely developed than 
that we should continue to import so heavily as in former years from 
Cuba, The increase in the consumption of American farm producfS by 
home consumers, through the development of the sugar interests in this 
country, can be made so great as to offset any possible decline in the 
exportation of farm products to Cuba. The activities of the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Cuba possibly are justified from the view- 
point of Cuban propagandists and of the big financial interests in New 
York represented by heavy ownersbip in Cuban sugar lands and sugar 
mills, but the chamber presents arguments in behalf of Cuban sugar 
that do not merit any consideration on the part of Congress. It is not 
surprising that some of the big financial interests in New York, 
tremendously interested in Cuban sugar properties, should be fighting 
in behalf of Cuban sugar interests, in which they have millions in- 
vested, but there is another side to the case, and that is the develop- 
ment of an American sugar industry—cane and beet—which will enable 
this country largely to supply its own needs. It is more important 
to the American people from every viewpoint that the sugar-growing 
possibilities of Florida and Louisiana, and the beet-sugar interests of 
the West, should be developed for the good of the farmers themselves 
than it is that we should undertake to safeguard the interests of Cuba, 
where the rate of wages is on a starvation basis as compared with 
wages in America. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I would like to know where the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is. I do not see any member of the Ways and Means 
Committee on the House floor. Yes; now I see the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE], the gentleman from Wash- 
ington |Mr. Hap Ley,] the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns], 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowTHeEsr]. 

The Committee on Ways and Means informed the delega- 
tion from Maine that it wanted information on the competitive 
conditions in the potato market. The chairman of the com- 
mittee made that request of me, and I wish he would take his 
seat before I speak. I have been in this House eight or nine 
years and thought I had.accustomed myself to the atmosphere 
here, but every time we get ready to write a tariff bill I have 
a keener and keener perception of the spirit that beat in the 
breasts of the old Greeks when they knelt at the foot of Mount 
Olympus to pay homage to their gods. The relationship be- 
tween the Ways and Means Committee and the membership 
of the House that exists here just now is something akin to 
that of.king and subject. We have this consolation, however, 
all authority is transitory at best; and when the tariff bill now 
before us is written and passed, as we hope it will be, we shall 
again assume a more normal relationship on a common level. 

At the outset let me say that Canada produced last year 
eighty-three million and odd bushels of potatoes and the year be- 
fore about seventy-seven million and odd bushels. She con- 
sumes about 66,000,000 bushels per annum, so that she has every 
year a large surplus which she must dispose of. The potato 
acreage in the Maritime Provinces of Canada has increased 
since the writing of the last tariff bill in 1922 five times. It has 
multiplied ten times on Prince Edward Island. 

To show you what the competitive situation in our potato 
market is, I cite you the events of this spring which are 
typical. I present this diagram and direct your attention to 
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it. This heavy black line represents the cost price of a barrel of 
potatoes at the loading point in Maine and the northeastern 
section of the country. The statistics are taken from the 
Agricultural Yearbook for 1927 and from the Bureau of 
Markets in the Department of Agriculture. This broken-dash 
line represents the price of a barrel of potatoes at the loading 
point in the northeastern market, 165 pounds to a barrel. This 
dotted line represents the importation in carload lots of potatoes 
from Canada inte New England and the northeastern market. 
You will notice that the price of potatoes from October 1, 1928, 
to the 1st of April, 1929, averaged 80 cents a barrel. During 
that time 459 cars of Canadian potatoes came into our market, 
an average of about 2 cars a day. On the Ist of April you 
will notice that this broken-dash line begins to rise. 

The price of potatoes began to go up until on the 13th day 
of last April the price to the farmer at the loading point was 
$1 a barrel. From then until the 23d day of April the price 
gradually ascended until it reached $1.50 a barrel. Then that 
price dropped in a few days to $1.25. On the 30th of April 
the price reached $2 a barrel, and there it held for two days. 
Then it began to drop. On the 3d of May it was $1.75 per 
barrei, and that price held for three days. Thereupon the 
price dropped steadily, until it went to $1 and remained there 
up to the 11th of this month. Those are the last available 
statistics. Note the dotted line. Two cars a day of Canadian 
potatoes came in as long as the price was 80 cents a barrel. 
A jump in the price to $1 a barrel raised this broken-dash line 
until about five cars a day were dumped on the northeastern 
magket. I call your attention to the fact that these cars are sold 
about two or three days before they are indexed on this diagram. 
This price index indicates the price when they cross the United 
States border. Ior instance, this dotted-line peak here is in re- 
sponse to this price of $1.50 per barrel. It took two or three 
days to get the potatoes to the border. When the price began to 
jump from $1.25 to $2, note how this dotted line rises. It rose 
until there were 70 carloads a day of importation from Canada 
on May 4. From April 26 the price went up from $1.40, to be 
exact, to $2 on April 30. On May 38 it began to drop and 
reached a price of $1 per barrel on May 11. In that 18-day 
period 508 cars of those Canadian potatoes were dumped on the 
American market, 28 cars a day. What was the result? The 
American market broke. 


Now, when the price got up to $2 it was still under this heavy 
black line [indicating], the production cost line of $2.04 per bar- 


rel. The farmers in my section have not been able to sell a 
single barrel of the last crop of potatoes for what it cost to 
produce them. ‘They were losing 4 cents a barrel for the two 
days the price was at the peak. 

At that point the Canadians did this spring what they always 
do. They had held their potatoes, except what they had sold 
to meet immediate necessities, and when the price reached what 
they thought was the peak they shipped into the northeastern 
markets of Boston and New York 70 carloads of potatoes in one 
day. That broke the price of $2 per barrel and our farmers 
lost their only chance of breaking even on their 1928 crop. 

You will notice that for a few days the importations began 
to drop off with the price, but when it became evident that 
there was to be no price rebound, Canadian importations again 
increased and continued in ruinous volume. The situation then 
obtained that always obtains in the late spring. The Canadian 
producer must sell. Price is not the controlling factor. They 
must dispose of their crop at any price, and cost of production 
does not count. This forces the American producer to sell at 
any price, and they all ship to market together. This consti- 
tutes a species of suicide, but our Maine potato growers are 
powerless to save themselves. Such is the competitive situation 
that actually exists. 

There has been a duty of 50 cents per hundredweight on 
potatoes since 1922. Back in 1890, when the McKinley bill was 
framed, they gave us a specific duty of 25 cents a bushel. 
Translated into terms of duty per hundredweight they gave us 
41 cents a hundredweight on potatoes, and at that time it was 
costing our farmers $1 a barrel to produce them. The same rate 
was earried in the Dingley tariff bill in 1894. Since then 35 
years have elapsed and it now costs $2.04 to raise a barrel of 
potatoes in northeastern United States, an increase in the cost 
of production of over 100 per cent. To meet that increased cost 
of production we have had an increase in 35 years of the tariff 
duty from 41 cents a hundred to 50 cents a hundred, or about 
a 20 per cent increase in the tariff, a Republican protective 
tariff, to meet an increased cost in production of over 100 per 
cent. 

This duty on potatoes of 50 cents per hundredweight which is 
carried in the present bill is a pretty fair instance not of a 
Republican protective tariff but of a Democratic competitive 
tariff. We do not want a competitive tariff on potatoes. We 
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want the Republican Committee on Ways and Means to write a 
Republican tariff schedule on potatoes for us. We believe that 
only under a Republican protective tariff can the American mar- 
ket be saved to the American potato grower. 

Now, we have asked, and we ought to have, a duty of 1 cent 
a pound or $1 a hundred on potatoes. We could not expect to 
make money, even with that tariff, but it would be a great 
help to us. We are told we can not expect to get any such pro- 
tection, and so we offer to compromise. We have asked our 
Ways and Means Committee to give us 75 cents a hundred 
specific duty, with not less than 50 per cent ad valorem. 

I want to call the attention of you southern men, from Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Texas, and North and South Carolina, to what 
this means. 

Of course, you understand that this ad valorem duty would 
not become operative until the sale price of a barrel of 
potatoes was just twice the amount of the tariff duty. The 
present tariff duty figures out 82 cents a barrel, and we have 
asked for an increase which would bring that duty up to $1.23 
per barrel. When, therefore, potatoes get to be $2.46 a barrel, 
the ad valorem duty would come into play. I understand that 
in the Southern States to which I have referred you market 
your potato crop in the spring and fall for $5 a barrel or more. 
You can do better with them than we can, but you are open 
to the danger of importations from Cuba and Mexico. However, 
if you had this ad valorem duty they could not break your 
market at any time to less than $2.46 a barrel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. BEEDY. Would the gentleman from Texas yield me some 
time? I am talking to his section of the country now. 

Mr. GARNER. This side is somewhat pressed for time, but 
since the gentleman is making a talk for agriculture [applause] 
and presenting what seems to me to be a meritorious case I am 
going to yield the gentleman five minutes, and in doing so I 
want to ask him a question. If this were a manufacturing in- 
dustry in Massachusetts or in New York or in Pennsylvania, 
does not the gentleman think that if he had made the showing 
which he has here he would not only get the 75-cent duty but 
would get the entire 100 cents and a 50 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. BEEDY. I certainly hope so. 

Mr. GARNER. But does not the gentleman believe from 
observation that if this were a manufacturing industry, rather 
than a farm proposition, the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means would have given him this rate? 

Mr. BEEDY. Well, my observation is that the manufactur- 
ing industry has always been pretty well taken care of by the 
tariff [applause], and my experience is that now, when I 
represent the farmers, it is somewhat difficult to secure for 
them the measure of protection we desire and they need. 

I want now to show you what your danger in the South is 
under the present duty on potatoes. The bill as reported in- 
creases the duty on onions and tomatoes and eggplant and 
nearly all vegetables in the natural raw state. Such vegetables 
are the products of cheap labor in Mexico, they are the prod- 
ucts of cheap labor in Bermuda and in Cuba. In so far as the 
increased duties on the vegetables, to which I referred, will 
be effective in closing the door to imports from the countries 
named, to that extent, with no increased duty on potatoes, you 
invite the agriculturalists of Mexico, Bermuda, and Cuba to 
increase their potato acreage. Unless we who represent all the 
various sections of the country can cooperate to secure an in- 
crease in the tariff on potatoes, we are going to find not only 
the eastern markets but the southern markets flooded with 
cheap potatoes in the years to come. 

I am espousing no local issue. It is true that the tariff in 
many instances is a local issue. But the inadequately protected 
American potato is a nation-wide issue. 

The moment the price of potatoes breaks in the New York 
and Boston markets, that moment, says an eminent authority, ex- 
Secretary Jardine, with whom we consulted this morning, that 
moment the market on potatoes in Chicago is depressed. That 
affects adversely the potato growers of the Dakotas, of Michi- 
gan, and other States in the West. We are asking the Ways 
and Means Conrmittee to meet our demands for an increased 
duty on potatoes, not in behalf of a section, but on an agricul- 
tural product which everybody uses, which is grown in 42 States 
in the Union, and in behalf of nation-wide agricultural in- 
terests. 

Now I want to close right here by saying that if a protective 
tariff be an effective factor in preserving and saving a local 
market for American products, let this Republican Committee 
on Ways and Means justify by their acts our lifelong faith and 
belief in the philosophy and efficacy of a protective tariff. 
[Applause.] 
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If it is not an effective factor in preserving the home market 
for American products leave this rate where it is and disillu- 
sion us for all time, by abandoning us to the ruthless competi- 
tion, which, so far as the American potato grower is concerned, 
will accomplish his ultimate extermination. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Cross]. 

Mr. CROSS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, though I sit on the east side of this aisle, I believe in a 
tariff for all of our factories that come in competition with the 
cheaply produced products of foreign factories. For without 
such a tariff sooner or later one of two things must inevitably 
result—either our factories would be driven into bankruptcy 
or the wages of our laborers lowered to meet that of our for- 
eign competitors. And surely there is not a Member of this 
House who does not agree with me in that. But remember, my 
colleagues, every finished product is the result of two factories. 
The primary or raw-material factory and the secondary or 
finishing factory. This latter factory is highly organized and 
politically powerful. This factory we have amply protected 
and in many instances by excessively high tariffs, which acts 
as a shield to protect both this finishing factory and its labor 
from the cheaply finished products and meagerly paid labor of 
its foreign competitor. [Applause.] 

But what have we done for our primary or raw-material fac- 
tories, politically weak, unorganized, and unorganizable, and 
yet upon which, in the final analysis, is buttressed the prosperity 
of all? Ought not its laborers be protected from the peon 
laborers of foreign raw-material factories? Ought not its wel- 
fare be guarded by an adequate tariff to shield it from com- 
petition with these cheaply produced and often inferior and 
diseased foreign raw-material products? These finishing fac- 
tories can not long remain prosperous with the raw-material 
factories sinking into bankruptcy. They are economically 
chained together, and when the raw-material factories sink it 
will not be long before the finishing factories follow. Every 
time you import foreign raw products you export domestic dol- 
lars and lessen the purchasing power of the people to buy your 
finished products, Purchase the raw material at home and the 
money is here to find its way back into your pockets. I know 
this House has passed the so-called farm relief bill. At the 


behest of the President, you and I, with little faith, voted for 
it. But if you would really help agriculture, if you would do 


something economically sound and constructive to place it in 
part at least on an equality with other industries, do unto it as 
you have done unto them, adequately protect its products, when- 
ever it can be done, from the ruinous competition of the peon 
labor of the world. [Applause.] 

Now, being a debutant, I am not a partisan, I am an optimist, 
and in my credulity I even believe you Republicans are honest. 
I believe that when the time comes for amendments we are 
going to lay aside partisanism for patriotism and act alone for 
the welfare of all the people. We are not going to forget on 
this side of the aisle the agricultural plank in our platform. 
And surely you will not forget yours, in which you plighted 
your faith that if you were successful the American farmer 
should have the American market. You occupy seats here now 
with a mandate to do that thing. The country echoed from 
center to circumference with this as the paramount issue in 
the campaign. Your candidate for the Presidency, your orators 
everywhere kept the air vibrant with the declaration that while 
the manufacturing interests of the country were marvelously 
prosperous that agriculture was badly embarrassed and lag- 
ging far behind, and that in the event your party was successful 
it would call through its President a special session of Congress 
to give to the American farmer the American market. And our 
President, true to his and your promise during that campaign, 
has convened this Congress in extraordinary session for that 
very purpose. I grant you that this bill, gotten up by a sub- 
committee composed entirely of members of your party from the 
Ways and Means Committee, is a betrayal of that trust and a 
repudiation of your pledges. But you are going to reform and 
regenerate this bill, you are not going to stand for this betrayal, 
and we on this side are ready to join hands with and help you. 
Your leaders, your members on the Ways and Means Committee, 
in their credulity have been imposed upon. And the slick- 
tongued emissaries of the great manufacturing barons of this 
country whom Mr. Hoover, both as your candidate and as our 
President, declared to be marvelously prosperous when your 
subcommittee were holding their hearings, came here in swarms, 
and exchanging their tuxedos and swagger sticks for rags and 
tin cups appeared before your committee that got up this bill 
in the role of bankrupts and beggars. Your committee fell for 
their tale of woe, and blinded by their false pity for them, the 
farmer was unable to make out his case. But you will not be 
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duped, you will be true to your trusts, you will give him justice, 
and that is all he asks. [Applause.] 

I have heard it said on this floor a number of times that the 
safety valve for the public to hold down prices was domestic 
competition. That theory is both sound and unsound. It is 
sound when applied to any major agricultural product which is 
produced by millions of independent incohesive individuals. In 
that event domestic competition would function and the law of 
supply and demand operate freely. But it is not sound when 
applied to manufacturers of finished products. For such fac- 
tories, turning out any particular product, are highly organized 
and comparatively few in number, and each such factory under 
the direct control of a few shrewd business men. Excessive 
tariffs, when applied to such finished products, means combina- 
tions and unconscionable prices. 

Whenever the distinguished chairman of your Ways and 
Means Committee was asked by Members on this floor why the 
committee did not put a tariff on this or that product of the 
farm his incontrovertible reply was that the farmer did not make 
out his case. 

The jute manufacturing trust of this country demanded a 
high tariff on articles manufactured from jute and that would 
come in competition with its produet—and they got it. The 
farmer plead for a tariff on raw jute that comes in competition 
with his cotton, the jute syndicate objected, the farmer did 
not get it. The jute syndicate told the committee that the 
farmer did not know what he was talking about, that low- 
grade cotton would cost 15 cents per pound and that in addi- 
tion to the cotton costing more than jute, the cotton operatives 
were paid a much higher wage than jute operatives and that 
as a result it would cost the farmer 80 cents per bale more to 
bale his cotton in cotton bagging than in jute bagging, and 
that on a 15,000,000-bale crop the farmers would lose $12,- 
000,000. With the committee that settled it the jute or bagging 
syndicate had made out its case and visa versa the farmer had 
failed. And yet assuming that it cost $12,000,000 more to bale 
15,000,000 bales in cotton bagging than it would in jute, every 
student of cotton prices, every economist, knows that a 14,000,- 
000-bale crop will bring $30 or $35 per bale more than a 
15,000,000-bale crop, but to be ultraconservative, say it brings 
only $25 a bale more. Now, according to the testimony of the 
jute syndicate, the low-grade cotton would cost the cotton- 
bagging factory 15 cents per pound, or $75 a bale. The testi- 
mony before this same Ways and Means Committee established 
the further fact that to substitute: cotton for the jute used in 
this country it would require at least a million and a half bales, 
but let us say it only takes a million bales. A million bales, at 
$75 per bale, amounts to $75,000,000, and since the remaining 
14,000,000 bales would advance $25 per bale, it would bring 
$100 per bale, and the 14,000,000 bales would bring the cotton 
farmers $1,400,000,000, which, added to the $75,000,000 he re- 
ceived for the 1,000,000 bales that was made into jute bagging, 
makes a total of $1,475,000,000. Take from this $12,000,000, 
the extra costs in using cotton bagging, and we have $1,468,- 
000,000. Now, if the farmers had used jute bagging and sold 
his 15,000,000 bales on the market at $75 per bale, it would have 
brought him $1,125,000,000, and take this from the $1,462,- 
600,000 and you have left $338,000,000. And since we export 
practically 60 per cent of our cotton, $202,800,000 would come 
into this country to swell our trade balance and give greater 
purchasing power to our people; besides, they would not be 
annually exporting $85,000,000 to India to pay for this foreign 
raw material, as is shown to be the case now by the testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee. We exclude from our 
shores, and wisely so, the people of India, on the theory that 
their standard of living is so low, working as they do for a few 
cents a day, that to admit them would degrade and lower the 
standard of our living. And yet we admit the product of that 
labor in competition with the labor that produces the cotton 
crop of this country. You might as well admit the laborers 
themselves as to admit the products of their labor. [Applause.] 

The rehabilitation of the farm and ranch, the restoration 
of agriculture, must, in a great measure, come through live- 
stock and its products, the dairy and its products, poultry and 
its products. Populate with these your farms and ranches as 
they should be, and millions of acres that are now planted to 
wheat and cotton will go in forage crops and greatly reduce, 
if not entirely wipe out, the wheat and cotton surpluses, and 
then the corn surplus will be converted into beef, pork, mutton, 
and poultry. 

As Texas and a number of western grazing States, not so 
very many years ago, were, so is Brazil, Argentina, and other 
foreign livestock-raising countries to-day. A picture of Texas 
then is a picture of those countries now. Vast areas of rich 
grazing lands, over which great herds of livestock roamed and 
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fattened, tended by a few $25 per month cowboys, with slick- 
ers and blankets and a supply of hard-tack strapped to their 
saddles, and those saddles on cheap, grass-fed ponies. There 
were practically no courts, no officials, no churches, no schools, 
no highways, no taxes, and no freight, as the cattle were driven 
to Kansas City and other markets over the trail. Under such 
conditions men made fortunes selling prime 3 and 4 year old 
steers, weighing from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, for $12 to $15 per 
head. Such is the condition in some of the South American 
countries to-day. But in Texas and other Western States a 
marvelous change has taken place. Civilization’s magic wand of 
progress has been waved, and much land that once could have 
been had for the asking to-day can not be had for less than 
$125 to $250 per acre. The free ranges are gone and the plow 
and the barbed-wire fences are everywhere. Civilization, with 


its railroads, its colleges and schools, its churches, and concrete | 
taxes and high | 


highways, has brought its burden of high 
freights, while the tariff on the products of the finishing fac- 
tories has greatly added to the high cost of living. Unless 
our products are protected from competition with those of such 


countries as I have described, bankruptcy “ must follow as the 


night the day.” 

The testimony before the Ways and Means Committee estab- 
lished the fact that it cost our producers to deliver a prime 
steer on the market from $11.50 to $12.50 per hundredweight, 
while other testimony before the same committee established 
the fact that prime steers have been selling in Argentina from 
$3.50 to $4 per hundredweight, or $8.50 less per hundredweight 
than it cost to produce and deliver it to the market in this 
country. 

And in like manner does the whole record before the Ways 
and Means Committee demonstrate what must not only inevi- 
tably happen to these branches of our livestock industry but to 
all others, including our pork, dairy, and poultry as well. 
yet the success of these industries would prove the golden key 
with which to unlock the gate that leads from the 1-crop 
idea of despair into diversified fields of prosperous plenty. 
These finishing-factory interests who are here opposing an ade- 
quate tariff to protect the products of our raw-material pro- 


ducers, while demanding a higher tariff on their already highly | 


protected finished products, are actuated not by a farsighted 
patriotism but by a nearsighted selfishness of present gain. 

The statements and briefs before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee established the further fact that in this country to 
produce, dress, and prepare mutton ready for distribution to 
the retail markets costs 28% cents per pound, while mutton 
from foreign countries can be landed in our ports ready for 
distribution to the retail merchants for 20 cents per pound, or 
a difference in favor of the foreign product of 8% cents per 
pound. 

There was imported into this country in 1927 more than 
19,000,000 pounds of poultry products and more than 186,000,- 
000 pounds of dairy products. The importation from Canada 
alone of cream, in terms of butter, increased from 3,725,000 
pounds in 1919 to 21,496,000 pounds in 1927. 

In competition with cheap foreign production the beef-cattle 
population of this country declined from 37,500,000 head in 1900 
to 23,373,000 head in 1928, a decrease in 28 years of nearly 40 
per cent, the direct result of prices below the cost of produc- 
tion, while during the same period the human population of 
this country increased from 75,994,000 to 120,555,000, or more 
than 58 per cent. There is now being imported into this 
country annually something in excess of $723,000,000 worth of 
animals and animal products. 

In 1926 there were imported in excess of 293,000,000 pounds of 
hides, or about one-third of our entire consumption, and as a 
result the price of hides reached a point in this country where 
it did not pay to have a dead carcass on ranch or farm skinned. 
And while it is true that hides are now bringing a fair price as 
a result of the embargo placed upon South American livestock 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on the 1st day of January, 1927, 
to save this country from the ravages of the foot-and-mouth 
disease; yet let that embargo be removed, which the Secretary 
of Agriculture in good conscience must sooner or later do, and 
the price of hides will drop until they will again remain on dead 
carcasses on farm and ranch untouched. 

Remove it and there is to the south of us, according to the 
evidence before the Ways and Means Committee, 100,000,000 
head of cattle ready to glut our markets and to throw back into 
bankruptcy the livestock raisers, who recently, inspired by better 
prices, are to-day restocking our farms and ranches. Admit this 
cheaply produced South American livestock and you destroy the 
best asset this country has. You destroy the farmers’ chance to 
diversify and through livestock to bring back fertility to our 
impoverished lands. Admit it and you break the magic wand 
which alone can solve the nightmare problem of surplus crops. 


And | 
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The surplus products of a country when analyzed reveals not 
only the folly of the people in impoverishing themselves but in 
so doing they are guilty of robbing posterity of the fertility of 
the soil for the benefit of foreign nations. Napoleon never 
uttered a truer statement than “that an army fights on its 
stomach.” Annually we are spending hundreds of millions of 


| dollars to keep a great army fit and trim to defend ourselves in 


the event of war. But should war come, should certain great 
powers now smouldering with envy, jealousy, and hate declare 
war, and with their combined fleets overnight blockade our 
shores, with farms and ranches devoid of food products, that 
army would prove helpless and our country would be forced to 
surrender beneath the flag of starvation. He who lets the means 
whereby his country lives be destroyed lets his country be 
destroyed. [Applause.] 

Cattle is the major competitor in all meat products, and their 
prices rise and fall with that of cattle, and when you permit 
these hordes of cheaply produced South American cattle to pour 


| into this country free, which $1.50 to $2 a hundredweight prac- 


tically means, not only will the price of our cattle drop far 
below the cost of production but so, teo, will that of all ether 
food-producing livestock, irrespective of the amount of tariff 
you may place on them. And this proposed hold-up measure 
before this House, not satisfied with driving into bankruptcy 
every cattleman in the eountry, and still further impoverish 
every little farmer who has a few head of cattle, proceed to lay 
a tariff of $6 per hundredweight on slaughtered or dressed beef 
and by this method to high-jack the consumers of this country 
out of untold millions and turn it over to the great purse crowd, 
syndicated packeries of the country. And this a farm relief 
Congress! 

We were told by the President that industry was marvelously 
prosperous, but that agriculture was embarrassed and lagging 
far behind, and that you should revise the tariff in his behalf. 
What have you done; what does this measure do? It turns 
him over to the special interests to be plucked and peeled to 
their hearts’ content. The President asked you to give him 
bread and you propose to give him a stone. You came here to 
represent the people; they placed their faith and trust in you. 
Are you going to betray them? 

But ocht, mankind is unco’ weak and little to be trusted, 
If “selfish interest” the wavering balance shake, it’s rarely righily 
adjusted. 


But no; you are not going to fail your people. You are going 


to be true to your trust. Duty is the sublimest word in the Eng- 
lish language, and you are going to measure up to your duty, 
and in voting on this measure you are going to “let all the ends 
you aim at be your country’s, your God’s, and truth’s.” [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Yon]. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have worked hard to get increases in schedule 6 of 
the present law, but I was in for a disappointment, and so I 
will direct most of my remarks to this particular schedule, 
that of tobacco, because it is one in which I am very greatly 
interested, and, too, my time is so short that I will not have 
time to discuss general tariff policy as this bill proposes. 

This seems to me a bill which does not please anybody. I 
heard the chairman of the committee the other day express 
somewhat of an apology in making the opening remarks on it. 
Other members of the committee on the majority side have 
made excuses for the bill, and the minority, of course, as to 
be expected, condemns it. I do not remember a measure ever 
reported to this body where everybody was so displeased as with 
this one. 

I do not know of anyone that was more disappointed in its 
provisions than I was after the hard work I had done, as well 
as that of friends and those interested in producing a farm 
product. We went before the committee and asked for an 
increase, but the committee has not given it to us. In 1921, 
when Congress passed the emergency tariff law, they granted 
to the shade-grown tobacco growers a protection of $2.35 on 
tobacco, but in 1922 Congress reduced that amount to $2.10. I 
do not know what the reasons were unless it was because it 
was an agricultural product and you were not interested in 
what the ultimate result would be to this class of agriculture 
in America. 

My friends, there is in this something that means the carry- 
ing on of about $17,000,000 or $18,000,000 worth of investment, 
where several thousand men, women, and children are em- 
ployed. In 1922 Congress did not see the result of competition 
by a foreign-owned syndicate. They did not see the competition 
they would bring to the shade-grown tobacco growers of this 
country. Do you believe, as Republican members of the com- 
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mittee and especially of the Ways and Means Committee, that 
you would stand for a competition almost equal to that you pro- 
duce in America? Do you believe you would permit such 
competition without the barriers of tariff rates? No. Do you 
think you would not ask for tariff rates that would make it 
impossible for such competition to be brought against a home- 
made product? Do you believe that the Members who represent 
districts which are somewhat subservient to the will of the 
steel, aluminum, glass, and textile trusts would stand for a 
competition which permits nearly a 50 per cent competition 
in their line to be imported without barriers of tariff provision 
so high as to cut out that competition? 

Members of the committee, you should treat us fairly. I had 
hoped you would report a bill that I could vote for. I came to 
Washington in answer to the call for tariff revision for agricul- 
ture. I came here to answer the call for farm relief. 

Now, a number have talked about competition in potatoes. 
You should give protection not only to potatoes but to fruits and 
vegetables, as well as many other things produced by those 
people who get up early in the morning and go out and toil 
through the day and When they come home tired at night they 
know not what the return of their labor will be. 

We are producing about 11,000,000 pounds of shade-grown to- 
bacco in the Connecticut Valley, Georgia, and Florida and 
importing 6,000,000 from the island of Sumatra, and of the 
11,000,000 pounds that we are producing there is from 10 per 
cent to 40 per cent unfit for wrappers on cigars, and after 
deducting that percentage you have reduced down to around 
8,000,000 pounds of American shade-grown wrappers, in com- 
parison with an importation of 6,000,000 pounds, and thereby 
almost dividing equally the consumption of wrapper tobacco. 
This is why a protective duty will be effective. Make the rate 
high enough to make it protective. That is what you Repub- 
licans believe in a tariff for. 

There is a class of cigars called class A, and a lot of the 
manufacturers of that grade use Florida and Connecticut wrap- 
pers, but there is a foreign-owned syndicate that is importing 
tobacco through the port of New York that wants to supply the 
cigar makers and put out of business the people who are pro- 
ducing this type of tobacco in this country. 

My friends, they have even gone out to Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin and poisoned the minds of the binder and filler 
people to the extent of saying, “If you will help us reduce the 
duty on this foreign-made wrapper tobacco, then we will buy 
more of your tobacco.” 

I wish I had here for an illustration before the Members of 
the House a cigar wrapped each with a Connecticut wrapper 
and a cigar wrapped with a Florida wrapper and a cigar 
wrapped with a Sumatra wrapper, and not one out of a dozen 
men in this House would know the difference as to which 
wrapped cigar they were smoking nor what the difference in 
flavor would be. 

Do you think that if you were to cut off the importation of 
Sumatra tobacco you would stop the making of cigars? No; 
you would not. Americans are smoking cigars and there would 
be just as much binder and filler tobacco grown and used in 
this country as if they were importing and using nothing but 
Sumatra wrapper. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has given a good deal of study to 
this subject, I know, and has valuable information. I was 
wondering what rate, in his judgment, would give reasonable 
protection and at the same time would not injuriously affect 
the quality or the price of the cigar that now retails, say, for 
5 cents. 

Mr. YON. The present rate on Sumatra tobacco permits the 
importation of a great quantity, which they sell as low as $2.40 
a pound, and this is sold directly in competition with the 
cheaper and the medium grades of Florida and Connecticut 
wrapper, and it takes up a great deal of the material they are 
using for wrapper on 5-cent cigars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Florida five additional minutes. 

Mr. YON. If we could get another $1 on the $2.10 we now 


have, it would be a great help. 

Mr. COX. Something has been said upon the floor to the 
effect that the tobacco that you have particular reference to is 
inferior in quality to the Sumatra tobacco that is imported. 

Mr. YON. No; I do not say it is inferior and will not permit 
such an impression to go in the Recorp, for I can not get to 
that conclusion. 
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Mr. COX. I understand, but the statement has been made 
upon the floor here that it is not as good. What was the evi- 
dence before the committee on that particular point? 

Mr, YON. That is in the hearings. 

Mr. COX. Did not the evidence sustain the contention that 
the domestic tobacco is superior in quality? 

Mr. YON. Yes. And it is used on high-priced cigars the 
same as the Sumatra, but the big field is the 5-cent cigar. 
Now I want to call your attention to some of the conclusions 
that the committee has come to that are erroneous. 

In the first place they wanted to question some of my wit- 
nesses. For instance, there was the claim made that there was 
too much of a discrepancy between the price paid for labor 
in 1914 and what was paid in 1928. 

On our tobacco farms, if he is a 1-horse farmer, he has 4 
or 5 acres of shade and some sun tobacco. If he plants 10 
acres or more he has to have considerable hired help besides the 
help in his own family. This help is furnished with a house 
to live in and a little garden patch so that he makes a great 
deal of the things that he eats in his home, and before 1914 
and up to that time they did not have to pay more than from 
50 cents to a dollar a day, which was a good wage. Now, a 
dollar and a half generally is the wage for a man on a farm 
and it does not go as far as 75 cents or a dollar did in 1914, 
and then they did not have to overcome many of the things 
that they have now. 

One member of the committee made an issue of the fact that 
if our fields have become infected with blackshank then we 
ought to go out of the business. I may tell you folks that we 
are overcoming this trouble to a great extent, but, of course, 
it has cost the planters a great deal of money; but they are 
planted in this work and it is hard for them to pull up and 
leave it. It is just like some of you fellows would hate to 
break up your home and see it pass out of existence. 

The importers have done everything to defeat us even to 
misrepresent the binder and filler growers before the Ways 
and Means Committee. To show you, I have a wire here which 
I received this morning from a constituent of mine who was 
in Wisconsin this spring getting evidence as to how the people 
of Wisconsin feel about this tariff increase, and this telegram 
I will read to the committee, so as to show you that the evi- 
dence produced by one Mr. Ela as to what he purported to be 
the wishes of binder and filler growers toward this schedule 
was not warranted. The telegram reads as follows: 

May 16, 1929. 
Hon, THoMAs A. Yon, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 

My personal experience in Wisconsin on tobacco tariff was that the 
tobacco growers that I talked to were all in favor of a raise in tariff. 
They did not give anyone the authority to speak for lower tariff on 
tobacco, and they said they did not want lower tariff. 

A. E. Watson. 


I hope that the committee will make it possible in bringing 
in a rule that will give an opportunity to offer to amend this 
one particular schedule. 

Before closing I will add that even though your bill has been 
drawn up to aid fruits, vegetables, and other products—that is, 
Florida produced—you have disappointed me not only in Sched- 
ule 6 but also by retaining pine tar, pitch, and turpentine on the 
free list. Pine tar particularly should be considered again and 
placed on at least a 2-cent per pound duty basis. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Srcrr]. 

Mr. SEGER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I want, first, to compliment the leader on the Democratic side 
(Mr. GARNER] on having on that side a new spellbinder in the 
place of the gentleman from -Texas, Mr. ConNALLY, who went 
to the Senate. 

It is axiomatic in the writing of a tariff bill that the framers 
ean not please everybody. This bill does not establish a prece- 
dent by breaking down this axiom. It is my opinion that the 
committee, faced with a most difficult task, did well. The 
members of the committee deserve the thanks of the House. 
They have a right to ask that our criticism be constructive. 

By the title of this bill we seek “ to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes.” 

The gentleman from Oklahoma in his remarks last week 
expressed fears for the constitutionality of the bill because the 
preamble carries the words “to protect American labor.” I 
am not a constitutional lawyer, but I know that any tariff bill 
to be helpful must be framed so as to protect American labor, 
whether the words appear in the preamble or not. 
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It was recognized in the last campaign that the textile indus- 
try of our country was one of the two or three major industries 
in sore distress. The President emphasized this in his address 
at Boston, and I wish to emphasize here that if any industry 
needs encouragement it is the textile, and if any element of 
American labor needs protection it is that element employed in 
our textile mills. 

My discussion to-day will deal chiefly with the woolen and 
worsted end of the textile industry, inasmuch as it is one of 
the outstanding industries in the district I represent. 

Representatives of our woolen mills came before the com- 
mittee in its hearings and described how these mills are yield- 
ing to foreign competition from countries where the wage and 
living standards are vastly inferior to our own and how the 
employment of American textile labor is decreasing. These 
mills did not ask enormous tariff increases; they asked for a 
square deal in the change from foreign valuations as a dutiable 
basis in their schedule to American valuations. 

These representatives asked the committee to do for them 
what it did for the chemical and dye industry in 1922. 

American valuations is not new in our tariff discussions, The 
system was favored by the House in 1922, but rejected by the 
Senate. The chemical and dye industry, in which the system is 
properly retained in the present bill, admits its very existence 
was saved through its operation. The Commissioner of Customs 
of the United States told the committee in its hearings that the 
system had worked well in this industry. 

While admitting that “the abandonment of foreign value as 
a basis of assessment of ad valorem duties is now the subject of 
considerable discussion,” Mr. Mills, Undersecretary of the Treas- 
1ry, in his testimony, said that it was a question of policy strictly 
up to the Congress to determine on a change or not. Repre- 
sentatives of labor and agriculture stressed before the committee 
the advantages of American valuation, and President Hoover, 
in his first message to the Congress, indicated he was most recep- 
tive to an improvement over the present system of foreign valu- 
ations. 

I am sorry that the committee did not give favorable consid- 
eration to American valuations. I believe there is sentiment for 
it in the committee, and I feel certain that there is a strong 
growing sentiment for it in this House. The more I study it the 
more I look upon it as an inevitable thing. Briefly, its ad- 
vantages will be in the elimination of unintentional or inten- 
tional undervaluation, the elimination of discrimination—in 
cents per yard or per pound—in favor of the low standard-of- 
living country, and the duty will be calculable and checkable 
within our own country because all the facts upon which valu- 
ation bases are predicated are available here. The committee 
in its own report states—and I quote verbatim : 


Foreign nations are discouraging our customs agents from obtaining In- 
formation on costs of production abroad and some prohibit such agents 
from making necessary investigations. 


The result, then, in the preparatory work toward the making 
up of this very bill, the committee to a considerable extent has 
had to rely upon reports made up by the agents from trade jour- 
nals and papers in foreign lands. 

Let me tell you the story of a worsted mill in my district. 

Forty years ago, after the McKinley Tariff Act, a group of 
men representing the best minds in the wool and worsted indus- 
try in the Old World came from Leipzig, Germany, to my home 
city of Passaic, then a village of about 11,000 inhabitants, and 
organized the Botany Worsted Mills. 

These founders acquired about 40 acres of land, since in- 
creased to 80, and erected thereon a modern plant for the spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, and finishing of wool and worsted cloth, 
employing at times as many as 8,000 persons. This concern now 
finds itself confronted with a situation which may mean not 
only the curtailment of its activities but the partial abandon- 
ment of its plant unless the tariff is so adjusted that they can 
successfully compete with goods, “similar to or competitive 
with,’ manufactured in countries where living standards are 
lower than those of the United States. 

Out of this original plant of the Botany Mills there have 
sprung other plants, located in Passaic and its environs, also 
employing many thousands. These mills face the same prob- 
lems I discuss to-day. In fact, two have been forced out of 
business during the last 18 months. Passaic is now a city of 
75,000 and the center of an industrial community of 125,000, 
whose future depends on the success of these industries. 

The woolen mills of our country must meet the competition of 
England, Germany, France, Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Japan, in all of which the wage scales and the living standards 
are lower than our own. The President has well summarized 
the situation in his Boston address. Let me quote from this 
address : 
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That our American textile industry and fits workers need solid protec- 
tion is clearly demonstrated by a comparison of wages, and it must 
be remembered that our most severe competition from abroad always 
comes in those types of cloths in which the element of labor represents 
the chief item of cost. A woolen and worsted weaver in the United 
States earns an average of 65 cents an hour, in Great Britain 30 cents, 
in Germany 20 cents, in France 13 cents, and in Italy 8 cents an hour. 
* * * The American protective tariff is the only insurance to our 
600,000 families who earn their livelihood in the cotton and woolen 
manufacturing industries against the wages prevalent abroad and the 
conditions and standards of living which necessarily result from them. 


In spite of this difference in wages in these countries the skill 
and productivity of the workmen, we find, are nearly the same, 
due chiefly to like mechanical means employed in the processes. 
So it can be seen that a tariff even in excess of that now 
allowed, based on foreign valuations, is not only unfair to the 
American manufacturer but increases the profit of the manu- 
facturers in the country where the wage scale and standard of 
living are lowest, while the duty collected by the United States 
from such country is less in cents per yard or pound. From 
this it follows that the importer will buy from that country 
where the duty charged—based on foreign valuations as of 
to-day—is less, owing to the conditions mentioned. 

In illustration of the discrimination in favor of the low-stand- 
ard-of-living country when foreign value is the basis for levying 
ad valorem duties, let us take a light worsted fabrie produced 
in all countries mentioned and compare the total duty on foreign 


value base with the same when calculated on American value 
base, 


France | Czech- 
and oslo- 
Italy | vakia 


United| Eng- 
States | land 


Ger- 


many Japan 


A.—ON FOREIGN VALUE BASE 


Wool costs per pound of fabric... 


1.55 
Manufacturing costs 


1.30 
2.85 
1. 42% 


’ 4.274% 


Foreign value 
Duty—Ad valorem of 50 per cent | 
of foreign value 





Compensatory on wool (specific 
duty to woolgrowers) 





Transportation 


J expenses 
profit 


and 


American selling price 


Tee duty on foreign value 





Duty— Gunpelie on wool___ 








Ad valorem at 28 per cent of 
American value. ........-...... 





Transportation expenses and 





Cost (foreign value) 


Total duty on American 
. |, RRS, 





150 per cent of foreign value plus specific duty on wool, 45 cents. 


The schedule shows that Japan has a decided advantage over 
Czechoslovakia, as Czechoslovakia has over Germany, as Ger- 
many has over England. All, of course, have the advantage 
over our own country. 

Besides this unfair competition resulting from foreign valua- 
tions, there is the attitude mentioned before which results in 
undervaluation, sometimes unintentional and sometimes fraudu- 
lent. The difficulty in verifying the foreign value of yarns and 
cloth imported to our country is admitted; and, after all, why 
should foreign manufacturers throw open the books and reveal 
their cost methods to our agents or producers? 

The Passaic Daily Herald of May 12, commenting editorially 
on this situation, deplores the fact that the woolen and worsted 
industry has not been protected by the committee writing 
American valuations into the bill. After pointing out how 
goods made in some suburb of Prague can be dumped on the 
American market greatly under the tariff designed to give pro- 
tection, the Herald says: 

American valuation would guard against this possibility and put 
all foreign competition on an equa] footing in seeking the American 
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market. When we in the Passaic district have so many thousands of 
operatives in the woolen and worsted business dependent upon the 
success of that industry for their livelihood it’s something to think 
about. Then the tariff takes on a bread-and-butter and ham-and-eggs 
significance. 


More expressive than elegant (CRowTHER). 

That labor in our textile mills is studying this situation, is 
worried about it, and wants something done that will be a 
remedy, that will be a guaranty of steady employment and fair 
wages, is shown by a letter prepared by the men making up the 
Botany Foremen’s Association and sent recently to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. These men say: 


We find it difficult to understand the opposition to the elimination 
of what we consider to be lying valuation. We can not understand 
how you can reconcile the same rate against the varying conditions, A 
yard of goods which may be made in England and costs, say, $1, will 
have a rate applied against that cost. The same article made in Ger- 
many may cost 90 cents and your tariff rate will in your foreign valua- 
tions be applied against that 90 cents. The same article made in 
Czechoslovakia will probably cost 45 cents and your tariff is applied 
against that valuation. The result is a 10-cent differential against 
England as to Germany, 55 cents differential against England as to 
Czechoslovakia, with a 45-cent differential against Germany on the same 
basis, to say nothing about the differential against us, which means we 
don't work. 


There is no insurmountable barrier to bringing about a 
change to American valuations, nor would we establish a prece- 
dent by so doing. In the chemical and dye industry, when it 
was at low ebb, the Government, desirous of having this all- 
important and key industry concentrate on the manufacture of 
chemicals for war purposes, had placed an embargo on this 
product. In the 1922 tariff act, as before stated, we placed 
the dyestuff industry on American valuations, although the 
American manufacturers now produce only about 600 coal-tar 
products and the Germans 1,300. The duty on nearly all of 
the seven hundred and odd foreign articles for which there is 
no Arferican “like or similar” is levied on the American valua- 
tion basis by calculation. The courts have upheld the language 
of paragraph 28, Schedule 1, of the act of 1922, reading: 

For the purposes of this paragraph any coal-tar product provided 
for in this act shall be considered similar to or competitive with any 

accomplishes results substantially 
the domestic product when used in 


imported coal-tar product which 


equal to those accomplished by 
substantially the same manner. 


The same help that was needed to reestablish the chemical 
and dye industry in 1922 is needed now to reestablish the wool 
and worsted industry. The same language used to place 
chemicals and dyestuffs on American valuations as a dutiable 
basis can be developed to place the woolen industry on such 
basis. 

It has been said that it would take an interminable length of 
time to change all the schedules to American valuations, 
Perhaps other industries do not need such immediately; but 
having been done for one industry floundering near the rocks 
in 1922, why can not it be done for another in like distress 
to-day? 

After all is said, is not every difficulty and disadvantage 
imaginable under American valuations present to a greater 
extent under foreign valuations? 

It will be said, perhaps, in answer to this plea for American 
valuations in the woolen and worsted industry that the flexible 
provision of the bill permits the President, after an investiga- 
tion and report by the Tariff Commission, to change to this 
valuation. I have faith in the President and his willingness to 
assume the responsibility under such provision. My answer 
is that protection is needed now. An investigation by the 
commission will take some time, and there are many obstacles 
to such investigations, some of which I have pointed out. 

Let me restate what I said at the outset: The title of this 
bill indicates we mean to protect American labor. This means 
labor in the forest, on the farm, and in the factory; and the 
best way to insure this protection of labor from unfair foreign 
competition from countries where the standards of living are 
lower than our own is to fix the tariff schedules on American 
valuations as a dutiable basis. [Applause.] 

The objections to American valuation in 1922 do not obtain 
now, (1) because we have learned a lot about how to make 
American valuation work from the experience with chemicals 
and dyestuffs, and (2) because the woolen-worsted industry 
has organized its costs, and so forth, in its Wool Institute 
formed more than a year ago. 

Every imported fabric can be matched with some fabric of 
American manufacture for duty-valuation purposes, 


~ 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLover]. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House, to say that I am very much disappointed in the present 
bill introduced, purporting to be a bill for the relief of agricul- 
ture, is putting the statement in a very mild way. 

I came to this Congress pledged for the support of agricul- 
tural relief as far as the sanre could be given by a legislative 
_ and I shall carry out that pledge to the very best of my 
ability. 

I do not see how any fair-minded, intelligent man can take 
this bill and give it a careful study as a whole, and show any 
benefit to the people engaged in agriculture. 

The principle of legislation should always be the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

Careful reading of the Democratic platform, and of the 
Republican platform, would lead anyone to believe that it was 
not the intention of either party to write a new tariff bill out 
in full, but to make such changes in the tariff as would be of 
benefit to the agricultural producers. 

The present bill not only takes into consideration every 
schedule of the 1922 tariff act, containing more than 1,000 
items, but also adds many more to that list. Out of something 
like 1,000 changes in the tariff schedule, there are not over 100 
schedules that have any relation or bearing to agricultural 
products produced by the farmer. 

It has been estimated by some careful calculators that this 
bill, when all of the raises in the tariff are effective, will 
increase the cost of living to the people of the United States 
more than $900,000,000 per year. There is about one-third of 
the population of the United States engaged in agriculture and 
horticulture. They are consumers as well as producers, and 
must pay their proportional part of this increase in living, 
which, if the estimate is correct, and it will not be less than 
that, but, in my mind, will be much greater, then the agricul- 
tural people alone would bear one-third of $900,000,000, or 
$300,000,000, and the farmer would be hurt by this bill more 
than he would be helped. 

If the Republican Party is really sincere and wants to carry 
out the pledge to the people of the United States to give farm 
relief, why did they not single out the basic commodities of 
agriculture that are affected by the importation of like produc- 
tion from another country and legislate on those for the benefit 
of the farmers and lower the whole list of tariff schedules here- 
tofore enacted, and which has been so high that the farmer 
could not prosper when he was forced to go into the market 
and buy the things he was forced to buy at the high price that 
the tariff mentioned has caused them to pay for it? 

There are several tariff schedules in this bill on agriculture 
that ought to be adopted. There are some that ought to be 
changed and adopted, and which would be materially helpful to 
the farmer if it stopped there, and some new schedules ought 
to be added. 

If you enact a piece of legislation that will put a dollar into 
the pocket of the farmer on one side and take out ten on the 
other, you have not helped him, but hurt him, and that is what 
this tariff bill will do for him. 

I want to take up a few of the schedules in this bill to show 
that the bill is not in the interest of the masses, but is intended 
to protect those that are already protected to the detriment of 
the people as a whole. 

Take the schedule on chemicals and paints. Under this tariff 
act paints will be materially increased in price and the farmer, 
instead of being a manufacturer of paint, is a user of it. Then 
when you raise the price of that commodity how can you say in 
this bill, truthfully, that you are helping the farmer? 

The farmer is not a maker, of cement, but a user of it. The 
tariff in this bill increases the price per barrel of cenrent to the 
amount of 30.4 per barrel. Then every farmer who builds a 
house, or anyone else as to that matter, must pay tribute to the 
manufacturer of cement by reason of this bill. Every builder 
who has any experience in the use of this commodity knows 
very well that it is now one of the most expensive commodities 
with which one has to build and which is used more, possibly, 
than any other one thing. 

Then you come to the farmer and tell him you are fulfilling 
the Republican pledge to help him when you are making that 
which he has to use more expensive to him. 

Go next to the glassware schedule. The farmer is not a 
maker of glass, but is a user of it. You have increased the 
price of that to him which will hurt him instead of helping 
him. The tariff increase on glass will be nearly $1,000,000. 

The same argument with reference to earthenware is true. 
It is increased by this tariff bill about 10 per cent, which, in- 
stead of helping the farmer hurts him. 
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If the Republican Party really wanted to help the farmer 
when it came to schedule 3 on the metals and manufacture of 
metals of wire and steel and others, instead of retaining the 
high protective tariff that you now have on pig iron and iron 
kentledge, at $1.12%4 per ton, why did you not lower it, if 
you really wanted to help the farmer? 

If you were sincere and really wanted to help the farmer in 
this bill by amending the tariff, why did not you reduce the 
tariff on fencing? Why did not you, instead of raising the 
price on woven wire, lower that? And hundreds of other things 
of like kind where you could have really helped him had you 
been sincere in wanting to? 

Why did not you change schedule paragraph 329, affecting 
chains commonly used by farmers for trace chains and like 
kind of chains? And, instead of retaining the high tariff of 
seven-eighths of 1 per cent as it is now, put those on the free 
list where he could have been materially helped? 

Why did you retain the high tariff provided in paragraph 339 
on table, household, and kitchen necessities which are taxed 
under this bill with a high tariff of 65 per cent ad valorem? 

This bill does not even permit the farmer to go down to the 
creek that runs through his farm to fish without paying tribute 
to the manufacturer of iron and steel. In paragraph 344 you 
have a 45 per cent ad valorem tax on fish hooks, rods, and reels. 
If you want to do him a little act of kindness, where he could 
have at least that much pleasure and recreation without pay- 
ing tax for it, why did not you put that on the free list? 

This bill under the pretext of helping the farmer in paragraph 
351 on pens and pen points raises the tariff 25 per cent. How 
can this be in the interest of the farmer and be brought in to a 
farm bill. under the pretext of helping him, when in fact it 
hurts him? 

How can you explain to the farmers that in raising surgical 
instruments from 45 to 70 per cent ad valorem, it is going to 
help him in agriculture? 

Paragraph 336 of this bill is certainly intended as a panacea 
of all the ills of the farmer. It raises the tariff on pistols from 
$1.25 to $2 each. What relation a tariff on pistols could have 
to farming is something the farmers are going to have a hard 
time reasoning out. He is prevented under the law from carry- 


ing one, from buying one, or selling one, and yet you are going 
to help him by regulating the tariff on it. 
You have in this bill a high tariff on horseshoes and mule 


shoes, and it costs a man about two times as much to shoe a 
horse or mule now than it did 10 years ago. 

If you really wanted to help the farmer why did you not 
reduce the tariff on the farm necessities? Why did you retain 
a 20 per cent ad valorem on crosscut saws that the farmer has 
to use if you really had any intention of helping him? 

We would like to have you explain how you expect to help 
the farmers by raising the price of umbrella ribs and stretchers 
from 50 to 60 per cent ad valorem? 

Why do you retain under paragraph 343 a tariff tax of $1.15 
per thousand and a 40 per cent ad valorem tax on needles for 
knitting, sewing, and embroidering, all of which is used by the 
farmer? How can you harmonize that the raising of the price 
on these things is going to help the farmer? 

The increase in the tariff in this bill raises the price of sugar 

to the users in the United States $240,000,000 per year. The 
farmers of the United States being required to use sugar in 
preserving their products for home and marketing, will pay 
more than one-third of this high tariff and will cost them not 
less than $80,000,000 per year. Applying the principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest number in legislation, how can you 
harmonize this raise with the principle just stated? 
Not one of the farmers in my district of 12 counties produces 
sugar, yet there is not a family in the whole district but what is 
a user of it; then they must help to pay the price of this expen- 
sive legislation. 

The reason set forth in the report of the committee accom- 
panying the tariff act, in my opinion, in no respect justifies this 
raise. It is argued that the domestic industries can not survive 
under the present price of sugar. 

The financial data submitted to the committee for their assist- 
ance showed overwhelmingly that the Hawaiian and Porto Rican 
industries are making an inordinate profit. The Great Western 
Sugar Co., which produces 50 per cent of all the beet sugar, 
earned 44 per cent on its common stock last year as shown by 
the records. Possibly the trouble between the raiser of the beets 
for sugar could be very easily discovered by taking into consid- 
eration the profits that are being made by the Great Western 
Sugar Co. 

In order to aid a few weak mills that produce less than 8 per 
cent of our sugar, this bill seeks to increase the price of the 
12,000,000,000 pounds of sugar used. Why should ail the people 
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of the United States be penalized by the high price of sugar 
in order to help the sugar industries in Colorado that we are 
told own 16 mills in one congressional district of that State? 
We are told that this company recently offered on the market 
22,400 shares of its stock, and possibly due to this bill they will 
sell high. 

If this bill should pass in its present form, certainly they 
would have a good market for the sale of their shares. 

There are some provisions in this bill that are all right. The 
schedule on dairying will help to encourage that industry. It 
does not go to the extent that it should. The tariff on corn is 
raised from 15 to 25 cents per bushel and may help keep out 
the importation of the corn and thus help the corn raisers of 
the United States in a small degree. Then you bring in tapioca 
free and hurt corn more than you help it. 

The tariff on wheat is raised from 30 to 42 cents; it does not 
change the present tariff as it had been raised by the President 
under the flexible rule provided by the 1922 tariff act giving the 
President the power to raise or lower tariff. 

The tariff on peanuts being raised from 3 to 4% per cent will 
encourage that industry. 

The tariff on peas, beans, and onions being raised from one- 
half of 1 cent to 3 cents per pound, will prevent the im- 
portation of a great deal of that into this country. There is 
no reason why such vegetables produced as peas, beans, turnips, 
and potatoes should be imported into this country when we 
have the land that will produce them in greater quantities than 
will ever be used by the people of the United States. 

The schedule of tariff on rice corrects an error that was made 
in the tariff bill of 1922 and slightly raises the tariff on that 
commodity, which is right. The tariff bill of 1922 on rice left 
out some definitions of terms that became very essential in 
dealing with this commodity. For instance, all tariff bills prior 
to the 1922 act had a definition in them as to what constituted 
broken rice. It was left out of the act of 1922, and broken rice 
bas been imported into this country practically duty free as 
broken rice, when it contained 90 per cent whole-grain rice, 
and has been exceedingly hurtful to the rice growers of the 
United States. I am glad that the committee saw fit to change 
that, and the provision with reference to rice is satisfactory 
to the rice growers, so far as I am informed. 

I believe that Schedule 8 should be covered by one declaration 
only, and that is that no spirits, wines, and other beverages 
should be imported into this country on any tariff rate or duty 
free, but should be prohibited when it contains more than one- 
half of 1 per cent alcohol and a high tariff on all drinks under 
that. In other words, that the importation of it to this country 
should be prohibited altogether. 

When we read the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States and the Volstead Act and the Jones Act 
and then read this tariff mentioned under Schedule 8 it is 
exceedingly hard to harmonize what you mean by this bill in 
reference to that. 

I am strong for the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. I wish it was like the law of the Medes 
and the Persians—that it could not be changed at all, and I 
hope it never will be. 

We prohibit, under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, anyone to manufacture, sell, possess, or transport in- 
toxicating beverages, and why is it necessary in this agricul- 
ture bill to aid the farmers, in the face of the Constitution and 
law of the United States, to reenact a schedule of tariff rates 
on spirits, wines, and other beverages? Let us stop the importa- 
tion of it altogether. 

Section S802 provides for a tariff on brandy and other spirits 
manufactured or distilled from grain of $5 per proof gallon. 
Paragraph 803 provides for a tariff on sparkling wines of $6 
per gallon and goes on down the line from paragraphs 808 to 814 
defining the tariff that is to be charged on the importation 
of these liquors into the United States. If the Republican 
Party is sincere in wanting prohibition, let us write one section 
covering Schedule 8 and see that further importations of any of 
the commodities mentioned in paragraphs 801 to 814 are abso- 
lutely prohibited from being shipped into the United States 
either duty free or on tariff. 

This tariff bill absolutely ignores one of the greatest money 
crops known to the agricultural people of the United States 
and one of the principal money crops for the farmer of the 
United States, and that is cotton. 

We are importing into the United States now about 250,000 
bales of cotton annually of long staple that comes in duty free. 
Several of the Southern States are to-day growing long-staple 
cotton, as fine as can be produced in the world, and why should 
this great industry of ours in the United States have no pro- 
tection against another country growing long-staple cotton 
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with cheap labor and under conditions altogether 
from ours and bringing it in duty free? 

When the people of the South who grow most of the cotton 
of the world ask for relief to this commodity of agriculture by 
the debenture plan or other plans that might be suggested, we 
are not permitted to give the relief they want and are entitled 
to have. 

The growers of this great product of raw material are denied 
any help under this bill, yet when it comes to the question of 
manufacturing it into the various things into which it is made 
the manufacturer is protected with a high protective tariff, and 
higher than ever before. 

Also, the manufacturer of wool and woolen goods is pro- 
tected with the higher protected tariff. The southern farmer 
that grows the cotton is not permitted to fix the price at which 
it shall sell nor is he permitted to fix a price on what he has 
to buy. 

Under the existing conditions now, before a seed of cotton is 
planted into the ground, the gambler in futures has already 
sold his crop for a fixed price and so manipulates the markets 
that the farmer has nothing to do with saying what it should 
sell for and nothing to say about the price he has to pay when 
he buys it back manufactured. 

If this Congress wants to do something real for the farmers 


different 


they should take up the bill that I introduced here on the second | 


day of this Congress (H. R. 715) prohibiting the gambling in 
futures on cotton or grain and pass it without a dissenting vote. 

A remarkable speech was made here a few days ago on 
the floor of this House by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] that should convince every man and woman in Con- 
gress that the gambling in futures is inherently wrong and 
ought to be prohibited by a drastic statute. 

I am in favor of passing a law to make it a felony to gamble 
in futures and forever stop it. I am hopeful that the farm bill 
passed by this Congress will in a large measure help to correct 
that wrong by stabilizing prices. It is only when they can 
cause 2 fluxation in the market that they are able to practice 
their nefarious business successfully. 

The trouble is, with the farmer, that his dollar has but little 
purchasing power. The high wall of protective tariff that we 
have been living under since 1922 and prior to that time has 
increased the price of the manufactured commodity that he 
has to buy and raised the price to that extent that when he 
sells his crop he can purchase very little on a high market 
with what he has received from his crop. 

If you are sincere and want to help the farmer why do not 
you help the Democrats on this side of the House to tear down 
that high wall of protection that you have around the com- 
modity he has to buy and then increase the selling price of 
that which he raises and by that means put him on the basis 
of equality with other business of the country? 

Agriculture is the biggest business that is carried on in the 
United States and all it lacks of being a success is being given 
a fair chance as it should have. 

One of the things that has hurt the southern farmer more 
than anything else is the high and excessive freight and ex- 
press rates that he has been forced to submit to. A very 
forcible argument was made here on the floor of this House 
a few days ago in which the statement was made that if the 
hungry were properly fed and the world as a whole were 
properly clothed we would have no surplus at all. 

The trouble has been that the farmer in the South, after 
he raised his crop, could not get that crop into the market at 
a rate that would justify the shipment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has fixed a rate for 
all commodities on interstate freight so high on agriculture 
products that the shipping of them in the markets is prac- 
tically prohibited. I want to see those rates cut at least one- 
half, and that done speedily. If this Congress would turn 
its attention to that and pass a measure of that kind for the 
relief of the farmers it would do him more good in quicker 
time than anything that can be done for him by legislation. 
Why not do it? 

The present tariff bill under section 1614 puts a 90 per cent 
tax on dolls and dolls’ clothes. What relation to the farmer 
dolls and dolls’ clothes has is something I can not. understand. 

Under section 1517 you raise the tariff on matches that the 
farmer has to use in making a fire from 8 to 11 cents per gross, 
You raise the tariff on hats, caps, and bonnets to about 15 per 
cent more than they were. 

I have gone over carefully the list of raises you have made on 
articles that already bore an excessive tariff, and several 
hundred of them have been raised to the point that is pro- 
hibitive and will raise the price of the commodity in the United 
States that the farmer has to buy from 10 to 50 per cent highcr 
than he is having to pay for the same to-day. 
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The Republican Party, after having put the high and ex- 
cessive tariff on all the commodities named above, answer that 
by saying, ‘“ We have helped the farmer by putting many things 
on the free list.” Let us examine for a moment the things 
that are put on a free list and see what they are. 

Some of them are as follows: Aconite, alose, asafetida, buchu 
leaves, ipecac, jalap, licorice root, manna, marshmallow, leaves, 
and flowers. 

Arrowroot; arsenic; waste bagging; broken bells; borax; 
bargundy pitch; corkwood or cork bark; eggs of birds; fish and 
insects; fish skins, raw or salted; whetstones; hoofs and horns 
of cattle and other animals; ice; iodine; old junk; moss and 
seaweeds ; nux vomica; Paris green ; pigeons ; saltpeter ; quinine; 
sugar-beet seed; skeletons for anatomy; spunk; teeth, natural 
or unmanufactured; turtles; whalebone; palm-leaf fans; and 
tobacco stems. 

The most vicious part of this bill is the administration fea- 
ture put into it. You are, in this bill, providing it with a pro- 
vision that will prevent you from ever hereafter having to 
amend a tariff bill. All the special interest will have to do 
is to each presidential-election year elect a man to the Presi- 
dency that stands for a high tariff and let him raise it to the 
satisfaction of those desiring it and to the detriment of the 
great masses of the people of the United States. This is the 
most dangerous power that was ever given to any one man 


| that undertakes to rule a democratic republic, 


The flexible tariff provision that was put into the act of 1922 
was the beginning of this. To justify the insertion of it in that 
bill it was claimed that it was necessary to adjust the tariff 
after the Great War. If Congress continues in this, of continu- 
ally giving and ceding away its power to legislate into the hands 
of one individual, nothing but chaos and ruin can be expected 
in this Government. 

We had a fair example of what may be expected in the future 
in the case of the raise or increase of duty on pig iron by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, which raised the tariff 50 per cent and which 
adds approximately $30,000,000 annually to the Steel and Iron 
Trusts. A large per cent of this increase of burden is borne by 
the agricultural people, because in the nature of their business 
they use many tools and implements made of iron and steel. 
Under the present provision the President of the United States 
could raise that 50 per cent more, at his will. 

Another vicious provision of this bill is giving the power and 
authority to fix values upon which tariff duties are assessed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The authority to determine the 
value of imports on which duty is assessed is lodged by law 
with the United States Custom Court. This bill would take this 
power from the courts and give it to the already powerful office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. This power is the equivalent 
of giving the Secretary of the Treasury the power to fix rates. 
This power ought not to be delegated by Congress to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or any other person. 

It is a self-evident truth that power to tax is the power to 
destroy. If this power is given to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and President, they could make or break any corporation 
now existing or any hereafter existing in the United States, or 
any other person. 

The American consumer would be at their mercy, with no 
appeal or redress in the court. This would be a surrender of a 
taxing power that is given by the Constitution to Congress, the 
body that is responsible to the people. For any branch of the 
Government to ask such power is nothing more nor less than 
seeking the right to encroach on the constitutional power of 
Congress, and after once surrendered it would be difficult to 
ever recover it. 

It would afford an opportunity for enormous graft and cor- 
ruption and a pitfall into which many men would find them- 
selves finally. 

We frequently heard from this floor during the argument 
of the farm bill that it had been carefully examined by Mr. 
Hoover and he thoroughly indorsed the bill. We have heard 
very little said, if anything, on the floor of this House as to 
whether or not the President of the United States indorses 
this measure. Evidently he does, because no protest has been 
made to Congress to this date by him against its passage. 

Will those now, who are close to the President, tell us if 
he stands for the provisions of this bill as it is written and 
introduced into this Congress? 

The building up of the high wall of tariff around the things 
that the people of the United States have to buy will limit the 
amount of these things they are permitted to buy, and the 
time is not very far distant when the manufacturer of these 
commodities, with the high walls built around them, will be 
left in the lurch with the goods on their hands that they can 
not sell because the users of them and those that need them can 
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buy no more than the money they received from their products 
will permit them to buy. 

Not only that, other nations are now patterning after the 
United States with their high protective tariff bills, and the 
time will soon come when an embargo will be put on by a 
number of the foreign countries against us, 

Just prior to the time of assuming the duties of President 
of the United States, the President elect, and now President, 
made a tour into South America with the hope of opening up 
hew trade relations with these countries, I hope we may be 
successful in this and find a market for every surplus crop 
that we are now growing or may hereafter grow in the United 
States. 

To establish these relations we must be fair and just. For- 
eign nations when they go to buy are like individuals; they 
ordinarily patronize those they are most friendly to. If two 
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merchants are living in your town and you like one of them | 


and dislike the other, you will naturally trade with the one 
you like. So, if we hold our foreign trade and increase it, we 
should be just to other nations as well as to ourselves, 

The Democratie Party has always stood for equal justice to 
all and special privileges to none. You have a great Republican 
majority here of more than 100 Members; it lies within your 
power to give special privileges to a few, to the detriment of the 
poor who can not protect themselves. You can establish this 
principle of equal justice to all if you will. We, as Democrats, 
on this side of the House stand ready to join with you in that 
kind of a measure, of giving equal justice to all and special 
privileges to none. Are you willing to do this, or will you still 
continue to serve your master by making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer? 

This bill you have introduced is in accordance, in a large 
measure, with the beggar’s prayer, when he prayed, ‘“‘ Lord bless 
the rich so the poor can beg.” 

Will the Republican Party in charge of this bill explain to 
the House and to the public why it is that when the present 
tariff duty on sugar under the tariff bill of 1922 passed by them 
placed the tariff on sugar at 2.206 cents per pound and then 
appointed a United States Tariff Commission for the purpose 
of advising as to the necessity of the change in the tariff re- 
fused to follow the recommendation of this Tariff Commission 
when it had recommended that the tariff on sugar should be 
reduced from 2.206 per pound to 1.54 cents per pound and 
which the Tariff Commission insists would provide ample pro- 
tection to the domestic industries? In view of this, it would 
be interesting to know how the Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress arrived at the conclusion that the full duty price on 
sugar should be advanced to 3 cents per pound. 

That the particular sugar interests need no additional pro- 
tection is best evidenced by the annual report recently issued 
by one of the largest companies, making 48 per cent of all the 
sugar, showing 171 per cent increase in earnings over the pre- 
vious year on its common stock equivalent to $11.22 per share 
on each $25 par value share. 

The tariff bill now proposed, in paragraph 402 proposes an 
ad valorem duty of 15 per cent on birch and maple lumber 
coming into the United States from Canada. The United 
States, and the South especially, ships large quantities of hard- 
wood lumber into Canada, and we feel quite sure if this duty is 
placed on Canadian lumber it will mean that Canada will put 
a duty on our lumber going in there and thereby work very 
much of a hardship on the manufacturer of hardwood lumber 
in this country. 

This bill takes care of the railroads, telephone and telegraph 
companies, by permitting them to bring in on the free list 
railroad ties, telephone and telegraph poles, and then putting a 
high tariff of a dollar per thousand on logs. In the first 
instance the product is used by a corporation, and in the last 
instance the logs are cut into shingles and a high tariff put 
on shingles, which makes them almost prohibitive for use, which 
the farmer uses principally, and this is given under the guise 
of helping the farmer in his farm troubles. 

The farmers of the South, through their Representatives, 
have come before the Ways and Means Committee, and their 
Representatives have stood on the floor of this House and 
pleaded for some protection for the greatest agricultural people 
in the world, the cotton growers, and asking that they be pro- 
tected by this bill, but they have been absolutely denied any- 
thing at all. 

With a fair degree of protection the South could develop 
all the long-staple cotton that is needed now or will ever be 
needed and used in manufacturing. With all the cotton raised 
in the United States, comprising at least 60 per cent of all the 
cotton raised in the world, we imported into this country last 
year 172,087,105 pounds of cotton, equal to 344,000 bales of 500 
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pounds each, at a value of $42,797,000. Of this importation, 
89,231,492 pounds came from Egypt, 28,304,970 pounds from 
China, 13,619,753 pounds from British India. Even Mexico 
sent us 22,168,784 pounds last year. 

If you are sincere in wanting to protect agriculture, why do 
you not give these people some relief when they stand and plead 
for it as earnestly as any other class that is to-day in need of 
help? 

You refuse him every demand that he makes for aid; then 
you turn to the schedule of the manufactured products from 
his cotton and you raise every commodity with a higher tariff 
than has ever been on it before. Why should conditions of this 
kind prevail? 

There is no common sense or reason in it. The farmer when 
he sells his cotton buys back in goods for his family a great 
deal of the manufactured products of cotton. You refuse to 
protect him in what he sells and yet you protect the other fel- 
low who has manufactured it so as to harm the farmer more 
instead of helping him. 

You have even raised the price of rakes and hoes and pitch- 
forks, and every other commodity that the farmer is directly 
interested in, so he will pay more for it in the future than he 
has in the past. 

If you would strike out about 950 sections of this bill and 
pass the remainder of it referring to agriculture, as both the 
parties in their platform pledged they would enact legislation 
in favor of the farmer to put him on a parity with other busi- 
ness, then you would accomplish something with this bill in- 
tended to be in the interest of the farmers, instead of hurting 
him as you will do if you pass this bill in its present form. 

I hope the bill will not pass in the form it is introduced be- 
fore the House, and you will so amend it as to carry out your 
pledge to help the farmer and not injure him, as you are going 
to do if this bill is passed as it is now. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mapes, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under. consideration the bill (H. R. 2661) to 
readjust the tariff and had come to no resolution thereon. 


SENDING H. R. 1, THE FARM RELIEF BILL, TO CONFERENCE 
Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution, for a conference with the Senate on the bill 


(H. R. 1) to establish a Federal farm board to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural comnrodities in inter- 


| State and foreign commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis 


of economic equality with other industries, for printing in the 
tEcoRD, Which was reported by the Clerk, referred to the House 
Calendar, and ordered to be printed: 


House Resolution 45 


Whereas in the opinion of the House there is a 
whether or not section 10 of the amendment of the Senate to House 
bill 1 contravenes the first clause of section 7 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and is an infringement on the rights 
and privileges of this House, but in view of the present legislative 
situation and the desire of this House to speedily pass legislation afford- 
ing relief to agriculture, and with the distinct understanding that the 
action of the House in this instance shall not be deemed to be a prece- 
dent so far as the constitutional prerogatives of the House are con- 
cerned: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 1, with 
a Senate amendment, disagree to the Senate amendment, and agree to 
conference asked by the Senate, and that the Speaker shall immediately 
appoint conferees. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
New York when he expects to call up that resolution? 

Mr. SNELL. Immediately after the reading of the Journal 
to-morrow. 

Mr. GARNER. And how long will we take in the considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. SNELL. We do not expect that it will take very long, 
not much more than half an hour. 

Mr. GARNER. The reason I asked the question is that a 
number of gentlemen want to know about what time they will 
be able to discuss the pending tariff bill. I told them I did not 
know how long it would take in the consideration of this rule. 

Mr. SNELL. It depends upon how much the Democrats help 
us in passing the resolution. If they are prompt and let us pass 
it quickly, it will take only a few minutes. We will try to 
accommodate them and pass it as quickly as possible. 


question as to 
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Mr. GARNER. Then the gentleman expects that there will 
be an hour’s debate, I suppose? 
Mr. SNELL. Not to exceed that. 


FARM RELIEF AND TARIFF 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein certain 
resolutions of the Kansas Council of Agriculture, held at 
Topeka, Kans., last Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a list of the men meeting in 
Topeka, Monday, May 13, representing the Kansas Agricultural 
Council, together with the resolution they adopted: 


Ralph Snyder, of Manhattan, president of the State farm bureau ; C. E. 
Huff, of Salina, State and national president of the Farmers’ Union; 
Cc. E. Brasted, of Salina, secretary of the Farmers’ Union; J. C. Foltz, 
of Wakarusa, member of the board of the State grange; B. G. Tharp, of 
Protection, president of the Cooperative Commission Co.; O. A. Sand, of 
Hutchinson, secretary of the Kansas Cooperative Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; J. L. Hipple, of Ford, member of the Grain Dealers’ Association ; 
H. L. Hartshorn, of Ford, vice president of the Cooperative Elevator 
Commission and a member of the farm bureau board ; Andrew Shearer, of 
Frankfort, member of the farm bureau; R, C. Obrecht, of Topeka, mem- 
ber of the farm bureau; O. O. Wolf, of Ottawa, vice president of the 
farm bureau. 

The resolution which was passed by the council: 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


“We are disturbed by the provisions of the farm House bill, which 
makes good declarations of policy but applies restrictions which will 
prevent them from being carried out. We hope that our Congressmen 
and Senators will use the most vigorous efforts to secure the enactment 
of the safest and most adequate fafm bill possible through the conference 
committees and in final action. 

“The House tariff measure as reported by the committee, although it 
contains some schedules helpful to agriculture, we feel is detrimental 
to agriculture as a whole. Under this proposed measure the increased 
eost which farmers must pay as a result of changes in other schedules, 
notably among these are the schedules dealing with building materials. 

“We fee] that since the fundamental purpose of this session is to 
correct the disparities and disadvantages from which the farmer is now 
suffering, the entire tariff measure must be readjusted to the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. In this connection we wish to put our in- 
dorsement upon the agricultural schedules prepared and presented by 
the farm groups and believe that these should be given much fuller 
consideration and expression in the Dill. 

“We protest against attempts of those groups already enjoying dis- 
proportioned tariff benefits to further advantage themselves at this 
time.” 


THE TARIFF ON BRICKS 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to make a part of my extension a letter I received 
from the Standard Clay Products Co. on the brick schedule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a letter relative to the brick schedule. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 


Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, the hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives which have had under 
consideration for four or five months the pending tariff read- 
justment are inviting fields to lovers of literature, art, medicine, 
history, law, and romance. As a matter of fact, the tariff covers 


almost every subject under the sun. A perusal of the state- 
ments, briefs, speeches, and addresses as printed in those hear- 
ings would make for more than a liberal education on the 
part of anyone ambitious to acquaint himself or herself with 
the absorbing and alluring history that lies in every subject, 
whether treated as a part of the dutiable or of the free list. 
Even the humble pin, if gifted with the power of expression, 
could tell a story of its origin that goeth far back, to a period 
so remote that, in the solemnity of a sonorous legal phrase, the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Animal and vege 
table life both figure in its history, and its development has 
marked the successful steps by which mankind has risen from 
the caves and the limbs and branches of trees to the present 
civilization so dazzling in its magnificence that its most affec- 
tionate votaries wonder if it too shall pass away, like some in- 
substantial pageant fades and leaves not a wrack behind. And 
the common brick has a story behind it which, if it were 
articulate, could tell in fascinating numbers inspiring prose. 
As disclosed by the hearings, the romance of brick is in- 
deed a fascinating story. Way back in prehistoric times prim- 
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itive man, when he found dews and rains would fall on the 
clay, discovered that if he took it up he could press it together 
and then the rays of the sun would dry it; and from that 
he learned to make something from which he might build. Then 
a little later as brains developed in primitive man, he found 
that he could put grass into the clay and bind it closer together 
and keep it from disintegrating; and then later on, centuries 
afterwards, he discovered the mysterious influences that lie 
within the great mystery of that greatest of all of the mys- 
teries—fire. He saw the transformation, as it were, take place 
when fire touched the clay; and he witnessed the marvels that 
sprang from that contact. 

The story of bricks carries us into the Biblical history of the 
Jews and the hardness of their lot when they had to make 
bricks without straw, and it suggests the reference made by the 
contemporary historians of the Augustan period that the great 
emperor found Rome brick and left it marble. Brick is a 
tremendous industry in the United States, but has suddenly 
found itself confronted with a menace from over the seas. 
Bricks are coming into our ports in ballast, which is significant 
enough without elaboration to any reader that understands that 
statement. Years ago, before the advent of asphalt, New Orleans 
was paved with square-block stone and cobblestone, most of 
which came from Liverpool in ballast, the steamers returning 
from New Orleans loaded with cotton. We paid little or noth- 
ing for the material that made up the pavement of our streets, 
along the river front particularly, two or three generations ago. 
As a consequence, we who remember those days know what an 
effect brick brought over in ballast can have on the brick 
industry in this country, where American labor at good wages 
is employed. 

I am not going to make this address too long. Experience 
has convinced me that long addresses, like long newspaper arti- 
cles, will not be read. Years ago a certain lawyer said in New 
Orleans about an act of the legislature, “It is too long; you 
ean stick the Lord’s Prayer in one of its sentences and the 
Sermon on the Mount in one of its paragraphs. Nobody will 
ever read it or understand it.” I am going to make this exten- 
sion a short one and follow the Latin maxim, “ multum in 
parvo.” In other words, I am going to compress much wisdom 
into these few lines by giving you the thought of the Standard 
Clay Products Co., who are among my constituents. Their 
views should be of interest to brick men throughout the United 
States, and particularly to those in the remote interior, as we 
still delight to phrase it, and far from our great ports of the 
Gulf and the Atlantic Ocean. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 13, 1929. 
Hon. JaMEs O’CONNOR, 
Care of House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O'Connor: The manufacturers of common brick in Louisiana 
have noticed that some of the statements appearing in the press 
ascribed to Members of Congress, commenting upon the report of the 
tariff committee of the House Ways and Means Committee, have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the proposed tariff on common building brick 
will increase the cost of the building to the farmer. 

A common building brick by its very nature can only be transported 
a short distance from its place of manufacture. Up to the present 
time the metropolitan area of New York, which consumes 20 per cent 
of all building brick manufactured in the United States, has received 
95 per cent of all brick imported. Manufacturers of common brick 
located in the small towns throughout the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, are the only ones who have seriously been 
affected to date. These men who are forced by the nature of their 
commodity to depend entirely upon the New York market have been 
very dangerously crippled by imported brick being sold to the dealers 
at prices below the cost of the domestic production. J 

It is a physical impossibility for any of the brick manufactured in 
those three States to be delivered beyond the immediate vicinity of their 
plants, and the sale price of the brick in that area does not have the 
slightest effect upon the price of brick in any other locality in the 
United States. 

The idea that has been expressed that a tariff upon common brick 
would affect the price which the farmer had to pay for his building is 
entirely an erroneous one, The only point where imported brick can 
ever affect prices is in the immediate vicinity of the Atlantic seaboard 
and Gulf States. 

The particular interest which manufacturers in this State take in 
this subject is the positive information which we have that it is the 
ultimate intention of the importers to first obtain a foothold in the 
metropolitan area of New York and then spread out along the entire 
seaboard of the United States. 

We realize that the tariff would have to be considerably higher than 
the $1.25 which has been proposed to stop the importation of foreign 
brick. We are, however, hopeful that it will discourage the present 
plans upon the part of the importers, which have been to greatly in- 
crease the importation and after obtaining control of business in New 
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York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, to spread out and establish market- 
ing stations in our State, 

We sincerely trust that as Representative of this great State you 
will do all within your power to maintain a tariff on common brick, 
and that you will attempt in every way possible to explain to those 
Congressmen from inland States, who are, we understand at the present 
time, protesting against the tariff on brick, that this tariff can in no 
way affect them. 

Common brick are sold in the immediate vicinity of the plant which 
manufactures them, and because of the excessive railroad freight 
charges it is impossible for brick manufacturers in any one district to 
go into another district and enter into competition with a locally 
manufactured product. 

We would like to hear from you upon this subject. 

Very respectfully yours, 
STANDARD CLAY Propucts Co, (INC.), 
GEO. J, LANGNECKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the reading of the Journal to-morrow and the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s table, and the conclusion of the 
consideration of the rule to send the farm relief bill to confer- 
ence, I be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the action to be taken 
on the resolution sending the farm relief bill to conference 
to-morrow he may address the House for 20 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE TARIFF 


Mr, NELSON of Maine. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a brief on the imperative 
need of an added tariff on Irish potatoes, filed by the Members 
of Congress from Maine with the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The brief is as follows: 


COMMITTEBR ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : In accordance with the suggestion of Chairman Hawtey, 
the Members of Congress from the State of Maine herewith file a 
supplemental brief relative to the imperative need for an increase in 
the present tariff rate on potatoes. 

TARIFF RATES HAVE 


NOT KEPT PACE 


PRODUCTION 


WITH INCREASED COST OF 


Tariff of 1890: The cost of production of potatoes in 1890 was 
about $1 per barrel. This tariff measure carried a specific rate on 
potatoes of 25 cents per bushel, or 41 cents per hundred pounds, 

Tariff of 1894; The Dingley bill continued the above rate. 

Tariff of 1922: When this Republican measure was enacted in the 
interests of American agriculture, the cost of producing potatoes had 
practically doubled over the costs of 1890 and 1894. The Agricultural 
Yearbook for 1927, at page 1143, table 486, gives the average cost of 
production of potatoes in the northeastern group, for 1926, as 74 cents 
per bushel, or $2.04 per barrel. The Fordney-McCumber bill raised the 
tariff on potatoes from 41 cents to 50 cents per hundred. In 35 years, 
although costs of production had doubled, the tariff was raised but 
9 cents. 

That this rate is entirely insufficient to protect the American market 
is shown by the fact that under it imports have steadily increased and 
the Canadian producers are constantly underselling American producers 
in the American market. The importations depress the market, keep 
it in an unstabilized condition, and add to our surplus problem, In 
1919, under a Democratic tariff bill, 5,534,472 bushels of potatoes were 
imported into this country. In 1926, under the Fordney-McCumber 
bill, exemplifying the benefits of protection to the American producer, 
there were imported 5,646,236 bushels. If there was need of a tariff in 
1922 there is need of one to-day. 

AMERICAN PRODUCERS CAN SUPPLY DOMESTIC NEEDS 
IMPORTATIONS 


WITHOUT 


The annual production of potatoes in the United States has steadily 


increased until it has passed the 400,000,000 bushel mark. Any amount 
in excess of 400,000,000 bushels constitutes a surplus. The American 
producer can supply the demands of the domestic market without impor- 
tations. Every carload imported displaces a corresponding carload of 
American potatoes, This market should be preserved to the American 
producer, 

This could constitute no danger of excessive prices to the consumer. 
There are many thousands of producers with no possible trust or 
monopoly. Competition in the home market and among home producers, 
all on the basis of an American standard of living, would keep prices 
down to a reasonable level. 
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MEASURE OF COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS SHOULD BE ADOPTED RATHER 


THAN THAT OF COMPARATIVE COSTS 


The present bill was conceived primarily in the interests of agricul- 
ture, and is being written by Republicans. The Democratic tariff 
theory of comparative costs alone should not be, and apparently has 
not been, overemphasized therein. The Republican theory of competi- 
tive conditions has influenced the rate on miny articles in this measure, 
and the potato farmer asks that it be applied in his case. 

There can be no question but that land, labor, and transportation 
costs are less in Canada than they are in the United States. The 
American producer believes that potatoes are produced much cheaper 
in Canada than in this country. However that may be, it is not the 
cost of the potatoes in Canada that disturbs the American producer, but 
the price at which they are sold in this country. 

The Canadians are constantly underselling the American producer 
in the American market. Imports have increased from 1922 to 1926 
about 281 per cent. The Canadian producer, in the spring, dumps his 
potatoes on the American market. Production in Canada is continually 
increasing, with increased threat to American producers and the 
American market. 

Canada is a large producer of potatoes and eften has a heavy sur- 
plus. In 1927 the production was 77,430,000 bushels, and in 1928, 
83,658,000. Production in the Maritime Provinces has increased five 
times in 10 years, and in Prince Edward Island ten times. Canada 
exports to Cuba and the West Indies in addition to her exports to the 
United States, 

The total consumption of potatoes in Canada for the calendar year 
ending March 31, 1926, was about 66,000,000 bushels, or 21,956,000 
barrels. Thus it may be that each year Canada raises a large 
surplus for export. In 1927 the surplus must have been about 12,- 
000,000 bushels; in 1928, about 18,000,000 bushels. This annual sur- 
plus she has to get rid of at some price. 


seen 


DUMPING 


Year after year the United States is the dumping ground of the 
Canadian surplus. During the fall and winter the potato growers of 
the United States and of Canada hold back part of the crop in 
hopes of a rise in the market. When spring comes, in March, April, and 
May, it is necessary to get rid of them at any price. The Canadians 
this year have been selling potatoes to their starch factories for 25 
cents per barrel. Immediately the American market went up to a 
point where it would pay anything more than 25 eents, plus the tariff, 
plus the cost of transportation, the Canadians commenced to ship into 
the New England and New York markets. This situation is not pe- 
culiar to the present year, but is a continuing one, and the dumping 
is a constant threat and a constant injury. 

So far as this dumping goes it is not a question of what these 
potatoes cost the Canadian producer, but a question of how much more 
they can get in the American market than they can get at their own 
starch factories. 

CANADIAN IMPORTATIONS AND THD CANADIAN SURPLUS A CONSTANT 

THREAT TO THE NEW ENGLAND MARKET 


Year after year the Canadian surplus hangs as a continual threat 
over the New England and New York markets. In years of large 
yield, when prices are below cost of production, the New England pro- 
ducer knows that as soon as potatoes reach the $1.25 mark the Cana- 
dians will be shipping their surplus into this market; and, accordingly, 
the American producer begins to sell at that price before it is flattened 
out by Canadian importations. This year cargoes of Canadian potatoes 
were shipped into the New England market while the price did not 
exceed the tariff—-by more than a few cents. A tariff of 75 cents a 
hundred would mean that instead of being obliged to sell at a peak 
of $1.25 the American farmer could hold off such selling until prices 
had gone up an additional 4114 cents a barrel. 

An increase in the tariff would also tend to discourage the constant 
planting of increased acreage in Canada. 

RECENT IMPORTATIONS AT LESS THAN COST AND THEIR 
NEW ENGLAND MARKET 

Following are recent prices of potatoes, recent importations, and the 

effect on the New England and New York market. 


PRICE PER BARREL TO FARMER 


EFFECT ON THE 


From April 1, the price rose gradually from 80 cents 
April 13. 

From April 13, it again rose to $1.50 on April 23. 

On April 24, the price was $1.40; on April 26, $1.25. 
gradually rose to $2 on April 30. 
$1 on May 11. 

The cause of this market depression is easily seen. Immediately, 
prices arose above 80 cents, Canadians began importations. Between 
April 1 and April 25, 250 cars of Canadian potatoes were shipped into 
the New England and New York market. These 10 cars per day, while 
they depressed the market, did not destroy it. Between April 25 and 
May 12, 500 additional cars were shipped in here, at the rate of about 


to $1 on 


The price then 
It then gradually worked down to 
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30 cars per day. On one day 70 cars were thus shipped. The market 
could not stand it and the price dropped from $1.75 to $1. 

In addition to these 750 cars there should be taken into considera- 
tion the thousands of bushels of potatoes hauled by teams and trucks 
into the United States and shipped in American cars. 

The mere fact that these Canadian potatoes can be imported so 
cheaply causes a marked depression in the market, without the importa- 
tion of a single car. Brokers call up, tell what they can buy Canadian 
potatoes for, and drive the American prices down. 

This is not a Maine problem alone. Depression of the New England 
market has its effect on the New York market, and that, in its turn 
depresses the Chicago market which fixes the prices on the western 
crop. The spring dumping of Canadian producers on the American 
market has a very injurious effect on the price of the spring crop of 
the Southern States, which are just beginning to come in. 


BERMUDA, CUBA, AND MBXICO WILL SOON FLOOD THE MARKET WITH BARLY 
POTATOES 
Bermuda, Cuba, and Mexico have become important factors in the 
production of early vegetables. This measure now carries a heavy duty 
on most of the vegetables which these countries have been raising and 
importing into the American market, such as tomatoes, onions, and egg- 
plant. With the cultivation of these crops rendered unproductive by 
this tariff, if no substantial tariff increase is made on potatoes, these 
countries will devote their energies and land to the cultivation of pota- 
toes and flood the American market with millions of bushels of early 
potatoes. As the price is often $5 to $8 per barrel in the early spring 
and summer, a tariff of 75 cents per hundred pounds would be practi- 
cally no deterrent to their importation. 


SUGGESTION AS TO COMPROMISB TARIFF RATE 


The potato growers of Maine believe that a rate of $1 per hundred 
pounds should be given potatoes, and that the same is justified by com- 
parative costs and competitive conditions. Knowing, however, that all 
legislation is more or less a matter of compromise, they now ask that 
the rate be made 75 cents per hundred pounds, but not less than 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The specific duty will be of inestimable value to the northern pro- 
ducer, and the ad valorem rate is necessary for the protection of the 
southern producer of the spring crop against the rapidly increasing 
imports from Bermuda, Cuba, and Mexico. 

Respectfully submitted. 

° Watiace H. WHITE. 
CARROLL L, BEEDY. 
JoHN E. NELSON. 
DonaLp F. Snow. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the act of 1922 the law pro- 
vides a specific rate of 45 cents per pound, but in no case shall 
the duty be less than 45 per cent ad valorem. The working of 
that schedule was to the effect that the industry had a mini- 
mum protection of 45 cents per pound, the ad valorem rate 
applying only in those cases where the price per pound of the 
imported article was in excess of $1. 

During 1921 the American price of 150-denier yarn was $2.75 
per pound. A duty of 45 cents per pound related to the Ameri- 
can selling price was $1.2375. Since February, 1929, the Ameri- 
ean price for 150 denier has been $1.30, so that an ad valorem 
of 45 per cent related to the present selling price is equivalent 
to 60.5 cents, 

At the time the law of 1922 was enacted the production of 
rayon was confined principally to counts or weights of 150 
denier or heavier and twisted four turns per inch or less, but 
that during the succeeding years the tendency has been for an 
increase in the production of finer sizes or counts, and as these 
finer sizes or counts have worked themselves into the finer 
textiles it has required the production of yarns not only of the 
finer sizes or counts but containing also a greater number of 
twists per inch. 

At the time the law of 1922 was enacted the yarn was deliv- 
ered principally in skein form, whereas to-day the manufac 
turers of rayon are required to put yarn upon special packages, 
such as cones, tubes, cops, quills, and so forth. 

That the evolution of the art, bringing with it the refinement 
in size, the requirement for a greater number of turns per inch, 
and special forms of packages necessitated a differential scale 
of duties to compensate for the increased costs to produce. 

That the specific duty of 45 cents per pound or not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem furnished essential protection as ap- 
plied to the sizes, twists, and the packages then produced, but 
that the rates were inadequate for the finer sizes, twists, and 
special put-ups under present-day conditions. 

The proposed bill just reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee eliminates entirely the specific rate of 45 per cent 
per pound under the proposed paragraph 1301, which reads as 
follows: 
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Rayon yarn, if singles, weighing 150 deniers or more per length 
of 450 meters, 45 per cent ad valorem; weighing less than 150 deniers, 
50 per cent ad valorem; any of the foregoing plied shall be subject 
to an additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. 


To illustrate the extent to which the new paragraph reduces 
the actual duty, we find from the Department of Commerce 
that the grand total of imports of rayon yarn—singles and 
doubles—entered for consumption and into warehouse for the 
month of February, 1929, was 1,261,430 pounds at a value of 
$992,151, or an average price of 78.7 cents. The size or counts 
range from 45 to 400 deniers. The report does not indicate 
the form of package the yarn as imported was put up, nor 
does the report indicate the number of twists in the particular 
items imported for that month. If all of the yarn imported 
was subject to an ad valorem rate of 50 per cent which, of 
course, it would not be because the sizes or counts run from 
45 deniers to 400, the average duty paid would be 39.4 cents per 
pound, as against a minimum of 45 cents in the present law. 

An examination of the analysis of the February imports, the 
latest available, shows a total of 1,261,430 pounds at a value 
of $992,151. Of the total of 1,261,480, 85 per cent of the 
physical volume is comprised of 100 deniers, 150 deniers, and 
300 deniers. Applying the rates in the present law to the 
imports of 100 deniers, 150 deniers, and 300 deniers, the duty 
payable would amount to $586,901.35, whereas the duty payable 
under the proposed law would be $365,247.30. Putting it in 
another way, for the month of February 85 per cent of the im- 
ports would pay only 75 per cent as much duty under the 
proposed law as under the present law. 

It will be noted that only in the case of the 100 deniers would 
a greater amount of duty be assessed under the proposed law 
than would be the case under the existing law. It must be 
remembered that the principal production is still in sizes or 
counts of 150 deniers or heavier, the percentage production of 
which in the year 1928 being 84 per cent. 

The figures below will give a comparison of the duty payable 
under the present law and the proposed law as applied to Feb- 
ad imports on the sizes of 100 denier, 150 denier, and 300 
enier : 


Duty payable 


97,897 pounds, at $1.13; $111,119, at 45 per cent ad 
valorem 
97,897 pounds, at $1.13; $111,119, at 50 per cent ad 


926,509 pounds, at $0.71; $662,034, at 45 cents 
specific 416, 929. 05 
926,509 pounds, at $0.71; $662,034, at 45 per cent ad 


44,375 pounds at $0.58; $26,050, at 45 cents specific - 


19, 968. 75 
44,375 pounds, at $0.58; $26,050, at 45 per cent ad 


11, 772. 50 
486, 901.35 | 365, 247. 30 


The above shows very conclusively the importance of the 
45 cents per pound specific duty, which by all means should be 
restored. 

The industry further considers it of first importance that a 
schedule of differential duties, covering the more costly sizes 
and specifications as to twist and special package, be incor- 
porated into the act, in the same way as these differences have 
been recognized in the proposed cotton yarn schedules. (See 
rayon brief, subpars. 4 and 5, p. 6748, vol. 12.) 

In reading the report of the committee in reporting the bill 
to the House, at page 115, Tariff Adjustment, 1929, Schedule 
13, rayon manufactures, one gets the impression that the com- 
mittee intended to give the industry more protection than it now 
has, but, in fact, they have in the case of deniers or sizes of 
150 and heavier reduced the protection approximately 50 per 
cent by withdrawal of the 45 cents per pound specific duty. 

Price lists of companies operating in Europe indicate that 
their home sale prices are, in fact, less than their declared prices 
for entry into the United States, which leads us to the con- 
clusion that even the present rates in the existing law present 
no serious barrier to the European producers. 

Please understand that the foregoing comments apply only to 
the proposed paragraph 1301, Schedule 13, 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Speaker, two additional telegrams sup- 
plementing those that I presented to the House yesterday giving 
testimony regarding the quality of domestic casein have been 
received. 
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There can be no reasonable doubt as to our ability to produce 
satisfactory casein for any and all purposes. 
I will place these two telegrams in the Recorp: 


New York, N. Y., May 4, 1929. 
Hon. C. G. SELVIG, 
Representative Ninth Diatrict, Minnesota, 
Washington, D, C.: 

All casein produced by our company in five States—about 2,000,000 
pounds annually—for years has received preference and premium of 
1 cent per pound over any imported casein. Have had samples of 
Argentine casein as inferior as the poorest domestic. Argentine produc- 
tion entirely self-soured of necessity. Domestic production muriatic, 
sulphuric, rennet, and self-soured, Any intelligent consumer knows 
methods of using either product satisfactorily. Increased importations 
Argentine this season at better than cent per pound less than last sea- 
son. Domestic producers holding their production, refusing to meet 
the cut. 

SHEFFIELD By-PRopucts Co. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 15, 1929. 
Hon, H. E. BArgovr, 
House Office Building: 

Are informed opposition to increase casein tariff contending domestic 
product not equal to foreign account of difference in feed to cows. 
Know by long personal experience this without foundation and that 
high-grade casein can be made throughout dairy sections of United 
States. What is required is sufficient tariff to stabilize market and hold 
prices above cost production. Your assistance appreciated. 

C. EB. Gray, 
President Golden State Milk Products Co. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, prevented by ill- 
ness from taking part in this debate I feel that I ought not to 
allow the discussion to close without putting my views on record. 
I have made a summary of past tariff legislation which I hope 
will prove of interest as well as of value in comprehending the 
significance of the tariff bill of 1929. 

Among other things, this is said to be a bill to “ protect Ameri- 
can labor,” although the inevitable effect of it will be to further 
enhance the high cost of living and make it doubly certain that 
the laboring man, under its vicious provisions, will be obliged to 
pay more for his meat, his bread, and his sugar; his clothing, 
his boots, and his shoes; the tools with which he earns his 
livelihood, and all of the necessities of his life. 

This bill also pretends to protect the farmer by increasing the 
tariff on agricultural products; but is not this merely a gesture 
with tongue in cheek? Every economist knows that as far as 
the export market is concerned nothing that we may do in the 
way of tariff fixing can possibly enhance the price of a bushel 
of wheat or a peck of potatoes in foreign markets. 

Neither is there any doubt that the increase of duties on 
agricultural and dairy products will enhance prices in the home 
market and subject 110,000,000 people, not engaged in agricul- 
ture, to the burden of increased costs of living. When this 
happens, of course, every wage earner who bears the burden 
will immediately demand an increase of wages and every pro- 
ducer who has to pay increased wages will raise the price of his 
products. And so the process of diffusion goes on in endless 
circles until the increased tariff burdens are generally distrib- 
uted. With increased cost of living everywhere prevailing, the 
farmer will find himself in the same relative economic position 
as he occupied before a charlatan school of political economy 
attempted by quack remedies to “encourage and protect him.” 

We are precisely in the same situation to-day as we were in 
when the Fordney tariff bill was before the House, 

In a debate in this House on that occasion I used this 
language: 


We have been tinkering with the tariff since the beginning of our 
history as a nation, and I presume we must record one more failure 
in the way of tariff legislation before we will be willing to take a new 
point of view. No tariff bill has ever been a success and none ever will. 
Ten years from to-day the Fordney tariff bill will take its place in the 
rubbish heap along with the others. 


Well, it is less than 10 years since those words were spoken, 
on July 20, 1921. It is now only eight years and the Fordney 
tariff bill is on its way to the “ rubbish heap.” 

I claim no power of divination in making that prophecy. I 
simply applied the analogies of history. We have been tinker- 
ing with the “tariff” since the beginning of our history as a 
nation. It is a matter of record that every tariff bill ever 
enacted became obsolete in from 1 to 20 years. 

THR HARMONY OF LAW THROUGHOUT ALL NATUBB 

There is a harmony of law throughout all nature which the 

chaitatan and the demagogue are prone to ignore. 


LXxI——91 
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The laws of diffusion and distribution which prevail in na- 
ture act and react with equal force in the domain of political 
economy. Formerly the demagogue, in administering his high 
protective tariff prescription, would try to put it down the 
throats of the gullible that the tariff duties were paid by the 
foreign exporter. He does not dare to venture that argument 
to-day. He always knew that the tariff duties were paid by the 
consumer. Now he knows that the consumer knows. Hence his 
resort to other subterfuges and attempts at camouflage. 

THE HIGHER THE TARIFF THE HIGHER THE PRICE LEVELS 

The consumer now knows that the higher the tariff barriers 
the higher will be the domestic price levels. It rises like the 
tide, gradually but inexorably. A law analogous to the law 
governing the flow of liquids comes into operation—water will 
always seek its own level, ever tending to reach the level of its 
source. In time it permeates every cove and estuary. So in 
time the rise of prices filters into every nook and corner of agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial activity. 

THB ECONOMIC BALANCE 

When the rise in cost of home products reaches a point where 
it equals the cost of foreign production plus the expense of 
shipment, handling, and transportation, then we have what 
may be called “ The economic balance.” In such a state, which 
is the ideal state of intérnational commerce, trade intercourse 
becomes fluid and easily adapts itself to economic changes in the . 
respective countries where trade relations exist. 

Thus if there is a shortage of crops or industrial output the 
deficiency is spontaneously and automatically supplied by a 
prompt and ready movement from other countries, with which 
trade contacts are maintained, as they ought always to be main- 
tained. The effect of this balance and this relationship is to 
prevent famines and hardships; likewise, and a very important 
factor it is, this mobile condition of international trade rela- 
tionship will automatically check profiteering and price goug- 
ing, an evil of which the consumers of this country have been 
the victims for the past 50 years. 

When, however, the rise in the cost of home products exceeds 
the cost of foreign production, plus the cost of transportation 
and handling, then the economic balance is destroyed. Then if 
you want to renew the flow of domestic commodities into foreign 
markets, we must resort to artificial means; we must pump them 
over the dikes and barriers by main force. Hence our predic- 
ament to-day. Hence the so-called farm relief bills, the ship 
ping bills, and ship subsidies. 

A REVIEW OF PAST TARIFFS 

The tariff question is primarily a problem in taxation. When 
the thirteen Colonies separated from Great Britain the first 
urgent question that confronted the infant nation was the 
necessity of providing a practical and adequate system of reve- 
nue. To accomplish this it was thought best to adopt the 
system of indirect taxation, which, it was deemed, would be 
less onerous to the taxpayers. The enhanced price of the im- 
ported necessaries or luxuries would thus be generally diffused 
and distributed. 

In order to obtain the greatest revenue from the customhouse 
it was originally aimed to impose the tariff duties on those 
articles most widely in use and most generally needed—prefer- 
ably on such products and commodities as were not produced at 
home—as tea, coffee, spices, and luxuries generally. 

THB TARIFF OF 1789 

While this was the purport and character of the first tariff 
measure, which became a law on July 4, 1789, its preamble 
recited as among its objects “ the encouragement and protection 
of manufacturers.” The framers were at least frank about it; 
so frank, indeed, that none of our subsequent tariffs was ever 
again permitted to contain this bold confession of an intent to 
foster and protect any special kind of industry. Imagine the 
outcry to-day among the farmers and the “farm bloc” if such 


+ a confession were included in the preamble of the present Dill. 


The injection of the protective idea raised a storm of oppo- 
sition. It was something radical indeed, and strangely novel 
in Democratic political philosophy. It was inimical, it was said, 
to a strict construction of our Constitution, and it was urged 
that Congress had no power to levy duties for the purpose 
of protecting any particular industry. “Its powers,” it was 
said, “ only extended to the enactment of such measures as are 
necessary to raise revenue for the maintenance of government.” 

To frame schedules specifically for the protection of certain 
special interests in order to promote a monopoly, having in mind 
the evils of monopolies in England and France, created by 
monarchical fiat, was not considered as within the constitu- 
tional authority of Congress. That argument had some weight, 
and the tariff rates were accordingly fixed at an exceedingly 
moderate figure. The average duties were about 844 per cent— 
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just sufficient to establish an economic balance and give the 
home made products a chance for existence without entirely 
sacrificing the revenue that was expected to come into the 
Treasury from foreign imports. 
TARIFF TINKERING BEGINS 

No sooner was the first tariff imbedded in our statutes than 
tariff tinkering began. 

3etween the passage of this first tariff law and that of 1816 
about 17 amendments were enacted, four of which were in 
the nature of a general revision, namely, the acts of August 
10, 1790; May 2, 1792; June 7, 1794; and July 1, 1812. 

THE TARIFF OF 


In 1815, at the close of the War of 1812, President Madison, 
in compliance with the appeals of the protected industries and 
of many others that had not been so far benefited, urged the 
passage of a new tariff law in which protection was to be the 
dominant feature. 

The act was passed by substantial majorities in both Houses 
on April 27, 1816. The Senate vote was 25 to 7 and in the 
House the vote was 88 to 54. This was the first tariff act to 
introduce minimum duties. Its duties more than doubled those 
of the first tariff. Their average was about 19 per cent. 

THE TARIFF FIGHT OF 3823-24 


Insensibly and gradually basic principles were forgotten and 
by the time the next tariff was framed—just eight years after— 
in 1824 the manufacturers who had profited so well under the 
protective idea in the tariff of 1816 were in the arena again for 
more blood. 

They had profited by the trial of the new principle. They 
had become wealthy—but there was a fly in the ointment. They 
had gotten bigger prices for their commodities, but they had 
found, though they did not recognize its significance, that the 
general commodity price level had risen all around, so that 
what had been a commercial advantage to them in 1816 had, 
in the meantime, lost its potency and they found themselves in 
1822 on the same relative economic level as they were when 
the tariff of 1816 was enacted for their benefit, 

The tariff fight of 1823 aroused widespread national interest. 
The greatest statesmen took opposing sides. For instance, Clay 
stood for protection and Webster fought against it. This was 
the more strange as Clay came from the South, which was 
against the protection theory, while Webster came from New 
England, which profited most by the protective-tariff system. 
This circumstance was in one respect a happy alignment of 
forces, for it tended to mitigate the sectional character of the 
dispute. 
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THE “ AMERICAN SYSTEM ” 


In 1823, the special interests, which had come begging at the 
doors of Congress in 1815 had now waxed strong and powerful. 
They had invented a new name for the protective idea—they 
called it the “American system.” Anything labeled “Ameri- 
can” in the early days of the Republic was something to start 
the eagle screaming. To-day, with all of the European coun- 
tries lined up in battle array under banners of the same im- 
port—exploiting nationalism as an excuse for cartels and em- 
bargoes against foreign competition, the term “American sys- 
tem” can not make much of an appeal. But it sufficed then, 
and for a long time thereafter. The protective system thus 
obtained its baptism and benediction under the euphonious and 
appealing title of “American” and the tariff act of May 22, 
1824, became a law by a narrow margin of but 5 votes in the 
House and 4 in the Senate. Its average duty was 37 per cent, 

The tariff of 1824 was considered as particularly partial to 
the South and West and it may be said that it was at this 
period in our history that the play of sectional and conflicting 
interest in tariff schedules began. Iron, wool, hemp, and sugar 
were heavily protected, which pleased Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and the Southern States, but it did not please the New 
Engiand States, which wanted low duties on those articles and 
high duties on its growing manufactures. 


THE TARIFF OF ABOMINATIONS, 1828 


Inside of four years the tariff of 1824 had created such dis- 
satisfaction that a new tariff was proposed and passed on May 
19, 1828. This act made a complete switch in policy. Its rates 
were so high and so unfavorable to the Southern and Western 
States that it was called the “ tariff of abominations.” 


THE TARIFF OF 1832 AND NULLIFICATION 


The protests against the “tariff of abominations” culmi- 
nated on July 14, 1832, with the passage of a new tariff. This 
act also catered to New England at the expense of the South 
and West, encouraging the products of one section at the 
expense of the other. For instance, the duty on iron was 
reduced while that on manufactured woolens was increased. 
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The passage of this act may be deemed the proximate cause 
of the nullification movement, in which South Carolina took 
the lead. A State convention was called at Charleston and on 
November 24, 1832, the ordinance of nullification was passed. 
This declared the tariff acts of 1828 and 1832 void and prohibited 
the payment of duties thereunder after February 1, 1833. 

CLAY COMPROMISE TARIFF OF 1833 

However, when that, the crucial period, approached assur- 
ances had been given in Congress that the “ obnoxious tariff” 
schedules would be modified and the defiance of Congress was 
never put to an actual test. On March 2, 1833, the new tariff 
bill was passed, sponsored by Henry Clay. It was more satis- 
factory to the disgruntled sections of the country and on March 
16, 1833, the South Carolina convention repealed the ordinance 
of nullification, 

THE LESSON LOST 

Although the modifying and mollifying schedules of the great 
compromisers’ tariff of 1883 diverted the threat of civil war, 
it did not touch the basic evil underlying the system of logrolling 
by which it seems protective tariffs must inevitably be passed. 

The inherent viciousness of this seems never to have been 
grasped by American politicians. To this very day the mere 
mention of a new tariff initiates a wild scramble for booty. 
The protective idea has simply degenerated into a cloak to cover 
sectional jealousy and avarice. In this lives the seed of 
national danger. 

THE TARIFF OF 1842 

The compromise tariff of 1833 fared no better than its prede- 
cessors. It reduced the national revenue, while, at the same 
time, it did not even succeed in pleasing those it was chiefly 
designed to propitiate. The home, or American valuation 
scheme, which had been tried out in it for the first time, created 
confusion and general dissatisfaction. This tariff lasted nine 
years. 

Then came the tariff of August 30, 1842, with average duties 
of 33 per cent and a return to foreign valuations. This, too, 
was only a makeshift. It was hardly in operation a few months 
before plans were made which led to its supersedence after a 
brief experience of four years. 

THE TARIFF OF 1846 

Robert J. Walker, the able Secretary of the Treasury under 

President Polk, and an earnest student of political economy, 


after a careful study of our tariff system, made an exhaustive 
report upon which was framed the tariff bill which was enacted 
on July 30, 1846. It reduced the average duties to 25 per cent. 


THE TARIFF OF 1857 


The national revenues increased so satisfactorily under the 
Walker tariff that in a few years it was found that the customs 
duties would stand another cut. Accordingly, under the tariff 
which became a law on March 8, 1857, the schedule rates were 
cut down to an average of 20 per cent. - And that, strange to 
Say, was done without much protest. 

THB MORRILL TARIFF OF 1861 

On March 2, 1861, on the verge of the Civil War, the famous 
Morrill tariff was enacted. The cut in the duties of the 1857 
act to 20 per cent proved too drastic to bring the required reve- 
nue for national needs. Accordingly its duties were considerably 
increased. 

THE TARIFFS OF 1862 AND 1864 

The protected manufacturers soon saw in the dire straits of 
their country the opportunity to aggrandize themselves upon the 
pretext of raising revenues for the maintenance of the Union. 

Constant increases in the tariff schedules were made during 
the war, the most important revisions being under the acts of 
July 4, 1862, and June 30, 1864. 

In 1868 the average of our protective duties was 48 per cent. 
In addition to this the people: had to bear the burden of an 
elaborate system of stamp and revenue duties. 

STAMP DUTIES VERSUS TARIFF DUTIES 


When the Civil War was over, the people naturally looked for 
a mitigation of the exorbitant tariff rates. However, the direct 
beneficiaries of the high duties were so well satisfied with the 
war tariff that they concentrated all the forces which their 
wealth could marshal in a march on Washington to prevent 
Congress from paring down or molesting the bulwarks of their 
power. From the point of view of the “protected” industries 
the problem was quite simple. The Government now in a state 
of peace was collecting more revenue than was required. There- 
fore reduce the tariff on imports? By no means. Remove the 
stamp taxes? Of course. And that was done. 

Precisely the same formula was followed at the close of the 
Spanish-American War. Instead of mending the hybrid Wilson 
Tariff Act, which put Cleveland’s second administration on the 
rocks, the stamp taxes went by the board. 
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THE TARIFF OF 1870 

At the close of the Civil War, the party in the ascendency 
considered its protective tariff policy no longer debatable. The 
justice of the demands of the people for a reduction of the high 
cost of living was, however, admitted. The problem was: “ How 
can the people be pacified without disturbing the high protective 
tariffs which the favored industries had so long enjoyed?” To 
touch these would be lese majesty. How, then, would they ap- 
pease the hoi polloi? It proved to be quite simple. They would 
take off or reduce the duties on tea, coffee, and sugar for the 
poor and reduce the duty on wines for the rich. And so the 
tariff act of July 14, 1870, was written into the law. 

THE TARIFF OF 1872 

But the protests of the people could not be suppressed by half 
measures. High prices still prevailed and the veterans of both 
the northern and southern armies experienced the usual post- 
war difficulties in reestablishing themselves in civil life and 
finding employment. Notwithstanding that there was $100,000,000 
surplus revenue in the National Treasury, poverty and distress 
prevailed throughout the land. Under these distressing condi- 
tions Congress again tackled the problem, and the tariff of June 
6, 1872, was enacted into law. The principle of horizontal re- 
duction was its most distinguishing feature. A 10 per cent 
slice was taken off the existing rate on woolens, cottons, metals, 
paper, glass, and leather. Substantial reductions were made in 
salt, coal, and other natural products, while tea and coffee were 
to be admitted free. 

The devotees of the protective idea were lucky. The panic of 
1873 gave them a potent argument to use as a shibboleth against 
meddling with their pet theory, so in 1875 the horizontal reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent made on certain articles in the 1872 tariff 
was repealed and an increase of 25 per cent added to the duty 
on sugar. 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION OF 1882 

President Arthur in 1882, in deference to the outcry for the 
abolition of the war tariffs and the reduction of the constantly 
growing national surplus, appointed a commission of nine to 
make a study of the situation. All of his appointees were pro- 
tectionists, so that their report was a foregone conclusion. 
They went through the motions of making an exhaustive study 
of the problem, but like the majority of our Ways and Means 
Committee of to-day they assumed that the protective idea was 
sacro-sanct and that the scope of their inquiry would not per- 
mit them to challenge its divine authority. Consequently, al- 
though they took volumes of testimony, the obvious, underlying 
aim of their research was not “ whether a duty should or should 
not be imposed,” but “ how much?” 

THE TARIFF OF 1883 


Congress did not take much stock in their findings. Each 
House framed and debated its own bill, and the two were 
finally whipped into shape in conference into a compromise 
measure, which became a law just before the Congress ad- 
journed on March 3, 1883. 

This tariff, while making many reductions, was far from 
satisfactory—the usual ailment of all tariff bills that ever were 
or ever will be created. It was designed to reduce the surplus 
in the Treasury, which had again risen to the $100,000,000 
mark, but in that direction it had no effect whatever. 

THE MORRISON FIASCO 

In 1884 the Democrats controlled the Congress, and to make 
good their election promises tried to return to the horizontal 
cut idea. It was figured that it would have brought down the 
annual surplus about $30,000,000. Although it was a Demo- 
cratic measure, 41 Democrats, led by Sam Randall, of Penn- 
sylvania, joined the Republican high protectionists in accom- 
plishing its defeat. 

The story of a measure which has failed may have as much 
historic value as that of one which succeeded. In the annals 
of time a battle lost means a battle won and a battle won, a 
battle lost. In the Morrison fiasco this was notably so. Its 
fate betrayed, the beginning of a fatal cleavage in the ranks of 
the Democratic Party which was destined to render ineffectual 
Cleveland’s subsequent victory. 

CLEVELAND’S STRUGGLE WITH HIS OWN PARTY 


The Democratic platform, upon which the victory was won, 
promised tariff revision without impairment of American in- 
dustry. An attempt was made to put through a bill framed 
along that line, but again Randall, from the high protection 
State of Pennsylvania, marshaled the protectionist Democrats 
to defeat it. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION NOT A PARTISAN PROBLEM 


This failure to carry out party promises established the fact 
that the tariff question was not a partisan problem, but rather 
a sectional struggle of localities thrown into a national arena. 
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Notwithstanding this setback, Cleveland persisted in the strug- 

gle for tariff reform. His annual message to Congress in 

December, 1887, sounded the tocsin for a renewal of the fight. 
THE FPAMOUS MILLS BILL OF 1888 

The Mills bill was shortly afterwards introduced proposing to 
reduce the 47 per cent average tariff, then the law, to an aver- 
age of 40 per cent. It departed from the theory of the Morrison 
bill in respect to a horizontal reduction. It was a carefully 
drawn and eminently fair remedy for existing evils and won 
out in the House by a majority of 13. The magic “13,” however, 
was not as lucky for Cleveland as it later proved to be for 
Wilson. The bill on which Cleveland set his heart was smoth- 
ered in the Senate, in which body the Republicans had a nrajor- 
ity. His courage and high sense of party responsibility cost 
Cleveland a reelection in the following November and Benjamin 
Harrison became President. 

THE M’KINLEY TARIFF OF 1890 

The dominant party, having regained the Presidency in the 
election of 1888, felt that it was incumbent upon it to attempt 
to write another tariff with less potential elements of danger in 
it than there were in the 1883 tariff, which had proven so disas- 
trous to party success. In the compilation of the new tariff, 
William McKinley, as chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, laid the train of events which later led him into the 
Presidency. But as a tariff creation it was not more successful 
than its predecessor. It raised the duties on wool and woolen 
clothing, besides loading many other necessaries of life with 
exorbitant burdens. AS a compensation—a fact of which the 
Republicans to-day might well take notice—it put sugar on the 
free list, notwithstanding that Cuba and the Philippines did 
not then stand in the same close relationship to us as they 
occupy to-day. 

THE HYBRID WILSON TARIFF 

Tariff making may be a fine sport while it lasts, but it is 
filled with many pitfalls. Cleveland had his idea of what a 
tariff bill ought to be, and so had Congress. The men who had 
protested loudest about the iniquity of the McKinley duties on 
the poor man’s clothing, and had been elected on that platform, 
now felt that a proper regard for their responsibilities as the 
Representatives of their districts required that a tariff duty 
should be imposed on the poor man’s peanuts. 

There was hardly a congressional district that did not have 
some favorite product which it felt should be protected against 
the “ pauper labor of Europe.” 

The burden of drafting the new tariff bill to carry out Demo- 
cratic platform promises fell on William L. Wilson, of West 
Virginia, the chairmz.a of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. The bill was reported in December, 1893. It put 
wool, lumber, coal, and certain raw material, and also sugar— 
both raw and refined—on the free list. The free-sugar feature 
was the cause of its undoing. The House passed the measure, 
but in the Senate it was amended out of all recognition. The 
duties were restored on sugar and increased on many other 
schedules, so that when it came back to the House it was far 
from being a tariff-reform measure. The House was obliged to 
recede in conference, so that when the bill was finally passed 
its average rates were no lower than the tariff of 1883. Cleve 
land was disgusted—and so, it later turned out, was the coun- 
try. He refused either to sign or veto the hybrid concoction 
and allowed it to become a law by virtue of the Constitution. 
The law was a failure both as a revenue producer and as a rem- 
edy for the economic plight of the Nation, but it could no-more 
be called a Democratic than a Republican measure. It simply 
showed that the financiers and special interests of the country 
had a strangle hold on both of the parties. 

THE DINGLEY BILL OF 1897 


William Jennings Bryan strove in 1896 to shunt the tariff 
question aside. Theoretically he was right—it was not a par- 
tisan question—but his attempt to substitute the free-silver 
issue was a failure. 

The Republicans won, and, of course, had to make another 
tariff. The failure of the Wilson tariff to provide adequate 
revenues justified the venture. The duty on raw wool was re- 
stored and the general tariff rates were put back substantially 
to the averages contained in the McKinley bill of 1890. Sugar 
again was a prominent issue and both the producers and the 
refiners were pacified by doubling the tariff on the raw sugar 
and continuing the differential on refined sugar which was in 
the Wilson bill. 

THE ERA OF ROOSEVELT AND TAFT 


The Spanish-American War, with its sequence in the Philip- 
pine Islands and the rise of imperialism quieted tariff agitation 
for some years. Taft, however, was elected on a platform prom- 
ising a modification of the rigors of the Dingley bill. The West 
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joined with the South in demanding a different set-up of its 
drastic and discriminating duties. 


THE PAYNRB-ALDRICH BILL OF 1909 


The President called an extra session of Congress specifically 
to consider the tariff and to comply with platform promises. 
The Congress met on March 15, 1909, and the trouble began. 
The dominant party soon learned that the tariff question was 
not a partisan problem—that it was all right as an issue upon 
which to win an election, but after the election was won, the 
real problem was to prevent the high-tariff Democrats and the 
high-tarif! Republicans from getting together to wreck party 
programs as well as party promises. 

The Payne bill met the same fate as the Wilson bill under 
Cleveland. It came out of the House a tariff-reform measure, 
but came back from the Senate in such shape that its sponsors 
could not recognize it. The slogan during the presidential cam- 
paign was “ Let the tariff be revised by its friends.” When the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was signed by President Taft, its only friends 
were those who profited by its favors, while the great body of 
the consumers, who had been deceived by the party platform, 
became its irrepressible enemies. 


THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF OF 1913 


After the election of President Wilson, Congress was called 
in special session on April 7, 1913. Before the session opened 
the Ways and Means Committee, under Oscar W. Underwood, 
jhad spent considerable time in drafting a new tariff bill, 
-even as the present Ways and Means Committee have done 
in this session of 1929. 

THD TARIFF LOBBY 


While the bill was under consideration in Congress, Presi- 
dent Wilson issued his proclamation against the Washington 
lobby which had marched on the Capital with its large staff 
of propagandists, financed by the highly protected interests. 
The Senate ordered an investigation which brought out the 
fact—well known before, but never proved—that tariff legis- 
Jation for upwards of 30 years had been simply a matter of 
logroliing, if not actual barter and exchange. 

MALEFACTORS OF GREAT WEALTH 


Yoosevelt had referred to “ Malefactors of great wealth.” 
He was striking at those great industrial combinations which 
undertook to regulate and control prices so as to put the 
consumers of the country at their mercy. Not content with 
the normal and even abnormal profits which special tariff legis- 
lation for their special benefit had enabled them to make, they 
had entered into trade agreements whereby legitimate trade 
competition had been absolutely destroyed. It was this repre- 
hensible conduct of the so-called National Association of Manu- 
facturers which led to Wilson's arraignment and the ensuing 
congressional investigation. From 1900 to 1913 upward of 
300 trusts, or trade combinations, had been formed. 

THE AIM OF THE UNDERWOOD BILL 


The aim of the Underwood bill, therefore, was to attack 
this evil. It was designed in accordance with a specific pro- 
gram based on the idea of “tariff for revenue only.” The 
rates were framed so that luxuries would bear the chief bur- 
den, while the rates on the necessaries of life were made as 
‘light as possible. 

The average rate under the Payne-Aldrich Act was about 29 
per cent. Naturally this substantial cut aroused the indigna- 
tion of the “malefactors of great wealth.” The bill also failed 
to satisfy the barons of the domestic cane and beet sugar indus- 
try ; consequently 5 of the Members of the Democratic delega- 
tion in Congress from Louisiana joined with the Republicans in 
yoting against it, while 2 Republicans and 4 Progressives joined 
274 Democrats in carrying it through. The final vote was 280 to 
139. In the Senate the bill was, quite unusually, not materially 
changed. The most notable amendment was the provision im- 
posing a surtax on annual incomes above $20,000. The House 
had inserted the provision imposing an income tax on cor- 
porations. Neither of these novelties was welcomed by the 
“malefactors of great wealth.” 

All together it was a carefully framed and generally equitable 
measure. It relieved the farmers of the burden of having to pay 
high prices for what they bought—relieving them in large 
measure of the incubus imposed upon them by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and its allies. The almost im- 
mediate result was the stimulation of agricultural exports, 
thus giving the farmers the opportunity to overcome the con- 
stantly recurring perplexity of how to dispose of their surplus. 

It showed the farmer, by a practical test, that his real 
enemy was the tariff; for the moment the tariff rates on what 
he had to buy were reduced his foreign market increased. For 
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instance, in 1913, under the Payne-Aldrich Act, our exports of 
agricultural products amounted to about 43 per cent of our 
total exports. In 1919 our agricultural exports had risen to 50 
per cent of our total exports. 


THE BIRTH OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


It was, of course, impossible to strike out at one blow a 
perfect tariff measure. Certain of the rates in the Underwood 
bill were soon found to need readjustment. In order to accom- 


plish this scientifically and justly, it was seen that careful 
studies would have to be made of cost production and a vigilant 
with conditions in competitive foreign 


comparison made 
markets. 

Consequently in 1916 a Tariff Commission was established, 
It was to be a nonpartisan commission. The old Tariff Com- 
mission, created under the Taft administration, was nothing 
more nor less than an annex to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. It only heard one side of the story. It was com- 
posed of the friends of the tariff—namely, the friends of the 
trusts. A new deal was needed, and this, the new nonpartisan 
Tariff Commission endeavored to secure. Up to the end of the 
Wilson administration it functioned intelligently and satis- 
factorily. Upon the return of Republican domination it was 
packed with “friends of the tariff” and otherwise coerced into 
doing the bidding of the trusts. Its researches, its findings, 
and its recommendations have been absolutely worthless for 
the past eight years. 

Nevertheless it has great possibilities of usefulness. But to 
fulfill its functions it should be composed of economists and 
not politicians. Furthermore, its reports should be submitted 
to Congress at regular intervals, and these should give the facts 
and conclusions briefly without circumlocution. The members of 
the Tariff Commission should not only not be partisans but they 
should be absolutely free of all interest—both they and their 
families—in all enterprises which might be affected in any way 
by tariff legislation. 

THE EMERGENCY TARIFF BILL OF 1920 


The presidential election of 1920 threw the national adminis- 
tration into Republican hands. The House had been Republican 
since March 4, 1919. With the prospect of early and complete 
control of national affairs, the House Committee on Ways and 
Means under the chairmanship of Mr. Forpney, got quickly 
back to their old job of “tinkering with the tariff.” The first 
fruit of their industry was what was called “The emergency 
tariff bill.” This contraption kept artfully away from the 
manufacturers’ schedules and devoted its attention to the “ poor 
and down-trodden farmer.” It proposed to impose temporary 
duties upon agricultural products for a period of 10 months, 
beginning the day following its passage. It was so utterly 
opposed to the trend of Republican policy in the past as to 
arouse suspicion. I said at the time: 


Wait until the Republican Party brings out its new tariff bill in the 
next House. Then you will find your manufacturing friends amply 
taken care of. 


THE FORDNEY TARIFF BILL OF 1921 


It was not long before that prediction was verified. It not 
only contained the valueless sop to the farmers, but revived 
the onerous rates in favor of the old industries that it had been 
so partial to in former years, 

The tariff bill of 1921 was supposed to be the last word in 
tariff building. It was heralded as the great panacea for the 
Nation’s ills. It was to revive agriculture and put the farmers 
of the Nation on “ Easy Street.” But, alas, it has confessedly 
failed. What has happened? ‘There has been no overturn in 
national politics, yet here it is, less than eight years since the 
famous Fordney bill became a law, with the promise that it was 
certain to regenerate the Nation, and we now have the Hawley 
bill of 1929! 

THE HAWLEY BILL OF 1929 

I am not going to add the Hawley bill to my “ wax gallery” 
as yet, because while we know what it is driving at nobody 
can tell what it is going to be or where it is going to arrive. 

It is sufficient to know that it has attempted to deal with the 
thousand and one industries of the Nation and embraces many 
thousands of items. It is quite obvious that no human agency 
is capable of handling such a program of revision in a few 
months and do justice to all. It is certain that neither this 
Congress nor any other Congress is competent, either in expe- 
rience, in knowledge of the details, or in physical strength, to pass 
upon such a measure intelligently in the few days given to its 
consideration. The membership on the other side of the aisle 
are taking it on faith, while we on this side must bow our 
heads to the inevitable, 
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THE FARM GROUPS PACIFIED 

It is manifest that great efforts have been made to please the 
farm groups. But are they pacified? If so, for how long? The 
dickering over the rates on farm products is a mortifying and 
humiliating illustration of legislative inconsistency. . For in- 
stance the farmers that vote dry have been very much con- 
cerned to obtain an increase in the duty on blackstrap, that is 
used in the making of alcohol. The Fordney tariff only gave 
them one-sixth of a cent a gallon. Under the treaty of peace 
just agreed to in caucus it seems they are going to secure a duty 
of 21% cents a gallon. 

SPECIAL FAVORS FOR THE FARMERS 


It also seems that the farmers are going to be permitted to | 
buy fence posts free of duty. They will now be permitted to | 


obtain the very latest Parisian models. But, alas, what is to 
become of our domestic manufacturers of fence posts? Their 
situation is surely pathetic. 

The duty on onions will also be increased to 2 cents a pound. 
The rate on potatoes is increased from 50 to 75 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 

THE FOLLY OF IT 

Hides are taken off the free list and are to be “ protected.” 
To counterbalance this the duty on shoes is put at 35 per cent 
ad valorem. My good friend and colleague from Mississippi 
boasted the other day on the floor of the House that he was 
sporting a pair of shoes that cost him $14. Under the new 
tariff, if it goes into effect, he will have to pay, as I figure it 
out, just $4.90 more. The average mechanic pays $5 or $6 for 
his shoes. If he wears out a couple of pairs a year, and if his 
4, 5, or 6 or 8 children are similarly extravagant, it ought 
to be quite easy to calculate how much the Hawley bill is going 
annually to take out of his pocket. 


Not only the mechanic but other persons of various trades and | 


occupations wear shoes. It must be remembered that we are a 
shoe-wearing nation. Even the farmers wear shoes. I am 
wondering will the farmer consider, in his reflecting moments, 
whether he has done well in taxing himself on the shoes he and 
his family wear in exchange for the problematical gain of a few 
cents on the hides of the few cattle he may sell to the Beef 
Trust? 
HOW THE AVERAGE CONSUMER WILL FARE IS THE QUESTION 

Perhaps the farmer is satisfied with the pending bill. It 
would not be a surprise if he were. Generally, everyone is 
satisfied when he gets what he wants. His dissatisfaction does 
not begin until he finds that what he thought he got has turned 
out to be a counterfeit. 

The question is how the average consumer will fare. 

There are about 12,000,000 adults in this land who are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. There are about 30,000,000 others who 
are not, but all are wage earners and consumers. There are 
120,000,000 people in the United States. They are all consumers, 
whether they are farmers or not. They have to be fed, clothed, 
housed, and supplied with luxuries as well as necessities. When 
all of these find that their beef, their sugar, their potatoes and 
onions, their clothing, and their tools and implements are greatly 
enhanced in price through the operations of this beneficent 
tariff, their reaction is not likely to be very cheerful. 

THE LESSON OF THIS REVIEW 


In this review of past tariffs the fact must be apparent that | 
so long as tariffs are framed with the object of ‘protecting par- | 
ticular industries, or groups of industries, the length of time | 


they are likely to remain in force may be roughly approximated. 

Such tariffs will last only until the high prices they create 
have had the opportunity to become diffused. 

There have been written two score or more of tariffs in our 
comparatively brief history as a nation. Not one of them has 
lasted 20 years. 

THE TARIFF NOT A NATIONAL ISSUE 

Our experience shows that while tariff legislation may be 
national in purpose it generally degenerates into a sordid 
scramble for booty—a selfish conflict between sections or be- 
tween industries and interests in order to gain a commercial 
advantage. 

The protective idea is used simply as a cloak for plunder. It 
has come to such a pass that if one industry happens to receive 
an apparently exorbitant rate the other industries, instead of 
demanding a reduction of the offending rate, actually have the 
effrontery to appeal to Congress to let them come in on the 
steal also. I have such a letter in my files now. The writer 
does not complain about the high rate of duty awarded to one 
of his allied manufacturers. He—think of the brazen effront- 
ery—only demands that his particular industry shall receive the 
benefit of a similar rate. 

The interest of the entire people; the healthy growth of in- 
dustry and the effect of the tariff on world trade are all for- 


| gotten. 
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The question must ever remain foremost, in any calm 
and impartial consideration of this subject, whether we are 
doing right, as a matter of political ethics, in fostering and 
encouraging this periodical modification of tariff rates in order 
to help commercial brigands rob their fellow men. “ Malefac- 
tors” they truly are whether of “ great wealth” or otherwise. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] argued the other 
day that this was a better bill and more truly national in its 
nature, because it distributed its benefits more generally through- 
out the land than its predecessors. In reply to that, I would 
say that such a distribution of tariff favors does not make this 
bill either better or more truly national. On the conirary, that 
very peculiarity mukes it even worse than its predecessors, for 
it extends and perpetuates the original wrong. If it was 
improper to accord special tariff protection to one class of 
industry in one particular place, it certainly is not an improve- 
ment in morality to make such legisiation general or universal. 

THE TARIFF IS NOT A POLITICAL ISSUB 

This proposition is simply the corollary to the preceeding 
proposition that the tariff is, in the last analysis, merely a 
matter of local and more or less supposedly conflicting interests. 
It is true, that the Republican Party has become committed to 
the policy of artificial stimulation of industry by protective 
tariffs. It is likewise true that the Democratic Party remained 
for many years true to the Jeffersonian policy of “ Equal rights 
for all and special privileges to none,” but the attrition of years 
seems to have broken down their steadfast adherence to that 
principle. In the matter of the tariff, the position of both 
parties has been, and probably is now, prompted more by politi- 
cal expediency than regard for fundamental principles. The 
tariff is essentially a scientific question—a difficult and abstruse 
problem in economics and has properly no place in the arena of 
politics. That is one of the reasons why the Tariff Commission 
was created. Individuals and prominent individuals too, in both 
parties will concede the truth of that. Many of the most able 
men in the Republican Party were never in sympathy with the 
high protective policy which the politicians in their party in- 
jected in their national platforms. 
OPINION OF HUGH M’CULLOCH 


In this connection the views of Hugh McCulloch, the able 
economist and statesman who served as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Presidents. Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur, may be of 
some interest. In the preface of his book, Men and Measures 
of Half a Century, he writes (November, 1887) : 


The United States is far ahead in the lead of all nations in the enter- 
prises, the industry, and versatile intelligence of the major part of its 
population ; with coal and iron in close proximity and in inexhaustible 
supply; with the finest and most extensive cotton fields in the world; 
with fertile lands enough for the homes of hundreds of millions of 
people; with manufactories of almost all descriptions well established 
and skillfully managed; with unequaled commercial facilities; and with 
abundant capital and cheap money. 

That such a country should need protection in its home markets 
against the competition of nations thousands of miles distant to a 
greater extent than would be afforded by a revenue tariff is a conclu- 
sion that I have been unable to reach, strong as has been and is my 
attachment to the party of whose economical—perhaps I ought to say 
political—policy protection is the corner stone. 

On the contrary, my conclusion has been that what was needed by 
manufacturers (to say nothing about our farmers, whose wants are 
becoming painfully pressing) and will become more and more needed as 
their protective power increases was wider markets for their manufac- 
tured goods; the very markets of which they have, to a great extent, 
been deprived by the measures that have been thought necessary to 
secure for them the control of the markets at home. 

Inactive as most of our mills are (very few being worked up to their 
full capacity), there is still overproduction, and manufacturers are 
combining to limit supplies and maintain high prices at the cost of 
consumers. 

Combinations for these purposes are the necessary outgrowth of our 
protective tariff, and they will exist until import duties are levied for 
revenue only, and as largely as may be practicable upon luxuries. In 
our zeal to sustain home industry we have overlooked the importance 
of foreign markets, which can not be opened to us as 
subject their productions to very high duties. 


long as we 


Havemeyer, the great sugar industrialist, put this thought in 
more concrete form, in testifying before a congressional commit- 
tee in 1898, by characterizing the tariff as the “mother of 
trusts.” 


HIGH PRICES NOT A SIGN OF PROSPERITY 


The cost of living has steadily increased since 1899. Taking 
that year as normal and giving it the value of 100, we have the 
following calculation on the basis of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties for 32 cities in the United States. The figures represent food 
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prices only. The increase in 
‘equally pronounced: 


prices for other commodities is 


Relative cost 
Near :? of living 
I cs inicitnthinilineiinsisnniinnnete 
1974... 
1915 
3036....... 


1924 (December) 

Ba CIPCONR ON } nk cin nnn cn nencemneindeannni ee - 
TB28 (DCCUDE) .ccnn non nn ccneee ences ener ecnmene 
BOZT (TCD) 6 neces cee tedncenmeneenesaonecsneesen 
1928 (December) 

The significance of these figures is that a man who had earned 
$5 per day in 1899 ought to be earning $14 per day in 1923 to 
be in the same relative position of prosperity. There may be 
some who are that lucky in certain highly unionized trades, 
but I think it will be found that few outside of the trade- 
unions have enjoyed this gain. 

On the other hand, unskilled labor everywhere in the United 
States is paid the most miserable wages. In the brickyards 
along the Hudson River the average pay is $3 per day, and upon 
that strong, healthy men are supposed to support and do sup- 
port big families. How they do it, with costs of living at 
their present rates, is a mystery. Bread, 10 cents a pound; 
butter, 55 cents a pound; eggs, 55 cents a dozen; and meat so 
high it is out of the question for the average poor family. And 
now comes this vicious, criminal bill proposing to increase 
the already exorbitant duty on butter from 12 to 14 cents a 
pound, and other articles of food in proportion. 

The Fordney bill provided an average rate on farm products of 
22.79 per cent. The present bill now before the House increases 
these duties to a general average of 31.37 per cent. It is worse 
than criminal; it is stupid. I noticed in New England last 
summer that the average pay of the textile workers was from 
$17 to $21 per week. And yet there was even a strike on in 
protest against a proposed reduction of 10 per cent in these 
miserable wages. And this, too, in one of the most highly 
protected industries! 

INFLATION OF PRICES MEANS A DEPRECIATED DOLLAR 

Taking this table of the increased cost of living as a basis 
and applying it to everyday life, it is clear that when the cost of 
living exceeds the 100 mark it means that the dollar is corre- 
spondingly depreciated. Thus if the cost of living goes to 300, 
as it did in 1919, it means that it will take $3 to purchase the 
things which cost only $1 in 1899. In other words, the dollar 
has been depreciated to one-third of its value. 

No matter how plausible may be the appearances of prosperity, 
no country which depreciates the standard of value of its own 
currency can be truly or permanently prosperous. One of the 
complaints of the farmers—in fact, the one which has precipi- 
tated the issue of farm relief—is the deflation of his dollar. A 
depreciated unit of value lessens fhe purchasing power of every 
class and of every individual in the country. 

We have gone on suceessively raising tariff barriers until the 
prices of everything entering into our lives are so enhanced and 
inflated that whatever advantage there might have been in the 
original tariff increase has been diffused and absorbed in the 
general rise of price levels. 

In other words, the boosting of tariff duties has proven to be 
enly a temporary aid to those benefited, while the damage to 
our trade efficiency has become fixed and permanent. The in- 
evitable effect has been to undermine the purchasing power 
of the dollar, the diminished value of which to-day is the true 
index of the shallowness of our prosperity. 

We may be able to control our own markets; we may be able 
to mulct the American consumers to the limit of their patience 
or endurance, but if our commerce ventures into foreign mar- 
kets it must accept world-market prices. The steel and metal in- 
dustries may, and do, send abroad their surplus output. They can 
afford to sell these surpluses at reduced profits because their 
overhead is already covered by their profits in the domestic 
market. The farmer either can not or will not be content to 
make this sacrifice. Hence, the demand of the farmers for 
special laws to enable them to dispose of their surplus. Hence, 
the equalization fee; hence the debenture plan and other dis- 
guised forms of subsidies. 

ARE WE DRIFTING INTO SOCIALISM? 

It is one thing, ana an exeusable thing, for a government to 

encourage an industry, for it is admitted on all sides that the 
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grant subsidies, issue debentures, and tax the entire people to 
practically carry on any particular industry. We might better 
have outright socialism than continue our present system of 
Government coddling and nursing. 

AN IMPOSSIBLE TASK 

Think of it! Nearly a century and a half of tinkering, back- 
ing and filling, amending, repealing, and renewing. Twenty 
separate and distinct tariff statutes of complete revision and 
scores upon scores of minor acts. Think of the time of intelli- 
gent men wasted in prolonged hearings, listening to the sordid 
appeals of ignorant and selfish hucksters without a particle of 
honor or patriotism in their souls. It is pathetie. 

If any other human undertaking had been botched so unmer- 
cifully through such a long period of time, the natural conclu- 
sion would be that those intrusted with the responsibility had 
not the brains for the task or that it was inherently and 
humanly impossible to execute it. Past failures are a forecast 
of the future. No human intelligence is capable of defying the 
immutable laws of nature, and every attempt in the future, as 
in the past, is doomed to failure. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Fri- 
day, May 17, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

18. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting report from the Chief of Engineers on pre- 
liminary examination of channel from Albemarle Sound to Point 
Harbor, N. C., was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 45. A resolution 
to make in order a motion to send to conference H. R. 1 with 
the amendment of the Senate; without amendment (Rept. No. 
9). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 3088) appropriating money for 
improvements upon the Government-owned land at Wakefield, 
Westmoreland County, Va., the birthplace of George Washing- 
ton; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 3039) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Labor to provide for the construction, equipment, main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of Government dormitories for 
women employees of the United States in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 3040) granting pensions to 
Indians who rendered valuable service with the armed forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 3041) to 
amend section 202, paragraph 10, of the World War veterans’ 
act to include honorably discharged men of the Regular Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, and fleet reservists and retired officers 
and enlisted men; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

sy Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 3042) for the 
erection of a public building at Athens, Henderson County, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3043) for the erection of a public building 
at Kaufman, Kaufman County, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3044) for the erection of-a public building 
at Winnsboro, Wood County, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3045) for the erection of a public building 
at Mineola, Wood County, Tex.; to the Com.nittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3046) for the erection of a public building 
at Wills Point, Van Zandt County, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 3047) to amend the Settlement 
of war claims act of 1928 (Public No. 122, 70th Cong.) so as 
to extend the time within which claims might be filed; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 3048) to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the National Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KADING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 76) author- | 
izing the President by general proclamation to grant pardon and 
nmnesty in certain war-time cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Maryland: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Maryland, favoring the selection of the summer 
home of the President in the State of Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Maryland, 
favoring the amendment of the copyright laws of the United 
States; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Maryland | 
recommending that the Star Spangled Banner be declared to 
be the national anthem of the United States of America; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

3y Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 3049) granting a pension to 
Gabriel Bolier ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3050) for the relief of John A. J. Darrah; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 3051) granting an increase of | 
pension to Anna Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 3052) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Howard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3053) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha A. Howe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3054) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia E. Chase; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3055) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie F. T. Hovey; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3056) granting an increase of pension to 
Eunice G. Trombly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3057) granting a pension to Marcia A. C. 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 3058) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lavina Corwin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A Dill (H. R. 3059) for the relief of 
Beryl Elliott ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3060) for the relief of Sard S. Reed; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3061) granting a pension to Emma F. 
Nations; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 3062) granting 
to Isaac Holt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3063) granting a pension to George W. 
Madden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3064) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy E. Gallamore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 3065) granting an increase 
of pension to Lavina Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3066) granting an increase of pension to 
Linea EF. MecCamon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3067) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


a pension 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3068) granting an increase of pension to 


Jennie Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3069) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Woodland ; 


Mary A. Shankland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3071) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Van Dyke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON: A bill (H. R. 3072) for the relief of 
Peterson-Colwell (Inc.): to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 3073) granting a pension to 
Narcissa Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 3074) granting an increase 
of pension to Calista Ealy; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3070) granting an increase of pension to | 


Invalid | 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3075) granting an increase of pension to | ; 0 e 
| testing against the impairment of the immigration act of 1924 


William Frederick Gross; to the Committee on Pensions, 


-deportation legislation ; 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3076) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa B. Noble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3077) granting a pension to George W. 
or to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. STEVENSON. A bill (H. R. 3078) for the relief of 
| John H. Cathes art; to the Committee on Claims. 
3y Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3079) for the 
relief of John EF. Hewitt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 3080) granting a pension to 
Isabella Randell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 3081) granting a pension 
to Lucretia Brubaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 3082) granting an increase 
of pension to Lizzie M. Henry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

414. By Mr. ALLGOOD: Petition of numerous citizens of 
New Jersey, protesting against the impairment of the immigra- 
tion act of 1924 by the repeal or suspension of the national- 
origins clause, and asking that Mexico and Latin-American 
countries be placed under the quota provisions of that act, and 
asking for additional deportation legislation; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

415. Also, petition of State societies Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and numerous citizens of Massachusetts, pro- 
testing against the impairment of the immigration act of 1924 
by the repeal or suspension of the national-origins clause, and 
asking that Mexico and Latin-American countries be placed 
under the quota provisions of that act, and asking for addi- 
tional deportation legislation ; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

416. Also, petition of numerous citizens of New Jersey, pro- 
testing against the impairment of the immigration act of 1924 
by the repeal or suspension of the national-origins clause, and 
asking that Mexico and Latin-American countries be placed 
under the quota provisions of that act, and asking for addi- 
tional deportation legislation ; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

417. Also, petition of numerous citizens of New Jersey, pro- 
testing against the impairment of the immigration act of 1924 by 
the repeal or suspension of the national-origins clause of and 
asking that Mexico and Latin-American countries be placed 
under the quota provisions of that act and asking for additional 
deportation legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

418. By Mr. BOX: Petition of numerous citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., protesting against the impairment of the immigration act 
of 1924 by the repeal or suspension of the national-origins clause 
and asking that Mexico and Latin-American countries be placed 
| under the quota provisions of that act and asking for additional 
to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

419. Also, petition of Massachusetts Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and numerous citizens protesting against the 
impairment of the immigration act of 1924 by the repeal or 
suspension of the national-origins clause and asking that Mexico 
and Latin-American countries be placed under the quota provi- 
sions of that act and asking for additional deportation legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

420. Also, petition of New York Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and numerous citizens, protesting against the 
impairment of the immigration act of 1924 by the repeal or 
suspension of the national-origins clause and asking that Mexico 
and Latin-American countries be placed under the quota provi- 


| sions of that act and asking for additional deportation legisla- 


tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
421. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Philadelphia, pro- 
testing against the impairment of the immigration act of 1924 
by the repeal or suspension of the national-origins clause and 
asking that Mexico and Latin-American countries be placed 
under the quota provisions of that act and asking for additional 
deportation legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and 


| Naturalization. 


22. Also, petition of Massachusetts State Soe iety, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, protesting against the impairment 


| of the immigration act of 1924 by the repeal or suspension of 
| the national-origins clause and 


asking that Mexico and Latin- 
American countries be placed under the quota provisions of that 
act and asking for additional deportation legislation; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

423. Also, petition of numerous citizens of New Jersey, pro- 
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by the repeal or suspension of the national-origins clause and 
asking that Mexico and Latin-American countries be placed 
under the quota provisions of that act and asking for additional 
deportation legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

424. Also, petition of citizens of New Jersey, protesting 
against the impairment of the immigration act of 1924 by the 
repeal or suspension of the national-origins clause and asking 
that Mexico and Latin-American countries be placed under the 
quota provisions of that act and asking for additional deporta- 
tion legislation ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

425. Also, petition of citizens of New Jersey, protesting 
against the impairment of the immigration act of 1924 by the 
repeal or suspension of the national-origins clause and asking 
that Mexico and Latin-American countries be placed under the 
quota provisions of that act and asking for additional deporta- 
tion legislation ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

426. Also, petition of numerous citizens of New Jersey, pro- 
testing against the impairment of the immigration act of 1924 
by the repeal or suspension of the national-origin clause and 
asking that Mexico and Latin-American countries be placed 
under the quota provisions of that act and asking for additional 
deportation legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

427. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Edgewood, N. J., 
protesting against the impairment of the immigration act of 
1924 by the repeal or suspension of the national-origins clause 
and asking that Mexico and Latin-American countries be placed 
under the quota provisions of that act and asking for additional 
deportation legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

428. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of Mrs. E. Bar- 
nett, of Pomona, Calif., and 17 others, opposing the proposed 
change in the calendar year; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

429. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Ancient Order of Hibernians of Massachusetts, Thomas H. 
Buckley, 198 Center Avenue, Abington, Mass., chairman of reso- 
lution committee, urging repeal of national-origins clause in 
immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 


SENATE 
Fripay, May 17, 1929 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian in executive session, 
on the expiration of the recess, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


While the doors were closed, by unanimous consent, 

As in legislative session, a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 1) to establish a Federal farm board to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce and to place agriculture on a basis 
of economic equality with other industries; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Housés thereon, and that Mr. HAucEN, Mr. PurNeEtL, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. ASWELL, and Mr. KINCHELOE were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 22) to provide for the 
study, investigation, and survey, for commemorative purposes, 
of battle fields in the vicinity of Richmond, Va., and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


NOTICE TO AMEND RULES XXXVIII AND XL 


As in legislative session, by unanimous consent, 
Mr. BLACK. I hereby give notice that on the next calendar 
day I shall move to amend the rules as follows: 


1. By striking therefrom section 2 of Rule XXXVIII and substituting 
therefor the following: 

“The Senate shall pass upon nominations submitted to it in open 
executive session.” 

2. By striking out the period at the end of Rule XL and adding 
thereto the following: “‘ by a vote of the majority of those present and 
voting.” 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 

As in legislative session, by unanimous consent, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 1162) granting a pension to Nellie Hastings Root; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, STECK: 

A bill (S. 1168) to amend the act entitled “An act to limit the 
immigration of aliens into the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 26, 1924; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (8. 1164) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate all phases of crop insurance; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 1165) to amend section 6 of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in the 
Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 
1918, to allow retirement of officers and employees of the Ligtit- 
house Service at the age of 65 after 25 years of service; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

During the consideration of executive business, by unani- 
mous consent, 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 36) to amend Public Resolution 
No. 89, Seventieth Congress, second session, approved February 
20, 1929, entitled “Joint resolution to provide for accepting, 
ratifying, and confirming the cessions of certain islands of the 
Samoan Group to the United States, and for other purposes.” 

FORMER REPRESENTATIVE JOHN W. MOORE, OF KENTUCKY 

As in legislative session, by unanimous consent, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a brief statement by Representative 
D. H. KincHetor, of Kentucky, concerning former Representa- 
tive John W. Moore, of that State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


JOHN W. MOORE—STATPMENT OF TION. D, H. KINCHELOB, OF KENTUCKY, 
FRIDAY, MAY 17, 1929 


Hon. John W. Moore was elected as a Representative in Congress 
from the third congressional district of Kentucky in November, 1925, 
to serve the unexpired term of R. Y. Thomas, jr. He was reelected by 
a tremendously increased majority to the Seventieth Congress and 
served until the 4th of March last, By reason of the death of the 
Member elect a special election has been called for June 1 next to elect 
a Member of Congress from this district. The Democratic congressional 
committee of that district a few days ago unanimously nominated Mr. 
Moore as the Democratic nominee and he will be the party’s candidate 
to be voted for at this special election. 

As soon as he came to Congress he was elected a member of the 
Committee on Immigration and the Committee on Pensions, two very 
important committees of the House, and served as a member of these 
two committees until his time expired the 4th of last March. I have 
had an opportunity to not only know Mr. Moore intimately while he 
was here but to know the services he rendered to his district and the 
country during his entire service. Also I have recently interviewed 
both Democratic and Republican members of the Committees on Im- 
migration and Pensions and every member with whom I talked stated 
that there was not a more industrious and faithful member of either 
of the committees than Mr. Moore. He attended the committees regu- 
larly and participated all the time in the deliberations of them. 

He not only discharged his duties faithfully and well as a member 
of the committees above mentionéd but he looked after and cared for 
all the requests of his constituency promptly. Also he attended the 
sessions of Congress at all times, studied legislation, and voted for 
the interests of all the people on all questions that came before the 
House. No higher type man, no more genuine Christian character, and 
no Member of higher integrity has served in Congress since I have been 
here than John Moore. His interest has always been with the strug- 
gling man and woman, and he voted at all times for all laws that 
would better their conditions, whether they worked on the farm, in the 
mines, or the factory. 

Nothing adds more to the influence and prestige of a Member of Con- 
gress than long service in this body. By reason of his past experience 
and: acquaintanceship with the Members of the House, he is in better 
shape to render, if possible, more faithful and efficient service to the 
people of the third congressional district of Kentucky than ever. Tle 
is held in the highest esteem by the entire membership of the House, 
both Democrats and Republicans. With the powers of government be- 
ing gradually concentrated in Washington, the duties of a Member of 
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Congress have not only been greatly multiplied but they bave increased 
accordingly in importance. I feel that the voters of the third con- 
gressional district realize this as well as I do. If returned to Congress, 
he will continue to render the same diligent, faithful, and patriotic 
service to his district as he has in the past. In view of this it is my 
sincere hope and desire to see him returned to Congress on June 1, 
and I earnestly urge every voter of that great district, regardless of 
politics, to turn out en masse on June 1 and reelect John Moore to 
Congress by a bigger majority than he has ever received before. 


OPEN SESSION 
After 6 hours and 35 minutes spent in executive session the 
doors were reopened. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its legisla- 
tive session, and the unfinished business will be proceeded with. 
DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I send to the desk a proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement, which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The agreement will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, that after the hour of 1 o’clock p. m. 
on the calendar day of Thursday, May 23, 1929, no Senator may speak 
more than once or longer than 30 minutes upon the pending bill, S. 312, 
a bill to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses 
and to provide for apportionment of Representatives in Congress (Calen- 
dar No. 3), or any amendment proposed thereto, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, does the proposed agreement 
mean that we are going to meet on Monday and Tuesday and 
Wednesday and discuss the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We will not meet and adjourn for two or 
three days at a time? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, sir. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We will go right along with the unfinished 
business? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Absolutely. One of the objects in asking 
for this unanimous-consent agreement is to avoid a session 
to-morrow, many of my colleagues having spoken to me and 
asked that we recess from to-day until Monday. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let me ask the Senator what limit is placed 
upon debate after Thursday? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The limit suggested by the Senator from 
Mississippi—30 minutes on the bill and on amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask to have the agree- 
ment read again. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
agreement will be restated. 
The legislative clerk again read the proposed agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I certainly do not want to 
interfere with any orderly procedure; and while what I am 
about to say has personal reference to myself, I do not wish to 
crowd in my personality on the matter. The Senate will re- 
member, however, that yesterday I gave notice that on this 
morning I would address the Senate on a certain subject. It 
is not germane to the bill, however. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, I am perfectly satisfied to have the 
Senator make the speech of which he gave notice. 

Mr. NORRIS. In justice to the Senator and to the Senate, 
I should dislike very much to take up some time—and it will 
be quite lengthy—on another subject after we have agreed to 
this unanimous-consent agreement, unless the Senate knew 
about it in advance, and unless I knew that my speech would 
not interfere with any Senator who wanted to talk on the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that I think it would be very appropriate for him to 
make his speech. I do not think this bill is going to be dis- 
cussed by very many Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I quite agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama in that regard. The Senator from Nebraska will have 
ample opportunity to deliver the speech to which he refers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am sorry, but I shall have 
to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

RECESS UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, May 20, 1929, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


The proposed unanimous-consent 
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NOMINATIONS 


Erccutive nominations received by the Senate May 17 (legis- 


lative day of May 16), 1929 


CONSTRUCTORS IN THE CoAst GUARD 
The following-named officers to be constructors in the Coast 


Guard of the United States, to rank as such from May 11, 1927: 
Rutherford B. 


Lank, jr. 


Dale R. Simonson. 
This is in accordance with the provisions of section 8 of 


the act approved July 3, 1926. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR CORPS 


To be second lieutenant, with rank from May 1, 1929 
Technical Sergt. Robert Edward Lee Choate, Air Corps. 
T'o be second lieutenants, with rank from May 2, 1929 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
serve, 

Second Lieut. 
Lieut. Willianr 
Corps Reserve, 


Second 


Second Lieut. 


Fdwin Roland French, Air Corps Reserve. 
Milton Hamiltom Anderson, Air Corps Re- 


John Williams Persons, Air Corps Reserve. 
Chamberlayne Bentley, jr., Air 


Sam Williamson Cheyney, Air Corps Reserve. 


Second Lieut. Clarence Kennedy Roath, Air Corps Reserve. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Kenneth Austin Rogers, Air Corps Reserve. 
Max Harrelson Warren, Air Corps Reserve. 
Robert Kirkland Black, Air Corps Reserve. 
Edwin Lee Tucker, Air Corps Reserve. 

Ralph Columbus Rhudy, Air Corps Reserve. 
Emery Jamison Martin, Air Corps Reserve. 
Isaac William Ott, Air Corps Reserve. 

Elwell Adolphus Sanborn, Air Corps Reserve. 
Edward Holmes Underhill, Air Corps Reserve, 
Trenholm Jones Meyer, Air Corps Reserve. 
John Joseph Keough, Air Corps Reserve. 
William Houston Maverick, Air Corps Reserve. 
William Pryor Sloan, Air Corps Reserve. 
George Frost Kinzie, Air Corps Reserve. 

Harry Johnson Zimmerman, Air Corps Reserve. 
Albert Boyd, Air Corps Reserve. 

James Wayne McCauley, Air Corps Reserve. 
Thomas Robert Starratt, Air Corps Reserve. 
Edward Harrison Alexander, Air Corps Reserve. 
Frank Alton Armstrong, jr., Air Corps Reserve. 
William Albert Matheny, Air Corps Reserve. 
John Patrick Kenny, Air Corps Reserve 
Lambert Spencer Callaway, Air Corps Reserve. 
Ralph Aldrich Murphy, Air Corps Reserve. 


Second Lieut. Reginald Franklin Conroy Vance, Air Corps 


Reserve. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 


William Lecel Lee, Air Corps Reserve. 
David Dunbar Graves, Air Corps Reserve. 
Allen Joslyn Mickle, Air Corps Reserve. 


Second Lieut. Haywood Shepherd Hansell, jr. Air Corps 


Reserve. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


William Truman Colman, Air Corps Reserve. 
Paul Mueller Jacobs, Air Corps Reserve. 
Dudley Durward Hale, Air Corps Reserve. 
Kenneth Clinton Brown, Air Corps Reserve. 
Harley Ray Grater, Air Corps Reserve. 
Herbert Leonard Grills, Air Corps Reserve. 
Russell Allan Cone, Air Corps Reserve. 


Pvt. Benjamin Scovill Kelsey, Air Corps Reserve. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lient. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Thomas Lee Mosley, Air Corps Reserve. 
Raymond Lloyd Winn, Air Corps Reserve. 
Leonard Franklin Harman, Air Corps Reserve. 
Kingston Erie Tibbetts, Air Corps Reserve. 
Richard Henry Lee, Air Corps Reserve. 

Robert Wilson Stewart, Air Corps Reserve. 
Lewis R. Parker, Air Corps Reserve. 

Walter Archibald Fenander, Air Corps Reserve. 
William Maurice Morgan, Air Corps Reserve. 
Richard Irvine Dugan, Air Corps Reserve. 
Edwin Minor Day, Air Corps Reserve. 

Jack Weston Wood, Air Corps Reserve. 

Charles Dibrell Fator, Air Corps Reserve. 
James Herbert Wallace, Air Corps Reserve. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


First Lieut. Alfred Alexandre de Lorimier, Medical Corps 


Reserve, with rank from May 10, 1929. 
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CHAPLAINS 
To be chaplains with the rank of first lieutenant 
First Lieut. John William Westerman, Chaplains Reserve, 
with rank from May 13, 1929. 
First Lieut. Joseph Oscar Ensrud, Chaplains Reserve, with 
rank from May 14, 1929. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
Unrrep STATES 
TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
First Lieut. Beverly Carndine Snow, Coast Artillery Corps, 
effective July 12, 1929, with rank from June 25, 1919. 
First Lieut. Louis Watkins Prentiss, Field Artillery, effective 
June 15, 1929, with rank from June 17, 1926. 
TO SIGNAL CORPS 
First Lieut. James Dunne O'Connell, Infantry (detailed in 
Signal Corps), with rank from May 31, 1927. 
TO FIELD ARTILLERY ; 
Capt. Woodbury Freeman Pride, Cavalry, with rank from 
July 7, 1926. 
TO INFANTRY 
Capt. Paul Louis Singer, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 
TO AIR CORPS 
First Lieut. Cecil Ernest Henry, Infantry (detailed in Air 
Corps), with rank from March 14, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth Perry McNaughton, Field Artillery 
(detailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 12, 1926, ’ 
Second Lieut. James Arthur Willis, jr., Infantry (detailed 
in Air Corps), with rank from June 12, 1926. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col. William Porter Moffct, Cavalry, from May 9, 
1929. 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. Licoyd Burns Magruder, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
May 9, 1929. 
To be major 
Capt. Victor Parks, jr.. Chemical Warfare Service, from May 
9, 1929. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. James Harold McDonough, Infantry, from May 
9, 1929. 
First Lieut. Lewis Sheppard Norman, Infantry, from May 13, 
1929. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. William John Eyerly, Field Artillery, from 
May 9, 1929. 
Second Lieut. George Dunbar Pence, Field Artillery, from 
May 10, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Murray Bradshaw Crandall, 
May 13, 1929. 


Cavalry, from 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 
Capt. Walter Leland Richards, Medical Corps, from May 12, 
1929. 
Capt. Charles Roland Glenn, Medical Corps, from May 13, 
1929. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy 
MARINE CORPS 
Lieut. Col. Edward B. Manwaring to be a colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 16th day of May, 1929. 
Maj. Calvin B. Matthews to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 12th day of May, 1929. 
Maj. Albert E. Randall to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 16th day of May, 1929. 
Capt. Archie F. Howard to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 12th day of May, 1929. 
Capt. Raymond R. Wright to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 16th day of May, 1929. 
The following-named midshipmen to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps from the 6th day of June, 1929: 
taymond F. Crist, jr. Charles D. Warfield. 
William F. Coleman. Raymond B. Sullivan, jr. 
Frederick G. Lippert. Clyde C. Roberts. 
Homer C. Murray. Samuel B. Griffith, 2d. 
Frank H. Schwable. William F. Bryson. 
Edward C. Dyer. James B. Lake, jr. 
Chandier W. Johnson. Harry C. Lang. 
Melvin G. Brown, Otho C. Ledbetter. 
Manley L. Curry. Deane C, Roberts. 
Gordon Cone, 
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POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Rosa FE. Smith to be postmaster at Red Level, Ala., in place of 
J. W. Owen, resigned. 
CALIFORNTA 


Donald A. Parker to be postmaster at Etna, Calif., in place 
of DD. A. Parker, resigned. : 

Retta F. Hildreth to be postmaster at Firebaugh, Calif., in 
place of Gladys McDonald, resigned. 

Walter I. Clapp to be postmaster at Huntington Beach, Calif., 
in place of C. W. Conrad. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1928. 

Minnie FB. Dawson to be postmaster at Newhall, Calif., in 
place of Belle Kornelissen, resigned. 

Florence M. Cole to be postmaster at Ross, Calif., in place of 
IF. M. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 1929. 


GEORGIA 


Royce G. Braselton to be postmaster at Braselton, Ga. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1928. 

Annie R. Hutcheson to be postmaster at Buchanan, Ga., in 
place of A. R. Hutcheson, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 19209. 

Clarence W. Bazemore to be postmaster at Butler, Ga., in 
place of C. W. Bazemore. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 7, 1929. 

Jssie T. Patterson to be postmaster at Byromville, Ga., in 
place of E. T. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 21, 1929. 

James L. Dunson to be postmaster at Commerce, Ga., in place 
of J. L. Dunson, Incumbent’s commission expired February 27, 
1929. ' 

Robert H. Manson to be postmaster at Darien, Ga, in place 
of R. H. Manson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
17, 1929. 

Lula Plowden to be postmaster at Edison, Ga., in place of 
Lula Plowden. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 
1929. 

McCamie C. Gettys to be postmaster at Ellaville, Ga., in place 
of McC. C. Gettys. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1929. 

Robert Turner to be postmaster at Jasper, Ga., in place of 
Robert Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired February 21, 
1929. 

Francis L. Chapman to be postmaster at Ludowici, Ga., in 
place of F. L. Chapman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1929. 

James D. Lane to be postmaster at Monticello, Ga., in place of 
J.D. Lane. Incumbent’s commission expired February 21, 1929. 

William A. Garrett to be postmaster at Roopville, Ga., in place 
of W. A. Garrett. Incumbent’s commission expired February 28, 
1929. 

Marion Lucas to be postmaster at Savannah, Ga., in place of 
Marion Lucas. Incumbent’s commission expired February 28, 
1929. 

Susie M. Lunsford to be postmaster at Smithville, Ga., in place 
of L. L. Dean, resigned. 

Ben H. McLarty to be postmaster at Soperton, Ga., in place of 
B. H. McLarty. Incumbent’s commission expired December 10, 
1928. 

J. Perey Freeman to be postmaster at Stone Mountain, Ga., in 
place of J. P. Freeman. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1929. 

Mark A. Greene, jr., to be postmaster at Tallapoosa, Ga., in 
place of M. A. Greene, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 27, 1929. . 

Tilden A. Adkins to be postmaster at Vienna, Ga., in place of 
T. A. Adkins. Incumbent’s commission expired February 17, 
1929. 

HAWAII 


Paul F, Sakamaki to be postmaster at Olaa, Hawaii, in place 
of Wayson Weatherbee, resigned. 


ILLINOIS 


Glenn R. Adams to be postmaster at Carpentersville, Iil., in 
place of G. R. Adams. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1929. 

John L. Sullivan to be postmaster at Kincaid, I1., in place of 
N. M. Aull. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 1928. 

Bruno H. Marschinke to be postmaster at West Chicago, IIL, 
in place of L. J. Neltnor, removed. 

Edward Walls to be postmaster at Wood River, IIl., in place 
of F. Z. Carstens. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
6, 1929, 
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IOWA 

Frank Cook to be postmaster at Marengo, 

of R. W. McKnight, deceased. 
KANSAS 

Fay Biggs to be postmaster at Barnard, Kans., in place of 
T. A. Biggs, deceased. 

Estella Emrich to be postmaster at Longford, Kans., in place 
of Estella Emrich. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1929. 


Iowa, in place 


KENTUCKY 

John F, Hubbard to be postmaster at Ashland, Ky., in place 
of G. P. Ginn, Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1929. 

Ernest E. Warnock to be postmaster at Greenup, Ky., in place 
of W. I. Myers. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1926. 

Rex P. Cornelison to be postmaster at Paducah, Ky., in place 
of I. C. Byerley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 
1928, 

Guy M. Crowe to be postmaster at Stanton, Ky. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1928. 

LOUISIANA 

Daniel B, Wiggins to be postmaster at Kaplan, La., in place 
of O. H, Deshotels. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
11, 1928. 

Olivier Dufour to be postmaster at Marrero, La., in place 
of Olivier Dufour. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
13, 1929. 

Thomas H. Campbell to be postmaster at Morganza, La., in 
place of T. H. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 18, 1929. 

William L. 8. Gordon to be postmaster at New Orleans, La., 
in place of W. L. S. Gordon, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1929. 

MARYLAND 

John Rankin to be postmaster at Western Port, Md., in place 

of F. E. Dowling, removed. 
MINNESOTA 

Wallace W. Towler to be postmaster at Annandale, Minn., in 
place of W. W. Towler. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1929. 

MISSISSIPPI 

James G. Carr to be postmaster at Centreville, Miss., in place 
of J. G. Carr, Incumbent’s commission expired February 16, 
1929. 

Isaac N. Joyner to be postmaster at Houlka, Miss., in place 
of I. N. Joyner. Incumbent’s commission expired February 16, 
1929. 

James L. Cooper to be postmaster at Maben, Miss., in place 
of J. L. Cooper. Incumbent’s commission expired February 21, 
1929, 

Maude Barton to be postmaster at Mathiston, Miss., in place 
of Maude Barton. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
16, 1929. 

John R. Trimm to be postmaster at Tishomingo, Miss., in 
place of J. R. Trimm. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 16, 1929. 

MISSOURI 

J. Chester Arnold to be postmaster at Forsyth, Mo., in place 
of I. H. Arnold, resigned. 

Marvin E. Gorman to be postmaster at Mansfield, Mo., in 
place of C, H. Turner, resigned. 

MONTANA 


Horace C, Hoyt to be postmaster at Arlee, Mont. 

came presidential July 1, 1928. 
NEBRASKA 

Ruth Harrison to be postmaster at Beemer, Nebr., in place of 

A. E. Cates. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 1929. 
NEW JERSEY 

DeWilton L. Anderson to be postmaster at Garfield, N. J. 
Office established March 1, 1928. 

Sealah P. Clark to be postmaster at Pitman, N. J., in place of 
8S. P. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 1929. 


Office be- 


NEW YORK 


John J. Tidaback to be postmaster at Tarrytown, N. 
place of W. C. Wright, resigned. 

Nelson L. Lobdell to be postmaster at Victor, N. Y., in place 
./ T. Rowley. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1928, 


% 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
James P, Turnley to be postmaster at Cameron, N. C., in place 
of J. P. Turnley. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1929. 
Thomas T. Long to be postmaster at Forest City, N. C., in 
place of R. K. Hallifield. Appointee declined. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Redmond A. Bolton to be postmaster at Jamestown, N. Dak., 
in place of R. A. Bolton. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
19, 1928. 

OHIO 

Raymond Richards to be postmaster at Addyston, Ohio, in 
place of W. J. Fury. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
8, 1929. ; 

Roger G. Cameron to be postmaster at Smithfield, Ohio, in 
place of C. S. Penn, Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1927. 

OKLAHOMA 

Herbert L. McVay to be postmaster at Altus, Okla., in place 
of H. L. McVay. Incumbent’s commission expired December 12, 
1928. 

Thomas P. Shira to be postmaster at Dewey, Okla., in place 
of S. E. Thomas, deceased. 

Orlando J. Bradfield to be postmaster at Lamont, Okla., in 
place of O. J. Bradfield. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 8, 1926. 

Susan E. Wright to be postmaster at Morris, Okla., in place 
of M. M. Bay, removed. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Floyd C. Downey to be postmaster at Dravosburg, Pa., in 
place of BE. E. McBride, removed. 

James Matchette to be postmaster at Hokendauqua, Pa., in 
place of James Matchette. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 9, 1928. 

Charles B. Rothenberger to be postmaster at West Leesport, 
Pa. Office became presidential July 1, 1928. 


PORTO RICO 


Cornelio D. Vargas to be postmaster at Guayama, P. R., in 
place of C. D. Vargas. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
18, 1929. 

TENNESSEE 


Valera E. Warren to be postmaster at Adams, Tenn., in place 
of KE. M. Hill, removed. 

Daniel C. Ripley to be postmaster at Rogersville, Tenn., in 
place of D. C. Ripley, resigned. 


TEXAS 


Felix F. Bridges to be postmaster at Como, Tex., in place of 
F. F. Bridges. Incumbent’s commission expired March 18, 1929. 

Henry C. Foote to be postmaster at Haskell, Tex., in place of 
J. T. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 10, 
1928. 

August E. Dumont to be postmaster at Paducah, Tex., in place 
of A. E. Dumont. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
10, 1928. 

Howell D. Greene to be postmaster at Sanger, Tex., in place 
of H. D. Greene. Incumbent’s commission expired March 18, 
1929. 

VIRGINIA 

James B. Dyson to be postmaster at Crewe, Va., in place of 
J. B. Dyson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 1929. 

Willie R. Hall to be postmaster at Heathsville, Va., in place 
of W. R. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 
1929. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Harry F. Cunningham to be postmaster at Grant Town, 
W. Va., in place of H. F. Cunningham. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 6, 1929. 


WISCONSIN 


Thomas D. Morris to be postmaster at Cambria, Wis., in place 
of T. D. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
20, 1929. 

Homer J. Samson to be postmaster at Cameron, Wis., in place 
of H. J. Samson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
10, 1929. 

John H. Frazier to be postmaster at Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
in place of M. R. Munson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1928. 

James E. Finnerty to be postmaster at Redgranite, Wis., in 
place of C. J. Tice, resigned. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Ezecutive nomination confirmed by the Senate May 17 (legis- 
lative day of May 16), 1929 
ASSOCIATE JUDGE, UNITED States Court or CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 
Irvine Luther Lenroot. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frupay, May 17, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Janres Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Spirit of the Most High, be with us. We have a vivid real- 
ization of sin and its unworthiness. We come to Thee as the 
great inspiring cause for its resistance and growth in manly 
character, Thou art all-wise, all-holy, and all-loving. Continue 
with us, that in the fulfillment of our mission we may be wise 
and helpful, for everything that is created and fashioned here 
interprets us. Let these be the constraining principles that 
dominate our conduct—to deal justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with our God. Endow us with full and complete 
knowledge of our duty, and may we not disregard the dictates 
of our conscience. As we study, plan, and labor may we do so 
with a high ideal that shall make us strong, fit, and patriotic 
citizens of our country. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill, joint resolution, 
and concurrent resolution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S.101. An act to provide for producers and others the benefit 
of official tests to determine protein in wheat for use in mer- 
chandising the same to the best advantage, and for acquiring 
and disseminating infornration relative to protein in wheat, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. J. Res. 36. Joint resolution to amend Public Resolution No. 
89, Seventieth Congress, second session, approved February 20, 
1929, entitled “ Joint resolution to provide for accepting, ratify- 
ing, and confirming the cessions of certain islands of the 
Samoan Group to the United States, and for other purposes ” ; 
and 

S. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution to provide for the print- 
ing of 2,000 additional copies of hearings on farm relief 
legislation. 

FARM RELIEF 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules, House Resolution 45. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas, in the opinion of the House, there is a question as to 
whether or not section 10 of the amendment of the Senate to H. R. 1 
contravenes the first clause of section 7 of Article I of the Constitution 
of the United States, and is an infringement on the rights and privi- 
leges of this House; but in view of the present legislative situation and 
the desire of this House to speedily pass legislation affording relief to 
agriculture, and with the distinct understanding that the action of the 
House in this instance shall not be deemed to be a precedent so far as 
the constitutional prerogatives of the House are concerned: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 1, with a Senate 
amendment, disagree to the Senate amendment, and agree to conference 
asked by the Senate, and that the Speaker shall immediately appoint 
conferees, 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, may we have an agreement as to the 
time? 

Mr. SNELL. I was just coming to it. I think we should have 
an hour, and I will yield the control of one-half of that hour to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. POU. Very well. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolving part of the resolution 
which has just been presented at the Clerk’s desk is the usual 
normal method of sending a controversial matter to conference, 
and, so far as that is concerned, I do not know that anyone has 
any special criticism of it. I appreciate the fact that the pre- 
amble to this resolution is a little different from the average 
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rule that is presented to the House. But, as everyone knows, 
we are only presenting a special rule to meet extraordinary 
occasion. That is the reason for the preamble at this time. 

Personally I am not in entire sympathy with it and I would 
have preferred not to have had that preamble to this resolu- 
tion at this time. But I well appreciate the fact that we 
are dealing with a subject in which there is a question about 
the constitutional rights and prerogatives of each of the two 
legislative bodies. My personal opinion is that in adding the 
debenture plan to the House bill No. 1, which was simply a 
declaration of Federal policy for farm relief, the body at the 
other end of the Capitol has violated the constitutional rights 
and prerogatives of the House. [Applause.] But I also well 
appreciate the fact that there are men in this body who doubt- 
less are more able than I who do not agree with me in that 
contention. I also well appreciate the fact that if in the 
handling of this bill at this time the House stood on its dignity 
and insisted on asserting its rights it would probably provoke 
a constitutional argument at both ends of the Capitol that not 
only would last for several days but might extend into weeks 
and months, 

This special session was called for two principal purposes— 
to pass a farm relief measure and a protective tariff measure. 
If we should start a constitutional argument that would delay 
the passage of the farm relief measure for a long time, the 
people of this country would not understand the situation and 
you could not explain it to them. The people of the country 
want relief at the present time and not next fall. [Applause.] 

It is with that desire in view that I consented to recom- 
mend the resolution that has been submitted by the committee 
this morning. And further, the majority members of the 
Committee on Rules adopted this preamble for this reason: 
In future years, when this resolution is referred to, we do not 
want it to be used as a precedent against the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the House in this matter. [Applause.] And the 
explanation that is made in the preamble clearly states the 
reasons, so that if it is referred to at a future time it will 
be understood that we waived no rights but simply do not 
choose to raise the question at this time on account of the 
emergency that exists. The preamble was put on for the sole 
purpose of keeping this resolution from being used at any 
future date as a precedent for invading the constitutional 
rights and prerogatives of the House. We are all equally 
jealous of those prerogatives and should strive at all times 
to preserve them. I believe the present resolution and pre- 
amble will not only accomplish what we want to do and send 
this bill to conference, but fully explains why we do not raise 
any constitutional questions at this time, and it is entitled to 
your support. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the rule not only 
because of the remarkable preamble but because the effect of 
the rule will be to stifle any opportunity that this House will 
have to vote on the debenture plan. The minority members of 
the Committee on Rules suggested that provision might be made 
by which the sense of the House could be taken upon that 
important amendment by the Senate. But we were not able ro 
have our way, of course, being in the minority. 

Now, the effect of this rule will be, as I will undertake to 
predict, if it is passed by the House, that the bill goes to con- 
ference and a report will be made which will not give to the 
House the opportunity to vote upon the debenture plan. It is 
the steam roller in action, and we might as well look the situa- 
tion squarely in the face. Goodness knows we are not given 
credit for a great deal of cqurage. Let us not dodge a vote on 
the Senate amendment. 

Now, if this House wants an opportunity to vote on the de- 
benture plan—and I do not know whether the majority of you 
want to vote on it or not—but if you want to vote on the 
debenture plan, then this resolution should be voted down. If 
you want to dodge an opportunity to vote on the debenture 
plan and if you want to shift the responsibility, pass this reso- 
lution and you will succeed, 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time and yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Garner]. [Ap 
plause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
challenge a single Member of the House—this is one more 
challenge I am going to make—to find a situation of this kind 
which has arisen in the House of Representatives in the last 
quarter of a century. Here we have a resolution the author of 
which declares violates the constitutional privileges of the House 
of Representatives, 


[Applause.] 
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Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARNER. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. I respectfully submit that I did not say in the 
rule that it violates the constitutional privileges of the House, 
but I did say that we did not choose to raise that question at 
this time, and I was careful to make that statement. 

Mr. GARNER. I challenge the gentleman’s notes to show 
whether he did not say that, in his opinion, it violates the con- 
stitutional rights of the House of Representatives. That is 
what you said standing here five minutes ago. 

Mr. SNELL. I said that was so, as far as my individual 
opinion was concerned, but I recognized the fact that there 
was a difference of opinion on this important question. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman did not make any qualifi- 
cations, but he, the author of this resolution, made the state- 
ment that he believed the resolution authorizes the considera- 
tion of a problem which violates the constitutional rights 
of the House of Representatives. I did not propose to qualify 
his statement, but he does. He says he comes in here and 
violates the constitutional rights of the House of Represent- 
atives because you can not explain to the people of this 
country why we do not have early action on the farm bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman understand we are dis- 
cussing the resolution before the House and not the personal 
opinion of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that, but I want to refer to 
the gentleman’s personal opinion, and that is what I am re- 
ferring to. I am referring to that now, sir, and I say that if 
you and the Speaker of the House of Representatives believe 
that this violates the constitutional rights of the House of 
Representatives you have not the right to sacrifice the consti- 
tutional rights of the House of Representatives for any pur- 
pose. [Applause.] No emergency, no exigency, and no politi- 
cal advantage ought to justify you, sir, or any other Member 
of this House, to sacrifice the constitutional rights of this 
House to originate revenue legislation; and when you vote 
for this resolution, you vote for a resolution that the Speaker 
and the chairman of the Committee on Rules and the majority 
leader on your side have said violates the constitutional 
rights of this House. Do you believe you can say in good 
conscience that an emergency justifies you in violating the 
Constitution? Is not that a preposterous proposition to the 
mind of a man who holds up his hand to support the Consti- 
tution, as the Speaker of the House did and as every Member 
did, and then admit on the floor of the House that they are 
doing something which violates the Constitution of the United 
States? 

Mr. LEAVITT. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman state to the House 
whether he himself believes this violates the constitutional 
prerogatives of the House? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not; but if I did, I would not vote 
for it. [Applause.] This Speaker will regret as long as 
he lives that he is in the attitude here of saying by formal 
whereases in a resolution that it is unconstitutional to origi- 
nate this legislation in the Senate, but that on account of 
the emergency or the lack of leadership he is going to pass 
a resolution and violate the Constitution of the United States 
by sending this bill to conference and recognizing the fact that 
the Senate had the right to put it on. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to my friend from Michigan. I 
have to. 

Mr. @RAMTON. Inasmuch as the gentleman from New 
York entertains one view and the gentleman from Texas enter- 
tains another, the gentleman from Texas will admit there is a 
serious question as to the constitutionality. 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly there is a serious question, but if 
you had the same opinion that the gentleman from New York 
has and the Speaker has, would you vote for it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not that opinion. 

Mr. GARNER. I am only criticizing those who have the 
opinion that this does violate the Constitution of the United 
States. Now, can you vote for a proposition when you admit 
it violates the Constitution of the United States? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. POU. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman three addi- 

tional minutes. 
Mr. GARNER. 

resolution. 


thing only, and that is to prevent the House of Representatives 


Let me say a word about the merits of this 
The object of this resolution is one thing and one 


from expressing itself on this debenture plan. Have you not 
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courage? That is one thing you ought to cultivate when you 
come here. [Laughter.] If you had any courage you would 
agree to vote on this debenture plan and express yourselves, 
would you not? But instead of that you pass a resolution 
which questions the constitutionality in order to avoid exercis- 
ing the right you ought to assert by voting on a proposition in 
the House that has already been passed on in the Senate. I 
offered to send this bill to conference by unanimous consent 
with an agreement that before you made the conference report 
complete you would bring back the debenture plan for this 
House to vote on it. 

Why do not you want to vote on it? Are you wanting in 
courage; are you lacking in intellectual capacity to analyze the 
situation? What is the reason you do not want to vote on the 
debenture plan? 

I repeat, are you afraid? Do not you want your constituents 
to know how you stand on public questions? If you do, you 
will vote down this resolution and then you will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the debenture plan. I hope you will do this 
at least in the interest of the Constitution, if not in the interest 
of your own integrity to vote on a proposition before the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I understand the minority leader, a vote 
for this resolution simply means that the individual Member of 
Congress is trying to dodge a vote on the debenture plan, the 
only farm relief measure we have here. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. I will say to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that this means that the gentlemen on the other side 
want the Members over there to have an opportunity to go back 
home and find out how their constituents stand, and then de- 
clare they were that way too, without recording their votes in 
the House of Representatives. [Laughter and applause.] You 
just do not want the people in your district to know how you 
stand on this question, and these gentlemen in their opinion are 
violating the Constitution in order to give you that privilege. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I must confess I expected 
an entirely different argument from the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas. I felt sure he would raise the point squarely 
that the Senate has infringed upon the prerogatives of the 
House, but, apparently, he is willing to surrender the rights of 
the House for political strategy. I had hoped that both sides 
of the House would resist this encroachment on a sacred con- 
stitutional right. 

Let me read to the gentleman from Texas, and to others on 
the floor of the House who knowingly to-day are waiving one of 
the most precious prerogatives of the House of Representatives, 
what President Garfield said when a Member of this House. 

A similar situation confronted the House of Representatives in 
1871. The Senate placed on a House bill an amendment re- 
pealing the then income tax. There was as much demand for 
the repeal of that income tax at the time as there is to-day 
for farm relief, with this difference, of course, that there was no 
difference of opinion as to the repeal. All seemingly were 
united on the method to bring about the desired result, that is, 
by simply repealing the law. Notwithstanding the demand 
and the popular clamor for the repeal of the law, the House 
did not surrender its constitutional prerogative at the time. 
On March 3, 1871, on the report of the committee of conference, 
Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, stated that the difference arising between 
the House and the Senate was of the greatest importance. 
And his words then, in the face of what we are facing to-day, 
are applicable and directly to the point: 


I greatly regret also that this difference between the two Houses 
should have arisen on the bill to abolish what remains of the income 
tax, for I have no doubt that the best interests of the people and of the 
Government require the repeal] of that tax. But infringements of the 
constitutional rights and privileges of the House are more likely to 
occur in cases where the public wishes can be used to force a sur- 
render; and hence the necessity of repealing the tax should not be 
considered in connection with the subject now before the House. 


This is exactly, gentlemen, what you are doing to-day. 
Consider for only a minute what is left of the rights and 
privileges of the House of Representatives. We have no more 
original jurisdiction in the question of appropriations. A 
budget is made out and handed to the House to rubber stamp. 
We are surrendering in the tariff bill that is before the House 
at this time part of the tariff-making jurisdiction through 
the flexible-tariff provisions and the Tariff Commission. We 
have little, if anything, to say, if you please, on the question 


The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
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of allocation of public buildings, and now comes the Senate and 
infringes on one of the most important and the constitutional 
functions of the House. Partly because of politics and partly 
because of fear you are not men enough to stand up and send 
it back to the Senate, where it belongs, 

I am going to vote against this resolution, if I am the only 
man on this side who does. It will not be the first time I 
have been alone. We should not surrender to the Senate 
on this proposition. There is not a man in this House who 
will not admit that this is a revenue measure which the 
Constitution provides must originate in the House. Let me 
say here that the revenue provision in the Constitution, giving 
the House original jurisdiction, is not there by any mere 
aecident. At the Constitutional Convention this provision went 
in and out of the Constitution three times. When it was 
finally decided to give the little States equal voting power 
with the big States in the Senate, then this provision went 
back as a protection to the larger States. You can not get 
away from this. Otherwise a combination of small States, 
over in the other body, can tax out of existence every large 
State in the Union. 

Where are you men now who always talk about the rights 
of the people? Here you have the rights of the people 
involved. 

We were intended and supposed to be the popular branch 
of the Congress. We go before the people every two years 
for their approval or disapproval. In this way can the people 
retain control of their Government. Yet, with one side play- 
ing politics and the other side desiring to dodge this question, 
you are surrendering a most important and safeguarding right. 
The resolution states that you think the amendment infringes 
the rights of the House. You know it infringes the rights of 
the House and should say so and courageously send it back 
following the sound precedents of this House. 

The thing to do, Mr. Speaker, is to face the situation 
squarely, and, as Mr. Garfield said in 1871, although there 
may be tremendous pressure for affirmative action on the bill 
pending, although it may be a matter upon which quick action 
is desirable, you can not permit a situation of that kind to 
destroy the power of the House. It is an old maxim of law 
that you must not permit a hard case to make bad law. 
Political expediency should not be permitted to make bad 
parliamentary precedents. That is what you are doing to-day. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. POU. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CANNON]. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I entertain the very highest 
regard for the opinions of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] on all matters of parliamentary procedure. I believe 
I can say without contradiction that there is probably no one 
Member who has contributed more to the integrity of the pro- 
ceedings of the House in the last several years than the chair- 
man of the great Committee on Rules, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL]. And on that account I regret all the more 
to find myself in disagreement with him on this resolution. 

It is also a matter of regret that a question of this nature 
must be submitted for the decision of the House, for as para- 
doxical as it may seem, the precedents created by decisions of 
the House and of Committees of the Whole have almost in- 
variably proved to be bad precedents. 

The explanation is very simple. A Speaker of the House or a 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole is not only aided by 
an intimate knowledge of the subject on which he passes, but he 
is also constrained by a deep sense of personal responsibility, 
by the realization that in the years to come his decision will be 
reviewed and his status as a jurist fixed in the cold light of 
academic formulas far removed from the turmoil and bias which 
attended its inception. But the average Member is bound by 
no such restraints. In voting on questions of procedure the indi- 
vidual Member is lost in the mob. He takes refuge behind 
party policy. He is governed by considerations of political 
expediency. The result is, as a search of the Recorp will show, 
that decisions by the House and by the committee are the flies 
in the ointment of parliamentary codes. But the question sub- 
mitted to-day is of such gravity as to warrant the hope that it 
can be divorced from political considerations before it is brought 
to a vote. 

The truth is this is a question which properly should not 
come before the House. Cooley, in his admirable work on Con- 
stitutional Limitation, quotes Chief Justice Marshall as saying 
that the distinction between the functions of the three branches 
of our Government lies in the fact that the House legislates, 
the I'vesident executes, and the Supreme Court construes, 
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What is the proposition presented by the preamble of the 
pending resolution? It is a question of construction; a proposal 
to construe four words in the Constitution of the United States: 

Bills for raising revenue. 


I think no one will deny that this is a matter which unques- 
tionably comes under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and 
not within the purview of the House of Representatives. And 
the Supreme Court has in the last 50 years repeatedly passed 
on this very question. Beginning with the oft-cited case of 
United States v. Norton (91 U. S. 566), decided in 1875, and 
extending down to the decision in the case of Smith v. Gilliam 
(282 Fed. 628), handed down in 1922, it is laid down without 
a single dissenting opinion that 


Revenue laws are those made for the direct and avowed purpose of 
creating revenue or public funds for service of Government * * ® 
such as levy taxes in the strict sense of the word. 


And do not— 
Extend to bills for other purposes which incidentally create revenue. 


And the Supreme Court in the case of United States against 
Norton prescribes the test by which all revenue laws have been 
judged from that day to this. In delivering the opinion of the 
court on that case Mr. Justice Swayne said: 

The title of the act does not indicate that Congress in enacting it had 
any purpose of revenue in view. 


Let us examine the title of the pending bill with that in view. 
Here it is: 

A bill to establish a Federal farm board, to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with 
other industries. 


Certainly there is no intimation in that title of any purpose on 
the part of Congress to utilize it in raising revenue. By no 
stretch of the imagination can that caption be interpreted as 
proposing a revenue bill. 

Mr. Justice Swayne, in his opinion, continues: 

Its intent as expressly declared at the outset in the first section 
was * * *, There is nothing in the context of the act to warrant 
the belief that Congress in passing it was animated by any other motive 
than that avowed in the first section. * * * In no just view, we 
think, can the statute in question be deemed a revenue law. 


Likewise, the first section of the pending bill expressly de- 
clares its purpose, and there is no suggestion in the context of 
the bill, from the first section to the last, to indicate the slightest 
intent of Congress to affect otherwise than incidentally the 
revenues or revenue-producing machinery of the Government. 
To adopt verbatim the phraseology of the Supreme Court, in no 
just view can the bill in question be considered a bill for raising 
revenue. 

And in the limited time remaining I desire to submit in sup- 
port of that contention just one corroborating opinion—an 
opinion by one of the ablest men who ever sat in the American 
Congress, Mr. James R. Mann, of Tlinois. On December 18, 
1920, Mr. Robert Luce, of Massachusetts, himself a profound 
scholar, an author of note, and an authority on legislative pro- 
cedure, raised this identical question. In reply Mr. Mann said: 


All laws which incidentally raise revenues are not laws for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue. Would the gentleman from Massachusetts 
contend, for instance, that the Senate could not pass a bill providing 
fer the sale of a former public-building site and that it would not be- 
come a law if then passed by the House and signed by the President? 
The effect of the law would be to raise revenue. That is the only effect 
it would have. And yet no one has ever contended that the Senate 
could not originate a bill of that kind, the incidental effect of which is 
to raise revenue. The provision of the Constitution the gentleman re- 
ferred to provides that bills for the purpose of raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives. It does not provide that 
laws which take the effect and which will have the effect either of 
raising revenue or producing a deficit shall originate in the House. 


But this is beside the ultimate question presented here. The 
preamble of the resolution is merely the sugar coating of a very 
bitter pill. For this resolution is a gag rule of the most arbi- 
trary character. It has been brought in here to prevent the 
House from expressing its views on the most important question 
that has arisen, or will arise, in this session of Congress. It 
has been brought in to prevent a vote on the debenture plan as 
embodied in the Senate amendment now before the House. 
That is the explanation of why we are now going through all 
this subterfuge and circumlocution in discussing an obsolete 
theory exploded half a century ago, and preemptorily taking 
this bill from the Speaker's table and sending it to conference 
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without permitting a vote on it. And in that respect it is but 
a part of a carefully planned program which has obtained since 
the opening of the extra session. 

Everywhere it has been asserted that the House defeated the 
debenture plan and the equalization fee. The truth is the House 
has never been allowed to vote on either of them. And the 
reason the House has been denied that privilege is because the 
opponents of real farm relief know they would carry if brought 
to a direct vote. It is a matter of common knowledge that a 
majority of the Members of this House on both sides of the 
aisle, as well as a majority of the Senate, favor the debenture 
plan or equalization fee, and would vote for them if given the 
opportunity. This resolution denies the House two opportunities 
to vote on the debenture plan guaranteed under the general 
rules of the House. The first is the opportunity to vote on the 
Senate amendment when it is taken from the Speaker’s table 
to be sent to conference. The second is the opportunity to vote 
to instruct conferees to concur in the amendment of the Senate. 

The reason given for adopting the preamble to this resolu- 
tion is “the desire of this House to speedily pass legislation 
affording relief to agriculture,” when, as everyone knows, the 
quickest way to pass the bill is to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. If you will agree to the Senate amendment this bill can 
be on its way to the White House one hour from now. If you 
are so anxious to speedily pass legislation affording relief to 
agriculture drop this gag rule you have brought in and let us 
consider the Senate amendment under the rules of the House, 
the rules which your able parliamentarian characterizes as the 
best rules of any parliamentary body in the world. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. POU. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. CANNON. In conclusion, why make the futile gesture 
of passing a resolution insisting that we are not establishing a 
precedent when, as a matter of fact, we are establishing a 
precedent? That is exactly what we are doing if we pass this 
remarkable resolution. If this resolution is agreed to and goes 
to the Senate and conference is had on the pending Senate 
amendment, every digest of parliamentary procedure published 
by this House in the next hundred years must carry this pro- 
ceeding in detail. All future commentators on the procedure 
of the House must note that the House in passing this resolu- 
tiou disclaiming a precedent actually set a precedent— 


“And whispering, 
‘I will ne’er consent ’— 
Consented.” 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGuarpIA] says he is going to vote against this reso- 
lution beeause he thinks the Senate violated the Constitution. 
He is the only man in the House that will vote against it on 
that ground. 

The rest of you Republicans are going to vote for it because 
you are not willing to go on record and let the farmers know 
how you stand on farm relief legislation. Where are you men 
from the West, where are you fellows from Iowa, from Ne- 
braska, from Kansas, and other Western States, where are you 
Members who have been the “pillows” of farm relief but now 
seem to be the “sleepers”? [Laughter.] 

Where are you men who supported the McNary-Haugen bill 
in the last Congress? 

The object of this resolution is simply to send the bill to con- 
ference in order to keep from voting on the only proposition 
before Congress that will help the farmers in their present dis- 
tressed condition. 

Every man who votes for this resolution to send the bill to 
conference, to bury the last hope of the American farmers for 
relief from this Congress, can take the responsibility, because 
the American farmer is going to know that in doing so you are 
denying to him even this small measure of the relief which you 
promised to give him. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman has referred to Iowa. I would 
like to have him cite me a resolution ever passed by a bunch 
of Iowa farmers asking for a bounty? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, this debenture is no bounty, any more 
than the high protective tariff on steel is a bounty to the Steel 
Trust, any more than the high protective tariff on sugar is a 
bounty to the Sugar Trust, any more than the high protective 
tariff on manufactured articles is a bounty to the textile and 
other industries. [Applause.] 
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Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, no one is more jealous than I am of the rights of 
this body, but from a considerable study of the precedents, I 
am thoroughly convinced that the debenture plan can not be 
classed as a revenue measure within the terms of section 7 of 
Article I of the Constitution. The time allotted will not per- 
mit a discussion of that question at this time. 

The preanrble to this resolution is an idle gesture. It will 
not do any good to tap the Senate on the wrist and say, “ Tut, 
tut,” which is about what the preamble amounts to. 

During the discussion heretofore and to-day, much has been 
said about the debenture plan as a subsidy. It has been so 
branded by those who have benefited most by the protective 
tariff. Every thinking person must admit that it is no more of 
a subsidy than the tariff. 

I want to call your attention to an even stronger subsidy than 
the debenture can possibly be. I have in my hand the hearings 
before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, held in 
May, 1928, and I quote from the testimony of Commissioner 
Esch, of the Interstate Commerce Comnrission : 


Mr. GARBER. * * * Has it ever been called to your attention or 
to the attention of the commission, through application or otherwise, 
that the rate on steel from Chicago to San Francisco for home con- 
sumption is $1 per hundred, but for export it is 40 cents per hundred? 

Do you recall whether or not those figures have ever been presented 
to you? 

Mr. EscuH. We have had figures indicating a very marked lower rate 
on export traffic than on domestic. The theory back of that is, I 
suppose, the development of our foreign commerce. * * * 

Mr. GARBER. How does it come that that export rate for steel—it is 
a 60 per cent preferential, is it not? 

Mr. Escu. About that, 

Mr. Garver. How does it come that that was ever granted? On what 
theory was it granted? There is not such an export rate on wheat, is 
there? 

Mr. Escu. I do not know as to the rates, but it has been a general 
practice as to some commodities of putting in a lower rate to a port 
when the commerce is destined abroad, for the reason I have just stated, 
as a stimulus to our foreign trade. 


In other words, for many years there has been an export sub- 
sidy on steel. They are given a 60-cent reduction when it is 
being exported. I understand it was a voluntary reduction, but 
it has the approval of the authorities. Right on the next page 
of the same hearing Mr. Hardie, the director of traffic for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in reply to a question, says: 

* * * The rates on cotton to export ports are the same, whether 
for exportation or for domestic use. 


Cotton is the greatest export commodity of America. If it is 
all right to grant an export subsidy or bounty on steel, how can 
it be so objectionable to grant it on surplus farm commodities? 
By what peculiar process of reasoning can you justify an export 
bounty on steel in the form of reduced freight rates to export 
points, which must be made up from all the people in the form 
of increased freight rates between interior points and at the 
same time denounce it when applied to wheat and cotton? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I regret I have not the time. How can 
you justify that sort of subsidy? No one of these gentlemen 
who find so much objection to the debenture plan has ever seen 
fit to raise an objection to that kind of a bounty when applied 
to the steel interests. If one will destroy the fundamentals, 
why will not the other? As a matter of fact, the debenture is 
not a subsidy. It is merely restoring to the farmer what is now 
taken away from him under the tariff system by way of 
increased prices on supplies he must buy. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five nrinutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Lucs]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, with characteristic adroitness the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] said that no situation like 
this had arisen in the last quarter of a century. He did not 
disclose that a situation almost precisely like this arose in the 
extraordinary session of Congress called at the heighth of the 
panic in 1837, at a time when there was not enough money in 
the Treasury, according to Mr. Cambreling, chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, to meet with specie a draft 
for $811. In that exigency, when the Senate sent down a bill 
for the issue of Treasury notes, John Quincy Adams, then in 
the House of Representatives, after serving as President, rose, 
at the instigation of John Bell, of Tennessee, afterwards a can- 
didate for the Presidency, and said, “If there ever was a money 
bill, this was one.” It was on all fours with the present situa- 
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tion, and it was met then as a like situation is now to be met, 
by accommodation. Rather than take time for discussing the 
constitutional issue, the chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means moved to lay aside the Senate bill and take 
up instead the House bill. Because to-day this is a matter of 
accommodation, I take a different view from my friend from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpiA], though I am as firm a believer as 
he is in the privileges of the House. My rights in this matter 
run until this bill has passed. At any stage I may, prior to 
entry upon consideration of the particular motion then pending, 
rise to a question of the privileges of the House and throw the 
constitutional problem into the arena for decision. To-day I do 
not waive my rights permanently; I waive them temporarily, in 
the hope that there may be accommodation of the legislative 
issue between the two branches, so that there will be no neces- 
sity for raising the constitutional question. 

Gentlemen have said that the precedents are against the view 
that the Senate has invaded our constitutional prerogative. 

My good friend from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] whose gracious 
courtesy to me I would acknowledge, may have overlooked the 
fact that in 1915 in the Cotton Futures case (Hubbard et al. v. 
Lowe, 226 Fed. Rep. 135) Judge Hough, of the District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, made one finding directly 
in point here, a finding that confutes one of the more serious 
arguments now advanced. The Senate had sought to prevent 
the use of certain forms of contract for cotton futures by ex- 
cluding from the mails matter relating to the business of those 
exchanges not using the statutory contract. The House struck 
out everything after the enacting clause and substituted an act 
seeking to prohibit the obnoxious contracts by the imposition 
of a prohibitive tax. The Senate accepted the House amend- 
ment and it became law, whereupon the court held the law 
unconstitutional on the ground that it was the enactment of a 
revenue bill which did not originate in the House. Said the 
court: 

I am perhaps saved from inquiry whether the cotton futures act is 
a “bill for raising revenue” by the agreement of counsel on this point. 
They have all asserted that, though everyone who has studied the 
investigations, reports, and discussions preceding and producing the 
passage of the act knows that nothing was farther from the intent or 
desire of the lawmakers than the production of revenue, nevertheless 
the result of their efforts is a revenue bill within the constitutional 
meaning. 


The court went on to explain what it called “this familiar 
paradox” by citing the case holding that the motive or pur- 
pose of Congress in adopting a statute can not be judicially 
inquired into. 

It is immaterial what was the intent behind the statute; it is 
enough that the tax was laid, and the probability or desirability 
of collecting any taxes is beside the issue. 

The cotton-futures case was taken up to the Supreme Court by 
the Government, but before it would come up for argument 
the Solicitor General, John W. Davis—and no man on the 
Democratic side of the House or, for that matter, on the other 
side will dispute me when I say that he is one of the ablest 
lawyers in the land—recognizing how weak was his case, him- 
self asked the Supreme Court to dismiss the motion of appeal, 
and the Supreme Court so did. 

This would seem to dispose of the argument that the deben- 
ture amendment of the Senate is outside the injunction of the 
Constitution because whatever effect it may have on revenue 
is not its prime purpose. 

Nobody has yet contended that the bill as it went from the 
House was a revenue bill. This brings us to the question of 
whether the Senate may add a revenue amendment to a non- 
revenue House bill. It is a question that has been frequently 
at issue between the two branches. When it has been for- 
mally raised, and the House has believed an amendment to be a 
revenue amendment, it has never yielded, and it ought never to 
yield. The only legitimate dispute comes over what is a revenue 
amendment. Without attempting now to add anything to the 
great volume of argument thereon, I would point out that on 
the basis of the average exports of six of the major food prod- 
ucts in the last three fiscal years it is expected that debentures 
issued for these products under the debenture plan would 
amount to about $150,000,000 a year. A debenture is a certifi- 
cate of indebtedness, in this case a Government obligation, in 
principle no different from a Treasury note or any other finan- 
cial responsibility of the Treasury. It may pass from hand to 
hand. It may be outstanding for 12 months. That it may be 
cashed only in a certain way does not affect its nature. It is 
in essence a debt. Will it be contended that the issuance of 
certificates of indebtedness to the extent of $150,000,000 a year 
is not a method of “ raising revenue” ? 
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If, however, it could be maintained that there is no element 
of revenue here, how about the element of appropriation? Go 
through the husk of the thing, get at the kernel, and you will 
find the Treasury is to have $150,000,000 less in its coffers at the 
end of the year than it had at the beginning. The shortage 
will have resulted from act of law. If that is not appropriation, 
what is it? 

This, you will see, brings us to another of the great constitu- 
tional questions involved—the power of the Senate to originate 
appropriations. Here, too, the House has with reasonable con- 
sistency stood firm in denial. It has not chosen to cross swords 
over the little things, but in general it has contended that the 
Constitution meant to give it the power of the purse. 

This power was given to it as an essential part of the com- 
promise that alone made the Union possible. The smaller 
States and the larger States were at odds. Afraid of each 
other, neither side would yield and for days it looked as if the 
convention would be barren. ‘The deadlock was broken by agree- 
ment that the smaller States should have equal voting power 
with the rest in the Senate, the larger should have the pre- 
sumed advantage of originating money bills in the House, with 
its membership apportioned by population. One pillar of the 
arch of the Union rested upon the privilege the House has 
always defended and should always defend. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I regret to say that I want to use the rest of 
my time entirely in pointing out that this matter has been in 
dispute ever since 1830. The wisest men in both branches of 
Congress have discussed it. Argument can be presented on both 
sides. Discussion would be long, would be serious in its inter- 
ference with the work of the House, and I for one am hoping 
that by this procedure We may save time, but I pledge the House 
that until this bill becomes a law I reserve my constitutional 
right to contest at any stage the action of the Senate and to 
defend the prerogatives of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for eight minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I can not conceive that we would possibly have before us for 
consideration a more serious or vital question than has been 


raised, and directly raised, by the insertion in this proposed 
resolution of the preamble which precedes the resolving clause. 

It involves the always profound and serious question of the 
proper construction of the Constitution of the United States. 
That can not be made, by virtue of any political expediency, a 


trivial question. There is only one thing to determine, whether 
you consider it from the standpoint of a jurist or from the 
standpoint of a Speaker or from the standpoint of the leader- 
ship of this House, and that straight, naked question is whether 
or not the Senate amendment involving the debenture plan does 
or does not violate section 7 of Article I of the Constitution of 
the United States. If it does violate it, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNeEtcx], the chairman of this great committee, 
has said is his personal opinion that it does violate it; if that is 
the correct construction, then the chairman of this Committee 
on Rules should have assumed the responsibility in order to 
preserve the integrity of the rules and the dignity of the House 
and the Constitution itself, and should have stood up boldly and 
said, “I believe this violates the rules and privileges of the 
House,” and then this rule would not have been brought in. 

I want to refer for a moment to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Tirson]. He has no doubt given careful consid- 
eration to this question as to whether the debenture plan vio- 
lates section 7 of Article I of the Constitution. 

Mr. TILSON. I can say, as was well stated by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], that there is a serious 
question here. It has been discussed on both sides through 
many years of our history, and I do not think this is the proper 
time to raise and decide that issue. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman did not answer my ques- 
tion. The gentleman declines to state whether or not he has a 
fixed opinion upon that point. I can well understand why the 
gentleman would hesitate to express his opinion, in view of our 
situation. b 

Mr. TILSON. I have views on this question, and they agree 
with those stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts. Rea- 
soning by analogy, the debenture plan does, in my view of it, 
infringe upon the prerogatives of the House. But it is a doubt- 
ful question, as is apparent from the great difference of opinion 
among able men. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The distinguished leader on the Republi- 
can side has partly answered my question, and he has ad- 
mitted that it is his conviction that probably it does violate 
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the Constitution. That also is the view of the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, and if I had the privilege of ascertaining 
the opinion of the distinguished Speaker of the House I think 
he would express the same opinion, so that the great three of 
the board of strategy in the House agree in their opinion. Yet 
they follow the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
and say, “We can waive the question of the Constitution of 
the United States.” [Applause.] Gentlemen, it is either in 
violation or not in violation. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. Does the gentleman think it is in violation of 
the Constitution? 

fr, BANKHEAD. Absolutely I do not; and I do not think 
any sound reasoning can make it a violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman permit just one question on 
that? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; very well; just one. 

Mr. LUCBH. Has the gentleman examined the contrary view 
set forth by Senator Underwood and Senator John Sharp 
Williams? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; but I have read section 7 of the Con- 
stitution, which says that— 


All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as 
on other bills. 


Now, you constitutionalists, you leaders here, and you fol- 
lowers of the leaders who are so insistent on preserving the 
integrity of the rules and the Constitution, have waived this 
question before, because it is my recollection that when the 
McNary-Haugen bill came from the Senate in the first instance 
it carried an equalization fee, which was admitted to be a tax, 
and you did not at that time raise a constitutional objection 
to that provision of the bill. If you will examine even with 
slight care the provisions of the debenture amendment, as put 
upon the bill by the Senate, we do not see how, in all candor, 
even by a strained construction accepting the word “raise” 
in its ordinary acceptation end meaning, any parliamentarian 
can successfully contend that the word “raise” can be con- 
strued to violate a provision that merely proposes to issue de- 
bentures by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The debenture plan only provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall have the right to issue debenture certificates. 
It does not take any money out of the Treasury or mention 
any specific rate or levy or “raise” any tax, but is simply an 
administrative feature of the law carrying out a certain policy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman construe a repeal, by 
his interpretation, as coming within the provisions of the 
Constitution? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is not the question raised here. I 
want to say to my friend from New York, who says if nobody 
else has the courage to do it he will vote against this bill, that 
the gentleman, before we take a vote on the bill, can rise to a 
question of the highest constitutional privilege of the House 
and make the point that‘this rule is not in order because it 
violates a fundamental provision of the Constitution. [Ap 
plause. ] 

Mr. SNELL. 
statement. Several gentlemen on the Democratic side have 
said that we are waiving our rights. I want it to be distinctly 
understood that we are waiving no rights whatever, but simply 
have decided that this is not the proper time to assert that 
right. I made that statement in my original speech, and I want 
it distinctly understood. 

Gentlemen on the other side, as I expected, have confined 
their remarks to questions not before the House at this time. 
The only question now before the House is whether we shall 
send this bill to conference in the usual way. I move the pre- 
vious question, and ask for a vote on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. STEAGALL and Mr. CANNON rose. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the parliamentary in- 
quiry can not be entertained during the taking of a vote. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion for the previous question. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I call for a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 275, noes 110. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to make simply a short 
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Mr. CANNON. - Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. The rules provide that a report from the 
Committee on Rules may be divided into its substantive propo- 
sitions. If this rule is divided in such a manner that the first 
section consists of that portion running down to the word 
“amendment” in the third line, and this section is agreed to 
by the House and the remainder of the rule disagreed to, would 
that bring the Senate amendment, including the debenture plan, 
before the House for a direct vote? 

The SPEAKER. If it were possible to do it, it might. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask another question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON, If the rule were again divided running down 
to the word “ Senate” in the fifth line, and all down to that 
word, inclusive, is agreed to, and the last provision, “ that the 
Speaker shall immediately appoint conferees,” is rejected, 
would that permit a motion to instruct conferees? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The question is, Shall the resolution 
pass? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of the 
pending resolution into its component parts in order that we 
may have a separate yote on each substantive proposition. 
There are at least four definite proposals in the rule. The 
preamble, for example, deals with the constitutional privileges 
of the House and is in the nature of a message to the Senate, 
while the remainder is purely a matter of program. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declines to recognize the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Is this the proper time to raise the question of 
the constitutional privilege of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the question of the 
constitutional privilege of the House may always be raised by 
the offering of a resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. If that is not offered at this moment will the 
House lose its rights or can it call the bill back from conference 
for the purpose of raising that question? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think anything can be 
done until a report has been made by the conferees, in case this 
resolution is agreed to. , 

Mr. WINGO. The point I want to get at is this: This action 
of the Senate either does or does not violate the constitutional 
prerogatives of the House. Now, the parliamentary inquiry is: 
When is the proper time for the House to protest the invasion 
of its constitutional rights? Is it when it comes back from the 
Senate or can we waive it and then bring it up next Christmas? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that question could be 
raised at any time when the House has possession of the papers. 

Mr. WINGO. If the debenture provisions were excluded how 
could you raise it? Suppose the conferees should exclude them? 

The SPEAKER. Then it could not be raised. 

Mr. WINGO. Can it be raised at this particular moment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, as he said before, that 
the presentation of a resolution under claim of constitutional 
privilege would be in order, and then the House would decide 
whether it did or did not raise the question of constitutionality, 

Mr. WINGO. If the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
who says the Senate amendment does violate the Constitution, 
is willing to leave the Constitution unprotected, I do not think 
I will go to the rescue. [Laughter.] Personally I do not think 
the Senate has violated the provision of the Constitution pro- 
viding that all bills raising revenue shall originate in the 
House. The debenture plan only incidentally affects the revenue, 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court are clear that such 
provisions do not violate the constitutional provision in ques- 
tion. If I thought, as does the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Sneti], that the Senate amendment did violate the Con- 
stitution, I certainly would not “waive” the discharge of my 
duty under my oath. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion. 

Mr. STEAGALL. 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The resolution refers in line 3 to a Senate 
amendment and provides that we disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment and that the bill go to conference. If I understand the 
facts, there are a number of Senate amendments? 

The SPEAKER. There is but one Senate amendment. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to propound an in- 
quiry to the Chair. My only desire is that the integrity of the 
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proceedings may be protected. Does the Speaker hold that this 
bill is now before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The resolution only. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Where is the House bill as amended by 
the Senate? 

The SPEAKER. The resolution provides that it shall be in 
order to take it from the Speaker’s table, but until the resolu- 
tion is passed the bill is not before the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The Speaker would hold, I presume, that 
the bill is before the House when some report comes back from 
the conference committee, and that the high privilege of a 
Member to raise the constitutional question would be in order 
at any time this bill is before the House? 

Mr. SNELL. That would depend upon the conditions under 
which the bill was before the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. There is no bill before the House now? 

The SPEAKER. The purpose of this resolution is to make 
it in order to take from the Speaker’s table a House bill 
with a Senate amendment, disagree to the Senate amendment 
and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. The Chair 
does not think it would be in order to raise this question while 
the bill was in conference, but when it was returned to the 
House the question might be raised. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The Chair then holds that in his opinion 
this is not a privileged question at any time that this bill is 
before the House? If the Chair will pardon me, if this rule is 
adopted, it appears to me that the whole question of the bill 
is then before the House of Representatives and at that time 
it would be proper to raise the constitutional question. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair the bill is not 
before the House until sent there by a report of the committee 
of conference, and the bill would then be subject to the con- 
stitutional question. 

Mr. CANNON. Did the Speaker give his reasons for declining 
to grant recognition at this time to ask for a division of the 
resolution? There was so much confusion that I did not hear 
his statement as to the grounds on which he overruled the 
demand for division. 

Mr. SNELL. There is only one substantive proposition in the 
resolution. It has always been so considered. 

Mr. CANNON. The Speaker made no such statement. I 
would be pleased to be heard on that point and would like to 
cite the authorities if the Speaker cares to hear argument. 
There is a notable decision by Speaker Cannon on a similar 
question raised by Mr. Fitzgerald in the Sixtieth Congress and 
another by Speaker Clark on a point raised by Mr. Mann in the 
Sixty-second Congress. There is an unbroken line of decisions 
extending over the last 25 years holding that resolutions re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules are subject to division, and 
the separate propositions in this resolution are apparent at the 
first glance. 

The SPEAKER. At first blush the Chair thinks that the 
proposition is not divisible. The Chair regrets that the gentle 
man did not intimate to him beforehand that he had this 
proposition in mind, so that the Chair could have given some 
consideration to the question. It seems to the Chair, after a 
rather hasty examination, that this rule being the usual and 
regular way of sending bills to conference that it is one sub- 
stantive proposition. 

The question is on agreeing to the resolution, upon which 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 249, nays 119, 
not voting 58, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4] 
YEAS—249 


Connery 
Connolly 
Cooke 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Andresen 


Britten 
Browne 
Brumm 
Buckbee 
Burdick 


Eaton, N. J. 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Englebright 
Estep 


Hadley 
Hale 
Hall, Ill. 
Halli, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Halsey 
Hancock 
Hardy 
Hartley 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hess 
Hickey 
Hoch 
Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Hope 
Hopkins 
Houston 
Hudson 
Hughes 


Hull, William E. 


Hull, Wis. 
Irwin 

Jenkins 
Jobnson, Il. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Nebr. 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Johnston, Mo, 
Jonas, N. C 
Kading 

Kahn 

Kearns 

Kelly 

Kendall, Ky. 
Kendall, Pa. 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Bankhead 
Bland 
Bloom 

Box 

Briggs 
Browning 
Busby 
Byrns 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Clark, N. C. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Collier 
Collins 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Corning 
Cox 

Crisp 
Cross 
Davis 
DeRouen 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Doxey 
Drane 
Drewry 


Auf der Heide 
Bell 
Boylan 
Brand, Ga. 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
Carew 
Carley 
Cartwright 
Celler 
Cullen 
Curry 

De Priest 
Dickstein 
Doutrich 


On 
Mr. 


this vote: 
Purnell (for) with Mr. Carew (against). 
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Ketcham 
Kiefner 

Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Korell 

Kurtz 
Langley 
Lankford, Va. 
Larsen 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Leblbach 
Letts 

Luce 

Ludlow 
McClintock, Ohio 
McCloskey 
McCormack, Mass. 
McCormick, Il. 
McFadden 
McLaughlin 
Maas 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin 
Menges 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 

Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Mouser 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me, 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newhall 
Newton 


Niedringhaus 
o’Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, Okla. 
Palmer 

Parker 

Perkins 
Pittenger 
Porter 

Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Pratt, Ruth Baker 
Pritchard 
Ramey, Frank M. 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 

Reece 

Reed, N. Y. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schafer, Wis, 
Schneider 
aoget 
Seiberling 
Selvig 

Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. : 
Shott, W. Va. 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Simms 

Sinclair 

Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Snell 

Snow 

Sparks 

Speaks 


NAYS—119 


Driver 
Edwards 
Eslick 
Evans, Mont. 
Fisher 
Fitzpatrick 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Garner 
Garrett 
Gasque 
Glover 
Green 
oe 

regory 
Griffi 


riffin 

Hall, Miss. 
Hammer 
Hastings 
Hill, Ala, 
Hill, Wash, 
Howard ‘ 
Tluddieston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
James 

Jeffers 
Johnson, Okla, 
Johnson, Tex. 


Jones, Tex. 
Kemp 

Kerr 
LaGuardia 
Lambertson 
Lanham 
Lankford, Ga. 
Lea, Calif, 
Lee, Tex. 
Linthicum 
Lozier 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
MeMillan 
McReynolds 
Mansfield 
Milligan 
Montague 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Nelson, Mo. 
O’Connor, La, 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Owen 
Palmisano 
Parks 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pou 


NOT VOTING—58 


Doyle 
Golder 
Graham 
Griest 
Hare 
Hoffman 
orton D, 


MeClintic, Okla. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


McLeod 
McSwain 
Magrady 

Mead 

Merritt 
Mooney 

Norton 
O’Connell, N. Y, 
O’Connor, N. Y. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Purnell 

Quayle 

Reid, Ill. 
Sabath 

Sears 


y. Griest (for) with Mr. Igoe (against). 
ech (for) with Mr. Dickstein (against). 
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Sproul, Il, 
Stafford 
Stobbs 

Stone 

Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swanson 
Swing 

Taber 

Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Treadwa 
Underhil 
Vincent, Mich, 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welsh, Pa. 
Whitley 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Il. 
Williamson 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodruff 
Wyant . 
Yates 


og 

juin 

Ragon 
Rainey, Henry T. 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Romjue 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sirovich 
Smith, W. Va. 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans, 
Steagall 
Steele 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 
Tucker 
Vinson, Ga. 
Warren 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex, 
Wilson 

Wingo 
Wright . 

Yon 


Stalker 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Swick 
Taylor, Colo, 
Underwood 
Vestal 
Welch, Calif. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Ziblman 


Andrew 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
sacon 
saird 
Barbour 
Beck 
Beedy 
Beers 
Black 
Blackburn 
Bohn 
Bolton 
Bowman 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 


3urtness 
Butler 

Cable 
Campbell, Iowa 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Wyo. 
Chalmers 
Chase 
Chindblom 
Christgau 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Clancy 

Clark, Md. 
Clarke, N. Y,. 
Cochran, Pa. 
Cole 

Colton 


Coyle 
Craddock 
Crail 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Douglas, Ariz. 


Douglass, Mass, 


Dowell 
Dunbar 
Dyer 

taton, Colo. 


Esterly 
Evans, Calif, 
Fenn 

Fish 
Fitzgerald 
Fort 


Foss 

l’rear 

Free 
Freeman 
French 
Garber, Okla. 
Garber, Va. 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Guyer 


. Le 
. Reid of Illinois (for) with Mr. O'Connor of New York (against). 
. Magrady (for) with Mr. Cullen (against). 
. Wolverton of West Virginia (for) with Mr. Hare (against). 
. Kaynor (for) with Mr, McClintic of Oklahoma (against). 
. Lampert (for) with Mr. McSwain (against). - 
. McLeod (for) with Mr. Cartwright (against). 
. Graham (for) with Mr. Woodrum (against). 
. Vestal (for) with Mr. Lindsay (against). 
Mr. Hoffman (for) with Mr. Quayle (against). 
Mr. Golder (for) with Mr. Brand of Georgia (against). 


For this day: 


. Welch of California with Mr, Taylor of Colorado. 
. Merritt with Mr, Underwood. 
. Sears with Mr. Mooney. 
*, Stalker with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
. Curry with Mr. —s- 
. Morton D. Hull with Mr. Boylan. 
Doutrich with Mr, Auf der Heide. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Sullivan of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bell. 
Wood with Mr. Buchanan. 
Swick with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Zihlman with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Kvale with Mrs. Norton. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1) to establish a Federal farm 
board to promote the effective merchandising of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and to place 
agriculture on a basis of economic equality with other indus- 
tries, with a Senate amendment, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. HavuGeNn, PurNett, WitirAMs of Illinois, As- 
WELL, and KINCHELOE. 

SUGAR 

Mrs. RUTH BAKER PRATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. RUTH BAKER PRATT. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, I have in my hand a letter, and because it has a 
direct bearing upon a subject which is so much under discussion 
at present, I would like to read it to the Members of the House. 
It is addressed to one of my colleagues: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1929. 
Hon. JAMES A. FRnar, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR, FREAR: I herewith reply to your two favors of recent date 
in which you call my attention to the proposed sugar schedule embodied 
in the pending tariff bill. Please understand that no one was justified 
in quoting my testimony before the Senate Agricultural Committee in 
support of farm relief legislation as an indorsement of the sugar sched- 
ule of the pending tariff bill. My statement before the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee referred to the question of general farm relief 
legislation exclusively. Only one who sought to take an unfair advan- 
tage in order to advance some special interest would attempt to use 
any of the testimony I gave at the hearing of the Committee on Agri- 
culture in support of the sugar-tariff schedule. 

In my opinion the increase in the sugar schedule is unjustifiable and 
indefensible. If passed in its present form it would levy an unfair tax 
upon the millions of workers whom I have the honor to represent, for 
the purpose of protecting an industry which the facts show employs 
‘women, childrén, and Mexican labor at indecent wages and under intol- 
erable conditions of employment. The great mass of our working peo- 
ple in the United States are unwilling to be taxed for the purpose of 
protecting an industry which resorts to such uncivilized practices, 

In behalf of working men and women affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, I register my protest against the proposed increase 
in the sugar-tarif€ schedule. 

With every good wish, I am, sincerely yours, 
WM. GREEN, 
President American Federation of Labor. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10, 1929. 
Hon. WILLIAM GREEN, 


Presid¢nt American Federation of Labor, 
Ninth and Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Mr. Green: In debate to-day TIMBERLAKE, on the floor, discuss- 
ing sugar, was interrupted by Cotton, of Utah, who read what pur- 
ported to be a printed interview from you in support of the sugar 
schedule. I assumed they would attempt to do just that thing, although 
I know in your interview you were discussing general principles of 
agriculture. 

The sugar schedule is a vicious proposition, as I have shown in 
repeated speeches, and I have beet-sugar mills in my district. The 
only hope for them is in a straight bounty, for reasons I have discussed 
in the House, but I do not want these people to deceive the House into 
believing that the champions of labor are either in favor of the sugar 
tariff! or of labor conditions which surround the western mills. 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES A. FREAR, 
THE DEBENTURE PLAN AND DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp briefly on certain phases 
of the farm situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, with all due respect to the 
many able and patriotic men who advocate the debenture plan 
as a solution of the farmers’ ills I can not accept it, either as a 
panacea or as a Democratic doctrine. If the debenture plan is 
Democracy, Thomas Jefferson was not a Democrat. It is be- 
cause I have a sincere conviction that Thomas Jefferson was a 
Democrat, and a real one, and because it is my highest ambition 
to follow humbly and worthily in his footsteps that I elect to 
take my stand against the debenture. 

Since I, who claim to be a Jeffersonian Democrat, find myself 
at variance with a large majority of my party associates in one 
branch of the Congress on this proposition, a decent respect for 
the opinions of my fellow Democrats requires that I should make 
known the causes that impel me to the separation. I want it 
understood that I am not a David posing as a challenger of 
Goliath ; but, on the contrary, I concede that perhaps I am more 
like tiny Ajax defying the lightning. There is even a possibility 
that when I have finished elucidating my position and feel the 
impact of the reaction I may resemble the frontier woman who, 
when the railroad penetrated what was then the wilderness of 
Oregon, bedeviled her husband for weeks until he consented that 
they should drop their farm work and go on horseback to see 
the first train pass by. So they saddled two of the work horses 
and rode a day and a night, the husband grumbling all the way. 
Finally the iron horse approached with a mighty whistle, and 
just then there was a sudden gust of wind which so disarranged 
the wife’s skirts that they obscured her vision and she did not 
see the train as it whizzed past. At this point the husband's 
wrath broke loose. 7 

“ We've rid 50 miles,” he yelled, as the train rumbled in the 
distance, “and all you’ve done, gosh dern ye, was to show your 
legs to the engineer!” 

It may be that in this statement which I am making to the 
House and the country, giving my views on the debenture plan, 
I will not accomplish anything more than was accomplished by 
that unfortunate pioneer woman; but I feel that the burden is 
on me to tell why, as a Member of Congress, I am not voting on 
the side of the debenture issue that has attracted so many of 
my colleagues of the Democratic faith. 

SITUATION IS AMAZING 

I am twice amazed by the situation in which I find myself. I 
am amazed to know that at the very beginning of my congres- 
sional career I am out of line with my party colleagues in one 
branch of the Congress, but I am amazed still more to know that 
the great men of my party, whose names are household words 
throughout the land, should hug to their bosoms such a heresy 
as the debenture plan and eall it Democracy. Their wisdom is 
so much greater than mine that I hesitate to challenge their 
conclusions on any subject, but there is something that is higher 
than caucuses, higher even than Congresses, and that something 
is conscience. I can not conscientiously follow these men, great 
and altruistic and high minded as I know many of them to be, 
when they leave the beaten Jeffersonian path and wander into 
the wild morasses where debentures grow. 

It would be unparliamentary for me to criticize by name 
another legislative body which occupies the opposite end of this 
Capitol, and I shall not do that. But there is nothing to pro- 
hibit anyone from guessing what legislative body I mean. I 
personally know most of the Democratic Members of that body, 
and I love them and respect them; but that does not wipe out 
of my mind a conviction that they have erred on the subject of 
debentures. They have made a colossal mistake, a mistake 
which I hope will not be repeated by the Democrats of the 
House if the time comes when we are to record our votes on 
the debenture plan. What surprises me most is that there 
should suddenly be such a flare-up of bad mass psychology in 
“another legislative body ”’—a sort of impenetrable and inde- 
finable state of group mind that made ordinarily sound and 
conservative legislators rush to accept a fetich that is abso- 
lutely untenable from the Jeffersonian viewpoint and utterly at 
variance with the time-honored tenets of our great party. When, 
before now, was subsidy recognized as Democratic doctrine? 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS OPPOSE SUBSIDY 


The Democratic Party—all glory to its name—made a heroic 
and winning fight against ship subsidy. After long years of 
sharp recurrent conflicts it won in that warfare against the 
hosts of special privilege, and ship subsidy is as dead as a last 
year’s bird’s nest. Time after time the Democrats of this coun- 
try in national convention assembled, breathing the spirit of 
Jefferson and Jackson, true to the ideals of the fathers, have 
written into their platforms their renewed pledge to oppose ail 
forms of subsidies, the latest pronouncement on the subject 
having been adopted at Houston last year when the followers of 
Jefferson and Jackson incorporated in their platform this re- 
statement of their faith: 
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The solution of this [agricultural] problem would avoid Government 
subsidy, to which the Democratic Party has always been opposed. 


To the proponents of the debenture I would say that, try as 
hard as you like, you can not make a Democratic doctrine out of 
a subsidy ; you can not make it square with the immortal admo- 
nition of Thomas Jefferson that “an equal application of law to 
every condition of man is fundamental.” 

The subsidy contained in the debenture plan is worse than 
the proposed ship subsidy beeause, for one reason, it hits the 
United States Treasury from two directions instead of one: 
First, it cuts customs revenues by the full amount of the face 
value of the debenture and, secondly, it cuts the revenues again 
to the extent of the discount allowed the importer when he pur- 
chases the debenture. Both processes keep money out of the 
United States Treasury that rightfully belongs there. The de- 
benture is a double-acting device and the Treasury gets kicked 
by both of its legs. If, for instance, the face value of the de- 
benture certificate is $10 and it is sold to an importer at a 50 
per cent discount the loss to the Treasury will be $15. Multiplied 
transactions of this character would starve the Treasury to an 
extent that would make necessary the raising of untold millions 
by taxation, in which intolerable levies the farmer would have to 
bear his share of the burden. 

GREAT HARVEST FOR SPECULATORS 

Again, the debenture plan is worse than ship-subsidy for 
another reason. Ship-subsidy is a plain, straight-out trans- 
action. It would pay out the people’s Treasury certain stipu- 
lated amounts to private enterprise. It is shrouded with no 
disguise. There is no doubt that the people would pay and 
that favored interests would receive. But this debenture thing 
is illusory. It purports to subsidize the farmers but it does 
not require, in my judgment, any great power of divination 
to foresee that it would be chiefly beneficial to importers, specu- 
lators, and hock-shop owners all over the country, from ocean 
to ocean. To them it would mean a great and continuing 
harvest. While the farmer would be credited with receiving 
help from a benign government the middlemen, brokers, and 
exporters would be waxing sleek and fat over the proceeds. 

Let us try for a moment to visualize how this scheme would 
work. When once it is in operation—if that unfortunate day 
should come—the trafficking in debentures will begin. Great 


importing houses will put out their tentacles to grab as many 


of the debentures as possible at slashing rates of discount. 
The diamond merchants, who now pay as high as 80 per cent 
tariff on cut stones, will be hot after the certificates. Hock- 
shops will spring up everywhere to garner in the certificates at 
the behest of the great importing houses. In all probability 
the large importers also will establish their own chains of 
brokers to scour the country for certificates. After every 
bumper export crop the market will be flooded with debentures, 
the importers will jack up the rates of discount and, taking 
advantage of the farmers’ necessity, will gather in the certifi- 
cates at a cost that will enable them to beat the customs tariffs 
most magnificently on their succeeding importations. When 
and where, I ask, did we Democrats receive a commission from 
the rank and file of our party to subsidize the multi-millionaire 
John Wanamakers and Marshall Fields of this country? 
PLAN IS A MISNOMER 

In my opinion, the phrase “ farmers’ legislation” applied to 
this plan is a misnomer. I fear it would operate to fatten the 
importers and speculators and starve the farmer. Not only 
would the farmer not receive the full amount of the debenture, 
or even any of it at times, but he would be taxed, in common 
with all of our citizens, to make up for the loss of revenue that 
would be caused by the system. 

When I say that in all probability there will be times when 
the farmer would not receive any part of the debenture on his 
exported crops I am thinking of honesty among men. The plan 
provides that the debenture shall be paid, not to the farmer, 
but to the exporter. How can the farmer who raises 2,000 
bushels of wheat in Indiana and who hauls it to an elevator 
and dumps it on a pile of 100,000 bushels of wheat that is 
already there tell whether the wheat he has grown reaches a 
foreign market, or not? How can the cotton planter of the 
Southland tell whether the bales of cotton he raises find their 
way to the mills of New England or to the looms of some for- 
eign country? In every instance the farmer must depend on 
some person’s honesty, and all the while greed and cupidity are 
operating against the farmer, and the tempter is telling the 
exporter to take those certificates himself and cash thenr for 
his own benefit. 

So I say this is not a farmers’ plan of relief, but it will 
relieve the speculators by furnishing them a convenient nego- 
tiable instrument to traffic with and it will relieve the importers 
of a large amount of customs dues which they should pay. It 
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is not a farmers’ bill because three-fourths of all the farmers’ 
crops, measured in value, are not exportable, and only one- 
fourth are exportable. Finally this is not a farmers’ bill 
because, even if the payments were to be made direct and with- 
out discount from the Federal Treasury to the farmer, that is 
not the sort of legislation the farmer is asking. The farmer is 
not at the doors of Congress demanding a subsidy. He is not 
seeking any special privileges. The farmers of this country are 
right-thinking and right-nrinded. They are asking opportunities 
equal to those accorded to the men in industry—nothing more. 
As nearly as finite vision can accomplish the purpose their 
wants are met in the farm relief bill which this House passed 
on April 25 and which President Hoover will sign if it does not 
come to him encumbered by the debenture plan, 
TRIFLING WITH THE VERITIES 


It has been suggested to me by some persons that I ought 
to play a little politics on this measure and help to put the 
President in a hole by riveting the debenture plan onto the 
farm relief bill, and my answer is that we Democrats ought not 
to trifle with the eternal verities. From the very beginning 
of the Government Democracy has opposed special privilege and 
has stood for the interests of the common man. Let us keep 
the record clear and plain. The people, when they understand, 
will have more respect for us if we do. If they know that we 
are true to our ideals, even when political advantage seems to 
point the other way, they will give us their faith and will 
intrust us with power sou that we may keep on and on doing 
their work in the high places of the Nation. No temporary 
political benefit can ever justify us for doing a wrong thing, 
and if our conception of duty is merely to put President Hoover 
in a hole we will wind up by being put in a hole ourselves. 
I think we ought to welcome the President over into the Demo- 
cratic fold. When he opposes the debenture he stands for 
Jeffersonian principles. I congratulate him. I feel certain that 
the hosts of special privilege will find as time goes on that the 
President is a good deal of a Democrat, regardless of the 
party label he bears. I understand that right now he is dis- 
pleased with some of the excesses that have been written into 
the new tariff bill, and is chagrined over the violation of good 
faith in bringing in a general-revision measure when a limited 
readjustment of schedules was promised. As long as he stands 
for the rights of the masses and for a public service based on 
the greatest good to the greatest number he will have my 
benediction. 

LEAVE IT TO DEMOCRATIC EDITORS 

I challenge the Members of “ another legislative body,” who 
are so ardent in upholding the debenture, to leave the decision 
to the Democratic editors of America. I have no right to speak 
for the Democratic newspapers of this country, but I have been 
a newspaper man all of my life and have lived pretty close to 
the editorial profession, and I think I know how unwelcome 
this debenture heresy is to the Democratic Press. Already the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, owned and edited by my friend, 
Robert W. Bingham, is thundering against the debenture in 
the same editorial columns through which Henry Watterson 
used to speak like the voice of Jehovah from the mountain 
heights. The Houston Chronicle, owned by one of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s greatest friends and patrons, Jesse Jones, sees 
only evil in it. Clark Howell’s Atlanta Constitution is attack- 
ing it hip and thigh, The New Orleans Picayune, staunch old 
Democratic journal, in assailing the doctrine, says: 


We hope that the House Democrats will refuse to play politics with 
farm relief and will vote their individual convictions on the issue. 
Hiow can the Democrats who insist upon debentures or nothing, escape 
their share of the responsibility for the resultant failure of furm relief 
legislation ? 


The Baltimore Sun, the New York World, and many other 
Democratic newspapers of high standing are priming their guns 
for an attack on the debenture citadel. I challenge Democratic 
legislators to hearken to the voices of the Democratic editors 
of America, and if they do so there is no doubt that this false 
doctrine will be cut out of our Democratic curriculum and 
tossed on the ash heap of oblivion, 


APPEAL TO GREAT DEMOCRATS 


Mr. Speaker, in the House of Representatives there are many 
great Democrats who are worthy to walk down the corridors of 
time by the side of Thomas Jefferson. Among them is our 
brilliant, able, honest, courageous leader, JoHN N. GARNER. 
Among them are a former head of our national Democratic 
organization, Judge Hutt, and the present head of our con- 
gressional committee, Mr. Byrns, both from the State that gave 
to the Nation the militant foe of subsidies and other special 
privileges, Andrew Jackson. Among them are several Repre- 
sentatives from the glorious old Commonwealth that gave to 
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America Thomas Jefferson, the founder of Democracy, the great- 
est statesman of all our history, such men as the distinguished 
scholar and constitutional authority, Henry Sr. Gzorae TUCKER ; 
the great lawyer and publicist, Judge Rospert WALTON Moore; 
and’ the renowned student, author, and man of affairs, ex- 
Governor ANDREW J. MonraacuE. I appeal to these men, who 
must be bound by a golden thread of sentiment to the memory 
of the fathers, and to all equally true and loyal Democrats in 
the House to sustain the fine reputation which the lower branch 
of Congress now has throughout the country by helping to 
secure the adoption of the conference report on the farm relief 
bill when it comes from the conference room into the House, 
as it surely will, minus the debenture feature. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John W. Moore, of Ken- 
tucky, a former Member of the House, is the Democratic nomi- 
nee for Congress in the third district of Kentucky to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death of the Member elect. The election 
is the 1st of June. I ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks on the character of Mr. Moore and the character of his 
services rendered in this House. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to inquire of the gentleman if he is 
undertaking to make a political speech for one of the candidates 
for Congress in Kentucky? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I propose to give in this speech the 
character of services he rendered here as a Member of Congress. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In view of the fact that it is 
to be used in a political campaign down there, I shall have to 
object, although I am sorry to do it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman wants to take that 
responsibility, he can do it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am taking the responsibility. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It is an extension of my own remarks, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman from Connecticut a question? As I 
understand, it is the purpose of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut and the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwLey] to continue 
general debate Monday and Tuesday at least. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Quite likely. 

Mr. GARNER. It will take you at least that length of time 
to get a hold. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I understood the gentleman from Texas had 
so much time requested on his side that we did not want to 
shut him off. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand why the gentleman wants the 
debate to go on. I am just asking for the facts. I happen to 
know the gentleman’s situation as well as he does, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for five minutes following the address of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr, Srrovicu]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 


SPEECH OF THOMAS JEFFERSON SANFORD, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech by 
Thomas Sanford, a former tax commissioner of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech by Thomas Sanford, a former tax commissioner of the 
State of New York. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, I wonder if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNpERHIt1L] is in the 
Chamber? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 

(Speech of Thomas Jefferson Sanford, formerly tax commissioner of 


New York, and author of the Wide Way to a Free Republic. Inserted 
at the request of constituents.) 
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Ladies and gentlemen, the ideas, with which I am dealing, are not 
original with me; they were taught me by a civil engineer, named 
David Reeves Smith, who has been lying in his grave for more than 30 
years. He once wrote, in a letter to me, these words, “ The science of 
government has been moving along definite lines since the beginning. 
There is only one right way to do anything. All other ways are 
necessarily wrong, in some degree. Fortunately, for mankind, reason, 
observation, and experience have been steadily improving political 
theories and practices throughout the past. In every generation some 
measure of advancement is discernible, until now it is possible to 
specify of what the framework of a perfect form of government must 
consist.” This morning I shall give you a brief outline of that frame 
work, 

The theory of this Government, as expounded by Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln, can not be surpassed by any- 
thing offered by socialism, communism, Bolshevikism, or any other 
“ism,” in existence. But the theory of this government is not car- 
ried into practice; because we have not a just system of voting, a just 
system of money, and a just system of taxation; all of which I shall 
explain a little later. We are also in need of logical definitions of the 
important terms used in discussing our social problems. 

Socrates, who was forced to drink poison for teaching the one-god 
idea, said 2,300 years ago, “A logical definition ends most discussions.” 
Voltaire, the great Frenchman who compiled the first encyclopedia, and 
was most powerful in overturning the French monarchy of Louis XVI, 
said, “If you wish to discuss with me, first define your terms.” And 
Wendell Phillips, the great scholar and abolitionist, said, “A correct 
definition is often half way to the solution of any problem.” 

Consequently much that I will have to say deals with definitions, 
The theory of this Government, in detail, is as follows: All men have 
an equal right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. All men 
should be equal before the law. The sovereignty of this Government is 
vested in the whole people, to whom it of natural right belongs. Every 
truly democratic government is an agent of the whole people, and should 
exercise its power only with the consent of the governed. In produc- 
tion we should strive to exercise as much economy of time and labor 
as possible. Every person should have the privilege of pursuing what- 
ever legal vocation he pleases, provided that in doing so he affects no 
person unjustly. Public officials should be public servants in practice 
as well as in theory. The income a citizen receives should be in direct 
proportion to the service he renders the community; that is, if his or 
her service is large, his or her income should be large; and if his or 
her service is small, his or her income should be small. Every person 
engaged in any legal vocation is supposed to render the community a 
service. Every person should pay annually a 2 per cent tax or public 
rent to the community for the weaith they are using in proportion to 
the value of the wealth they use. Those who economize should be per- 
mitted to enjoy the fruits of their economy. Those persons best quali- 
fied for doing specific work are the persons who should be encouraged 
to do such work. Every competent person should be required by law to 
produce at the least as much as each consumes.” All men should be 
considered innocent of any criminal intent until duly proven guilty by 
the law of the land. The welfare of the individual should be subordi- 
nate to that of the community, limited by the inalienable natural rights 
of the individual. The higher ownership of all real and personal prop- 
erty is vested, by natural right, in the whole people. That act only 
should be done which results in the greatest good te the greatest num- 
ber, without invading individual natural rights. The will of the major- 
ity should always prevail when individual natural rights are not invaded. 
No man should be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. An injury to one is the concern of all. The benefit of 
all is the concern of each. “ There is only one right way to do any- 
thing; all other ways are necessarily wrong in some degree.” The State 
should never do for an individual that which he can do for himself. 
“A truly democratic government should not engage in business of any 
kind unless it can do so in a better manner and at a less cost than the 
same business can be done by private enterprise.” The safety of the 
people is the supreme law. No private citizen's property should be 
taken from him and given to another private citizen. “ The intensity 
of our desires is correctly measured by the quantity of effort we are 
willing to expend in satisfying them.” No special privilege should be 
granted any private individual. All men should be encouraged to supply 
their wants with the least legal exertion. 

All competent citizens should be permitted to make or not to make 
any legal contract. Natural rights come from nature or nature's 
God, and not from any law enacted by any legislature composed of 
human beings. “Error of opinion should be tolerated as long as 
reason is left free to combat it.” 

Among the most important terms in our modern problem of so- 
ciology are ownership and sovereignty. Ownership is the right to 
use or utilize wealth. I will repeat it: “ Ownership is the right to 
use or utilize wealth.” And “ sovereignty” is the right to define the 
right and to enforce the decision, which I also repeat, for emphasis: 
“Sovereignty is the right to define the right and to enforce the 
decision.” The highest ownership is that of the whole human family. 
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Under the human family ownership comes the ownerships of the na- 
tions. Under national ownership comes provincial ownership. In this 
republic State ownership comes next to national ownership; under 
State ownership is county ownership; under county ownership is city 
ownership, which is subdivided into district and ward ownership, and 
ward ownership is divided into individual ownerships; which are for 
terms of life, for years, months, days, or hours, and so forth, This 
Government owns, as an agent of the whole people, all the real and 
personal property in this country and can take, for public purposes, 
under the law of eminent domain, any private property it needs for 
public purposes, provided the individual owner is given ample notice, 
his day in court, just compensation, power of subpenaing witnesses, 
and is proceeded against in the condemnation of his property by due 
process of law. But it is the Government, as an agent of the whole 
people, that fixes the price of the property taken, and not the indi- 
vidual. Private ownership and common ownership exist together at 
the same time, but private ownership is always subordinate to the 
common ownership of the people. 

To exercise the common ownership of the whole people, private 
property must be used by individual owners, on the basis of the value 
of the property; that is, the private owners of private property must 
pay taxes (which is public rent) to the Government in proportion to 
the true value of the property, which brings up before us the prodi- 
giously important term and relation, value. When one understands 
the true meaning of this term it is an easy matter to understand the 
solution of the financial, tariff, taxation, land, capital, and labor 
questions. Therefore I shall go into some detail concerning value. 
Value is purchasing power. The value of a thing is the purchasing 
power which the ownership of the thing confers on the owner of the 
thing. Not one of you ever saw value or touched it; but you have 
seen many things that have this relation, value, which is a feature of 
the law of supply and demand. 

The best illustration of what value is was given to me by my precep- 
tor, the civil engineer. About the year 1850 he visited one of the 
Society Islands. On it was an innocent, happy people governed by a 
despotic queen whose will was law. The island had an abundance 
of breadfruit trees on it and anyone who wanted breadfruit had only 
to reach into a tree and help himself. Although the breadfruit was 
useful, it had no value—no one would give anything for it. A bread- 
fruit was about the size of a baby’s head; its meat was something 
similar to that of a banana; and when baked with heat it was a good 
substitute for bread. It nourished the body, tickled the palate, and 
satisfied hunger. It was the main food of the natives. They had to 


plant only a few vegetables and trap a little game in order to feed 


themselves. The climate was warm and congenial, and they lived in 
simple huts. As a result, life was no struggle among the natives; 
their main food cost them nothing but the gathering of it. 

One day a French man-of-war sailed into the chief harbor. The 
commander spent two weeks with the queen and, upon leaving her, 
said: “These subjects of yours lead too easy a life. They are too 
independent. I'll tell you what to do. Select the best grove of bread- 
fruit trees on the island and erect a high fence around it; and on 
some night, when the natives are asleep, cut down all the breadfruit 
trees outside of the fence. Then, when they ask for any breadfruit, 
make them give you something for it, such as gold dust, fancy-colored 
shells, game, or vegetables.” She did as he directed, and the supply 
of breadfruit immediately became valuable because no one would after- 
wards plant a breadfruit tree and give its fruit to any one else for 
nothing. The queen did not make the breadfruit any more useful 
than they were formerly. She added no attribute to the breadfruit 
within the fence. She had not increased their utility a particle; she 
had only limited the supply and increased the demand for breadfrvit 
by the destruction of a large part of the chief food of her subjects. 
What that despotic queen did by limiting the supply of breadfruit our, 
so-called, captains of industry are doing with our land, coal, food, 
clothing, and shelter by limiting the supply of these essentials, which 
limitation invariably shows in their increased value. Notice that I do 
not say “money price.” The difference between price and value I’ll 
explain later. 

Iiere’s another illustration: Land and air are indispensable to hu- 
man existence and are both useful; yet, air, because of its unlimited 
supply, has no value; but land can be limited in supply by holding 
large areas out of use and, therefore, becomes valuable or confers pur- 
chasing power on its owners. No one will give anything for a mouth- 
ful of air, but many of us will give much for a quantity of land. 

We frequently hear persons say, “Labor creates all value”; but 
that is not true. Take this chair as an example. The value of this 
chair is the purchasing power, which the ownership of the chair con- 
fers on the owner. Some of the value is due to nature or nature’s 
God; some is due to the skill of the workman who made it; and some 
is due to the community. Without the material, made by nature or 
nature’s God, and the presence of the community, there could be no 
value, no matter how great the skill of the workman. Therefore, labor 
creates only a part of the value of the chair, but not all of it. These 
mistakes in the conception of value lead both capitalists and laborers 
into avoidable conflicts. Because a few own the capital and the many 
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own little or no capital, workmen must combine and insist on a collec- 
tive contract, about the terms on which they will work, particularly 
when the owners of capital are also combining. If capital were more 
generally distributed, the laborer would employ himself; but with 2 per 
cent of the people in this country owning 65 per cent of our valuable 
wealth (which is capital whenever it confers purchasing power on its 
owners) the owners of little or no capital are forced, by high rents 
and high prices of the necessities of life, to organize in order to pre- 
serve themselves from starvation and a descent to the conditions of 
East Indians, who are without hope and so weak physically that they 
can not fight for their natural, God-given rights. 

Before the decline of the Roman Empire 5 per cent of the population 
owned all the wealth; before the fall of the Egyptian dynasty 2 per cent 
of the population owned all the wealth; before the fall of the Persian 
Empire 114 per cent of the population owned all the wealth; before the 
French Revolution the clergy owned one-half the land and the royal- 
ists owned the other half. Lloyd George says: “ That 12,000 persons 
own all the soil of England, and the remainder of the population are 
trespassers.” This wealth-ownership centralization must be stopped by 
a just system of taxation, based on the value of the property owned ; 
but to have a just system of taxation we must have a system of money 
which will prevent the dollar from changing materially in value. 

To prevent the dollar from changing materially in value, it must not 
be based on gold, or silver, or cotton, or iron, or any article owned and 
controlled by private individuals; for the reason, that the private own- 
ers of said articles, will change the supply, so as to regulate the value 
of the basic money, and thereby regulate the value of the money resting 
on the basic money. And we must not leave the regulation of the 
supply of money to any private individual or Federal Reserve Board, 
which will reduce the per capita circulation of legal tender money, and 
its related money, from $53.60 per capita, in circulation outside the 
United States Treasury in 1920, down to $40.52 on June 30, 1928. 
The Secretary of the Treasury of the United States should alone regu- 
late the supply of money. 

We must make average labor the common denominator of dollars, 
commodities, real estate, and any article bought or sold. in the marts 
of trade. Gold can be cornered by its owners; so can silver, platinum, 
cotton, or any commodity, but average labor can not be cornered. That 
is, no one can lock up or take from the market a quantity of labor and 
thereby increase the price of labor outside of the “lock-up.” Labor 
will flow to any place in which its environments are most congenial, 
in spite of any law enacted by legislators, who do not understand the 
functions of money or who do not want to understand a just system of 
money. A dollar should be a true measurer of value, just as a yard- 
stick is a practical measurer of distance. As the dollar should not 
change materially in value the best method of measuring the dollar’s 
value or purchasing power is to find out, by reliable statistics fur- 
nished by all employees throughout the United States, how much 
average labor must be given by workmen in an hour, to get the dollar. 
If it takes more than an hour of average labor of the men working for 
employers to earn the dollar, then dollars are becoming too scarce, and 
if it takes less than an hour of average labor of said men to earn said 
dollar, then the dollars are becoming too plentiful, and dollars should 
then be held from circulation when they come into the Treasury of the 
Government, by way of taxation. 

Everyone, consciously or unconsciously, measures the things they want 
by labor, and when average labor can supply its wants and satisfy its 
desires easily, the condition of general humanity in this country is good. 
By measuring the value of a dollar by the difficulty to get it we can 
learn when bankers or money speculators are making the supply of 
dollars scarce in order to increase the difficulty to earn them by 
average labor; and as average labor will not change in supply, ma- 
terially, whether or not the supply of potatoes, cabbages, or anything 
else is becoming scarce, can be seen in the increased or decreased money 
price of said articles. 

Great injury has been done our workmen and merchants by a reduc- 
tion in the supply of money. All money tends to contract itself by the 
loss, destruction, or exportation of dollars; and the banks should not 
reduce the supply of money, especially when the population is increas- 
ing. Merchants who have bought goods when the supply of money was 
large—in 1920—are forced to reduce the money price of their mer- 
chandise when the supply of money has been reduced, and workmen 
are laid off or reduced in wages as a consequence, because money prices 
of merchandise and manufactured products fall, on the average, through- 
out the country. But the merchant's debts and workmen’s debts are 
more difficult to pay, due to the fact that money is becoming scarce and 
higher in purchasing power. a 

The value of money is not stabilized by reducing the supply; the 
value of money is additionally increased. Average labor is the only 
thing that will justly show whether or not the value of money is going 
up or down. The value of money should never change materially, other- 
wise some party to a money contract is injured. 

We are told by the papers carrying banking advertisements that we 
are properous; but this is the old game of trying to make a man in 
debt and with a pocket full of pawn tickets believe it is good for him 
to be out of work, to have his wages reduced, and to be unable to pay 
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the debts he contracted at a time when the supply of money was 
abundant. This game was played in 1873, 1893, 1907, and is being 
played to-day; the money cornerers are using the same falsehoods to 
deceive the masses, 

While it is a good thing for the few wealth owners to have the value 
or purchasing power, exercised by the few owners of valuable wealth, 
high, it is not a good thing for the nonowners of valuable wealth; nor 
is it a good thing for the many to have money pices to go down as a 
result of a decrease in the supply of money. Value and price are very 
different. Two men by contract can fix the money price of an article, 
but they can not fix its value. 

A man may agree to give $100,000 for a house that rents for only 
a hundred dollars a year, and the house owner may agree to part with 
the house and receive the money, and in this manner fix the price 
between the buyer and the seller, but the value of the house is deter- 
mined by the supply of houses, the demand for them, what they 
will rent for, the repairs, and a hundred other things. ‘The price of a 
thing can be fixed by two persons only, but value must always take 
into consideration the community and the supply of houses. When two 
things are exchanged, one for the other, each is the price of the other, 
or the price of a thing is that for which it will exchange. 

When the value of essentials goes up, crime increases; when it goes 
down crime decreases. Henry Buckle says in his History of English 
Civilization that “ When it was difficult to live in any century in Eng- 
land crime increased, and when it was not difficult to live in any cen- 
tury in England crime decreased.” The value of essentials measured 
in average labor is increasing in this country, and so is crime. If we 
had only one pail of water for every 1,000 inhabitants the value of 
water would go so high that people would perjure themselves, steal, 
and murder for a glass of water. Scarcity makes increased value. 

An Irishman in Ireland was carrying two pails of water to a small 
pond which he was making for young ducks. An Englishman standing 
by remarked: “ Pat, hif ’e ’ad them ducklings in Lunnon, they’d be 
worth six and ha penny ha piece.” “ Yis,” said Pat, “and if I had this 
water in h—l, it would be worth tin dollars a glass.” Environments 
affect value. 

We have 20 acres of soil for every man, woman, and child in this 
country ; we have plenty of willing and skillful workers; we have rain 
and sunshine in proper proportions; we have endless public improve- 
ments to be made; yet we suffer from periodical depressions, due to the 
stupidity or cupidity of some of our legislators. 

We are like a ship's crew which was wrecked off the eastern coast 
of South America, They had drifted about for several days, until 
their fresh water had all given out and they were suffering horribly 
for a supply of fresh water. Finally a ship saw their signal of 
distress and changed its course in order to give the crew relief. As 
the vessel approached the shipwrecked crew shouted, ‘‘ Water! Water! 
For God’s sake, give us water!!” A voice from the ship, through 
a megaphone, shouted, “ Dip down into the water in which you are 
sailing. You are in the mouth of the Amazon River, and all the water 
is fresh,” 

We are in the midst of plenty, but we don’t know how to dip into 
the abundance with which God has blessed us. Heed my advice, and 
what all mankind have hoped for will be realized in a shorter time than 
that of which we dream. 

What do I propose to do? Not a single radical thing. I only strive 
to have carried into practice the theory of this Republic as expounded 
by Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. I want everyone to record his 
real and personal property in a small recording office in each assem- 
bly district, where anyone else can see it, under penalty of forfeiture 
to the first person who finds the unrecorded property and records it, 
in the finder’s name. Real property law now makes the owner record 
his property and, in some instances, he forfeits it when it is unre- 
corded. The National Government at present confiscates the imported 
property of importers when not recorded in the bill of entry. 

I want every man to be his own assessor; but at whatever assess- 
ment price he records his property he must pay taxes on it at that 
assessment price, or sell it to the first buyer who will pay the 
owner cash for it at the assessment price. This is less severe than what 
our National Government does with importers who underestimate the 
value of their imported property, more than 50 per cent of its true 


value; the Government in such cases seizes the property and gives the | 


owner nothing. 

I want every man, and his widow in the event of his death, to be 
exempt from taxes and free from levy under an execution issued under 
a judgment for nonpayment of debts when the home he or she owns is 
worth $2,000 or less. If bonds can be exempt from taxation, so can 
small homes when occupied by the owner. 

I want the financial laws of this Nation so changed that moncy can 
and will be earned into circulation instead of being borrowed into cir- 
culation on paper bonds drawing interest at excessive rates; and I want 
the value of money measured by the average labor it requires from men 
working for employers to earn a dollar in one hour. 

I want the National Government to adopt the idea of Moses's year 
of the jubilee, as stated in Leviticus, chapter 25 of the Bible, namely, 
to make the owners of real and personal property pay one-fiftieth of 
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the full value of their real and personal property annually into the 
Public Treasury and then have the National Government expend it in 
public improvements, giving employment to the unemployed. Then 
there will never be another industrial depression, because one-fiftieth of 
the value of all real and personal property will go into the Public 
Treasury and come out again each year, and in 50 years all the cen- 
tralized wealth will have gone back to the people. Instead of taking 
the whole in the fiftieth year, as Moses did, I propose to tax into the 
National Treasury one-fiftieth or 2 per cent of the full value of all 
property in the United States each year. 

I also want to change our election laws so that a man can change his 
vote when he thinks it is necessary and vote out of office as well as 
vote into office any official with whom he is dissatisfied. This does not 
mean that people will be constantly voting; but it places in the hands of 
the voters the power to remove from public office any official who has 
betrayed his constituents. It makes it possible for the citizens of this 
community to remove from office those officials who are responsible for 
loading this community with $440,000 of 514 per cent interest-bearing 
bonds designed to meet the expense of eliminating grade crossings and 
yet not eliminate them, but leave our citizens and children exposed to 
the loss of their precious lives at the most dangerous spots while the 
inside schemers revel in luxury from the fruit of their ill-gotton bonds 
and our taxes are meanwhile made more burdensome than ever. Fifteen 
years ago you voted to eliminate the grade crossings and they are still 
here. 

The voting plan I am advocating requires that an election office 
in each election district shall be open within reasonable hours every 
day in the year excepting Sundays and legal holidays. When a voter 
desires to vote, he goes to the election office which is in charge of one 
clerk elected by the voters of each respective election district, and 
announces to the clerk that he wants to vote for governor, or any 
other office. The clerk then hands him a card with a blank space in 
which to write the name of his candidate. The voter then writes 
down his choice, the voter’s name, his residence, the date, and gives 
it to the clerk, who copies the voter's card onto a similar card and 
hands it to the voter as his receipt of how he has voted. Then the 
clerk copies into a public record how the voter has voted, so anyone 
can see how the voter has voted, and then the clerk files in an index 
file the original card of the voter. No fraud is possible under this 
system of voting which can not be detected. 

These improvements on our present system of collecting taxes, issuing 
money, and conducting our elections will enable us to carry into effect 
the principles of Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln; and make out of this 
Republic a permanent republic which will never share the fate of the 
Grecian Republic, the Roman Republic, the Venetian Republic, and 
other of the republics which no longer exist. 

We are soon to have a new era and enjoy the same progress in 
just government that has been made in the line of invention. We 
will yet eliminate inyoluntary poverty, take the gamble out of life, 
remove the fear of old age, sweeten the atmosphere of our homes, ele- 
vate the morals of all our people, and realize the prayer of the lowly 
Nazarene when He said: “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in Heaven.” 

3ut we must do our own thinking; use the brain God gave us for 
a righteous purpose; eliminate the delusion that gold, an inanimate 
metal, must limit our happiness, and never forget the lines of Gerald 
Massey— 

O, Men, bowed down with labor, 
O, Women, young yet old, 
O, Hearts, oppressed in the toilers’ breast, 
And crushed with the power of gold; 
Keep on, with your weary struggle, 
Against triumphant might; 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 
WHAT THE HEBREW RACE HAS CONTRIBUTED TO AMERICAN HISTORY 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 

recognizes the gentleman from New York, Doctor Srrovice, 


for 30 minutes. 
Mr. SIROVICH. 


Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the State of Virginia has contributed some of the most 


distinguished nanmres to the history of our Nation. Out of 56 
men who signed the Declaration of Independence, 7 of them 
came from the great Commonwealth of Virginia. 

In the early history of our Government the Old Deminion 
gave four of its most eminent sons as President of the United 
States—George Washingten, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
and James Monroe. A quartet of famous names that have 
never been equaled or been surpassed by any State in the 
Union. [Applause.] 

Next to the founder of our country, George Washington, 
stands the name of Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the great 
Democratic Party of our Nation. 

The life and character of Thomas Jefferson synrbolizes, to my 
mind, all the ideals and virtues that prompted our forefathers 
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to establish this great democratic-republican Government of 
ours. [Applause.] 

When the Sage of Monticello passed beyond the Great Divide 
he left a will in which he requested that when a tombstone was 
erected to commemorate his memory only three sentiments 
should be expressed thereon. First, that he was the author of 
the Declaration of Independence; second, that he was the 
founder of the University of Virginia; and third, that he was 
the author of religious liberty and freedom of worship in the 
State of Virginia. 

What an extraordinary trinity of ideals Thomas Jefferson 
consecrated his life to! First, education; second, the right of 
worshiping in conformity with a man’s own conscience; and 
third, the author of that immortal document, that great charter 
of -hunran rights, worthy of God himself, the Declaration of 
Independence. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, picture to yourselves the 
modesty of that extraordinary intellectual giant, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the greatest man of his day. He never put upon his 
tombstone that he was twice President of the United States. 
He never had inscribed upon his eternal shaft that he was Vice 
President of the United States. Never did he declare to those 
who might read his epitaph that he was first Secretary of State 
in the administration of George Washington. Nor did he state 
that he was ambassador of the United States to France and 
helped to bring to a successful conclusion the great Revolution 
which brought liberty and freedom to our forbears through the 
assistance of France in aiding the American cause in its hour 
of need. [Applause.] 

Seven famous names are penned to the great Declaration of 
Independence from the State of Virginia—George Wythe, Rich- 
ard Lee, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nelson, 
jr., Francis Lightfoot Lee, and Carter Braxton. Where is there 
a school boy to-day throughout the length and breadth of our 
country who has not heard of the militant Maccabean senti- 
ments of Patrick Henry in his clarion call to the people of our 
Nation when he said, “ Give me liberty or give nre death.” Such 
is the contribution of the State of Virginia to the early history 
of our country. [Applause.] 

A century has passed since the death of Thomas Jefferson. 
The great Commonwealth of Virginia has 12 distinguished men 
who represent that great State in the House and Senate. Let 
me have them pass before you in panoramic fashion as their 
names come to my mind. ANDREW JACKSON MonrTaGuE, former 
Governor of Virginia, and named after the militant and ag- 
gressive leader of Democracy, Andrew Jackson; R. Watton 
Moore, a descendant of Lewis Morris, the New York signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, and also a descendant of the 
Walton family of New York, a family of merchants in the old 
days, one of whom was mayor of New York, and all of whom 
are buried in the churchyard at Trinity Church; ScHuyLrer 
BLAND, Patrick HENRY DREWRY, CLIFTON ALEXANDER WoopruM, 
Senators Carter GLASS and CLAUDE SWANSON, and last but not 
least, Virginia’s iilustrious son, Henry Sr. George TucKER, 
[Applause. ] 

Where is there a State in our Union that can match these 
names for brilliancy in their accomplishments, and for extraor- 
dinary manifestations in service to our people? [Applause.] 

For 14 decades the distinguished family of Tucker has been 
represented in the Congress of the United States. The original 
Thomas Tudor Tucker served as a Member of Congress dur- 
ing the administration of Gen. George Washington. George 
Tucker, a kinsman of St. George Tucker, our friend’s great- 
grandfather, was a Member of this historic forum. In 1825 
Thomas Jefferson appointed him as professor of moral and in- 
tellectual philosophy in the University of Virginia. Henry St. 
George Tucker, the grandfather of our colleague, served from 
1815 to 1819 in the Congress of the United States. 

Thus we behold the picture of great-grandfather, grandfather, 
father, and son serving the best traditions of our people and our 
Nation. 

The present Henry St. GrorGe Tucker, in my humble opinion, 
is one of the greatest constitutional lawyers in the Congress of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

As former acting president of Washington and Lee University, 
as former president of the American Bar Association, as a 
Member of this House on and off since 1889, and as professor 
of law, he is one of the outstanding and distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the great Commonwealth of Virginia. [Applause.] 
He comes from the town of Lexington, Va. Lexington that was 
the home of Robert E. Lee, the illustrious general and dis- 
tinguished soldier of the Southern Confederacy. Lexington, 
Va., where that distinguished soldier, Stonewall Jackson, taught 
mathematics. 

In the center of that community is the city of Staunton, 
which is the birthplace that cradled and nurtured the greatest 
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exponent of the philosophy of democracy, one of the greatest 
Presidents of all times, Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] 

Since the inception of our Government four successive gen- 
erations of Tuckers have represented the State of Virginia in 
the House. Henry St. Greorce Tucker, the present incumbent, 
carries in his vest pocket a watch, an heirloom from colonial 
days, whose ticks and beats were heard by John Randolph of 
Roanoke, its original owner. Edmund Randolph, of this dis- 
tinguished family, was the first Attorney General in the admin- 
istration of George Washington. 

Surely, with all these antecedents that I have enumerated, 
anything that Mr. Tucker would say on the floor of this House 
carries great weight. The other day our distinguished colleague 
delivered a speech in this historic forum on the “power of 
Congress to exclude aliens in the enumeration of the population 
of the United States for Representatives in Congress.” It was 
a brilliant effort. A masterpiece of forensic lore. A debatable 
constitutional question, his main contention being that when the 
Constitution was adopted in 1787 aliens were not present. 
Therefore he infers they should not be counted now. 

As a matter of fact, immediately after the Revolution, propor- 
tionate to its population, we had as many aliens then as we 
have now. In our midst were the Tories, hill billies, the Hes- 
sians, English troops, and other soldiers of fortune, who fought 
against our forebears in their desire to establish a republican 
form of government. But when the Constitution was adopted, 
a general amnesty was declared and everybody was permitted 
to participate as citizens of our Republic. That was why we 
had so few aliens, 

However, when the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
was passed, after the abolition of slavery in 1868, section 2 
declared— 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


Surely, in 1868 we had millions of aliens then as now, and it 
was the intention of our forefathers to count all of its people. 
They left nothing to be inferred and only excluded Indians not 
taxed. Therefore, it is my contention that an alien is a person 
under the fourteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
and should be included upon the basis of fixing representation, 
excluding only “ Indians not taxed.” As a matter of justice all 
the people living in our country are aliens or the descendants of 
aliens. The only true Americans are the Indians, whom we 
have deprived of their land and even disfranchised by not per- 
mitting them to vote. [Applause.] 

While we are on the subject of the aliens I would like to 
inform my distinguished colleague from the State of Virginia 
[Mr. Tucker] that there are 45,000,000 people in the United 
States to-day who are the sons and descendants of former alien 
immigrants, who, since their entrance into this country, have 
contributed to our happiness, glory, and prosperity in times of 
peace and have fought upon every battle field in defense of our 
country in times of war. For almost 100 years these aliens, 
who are to-day the football of States that are likely to lose in 
representation, have, through their sweat and blood, helped to 
build our great American railroads, have perfected our great 
American industries of steel and iron, have worked in the mills, 
in the looms, and in the factories. They have gone down into 
the bowels of the earth to bring forth the hidden mineral re- 
sources of our Nation, have dug the subways, have built the 
great skyscrapers and dwellings, which have made our Nation 
and our people the most wonderful, the most respected, and the 
richest of all the world. [Applause.] 

Directly in front of the home of the President of the United 
States there are monuments on each corner erected to perpetuate 
the name and fame of five aliens who gave up everything they 
held near and dear to help our colonist forefathers establish 
this mighty Republic of ours. 

Pulaski, a Polish count, who organized the Foreign Legion, 
marching these soldiers through Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, fighting all the way for our cause, until he fell 
wounded in the Battle of Savannah and was buried at sea. 
Gen. Baron von Steuben, the great German strategist, who 
trained and disciplined the American soldiers at Valley Forge 
and made it possible for Washington to win his subsequent vic- 
tories. Rochambeau, the great French soldier, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Lafayette and Washington, was responsible in lowering 
the colors at Cornwallis at Yorktown, that brought victory to the 
arms of America. Kosciusko, the great Polish engineer, who de- 
signed and built West Point and was wounded on the battle field 
of Saratoga, that caused to bring about the defeat of Burgoyne. 
And last, but not least, the distinguished and gifted General 
Lafayette, who brought the aid of the French people to the cause 
of the American Revolution, that made success possible. Every- 
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where, throughout the length and breadth of our land, there are 
humble shafts that commemorate the lives of these alien immi- 
grants who worked for our happiness in times of peace and were 
ready to die for our Republic in times of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, my purpose in addressing 
the House to-day is to take exception to the peroration of my 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Tucker. In his concluding remarks 
he said “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers 
from the covenants of promise were never intended to be given 
participation in the Government of the United States.” If this 
figure of speech, this Biblical sentiment of Mr. TucKER were 
literally interpreted, exclusive of its text, it would cast asper- 
sions upon one of the most patriotic and loyal group of citizens 
in our country. 

Since no religious test is required by our Constitution to hold 
public office to serve our people, why pick out one group of 
people and say “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and 
strangers from the covenants of promise were never intended 
to be given participation in the Government of the United 
States’? 

Let me tell my colleague [Mr. Tucker] who these strangers 
from the covenant of the land of promise are. 

For 25 centuries these covenanted people from the land of 
promise have been persecuted and been proscribed. They have 
been pillaged. They have been plundered. They have been 
burned at the stake. They have been driven from the land that 
God covenanted as their own. As wanderers in the world, they 
have gone through pogroms, massacres, and inquisitions, and 
while all these monarchies, emperors, and others who have perse- 
cuted them have been forgotten in the ashes of time, these 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel lived on, and will con- 
tinue to live wherever the influence of civilization and humanity 
exist, because Judaism stands for three ideals that it has 
preached from the creation of the world. First, the belief in one 
ever-living God. Second, the belief in the inspiration of the 
Holy Bible containing within it. the Ten Commandments given 
by God to Moses on Mount Sinai, 
mortality of the soul. 
and must continue to live. [Applause.] 

When the Assyrian king destroyed the commonwealth of 
Israel, many of these people settled in Phenicia. Prior to the 
Christian era the Phoenicians were the Yankees of the 


For these reasons the Jewish race will 


a . } 
Living near the forests of Lebanon, they hewed down the trees | 


aud converted them into ships. They settled Greece, the lower 
part of Italy, and particularly Venice, which is called Venetia 
the same as Phoenicia und Carthage. 

As their ships plowed through the Mediterranean and throuch 
the Straits of Gibraltar, they went to England. There they 
went down into the mines and brought back the iron ore, which 


of the world. 
cultured people of their day, who called England British. 
term “ British” comes from two Hebraic words, “ brith,’” which 
means covenant, and “ish,” which means son. Therefore “ Brit- 
ish” means “the covenanted son.” 

In 1492 two of these sons of the covenant, Spanish marranos, 


Louis St. Angel, and Gabriel Sanchez gavc 20,000,000 maravedis, | 


which amounts to about $200,000, to Queen Isabella to finance 
the expedition of Christopher Columbus. On the three ships, 
the Pinta, the Nina, and the Santa Maria, that set sail with 
Columbus for a northwest passage to India were 108 men; 18 
of them were Jews—sons of the covenant. Doctor Maestral 
and Doctor Marco were physician and surgeon, respectively, on 
the ships. Rodrigo Sanchez was superintendent of the vessels. 
The first man to sight land was Rodigro de Triana. The first 
man to set foot on American soil was Louis de Torres, who 
Christopher Columbus took along with him to act as interpreter 
with the Grand Kahn of India. Jehuda Cresques, a Jew, was 
the man who perfected the compass for the first time that made 
it possible for Columbus to sail away from the harbor and 
guide his destiny. Abraham Cecuto presented Christopher Co- 
lumbus with the astronomical charts that made it possible for 
him to follow the North Star and wend his way westward. So 
you see, fellow Members of the House, it was aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel who not only financed the expedition cf 


Columbus but were present with him in those strenuous and 


frightful months that he must have gone through ere he dis- 
covered this wonderful country of ours that our forefathers 
and divine Providence decree should be the haven and home for 
all the oppressed of the world. [Applause.] 

When Washington was at Valley Forge, and the cause of the 
American colonists looked helpless and hopeless, General Wash- 
ington sent his emissary to one of the sons of the commonwealth 
of Israel in the person of Chaian Solomon, who was an immi- 
grant from the city of Lodz, Poland. Mr. Solomon was one of 
the richest men of his time, He took out $675,000, all the money 
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he had in the world, and sent it to General Washington to help 
our colonial forbears. For this act of generosity he was im- 
prisoned, court-martialed, and sentenced to be hung. Chaian 
Solomon died in prison, but his money helped to save the cause 
of the American Revolution. This money was never returned to 
his wife and children, who were left penniless. 

In the city of Charleston, 8. C., in 1777, Col. Emanuel M. 
Noah gathered together 100 sons of the covenant, who fought 
under the leadership of Captain Lushington, with General 
Moultrie as their presiding officer, all throughout the American 
Revolution. Since that time the children of Israel—first, last, 
and all the time true American citizens and patriots—have con- 
tributed to every line of human endeavor to make our Nation 
the greatest, the most glorious in the world. In science, in art, 
in literature, in philosophy, in journalism, in medicine, in law, 
in jurisprudence, in banking, and in statesmanship the Jew has 
contributed his all upon the altar of our Nation. In every war, 
from the American Revolution, the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, the allied war, 
Jewish blood has saturated and hallowed the soil of every 
part of our country that our institutions might be preserved. 
| Applause. ] 

I appeal to you, Mr. Henry St. Georce Tucker, an illustrious 
citizen of the State of Virginia, distinguished Member of the 
greatest representative body in the world, the Congress of the 
United Staves, to name any group of citizens within the confines 
of our country who are more loyal, patriotic, sincere, and devoted 
to the institutions of our Nation than are the children of the 
covenant, the Jewish people, of whom I have the honor to be 
one. [Applause.] 

During the Civil War your sainted father was a soldier of 
the Confederacy. During the darkest hour of this fratricidal 
war Judah P. Benjamin, a son of Israel, was Attorney General, 
Secretary of State, and Secretary of War of the Southern Con- 
federacy. He dined in your home and took from his back his 
own coat to give to your honored father. You have served in 
the Congress of the United States with many men who were 
members of the Jewish faith, such as Isidore Straus, who was 
your devoted friend and broke bread in your home. 

In view of the respect and regard that everyone has for you, 


| Mr. Tucker, I contend it is your privilege, nay, I should say it 
East. | 


is your duty, in justice to your name and fame, to define what 
you meant when you said that— 

“aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers from the cove- 
were never intended to be given participation in the 
Government of the United States. 

[Applause.] 

I yield now for a reply to my friend from Virginia 
| Applause. ] 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I have been greatly distressed 
to learn from my eminent and distinguished friend from New 
York [Mr. Strovich] that the remark made by me in what 
was « legal argument last week has been construed by some 
on the great Jewish race. It gives me pain. 
I know that there is no man who knows me who will say 
that I ever could have been guilty of such a thing. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be false to the tenderest memories 
of my life, I would be false to some of the most ennobling 
companionships of my life if I could ever, by word or act, say 
or do anything to reflect upon the great Hebrew race. 
[Applause. ] 

All through my argument I spoke of aliens as “ unnaturalized 
foreigners "—applying to all races. This was a mere figure of 
speech and in no sense was it intended to diminish the accom- 
plishments of the Hebrew in the march of human progress in 
science and law, in philosophy and theology, and in the high- 
est development of family life known in American life. 

I thank my distinguished friend, Dr. Witt1am Irvine Siro- 
vicH, for giving me this opportunity to explain the expression 
used by me in the close of my speech referred to by him. 
I deeply regret that anyone has seen in that phrase any 
evidence of any intention to disparage or criticize the Jewish 
race. Nothing could be further from my thought. No act or 
word of mine would ever be so construed by you who know me. 
The words used were from the Apostle Paul—it was his lan- 
guage, not mine. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to reiterate, in closing, my profound 
respect for the citizenship of our Nation of every race and 
creed, and especially for those of the Jewish race. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIROVICH. In behalf of the Jewish race 1 want to 
thank you for the manly way in which you have corrected the 
sentiment that you have expressed and for the great regard and 
respect that you have for the citizenship of the Jewish race. 

In this country we pledge allegiance to one flag and to one 
nation. As an American of Jewish extraction, I extend to you, 


[Mr. 
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Henry Str. Georce Tucker, the hand of brotherly love, and sin- 
cerely hope that you will live far beyond the Biblical threescore 
and ten in happiness and in contentment with your people. 

Within the great Liberty Bell in Philadelphia there is a senti- 
ment taken from the third book of the Holy Testament which 
says: “Thou shalt proclaim liberty and freedom to all the 
inhabitants of this land.” When that bell rang it spread liberty 
and freedom to all the people of our country. Your manly and 
courageous sentiments to-day will bring happiness and content- 
ment to the descendants “from the commonwealth of Israel and 
strangers fronr the covenants of promise.” [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, may I ask for five minutes 
more? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I object; I am sorry. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker : 

H. R.22. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commemorative purposes, of battle fields in the 
vicinity of Richmond, Va. 

THE PROHIBITION OF POISON GAS IN WAR 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the whole 
country was shocked and saddened by the terrible disaster that 
occurred at the Clinic Hospital at Cleveland a few days ago, 
when over 100 American citizens were stricken down by poison 
gas. 

I rise to call the attention of the American Congress to the 
fact that the United States of America is the only civilized 
nation in the world that has not signed the Geneva protocol to 
outlaw the use of poison gas. Our distinguished former col- 
league from Ohio, THEODORE Burton, now in the United States 
Senate, represented the city of Cleveland for many years in 
the House of Representatives. He was a delegate at the Traffic 
in Arms Conference held at Geneva in 1925, where he initiated 
the protocol to outlaw poison gas, supported by President 
Coolidge, former Secretaries of State Root, Hughes, and Kellogg, 
and by General Pershing and by the General Staff of the Army 
and of the Navy. But up to this moment we are the only great 
nation in the world that has failed to ratify the protocol, be- 
cause of the propaganda that emanated from the chemical manu- 
facturers of this country and because the American Legion, I 
am sorry to say, were put on record against it, not understand- 
ing fully what the poison-gas protocol was intended to accom- 
plish. It merely amounts to a mutual agreement among the 
nations that sign not to use poison gas against each other in 
case of war. It does not prohibit research work or the produc- 
tion of gas masks, or even of poison gas, in time of peace or of 
war. Despite the fact that we sponsored the protocol, we are 
the only great nation that has refused to sign. What rank 
hypocrisy ! 

Poison gas is the abomination and desolation of modern 
civilization. The frightful tragedy at Cleveland has brought 
home to the American people the horrors of poison gas. In 
any future war in which we are engaged millions of non- 
combatants might suffer the same sudden and horrible death 
that occurred to 130 American citizens in Cleveland this week 
unless we arouse public opinion to demand the immediate 
ratification of the Geneva protocol. 

In future wars what is to stop the nations engaged in 
them from dumping poison gas from airplanes upon noncom- 
batant women and children in the large cities? The poison 
gas used during the greater part of the war was comparatively 
harmless, but toward the end of the war new and deadly gases 
were invented which were invisible, odorless, and fatal. I 
hope this stark tragedy will bring home to the American 
people the full realization that we have not done our duty 
toward humanity and that we are out of step with the rest 
of the civilized world. The time has now come for the peace 
societies to appeal to Congress, not as pacifists but as humani- 
tarians and as men and women who want to put an end to the 
use of poison gas and do away with man’s inhumanity to 
man, as far as humanly possible in war. I say to you that 
those people should be condemned who claim that poison gas 
means nothing but inhaling a little pleasant perfume that puts 
you to sleep and brings you back to the battle field after a brief 
rest. That is the argument used by those who do not want the 
United States to ratify the protocol to outlaw poison gas. Now, 
you can see for yourselves what poison gas is, because this was 
approximately the same kind of gas that was used during the 
last few months of the war. The French called it Yperite, the 
Americans mustard gas, and the Germans yellow-cross gas. 
Hundreds of thousands of human beings were destroyed by it. 
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Their lungs were burned up and their eyes burned out, and they 
met the same kind of a sudden, horrible death that occurred in 
Cleveland this week. 

I hope that Members of Congress and all other peace-loving 
people in America will use their influence to see that the 
United States follows up what our eminent colleague, former 
Representative Burron, did at Geneva some four years ago 
and insist on the immediate ratification of the protocol to 
mutually outlaw the use of poison gas. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 


CESSIONS OF CERTAIN ISLANDS OF THE SAMOAN GROUP 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 36 and agree 
to the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint 
Resolution 36 and agree to the same. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That paragraph (d) of Public Resolution No. 89, Seven- 
tieth Congress, second session, approved February 20, 1929, entitled 
“ Joint resolution to provide for accepting, ratifying, and confirming the 
cessions of certain islands of the Samoan group to the United States, 
and for other purposes,” is hereby amended as follows: In line 1, strike 
out the word “six” and substitute therefor the word “seven”; in line 
3, strike out the word “ two” and substitute therefor the word “ three”; 
and in line 3, between the words “ chiefs” and “ of,” insert the words 
“or high chiefs,” so that the said paragraph (d) will then read as 
follows : 

“(d) The President shall appoint seven commissioners, two of whom 
shall be Members of the Senate, two of whom shall be Members of the 
House of Representatives, and three of whom shall be chiefs or high 
chiefs of the said islands of eastern Samoa, who shall, as soon as rea- 
sonably practicable, recommend to Congress such legislation concerning 
the islands of eastern Samoa as they shall deem necessary or proper.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is there any objection on the part of the delegates? 

Mr. KIESS. No; they are all agreed. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is this the same as we passed it, except that there is a 
commission provided for? 

Mr. KIESS. It adds one chief. It seems that instead of 
there being two divisions in Samoa headed by high chiefs there 
are three. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, to protect Ameri- 
can labor, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SNELL in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that up to the pres- 
ent time the gentleman from Texas has used 28 minutes more 
than the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EsrTep]. 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to take this occasion to publicly pay my respects to the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and to say that 
his courtesy, fairness, his patience and tireless, energy were an 
inspiration to the committee in the long period of preparing this 
bill. 

I had not intended to take the time of the committee in con- 
nection with the tobacco schedule, of which I was chairman of 
the subcommittee, for the reason that all of the facts which 
governed the committee in its final decision were fully set out 
in the report filed by the committee and obtainable by any 
Member interested. However, a statement made by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garner] in his address of Thursday, May 
9, seems to me to warrant a reply in justice to the two gentle- 
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men who were members of the subcommittee, namely, Mr. 
CrowTHer, of New York, and Mr. Krarns, of Ohio. 

Mr. GARNER insisted that this bill was drawn by 11 members 
of the committee who live east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio River. Geographically, he was slightly wrong, be- 
cause the Ohio rises at Pittsburgh and I happen to live on the 
south side of the Ohio at that point. So it only leaves 10 
members in that particular district that Mr. Garner referred to. 

I want to say, further, in connection with his statement, he 
intimated that no one drew up this tobacco schedule that was 
interested in agriculture. I will say for his benefit that the 
three members on that committee live in States that are repre- 
sented in agriculture in this degree: The State of New York 
is the eleventh State in the value of its agricultural products; 
the State of Ohio is the tenth State in the value of its agricul- 
tural products; and the State of Pennsylvania is the thirteenth 
State in the value of its agricultural products. 

So that the men who wrote the tobacco schedule came from 
States vitally and materially interested in the cause of agri- 
culture. 

The statement of Mr. GARNER to which I refer is on page 1082 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 


The leaf-tobacco people made out as clear and complete a case as it 
was possible to make out on behalf of the farmer. They were not 
manufacturers. I will not say that they were “hill billies,” but they 
were log-cabin folks; they were people who worked with their hands, 
and they told their story in a plain, unvarnished way. They made out 
a case, There is no doubt on the face of the earth about it. I sug- 
gested that we give them relief. The tobacco growers of Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, and Ohio were afraid that if you increased the duty on the 
leaf it would increase the cost of the 5-cent cigar to where they would 
have to sell it for 6 cents, and they feared they would lose the sale of 
their filler tobacco. That was the only contest—the contest between 
the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin tobacco growers against a pro- 
tective tariff for the tobacco farmers who produced the wrapper. Those 
who needed the protection came from Georgia and Florida. The people 
who did not want the protection were from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin, 

Do you know who made up the bill on that schedule? A Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania, one from Ohio, and one from New York. Gen- 
tlemen, that is what I complain about. That is not the spirit of fair 
play. That is the spirit of selfishness, so characteristic of the tariff; 
nothing but selfishness and local conditions in making up the tariff. 
This is demonstrated in many ways otherwise. 


I have no patience with those who, in making statements to 
the House, distort facts in order that they might gain some 
momentary political advantage. 

Talk about selfishness! The gentleman from Texas excelled 
them all in his advocacy of a tariff on the hair of the Angora 
goat, and when that was obtained he immediately lost interest 
in the needs and wants of every other section of the country. 
Selfishness is the one thing that he can analyze by applying 
it to himself, 

In further reading of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas it is evident that in order to create the impression that 
he seems desirous of making, he must, to sustain his case, pick 
out the industrial States of the East and undertake to criticize 
any request made by these States for a tariff protection, and 
that anyone who might represent those States in Congress and 
advocate such’ protection necessarily was doing something that 
was not entjrely fair or in keeping with facts of the case. 

Speaking for the State of Pennsylvania, the greatest indus- 
trial State of the Union, the second largest State in popula- 
tion, the fifteenth State in the value of its agricultural crops, 
and the thirteenth State in the value of livestock produced, and 
the greatest Republican State of them all, with 1,000,000 ma- 
jority in the November election, I, for one, believe that we have 
a right to come in and ask Congress to protect our industries 
without apology to the gentleman from Texas or to any other 
section of the country. 

In answering the statements of the gentleman from Texas 
in connection with the tobacco schedule, I also answer the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], who on Wednesday, May 
15, made an address criticizing that same schedule, 

The gentleman from Georgia quoted from the report of the 
committee, on page 68, setting out this statement made by the 
committee in said report: 


The statement of the Georgia and Florida growers of shade grown 
as to Sumatra entering into direct competition with their product is, 


in all probability—true so far as wrappers for class A cigars is 
concerned, 


But he did not give you the benefit of certain other facts 
contained in the report which tend to show that because of the 
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black-shank disease, the total venture in Florida seems to have 
lost its standing as an economic business proposition. 

At the present time the duty on unstemmed wrapper tobacco 
is $2.10 per pound. Those advocating an increase ask that it 
be raised to $4.62 per pound. On the other side were many 
agriculturalists asking that the duty be lowered to $1.50 or 
$1.85 per pound. Those asking an increase represent about 
23,000 acres in sun-grown tobacco and 11,800 acres in shade- 
grown tobacco. Those asking for a decrease in duty repre- 
sented 40,000 farmers, 110,000 acres, and 150,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco yield. 

You on the Democratic side insist that the special session of 
Congress was called to legislate on tariff and farm relief. Isay to 
you that in permitting the duty to remain as it is, the tobacco 
schedule gives farm relief to a greater number of dirt farmers 
than a revision upward. The situation in the Florida tobacco 
section with the black-shank disease present and to which, 
according to the statements made by the growers of tobacco in 
that section, is as follows: 


Due to this disease it is absolutely necessary to move shades each 
year for “ self-preservation ” and which accounts for the extra cost that 
has not been in existence in former years and makes the cost to growers 
fully 20 to 23 cents per pound more. 

This is one reason why we need a higher tariff on tobacco so better 
prices could be averaged to the farmer. 


It is therefore self-evident that by reason of this disease the 
eost per pound to the tobacco grower has increased 20 to 23 
cents. This is an unfortunate situation, but I do not believe 
that an increase in the tariff is the proper remedy. What they 
require is some attention from the plant-disease experts of the 
Department of Agriculture, and, as I have said before, unless 
the disease can be eradicated the venture seems to have lost its 
standing as an economic business proposition. 

I want at this time to read an exeerpt from a report in 
connection with this disease and then to incorporate the report 
and letter as a part of my statement. 


Abstract of Report on Phytophthora (black-shank disease of tobacco), 
by W. D. Tisdale and J. G. Kelley, University of Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 179, May, 1926. 

When the tobacco investigations were begun in the Florida-Georgia 
district in 1922 the most *serious disease found was the so-called 
black-shank disease. Although this disease had been prevalent for 
several years, the fields where it first appeared were somewhat isolated 
from the main tobacco-growing sections. Only a small part of the 
total acreage of the region was infested prior to 1922. The disease 
spread at an appalling rate, so that by 1926 few tobacco fields were 
free from infestation. In consequence, the total acreage planied to 
shade tobacco in 1925 was only about one-third of that of previous 
plantings. The cultivation of commercial types of wrapper tobacco 
in this district will be hazardous in the future, unless plantings are 
made on new land each year. Various methods of soil treatment have 
been tested for controlling the disease but none has proven effective. 


It is the consensus of opinion in the Department of Agricul- 
ture that they will be unable to eradicate this disease, and, 
again, I emphasize that if this is the fact, it is not a sound 
economie venture and they ought not to ask for tariff legisla- 


tion to protect a situation of that kind. [Applause.] 

Therefore the subcommittee having analyzed all these facts 
and wanting to be fair in the matter, arrived at the conclusion 
that being unable to help Florida by reason of any tariff, be- 
cause tariffs could not cure its ills, that to increase the present 
tariff would be detrimental to the interests of the grower of 
binder and filler tobacco not only in the States of New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin but also the State of In- 
diana and several other States that have undertaken to raise 
tobacco in the near past. 

The matter referred to by Mr. Estep is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BuREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1929. 
Hon, Harry A. Estep, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr, Ester: I have received your letter of April 15 relative to 
the tobacco disease known as black shank which is prevalent in Florida 
and southern Georgia. This disease appears to have been first observed 
in the Quincy, Fla., tobacco district in 1915, but did not become serious 
until some seven or eight years later. This disease, or a similar one, 
has long been known in Java. So far as known, black shank does not 
attack any crop other than tobacco under natural conditions, and at 
present is practically confined to the Quincy cigar-tobacco district. The 
disease is caused by a fungus belonging to the species technically known 
as phytophthora. It is primarily a disease of the roots and basal por- 
tion of the stem, causing these parts to blacken, hence the popular 
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name. Eventually the upper portions of the stem and the leaf become 
diseased. The leaves commonly wither and usually the plant dies before 
reaching maturity. In less advanced stages the lower leaves may 
develop spots in the field or even after having been placed in the curing 
barn. Locally black shank is one of the most serious tobacco diseases 
known in this country. 

The Florida Experiment Station maintains a branch station at 
Quincy, where a very intensive study of the black shank disease has 
been made. We have done only a limited amount of work on the 
disease in Florida, our principal efforts thus far having been directed 
toward prevention of the northward spread of the disease through 
southern Georgia and the Carolinas. From the standpoint of the shade 
tobacco industry, the most hopeful method of control appears to lie in 
the development of highly resistant strains of cigar-leaf tobacco which 
conform to trade requirements with respect to the various elements of 
quality influencing the usefulness of wrapper leaf. Work of this sort, 
however, necessarily requires considerable time for completion. In the 
meantime frequent sbifting of the tobacco acreage seems to be the only 
effective safeguard. In the cigarette-tobacco district of southern 
Georgia, where this disease has not as yet gained a foothold, the 
tobacco acreage can be shifted as required at little expense, and it is 
hoped that suitable rotation of crops will serve to hold this malady in 
check. 

Very truly yours, 
Wma. A. TayLor, Chief of Bureau. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Memorandum for the Hon. Harry A. Estep 


Subject : Additional information concerning the costs of production of 
wrapper tobacco in Florida and the black-shank disease in that 
region. 

1. Abstract of report on Tobacco Culture in Florida, by W. D. Tis- 
dale, University of Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
No. 198, June, 1928. 

The cost of producing wrapper tobacco grown under shade varies con- 
siderably between farms and from season to season. A variation may be 
caused by fluctuations in the prices of shade materials and fertilizers, 
by differences in weather conditions, and by differences in the skill of 
management. The principal items of cost are livestock, curing barns, 
steam boilers, shade materials, fertilizers, labor, insect poisons, toois, 
and twine. A curing barn of standard size costs approximately $2,000. 
The cost of the erection of slat shades averages $500 per acre. Slat 
shade is seldom used when the land is to be planted but one year. 
Cloth shades can not ordinarily be used more than one year. The 
second year the cloth may be used only for making walls. Since shade 
tobacco is usually grown on sandy or sandy loam soils, which are not 
naturally fertile, heavy applications of stable manure and commercial 
fertilizer are necessary. Large yields of good quality wrapper tobacco 
have resulted from the highly intensive 1-crop system employed. The 
land after the tobacco harvest is left in a fertile condition for truck 
crops or corn. Labor requirements for shade tobacco are heavy, espe- 
cially at certain seasons of the year. Considerable land is available 
for an expansion of the wrapper tobacco industry if prices are suffi- 
ciently high. 

The average cost per acre of producing tobacco under cloth shade on 
the larger farms in 1927 has been estimated as follows: 


Shade materials and labor for construction 
SEIN. onscncunisingicinehadaginsticiste Canlibenttehiininnlinntania iam Addai: 


Labor, cultivating, harvesting, curing. 
Insect poisons, tools, twine, charcoal 


The cost on small farms may be considerably less than on the large 
plantations, especially where the stable manure used is produced on the 
farm and where little or no labor is hired. The yield in the Florida 
wrapper tobacco region varies from 700 to 1,500 pounds. 

2. Abstract of Report on Phytophthora (black-shank disease of to- 
bacco), by W. D. Tisdale and J. G. Kelley, University of Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 179, May, 1926. 

When the tobacco investigations were begun in the Florida-Georgia 
district in 1922, the most serious disease found was the so-called 
“black-shank ”’ disease. Although this disease had been prevalent for 
several years, the fields where it first appeared were somewhat isolated 
from the main tobacco-growing sections. Only a small part of the total 
acreage of the region was infested prior to 1922. The disease spread 
at an appalling rate, so that by 1926 few tobacco fields were free from 
infestation. In consequence, the total acreage planted to shade tobacco 
in 1925 was only about one-third of that of previous plantings. The 
cultivation of commercial types of wrapper tobacco in this district will 
be hazardous in the future unless plantings are made on new land 
each year. Various methods of soil treatment have been tested for 
controlling the disease but none has proven effective. 

Progress has been made in developing a resistant strain of wrapper 
tobacco, but up to the time of writing no strain has been developed 
sufficiently resistant for commercial growing on old soil. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DISEASE 


Black shank is primarily a disease of the roots and basal portion of 
the stem. If plants are attacked within 10 days or 2 weeks after trans- 
planting, a damping off of the stem appears at the surface of the soil, 
Plants so affected drop over, and during humid weather the disease ad- 
vances in both directions on the stem and quickly involves the entire 
Plant. With less moisture, invaded parts may dry out rapidly until the 
soft decay is not apparent. If attack is delayed until the plant has 
attained a height of 12 inches or more, the first sign of infestation is a 
sudden wilting of the entire plant which is usually permanent. Exami- 
nation of the underground sections of such plants reveals q dark-brown 
lesion on the lower part of the main root or crown, having the consist- 
ency of dry rot. Subsequent invasion develops very rapidly so that the 
entire root system and basal portion of the stem becomes involved in a 
few days. It is not unusual for the stem finally to turn brown or black 
a foot or more above the ground. Wilting is followed by yellowing and 
drying out of the lower leaves progressively upward and finally they 
shrivel and turn brown. In a later stage the disease appears in the 
form of blotches on the leaves. These are first lighter green than the 
rest of the leaf, and afterwards turn to different shades of brown. When 
two or three of these blotches occur on a leaf it is rendered worthless for 
wrapper. 

Black shank has no peer in economic importance among the several 
field diseases of tobacco occurring in the Florida-Georgia district. ‘ Con- 
necticut round tip,” a type of tobacco recently introduced from Con- 
necticut, planted in fields previously showing infestation, is a complete 
failure. The local type, “‘ Big Cuba,” fares but little better. Four years 
of experimenting have shown that all types of nicotiana tabacum (to 
which belong all the common varieties of tobacco) are highly susceptible 
to black shank. Nicotiana rustica is much more resistant to the dis- 
ease, but efforts to produce an acceptable wrapper type by crossing 
nicotiana rustica with different types of cigar-wrapper tobacco have 
been unsuccessful. 


Mr. ESTEP. I was also a member of the subcommittee 
which submitted to the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee recommendations on Schedule X—flax, hemp, 
jute, and manufactures of. 

We raised the tariff on flax. We did this because it was 
felt that the flax-growing industry of the United States 
should be encouraged to extend their production in order 
that if it is possible to raise flax in this country sufficient for 
domestic consumption, such an industry ought to exist. It is 
true that domestic consumption of flax amounts to about 
2,000 tons per year, while the domestic production has only 
averaged 500. tons per year for the past 10 years. The facts 
brought before the committee indicate that the flax grower 
has perfected new methods in connection with the growing 
of this product, and there are possibilities of greatly extending 
those cultivations and productions. We have faith in the 
American farmer and are trying to encourage him. Because 
of the increased duty on flax, it was necessary to add certain 
compensatory duties in connection with manufactured articles 
made from this product. 

I listened with a great deal of attention to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Georgia in connection with the jute para- 
graphs and I am wondering whether he was much interested 
in having an increased duty on this commodity. 

A number of Members of Congress living in cotton-growing 
States appeared before the committee, asking an increase in 
duty on jute and burlap, but I want to call to. your attention 
the fact that a representative of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Vicksburg, Mr. W. H. Fitzhugh, appeared before the com- 
mittee and made this statement. 

Mr. FULMER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESTEP. I would rather finish my 
yielding. 

Mr. FULMER. Is it not a fact that he was the only man 
appearing from the South who made that type of statement, 
whereas we had all of the mills passing resolutions and vari- 
ous other people from the South coming in and advocating 
a duty. 

Mr. ESTEP. 


statement before 


I might concede that he was the only man 
appearing from the South, but I might suggest that there had 
been numerous men appearing from different sections of the 
United States, and this was illustrative of the feeling of a 
chamber of commerce in the heart of the Cotton Belt of the 


South. I think I have answered the gentleman. 

Mr. FULMER. I will say that the only parties appearing 
from any other part of the country were Mr. Stone, of Massa- 
chusetts, who represented Mr. Ludlow, and Mr. Emery, and per- 
haps one other party directly interested in what we might term 
the Jute Trust. 

Mr. ESTEP, The gentleman's remarks will appear in the 
record. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Would the gentleman mind giving us that 
man’s reasons for opposing the duty? 

Mr. ESTEP. I am going to give you his statement made at 
that time. Of course, the record is full of it and I do not un- 
dertake to give it all to the House, but I am going to call your 
attention to this: 


Mr. FitzHvucH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, our association is com- 
posed of merchants in Vicksburg, and all of them are vitally interested 
in the price of cotton and in the prosperity of the farmer. Eighty per 
cent or more of their customers are interested directly or indirectly in 
cotton, in the farmer, and in the price he gets for his cotton. I just 
mention that to show that we have the interest of the cotton farmer at 
heart quite as much as my old friend, Senator RANSDELL, or as any 
member of this committee. 

I think I ought to add further that I am a dealer in jute bagging or 
in any kind of bagging that the farmer wants that I can get. I have 
been such a dealer for the past 30 years, and I have sold all sorts of 
bagging, mostly bagging made out of jute. There were times, though, 
when it could not be had, and I have sold bagging made out of sugar- 
bag cloth and out of burlaps. I have never handled any cotton bagging, 
because I never saw any and never was offered any. 

We are unalterably opposed to the tariff on jute bagging and jute 
products which is suggested or proposed in Senator RANSDELL’s bill, as 
I understand it. I want to mention the reasons why we think instead 
of being a benefit to the farmer it would be a great injury to him and 
a loss to him which he could not recover by any advance in the price of 
his cotton. 

I will not undertake to go into the manufacture of burlap bags or 
into the price of them. We do not handle them and I am not familiar 
with them, but I do know and it is proved that if this tariff on burlap 
bags were raised to 10 cents a bag it would make bags that cost 12 
cents now cost at least 20 cents. For instance, a bag of oats is 5 bush- 
els. That bag now costs about 12 cents. If you made that bag cost 22 
cents, that would mean that 2%4 cents a bushel would be added to the 
cost of every bushel of oats. 


Mr. Fitzhugh made a further statement in connection with 
what it would mean to the American farmer if an increase of 
duty were placed on jute. 

Mr. FULMER. Will not the gentleman add that he is a 
dealer in jute bagging and really a part of the same crowd? 

Mr. ESTEP. I believe that is included in his own descrip- 
tion of his occupation and business, 

The proponents for a tariff on jute have argued that cotton 
could be substituted. Mr. Fitzhugh said, on page 5943, in 
answer to a question by Mr. BAcHARACH: 


Did I understand you correctly to state that you had never seen any 
of this cotton bagging? 

Mr. FirzHucH. You understood me correctly. 
of cotton bagging. I never saw a bale of cotton covered with cotton 
bagging. I do not mean to say that there are not some, but I live in 
the heart of the Cotton Belt. I go to Memphis and New Orleans fre- 
quently in cotton time. I do not go to the compresses to look at it, but 
you see cotton going through the streets and you see it stored in the 
yards, but I have never seen a bale of cotton covered with cotton 
bagging. 


I never saw a yard 


This would seem to demonstrate beyond a doubt that a duty 
on jute would have been unfair to the American farmer, been 
unfair to the consuming public, and would have been hypocrisy, 
because the cotton growers do not use cotton bagging on their 
own bales of cotton, yet at the same time would undertake 
to mulct the other Americans by forcing cotton as a substitute. 

Mr. RANKIN. Did anybody give any figures to show how 
much a tariff on jute would increase the cost of wrapping a 
bale of cotton? 

Mr. ESTEP. Yes, Mr. RANKIN, that is in here. I do not 
want to go into all the records, but I think the figures indi- 
cated that the increase would cost possibly $7,500,000 more to 
wrap a 15,000,000-bale crop. That is my recollection of the 
figures; but the gentleman can verify that from the records. 

Mr. RANKIN. About 50 cents a bale. 

Mr. ESTEP. As a member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, I think it is a good bill. This bill does not please every- 
body. No tariff bill has and no tariff bill ever will, but I sin- 
cerely believe we can send this bill to the people of the country 
with the assurance that to‘the great majority it will measure 
up to and in many ways excel the standard of the Republican 
bills of the past. [Applause.] 

I might say to you that some of the Members from my State 
of Pennsylvania are not entirely satisfied; in fact, some are 
disappointed because the bill does not take care of their prob- 
lems, but they will, I believe, in the interest of harmony and the 
solidity of the Republican Party, indorse the measure and the 
entire delegation of 35 Republican Members will vote to pass the 
bill as reported by the Ways and Means Committee. 
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I voted for every item that would tend to help agriculiure. 
I voted when the commodity was on an export basis, such as 
wheat, corn, and a number of other products of the farm, yet I 
heard that very situation criticized here when a duty or an 
additional duty was placed on some manufactured article which 
was On an export basis. Although certain factors had resulted 
in the article having serious competition in the domestic market, 
I voted for these things because I believe in the cause of agri- 
culture, in the farmer, and farm laborer. I also believe in the 
cause of the man who works in the mine, the mill, and the fac- 
tory. Without them and without the earnings that come to 
them by reason of their labor there would be no market for 
agricultural products and the farmer would not be in a position 
to profit by reason of his labor and skill. [Applause.] 

I voted fur an increase on sugar in the interest of those agri- 
culturists of the West who are undertaking to diversify their 
crops by the raising of sugar beets, and as an added reason I 
voted for it because I believe that, so far as possible, we of this 
country should endeavor to make the country and its people a 
self-contained nation on all commodities that it is possible to 
raise in our wide scope of soil and climate. I do not believe 
the American consuming public will much object to a small in- 
crease in cost if it tends to bring about this result. 

I listened Thursday with great interest to the speech of my 
good friend the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLirer], and 
I submit to a fair decision of the House whether within the 
whole speech there was one suggestion made or one thought 
enunciated which would tend to enlighten the House or the 
country as to his reasons for being for or against the bill. I 
have hopes before the final vote is reached Mr. CoLiigr, pos- 
sessing that good sense with which I have always credited him, 
may become one of its strongest sponsors. 

Now, 1 am sincere when I say that I believe this is a good 
bill; and, having listened to the arguments made by the Demo- 
cratic side of the House against it, I am more than ever con- 
vinced of the fact it is a good bill, because there has not been 
one reasonable thought suggested as to why it is not, and I 
would like to see, when this bill comes up for final passage, 
the solid support of the bill by the Republicans of this House 
and no change made in the bill on the floor of the House. Let 
it go to the country as a Republican measure and let the 
Republicans either win or lose by it. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am sure the gentleman does not want 
to be incorrect, but I understood him to say at the outset of 
his address that he had never known any of the Representatives 
from the cotton States to be interested in anything but cotton. 
I hope the gentleman does not mean that. 

Mr. ESTEP. I may be mistaken in the full sense of it, but I 
am only referring to the times when I have happened to be in 
the Chamber and have listened to their speeches. There may 


| have been some speeches made when I was not here that indi- 
| cated an interest in some other commodity. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Knowing the gentleman’s great patriotic 
State, I do not think the gentleman would want that statement 
to stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vania has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I first entered this Chamber as 
a Member of Congress just 18 years ago, in response to a call 
upon the Congress by President Taft for the ratification of the 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


|; Canadian reciprocity treaty. 


The Canadian reciprocity treaty had been entered into with 
the primary purpose of reducing to some extent the then 


| complained of “ high cost of living.” 


The Dingley law had been in force between 1897 and 1909, a 
period in which agriculture had enjoyed unprecedented pros- 
perity. So manifest was this that those outside of agriculture 
made an investigation, and found that farm-product prices had 
far outstripped those of all other classes. A table showing this 
fact I herewith present: 


Relative to wholesale prices and per cent of increase over 1897 


Price 
1897 


Commodity Price 


TUNES DIORRCIE.. .cccaqnacecasees 
Clothing 


Drugs and chemicals - -... 
House furnishing goods_-- 
Miscellaneous - 
All commodities 
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In the Payne-Aldrich tariff law the farming element in Con- 
gress was not thoroughly alive to the defense of agricultural 
interests and unwarranted concessions were made to the de- 
mands of industry. Among these unwarranted demands yielded 
to was the taking of hides from the free list at the behest of 
the shoe men, who pledged a reduction in the prices of shoes. 
The organized consumers of the country had obtained the ear 
of a large section of the Republican Party, not strongly inter- 
ested in its success, and the practically unanimous support of 
the Democratic Party, very deeply interested in its own success. 

As a result of this condition, the House convening here in 
1911 was overwhelmingly Democratic, and the ratification of 
the reciprocity treaty, through a bill, merely whetted the appe- 
tite of the militant Democratic Party of the House to attack 
the farmers and thereby reduce the “high cost of living” to 
the extent that a so-called farmers’ free list bill was taken up 
and passed by the House, being supported by nearly ail the 
Democratic Party and many Republicans. All this was to 
reduce the high cost of living, and the method was to radically 
reduce or remove all protection on farm products, 

The Senate being Republican, in the interest of the farmers 
and producers, were able to thwart these two moves, until 
after the political debacle of 1912, when a 2 to 1 Democratic 
House and a strongly controlled Democratic Senate completed 
in the Underwood law the attempted work of the House in 1911. 

I give this bit of political history not for partisanship. I 
mention parties only that classification may be preserved. The 
Underwood tariff Jaw removed practically every vestige of pro- 
tection to farm products and in an expressed purpose disclaimed 
any protective feature. 

Said the eminent author of that measure, Mr, Underwood, for 
whom I entertained a genuine admiration, that grew into affec- 
tion as the years went by, when asked what protective features 
there were in his bill, “If there is a scintilla of protection in 
this measure, I do not know it; if it is there, it got in by 
mistake.” 

At this special session—18 years later—we are convened under 
the presidential call to pass a tariff measure whose primary 
purpose and object are to protect the products of the farm and 
bring them in tariff favor, up to a level with industry. 

Back of this stands not the antagonism of 18 years ago but the 
support of the President, the active historic support of the Re- 


publican Party, and its platform, the platform favor of the 
Democratic Party, the loudly proclaimed support by its last na- 
tional leader, and the expressed favor of many Members on the 
Democratic side of the House. 


In transportation, in finance, commerce, peace, war, and 
diplomacy, marvelous changes have been wrought in the last 18 
years, but none more marked and distinct than the about face, 
at least in expression, of the attitude toward the farmer and 
farm products. 

Personally I appear, after an absence of 10 years, and recall 
my futile efforts to obtain support for farm tariff while here. 
But the change has almost persuaded me that instead of at- 
tempting to cure by potion, drug, instrument, or manipulation 
that the treatment known as the absent treatment has acccm- 
plished much more manifest results. I find, however, that all 
is not changed. In the personnel of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee out of 15 Republican members only 2 remain—the wise, 
powerful, and eloquent chairman, Mr. HAWLEY, who made such 
a lucid presentation of this measure, and the adroit, industrious, 
and influential Member from Massachusetts [Mr. TrREADWAY]. 

The mortality, however, on the other side has not been so 
great. I come back and find nearly all the old faces here. I 
find this rule, that while Republican Members come and Repub- 
lican Members go, and some of us now and then come back, 
our Democratic friends, like Tennyson’s brook, “ go on forever.” 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Despite their faults and fallacies, I am glad it is so, because 
their charming personalities, knowing that they are in a safe 
minority, and therefore restrained from doing great damage, 
overcome all their shortcomings, and we perhaps can judge them 
better from the elevated seat of majority, which I never occu- 
pied before in this House, than when we looked up to them 
moving the most remorseless and crushing parliamentary ma- 
chine that was ever constructed, oiled, cranked, started, and 
guided by the past masters of Democratic recklessness and ruth- 
lessness, 

I render no mere lip service when I speak of the courageous, 
resourceful, adroit leader of the minority, Mr. GARNER. These 
qualities you all know, but I desire to speak of his courage. 
When his party was ruthlessly sweeping away protection from 
all farm products in 1913 he looked ahead and found in his 
district as many extraordinary interests as he could, different 
from most districts in the United States, so that in the face 
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of the general policy of his party he was able to obtain special 
dispensations for the protection of his special farm products. 

Yea, and as I saw him succeed, I beheld in him the Demo- 
cratic John the Baptist of protection. Perhaps I should say I 
heard him as a voice crying in the wilderness above the moaning 
of the Rio Grande. He was politically clad in goat hair of the 
Angora variety. I know not whether he used any wild locusts, 
but he certainly captured all the protective honey that was 
smuggled into the Underwood bill. [Laughter and applause.] 

Members on this side invite, taunt, and dare him to vote for 
this bill. This he will not, he is too adroit; and should he do 
this his occupation, like that of the mournful Moor, would be 
gone. 

It was in a moment of weakness, perhaps, that the great 
National Democratic Convention was inveigled into Texas. 
Once there, it was at the mercy of the minority leader. GARNER 
surrounded the delegates. They were as helpless as were the 
heroic defenders of the Alamo, with more discretion, and, of 
course, less valor and bloodshed. The delegates surrendered, 
renounced their former free-trade heresy, declared for protec- 
tion, which was emphasized by their intrepid, though beaten, 
leader. 

I am in favor of the gentleman from Texas succeeding him- 
self in the next Congress as minority leader. 

Mr. RANKIN. He will be the majority leader in that House. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman from Illinois has been with us 
for a long time; a prophet of evil, and always a mistaken 
Lochiel of disaster. I have often wondered why he plays this 
réle, because I have always seen in him personally all the 
qualities and many virtues in the gamut running from pul- 
chitrude to purity. I have wondered why he occupied the posi- 
tion of self-constituted seer of sorrow, being met by so many 
disappointments in the fulfillment of his predictions, why he 
does not become the official mourner for his party; because 
there would be more frequent occasions for his activity and less 
disappointments. His concern has always been, as appeared 
from his eloquent address the other day, for the consumer 
rather than the producer, the more for the palate that en- 
joys than the brain which conceives and the brawn which 
exerts. 

If he were cultivating corn armed with a whip on a swelter- 
ing day and saw a gadfly torturing the laboring horse, he 
would use the whip on the horse and protect the consuming 
gadfly. [Laughter.] 

If the doleful disasters predicted at frequent intervals for 
these many years of the losses which were to follow the enact- 
ment of Republican legislation were gathered together in one 
mighty sum, the limits of the Arabic notation would not be 
sufficient to numerically express it. 

Some day after I shall again read Dickens’s Tale of Two 
Cities, I shall write the story of two ravens, the one by Edgar 
Allan Poe, America’s most mystic and original poet, the other 
will be Rarney’s Ravin,’ by our most persistent pessimist in 
public life. [Laughter.] 

Really, if my friend from Illinois ever wants to accomplish 
anything, he seems to gather together these three forces: The 
hole in the doughnut, the fly in the ointment, and the skeleton 
at the feast; and then tries to do constructive legislation. 
[Laughter.] 

His gloomy predictions of the effects of this bill are worse 
than Macaulay’s picture of the lone New Zealander, sitting 
at the front of deserted London, and the ruins of the harbor 
of 10,000 masts; surveying the dead and gone civilizations, and 
contemplating his own pending dissolution. Worse than Camp- 
bell’s Last Man— 


When all earthly shapes shall melt 
In gloom, and the sun himself shall die. 
E’er this, mortal shall assume his immortality. 


This picture by the gentleman from Illinois would show his 
people with nothing to eat, but food; nothing to wear, but 
clothes; no way to move, but fiy; nothing to pay, but debts; 
everything to do, but don’t. 

Gentlemen, I am glad the constitutional amendment permitting 
woman suffrage carried. It is the nineteenth amendment I am 
going to speak about. I am glad the nineteenth amendment 
became part of the fundamental law of the land, because if the 
Several gentlewomen that have been elected since that was 
adopted had not been in this House I can just imagine the 
sulphurous language that would have been used by the gentleman 
from Illinois in denouncing this great measure. Worse than 
“monstrous ” and other words to that effect. I wondered that 
the gentleman did not go further—not with anything actually 
profane. I thought he would have gone perhaps to the extent 
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of Daniel O’Connell, when in a verbal battle with Meg of Billings- 
gate Daniel finally got the best of her by calling her “ a rectan- 
gular hypothenutic triangle with a parallelepipedon appendix.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

It is an increased pleasure to listen to the applied political 
metaphysics of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HuLL]. He 
has not moved up with Garner, CoLLier, Carew, or the bril- 
liant gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Crisp, who found out years 
ago that the universe was moving and that the thoughts and 
policies of men were “ widening with the process of the sun.” 
And that protection was not only the dominant but the unified 
doctrine of the Nation, The gentleman from Tennessee would 
have made a great private secretary to Richard Cobden and 
could have far excelled Perry and Sumner writing a text- 
book in the defense of free trade. 

I just thought if Robert Peel and Richard Cobden could be 
reincarnated and put in company with the gentleman from 
Tennessee, what a glorious free-trade trinity that would make. 
[Laughter. ] 

I notiee on page 6 of the gentleman’s answer to the Ways and 
Means Committee report that if five disinterested persons could 
be found, who would say that the duties on the eight chief 
agricultural products were beneficial, he would give $500 to 
any charity. Well, I am satisfied that in all the cases men- 
tioned there is a large benefit; but where in the world could 
they get five disinterested persons who would not decide against 
him? Where would he get on the floor of this House five Mem- 
bers friendly to him who would decide in his favor? He 
shrewdly refrains from telling to what charity he would give 
this $500. I refuse to enter into the contest, because I am sure 
he would hand it right over to reduce his party’s campaign 
deficit, as the most deserving charity. [Laughter.] 

What I have said adverting to certain leading minority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee is not designed to be 
partisan, but possibly slightly critical. 

Do you know, I like to see the wholesome change that is 
coming over the Democratic Party. I do not mention the 
Democrats in a partisan way—only for classification purposes. 
And if I say anything that might be considered critical, I want 
it understood that it is only the divine spark in my make-up 
that those whom I love I chasten. [Laughter.] 

But my criticism is not to be wholly adverse; I desire to 
commend them, or some of them, with the virtue of consistency 
in their antagonism to America’s corner stone of economic and 
industrial independence and source of our commanding suprem- 
acy in the business and financial world, namely, the protec- 
tion of Hamilton, followed and amplified by Clay and Webster, 
Lincoln and McKinley, and the Republican leaders of to-day. 
I emphasize this, because I am a protectionist by conviction, 
influenced somewhat perhaps by heredity; but, if so, strength- 
ened by my study, experience, and observation. I am a pro- 
tectionist as a matter of principle and not, as it sometimes 
would appear, a matter of interest. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CrowTHER] said, better than I can, that the doc- 
trine of protection is a national doctrine, as broad as the 
Union, and should be as uniform in its application as the 
reasonable demands of its industries may intelligently and 
fairly suggest. 

My grandfather, whose full name I bear, was obliged to leave 
the extreme north of Ireland, in a community adjcining the 
ancestral home of President McKinley, on account of the free 
trade act of Peel and Cobden. He came to America and lived 
the rest of his days in Philadelphia. It strengthened his faith 
in the American system, hence my protective inheritance. 

When at school it was the period when the free-trade text 
writers, Sumner and Perry, dominated the political science class 
rooms of that day. Yet, when I wrote my final thesis, it was 
on the subject of protection. That was to be the protection of 
American industry, whether the same was for the inclosed fac- 
tories of the cities or the open-air factories, which means the 
American farms. 

I was greatly influenced in my study by the course followed 
by the two great European statesmen of that time—Gladstone 
and Bismarek. The one following the course of Peel and Cob- 
den, depending upon British efficiency in factory and farm, and 
the superior means of transportation which that nation enjoyed. 
The other, looking into the future not for the purpose of war 
preparation, but for industrial and agricultural rivalry, if not 
supremacy, followed the lines of our American protective sys- 
tem, but emphasizing and intensifying it. with the result that 
when he passed from power and broke with Germany’s war lord, 
the industries of Germany were a challenge to the world. The 
agriculture of Germany, considering its vast spaces of almost 
neanotace re land, Germany became the agricultural marvel of 
the world. 
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Efficient as were the armies of Germany in the struggle 
against a large portion of the world, they did not demonstrate 
an efficiency and stability equal to that of the Empire’s agricul- 
ture, as I have indicated. One of the weaknesses which have 
arisen in the Republic which sueceeded the fallen German 
Empire is the socialistic grasp of governmental affairs and the 
subordination of the interests of agriculture. The policy of pro- 
tection inaugurated and carried on by Bismarck is not followed 
by Germany so far as farm products are concerned. One of the 
leading men from my district, Hon. Ben Scifkes, last year made 
an extended trip to and a visit in Germany. He found that the 
butter, cheese, grains, and forage of Denmark and other adjoin- 
ing countries were being shipped into Germany low duty, or 
duty free, reducing the price of German competing farm prod- 
ucts, So that the condition of farmers and agriculture generally 
was at a low ebb. This man was a man of public affairs in his 
county, and also a successful and extensive farmer, who was 
able to see and fairly judge the condition of agriculture in the 
land of his forefathers, and he brought back to this country an 
intelligent statement to his farmer neighbors and friends, giving 
them wise counsel, based on actual observation. 

Hon. Henry Bock, of David City, Nebr., an extensive and suc: 
cessful farmer and able public official, and who does not belong 
to the same political party as I do, in a recent letter, gave some 
very wholesome comment. The already great length of this 
speech prevents my giving the letter in full, but, among other 
things, he says: 

There seems to be more farm-relief sentiment in the Congress than 
there is over the entire farming area. To make a long story short, 
I will tell you what us farmers want most is simply a square deal. 

7 * * s © 7 * 

We want a change in governmental policy. We want the Government 
to be for her home people, first, last, and all the time. We want the 
foreign competition cut out that takes the bread out of the farmer's 
mouth. The beef grower had to compete last year with $35,000,000 
worth of frozen beef from Australia. We have free cattle from Cuba, 
Mexico, and Canada. Canada comes in under a small duty. We have 
Argentina to contend with. The embargo for hoof-and-mouth disease 
is only holding them back temporarily. If the importer of beef prod- 
ucts undersells our packers, they slump the price, and we get it in the 
neck. 

The change—yes, revolution—in sentiment the last 18 years 
has strengthened and reinforced my belief in protection, espe- 
cially in its application to agriculture, in whose interests this 
session of Congress has been called by the most efficient Presi- 
dent who ever sat in the White House, and the most capable 
Chief Magistrate presiding anywhere on the globe. 

Yesterday there was a spectacle presented here that warmed 
the cockles of my heart. I saw a Representative from Texas 
come to the front of the Republican rather than the Democratic 
side. His name was Cross, and as he talked I thought it the 
finest cross between a nominal Democrat and a Republican 
protectionist I ever saw. [Laughter.] It was a fine tribute and 
evidence of JOHN GARNER’s leadership and _ breedership. 
[Laughter.] 

Hence, I say he has done well in producing here the next 
thing to a thoroughbred, a cross between a nominal Democrat 
and a protective Republican. [Laughter.] 

I compliment not only the producer but the product. It was 
a good speech. It was in favor of many things that I favor in 
protection of farm products. 

I remember other Members on the other side who have since 
become protectionists. There was CHARLEY Crisp, of Georgia, 
noble son of a distinguished sire. He made one of the finest 
protection arguments that I ever heard on that side of the 
House. It was not hard for him to do. But then, Crisp, of 
Georgia, was always as near a protectionist as the safety of his 
seat in this House would permit him to be. [Laughter and 
applause.] The man at his side, who seems to have also eaten 
of the same hidden manna and come up here favoring protecting 
some products, is the gentleman before me, the intrepid son of 
Mississippi [Mr. CoLtLrer]. When he stated in his argument 
that he was in favor of some protection, that was about the 
longest stretch that I ever expected to see in this world. When 
I hear this protective bysiness agreed upon on both sides, I 
desire to say that mine eyes have seen the glory, not of the 
coming but of the arrival of political sanity in this country, 
applied to the protection and prosperity of a great nation. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I like to listen to the gentleman from Mississippi, who would, 
and could, charm a bird off a tree if he had a fair opportunity 
and the bird was not watching. He spoke specially, and at 
length, of one of the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee who really indorsed his own product. I 
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thought that I as an outsider might indorse a large portion of 
this committee’s work, just to vary the monotony of criticism 
a little witheut making too great a rift in the lute. However, 
there did come upon this floor a Republican member of the 
committee who seemed to have imbibed the same Republican 
protective instincts that I did. He spoke for protection and 
protection for all American industries. Not seeking alone the 
fly in the ointment or the hole in the doughnut, but for the 
indorsement of the wholesome doctrine of the protective policy. 
When he was questioned by a Member on the other side he 
stated, in effect, that he was in favor of protecting American 
industry and American agriculture and that he believed in 
Americans buying American goods. He said that in a very in- 
spiring way. So much so that my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLiier] rose in his place at opportunity and called him Prince 
Rupert, for the dashing cavalry officer in the days of revolution 
in England. I do not like that, though I had not known Mr. 
CROWTHER long. He made himself acquainted with me very 
quickly and very permanently in his one hour's speech. 

No; the simile was not good. Here Mr. CrowTHER was speak- 
ing for the products of his own country, to be favored by his 
own country, and rejecting the importations liable to be un- 
wholesome, and my friend from Mississippi up and called him 
Prince Rupert. 

Who was Prince Rupert? He was the continental nephew of 
the unfortunate King Charles the First of England. When 
trouble arose in the United Kingdom and they needed somebody 
to put down that great rebellion, King Charles, who was a free 
trader or for revenue only, perhaps, looked over the heads of 
the admirals and great generals of England, Scotland, and Ire 
land, and imported perhaps under an ancient democratic plat- 
form the continental product. King Charles lost his head twice. 
Once in selecting his general. Next on the seaffold. He put 
Prince Rupert, born in continental Europe, over the heads of the 
generals and admirals of the English forces. The result was, 
as I take it, it always will be when you favor the foreign product 
over that of the home. Prince Rupert, the imported, without 
paying a sovereign of duty, took his place at the head of the 
armies. You remember how he surrendered to Lord Fairfax. 
No: if I were to give my friend a place and compare him to a 
dashing leader, I would select one who was successful, and one 
who in his place fought against the foreign band. I would 
select Navarre, who battled against the united host of three 
nations, and who, fighting for his country and leading his own 
hosts, when about to go into that fateful battle gave this order, 
as Macaulay has interpreted it: 


Should my standard bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray; 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day, the helmet of Navarre. 


I submit to you no Prince Rupert, no imported article, but I 
present to you a home-grown product of France, who fought 


for his Nation. I submit to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that he was very unfortunate in his simile, and I prefer, instead 
of Prince Rupert for Mr. CrowTHer, the appellation of our 
Henry of Navarre. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER., Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. When I was addressing my good friend from 
New York as Prince Rupert he was the most dashing cavalry- 
man that I could think of, and one of the most dashing leaders ; 
but if the gentleman from Nebraska thinks Henry of Navarre a 
better man, and that that would be a better appellation, I am 
perfectly willing to put in my speech Henry of Navarre wherever 
I mentioned Prince Rupert. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. That is fine; and let the amendment be so 
reported. 

Mr. RANKIN. Would not that require unanimous consent? 

Mr. SLOAN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon? 

Mr. RANKIN. If we are going to change the Recorp of the 
former day, we ought to get unanimous consent. 

Mr. SLOAN. I hear no objection from one to whom I hope 
I may refer as the Rankin’ member on the minority side in the 
Committee of the Whole. I now have the right of way, with 
no more Mississippi obstructions, I Hope. Is that right? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. SLOAN. The grace with which the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Cotiier] acknowledges the error, if error it may 
be, prompts me to suggest a military appellation for him, the 
“General Sheridan of minority.” I do not do this on account 
of any dashing ride CoLLIzeR made from Winchester. When a 
boy I read in the Youths’ Companion, published long ago, a 
story about General Sherman. A society lady said to General 
Sherman, “ What do you think General Sheridan said when 
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mounted at Winchester, about to make that 20-mile ride? What 
sublime thought do you think obtained utterance there?” Gen- 
eral Sherman rather quizzically said, “I do not know, madam, 
unless he said, ‘You had better shorten up these stirrups.’” 
(Laughter. ] 

I feel like personally commending the committee on some of 
its amendments to the existing tariff law. That wheat re- 
mains where President Coolidge left it is wise for the future, 
though not greatly important at present. It is to be expected 
that with the functioning of the new farm bill under the leader- 
ship now existing, and to be supplemented under the terms of 
that bill, the wheat men of the country will devote many acres 
to other crops for which there will be more of American and 
probably foreign demand than for wheat. It is one of the 
problems which the good sense of the far-seeing farmers must 
work out for themselves, that their future wheat may have a 
fairly good market. 

Every wheat-producing nation in Europe is producing to its 
present utmost, supplementing wheat with large acreage of 
rye. Then in the course of years we must vision the return 
to sanity and relative thrift of the great Russian people. When 
that day comes demand for our wheat outside of the United 
States will be almost a negligible quantity. Pools and asso- 
ciations may function, but against that day the wheat producer 
must see that he, and in so far as he can his neighbor, shall 
limit the production of the great bread grain. 

Along the great Mississippi River there are dikes built to hold 
flood waters in the channel. Should the dikes break, a very 
small percentage of that flood would do a maximum of damage 
to the crops along the stream. Residents of that valley are 
asking this Government to combine with the States to build an 
adequate restraining and walled protection. That walled pro- 
tection can only be built in the dry season. After its construc- 
tion they may have to wait years before it is fully tested. When 
the flood comes then the test will be made. 

Our tariff wall for wheat is not of great value when we 
create our own great surplus. Who will say along the Missis- 
sippi River that the wall shall be torn down in the dry years, 
when they are not needed. Who will say that the tariff wall for 
wheat should be torn down before the day shall come when our 
production shall equal our consumption, then will the wall of 42 
cents be effective in protecting the wheat producer. 

Corn receives a substantial increase. It is 25 cents per 
bushel. It is sufficient to meet the competing conditions now 
wherein the ocean transports from Argentina to eastern and 
western ports, made possible by the Panama Canal, if regular 
rates of transportation are adhered to. But we know that 
the agreements made by the great grain transporting compa- 
nies on the ocean are not adhered to but are reduced to the 
almost irreducible minimum on the slow-going freight boats. 
I give a table of the rates, as they are published and under- 
stood, showing the considerable disadvantage at which the 
mid-nation corn producers are, in competing at the great ports 
with Argentina corn shipments. 

It is idle to say that the corn produced in the Argentine is 
not of the character of ours. Otherwise we might at times 
be shipping corn to southern countries in either the Eastern 
or the Western Hemispheres. But our corn will not endure 
the heat and humid conditions crossing the Tropics, like the 
hard, flinty grain coming to us from the Argentine. But we 
know that the grain imported into this country, which amounted 
to considerable during the pre-war existence of the Underwood 
Tariff Act, takes the place of the United States corn in the 
manufacture of corn products. The Panama Canal, thought to 
be a great blessing for the United States, has proven only an 
advantage to its coastal regions and is a serious disadvantage 
to the interior. 

COSTS OF TRANSPORTATION 

From the focal point of production in Nebraska, shipping corn 
to New York costs 35.6 cents. From the focal point of produc- 
tion in Argentine inland charge, tide water, 10.6 cents, The water 
rate to New York is 11.2 cents. Rate difference in favor of the 
Argentine to New York over Nebraska is 13.8 cents per bushel. 

Nebraska focal point of production to the Pacific coast is 31 
cents. 

The rate from focal point of production in Argentina to the 
Pacific coast points is 25.9 cents. From the focal point in 
Nebraska to the coast, all rail, the freight is 34.16 cents, giving 
the Argentinian producer over his Nebraska competitor with a 
nrarket at San Francisco, 8.2 cents the advantage. 

The figures submitted above represent the general water rates, 
which are not controlled by any government. They are sharply 
competitive. And where the shipper does not require great 
speed, the slow-going freighters. cut their rates drastically, 
frequently making them less than half the usual rates, 












CHICKENS AND EGGS 

The increase in this measure of duties upon chickens and 
eggs gives better protection to as many people as the tariff favors 
in any industry. The hen and her product have stood between 
the merchant and the farmer for the necessities of the one, and 
the incidental protection against bankruptcy, resulting from bad 
book accounts, of the other. 

They furnish the nourishing elemental solid food. Mythologi- 
cal writers describe in vague and general terms the ambrosia 
of the gods. There was no detailed description or chemical 
analysis preserved. But modern research has revealed that am- 
brosia then meant, as it does now, a proper grouping of rainbow 
bacon, ruby ham, pearl and golden eggs. 

The serious present competition we have is from China, which 
has been shipping into this country in different forms and 
stages of preservation, the equivalent of 319,896,000 eggs per 
anrum. We need no China eggs, except possibly for nest eggs, 
and the industrialists of America under Schedule 2 can lay 
under reasonable protection all those we need. 

The Chinese “know their eggs,” as we “know our onions,” 
and just as soon as they dispose of the majority of their rebel- 
lions and all their revolutions, they will be putting their eggs 
over our tariff walls, 

Let me say to the consumers interested in this bill there is 
ho other popular animal food where the price responds more 
rapidly to scarcity or overproduction than eggs. Because so 
many people are interested in a wide range of investment, and 
many can drop out of the egg business so quickly, if prices are 
too low, and the importer is of that trading species, quick on 
the trigger to break a market, and when broken sufficiently, to 
tighten and elevate it. 

POULTRY 

Perhaps there is no agricultural interest that is so widely 
diffused as poultry. Whether it be the production of the villager 
or suburbanite, or the poultry farm, it has and does serve 
the people as a matter of_economy and convenience. Now, 
large numbers are raised, but always the Sunday meal is 
thriftily provided and the unexpected guest has the best of 
fare from our fowls, whether of split toes or web feet. 

In many other countries the children, the lame, and the old 
men and women do the poultry work, and can produce at small 
cost the barnyard monarch and his subjects. 

Throughout the Corn Belt for some years, following the war, 
we needed no guards to prevent our bank doors being opened. 
What we did need was efficient guards to keep the doors open. 
The old hen and the old cow did loyal service in this line, and 
they are entitled to the protecticn which this bill gives them. 

MILK PRODUCTS 


The United States, with unlimited vigilance and at large 
expense, is cleaning our herds of southern tick, foot-and-mouth 
disease, and tuberculosis. The secondary source of our ele- 
mentary food runs through nature’s channels to the young and 
to the old, life giving, brain prompting, and muscle building. 

The same literature relating to ambrosia tells us of the 
nectar which the gods used to sip. If it was for exhileration, 
or immediate stimulation, and dissipation, it came from the vine 
which was tilled in the early days by Cain; but if it was for 
health, growth, strength, and endurance, it came from the 
members of the herd, the production and protection to which 
Abel devoted his life and found favor in the eyes of the 
Almighty. Milk, not wine, was the nectar. 

I have just been advised the milk product of 1918 in its 
various forms represented 87,906,000,000 pounds, while 10 years 
later it amounted to 123,000,000,000 pounds, or an increase of 
40 per cent, ranging from America’s great recent focal date. 
During that time the production of butter increased 82 per 
cent; ice cream, 50 per cent; cheese, 14 per cent; and evapo- 
rated or condensed milk, 10 per cent. That is the greatest 
economic increase, I believe, in all the departments of our 
country’s activities and industries. It is well that it should be 
protected. 

We read years ago of a great city of the North that derived 
its fame from an amber fluid bearing an evanescent crown of 
pearl. That city was Milwaukee. 

But in the last decade the nectar I have described—trich, 
wholesome, substantial fluid of pearl—has made all Wisconsin 
prosperous. Let me submit, as a matter of pride, the fact that 
within the confines of the agricultural district which I represent 
the two greatest creameries in the world originated. 

There are changes in this bill, which, were I writing them 
without having to consult 24 other Members and the interests 
of 120,000,000 people, many agreeing, many not agreeing, and 
some earnestly disagreeing, I should have written differently. 
But, as a believer in protection as a matter of principle and not 
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of interest and belief, that it should apply to all the people and 
all the industries in a proper.way, I shall take occasion to only 
criticize one feature of the measure, and that is, with all the 
protection spread about, hides of cattle, sheep, horses, and goats, 
and other skin animals remain on the free list. 

Duties were placed upon hides in the Dingley Act at the low 
rate of 15 per cent. Had that low rate of duty remained up to 
this time, the Treasury of the United States would have been 
$395,956,800 richer had the same amount been imported under 
duty. The shoes and leather goods of the American people 
could not have been greatly increased to the individuals. In 
1909 hides were placed upon the free list. In 1913 nearly all 
meats were placed upon the free list, so that the 1909 bill got 
our hides; the Underwood tariff bill got our carcasses. It was 
against the producer, a skin game all through. 

Hides, under a protective tariff, has uniformly brought a 
higher price than has the aggregate weight of the carcass per 
pound, In determining the value of a hide-bearing animal, 
there are many factors. The two principal ones are the muscle 
and fat, that we call beef, pork, or mutton; and the other is the 
hide. The more highly finished the animal the greater is the 
ratio of value the meat to the skin; and conversely the more 
depleted the condition of the animal the higher the ratio of 
hide is to the meat. The citizen who owns an animal, where 
he has the capital to place it in prime condition, is less inter- 
ested in the hide than the one who in the period of necessity, 
his own poverty, the extreme age of the animal, or the accident 
that brings about its death, finds hide relatively more important. 
When the dairy cow has filled her mission and becomes, as the 
dairyman calls it, a star boarder, and she gives her body, as 
she had up to that time given of her body, the hide is especially 
important. In the great campaign which has been going on 
for some years in the United States, to clear the bovines of 
tuberculosis, every general reactor whose slaughter has been 
found necessary, has for its salvage, first, its hide; second, its 
bone and horns; and, third, the remaining elements which may, 
or may not, have to be reduced to ashes. 

When the intelligent seller meets the intelligent buyer of a 
bovine, whether in the yard at home, or in the public market, 
the hide element occupies at least no lower than a secondary 
consideration. Its weight runs ordinarily from 5 per cent to 10 
per cent of the weight of the animal. The condition of the hide 
is a distinct factor in the sale of the animal. 

Early in this debate it was asserted in pamphlet and brief 
by those opposing duty on hides that: 


No country in the world places a duty on hides, the raw material 
of the tanning industry, or, in fact, on any of the raw materials of 
the tanning industry, such as barks, woods, etc. 


I called up the State Department and propounded that propo- 
sition to the statistician, and received this answer: “ Raw hides 
and skins are dutiable in Bulgaria, Greece, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, and Switzerland,” representing more than one-half the 
area of all Europe and well on toward one-half of the people 
of that continent. 

Further investigation shows that with but two exceptions all 
nations producing hides and skins to any material extent col- 
lect an import duty thereon. 

There was, in the beginning of the debate antagonism on the 
part of the shoe producers against a duty on hides, and an 
effort had been made, and was being made, to provide a duty 
on shoes. While this was going on there was general propa- 
ganda throughout the country, which was taken up by the local 
shoe men in nearly every town in the Northwest, opposing a 
duty on hides, under the theory that a duty on hides would 
materially raise the duty on shoes. Hence western Congress- 
men were besieged with petitions to resist the placing of a 
duty upon hides. In other words, the retailer at home was 
doing what he could to hold the hands of the Congressmen here, 
while the shoe men were endeavoring to obtain a duty on shoes 
and no duty on hides. 

I do not blame the shoe manufacturers for attempting this 
in their own interest. Were it successful, the blame should 
be attached to the petitioners at home and the Congressmen 
who, without independent information and without courage to 
fight, should permit a plan like this to succeed. 

Who is asking for a duty on hides? Every livestock dealer— 
national, State, and local—in the Corn Belt and westward 
have for years been demanding duties upon hides; also all farm 
organizations have been asking a duty on hides. It was said 
by the opponents of the hide duty that leading agricultural 
economists had declared against a duty on hides. 

I wired three of the agricultural economists in the Corn 
Belt in whom I reposed the most confidence in their fairness 
and judgment. One was Chancellor Burnett, of the University 
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of Nebraska, who for a quarter of a century prior to his recent 
elevation to the chancellorship was dean of agriculture of our 
university, and this is his answer: 


Believe substantial duty would help farm prices and not greatly 
affect the price of leather goods. 


I asked Charles F. Curtiss, for more than 30 years dean of 
agriculture of the Iowa State College, and this is his answer: 


It is of vital importance that there be an adequate duty on imported 
hides. Hides declined 4%4 cents a pound during last September, due 
mainly to excessive importation. One big leather concern marked off 
$1,000,000 loss in inventory during that month. This and other losses 
were immediately passed on to the cattle industry by reduction in prices 
of stock. A year ago hides were selling at 25 cents a pound. To-day 
they are worth about half that. 


I wired Prof. Charles W. Pugsley, of the State Agricultural 
College of South Dakota, and received the following answer: 


Telegram just received. Firmly believe that increased duty on hides 
will work to the advantage of all livestock and dairy farmers, and urge 
that Congress makes such increase as one means of substantial help in 
farm legislation. 


I have read from the hearing the expressions of the follow- 
ing eminent men, who know agriculture and know the livestock 
business in all its phases: 

©. E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo.; Victor Culberson, Silver 
City, N. Mex.; F. E. Mallon, Denver, Colo.; Dan D. Casement, 
Manhattan, Kans.; Claude H. Ress, State senator, Rifle, Colo. ; 
J. H. Mercer, Topeka, Kans. (secretary Live Stock Association) ; 
John Morrow, Representative from New Mexico; Addison T. 
Smith, Representative from Idaho; Robert Graham, Alliance, 
Nebr. (Nebraska Stockgrowers’ Association) ; C. G. Selvig, Rep- 
resentative from Minnesota; J. J. O’Dale, Drain, Oreg.; A. P. 
Vankirk, Fairfield, Nebr.; George Bailey, Lowell, Ind.; Henry 
Boice, Phoenix, Ariz.; Clyde Brenton, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Charles D. Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo.; W. A. Cochel, Kansas City, 
Mo.; James Cox, Dayton, Ohio; Eugene D. Funk, Bloomington, 
lll.; F. W. Harding, Chicago, Ill.; W. C. Harris, Sterling, 
Colo.; H. O. Harrison, San Francisco, Calif.; Harry Hopley, 
Atlantic, Iowa; Heber Hord, Central City, Nebr.; Wallace 
Huidekoper, Two Dot, Mont.; R. J. Kinzer, Kansas City, Mo.; 
R. M. Kleberg, Corpus Christi, Tex.; R. P. Lamont, jr., Lark- 
spur, Colo.; H. C. Moffit, San Francisco, Calif.; John E. 
Painter, Roggan, Colo.; Dante Pierce, Des Moives, lowa; Hub- 
bard Russell, Los Angeles, Calif.; J. Blaine Shaum, Tarkio, Mo.; 
F. S. Snyder, Boston, Mass.; G. F. Swift, Chicago, Ill.; Oakleigh 
Thorne, Milbrook, N. Y.; W. H. Tomhave, Chicago, Ill.; F. 
Edson White, Chicago, Ill.; Thomas E. Wilson, Chicago, IIL; 
and W. W. Woods, Chicago, Tl. 

Each and all express themselves as in favor of a duty on 
hides in the interest of the livestock man and farmer. These 
are authorities from every part of the Union. 

TARIFF COMMISSION’S FINDINGS 


We have heard during the last 20 years that the owner of the 
animal would receive no advantage from the duty on hides. 
Second, that the advantage would be to the packers alone. An 
extensive investigation by the United States Tariff Commission, 
in 1922, published under Tariff Information Series, No. 28, 
show, among others, the following findings: 


Cattle hides constitute the bulk of the world’s supply of hides and 
skins. They comprise at least 60 per cent of the total international 
trade of approximately 2,000,000,000 pounds, and a much larger pro- 
portion of the annual production. Calf and sheep skins constitute an 
additional 25 per cent of this total. Since the numbers of cattle and 
sheep have failed to keep pace with increases in population and new 
uses for leather are constantly developing there is a tendency toward an 
increasing shortage of hides and skins. 

* * * o +. 7. os 

The United States is the most important source of hides and skins, 
although production falls far short of domestic manufacturing require- 
ments. Argentina is the leading exporting country; most of her prod- 
uct is exported to the United States and Europe. 

* * * * * * 6 

It would seem that the tariff problem chiefly concerns cattle hides, 
Table 1 shows that the annual American requirements of hides and 
skins, for the domestic and export trade in leather and its manufac- 
tures, is about 1,500,000,000 pounds (green basis), of which slightly 
less than half, or about wn 000,000 A wanna - quay 

» * 

Our extensive import senile in the raw cabal is osanhutiamebans 
to a certain extent by exports of leather products. Were we to depend 
exclusively on the domestic market, our own production of hides and 
skins would supply about two-thirds of that need. 

* * * * . > * 

Hides and skins are the most important by-products of the meat- 
packing industry; in the case of cattle about 6% per cent of the live 
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weight consists of hides, and about 11 per cent of the value of the 
live animal is in the hide. 
> * * * + * . 

In this connection the position of the packer may be contrasted with 
that of small butchers and local packers. Hides removed by most of 
the latter, and by all of the former, are classed as country hides, 
which also include those removed by farmers and ranchers. In fact, 
country hides may fairly be taken as a trade name for those removed 
in establishments not subject to Federal inspection. Such hides, there- 
fore, constitute about 40 per cent of those produced in the United 
States during recent years, and approximately 25 per cent of the 
consumption. 

s * . + s ” . 

However, there is a fairly constant normal relation between the prices 
of these two main divisions, and any effect which the large packers 
may have on the hide markets would seem to be reflected almost im- 
mediately in case of country hides under normal market conditions. 

* - on * a * * 

The relative values of dressed meat, hides, and other by-products may 
vary considerably from time to time, according to the changing supply 
of and demand for the respective products. However, in order to give 
a rough indication of a normal situation it may be said that the meat 
packer obtains about 79 per cent of his total returns of the beef- 
packing end of his business from the dressed-meat carcass, 11 per cent 
from the hide, and about 10 per cent from a large number of minor 
products, such as tallow, oleo oil, stearin, casings, and the like. 

a * + * . 7 * 


In the long run, therefore, higher hide prices, like higher beef prices— 
only to a lesser extent—mean that higher prices can be paid for live 
cattle. Though temporary or short-time variations, arising from local 
or other conditions, may cause the price of hides to move one way 
and the price of live cattle in the opposite direction, nevertheless, over 
a period of years the two price curves show a fairly close relation. 
On the basis of yield, a 1,000-pound steer of fair average quality will 
yield about 550 pounds of dressed carcass and 60 pounds of green hide. 
An increase of 1 cent per pound in the price of hides is equal to a 
credit of about 11 cents per 100 pounds on the dressed beef, or 6 cents 
per 100 pounds on the live weight. 

Briefly, then, there appears good reason to believe that competitive 
buying in the livestock markets forces the packers to pay the true market 
value for live cattle purchased and for the hides they carry. 

s * * 2 7 . + 

It has already been indicated that, owing to the necessity to import 
nearly one-half of the hides and skins required, a tariff on hides prob- 
ably would raise the price of domestic hides over the foreign level laid 
down in our ports by approximately the amount of the duty, assuming 
that there is a world hide market. 

a - * e * . . 

This is well shown by the fact that, owing partly to high freight 
rates, during 1921 country hides often had little or no value at country 
points, while in the markets they sold for only 50 to 60 per cent as much 
per 100 pounds as packer hides. Normally they sell for 80 per cent of 
the packer price. The immediate effect of a duty probably would be a 
temporary restriction of imports. Heavy stocks on hand in the United 
States should then move more freely and country hides should be in 
greater demand than at present. Their price then should rise relative 
to packer hides until approximately the normal price relation was 
reached. 


In the many pages of the hearings, devoted to the livestock 
interests, and I think in every case involving expression of 
opinion upon the propriety, value, and necessity for duty on 
hides, there is not one that strikes an adverse note. 

I am not fully convinced that the objections, coming mainly 
from the classie city of Boston, are entirely a matter of preju- 
dice; and yet it may be largely so. You will recall that 
L’Enfant, the great engineer selected by Washington, laid out 
our Capital City with intersecting streets, dividing alleys, and 
meandering avenues. We now see and enjoy the result. Not 
so with Boston. In the early day, so the literary men in that 
part of the United States told us, they let loose a bovine suck- 
ling, who wandered through the marsh and brush and over the 
commons at will. In his wake, in the course of time, he left the 
streets and avenues of that great center of learning and popu- 
lation. I am not quite convinced that the descendants of those 
people are taking out their vengeance now upon the bovine, 
doing all they can to deny protection, to the progeny, on account 
of that unruly calf. 

I was wondering whether or not the men of the United States, 
who have invested their time, their toil, and wealth in livestock, 
few or many, and who now properly look upon the farm feed 
yards and the pasture as their open-air factories, are not entitled 
to the same consideration and privilege as the inclosed factories 
of the cities of the United States. Are we going to let the injus- 
tice perpetrated in 1909, continued in 1913, permitted in 1922, to 
be perpetuated in 19292 
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Men have asked that should there be a fair duty placed upon 
hides, would we be willing to favor a compensatory duty on 
leather and shoes, 

I am not of those, who in asking justice would deny justice. 
Recollect that we have no extended palms for pity, we are not 
sounding any S O §, we are asking the simple-handed justice, 
contemplated by our protective system and especially provided 
for in the call by the President of the United States for this 
extra session in the interest of the producers, livestock men, and 
farmers. 

If the Tariff Commission can find what would be a fair 
compcusating duty, and the Members of this House believe that 
it should be allowed, you will not find the livestock men in the 
selfish réle which others seem sometimes to delight to exhibit 
themselves. 

It may be well to say that while the amended terms of the 
Hawley bill do not fully meet our desires or expectation, a 
measure of justice has been done. Under the Dingley Act 
hides bore 15 per cent ad valorem and shoes 25 per cent. Under 
the Hawley bill hides bear 10 per cent and shoes 20 per cent. 
The same arithmetical differential. 

The provision in this bill is not as fair to hides as was the 
Dingley law. To make it equal to the terms of that measure 
it should be 15 per cent for hides and 25 per cent for shoes, or 
12 per cent for hides and 20 per cent for shoes. But values of 
the other portions of the carcass are greatly increased over the 
Dingley period, and there should be a specific duty of at least 
5 to 6 cents a pound for green hides and 7 to 9 cents a pound for 
the dried. 

Hides are strictly competitive. Only four other products are 
imported into this country in larger amounts than hides and 
skins. They are raw silk, coffee, crude rubber, and cane sugar. 


Our chief imports in 1928 






Rank Commodity 
































1| Raw silk_. $367, 997, 000 9.0 
2| Coffee... 309, 648, 000 7.6 
3| Crude rubber 244, 855, 000 6.0 
EGOS i did chucthhacanmierueineaionnabeieibadidnded 207, 025, 000 5.1 
a LS ee 150, 810, 000 3.7 
6| Standard newsprint paper..................-.....-.-- 139, 411, 000 3.4 
ae aera 115, 916, 000 28 
Oa ota ceperitb imimcsiliindeeiell 90, 413, 000 2.2 
9 | Tin bars, blocks, pigs, etc. 86, 983, 000 21 
10 | Weed DEEP ..ccccncecese 83, 465, 000 2.0 
EE 5 Mca kes ddsedesband 80, 086, 000 2.0 
12 | Unmanufactured wool. 79, 856, 000 2.0 
13 | Unrefined copper.._.... 67, 598, 000 1.7 
I Ti a ae 65, 753, 000 1.6 
Be be ds ctihinninanatsinetndenninelionnpnhciacnabe 57, 088, 000 1.4 
16 | Unmanufactured tobacoo............cccccecccccccnce- 55, 160, 000 1.3 
et ns EP OUI TI sn cteaseepganpenioaanmbinenamins 47, 205, 000 1.2 
Reta ai naar each neces nein teal 43, 308, 000 11 
19 | Unmanufactured cotton - . 42, 797, 000 1.0 
20 | Boards, planks, and deals. 40, 436, 000 1.0 
21 i 38, 556, 000 1.0 
22 | Nitrate of soda 36, 991, 000 oo 
23 | Bananas........... 35, 377, 000 9 
24 | Gasoline, naphtha, etc...................cccccccoceee 31, 518, 000 8 
25 | Flaxseed 31, 245, 000 -8 


So that we have, following the rules of the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, a strict and strongly competi- 
tive product in which probably more people are interested 
than in any other product of the United States, where there is 
a substantial import competition. Moreover, those interested 
have asked that a rate of duty be placed thereon, backed up 
by the judgment of men and associations capable to know and 
who have given their evidence. This product is one especially 
contemplated and included within the purview of the presiden- 
tial call for this extra session. 

Livestock, with all their factors, developed in the South, 
would be the greatest possible boon of that section of the 
United States. In 1860 there were 29,000,000 head of cattle 
in the United States. The war reduced them to 28,000,000 in 
1870, the South losing 3,000,000 and the North gaining 4,000,000. 
In 1910 the Southern States had only 15,000,000 cattle; in 1920, 
only 15,272,000; 1928, 12,533,000. 

That section of the country has a wonderful property. The 
Muscle Shoals is a great project; but I venture that if the 
southern livestock interests were pressed to their reasonable 
possibilities, with the attendant fertilization of the soil and 
the necessary diversification of its products, there would be a 
period of unprecedented development and prosperity, whether 
the waters of the shoals were harnessed or whether, like the 
centuries passed, permitted to run purposeless to the sea. So 
that a deep interest to the far-seeing Representatives of those 
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States can be profitably taken in seeing that the future develop- 
ment of your industries are properly protected and stabilized 
for your use. 

Gentlemen of the South, some family connections of mine led 
me to the South, and during my visit there I saw many wonder- 
ful things. I will confine myself to one. 

In Mr. StTeaGart’s district there is a city prophetically named 
Enterprise. I have listened here and elsewhere to the eloquent 
statesmen of the South. But one of the most profound speeches 
that ever impressed me—if a great and continuous silence 
broadcasted day and night can be properly called a speech— 
came to me in that little city in Alabama. 

It was in the black-soil belt. They had been exhausting it 
by the continued production of cotton for many years. The 
boll weevil came along, and they thought the sun was down and 
their doom set. But no, these people said, “ We will no longer 
carry all our eggs in one basket; we will produce cereals, we 
will produce legumes; we will diversify our industries.” They 
came here to a Republican Congress and obtained what they 
were entitled to—protection for their various products. That 
community followed this path from year to year, producing 
great crops, filling their banks, and increasing their prosperity. 
Then a day came when, looking back a decade over their ac- 
complishments, they contributed $25,000 and erected a noble 
bronze monument—to whom? A great man in the community, 
a saint, a sinner, or who it might be? No; they erected it to 
the boll weevil—the boll weevil that taught them the lesson to 
diversify their crops and put themselves in line with the onward 
movement of the Nation, making it protective—North and South. 
[Applause. } 

That broadcasting silence of that enduring bronze is worth 
more to the people of that neighborhood and the whole South 
than all the free-trade speeches that were ever uttered. It com- 
pares favorably with the new protective speeches by the orators 
and stutesmen of the South, who, following their platform 
utterances and wise economic judgment, are saying to the 
North, “ Look to your economic laurels in industry. Look well 
to your supremacy in agriculture.” [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. If I have any tinre I would give you one-half 
my kingdom. 

Mr. GREEN. I have enjoyed the gentleman’s talk and here 
is an item in which I trust he will cooperate with us. It is rela- 
tive to obtaining protection on raw turpentine and pitch, and 
here is a telegram—— 

Mr. SLOAN. Well, pitch right in and give it to me quick. 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. GREEN. Here is a telegram I have just received: 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 17, 1929. 
Congressman R. A. GREEN, 
United States House of Representatives: 

Many thanks for your efforts of the 15th. Large northern naval- 
stores distributor states, “ Now in position offer French rosin delivered 
American ports lower than American market.”’ Need of protection will 
increase. 

Cc. F. Sper. 


We want tariff of 10 cents on naval stores and also a tariff 
on tar. 

Mr. SLOAN. I will tell my young friend that I am greatly 
prejudiced in his favor. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DouGHTon]. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
I am glad of this opportunity of submitting a few observations 
on this very important measure. I am a member of the com- 
mittee that reported this bill, and regret that I am not a mem- 
ber of the group that helped to prepare the bill. The minority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, to which I belong, 
were accorded every courtesy and consideration by our worthy, 
able, and distinguished chairman so long as the hearings were 
being conducted, but at the conclusion of the hearings the doors 
were locked against us for some reason, I know not why. They 
say it is a Democratic precedent. Well, it is strange, as often as 
they have the opportunity to cite a Democratic precedent for 
doing right they never do that; but if they want a precedent 
for doing wrong they try to go back and dig up some old Demo- 
cratic custom and assign that as a reason for their wrongdoing. 
I am very fond of, in fact have an affection for, every member 
of the Ways and Means Committee. No man could have been 
treated with more uniform courtesy or unvarying kindness by 
every member of that committee, both on the majority and 
minority sides, than I have been treated. To our able and im- 
partial chairman I wish to personally extend my thanks and 
appreciation for the many kindnesses he has shown me. He has 
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been uniformly courteous and kind and has in every way meas- 
ured up to the highest standard of a presiding officer. 

The bill now under discussion is the solution proposed by the 
majority party in Congress, or in the House of Representatives, 
for the admittedly serious and distressed condition of agricul- 
ture. But, in my judgment, instead of being entitled “A bill 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to pro- 
tect American labor, and for other purposes,” it should be en- 
titled “A bill to decrease revenue, to raise Republican campaign 
funds, to stifle foreign commerce, to further burden agriculture, 
and for other ulterior and insidious purposes.” The bill is 
ostensibly intended to benefit agriculture, but, so far as any 
net relief or benefit to agriculture is concerned, this bill is 
the most astounding, stupendous, and colossal failure ever at- 
tempted in the history of the Government. It is not sur- 
prising that the press reports that there is insurrection and 
mutiny in the ranks of the Grand Old Party over this pro- 
posed legislation. Never within my knowledge has any impor- 
tant bill received such universal criticism or stirred up so much 
opposition within the ranks of the party from which it came. 

In the Sixty-ninth and Seventieth Congresses legislation de- 
manded by the farmers, farm organizations, farm representa- 
tives in Congress, and those who know by actual experience the 
real distress of agriculture and understand the matter in all its 
relations, submitted and passed through both branches of Con- 
gress, two separate bills, both of which were vetoed by President 
Coolidge. Of course, Mr. Coolidge understood all farm problems, 
as he on one occasion had his picture taken while throwing a 
fork of hay into his father’s barn, 

Now, what do we have in this bill? Does it carry out the 
wishes and views of any of the farm organizations of the coun- 
try or the Members of this body who represent agricultural 
States and districts? Does it fulfill the pledges made by both 
parties in their last national platforms? Not in any manner. 
It only expresses what those who have always fattened at the 
expense of agriculture are willing that the farmer may- have. 
Relief measures proposed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HavceN], chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, who has 
made a lifetime study of the problems of agriculture, who repre- 
sents the great agricultural section of the Central West, and 
others who represent farming districts and who have made long 
and thorough study of the farmer’s condition and needs, and 


the legislation indorsed and urged by the various farm organi- 
zations of the country is flatly rejected in this bill, and instead 
the views entertained by the gentleman from Oregon, Chairman 
HAWLEY, and those holding similar views are substituted. 

The Hawley bedstead they fetch upon which to operate on 


the farmer. Stretch him out if too short and cut him off if too 
long. Chairman Hawtey, or Doctor HawLry, as we will call 
the gentleman from Oregon, believes the farmer is suffering 
from overnourishment and prescribes bleeding as a remedy for 
his ills and ailments. 

Previous tariff bills have been referred to as “revisions” of 
the tariff, but as the people had learned that the word “ revi- 
sion” as used in a Republican tariff law invariably meant 
increase and desiring, I suppose, to avoid giving this impression 
at the outset, it is referred to by Doctor HAWLEY as a “ modi- 
fication” and “readjustment” bill and not a “revision.” 

I have always understood the word “ modification” to mean 
less severe or milder in form, but certainly the opposite is true 
as to this bill, as the changes or “ modifications” and “ read- 
justments” are practically all increases, especially on manu- 
factured articles. 

If this bill should ever become a law, which, of course, it 
will not in its present form, its application would demonstrate 
that it imposes far more burdens than it confers corresponding 
benefits upon the farmer, and his future state would be much 
worse than his present. I predict that when this bill comes off 
the operating table of the other body Doctor Haw tery, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon, chairman of the committee, will disown his 
own child and turn it over to a wet nurse. [Laughter.] 

If it were a “readjustment” of the tariff in the interest of 
agriculture, as claimed, I would be delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of contributing my vote and voice to aid its passage. 

The Democratic Party favors reasonable tariff rates that will 
afford ample protection to American labor, American capital, 
and, so far as can be done, to the American farmer. Indi- 
vidually, I believe in a tariff based upon sound economic facts, 
such facts to be adduced by a nonpartisan commission, free 
from political or selfish influences, with the aim and purpose 
in view of raising a reasonable portion of the Nation’s revenue 
at the customhouses, and at the same time a tariff that will 
fully equalize the cost of production, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, in this and foreign countries, and, if any difference, 
give even a reasonable advantage to the domestic producer. 
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Also with the aim in view and for the purpose of giving steady 
and remunerative employment to the American laborer, thereby 
enabling him and his family, if industrious and frugal, to enjoy 
a comfortable living, own his own home, educate his children, 
and save and lay by something for future needs and declining 
years. In other words, as he works in most hazardous places 
and toils early and late to produce the things the world must 
have, I would make his condition just as fair and favorable as 
can properly be done by legislation. 

Moreover, conforming to this policy, I would be fair to 
American capital, giving it also the opportunity of largely sup- 
plying our American markets, of earning fair and reasonable 
dividends, making it attractive and profitable for individuals 
to invest in American industries and enterprises, giving em- 
ployment to American labor, who consume largely the products 
of the American farmer, thereby widening and extending our 
manufacturing industries through mass production, efficient, 
improved, modern machinery, unlimited capital, well paid, con- 
tented, ‘and happy labor. In this way we would not only 
produce the greater portion of goods for our American market 
but cross the seas with our surplus products and be welcomed 
as a fair and legitimate competitor and capture a large propor- 
tion of the export trade of the world. 

This can not be done, however, by a narrow, selfish policy 
of embargo tariffs, as proposed in this bill. This policy would 
incite the ill will and hatred of other nations, producing re- 
taliations and reprisals, causing all other nations to regard 
us as a nation of Shylocks. Trade to be profitable must be 
reciprocal. 

I would also, as far as it is possible to do by tariff legisla- 
tion, place the farmer upon an economic plane with industry, 
giving him all the benefits that can possibly come from well- 
balanced and equitable tariff laws. 

Everyone who is informed knows, and everyone who is 
honest will admit, that it is impossible to place the farmer 
fully upon an economic level with industry through tariff 
legislation. We produce a surplus of the great basic crops 
and must look abroad for a market for them; consequently, 
a tariff, no matter how high, affords the grower of these 
crops no protection. 

If the farmer can be placed upon a level or parity with 
industry by the tariff, then the party now in power is guilty 
of committing an unpardonable crime for not taking care of 
him through tariff during the last eight years and preventing 
his present deplorable condition. [Applause.] 

Neither the present law nor the pending bill conform to 
the formula I have mentioned nor the policy in which I believe. 
This bill, even to a greater degree than the present law, is 
bottomed upon the principle of favoritism and is a continua- 
tion and extension of the accepted theory and long-continued 
practice of the Republican Party, that tariffs should be levied 
in fulfillment of party obligations to privileged and specially 
favored classes which have made large campaign contributions 
in the past and upon which they can rely in the future. 

The tariff question will never be taken out of politics until 
some way is found or devised to prevent favored interests from 
contributing to the campaign funds of any party. If a way 
can be found to prevent this the tariff will be divorced from 
partisan politics and will be purely and solely an economic 
question, and its fair and correct solution will be greatly 
simplified and hastened. 

There has been much said in this debate about the position 
of Governor Smith on the tariff in the last campaign. I can 
not quote all of his Louisville speech, but there are a few 
paragraphs of this speech which I wish to quote, in which 
he gives his prescription for the tariff. 

In paragraph 3 he says: 


I condemn the Republican policy of leaving the farmer outside 
our protective walls. On import crops he must be given equal pro- 
tection with that afforded industry. On his other products means 
must be adopted to give him, as well as industry, the benefits of tariff 
protection. 


In his seventh he says: 


I will oppose with all vigor I can bring to my command the making 
of a tariff shelter of extortion and favorittsm or any attempt to 
use the favor of government for the purpose of repaying political 
debts or obligations. 


And in his eighth he says: 


To the very last degree I believe in safeguarding the public against 
monopoly created by special tariff favors. 


I wish to commend this statement to the earnest, careful, 
thoughtful—and if you ever pray—prayerful consideration of 
my Republican colleagues. [Laughter.] 
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I was anxious to have the committee prepare and present a 
bill that I could support, as I know my colleague the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GARNER] and some of the other minority mem- 
bers of the committee were. 

We did not demand or even expect as a basis of our support 
a bill that would fully conform to our views. This would have 
been too much, of course, to expect from a Republican com- 
mittee, but it was our expressed purpose to support the bill if 
it were better—or perhaps I should say less harmful to the 
farmer—than the present law. We realized in the last analysis 
that this was the choice we would have to make, as we would | 
have no opportunity in this Congress of voting for a Democratic 
measure or one that would meet fully our views on the tariff. 

If I could possibly bring myself to believe that there is more 
good than bad in this bill, especially for agriculture, I would 
cheerfully give it my support, but I am convinced from a study 
of its provisions that it will add to the burden of agriculture, 
increase the living and operating costs of the farmer by adding 
to the price of the things he must purchase, to wit, clothing for 
himself and family; building material, such as brick, cement, 
shingles, and hardware used for building homes, schoolhouses, 
churches, and farming tools, such as scythes, rakes, hoes, forks, 
rope, glassware, sugar, and other articles too numerous to 
mention. Of the changes in more than 1,000 rates, perhaps not 
100 will affect agriculture and very few will benefit the farmer 
in the slightest. The additional cost to the American people 
on sugar will be over $100,000,000 annually. 

The only way this bill will relieve the farmer is to relieve 
him further of what little money he may have or be able to gét. 
From this standpoint the bill is a huge success. For every 
crumb he gets through this legislation he will contribute out 
of his own pocket a loaf to the already overly protected indus- 
tries. [Applause and laughter.] 

If this bill is Mr. Hoover's prescription or remedy for afflicted 
agriculture and this is the means by which he proposes to 
abolish poverty, as he is pledged and committed to do, then, in 
my opinion, the relief will be worse than the disease. It will 
be one of these “ successful operations ” from which the patient 
dies. [Laughter.] 

During the campaign the Republican leaders always meet and 
greet the farmer with a kiss, but after election all they give 
him is higher taxes and increased burdens. 

A delegation came here from North Carolina, headed by Rep- 
resentative Jonas, and requested an increase in duty on mica 
and other commodities produced in that section. It was urged 
by those who appeured before the committee that the mica in- 
dustry was paralyzed and lifeless as the result of foreign com- 
petition and excessive imports, and they importuned the com- 
mittee for increased duties, but were turned down. The long- 
staple cotton growers of the South also made out a strong case, 
as did the cattle raisers, who requested a duty on hides. The 
dairy people also asked for increased duty on casein, for which 
there was evidence conclusive that they were suffering from 
imports from Argentina, but they were likewise slapped in the 
face. Potato growers also begged for a higher duty, but re- 
ceived it not. All the representatives of these varied and vari- 
ous industries were turned down with the statement that they 
had failed to make out their case. 

The fact is, the way they failed to make out their case was 
they had not made sufficient contribution to the last Republican 
campaign fund. That seems to have been the only sure way to 
make out a case before the conunittee which framed this bill. 

My colleagues, this is too serious a matter to play politics 
with. What are we here for anyhow? We are here because a 
great national emergency confronts the country, and to remedy 
the situation the President of the United States has ealled this 
extra session of Congress. The matter is so serious with me 
that I would not permit any party tradition or thought of party 
advantage to sway or control me in the slightest in my vote, but 
I can not support a measure that in my judgment fails in every 
essential and wmaterial sense to accomplish the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

As proof of the statement that I do not favor gq low-tariff 
policy, but have been consistent in my advocacy of fair dealing 
to all classes of our people in tariff matters, I remind the House 
of my record in the Sixty-second Congress. This was my first 
session and Mr. Taft was President. 

It will be remembered that he called the Sixty-second Con- 
gress into extra session on April 4, 1911, for the sole purpose 
of having ratified by Congress the trade agreement he had 

negotiated with the Cunadian Government, or what was known 
as Canadian reciprocity. 

This agreement provided for admitting certain commodities 
from Canada, mostly agricultural products, into the United 
States free of duty or at a very low rate, in exchange for the 
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privilege of having our manufactured goods admitted on the 
same terms into Canada. This was free trade for agriculture 
so far as Canada was concerned. 

This bill had passed the House, which was Republican, in the 
Sixtieth Congress, but had not passed the Senate. So here was 


| a Republican President using all the power of his great office 


to place the farmers of the United States on a free-trade basis 
with our greatest competitor in agricultural products. Not 
only was President Taft doing all he could for this measure but 


| I find recorded in the list of those who voted for this bill our 


distinguished Speaker, Mr. LoNawortH; our distinguished Re- 
publican leader, Mr. Tirson; and also the name of the late 
lamented James R. Mann, at that time minority leader on the 
Repubiican side. 

Of course, many of the leading Democrats favored that 
measure and it passed the House, then Democratic, and the 
Senate, then Republican. I just mention this to show that I 
have been consistent in my position in demanding justice and 
equality for the farmer, and that some men on the other side 
who now claim they favor equality for agriculture have not 
always shown their faith by their works. 

This bill is even too objectionable for the Washington Post to 
support, and every one knows it is the avowed and accepted 
mouthpiece of high protective tariff and special privilege. I 
quote from the Post, as follows: 


The attempt to boost the tariff to extravagant heights at the ex- 
pense of the consumer is meeting with resistance. President Hoover 
is looking into the question through expert advisers, who will study the 
effect which some of the proposed new rates would have upon the cost 
of living. Other inquiries looking into the ramifications of foreign 
trade relations will be submitted to the President in due time. 

No one can say that the bill submitted to the House is a “limited” 
revision, as proposed by Mr. Hoover. Scores, if not hundreds, of ar- 
ticles are given increased duties where it can not be shown that addi- 
tional protection is needed. The aim of tariff revision as promised 
by the Republican Party and Mr. Hoover, as its nominee, was to give 
relief to agriculture and to readjust a few rates where it had been 
found that conditions had changed since the enactment of the present 
tariff law. The country has not demanded general revision upward. 
So far as can be ascertained from the expressions of public opinion, the 
country is opposed to any increased duties that are not absolutely 
necessary to protect American industry and labor. Although a specious 
argument has been made in the House in defense of every proposed in- 
crease, some of the pleas for higher duties are palpably absurd and 
without warrant. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I know the gentleman was diligent in his at- 
tendance upon the hearings of the committee for this revision. 
Was the gentleman not impressed after listening to the evidence 
that at least 95 per cent of the manufactured articles under the 
Fordney law have ample protection, if not a monopoly? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. In response to the inquiry of my colleague 
and friend from Georgia I would say that, to my mind, the evi- 
dence was conclusive that most of those who appeared before 
our committee represented industries that were amply protected. 
I believe that I read between the lines what their motive was. 
It had been advertised and proclaimed to the country as a revi- 
sion of the tariff, which was supposed to mean a reduction. 
Fearing that there would be some reduction, they felt that if 
they did not appear, as they did, with lamentations equal to 
those of Jeremiah, there might be a cut in some of the rates. 
You would have thought that the whole country was about to 
fall to pieces. The motive that inspired most of those state- 
ments was the fear that if they did not appear and argue for 
increased duties, some of the exorbitant rates they now enjoy 
would he reduced. At least, that is my opinion on the subject. 

Moreover, practically all the farm organizations in the coun- 
try have criticized and condemned this bill. They have rejected 
in a statement addressed to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in which, among other things, they say: 


The bill generally will not satisfy agriculture because it does not 
provide adequate duties on major crops of the farmer. 


This statement is signed by Fred Brenckman, representing 
the National Grange; Chester H. Gray, representing the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation ; Charles W. Holman, representing 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation; A. M. 
Loomis, representing the American Dairy Federation and the 
National Dairy Union; B. W. Kilgore, representing the Ameri- 
can Cotton Growers’ Exchange; T. BE. Mollin, representing the 
American National Livestock Association; C. B. Denman, repre- 
senting the National Livestock Producers’ Association; W. R. 
Morse, representing the American Fish Oil Association; Ed. 
Woodall, representing the Texas & Oklahoma Cottonseed 
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Crushers’ Association; J. A. Arnold, representing the Southern 
Tariff Association; Knox Boude, representing the tariff com- 
mittee of the National Poultry Council, 

Also this bill is condemned by almost the entire press of 
the country without regard to politics. However, when a Demo- 
crat refuses to give his support to this measure of abomination 
so universally condemned, we are charged with being unwilling 
to give adequate protection to agriculture and other American 
industries. 

But, Mr. Chairman, as unjust, unfair, and discriminating as 
the present bill is in the rates imposed, in my opinion, this 
is not its greatest objection. The administrative features are 
subversive of our system, idea, and ideals of government; and 
if enacted into law will be a violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which it rests. 

The fathers who framed the Constitution, wisely, in my opin- 
ion, left to Congress the initiating and enacting of laws raising 
revenue. The flexible provision giving the President the power 
to raise or lower tariff rates to the amount of 50 per cent 
renders nugatory in spirit and practical effect this provision 
of the Constitution. If the President is given the power to 
raise and lower rates 50 per cent, he should be given the full 
responsibility for the making of all rates. 

Moreover, the provision in this bill to change the present 
Tariff Commission from a bipartisan board or commission to a 
partisan one is without doubt the most astounding ever pro- 
posed in connection with an economic question. Everyone knows 
a partisan commission will look at matters from the viewpoint 
of the party to which they belong, and that all tariff legislation 
in the future will be based upon biased and one-sided informa- 
tion with the sole purpose in view of placing upon the Ameri- 
ean people whatever rates the beneficiaries of special privilege 
in their selfish and inordinate greed demand. 

This provision, together with the one providing for the matter 
of appraisal to be finally lodged in the Secretary of the Treasury, 
will make the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
certain bureau chiefs not only sole arbiters in all tariff mat- 
ters but indeed and reality they will be sole dictators and 
Congress and the customs courts, so far as tariff matters are 
concerned, might just as well be abolished. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 
the leading farmers of the country. 


I understand the gentleman is one of 
Is there any aspect of 
this bill that he thinks will benefit agriculture? 


Mr. DOUGHTON. I have stated that I thought there were 
a few industries scattered about in spots that would be benefited 
by this bill; but taking it on the whole, weighing and measur- 
ing it in the light of facts, in my judgment, as my good friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] said the other day, and he is a 
conservative man and one of the best-informed men in the 
House and a liberal on the tariff, for every dollar the farmer 
receives in benefits from this bill he will lose $10. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And that is the gentleman’s analysis 
of it, is it? 

Mr, DOUGHTON. 
it was conservative. 

The President journeyed to New York before breakfast a short 
time ago, and delivered before the Associated Press convention 
a very able address on law enforcement, “ noble in purpose, far- 
reaching in character.” Now comes this bill, in which it is pro- 
posed to override the fundamental law of the land, the Consti- 
tution of the United States. And it is reported that it has the 
support of the President. A little more example and little less 
precept by high authority would aid in forwarding the cause of 
law enforcement, which appears to lie so near the President’s 
heart. An ounce of example is worth a ton of “ preachments.” 

In my opinion, we Lave gone a long way too far already in 
the centralization of power in the Executive head of the Goy- 
ernment. The President of the United States is now Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, and with the great concentra- 
tion of power lodged in him, giving him indirect control over 
the railroads and the transportation system of the country 
through the Railroad Commission, control of the air communi- 
cation by the Radio Commission, control of the navigable streams 
and water power, control of the finances of the country through 
the Federal Reserve Board and Farm Loan Board, and now dom- 
ination over agriculture through the proposed new farm board 
with a $500,000,000 revolving fund, every dollar of which will 
be expended by appointees of the President, and if this bill 
is enacted into law he will have the power of life and death 
over industry, all manufacturing enterprises, and complete auto- 
cratic power affecting agriculture. 

My friends, this is too dangerous and alarming to contemplate, 
With all this power vested in the President of the United 
States, he becomes a colossus. It is too much power and author- 


I concur fully in that statement. I think 
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ity to lodge in any man who ever has been, is now, or ever will 
be, President of the United States. In fact, with all this unre- 
stricted and unlimited power he would be in a better position 
to overthrow our form of government and proclaim himself king 
than was the First Consul of France, the great Napoleon, when 
he overthrew the French Government and proclaimed himself 
Emperor. 

It seems that the more power men are given the more they 
are obsessed with a morbid gluttony for increased power. My 
friends, it is time to pause and call a halt, to stop, think, look, 
and listen before we go over the yawning precipice just ahead 
of us. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I desire to say I represent one 
of the greatest districts in America—a great agricultural dis- 
trict, in which we produce all the staple crops—cotton, corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, tobacco, hay, and so forth. Also part of my 
district is especially adapted to the livestock industry, growing 
as fine cattle and sheep as can be found in America. Dairying is 
also becoming an important industry, and the same applies to 
poultry. It is also a great manufacturing district, producing 
large quantities of textiles, furniture, and other manufactures. 
The largest towel factory in the world is in this district. We 
have two of the finest summer resorts to be found anywhere—one 
at Blowing Rock and the other at Roaring Gap—both on top of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, with adequate facilities for accom- 
modating all comers. When this session of Congress closes, if 
the season is not over, I invite you weary and tired statesmen 
to take a sojourn of a few days at one of these places. You will 
decide that you have discovered the real fountain of youth. 

But great as is this district and the things I have mentioned, 
its chief greatness is in the high character and capability of its 
citizenship—Democrats and Republicans, all American born, all 
patriotic, country-loving, and God-fearing people. As an humble 
servant and representative of this great people, I desire above 
all things that I may have wisdom to represent them wisely and 
that I may at all times have the courage to rise above the low 
ground of partisan politics and stand upon the exalted plain of 
unselfish, patriotic service. 

With this end in view, I say to you of the other side, my 
Republican friends, that while I can not consistently support 
this measure in its present form, if you will amend it, or if it 
is amended in the other body so as to make it accomplish the 
purpose for which this session of Congress was called, taking 
out the very objectionable administrative features to which I 
have referred, I will give it my support. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, for over a month 
I have been in attendance upon every session of this House 
and have listened attentively to the debates. During the first 
two weeks I became convinced that this House intended to, 
and it did, pass a law which was not merely in the name of 
farm relief but will be of substantial benefit to every farmer 
of this country who cares to avail himself of its advantages. 

Then, the debate commenced upon this tariff bill, and it 
does seem as if the few industries that can produce a living 
for those of us who still have the pioneer spirit interest the 
speakers to such an extent that some one of them is continually 
taking all the joy out of life. 

If they do not harp on cattle and hides, then they threaten 
brick and cement. Some ridicule our Greeley potatoes, and 
some our manganese, and everybody talks about sugar. I have 
heard some very strange statements about the sugar industry, 
and especially about that industry in my own State, Colorado. 

Our Congressman from the second district, Mr. TIMBERLAKE, 
made a very clear and accurate statement of the proposed tariff 
changes, and answered the questions propounded to him with 
candor and accuracy. The people of Colorado are proud of 
him and his address to this House on the schedule intrusted 
to his subcommittee.+ 

While there are 16 sugar factories in our State, there is not 
a single one of them in my district. But our people know about 
those facteries. We know the men who have demonstrated 
that they could provide a home market for a farmer's crop 
which would not have to be dumped in with the exportable 
surpluses. We know these men who retain the pioneer’s idea of 
doing business and who have omitted to participate in refinanc- 
ing schemes based upon a few years’ profit experience. 

I hold no brief for either the Great Western, American Bect, 
or Holly Sugar Companies. They owe me nothing. I owe them 
nothing. 

I am not merely a believer in a protective tariff as a sound 
governmental policy but during my business and professional 
experience covering over 35 years in Denver and the Rocky 
Mountain States I have seen absolutely demonstrated that under 
such a tariff policy as has been kept in effect under Republican 
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administrations, the standard of living of our very poorest and 
humblest citizen has been raised to a point actually beyond the 
dreams of our wise forefathers. 

I have seen the text of the books written by the most eminent 
economists amended so as to state that at least a modified pro- 
tective policy could be beneficial to a nation. I have seen 
industries grow in this country that were afforded tariff pro- 
tection, and have watched the same sicken and almost die when 
that protection was withdrawn under Democratie schedules. 

If the theory of a protective tariff is to foster any industry in 
the United States, then, when such an industry is started and 
commences to grow, are you going to say, because it can only 
supply 5 per cent or 15 per cent or any other per cent of domestic 
consumption and has not yet progressed to the stage where it 
produces an exportable surplus, that the further protection 
necessary shall be denied and the industry perish? 

I will confine my discussion to two charges which seem to 
be especially directed toward the sugar industry in my State. 
One charge is that one of its three companies has made profits 
and distributed dividends to those who took the chances and 
financed it in the beginning (for surely the critics do not mean 
to say that those stockholders who have become convinced that 
it is a good, going concern and have purchased their stock on 
the market in recent years should not continue to receive their 
dividends). The other charge concerns child and Mexican 
labor. 

Before I heard the debaters I believed the statements that 
Henry Ford and others who had the genius to produce profits 
in an industry were benefactors and not malefactors. And not- 
withstanding some of the statements made I am still of the 
Same mind. 

Congressman TIMBERLAKE, in arguing that “the largest pos- 
sible production of sugar in continental United States is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of fair sugar prices for consumers and 
to avoid the danger of letting control of prices on this food 
commodity rest solely in the hands of foreign producers,” said: 
“Every man in this House can recall what happened in 1919 
and the forepart of 1920. Consumers paid as high as 30 and 
35 cents a pound for sugar at retail.” The only place they did 
not do that was in Colorado. The Great Western Sugar Co.— 
manufacturer of beet sugar—held prices down in this State to 
around 18 cents or less. That was at retail; the company 


itself never sold a pound for more than 12 cents seaboard basis. 
Increasing the sugar tariff now may increase retail prices 
slightly, but it will also insure consumers against much higher 


prices. If the Cuban sugar people could get rid of the duty 
on sugar, it would have this country by the throat. The domes- 
tic beet-sugar business would be killed, and then the trust 
could demand whatever it pleased for foreign cane sugar 
and we would have to pay. 

It is charged that the Great Western Sugar Co. earns 40, 44, 
45, 50, and several other percentages upon its original invested 
capital. If it be a fact that that company never had more 
than $15,000,000 in cash to commence with about 25 years ago, 
its present invested capital of $65,000,000, as admitted by the 
company and alleged by its critics, means that in 25 years’ 
time it has doubled its capital twice and has paid 7 per cent 
interest upon the money while so doing. 
to this session you did not think that the operation of sugar 
factories had some speculative features and investors therein 
were entitled to only Government rates of interest upon their 
money, you have certainly been advised otherwise during the 
past two weeks. That is all that means. In 25 years’ time 
they have doubled their capital twice. It is true; and I repeat 
that they have paid 7 per cent interest on the money during 
that time. That is what they have done, no matter how you 
look at it or what you say about it. The company is one that 
has been prosperous, and last year it did pay a dividend. 
There have been years when it did not pay any dividend on 
common stock. In addition to paying these dividends they 
used any other profits they had made in occasionally erecting 
one new factory. 
with 13 in the State of Colorado. When they erect a new 
factory they make possible the taking out of lands that pro- 
duce exportable surpluses from 6,000 acres to 20,000 acres at 
a time for a sugar crop, and thus for each new factory afford 
a few hundred more farmers an opportunity to get out of debt. 

I do not think that company needs any defense at nmry hands 
or by anyone else. Out our way we believe that their officers 
have been alert and are good business men; that they are 
envied is apparent, but you have not heard one of their competi- 
tors complain of anything but that they have not been able to 
obtain the same results. It has been said that the officers of 
that company can not compare in their golf scores with repre- 
sentatives of easiern companies who have supplanted our local 
men in industry. And I believe it. From their president down 
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they give their time and attention to the manufacturing and 
marketing of sugar and have solved some of the most intricate 
transportation and chemical problems of the business which have 


| permitted them to enlarge their nrarket from time to time. 


They continue their experimental work in soil examination, 


| manufacturing equipment, and chemistry at all times. 


Let me suggest to you that it would make a more convincing 
argument if the good fortune or efficient management of the 
criticized company, or its profits so ridiculously referred to, 
were used to demonstrate to this House and the country that 
it is actually possible to produce sugar beets profitably and sue- 
cessfully, convert them into a profitable marketable commodity 
for home consumption, and thus induce more farmers to raise 
beets, more capitalists to finance beet-sugar factories, and thus 
transfer more acreage from the production of crops whose sur- 
plus must be dumped upon the world’s market at any price 
obtainable, without regard to the amount of the loss. 

Only last Tuesday one of the gentlemen on the floor was 
telling me how liberal this company is in making whatever ex- 
perimental work they do in chemistry, machinery, or anything 
else available to all people in the sugar industry at any time. 
Here is an opportunity for you to laugh. During this past 
week a suit was tried in the West charging this Great Western 
Sugar Co. with some kind of a wrong, because it had paid the 
farmers in that district $8 a ton for the beets when the com- 
peting company paid them only $7. And all of this that has 
been done by this sugar company has been done without either 
child or Mexican labor. 

Of their thousands of employees in their 21 factories in four 
States, children are not on the pay roll. And right here I want 
to make a direct controversy against any of those who state 
otherwise. A question concerning child labor was asked the 
other day in which the gentleman stated that his premises had 
not been refuted in a certain record. No one seemed to be inter- 
ested in the actual facts. 

Another gentleman said: 


Scandalous child labor and imported Mexican labor conditions alone 
enable the Great Western Sugar Co., that produces one-half of our 
domestic beet sugar, to make its present profits. 


The gentleman who made that statement several times stated, 
in substance, that if he made any misstatement he did not intend 
to do so and would apologize for it. I say to him and the coun- 
try that it is my personal belief and the belief of the people of 
my State, in and out of official life, that that company does not 
employ child labor in either a scandalous or any other manner, 
and the same is true of imported Mexican labor. This belief is 
based upon personal observation and acquaintanceship in 
private life, and also as a public official, and not with any desire 
to appear here as an advocate of that company for any purpose 
except to directly refute the statement quoted, and, as far as 
I can do so, to help to erase from the fair name of our State a 
slander against some 5,000 or 6,000 workers who are as good 
American citizens as those who live in the best districts repre- 
sented in this House. [Applause.] 

And I want to state further, that if the gentleman had spent 
some of the time at the sugar factories in Colorado which he 
spent in the factories in the foreign countries mentioned by him 
and in other places, I believe he would never have made the 
statement and would be just as indignant as our people are. It 
is a reflection against the people of the Commonwealth of 
Colorado. 


Let me tell you some more. Possibly you do not remember 


| that some of the earliest white settlements in the North Ameri- 


ean Continent were in the country now within the boundaries 
of our State. Santa Fe is older than St. Augustine and is a 
very few miles from our southern boundary. There are build- 
ings south and west of the Sangre de Cristo Range which are 
being used to-day and are reputed to have been there for over 
300 years. When that territory was acquired from Mexico the 
population of those lands south of the Arkansas River was 
almost entirely a Spanish-speaking people, and in our State it is 
only four years since a person who only spoke and understood 
Spanish could be excluded from a jury and a trial had to a jury 
of people all of whom spoke and understood English. We have 
a large Spanish-speaking population. But they are not Mexican 
immigrants. It is to our State that people journey from all 
over this country to witness the ancient religious rites of the 
penitentes during Easter week. 

According to the last census the population of the counties 
of our State acquired from Mexico was 90,631, of which 79,802 
were native white persons and 9,688 foreign-born whites. There 
are some of the Negro, Indian, and: other races, but the propor- 
tion of foreign-born whites to native born is 10.7 per cent. In 
the beet-sugar counties—some of which were also acquired from 
Mexico and not included in the figures just given—the popula- 
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tion is 253,010, of which 220,854 were native white persons and 
29,558 foreign-born whites. The proportion in these counties is 
11.7 per cent. You may compare that proportion with the popu- 
lation of other States and the result will not be unfavorable to 
Colorado, 

If the thing complained of is that some people in the beet 
industry speak Spanish or Mexican, then we are very glad to 
admit it. One of the good old Spaniards of the old West was 
United States Senator Larrazolo, from New Mexico, He passed 
away just a few short months ago. Did any of you become 
acquainted with him when he was here? 

Many of these Spanish-speaking people live in the vicinity 
of a great coal industry of our State. Their employment there 
is seasonal, as is employment in the beet fields. These seasons 
fo not conflict. But the beet fields are not in that coal-mining 
territory, and those who desire to work in beet fields must 
necessarily travel from one place to the other as the work 
requires. 

CHILD LABOR 

T have denied the charge that the sugar factories employ child 
labor. If the charge is to be made at all, it must be made 
against the farmers, and I am not going to charge them with 
any wrong in permitting some of the children to help in the 
work in the sugar-beet fields any more than I charge farmers 
in any State of this Union with letting the boys or girls weed 
the garden, hoe the potatoes, ride the rake, or do any of the 
chores that the children do upon a farm. [Applause.] 

The investigators and charity workers use the age of 16 as 
the line between child and adult labor. In our State, our 
statutes designate the age of 16 with this qualification—that any 
child of the age of 14 or 15 who has passed the eighth grade is 
not covered by the statute. If that statute is not as far-reaching 
as those of other States, I have only to state that when your 
investigators from the East have approached our public officials 
who are as interested in child welfare as any of you, they have 
been very much surprised to find the care that is provided for 
the children by our statutes. One of our most noted citizens 
has had his fame carried to every State and to foreign countries 
by his advocacy of child-welfare statutes. Do you think there 
is any abuse of children prevalent in our State in the beet 
fields, the farms, or ranches, or in any industries in the cities? 
Let me tell you that the statistical reports available show less 
than 100 complaints in any one year throughout the entire State 
for any violation of the child labor laws. 

And when I tell this House that in each session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado since 1923 my State has refused 
to approve the child-labor amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, you will appreciate that the reason therefor is not 
due to any disregard for child welfare, but, rather that there 
was a complete failure to produce before that body any kind of 
sufficient proof of statements made that the children of our 
State were being abused and that isolated instances of poverty 
and ignorance cited by the investigators did not truly reflect 
the condition of children in our State, either on the farms or in 
cities. 

Reference was made in this House by one of the gentlemen 
to a pamphlet entitled, “Children Working on Farms in Cer- 
tain Sections of Northern Colorado,” issued by the Colorado 
Agricultural College under date of November, 1926. (Series 
27, No. 2.) This was based upon studies made in 1924 in co- 
operation with the National Child Labor Committee. Did the 
professors or students of the college who made the investiga- 
tion or compiled the report make any complaint about any in- 
justice to any child covered by or mentioned in their report 
either in accordance to a case worker’s idea of any wrong in the 
conditions surrounding the so-called “ work ” in which the ehild 
was engaged? There is not one recorded. 

In all fairness to everybody concerned, the following para- 
graph from the preword of the pamphiet ought to be con- 
sidered by any person who reads it: 

Obviously the unfavorable conditions of the children of the study 
were not all dne to their present work. Obviously, too, the fact that 
the children and their families are better off where we found them 
than they were in the localities they left behind is not sufficient cause 
for refraining from trying to improve their present conditions. 


And to-day the conditions, even of those mentioned in the 
report, have been improved to such an extent that the re- 
port of President Charles A. Lory, of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, dated to-day and sent by telegraph to me, shows a 
much different picture than that drawn by those who have 
used the report to make quotations in this House. President 
Lory’s knowledge of conditions of farms of Colorado is obtained 
by personal observation. The telegram is a long one, and at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that the telegram from 
Doctor Lory and several other telegrams from State and Fed- 
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eral officials and other persons, some statistical and newspaper 
items, both of the present time and contemporaneous with the 
reports I will mention, and a translation of expressions in the 
Cuban papers not at all in accord with statements made in 
this House on behalf of the Cuban sugar growers or mills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, including 
therein certain telegrams, statistical, newspaper, and other 
items, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Fort Couns, Coto., May 17, 1929. 


Congressman WILLIAM R. EATON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Conditions among beet workers in northern Colorado: The Great 
Western Sugar Co. has contracted for 207,000 acres of beets in northern 
Colorado for the 1929 crop, and will produce about 90 per cent of the 
Colorado output. Twenty per cent of the handwork is done by the grow- 
ers themselves and almost all the machine work. About three-fifths 
of the remaining handwork is done by Spanish-Americans and two- 
fifths by Mexicans, It should be understood that most of the machine 
work and much of the handwork is done by the growers. About half 
of the problem is one in which the Mexican is not concerned at all. 

During the period that the Mexican is at work he gets fairly good 
wages, but it is seasonal labor, though not different from much other 
labor throughout the United States each year. More effort is made 
to furnish winter work on the farms. The railroads help a little, the 
mines somewhat, and a few find work in the cities. We would empha- 
size the fact that the seasonal labor is not the fault of the farmer 
nor of the sugar company. 

Housing conditions are improving rapidly. Houses satisfactory for 
use throughout the winter are much more numerous as evidenced by 
the fact that within six years the number of Spanish-speaking people 
remaining on the farms has quadrupled each year, shows more and 
more houses placed in better repair in the territory of the Great Western 
Sugar Co. Two hundred and eighty-five new buildings have been 
erected this year for the beet-worker families in northern Colorado. 
Almost every house is supplied with city water in a cistern. 

In the city schools of Denver there is less juvenile delinquency among 
the Spanish-speaking children than among the ehildren as a whole. The 
Mexican is learning by education and example to lessen the amount of 
Presumably a large number of the criminal Mexicans sneak 
through the border. That group, often estimated as one-half the annual 
immigration, is not the fault of the farmer or sugar manufacturer. 

The Mexican did not spend his money wisely until he came to the 
United States. He had none to spend, Charity workers report that 
each succeeding year that a Mexican family works in Colorado the less 
it needs help. Many organizations interested in the Mexicans—field mon 
of the sugar companies, bankers, and busines men—are advising with 
the Mexicans. The county commissioners of one northern Colorado 
county say: “In so far as we can tell frém our county-poor expendi- 
ture, the per cent spent upon the Spanish-speaking population is small 
in comparison.” It would be fair to say the percentage is very low in 
comparison to other persons on the same plane socially. The Mexican 
children are receiving better education than ever before. They come to 
the farms of northern Colorado much retarded. Where the school boards 
and county superintendents enforee the law the Mexican children are 
showing much ability. 

Periods of work and school overlap. The total period of work aver- 
ages about 54 days. Many of the schools have what we called beet 
vacations, periods when school is closed, that all may help in the fields. 
Where beet vacations are taken the schools begin earlier in the fall dur- 
ing the period when there is no work and have less vacation at Christ- 
mas. For illustration, one school has for eight years had a six to 
eight weeks beet vacation, with the same amount of school in summer. 

The trend is toward better school conditions. A notable advance has 
taken place relative to children working. When the study was first 
undertaken by our own department of economics and sociology nothing 
was said in the (sugar-beet) contract relative to the children working. 
The subsequent contract had stamped upon it that children under 10 
years of age shall not work under this contract. Now that clause is 
printed in the contract. 

Perhaps it should be noted, too, that with the coming of the Spanish 
workers there are fewer children working than before because the 
Spanish do not work their children as hard as the Russian Germans 
who preceded the Spanish-speaking people as beet workers. 

COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
By Cnas, A. Lory, President. 


Mr. EATON of Colorado, There is another pamphlet printed 
by the United States Department of Labor’s Children’s Bu- 
reau——Bureau Publication No. 115 and entitled “ Child Labor 
and the Work of Mothers in the Beet Fields of Colorado and 
Michigan ”"—which has also been referred to in previous ad- 
dresses in this House, This report was transmitted to the 
bureau under date of July 18, 1922, and my information is that 
the material therefor was collected during the preceding year. 
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But whether the investigations were made in 1921 or 1922 makes 
no difference. The report reflects conditions of from six to eight 
years ago. It is extremely interesting to notice the credit given 
in the letter of transmittal to the sugar companies of Colorado. 
Note the words, “It is a pleasure to acknowledge the coopera- 
tion given by the beet-sugar companies and by local school 
officials in both Colorado and Michigan.” 

And again I ask, Did the investigators who made that report 
make any complaint to any authorities of the State of Colorado 
that any child mentioned therein was abused or that the bene- 
ficial child labor laws of our State had been violated? The 
records are silent. 

In a paragraph cited from the Colorado Agricultural College 
report it is stated that “nine children were found working at 
6 years of age.” If any of you have had any experience with 
children in the field, you know that to consider such a state- 
ment seriously is a joke. I will not undertake to deny that 
the investigators found 6-year-old children in the field, and 
some who were 7 and other ages, but that these children were 
doing what honestly could be called “ work” is almost beyond 
comprehension. Even if the investigators did find any of the 
children at “work,” the record is silent that they made any 
complaint to any official. I met some of the people who talked 
about the investigatious as if they had personally conducted 
them. I did not know then and I do not know now whether 
they were the identical persons who called at the ranches. 
And they were not all women. 

I heard their several statements and speeches made to the 
committees of the Senate of the State of Colorado in 1923 and 
1925, in support of their pleas for the adoption of the child 
labor amendment to the United States Constitution. That they 
were well meaning is not to be denied, but that they were not 
fully informed was also then and there demonstrated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has expired. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. May I have 15 minutes more? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes, 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. Did the gentleman hear the letter read, written 


by President Green, of the American Federation of Labor, 


earlier in the session this afternoon, in which Mr. Green re- 
ferred to low wages paid in the sugar industry and said that 
because of such low wages labor was not interested in the 
development of sugar-beet culture? . 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. If Mr. Green’s letter is based upon 
the governmental reports obtained in 1921 and 1922, I have 
already referred to them. But if Mr. Green’s statements are 
based upon current wages or current conditions, they will be 
creditable to the people of the State of Colorado and to the beet 
workers and factory employees if such current data are pro 
duced with that letter. 

In an effort to ascertain true conditions in our beet sugar 
districts I sent a number of inquiries to various State and city 
officials, and heads of charity disbursing organizations on the 
ground. Their replies, therefore, are up to to-day, having been 
received within the last 24 hours. Their statements are not the 
views of visitors to the beet-growing region, or of investigators 
who go there with preconceived prejudices. Some of the testi- 
mony introduced into the Recorp by opponents of the sugar 
tariff was from six to nine years old. It took into account no 
improvement in conditions that may have occurred since the 
surveys were made. 

It has been claimed in these debates on the sugar tariff that 
the Spanish-speaking and Mexican workers employed by the 
farmers in the beet fields are pauper and peon labor, a burden 
on the community’s charitable organizations. 

This first telegram is from Anna G. Williams, general secre- 
tary of the social-service bureau at Denver. She says: 

Denver, CoLo., May 16, 1929. 
Congressman W. R. BATON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

You recall that the social service bureau at Denver renders charitable 
relief to nonresident families. Our cost for food, fuel, and other items 
furnished Mexicans and Spanish-Americans during the past year was 
approximately $2,500. During each of preceding two years we ex- 
pended less than that amount. 

ANNA G. WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary Social Service Bureau. 


There was only $2,500 expended on behalf of about 8,500 
Spanish-speaking and Mexican nonresidents of Denver, or about 
30 cents per person per year. These people annually produce 
farm wealth worth millions of dollars and also work in many 
other lines of employment. To a very large degree they take 
care of their own poor and make little or no demands upon the 
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State, city, or county government. Certainly such demands as 
they make are conservative in comparison with the other ele- 
ments of the population and contrasted with the value of their 
labor to the State as a whole. 

The next telegram, from Miss Eunice Robinson, executive 
secretary of the bureau of charities of the city and county of 
Denver, is particularly significant. She said: 

DENVER, COLO., May 16, 1929. 
Congressman W. R. Eaton, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Denver bureau charities expended following amounts calendar year 
1928 for benefit of Spanish-Americans and Mexican resident familie<@ 
~County relief fund, $3,000. 

Blind benefits, $2,300. 

Mothers’ compensation fund, $3,600. 

Total for Spanish persons $8,900 out of grand total $285,000. 

Estimate Spanish persons comprise about 3 per cent total population, 

Expenditures for preceding two years were probably less than for 
1928, 

Miss Eunice Rostinson, 
Executive Secretary, 
Bureau of Charities, City and County of Denver. 

Few States have such aid to mothers as the mothers’ com- 
pensation fund of our State. 

This telegram from Miss Robinson shows that the Spanish- 
speaking and Mexican people in Denver, comprising about 3 
per cent of the total population, received less than 3 per cent of 
the funds expended in the entire city and county by the local 
government for charitable purposes. In other words, they were 
not a disproportionate burden on the community. 

The budget for our community chest is on a basis of approxi- 
mately $2 per capita of our city population. The foregoing tele- 
grams show that the total amount expended on behalf of the 
Spanish-speaking and Mexican people in Denver is only $1.30, 
so that the truth is, the care of indigent Mexican and other 
Spanish-speaking people in Denver costs the community 35 per 
cent less than the care of indigents of all classes. 

I have two telegrams commenting on the statement of the 
president of the Humanitarian Heart Mission in Denver, which 
was inserted in the Recorp. The first telegram is from the 
head of the Denver Community Chest. It follows: 

DENVER, COLO., May 16, 1929. 
Congressman W. R. Eaton, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Humanitarian Heart Mission is not a member of Denver Community 
Chest and receives no support from it. 

I do not agree with statements made by mission president regarding 
pauperism of Mexicans in Denver. Experience of community-chest 
agencies contacting Spanish-Americans and Mexicans is that on the 
whole they are ambitious, home-loving people, independent, and need 
no more relief than other nationalities engaged in like walks of life. 
Ninety per cent of Mexicans contacted can read or write Spanish or 
English or both. 

Guy T. Justis, 
Executive Secretary Denver Community Chest. 


The other telegram, from G. E. Collisson, manager of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, stated: 


The mission quoted has no standing with charities committee of 
chamber of commerce. 


Next, I want to meet squarely and completely any lingering 
suspicion that may exist in the minds of Members of this 
House that the Great Western Sugar Co. itself uses child labor 
or exploits child labor. It does not. The proof comes from 
official sources. 

I will read three telegrams on this point from the labor 
commissioner of the State of Colorado, the State factory in- 
spector, and the Industrial Commission of Colorado. They 


follow: 
Denver, CoLo., May 16, 1929. 


Congressman W. R. EATON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The records of the factory inspector’s office show that the Great 
Western Sugar Co, does not employ child labor in any form or children 
in violation of school or child labor laws of State of Colorado. 

M. H. ALEXANDER, 
State Factory Inspector. 


Denver, Co.o., May 16, 1929. 
Congressman W. R. EATON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The Industrial Commission of Colorado has never received complaints 
that child labor was employed by the Great Western Sugar Co. in its 
factories in Colorado. 
W. H. Youne, 
Acting Chairman Industrial Commission of Colorado. 
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Congressman W. R. EATON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As labor commissioner ex-officio of the State of Colorado I can say 
that the State records disclose that the Great Western Sugar Co., in its 
factories and offices and all other branches of that company’s operations, 
does not employ child labor in any form or children under 16 years of 
age in violation of school or child labor laws of this State. 

CuAs. M. ARMSTRONG, 
Secretary of State. 

Now note to-day’s detailed report of the director of the United 
States Employment Service of the Department of Labor for 
the eighth (mountain) district, who is located in Denver, and 
whose reply to my inquiry resulted in the following telegram: 

DENVER, COLO., May 17, 1929. 


Denver, CoLo., May 16, 1929. 


Hon WILuiAM R. Eaton, 
Congressman First Colorado District, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your day lettergram of May 16 in regard the sugar-beet 
industry in northern Colorado: 

All statements in this message are either estimated, approximated, or 
an opinion. Statements, however, are based on information from re- 
liable sources, 

The 1929 sugar-beect planted acreage in northern Colorado approxi- 
mates 207,000 acres, an increase of about 52,000 acres over 1928 
acreage. 

Estimated required number of hand workers for sugar-beet thinning, 
hoeing, weeding, and topping will approximate 27,100 individuals. Of 
this number approximately 7,000 are alien workers. 

The 27,100 workers are subdivided as to nationality as follows: Mexi- 
can aliens, 1,400 families, 6,000 workers; Spanish-American citizens, 
2,000 families, 8,600 workers ; German-American workers, 1,000 families, 
4,500 citizens, and 1,000 aliens; American workers, 1,250 families, 6,000 
workers; also including 1,000 miscellaneous individuals, chiefly Ameri- 
can citizens, 

Duration of contracted employment as follows: Thinning, 3 weeks, be- 
tween May 15 and June 380; hoeing, 1 week, between July 15 and 
July 30; weeding, 4 days, during August; topping, 4 weeks, between 
October 1 and November 20. 

Contract price for sugar-beet labor as follows: $23 per acre and 
50 cents bonus per acre for each ton over a 12-ton average yield. 

The hand workers for approximately 85 per cent of the sugar-beet 
acreage are 16 years of age or over. The hand workers for approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the sugar-beet acreage are between 11 and 16 
years. While a few children under 11 years of age do some work in the 
fields, they are prohibited from so doing by the contract and the amount 
of their work is negligible. 

Each contract-labor family is provided a house and ground for 
garden purposes free of rent. During 17 weeks other than the 9 
weeks beet workers are engaged in sugar-beet field work—between May 
15 and November 20—they have opportunity for intermittent employ- 
ment in connection with railroad maintenancc-of-way activities, grain 
harvesting, fruit harvesting, and miscellaneous part-time work. 

Climatic conditions in the sugar-beet fields of northern Colorado are 
probably not excelled by any other agricultural district in the United 
States and are due to rarified air, altitude, and sunshine. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Quince Recorp, 
Director Eighth (Mountain) District, Industrial Division, 
United States Employment Service, Department of Labor, 


An editorial in the Greeley Tribune of April 25, 1929, contained 
the following: 


This item from the annual report of Miss Jean Scott, expert worker 
in charge of the relief activities of the city and county, with offices at 
the courthouse, is of special significance. Here is the quotation from 
the report: 

“In March, 1929, when we reached the peak of the year for relief 
giving, of the 46 families and individuals receiving relief, only 3 
families were Mexican.” 


The editorial concludes with this comment: 


The report of the relief worker should be of special interest to those 
who blame the Mexicans for the large amount that it appears necessary 
to spend for charity in the county. 


In the Greeley Tribune of December 6, 1925, appeared the fol- 
lowing report on the return of children from the beet fields to 
the East Ward School: 

The sojourn in the beets must have been good for the school kids. 
Miss Claire Avery, school nurse, weighed all of the children before they 
went to the fields, and weighed them again on their return, to find that 
they gained an average of 6 or 7 pounds each while working with 
the bects or spuds. Some of the boys gained as much as 10 pounds. 


Greeley is in the heart of the Weld County beet-raising terri- 
tory in northern Colorado, to which repeated reference is made 
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in attacks on conditions of labor in the donrestic sugar industry. 
Hence a few additional brief published reports of fairly recent 
date are interesting. 

The Greeley Tribune of January 4, 1925, contained the 
following: 


The report of the county nurse was given as follows: 

“The Mexican children at the Gibson School have been weighed and 
examined by the doctor and nurse. There were 37 pupils at the time 
of examination. Twenty-four of these were normal weight, nine were 
less than 7 per cent underweight, and four were more than 7 per cent 
underweight. This is about the same percentage normal as American 
children.” 


Another clipping from the Greeley Tribune of February 12, 
1927: 


A meeting of the general committee for the House of Neighborly Serv- 
ice was held at the courthouse on Tuesday evening. The program con- 
sisted chiefly of talks by Miss Armitage and Miss MacKinnon concerning 
the conditions they had found among the Spanish-speaking people 
throughout Weld County. 

Miss MacKinnon reported that no more malnourished children of 
school age are to be found among the Spanish-speaking people than 
among the children of other citizens of this community. 


Here is a letter showing the interest of another large industry 
in this subject: 


THE DENVER UNION Stock Yarp Co., 
Denver, Colo., April 16, 1929. 
Hon. W. R. Eaton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Those interested in the production and feed- 
ing of livestock in Colorado and neighboring States are also intensely 
interested in the welfare of the beet-sugar industry. 

It is a fact, however, that livestock feeding in the State is dependent 
very largely upon the sugar-beet crop of Colorado; likewise feeding in 
western Nebraska and eastern Wyoming. In a normal year there are 
fed in Colorado upwards of 200,000 cattle and 1,500,000 to 1,750,000 
lambs, and the great bulk of this feeding is in the districts where 
there are beet-sugar factories or where beets are raised. The growing 
of beets and feeding of livestock go hand in hand. Alfalfa is grown to 
condition the soil for sugar-beet production, and the feeding of livestock 
makes a demand for the alfalfa. Livestock takes the output of pulp 
from the factories, as well as the beet tops from the fields, and it is no 
exaggeration to state that if beet growing should become unprofitable 
the feeding of livestock would be very seriously curtailed. In the his- 
tory of livestock feeding in connection with beet growing, there have 
been few years when it was not profitable to feed cattle and sheep in 
the beet-growing sections. Colorado is not a corn-growing State, and 
beets, alfalfa, and rotation crops planted incident to beet growing 
supply the shortage of corn in such localities. 

We feel it would be disastrous to the agriculture of the State if 
the interests of the beet-sugar business of the State should be jeopard- 
ized. It is our desire that in any consideration of a revision of the 
tariff which would affect adversely the beet-sugar industry you have 
in mind its importance to the production and feeding of livestock in 
Colorado and neighboring States. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, yours very truly, 
J. A. SHOEMAKER, 
President and General Manager. 


If I have not convinced you that the children of our State 
are not subject to the charges made, it is only because 
you have not heard what I have said or read to you. I 
ask you to read the balance of the report from the State 
officials and others, which will be printed in the Recorp. And, 
Mr. Chairman, may there also be printed in the ReEcorp at 
this point, translations of recent statements on the attitude of 
Cuban sugar interests, and another statement, both of which 
were handed me by Congressman TIMBERLAKE to be placed in 
this Recorp. [Applause.] 

The Diario de la Marina, by the celebrated pen of its director, 
Doctor Rivero, says the following: 


(a) The news of the tariff increase on sugars and other products of 
our country has not surprised anybody. It was a thing expected and 
announced by this periodical about a year ago. What is surprising 
and will continue to be surprising, is the policy of our sugar producers, 
which is shown by an innocence and ingenuousness that is amazing. 
Against the intelligent, energetic, and practical action of the North 
American producers, they have presented a disorganized front. With- 
out unity of command, in full anarchy, they are trying to put out 
the fires of the enemy with theories and discourses. 

(b) To keep on producing all the time at the lowest possible price 
has been the motto which has been inscribed on the flag of this army 
of deluded beings, who, like those of Israel, were waiting for a miracle 
which would lead them to victory. With reprehensible obsession our 
producers have clung to the idea that the best thing to do witk 
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regard to sugar is to do nothing. This they say is letting natural laws 
operate. To do something to arrive at an understanding with the 
beet-sugar producers, to restrict where necessary, to ask for advantages 
in just compensation, to ward off the Philippine danger, to ally them- 
selves with the producers of the North, to form a corporation to control 
the sales so as not to demoralize the market, are artificial means in the 
judgment of those wise men, who ought to go to be consumed in Limbo. 

(c) From El Mundo: - 

“Allowed by the government full liberty to solve this problem, the 
Cuban sugar producers, by a great majority of votes in the Assembly 
of the Societies of Engineers, have decided not yet to adjust its 
activities to this or that rule, or this or that policy, but to act without 
any union, and to attack the problem of all, each one separately and 
against the rest. 

“In the first place, it is necessary that we formulate a question. 
The problem of Cuban sugar—this fundamental problem which the 
producers will solve one of these days, without discussing whether or 
no it is worth the trouble of studying it—is it a problem of the sugar 
producers alone? Does it not reflect in a manner substantial and 
direct the economy of the entire Nation? Shall we not recall the 
period of good sugar prices, the ‘fat kine’ of our finances? Will we 
not call this period of low prices the ‘lean kine,’ utilizing again the 
Biblical phrase? Do we not know—and have we not proved time and 
again—that the money of the sugar crop is distributed throughout the 
entire territory of the Republic; and this being the case, it is certain 
that on the solution which is given to the sugar problem depends the 
entire complicated mechanism of the economy of the Nation. 

“Under these circumstances is it possible that the sugar producers 
should be allowed the liberty of solving for themselves a problem 
which, while it is theirs, is also the problem of all Cubans?” 

Diario de la Marine: 

“If the United States were to abolish the duty on sugar altogether, 
the Cuban producer would not receive one-tenth cent a pound more for 
his product; but, on the other hand, if the tariff were increased to 
8 cents a pound, which the beet producers are endeavoring to obtain, 
Cuba would not get a hundredth of a cent less per pound than she is 
getting with the present tariff. 

“In the first case, our sugar would displace the domestic production 
in the United States, thus saving the Yankee consumer the millions 
which the Treasury is now collecting. 

“In the second case, the North American producer would get from 
the people of the United States the millions of dollars which ace 
represented by the increase in the customs Quty.” 

WHERE WOULD WE GET SUGAR IN CASE OF WAR? 


In order to make a study of the strategic position of any 
food commodity it is necessary to assume a major emergency in 
which the greatest possible military effort must be made by the 
United States and the loss of the entire control of the sea. 
From such a situation plans for less serious conditions can be 
easily deduced, 

The sugar consumption of the United States for the past year 
was approximately 6,000,000 tons. Of this amount approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 tons were brought in by the sea, and the re- 
mainder was supplied by the sugar industry of continental 
United States, both beet and cane. Sugar is one of a group of 
materials called “ strategic”’ because they are essential to the 
conduct of a war, and because the major portion of them is 
brought into the United States by sea from foreign possessions 
or foreign countries. From the military standpoint that most 
valuable is the source within the limits of continental United 
States. 

In case of a major emergency of the kind described above the 
Philippine Islands would be useless to the United States as a 
source of sugar supply. It is probable that during a war lasting 
over a period of three years the domestic beet industry could 
produce from 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 tons of sugar under the 
impulse war would give. It is probable that Louisiana could 
produce with Texas and Florida another 500,000 tons. It is 
probable with sugar substitutes—maple syrup, corn syrup, 
sorghum, honey, and so forth—the country could get along on 
one-third of its present consumption if control of the sea was 
entirely lost. 

Therefore, the domestic production of sugar is of the greatest 
strategic importance to the Nation, to the Army, to the Navy, 
and to the civil population in time of war. The vast quantities 
of sugar that are needed are truly appalling, and should the 
domestic production of sugar in the United States be abandoned, 
because of insufficient tariff, or for any other cause, it would 
add to the necessities of the Nation at least another million 
tons per year of ocean-borne tonnage necessary. 

CHEAP TRANSPORTATION FAVORS PHILIPPINES 


Those who import Philippine sugar into the United States 
save about 50 cents per hundred pounds of sugar by importing 
it on tramp ships and other cheap transportation. They do not 
use United States ships. This traffic should be subjected to the 
coastwise shipping laws. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am sorry; I have already allotted the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MiLter}. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I want to direct your attention to Schedule 4, on page 102 of 
the bill, and especially to paragraphs 401, 402, and 403. 

Paragraph 401 places an import duty of $1 per thousand, 
board measure, on logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western hem- 
lock, logs for pulp excepted. 

Subparagraph (b), cedar, except Spanish 


eedar, planks, 


deals, siding, ceiling, flooring, and so forth, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

‘aragraph 402 deals with hardwood maple, 15 per cent ad 
I shall not diseuss the hardwood scheiule. 
shingles made of wood, 25 per cent ad 


valorem. 

Paragraph 
valorem. 

Some Members, I am sorry to say, have loosely referred to 
Schedule 4 as the “ building schedule”; others have referred to 
it equally loosely as the “lumber schedule.” It makes no dif- 
ference for what purpose this loose talk is made, whether it 
be made for the purpose of placing a wrong construction on 
this schedule or whether it be made from a general lack of 
understanding, these references are made nevertheless. Loose 
talk is a most unfair method of conducting an argument, 
especially on a matter of such great importance as a tariff bill. 
Let me say at the outset that there is no “ building schedule” ; 
there is no “lumber schedule” in this bill. 

Brick, cement, stone, and lime—common building materials— 
are contained in various schedules throughout the bill and all 
are on the dutiable list wherever they may appear throughout 
the bill. 

The discussion of lumber and shingles all appears to center in 
and about the Puget Sound area, though they are produced in 
great quantities throughout Wasiington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and California so far as the far West is concerned and 
throughout the great timber belt in the Southern States and 
South Atlantie States. 

Lumber as a building material, as structural wood, is on the 
free list under the terms of this bill, is now on the free list 
under the present law, and has been on the free list for years 
and years. 

Cedar is not now, never was, nor never will be a struc- 
tural wood. It is not a building wood in the general accepted 
sense of the term. It is a wood of highly specialized uses. Of 
all the lumber produced in the lumber States not 1 per cent is 
cedar, it may not be one-half of 1 per cent. Of all the millions 
and billions of feet of lumber, building material, structural 
wood, produced in the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
California, Montana, and the other lumbering States there is 
not a cent of duty, not a foot board measure is on the dutiable 
list—all is as free as the wind of the hills, so let us get the 
“building schedule” and “lumber schedule,” so far as cedar 
lumber is concerned, out of our minds. Let no farmer, or, so 
far us that is concerned, anyone else, get it into his head that 
he is going to build a cedar barn or cedar house or any other 
structure of cedar. He never saw or heard of one in his life. 
There is not a cedar house or barn in the whole areas of the 
prairie States of the Middle West—what we now call the great 
agricultural grain States. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the lumber production of the State 
of Washington is fir lumber, dimension lumber, structural 
lumber, building lumber. In the Puget Sound area, the storm 
center of the discussion of Schedule 4, the percentage is the 
same. 

When we are talking of lumber as a building material let us 
get it out of our heads that we are talking or thinking of cedar 
lumber. I am frank to say that I have never seen a house or 
barn built of cedar lumber, though I have lived in the heart of 
the cedar country for over 40 years. I have seen a few log 
houses far up in the hills, where a scragly growth of mountain 
cedar is sometimes found in clusters, built of cedar logs or 
rather poles, but that is all. So it is all loose talk to speak of a 
“building schedule” or a “lumber schedule” within the pro- 
visions of the bill. It is shocking to hear the loose talk about 
cedar lumber as if it was a structural lumber used in the 
building of ordinary frame dwellings or farm buildings. Get 
that straight, cedar is given over to specialized uses. The cedar 
industry, as the bill provides, is divided into two paragraphs, 
viz, paragraph 401 and its subparagraph (b), and paragraph 
403, and relate to logs, cedar lumber, and cedar shingles. 

Two addresses have been made during the discussion of the 
bill assailing Schedule 4, particularly the paragraphs above 
given. The first of these was made by the gentleman from 


408, 
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‘Illinois [Mr. Heyry T. Rarney], the second by the gentleman | country had hundreds of sawmills and shingle mills before Brit- 


from Iowa [Mr. RAMSBEYER]. 

In the instance of the gentleman from Illinois, the general 
character of the address was so bitter, so evidently prejudiced 
against this bill or, for that matter, against any measure of 
Republican origin that any weight of argument it might other- 
wise have had was carried away in the maze of bitterness 
and abuse. It is not worth while to argue to an embittered, 
prejudiced man; it is wasted time and energy. I shall, there- 
fore, pay no other or more attention to the gentleman from 
Illinvis but take leave of him and his temperamental fault. 

In the instance of the gentleman from Iowa, I am frank to 
say I had expected to hear a different kind of an address than 
he made Wednesday. His address was more in the nature of 
a criticism of the measure than one in commendation. For 
one who is a member of the Ways and Means Committee that 
wrote the bill, and for one who assisted in its preparation 
by the committee, he spoke a strange sentiment of his own 
handiwork. 

No State in the Union will profit by this bill in a com- 
parable degree to the great agricultural State of Iowa. The 
gentieman’s State will be the greatest beneficiary of this 
measure, I for one am delighted that it will be; I rejoice in 
its good fortune. But this bill will beneficially affect every 
State of the Union, not at all to the degree that Iowa will 
enjoy but in a lesser degree. It will benefit us all if passed 
and approved by the President with its present provisions rea- 
sonably intact. Notwithstanding the gentleman from Iowa is a 
member of the committee that framed the bill, he went out 
of his way to make an attack on his own measure by assailing 
Schedule 4, and especially paragraphs 401 and 403. These two 
paragraphs will save our people in the State of Washington, 
save a vanishing remnant of our major industry in Washington, 
in Oregon, in Idaho, and do much, very much, to save a great 
industry in Montana and California. We are entitled by all 
the logic of economics to have our people benefit even though 
our major industry of the Puget Sound country be small as 
compared with the benefits that will flow to the people of 
Iowa. Our great product is lumber, structural lumber, building 
lumber, such as you gentlemen in Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas build your houses and barns of, 
and we are not getting a cent’s protective duty on that industry. 
You gentlemen do not pay a cent of tariff duty. One per cent 
of that production, cedar lumber and shingles, is on the dutiable 
list under this bill. 

Let me ask how you gentlemen would feel if 1 per cent and 
1 per cent only of your principal product was on the protected 
list and the 99 per cent, as with us, was on the free list? And 
that is not all. How would you feel—and I ask you to consult 
your own feelings—how would you feel if some one on the great 
Committee on Ways and Means, a place that all of us can not 
attain, would come along and try to take it out of the bill, where 
it had been placed alone upon the merit of its appealing, dis- 
tressing condition? 

I was shocked to hear the gentleman base his argument, or, 
rather, his statement, relating to paragraphs 401 and 403 upon 
the statement and brief submitted to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by Mr. J. H. Bloedel. He mentioned no other name. 
Mr. Bloedel—Mr. Julius H. Bloedel—is a fellow townsman of 
mine. He lives at 1187 Harvard Avenue North, Seattle. I 
have long known him and I esteem him as a citizen of high 
standing. And let me say right here and in this connection that 
I did not bring him or his business into this debate on the floor 
of this House ; he came in himself, his own voluntary appearance 
at the hearings before the committee, and then the gentleman 
from Iowa picks him out as the sole and solitary figure upon 
which he bases his address. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. In behalf of my colleague [Mr. RamsryeEr], he 
did not attempt to criticize the bill. He simply stated the facts. 

Mr. MILLER. I would long hesitate to bring in, even in the 
least of criticism, a gentleman whom I know so well and so 
favorably. But Mr. Bloedel brought himself here and brought 
with him his goods and his wares and his business and under- 
takes so far as he can to shape a great piece of national legisla- 
tion from the standpoint of his own personal selfish interests as 
distinguished from the great bulk of the industry not so fortu- 
nately interested. What we are trying to do and what we will 
do by this bill is to save industries that are worth saving, that 
ought to be saved, not to make a rich man richer at the expense 
of the sacrifice of others. 

LOGS—-PARAGRAPH 401 


The logging industry and the lumber industry, together with 
cedar lumber and shingles, was developed and flourished in the 
United States before it ever entered Canada. The Puget Sound 








ish Columbia ever entered the trade. We have been logging 
and lumbering and making cedar shingles for half a century 
and more. Our most economical logging is near our great body 
of water, Puget Sound—tidewater—and the rivers that flow into 
it. That was the first timber cut and it is where the great 
majority of mills are located. As the cut progressed it grad- 
ually worked back from the water, and the farther the logger 
got back from tidewater the more expensive logging operations 
became, and the price of logs ever being the basis of the price 
of lumber and of cedar lumber and likewise of shingles, the 
greater the cost of logs the greater the price of lumber and 
shingles. 

Mr. Bloedel, the star witness against paragraphs 401 and 403, 
started in the lumber industry on Puget Sound in the late 
nineties or early in 1900, in 1901, he states, and is now president 
and manager of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, cutting on 
an average of a million feet a day—300,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Bloedel is a cool, clear-headed business man; he knew of 
the constantly increasing expense of logging operations as log- 
gers had to go farther back from tidewater. Accordingly we 
find this gentleman, and several other lesser American investors, 
looking longingly at the immense forests of British Columbia as 
yet practically untouched. Accordingly in 1911 Mr. Bioedel be- 
took himself to that country and purchased “ substantially” of 
British Columbia timbered lands. Mark you there was no tariff 
on logs at that time nor was there any until 1922. 

Mr. Bloedel dealt with the great Lord Dunsmuir interests 
in British Columbia. Lord Dunsmuir had years before received 
a grant from the British Crown of an enormous acreage of tim- 
bered lands, so much that people generally called the Dunsmuir 
lands the “ Crown lands of British Columbia.” Mr, Bloedel iu- 
vested “substantially” in this Dunsmuir tract with the inten- 
tion, of course, of towing the logs to his tide-water mills on the 
American side duty free. He got the benefit of cheap timber 
lands and cheap logging operations, and all went merry as a 
marriage bell until the tariff act of 1922, when a tariff of $1 
per thousand was placed on logs. He subsequently bought a 
sawmill and a shingle mill in British Columbia. His company 
in British Columbia is known as the Bloedel, Stewart & Welch 
Corporation (Ltd.), of which he is president and manager, and 
their product is shipped into this country, into the American 


market and sold to our people in direct competition with the 


product of American industry. In addition, 45 per cent of the 
labor is Oriental-Chinese and Hindu principally. 

Of course, this clever gentleman wants the tariff taken off of 
logs. Are you surprised at his position? It was Mr. Bloedel’s 
British timber and lumber interests that were speaking at the 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, not Mr. 
Bloedel the American, nor any American interests. 

Mr. E. F. Blaine, of Granger, Wash., formerly of Seattle— 
war horse, wheel horse, dray horse, or whatever his rating may 
be in Democracy militant, late a candidate for governor—came 
hither to testify against any duty on logs, lumber, shingles, or 
anything else. Mr. Blaine, too, is “ interested ” in British Colum- 
bia timbered lands and logging, so of course this American gen- 
tleman wants no tariff on any of his British Columbia products, 
but, like all others, wants to come into the American market 
unrestricted in any way. He joins hands with Mr. Bioedel in a 
brotherly grasp both with countenances radiant in a glorious 
beatitude. 

CEDAR LUMBER—SUBPARAGRAPH (B) OF PARAGRAPH 401 


Cedar lumber, as I have said, is not a structural lumber. It 
is put to highly specialized uses such as the fancy panels, bev- 
eled siding, boxes, chests, shingles of all kinds stained, orna- 
mental and plain, and the thousand and one uses to which it 
adapts itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired, 

Mr. MILLER. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MILLER. Cedar logs, the raw material, commands a 
high price. We are saving of cedar on the American side, we 
waste nothing or as little as possible. Often a cedar log is 
brought into the mill straight and clear on one side with knots 
and defects on the other. The clear half, or whatever portion is 
clear, is converted into this specialized lumber ; from the remain- 
der the knots and defects are sawed out and the balance con- 
verted into shingles. We manufacture cedar lumber coincident 
with cedar shingles and market the lumber and the shingles 
frequently, very frequently, in mixed carload lots. The cedar- 
lumber industry is inseparable from the cedar-shingle industry 
on the American side. In British Columbia it is different, due 
to the cheaper raw material. The story of cedar lumber is one 
thing on the American side, in British Columbia it is quite 
another, 
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CEDAR SHINGLES-——PARAGRAPH 403 


An import duty of 25 per cent ad valorem is provided in the 
bill. Prior to 1913 there was a specific duty of 50 cents per 
1,000. In those days the industry was basic, it was healthy 
and staple. We supplied the American market with the best 
form of roofing ever known and at the lowest cost. In 1913 
along came the Underwood Democratic tariff bill and the shin- 
gle industry in America, along with many others, headed toward 
the rocks. Shingles were placed upon the free list. The Ameri- 
can market was opened up and made available to Canadian pro- 
ducers, more especially the shingle producers of British Colum- 
bia, and they hastened to take advantage of it. The United 
States is the only market for British Columbia shingles. With 
cheaper raw material and cheaper labor, and thereby cheaper 
production costs, the American market was flooded with this 
foreign production. British Columbia mills flourished like the 
green bay tree. In 1913, the year before that tariff act went 
into effect, only 643,000,000 shingles were produced in all of 
British Columbia. In 1925 British production reached the enor- 
mous amount of 2,685,000,000, an increase of 317 per cent. In 
1926 there was a total production of 3,200,000,000, every shingle 
coming into the United States market, an increase in produc- 
tion of 379 per cent. American mills, due to higher cost of raw 
material and higher cost of labor, and thereby higher production 
costs, began to close down, facing insolvency and bankruptcy. 
Receiverships and insolvency fell like an evil shadow over the 
industry throughout the Northwest. 

Since the tariff act of 1913 went into effect the production of 
shingles in British Columbia has increased over 240 per cent; 
and the American production has decreased 46 per cent, not- 
withstanding a general increase in the use of shingles through- 
out this country of 26 per cent and the sole exclusive and only 
market for the British Columbia product is within this country. 
There never has been, and I doubt there ever will be, a clearer 
case of a tariff necessity than exists to-day in the cedar-shingle 
industry of this country. 

Here is an industry that during its livable days employed 
12,000, 15,000, and as high as 18,000 men, with an invested capi- 
tal of $50,000,000, vanishing fronr the field of American industry 
only by reason of the foreign invader. 

There are 26 grades of cedar shingles known to the trade— 
the Tariff Commission states 29—running every way from culls 
through “common clears” to perfections, perfects, and royals— 
the lower the grade the cheaper and poorer the quality. This 
country can and does produce just as good a shingle, just as 
good a product as British Columbia. Of late years, however, 
this country has been producing a greater percentage of lower 
grade shingles than of high grades, while in British Columbia 
the reverse is the common rule. This is on account of high- 
grade raw material being had at a cheaper price. We have just 
as good raw material but it costs more. 

I read on page 9613 of the hearings from the testimony of 
Mr. Bloedel that the production cost for the year 1928 in his 

3ritish Columbia mill was $2.91 per thousand, while in his 
American mill it was $2.45, a differential of 46 cents in favor 
of American mills. It might be interpreted from these figures 
that production costs are higher in British Columbia than in 
America on the same identical grade of shingles. 

That is not what Mr, Bloedel was saying, however, nor did 
he say it. No one will pretend, have the effrontry to pretend, 
that production cost is higher in British Columbia than in 
Washington or Oregon on similar equipped mills producing 
shingles of identical grade. It costs more to produce a high- 
grade shingle in British Columbia than it costs to produce a 
low-grade shingle on the American side, and that was just what 
Mr. Bloedel meant by his statement. To say that production 
costs in British Columbia of comparable grades of shingles are 
higher than American costs is absurd on its face. If such 
is the case, why is Mr. Bloedel operating his Canadian mill? 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER], in his address of 
Wednesday, undertook to state from the hearings the ridiculous 
result that generally in comparable grades production costs are 
higher in British Columbia. If such was the case, American 
industry could hold its own and there would be no need of a 
tariff on logs, cedar lumber, shingles, or anything else. 

Some of the witnesses at the hearings on this bill undertook 
to suggest that the introduction of prepared, patented roofing 
into the market is one if not the chief cause of the decline of 
the American shingle industry. This is a far-fetched and 
fallacious argument. The use of cedar shingles, not only as a 
roofing but for ornamental house siding, is increasing. The 
shingle industry of this country fears no competition from 
prepared roofings. 

Asbestos shingles of the type commonly sold as roofing carries 
three-fourths and 1 cent a pound tariff duty. Here we have 
an instance of a prepared roofing protected from foreign com- 
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petition, while a natural, century-old material produced in 
America is left to struggle for itself as against foreign compe- 
tition of its own kind and character. An ad valorem duty of 
25 per cent will properly protect the industry. 

Now let us see what this duty will add to the consumer. 
Nearly every witness says this duty will be absorbed by the 
retailer on account of the enormous profit he has made out 
of cedar shingles—prices he has had to maintain in order 
to hold prepared roofing as a competitor in the market. Sup- 
pose a farmer places a new roof on his house and it requires 
10,000 shingles; suppose he buys a high-grade shingle for this 
purpose, upon which the duty is, say, 75 cents per thousand. 
That means this duty will amount to $7.50. The roof will 
last 40 years; that means the annual cost throughout the 
life of the roof will be less than 18 cents, 

Is this a drain upon the user? What of the prepared roof- 
ing, enormously more expensive? What is this cost of shingles 
at 75 cents per thousand tariff as compared with shingles of 
asbestos at the rate of three-quarters and 1 cent per pound? 

Gentlemen, the cedar-shingle industry as an American in- 
dustry is vanishing under the unmerciful competition from 
British Columbia. It is worth saving; let us save it. The 
House, in the 1922 tariff bill, retained this tariff at 50 cents 
per thousand. It was stricken off in the Senate. Let us put 
it in the act of 1929, and it will stay. 

Keep this in mind: No one appeared at the hearings to 
oppose this modest degree of protection for this industry 
except those who are interested directly or indirectly or have 
some connection with Canadian production. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, we have listened patiently to this long, drawn-out 
tariff debate. We have heard many instructive and interesting 
speeches. We have heard some speeches that were humorous, 
and some that were both instructive and humorous. We have 
heard from high protective tariff men and from one Member 
who said he was in favor of free trade. The majority of 
Speeches, however, seemed to come from men whom I feel are 
real representatives of the majority of the American people, 
that believe in a competitive tariff. 

On the 16th day of April, when I sat here in this body and 
listened to the President’s message, in which he said— 


I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two pledges 
given in the last election, farm relief and limited changes in the tariff. 


I felt sure he mexnt what he said, and I am also sure the 
farmers of the country felt that he meant what he said and 
that the Members of Congress would help him fulfill the 
promises he made during the last campaign. [Applause.] 

Later on in his message he said: 


The general result has been that our agricultural industry has not 
kept pace in prosperity or standards of living with other lines of 
industry. 


Those of you who heard the message remember that he further 
stated he was in favor of an effective tariff upon agricultural 
products that would compensate the farmers’ higher standards 
of living, and that he was in favor of some limited changes in 
other tariff schedules where economic changes have taken place 
and where new industries have come in to being in the last 
seven years, 

Within a few days after Congress convened we passed what 
is known as the farm relief bill. Just why we should have 
to have a special session of Congress to pass this bill I can 
not understand. The facts are, ladies and gentlemen, this bill 
could have been passed seven years ago; for, in my opinion, 
there was never a time that President Coolidge would not have 
signed this bill. The farm leaders of the country and the farm 
leaders of this body have said time and time again that this 
kind of legislation would not accomplish the results desired, 
and why it should be satisfactory now is beyond me, for the 
facts are, about all this bill does is to create a new board that 
will be able to loan the cooperatives a little more money and 
give them a little advice, and it may make it possible to get 
some helpful farm legislation in the future. 

Now, we have a bill reported, written by the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, which has for its 
purpose the fulfilling of the President’s second pledge, “ limited 
changes in the tariff.” 

The President said he was in favor of an effective tariff upon 
agricultural products and in favor of some limited changes in 
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other tariff schedules where economic changes have taken 
place. Notice he said he was in favor of “some limited 
changes.” 

I am wondering what kind of a bill would have been brought 
out by those in charge of writing this bill if he had not used 
the word “limited,” and if he had not insisted that special 
consideration be given to agricultural products. 

I understood, and I am sure every one of you understood from 
the President’s message, that we were going to merely equalize 
the tariff; in other words, make a few changes in it that would 
be helpful to the farmers; but, low and behold, when the bill 
is brought out we find there are less than 100 changes that will 
help farming and agriculture in general and over 900 changes 
that will be helpful to industry and impose further burdens on 
our farmers. 

zadies and gentlemen, this tariff bill as reported might be a 
help to the farmer if he never came to town and beught any- 
thing, or if he lived in the backwoods, lived on what he could 
raise, and had no desire to own anything made out of metal or 
with glass, and did not even care to have shingles on his house; 
but, my friends, the farmer of to-day has passed far beyond 
that stage. His idea of a home is very much like the man of 
the city. His children feel that they are entitled to good 
clothes, an automobile, and the same comforts the city folks 
have. No longer are they satisfied with the old Ford and to 
wear the same old clothes when they go away from home that 
they wear while at work on the farm. His wife is interested 
in the making of a better and happier home for herself and 
family, and does not spin her own wool or make her cotton 
cloth out of which their clothing is made. She goes to the 
store and buys the things she has to have for her family and 
home. 

The farmer no longer merely desires to trade. He wants to 
sell for cash and buy for cash. The articles he has had to buy 
were increased by the Fordney-McCumber law and will be in- 
ereased much more if the present tariff bill becomes a law, 
while with the articles he has to sell under the proposed sched- 
ule there can be very little increase in agricultural products. 

The facts are, ladies and gentlemen, for every dollar he re- 
ceives in the way of an increase in the products he has to 
sell there will be an increased cost of at least $20 in the 
things he has to buy, and with all that, they try to make us 
believe that the passage of this bill will be helpful to the 
farmer. Be not deceived, such is not the case. Instead cf 
calling this legislation for the relief of the farmer, why not call 
it by its right name, “A bill to relieve the farmer,” for, as I 
stated before, he will be relieved of at least $20 for every dollar 
he will receive in the way of an increase in his products through 
this legislation. 

Much has been said in the debate about the different schedules, 
and while there is much that can be said on all of them, I will 
only take time to discuss some three or four of them. 

As I said before, there are less than 100 changes in schedules 
that are really helpful to the farmers. 

In the Democratic platform adopted at Houston last year we 
find the following pledge: 


It is a fundamental principle of the party that such tariffs as are 
levied must not discriminate against any industry, class, or section. 
Therefore we pledge that in its tariff policy the Democratic Party will 
insist upon equality of treatment between agriculture and other in- 
dustries, 


Ladies and gentlemen, on the Democratic side I feel that it 
is the duty of every Member on our side of the House to do 
everything we can to see that this pledge to the farmers of the 
country is fulfilled. I stand ready to help fulfill this pledge. 
[Applause. ] 

In the Republican platform adopted at Kansas City I find the 
following pledge: 


A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the home 
market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the American 
farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give thig 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 


To my Republican friends I have this to say: It is your duty 
to do everything you can to fulfill the pledge you made to our 
farmers, but this you have not done when you brought out this 
bill and propose that it shall become the law of the land. In 
my opinion, this bill falls far short of carrying out your pledge 
to agriculture, 

I know of no words that express my views on this question 
that can be better stated than those written in the Washington 
Daily News, May 10, 1929, under the heading of Tariff Gone 
Wild, 
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The article reads, in part, as follows: 


The tariff bill is a mess, It is almost everything President Hoover 
said it must not be. The Republicans In Congress have put the 
President in a bad political hole. 

The President was elected on a specific pledge to limit tariff changes 
to agriculture and a few industrial schedules. This bill is a general 
revision, It revises more than 1,000 rates, kess than 100 of which 
are agricultural, 

The President pledged adjustments to equalize tariff benefits. 
bill makes practically no reductions; it is a wholesale increase. 

It will add uncalculated millions to the living cost of the American 
people in cities, towns, and country. 

It will not help the farmers as a class. What benefit to the farmer 
is a 66 per cent increase in corn tariff when imports are less than 
1 per cent of consumption? Or a 100 per cent increase on dairy 
products when imports are less than 2 per cent? Or a 300 per cent 
increase on swine when imports are insignificant? 

It will hit the common people and hit them hard. 
prices of food, clothing, and shelter. Sugar is raised 60 per cent. 
Clothing, blankets, wool are increased. The basic building materials, 
such as cement, lumber, brick, are pushed upward. 


So much for the farm schedules. To say that the American 
farmer is disappointed would be putting it very mild, for the 
facts are he has every reason On earth to be disheartened for 
the many promises made him will still be unfulfilled if this bill 
is passed as it has been introduced. [Applause.] 

GLASS SCHEDULES 

It seems that considerable attention has been paid to the 
glass schedules, but instead of giving them the kind of attention 
they should have had and reducing the tariff rates on glass they 
have been increased. It seems that our farmers must be in- 
terested in the manufacturing of glass as this is a bill to help 
the farmers. 

If they are, I am sure the change in the glass tariff rate will 
be highly pleasing to them, but the facts are, gentlemen, it will 
be very expensive to ninety-nine and ninety-nine one-hundredths 
per cent of the population of the United States. 

Let us see who some of the interested parties are that will 
receive the benefit of this increase in the tariff on glass. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Mr. Mellon’s company, a $50,- 
000,000 corporation, paying dividends that run into the millions 
under the present tariff law. 

The Libby Plate Glass Co., of Toledo, Ohio, a $13,000,000 
corporation, paying tremendous dividends under the present 
law. 

The Ford-McNutt Plate Glass Co., a $10,000,000 corporation, 
also a large dividend-paying corporation. 

There are others, some not so large but all able to pay large 
dividends on their capital stock, much of which is watered 
stock. Ladies and gentlemen, why should there be a further 
increase in the tariff on glass, which means higher prices to 
the consumer and larger profit to the Glass Trust, that is 
already making tremendous profits. 

The records show that Belgium is the principal importer of 
glass into this country, and I am reliably informed that their 
imports into this country in 1927 were approximately $2,000,000, 
while our imports into Belgium in 1927 were approximately 
$75,000,000. Why should the American manufacturer be pro- 
tected against a foreign competitor when he is able to meet 
their prices in their own country and export approximately 
$75,000,000 worth of glass into that country? 

I am reliably informed that the price of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., for Canadian consumption, is 36 per cent less than 
they sell glass f. 0. b. cars Pittsburgh for American consump- 
tion, and still they ask for an inerease in their tariff rates, 
and it is given to them by the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

You say it is a bill to relieve the farmer. If so, of what? 
My answer would be, every dollar you can possibly take away 
from him. 


This 


It will boost the 


LUMBER AND SHINGLE SCHEDULE 

I notice in the committee report they state, “ Your committee 
made a few changes in existing wood schedule.” In answer to 
this I want to say the changes they have made are plenty. 

In checking over the bill we find they have placed an ad 
valorem duty of 15 per cent on maple and birch lumber, a 25 
per cent ad valorem duty on cedar lumber, 25 per cent ad 
valorem on shingles. Plywoods have been advanced from 334% 
to 40 per cent ad valorem. Baskets, from 35 and 45 per cent to 
50 per cent ad valorem. 

It is true they only made a few changes, but most of the 
changes they have made will increase cost not only to the farm- 
ers but to everyone that builds a home or buys anything made 
out of wood, in round figures, $300,000,000 per year more than it 
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is costing thenr at the present time. Placing a 25 per cent 
duty on shingles will mean an additional burden of $20,000,000 
a year to the users of shingles. 

Every Member of this body is receiving hundreds of protests 
against the shingle tariff. Not only are you receiving them 
from the users of shingles in the East, South, and Middle 
West, but you are receiving them from the State of Washing- 
ton and Oregon as well, and why should not protests be made 
when the facts are the placing of a 25 per cent duty on 
shingles means an additional burden of $20,000,000 a year to 
the American people. 

Much has been said, not only in this body but all over the 
country, about our national timber resources being rapidly 
depleted, and the facts are that our forest supply is being 
consumed much faster that it is being replaced. Recent devel- 
opments in the Pacific Northwest, long considered the timber 
reservoir for the future, have brought out the fact that not 
only is the timber supply exhaustible but so close to exhaustion 
that there has been every effort possible made by lumber men 
to get control of the standing timber in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

The operators in that section realize the fact that their log 
supply is limited and that within five years they will be com- 
pelled to shut down their mills on account of lack of raw 
materials. This condition is so serious that a number of 
the chambers of commerce and the United States Forest Serv- 
ice have been doing everything they could to help the situa- 
tion, and with all of this we are asked to put a tariff on 
lumber, logs, and shingles. 

With these conditions confronting us, why should we put 
a tariff on shingles, logs, and lumber that come in from Can- 
ada? Could anything possibly be more uncalled for or con- 
trary to the best interests of the American people? Why 
should we attempt to shut off the only source of supply that 
can be depended upon to extend the life of the remaining 
forests of America? [Applause.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, this schedule should be eliminated 
from this bill, and I trust, in the interest of the American 
people, it will be possible to eliminate it before this bill is 
passed. 

SCHEDULE 5—SUGAR AND MOLASSES 

The sugar-and-molasses schedule is one that has been dis- 
cussed much during this debate, and I think rightly so, for 
sugar is something that is used by everyone. It is a food, and 
we are told that last year the per capita consumption of sugar 
was 109 pounds here in the United States. When we levy an 
additional duty on sugar we are imposing an additional tax on 
every living person in the United States; a tax that must be 
paid by all. So before we levy a tax of this kind every consid- 
eration should be given to whether or not it is justifiable. 

The Republican members of the committee tell us in their 
report that the domestic industry can not survive if the tariff 
is not increased on sugar. I am wondering what kind of a 
profit it will take for them to survive, for the records show that 
the Great Western Sugar Co., a company that handles about 
one-half of the sugar-beet products in the United States and 
about one-fourth of all the sugar business in the United States, 
said to be about 1,000,000,000 pounds, earned 44 per cent on 
their common stock last year and paid 7 per cent on their pre 
ferred stock. We also find that they have paid over 1,000 per 
cent on their common stock given as a bonus. Not bad stock to 
own, and if I owned some of it I can assure you I would not be 
afraid but what they would be able to survive under the present 
sugar tariff. 

What else do we find? We find that under the rates of the 
Fordney-McCumber bill, according to the Farm Bureau Asso- 
ciation, the present tariff on sugar is costing the American 
people $192,000,000 per year, and it is estimated that if this bill 
passes in its present form the additional cost to the American 
people will be from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 more per year. 
The United States Sugar Association says it will cost $240,000,- 
000 more per year. This, I think, is high, but it may not be. An 
increase of 2 cents per pound will cost the farmers of the 
country from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 more per year. 

Eighty-five per cent of all our sugar must be imported, and 
the only reason for raising tariff rates is to increase the price 
of sugar and give greater profits to the sugar-mill owners. 

Ladies and gentlemen, can we as Members of this body, called 
here in extra session for the purpose of enacting laws that will 
be helpful to the farmers, increase tariff on an article that will 
give one company that it is said employs child labor and an 
army of peons $20,000,000 more profits annually? 

It is estimated that there are 1,000,000 acres being used in 
raising beets and cane for sugar and it is estimated that a high 
price for all this land would be $150,000,000, and you and I are 
asked to vote for a bill that will increase the cost of sugar to 
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the American people, at the very lowest estimate that has been 
given by anyone, $80,000,000 per year; but they say it is for 
the good of the farmers. 

My friends, this tariff is not for the cane and beet farmer; if 
it was I am very much afraid it would not be in here. It is in 
the interest of sugar-mill owners and those who control the 
sugar industry in the United States. [Applause.] 

I have listened very attentively to the debate on this bill and 
I have heard very little said about moiasses, which is one of 
the items under Schedule 5. Higher tariff rates on molasses 
have been asked for, and I: find that upon the cheaper grades, 
especially the one called blackstrap, the tariff has been increased 
quite considerably. Blackstrap, as I understand it, is used prin- 
cipally for the purpose of manufacturing stock food, which is 
bought by the farmers to feed their cattle and hogs, and it is 
also used for the manufacture of commercial alcohol. 

The advancing of the feed that the farmer uses to feed his 
stock can not be considered as helpful to him; and in addition to 
this I am reliably informed that if the tariff on blackstrap 
molasses is advanced it will lend encouragement to those that are 
interested in the manufacture of synthetic alcohol, which uses 
neither grain nor molasses, and will in no way help to use up 
the surplus grain and cheap molasses produced in this country. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp as part of my remarks a copy of a letter 
written April 16, 1929, to Hon. W. N. Watson, of the United 
States Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C., by Mr. V. M. 
O’Shaughnessy, president of the Industrial Alcohol Institute 
(Ine.), of New York City. 

For the benefit of the members of the committee I want to 
say that Mr. V. M. O’Shaughnessy is one of the best, if not the 
best, posted man in the United States on this question, and, 
knowing him as I do, I know he would not make a false state- 
ment, neither would he do anything knowingly against the 
interests of our farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 


New York, N. Y., April 16, 1929. 
W. N. Watson, Esq., 
United States Tariff Commission, 
Old Land Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: For your information, we respectfully submit the follow- 
ing facts in connection with our industry: 

The total available annual alcohol capacity in the United States is 
220,000,000 wine gallons. 

The total available annual grain capacity is 15,000,000 wine gallons. 

The total present annua] requirements for science and industry ap- 
proximate 100,000,000 wine gallons. 

There is a present surplus of annual capacity over annual production 
of 120,000,000 wine gallons which must be kept open and ready for 
contingencies, especially for purposes of national defense. 

A study of the foregoing reveals that existing grain plants can supply 
less than one-seventh (15 per cent) of the present alcohol requirements. 
Consequently, not only would capital have to be supplied to erect new 
plants to produce alcohol from grain, but also the present investment 
in the molasses plants would have to be obsolesced, if for molasses there 
be substituted grain as a raw material. The capital invested in the 
molasses plants amounts to $55,000,000; and, assuming that the 
obsolescence were spread over a period of two years, there would be 
imposed upon the cost of manufacturing alcohol a charge of 27% cents 
per wine gallon in order to absorb this obsolescence, 

In addition to the obsolescence charge there would be increased costs 
of distribution due to the changed locations of the manufacturing 
plants. 

In fact, the resultant necessary cost of alcohol to the consumer would 
be so high that synthetic manufacture of alcohol would ensue. 

In the light of what has heretofore been furnished to the Committee 
on Ways and Means regarding synthetic ethyl alcohol, we respectfully 
submit that there are three proven processes for the manufacture of 
ethyl alcohol from sources not even remotely connected with agricul- 
ture, to wit: 

1. From calcium carbide to acetylene to acetaldehyde to ethyl alcohol. 

2. From calcium carbide to acetylene to ethylene to ethyl sulphuric 
acid to ethyl alcohol. 

3. From natural or blast-furnace gases to ethylene to ethyl sulphuric 
acid to ethyl alcohol. 

All of the above processes are very well known and have been 
operated on a commercial scale where economic conditions would permit. 
In other words, they are commercial and not laboratory processes. 

It is well known that one of these processes was operated com- 
mercially during and since the war in Switzerland. The Journal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, May, 1922, refers to the eperation of 
a plant in Germany by the German Dye Trust and another plant in 
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Germany, at Burghausen. One of the plants had a capacity of one-half 
million gallons of ethyl alcohol per year. 

The English, French, and German literature contains many articles 
on the production of synthetic ethyl alcohol by these processes. 

Furthermore, current chemical publications in the United States—for 
example, Chemical Markets for March, 1929, in an editorial discussion 
on the economic effect of a prohibitive duty on molasses as a means of 
farm relief, points out the danger of such a proposal falling short of its 
purpose by bringing into existence synthetic processes as follows: 

* More remote, but more serious, is the threat of synthetic alcohol 
made of purely chemical raw materials by chemical processes. The 
process has been worked out; it is not commercially feasible to-day, 
chiefly because alcohol is now made of a waste by-product, molasses, 
and there is virtually no limit as to how low its cost might go if faced 
with determined synthetic competition. Peg the molasses price, how- 
ever, by whatever means and synthetic alcohol becomes distinctly a 
commercial proposition,” 

Authoritative published figures state that ethyl alcohol can be produced 
by these synthetic processes for 36 cents per United States gallon. We 
know from our knowledge of the cost of making carbide that alcohol] 
could be produced by either one of the processes based on calcium car- 
bide at cven less than this figure. 

There are no published figures for the cost of making ethylene from 
natural gas. It is known, however, that ethylene from this source is 
cheaper than acetylene and that the costs of converting ethylene into 
alcohol are likewise less than the cost of converting acetylene into 
alcohol. 
ethylene derived from natural gas would be considerably less than the 
cost figure above mentioned. 

In view of the above it follows that ethyl alcohol can be made by any 
one of the above-known synthetic processes at costs comparable with 
present costs by the fermentation process using corn. 

In support of the above statements it may be noted that Arthur D. 
Little, president of the Society of Chemical Industry, his 
Industrial Bulletin of April, 1929: 

“From ethylene, alcohol may be made, perhaps presently at a price 
that will compete with fermentation.” 

May we assure you of our desire to furnish you with any additional 


nation? 


says in 


required i 
Yours very truly, 
THE INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL INSTITUTE (IN 
V. M. O'SHauGuHnessy, President, 


c.), 
Mr. CANFIELD. So much for the sugar and the molasses 
schedule. If this schedule is left in the bill, it means absolutely 
no benefit to the farmers, but instead another tremendous 
burden placed on his shoulders and larger profits to the sugar- 
mill owners of America. This schedule should also be elimi- 
nated from the bill. 

flexible 


schedules beyond all reason is the continuing of the 


clause that is in the present law; and in addition to that, in |! 


this bill you have given power to the Secretary of the Treasury | a ‘ 
: & I f © y | y | sentatives shall not exceed one for every 30,000, which restriction is, 


If this bill becomes a law, it will be | >¥ the context and by fair and obvious construction, 


the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to find out the value, | 


and his subordinates to determine the value of any import 
brought into this country. 


and he will have the final word as to what the duty shall be. 
If this bill is passed, there will be no more need of a court of 
customs or your Court of Customs Appeals. If this bill is 
passed, you will surrender the rights of Congress to the Execu- 


tive branch of the Government and will destroy the right of | 


the judiciary, as far as customs are concerned. 

I am a believer in the Tariff Commission. 
body should be a nonpartisan, fact-finding body; and I also 
believe that after this body has made a thorough examination 
of any rate that is not satisfactory, that these facts should be 
turned over to Congress and on these findings of fact the Con- 
gress should act. 

I believe that the tariff should be taken out of politics and 
that it should be treated as a business and economic problem. 
[Applause. } 


The writing of a tariff bill as it is done to-day is all wrong. | 


This thing of “you scratch my back and I will seratch yours” 
is not the way to write a tariff bill; and, in my opinion, judg- 
ing from what has gone on in the past and what is going on at 
the present time, that is the way this bill will be written if it 
ever becomes a law. 

As a new member on the Ways and Means Committee it was 
not my privilege to be present at the lengthy hearings that were 
held previous to the writing of this bill, as they were held 
before I was elected a member of this committee, and as every- 
one knows none of the Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee were privileged to have anything to say about 
the writing of the bill, but as a Member of this House, when I 
listened to the President’s message on April 16, and when he 
said he was in favor of an effective tariff upon agricultural 
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products that would compensate the farmers’ high standard of 
living, and that he was in favor of some limited changes in 
other tariff schedules, I was in hopes that a bill would be 
brought out by the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee that would fulfill the promises made by the Presi- 
dent and that I could support it, for I agree with him that this 
is exactly what should be done, but, my friends, the bill as it 
has been introduced does not fulfill his pledge to the American 
people; in fact, it does about everything else. 

I stand ready to support the tariff plank that was in the 
Democratic platform last year. Yes, I can support the tariff 
plank in the Republican platform, for in that plank they pledged 
themselves to enact tariff legislation that would be helpful to 
agriculture. 

To vote for this bill as it has been introduced would be voting 
against the interest of not only the people I have the honor to 
represent but the great majority of the people of this country 
of ours, and without it is amended in many ways, so that it will 
be in the interest of the farmers, laboring men, and average 
business men of the country, I can not support it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Ayres]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, in presenting the question of 
excluding aliens when making the count in arriving at a just and 
fair apportionment of Members of Congress, I intend to show, 
first, how a change was made in making the apportionment by 
Congress passing an act changing the election of Members of 
this House from at large in the States to districts, and that 
without a constitutional amendment, notwithstanding the fact 
that the constitutional lawyers at the time said it could not be 
done constitutionally ; 

Second. That Congress has the power, without a constitutional 
amendment, to pass an act to exclude aliens in making this 
apportionment; and 

Third. That this is a question of a political character, and 
that a court would hold that it possessed no jurisdiction over 
the subject matter. , 

I shail cite many Supreme Court decisions supporting my con- 


The time of the gentieman from Indiana 


| tention on all of these propositions, 


This is not the first time that the question of an apportion- 


| ment has been discussed at length in both branches of Congress. 


This subject has always presented difficult questions. The very 
first apportionment measure passed by Congress was in 1792, 


| and was vetoed by President Washington as unconstitutional, 


in that it provided for a Representative for each 380,000 of 


| population, being the minimum fixed by the Constitution, and 


ca ; saat .., | also an additional number to the States having the largest frac- 
In my opinion, what is even worse than the raising of tariff | 


tions left over after the division was made. 
measure Washington said: 
The Constitution 


In vetoing this 


has also provided that the number of Repre- 
to be applied 
to the separate and respective numbers of States, and the bill has 


allotted to eight of the States more than one for every 30,000. 


There was no attempt to pass another act to meet this situ- 
ation prior to 1842, and therefore these fractions of population 
went unrepresented. 

In 1842 an act was passed providing that from and after the 


| 3d day of March, 18438, the House of Representatives shall be 
I believe this | 


composed of Members elected agreeable to a ratio of 1 Repre- 
sentative for every 70,680 persons in each State and of 1 
additional Representative from each State having a fraction 
greater than one moiety of said ratio computed according to the 
rule prescribed by the Constitution of the United States. 
There was no greater power given Congress to pass the law in 
1842 allowing a Representative for these fractions than there 


| is at this time to pass a law eliminating alievs or persons not 


naturalized in arriving at a fair basis for apportionment. Yet 
it was passed and no constitutional amendment was required, 
and no court has held this law unconstitutional. It was a case 
of where Congress saw its duty and exercised the rights and 
powers expressly given to provide for a fair and equitable rep- 
resentation from each and every State, just as Congress should 
do at this time. 

The act of 1842 also provided for the several States to be 
divided into congressional districts. Heretofore all Members of 
Congress had been elected at large. That is to say, Virginia 
had 10 Members of Congress. All 10 were elected by the voie 
of the entire State. And so it was with all of the States. 
When this provision of electing by districts was proposed the 
constitutional lawyers came forth and contended that the Con- 
stitution did not provide for such a law and therefore it was un- 
constitutional. It is true that there was no specifie provision 
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in the Constitution for such a remedy as electing Representatives 
to Congress by districts, neither was there any provision in the 
Constitution that prohibited such a law. The constitutional 
provision at that time regarding the election of Members of 
Congress was: 


1929 


(Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons.) The actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of the United States and within 
every subsequent term of 10 years, in such manner as they shall by 
law direct. The number of Representatives shall not exceed 1 for every 
30,000, but each State shall have at least 1 Representative. 


It can readily be seen that there is no authority whatever 
to divide the various States into congressional districts. It 
might be interesting to cite a few of the many speeches made 
by recognized statesmen and great lawyers who contended that 
such a departure from the plain provisions of the Constitution 
as to pass a law providing for Representatives to Congress being 
elected from districts instead of the State at large was clearly 
unconstitutional, and to do so would require an amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Just as many Members of this House and the Senate are con- 
tending at this time that it is necessary to have an amend- 
ment to the Constitution in order that aliens may be excluded 
in arriving at a correct basis for representation in apportion- 
ing the Members of Congress. Let me say that their reasoning 
is no better than the reasoning and arguments advanced by 
profound statesmen in both branches of Congress in 1842, 
wlten not a constitutional amendment but a statute was enacted 
providing for congressional districts. 

The State of Georgia had some able statesmen in this House 
then, as it has at the present time, and one of its ablest states- 
men was Representative Colquitt. No doubt it will prove 
interesting, not alone to Georgians but to all here to-day, to 
know just what he said relative to the question of congressional 
districts. On April 27, 1842, he made a strong plea to preserve 
the Constitution, in which he said: 

I do trust that we shall have some limit to the constructions we 
give the Constitution, in order to increase the powers of the Federal 
Government, and curtail those of the States and the people. By whom 
are the Representatives of each State to be chosen? If the Constitu- 
tion is to determine, the Members are to be chosen by the people of 
the several States. I would now ask any gentleman representing a 
district, if he was elected by the people of his State? He is, under 
the Constitution, a Representative of his State; and yet not one-tenth 
of the constitutionally qualified voters of his State had any voice in 
his election. Yet the Constitution declares the Members shall be 
elected by the people of the State. Each voter or elector in a State 
fy entitled under the Constitution to exercise his suffrage in the elec- 
tion of as many Members as the State is entitled to send to Con- 
gress. * * * §o that, although the majority of a State, and no 
matter how small that majority, ratified and adopted the Constitution, 
the minority was overruled. This having been the principle of action 
recognized in framing the Constitution, who will dare assert that they 
ever contemplated that either a State or a Congress would divide or 
district a State? It is contrary to the federative principle of our Gov- 
ernment, and violates the Constitution by abridging the qualifications 
of Members to this House, and by curtailing the rights of the citizen. 


Then a great statesman, Representative Payne, from Ala- 
bama, said: 


His views were that they had no power under the Constitution to 
district the States, for another reason. By the exercise of such power, 
they would not only abridge the right of the citizen, but they went 
further and abridged the qualifications of the Representative, and pre- 
scribed a new one for the Member himself. Now, he asked if they 
could do indirectly what they could not do directly? They could not 
prescribe a new qualification by statute, but they indirectly did it by 
districting the States. The qualification of Representative prescribed 
by the Constitution was, that he shall have attained the age of 25 
years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and, when 
elected, shall be an inhabitant of the State in which he shall be chosen. 
These were all the qualifications required by the Constitution, but they 
were about to require by this amendment, that each Member should 
live in a particular section of a State. Now, he hoped Congress would 
not attempt to do that indireetly which they could not do directly. 


4 The State of New York at that time had some very able men 
in this House, one of whom was Representative Barnard, and in 
regard to this matter he said: 


LXXI——94 
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He knew very well it had been said, and the ground strongly taken 
in debate, that the States might divide their population into districts 
for the purpose of electing Representatives to Congress, but that this 
Government could not, and that the States should, elect by the 
whole body of the people voting for their Representatives. The plain 
conclusion from this argument would be that every individual who held 
his seat elected by the general-district system was here without author- 
ity; that would be the inevitable conclusion, if the Constitution was 
clear that every Representative must be voted for by the people of the 
States at large. 


Now, suppose we see what was said on this question in the 
other body. Senator McRoberts, of the State of Illinois, said 
that he was opposed to the amendment which provided for 
dividing the States into congressional districts because he con- 
sidered it a violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

Senator Wilcox, of New Hampshire, said he was opposed to 
the amendment on the grounds of unconstitutionality. 

Thomas H. Benton, Senator from Missouri, said: 


It is said the constitutional power of Congress to pass this bill is 
admitted; that it was admitted by the Senators from New Hampshire 
and New York (Messrs. Woodbury and Wright). He (Mr. B.) did not 
so understand them. He understood them as denying the constitution- 
ality of this bill—this mandamus bill—which assumes authority over 
the States and commands them to district the States. [Messrs. Wood- 
bury and Wright nodded assent to Mr. B.] Yes, said Mr. B., they 
deny the constitutionality of this bill; and so did he; and, he believed, 
so did all his friends. 


Senator Bagby, of Alabama, said: 


Mr. Bagby observed that whatever the views of Senators on this side 
of the House might be, with regard to the second section of the bill 
whether modified, as proposed, or not—he was opposed to it in any form 
in which it could be presented. He considered it a proposition wholly 
unconstitutional. This Government possesses no powers except those 
expressly granted to it in the Constitution, and the power to pass laws 
necessary for carrying out those expressed powers. This he showed from 
the context of the instrument itself; and he pointed particularly to 
the power granted by the Constitution to the legislatures of the States of 
electing two Senators each and asked, was not the same right insured to 
the people of the States to elect their own Representatives? What, 
he asked, was it that led to the Revolution but the denial of the right 
of representation? And was not this Constitution a guaranty of the 
corrective ? 


I could go on and quote many, many more of such argu- 
ments against passing a law providing for congressional dis- 
tricts because such an act would be unconstitutional, contending 
that the Government possessed no powers except those expressly 
granted to it in the Constitution. But, notwithstanding all of 
the able arguments by great stutesmen and constitutional 
leaders, both branches of-Congress passed the law. 

In spite of the act of 1842, some of the States continued to 
elect Representatives at large, but later, in 1872, an act was 
passed which provided that Representatives should be elected 
by districts composed of contiguous territory containing as near 
as practicable an equal number of inhabitants, and that provi- 
sion was carried out in the subsequent acts of 1882-1891, and, 
as every one knows, is the law at the present time. It is con- 
ceded, so far as legislative declaration is concerned, that the 
act of 1872 emphatically expressed an opinion of having the 
power to require that the States shall be divided into congres- 
sional districts. Whether Congress has such constitutional 
right to enact such legislation has been for years a serious 
question. The very best opinion seems to be that the Constitu- 
tion does not mean that Congress has that power, but that it 
has the power only to provide the means whereby a State should 
be represented in Congress when the State fails or refuses to 
make such a division. Nevertheless, these acts constitute the 
law at this time and they were passed without a constitutional 
amendment. 

I want to refer to the discussion in Congress in 1871 when 
the “apportionment” measure was under consideration. This 
was subsequent to the adoption of the fourteenth amendment. 
The main question at that time was similar, if not the same, as 
the present controversy; that is, the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, based upon qualified voters or citizens 
of the United States. All during these debates there were 
many constructions made of that portion of section 2 of the 
fourteenth amendment which provides that— 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


I am taking it for granted that such a statesman as former 
President Garfield, who was at that time a Member of this 
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House and also a member of the Committee on the Census, 
should be good authority so far as my Republican friends are 
concerned, and should also be good authority so far as our 
Ohio friends are concerned. In a speech he made on December 
6, 1871, which appears on page 35, volume 46, of the Congres- 
sional Globe, giving his ideas as to what would be a fair and 
just basis, and the manner in arriving at such a basis in con- 
formity with the fourteenth amendment, he said: 


As a member of the Committee on the Ninth Census in the Forty-first 
Congress I had occasion to look into this question, and a fact was 
brought out in that investigation which, I believe, is not generally 
understood by the Members of this House—that by the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution the basis of representation has been 
radically changed. Formerly the representative population of the United 
States was the whole actual population. Under the fourteenth amend- 
ment there was to be subtracted from the total population of each 
State, in order to gct the representative population, a number to be 
ascertained as follows: All male persons 21 years of age were to be 
put down in one column, and in another all male persons 21 years of 
age who were denied the right to vote in any State for any other cause 
than crime or participation in the rebellion. Now, when those two 
sums were found the ratio they bore to each other was the proportion 
to be subtracted from the total population in order to get the repre- 
sentative population. The committee then proceeded to inquire what 
classes of persons were thus denied the suffrage under State law. I 
hold in my hand the report of that committee, in which it was shown 
what classes were excluded from the suffrage in the different States, as 
follows: Men were denied the suffrage— 

1. On account of race or color in 16 States. 

2. On account of residence on lands of United States, two States. 

3. On account of residence less than required time in the United 
States, two States. 

4. On account of residence in State less than required time, six differ- 
ent specifications, 36 States. 

5. On account of residence in county, city, town, district, ete. 18 
different specifications, 37 States. 

6. Wanting property qualifications or nonpayment of taxes, eight 
specifications, eight States. 

7. Wanting literary qualifications, two specifications, two States. 

8. On account of character or behavior, two specifications, two States. 

9. On account of services in Army or Navy, two States. 

10. On account of pauperism, idiocy, and insanity, seven specifica- 
tions, 24 States. 

11. Requiring certain oaths as preliminary to voting, two specifica- 
tions, five States. 

12. Other causes of exclusion, two specifications, two States. 

Here are twelve classes of causes why male citizens were excluded 
from the right to vote on other accounts than crime or participation 
in the rebellion. 


It will be observed that Mr. Garfield’s construction of the 
fourteenth amendment is that all male persons 21 years of age 
were to be placed in one column and in the other column there 
should. be placed all male persons 21 years of age who are 
denied the right to vote in any State for what? For any other 
cause than crime or participation in the rebellion. Then he 
cited 11 different classes which are denied the right to vote in 
several States, among which is on aceount of residence less 
than the required time in the United States, clearly showing 
that, in his opinion, persons not naturalized are to be taken 
into consideration the same as others denied the right to vote. 
Of course, since the ratification of the nineteenth amendment 
it would mean all persons 21 years of age should be counted 
instead of all male persons. 

The contention on the part of the proponents of the present 
apportionment measure is that it will take a constitution:l 
amendment to empower Congress to exclude aliens in counting 
the whole number of persons in finding the population as a 
basis for apportionment. Cooley, in his work on Constitutional 
Limitations, states: 


In regard to the Constitution of the United States, the rule has been 
iaid down that where a general power is conferred or a duty enjoined, 
every particular power necessary for the exercise of the one or the 
performance of the other is also conferred. That other powers than 
those expressly granted may be, and often are, conferred by implica- 
tion is too well settled to be doubted. Under every constitution the 
doctrine of implication must be resorted to in order to carry out the 
general grant of power. 


The general power conferred on Congress by the Constitution 
as Well as the duty enjoined is to “ apportion among the several 
States Representatives according to their respective numbers.” 
The Constitution provides specifically that Indians not taxed 
shall be excluded in counting the number of persons in each 
State in arriving at the proportion as a correct basis for such 
representation, and further provides that when the right to vote 
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is denied a qualified citizen of the United States by the laws 
of any State, the representation of such State shall be reduced 
accordingly, The power to do these things just mentioned is 
specifically set forth in the Constitution and expressly granted. 
There is also a power conferred on Congress by implicatin 
which must be resorted to by Congress in order to carry out the 
general grant of power, and that is to pass legislation that will 
further protect each and every State in the apportionment of 
Representatives in Congress, There is but one method by which 
this can be done and that is to pass legislation excluding all 
persons not naturali@d in each State when making the appor- 
tionment. It is contended by some that this can not be done 
because of being unconstitutional. My answer is that Congress 
has the power so long as there is no constitutional provision 
against it. 

For illustration, the Constitution specifically authorizes 
Congress to pass legislation for an enumeration of the popula- 
tion every 10 years; but you may search the Constitution from 
the first to the last and nowhere can you find that Congress 
is given the power to make apportionment of the Represen- 
tatives, but it has been doing this just as though it were a 
power expressly given; and why? Simply because it has been 
looked upon by Congress as a duty to perform. It is just as 
much of a duty to provide for a fair and just basis for such 
apportionment, and Congress has just as much power to do so 
as it has to make such apportionment. Mr. Story, in his work 
on the Constitution of the United States, in speaking of the 
powers of Congress, states: 

Whenever, therefore, a question arises concerning the constitution- 
ality of a particular power, the first question is whether the power 
be expressed in the Constitution. If it be, the question is decided. 
If it be not expressed, the next inquiry must be whether it is properly 
an incident to an express power and necessary to its execution. If it 
be, then it may be exercised by Congress. If not, Congress can not 
exercise it. 


No one can contend that the question of excluding persons 
in each State who are not naturalized, when counting the whole 
number of persons to ascertain the population for apportion- 
ment, is not properly an incident to the express power granted 
Congress by the Constitution; or but what it is necessary in 
making a fair and equitable apportionment of Representatives 
among the several States. 

One of the best definitions of the powers of Congress which 
may not be specifically delegated to it by the Constitution is 
given by Justice Story in the case of Prigg v. Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania (41 U. S. 618). He said: 


No one has ever supposed that Congress could constitutionally, by 
its legislation, exercise powers, or enact laws beyond the powers dele- 
gated to it by the Constitution ; but it has, on various occasions, exer- 
cised powers which were necessary and proper as means to carry into 
effect rights expressly given and duties expressly enjoined thereby. 
The end being required, it has been deemed a just and necessary impli- 
cation, that the means to accomplish it are given also; or, in other 
words, that the power flows as a necessary means to accomplish the 
end. 

Thus, for example, although the Constitution has declared that 
Representatives shall be apportioned among the States according to 
their respective Federal numbers; and, for this purpose, it has ex- 
pressly authorized Congress, by law, to provide for an enumeration 
of the population every 10 years; yet the power to apportion Repre- 
sentatives after this enumeration is made, is nowhere found among 
the express powers given to Congress, but it has always been acted 
upon as irresistibly flowing from the duty positively enjoined by the 
Constitution. 


I can not conceive of better authority on the Constitution of 
the United States than Justice Story. He specifically points out 
that Congress should exercise powers which are necessary and 
proper as means to carry into effect rights expressly given, and 
duties expressly enjoined thereby, and calls attention to the 
constitutional provision which declares that Representatives 
shall be apportioned among the States according to their re- 
spective Federal numbers; and further, for that purpose the 
Constitution expressly authorizes Congress to provide by law 
for an enumeration of the population every 10 years. However, 
he says that the power to apportion Representatives after this 
enumeration is made is nowhere found among the express 
powers given to Congress, but notwithstanding that fact it has 
always been acted upon as irresistibly flowing from the duty 
positively enjoined by the Constitution, 

There have been many acts passed by Congress where the 
Constitution did not expressly authorize them, but the courts 
have heid such acts constitutional because the power to pass 
such legislation is conferred by implication, and it was neces- 
sary to resort to it in order to carry out the general grant of 
power, 
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For instance, the Constitution is silent on the subject of 
expatriation, but Congress passed an act which provides that: 


Whereas the right of expatriation is a natural and inherent right of all 
people, indispensable to the enjoyment of the rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; and 

Whereas in recognition of this principle this Government has freely 
received emigrants from all nations and invested them with the rights 
of citizenship; and 

Whereas it is claimed that such American citizens, with their descend- 
ants, are subjects of foreign States, owing allegiance to the govern- 
ments thereof; and 

Whereas it is necessary to the maintenance of public peace that this 
claim of foreign allegiance should be promptly and finally disavowed : 

Therefore, any declaration, instruction, opinion, order, or decision of 
any officer of the United States which denies, restricts, impairs, or 
questions the right of expatriation is declared inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of the Republic. 


In the case of Comitis v. Parkinson (56 Fed. Rept. 588), the 
court said: 

There can be no doubt but that the department of government which, 
in the distribution of authority under the Constitution, has power over 
the subject of naturalization has it also over the subject of expatria- 
tion. The Constitution is silent on the subject of expatriation, but 
Article I, section 8, paragraph 4 provides Congress shall have power to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization, Where the Constitution is 
thus silent as to who can denaturalize, that department which can 
naturalize must be held to have authority to expatriate. 


Applying the same doctrine to the question of designating who 
should be excluded in the count in ascertaining the population 
to be used as a basis for apportionment, I say that so long as 
the Constitution is silent as to whether persons not naturalized 
should be counted or excluded, that Congress has the power to 
pass legislation which will clearly fix the status of such persons. 

Justice Gray, in his opinion in the case of Logan v. the 
United States (144 U. S. Repts. 283), said: 


Although the Constitution contains no grant, general or specific, to 
Congress of the power to provide for the punishment of crimes, except 
piracies and felonies on the high seas, offenses against the law of 
nations, treason, and counterfeiting the securities and current coin of 
the United States, no one doubts the power of Congress to provide for 
the punishment of all crimes and offenses against the United States, 
whether committed within one of the States of the Union or within 
territory over which Congress has plenary and exclusive jurisdiction. 


The Constitution was silent on the question of the Federal 
Government providing for a bank at the time Chief Justice 
Marshall delivered his opinion in the case of McCulloch v. 
Maryland (17 U. S. Repts. 315). He said: 


Among the enumerated powers we do not find that of establishing a 
bank or creating a corporation. But there is no phrase in the instru- 
ment which, like the Articles of Confederation, exclude incidental or 
implied powers; and which requires that everything granted shall be 
expressly and minutely described. * * * A constitution, to contain 
an accurate detail of all the subdivisions of which its great powers wi!l 
admit, and of all the means by which they may be carried into execution, 
would partake of the prolixity of a legal code and could scarcely be 
embraced by the human mind. It would, probably, never be under- 
stood by the public. Its nature, therefore, requires that only its great 
outlines should be marked, its important objects designated, and the 
minor ingredients which compose those objects be deduced from the 
nature of the objects themselves, That this idea was entertained by the 
framers of the American Constitution is not only to be inferred from 
the nature of the instrument but from the language. Why else were 
some of the limitations, found in the ninth section of the first article, 
introduced? It is also, in some degree, warranted by their having 
omitted to use any restrictive term which might prevent its receiving 
a fair and just interpretation. In considering this question, then, we 
must never forget that it is a constitution we are expounding. 


This opinion in all probability has been referred to by courts 
and textbook writers more than any other decision. 

Justice Harlan, in the case of Boske v. Comingore (177 U. 8S. 
Repts. 468) said: 

Congress has a large discretion as to the means to be employed in 
the execution of a power conferred upon it, and is not restricted to 
“those alone, without which the power would be nugatory”; for “ all 
means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted” to the end 
authorized to be attained, “which are not prohibited, but consist with 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional.” Where 
the law is not prohibitive and is really calculated to effect any of the 
objects intrusted to the Government, to undertake here to inquire into 
the degree of its necessity would be to pass the line which circum- 
acribes the judicial department and to tread on legislative ground,” 
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In the Legal Tender case, reported in the One hundred and 
tenth United States Reports, page 439, the Supreme Court said: 


A constitution, establishing a frame of government, declaring funda- 
mental principles, and creating a national sovereignty, and intended to 
endure for ages and to be adapted to the various crises of human 
affairs, is not to be interpreted with the strictness of a private con- 
tract. The Constitution of the United States by apt words of designa- 
tion or general description marks the outlines of the powers granted 
to the National Legislature; but it does not undertake, with the pre- 
cision and detail of a code of laws, to enumerate the subdivisions of 
those powers or to specify all the means by which they may be carried 
into execution. Chief Justice Marshall, after dwelling upon this view, 
as required by the very nature of the Constitution, by the language 
in which it is framed, by the limitations upon the general powers of 
Congress introduced in the ninth section of the first article, and by 
the omission to use any restrictive term which might prevent its receiv- 
ing a fair and just interpretation, added these emphatic words: “ In 
considering this question, then, we must never forget that it is a con- 
stitution we are expounding.” 


So with this interpretation of the power of Congress under 
the Constitution made by the most eminent jurists of this ecoun- 
try, why should we hesitate to pass the necessary legislation to 
exclude aliens from the count in making the apportionment? 

I have no fault to find with an alien. In this country they 
have certain rights in which they are protected. I am finding 
fault with the law which gives aliens the same rights as citizens, 
and, under certain circumstances, greater rights; for under the 
present arrangement it is possible for the alien to be preferred 
over American citizens. It is provided that if a citizen is 
denied the right to vote, or such right is in any way abridged 
by any State, the representation of such State may be reduced, 
and therefore he is without representation; while the alien who 
has no right to vote is counted and hence represented. Such a 
situation was never intended by the framers of the Constitution. 
It must be remembered that when the Constitution was in the 
making there was little or nothing said regarding aliens. The 
demand at that time was for more people in this country. 
History reveals the fact that at that time there was probably 
not a naturalization law in many, if any, of the States; that is, 
what would be called naturalization laws at this time. There 
were but few aliens here at that time. There are at this time 
between seven and eight millions of foreigners, not naturalized, 
in the United States, all of whom are being counted in arriving 
at the whole number as a basis for apportionment. This is un- 
just and unfair to the qualified citizens of this Republic, who 
are entitled to have their representation in Congress based 
upon the citizens of this country who meet the required qualifica- 
tions as provided by the Constitution. 

It is contended by the proponents of the pending apportion- 
ment measure that it is the duty of Congress to pass this bill 
at this session. My contention is that it is also the duty of 
Congress to exercise the rights expressly given to provide for a 
fair and equitable apportionment among the several States, that 
no State shall have Representatives in Congress based upon a 
population any part of which should be excluded by reason of 
being denied the right of suffrage owing to the lack of required 
qualifications. This is the end required in order to have a fair 
representation in Congress from each and every State; and 
in the language of Justice Story, Congress may deem it a just 
and necessary implication that the means to accomplish it are 
given also; that is, that the power flows as a necessary means 
to accomplish this end. 

Who can question such legislation? 


The Constitution 
vides that— 


pro- 
all legislative powers herein granted. shall be vested in a Congress of 


the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


This means that Congress can, within the limits of its powers, 
either expressed or implied, enact any statute within the con- 
stitutional restrictions for the purpose of accomplishing the 
objects for which the Federal Government was established. 
Long ago Chief Justice Marshall, in construing this constitu- 
tional provision, said: 


The sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the 
National Legislature that discretion, with respect to the means by which 
the powers it confers are to be carried into execution, which will enable 
that body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner 
most beneficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let it be 
within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are appro- 
priate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, 
but consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution are con- 
stitutional. Where the law is not prohibited, and is really calculated 
to effect any of the objects intrusted to the Government, to undertake 
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here to inquire into the degree of its necessity would be to pass the 
line which circumscribes the judicial department, and to tread on legis- 
lative ground. This court disclaims all pretensions to such a power. 


This doctrine has been followed by the judiciary from that 
day to the present. This means that the courts will not inter- 
fere with a question purely political, such, for instance, as ex- 
cluding aliens from the count in enumerating the persons as a 
basis for apportionment. 

In the case of Fong Yue Ting v. United States (149 U. S. 712), 
Justice Gray said: 

In exercising the great power which the people of the United States, 
by establishing a’ written Constitution as the supreme and paramount 
law, have vested in this court, of determining, whenever the question 
is properly brought before it, whether the acts of the Legislature or of 
the Executive are consistent with the Constitution, it behooves the 
court to be careful that it does not undertake to pass upon political ques- 
tions the final decision of which has been committed by the Constitu- 
tion to the other departments of the Government, 


In the case of Luther against Borden, the United States Su- 
preme Court, in defining its duty on a political question, stated: 


But, fortunately for our freedom from political excitements in 
judicial duties, this court can never with propriety be called officially 
to umpire in questions merely political. The adjustment of these ques- 
tions belongs to the people and their representatives either in the 
State or General Government, 


That means that if Congress sees fit to enact a statute which 
provides for the exclusion of aliens in the count of population 
for apportionment it is a question belonging exclusively to the 
people and their Representatives in Congress, and that no court 
has the power to act as an umpire in adjusting the question. 

The case of the State of Georgia v. Stanton (73 U. S. Repts. 
77) involved the question of the State government of Georgia 
during the reconstruction period following the war. Complaint 


was made against Secretary of War Stanton in his construction 
of the congressional act under which he was operating. The 
complaint or bill went so far as to allege that the State of 
Georgia owned certain real estate in its capital, including the 
governor’s mansion and other real estate, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that the bill and the prayer for relief 
called for the judgment of the court upon a political question, 


and upon rights not of persons or property but of a political 
character, and that notwithstanding the fact that the com- 
plaint alleged that the State of Georgia owned certain real 
estate in the State capital and that by putting the acts of 
Congress into execution and destroying the State’s property 
would deprive it of the possession and enjoyment of such prop- 
erty, did not eliminate the political character of the controversy 
as that was the question involved, and that it possessed no 
jurisdiction over the subject matter, so dismissed the bill. 

In the ease of Jones v. The United States (137 U. S. 210) 
was where the defendant Jones was convicted of murder 
on the island of Navassa. Congress had passed a law author- 
izing the President to determine that the island of Navassa 
should be considered as appertaining to the United States, also 
that it be attached to the State of Maryland for judicial pur- 
poses. The defendant Jones questioned the jurisdiction of the 
court and the validity of the act of Congress conferring this 
jurisdiction. In his opinion Justice Gray said: 

By the Constitution of the United States, while a crime committed 
within any State must be tried in that State and in a district previ- 
ously ascertained by law, yet a crime not committed within a State of 
the Union may be tried at such place as Congress may by law have 
directed. * * * Who is the sovereign de jure or de facto of a 
territory is not a judicial question, the determination of which by the 
legislative and executive departments of any government conclusively 
binds the judges as well as all other officers, citizens, and subjects of 
that government. This principle has always been upheld by the courts, 
and has been affirmed under a great variety of constructions. 


In the case of Wilson v. Shaw (204 U. S. Repts. 30) was 
where a citizen undertook by injunction proceedings to prevent 
the Secretary of the Treasury from paying money to the Pan- 
ama Canal Co. and the Panama Republic. The construction of 
the canal had been authorized by Congress and money appro- 
priated to meet the expenses incident thereto. Justice Brewer, 
in his opinion, said: 

For the courts to interfere and at the instance of a citizen, who 
does not disclose the amount of his interest, stay the work of construc- 
tion by stopping the payment of money from the Treasury of the 
United States therefor, would be an exercise of judicial power which, to 
say the least, is novel and extraordinary, Many objections may be 
made to the bill. Among them are those: Does plaintiff show sufficient 
pecuniary interest in the subject matter? Is not the suit really one 
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against the Government, which has not consented to be sued? Is it 
any more than an appeal to the courts for the exercise of governmental 
power which belongs to Congress? 


Should we pass an act for apportionment in which it is pro- 
vided that aliens should be excluded in the count; in the lan- 
guage of Justice Brewer, who can show sufficient pecuniary 
interest in the subject matter to maintain an action to contest 
the validity or constitutionality of the law? Could the court 
consider such an action other than an appeal to the courts for 
the exercise of governmental power which belongs to Congress? 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr, Truson having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SNett, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 2667) to readjust the tariff and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon, 

THE COTTON FUTURES ACT 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr, Speaker, in the ReEcorp 
of this morning appears a bill, printed in full, introduced by 
Senator RANspveELL, of Louisiana, with an accompanying state- 
ment which, in my judgment, ought to have the interest of every 
Member of this House and of the Senate who are interested in 
the cotton industry. The bill to which I refer is one to amend 
the act of August 11, 1916, entitled “United States cotton 
futures act,” and the statement by Senator RANSDELL is explana- 
tory of its purpose and the reasons that actuate him in propos- 
ing the legislation which I believe every well-wisher of the 
cotton indutry in all of its ramifications will indorse and hope 
to see him enact into law. That statement and that bill, coming 
from the senior Senator from Louisiana, who for years was a 
Member of this House and has for years been a Member of the 
Senate—his public life running into 30 years—in my opinion, 
is worthy of the attention of the cotton grower, the cotton 
buyer, the cotton broker, and the cotton spinner as well as that 
of the merchants, great and small, whose living or income is 
dependent upon the prosperity of the mudsills of the industry, 
the cotton planter himself. Senator RANspELL has spent the 
greater part of his life in promoting the welfare of the people 
not only of the section in which he dwells but of the entire 
country, and particularly of those interested in that industry 
to which he has devoted the best efforts of his public career. 
As an outstanding figure in every waterway convention held in 
this country during the last 40 years, as a president of the 
Rivers and Harbors Association he so directed his. energies as 
to make them of benefit to the great industry without which the 
South would be without some of its finest history, tradition, 
story, and song, for to us cotton is a glory before which the 
grandeur of other staples fades into agricultural insignificance. 

As an evidence of my sympathy with and a thorough under- 
standing of his attitude, I have this day introduced a counter- 
part of his bill. I shall in a small way endeavor to play the 
part of an Aaron and support my great colleague, one who might 
without flattery be called a Moses to the cotton people, for he 
has always been a hero in the strife, unawed and unmindful of 
the rhetorical fury of those who know not what they would do, 
who in the pursuit of an economic will-o’-the-wisp or jack-o’-the- 
lantern fallacy would finally stumble from a wilderness of doubt 
into the quagmire of ruin. The cotton industry needs bold, 
courageous, and aggressive thinkers and champions and advo- 
cates, journalistically and legislatively. In the conservative 
but forceful Senator from Louisiana the industry has a leader 
of which it is proud. Read, you cotton men, the Ransdell bill 
and learn from the wisdom it expresses and then join your 
efforts to his and enact the proposed measure into law. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Carew, for an indefinite period, on account of illness 
in family. 

To Mr. Hare (at the request of Mr. Dominick), for three 
days, on account of the death of his mother. 

To Mr. KNuTSON (at the request of Mr, Prrrencer), for one 
week, on account of death in family. 

To Mr. O’ConneELL of New York, for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE TARIFF 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, May 14, I made 
a full presentation to the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee on behalf of a larger increase in the tariff 
on flaxseed than that carried in the pending bill. 

The response seemed very sympathetic. The matter was 
referred to the agricultural subcommittee for further considera- 
tion, and I was requested to prepare and submit a short memo- 
randum setting out our views, which has been done. 

This involves one of the most important items in the bill to 
agriculture. I therefore submit such memorandum for the 
Recorp so that all the Members of the House may give study 
and consideration to the proposal, and I most earneStly bespeak 
favorable action thereon. 

MEMORANDUM RE HIGHER DUTY ON FLAXSEED (H. R. 2667) 

The paragraph involved is No. 760 in schedule 7, Agricultural Prod- 
ucts and Provisions, and involves the item reading “ Flaxseed, 56 cents 
per bushel of 56 pounds.” 

In my presentation before the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, I represented the sentiment expressed in informal 
conferences of the delegations in the House from practically all the 
farm States of the Middle West and the Northwest. The Representa- 
tives from States not producing flax are just as much interested in this 
question as those from States which constitute the flaxseed-producing 
area. The reason for this is that increased production of flaxseed in 
the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Minnesota 
would of necessity decrease the acreage of other grains and particu- 
larly of wheat and thus reduce the serious problem of obtaining a 
proper price for our export surplus crops. The same machinery and 
equipment that is used in producing wheat is used in the growing of 
flax. Every State which produces any wheat is, therefore, much inter- 
ested in any proposal which would increase the acreage of flax. 

The request of farm organizations was to increase the duty to 1% 
cents per pound, or 84 cents per bushel. The bill carries a rate of 1 
cent per pound, or 56 cents per bushel. Our compromise proposal at 
this time is to make the rate not less than 1144 cents per pound, or 70 
cents per bushel. 

We have the land and the equipment. There is no question but that 
our production can be greatly increased if our producers can obtain a 
price for the seed so that the growing thereof becomes profitable. 
Such an aim comes strictly within the plank included in the Repub- 
lican platform adopted at Kansas City reading as follows: 

“The Republican Party believes that the home market built up under 
the protective policy belongs to the American farmers, and it pledges 
its support of legislation which will give this market to him to the 
full extent of his ability to supply it.” 

The extensive investigation conducted by the Tariff Commission has 
greatly simplified the questions involved. At about the very hour that 
I presented our case to the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the President promulgated an order increasing the tariff‘ on 
flaxseed to 56 cents per bushel in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission. The report of the commission to the Presi- 
dent is now available, and reference thereto will indicate that I made no 
misstatements before the committee. 

In view of this report this brief can be greatly shortened. The com- 
mittee is interested in the final conclusions rather than in the detailed 
facts upon which the conclusions are based. I would, therefore, re- 
spectfully refer the members to Table 25, found on page 70 of the 
mimeographed report, which compares domestic and foreign costs of 
production for the years 1925, 1926, and the 2-year average including 
transportation charges to the principal consuming markets. The com- 
mission elsewhere in its report definitely holds that the principal con- 
suming market is New York. 

Taking the 2-year average, which, by the way, has eliminated pro- 
duction costs in 8 of the 10 domestic areas because of unusual 
low yields in one year, we find that the commission places the farm 
cost of United States production at $2.155, elevator costs at $0.085, 
and transportation charges to New York at $0.299, making a total 
domestic cost at New York of $2.539. , 

For the same period Argentinian costs, including elevator charges, 
amount to $1.846; transportation costs to New York amount to $0.137, 
or a total cost laid down in New York of $1.983. The commission in 
this table finds that the amount by which domestic costs exceeded 
Argentinian costs, including transportation to New York, is $0.556. 

Our sole issue with the commission is the fact that, as shown by 
the report, the commission was unable to make its own investigation 
to ascertain the cost of production in Argentina. The statistical ap- 
pendix added to the report shows that the commission had before it 
One report prepared by the Argentine Government itself, showing just 
what the production costs are (Table 30, p. 89), and also a report 
published in January, 1928, by the La Sociedad Rural Argentina at 
Buenos Aires, showing cost of production in Argentina at different 
values of land and yield per acre (Table 31, p. 90). I handed to the 
committee members a copy of the first report prepared by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, and I am confident that those who examined it 
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were impressed by the detailed investigation upon which it was based, 
for it showed most definitely each and every item entering into the 
cost of the production of this crop. 


Our complaint is that these valuable exhibits were entirely dis- 
regarded by the Tariff Commission in making its recommendation to 
the President. In fact, its recommendation is based not upon produc- 
tion costs at all but upon investigation obtained from importers’ 
records and invoice data. (See Table 17, p. 50.) It is upon this data 
that the net price f. o. b. Argentina on a clean-seed basis is found to 
be $1.846, which, with transportation charges of $0.137, makes a net 
price c. i. f. in New York of $1.983. 

We most strenuously contend that invoice data should not be taken 
into consideration where satisfactory evidence of production costs can 
be obtained. Everyone knows that invoice data represents not produc- 
tion costs but simply what any given product will bring in the open 
market at a given time under the marketing conditions then existing. 
Production costs often constitute but a minor factor in the determina- 
tion of a market price. Of much greater moment are such questions 
as the world’s supply of the product at the time under discussion, the 
demand therefor in various world’s markets, the size of the crop in 
each and every one of the producing countries, the existence or other- 
wise of general prosperity within nations which desire the commodity, 
a depression or boom in the industry which uses it, and many other 
factors unnecessary to enumerate at this time. 

A further conclusive objection to the acceptance of invoice data when 
other evidence can be obtained is the fact that the invoice price, whether 
taken at Buenos Aires or at New York, on Argentine flax includes in 
it the profit of every person who has handled the crop, beginning with 
the farmer and ending with the exporter. In view of the fact that this 
is conceded, it is our contention that it is unfair to the American pro- 
ducer to include such profits in the case of Argentine flax but to exclude 
them in the case of domestic flax. Certainly no more severe criticism 
of that method can be presented than the remarks of Vice Chairman 
Dennis, of the commission, made a part of the report to the President by 
way of general comment. 

Argentine authorities have prevented our commission from ascertain- 
ing foreign production costs in accordance with the methods generally 
used by the commission. Inasmuch as this action thas been taken by 
Argentinian authorities, it is our contention that Congress at least is, 
therefore, justified in accepting detailed and well-prepared official 
reports of that Government showing what such production costs are. 
The report already referred to, summarized in Table 30, page 89, of the 
commission’s report, shows such cost to be $1.37 with the grain delivered 
to the hold of the boat. To this may be added transportation charges 
amounting to $0.137 to New York, making a total cost in New York 
of $1.507. Deducting $1.507 from domestic costs found by the com- 
mission, $2.539, and we have a difference of $1.032. 

In order to safeguard the interests of the consumers, and also to 
prevent an undue increase in flaxseed production in the United States, 
which might put us on an export basis and thus destroy the benefit 
of any tariff, we have at no time asked that this large difference in 
costs of production be entirely equalized. We do, however, feel that 
we should not give the foreign producer and the importer the ad- 
vantage of including all his profits in determining competitive condi- 
tions existing without crediting similar profits to the domestic end. 
We are entirely convinced that such profits added*without justifica- 
tion amount to something like 30 cents. At this time, however, we 
are only asking for a compromise which would take away the right to 
add 14 cents of that profit. This will be accomplished by making the 
rate of duty 70 cents per bushel. 

The report of the commission also shows that flaxseed production 
has not been profitable in the United States. The market price at the 
local elevators has been consistently less than the cost of production. 
Because of this fact, acreage and production has steadily decreased 
in the United States since 1924, while in Argentina acreage and pro- 
duction have steadily increased, conclusively showing that the grow- 
ing of flaxseed has been profitable in Argentina, but unprofitable in 
the United States. The acreage in the United States in 1924 was 
3,469,000, and in 1928 only 2,631,000. In Argentina the acreage in 
1924 was 6,322,343, while in 1928 it was 7,297,000, These figures 
are furnished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

A fair question is whether the proposed increase of 16 cents carried in 
this bill, and as recently proclaimed by the President, will not change 
this situation. Unfortunately, such is not the case, unless we continue 
to produce only approximately 50 per cent of our domestic needs. The 
reason therefor, when explained, is plain. It will be found in Table 33, 
on page 76 of the commission’s preliminary statement of information. 
Analyzing those tables, it will be found that production heretofore exist- 
ing takes care of the needs of the crushers located at Minneapolis and 
at points on the Great Lakes. We are this year increasing our acreage 
to a very large extent in the Northwest, due largely to an extensive 
campaign held for the purpose of cutting down the wheat acreage. This 
means that with a normal yield much of our crop will have to be sent 
to the Atlantic seaboard, and it will cost us approximately 12 cents per 
bushel more to get it to the Atlantic crushers. In view of this fact, the 
16 cents increase in tariff will yield the farmers an additinal net price 
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of not more than 4 cents. This is not enough when he has for years 
been selling his product below the cost of production. 

The additional 14 cents proposed by way of compromise, or a tariff of 
70 cents per bushel, would in normal times simply make it possible for 
us to reach the markets in the large consuming centers of the East at a 
price which would barely cover the cost of production, including the 
rental value of the farmers’ land and compensation for his labor. The 
American farmer is entitled to reach America’s largest market for this 
‘product, the congested centers of the East. Especially is this important 
when by so doing the American farmer can reduce his surplus in wheat 
and thus save the cost of transporting such wheat to Europe, as well as 
stand a better chance of making the wheat tariff effective for the 
producer. 

Granting our request would in a substantial way also simplify the 
task of the Federal farm board provided for in the farm bill now pend- 
ing. Our position is supported by the farm organizations of the country, 
and we urge favorable consideration at the hands of the committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

0, B. BuRTNESS, 


Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the proposed new tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667), as recommended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, places a tariff on shingles of wood, cedar lumber and 
logs, maple and birch, fence posts, cement, and brick, all of 
which items are now on the free list. 


SHINGLES 


Section 403 of this bill provides that shingles of wood shall 
carry a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. Shingles are now on 
the free list. Practically all the wood shingles used in the 
United States are now made in the States of Washington and 
Oregon, and in British Columbia, Canada. The question is, 
Should there be any tariff on wood shingles? The Ways and 
Means Committee states that shingles have been given this pro- 
posed duty because of serious competition by Canadian shingle 
manufacturers, who have depressed the shingle industry in the 
United States. 

At the request of President Coolidge the United States Tariff 
Commission, in the last half of the year 1926, made an exten- 
sive and complete analysis of the shingle industry in the United 
States and Canada. This was the most complete survey of the 
shingle situation that has ever been made, and in my opinion 
conclusively shows that there is no justification whatever for a 
tariff on shingles. 

I have carefully read the report of the Tariff Commission, 
and the entire hearings of the committee relating to the shingle 
industry. Only three witnesses appeared before the committee 
in support of a tariff on shingles, and produced only slight evi- 
dence in trying to substantiate lower production costs of shingles 
in Canada than in the United States. There was much testi- 
mony before the committee, including the report of the Tariff 
Commission, giving ample proof that the cost of manufacturing 
shingles was at least as high, if not higher, in Canada than in 
the United States. As a matter of fact, the Tariff Commission 
report shows that the costs of manufacturing shingles are 
higher in Canada than in the United States. In the commis- 
sion’s report the cost of production of shingles in Washington, 
Oregon, and British Columbia are shown to be as follows: 

Cost of production of ante Washington-Oregon and British 
olum 


(U. S. Tariff Commission: Report on Red Cedar Shingle Industry to 
President, March 2, 1927, p. 44) 







(1) Royals, No. 1, 24’, 4/2: Per thousand 
SST in in a ata $10. 690 
ED “SII IIE oa siases ieeaceins abies hiodbiiseeas mnabaniabe 11. 305 
Higher foreign cost__ isdn: ae berencanalasedteiianiaeseasaacamistal per cent__ 5.8 
(2) Perfections, No. 1, 18’’, 
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Average for all shingles produced 

Washington-Oregon cost. _ . 098 

British Columbia cost-- ~~ . 802 


SERRE SOR Cl risimiietcuningmminnmmpenatl per cent.. 22.7 


The testimony of the witnesses produced before the com- 
mittee shows that the shingle prices have increased since 
January 1, 1928, in the United States from 25 to 38 per cent 
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on the different grades. The latest American Lumberman, an 
authority on the prices of lumber and shingles, for the months 
ar to March, 1928, and January to March, 1929, is as 
ollows: 


Quarterly average of daily price quotations on Washington-Oregon 
shingles, f. o. b. mill 







Amount | Per cent 
of in- of in- 
crease crease 
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ON i a el 26 
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More than 80 per cent of the shingles imported from Canada 
are high grade and of a higher grade than most of the shingles 
made in the United States, and do not directly compete with 
the lower-grade American shingle. 

The prices on cedar shingle logs since January 1, 1928, in the 
Puget Sound section have increased from $16 to $21 per thousand 
as shown by quotations in the American Lumberman. 

A careful reading of the Tariff Commission’s report and the 
evidence introduced before the committee, in so far as it relates 
to shingles, does not sustain the contention of the committee that 
the Canadian competition injures or has a depressing effect upon 
the shingle industry in the United States that would warrant 
any tariff whatever being placed on the shingle industry. 

The average annual output of shingles for the past five years, 
according to the best statistics I have been able to secure, is: 


Feet 
TINGE BORNEe BOI co iiccicncccinenndenmnatimbey 6, 634, 000, 000 
TT I Le 3, 029, 000, 000 
Canada imports to United States_._...----._--__--- -. 2, 424, 000, 000 


The farmers of the United States use nore shingles than any 
other class. It is estimated that about 70 per cent of the wood 
shingles used in the United States are used upon our farms, 
The tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem on shingles will be pyra- 
mided by the logger, manufacturer, jobber, and retailer, which 
will cost the farmers in the United States annually at least 
$15,000,000. 

CEDAR LUMBER AND LOGS 

This bill provides for a tariff on cedar, except Spanish cedar, 
to wit: Boards, planks, deals, laths, siding, clapboards, ceiling, 
flooring, ship timber, and other lumber and timber, a duty of 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

With the exception of cedar, maple, and birch lumber is on 
the free list. 

The Tariff Commission has heretofore made a complete sur- 
vey of the lumber industry in the Puget Sound territory and 
in Canada, with particular attention paid to the production 
cost in the United States and Canada, and particularly as it 
relates to cedar lumber and logs. From the report of the 
Tariff Commission and the evidence of all the witnesses pro- 
duced before the committee on this question, in my opinion, it 
shows conclusively a greater cost in the production of lumber 
products in Canada than in the United States. 

There is only imported annually into the United States about 
50,000,000 feet of cedar lumber from Canada, which is about 
one-third of the production of the cedar lumber in the United 
States. From my examination of the hearings only two wit- 
nesses testified before the committee asking for a tariff on 
cedar lumber. They did not produce any evidence to substan- 
tiate a higher cost of production in the United States as com- 
pared to Canadian costs. Much evidence was given before the 
committee which tended to bear out the report of the Tariff 
Commission that it costs more to produce lumber in Canada 
than in the United States. 

Congressman RAMSEYER, in his able speech on this tariff bill 
made before the Committee of the Whole House on May 15, gave 
figures which, in my opinion, conclusively show that a tariff on 
Canadian cedar lumber and shingles is unwarranted at this 
time. The figures speak for themselves and are as follows: 


Logs 
(Fir, spruce, cedar, western hemlock) Feet 
Ttbse DORs: SOIR octnccdcetinnntinannenge 3, 000, 000, 090 
ne NE II a ics a-enicstnnasdnianiuiiccagieaianheniigicieagndiiioa 177, 000, 000 
United States exports : 
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ES icknendnninaadindamiiinndnenay ee 84, 483, 000 


(99 per cent of the cedar and 78 per cent of the 
fir exported to Japan.) 


Canadian exports to Japan: 
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These figures are the average annuals for the past five years. 
The cedar and fir shipments were all made from the Puget 
Sound territory to Japan. Canadian exports were all made to 
Japan. The American exports for each of the years were more 
than double of the Canadian exports. The cost of transporta- 
tion would be about the same, These figures show that the 
American lumbermen outsold the Canadian by more than double 
the output. This could not have possibly been done if the 
expense of producing the same was more in the United States 
than in Canada. 

The hearings before the committee show that cedar-lumber 
prices are high as compared with prices of other softwoods 
and that there has been a heavy increase on the average of 
cedar-lumber prices since January 1, 1928. The price schedules 
in the American Lumberman show that the cedar-lumber prices 
at the mill on January 1, 1928, and May 1, 1929, were as follows: 


Cedar-lumber prices at mill 





Jan. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, Per cent 
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The increases being from 7% to 30 per cent. 

Cedar lumber and logs have risen in price since January 1, 
1928, from $28 to $35 per thousand in Washington and Oregon, 
which is an increase of 25 per cent. 

If this provision providing for a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem on cedar lumber is allowed to stand, it will mean 
an additional expense to the consumers of the United States 
of many millions of dollars. 

MAPLE AND BIRCH 

Section 402 of the bill places a tariff of 15 per cent ad 
valorem on maple and birch products, to wit, boards, planks, 
deals, laths, ceiling, flooring, and other lumber and timber, 
except logs. 

The plea for this tariff apparently was made largely on the 
ground of competition in Chicago and Atlantic seaboard mar- 
kets, with the claim that Canadian mills enjoyed a lower freight 
rate, The hearings disclosed that the importations of all hard- 
wood lumber, including maple and birch, is only about 55,000,000 
feet, a trifle of over 5 per cent_of the total production in the 
United States and about one-tenth of 1 per cent of all species of 
hardwood in the United States. 

The United States exports annually into Canada over twelve 
and one-half million feet of other hardwoods. The importation 
of Canadian birch and maple is largely in sizes and dimensions 
not produced in the United States. p 

It was the claim of the people advocating this proposed tariff 
that a much lower freight rate is enjoyed by the producers of 
maple and birch in Canada than in the United States, and that 
in order to compete with the Canadian producers there should 
be a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. If this duty is allowed to 
remain, it will add on maple lumber an additional cost run- 
ning from $14 to $21 per thousand and an additional cost on 
maple flooring ranging from $12 to $16 per thousand. It would 
be an increase to the consumer on most birch lumber from 
$8 to $24 per thousand and on birch flooring from $12 to $16 
per thousand. 

In order to determine whether or not Canada has a favored 
freight rate which necessitates this tariff, I have had made a 
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careful survey of the schedule of the freight rates from the | 


competing points in both Canada and the United States to 
several of the largest cities in the United States. There are 
several large birch and maple mills in Wisconsin and Michigan 
which supply Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and the surrounding 
territory. These mills have an advantage over Canadian mills 
by reason of better rates of more than $8 per thousand. Maple 
and birch timber is produced in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the New England States, amounting to more than 90,000,000 
feet annually, and the mills in that territory have a lower freight 
rate. <A careful examination of the freight-rate schedules does 
not show that Canada has a lower freight rate for these products 
to the cities of the United States where it is used, but on the 
whole the schedules show that mills in the United States 
producing maple and birch lumber have a great advantage in 
freight rates over the Canadian mills. A schedule of freight 
rates from several of the principal cities in the United States 
on this class of lumber is as follows: 


To Boston: 
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To Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
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To Chicago, Ill.: 
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To Detroit, Mich. : 
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There is no justification for this duty. The present price to 
the consumers of this class of lumber is extremely high, and 
the addition of this tariff with pyramided costs to the consumer 
is not warranted, and would add another additional burden to 
the consumer. 

FENCE POSTS 

Paragraph 407 of the bill places a tariff of 10 per cent ad 
valorem on posts. 

Section 1804 of the bill places on the free list railroad ties, 
telephone, trolley, electric light, and telegraph poles, of cedar or 
other woods. 

Farmers throughout the United States require and purchase 
annually for their use in building fences hundreds of thousands 
of cedar or other wood fence posts. It requires a higher grade 
of wood for telephone, trolley, electric light, and telegraph 
poles than it does for fence posts. If there is any good reason 
why railroad ties and telephone, telegraph, and electric light 
poles should be on the free list and an ordinary fence post 
should carry a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, I do not know 
what it is. 

This duty on fence posts alone means a burden and annual 
expense to the farmers of the United States of thousands of 
dollars, and should be removed. 

CEMENT 
Cement is now on the free list. This bill places on it a tariff 


| of 30 cents per barrel. In my opinion this will be pyramided by 


the jobber and retailer to at least 50 cents per barrel. 

It is the claim of the members of the committee who favor 
this tariff that it will only affect the price of cement used along 
the Atlantic seaboard, and will not reflect in any way to the 
interior parts of the United States. The manufacture of cement 
is now one of our leading industries, and an industry that is 
well organized and well able to stand on its own feet. This ad- 
ditional cost of 50 cents per barrel will be reflected in every 
barrel of cement sold in the United States. 

Cement is a large factor in our present road-building system, 
and this additional cost will add annually to the expense of road 
building millions of dollars. A great amount of cement is also 
used by farmers in the construction of silos, foundations, floors 
in barns, walks, and for other purposes; in fact, there is hardly 
a farmer who does not use annually a considerable amount of 
cement. This tariff on cement would greatly increase the an- 
nual cost of building material used on the farms. We are not 
improving the farmers’ financial condition or the financial con- 
dition of the great mass of our people by placing this tariff on 
cement. It is simply adding a great additional annual burden 
that is uncalled for at this time. 

The proposed tariff on brick should be stricken from the bill. 

The income of the average farmer has been very unfavorable 
during the past seven years. By reason of his small income 
and small returns in general, farm buildings throughout the 
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country have been neglected and allowed to run down, fences 
and farm improvements in general are sadly in need of repair, 
and hundreds of thousands of new houses, barns, and other 
buildings should be constructed without delay. 

If these proposed tariffs on shingles, cedar lumber and logs, 
maple and birch, fence posts, cement, and brick are allowed to 
remain in the bill, it will add another annual burden upon our 
farmers. This is not the kind of farm relief that farmers are 
asking for. We were not called in special session to place addi- 
tional burdens on the backs of our farmers. We were called 
for the purpose of relieving these burdens and passing legisla- 
tion that will help to relieve present conditions. 

These proposed new tariffs should be stricken from the Dill 
and all these building materials should be left on the free list. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, much 
time has been taken up on the floor of the House and volumes 
have been written in an effort to prove the claim of the leather, 
boot, and shoe industries for adequate protection. 

It is not my desire to further extend these arguments by a 
general discussion of the merits of their case. However, as a 
representative of one of the largest industrial districts in the 
State of New Jersey, I merely desire to present the contention 
of the New Jersey leather, boot, and shoe industries as contained 
in a brief submitted to me by the Newark (N. J.) Chamber of 
Commerce and ask for your consideration. 


BrikF ON New Jersey’s LEATHER, Boor, AND SHOE INDUSTRY 


This is a request for a duty to be applied on leather per item 1709, 
and boots and shoes per item 1710, of the proposed tariff act of 1929 
(H. R. 2667). These items are now carried in the free list. We re- 
quest that, in order to give New Jersey industry proper protection, 
leather be given a 20 per cent ad valorem duty and in making this 
request it is assumed that hides will continue on the free list. If the 
hides are made dutiable, then 20 per cent differential should be main. 
tained. On shoes, the industry of New Jersey believes that in order 
to properly protect its production and employment, a duty of no less 
than 25 per cent ad valorem is required. Your petitioners respectfully 
represent the following: 


LEATHER 


New Jersey has been known for many years as a leading producer 
of leather and leather articles. The statistics show that during the 
last few years there has been a falling off in the number of industries 
engaged in leather tanning and production, further showing that the 
number of wage earners has materially fallen off, this being to the 
detriment of New Jersey, as shown in the following statement: 


Leather—Tanned, curried, and finished 


Number 
of plants 


Wage 


7 
earners Value 


$78, 102, 000 
42, 961, 000 


Year 1919 73 
Year 1927 57 


21 45 


Percentage 


I sisceicniniinccnins ition itctnniemhiniieaniite | 16 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


RPO icmipcnuctivcavdininameamebdes 
Year 1927 


2, 835 
1, 389 


$12, 864, 000 
6, 736, 000 


6, 128, 000 
48 


! 
Decrease 1, 446 
Percentage 51 





CONSOLIDATED LOSS TO NEW JERSEY 
Plants... ........nccecsn<o ene coeneewcocnscescessonscce 33 
WEES ocncccccceesnnccwnswencancerscessmeanesanase 2, 663 
Value $41, 269, 000 
We offer herewith a statement of increase in importations of cattle- 
hide upper leather since 1923-1928: 
Square feet 


Since January 1, 1929, further importations of upper leather on a 
tremendous scale have occurred. If these importations continue without 
a duty protecting this branch of American industry it is apparent that 
a further rapid and drastic reduction in American-made leathers must 
be the result. It is impossible to compete against the free importation 
in view of the cost of labor in this country as compared with foreign 
leather-producing countries. We submit herewith the report of the 
Department of Commerce showing the wage relationship in foreign tan- 
neries as compared with those in this country: 

England, 55 per cent of United States scale. 

Scotland, 67 per cent of United States scale. 

France, 27.77 per cent of United States scale. 

Belgium, 24.60 per cent of United States scale, 

Germany, 33.79 per cent of United States scale, 
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In this connection may we say that the national situation is akin to 
the- New Jersey situation, and may we direct your specific attention to 
facts contained in the attached brief which was filed with the Ways 
and Means Committee. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


When the boot and shoe industry of the State of New Jersey for a 
period of 10 years shows a decrease in employment of over 50 per cent, 
or, in other words, the employment in 1919 was 100 per cent greater 
than it is to-day, as shown in the following table: 


Value of 
finished 
products 


Volume of 
raw 
materials 


Number of 
employees 


1, 389 
1, 724 
2, 457 
2; 835 


3, 132, 473 | $6, 735, 998 
3, 464, 481 | 7, 171, 553 
5, 281, 226 | 10, 618, 431 
7,811, 000 | 12, 864, 000 


Your State industries engaged in the manufacturing of shoes can not 
be anything but disturbed and, in view of your interest in this situa- 
tion, we beg leave to call your attention to the importation of shoes 
to the detriment of our manufacturers since 1921 in the following 
table: 


Imports of leather boots and shoes 


Year: Pairs 


190, 531 
2, 616, 884 

To further emphasize the deplorable situation with which our manu- 
facturers are confronted we beg leave to call attention to the fact 
that in the first two months of 1929, which is the latest figure avail- 
able, there were imported 931,536 pairs of shoes, or at a yearly ratio of 
5,579,216, or a 100 per cent increase in importation can be looked for 
in the year 1929 over what took place in 1928. The value of importa- 
tion of shoes in 1928 exceeds the total value of production prices of all 
the shoe manufacturers of New Jersey. If the condition continues, it 
can reasonably be expected that very few shoes will be made in the 
United States, that the dumping of foreign shoes at the present rate 
of increase will eliminate not only New Jersey manufacturers but prac- 
tically all other manufacturers in the United States. This indicates 
clearly the need for protection in this country. 

Workers in the leather and shoe plants of New Jersey have elevated 
themselves in this specific industry so as to secure a substantial living 
wage. Now, if free imports are permitted to continue, then thousands 
of experienced workers will be released from their present trade and will 
be forced to accept common-labor prices, which is far below that to 
which they have been accustomed, and that will be caused only by 
nonapplication of a duty on shoes and leather. 

Submitted on behalf of Conference of Shoe and Leather Manufacturers 
of New Jersey by the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Newark, 
N. J. 

E. W. WOLLMUTH, 
Executive Vice President. 


I might add that this industry is agreeable to a duty on hides, 
with a compensatory duty on their products. 

This special session was called by President Hoover for the 
purpose of aiding the farmer, and to aid those who are unem- 
ployed, by reason of inadequate protection in the present Ford- 
ney-McCumber bill; therefore, by complying with the request 
of the farmers for a duty on hides and the leather industry for 
a compensatory duty on leather, boots, and shoes, we are, in 
these particular schedules, keeping the promises of this admin- 
istration. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 7 
minutes p.m.) the House, in accordance with its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, May 20, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3083) to amend subsection 
(a) of section 26 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended 
by the settlement of war claims act of 1928, so as to authorize 
the allocation of the unallocated interest fund in accordance 
with the records of the Alien Property Custodian; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 3084) to create a 
commission on establishing a country summer White House; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 3085) to establish the rank of 
commanding officers of overseas military department; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3086) to repeal that part of the act of 
July 11, 1919, relating to the interchange of property between 
the Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 3087) granting leave of ab- 
gence with pay to substitutes in the Postal Service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 3088) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to extend the time for payment of charges 
due on Indian irrigation projects, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 3089) to apply the benefits 
of pension laws to contract surgeons; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 3090) to authorize an 
appropriation for the construction, equipment, maintenance, and 
operation of a dry-cleaning plant at Fort Slocum, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3091) to define the promotion-list officers 
of the Army and to prescribe the method of their promotion, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 3092) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the relief of certain officers and 
enlisted men of the volunteer forces,” approved February 24, 
1897 ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3093) repealing certain provisions con- 
tained in the urgent deficiency act approved December 22, 1911, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 3094) to 
amend the act of August 11, 1916, entitled “ United States 
cotton futures act,” as amended, by declaring transactions on 
cotton-futures exchanges to be affected with a public interest ; 
provide for their supervision so as to remove burdens upon in- 
terstate commerce and prevent the manipulation and control of 
prices; repeal the excise tax upon cotton-futures contracts; 
create a commission to supervise cotton-futures exchanges; pro- 
vide for delivery of cotton tendered on futures contracts at cer- 
tain markets; define manipulation; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 3095) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah R. Naylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3096) granting an 
increase of pension to Catherine BE. Bankerd; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 3097) for the relief of 
Capt. George G. Seibels, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3098) for the relief of Capt. Chester G. 
Mayo, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3099) for the relief of Lieut. Francis D. 
Humphrey, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3100) for the relief of Capt. P. J. Willett, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3101) for the relief of Lieut. Arthur W. 
Babcock, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3102) for the relief of Daniel A. Newman, 
formerly a lieutenant in the Supply Corps of the Naval Reserve 
Force; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3103) for the relief of Lieut. Thomas C. 
Edrington, Supply Corps, United States Navy ; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3104) for the relief of Lieut. Edward F. 
Ney, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3105) for the relief of Lieut. Henry 
Guilmette, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3106) for the relief of Capt. Walter B. 
Izard, Supply Corps, United States Navy, retired; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3107) for the relief of Lieut. Edward 
Mixon, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. ? 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3108) for the relief of Lieut. Archy W. 
Barnes, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3109) for the relief of Capt. William L. F. 
Simonpietri, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3110) for the relief of Capt. John H. Mer- 
riam, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3111) for the relief of Lieut. John M. 
Holmes, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3112) for the relief of Lieut. Commander 
Thomas Cochran, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 3113) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna L. Jaycox; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3114) granting an increase of pension to 
Mollie E. Ramsdell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 3115) granting 
an increase of pension to Elmira Rice; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 3116) for the relief of John D. 
Hanrahan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 3117) for the relief of George W. 
Edgerly ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 3118) for the relief of the 
Marshall State Bank; to the Conmittee on Claims. : 
By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 3119) for the relief of Joha 

M. Moore; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 3120) grant- 
ing a pension to Frank Patterson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3121) granting a pension to Lizzie A. 
Nellis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 3122) for the relief 
of William J. Frost; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3123) granting an increase of pension to 
Olive Dixon; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 3124) granting an increase 
of pension to Ernestine Kranawetter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 3125) for the relief of John 
Burket ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT. A bill (H. R. 3126) for the relief of Leola 
Snyder ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 3127) granting an increase 
of pension to Harlan C. Allen; to the Comnrittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 3128) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy A. Smalley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 3129) for the 
relief of the heirs of the Eastern Cherokee Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 3130) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 3131) for the relief of Ell- 
wood G. Babbitt and other officers and employees of the foreign 
commerce service of the Department of Commerce, who, while 
in the course of their respective duties, suffered losses of Gov- 
ernment funds or personal property, by reason of theft, catas- 
trophes, shipwreck, or other causes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 3132) granting an increase 
of pension to Nellie M. Corbin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3133) granting 
a pension to Emma Love; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 3134) granting 
an increase of pension to Mollie Fisher; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 3135) granting a pension to 
Joe Duckett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3136) for the relief of D. F. Phillips; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

430. Petition of the Common Council of the city of Milwaukee, 
State of Wisconsin, relative to dazzling headlights on auto- 
mobiles ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

431. By Mr. ALLGOOD: Petition circulated and presented by 
Monmouth County Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution, 
and other patriotic societies, and signed by numerous citizens of 
the State of New Jersey and other States, praying Congress 
not to emasculate the immigration act of 1924 by repealing or 
suspending the national-origins provision of that act, and asking 
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that Mexico and Latin American countries be placed upon the 
quota provisions of that act, and asking for additional deporta- 
tion legislation ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

432. By Mr. BOX: Petition circulated and presented by patri- 
otic societies and signed by numerous citizens of the State of 
New Jersey and other States, praying Congress not to emasculate 
the immigration act of 1924 by repealing or suspending the 
national-origins provisions of that act, and asking that Mexico 
and Latin American countries be placed under the quota pro- 
vision of that act, and asking for additional deportation legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

433. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians of Massachusetts, protesting against national-origins 
clause of the immigration law; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

34. Also, petition of city council of Lynn, Mass., petitioning 
Congress for a tariff on boots and shoes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

435. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the United 
States Sugar Association, in regard to the tariff rate on sugar, 
with particular emphasis on Cuba and the American consumer ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

436. Also, petition of Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association, 
favoring farm relief and equitable tariff bill on farm products; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

437. Also, resolutions of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, relating to miscellaneous provisions in the tariff bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

438. Also, petition of the Farmers’ Union, in regard to pend- 
ing farm legislation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

439. Also, petition of the national board and officers of the 
Farmers’ Union, and executives of the various State Farmers’ 
Union organizations, representing the following States: Wash- 
ington, Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Colo- 
rado, insisting upon the adoption of farm tariff schedules sub- 
stantially in agreement with those proposed by the farm groups 
after long conference and final full agreement and opposing any 
increase in general schedules applicable to manufacturers until 
farm schedules are equal and effective; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

440. Also, petition of the Northwestern Shoe Retailers Re- 
gional Association, St. Paul, Minn., opposing a tariff on hides; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

441. Also, petition of the Creo-Dipt Co. (Inc.), North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., urging imposition of tariff on shoes and protest- 
ing against proposed tariff on shingles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

442. Also, petition of the National Association Against a Lum- 
ber and Shingle Tariff, protesting against proposed tariff on 
cedar lumber, cedar shingles, and fence posts; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

443. Also, petition of the Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago, 
Ill, protesting against tariff on hides; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

444. Also, petition of the Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co. 
(Ine.), New Rochelle, N. Y., protesting against the proposed 
tariff of 15 per cent on maple and birch lumber; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

445. Also, petition of the Philippine Society of California, 
signed by W. H. Taylor, president, regarding tariff on sugar; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

446. Also, petition of the legislative committee of. Beaver 
Valley Grange, Supply, Okla., urging support of the export de 
benture plan of farm relief; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

447. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by 50 citizens of the 
United States who are members of patriotic organizations, peti- 
tioning Congress to retain the national-origins provision of the 
immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

448. Also, petition signed by 50 citizens of the United States 
who are members of patriotic organizations, petitioning Con- 
gress to retain the national-origins provision of the immigration 
act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

449. Also, petition signed by 50 citizens of the United States 
who are members of various patriotic organizations, petitioning 
Congress to retain the national-origins provision of the immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

450. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of John J. Conway, Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., on behalf of rattan in- 
dustry, praying that an adjustment of tariff rates be made so 
that this industiy can be placed again on a paying basis; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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451. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
Macallen Co., Thomas Allen president, South Boston, Mass., 
—. adequate tariff on mica; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

452. By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Can- 
tilever Corporation, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring free hides and 
skins as recommended by the Ways and Means Committee; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

453. Also, petition of the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers, New York City, opposing any 
tariff legislation that would increase the cost of foodstuffs to the 
American public by a higher tariff on raw materials entering 
in the cost of foodstuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

454. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Hanan & Son, of Brooklyn, 
- Y., urging tariff on shoes; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans., 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 20, 192 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glenn 
Black Goff 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 
Borah Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Burton Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Dill Johnson 
Jones 

Fess Kean Sheppard 
Fletcher Kendrick Simmons 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fo.ierre] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN] are detained in the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. ToWNsEND] is unavoidably 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. LJBighty-five Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
OPERATIONS OF THE ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a report of 
the executive and disbursing officer of the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge Commission relative to the operations of that commis- 
sion covering the period April 1 to April 30, 1929, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


SUGAR AND OTHER PRODUCTION COSTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the United States Tariff Commission 
transmitting, in response to Senate Resolution 60 (submitted by 
Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts and agreed to May 16, 1929), data 
relative to the production costs of sugar and other commodities, 
which, with the accompanying documents, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 18, 1929. 


Keyes 
Kin 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

ye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. - 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 


Hon, CHARLES CURTIS, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In response to Senate Resolution No. 60, of May 16, 1929, I have 
the honor to transmit, under separate cover, copies of the reports sub- 
mitted by the Tariff Commission to the President prior to March 4, 1929, 
upon its investigations under the provisions of seetion 315 of the tariff 
act of 1922, together with such additional material on the same sub- 
jects as the commission has published. 
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The several reports sent herewith are grouped as follows: 

(1) Reports to the President upon subjects as to which no changes in 
rates of duty have been proclaimed. 

(2) Reports to the President upon subjects as to which changes in 
duty have been proclaimed. This group includes also a report. prepared 
at the request of the President upon The Relation of the Tariff on 
‘Sugar to the Rise in Price of February—April, 1923. 

(3) Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, in 15 parts, covering 
Schedules 1 to 14, and the free list, of the tariff act of 1922. This 
inaterial was prepared by the Tariff Commission and was printed by the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives. 

In addition to the reports listed herein the commission submitted to 
the President in 1926 a report of its investigation of the costs of pro- 
duction of cotton hosiery. No change of duty has been proclaimed on 
that subject. The commission has no copy of that report available to 
be transmitted at this time, but a copy is now being made and will be 
sent to the Senate as soon as it is available. 

In 1925 the commission made, upon request by the President, an inves- 
tigation for the Department of State of the costs of production of halibut 
in the United States and in Canada, That report was desired for use 
in connection with negotiations pending between the Governments of the 
United States and of Canada, and has been held in confidence in accord- 
ance with the express suggestion of the Secretary of State. 

Respectfully, 
THOMAS O. MARVIN, Chairman. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER AND INTERNATIONAL LONGFELLOW SOCIETY 


Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, I present an original letter 
from President Hoover to Arthur Charles Jackson, president the 
International Longfellow Society, accepting his election as 
honorary president of that society, and I ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, and it is as follows: 

THe WuHirTe House, 
Washington, May 15, 1929. 
Mr, ARTHUR CHARLES JACKSON, 
President the International Longfellow Society, 
223 First Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr, JACKSON: I thank the International Longfellow Society 
most cordially for my election as honorary president and accept with 
pleasure. 

Yours faithfully, ¢ 
HERBERT HOOVER. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Connecticut, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

State oF CONNECTICUT, 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January session, A. D. 1929. 
Resolution concerning the transfer of the U. 8. 8S. Hartford to 
Connecticut waters 

Resolved by this assembly, That the governor be instructed to request 
the Congress of the United States to make an appropriation for the 
restoration, preservation, and maintenance of the U. S. S. Hartford, and 
for the transfer to Connecticut waters of this historic ship. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions of Local Union No. 40, Composition Roofers; Local Union 
No. 401, Water Workers; Local Union No. 59, Hoisting and 
Portable Engineers ; and Golden Gate Branch, No, 214, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, all of San Francisco, Calif., favor- 
ing a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned in- 
comes, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Huntington Park and Glendale, Calif., remonstrating against 
a proposed plan of revising the calendar unless the continuity of 
the weekly cycle be preserved without the insertion of blank 
days, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from sundry citizens of Lancaster, Pa., praying for the im- 
position of adequate tariff duties on hides and leather products, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a telegram in the nature of 
a petition from the Appalachian Fruit Growers (Inc.), of 
Cumberland, Md., praying for inclusion in the farm relief bill 
of a provision for aid in securing packing houses and common 
storage to lengthen selling season for apples, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a memorial from 
KE. Lee Lecompte, State game warden of Maryland, remonstrat- 
ing against the imposition of a tariff duty on wild game birds 


imported for stocking purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
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He also presented a telegram and letter in the nature of 
memorials from George M. Leiby, of Baltimore, and George L. 
Connell, national president of the United States Customs Em- 
ployees, remonstrating against the proposed amendment to sec- 
tion 451 of the tariff act of 1922 as provided in paragraph (b) 
of that section in the pending tariff revision bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented the following resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the State of Michigan, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance: 


House Resolution 46 


Whereas before the World War the office of United States Revenue 
Department was maintained in the city of Grand Rapids, known as 
the office of the United States Revenue Department for the Western 
District of Michigan, through which many foreign goods were imported 
and appropriate duty collected; and 

Whereas the city of Grand Rapids has at present increased in popu- 
lation, business, and industries, and is destined to be the leader in the 
export of furniture; and 

Whereas the city of Grand Rapids’ business in export and import has 
more than doubled in volume during the last 10 years: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Michigan, 
That it is the earnest desire of this house to appeal to the Hons. JAMES 
CouzpNs and ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, our outstanding characters in 
the highest legislative body of this great Republic, to entreat the Presi- 
dent of the United States to reestablish a convenient collection district 
in the city of Grand Rapids so that the revenue ensign of the United 
States shall once more be displayed during the working hours of busi- 
ness over all buildings in which customs is collected; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, signed by the speaker of 
the house and countersigned by the clerk, be forwarded to our distin- 
guished United States Senators, the Hon. JAMES Couzens and the Hon. 
ARTHUR H, VANDENBERG. 


Mr. VANDENBERG also presented the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MICHIGAN, 1929-30. 
House Concurrent Resolution 9 


A concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to extend Federal aid 
to all rural township post roads 

Whereas rural township post roads are in great need of improvement; 
and 

Whereas these rural township post roads constitute a vast amount of 
mileage over which transportation and communication must be con- 
ducted; and 

Whereas these roads are of vital importance to the needs of the 
rural and agricultural regions of our State; and 

Whereas individual townships are not able to finance the entire cost 
of improvement for such a large number of roads to keep pace with 
the needs of modern development; and 

Whereas it is not possible for the counties nor for the State to lend 
sufficient aid to adequately accomplish the speedy improvement of 
these important highways: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Michigan 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States be 
urgently requested to pass suitable legislation promptly to extend Fed- 
eral aid to all rural township post roads; and be it further 

Resolved, That suitable copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
both Houses of Congress and to the Members of Congress from the 
State of Michigan, duly signed by the speaker and clerk of the house 
and the president and secretary of the senate. 


CONDITIONS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a telegram received from T. A. 
Wilson, president of the North Carolina State Federation of 
Labor, together with several other telegrams and letters from 
local unions, relating to the subject of labor conditions in the 
textile industry in my State. As I had inserted in the Recorp 
matter on the other side, I make the same request in this case, 

There being no objection, the letters and telegrams were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Manufactures and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RaLeicH, N. C., May 5, 1929. 
Hon. Len 8. OvERMAN, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The wage earners of North Carolina respectfully request you to sup- 
port the Wheeler resolution, to investigate the conditions of hours, 
wages, etc., of the southern textile workers. 

T. A. WILson, 
President North Carolina State Federation of Labor. 
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UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 17, 1929. 
Hon. Lee S. OveERMAN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: With much interest we have followed up the published re- 
ports concerning the Wheeler resolution, calling for an investigation of 
labor conditions, especially in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Now we are respectfully requesting that you use your influence to 
bring about a complete and impartial investigation of the working con- 
ditions in North Carolina, as well as other sections of the South, 

Thanking you in anticipation of a favorable reply, we are 

Very respectfully yours, 

Cc. O. Brown, 

Secretary Local No, 1460. 
(Ordered in regular session with seal of local.) 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 

JOINERS OF AMERICA, 

Greensboro, N. C., May 17, 1929. 
Hion. LEE 8S. OVERMAN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have been watching the daily press for some time trying 
to keep myself posted in regard to the unrest in the South relative to 
the labor troubles. I note that the laboring people are calling for an 
investigation by your committee. It seems that you are not very favor- 
ably impressed with the idea. 

Furthermore, it seems that the mill owners are not in sympathy with 
the idea of an investigation. It strikes me that if the laboring people 
are favoring it and the mill owners are opposed to it, that that alone 
would stand as an indictment against them, and the only way that I 
ean see that the matter can be brought to light is to have a fair and 
impartial investigation. 

Thanking you fer past favors and trusting you with our interest, 
I remain 

Yours respectfully, 
J. H. ApAMs, 
Business Agent Local No. 1460. 


— 


GasTonNiA, N. C., May 16, 1929. 
Senator Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned, a commission created by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South to study the situation in the State of North Carolina, beg 
leave to submit our findings, as follows: 

First. We believe that the President of the United States should be 
_ empowered to appoint a fact-finding commission to study the entire 
textile industry—cotton, silk, wool, rayon, and all other textiles—in 
every section of the Nation which may be engaged in the manufacture 
of textiles. 

Second. That this commission should be nonpartisan, nonsectional, 
and unbiased in its membersbip. 

Third. That its report should cover all phases of the situation, and 
that the said report should be issued as a whole, covering the entire 
field of textiles, and that upon issue this report should be made imme- 
diately available for public study, to the end that all governmental 
departments, manufacturers, labor interests, social forces, and the general 
public may have the salient facts as found by the commission so created. 

Fourth. We do not believe that a partisan, sectional, or incomplete 
survey of the situation will be productive of good or lasting results. 

R. M. CourtTNery. 
J. F. SHINN. 
W. A. NEWELL, Secretary. 


CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
Greensboro, N. O., May 15, 1929. 
Hon. Ler S. OVpRMAN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Having followed the many details published concerning 
the Wheeler resolution to appoint a Senate committee to investigate the 
many rumors of labor trouble in the South, particularly North Carolina, 
and it seems that you are opposed to such an investigation, we are 
writing to give our opinion. 

Inasmuch as you have written to a number of manufacturers asking 
their views on such a project, we feel it would only be fair to all con- 
eerned that you write letters to the same number of workers as you 
did to the business men and try to reach a just decision about the 
matter from all letters you receive from both parties. 

We do not want you to think that we are trying to dictate the duties 
of your honorable office, but as so much has already been said regarding 
this mattcr, we only want that all concerned shall have a chance to give 
their own version of the matter. 

Thanking you for all past favors that you have shown this body, we 
beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 

(SEAL. } GREENSBORO CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
JoHN K. WHIT, President. 
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ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 9, 1929. 
Senator Lem 8. OverMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Building Trades Council, Asheville, urges your support of Wheeler 
resolution. 
T. G. EMBLER, President, 


—— 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 13, 1929. 

Senator Lew S. OvERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We earnestly request you support Wheeler resolution regarding 
textile investigation, 
W. F. Katty, 
Secretary Plumbers and Steamfitters’ 
Union No. 69, Charlotte, N. C. 


CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
Salisbury, N. C., May 8, 1929. 
Hon. Lege 8S. OVERMAN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. OC. 

DEAR SENATOR OVERMAN: I am inclosing you herewith copy of reso- 
lutions passed by the Salisbury Central Labor Union and the Federated 
Shop Crafts employed by the Southern Railway at Spencer, N. C. 

In this connection we would respectfully ask that you lend your 
support and influence to the end that this resolution is adopted by 
the Senate of the United States and the investigation ordered held. 
We feel that much good will be accomplished by this action. 

Thanking you in advance for your consideration of this subject, 
and for your support of this resolution, we are, 

Yours very truly, 

[SEAL.] THE SALIspury CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
C. P. MULDER, Recording Secretary. 

Whereas there has been introduced in the Senate of the United 
States a resolution by Senator WHEELER of Montana (S. Res. 49) 
ealling for an investigation by the Committee on Manufactures into 
the working conditions of the employees in the textile industry in the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; and 

Whereas we believe from our own observation and knowledge of 
existing conditions in the said textile industry that an investigation 
would reveal that these employees are as a whole underpaid, overworked, 
and unable to secure the necessities, much less the luxuries, of decent 
liffng: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Salisbury Central Labor Union, in meeting assembled, 
First, that the Salisbury Central Labor Union and the Federated 
Shop Crafts of the Southern Railway, employed at Spencer and organ- 
ized labor in the State of North Carolina hereby approves most 
heartily of the investigation as called for in Senator WHEELER’s resolu- 
tion, S. Res, 49, and urge our own Senators, the Hon. F. M. StmmMons 
and Hon Len S: OverMAN, to do all in their power to aid and assist 
said investigation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we feel satisfied that if there is nothing to conceal 
that no harm will be done, and if there is something that should be ex- 
posed great: good will be accomplished, and our southern men and women 
who have to toil long, dreary hours for small wages may be benefited 
by the investigation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Hon, Burron K. 
WHEELER, Hon, ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr., Hon. F. M. Simmons, 
Hon. Leg S, OVERMAN, William Green, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, T. F. Wilson, president North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the Greensboro Daily News for publication, 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Greensboro, N. C., May U1, 1929. 
Senator Lez S. OVERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The labor condition in the South, especially in North 
Carolina, has reached a critical stage. . 

I have been requested by my local craft to write you asking if you 
will sponsor Senator WHBEELER’s effort for a committee to instigate 
a Senate investigation. 

Hoping that you will give this matter your favorable consideration, 
we are 

Yours very truly, 
Locat No. 717, 
Cc. S. Hueains, Recording Sccretary. 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORTS AS A PUBLIC PURPOSE (S. DOC, NO, 12) 


Mr. BINGHAM. r, President the question as to whether or 
not the ownership of a municipal airport is a public purpose 
within the purview of the genera! principles of constitutional law 
is one which is concerning a great many of our States, cities, and 
towns at the present time. I ask unanimous consent that an 
article by Harry J. Freeman, research fellow in law, New York 
University, entitled “ Municipal Airports as a Public Purpose.” 
may be printed as a public document. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 1166) appropriating money for improvements upon 
the Government-owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, 
Va., the birthplace of George Washington; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 1167) for the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co. 
‘(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

(By request of the War Department.) A bill (S. 1168) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy to 
withhold the pay of officers, warrant officers, and nurses of the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps to cover indebtedness to the United 
States under certain conditions; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 1169) granting a pension to Eliza Beagley; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 1170) granting a pension to Ambrose L. Hunting; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A * bil (S. 1171) to establish and operate a national institute 
of health, to create a system of fellowships in said institute, and 
to authorize the Government to accept donations for use in ascer- 
taining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease, affecting 
human beings, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 1172) for the relief of John J. Gillick; and 

A bill (S. 1173) to provide for refunding certain customs duties 
to the M. W. Kellogg Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 1174) to credit the accounts of Charles R. Williams, 
deceased, former United States property and disbursing officer, 
Wisconsin National Guard; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 1175) for the relief of the distressed and starving 
people of China and for the disposition of wheat surpluses in 
the U nited States; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

y Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 


A. bill (S. 1176) for the relief of Gustav J. Braun; 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1177) granting 
Sweet (with accompanying papers) ; 
Pensions. 

By Mr, HAWES: 

A bill (S. 1178) for the relief of St. Ludgers Catholic Chureh, 


to the 


an increase of pension to Margaret 
to the Committee’ on 


Germantown, 
paper) ; and 
A bill (S. 1179) for the. relief of Toberman Grain Co., suc- 
cessors to Toberman, Mackey & Co. of St. Louis, Mo. (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1180) granting a geneion to Barbra Eakins (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1181) granting an increase of pension to Lavina M. 
Williams (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1182) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Jane Harrel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 1183) to authorize the conveyance of certain land 
in the Hot Springs National Park, Ark., to the P. F. Connelly 
Paving Co.; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 1184) granting a pension to Sadie B. Cameron; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 1185) granting a pension to Charles M. Wilson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 1186) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee te construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River 
between Gainesboro and Granville in Jackson County, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 1187) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 


the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, 
Tenn. ; 


Henry County, Mo. (with an accompanying 
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A bill (S. 1188) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River 
on the projected Gallatin-Martha Road between Sumner and 
Wilson Counties, Tenn.; and 

A bill (S. 1189) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River 
on the projected Charlotte-Ashland City Road, in Cheatham 
County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 1190) to promote the development, protection, and 
utilization of grazing facilities within national forests, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENTS TO CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT BILL 


Mr. BLACK, Mr. CAPPER, Mr. GEORGE, and Mr. MOSES 
each submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by them, 
respectively, to the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth 
and subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress, which were severally 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


PUBLIC SAFETY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward a brief reso- 
lution, which I ask to have read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution 


(S. Res. 
follows: 


62), as 

Resolved, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be 
requested to report to the Senate regarding the rules and regulations 
in force requiring the opening outward of the doors of all public build- 
ings, the application of fire escapes, the care of explosives and inflam- 
mable materials, and other similar matters relating to the public safety; 
also that they indicate if legislation in these matters is necessary to 
safeguard the citizens of Washington. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the purpose of the resolu- 
tion is perfectly apparent. On account of the dreadful accident 
in Cleveland, the officials of every city are disturbed. I think 
the Senate should have information as to whether or not such 
proper regulations are being maintained in our city of Washing- 
ton. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in connection with the resolution 
just submitted by the Senator from New York [Mr. CopreLanp], 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Portland (Me.) Evening News of Saturday, 
May 18, entitled “ One Lesson of the Cleveland Clinic Disaster.” 
It is an editorial of considerable interest at the present moment. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Portland (Me.) Evening News, May 18, 1929] 
ONE LESSON OF THE CLEVELAND CLINIC DISASTER 


The catastrophe which overwhelmed the Cleveland Clinic was both of 
a magnitude and of a horror sufficiently peculiar to evoke nation-wide 
emotion in a society jaded with sensation, calloused at calamity, and 
unusually immersed in its own affairs. 

The reaction to the sudden snuffing out of scores of human lives and 
to the lingering torture of the fatally poisoned, while the death toll 
passed 125, is reflected in the daily press. 

The agonies of the dying, the fortitude of the rescued, and the heroism 
of the rescuers, some of whont in turn became victims; the intense 
personal tragedies in the blotting out of fathers, mothers, wives, and 
husbands, of young girls just éngaged, of patients helpless with serious 
ailments, of others who, casually admitted for examination, found death 
where they were seeking improved health; the precautions taken in 
cities throughout the Nation to guard against similar disaster in their 
own hospitals—these fill the news columns throughout America and even 
abroad. 

The editorial writers, facing the apparent necessity of commenting 
on an episode so staggering, and the difficulty of making their expres- 
sion other than a rehearsal of the facts and a piling up of adjectives, 
merely echo the public reaction at the “unmitigated horror,” the 
“ ghastly suffering,” the “ appalling disaster,” invoking even such time- 
honored journalese favorites as “ holocaust’ and such verbal artifices as 
“ superhorror.” 

What else indeed is there but to express horror at the horror, sym- 
pathy for the victims, their relatives and the “ stricken community,” and 
to utter the hope that precautions will prevent a recurrence of so ter- 
rible a disaster? 
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And yet, without going too far afield fron’ such indicated commen- 
taries, one collateral reflection upon this tragedy, hitherto unmentioned, 
seems almost as obvious. 

The cynosure of all eyes in the Cleveland tragedy was, of course, Dr. 
George W. Crile. A surgeon of international repute, the foremost of his 
profession in Cleveland, he is, even among those of his specialty, pre- 
eminent in his expertness on the surgical problems especially related to 
the circulatory system. The Cleveland Clinic was his. One of its 
founders, he was essentially its leader and directing genius. He escaped 
death, and with a fortitude and endurance that seemed almost super- 
human worked uninterruptedly for 48 hours in his effort to save lives— 
the lives of his colleagues, of the hospital's staff, and of patients. 
With the loss of many of his dearest friends and associates, with this 
unprecedented calamity befalling the institution which embodied the 
energy and ability and consummated the hopes and ambitions of a life- 
long career, his burden was beyond that of all others. 

“He seemed,” one newspaper correspondent telegraphed his paper, 
“to have absorbed the catastrophe by some application of the shock- 
elimination technique which he perfected during his services as con- 
sulting specialist with the Army in France during the World War.” 

Yes; it was like war: The most warlike calamity within the com- 
paratively short peace-time period since the advent of modern war- 
fare! When else, but in war, have over a hundred people massed 
together been subject to the lethal ravages of poison gas, unable 
to escape in time, with the survivors of immediate death gasping their 
life away as the corroding poison within the blood stream slowly 
brought on suffocation? The Hamburg fatalities with phosgene gas 
a few months ago slew but a tenth of the Cleveland number. 

Yes; it was like war, this loosing of poison gas, whose destructive- 
ness was its one outstanding quality, but whose character and exact 
physiologic effects were for days in doubt. A large part of the 
poison, declared some of the earlier reports which relayed autopsy 
findings, “‘ was hydrocyanic gas, used by professional rat exterminators 
because of its unfailing and instantaneous effect.” And indeed, like 
its effect on rats, caught by the fumes before they can escape to the 
open air, was the gas generated by the explosion in the hospital's 
X-ray film storage room. 

One expert declared that the gas was “ nitrogen dioxide,” which may 
be fatal days after inhalation due to its injury to the pulmonary 
tissue causing edema of the lungs—their filling with water. Another 
assigned the lethal effect of the gas to the disintegration of the 
bleod corpuscles, which often continues unabated even by transfusion. 

Now this unique peace-time catastrophe, this horror which blighted 
the city of Cleveland, which has sent a thrill of compassion throughout 
the land, which from coast to coast has kindled among civic and 
medical authorities the determination that this unprecedented accident 
“shall not be again ’—why, that is the daily order of things in time 
of war. 

The gas shambles which a fatal combination of unlikely and unex- 
pected circumstances brought to pass, that unspeakable calamity which 
because of its very horror was undreamt of, that is the very thing 
which nations deliberately plan to bring about in time of war. 

These poisonous gases, a whiff of which fell a strong man; these 
swift vapors which destroy the living tissues; these noxious fumes, a 
cloud of which lays low a company; these accidental products of leaky 
pipe and carelessly stored inflammable material, are the carefully 
calculated concoctions of the scientific laboratory in time of war. 

These falling men and women; these rigid corpses, their faces con- 
torted in death agony, their skin yellowed with the fatal venom; 
these gasping human beings, choking and writhing in physical and 
mental anguish as life ebbs; these tragic victims of Cleveland’s unique 
calamity; they are the daily, the routine, the expected—yes; even 
the hoped-for victims in time of war. 

To-day the energies and thoughts of men and their hand-maiden 
science are mobilized to forestall the repetition of so unutterable a 
calamity as that in Cleveland. To-morrow the same energies and 
thoughts will be mobilized to secure its manifold repetition. 

What now, in time of peace, the Nation will seek to prevent at all 
costs, hereafter, in time of war, it will seek to achieve at all costs. 
What is deplored as an accident to-day will be applauded when deliber- 
ately perpetrated to-morrow on an infinitely vaster scale. 

If the Cleveland horror, which is irremediable, may turn the thoughts 
of men to the same greater horror when purposeful and not accidental, 
then the suffering and loss in our Ohio city may not be absolute, 
may not be wholly waste. If it might lead to a nation-wide movement 
for the elimination of the governmental agencies which in time of 
peace—-now—are devoting their energies to the potential use of gas 
in the event of war; if the peace-time horror might bring about the 
abolition of the peace-time preparation for the same horror multiplied 
a thousand times in time of war, then maybe those dead will not 
have died in vain, 


“EDUCATION AS A FOUNDATION FOR CITIZENSHIP ” 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, a most interesting address was 
delivered at the new McKinley High School on last Wednesday 
evening, May 15, by the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
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BINGHAM] on the subject of Education as a Foundation for 

Citizenship. I ask unanimous consent that the address, which 

I send to the desk, may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Senator Brnauam spoke as follows: 


It is well for us sometimes to stop and consider why it is that so large 
a part of the money contributed to State and city governments by the 
taxpayers of the United States is devoted to education. What is the 
justification for the large expenditure of public money on such magnifi- 
cent establishments as the McKinley High School and on the cest of 
maintenance of our public schools? 

If you answer that it is because education is such a necessary and 
useful matter it can be replied that there are many other necessary 
and useful matters for which the money of the taxpayers is not spent. 
Food and clothing are necessary and useful matters, yet we do not ex- 
pect the Government to provide them, although undoubtedly under 
governmental supervision more wholesome and nourishing diet could be 
provided than is at present the case in many instances. It is also 
quite probable that under governmental direction citizens might be fur- 
nished with clothes more useful and durable, even if less attractive and 
fashionable than is the case at present, 

Nevertheless we take it for granted that it is better for the citizens 
to provide their own food and raiment and that except in the case of 
unfortunates and the destitute the money of the taxpayers should not 
be spent even for such necessary and useful matters as food and cloth- 
ing. Furthermore, few things are more desirable than travel and 
perhaps in the long run nothing conduces more to the progress of the 
race than scientific research. Yet we do not ask the taxpayers to pay 
for any considerable portion of the scientific research now being done 
in the United States nor for any but the smallest fraction of the bills 
for travel spent by the American tourist at home and abroad. 

You will have to find some reason better than those already given if 
you are to justify the enormous expenditure of the public revenue on 
public schools. As I see it the justification lies in the law of self- 
preservation. A government composed of citizens, and our Govern- 
ment is essentially made up of its citizens, can not long be preserved 
if its citizens are not fit for the duties of citizenship. 

We recognize that citizens must be clothed and fed, but we believe 
that the strength and character developed in the citizen through the 
necessity of providing for his immediate bodily needs and the physical 
needs of his family strengthens rather than weakens the Republic. The 
history of republics shows that when you begin to feed the citizens, 
except in times of great national calamity, you begin to weaken their 
fiber and strike at the roots of the tree of citizenship. 

Similarly with regard to travel and research, The ability to travel 
is one of the rewards of that strenuous attention to one’s business, 
which in its turn helps to form a strong citizenry. As for research, we 
are learning that it pays to use scientific research in connection with 
manufactures and industry. We have learned the satisfaction that can 
come to an able and successful citizen from providing means whereby 
brilliant and eager students may conduct those explorations into the 
fields of discovery which are not limited by geography and topography. 
When government steps in and takes away from the citizens the satis- 
faction which comes from the rewards of a well-spent life or the 
rewards of good judgment, strict attention with unflagging zeal in 
his chosen field of usefulness, government hurts rather than helps its 
citizenry. 

On the other hand, if a republic neglects the careful training of its 
citizens for the duties of citizenship, then it disregards the duty of 
self-preservation. 

Furthermore, whenever public education loses sight of the reason 
for its support by the taxpayers and devotes itself to the promotion 
of the art of education as distinguished from the development of good 
citizens, it is in danger of defeating its own ends. 

The aim of public education should be the development of a sturdy, 
self-reliant citizenry. The aim of good public schools should be not 
the acquisition of knowledge, but the development of character. It 
is possible that knowledge can be best distributed by something re- 
sembling mass production and the use of the latest scientific method 
with all its apparatus of labor-saving devices. On the other hand, 
character, and particularily, the character of a sturdy, self-reliant 
patriotic citizen is not a machine-made product and suffers when it is 
the result of mass production. It is worthy of note that the present 
President of the United States and his immediate predecessor, both 
of whom are particularly admired for their strong character as able 
citizens, were trained in public schools of the old-fashioned sort and 
later in thé affairs of citizenship both proved more successful than 
millions of their contemporaries whose public-school education was, 
from the point of view of the professional pedagogue and educator, far 
more modern and satisfactory. 

The professional educator with his mind fixed on devotion to his pro- 
fession and an earnest desire to see in use its most modern equipment 
and its latest labor-saving devices, is inclined to look with aversion and 
scorn on the 1-room schoolhouse where a single teacher with 15 or 
20 children is faced with the necessity of covering a multitude of sub- 
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jects, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say a multitude of aspects 
of a limited number of subjects and is in despair because there are only 
4 children in the primer class, 3 in the second reader, 3 in the third 
reader, and 2 in the fifth reader, with similar groupings so far as 
arithmetic and geography are concerned. The professional pedagogue 
looks at the 1-room schoolhouse with its single overworked teacher 
and shakes his head because of the lack of apparatus and the lack of 
opportunity for a normal-school graduate to put into practice the latest 
methods of her profession. 

As a matter of fact, the 1-room schoolhouse, with its single devoted 
teacher, comes nearer to being a satisfactory successor to the home 
school than any device of modern education. For untold centuries the 
character of our ancestors was developed by the training they received 
at home from fathers and mothers whose duties did not take them far 
afield. Fortunate indeed is the child to-day who learns to read at his 
mother’s knee and whose parents choose to take the time to fashion the 
character of the little citizens under their care. Next best is the small 
school where during the years between 7 and 14 the child may have the 
affectionate guidance of a teacher deeply interested in giving ycung 
citizens that foundation in character which will make them useful 
members of the Republic. 

Where conditions are such ¢hat this is not possible, as in our great 
cities, it still remains the duty of those charged with the supervision of 
the public schools to see to it that in their desire to be up to date and 
modern, they do not overlook the real end and aim of public-schoo} 
education. 

Magnificent buildings like this beautiful high school are a source of 
pride to the citizen and to the pupils who are so fortunate as to use 
these halls and this equipment. When the fortunate student reaches 
this stage in his educational career it is necessary that he be taught by 
specialists, By the time he reaches high school his character is already 
well developed, and it becomes more essential for the teacher to train 
him so that he will acquire skill in the use of his brain and of his hands 
and may become a useful citizen. If it is fundamentally the duty of 
the elementary schools to develop the desirable traits of self-reliant, 
honest, courageous citizens, it is equally the duty of the high school to 
give these young citizens the knowledge and skill which will enable 
them to become strong units in the citizenry of the Republic. In a 
kingdom or monarchy, where all are subjects and look to the sovereign 
for gracious favors, subserviency is a virtue and willingness to receive 
favors a natural state of affairs. The more perfect the monarchy, the 
more benevolent the despotism, the more efficient the bureaucracy, the 
more supine become the citizens, until at last, having lost their respon- 
sibilities, they cease to be citizens and become subjects. A school 
like this, where the effort is made to develop a strong sense of respon- 
sibility and pride in self-reliance, justifies the burdens which it lays on 
the shoulders of the taxpayer, because it helps to provide a strong body 
of citizenry to carry the burdens of the Republic. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION—ADDRESS BY 
GOFF 


SENATOR 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I take great pleasure in asking 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp the speech of 
Senator Guy D. Gorr, of West Virginia, delivered at the Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Sunday night, May 19, upon the 
subject of God, the Constitution, the Laws Thereunder, and 
Religion as Being the Underlying Basis of American Civilization. 
This is a very admirable compendium of our underlying prin- 
ciples of government. Its plea for tolerance, coupled with the 
warning that self-righteousness is a distinctly American peril, 
should commend it to the consideration of all who are interested 
in these basic questions now attracting the attention of the 
American people. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Senator Gorr spoke as follows: 


It has been truly said that all through the history of this country 
there has run the golden thread of a deeply religious strain. This 
was well expressed in the Constitutional Convention that met in 1787 
to frame the Constitution of the United States. In that assemblage 
Benjamin Franklin arose and, addressing George Washingon, its presi- 
dent, said: 

“TI have lived, sir, a long time. The longer I live, the more con- 
vincing proofs I see of this truth, that God governs in the affairs of 
men. And if a sparrow can not fall to the ground without His 
notice, is it probable that an empire can arise without His aid? We 
have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings ‘that except the Lord 
build the house they labor in vain that build it.’ I firmly believe this; 
and I firmly believe that without His concurring aid we shall succeed 
in this political building no better than the building of Babel. I, 
therefore, beg leave to move that hereafter prayers imploring the 
assistance of Heaven and its blessings on our deliberations be held in 
this assembly every morning before we proceed to business.” 


Prayer is still the procedure, as you know, in both the Senate and 
House. 
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We must realize and practice these teachings, and we must cease 
quarreling in the world and among ourselves. We must realize our 
responsibilities. We must keep the people of this Nation active and 
busy in the discharge of their obligations. We must fight in peace 
for the real things of life, the things that go to make a great Christian 
nation and a true democracy. 

LIVING FAITH IN GOD 

The world needs. rest, confidence, and charity, and these will not 
come, until every morning and every night, those whe can pray and 
those who can only think begin to pray and think that rest and peace 
may come to the bedside of our sick civilization. We must also ap- 
preciate that selfishness, envy, revenge, and fear, as well as the 
present destructive attitude toward all established institutions, are 
the cause of world unrest. Bickering and brawling must stop. You 
know and I know that western civilization must now crack and 
crumble or go forward to higher levels than it has ever attained. If 
it is to go forward the world must awaken to a living faith in Jesus 
Christ and to a more ripened belief in His teachings. 


THE VOICE OF WASHINGTON 


Patriotism belongs to the men and women who are the conscience of 
a nation. The strength, the industry, and the civilization of this Repub- 
lie depend on individual character—that indefinable quality that has 
made our citizenship freer in body, broader in mind, and cleaner in 
conscience than any other people in the world. 

In the Constitutional Convention, over which George Washington 
presided, he uttered these immortal words. He had taken no part in 
the discussion of the convention, but at the crucial crisis in its pro- 
ceedings he arose from his chair and in tones of suppressed emotion 
said: 

“It is too probable that no plan we propose will be adopted; perhaps 
another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If to please the people we 
offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards defend our 
work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the honest can 
repair. The event is in the hands of God.” 

Here was true statesmanship. Here was individual courage. Here 
was true manhood. And it is only by this degree of patriotism, real 
and personal, in our everyday lives that we can discharge our obligations 
to home and to country and so live that they who have died shall not 
have died in vain, 

It is the moral qualities in man and state that rule the world. The 
strength, the industry, and the civilization of a people all depend on 
individual character, and the very foundations of civil security rest 
upon it. Laws and institutions are but its outgrowth. 

The first century of the English occupation of this continent, being 
the second century after the discovery of the New World, was the period 
in which the citizenship of our Republic was created. Whether he came 
to New England or Virginia, the Briton brought all the rights of per- 
sonal manhood that had been written with strong hands and stout 
hearts into the very text of the Magna Charta. But while he brought 
the rights of the commoner, he did not bring the burdens of an inherited 
and traditional aristocracy. 

From the very beginning, all that was freest and best in English 
custom and English law had here a full course and a fair field, and 
thus was laid the first, the deepest, and the surest foundations of a 
free State and a full free citizenship of the free man. Two theories 
of government largety responsible for the spiritual and the intellectual 
outlook of our people were, however, then interwoven in the growing 


colonies. These were the forces of State and Federal authority—the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces of government. Men had been 


trained in those days to love the colony, and by inheritance to love 
the State. The sense of local freedom and the jealousies of central 
authority alike combined to make the citizens of the State distrustful 
of a new and unlimited national government. On the other hand, 
men saw and felt that in union alone was strength, and that no govern- 
ment could endure without the power to enforce its own decrees and 
compel obedience to its rightful commands. Between these theories 
there had to be compromise, or there could be no agreement. The 
Federal Constitution was such a compromise, and out of it grew the 
largest and the best scheme of popular free government that the world 
has yet seen tried. And so our fathers began with complete recognition 
of the absolute and inalienable rights of man as men. On this solid 
foundation they built their fabric of government. In time there came 
the spiritual conception of state and nation. Those who loved the 
Union most insisted that to the nation their highest allegiance be- 
longed, and that when the state and nation came in conflict the 
nation was supreme. The fact of negro slavery intensified this differ- 
ence, The debates went on, in Congress, in court, in pulpit, and at 
last ended upon the field of battle. When the struggle of arms was 
ended, the debate was ended. Brave and honorable men had sub- 
mitted this question of human government to the last tribunal known 
on earth, and when that tribunal had rendered its decree, that this 
Union of States, born of the people of the United States, is and shall 
be forever a nation of laws with all that nationality implies, that 
decision was and shall forever be binding upon us all, 
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Thus has come, unmatched and unequaled, with all its name inpplies, 
the United States of America, and the question arises, must arise in 
every mind: To what shall it eventually grow to be? Rest is impos- 
sible. In all this vast creation, in plant, in earth, in stone, there is 
no rest, and so there is and can be no rest in man, in social system, 
or in state. We grow to better or lapse to worse. The manhood 
of this people just in so far as it obeys the law will grow more 
manly, and in so far as it rejects the law, will sink backwards 
through sickening changes of weakness, vice, and degredation to 
anarchy—to an unmanly loss of liberty, and to an unmanly submission 
to slavery, first of the mob and then of the despot. Absolute liberty 
to do as one wishes would mean barbarism, for there would be no 
limit to the conduct of an individual except his whims. The liberty 
of one would be the unrestricted liberty of every other, and anarchy 
and absence of law would result, as the wants and desires of men came 
into conflict. 

And so I emphasize this fact, that we must learn to see in this great 
Republic of ours the powers of personality, morality, and spirituality 
struggling for utterance against the greed for gold, power, and false- 
hood—dangers as real as they are insidious. The clash of policies and 
the clash of moral forces are but the outer evidence of the deeper 
and more fateful clash of intellects. The lights that flash upon our 
vision, and the shadows that fall across our way, are only the faint, 
far-off reflections of the joys and the tragedies that move the lives of 
ours friends and our neighbors. 

And all through this vital, throbbing people the pulse of one 
great purpose beats and swells—a purpose that reveals its meaning 
more and more to those who reflect and will understand that per- 
sonality and character and respect for the law are alone eternal, and 
that the real issues of the struggle are not intellectual or material, but 
spiritual and moral, and that character is the constant factor in our 
governmental stability. The social conscience about which we hear 
so much is not a mere generalization, nor a vague ghost stalking through 
our civilization and haunting our dreams, but it is a great national 
ledger, in which all our mistakes, hopes, and aspirations are registered 
and which time reveals to us all. 

This is a new era. “The old order changeth, yielding place to the 
new, and God fulfills Himself in many ways.’ In view of the present 
discontent and violation of the law, I was asked recently if this were 
not the hour when we should listen to sermons and be thankful. I re 
plied, no; that it was the hour when we should take stock and find our- 
selves. We are reaping the harvest of the great disorder that always 
accompanies and succeeds war. Our situation does not differ in the 
We are not the only people with 
We have 


least from that existing elsewhere. 
problems of incompetence, graft, and criminal aggression. 
been tried and searched by grim tests, and we are now struggling 


back to everyday conditions. The world is distrustful, and too many 
of our law-abiding people hesitate and delay to do the very things 
necessary to a speedy recovery. Individual men and women have 
knowingly sought substitutes for their old maxims and have weakly 
proclaimed new discoveries in the make-up of society. The present-day 
idealist judges without psychology and purposely excludes himself. 
He shuts men off in water-tight compartments only to create a false 
sense of superiority. He labels one good, the other bad. Christ tried 
to teach men not to do that. It is such attitudes that make our 
habitual efforts at reform so dangerous. Men are not good or bad; 
they are good and bad. Self-righteousness is a -real American peril, 
but no one possesses a monopoly of those virtues which go to make up 
real manhood and womanhood, and everyone knows that some men 
and women are crafty, dishonest, and responsive to immoral and crimi- 
nal influences. We all know that life has been trying to teach human- 
ity this fundamental lesson from the days of the first man and the 
first woman. 

War lifted the nations engaged into a great force of unlimited 
energy. It lit the imagination, and the result was collective enthusi- 
asm, much of which was at the expense of character and those princi- 
ples which we have been taught to hold dear. Economic and ethical 
values became unsettled, and too many of us were responsive to the 
unrest so prevalent on every side. 

The searching of our souls disclosed much that was good and much 
that was bad—but peril abides in this practice if it be too generally 
followed. Too many of us have a vivid taste for such tasks. The man 
who searches other people’s souls will have no time to search his own. 
We must not preach disdain, because it exalts the menace of discontent. 
We must not take our mistakes too seriously, because that discourages 
repentance and destroys our sense of humor. Life has its absurd side, 
and those of us who are not snobs know that there is something in all 
of us at which we must laugh, and at which we do laugh, and at which 
the world always laughs. The situation admitted of corruption and 
invited and encouraged the ruthless pursuit of personal advantage. The 
manifold emergencies of the war and its complete preoccupation offered 
a perfect opportunity for the return of that unlovely trait in human 
nature that ever seeks gain out of the misfortunes and the afflictions 
which are the common lot. In every vocation and avocation, trade 
and craft, certain men felt the instinct and were vile enough to take 
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advantage of their friends and crush their competitors. As was to be 
expected, the large majority refused to yield, but many, too many, sur- 
rendered. The profiteer stalked abroad in the land, and inflation be- 
came the order of the day. The mass opinion and morality became 
infected with the selfish psychology of the few. Mankind went a-loot- 
ing, and whenever law stood in the way it was annihilated. Those who 
did not profiteer were ground between the millstones, but the majority 
did not. Of such, thank God, is the Republic of America. However, it 
must be admitted that the great majority of people do not regard the 
welfare of the whole as the chief object of their social obligations, but 
rather the immediate attainment of their own selfish ends. During the 
war “emergency” was the great word to which the honest rose, and 
which they made the “slogan” of a splendid Americanism. “ Emer- 
gency ” was the word with which the crooked palliated their dishonesty 
of getting away with “easy money,” while those who played straight 
were engaged in winning the battles that saved civilization, 

There will be no better days, no way out, no escape from these 
forces more miserably destructive than the forces of war, unless we 
determine to wash out the small things of life, and put in their places 
a superb sincerity and fearlessness of censure. There is no panacea, 
just the imperative duty to face the situation in the light of the actual 
facts. There must be a candid and fearless judgment, unpleasant 
though it may be. There must be no hesitation in pronouncing that 
a large part of our people have not been ‘honest. We must take stock 
in our minds as individuals, and in every nook and cranny of our 
social, political, and governmental existence. We must legislate and 
prosecute, and drastically punish; but principally we must educate, 
and practice what we preach. No one can deny that things are 
wrong and that men, in their pursuit of false gods, have forgotten 
honor and justice. It is education that is needed. We can not save 
humanity by hanging murderers and sending thieves to prison. We 
can save it only by teaching mankind not to murder, and that theft is, 
of all roads to wealth, the most precarious. To-day all mankind is 
suspicious, doing nothing, playing safe. America must be the positive 
Nation. She will. And she will, I am sure, be positively good. A 
negative nation, seeking constantly for evil, even though it seeks that 
it may punish, if it is not ready to supplant with the positive good, 
can not and will not triumph in the end. We must inculcate into 
our people the homely virtues on which civilization rests. We must 
teach and learn that a virtuous people, possessed of aggressive honesty 
and patient endeavor, need few laws—and that law forced from with- 
out can never take the place of character. Strong as this Govern- 
ment is, it is not strong enough to last unless the American citizen 
is taught—if needs be made—to respect authority and revere the 
law. That is, civilization rests upon the law and law upon civiliza- 
tion; and when this fact is appreciated and observed, then no man 
will be above the law, and the law will reign over all. 

MILLENNIUM FAR AWAY 


The trouble to-day with this Nation is that we are patriots in war 
and slackers in peace. American democracy is facing a severe test, 
and the question arises in every mind, To what shall it eventually grow 
to be? We must be anxious for the welfare of our country. The 
war brought many changes. The war did not leave the world as it 
found it. It will never be the same. It will have no place for idlers 
or social slackers. Rank will reside not in birth, nor wealth, nor 
an office-holding class, but in ability and achievement, the twin sisters 
of tolerance and moderation, without which there can be neither in- 
spiration, progress, nor justice. In the meditations of a great philsopher 
is this unchanging truth: ‘“‘ We should draw no horoscopes, we should 
expect little, for what we expect will not come to pass. Revolutions, 
returmations—these vast movements into which heroes and saints 
have flung themselves in the belief that they were the dawn of the 
millenium—have not borne the fruit for which they looked. Mil- 
lenniums are faraway. These great convulsions leave the world changed, 
perhaps improved, but not as the actors in them hoped.” We must 
not permit ourselves to be on the mountain top of hilarity nor in the 
valley of depression. It’s always difficult to be self-contained, and, 
in a crisis, it is never easy to stand solidly on the ground and look 
up to the heavens and have hope. 


COMPOSITE RACB 


We know the American temperament. We are a composite of many 
of the great nations of the world, and we have perforce a peculiar 
mental outlook. We fuss, we become grouchy, we will fill our hearts with 
fear, and then we hurry and worry and panic comes. We must not (lo 
this. We must believe in law and order. We must look with a single 
eye, we must see straight and far, and we must be just and honest. We 
must save and so conserve our wealth that capital will do the work 
of credit. The trouble with Europe to-day is that credit has taken 
the place of wealth. 


NEED DEVOTION TO COUNTRY 

The people of these United States must learn to love the Constitu- 
tion. Every citizen must know it from the beginning to the end. 
Every citizen must understand what it signifies. It must be imbedded 
in the hearts of our people. The subconscious, bone-bred thought of 
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every honest, loyal American must be: Thank God, I am a citizen of 
the noblest, the finest, and the most sacred country in all creation— 
the United States of America. In every great crisis the Constitution of 
the United States has always stood the cruical and supreme test. 
To-day it is again being analyzed to determine whether world envy, 
prejudice, hatred, perfidy, and national selfishness can prevent the 
majority doing their duty each to the other and to all mankind. It 
will survive the crucible, sublimated and refined, and emerge the great 
altar stairs that slope through the treasury of eternal right up to God. 


JUSTICE ETERNAL 


We are guided and governed by the eternal laws of justice, to which 
we are subject. We are measured in life by what we do more than 
by what we think. This Nation to-day is what its executed laws are— 
no better and no worse. No man in this country is above the law, 
even though he may regard the rule or regulation as a personal affront. 
No officer of the law set any law at defiance. All the officers of this 
Government, from the highest to the lowest, are but the creatures of 
the law, and are oath bound to obey the law. Government is a trust 
and the officers are the trustees. Both the trust and the trustees are 
created by the people for the benefit of all the people. 


OBEDIENCE TO LAW 


Peace has its disease quite as blighting as war. To-day all man- 
kind is suspicious, doing nothing, playing safe. Autocracy having been 
overthrown anarchy has raised its head. All the exploded fallacies 
of government are returning to challenge democracy. , The socialists 
and the anarchists have combined in a world-wide conspiracy having 
for its object the subjugation of the human race and the destruction 
of the ideals upon which free government rests. We are confronted 
with the doctrine of the divine right of the crowd. Selfishness and 
individual appetitie are to be the law of the land, If the laws are 
ignored there is no government. Where law ends tyranny begins. Dis- 
regard for one law breeds contempt for all laws. The public instinc- 
tively believes that lawlessness should be met with lawlessness. This 
leads to corruption and ultimately to the destruction of all order. 

ETHICS OF WAR 

We are not the only people with problems of incompetency, graft, 
and criminal aggression. We are reaping the harvest of the great dis- 
order that always accompanies and succeeds war. The ethics of war 
always react disastrously on private conduct. Morality can not be 


removed from national and international affairs without affecting 
private life. 


What is regarded as right and proper in war will soon 
come to be regarded as right and proper in peace. 


THE MORAL LAW 


The maintenance of a double standard of morals is just as impos- 
sible as the maintenance of a double standard in money. By a sort 
of Gresham’s law the lower standard will drive out the higher or 
drag it down to its own level. The hold-up man is the counterpart of 
the profiteer. The lawlessness of labor is the counterpart of the law- 
lessness of capital. The lawless employee is always an apt pupil 
of the lawless employer. We are in a period of disrespect for law 
and order. 

PROMISE UNPERFORMED 

Some officials shut their eyes to the fact that a law without execu- 
tion is like a promise unperformed. They subvert the Nation’s cause 
to their own personal prosperity, and, because of political power or 
personal friendship, they make waste paper out of our statutes, State 
and Federal, and allow illegal practices to be perpetrated and the 
law set at naught. They become pettifoggers in the courts of their 
dwn conscience. It is not for an executive to say whether a law is 
good or bad. There is no greater evil than the nonenforcement by a 
public officer of the laws he has sworn to uphold. He should enforce 
the law or confess failure and resign. The law is not made for a 
certain few, to be enforced against some and vacated against others. 
It is a beacon for all—for the poor, the rich, the Jew and the Gen- 
tile, for the white and the black, the high and the low. It chooses 
none and it rejects none. It stands proclaiming to the world, “‘ Thou 
shalt not break,” and when that commandment is broken the Nation 
should bend every effort to see that atonement is made, no matter 
who may be the offender, no matter how high his rank nor how low 
his station. 

The quickest and surest way of setting any law at naught is to 
relax its enforcement, while the quickest and surest way of instilling 
respect for the law in the hearts of the people is vigorously to press 
its enforcement. Respect for the law is the one essential fact of our 
civilization. Without it, life, liberty, and property are insecure; with- 
out it, civilization falls back to the chaos and the anarchy of primitive 
times. We must have faith in ourselves and believe in the principles 
we profess. Strong as this Government is, it is not strong enough to 
last unless the American citizen is made to respect and revere the law— 
that is, that civilization rests upon the law and law upon civilization; 
and when this fact is appreciated and observed, then no man will be 
above the law and the law will reign over all. 
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Our present civilization has not come by chance; it is the result of 
labor and toil and the consecrated service of brains and hands. 
Wealth is but the surplus which man has produced and saved over 
what he has consumed—and by the term “ wealth” I mean the mental, 
the moral, and the spiritual, as well as the material, achievements of 
the past. Every triumph of mind or hand that makes for higher and 
better living is part of to-day’s wealth and constitutes the sole basis 
for continued progress. It is said that this is the most materialistic 
age of the world; but is it not true that to-day there has come from 
such accumulated savings greater opportunities for the enjoyment of 
physical, spiritual, intellectual, moral, and social upbuilding than ever 
before in all history? 


SELFISHNESS VERSUS SERVICE 


There is no reason why we should worry about our material wealth. 
Language can not picture nor words paint the great wealth that has 
come to this Nation. There are dangers ahead far greater than abun- 
dance or poverty or the denial of certain rights. There is not an 
adequate love of country, nor sufficient patriotic self-sacrifice, nor an 
inborn heart’s desire on the part of the majority of our citizens to take 
an active interest in public affairs. 

The men and women of this country are proud and honest. They 
love their Government and they respect its institutions, but in their 
ease and their comfort they forget that every gift is accompanied by 
an obligation to do. They are indifferent to the fact that public par- 
ticipation and public service and a personal private duty are absolutely 
necessary to the security of individual prosperity. They are too much 
absorbed in their own selfish affairs to love this blessed land of such 
dear souls and sacred memories, with a passion enduring when all other 
earthly desires have gone. They do not care enough for the priceless 
fabric of liberty transmitted to them as the most precious of heritages, 
and in the pursuit of their selfish aims they have become too envious 
and jealous even to care to serve the Nation. 

THE POETRY OF LIFE 


We must substitute for this false, defective selfishness the undeniable 
truth that there can be no permanent prosperity for one class of our 
people at the expense of another class. We must teach those who do 
not know, as well as those who have forgotten, that democracy is no 
miracle worker, that it guarantees this and nothing more: That men of 
unequal ability shall be equal in their right to develop their potentiali- 
ties. We must insist that every avenue be open and every opportunity 
free. We must make the world a better place in which to live. We 
must improve the morals, conserve the health, and advance the welfare 
of every man, woman, and child with whom we come in contact, and 
whose lives touch ours. We must soften the severity of labor and 
increase the rewards of those who do the intellectual as well as the 
manual work of the world. To fail in these things is to take the first 
long step back to autocracy. 

To close our eyes to these eternal and moral voices is to approve a 
combination of the mediocre and the inferior, to the end that character, 
ability, and morality shall be punished and restrained. Most men, 
aside from the lazy, the weak, the criminal, the defective, and the 
tainted yearn for something that has the mark of personal ownership— 
something won by struggle, something to love and defend, to use and 
enjoy. Mankind wants a home and all that clusters around it. This 
sentiment constitutes the poetry of life, and it dwells in humble sur- 
roundings just as much as it does in places of wealth and culture. 

MESSAGE OF THE MOMENT 

The message of the moment is this: Every citizen is a stockholder in 
the material present and the spiritual future of this great Nation, and 
it is his and her duty as such custodians to lay aside all prejudices and 
unite for the common good, because by approving politically what we 
condemn socially and commercially, we not only fail civilly and 
morally, but we become compounders of felonies against God and man. 
We need fewer critics of men and more willing and unselfish servants 
of mankind. We need men who are too honest to be corrupted by op- 
portunity, and too brave to be coerced by demagogues. We need to 
feel as Washington felt, as Lincoln felt, and Cleveland felt—that a 
public office is a private trust, that public honor is private honor, 
that public disgrace is private disgrace, and that public failure is a 
private failure. The time must come again when men will feel that to 
spend their lives in morality and high endeavor, though it may end in 
financial ruin, is far preferable to a life spent simply in the accumula- 
tion of millions to be squandered in frivolous dissipation and ostenta- 
tious display. There must be a return of mercy and pity, accompanied 
by a resolute sense of justice and a love of home with an intensity that 
is passionate. 

The time must come again, and soon, when American women will 
prefer the companionship of men of lofty souls and brave hearts striy- 
ing to attain some useful and serviceable end rather than the com- 
panionship of men whose sole attraction consists in their ability to 
supply the sounding brass and glittering tinsel. An appreciation—yes; 
a realization—of the greatness of human life must come again into the 
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common ways of men. I would begin with the school children—boys 
and giris—and then the time will come when the man of the hour will 
be the young man whose intellect points to a life of usefulness to home, 
to country, and to humanity. Thus and thus only can we regain our 
spiritual ideals and learn anew the secrets of sacrifices, sincerity, and 
compassion lést in the madness of money making and in the madness 
of war. My friends, until we are again sustained in our daily lives 
by a vision of God there will be neither happiness nor tranquillity, in- 
spiration, nor faith in the hearts of men. 
CRITICISM VERSUS FLATTERY 

We need brave, honest Catos to point out the evils and wrongs, not 
eloquent and pleasing Ciceros to gloss over vice and corruption. Society 
to-day is like some of our trappings—too little substance and too much 
veneer. Each year we get more of the beautiful orchids, fewer of the 
rugged oaks that protect us alike in sunshine and in storm. The time 
must come when man is put above the dollar—character above cash. 
Let us build on the basis of pure womanhood and courageous manhood, 
and then our institutions will be safe and perpetual, These virtues 
are of our inheritance. Do you ever reflect what has made the Anglo- 
Saxon race the greatest in the world? Julius Cesar mentions it the 
first time he encountered our ancestors in Germany. He said: “ These 
Saxons have two great virtues—they hold that the brightest jewel 
that can decorate woman is purity, and the greatest that can ennoble 
man is courage.” These are the essentials of stability and progress, and 
because we have practiced them this Nation under God has gone on 
from victory to victory and triumph to triumph, holding the destiny of 
civilization in its hands. 

THE OPPOSING FORCES 

There are to-day two forces struggling for supremacy in America. 
Predatory, profiteering wealth is trying to seize the reins of govern- 
ment to add to its ill-gotten gains. Its triumph means industrial slavery 
and the rule of a rich oligarchy. Socialism is trying to seize the reins 
of government and confiscate alike the ill-gotten gains of the plun- 
derers and the honest savings of our people. Its triumph means that 
the sensual, the lazy, and the improvident shall share and enjoy the 
toil of the virtuous, the industrious, and the frugal. The great mass of 
the patriotic people of this country believe in controlling their own 
lives and their own destinies, and they must unite to save themselves 
and their blood from these polluting and destroying influences. My 
countrymen, you realize and you know as well as I that if this great 
Republic is to achieve its foreordained purposes—if it is to carry on 
and to go on—it must not be controlled by those who are either satu- 
rated with wealth nor poisoned with prejudice and passion. The temple 
of this Government must be and it shall be kept free alike from the 
greed of the money changers and the loot of the rabble. 

DEMOCRACY NO MIRACLE WORKER 

Mankind is thinking too much of its rights and too little of its duties. 
We are justified in seeking our rights, but not in seeking them blindly. 
There must be no betterment of class at the expense of humanity; there 
must be a change in the individual attitude. We must stop thinking 
in terms of class and begin to think in terms of impartial justice. 
There are those who would poison the public mind against the very safe- 
guards of free institutions. They appeal to those who have little to 
strike at those who have a little more. They are planning to sovietize 
the United States by driving our people into groups and classes, arraying 
group against group and Class against class. They promise, if given 
power, that they will by some mtagic make everyone prosperous, and 
they assert that property is robbery, and that it should be taken from 
those who have it and given to those who have it not. They tell us 
this country is not truly democratic, because the condition of all the 
people is not the same. But when did democracy guarantee similarity 
of condition to all the people and grade mankind to a dead level? 

No two human beings have the same ability or the same physical 
powers, and of necessity some men progress more rapidly than others, 
securing larger rewards and gaining greater enjoyment. These inequali- 
ties are due to difference in aptitude and ability, and they can be 
removed only by substituting tyranny for liberty and holding all men 
to that level of accomplishment which is within the reach of the 
weakest and the most incompetent. Such a policy in order to gain a 
false equality, deprives men and women of liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Such a policy overlooks the fundamental truth that the 
real value of man lies not in what he has but in what he is and what 
he may become, 

TRUE PATRIOTISM 

America has a great destiny. 

Saxon 


A great Republic, built on the Anglo- 
traditions, and resting as it does on the sanctity of the home 
as the corner stone of its existence, is the heritage of our people to-day. 
It takes just as high a type of courage, just as exalted a patriotism to 
fight the enemies of orderly government in time of peace as it does to 
fight the enemies of the Nation in time of actual war. Lawlessness 
is the greatest menace to prosperity. If this Government is to endure, 
infractions of the law must cease. Frankly, I can not understand the 
viewpoint of the men who would destroy this Government by weakening 
the structure upon which it stands. If a man is a patriot, how can be 
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deliberately violate the law of this country? If he does violate it, it is 
because he lacks individual courage. You can not in these disturbed 
days of peace call him a patriot who seeks to promote his selfish 
interest or seeks by his disloyalty to bring discredit upon that which 
makes for his country’s good. We must have plain, common, every- 
day justice and a recognition of justice by the people of this country, 
Every man knows what justice is. He knows it because he demands it. 
We are not patriots simply because we join a church or become members 
of some civic club, expressing patriotic motives, We are not patriots 
if we lack sincerity in dealing with each other. We are not patriots 
if we pose in public as one kind of man and in private as another. We 
are not patriots if we are demagogues or hypocrites in public life. 
We are not patriots if we seek to please rather than to say and to do 
what is right. We are not patriots if, in our hearts, we would rather 
lie to gain a temporary end and postpone a lasting victory rather than 
tell the truth. 
CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution has not outlived its usefulness, 

was never more needed than to-day, 


Its protecting care 
It is the duty of every citizen to 


withstand every assault upon it, whether its enemies be predatory 
interests seeking special privileges to the public injury or whether they 
be those who are opposed to any government that would safeguard 
and protect the rights and liberties of every citizen under its flag. 


BHACON LIGHT OF CIVILIZATION 


In the days of old, the wise men of the east turned with faith and 
hope to the star that shone over the cradle of the infant Christ—and 
to-day in the hope that we shall secure the peace and the civilization 
of the world the liberty-loving people of the old world are prayer- 
fully and pleadingly looking to America where the Bethlehem Star of 
the west shines above the temple of justice and lights the pathway 
of the shrine of universal peace, 

We love these United States. They are to-night the beacon light of 
civilization, and the hope of the entreating voice of a war-stricken 
world. It is a nation built on suffering. It is a nation founded by 
men who fleeing from persecution sought the then wilderness here, 
and made it what it is to-day, the hope of mankind—and the pride 
of civilization. It is the government the barons had in mind when 
they struggled at Runnymede. It is the kind of government for which 
John Hampden died. It is the government that the mothers of the 
Colonies—grand old mothers of Israel—gave all they had to give—the 
children of their bosoms and their love to help establish. It is the 
government that Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Grant, Cleveland, and McKinley helped to organize, and as 
they pass before us in phantom form, we know it is the government 
that was saved to us by their courage, their loyalty, and their love. 
We are one people, because in our hearts we reckon men for what they 
are—and not for what they have. And so, in gratitude and humility 
we back the Republic of our fathers against the world, and because 
justice is greater than power, we dedicate ourselves, our wills, and our 


| lives, in this presence, unto God, that this Nation, hallowed with the 


tears and the hopes of our sacred dead, shall live to scatter the richest 
of human liberty to races yet unborn, and advance the course of 
civilization that law and order, freedom and peace, and the needs of 
humanity may always be preserved. 

THE “INJUNCTION OF SECRECY” WITH RESPECT 


TREATIES 


TO AMERICAN 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by Manley O. Hudson, 
professor of international law, Harvard Law School. 

Professor Hudson is a distinguished scholar, careful, con- 
servitive in expression, and one of our greatest authorities 
upon the subject of international relations. Any expression of 
opinion by him will demand thoughtful consideration. The 
subject of his article is The ‘“ Injunction of Secrecy” With 
Respect to American Treaties, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The following incident will explain the reason for the suggestions in 
this paper that treaties signed on behalf of the United States should be 
published, in some cases, before their ratification. 

In 1925 the Government of the United States was represented at an 
international conference on the protection of industrial property held at 
The Hague, and on November 6, 1925, the representatives of the United 
States signed the convention for the protection of industrial property. 
This new convention effects a revision of the convention signed at 
Washington on June 2, 1911, to which the United States is a party. 
(38 Stat. 1645, supplement to this Journal, vol. 6, p. 122.) On Febru- 
ary 5, 1927, the President of the United States transmitted the text of 
the convention of November 6, 1925, to the Senate, with a request for 
its advice and consent to ratification. The Senate has not yet given 
its advice and consent, and therefore the convention has not been 
ratificd by the President of the United States, On May 1, 1928, the 
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ratifications of seven of the signatories were deposited at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs at The Hague, and on June 1, 1928, the convention 
came into force for those seven states. On June 12, 1928, the conven- 
tion was registered with the Secretariat of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, 

The text of the convention has been published in various places. In 
November, 1925, the text (in French) was published in La Propriété 
Industrielle, (41 La Propriété Industrielle, p, 221.) In 1926 the Actes 
de la Conference de la Haye were published, setting forth the text (in 
French). The French text and an English translation of the convention 
were published by the British Government in 1926 (in Papers and Cor- 
respondence relative to the Conference of the International Union for 
the Protection of Industrial Property held at The Hague, November, 
1925, pp. 105, 117), before the convention was ratified by His Brittanic 
Majesty, and in 1928 the French text and an English translation were 
puvlished by the British Government in the British Treaty Series 
(British Treaty Series, No. 16, Cmd, 3167 (1928). The text of. the 
convention published in this Journal for January, 1929 (vol. 23, sup- 
plement, p. 21), is taken from the British Treaty Series. Although 
these publications were available to him, the writer desired a text of 
this convention for use in the United States as it might have been 
translated and published by the Government of the United States. On 
November 9, 1928, he addressed the United States Patent Office, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, asking for a copy of the text of the 
convention, and he was informed that the Patent Office had no text for 
distribution. The writer then addressed the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, asking for the text of the convention, 
and he was informed that the French and English texts were “still 
held confidential,’ and that his request had been referred to the De- 
partment of State. Later, on December 29, 1928, the writer was in- 
formed by an official of the Department of State that since “ the in- 
junction to secrecy has not been removed"? he was unable to send “a 
copy of the text as printed by the Senate.” 

The situation then seems to be this. In 1925 representatives of the 
United States signed a treaty the ratification of which would effect an 
important change in the law of the United States. Since February, 
1927, the treaty has been before the Senate for consent to its ratification. 
Since 1925 its text has been public, having been first published (in 
French) by an international bureau which the United States helps to 
maintain at Berne. The convention has been registered by the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations. There can be no possible reason for a 
desire on the part of the Government of the United States that the 
text of the convention should be kept secret. Yet at the end of 1928, 


more than three years after the treaty was signed, no American official 
document is available to an American lawyer who would study the con- 
vention, nor can he obtain the text of the convention from any depart- 


ment of the Government of the United States. He is therefore handi- 
capped in his advice to clients whose industrial property rights will be 
affected by the ratification of the convention. 


SENATE RULE XXXVI 


Why does such a situation exist? It is due to the “injunction of 
secrecy ” which obtains with respect to treaties signed by representatives 
of the United States until the Senate has released the texts for publica- 
tion or has given its advice and consent to their ratification. (When 
the advice and consent of the Senate is given, the injunction of secrecy 
is now invariably removed and the text of the treaty is published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. As indicating the practice, see volume 70, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p, 2371 (January 26, 1929). When the Senate con- 
sented to the ratification of certain of the Bryan treaties on August 13, 
1914, the fact did not appear in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the 
time, but the record of the executive session was later published. (59 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, page 2304. The standing rules of the Senate 
provide as follows (Rule XXXVI, par. 3) (Senate Manual (1925), p. 
38): 

“All confidential communications made by the President of the United 
States to the Senate shall be by the Senators and the officers of the 
Senate kept secret ; and all treaties which may be laid before the Senate, 
and ail remarks, votes, and proceedings thereon shall also be kept secret, 
until the Senate shall, by their resolution, take off the injunction of 
secrecy, or unless the same shall be considered in open executive session.” 

1. The substance of this became a rule of the Senate on December 22, 
1800 (Senate Journal of Executive Proceedings, p. 361; Gilfry, Prece- 
dents in the Senate (1914), p. 423; Crandall, Treaties, their Making 
and Enforcement (2d ed.), p. 84. The provision for removing the injunc- 
tion of secrecy was added by the amendment of March 6, 1888), and it 
has not since been materially modified. In 1885 the Senate Committee 
on Rules, reporting on the operation of this rule, stated “ that it extends 
the injunction of secrecy to each step in the consideration of treaties, 
including the fact of ratification; that no modification of this clause of 
the rules ought to be made; that secrecy as to the fact of ratification 
of a treaty may be of the utmost importance, and ought not to be re- 
moved except by order of the Senate or until it has been made public by 
proclamation of the Executive.” (17 CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD, p. 77.) 
While “there is no inflexible rule requiring closed doors,” yet “it has 
been the almost uniform practice of the Senate since the organization of 
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the Congress to consider treaties, presidential nominations, and confi- 
dential communications from the President and the heads of the execu- 
tive departments within closed doors.” (Gilfry, Precedents in the Sen- 
ate (1914), p. 247.) 

When the Constitution was being adopted secret treaties and secret 
negotiations between governments had not been proscribed by public 
opinion as they are to-day. Throughout the Federalist it was assumed 
that treaties should be kept secret, at any rate until they were finally 
brought into force. (See the Federalist (ed. by Lodge, 1888), p. 469.) 
It was argued that this was possible in the Senate and not possible in 
the House of Representatives, and for this reason the constitutional 
provision was defended requiring the “advice and consent” of the 
former body only. The earlier sessions of the Senate were held behind 
closed doors, and it was not until 1794 that this practice was abandoned. 
(Gilfry, Precedents in the Senate, p. 248. By 1797 “it had become the 
usual custom to order treaties to be printed in confidence for the use of 
the Senate.” Hayden, the Senate and Treaties, 1789-1817 (1920), p. 
107. Apparently no treaties were made between 1789 and 1794. But- 
ler, The Treaty-Making Power (1902), p. 420.) In that year a rule was 
adopted providing that on the motion of any Senator, seconded by 
another, the doors might be closed for dealing with any matter requiring 
secrecy. (This is the effect of what is now Rule XXXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate.) Under a special “injunction of secrecy” the 
Jay treaty was considered by the Senate in 1795 (1 Senate Journal of 
Executive Proceedings, p. 178); the Senate’s action in not publishing 
the Jay treaty was “ because they thought it the affair of the President 
to do as he thought fit.” (Alexander Hamilton, quoted in Hayden, op. 
cit. p. 90.) When the present rule was adopted in 1800 .there was this 
background of thought and precedent to justify it, and in a Senate com- 
posed of but 26 Members it was a relatively simple thing to maintain 
the secrecy thought to be necessary. (For an account of the violation 
of the injunction of secrecy with reference to the Jay treaty see 
Hayden, op. ‘cit. p. 89.) 

PRACTICE OF THE EXECUTIVE 


A rule of the Senate is not binding on the President. (In an interest- 
ing note on Government by Secret Diplomacy, Dean John H. Wig- 
more has recently stated that the Department of State “is not allowed 
by the Senate” to print or make public a duly signed treaty until after 
the Senate removes “ the injunction of secrecy.” 23 Illinois Law Review 
(1929), p. 689. But it is submitted that the Senate has not power to 
forbid such action by the Executive.) Yet it has long been the practice 
of the Executive to withhold the texts of treaties signed on behalf of 
the United States from publication pending final action by the Senate. 
It is therefore the Senate and not the President which usually decides 
when the time has come, prior to ratification by the President, for a 
treaty text to be published. This decision may be taken by the Senate’s 
resolution that its own consideration of the treaty shall be in public 
and not in executive session (such a resolution must be adopted in 
executive session, according to a precedent followed on January 15, 1912, 
with reference to the arbitration treaty with Great Britain. See Gilfry, 
Precedents of the Senate, p. 253) ; or, as is more often the case, it may 
be due to the Senate’s ordering the “injunction of secrecy" to be re- 
moved before or after it has voted to give its advice and consent to 
ratification. In either event, according to the present practice, the 
text of the trenty will then be published in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
(This is the present practice, but it seems to be recent in origin.) The 
function this assumed by the Senate and acquiesced in by the President 
may be defended as a method of orderly procedure, assuring to the 
Senate the privilege of learning of the text of a treaty from the Presi- 
dent and not from the newspapers, and protecting the Senate in the 
exercise of its constitutional power to give or withhold advice and 
consent before the treaty text has been published. If these reasons 
seem convincing on Capitol Hill, they may be less so at the other end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. But the President has observed this rule of 
courtesy without challenge for many years out of “deference to the 
Senate’s procedure.” 

The practice is not uniform, however. When a great public interest is 
aroused, the text of a treaty signed on behalf of the United States is 
often published before it is submitted to the Senate. This is frequently 
the case in recent years with respect to multipartite instruments. The 
text of the Paris pact for the renunciation of war was published by the 
Department of State without objection by the Senate as soon as it was 
signed, on August 28, 1928. So, also, the texts of the inter-American 
conciliation and arbitration treaties, signed at Washington on January 5, 
1929, were at once released for publication. Even bipartite treaties 
are sometimes published after signature and before action by the Senate. 
(Foster refers to “ the fisheries treaty of 1888" as having been “ acted 
upon in open Senate.” John W. Foster, The Practice of Diplomacy 
(1906), p. 279. The text of this treaty had previously been published 
in Canada. 2 Butler, Treaty-Making Power (1902), p. 380.) Under 
the existing practice it may prove difficult for the Executive to follow 
either course, and friction with the Senate has sometimes resulted. 
When the conditions of peace were presented to the German representa- 
tives at Paris on May 7, 1919, it was decided by the supreme council, 
against the insistence of M. Clemenceau, that only a summary should 
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be published. (Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Set- 
tlement, I, pp. 157-160.) President Wilson's failure to communicate 
these conditions of peace to the Senate was severely criticized in that 
body. (58 CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, pp. 157 ff, 558-561.) By early 
June, 1919, copies had reached the United States, and on June 9, 1919, 
Senator Bora read the conditions of peace into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. (Ibid., pp. 802-857.) Objection was made by Senator Swan- 
SON on the basis of Rule XXXVI, paragraph 3, but was overruled by the 
Presiding Officer (Ibid., p. 799. See 70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Ppp. 
2754 ff); clearly the rule had no application. The treaty of Versailles 
was signed on June 28, 1919, and the text was made public at the time; 
when it was submitted to the Senate by the President on July 10, 1919, 
it seems to have been generally assumed to be unnecessary to remove 
the “injunction of secrecy’ and the debate was held in public session. 


SECRECY WITH REFERENCE TO NOMINATIONS 


Senate Rule XXXVI, paragraph 3, concerning secrecy of treaties is 
to be compared with its Senate Rule XXXVIII, paragraph 2, concern- 
ing the secrecy of “all information communicated or remarks made by 
a Senator when acting upon nominations,” as well as of “all votes upon 
any nomination.” The latter has frequently been the subject of criti- 
cism. In 1886 a determined effort was made to change it. (See 17 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 966, 1192, 2610, 6308; 70 id., p. 2607.) 
Recently Senator Norris has vigorously attacked it (GgorcE W. Norris, 
Secrecy in the Senate, The Nation, May 5, 1926, vol. 122, p. 498, sec. 
also, Dorman B. Eaton, Secret Sessions of the Senate (1886)), and on 
January 28, 1929, Senator Jones proposed that it be amended by 
adding to Rule XXXVIII the following new paragraph (No. 7): 

“ Hereafter nominations shall be considered in open executive session 
unless the Senate in closed executive session shall by a two-thirds vote 
determine that any particular nomination shall be considered in closed 
executive session, and in that case paragraph 2 of this rule shall apply 
to such nomination and its consideration.” 

This proposal was debated in the Senate on January 31, 1929 (70 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 2603-2613), but no action was taken con- 
cerning it. 

It seems even more important that Rule XXXVI should be amended, 
and perhaps in the direction of Senator JONES’s proposal as to Rule 
XXXVIII. Much water has passed over the dam since the Senate rule 
was adopted 129 years ago. ‘The attitude toward secrecy in public 
affairs, and especially in treaty relations, has been radically changed. 
Fifty-five countries have committed themselves to have no secret treaties 
or engagements. (In article 18 of the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. See Manley O. Hudson, Registration and Publication of 
Treaties, this journal, vol. 19, p. 273.) For the United States there 
is no temptaiion to keep engagements secret after they are finally con- 
cluded. (An “ additional secret article’? was added to the treaty with 
Mexico of February 2, 1848. Cf., 3 Stat. 472; David Hunter Miller, 
Secret Statutes of the United States (1918). See also David Hunter 
Miller, My Diary at the Conference of Paris, vol. 2, p. 337.) Secrecy 
may therefore be eliminated, cr at any rate, reduced, in the process by 
which our treaties are made. Before a treaty is signed the negotiations 
may have to be withheld from the public, though recently a good ex- 
ample was set in the negotiation of the Paris pact for renunciation of 
war, which was conducted in the open. But once a treaty has been 
signed it would be only very exceptional circumstances which might 
call for withholding the text from publication. Whether those circum- 
stances exist can better be determined by the executive who is familiar 
with the preliminary negotiations than by the Senate. (Of course, 
there might be cases in which the government of the other party to 
the treaty would desire that the text be withheld from _ publication 
pending ratification.) If the President and Secretary of State should 
find no impelling reasons which call for keeping the text of a signed 
treaty secret, then its text should be released at once; and it is in line 
with the duty of the Department of State to educate public opinion 
on our relations with other states to make the text available to those 
who are interested. (In rare cases the texts of international conven- 
tions are published by other departments of the Government than the 
Department of State. Thus, the text of the Convention on the Pro- 
tection of Literary and Artistic Works, signed at Rome June 2, 1928, 
was published in the 1928 report of the register of copyrights, by the 
Copyright Office of the Library of Congress.) This is even more im- 
portant where a multipartite treaty is concerned and where people in 
other countries are likely to have available texts not available in the 
United States, as is true of the Convention on Protection of Industrial 
Property of November 6, 1925. (On February 25, 1929, the injunction 
of secrecy was removed from the slavery convention signed at Geneva 
on September 25, 1926, when the Senate consented to accession to 
that convention. (70 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4311.) As the text of 
the convention has been public since September 25, 1926, having been 
published by the League of Nations’ secretariat and by various other 
bodies, there is a touch of irony in this removal of the injunction of 
secrecy.) 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


It may be necessary for the Senate to have provisions in its rules 
for its own consideration of treatics when it is asked for advice and 
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consent to their ratification. Even with the text made public the 
Senate might desire to debate a particular treaty in closed executive 
session. That case will be the exception and not the rule, however, and 
the rule of 1800 ought to be changed to make it so. (Rule XXXVII, 
par. 3, of the Senate’s Standing Rules now reads: “ All treaties con- 
cluded with Indian tribes shall be considered and acted upon by the 
Senate in its open or legislative session, unless the same shall be 
transmitted by the President to the Senate in confidence, in which case 
they shall be acted upon with closed doors.”) At the present time the 
Senate will usually consider in public any treaty in which the public 
manifests much interest, while treaties of no general popular concern, 
such as those dealing with the protection of industrial property, will be 
relegated to executive session. The rule ought to be that all treaties 
will be considered in public unless the President submits a particular 
treaty in confidence or unless the Senate specially determines that a 
particular treaty should be considered otherwise. 

The writer presents, therefore, two suggestions: 

(1) That for the creation of the public opinion upon which our 
Government’s policy depends the President and Secretary of State 
adopt it as a policy to publish the texts of all treaties as soon as they 
are signed, unless special circumstances in any case necessitate the 
maintenance of secrecy until a treaty can be ratified. 

(2) That the Senate rules be amended by the Senate to provide 
that all treaties which may be submitted for the advice and consent of 
the Senate shall be considered in open executive session unless under 
Rule XXXV the Senate shall determine that a particular treaty shall 


‘be considered in closed executive session. 


These suggestions would still leave it possible for the President in a 
rare case to submit a treaty for the advice and consent of the Senate 
as a confidential communication, and for the Senate to deal with it in 
closed executive session. 


THE NARCOTIC PROBLEM 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask 
to have printed in the Recorp some conclusions reached by the 
Eastern Medical Society of the City of New York in regard to 
the narcotie problem. 

There being no objection, the paper was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


New York, May 77, 1929. 
Hon. Dr. Royat S. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Simm: A meeting for the purpose of studying the narcotic 
problem was held at the Hotel Brevoort, New York City, on Friday 
evening, April 12, 1929, under the auspices of the Eastern Medical 
Society, one of the oldest and largest medical organizations in New 
York, consisting of over 1,300 physicians. 

The meeting was addressed by the following speakers, each an 
authority in his branch of the subject: Hon. Charles H. Tuttle, in 
charge of the criminal division; Mr. George J. Mintzer, assistant 
United States attorney; Mr. George W. Cunningham, chief of the 
narcotic division of New York; Col. Arthur Woods, assessor, advisory 
committee on narcotics, League of Nations; also many prominent 
physicians of New York. 

The conclusions of the meeting were: 

1. That the narcotic problem is a very serious menace to the 
Nation. 

2. That there is no means of finding out the exact extent of addic- 
tion in the United States; that the estimate of 100,000 is much too 
small. 

8. That there is no cure for the disease. 

4, That drug addiction is continually increasing, each addict creat- 
ing many new ones. 

5. That drug addicts form a major part of the criminal element of 
our country. 

6. That the apprehension and conviction of the smugglers and large 
sellers of narcotics, while most desirable, is impossible. 

7. That the apprehension and sentencing to jail of the small “ dope 
peddlers ” is useless as a deterrent. 

8. That the narcotics are manufactured in eight countries and in 
less than 50 factories, all known to the authorities. 

9. That unless the supply is controlled at the source all internal 
methods of control and prosecution are useless. 

10. That, in the opinion of Col. Arthur Woods, a world authority 
on this subject, the control of the manufacture of the drug in the 
countries referred to would immediately solve the narcotic problem. 

We therefore urge you to exert your offices to call another World 
Conference on Narcotics, so that the United States may lead the 
world in eradicating forever this serious menace to humanity. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry ConEen, M. D., 
President Eastern Medical Socicty. 


SALE OF MORTGAGE BONDS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, a few days ago I offered 
a resolution proposing an investigation of certain mortgage com- 
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panies in the District of Columbia. Since that time the situa- 
tion has developed which I shall state. 

It is unfortunate that this endeavor to get the proper facts 
relative to certain financing in the District of Columbia is being 
used by questionable and improper men posing as security and 
bond dealers, in many instances, to further victimize the unfor- 
tunate investor. 

A letter has been received in Washington from a doctor in 
Chicago reading: 

This morning I received a telephone call alleged to be long distance 
from Washington, advising that the F. H. Smith Co, is about to be 
indicted by the Senate of the United States for pyramiding loans, and 
requesting that I forward to the informant, Lee & Co., 306 Hill Building, 
Washington, D. C., immediately, all of the bonds issued by the F. H. 
Smith Co. which I hold, in order to get as much out of them as 
possible before the said investigation develops. 


The Lee & Co. is a device of one William Lee Moffatt, a 
notorious promoter of Washington who has been under indict- 
ment. 

Almost immediately after the breaking of the publicity on 
the F. H. Smith Co., another company in Washington, the 
Finance & Trading Co., located at 1108 Sixteenth Street NW., 
sent out special-delivery circulars, 

The Finance & Trading Co. is headed by one Patrick H. Len- 
non, a notorious peddler of blue-sky securities and a former 
inmate of the Elmira (N. Y.) Penitentiary because of fraud 
activities in New York. 

These instances indicate that a warning is necessary to the 
people of the country who have purchased first-mortgage securi- 
ties, not to permit strangers to frighten them and to be sure that 
before they sacrifice their present holdings, or trade for some 
other security, they investigate first. 

The old game of switching the investor from one security to 
an inferior one is well known, and it is not the purpose of the 
proposed congressional inquiry to add fodder to such schemers. 
Persons who hold Smith bonds or other securities now being 
criticized should certainly not be frightened into taking the 
advice of questionable persons who have selfish purposes, but 
should make a sound investigation of their holdings. This may 
be accomplished through their banks, through reputable invest- 
ment bankers, or through better-business bureaus. The latter 


organizations exist in forty-odd of the larger cities throughout 
the country. 


I wish, Mr. President, to call the especial attention of the 


Post Office Department to the situation. I think a fraud order 
should be issued against these outfits at once. I also think that 
the Department of Justice should take action. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] 
how the investigation is proceeding? It seems to me under these 
circumstances we need quick action. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], if he will yield, I desire to 
answer the question the Senator from Iowa has propounded 
with a brief statement of what I consider to be the problems 
involved. 

So far as I am concerned, it is not my purpose to undertake 
to indict anyone, either to convict them or find them not guilty; 
that rests with the Department of Justice. Some of the other 
problems to which the Senator has referred rest with the Post 
Office Department. But I have observed, Mr. President, that the 
District of Columbia has no adequate legislation either for the 
protection of the honest business man or of the innocent pur- 
chaser. There is no law in the District of Columbia to protect 
the honest business man against crooked financial operators; 
there is no law to protect the innocent purchaser of securities; 
there is no law to prohibit unethical and fraudulent practices in 
the sale of real estate; there is no law that gives to a debtor in 
the District of Columbia the right to appear in court to present 
a defense against a foreclosure. A foreclosure in the District 
of Columbia of a mortgage or a trust deed or a contract of 
purchase is done by publication, even without the opportunity 
for redemption. Moreover, the laws relating to usury in the 
District of Columbia are so defective that some financial opera- 
tors may take from a widow as a commission 20 per cent of the 
loan she obtains upon her little home. 

These financial operators have gone so far as to inflate the 
valuation of properties within the District of Columbia until 
they have skyrocketed, with the result that honest men engaged 
in dealing in real-estate securities, in loaning money, in financing 
legitimate business enterprises, are constantly met by the crooked 
operations of crooked men and crooked institutions. 

So far as I am concerned, I propose to ascertain what are the 
defects in the system in the District of Columbia and to indict a 
bad system and mend it if possible, I have called a meeting of 
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the subcommittee for to-morrow at 11 o’clock in executive session 
to determine the procedure we shall follow. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I desire to say that I have here circulars of this 
Finance & Trading Co. which I have mentioned, together with 
the envelope in which they sent them through the mails. Those 
I will hold available for the Post Office Department. 

EVASION OF TAXES BY STOCK COMPANIES 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on April 25 I wrote a letter 
to Commissioner Blair, of the Internal Revenue Bureau, in ref- 
erence to article 574 of regulations 74 of the income tax law of 
1928. Under date of May 16 I have his reply to the questions 
asked and I desire to put the two letters into the Recorp. 

In this connection I wish to call these letters especially to the 
attention of the chairman of the Finance Committee, the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and I hope that something 
may be done in the next revenue bill to correct the situation that 
is apparent from them. 

It appears from the letters that practically all of the great 
mergers and consolidations of stock companies in this country 
are consummated without the payment of any taxes to the Gov- 
ernment. I want to call the especial attention of the chairman 
and members of the Finance Committee to these two letters, and 
I hope that they may be read. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

- APRIL 25, 1929. 
Hon. Davip H. Brarr, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. COMMISSIONER: I desire to call your attention to page 
165, article 574, of regulations 74, income tax, of the revenue act of 
1928. 

“The act provides that no gain or loss shall be recognized if, in pur- 
suance of a plan of reorganization, stock or securities in a corporation 
a party to a reorganization are exchanged solely for stock or securities 
in such corporation or in another corporation a party to the reorganiza- 
tion, or if, in pursuance of a reorganization plan, a corporation a party 
to a reorganization exchanges property solely for stock or securities in 
another corporation a party to the reorganization.” 

Subsection 4, on page 165, provides: 

“The transfer by the X Corporation of a part of its assets to the 
Y Corporation where immediately after the transfer the X Corpora- 
tion or its shareholders or both are in control of the Y Corporation.” 

Page 167, subsection B of section 112 of the revenue act, article 577, 
of 1928, provides: 

“A transfer by a corporation of all or a part of its assets to another 
corporation if immediately after the transfer the transferor or its stock- 
holders or both are in control of the corporation to which the assets are 
transferred.” 

Will you kindly advise me whether, in the execution of this law, you 
are following the law itself or following your regulations? If you are 
following the regulations, then any corporation may sell its assets for 
stocks or securities of another corporation and escape taxation entirely. 
Will you kindly advise me if this is the practice of the department? I 
will greatly appreciate it if you will give the reason why you have 
changed the law. 

To illustrate it: If you were following the regulations, then a cor- 
poration, A, could sell a piece of its real estate, being a part of its 
assets, to another corporation, B, organized for the purpose of receiving 
it, for stocks or securities without having to pay any taxes. Immedi- 
ately, that corporation thus formed can sell all of its assets to another 
corporation for stocks and bonds, and the sellers in both instances could 
profit without paying any taxes. I am informed that this is constantly 
done. Surely, it is in violation of the law whether it is in violation of 
your regulations or not, and the purpose of this letter is to find out 
whether or not under your regulations you are allowing these transac- 
tions to escape taxation. 

Second. It has been claimed in some quarters that by reason of your 
construction of the exemptions under the head of reorganizations or 
mergers that stock sales in enormous suits escape taxation entirely. It 
is claimed that if these transactions were taxed in accordance with the 
intention of the law and not allowed to escape because of the interpreta- 
tion of the words “ reorganization ” and “ consolidation,” the amount of 
revenue arising to the Government by reason of such transaction would 
amount to several hundred millions of dollars a year. 

Can your bureau furnish me any estimate of what the revenue to the 
Government would be annually but for these evasions, apparently al- 
lowed by your regulations? 

Third. Has this matter ever been considered by your bureau and has 
your bureau ever made any recommendation to Congress in reference to 
a change of law, so that sales of stock for profit, thus evasively carried 
on, should be taxed? : 

I will greatly appreciate your early attention to this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH MCKELLAaR. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 16, 929, 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: I have your letter of April 25, 1929, in which you 
question the correctness of the following provisions of article 574 of 
Regulations 74: 

“The act provides that no gain or loss shall be recognized if, in 
pursuance of a plan of reorganization, stock or securities in a corpora- 
tion a party to a reorganization are ‘exchanged solely for stock or securi- 
ties in such corporation or in another corporation a party to the reorgan- 
ization, or if, in pursuance of a reorganization plan, a corporation a 
party to a reorganization exchanges property solely for stock or securi- 
ties in another corporation a party to the reorganization. If two or 
more corporations reorganize, for example, by— 

. * . * + * 

“(4) The transfer by the X Corporation of a part of its assets to the 
Y Corporation where immediately after the transfer the X Corporation 
or its shareholders or both are in control of the Y Corporation—then no 
taxable income is reccived from the transaction by the X Corporation 
* * * if the sole consideration received by the corporations is stock 
or securities of the Y Corporation * * *.” [Italics supplied.] 

The first sentence of article 574, above quoted, is merely a restate- 
ment of the provisions of section 112(b) (3) and (4) of the revenue act 
of 1928, which read: 

“(3) Stock for stock on reorganization : No gain or loss shall be recog- 
nized if stock or securitics in a corporation a party to a reorganization 
are, in pursuance of the plan of reorganization, exchanged solely for 
stock or securities in such corporation or in anotber corporation a party 
to the reorganization. 

“(4) Same—Gain of corporation. No gain or loss shail be recognized 
if a corporation a party to a reorganization exchanges property, in pur- 
suance of the plan of reorganization, solely for stock or securities in 
another corporation a party to the reorganization.” 

Certainly, then, there can be no question as to the correctness of the 
first sentence of article 574. 

The second sentence of article 574, above quoted, to which you refer 
in your letter is merely an application of section 112 (b) (4), supra, and 
section 112 (i) of the 1928 act, which latter section provides that, as 
used in section 112— 

“The term ‘reorganization’ means * * * (B) a transfer by a 
corporation of all or a part of its assets to another corporation if im- 
mediately after the transfer the transferor or its stockholders or both 
are in control of the corporation to which the assets are transferred 
* * *.” (Italics supplied.) 

It will be noted that the word “or” is used, that the provisions of 
section 112 (i) are in the disjunctive, and that the section provides in 
unambiguous language that the term “ reorganization” means a trans- 
fer by a corporation of all of its assets to another corporation or a 
transfer by a corporation of a part of its assets to another corporation 
(either alternative coming without any possible question within the 
terms of the statute), if immediately after the transfer the transferor 
or its stockholders or both are in control of the corporation to which 
the assets are transferred. Therefore the second sentence of article 574 
of Regulations 74, in providing that the “transfer by the X Corpora- 
tion of a part of its assets to the Y Corporation where immediately 
after the transfer the X Corporation or its shareholders or both are in 
control of the Y Corporation” is a reorganization, and that in such 
case no taxable income is received from the transaction by the X Cor- 
poration if the sole consideration received by the X Corporation is 
stock or securities of the Y Corporation, can not be open to the slightest 
doubt or question in respect to its correctness or validity. Since sec- 
tion 112 (i) of the revenue act of 1928 includes within the term “ re- 
organization” a transfer by a corporation of a part of its assets to 
another corporation which is immediately thereafter in the control of 
the transferor or its stockholders or both, as well as a transfer by a 
corporation of all of its assets to another controlled corporation, that 
portion of the second sentence of article 574 to which you refer in your 
letter, in covering the former of the two situations, comes strictly 
within the express terms of the statute. 

In regard to reorganization transactions falling within the provi- 
sions of article 574, since the provisions of that article to which you 
refer do not go in any respect beyond the revenue act itself, you are 
advised that such transactions are always treated under the practice 
of the department in accordance with the strict provisions of the act 
itself, If a corporation transfers a part of its assets to another cor- 
poration solely for stock or securities in.such other corporation where 
immediately after the transfer the transferor corporation or its stock- 
holders or both are in control of the corporation to which the assets 
are transferred, the department holds that no gain or loss is recognized 
to the transferor corporation, because the transaction falls clearly 
within the provisions of section 112 (b) (4) and section 112 (i) of the 
revenue act of 1928, 

You state in your letter: 

“To illustrate it, if you were following the regulations, then a cor- 
poration A could sell a piece of its real estate, being a part of its 
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assets, to another corporation, B, organized for the purpose of receiving 
it, for stocks or securities without having to pay any taxes. Immedi- 
ately that corporation thus formed can sell all of its assets to another 
corporation for stocks and bonds, and the sellers in both instances 
could profit without paying any taxes. I am informed that this is con- 
stantly done, Surely it is in violation of the law whether it is in 
violation of your regulations or not, and the purpose of this letter ig 
to find out whether or not under your regulations you are allowing 
these transactions to escape taxation.” 

If in the cases you give it is assumed, first, that the stocks and bonds 
received are those of the transferee corporation, and second, that im- 
mediately after the transfer the transferor corporation or its stock- 
holders or both are in control of the corporation to which the assets 
are transferred, you are correct that there would be no recognition of 
gain or loss to the transferor corporation, These two assumptions bring 
into the cases the conditions which the revenue act and the regulations 
following the act require shall be present if the transfers are to be 
regarded as nontaxable. When these conditions are present, the real 
reason why the transfers are nontaxable is because section 112 of the 
revenue act of 1928 expressly makes them so. 

Section 112 (b) (4), in providing that no gain or loss shall be recog- 
nized in certain instances as the result of transfers of property by a 
corporation solely for stock or securities, is similar to section 203 (b) (3) 
of the revenue act of 1924, in respect of which section the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance in its report on the revenue bill of 1924 said (p. 14): 

“Congress has heretofore adopted the policy of exempting from tax 
the gain from exchanges made in connection with a reorganization in 
order that ordinary business transactions will not be prevented on ac- 
count of the provisions of the tax law. If it is necessary for this reason 
to exempt from tax the gain realized by the stockholders, it is even more 
necessary to exempt from tax the gain realized by the corporation.” 

As to the claim that reorganization transactions have not been taxed 
by the Treasury but “ allowed to escape because of the interpretation of 
the words ‘reorganization’ and ‘consolidation,’ you are advised 
that the Treasury has strictly followed the revenue acts in interpreting 
those terms, but that Congress itself has directed that those terms be 
given a broad interpretation by providing that: 

“The term ‘reorganization’ means (a) a merger or consolidation 
(including the acquisition by one corporation of at least a majority of 
the voting stock and at least a majority of the total number of shares 
of all other classes of stock of another corporation, or substantially 
all the properties of another corporation); or (b) a transfer by a 
corporation of all or a part of its assets to another corporation if 
immediately after the transfer the transferor or its stockholders, or 
both, are in control of the corporation to which the assets are trans- 
ferred; or (c) a recapitalization; or (d) a mere change in identity, 
form, or place of organization, however effected.” (Sec. 112 (i), rev- 
enue act of 1928; sec. 203 (h), revenue acts of 1926 and 1924.) 

The Senate Committee on Finance in its report on the revenue Dill 
of 1924, in explanation of the provisions of the reorganization section 
(sec. 203) of the bill, indicates (p. 17) its purpose to broaden the 
definition of the term “ reorganization ” and sets forth (pp. 17 and 18) 
the general policy and theory which lead to the enactment of those pro- 
visions. The report says: 

“Subdivision (h) (1)” of the revenue bill of 1924 “contains a defi- 
nition of reorganization which corresponds to the definition contained 
in section 202 (c) (2) of the existing law. The only change in the 
definition is to include within its terms the case of qa transfer by a 
corporation of all or a part of its assets to another corporation if 
immediately after the transfer the transferor or its stockholders, or 
both, are in control of the corporation to which the assets are trans- 
ferred. This is a common type of reorganization and clearly should be 
included within the reorganization provisions of the statute. 

* * * * * : * 


“* * * The provisions of section 203 of the bill that no gain or 
loss is recognized from certain exchanges do not grant an exemption 
and are not so intended. These provisions are based upon the theory 
that the types of exchanges specified in section 203 are merely changes 
in form and not in substance, and consequently should not be consid- 
ered as effecting a realization of income at the time of the exchange. 
In other words, these provisions result not in an exemption from tax 
but in a postponement of tax until the gain is realized by a pure sale 
or by such an exchange as amounts to qa pure sale. It follows, there- 
fore, that in the case of such an exchange the property received should 
be considered as taking the place of the property exchanged. * * *” 

It is impossible to estimate what additional taxes would be collected 
had Congress not enacted the reorganization provisions in the revenue 
acts, since the statutes, in providing that the gain on these reorgani- 
zation transactions shall not be recognized, have made it unnecessary 
for taxpayers to report these items on their returns. There are, there- 
fore, no available sources of information on that subject. Furthermore, 
it is quite obvious that many of the transactions would never have 
taken place had they been taxable. 

The Treasury Department has accepted the reorganization provisions 
of the revenue acts as they now stand as being in accord with sound 
policy (see extract from Finance Committee report quoted above), and 
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has made no specific recommendations as to any changes in those pro- 
visions since their enactment in the revenue act of 1924. 

I regret the necessity of writing a reply of this length, but the pro- 
visions in which you are 
seems to me desirable to place before you a rather complete explanation 
of them. 

Very truly yours, 
D. H. BLAtr, Commissioner. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 
A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 


gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 36) 


to amend Public Resolution No. 89, Seventieth Congress, second 
session, approved February 20, 1929, entitled “ Joint resolution 
to provide for accepting, ratifying, and confirming the cessions 
of certain islands of the Samoan group to the United States, 


and for other purposes,” and it was signed by the Vice President. | 


ACQUISITION OF NEWSPAPERS BY POWER TRUST 


Mr. NORRIS addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
nearly two hours— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Nebraska 
has been speaking at great length on a very important subject 
and has been presenting the facts in a very illuminating and 
able manner. I think, therefore, it is appropriate that he 
shculd have an opportunity to catch his breath, and I raise the 
point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Brookhart Greene 
Broussard Hale 
Burton Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale Heflin Pittman 
Deneen Howell Ransdell 
Dill Johnson Reed 
Hdge Jones Robinson, Ind. 
Fess Kean Sackett : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Lighty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. _The Senator from 
Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. TYSON. I ask unanimous consent 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires again to call the 
Senate’s attention to the fact that when a Senator has the floor 
and starts to address the Senate he can not be interrupted for 
the purpose of introducing bills, and so forth, and it is made the 
duty of the Chair to call the attention of the Senate to that 
fact. 
Senator obtaining the floor began to speak. The Chair thinks 
the rule ought to be enforced. The Senator from Nebraska 
will proceed. 

Mr. NORRIS resumed his speech. 
for three hours and a half— 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I make a point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. George in the chair). 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Brookhart 
Asburst Broussard 
Barkley Burton 
Bingham Capper 
Black Caraway 
Blaine . Connally 
Blease Copeland 
Borah Couzens 


Kendrick 
Keyes 
King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


After having spoken in all 


The 


Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 
Fess 
Iletcher 
Frazier 


George 
Gillett 

Glenn 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 

Greene 

Hale 
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Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 


King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Kendrick Patterson 
Keyes Phipps 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Stepbens 
Swanson 


Eighty-seven Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


SUPREME COURT OPINION IN O’FALLON RATE CASE 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Supreme Court of the United 
States to-day decided the O'Fallon railroad case, which is of 
great interest to the country. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the opinion of the court and the dis- 
senting opinions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, was there a minority opinion? 

Mr. DILL. I understand there were two dissenting opinions. 

Mr. MOSES. Did the Senator ask to have both opinions 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. DILL. I did. 

Mr. MOSES. I am 
opinions. 

Mr. DILL. I said “ dissenting opinions.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, all three 
opinions delivered by the court will be printed in the Recorb. 

The opinions are as follows: 


Georce in the chair). 


informed there were two dissenting 


SUPREME CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Nos, 131 and 132—October Term, 1928 


The St. Louis & O'Fallon Railway Co. and Manufacturers’ Railway 
Co., appellants v. The United States of America and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

The United States of America and The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, appellants, t~ The St. Louis & O'Fallon Railway Co. and 
Manufacturers’ Railway Co. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 

Eastern District of Missouri. 


[May 20, 1929] 


Mr. Justice McReynolds delivered the opinion of the Court. 

These are cross appeals from the final decree of fhe District Court, 
Eastern Missouri,—three judges sitting—in a suit to annul an 
Interstate Commerce Commission order, dated February 15, 1927, 
which directed St. Louis and O’Fallon Railway Company to place 
in a reserve fund one-half of its determined excess income for the 
years 1920 (ten months), 1921, 1922 and 1923 (that is half of 
the sum by which the net railway operating income for each of those 
years exceeded six per cent of the ascertained value of property 
devoted to public service) ;~and to pay to the Commission the remain- 
ing one-half with six per cent interest beginning four months after 
termination of the year, i. e., May 1, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. 

Section 15a, added to the Interstate Commerce Act by Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, contains nineteen paragraphs. Of those specially 
important here, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 and 8 are copied in the margin;* 4 and 
6 follows :— 


United States for the 


1“ Section 15a. (1) [This defines the terms employed.] 
“(2) In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reason- 
able rates the Commission shall initiate, modify, establish or adjust 


The Chair has been permitting it to be done until the | such rates so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of such 


rate groups or territories as the Commission may from time to time 
designate) will, under honest, efficient and economical management 
and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, structures and 
equipment, earn an aggregate annual net railway operating income 
equal, as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value 
of the railway property of such carriers held for and used in the 
service of transportation: Provided, That the Commission shall have 
reasonable latitude to modify or adjust any particular rate which it 
may find to be unjust or unreasonable, and to prescribe different 
rates for different sections of the country. 

“(3) The Commission shall from time to time determine and 
make public what percentage of such aggregate property value con- 
stitutes a fair return thereon, and such percentage shall be uniform 
for all rate groups or territories which may be designated by the 
Commission. In making such determination it shall give due con- 
sideration, among other things, to the transportation needs of the 
country and the necessity (under honest, efficient and economical 
management of existing transportation facilities) of enlarging such 
facilities in order to provide the people of the United States with 
adequate transportation: Provided, That during the two years be- 
ginning March 1, 1920, the Commission shall take as such fair re- 
turn a sum equal to 5% per centum, of such aggregate value, but may, 
in its discretion, add thereto a sum not exceeding one-half of one per 
centum of such aggregate value to make prevision in whole or in part 
for improvements, betterments or equipment, which, according to the 
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After an investigation instituted under Section 15a, May 14, 1924, 
for the purpose of determining incomes received by St. Louis and 
O'Fallon Railway Company (The O’Fallon) and Manufacturers’ Rail- 
way Company (The Manufacturers’), asserted to be parts of one sys- 
tem, for the years 1920-1923, the Commission found :—(1) Although 
the stock of both corporations was mostly owned by the Adolph Busch 
Estate and their principal officers were the same, they were not carriers 
operated under common control and management as a single system 
within paragraph 6. (2) The Manufacturers’ had received no excess 
operating income. (3) The value of The O’Fallon’s property devoted 
to public service in 1920 (ten months) was $856,065; in 1921, $875,360; 
in 1922, $978,874; in 1923, $997,236; and during each of those years 
it received net operative income exceeding six per cent upon the stated 
valuation. 

The above-described recapture order followed. 

The cause is properly here under the Judicial Code, as amended 
by Act of February 13, 1925, (U. 8S. C., Title 28, Sec. 345)— 

“Sec. 238. A direct review by the Supreme Court of an interlocu- 
tory or final judgment or decree of a district court may be had where 
it is so provided in the following Acts or parts of Acts, and not 
otherwise: . . . 

“(4) So much of ‘An Act making appropriations for the fiscal year 
1913, and for other purposes,’ approved October 22, 1913, as relates 
to the review of interlocutory and final judgments and decrees in suits 
to enforce, suspend, or set aside orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission other than for the payment of money. .. .” 

The Act of October 22, 1913, (38 Stat. 219, 220) transferred to District 
Courts the jurisdiction granted to the Commerce Court by Act of 
June 18, 1910, (36 Stat. 539); and provided for review by this Court 
of causes embraced therein, The jurisdiction of the Commerce Court 
included— 

“First. All cases for the enforcement, otherwise than by adjudica- 
tion and collection of a forfeiture or penalty or by infliction of criminal 





accounting system prescribed by the Commission, are chargeable to 
capital account. , 

“(5) Inasmuch as it is impossible (without regulation and control 
in the interest of the commerce of the United States considered as 
a whole) to establish uniform rates upon competitive traffic which 
will adequately sustain all the carriers which are engaged in such 
traffic and which are indispensable to the communities to which they 
render the service of transportation, without enabling some of such 
earriers to receive a net railway operating income substantially and 
unreasonably in excess of a fair return upon the value of their 
railway property held for and used in the service of transportation, 
it is hereby declared that any carrier which receives such an income 
so in excess of a fair return, shall hold such part of the excess, as 
hereinafter prescribed, as trustee for, and shall pay it to, the United 
States. 

“(7) For the purpose of paying dividends or interest on its stocks, 
bonds or other securities, or rent for leased roads, a carrier may draw 
from the reserve fund established and maintained by it under the 
provisions of this section to the extent that its net railway operating 
income for any year is less than a sum equal to 6 per centum of 
the value of the railway property held for and used by it in the 
service of transportation, determined as provided in paragraph (6) ; 
but such fund shall not be drawn upon for any other purpose. 

(8) Such reserve fund need not be accumulated and maintained 
by any carrier beyond a sum equal to 5 per centum of the value of 
its railway property determined as herein provided, and when such 
fund is so accumulated and maintained the portion of its excess in- 
come which the carrier is permitted to retain under paragraph (6) 
may be used.by it for any lawful purpose.” 

“(4) For the purpose of this section, such aggregate value of the 
property of the carriers shall be determined by the Commission from 
time to time and as often as may be necessary. The Commission may 
utilize the results of its investigation under section 19a of this Act, 
in so far as deemed by it available, and shall give due consideration 
to all the elements of value recognized by the law of the land for 
rate-making purposes, and shall give to the property investment 
account of the carriers only that consideration which under such law 
it is entitled to in establishing values for rate-making purposes, When- 
ever pursuant to section 19a of this Act the value of the railway prop- 
erty of any carrier held for and used in the service of transportation 
has been finally ascertained, the value so ascertained shall be deemed 


by the Commission to be the value thereof for the purpose of deter- 
mining such aggregate value.” 

“(6) If, under the provisions of this section, any carrier receives 
for any year a net railway operating income in excess of 6 per centum 
of the value of the railway property held for and used by it in the 
service of transportation, one-half of such excess shall be placed in 


a reserve fund established and maintained by such carrier, and the 
remaining one-half thereof shall, within the first four months follow- 
ing the close of the period for which such computation is made, be 
recoverable by and paid to the Commission for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a general railroad contingent fund as here- 
inafter described. For the purposes of this paragraph the value of 
the railway property and the net railway operating income of a group 
of carriers which the Commission finds are under common control 
and management and are operated as a single system, shall be com- 
puted for the system as a whole irrespective of the separate ownership 
and accounting returns of the various parts of such system. In the 
ease of any carrier which has accepted the provisions of section 209 
of this amendatory Act the provisions of this paragraph shall not be 
applicable to the income for any period prior to September 1, 1920. 
The value of such railway property shall be determined by the Com- 
mission in the manner provided in paragraph (4).” 
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punishment, of any order of the Interstate’ Commerce Commission 
other than for the payment of money, 

“Second. Cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend in 
whole or in part any order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
gion. . « .” 


Paragraph (4), Section 238, applies to all those causes formerly 
cognizable by the Commerce Court and reviewable here. The words 
“other than for the payment of money” were taken from clause First, 
Act of 1910, above quoted, and, as there, they delimit the trial court’s 
jurisdiction. They do not inhibit review here of any cause formerly 
cognizable by the Commerce Court. Moreover, the order under con- 
sideration was not merely for payment of money; and the proceeding 
below was to set aside, not to enforce it. . 

Wisconsin Railroad Commission v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. Co., 257 U. 8. 553, and Dayton-Goose Creek Railway Co. v. The 
United States, 263 U. S. 456, point out the general purpose of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, and uphold the validity of Section 15a. 

The Manufacturers’ is a switching road with thirty miles of track 
within St. Louis, Missouri. The O’Fallon—a coal-carrying road—has 
nine miles of main line, all in Illinois, and this connects with The Ter- 
minal Railroad at East St. Louis. Through the latter deliveries are 
made to sundry points in St. Louis, some of which are on The Manu- 
facturers’ line. ‘The distance between the railroad of the O’Fallon 
and the railroad of the Manufacturers’ is abowt 12 miles, and all com- 
munication by rail between the two properties is effected over the 
tracks of the Terminal, including a bridge over the Mississippi River.” 
Both the Commission and the District Court held that the record 
failed to show these two roads were under common control and manage- 
ment and operated as a single system within the meaning of paragraph 
6. We accept their conclusion. 

The Commission directed The O’Fallon to pay 6% interest on the 
recaptured one-half of its ascertained excess net railway operating in- 
come beginning four months from the end of the year during which 
the excess accrued (See. 6). The District Court rightly ruled that as 
the carrier made bona fide denial of any excess under circumstances 
sufficient to justify a contest, no interest should have been imposed for 
any time prior to the final order. Not until then could the carrier 
know what, if anything, it should pay. 

Also, we think the District Court rightly rejected the claim that 
excess earnings were not recapturable unless and until the Com- 
mission had fixed a general level of rates intended to yield fair 
return upon the aggregate value of carrier property either as a 
whole, or in some prescribed rate or territorial group. Congress, 
of course, realized that final valuations would require prodigious 
expenditure of time and effort; but the language concerning re- 
capture indicates that prompt action was expected. Practical ap- 
plication of paragraphs 5 and 6 does not necessarily depend upon 
prior compliance with paragraphs 2 and 3%. The Act should be 
construed so as to carry out the legislative purpose. The proviso 
of paragraph 3 prescribing action to be taken during two years 
beginning March 1, 1920, and the clause of paragraph 6 excepting 
the income of certain roads prior to September 1, 1920, are hardly 
compatible with this claim by the carrier. 

Paragraph 4, Section 15a, directs that in determining values of 
railway property for purposes of recapture the Commission “ shall 
give due consideration to all the elements of value recognized by the 
law of the land for rate-making purposes, and shall give to the 
property investment account of the carriers only that consideration 
which under such law it is entitled to in establishing values for 
rate-making purposes.” This is an express command; and the carrier 
has clear right to demand compliance therewith. United States ex 
rel. Kansas City Southern Railway Co. v. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 252 U. 8. 178. 

“The elements of value recognized by the law of the land for 
rate-making purposes” have been pointed out many times by this 
Court. Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466; Wilcox v. Consolidated Gas 
Co., 212 U. 8S. 19; Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352; South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Service Commission, 262 U. 8. 
276; Bluefield Water Works & Improvement Co. v. Public Service 
Commission, 262 U. S. 679; McCardle v. Indianapolis Water Co., 
272 U. 8S. 400. Among them is the present cost of construction 
or reproduction, 

Thirty years ago, Smyth v. Ames announced (546): 

“We hold, however, that the basis of all calculations as to the 
reasonableness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintaining a 
highway under legislative sanction must be the fair value of the 
property being used by it for the convenience of the public. And in 
order to ascertain that value, the original cost of construction, the 
amount expended in permanent improvements, the amount and market 
value of its bonds and stock, the present as compared with the original 
cost of construction, the probable earning capacity of the property 
under particular rates prescribed by statute, and the sum required 
to meet operating expenses, are all matters for consideration, and are 
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to be given such weight as may be just and right in each case. We 
do not say that there may not be other matters to be regarded in 
estimating the value of the property. What the company is entitled 
to ask is a fair return upon the value of that which it employs for 
the public convenience. On the other hand, what the public is entitled 
to demand is that no more be exacted from it for the use of a public 
highway than the services rendered by it are reasonably worth.” 

In Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Service Commission, 
(287) we said: “It is impossible to ascertain what will amount to a 
fair return upon properties devoted to public service without giving 
consideration to the cost of labor, supplies, ete., at the time the investi- 
gation is made. An honest and intelligent forecast of ‘probable future 
values made upon a view of all the relevant circumstances, is essen- 
tial. If the highly important element of present costs is wholly dis- 
regarded such a forecast becomes impossible. Estimates for tomorrow 
cannot ignore prices of today.” 

The doctrine above stated has been consistently adhered to by this 
Court. 

The report of the Commission is long and argumentative. Much 
of it is devoted to general observations relative to the method and 
purpose of making valuations; many objections are urged to doctrine 
approved by us; and the superiority of another view is stoutly 
asserted. It carefully refrains from stating that any consideration 
whatever was given to present or reproduction costs in estimating the 
value of the carrier's property. Four dissenting Commissioners de- 
clare that reproduction costs were not considered; and the report 
itself confirms their view. Two of the majority avow a like under- 
standing of the course pursued. 

The following from the dissenting opinion of Commissioner Hall, 
concurred in by three others, accurately describes the action of the 
Commission :— 

“In order to determine the value of the O'Fallon property devoted 
to carrier service during the recapture periods, 10 months in the 
year 1920 and the years 1921, 1922, and 1923, we start with a valu- 
ation or inventory date of June 30, 1919. The units in existence on 
that date are known. Original cost of the entire property can not be 
ascertained. As to the man-made units we estimate the cost of 
reproducing them in their condition on that date and in so doing apply 
to the units installed prior to June 30, 1914, the unit prices of 1914, 
representing a fairly consistent price level for the preceding 5 or 10 
years. To like units, installed after June 30, 1914, and prior to 
June 30, 1919, we apply the same prices, but add a sum representing 
price increases on those units during that period. For the third 
period, from June 30, 1919, down to each recapture date, we abandon 
estimate and turn to recorded net cost of additions less retirements. 
On this composite, made up of estimated value for two periods and 
ascertained net cost for the third period, the majority base a con- 
clusion as to value at recapture date of the man-made items. Land 
goes in at its current value as measured by that of neighboring lands. 

“Without summarizing the other processes, all clearly stated in 
the majority report, it will be observed that the rate-making value 
arrived at for the successive recapture periods, as for example the 
year 1923, rests upon 1923 market value of lands; costs of other 
property installed since June 30, 1919; unit prices of 1914, enhanced 
by allowance for increased cost of units installed during June 30, 
1914-1919; and, for the units installed prior to June 30, 1914, con- 
stituting by far the major part of the property, unit prices of 1914 
without any enhancement whatever. As to this major part of the 
carrier’s property devoted to carrier purposes in 1923 no consideration 
is given to costs and prices then obtaining or to increase therein 
Since 1914.” 

In the exercise of its proper function this Court has declared the 
law of the land concerning valuations for rate-making purposes. The 
Commission disregarded the approved rule and has thereby failed 
to discharge the definite duty imposed by Congress. Unfortunately, 
proper heed was denied the timely admonition of the minority— 
“The function of this commission is not to act as an arbiter in 
economics, but as an agency of Congress, to apply the law of the 
land to facts developed of record in matters committed by Congress 
to our jurisdiction.” 

The question on which the Commission divided is this: When seek- 
ing to ascertain the value of railroad property for recapture pur- 
poses, must it give consideration to current, or reproduction, costs? 
The weight to be accorded thereto is not the matter before us. 
No doubt there are some, perhaps many, railroads the ultimate value 
of which should be placed far below the sum necessary for repro- 
duction. But Congress has directed that values shall be fixed upon 
a consideration of present costs along with all other pertinent facts; 
and this mandate must be obeyed. 

It was deemed unnecessary by the Court below to determine 
whether the Commission obeyed the statutory mandate touching 
valuations since the order permitted The O'Fallon to retain an income 
great enough to negative any suggestion of actual confiscation. With 
this we cannot agree. Whether the Commission acted as directed 
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by Congress was the fundamental question presented. If it did not, 


the action taken, being beyond the authority granted, was invalid. 
The only power to make any recapture order arose from the statute. 

The judgment of the court below must be reversed. A decree will 
be entered here annulling the challenged order. 


Reversed. 
Mr. Justice Butler took no part in the consideration or determination 
of this cause. 
—_——— 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Nos. 131 and 132—October Term, 1928 
The St. Louis and O’Fallon Ry. Co., et al., 
States et al. 
United States et al., vs. The St. Louis and O’Fallon Ry. Co., et al. 


Appeal from the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 

Division of the Eastern District of Missouri. 
[May 20, 1929) 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, dissenting. 

The main question for consideration is that of statutory construction. 
By Transportation Act, 1920, February 28, 1920, ce. 91, § 15a, 41 Stat. 
456, 488, Congress delegated to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the duty to establish and maintain rates which will yield “a fair return 
upon the aggregate value of the railway property” of the United 
States. By paragraph 4 thereof, it directs that in ascertaining value 
the Commission shall “give due consideration to all the elements of 
value recognized by the law of the land for rate-making purposes;” 
and shall “ give to the property investment account only that considera- 
tion which under such law it is entitled to in establishing values for 
rate-making purposes.” The report of the Commission, which accom- 
panies the order challenged, declares: “In the methods of valuation 
which we have followed in this proceeding we have endeavored to give 
heed to this direction [that contained in paragraph 4) . . .” Ex- 
cess Income of St. Louis and O’Fallon Ry. Co., 124 I. C. C. 3, 19. 
Speaking for the dissenting members, Mr. Commissioner Hall said: “If 
the law needs change, let those who made it change it. Our duty is 
to apply the law as it stands.” (pp. 63, 64.) And Mr. Commissioner 
Atchison added: “If we anticipate grave results will follow, our re- 
sponsibility will be fully met if we suggest to the Congress, under our 
statutory powers to recommend new legislation to that body, the enact- 
ment of a rule for rate making under the commerce clause which will 
have no such unfavorable effects.” (p. 64.) 

Section 15a makes no specific reference either to the original cost 
of the property, or to prudent investment, or to current reproduction 
cost, or to the then existing price level. Section 19 (a) (the valuation 
provisions of the Act of 1913), to which § 15a refers, directs the 
Commission to report, among other things, “in detail as to each piece 
of property, . the original cost to date, the cost of reproduction 
new, the cost of reproduction less depreciation”; and also “other 
values, and elements of value.” After the enactment of § 15a and 
before entry of the order challenged, it was held in Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. v. Public Service Commission, 262 U. S. 276, a case 
arising under a state law, that the rate-base on which a public utility 
is constitutionally entitled to earn a fair return is the then actual value 
of the property used and useful in the business, not the original cost 
or the amount prudently invested in the enterprise. The Government 
concedés that current reproduction cost is admissible as evidence to 
show present value under § 15a. The carrier concedes now that neither 
Congress, nor the common law, made current reproduction cost the 
measure of value. The question on which the Commission divided is 
this: Did Congress require the Commission when acting under § 15a to 
give, in all cases and in respect to all property, some, if not controlling, 
effect to evidence establishing the estimated current cost of reproduc- 
tion? Or did Congress intend to leave to the Commission the authority 
to determine, as in passing upon other controverted issues of fact, what 
weight, if any, it should give to that evidence? 

The O'Fallon contends, among other things, that the order is confis- 
eatory. The claim is that the order left to the company a return of 
only 4.35 per cent upon the value ascertained in accordance with the 
rule declared in the Southwestern Bell case and McCardle v. Indian- 
apolis Water Co., 272 U. S. 400. If this were true, it would be imma- 
terial whether Congress purported to authorize the course pursued by 
the Commission. But the fact is that, in each of the recapture periods, 
the earnings were so large as to leave, after making the required pay- 
ments to the Commission, about 8 per cent on what the carrier alleged 
was the fair value of the property. The O’Fallon argues that, since the 
statute and the order required it to hold as a reserve one-half of the 
excess over 6 per cent, it is deprived of that property. This is not true. 
The requirement that one-half of the earnings in excess of 6 per cent 
shall be retained by the carrier until the reserve equals 5 per cent of 
the value of the railroad does not deprive the carrier of any property. 
it merely regulates the use thereof. Compare Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Co. v. United States, 231 U. 8S. 423, 453. The provision is one designated 
to secure financial stability ; and is similar to those prescribing sinking 
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funds, depreciation, and other appropriate accounts. Congress may 
regulate the use of railroad property so as to ensure financial as well 
as physical stability. Both are essential to the safety and the service 
of the public. In Dayton-Goose Creek Ry. Co. v. United States, 263 
U. &. 456, 486, where the facts were in this respect identical with those 
in the case at bar, the constitutional validity of the order was sustained. 
If the failure to give to the evidence of current reproduction costs the 
effect claimed for it by the O'Fallon was error, it is not because the 
earrier’s constitutional rights have been invaded, but because the Com- 
mission failed to observe a rule prescribed by Congress for determining 
the amounts to be recaptured and reserved. 

The claim of the O'Fallon is in substance that, since construction 
eosts were higher during the recapture periods than in 1914, the 
order should be set aside, because the Commission failed to find that 
the existing structural property and equipment which had _ been 
acquired before June 30, 1914, was worth more than it had been then.? 
The Commission undertook, as will be shown, to find present actual 
value and, in so doing, both to follow the direction of Congress and 
to apply the rule declared in the Southwestern Bell case. It is 
true that this Court there declared that current reconstruction cost 
is an element of actual value; and that Congress directed the Com- 
mission “to give due consideration to all the elements of value 
recoguized by the law of the land for rate making purposes”. But, 
while the Act required the Commission to consider all such evidence, 
neither Congress nor this Court required it to give to evidence of 
reconstruction cost a mechanical effect or artificial weight. They left 
untrammeled its duty to give to all relevant evidence such probative 
force as, in its judgment, the evidence inherently possesses. The 
Commission concluded that in respect to the evidence of reproduction 
costs the differences between the Southfvestern Bell case and that at 
bar were such as to lead to different results in the two cases. It 
did so mainly because “in the administration of the valuation and 
recapture provisions,” ascertainment of value “is affected by a vast 
variety of considerations that either do not enter into, or are less 
easily perceived in, problems incident to the regulation of local public 
utilities.” (p. 27.) In my opinion the conclusion of the Commission 
are well founded. To make clear the reasons, requires consideration 
of the function of the Commission in applying § 15a and of the problems 
with which it is confronted. 

First. The Commission is a_ fact-finding body. The question 
whether it must give to confessedly relevant facts evidential effect 
is solely one of adjective law. Statutes have sometimes limited the 
weight or effect of evidence. They have often created rebuttable pre- 
sumptions and have shifted the burden of proof. Sut no instance has 
been found where under our law a fact-finding body has been required 
to give to evidence an effect which it does not inherently possess. 
Proof implies persuasion. To compel the human mind to infer in 
any respect that which observation and logic tells us is not true 
interferes with the process of reasoning of the fact-finding body. It 
would be a departure from the unbroken practice to require an artificial 
legal conviction where no real conviction exists.* 

An arbitrary disregard by the Commission of the probative effect 
of evidence would, of course, be ground for setting aside an order, 
as this would be an abuse of discretion, Orders have been set aside 
because entered without evidence;* or because matters of fact had 
been considered which were not in the record;® or because the Com- 
mission excluded from consideration facts and circumstances which 
ought to have been considered ;°® or because it took into consideration 
facts which could not legally influence its judgment.?’ But no case 
has been found in which this Court has set aside an order on the 
ground that the Commission failed to give effect to evidence which 





2See Report of Senate Committee reporting S. 3288, Report No. 307, 
p. 19, 66th Congress, Ist Session: “ The Company reserve fund may be 
drawn upon by the carrier whenever its annual railway operating income 


falls below 6 per cent of the value of the property. The reserve fund 
is, of course, the absolute property of the carrier; and the purpose in 
requiring it to be established and maintained is to give stability to the 
credit of the carrier and enable it to render more efficiently the public 
service in which it is engaged.” 
2The complaint concerns all the structural property and equipment 
acquired before June 80, 1919. But, as nearly all of this had been 
installed before July 1, 1914, the discussion is limited to the property 
acquired before June 30, 1914—the valuation being made on the basis 
of construction costs as of that date. 
’Compare Best on Evidence (seventh English edition) §§ 69, 70; 
Manley v. Georgia, 278 U. 8S. —. 
*See Interstate Commerce Commission v., Union Pacific R. R., 222 
s. 541, 547; Interstate Commerce Commission v. Louisville & Nash- 
227 U. 8. 88, 92; Florida East Coast Ry. v. United States, 
. 167; New England Divisions Case, 261 U. S. 184, 203. 
Interstate Commerce Commission v. Louisville & Nashville R. 
U. 8S. 88, 93; Chicago Junction Case, 264 U. S. 258, 263. 
Texas & Vac. Ry. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 U, 8S. 
Interstate Commerce Commission v. Alabama Midland Ry., 168 
; Interstate Commerce Commission v. Northern Pacific Ry., 216 


East Coast Line v, United States, 234 U. 8S. 167, 187; 
. Co, v. United States, 257 U. S. 247. 
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seemed to the Court to be of probative force, or on the ground that 
the Commission had drawn from the evidence an inference or 
conclusion deemed by the Court to be erroneous. On the con- 
trary, findings of the Commission involving the appreciation or 
effect of evidence have been treated with the deference due to 
those of a tribunal “informed by experience” and “appointed 
by law” to deal with an intricate subject. Illinois Central R, R. Co. 
v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 206 U. 8S. 441, 454. Unless, there- 
fore, Congress required the Commission, not only to consider evi- 
dence of reconstruction cost in ascertaining values for rate making pur- 
poses under § 15a, but also to give, in all cases and in respect to all 
property, some weight to evidence of enhanced reconstruction cost, 
even if that evidence was not inherently persuasive, the Commission was 
clearly authorized to determine for itself to what extent, if any, weight 
should be given to the evidence; and its findings should not be dis- 
turbed by the Court, unless it appears that there was an abuse of dis- 
cretion. 

Second. While current reproduction cost may be said to be an ele- 
ment in the present value of property, in the sense that it is “ evidence 
properly to be considered in the ascertainment of value,’’ Standard Oil 
Co. v. Southern Pacific Co., 268 U, S. 146, 156, it is clear that current 
cost of reproduction higher than the original cost does not necessarily 
tend to prove a present higher value. Often the fact of higher recon- 
struction cost is without any influence on present values. It is common 
knowledge that the current market value of many office buildings and 
residences constructed prior to the World War have failed to reflect 
the greajly increased building costs of recent years, although the need 
of new buildings of like character was being demonstrated by the 
large volume of construction at the higher price level. Many railroads 
built before the World War have never been worth as much as their 
original cost, because high construction cost combined with adverse 
operating conditions and limited traffic have at all times prevented 
their earning, despite reasonable rates, a fair return on the original 
cost. The Puget Sound extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul is a notable example. Many branches, and indeed whole lines 
of railroad, have been scrapped since 1920. Abandonment of 2,439 
miles of ralroad was authorized under paragraph 18 of § 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act between 1920 and 1925; and in the three following 
years 2,010 miles more, These properties had, in the main, become 
valueless for transportation, either because traffic ceased to be available 
or because competitive means of transportation precluded the establish- 


§ Alleged errors of the Interstate Commerce Commission in weighing 
evidence or drawing inferences therefrom have been urged as grounds 
for reversal in many cases. This Court has consistently held that the 
Commission's decisions as to such matters are not the proper subject for 
judicial review. See e. g., Cincinnati, &e. Ry. v. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 206 U. 8S. 142, 154; Illinois Central R. R. v. Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 206 U. 8S. 441; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Illinois Central R. R., 215 U. 8. 442, 470; Los Angeles Switching 
Case, 234 U. S. 294; United States v. New River Co., 265 U. S. 533; 
Western Chemical Co. v, United States, 271 U. 8S. 268; Virginian Ry. v. 
United States, 272 U. 8S. 658; Chi. R. I. & Pac. Ry. v. United States, 
274 U. S. 290; Assigned Car Cases, 274 U. S. 564. The following ex- 
cerpts from recent opinions succinctly express the Court's position in 
the matter :—‘“ The courts will not review determinations of the Com- 
mission made within the scope of its powers or substitute their judg- 
ment for its findings and conclusions.” United States v. New River Co., 
265 U. S. 533, 542. “ To consider the weight of the evidence is beyond 
our province.” Western Chemical Co. v, United States, 271 U. 8S. 268, 
271. “ This Court has no concern with the correctness of the Commis- 
sion’s reasoning, with the soundness of its conclusions, or with the 
alleged inconsistency with findings made in other proceedings before it.” 
Virginian Ry. v. United States, 272 U. S. 658; 565-666. ‘“ But if the 
determination of the commission finds substantial support in the evi- 
dence, the courts will not weigh the evidence nor consider the wisdoin 
of the commission’s action.” Chicago, R. I. & Pac. Ry. v, United 
States, 274 U. S. 29, 33-34, 

®*The Puget Sound Extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway was completed in 1909 at a cost of about $257,000,000. It 
earned, during fifteen years, little more than operating expenses.” As 
late as 1925, its net operating income was “only about one-half of 1 
per cent on this investment.” Investigation of Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. Co., 131 I. C. C. 615, 617, 619, 621. The upset cash price 
fixed by the court in the foreclosure Proceeding was $42,500,000. 
Guaranty Trust Co, v. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry., 15 F. (2d) 434, 443. 

Another striking example of the discrepancy often existing between 
market price or actual value, and reproduction cost is to be found in 
the case of the Detroit, Teledo & Ironton Railroad, which Mr. Ford 
purchased in 1920 for $6,800,000. It was said to have a_ physical 
verge, o* between $16,000,000 and $20,000,000. Railway Age, Vol. 69.1, 
p. 132. 

In an order granting, on March 8, 1929, the application of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. to abandon its Middle Tennessee 
& Alabama branch, which had been in operation more than thirty years, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission said: “ The applicant contends 
that the project was poorly conceived and doomed to failure from the 
outset.” 150 I. C. C. 539, 540. 

“But cost of reproduction obviously does not measure value in the 
sense of what a purchaser would pay for a property. Let the owners 
of the old Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal put their road upon the market 
to prove the Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1121, 
p. 19; 1922, p. 219; 1923, p. 287; 1924, p. 253; 1925, p. 263; 1926, 
p. 286; 1927, p. 294; 1928, p. 298. 

1 Motor Bus and Motor Truck Operation, 140 I. C. C. 685, 727. See 
Annual Reports of the Commission, 1921, p. 19; 1922, p. 219; 1923, p. 
237 ; 1924, p. 253; 1925, p. 263; 1926, p. 286; 1927, p. 204; 1928, p. 298. 
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ment of remunerative rail rates.11 Obviously, no one would contend that 
their actual value just before abandonment was what it originally cost to 
construct them or what it would then have cost to reconstruct them. 

Third. The terms of § 15a and its legislative history preclude 
the assumption that Congress intended by paragraph 4 to deny to 
the Commission in respect to evidence of reconstruction cost the 
discretion commonly exercised in determining what weight, if any, 
shall be given to an evidential fact. In 1920, no fact was more 
prominent in the mind of the public and of Congress than that the 
cost of living was far greater than that prevailing when the exist- 
ing railroads were built.“ But, neither in Transportation Act, 
1920, nor in any Committee report, is there even a suggestion that 
the Commission would be required to give to that fact any effect in 
ascertaining values for rate making purposes under § 15a. If it 
had been the intention of Congress to compel the Commission to in- 
crease values for rate making purposes because the price level had 
risen, it would naturally have incorporated such a direction in the 
paragraph. On the other hand, the Committee reports and _ the 
debates show that the opinion was quite commonly held that 
the actual values were less than the property investment account 
appearing on the books of the carriers; and the proposal made 
by the railroads that the investment account be accepted as the 
mesure of value was resisted as being excessive.“ The property 
investment account in 1920 was about 19 billions of dollars. The 
then reproduction cost of the railroads, applying index figures to 
estimated actual cost, was over 40 billions.“ It is inconceivable that 
Congress, after rejecting property investment account as excessive, 
intended by § 15a to make mandatory on the Commission the con- 
sideration of elements which would give a valuation double that 
which had been rejected, The insertion in § 15a of the provision that 
the Commission “shall give to the property investment account 
of the carriers only that consideration which under the law it is 
entitled to in establishing values for rate making purposes” and the 
rejection of other proposed measures of value show that Congress 
intended not to impose restrictions upon the discretion of the Com- 
mission.* 

Congress did intend to provide a return on the existing railroad 
property which should be only slightly more than that which had 
been enjoyed during the six preceding years. To have required 
that the then price level be reflected in the values to be fixed under 
§ 15a would have resulted in a rate-base of double the property in- 
vestment account of the carriers. For the cost of living was then 
about double prewar prices. The prescribed fair return applied to 


11 Motor competition has to some extent been a factor in such abandon- 


ments. For instances arising since October 31, 
of Potato Creek R. R. Co., 131 I. C. C, 481, 482; Pennsylvania R. R. one 
131 1. C. C. 547, 548; Grand Rapids and Indiana Ry. Co., ea . ¢€ 
345; Spokane, Coeur a’ Alene & Palouse Ry. Co., 138 I. ¢ 722, oF 23: 
Illinois Traction, Inc., 145 I. C. C. 20; Western Re Ry. Co., 145 
I. C. C. 232; Southern Ry. Co., 145 1. C. C. 355; St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry. Co., 145 I. C. C, 379, 383; Pere Marquette Ry. Co., 145 I. C. €. 
560, 561; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co., 145 I. C. C. 698, 699; 
Southern Pacific Co., 145 I. C. C. 705, 707. Compare Hill City Ry. Co., 
150 I. C, C. 159. 

122 Senator Cummins stated that the cost of living was then from 80 to 
100 per cent above prewar prices. 59 Cong. Rec., Part I, p. 129. See, 
also, Senate Committee Hearings, Vol. 148, Part II, p. 277; House Com- 
mittee Hearings, Vol. 232, Part I, pp. 376-377. 

13 Senator Cummins said “I think there are a great many instances in 
which the investment accounts are larger than any possible value that 
could be attributed to the property.” 59 Cong. Rec., Part 1, p. 126. 
“My own judgment is, however, that the value of the properties is less 
than the aggregate investment accounts . pp. 135-136. For 
other expressions of opinion to the same effect see pp. 224, 228, 905. 
Senator Cummins stated that the aggregate of the investment accounts 
was about $19,000,000,000. (p. 127.) See also p. 130. Compare Mr, 
Esch, 50 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Part 4, p. 3269. 

“The Commission says (124 I. C. C. 39): “In this connection it is 
significant that when the legislation’ of 1920, of which § 15a is a part, 
was under congressional consideration there was offered in behalf of 
the carriers a proposed bill in which their recorded investment in 
road and equipment was made the sole element in the determination 
of the rate base. It is also worthy of note that when the legislation 
of 1920 was under such consideration a representative of this com- 
mission on September 26, 1919, in response to a question, publicly 
informed the congressional committee that he knew of no warrant 
for an assumption ‘that the commission will base the value of the 
property wholly or in part on present prices.’ ” 

The investment in road and equipment as stated on the books of 
the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient R. R. Co. (of Kansas) as of June 
30, 1919, was §$: 22.190, 935. The final valuation by the Commission as 
of that date was $6,453,528, After that date $1,064,782 was expended 
for additions and bette rments, making a total value of $7,518,310. 
The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of Texas (with expenditures for 
additions) was valued at $6,854,522. Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. Co., 185 I. C. C. 217; Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Reorganiza- 
tion, 145 I. C. C. 329, 344. These properties, with an aggregate book 
valne of $29,045.457 were vaiued by the Commission at $14,372,832 
and, with 320 miles of road in Mexico added, were purchased by the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. for $14,507,500. a Control of 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Ry, Co., 145 IL cc & 


16 Excess Income of St. Louis and O’Fallon Ry. Co., 124 I. C. C. 3, 32. 

17 Contemporary opinion of the railroads to this effect was expressed 
in their behalf in the hearings held before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on March 22—24, 1920 (Hearings, In re: § 422 of the 
Transportation Act, Ex parte 71, p. 184). 


1927, see Abandonment 
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such a rate base would have produced more than double the average 
net earnings from operation of the several properties during the 
three years preceding federal control; more than double the amount 
which the carriers agreed to accept under the Federal Contral Act, 
March 21, 1918, c. 25, § 1, 40 Stat. 451, as fair compensation for 
the use of their property; more than double the guarantee pro- 
vided by Transportation Act, 1920, § 209, for the six months’ 
period after the surrender of control. The sum which the railroads 
had thus earned net in those six years equalled 5.2 per cent on the 
property investment account, as carried on their books. 

In making provisions for a fair return, the main purpose was not 
to Increase the earnings of capital already invested in railroads, but 
to attract the new capital needed for improvement or extension of 
facilities.“ This was to be ac*omplished by raising the rate of 
return from 5.2 per cent to 5.5 per cent (Senate Reports, Vol. 1, No. 
304, 66th Cong., Ist Sess.) : 

“The basis adopted by the Committee is three tenth of 1 per cent 
higher than the basis of the test period [the three years preceding 
June 30, 1917]; and assuming, though not conceding that the value of 
the property is equal to the property investment accounts, it will yield 
for all the railways a net operating income of $54,000,000 in excess 
of the income of the test period. There were two considerations which 
led the majority of the committee to believe that this increase is not 
only warranted but necessary : 

“First. The railways are being returned to 
everything is unsettled and abnormal; 
distrust everywhere. Just what rate of return will enable the carriers 
to finance themselves under such conditions can not, with certainty 
be determined. It was felt, therefore, that some increase over the 
prewar period was justifiable. 

“Second. As compared with all kinds of commodities, money ‘s much 
less valuable than it was a few years ago, and it would seem to be 
only fair that the returns from railway investments should be reason- 
ably advanced.” 

The means by which the bill was to accomplish the desired end 
are thus stated in the report: 

“First: By prescribing a basis of return upon the value of the 
railway property, to give such assurance to investors as will incline 
them to look with favor upon railway securities; that is to say, 
by making a moderate return reasonably certain to establish credit 
for the carriers. 

“Second: In making the return fairly certain to 
public a lower capital charge than would otherwise be 

“Third. In requiring some carriers, which under any given body 
of rates will earn more than a fair return, to pay the excess to the 
Government and in so using this excess that transportation facilities 
or credit can be furnished to the weaker carriers, and thus help to main- 
tain the general system of transportation.” 

Either increase in the rate of return or increase of the base on 
which that return is measured would have served to adjust compen- 
sation to higher price levels. The adoption by Congress of the in- 
crease in the return, as the means of compenasting for the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar, precludes the assumption that it 
intended that the valuation should reflect that lessened purchasing 
power. By explicitly choosing the former Congress implicitly rejected 
the latter.” For to have allowed an increase in both would have gone 
beyond adjusting earnings to increased costs and have made this 
increase a mere pretext for allowing unwarranted profits to the rail- 
roads. The proceedings which led to the passage of the Act make it 
clear that Congress intended no such result. 

Fourth. The declared purpose of Congress in enacting § l5a 
was the maintenance of an adequate national system of railway trans- 
portation, capable of providing the best possible service to the public 
at the lowest cost consistent with full justice to the private owners. 
Following the course consistently pursued by this Court in applying 
other provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, Texas & Pacific 
Ry. Co. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 U. 8. 1%, 211, 


2 The writer of this. report is firmly convinced that when the 
Government assumed the operation of the railways they were, taken 
as a whole, earning all that they should be permitted to earn; but, in 
the inevitable distribution of these earnings among the various rail- 
way companies, the railways which carried 30 per cent of the traffic 
were earning so little that they could not, by any economy or good 

management, sustain themselves.” Senate "Reports, No. 304, Vol. 1, 
66th Cong., Ist Sess. A rate base which reflected the then increase 
in price le ‘vels over 1914 would have yielded about $700,000,000 more 
than the income of the test period. 

2” Senator Kellogg, in the debate on the bill, justified the 5% per 
cent return by the same argument as used by the Committee in reporting 
the bill: “Again it must be remembered that 544% today is not 
equal to 544% five years ago. The great inflation of currency 
and the general rise in all commodities have made a dollar very much 
less in purchasing power.’ (59 Cong. Rec., Part 1, p. 224). The same 
recognition of increased costs had been given as a justification for the 
liberal return authorized by the Federal Control Act, 1916 and 1917, 
two of the three years taken as a basis for measuring the re turn, were 
the most prosperous in the history of the railroads. (See 56 Cong. 
Rec., Part Il, p. 2021.) 


their owners when 
when there is suspicion and 


secure for the 
necessary. 
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219; New England Divisions Case, 261 U. S. 184, 189-190; Dayton- 
Goose Creek Ry. Co. v. United States, 263 U. S. 456, 478, the Com- 
mission construed § 15a in the light of the declared purpose of Con- 
gress and of the economic factors involved. From its wide knowledge 
of actual condition and its practical experience in rate making, it 
concluded that to give effect to enhanced reproduction costs would 
defeat that purpose. (p. 27.) 

It knew that the value for rate making purposes could not be 
more than that sum on which a fair return could be earned by legal 
rates; and that the earnings were limited both by the commercial 
prohibition of rates higher than the traffic would bear and the legal 
prohibition of rates higher than are just and reasonable. It knew 
that a rate-base fluctuating with changes in the level of general prices 
would imperil industry and commerce. It knew that the adoption 
of a fluctuating rate-base would not, as is claimed, do justice to those 
prewar investors in railroad securities who were suffering from the 
lessened value of the dollar, since the great majority of the rail- 
road securities are represented by long term bonds or the guaranteed 
stocks of leased lines which bear a fixed return; and that only the 
stockholders could gain through the greater earnings required to 
satisfy the higher rate base. It recognized that an adequate national 
system of railways, so long as it is privately owned, cannot be pro- 
vided and maintained without a continuous inflow of capital; that 
“obviously, also, such an inflow of capital can only be assured by 
treatment of capital already invested which will invite and encourage 
further investment,” (p. 30); and fhat as was said in Dayton-Goose 
Creek Ry. Co. v. United States, 263 U. S. 456, 481; “ By investment 
in a business dedicated to the public service the owner must recognize 
that as compared with investment in private business, he cannot 
expect either high or speculative dividends but that his obligation 
limits him to only fair or reasonable profit.” ” 

The conviction that there would in time be a fall in the price level 
was generally held. As a fluctuating rate-base would thus directly 
imperil industry and commerce and investments made at relatively high 
price levels during and since the world war; would tend to increase 
the cost of new money required to supply adequate service to the public; 
and would discourage such investment, the Commission concluded that 
Congress could not have intended to require it to measure the value or 
rate-base by reproduction cost, since this would produce a_ result 
contrary to its declared purpose. And as confirming its construction 
of § 15a the Commission showed that, with the stable rate-base which 
it had accepted as the basis for administering the Act, the aim of 
Congress to establish an adequate national system had been attained. 
It pointed out that: “ During the period 1920-1926, inclusive, the in- 
vestment in railroad property increased by 4 billions of dollars. A sub- 
stantial part of this money was derived from income, but much of it 
was obtained by the sale of new securities. The market for railroad 
securities since the passage of the transportation act, 1920, has steadily 
improved and the general trend of interest rates has been downward. 
The credit of the railroads in general is now excellent. . . .” (p. 33.) 

Fifth. Other considerations confirm the construction given by the 
Commission to the phrase ‘‘ value for rate making purposes,” as used 
in § 15a. In condemnation proceedings, the owner recovers what he 
has lost by the taking of the property, Boston Chamber of Commerce 
v. Boston, 217 U. S. 189, 195; and such loss must be determined 
“not merely with reference to the uses to which it is at the time 
applied, but with reference to the uses to which it is plainly adapted.” 
Boom Co. v. Patterson, 98 U. 8S. 403, 408. Compare Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Co. v. Barber Asphalt Co., 197 U. 8S. 430, 435. But the 
actual vaiue of a railroad—its value for rate making purposes under 
§ 15a—may be less than its condemnation value. As was said in 
Southern Ry. Co. v. Kentucky, 274 U. S. 76, 81-82, a case involving 
state taxation: “The value of the physical elements of a railroad— 
whether that value be deemed actual cost, cost of reproduction less 
depreciation or some other figure—is not the sole measure of or guide to 
its value in operation. Smyth v, Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 557. Much 
weight is to be given to present and prospective earning capacity at 


# Mr. Esch, in submitting the conference report to the House, said: 
“Investors want something definite and fixed upon which they can 
reckon. The provisions of section 422 give that stability, that stand- 
ard which I trust, will encourage investment -” 59 Cong. Rec., 
Part 4, p. 3269. The Commission points out (p. 32): “In other 
words, assuming a static property [valued at $18,000,000,000] there 
would have been a gain of 23.4 billions in 1920, a loss of 6.3 billions 
in 1921, a further loss of 6.8 billions in 1922, and a gain again of 
8 billions in 1923. These huge ‘profits’ and ‘losses’ would have 
occurred without change in the railroad property used in the public 
service other than the theoretical and speculative change derived from a 
shifting of general price levels.” 

=“ During the seven years 1920 to 1926, inclusive, there was an ap- 
proximate net investment _in additions and betterments and new con- 
struction of 4 billions. These were paid for at then current prices, 
all above, in many cases far above, — prices. Assuming that there 
has since been an average decline in unit price level of 25 per cent, a 
valuation under the current reproduction cost doctrine would wipe out 
one billion of that additional investment. The effect upon any railroad 
entirely or largely constructed during the period 1920 to 1926 may be 
imagined.” (p. 32.) 
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rates that are reasonable, having regard to traffic available and 
competitive and other conditions prevailing in the territory served.” 

Value has been defined as the ability to command the price.”  Rail- 
road property is valuable as such only if, and so far as, used. If 
rates are too high, the traffic will not move. Hence, the value or rate- 
base is necessarily dependent, in the first place, upon the commer- 
cial ability of the property to command the rates which will yield a 
return in excess of operating expenses and taxes; and such value can- 
not be higher than the sum on which, with the available traffic, the 
fair return fixed under § 15a can be earned, Persistent depression 
of rates or lessening volume of traffic, from whatever cause arising, 
ordinarily tends to lower actual values of railroad properties. It 
follows, that since the Commission is required by the rule of Smyth 
v. Ames, re-affirmed in the Southwestern Bell case, to determine the 
rate-base under § 15a by actual value as distinguished from prudent 
investment, it must in making the finding consider the effect upon 
value of both the commercial and the legal limitations upon rates and, 
among other things, the effect of competition upon the volume of 
traffic. 

Recent experience affords striking examples of commercial limita- 
tions upon rates. In ex parte 74, Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. Cc. Cc. 
220, the Commission sought to establish rates which would yield 
6 per cent upon the aggregate values of the railroads in the several 
groups. The carriers claimed as the aggregate value $20,040,572,611— 
that amount being carried on their books as the cost of road and 
equipment. The Commission fixed the value about 5 per cent lower— 
at $18,900,000,000. In order to produce on that sum net earnings 
equal to 6 per cent, it increased freight rates, in the eastern group, 
40 per cent over the then existing rates; in the southern group 25 
per cent; in the western group 35 per cent; and in the mountain- 
Pacific group 25 per cent.™ As a result of these increases, the 
average gross reyenue per ton mile in 1921 was in the eastern district 
96.1 per cent greater than for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914; 
in the southern, 61.4; in the western, 59.3; and in the United 
States as a whole, 76.2. Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, 702. 
Passenger rates were subjected by the order in Ex parte 74, to a flat 
increase of 20 per cent and surcharges were added (p. 242).™ 

On a large number of basic commodities, which were among the most 
important articles of commerce, the rates proved to be higher than the 
traffic would bear. Reductions became imperative. Within a year after 
the entry of that order, many applications for reductions were made to 
the Commission, not only by shippers but also by the carriers them- 
selves. It was estimated that the reductions in freight rates made by 
the carriers prior to March 15, 1922, would aggregate for that year 
$186,700,000 ; and would lower the genera! rate level nearly 5 per cent. 
On some important articles of traffic the entire increase made by Dx 
parte 74 was canceled. Further reductions were then ordered by 
Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, the Commission saying (pp. 732-3) : 
“High rates do not necessarily mean high revenues, for, if the public 
cannot or will not ship in normal volume, less revenue may result than 
from lower rates. Shippers almost unanimously contend, and many rep- 
resentatives of the carriers agree, that ‘freight rates are too high and 
must come down.’ This indicates that transportation charges have 
mounted to a point where they are impeding the free flow of commerce 
and thus tending to defeat the purpose for which they were established, 
that of producing revenues which would enable the carriers ‘to provide 
the people of the United States with adequate transportation.’” Fur- 
ther reductions made in the year 1923 are said to have again lowered 
freight rates 5 per cent. The effect of the several reductions made in 
the rates authorized by Ex parte 74 is said to have lowered by 
$800,000,000 the freight charges otherwise payable on the traffic carried 
during the eighteen months ending December 81, 1923.°%% Each year 


22, The value of the plant is “a result of the rates rather than a basis 


for rates. .. . rates are established upon a basis of repro- 
duction cost, value will tend to approximate such cost, but this will 
be through the operation of economic law and not because a certain 
figure has been decreed as value.” F. G. Dorety, ‘The Function of 
Reproduction Cost,” 37 Harvard Law Rev. 173, 189. Compare Monon- 
gahela Navigation Co. v. United States, 148 U. S. 312, 328; C. C. Cc. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. v. Backus, 154 U. 8. 489, 445; 1 Taussig, Principles of 
Economics, 115; Laughlin, Elements of Political Economy, pp, 75-77. 

23 Large increases had been made theretofore. A general rate increase 
of 5 per cent in 1914, Five Per Cent Case, 31 1. C. C. 351; 32 1. C. C. 
825; 15 per cent in 1917, Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C. 303; 
and 25 per cent in 1918, General Order of Director General, No, 28. 

They had been raised 40 per cent before. 

% See Rate Reductions, House Doc. No, 115, 67th Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion, e. g., p. 7: “ Reductions in all rates on iron ore throughout the 
so-called eastern territory, including generally points east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers, including, of course, 
enlabe ore moving from Lake Erie ports. ‘These reductions will climi- 
nate all increases effected under Ex parte 74, and it is conservatively 
estimated the amount will reach in round figures $5,000,000 per year. 
For instances of important reductions made by the carriers voluntarily, 
see Smelter Products from Nevada & Utah, 61 I. C, C. 374; Grain from 
Illinois Points to New Orleans, 69 I. C. C. 38; Copper-Duquesne Reduc- 
tion Co. v. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 96 I. C, C, 351, 354-355. 

2% Railway Age, 1924—Vol. 76.1, p. 726. " 

“Letter of Chairman Hall to Senator EB. D, Smith, May 28, 1924, 
68 Cong. Rec,, Part 10, p, 10275. 
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per passenger mile.% 

This constant lowering of the weighted avernge of rates since 1920 
must have been due to causes other 
Commission. Its aim was to adjust rates so that they would yield the 
prescribed return. But for the period from 1920 to 1927 inclusive, 
there was only one year in which the railroads of the United States as a 
whole, despite general prosperity and greater efficiency earned on the 
value found in Ex parte 74 brought down to date, the full average 
return prescribed as fair under § 15a.% The Commission repeatedly 
refused to permit carriers to make reductions, because the reduction 
would lower the revenues sought to be provided under § 15a.” On the 
other hand, carriers, although earning less than the fair return pre- 
scribed under § 15a, have often voluntarily reduced rates.“ The 
lowering of rates was probably due in large measure to the influence of 
competing means of transportation.” 

Sivth. Since 1914, the railroads have been obliged, to an ever 
increasing extent, to compete with water lines and with motors. This | 
competition has been fostered by the Government ®* through the Panama 
Canal Act;™ through the intracoastal waterways acts;® through the 


than desire on the part of the 
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1921 1922 1924 1925 1926 1927 
*s Revenue per ton mile 
FE icanuwaccmnane 1.294 1.194 1.1382 1.1382 1.114 1.096 1.095 
Revenue per passenger 
mid: (CRD) cn cctinnn. 3.093 3.037 3.026 2.985 2,944 -: 941 2.901 | 


Annua) Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1928, p. 
115. It is impossible to say to what extent this persistent shrinkage 
hes been the result of miscellaneous rate adjustments and to what 
extent to Peer =. character of traffic. Statistics of Railways in 
the United States, I. 1927, p. X. 

” The fair return ott the first two years was fixed by Congress at 
51% per cent, and the Commission was authorized to add one-half of 
one per cent for improvements, betterments and equipment. This ad- 
ditional allowance wis granted in Ex parte 74, 58 I. C. C. 220. For the 
rest of the period it was prescribed by the Commission at 5% per 
cent. Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, 683. The rate of return 
calculated on Ex parte 74 value of the railroads as a whole brought 
down to date, was: 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
a 3. 2 4.0 5.1 4.9 5.5 5.8 5.1 5.5 


The return on that basis in the Southern group has in most years 
exceeded that prescribed as fair. In the Eastern group the return | 
has since 1924 exceeded that prescribed. In the Western groups the 
prescribed return appears never to have been reached. Compare Bon- 
bright, ‘** Economic Merits of Original Cost and Reproduction Cost,” 41 
Harvard Law Review 593, 618. 

* Trunk-Line & Ex-Lake Iron Ore Rates, 69 I. C. C. 589, 610-611; 
Import and Domestic Rates on Vegetable Oils, 78 I. C. C, 421; Grain 
? Grain Products from Kansas and Missouri to Gulf Por ts, 115 I. Ge 





153, 164; Grain & Grain Products to Eastern Points, a. . ©. ies 
563—4 ; Lake Cargo Coal, 139 I. C. C. 367, 392-5. Rates from 
Atlantic Seaboard, 61 I. C. C. 740; Salt from Louisiana Mines, 66 





L. €. 81; Goal to Kansas City, 66 I. C. C. 457; Coal from Wyoming 
a 68 : C. 254; Coal from Southwest, 73 I. C. C. 536; Trans- 
continental dies of 1922, 74 I. C. C. 48; Canned ous from Pacific 
Coast, 132 I. C. C. 520; Cement in cunende ete., 140 I. C. C, 579, 582. 
Compare H. W. Biklé, “ Power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to Prescribe Minimum Rates”, 36 Harvard Law Rev. 5, 30. 

See Smelter Products from Nevada and Utah, 61 I. Cc. Cc. $74; 
Coal from Illinois to Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, 68 I. 
Coal from Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia, 68 lL cc. rt 
Rates from Chicago via Panama ae. 68 I. C. C. 74; Grain from 
Illinois Points to New Orleans, 69 I. C. 38; Trunk- Line and Ex-Lake 
Iron Ore Rates, 69 I. C. C on Sugar Soaee "of 1922, 81 I. C. C. 448; 
Grain to Texas, 96 I. C. “a7 27; Pig Iron from Southern Points, 104 


I. Cc. C, 27; Grain and Genin Products from Western States, 104 
I. C. C. 272; Coal to Cincinnati, 123 I. C. C. 561. The suspension 


docket for the calendar year 1928 shows that of the cases in which rates 
proposed by the carrier were permitted to become effective without sus- 
pension, after protest, 81 were reductions of existing rates and 93 
were increases. 

8% Compare F,. G. Dorety, “The Function of Reproduction Cost,” 37 
Harvard Law Review 173. 194. 

% ‘Transportation Act, Feb. 28, 1920, c. 91, § 500, 41 Stat. 456, 499: 
“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, encour- 
age, and develop water transportation, service, and facilities in con- 
nection with the commerce of the United States, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation.” Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. v. United States, 274 U. S. 29, 36. Com- 
pare Transcontinental Cases of 1922, 74 I. C. C. 48% United States 
goat, Department v. Abilene, etc. Ry. Co., 77 1. C. C. 31 at oe: 2. ©. Cy 

Houston Cotton E xe hange & Board of Trade wv. Arcade, etc. Corp., 
87 Lee 392; 93 I. C. C. 268; Reduced Commodity Rates to Pacific 
Coast, 89 I. C. C. 512; “Seadinan "Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 
513; Commodity Rates to Pacific Coast Terminals, 107 I. C. C. 421; 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203; Canned Goods 
from Pacific Coast, 132 I. C. C. 520; Tinplate to Sacramento, 140 
} ee os: American Hawaiian 8S. S. Co. v. Erie R. R. Co., 152 
a Oe a 

* The Panama Canal Act, Aug. 24, 1912, c. 390, § 11, 37 Stat. 566, 
now incorporated in the Interstate Commerce Act as a "10 of § 5 
(see Transportation Act, Feb, 28, 1920, c. 91, § 408, 41 Stat. 482), 
srohibits any railroad from having’ any intere st “in any common carrier 
yy water operated through the Panama Canal or elsewhere with which 
said railroad . . does or may compete for oe. Compare Appli- 
Cc: 85 151 van Sts ates Steel Products Co., 57 I. C. C, 518; 77 I. Cc. 
>The Cape Cod Canal purchased pursuant to Act of Jan. 21, 1927, 
e. 47, § 2, 44 Stat. 1015, resulted in the elimination of tolls and an 
immediate large increase in vessel traffic. “The use of the canal under 
present conditions will undoubtedly operate to reduce freight rates.” 
~ port of Chief of Engineers to the Secretary of War, Oct. 2, 1928 





. 1%. The Chesapeake “and Pua St ad Canal was acquired and improv 
c 


pul suant to Act of March : 95, § 1, 40 Stat. 1277, and Act 
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inland waterways acts; through the development of coastwise shipping 
by means of harbor improvements,” and through federal aid in the con- 
struction of highways.™ There has also been increased competition by 
pipe lines. Competition from other means of transportation has tended 
to arrest the normal increase in the volume of rail traffic; and as to 
some traffic it has actually produced a reduction in both the volume and 
the rates. It has resulted in a general shrinkage in the passenger busi- 
ness; in some regions, in a lessening of the carload freight; and in 
many, in a reduction of the volume of the less than carload freight.“ 
The influence of water competition on rates is strikingly illus- 
trated by the effect of the Panama Canal on transcontinental freight 
rates.“ In order to meet this water competition carriers have re- 
peatedly asked leave to make sweeping reductions.“ Rates volun- 
tarily established by the rail carriers are lower now, on some articles 
of traffic, than they were in 1914. On others they are only a little 
higher.“ The influence of competition by the inland waterways on the 








of Jan, 21, 1927, c. 47, § 3, 44 Stat. 1016. ‘“‘ The opening of the canal 
at sea level to navigation within the limits of the dimensions author- 
ized under the project has resulted in increasing the number and 
size of vessels passing through. New vessels to take advantage of the 
increased facilities are being constructed. Freight rates have been 
lowered as a result of the increased competition between carriers. 
Its effect on rail rates is to hold them at a minimum.” Annual Re- 
port of Chief of Engineers to the Secretary of War, Oct. 2, 1928, 
pp. 408, 410. See Proposed Intracoastal Waterway from Boston, 
Massachusetts to the Rio Grande, Act of March 3, 1909, c. 214, § 13, 
35 Stat. 822; Letters of Secretary of War transmitting to Congress 
letters from the Chief of Engineers on Surveys, House Doc. 391, Jan- 
uary 5, 1912, 62 Cong., 2d Sess.; House Doc. 229, September 11, 1913, 
63 Cong., Ist Sess.; House Doc. 233, September 11, 1913, 63 Cong., 
Ist Sess.; House Doc. 610, January 17, 1914, 63 Cong., 2d Sess. ; 
House Doc. 1147, June 3, 1918, 65 Cong., 2d Sess.; House Doc. 23 

April 12, 1924, 68 Cong., Ist Sess.: Senate Doc. 179, December 8, 
oe 68 Cong., 2d Sess. ; House Doc. 86, December 14, 1926, 69 Cong., 
2d Sess. 

* The river improvements on the Ohio, the Mississippi and the War- 
rior rivers, and the creation of the government owned Inland Water- 
ways Corporation to operate barge lines has been followed by legislation 
requiring the railroads to join in through routes and joint rates -—_ 
providing for differentials. Act of May 29, 1928, c. 891, § 3 (e), 
Stat. 980. Although barge lines are stil limited in their sphere a 
operation, the through routes with differentials applied for by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation and ordered by the Commission pursuant 
to the direction of Congress cover a large part of the United States. 
Ex parte 96, 153 I. C. C. 129, 132. Compare Annual Report Inland 
Waterways Corporation, 1928. 

7 For an instance of the effect of harbor improvement in increasing 
coastwise shipping and thereby reducing rail rates, see Annual Report 
of the Chief of Engineers (1928) upon Miami, p. 722: “The com- 
pletion of the 20-foot project has had a pronounced effect on railroad 
and water-transportation rates.” The domestic water-borne commerce 
on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts rose from 114,557,241 tons 


in 1920 to 231,530,937 tons in 1927. The tonnage on the rivers, 
canals and connecting channels rose from 125,400,000 in 1920 to 


219,000,000 in 1927. Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 
1928, Commercial Statistics, f . On the New York State canals the 
tonnage increased steadily from 1,159,270 in 1918 to 2,581,892 in 
1927. Commerce Yeur Book, 1928, Vol. 1, p. 617. The tonnage of 
the ehipping occupied in the coastwise and internal trade increased 
from 6,852,000 tons in 1914 to 9,743,000 tons in 1928. ki 

38 The competition by motor has, in large measure, been stimulated 
and made possible by the grants by Congress since 1914 of federal aid 
to highway construction. The highways completed with federal aid 
to June 30, 1928, aggregate 72,394 miles. The aggregate mileage 
comprised in what is designated as federal-aid highway systems is 
187,753 miles. Report of Chief of Bureau of Public Roads, Sept. 


Be 192 8, pp. 3, 7. 

9 The passenger miles per mile of road dropped gradually from 
199,708 in 1920 to 141,800 in 1927; the passenger revenues from 
$1,286,613,000 in 1920 to $974,950,000 in 1927. 42 Annual Report 

1, 1928, pp. 115, 117. This shrinkage continued 


».& & Bee 
throughout 1928. 

For an example of reduction in carload traffic, see note 45. 

41The less-than-carload freight on all the railroads of the 
States shrank from 44,338,000 tons in 1923 to 38,440,000 tons in 
1927. In the Eastern District (including the Pocabontas region) it 
shrank from 23,321,000 tons in 1923 to 19.363,000 tons in 1927. 
Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1927 [I. C. C.], p. XVII. 
This reduction has continued in 1928. 

“2“The yolume of general cargo carried in United States vessels, 
particularly in United States intercoastal traffic, has been increasing 
from year to year. Annual Report of Governor of Panama Canal 
for 1928, p. 12. 

“Like all other western lines we feel rather severely the effect of 
Panama Canal competition.” J. S. Pyeatt, president, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Ry., Railway Age, 1926—Vol. 80.1, p. 10. 

43 Class and Commodity Rates for Transshipment via Panama Canal, 
68 I. C. C. 74; Reduced Rates from New York Piers, 81 I. C. C. 312, 
315; Reduced Commodity Rates to Pacific Coast, 89 I. C. C. 512; 
Reduced Rates to Pacific Coast Terminals, 107 I. C. C. 421. Compare 
American Hawaiian §. 8S. Co. v. Erie R. R. Co.,, 152 I. C. C. 703, 
705. 707. 

“Shortly after the opening of the Panama Canal, a rate of $10.90 
a ton was established on copper, lead and zinc smelter products from 
certain far west mines to the eastern refineries for movement by rail to 
the Pacific Coast and thence by water through the canal. This forced a 
reduction in all rail rates from the same points to New York, first from 
$22.50 per ton to $16.50 per ton, and then to $12.50 per ton which is 
the present rate. ” Brass, Bronze and Copper Ingots, 109 L. C. C. 351, 
355. Compare Eastbound Tariffs, San Francisco and Los Angeles to 
Kansas City and Chicago, Agent Countiss I. C. C, 978, July 1, 1914, 
with Agent Toll, March 25, 1929, I. C. C. 1209; Westbound, Kansas 
City and Chicago to Portland and Seattle, Agent Countiss I. C. C. 984 
with Agent Toll, March 25, 1929, I. C. C. 1211; Agent Toll, I. C. C. 1209 
with Agent Countiss, | & 1065 ; Agent 7 1. C. C. 1206 with Agent 
Countiss, I. C. C. 1084; Agent Toil, Sa 1210 with “Tecat Countiss, 
I. C. C. 1077; Agent Toll, I. C. C, 1211 with Agent Countiss, I. C. ¢ 


United 
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volume of rail traffic is illustrated in the effect which improve- 
ment of the Ohio River and its tributaries has had in the Pittsburg 
district. The rail tonnage in 1927 was materially less than in 1914, 
while the water tonnage more than doubled. The influence of barge 
lines in reducing or holding down rail rates is illustrated by the rail 
rates in competition with those of the barge lines on the Ohio, the 
Mississippi and the Warrior rivers. The widespread effect of com- 
petition by motor truck in lowering both the rates and volume of rail 
traffic is obvious.47 Not obvious, but indisputable, has been the effect 
of the potential competition of pipe-lines shown by reductions in oil 
rates caused by the threat of competing pipelines.“ 

Moreover, rates which are not so high as to prevent commercially 
the movement of traffic are often required to be lowered because they 
conflict with some statutory provision. Thus, Congress compels reduc- 
tion of rates which discriminate unjustly against individuals, localities, 
articles of traffic or other carriers. Perhaps the most striking instance 
of the limitation by law of rates which the traffic would bear com- 
mercially is furnished by cases under the long and short haul clause. 
By that clause, a rail carrier is often obliged (unless relieved by order 
of the Commission) to elect between suffering practically a total loss 
of existing traffic between competitive points or suffering a loss in 
existing revenues by reducing rates at both the competitive points and 
intermediate noncompetitive points. The effect of this limitation upon 
rates, and hence upon the actual value of railroads, has become very 
great. Its influence has grown steadily with the growth of competi- 
tion by water and motor, with the growth in the size of the individual 
railroad system, with the growth in the dependence of railroads for 





1068. See Applications of the Southern Pacific-Atlantic 8. 8S. Lines for 
fourth section relief, Nos. 13638, 13639. 

A striking illustration of the = of Panama Canal competition is 
furnished by the reduction in pr@portional rates made by the Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. to New Orleans, May 31, 1928, on shipments via the 
Redwood (steamship line) to California in order to place manufacturers 
in the Chicago District on a parity with those in the Pittsburg District 
shipping via the Atlantic seaboard. The domestic rate on iron and steel 
from Chicago to New Orleans was 55 cents; and the proportional rail 
and water rate to California had been 39144 cents. It was reduced to 31 
cents, leaving the domestic rate unchanged. Tariff I, C. C. No. A—10314. 

“In 1914, 158,327,451 tons were transported by rail and 17,601,661 
by water. In 1927, 152,872,882 by rail and 39,998,562 by water. ‘“ The 
advantages of the utilization of the Ohio and its connecting waterways 
have been amply demonstrated and the rail carriers should realize that 
they cannot continue to handle by all rail routes much traffic which can 
be more economically transported by all water or rail-and-water routes. 
The interveners express fear that lower rates over a rail-and-water route 
will jeopardize the present rate structure, but assuming such fear to be 
well founded, that fact would not justify us in withholding approval of 
any pian which promises to reduce substantially the cost of necessary 
transportation.” Construction of Branches by P. L. & W. Co., 150 
I. C. C. 43, 52, 55. 

“©The establishment of barge lines, especially when followed by the 
establishment of through rail and barge line routes tends both to reduce 
rail rates and the volume of rail tonnage. See Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration v. Alabama G. §. R. R., 151 I. C. C. 126; Coal and Coke from 
Western Kentucky, 151 I. C. C. 545, 549; Rates on Fertilizer, etc., 
Within Florida, 151 I. C. C. 602, 608. Compare Vanderblue, “ The Long 
and Short Haul Clause Since 1910,” 36 Harvard Law Review, 426, 437. 
As to the development of the barge lines, see Annual Report of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation for 1928. 

47 For instances on Boston & Maine R. R., compare authority I. C. C. 
Nos. A—2535, 2540, 2565, 2597, 2600 with issue I. C. C. Nos. A—2556, 
2657, 2600, 2654; M. D. P. U. 1706, 1717, 1719, 1728, 1729, 1730; N. H. 
P. S. C. 1166. Many illustrations of this are afforded by applications 
made under § 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act for permission, because 
of motor competition, to change rates on less than 30 days’ notice. In 
the period from Nov. 23, 1928, to March 19, 1929, six such applications 
were made by the Boston & Maine Railroad; five by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and two by the Boston & Albany. In one instance 
the rate was reduced to less than one-half; in another to just one- 
half; and in the others by varying percentages. The reductions re- 
lated, among others, to articles as bulky as crushed stone and lumber, 
and as heavy as scrap iron and wire rods. Among such applications 
made by western lines in 1928, are those of the Southern Pacific and 
Atchison for carload rates on sugar (Nos, 87,723, 87,724) and on dried 
fruits (86,227) ; and that of the Southern Pacific for carload rates on 
iron or steel pipe (No. 90,219). 

In a paper delivered before the Mid-West Transportation Conference, 
R. C. Morse, general superintendent, Pennsylvania R. R., said: “ The 
truck has proved more economical than the box car for the transporta- 
tion of less than carload freight for short hauls and, under special cir- 
eee, comparatively long hauls.” Railway Review, 1925— 
Vol. 76, p. A 

In an ‘address before the Western Railway Club, T. C. Powell, presi- 
dent, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry., said: “ The great change, therefore, 
that has taken og: since 1920 has been this growth of automobile 
traffic, and by this I mean not simply the ownership of automobiles, 
but the diversion to the passenger automobile and freight motor truck 
of a large number of passengers and a large tonnage of freight, respec- 
tively, of the character heretofore handled by the steam carriers, and 
this loss of gross-revenue producing traffic has brought about a reduction 
in train service on main lines as well as on branch lines, which has a 
very marked effect upon the number of employees engaged in train 
service.” Railway Review, 1925—Vol. 77, p. 768. 

For further comment on the motor bus and motor truck as com- 
petitive and auxiliary instruments of transportation, see Railway Age, 
Vol. 71.7, p. 432; Vol. 75.2, p. 995; Vol. 76.1, p. 319; Vol. 77.1, p. 275; 
Vol. 78.2, p. 1513; Vol. 79.2, p. 1017; Vol. 80.1, pp. 12, 547, 918; Vol. 
80.2, pp. 1401, 1981; Vol. 81.1, PP. 153, 381; Vol. 81.2, p. 801; Vol. 82.2, 
p. 1651; Vol. 83.1, p 601; Vol. 83.2, p. 753; Vol. 84.2, pp. 1025, 1315; 
Vol. 85.1, p. 399; Railway and Locomotive Engineering, Feb., 1928, p. 
fe rns News-Record, Vol. 96.1, p. 805; Railway Review, Vol. 

, p. 604. 

* Petroleunt and Petroleum Products from Oklahoma (I. & 8. 3144, 
April 6, 1929), 153 1. Cc. Cc. —, —. 
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their revenues upon long-haul freight traffic and with the growing 
length of the average haul.” It has become so important for rail 
carriers to hold a share of the long-haul freight traffic at competitive 
points, that the long and short haul clause, if not relieved from, 
results in the carriers’ giving, in large measure, to the intermediate 
non-competitive points which otherwise would be subject to monopoly 
exactions, the full benefit of that lowering of rates required to meet 
the competition. The many applications for reductions made in peti- 
tions for relief from the operation of the long and short haul clause 
illustrate the influence of rail, as well as of water and motor, compe- 
tition in thus depressing rates.%° Congress has by that clause limited 
values for rate making purposes under § 15a, almost as effectively as 
by its promotion of competitive means of transportation. 

Seventh. In requiring that the value be ascertained for rate making 
purposes, Congress imposed upon the rate-base as defined in Smyth v. 
Ames, still another limitation which is far-reaching in its operation. 
By declaring in § 15a that the Commission shall, “in the exercise of its 
power to prescribe just and reasonable rates” so adjust them that upon 
the value a fair return may be earned “ under honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical management ” Congress made efficiency of the plant an element 
or test of value. Efficiency and economy imply employment of the 
right instrument and material as well as their use in the right -man- 
ner. To use a machine, after a much better and more economical one 
has become available, is as inefficient as to use two men to operate an 
efficient machine, when the work could be performed equally well by 
one, at half the labor cost. Such an instrument of transportation, 
although originally well conceived and remunerative, should, like ma- 
chines used in manufacturing, be scrapped when it becomes wasteful. 

Independently of any statute, it is now recognized that, when 
in confiscation cases it is sought to prove actual value by evidence 
of reproduction cost, the evidence must be directed to the present 
cost of installing such a plant as would be required to supply the 
same service. For valuation of public utilities by reproduction cost 
implies that “the rates permitted should be high enough to allow a 
reasonable per cent of return on the money that would now be re- 
quired to construct a plant capable of rendering the desired service ” ; 
and does not mean “that the plant should be valued at what would 
now be needed to duplicate the plant precisely.” Proof of value by 
evidence of reproduction cost presupposes that a plant like that being 
valued would then be constructed. To the extent that a railroad em- 
ploys instruments which are inconsistent with efficiency the plant 
would not be constructed; and because of the inefficient part, the rail- 
road is obviously not then worth the cost of reconstructing the identical 
plant. While a part often has some service value, although not efficient 
according to the existing standard, its use may involve such heavy, 
unnecessary Operating expense as to render it valueless for rate making 
purposes under § 15a. The Commission when requested to consider 
evidence of reproduction cost must, therefore, examine the value of 
every part of the plant, and that of the whole plant, as compared with 
the value of a modern, efficient plant, Upon such consideration the 
Commission may conclude that the railroad is so largely obsolete in 
construction and equipment as to render evidence of the reproduction 
cost of the identical plant of no probative force whatsoever. The duty 
so to deal with the evidence seems to fow necessarily from the rejec- 
tion by the Court of prudent investment as the measure of value and 
the adoption, instead, of the actual value of the property at the time 
of the rate hearing as the governing rule of substantive law. 

The physical deterioration of a railroad plant through wear and 
tear may be very small as compared with a plant new, while its 


#©In the period frém 1914 to 1927 the average freight haul for the 
individual railroad increased from 144.17 to 172.11 miles; and the 
average haul, treating all the railroads as a single system, increased 
from 255.43 to 314.75 miles. Annual Report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for 1928, p. 114. 

% See e. g. Trunk-Line & Ex-Lake Iron Ore Rates, 69 I. C. C. 589; 
Reduced Rates from New York Piers, 81 I. C. C. 312, 317; Sugar 
Cases of 1922, 81 I. C. C. 448; Vinegar Rates from Pacific Coast, 81 
I. C. C. 666; Iron from Southern Points, 104 I. C. C. 27; Reduced Rates 
on Commodities to Pacific Coast Terminals, 107 I. C. C. 421, 436; 
Pacific Coast Fourth Section Applications, 129 I. C. C. 3, 23. Compare 
Vanderblue, “The Long and Short Haul Clause Since 1910,” 86 Har- 
vard Law Rev. 426, 437. 

‘In confiscation cases the term “used and useful” had been com- 
monly employed in making the valuations. The specific provision, re- 
quiring efficiency and economy, was doubtless inserted in 15a because 
the Commission had theretofore expressed a doubt as to the extent to 
which it could, in determining the reasonableness of rates, consider the 
efficiency and economy of the management. Compare Advances in 
Rates—Eastern Case, 20 I. C. C. 243, 278-280. This provision must be 
read in the light of paragraph (5) of § 20, also added to the Interstate 
Commerce Act by Transportation Act, 1920, which directed the Com- 
mission to prescribe what depreciation charges should be allowed as a 
part of the operating expenses. 

% Harry Gunnison Brown, “ Present Costs”, p. 6. (Reprinted from 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, March 7, 1929) ; F. G. Dorety, “ The Func- 
tion of Reproduction Cost,” 37 Harvard Law Rey. 173, passin ; James 
Cc. Bonbright, XL Quarterly Journal of Economics, pp. 295, 317. Com- 
pare 42 Proceedings, Am. Soc. of Civil Engineers, 1916, pp. 1719, 1772. 
Compare City of Spokane v. Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C. 376, 
393-4; Goddard, “The Evolution of the Cost of Reproduction :as the 
Rate Base,” 41'Harvard Law Rev. 564, 572; Robinson, “ Duty of a 
Public Utility to Serve at Reasonable Rates: The Valuation War, 
6 No. Car. Law Rev. 243, 256; “ Railroad Valuation”, by Leslie Craven, 
Railway Age, 1923—Vol, 75.2, pp. 807, 808. 
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functional deterioration may be very large as compared with a 
modern efficient plant. This lessening of service value may be due 
to any one of several causes. It may, in the first place, be due to 
causes wholly external. Freight terminals, originally well conceived 
and wisely located in the heart of a city, may have become valueless 
for rate making purposes under § 15a, because through growth of 
the city the expense of operating therein has become so high, or the 
inescapable cost of eliminating grade crossings so large, that efficient 
management requires immediate abandonment of the terminals."* And, 
even if the cost of continuing operation there is not so high as to 
require abandonment, the property may have for rate-making purposes 
a value far below its market value.4* Compare Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. Co. v. Minnesota, 186 U, 8. 257, 268; Wilcox v. Consolidated Gas 
Co., 212 U. 8. 19, 52. 

The lessening of the service value of a part of the railroad plant 
may flow from changes in the volume or character of its traffic. For 
economy and efficiency are obviously to be determined with refer- 
ence to the business of the carrier then being done and about to be 
done. A station warehouse for less-than-carload freight may have 
becomes valueless for rate-making purposes, because, through motor 
competition the railroad had lost substantially all its less-than- 
carload business at that point. Large reductions in the value of 
passenger stations and equipment may have resulted from decline 
in the passenger traffic. Branch lines may lose all their service 
value so that they should be abandoned because motor trans- 
portation has become more efficient. On the other hand, the 
traffic may have grown so much as to render inefficient a part 
of a line originally wisely constructed with heavy grades™ or 
curves.” In that event economy and efficiency will demand elimina- 


°sIn qa paper delivered before the Western Society of Engineers, F. J. 
Scarr, supervisor motor service, Pennsylvania R. R., said: “ We are 
conducting inefficient terminal operations through inadequate facilities, 
and by means of antiquated methods. . . . Before the general accept- 
ance of the motor vehicle as q dependable means of transportation, we 
had only the horse drawn vehicle available for the movement of freight 
over the highways. The limited effective radius of action, slow speed, 
and low capacity, of this instrument forced the railroads to place on 
track freight stations as near the centers of production and consump- 
tion as possible, almost regardless of cost or future expansion require- 
ments. ‘This factor, with reckless competition between carriers, in- 
fluenced the railroads to engage in what appreaches retail transporta- 
tion, by the establishing of innumerable small stations and private sid- 
ings. It is my firm conviction that had the motor truck, with its greater 


radius of action, greater capacity, greater flexibility, and greater endur- 
ance, been available, the carriers would have developed 
, 


terminals better 
adapted to take advantage of these characteristics. Railway Review, 
1926—Vol. 78, p. 790. 

s“*«The time is fast approaching when railroads will stop buying 
expensive downtown city property for freight houses, and will, by the 
use of trucks, handle freight from outside and less costly freight houses 
direct to consignees’ door.’ ... Where is the economy in hauling 
freight into terminals situated on the most valuable land in Chicago; 
and why should this same freight be hauled through Chicago’s most 
congested district for delivery? ... Tae delays in switching, due to 
congestion, are so costiy that their elimination, if only in part, would 
pay very handsome dividends on a very large capital investment.” 
Railway Review, 1926—Vol. 78, p. 403. See, also, Railway Age, Vol. 
Ne p. 21; Vol. 81.2, p. 968; Engineering News-Record, Vol. 96.1, 
p. 354. 

& See Advances in Rates—Eastern Case, 20 I. C. C. 243, 271: “Assume 
that a railroad is originally constructed over a mountain, it being more 
economical to haul the traffic up and down the steep grades than to 
incur the great outlay which would be required by constructing a tunnel, 
With the development of traffic the time comes when this mountain 
must be pierced, and a tunnel is accordingly constructed at a large 
expenditure. When the tunnel is put into service and the line over 
the mountain abandoned the cost of the tunnel is added and the cost 
of the abandoned railroad subtracted from the construction cost, so that, 
as shown by the books, the cost of construction is the same as though 
the tunnel had been built at the outset.” 

%®C. A. Morse, chief engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
in an address before the Western Society of Engineers in 1926, said: 
*“ Comparatively little has been done in the reduction of grades, and 
today a great nore of the trunk-line railroads in this country are 
operating over grade lines that were considered economical 50 or 75 
years ago. These railroads were built in the days before steam shovels 
and other mechanical grading devices had been developed and when 
rock was handled with hand drills, black powder and carts. The 
result was that grading was very expensive and they sought to minimize 
it. . . . The reduction in the ruling grade and in the rate of 
curvature will result in both cheaper transportation and a saving in 
time. - During the last 25 years it has been the practice of 
most railroads to reduce their grades in connection with the construc- 
tion of a second track, but unfortunately additional main track has 
been constructed on many of the older roads before the value of the 
lighter ruling grade was appreciated. The reduction of grade means 
practically the rebuilding of such lines and the expense of this to- 
gether with the interruption to traffic while it is being done has pre- 
vented much of this from being carried out for unless the subject is 
thoroughly investigated, we are apt to consider it as impracticable. 
‘ Simply maintaining in first-class condition a roadway that, 
as far as grades and alignment are concerned, is of a type such as was 
constructed a half century ago, is .not maintaining a modern rail- 
road. . With the great majority of the railroads operating over 
lines that have the grade line and curvature of a half century ago the 
big job is_to modernize the roadway.” Railway Age, Vol. 80.1, p. 279. 
See also Engineering News-Record. Vol. 96.1, p. 309: Vol. 96.2, p. 803; 
Railway Review, Vol. 72, p- 937; Vol. 73, p. 124; Vol. 78, p. 187; Rail- 
way Age, Vol. 81.1, p. 181. F 

7“ Curves, it is a matter of long record, have an important relation 
to speed of trains and cost of transportation as well as to track main- 
tenance, while very sharp curves have a relation to safety of traffic. 
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tion of the grades and curves and may even require the building of 
tunnels or a cut-off. In so far as such a condition exists, the railroad 
would obviously not be reconstructed with the heavy grades and 
curves; and when considering the reconstruction cost of the whole 
property that part of the line must be given merely scrap value. 
Compare Kansas City Southern Ry Co. v. United States, 231 U. S. 423. 

Perhaps the most common cause of the lessening of service value 
of parts of railroad plants originally well conceived and still in good 
physical condition is the progress in the art of rail transportation. 
Science and invention have wrought, since June 30, 1914, such extra- 
ordinary improvements in the types of automobiles and aeroplanes that 
no one would contend that the present service value of such machines 
should be ascertained by enquiring what their original cost was or what 
their reproduction cost would be. The progress since June 30, 1914, 
in the art of transportation by railroad has been less spectacular; but 
the art has been far from stagnant.” In railroading, as in other fields 
of business, the great rise in the cost of labor and of supplies, and the 
need of better service, have stimulated not only inventions but also their 
utilization. Through technological advances instruments of transporta- 
tion with largely increased efficiency and economy have been developed. 
The price of lower operating costs is the scrapping of those parts of the 
plant which progress in the art render obsolete." The present greatly 
increased efficiency of the railroads as compared with 1920, their greatly 
improved credit, and their present prosperity are, in large measure, due 
to the advances made toward introducing the improved instruments of 


It has been found that in a 10-year period, with no rail renewals on 
1 deg. curves, the rails were renewed once on 2 deg. curves, once 
or twice on 3 deg., and twice on 4 degree curves. Furthermore, 
track displacement by traffic has necessitated double or triple the 
amount of surfacing on the sharper curves, and there is a correspond- 
ingly greater wear on driving wheels, so that an engine working regu- 
larly Over numerous sharp curves has a shorter period of service before 
it has to be sent to the shop for re-turning the tires. . . .” (En- 
gineering News-Record, 1926—Vol. 96.1, p. 306.) For further comment 
on improvements in grades and curves, see Railway Age, Vol. 73.1, p. 
94; Vol. 75.2, p. 1191; Vol. 78.1, pp. 502, 519; Vol. 79.1, p. 75; Vol. 
81.1, p. 551; Vol. 85.1, p. 403; Railway Review, Vol. 77, p. 507; Engi- 
neering News-Record, Vol. 94.1, p. 392. 

58 ‘“"Tracks, though, are just as important as cars and locomotives in 
the railroads’ program of reducing costs by moving heavier trains 
faster. The New York Central has just finished spending more than 
$20,000,000 to get freight trains around — and across the Hudson 
river without having to lower them to the river level and pull them 
up again. The Illinois Central is spending $16,000,000 for a straighter, 
flatter and more economical line through Illinois and Kentucky, cross- 
ing the Ohio river. The Southern Pacific is spending a similar sum 
to build its Natron cut-off in Oregon and California to get a_ better 
grade over the Siskiyous. The Centra] of Georgia is spending $5,000,- 
000 to relocate and rebuild its line between Columbus, Ga., and Bir- 
mingham. The Central of New Jersey is putting a four-track steel 
trestle three miles across Newark Bay, a $10,000,000 job. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville is spending $5,000,000 or more to raise and move its 
Gulf Coast line out of the reach of storms. The Southern Ry. is 
spending a couple of millions to shorten the haul and cut the grades for 
coal trains moving out of the Appalachian fields to the South Atlantic. 
These. projects represent the kind of improvement that will make it 
possible in the future to carry on the same line of development that 
American railroads have followed whenever and wherever they could. 
Each will pay for itself in reduced transportation costs and, along 
with hundreds of other improvements will make possible lower rates.” 
Railway Review, 1925—Vol. 77, p. 522. 

Tf it is reasonable to expect that large amounts of heavy freight 
will be offered, the question of grades to be adopted is of paramount 
importance and should be given most careful consideration, and the 
lightest grades possible should be adopted, even if some increase in 
distance and considerable increase in cost is caused thereby, because 
grade and curve resistance govern the tonnage that any locomotive will 
haul: and as the limit in the size of the locomotive that can be built 
within clearances of 10 feet wide and 15 feet high has been nearly 
reached, we must improve our grades to secure lower costs of handling. 

“As an illustration of the importance of light grades to increase 
train loads and thereby reduce cost of movement, we may cite the fact 
that about three times as much tonnage can be hauled on a grade of 
two tenths, or 10.6 feet per mile, as on a grade of one per cent, or 
52.8 feet per mile, with t same expenditure of energy. On a grade 
of four-tenths only half as much tonnage can be hauled as on a level 
with the same power.” F. S. Stevens, engineer maintenance of way, 
Phila. & Reading Ry., Railway Review, 1923—Vol. 72, p. 937. ; 

© Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway Business Association, 
testifying before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce in 1924, 
said: “ The heavier locomotives and cars and the longer trains brought 
about a new standard of rails, road-beds, bridges and other structures. 
If it were possible to show on a chart the rise in cost of replacing the 
railroad as a whole we would still not be telling the whole story, 
because the increase would represent not only a higher level of wages 
and prices but a change in the character of the plant. Rails and ballast 
are heavier, frogs and switches more powerful, bridges stronger. Capac- 

ace of signal systems. Repairs 
have been expedited and cheapened by new shop machinery. 3 
The 90 pound rail . replaces a 60 pound rail. . . . Instead 
of replacing worn out locomotives with new ones of the same design 
esl the railroad orders a type which costs more in original outlay 
but is expected to earn the difference by the economy with which it 
does the work. The same principle runs through all the schedules of 
maintenance of road and equipment and additions and betterments.” 
Railway Age, Vol. 76.2, p. 1039. See, also, Railway Age, Vol. 71.2, p. 
1295: Railway Engineering and Maintenance, Vol. 21, p. 274; Railway 
Review, Vol. 78. p. 601. 

6: “A glance at the operating returns of the railways of this country 
will show that those roads which have added most liberally to their 
facilities in recent years are today making the best showings.” Rail- 
way Age, 1921—Vol. 71.2, p. 1295. 
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rail transportation which have become available.“ Obviously much 
remains to be done. 

The extent of this technological progress may be illustrated by 
the modern locomotive. The development of the superheater, 
the mechanical stoker, the booster, and other devices, the increase 
in the size of the boiler, and other radical changes in_ size, 
weight, and design have resulted in the production of engines which 
are recognized by railway experts as having set such an entirely 
new standard of efficiency in fuel consumption,“ in_ tractive 
power,“ and in speed ® as to render wasteful, under many conditions, 
the use of older locomotives, no matter how good their condition. Sta- 
tistics as to actual performances of the locomotive of to-day as compared 
with that built but a few years ago graphically illustrate this great 
advance in efficiency.” 

Its economies are compelling. But important changes in road- 
way and equipment are conditions of its effective use. Heavier 
locomotives make greater demands on the road structure which 
carry them. To obviate large maintenance expenses attendant upon 
frequent repair and replacement the roadway must be made more 
durable.” To this end rails of heavier section,“ and of increased 
length are adopted.” Anti-creepers are freely used to prevent rail 


©The investment account of the railroads of the United States in- 
creased between December 31, 1919 and December 31, 1927, $5,152,- 
751,000—that is about 25 ver cent. Nearly all of that sum was ex- 
pended in improving the road, terminals and shop facilities and in re- 
placing outworn and obsolete equipment. During that period the oper- 
ating ratio improved greatly. The percentage of operating revenues 
consumed in the several years by operating expenses was: 1920, 94.38 
per cent; 1921, 82.71 per cent; 1922, 79.41 per cent; 1923, 77.83 per 
cent ; 1924, 76.13 per cent; 1925, 74.10 per cent; 1926, 73.15 per cent; 
1927, 74.54 per cent. The improvement in the operating ratio (after 
the 1920 rate increase) was due in large measure to the improvement 
of the railroad plant. This made possible, among other things, a 
reduction in the number of employees from 2,022,832 in 1920 to 1,735,105 
in 1927. The reduction in the operating ratio and in the number of 
employees has continued in 1928 and 1929. See Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 28, No. 5, p. 215. The number of locomotives on December 31, 
1927 was 3,629 less than on December 31, 1919; the number of freight 
ears 48,089 less. Annual Report of Interstate Commerce Commission 
for 1928, pp. 111-114. 

6“ There are numerous cases where the unit fuel consumption of 
locomotives that represented good practice five or six years ago has 
been reduced almost one-half by locomotives of thoroughly modern 
design. This saving alone goes far toward paying a return on the 
additional investment required to produce a thoroughly modern traveling 
power plant.” Railway Age, Vol 82.1, p. 171. 

“As a result of intensive development and improvement, it is not 
unheard of for a modern locomotive to handle 80 per cent more ton- 
miles per hour on 50 per cent of the unit fuel consumption formerly 
considered good locomotive performance.” Railway Age, Vol. 84.1, p. 
659. See, also, Railway Age, Vol. 72.2, pp. 1295, 1686; Vol. 79.1, p. 
256; Vol. 83.1, p. 45. 

& Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern Ry., in an address 
delivered in 1927, said: “It is just beginning to be realized that while 
in principle the steam locomotive is the same as it was a few years ago, 
the efficiency of the locomotive, as exemplified by the modern type, has 
been practically doubled, measured in ton-miles of transportation per 
unit of fuel consumed. Railway Age, Vol. 83.1, p. 250. See, also, 
Railway & Lecomotive Engineering, Nov., 1927, p. 326; Railway Age, 
Vol. 78.1, p. 26. 

®“ By producing more ton miles of transportation per hour it reduces 
the total number of locomotives required; it postpones the time when 
increase investment in tracks and most other fixed properties to increase 
capacity will be necessary ; it reduces the number of employees required ; 
or that would be required in train service; it reduces the number of 
employees required in signaling and dispatching trains—in fact, there 
is hardly any form of fixed charges or transportation expenses that is 
not made less than it otherwise would be by locomotives that produce an 
increased output of ton miles per locomotive hour.” Railway Age, Vol. 
81.1, p. 493. See, also, Engineering News-Record, Vol. 98.1, p. 58; 
perwes _ Vol. 74, p. 203; Vol. 78, p. 601; Railway Age, Vol. 
3.1, p. 240. 

* See Transactions of American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
(1921), Vol. 43, p. 334; Railway Age, Vol. 78.1, p. 26; Vol. 81.1, p. 
487; Vol. 82.1, p. 928; Vol. 83.1, p. 322; Vol. 84.1, p. 659; Vol. 84.2, 

53; Railway and Locomotive Engineering, Feb., 1927, p. 42; Nov., 
p. 326; Feb., 1928, p. 41; Railway Mechanical Engineer, July, 

27, p. 405; Railway Review, Vol. 77, p. 521. Compare 15 The Com- 
monwealther, No. 2 (April, 1929), pp. 14, 19. 

“There has been a steady development in the track structure in 
recent years. Rail of 75-lb. and 85-lb. sections have given way to that 
of 110-Ib., 115-lb. and 130-lb. on many divisions; cinder ballast has been 
replaced by gravel and gravel by stone; stronger joints have been in- 
stalled and more tie plates, rail anchors and other accessories used. 
At the same time and in spite of these improvements the impression 
remains among those most directly in touch with maintenance work 
that the roads can still afford to go much further in this direction 
with economy.” Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 1926—Vol. 22, 
p. 174. See, also, Ibid., p. 190. 

® Rail of 85 Ib. section or lighter was the type most commonly used 
prior to 1914. Railway Age, 1921—Vol. 70.2, p. 998. 68.8 per cent 
of the 2,806,930 tons of rail rolled in the United States in 1927 was of 
100 ib. section or heavier. Railway Age, 1928—84.2, p. 900. See, also, 
Railway Age, Vol. 71.1, p. 413; Vol. 78.1, p. 181; Vol. 79.1, p. 393; 
Railway Review, Vol. 74, p. 101. 

"The American Railway Association has announced that new 
specifications increasing the length of standard rails from 33 to 39 
ft. have been approved by that organization. This change will result 
in a 16 per cent reduction in the number of rail joints and a saving 
of about one-sixth of the total of bolts, nuts, angie bars and spring 
weimese now required.” Engineering News-Record, 1925—Vol, 95.2, 
p. 816. 
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movement.” Larger ties are selected; and they are treated to pre- 
vent deterioration.“ Ballast is made deeper and heavier; and of 
gravel or stone rather than of cinders.“ Bridges are of stronger 
construction.” And to facilitate the movement of traffic, watering 
stations™ and automatic signals™ of improved design are intro- 
duced. Moreover, the effective employment of the modern locomo- 
tive involves ordinarily the use of larger cars of steel construction, 
displacing the wooden car of small capacity with which so many 
of the railroads were equipped in 1914. Engine terminals and car- 
shops built. prior to 1914 are, in many cases, inadequate™ for the 
efficient and economical handling, housing and repairing of the 
modern locomotives and cars, and must be replaced to prevent cur- 
tailment of the productive capacity of the rolling stock by needless 
idle hours while awaiting service or repair. And the waste in- 
cident to shop-tools and machinery long since rendered obsolete by 
progress in the art must be stopped.” 

Thus, the efficient post-war railroad plant differs widely even 
from the efficient one of 1914. ‘That during the recapture period 
here in question the plants of most of the railroads of the United 
States built before the War were lacking in improved instruments 
of transportation made available by recent progress in the art is of 


7“ The rail anti-creepers thus saved 26,400 hours of labor on this 
thirty mile stretch in one year —. aside from the saving arising 
from the lessening of damage to rail, fastenings and equipment caused 
by wide expansion and uneven line and surface where the rail was 
permitted to creep. As a result of the test the entire track was 
securely anchored and the practice inaugurated of anchoring all double 
track and whatever single track showed a tendency to creep.” Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance, 1923—Vol. 19, p. 114. 

4% See Engineering News-Record, 1925—Vol. 94.2, p. 844; Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance, 1926—Vol. 22, p. 15. 

™ See Engineering News-Record, 1925—Vol. 94.2, p. 674; Vol. 95.2, 
p. 958; Railway Age, 1928—Vol. 84.1, p. 3. 

In noting that the Chicago & Northwestern Railway is replacing 
a bridge which, “ while still as good as the day it was built’, is too 
light for the heavier loads now being carried, the Railway Age ob- 
serves, “ This is characteristic of many units of railway construction 
which, if properly maintained, show litte or no evidences of wear 
but must give way just as truly as though they wore out.” (1924— 
Vol. 77.2, p. 918.) 

™* More efficient pumping equipment is rapidly replacing antiquated 
machinery.” Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 1926-—Vol. 22, 
p. 132. See, also, Railway Age, 1928—Vol. 84.2, p. 1329. 

™“ The improvement in equipment and in methods of locating sig- 
nals to meet the requirements of modern train operation, have to a 
great extent rendered obsolete much of the automatic signaling placed 


—— 20 years or more ago.” Railway Age, 1927—Vol. 83.2, p. 


7#%“An investigation made by one railroad a few years ago disclosed 
the fact that the retirement of a large number of cars of all-wood con- 
struction, and their replacement with new cars of steel or steel under- 
frame construction, would effect a saving in maintenance alone which 
in five years it was estimated would amount to about 68 per cent of the 
entire cost of the new equipment. ... A thorough study of the 
economics of freight car maintenance and operation today would lead 
to equally startling conclusions with respect to the 300,000 or 400,000 
weak and unsuitable freight cars which are still in service.” Railway 
Age, 1921—Vol. 71.1, p. 52, 54. See, also, Railway Age, Vol. 70.1, p. 
490; Vol. 72.2, Pp. 1515; Vol. 78.2, p. 645; Vol. 74.2, p. 989; Vol. 75.2, 
p. 1023; Vol. 78.2, p. 1443; Vol. 79.1, p. 186; Vol. 80.1, p. 462; Vol. 
80.2, p. 13801; Vol. 82.2, p. 1556; Vol. 85.2, p. 916; Railway Review, 
Vol. 72, p. 1073; Vol. 77, p. 522; Vol. 78, p. 767. 

7“The advent of the overhead, electric traveling crane, as well as 
the modern smoke exhausting devices and other such improvements, have 
thrown many of the older type buildings into the obsolete class. ... 
It is very difficult to add modern facilities to an existing plant 
which is designed and constructed without the contemplation of such 
added facilities. ... It is impossible to install crane runways and 
other labor saving devices in existing buildings, due to lack of clearance 
and insufficient oo in the existing structures.” Railway Review, 
1921—-Vol. 68, pp. 449, 450. 

“The enlargement of locomotive terminal facilities and the moderni- 
zation of locomotive terminal equipment is admittedly the most needed 
physical improvement in the railway structure of today .. . there 
are many railways on which the locomotive terminals have received 
practically no improvements for more than fifteen years.” Railway 
Review, 1924—Vol. 74, p. 151. 

“These are days of rapid improvement in methods, in which many 
facilities become obsolete long before their normal service life has been 
reached. This is particularly true of terminal facilities.” Railway Age, 

7—Vol. 83.2, p. 966. See, also, Railway Age, Vol. 66.2, a; 994; Vol. 
» p. 1702; Vol. 69.2, P. 729; Vol. 71.2, p. 890; Vol. 76.1, pp. 269, 
: Vor. 76.2; p. 1494; Vol. 78.2, p, 1071; Vol. 83.1, p. 249; 

w, Vol. 72, pp. 112, 495; Vol. 77, p. 522. 

78“ I'he real terminal problem, therefore, is that of providing facilities 
that will enable the railways to effect some reduction in the enormous 
investment in idle locomotives now held at terminals.’”’ Railway Review, 
1923—Vol. 72, p. 176. See, also, Railway Review, Vol. 70, p. 344; 
Railway Age, Vol. 68.2, p. 1745; Vol. 74.2, p. 1854; Vol. 75.2, p. 1141. 

7” It is said that ‘any machine that will run’ is good enough for a 
railroad shop and while most railroad men realize the falsity of this 
statement, it is seemingly borne out by the large number of obsolete, 
worn-out machines now in use.” Railway Age, 1921—Vol. 71.1, p. 1. 

“Without doubt, railroad net earnings are appreciably reduced by 
the many obsolete and inefficient machines now used in railroad shops 
and enginehouses.” Railway Age, 1923—Vol. 74.1, p. 211. 

“The tools to be seen on any trip of inspection through your own 
shops or those of other roads, are in many cases a generation out- 
grown.” Railway Review, 1924—Vol. 74, p. 733. To the same effect, 
see Railway Age, Vol. 67.2, p. 1101; Vol. 69.1, p. 90; Vol. 70.1, . 
222; Vol. 72.2, p. 1205; Vol. 74.2, p. 1082; Vol. 74.2, pp. 1082, 1351; 
Vol. 81.2, p. 629; Vol. 83.2, p. 706; Vol. 85.1, p. 599. 
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common knowledge. That this is true even today of many of the 
railroads will not be denied. To the extent that there is inef- 
ficiency in plant, there was and is functional depreciation, lessening 
actual value. That this functional depreciation, arising through ex- 
ternal changes, through competitive means of transportation, and 
through progress in the art of transportation, may, in respect to a 
particular railroad, have become so large as to more than counter- 
balance that increase in its actual value which would otherwise flow 
from the rise in the price level since 1914, seems clear. 

It may be urged that the continued use of the inefficient plant * 
and the repairing rather than replacement of its antiquated parts,™ 
has been due to lack of capital and insufficient revenues.“ Such an 
excuse for failing to install the improved plant might have been 
conclusive if prudent investment had been accepted as the measure 
of value. But the fact that the management may have been wholly 
free from blame in continuing to use the inefficient parts obviously 
does not add to their actual value. The actual value of an existing 
plant, and the difference between its value and the present cost of 
constructing a modern efficient plant which will render the service, is 
precisely the same whether the continued use of the obsolete part was 
due to lack of capital, or to lack of good judgment, or to somnolence 
on the part of the management. As was said in Board of Commissioners 
v. New York Telephone Co., 271 U. 8S. 23, 32: “ Customers pay -for the 
service, not for the property used to render it.” Only the then service 
value of the property is of legal significance under the rule of Smyth v. 
Ames. 

It may also be urged that such functional depreciation of the 
railroad plant since 1914 is allowed for in the depreciation custom- 
arily estimated by the Commission, But this is not true. Func- 


%” Little attention is ordinarily given to obsolescence or the economy 
of replacement with more modern equipment solely because of the re- 
duced cost of operation with the newer units. In their failure to 
appreciate this principle the railways trail far behind many of the 
utilities with the result that they are paying the penalty in high 
operating costs. ... The engineering and maintenance of way depart- 
ment is cluttered with equipment that it cannot afford to operate.” 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 1926—Vol. 22, p. 2. To the 
same effect, see Railway Age, Vol. 81.2, p. 621, p. 1091; Railway 
Review, Vol. 68, p. 784. 

“Our railroads were built for the locomotive of the past. They were 
and are operated in accordance with the locomotive of the past... . 
It remains to do on railroads the things manufacturers have done—to 
build better locomotives, improve old ones and to operate them accord- 
ing to the new conditions these improvements themselves have created.” 
Railway Age, 1922—Vol. 72.1, p. 178. See, also, Transactions, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers (1919), B; 999; Railway Review, 
Vol. 70, p. 43; Engineering News-Record, Vol. 98.1, p. 58; Railway Age, 
Vol. 69.2, p. 729; Vol. 76.1, p. 269; Vol. 79.1, pp. 256, 505; Vol. 81.1, 
yp. 45, 123, 492; Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 43.1, p. 311; Railway 
engineering & Maintenance, Vol. 22, p. 2. 

SiJn 1920 there were 68,942 locomotives in use on American Rail- 
ways. (41st Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
p. 107.) Of these 12,000 were reported to be obsolete by the Railway 
Age (Vol. 68.1, p. 33). Of the 2,648 locomotives in service on the 
B. & O., on December 31, 1920, 633 were more than twenty years old. 
On the Southern, 501 locomotives out of a total of 1,865; on the Erie, 
474 out of 1540; on the Seaboard Air Line, 142 out of 581; on the 
Lackawanna, 57 out of 757; and on the Pennsylvania, 624 out of a 
total of 7,599, exceeded that age. In 1926 it was estimated by the 
editor of the Railway Age that 68 per cent of the locomotives then in 
use were over ten years old. (Railway Age, Vol. 81.1, p. 493.) In 
1928 there were about 65,000 locomotives in use, Of these, according 
to the Railway Age (Vol. 84.2, p. 950): “There are probably between 
15,000 and 20,000 locomotives in this country, 20 years old or older, 
which have practically none of those features of locomotive equipment 
that are now regarded as the ear-marks of modern motive power.” 

S82 e. g. Locomotives no longer capable of pulling heavy loads, instead 
of being scrapped or rebuilt, have frequently been continued in use for 
branch-line or suburban service; or in switch-yards. It is said that 
their use in such passenger service has been rendered wasteful by the 
comparative economies of the modern motor rail-car. See Railway Age, 
Vol. 72.1, p. 315; 72.3, p. 1372; Vol. 76.2, p. 975; Vol. 82.1, p. 563; 
Vol. 83.1, p. 601; Vol. 84.1, p. 753; Railway and Locomotive Engi- 
neering, Feb., 1928, p. 37. And “ just what measure of economy is 
effected by retaining locomotives in yard and work train service after 
their condition has become such that they are no longer capable of per- 
forming their assigned duties in road service, is not apparent, to say the 
least.” Railway Review, 1924—Vol. 74, p. 771. The replacement of 
antiquated power with modern locomotives in its switch-yards by the 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. is estimated to have effected a saving in operating 
eosts which will pay an annual return of fifty per cent on the invest- 
ment in the new engines. Railway Age, 1927—Vol. 83.1, p. 45. See, 
also, Railway Age, Vol. 79.1, p. 209; Railway Review, Vol. 75, p. 396. 

88“ There is too much tendency to patch up and perpetuate an obso- 
lete, inadequate and uneconomical unit of equipment rather than to 
retire it and purchase new equipment to derive the benefit of the ad- 
vanced state of the art in building.” FF. H. Hardin, assistant to the 
president, New York Central Ry (Railway Age, 1926—Vol. 81.2, p. 
670, 671.) To the same effect, see Transactions, American Society of 
eas enenaee 1925—Vol. 47, p. 179; Railway Review, Vol. 78, 

. 195, 271. 

PP i, Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in an address 
before the eastern division of the U. 8. Chamber of Commerce delivered 
in 1923, said: “From an engineering viewpoint there are many im- 
provements which could be adopted, cr the present use of which could be 
greatiy extended, and which would very materially increase the 
efficiency and reduce the cost of railroad operation. The initial installa- 
tions, however, would require the investment of very large sums o 
money, and it is difficult to see how these sums can be raised. . . .” 
Railway Review, Vol. 74, p. 262, 263. To the same effect, see state- 
ment of R. H. Aishton, president American Railway Association. Rail- 
way Review, 1921—Vol. 68, pp. 783, 784. 
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tional depreciation prior to June 30, 1914, was included when valu- 
ing as of that date the then property of the railroads. But the 
instructions of the Commission provided that functional deprecia- 
tion arising after that date should not be considered unless “ im- 
minent.” And the Commission made clear that it did not intend 
by the term to include functional depreciation of the character de- 
scribed above arising from external causes, from the competition of 
new methods of transportation, from the extraordinary urban 
growth, from the need of new economies arising from the largely 
increased labor and fuel costs, and from other incidents of the war 
and post-war developments in industry and transportation. Texas 
Midland R. R., 75 I. C. C. 1, 47-52, 124-130. Compare, Depreciation 
Charges on Steam Railroads, 118 I. C. C. 295." 

If weight is to be given to reproduction cost in making the valuation 
of any railroad for rate-making purposes under § 19a and § 15a, there 
must be a determination of the functional depreciation of the individual 
plant as compared with a modern, efficient plant adequate to perform 
the same service. To make such a determination for any railroad 
involves a detailed enquiry into the character and eondition of all 
those parts of the plant which may have reduced functional value 
because of the post-war changes affecting transportation above referred 
to, and also into the character and the volume of the carrier’s business. 
For the efficient plant means that plant which is economical and 
efficient for the particular carrier in view of the peculiar requirements 
and possibilities of its own business. To make such a determination 
justly, the Commission must have the data on which a competent and 
vigilant management would insist when required to pass upon the 
advisability of making capital expenditures. And the Commission 
would be obliged to give them the same careful consideration. The 
determination of the extent of functional depreciation is thus a very 
serious task; a task far more serious than that of determining merely 
physical depreciation. 

To make such a determination of functional depreciation annually 
for each of the railroads of the United States would be a stupendous 
task, involving, perhaps, prohibitive expense. To make the necessary de- 
cisions promptly would seem impossible, among other reasons, because 
railroad valuation is but a small part of the many duties of the Com- 
mission. On the other hand, to adjust rates so as to render a fair re- 
turn, and to provide through the recapture provision funds in aid of the 
weaker railroad, are tasks which Congress deemed urgent; and which 
must be promptly performed if its purpose is to be achieved. Obviously 
Congress intended that in making the necessary valuations under § 15a a 
method should be pursued by which the task which it imposed upon 
the Commission could be performed. Compare New England Divisions 
Case, 261 U. 8S. 184, 197. Recognizing this, the Commission construed 
§ 15a as it had paragraph (f) of § 19a. That is, as permitting the 
Commission to make a basic valuation as of some general date (June 
30, 1914, was selected) ; and to find the value for any year thereafter 
by adding to or subtracting from the 1914 value the net increases 
or decreases in the investment in property devoted to transportation 
service as determined from the carricr’s annual returns with due 
regard to the element of depreciation.™ 

Eighth. The significance, in connection with current reproduction 
costs, of the requirement in § 15a that value be ascertained “for rate 
making purposes” as there defined becomes apparent when the position 
of railroads, in this respect, is compared with that of most local 
utilities enjoying a monopoly of a necessary of life. The fundamental 
question in the Southwestern Bell was one of substantive con- 
stitutional law, namely: Is the rate-base on which the Constitution 
guarantees to a public utility the right to earn a fair return the 
actual value of the property at the time of the rate hearing or is it 
the cost or capital prudently invested in the enterprise? The Court 
decided that the rate-base is the actual value at the time of the rate 
hearing. That proposition of substantive law the Commission under- 
Recognizing 
that evidence of increased reconstruction costs is admissible for the 
purpose of showing an actual value greater than the original cost or 
the prudent investment, it found in respect to some of the carrier’s 
property that the evidence of enhanced reconstruction cost was per- 
suasive of higher present value. As to the rest of the property, it 
held that the evidence was neither adequate nor persuasive. 


case 





%e, g. “ With respect to account No. 3, ‘Grading,’ it appears that 
the retirement of grading is a contingency sufficiently remote in most 
cases so that it is not practicable to treat it as depreciable property.” 
(118 I. C. C. 295, 362.) ; : 

8% pon the completion of the valuation herein provided for the 
Commission shall thereafter in like manner keep itself informed of all 
extensions and improvements or other changes in the condition and 
value of the property of all Common carriers, and shall ascertain the 
value thereof and shall from time to time, revise and correct its 
valuations, showing such revision and correction classified and as a 
whole and separately in each of the several States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia which valuations, both original and 
corrected, shall be tentative valuations and shall be reported to Con- 
gress at the beginning of each regular session.” F 

Compare Frederick K. Beutel, ‘“ Due Process in Valuation of Public 
Utilities,’ 13 Minnesota Law Review 409, 426-427. 
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Of both railroads and the local utility it is true, under the 
rule of substantive law adopted in the Southwestern Bell case, that 
value is the sum on which a fair return can be earned consistently 
with the laws of trade and legal enactments. But the operative scope 
upon railroads of the limitations so imposed upon the rates, and 
hence upon values, is much greater than in the case of local utilities.* 
Rail rates are being constantly curbed by the competition of markets 
and of rival means of transportation. Rail rates are curbed also by 
the influence of high rates upon the desires of individuals. The public 
can, to a considerable extent, do without rail service. If the rates 
are excessive traffic falls off. Thus, when passenger rates are too high 
travel is either curtailed or people employ other means of transporta- 
tion. But the service rendered by a local water company in a popu- 
lous city is practically indispensable to every inhabitant. There can 
be no substitute for water and to escape taking the service is prac- 
tically impossible; for an alternative means of supply is rarely avail- 
able. Even the common business incentive of establishing low prices 
in order to induce an enlarged volume of sales is absent; since the 
volume of the business done by a water company will not be appre- 
ciably affected by a raising or lowering of the rates, except in so far 
as water in quantity is used for manufacturing purposes. In other 
words, the commercial limitation upon rates—what the traffic will 
bear—is to a large extent absent in the case of such a local monopoly, 
The city water user must submit to such rates as the utility chooses 
to impose, unless they are curbed by legislative enactment. 

The legal limitations upon rates (so potent in the case of railroads) 
are, in the main, inoperative in the case of such a water company. 
Rail rates are sometimes held illegal because the exaction is greater 
than the value of the service to the shipper. There is in fact no 
corresponding limitation upon water rates. The charge is so small, 
as compared with the inconvenience which would be suffered in doing 
without the service, that the worth to the water taker could rarely 








be doubted. The prohibition of discrimination against persons, 
places, or articles of commerce, which so frequently interferes 
to prevent railroads from charging higher rates, although the 


traffic would easily bear them, affords no protection to city water 
users; and seldom causes a loss of revenue to the water company. 
There is in respect to the water rates no prohibition comparable to 
that embodied in the long and short haul clause, which has an im- 
portant effect in limiting rail rates. Hence, under the rule of sub- 
stantive law declared in the Southwestern Bell case, practically the 
only limitation imposed upon water rates is the denial to the utility 
of rates which will yield an excessive return upon the actual value 
of the property. In applying that rule of substantive law, the then 
actual cost of reproducing the plant would (assuming it to be efficient) 
commonly be persuasive evidence of its actual value, as the current 
cost of reproducing the vessel was held to be in Standard Oil Co. v. 
Southern Pacific Co., 268 U. S. 146, 156. 

It is true that in the Southwestern Bell case the Court passed also 
upon a subsidiary question—the weight and effect of the evidence of 
reconstruction cost. But the question of adjective law arose upon a 
record very different from that in the case at bar; and the action of 
the Commission here is entirely consistent with that decision. In the 
Southwestern Bell case direct testimony as to the then value of the 
property was introduced. The efficiency of the plant was unquestioned. 
Witnesses had testified both to the actual cost of constructing identical 
property at that time; and that the specific property under considera- 
tion was worth at least 25% more than the estimate of the state 
commission. The Court believed those witnesses. Concluding that 
this direct and uncontradicted evidence had been ignored by the State 
commission because of error as to the governing rule of substantive 
law, this Court set aside the rate order as confiscatory, saying: ‘ We 
think the proof shows that for the purposes of the present case the 
valuation should be at least $25,000,000.” (262 U. 8. 276, 288.) 

The action of the Commission in the case at bar was consistent 
also with McCardle v. Indianapolis Water Co., 272 U. S. 400, and 
Bluefield Water Works Co. v. Public Service Commission, 262 U. 8. 
679. Each of these water companies enjoyed a local monopoly of 
an indispensable service. In order to provide a substitute, the com- 
munity would have either to take the utility’s property by eminent 
domain; or, if it was free to do so, build a competing plant. 
There was practically no commercial limitation upon the earning 
power of these water companies except the extent of the local 
market; and practically no legal limitation except the requirement 
that the rates charged should not be so high as to yield an excessive 
return upon the actual value of the utility’s property. The current 
cost of constructing then a plant substantially like the utility’s (assum- 
ing it to be efficient) would be persuasive evidence of its actual value. 
For upon that issue, concerning a local water monopoly, the enquiry 
would naturally be: How much would it cost the community to substi- 
tute for the private monopoly a publicly owned plant? But evidence 





8? Compare “ Railroad Valuation” by Leslie Craven, counsel, Western 
Group, [Railroad] Presidents’ Conferenee: Committee on Federal Valu- 


ation of Railroads, 9 Amer. Bar Assn. Journal, 681, 683, 684. 
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of the cost of reconstructing a railroad built before 1914 might, for the 
reasons stated above, be no indication whatever of its post-war value 
for rate making purposes under § 15a. And where, as in the case at 
bar, the probative force of the evidence may be considered free from 
any question of confiscation, the rule declared in Ohio Valley Water Co. 
v. Ben Avon, 253 U. S. 287, which requires in confiscation cases a 
judicial determination on the weight of the evidence, does not apply. 

Ninth. A further question of construction requires consideration. It 
is suggested that, even if the Commission is not required to give effect 
to the higher price level when finding values for rate making purposes 
under § 15a, it must do so when fixing the amount of the excess income 
to be recaptured from a particular railroad under paragraphs 6 to 18. 
The language of the section affords a short answer to that contention. 
The valuation prescribed in paragraph 4 is declared to be “for the 
purpose of this section ’—that is, for recapture purposes as well as for 
rate making. And paragraph 6, which provides for the recapture, de- 
clares: ‘‘The value of such railway property shall be determined by 
the Commission in the manner provided in paragraph (4).” 

The recapture of excess earnings and the establishment of reserves 
are a part of the process of establishing such rates 
“that carries as a whole (or as a whole in each of such rate groups or 
territories as the Commission may from time to time designate) will, 
under honest, efficient, and economical management . earn an ag- 
gregate annual net railway operating income equal, as nearly as may 
be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway property 
of such carriers held for and used in the service of transportation.” 
(par. 2.) 

The recapture and reserve are the readjustment made necessary : 

“Tnasmuch as it is impossible (without regulation and control 
in the interest of the commerce of the United States considered as 
a whole) to establish uniform rates upon competitive traffic which 
will adequately sustain all the carriers who are cngaged in such 
traffic and which are indispensable to the communities to which 
they render the service of transportation, without enabling some 
of such carriers to receive a net railway operating income substan- 
tially and unreasonably in excess of a fair return upon the value 
of their railway property held for and used in the service of trans- 
portation, it is hereby declared that any carrier which received such 
an income so in excess of a fair return, shall hold such part of the 
excess, as hereinafter prescribed, as trustee for, and shall pay it to, 
the United States.” (par. 5.) 

Thus, the direction in the order here challenged to pay or reserve 
the excess over 6 per cent of the amounts earned from 1920 to 1923 
by rates established pursuant to Ex parte 74, Increased Rates, 1929, 
58 I. C. C. 220, is merely a readjustment of those rates. 

Tenth. The question remains whether the Commission, in valuing 
the structural property acquired before June 30, 1914, abused its dis- 
cretion by declining to give effect to the evidence of enhanced 
reconstruction cost. The O’Fallon insists that the Commission, in 
fact, adopted a mathematical formula; that it declined to determine the 
present value of the carrier’s property in accordance with “ the 
flexible and rational rule of Smyth v. Ames, under which value is 
a matter of judgment to be determined by a consideration of all 
relevant facts and circumstances”; that it erected “an arbitrary 
standard of its own based on no relevant facts”; that if it had given 
consideration to all relevant facts and circumstances, including as 
one its cost of reproduction at current prices, “the value found must 
have been substantially higher”; and that its primary purpose was 
to determine the amount of the investment in the carriers’ property. 
In short, the O’Fallon asserts that the Commission refused to find 
actual value; and instead, found the prudent investment. 

In support of this assertion, the O’Fallon points to the statement 
in the report that “the value of the property of railroads for rate- 
making purposes . . approaches more nearly the reasonable and 
necessary investment in the property than the cost of reproducing 
it at a particular time.” (p. 41.) The statement just quoted does not 
mean that the Commission accepted prudent investment as a measure 
of value. It means merely that the Commission deemed the estimated 
original cost a better indication of actual value than the estimated 
reconstruction cost. While this Court declared in the Southwestern 
Bell case that prudent investment is not to be taken as the measure 
of value, it has never held that prudent investment may not be ac- 
cepted as evidence of value, or that a finding of value is necessarily 
erroneous if it happens to be more nearly coincident with what may 
be supposed to have been the cost of the property than with its esti- 
mated reproduction cost. The single-sum values found by the Com- 
mission do not coincide either with the estimated prudent invest- 
ment or with the estimated reconstruction cost. They are much nearer 

8 The nature of the order here challenged is described in the report 
which accompanied it: “At the outset it is to be borne in mind that 
in no sense can these proceedings properly be treated as lawsuits. No 
issue is raised between parties. There is no controversy between 
disputants, each contending for protection of its rights. They are 
purely administrative proceedings wherein we are following the direc- 
tion of Congress to create a contingent fund to be used in furtherance 
of the public interest in railway..transportation.”. Excess Income of St. 
Louis and O’Fallon Ry. Co., 124 I. C. C.-1, 7. . 
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the estimated original cost of the property than they are to its esti- 
mated reproduction cost. But the values found do not conform to any 
formula.” 

The general method pursued by the Commission in reaching its con- 
clusion closely resembles that approved by the Court in Georgia Ry. & 
Power Co. v. Railroad Commission, 262 U. 8S. 625, 629-630. It appeared 


that the O’Fallon Railroad had been constructed long prior to 
June 30, 1914. The Commission had before it “the cost of 
reproduction new of the structural portion of this property es- 


timated on the basis of our 1914 unit prices, 
knowledge that costs of reproduction so arrived at were not 
greatly different from the original costs.” As bearing upon the value 
of those parts of the Railroad’s property which were added or re 
placed later the Commission had the actual cost. As bearing on the 
then value of the railroad land it had current values of adjacent lands. 
It had evidence concerning the railroad and the character and volume 
of its traffic, the working capital, revenues and expenses. It had evi- 
dence of increased price levels after 1914 and estimates of current 
reproduction costs during the recapture periods. 

The carrier insisted that physically: the property had appreciated 
more than it had depreciated ; and urged the Commission to take as the 
basic measure of value the “ cost of reproduction new at current prices 
to the exclusion of everything else, or at least of everything that might 
tend to a lower value.” (124 I. C, C. 28.) This the Commission de- 
clined to do. It gave full effect to increased current market values in 
determining the value of the land. It gave to the additions and 
betterments made after June 30, 1914, a value approximating their cost 
less physical depreciation. But, in respect to structural property and 
equipment acquired before June 30, 1914, it declined to give weight to 
the evidence introduced to show current reproduction costs greater than 
those of 1914, It concluded, despite the estimates of higher recon- 
struction costs, that, except fér the additions, the actual value of this 
part of the O’Fallon Railroad had not increased; and it found the 
single sum value for rate making purposes in 1920 to be $856,065; in 
1921, $875,360; in 1922, $978,874; in 1923, $978,246. 

The Commission recognized, as stated in Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 
U. S. 352, 434, that the determination of value is “not a matter of 
formulas, but there must be a reasonable judgment having its basis in a 
proper consideration of all relevant facts.” Georgia Ry. & Power Co, v. 
Railroad Commission, 262 U. S. 625,630. It states that “ it considered and 
weighed carefully, in the light of its own knowledge and experience, each 
fact, circumstance and condition called to its attention on behalf of the 
carrier ’ as well as the evidence otherwise introduced ; and that “ from this 
accumulation of information we have formed our judgments as to 
the fair basic single-sum values, not by the use of any formula but 
after consideration of all relevant facts.” The report makes clear 
that its finding was the result of an exercise of judgment upon all 
the evidence; that the Commission accorded to the evidence of 
reconstruction cost all the probative force to which it deemed that 
evidence entitled on the issue of actual value; and that it consid- 
ered, as bearing upon value, not only the probable cost and the esti- 
mated reproduction cost, but also “descriptions of the carrier, of 
its traffic, of the territory in which it operates, its history, and sum- 
maries of the results of its operation.” (p. 25.) 

The difficulties by which the Commission was confronted when 
requested to apply the evidence of reproduction cost can hardly be 
exaggerated. In the first place, the evidence was of such a char- 
acter that it did not satisfactorily establish what would have been 
the current cost of reproduction during the recapture periods.” 


coupled with the 





® The O’Fallon has calculated that the single-sum values found by 
the Commission for the several recapture periods exceed by $32,660.88 
the sums of the following amounts: (1) the cost of reproduction less 
depreciation, as of June 30, 1919, of all property exclusive of lands 
and working capital at 1914 or pre-war prices; (2) the amount by 
which the actual cost of the property installed between July 1, 1914, 
and June 30, 1919, exceeded its cost of reproduction at 1914 prices; 
(8) the present value of the land; (4) the allowance for working 
capital; (5) the actual investment in additions and betterments, less 
retirements, subsequent to June 30, 1919. The calculation is correct; 
but the assertion that the $32,660.88 (which is about 5% of the aggre- 
gate of the other amounts) must have been allowed as overhead is 
without foundation in the record and is inconsistent with statements 
in the Commission’s report. 

% “The method which we therefore find logical and proper for deter- 
mining the value in the subsequent recapture periods is to add to or sub- 
tract from the 1919 value the net increases or decreases in the invest- 
ment in property devoted to transportation service as determined from 
the carrier’s returns to valuation order No. 3, with due regard to the 
element of depreciation.” 124 I. C. C. 3, passim, particularly pp. 37, 42. 

“As to the evidence the Commission said: “The use of cost of 
production is by no means free from practical difficulties. For exam- 
ple, the record here shows that there was a dearth of reliable data 
from which an accurate estimate of such cost could be made for the 

eriod 1920 to 1923. In proof of this assertion reference need only 
xe made to the sources of the data relied upon by the witnesses both 
for the bureau and for the carriers. Their estimates for those years 
were founded in large part upon manufacturers’ records and price 
statistics appearing in various publications, and to a lesser extent 
upon cost of construction actually incurred by railroads in that 
period. There was, in fact, very little new railroad construction in 
those years. 

“Synthetic estimates of cost of reproduction based upon statistics 
showing price and wage changes do not make allowance for improved 
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During the years here in question there was practically no con- 
struction of new lines. Thus, the current cost of reproduction for 
those years had to be obtained by using index figures as the basis 
for a guess as to what it would cost to build then the identical rail- 
road. To give to such figures effect as proving what it would then 
have cost to reproduce the O’Fallon Railroad, it must be assumed that 
there had not been introduced since June 30, 1914, new cost-saving 
methods of construction which would overcome, in whole or in part, 
the effect of the higher price level upon the cost of reproducing the 
identical property. This, in view of its experience, the Commission 
properly declined to do. In the second place there was a. lack of 
evidence to show to what extent, if any, higher reconstruction cost, 
in the several recapture periods, implied a value higher than that 
theretofore prevailing. The Commission believed that it could act 
only on proof; that it was not required or permitted to base findings 
on conjecture; and that to assign, under the circumstances, any 
weight to the evidence of reconstruction cost would be mere conjecture. 

Moreover, the Commission had, through its valuation department, 
special knowledge of the property of this carrier. It had acquired 
necessarily in the performance of its many duties the general knowl- 
edge, already referred to, concerning changes in transportation con- 
ditions and of the advances in the art; and it knew how great 
was their effect upon the actual values of railroad property. The 
value of the O’Fallon Railway not having been finally ascertained 
under § 19a, it was obliged by paragraph 4 to utilize “the results of 
its investigation under section 19a of this Act in so far as deemed 
by it available.’ The evidence introduced in the recapture proceed- 
ings showed, among other things, that of the five locomotives in 
the O’Fallon’s service, December 31, 1920, one had been built as 
early as 1874, and that their average age was 20.8 years; also that 
the aggregate outlays for additions and betterments in the railroad, 
less small retirements, had in eleven years been only $98,148.25. The 
O'Fallon did not introduce any evidence bearing upon functional 
depreciation of the property. The Commission may reasonably have 
concluded that, even if there had been introduced persu@sive evidence 
that the cost, during the recapture periods, of reproducing new the 
identical plant approximated the rise in the general price level, still 
the actual value of the O’Fallon Railway, as it existed June 30, 1914, 
had not increased, because the functional depreciation plus the physical 
depreciation since that date counterbalanced fully what otherwise 
might have been the higher value of the plant. 

The O’Fallon urged that its large net earnings during the re- 
capture periods and earlier fully established a higher value, inde- 
pendently of the evidence of reproduction cost. This contention ig- 
nores the peculiar character of the property. The Railroad, which 
is owned by the Adolphus Busch estate and family and lies wholly 
In Illinois, operates about 9 miles of main line from two coal mines 
also owned by the Busch estate and family, to the tracks of the 
Terminal Company in East St. Louis. There are 12 miles of yard- 
age tracks, located largely at the Busch mines. While the Rail- 
road is legally a common carrier, it is actually an industrial railroad. 
Ninety-nine per cent of its revenues are derived directly from 


the carriage of coal; and of the remaining one per cent, about 
half appears to come from a payment of $300 a month made 


by the Busch coal company for carrying its miners 
its mines, 


to and from 
Besides the coal from the Busch mines there is a sub- 





methods of assembly and construction. As will hereinafter be more 
fully indicated, we found in Texas Midland Railroad, supra, [75 I. C. C. 
1] at page 140, that the increase in the cost of labor and materials 
between 1900 and 1914 was largely offset by improvement in the art 
of construction. How far there may have been a similar offset, so far 
as costs in the period from 1920-1923 are concerned, is not disclosed 
of record.” (p. 29.) 

And later (p. 41): “ . even if the cost of reproduction new 
in 1920 were to be regarded as a controlling element there is not 
in the present record evidence showing what it might have cost to 
reproduce the property of the O'Fallon at that time. The only evi- 
dence in this respect is that of the relation of general prices in 1914 
and in 1920 and the other recapture years.” 

*® Compare United States v. Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal 
Co., 271 Fed. 877, 889, where the Court said that the jury “ should 
not consider the evidence of reconstruction cost upon the question of 
value, unless they were satisfied that a reasonably prudent man would 
purchase or undertake the construction of the property at such a 
figure.” 

es “Costs of railroad building, owing to improvements in methods and 
economies thereby effected, did not vary greatly during the period of 
20 years preceding 1914, although the prices of labor and material 
fluctuated. There is no testimony here as to how much it cost to build 
any railroad or any substantial part of one in any recapture periods, 
and for that reason it is impossible to make a comparison of costs in 
the two periods. It is not safe to assume, as the O'Fallon has assumed, 
that costs of building railroads have varied in recent years in direct 
ratio to the variation in costs of commodities in general use, or in 
the costs of materials or labor generally. The fallacy of basing repro- 
duction cost upon price curves or ratios is clearly indicated by the 
tabulations introduced by the carrier.” (P. 41.) 


* The Commission says (p. 40): “ Weighing the figures previousl 
mentioned in the light of these considerations and the entire record 
and viewing the carrier as a common carrier in successful operation 
and with an established business, we conclude that the value for 
rate-making purposes of the entire common carrier property of the 
O’Fallon on June 30, 1919, was $850,000.” 
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stantial, but diminishing amount carried under a long time con- 
tract, from two mines located on an electric road, the East St. 
Louis and Suburban Railway, which crosses the O'Fallon. This 
coal it carries from the junction to East St. Louis. See St. Louis 
& O'Fallon Ry. Co. v. East St. Louis & Suburban Ry. Co., 81 
I. C. C. 588. Obviously the value of this railroad property is wholly 
dependent upon the operation of the mines. 

How long the four mines will continue to be operated was and 
still is entirely uncertain. Their product is subject to the cont 
petition of 221 other bituminous coal mines in Illinois. These, 
which are all located on other railroads, enjoy low rates to St. 
Louis. See Perry Coal Co. v. Alton & Southern R. R., 5 Tlinois 
Commerce Commission 461. The vicissitudes of coal mining, the 
diminishing use of coal since the war because of increased fuel 
efficiency, the competition of oil as fuel, and the growing use of 
hydro-electric power are matters of common knowledge; as are the 
diminishing operations during recent years of the Illinois coal mines 
as compared with the mines in non-union territory.* Moreover, the 
decline in the volume of traffic, the reduction in coal rates made by 
Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, and the growing expenses of 
the carrier due to increased payroll, were put in evidence by it. In 
view of these facts, the Commission was clearly justified in refusing 
to find that the Railroad had a higher value than in 1914, although 
the net earning as reported showed a return for the earlier period 
averaging 7% per cent upon the amount claimed as reproduction 
cost. 

This Court has no concern with the correctness of the Commis- 
sion’s reasoning on the evidence in making its findings of fact, since 
it applied the rules of substantive law prescribed by Congress and 
reached its: findings of actual value by the exercise of its judgment 
upon all the evidence, including enhanced construction costs. Vir- 
ginian Ry. Co. v. United States, 272 U. S. 658, 665-666; Assigned 
Car Cases; 274 U. 8S. 564, 580. We must bear in mind that here 
we are not dealing with a question of confiscation; that we are 
dealing, as was pointed out in Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 527, 
with a legislative question which can “be more easily determined 
by a commission conrposed of persons whose special skill, observation 
and experience qualifies them to so handle great problems of trans- 
portation as to do justice both to the public and to those whose money 
has been used to construct and maintain highways for the convenience 
and benefit of the people.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr, Justice Stone join in this opinion. 


SUPREMB CoURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Nos. 131 and 132.—October Term, 1928 
The St. Louis and O’Fallon Railway Company and Manufacturers’ 
Railway Company, Appellants, vs. The United States of America 
and The Interstate Commerce Commission 
The United States of America and The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Appellants, vs. The St. Louis and O’Fallon Railway Com- 
pany and Manufacturers’ Railway Company 


Appeals from the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Missouri. 

[May 20, 1929] 

Dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Stone. 

I agree with what Mr. Justice Brandeis has said and add a word 
only by way of emphasis of those aspects of the case which appear 
to me sufficient, apart from all other considerations, to sustain the 
finding of the Commission. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission is rejected 
and its order set aside on the sole ground that in a recapture pro- 
ceeding under § 15 (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act, it has failed 
to consider present reproduction cost or value of appellant’s property 
and so to “give due consideration to all the elements of value 
recognized by the law of the land for rate making purposes.” No 
constitutional question is involved. 

The Commission was called upon to value a railroad, with less 
than nine miles of main line track, which had been constructed 
prior to 1900. Much of its equipment was purchased before 1908, 
a considerable part being second hand. Its traffic was very largely 
dependent on the output of a single coal mine which it served. 

In performing its task the Commission had before it the cost of 
reproduction new of appellant’s structural property, estimated on the 
basis of 1914 unit prices, “ with the knowledge that the costs of re- 
production so arrived at were not greatly different from the original 
costs.” It had evidence of the actual cost of later additions and re- 
placements, of the physical condition of the railroad and equipment, 
of the character, volume and sources of its traffic, of its working 
capital and revenues and expenses, It possessed, through its valua- 
tion department, special knowledge of the property of this carrier. 
Through its own experience it had the benefit of an expert knowledge 
of all the factors affecting value of railway property growing out of 

*% See Geological Survey: “Coal in 1923,” pp. 528-535; Bureau of 


Mines: “ Coal in 1924,” p. 460; “ Coal in 1925,” pp. 394-398; “ Coal 
in 1926,” pp. 420-431, 443-461. 
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changes in methods of transportation, of improvement in transportation 
appliances and the consequent obsolescence of existing equipment, of 
improvement in methods of railroad construction and consequent re- 
ductions in cost. Although it had estimates of present construction 
costs in the form of index figures based on the comparative general 
price levels of labor and materials for 1914 and each of the recapture 
years, which it considered and discussed in its report, there was no 
evidence before it of the actual present cost of construction of this or 
any other railroad or any affirmative showing that, if appellant's 
road was to be built and equipped anew, competent railroad engineers 
would deem the present structure and equipment suitable for or adapt- 
able to the economical and efficient management contemplated by the 
statute. 

The Commission, with all these data before it, stated that “it con- 
sidered and weighed carefully, in the light of its own knowledge, each 
fact, circumstance and condition called to its attention on behalf of the 
carrier.” “ From this accumulation of information,” it added, “ we have 
formed our judgment as to the fair basic single sum values, not by the 
use of any formula, but after consideration of all relevant facts.” 
That the Commission gave consideration to present reproduction ‘costs 
appears not only from its own statement, but from the fact that it 
gave full effect to increased: current market values in determining the 
value of land and to additions and betterments since June 30, 1914, 
taken at their cost less depreciation. In the light of those considera- 
tions which affect the present value of appellant’s structural property 
which Mr, Justice Brandeis has mentioned, I cannot say that the Com- 
mission did not have before it the requisite data for forming a trust- 
worthy judgment of the value of appellant’s road or that it failed to 
give to proof of reproduction cost all the weight to which it was 
Had the Commission not turned aside to point 
out: in. its.report the economic fallacies: of the use of reproduction cost 
as a standard of value for rate making. purposes, which it nevertheless 
considered and to some extent applied, I suppose it would not have 
occurred to anyone to question the validity of its order. 

I cannet avoid the conclusion that in substance the objection, now 
upheld, to the order of the Commission is not that it failed to con- 
sider or give appropriate weight to evidence of present reproduction 
cost of appellant’s road, but that it attached less weight to present 
construction costs than to other factors before it affecting adversely 
the present value of the structural property. That this was the real 
nature of the objection voiced by the dissenting Commissioners seems 
to me apparent from their opinion. They seem to assume that as a 


result of Southwestern Tel. Co. v. Public Service Comm., 262 U. S. 
276, and other cases in this Court, the Commission as a matter of law 
may never, under any circumstances, find that the value of the struc- 
tural part of a railroad does not exceed its fair value of an earlier 
date, if the Commission has before it evidence of later increased con- 


struction costs. They say “under the law of the land”, in valuing 
a railroad under § 15a “we must accord weight in the legal sense 
to the greatly enhanced cost of material, labor and supplies” during 
the recapture periods. Weight in the legal sense is evidently taken 
to be not that accorded by an informed judgment but imposed by some 
positive rule of law. 

Without discussion of the evidence and other data which received 
the consideration of the Commission, the opinion of this Court seems 
to proceed on the broad assumption that the evidence relied on, mere 
synthetic estimates of costs of reproduction, must so certainly and 
necessarily outweigh all other considerations affecting values as to 
require the order of the Commission to be set aside. In effect the 
Commission is required to give to such index figures an evidential 
value to which it points out they are not entitled when applied to 
railroad properties in general or to this one in particular, and this, 
so far as appears, without investigation of the soundness of the reasons 
of the Commission for rejecting them. 

This Court has said that present reproduction costs must be con- 
sidered in ascertaining value for rate making purposes. But it has 
not said that such evidence, when fairly considered, may not be out- 
weighed by other considerations affecting value, or that any evidence 
of present reproduction costs, when compared with all the other 
factors affecting value, must be given a weight to which it is not 
entitled in the judgment of the tribunal “informed by experience” 
and “appointed by law” to deal with the very problem now presented. 
Illinois Central, &c. R. R. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 206 U. S. 
441, 454. But if “ weight in the legal sense” must be given to evidence 
of present construction costs, by the judgment now given we do not 
lay down any legal rule which will inform the Commission how much 
weight, short of its full effect, to the exclusion of all other considera- 
tions, is to be given to the evidence of synthetic costs of construction 
in valuing a railroad property. If full effect were to be given to it in 
all cases then, as the Commission points out in its report, the railroads 
of the country having in 1919 a reproduction cost or value of nineteen 
billion dollars would now have a value of forty billion dollars and we 
would arrive at the economic paradox that the present value of the 
railroads is far in excess of any amount on which they could earn a 
return. If less than full effect may be given, it is difficult for me to 
see how, without departure from established principles, the Commission 
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could be asked to do more than it has already done—to weigh the 
evidence guided by all the proper considerations—or how, if there is 
evidence upon which its findings may rest, we can substitute our judg- 
ment for that of the Commission. Such, I believe, is the “due con- 
sideration’ which the statute requires of “all the elements of value 
recognized by the law of the land for rate making purposes.” 

As I cannot say @ prioré that increased construction costs may not 
be more than offset by other elements affecting adversely the present 
value of appcellant’s property, and as there was evidence before the 
Commission to support its findings, I can only conclude that the judg- 
ment below should be affirmed. In any case, in view of the statement of 


the Commission that it considered all the elements of value brought to 
its attention by the carrier, I should not have supposed that we could 
rightly set aside the present order without some consideration of the 
probative value of the evidence of present reproduction costs which 
the Commission discussed at length in its report. 

Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr, Justice Brandeis concur in this opinion. 


“ POLITICS AND YOUR ELECTRICITY BILLS” 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled “ Politics and Your 
Electricity Bills” by the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], which appeared in Plain Talk for July, 1928. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

POLITICS AND YOUR ELECTRICITY BILLS 
By Senator Grorce W. Norris, of Nebraska 


(When you vote the next time, consider your light bills and how 
much it will cost you to keep Congressman McWhoosis in Washington. 
If this warning seems far-fetched, consider that Government power, 
such as in Canada, and municipal power, such as in several cities in 
this country, are three to five times cheaper than private power, al- 
though the latter should produce electricity much cheaper than mere 
municipal plants. Ask Congressman McWhoosis how he stands.) 

For more than 20 years a few far-sighted citizens have been trying 
to center the attention of the American people on the danger, danger 
both to self-government and economic freedom, which is threatened by 
the rapidly increasing concentration, without any adequate 
regulation, of electric power in a few hands, 

This is the age of electricity. No other form of power has such 
labor-saving qualities or can be put to such general use. All that is 
needed to give humanity the full enjoyment of this marvelous force is 
to cheapen its production. Then every housewife, by the mere pressing 
of a button or the turning of a switch, will have at her command the 
modern counterpart of the omnipotent Genii who could be summoned for 
any service when Aladdin rubbed his magic lamp. 

If stock manipulation can be eliminated and if financial legerdemain 
and unconscionable profits can be removed electricity will be the cheapest 
form of power known. Within the next 10 years every home in the 
United States—in rural regions as well as in the cities—should be 
equipped with electrical appliances and every railroad and every industry 
should be electrically operated. And they will be if our enormous poten- 
tial water power sources are fully developed and the power generated 
sold at such cost as to place it within reach of the people’s purse. 
They will not be if the Electric Power Trust is permitted to stifle de- 
velopment by monopoly control and excessive charges. 

The Electric Power Trust, in spite of half-hearted regulation by various 
State commissions, is now charging exorbitant prices for electric cur- 
rent. Sy so doing it is denying the average home owner many electrical 
conveniences and seriously retarding the Nation’s industrial development. 

The consolidation of corporations supplying electric power has ad- 
vanced so swifUly that to-day 41 companies control four-fifths of all the 
electrical energy developed in the United States. Out of some 68,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity produced in 1926, these 41 corpora- 
tions produced 54,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. These 41 corporations 
have a total capitalization of $10,200,000,000. They completely monopo- 
lize all the sources of electric power for four-fifths of our people. 
Eighty-six million Americans must get electricity from these 41 corpora- 
tions or go without. 

Of these 41 corporations, some 29 are known to be owned or con- 
trolled by five central companies. These five dominant interests are 
the General Electric Co., the Doherty, Morgan and Ryan interests, 
all of New York, and the Insull interests of Chicago. It is probable— 
though it can not be proved—that the remaining 12 electric corpora- 
tions also are dominated by these five holding companies. 

Nothing like this gigantic monopoly ever before has appeared in the 
history of the world. It dwarfs the Standard Oil Co. in magnitude. 
It is the greatest industrial combine of our time. 

Not eontent with dominating the industrial® field, the Power Trust 
apparently proposes to control the political life of the Nation. Already, 
by the lavish expenditure of money, it controls numerous State commis- 
sions. It maintains an extensive and expensive lobby at Washington, 
headed by two former United States Senators. Other “lame ducks” 
favorable to its designs have been appointed on certain Federal commis- 
sions. The Insul] interests reputedly spent more than $250,000 in the 
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last Illinois senatorial election, and for that reason the candidate receiv- 
ing the most votes was denied his seat in the United States Senate. 
But the Power Trust is liberally backing its political henchmen in other 
States, and more recently it has been purchasing newspapers for the 
obvious purpose of poisoning public opinion. 

In the face of such a concentration of capital, industrial control, and 
political power, the State and National Governments can maintain their 
economic freedom and the ability to govern themselves only by some 
prompt constructive action. 

Rival private enterprises already have been swept from the field. The 
only remaining organization great enough to meet the Power Trust on 
equal terms is the Government itself. Either the American people 
must tamely submit to the economic and political control of the Power 
Trust or support the group in Congress which advocates the creation 
of a far-flung national superpower system which will furnish heat and 
light and power to the people at cost. There is no other alternative. 

This publicly owned superpower system should cover every section of 
the country and include such great projects as Muscle Shoals—already 
owned by the Government—and the Mississippi, Columbia, and Colorado 
Rivers. Nearly 20,000,000 horsepower now running to wastg down these 
rivers could be harnessed into such a system. 

As a matter of fact, electricity is most economically produced and dis- 
tributed on a large scale. The nature of the industry lends itself to 
monopoly. Great saving can be effected by hooking up all generating 
plants on one system and transferring and relaying current so as to 
keep the consumption constantly up to the peak load. Electricity can 
be relayed from coast to coast and, the greater the superpower system 
thus connected, the greater the possibilities of human benefit. To be 
operated at the highest possible efliciency, every electric plant in the 
United States should be hooked up to a single system. That would 
bring down the cost of electricity to a small fraction of what it is to-day. 

But it is unthinkable that this public resource should be turned over 
to a private monopoly. Human nature is such that men who control 
monopolies designed for private gain always charge all the traffic will 
bear. The Power Trust already has given ample indication of its selfish 
spirit. Its extortionate charges, based on watered stock, have cost 
the people of this country at least $600,000,000 a year. That is a 
heavy tax on our national industry. 

Unless electricity is cheap the average person can not avail himself 
of it. Electricity should be as freely used in the average home as 
running water. Cheap power also would be an inestimable boon to our 
manufacturers and farmers. To-day, owing to its high cost, electric 
power is almost unknown on American farms. 

Electricity has become a necessity in modern life. I do not believe 
that as a free people we will permanently submit to a private monopoly 
that controls a public necessity. Morever, the raw material from 
which electric power is produced is derived from our rivers. The people 
already have title to these natural resources. It firmly has been demon- 
strated beyond any question in all parts of the United States that 
municipally owned utilities furnish light and power cheaper than 
privately owned plants. The remedy is plain and if the American 
people permanently remain under the domination of the Power Trust 
they will deserve to lose their economic and political liberty. 

A Government-operated superpower system is a perfectly practical 
project. Years of actual operation have proved that when municipally 
owned plants are efficiently managed, and not saddled with huge amounts 
of watered stock, they can produce electricity at one-third the price 
now charged by the Power Trust. The great municipal power plants 
at Seattle and Tacoma are eternal monuments to the wonders that can 
be accomplished under honest popular government. In their efforts to 
discredit mun‘cipal ownership, the propadandists of the Power Trust 
invariably avcid all mention of the extraordinarily low rates at which 
these two progressive cities on the western coast furnish light and heat 
and power to their citizens. 

As a matter of fact, whenever they are managed with a modicum 
of honesty, municipal plants always undersell private power plants. 
The fundamental reason why city-owned plants charge less than 
privately owned plants is that four-fifths of the cost of producing 
electricity is interest on fixed charges. Municipal, state, and na- 
tional governments can borrow money at much lower interest rates 
than private plants, in the first place, and, in the second place, they 
do not water their securities so that a few insiders can make fat 
profits. 

The Seattle municipal plant was started 22 years ago. At that 
time the private company was charging 20 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
To-day the rate of the Seattle municipal plant is 3.28 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. Every year since 1906 the municipal plant has shown 
a surplus above all expenses, including amortization of the $13,000,000 
invested. Its total earnings have been nearly $33,000,000. The 
Seattle rate is so cheap that 11,127 electric ranges are used in the 
eity. 

The Tacoma municipal plant has an even lower rate—approximately 
1% cents per kilowatt-hour—and grants a special charge of one-half 
eent per kilowatt-hour for heating plants. Nearly 3,000 homes in 
Tacoma—a city of only 80,000—are heated by electric furnaces and 
the use of ranges and other appliances is general, The Tacoma plant 
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has been running 20 years and saves the people of the city $3,000,000 
annually. If it raised its rates to meet those in near-by cities, Tacoma 
could cease to collect taxes and make its power plant pay all city 
expenses. 

Tacoma and Seattle, while perhaps the most conspicuous examples 
of cficent municipal operation, are by no means isolated instances. 
The city-owned plant at Los Angeles furnished power at far below 
the rates of the private plant in San Francisco. The difference— 
$15,000,000 a year—is more than the total municipal tax of Los 
Angeles. Cheap municipal power has been an important factor in 
attracting new industries to Los Angeles. 

Cleveland’s municipal plant sells electricity at 3 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. It is estimated that the reduction in rates has saved the people 
of that city approximately $14,000,000 in the last eight years. 

Springficld, Ill., domain of the politically minded power magnate, 
Samuel Insull, also has a municipal plant. For 150 kilowatt-hours 
of lighting service the Springfield consumer pays $5.28. If he lived 
in Bloomington, Ill., where Mr. Insull operates under the blessings of 
private initiative, he would have to pay $15. If he lived at Danville, 
Ill., he would pay $11.25, and $13 at Urbana, Nll., both private plants. 

Suppose the same man was in business and consumed 1,500 kilowatt- 
hours of lighting current. In Sprinfield it would cost him only $30. 
In Bloomington, the private plant of Mr. Insull would charge $100.50; 
in Danville, $84; and in Urbana, $97.50. 

For 4,000 kilowatt-hours of power the Springfield municipal plant 
charges $68. In Bloomington, Ill, the same amount of power would 
cost $166; in Danville it would be $142; and in Uurbana, where Mr. 
Insull also owns a plant, $174. Possibly Mr. Insull’s political contribu- 
tions have increased his ‘ overhead.” This may explain the wide 
disparity in rates between the public and private power plants. 

There are scores of other municipal plants scattered through the 
length and breadth of the United States which are making equally 
favorable showings. Lack of space forbids their mention. 

Canada has proved on a large scale what can be done with publicly 
owned superpower. The Province of Ontario owns and operates its 
system, using the enormous power generated from the Canadian side 
of Niagara Falls The system has been operating for more than 20 
years and now serves more than 1,000,000 customers at less than one- 
third of the rate charged by private companies on the American side of 
the border. 

Almost every woman in the districts covered by the Canadian super- 
power system cooks with electricity because it is cheaper, as well as 
cleaner, than coal. More than 8,000 Ontario farmers light their homes 
and their barns, milk their cows, pump water, saw wood, and thresh 
with electricity, while their wives cook, wash, iron, and sweep with 
the same magic power. 

In Ontario, during the last year more than 80 per cent of the 
commercial consumers of electricity paid less than 3 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, and more than 70 per cent of the power users paid less than 
$25 per horse power per year. 

Last year in the United States the domestic consumers of elec- 
tricity paid an average of 7.4 cents per kilowatt-hour, and during 
that same period the average domestic consumer of electricity in 
Ontario, Canada, paid 1.85 cents per kilowatt-hour. If the people 
of the United States bad paid the same price for electricity during 
the last year that was charged by the publicly owned system on 
Ontario, they would have saved on their electric-light bills more 
than $600,000,000. 

As I write, I have before me the bill of Mrs. J. Cullom, who lives 
at 250 Victoria Avenue, Toronto, Canada. She is the wife of a 
laboring man, but in a month she consumed 334 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity. The amount consumed ig startling to consumers in the 
United States, but Mrs. Cullom washed, swept, cooked, and lighted 
her home with electricity. Her bill for the month for this service 
was only $3.55. 

Perhaps Mrs. Cullom is fortunate in living in Canada. Had she 
in the same month burned the same amount of current in Washing- 
ton, D. C., she would have been charged $23.18—nearly seven times 
as much as she actually paid. Washington has in Great Falls as 
fine a water power as there is in the United States. But the Power 
Trust has sufficient influence in the National Capital to block its 
development as a municipal project. 

The superpower system of Canada consists of 380 municipalities 
acting cooperatively in an enterprise in which they have invested 
about $250,000,000. Power is sold at cost, including interest and 
an amortization fund. Each municipality pays its proportion of the 
cost for the service received. 

In Ontario the rates have been steadily falling. In 1912, at the 
beginning of public ownership, the cost was 4.5 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. Ten years later the cost had dropped to 1.82 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, and recently it has come down to 1.4 cents in certain 
districts. Half the International Bridge at Niagara Falls is lighted 
by the Canadian publicly owned system and half by a privately owned 
American corporation. Both draw their power from the same source— 
Niagara Falls—and furnish the same number of lights and service. 
But the cost of lighting the Canadian side in 1921 was only $8 per 
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lamp per month while the American side cost $43 per lamp per 
month. 

Are the people of the United States less enterprising than the 
people of Canada? Are we less honest? Or less capable of properly 
managing a great municipal power plant? With the first unit of 
Muscle Shoals already built and ready for operation, why do we not 
insist that our Government build and operate the great superpower 
project which hag been before Congress for 10 years? The answer 
is that the Power Trust, through its lobby and controlled newspapers, 
has carried on a systematic propaganda to prejudice the people against 
the theory of Government ownership. 

The Government already has built a mighty dam at* Muscle Sheals. 
It already has constructed the giant power plant there and built three 
towns. The river has been harnessed and more than $125,000,000 of 
the taxpayer's’ money was expended without a protest by private power 
companies. But when the proposition is made that electricity should be 
furnished to the factory and home without private profit, the Power 
Trust raises the cry that the people should not be permitted to enjoy the 
benefit of their own plant without paying tribute to a handful of Wall 
Street millionaires. For the 10 years that this question has been before 
Congress there has been a continuous fight between those who wanted to 
save the people’s property for the people and those who urged that the 
people's property be used for private gain. 

Two main objections are raised to Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals. One is that the Government would pay no taxes, whereas if pri- 
vate capital developed the plant taxes could be levied. The other objec- 
tion is that if the Government operated the plant it could create a huge 
army of appointees who might become active in politics. 

The taxation claim is feeble. In the first place, private enterprise 
never will develop some of the power sites on the Tennessee River. 
They will pick out only the cream; there will never be the maximum 
development that should take place. The amount of tax that would be 
paid by private parties is greatly overestimated, and the Government 
could vastly undersell private companies and yet get profit ten times as 
great as the total amount of the lost taxes. 

But in a broader sense, the owners of private utilities are never tax- 
payers. They are only tax collectors. They push the burden onto the 
consumer every time. The man in the home and the man in the factory 
pay every cent of the tax. Not only are private utilities merely tax col- 


lectors but they customarily charge an enormous rate for this service. 
They tax the consumer more for collection purposes than the tax itself 
This statement is borne out by facts in every public-utility 


amounts to. 
project from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Would Government operation of such a system as I have above out- 
lined get the question of power into politics? Let me state first that 
power already is in politics. It has always been in politics. Every pri- 
vately owned utility in the world is actively engaged in politics. The 
Power Trust mixes into politics in the election of every board of alder- 
men in the smallest village in the country. It is in politics in the elec- 
tion of every governor. It is in politics in the election of every Member 
of the House of Representatives and every Senator. It contributes lib- 
erally in every presidential campaign. And it never expends a cent that 
it does not expect to get back—and actually does get back with enor- 
mous profit on the investment, 

In the recent fight over the Boulder Dam bill in the Senate it is esti- 
mated that the Power Trust spent more than $200,000. Telegrams 
came to many Senators by the hundreds from States that are 2,000 miles 
away from Boulder Dam. Telegrams came from the representatives of 
the Power Trust in little hamlets in Iowa, in Nebraska, in Kansas. 
When these men who oppose Government ownership talk about getting 
power into politics their one real fear is that it will be gotten out of 
politics. From my study of the question I am convinced that the only 
way to take public utilities out of politics is to take them over by the 
Government either of the Nation, the State, or the municipality. 

The question of cheap power should be a question of business. But to 
make it a matter of business we must take the utilities away from the 
private interests who already are up to their necks in politics. The 
Power Trust never sleeps. It has its highly paid attorneys and “ ex- 
perts,” like an army, covering the entitre country. Every municipal 
body of aldermen, every State legislature, and every Congress are im- 
portuned by these high-salaried lobbyists to pull their chestnuts out of 
the fire. 

If they paid their own bills—if they met their own expenses—I would 
not so bitterly complain. But every cent these agents of the Power 
Trust spend when they bribe a public official is collected from the very 
people whose property they are wrongfully taking away and whom they 
are attempting to deceive. 

In addition to this army of lobbyists, the Power Trust has employed 
numberless publicity experts. They are men of great ability who com- 
mand high salaries. They write newspaper editorials. They write 
magazine articles. They write books based on false theories and full of 
deceptive propaganda against public ownership. 

Sometimes directly, but more often indirectly, they control the own- 
ers and publishers of magazines and newspapers. They spread their 
literature, based on half truths, throughout the various news agencies 
in order to create a public sentiment in favor of private ownership 
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and operation of the people’s property. And, to add insult to injury, 
they charge up the enormous costs of their deceptive publicity campaigus 
to “overhead expenses.” 

So long as we permit the Power Trust to control our sources of elec- 
trical energy we invite a continuation of this widespread political cor- 
ruption. Abraham Lincoln once declared that this Nation could not 
survive half slave and half free. We settled that problem by abolishing 
chattel slavery. In my opinion, an analogous situation exists to-day, 
and one equally dangerous to the republican institutions of our country. 
If the United States Government can not control the Power Trust it 
follows, as night follows day, that the Power Trust will contro] the 
United States Government. It already has advanced perilously far in 
this direction. The Power Trust is riding Uncle Sam as the mythical 
Old Man of the Sea rode Sinbad the Sailor, and the one sure method by 
which its strangulation grip can be broken is Government competition. 
Then, and then alone, can we have real economic freedom and at the 
same time end the most threatening present menace to our political 
liberty. 

“17's ALL IN YOUR ELECTRICITY BILLS” 


Mr, DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article in Plain Talk for October, 1928, 
entitled “It’s All in Your Electricity Bills,” by Gifford Pinchot. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

IT’S ALL IN YOUR ELECTRICITY BILLS 
By Hon. Gifford Pinchot, former Governor of Pennsylvania 


(What is? Why, the millions being spent every year in subversive 
propaganda by electric-power corporations: The subsidizing of news- 
papers, magazines, schools, colleges, Congressmen, that public power 
plants may not teach you that you are paying from two to twenty times 
what you should for your electric current. Once private corporations 
raised the cry of socialism against city-owned water plants, meanwhile 
charging monopoly rates. Mr. Pinchot does not argue for public owner- 
ship, but he points to vicious and unprincipled attacks by power in- 
terests on the public, to the end that power may be sold for “all the 
traffic will bear.’’) 

All politically informed persons know that the electric utility corpo- 
rations of this country have long maintained the most powerful lobby 
in Washington, but even the cynical newspaper correspondents who 
cover the Capital have been amazed at the facts brought out in the 
investigation of the electric monopoly now in progress by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Not content with hiring a corps of expensive 
“legislative assistants,” headed by two lame-duck Senators who had 
access to the floor in both Houses of Congress, the utility corporations 
included in the National Electric Light Association have brazenly set 
under way a program calculated to corrupt and control public opinion 
by poisoning every possible source of information in America. 

The extent of this wholesale debauchery is amazing even in this age 
of propaganda. Already it has been proved that utility companies 
have contributed $1,100,000 in the current year to be expended for 
“educational purposes” and $400,000 more was raised for a special 
fund to beat the Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals legislation. Since June 
80, 1922, the companies have collected $5,076,449.38 for politics and 
propaganda, 


One high-salaried press agent of the National Electric Light Asso- | 


ciation boasted on the witness stand that “ everybody above the eighth 
grade” is reached by their teaching, and since then additional evi- 
dence has come to light which shows that even the grade schools are 
not safe from the contamination which was widely spread in many 
universities, Official records and sworn testimony show that numerous 
professors were on the pay roll of the utility interests; that certain 
colleges were either endowed or paid direct subsidies; and that great 
pains were taken to prepare and to distribute textbooks for both 
colleges and grade schools. 

In the effort to- discredit effective control of utilities by public 
ownership or otherwise and to defend the extortionate rates they are 
collecting, the officials of the National Elictric Light Association seem 
to have stopped short of the kindergarten only. Every other educa- 
tional institution in America was looked upon by these propagandists 
as a legitimate field for their activities. It is a matter of record that 
just before the Federal Trade Commission hearings began they were 
discussing means of influencing preachers as well as teachers. Neither 
the church nor the school was safe from these corruptionists who have 
carefully planned to overlook no possible means of reaching and dis- 
torting the judgment of the American people. 

This unprecedented attack upon the schools was for the purpose of 
blocking every avenue by which young people and the public generally 
might learn the truth about the extortion, overeapitalization, and 
monopolistic practices of the electric public utilities, 

In Pennsylvania, for example, 120,000 pamphlets were distirbuted 
free to high-school students in a single year and a “catechism” in- 
tended to poison the mind against public ownership was sent to more 
than 70 per cent of all the high-school students in Connecticut. The 
Insull interests, in their zeal for free education, sent out hundreds of 
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thousands of carefully prepared pamphlets to the high school and 
grade students of Illinois. Students in Ohio, lowa, New York, and 
a dozen other States also were given the same opportunity to ac- 
quire “ sound views.” 

Nothing and no one were neglected. Teachers in the schools were 
“sweetened” when necessary. The writing of text books on eco- 
nomics favorable to the utility interests was procured, and their pub- 
lication, supposedly under neutral auspices, was arranged for. Passages 
in existing textbooks unfavorable to the private utility point of view 
were eliminated through pressure brought to bear upon authors and 
publishers. The adoption or rejection of textbooks was controlled 
through State or county superintendents or other school officials. In- 
deed, the doctoring of school books has gone so far that complete 
censuses of textbooks have been carried out in several States for the 
purpose of simplifying the task of censorship. 

Having covered the common schools and high schools, the electric 
propaganda went on into the colleges and universities. Professors in 
very considerable numbers were given secret subsidics to help them 
see the electric problem in the electric way. “Safe and sane” investi- 
gations by “safe and sane” economists were liberally financed. More 
than one university was paid tens of thousands of dollars a year to 
the same end of hiding the truth. 

Offers of scholarships to college and university students and of aid 
to professors, so that they might pursue “research” relating to public 
utilities, were uncovered in the correspondence of the National Electric 
Light Association when its New York office files were suddenly seized 
by William C. Wooden, investigator for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and more than a ton of documents removed to Washington. 

The contents of these files, document by document, page by page, 
were reluctantly identified by Rob Roy McGregor, assistant director 
of the Illinois committee on public utility information. Mr. McGregor 
admitted that he was concerned in preparing the Illinois publicity 
plans—plans which worked so well that similar schemes already had 
been undertaken in Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma, and soon were to be set on foot in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Texas, California, and New York. 

“T should say,” Mr. McGregor modestly conceded, under the probing 
of Robert E. Healy, chief counsel of the Federal Trade Commission, 
“that almost everybody in Illinois is reached who can be reached by 
the methods we use.” The witness asserted, however, that the Illinois 
committee did not regard it as worth while to circulate pamphlets 
below the eighth grade. In other States they did. 

Numerous college professors were named in the letters exchanged 
between the directors of the various State public utility information 
committees and their attitude on public utilities was discussed in the 
correspondence. 

The files of the Illinois committee included an address made by 
Dean Ralph E. Heilman, of the School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University, before the Illinois State Normal College in 1924, which 
was printed and circulated by the electric utilities. Dean Heilman 
later addressed the Wisconsin Utilities Association. The same files 
contain the following account of what he said: 

“Through these colleges courses, not only students, but the public 
as well, according to his [Dean Heilman’s] statement, must realize 
that public regulation of utilities must not be too rigid or confiseatory. 
He pointed out that a survey by educators shows a great dearth of 
literature on the subject of public utility regulation and management, 
especially the kind favored by members of the National Electric Light 
Association.” 

Dean Heilman’s pamphlets urging gentle regulation of public utili- 
ties are compulsory texts in the courses which have been started by 
the utility companies to train women speakers. When trained, they 
tour the country, inculcating “right” ideas about electric-light regu- 
lation. Dean Heilman also was asked in a letter from B. F. Mullaney, 
director of the committee, to revise a “ municipal credo” prepared by 
Mr. Mullaney. 

According to the evidence of these files, Northwestern University 
receives an annual subsidy of $25,000 from the Illinois utility inter- 
ests, which supports special “research work” by the institute and 
research in land and public utility economics, of which department 
Prof. Richard T. Ely is the head. Miss Florence C. Hanson, of the 
American Federation of Teachers, in October, 1927, denounced the Ely 
Institute of Northwestern University on the ground it was “a research 
institute supported by private interests and masquerading under false 
colors.” 

Professors of economics in many colleges were rounded up by electric 
utility agents and had their expenses paid to conferences in Kansas 
City and New Orleans last fall, conducted by Dean C. O. Ruggles, of 
Ohio State University, who took a year’s leave of absence from his 


teaching and was paid $15,000 by the electric light corporations to 
make a national survey of textbooks which gave “unfair treatment 
to utility subjects.” 

The national survey and Dean Ruggles’ swing around the circle, for 
personal conferences with educators from coast to coast, were preceded 
vigorous protests against 


“poisonous” textbooks and 
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“sour” professors in letters exchanged between public utility magnates 
and their men. Ruggles was described as an educator whose “ ideas 
coincide with our own” in a letter from Benjamin E. Ling, director 
of the Ohio committee on public-utility information, to H. M. Lytle, 
assistant director of the Illinois committee. Later Thorne Browne, 
director of the Middle West division, characterized Dean Ruggles as 
“a real whizz bang.” 

Dean Ruggles also worked out a “survey of a public-utility educa- 
tion” for the committee on cooperation with educational institutions 
of the National Electric Light Association, which was adopted on 
October 28, 1927, on the day after its presentation. 

A. W. Robertson, one of the Pennsylvania utility magnates, wrote to 
Maj. J. S. 8S. Richardson, director of the State utility information 
committee, the following practical suggestion : 

“The thought occurs to me that the reason why so many educators 
are more or less hostile to big business is in many cases due to the 
fact that they themselves are not successful in a business way. There 
ought to be some way in which educators could be better paid. It 
would certainly help to cure at least their mental bias. Would it not 
be possible for some of our men to approach the large publishers of 
textbooks and produce some quick results in clearing up the situation ?”’ 

Possibly this astute suggestion was acted upon, for a letter was in- 
troduced to Dr. J. R. Benton, of the College of Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Florida, which offered to aid in obtaining publishers for text- 
books relating to public utilities which might be in the course of 
preparation. It was admitted that this offer was made generally to 
various colleges throughout the country. 

In 1927, the records showed, funds were contributed for ‘“ educa- 
tional research” to the following universities: Harvard, $33,000; 
Northwestern, $32,500; Johns Hopkins, $5,000; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, $3,000; and University of Michigan, $12,249.37. 

A contribution of $30,000 to the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was made in 1926. In the same year the Harvard Graduate 
School was given $22,233.36; in 1927, $30,000; and in 1928, $10,000. 
Northwestern University also got $25,000 in 1927 and $12,500 in 1928. 

The minutes of the National Electric Association’s public policy 
committee of February 16, 1928, show that the directors recommended 
the payment of $30,000 a year for three years to the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of Harvard University, with the pious hope it 
might produce a textbook on public utility regulation which “ would 
better appear under academic auspices than as a publication of the 
association.” 


Dozens of college professors were remunerated handsomely for pre- 
paring pamphlets, had their expenses paid to “conferences,” or ac- 
cepted lavish “expense money” for making speeches favorable to the 


utility interests. It is a sorry record, but perhaps the individual 
professors should not be censured too harshly when great colleges like 
Harvard, Northwestern, Johns Hopkins, and the University of Michi- 
gan accept substantial sums of utility money for “research” which 
by its very nature must be biased. 

Never in the history of America has there been uncovered so out- 
rageous an attempt to undermine the soundness and independence of 
our educational institutions. In attacking the integrity of our schools, 
the electric utility monopoly attacks the very basis of self-government. 
As an attempted threat to democratic institutions, it is no less dis- 
reputable than wholesale bribery or the stealing of votes. Moreover, 
this electric effort to prevent our people from forming sound conclu- 
sions based upon unbiased evidence does not end with the schools and 
colleges, but extends into every possible source of public opinion. 

Subsidized writers, editors converted to “sane views,” “ planted 
news,” and “ canned editorials’ broadcast by “ sweetened’ news syndi- 
cates are successive chapters of the sordid story of wholesale, civic 
debauchery which has unrelled day after day under the steady probing 
of Judge Healy. Propaganda was planted in magazines as well 4s 
newspapers, inserted in the movies, broadcast by radio, and sneaked 
into Government publications, 

Chambers of commerce were influenced, bankers’ associations en- 
listed, organizations of women's clubs financed, governors were given 
money, members of important committees or conferences were put on 
secret pay rolls, ex-Senators were retained as lobbyists, ex-governors 
were hired to speak at interstate power and light conferences, at least 
one ex-Cabinet officer received a princely salary, and a former am- 
bassador accepted $7,500 for writings printed under another man’s 
name—and all this was done after Samuel Insull’s attempt to buy the 
seat of one of the United States Senators from Illinois in an election 
in which it was admitted that the utility interests spent $225,000. 

On top of all this comes the assertion from one of the leaders of the 
electric monopolists, Philip H. Gadsden, on May 3, that their propa- 
ganda in educational institutions and their flagrant suborning of men 
in public life were right and honorable, an assertion made immediately 
after one of his colleagues, Mr. W. H. Johnson, had found it impossible 
to remember under oath what he had done with any part of some 
$20,000 of slush funds which he had drawn to influence the Pennsyl- 
vania State Legislature, 

It already has been developed that among the prominent men (and 
lame ducks) paid by the National Electric Light Association is ex- 
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Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, foe of La Follette and staunch 
administration supporter, who received $20,000 for opposing the Walsh 
resolution for a Senate investigation of the electric interests. Lest the 
Democrats feel neglected, the committee also retained ex-Senator 
Charles 8. Thomas, of Colorado, for the same sum to lobby among his 
former colleagues in the Senate. Both of these men have the privileges 
of the floor in both House and Senate. 

George B. Cortelyou, private secretary to Theodore Roosevelt and 
later Secretary of Commerce and Secretary of the Treasury, was chair- 
man of the joint committee of the National Utility Associations, which 
handled the special fight in Washington against the Walsh resolution, 
Boulder Dam, and Muscle Shoals. 

Judge Stephen B. Davis, who used to be Herbert Hoover’s solicitor in 
the Department of Commerce at a salary of $6,000 a year, got $28,- 
735.64 for nine months’ work with the electric utilities. 

Ex-State Senator Josiah T. Newcomb of New York is the high-paid 
and high-powered executive officer of the Washington lobby. Senator 
Newcomb draws $35,000 a year and expenses. 

Richard Washburn Child, former ambassador to Italy, magazine 
writer and author, received $7,500 for preparing a pamphlet opposing 
Boulder Dam which was signed by Frank Bohn. Bohn was paid $100 
a week for several months for editing a pamphlet. Bohn was formerly 
a radical and once collaborated with the late “ Big Bill” Haywood on 
a book, Industrial Democracy. 

Ernest Greenwood, former representative of America in the Interna- 
tional Labor Office of Geneva and former member of the District of 
Columbia School Board, was paid $5,500 for writing a supposedly inde- 
pendent study of power development in the United States, entitled 
“Aladdin, U. 8S. A.” The Greenwood book was financed on condition 
that copies be furnished to a list of 1,091 libraries. 

Former Governor Merritt C. Mechem, of New Mexico, was paid $5,299 
for attending and reporting on the conference of western governors last 
August on Boulder Dam. Mechem also signed the report advocating no 
action by Congress until the western governors could agree on a policy. 

Ex-Governor James G. Scrugham, of Nevada, received $600, hotel, and 
traveling expenses, to come to Washington to talk with Judge Davis and 
George B. Cortelyou on January 19 of this year. Scrugham testified 
that Judge Davis invited him. Davis testified that Scrugham invited 
himself. In any event, his expenses were liberally paid. 

The cash book, it was testified, showed payment of the incredible sum 
of $175,269 for small pamphlets—envelope stuffers—containing reprints 
of articles by Bruce Barton, so-called “inspirational writer,” author 
of The Man Nobody Knows, in which Jesus Christ is treated from a 
Rotarian viewpoint. 

J. Bart Campbell, Washington, D. C., newspaper man, received $245 
a month for nine months for furnishing the association with copies of 
all news releases. 

J. S. 8. Richardson, formerly chief of the United States Army Secret 
Service in France, received $22,135.18 as assistant to Judge Davis for 
nine months, 

Naturally, newspapers were not overlooked by the skilled press agents 
employed by the electric monopoly. In practically every State the 
electric utilities maintain a separate press bureau which sends out 
news releases, clipping services, and free “ boiler plate” to every daily 
and weekly paper in its territory. Correspondence also showed that 
efforts were made by local utility managers to persuade the newspaper 
editors in their vicinity to print this propaganda. Evidently these 
efforts bore fruit, for, according to the reports of the public-information 
committee in a period of 47 months, more than 108,000 column inches 
of clippings appeared in the newspapers of Illinois alone. 

Mr. McGregor also admitted writing a letter to managers of local 
utilities in which he said: 

“The use of paid advertising is not contemplated for the present, 
but whatever relations you have with local newspapers by reason of 
advertising done in the regular course of business can doubtless be used 
to engage the editor’s interest in the facts of our case.” 

Mr. McGregor sent to the local manager a copy of his news service 
and concluded by suggesting that “as a beginning you might try to 
have some of the inclosed news articles used, or at least commented 
upon.” 

When Federal Trade Commissioner McCulloch demanded what the 
witness meant by directing the local utility managers to approach news-’ 
paper men on the basis of advertising, McGregor defended himself by 
stating, “If a man is an advertiser, he has got the right to talk to the 
publisher on matters of mutual interest.” 

Evidently this cleverly conceived policy also bore fruit. Mr. Me- 
Gregor testified that the electric utilities spend approximately $30,- 
000,000 a year in advertising, and a little later he admitted, “‘ News- 
papers that were unfriendly have become friendly; helpful editorials 
have appeared in the State press.” 

The Iowa committee on public-utility information subscribes for every 
newspaper and magazine in the State, and every one is carefully perused 
in search of news items or editorials concerning public utilities. 

“The committee lets it be known to the newspapers (declared the 
official report) that all references to public utility affairs are carefully 
scanned. Although it does not heckle over minor mistakes, whenever 
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a glaring misstatement which is calculated to do the industry particular 
harm is published the attention of the editor is called to the same in a 
courteous manner. 

“It has been found that if editors know their articles are being 
watched and carefully scrutinized, they will be more cautious in accept- 
ing for facts statements derogatory to public-utility interests. 

“Immediately upon the organization of the committee, the governing 
board instructed the director to use every effort to educate member 
companies to the necessity of advertising. Sut few companies in the 
State were doing so. 

“Taking the results of the first year’s efforts in this direction as a 
basis, the utility companies represented on this committee have increased 
their newspaper advertising 100 per cent during the past four years.” 

Documentary evidence in the Federal Trade Commission inquiry 
shows that public-utility interests mapped out a campaign to spread 
“correct information” in “every single newspaper in the country” 
this year, when the Boulder Dam project and a threatening senatorial 
investigation were pending in Congress. 

The great drive took the form of a flood of paid advertising, reaching 
beyond the thousands of columns of free space gained by 28 State 
committees, the National Electric Light Association, and the Joint 
Committee on National Utility Associations. It was designed particu- 
larly to influence country editors. 

Pennsylvania propagandists had a “high command” to discipline 
newspapers, according to a letter of March 24, 1924, written by J. S. S. 
Richardson, then director of the Pennsylvania public service informa- 
tion committee, to H. H. Ganser, manager of the Counties Gas & 
Electric Co., of Norristown, 

“T agree with you that the campaign being conducted by the North 
Penn Review constitutes a minor menace in the region where the paper 
is circulated (Richardson wrote). However, I believe the soothing 
sirup will be applied by the ‘high command’ of the Pennsylvania 
power and light interests. 

“Now we shall have to wait and see. I have forwarded the clippings 
to Mr. Flor, of the Electric Bond & Share Co.” 

Ganser made laconic report of results in another case in a letter to 
Richardson on March 17, 1924: 

“It gives me great pleasure to advise you that your efforts in refer- 
ence to discrediting newspaper publicity in connection with the activi- 
ties of a certain utility company are bearing fruit. I have learned 
that definite orders have been given not to handle the matter in such 
a strenuous manner. I know this will be quite gratifying to you.” 

The propagandists like to write for themselves the articles which are 
going into the newspaper, it was explained by Joe Carmichael, director 
of the Iowa committee, who testified he ground out so much material he 
could not remember it all. He said: 

“When we write the articles ourselves the points we desire to empha- 
size receive attention and not inconsequential points.” 

Louisville newspapers were kept fully informed about the Swing- 
Johnson Boulder Dam bill. R. Montgomery, of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co., wrote to George F. Oxley, head propagandist of the light 
association, on February 9 last: 

“The only newspapers here with state-wide circulation are the 
Louisville papers, and for sonfe years my office has enjoyed very 
pleasant relations with these papers in addition to furnishing them with 
all local and State news. I personally” keep the editorial departments 
informed on all matters of importance to the industry, such as Boulder 
Dam controversy, the Walsh resolution, etc. 

“Printed matter on these subjects is not mailed to our newspaper 
writers and editors, but is handed to them personally and, as a result, 
the Louisville papers have continually run news stories and very 
splendid editorials favoring the interests of the public utilities. 

“One of the best editorials of the year on the Walsh resolution 
recently appeared in the Louisville Herald Post, and one of the best 
editorials I have ever read on the subject of water power versus steam 
power appeared in the Courier-Journal last week. 

“ John E. Davis, an ex-newspaper man of long experience, is employed 
as public-relations man by the Kentucky Utilities Co., and he is in 
close contact with all newspapers in the cities in which the company 
operates. He also has a local contact man, usually the general man- 
ager, at each property, who works under his direction. 

“The other utilities throughout the State, as a general rule, are 
handling this work in a similar fashion.” 

Montgomery added that “about the only difficulty” with the press 
had been opposition by Tom Wallace, editor in chief of the Louisville 
Times, to the harnessing of Cumberland Falls by the Insull Co., and 
noted: 

“TIT mention 


” 


this because it is 


instance of any 
consequence in the last two or three years where a newspaper of this 
State has done anything to particularly annoy or embarrass any of 
our utilities.” 

This editor-clubbing policy was nation-wide. 
rado, New York, California, and many other States also had “ public 
information committees” which boasted of the amount of space they 


about the only 


Ohio, Minnesota, Colo- 


filled in city dailies and country weeklies. And, to add insult to injury, 
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every cent of the money that the electric utilities spent in debauching 
the schools, distorting the news, and deceiving the people was and is 
paid by the consumers of electric light and power. 

The public-utility companies charge their outlay for “ publicity’ and 
“public relations” to operating expenses. On their books it is carried 
as one of the costs of service which must be paid by the consumer, in 
addition to the guaranteed return upon the company’s “ investment.” 

That is, a newspaper can be bought by an electric concern and 
charged to the consumer as a part of the cost of operation, just like a 
ton of coal; and a professor can be hired and charged as an operating 
expense, precisely like a stoker. Money spent for influencing legis- 
lators is considered exactly like money spent for hiring engineers or 
buying oil. 

Indeed, the public-utility organizations admit it frankly and urge 
these facts upon their members as a reason for contributing liberally 
to associations like the National Electric Light Association, with its 
$1,100,000 to spend this year, and the Joint Committee of Public Utility 
Associations, with its $400,000. The chairman of the public-relations 
section of the National Electric Light Association said in his annual 
report for the year ending June 20, 1926: 

“The dollar expended for public relations is not a waste or a loss. 
It is an investment. So far as I know, no expenditure for any branch 
of public-relations work in our industry has ever been considered an 
improper expense by any public-service commission. Public-service ex- 
penditures are an investment in public understanding and cooperation. 
They are insurance against misunderstandings and hostility ; against ill- 
founded rate cases, with their heavy costs; against unreasonable, ham- 
pering, legislative enactments which affect service and revenue, whether 
or not through rate fixing; against the present menace of Government 
ownership and operation in some form.” 

If this means anything it means that the electric power and light 
companies of the country claim and exercise the right to tax us in 
rates as much as they please for the purpose of collecting funds to 
influence press and schools, and that public-service commissions sit by 
and let them do it. 

And why are the electric utility companies so grimly determined to 
contro] public opinion? First, to prevent the building of Boulder 
Dam, which would provide cheap electrical current at cost and thus 
show up the extortionate rates of the electric monopolists. The Los 
Angeles municipal plant already is furnishing electricity at 5 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. The monopolists naturally object to this demonstration 
that their own rates are too high. 

Second, to defeat Government production of electricity at Muscle 
Shoals, which holds out the promise of cheap electric power to the 
South, where private utilities handicap industry by excessive rates. 

Third, so that the utilities may befog the people and block State 
legislation which would compel the electric companies to hold their 
rates down to a reasonable interest on the money actually put into the 
plant instead of on the blue sky; in other words, accept regulation of 
rates upon prudent investment. 

The amount at stake is simply enormous. It explains the huge po- 
litical and propaganda slush funds raised by the electric utilities. If 
they can continue to collect rates on watered stock they can make un- 
limited profits. Hundreds of millions of dollars of unjust charges are 
involved every year, and the monopoly has advanced to such an extent 
that already 41 corporations control four-fifths of all the electrical 
energy produced in the United States. Five groups control more than 
half. 

More and more our domestic comfort is dependent upon cheap elec- 
tric light and our industrial efficiency upon cheap electric power. This 
is the electrical age. Our national progress demands economical pro- 
duction and consumption of this marvelous, labor-saving device which 
has been so instrumental in transforming civilization and is to be 
still more so. The almost universal electrification of both homes and 
industry is being postponed only by the exactions of a little group of 
selfish monopolies. They are foolish indeed if they think they can stop 
the demand for cheap electric current by floods of misleading prop- 
aganda. 

Domestic and lighting consumers of electricity—mostly small users— 
are not only paying for what current they get, but for a great deal 
more that they never get. The level of Fates charged for electricity 
for power purposes has been steadily and markedly declining during 
the last five years, but lighting rates have actually been rising. Aver- 
age domestic rates are from five to ten times as great as average 
wholesale-power rates. The net result is that domestic and lighting 
consumers pay two-thirds of the total revenue from electricity, but use 
only one-fifth of the current consumed. 

Even if we assume that the total charge paid for electricity by all 
kinds of consumers, big and little, is reasonable (which it is not), this 
is clear proof that domestic and lighting consumers are practically 
carrying the overhead charges for the entire industry. 

Any electric rate above 5 cents is an unfair rate except under un- 
usual conditions. Cleveland, Ohio, has long had a 5-cent rate—fixed 
by city ordinance, and the private company which provides the service 
is very prosperous, The Massachusetts public utility department re- 
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cently ordered the rates at Worcester reduced to 5 cents and quite 
recently lowered an 8.5-cent rate in Cambridge to a similar amount. 

Most of the rates in publicly owned electric plants range well below 
In Pasadena—publicly owned—the average domestic rates in 
1927 were 4.8 cents for lighting and 2.7 for power. In Tacoma—also 
publicly owned—the top rate for the first 40 units is 4.5 cents and after 
that 1 cent with a one-half cent rate for heating. 

The average domestic rate for all of Ontario—publicly owned—in 
1925 was 2.1 cents; in 1926 for all the cities of Ontario it was 1.6 
cents ; for the city of Toronto it was 1.7 cents and for the city of Ottawa 
only 1 cent. If, to be more.than fair to the private companies, we add 
another cent for taxes, dividends, and any other possible costs the com- 
panies have to pay that the public plants do not, the fact still remains 
that in general we are paying the private companies more than double 
what we we ought to pay and in particular cases three or four or five 
times too much. 

I am not advocating public ownership. On the contrary, I am work- 
ing for effective regulation. But it ought to be clear to anyone with a 
head on his shoulders that rates charged by private plants running 
from double to ten or even twenty times the rates of publicly operated 
plants can not continue without making people ask whether the private 
companies are not earning too much and whether, after all, their accu- 
sation that public ownership is wasteful and inefficient is actually true. 

Many people will make the natural deduction that if private opera- 
tion, as the companies claim, is so much more economical, efficient, and 
generally desirable, then certainly it ought to be able to compete on 
equal terms with the publicly owned plants, which the agents of private 
companies never tire of denouncing. 

Most electric companies make a practice of not knowing what it 
costs them to supply the different classes of service. Their accounting 
methods often make it impossible to obtain costs in the sense in which 
that term is used in other industries. But to the people who pay the 
bills it is clear that the rates of any particular company ought to be 
more nearly based on “cost of service plus a fair profit” rather than 
on “ what the traffic will bear ’—which is the practice now. 

Although the lighting rates have been rising, the cost of producing 
electricity has been steadily falling. That means that the companies 
have been taking the benefits of this reduction in the form of excess 
profits instead of giving it to the householder. The benefit of all such 
reductions during the next five years should go to the people who pay 
the present excessive domestic rates. 

A generation ago city water systems were almost invariably owned 
by private corporations. Feeling secure in the possession of a monopoly, 
the private water companies customarily charged all and sometimes 
more than the traffic would bear. As an inevitable result, our city 
water systems to-day are almost universally conducted as municipal 
utilities. 

People are proverbially long suffering, but history proves that public 
patience can be quickly exhausted when pocketbooks are concerned. 
The electric monopoly seems to be traveling this well-marked road. If 
the present abuses continue there can be only one result. The actions 
of the electric industry will drive the people to public ownership in 
self-defense. 


DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska to yield to me for the presentation of a unanimous- 
consent order. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That after the hour of 3 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Thursday, May 23, 1929, no Senator may 
speak more than once or longer than 30 minutes upon the pending bill, 
S. 312, a bill to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial cen- 
suses and to provide for apportionment of Representatives in Congress 
(Calendar No. 3), or any amendment proposed thereto. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
posed unanimous-consent request? 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BLACK. 


5 cents. 


Is there objection to the pro- 
The Chair hears none, and 


Mr. President, I send to the desk a proposed 
amendment to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The anrendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF NEWSPAPERS BY POWER TRUST 


Mr. NORRIS resumed his speech, which for the day is as 
follows: 

Mr. President, day after day the country has been startled 
by the new developments as to the activities of the Power 
Trust as disclosed by the investigation conducted by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Although the previous developments 
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were startling and of transcending importance, there has re- 
cently been shown before the commission a nation-wide activ- 
ity on the part of the Power Trust to buy the newspapers of 
the country. After all it is only carrying out the program that 
has been so often mentioned, and is only an attempt by money 
secretly to purchase the avenues of publicity with a view of 
carrying out their nation-wide—yes, Mr. President—their world- 
wide attempt to control the natural resources of the country. 

I intend this morning, Mr. President, to take the Senate on 
an inspection tour of the country—to go over the Nation, as it 
were, in an airplane, and to stop briefly at various important 
places so as to take note of what has been going on recently, 
particularly in the purchase of the newspapers by the Power 
Trust. 

I have borrowed an airplane, Mr. President, from Colonel 
Lindbergh, and I intended to secure the services of the colonel 
himself in piloting us over the country; but, as the Senate 
probably knows, he is otherwise engaged. in very important 
social duties, so that, much to his regret and nrine, I am unable 
to obtain his services. I think, however, I have almost made up 
the loss in acquiring the services of the pilot whom I have 
employed. I have selected a distinguished gentleman, whom I 
shall soon name, and he has consented to act as our pilot, so 
that we may be assured of safety at all times. The very dis- 
tinguished statesman from Connecticut [Mr. BinaHAm], who is 
authority on all aviation matters, has consented to act as our 
pilot, and now if we will all step into the machine—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Who did the Senator say is to be the pilot? 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrncHam]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator has insurance. 

Mr. NORRIS. The insurance we have is the ability of our 
pilot to take us safely through every storm and to land us 
without any danger of accident or harm. 

The first stop, Mr. President, will be at Boston. Recently 
we have heard a great deal about the secret purchase of two 
of the very largest newspapers in Boston by the Power Trust. 
I am going to read a brief description of what happened there 
from one of the daily newspapers of the country in an article 
written by Mr. M. L. Ramsay, who has followed the investiga- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission from the beginning. He 
says: 

Fully developed plans to blanket the South with newspapers financed 
by the International Paper & Power Co., and an attempt at wholesale 
buying of papers in the name of the Insull interests, were revealed 
before the Federal Trade Commission yesterday. 


That was on May 16. 

s * - . . * 

A $2,500,000 appropriation to finance Hall & Lavarre deals was 
voted by directors of the International Co. last October 31, the com- 
pany’s minute books revealed. The written program of Hall & Lavarre 
was submitted to the company 11 weeks later, on January 16. 

Thus far they have bought only four papers. The International 
Co. supplied all the purchase money—$870,000. 


Let me digress there, Mra President, to say that there is no 
more reason why the Power Trust should own newspapers than 
why men engaged in the manufacture of shoes or sewing ma- 
chines should own newspapers in their business. Under the 
law newspapers possess a special privilege. The Government 
carries them through the mails to readers all over the country 
at a loss of many millions of dollars. The theory is that the 
readers of the newspapers, the general public, will thereby be 
enabled to secure definite and correct ideas of the news of the 
day. It presupposes that the newspapers will not be subsidized ; 
that they will not be published in the interest of any particular 
special interest. The Power Trust deals also in the natural 
resources of the country and is given in the various localities 
where it operates through its subsidiaries in most instances a 
monopoly. It is therefore subject, and justly so, to the laws 
of the Government and of the States where they operate. 

So both the newspapers and the Power Trust are, to a great 
extent, profitable in business by reason of particular subsidies 
or rights or privileges given to them by the laws of our country. 
It follows, therefore, that a power company harnessing the 
streams that come down the mountain sides and flow into the 
sea should treat with honesty and fairness the people who own 
the natural resources; that it should deal with the people 
in a way that is absolutely fair; and, because it possesses these 
special privileges of eminent domain and the right to harness 
the streams that are owned by the people of the United States, 
it is peculiarly subject to the laws of our country. 

Mr. Ramsay says further in this article that testimony was 
given before the Federal Trade Commission that— 


The New England Power Association, international subsidiary, paid 
$1,075 to Thomas Carens, State house correspondent of the Boston 


. 
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Herald, for writing and other services. Payments of $400 a month 
were made to another New England newspaper man, identified only as 
Sullivan, 


So we find, as we have found through all the investigation, 
that these newspapers to which we must look for the news 
of the day, which control to a great extent the politics of the 
country, are being subsidized by the power companies with our 
money, because they have no income except that which they 
extort from the people of the United States who use electric 
current. : 

Mr. Ramsay said, further, that a Mr. Grozier testified— 


That former Gov, Channing H. Cox, of Massachusetts, who re- 
cently became “consultant” to the Boston Herald and the Boston 
Traveler, now half owned by the International Power Co., approached 
him about buying the (Boston) Post. 

. 7 > * * + . 


Secrecy thrown about the Herald-Traveler deal— 


Which was purchased, as we all know, several weeks ago, or 
the publicity in connection with it came up only several weeks 
ago— 
was reflected in a letter from Archibald R. Graustein, president of 
the International, to Sidney W. Winslow, jr., of Boston, formerly chief 
owner of the papers. 

* * a . ° e +. 

The list of water-power properties in the South and Middle West 
owned or controlled by International and its subsidiaries, put into the 
commission's record, showed these properties are in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and South Carolina. 

* + * + = e + 


The electric monopoly projected for most of New England, exclusive 
of what has been called Samuel Insull’s “ province” in Maine, was dis- 
cussed candidly by Comerford— 


Another witness, Mr. President— 


He identified himself as a director, vice president, and treasurer of 
the International Paper & Power Co., a director of the subsidiary Inter- 
national Paper Co., and president and active head of the New England 
Power Association, another subsidiary, 

The power association subsidiary owns stock in 35 or more hydro- 
electric, public utility, and service companies, 

7 * * * * * . 


Healy asked about the “integration” of the New England utilities. 
Comerford answered— 


Here is a quotation from the testimony of this power man— 


* e do hope to bring together under one ownership and one operation 
all of the electric companies in the area touched by our lines, so far as 
it is sound to do it. I mean by that there are exceptional cases 
where it would not be sound. But so far as it is sound we hope to bring 
together the electri¢ distribution under one ownership and one manage- 
ment. 


He was asked this question: 


Q. And that one ownership and that management to be yourself, may 
I ask?—A. We hope so, Judge. 

Q. Does that include all of the territory that you are in?—A. No; 
there are exceptions. 

Q. Well, does it include all of the territory you are in generally, with 
certain exceptions?—A. Yes. 


A frank admission showing the ultimate intention of the 
Power Trust to get practically all of the newspapers, to control 
all the means of communication in this country. 

Here is an extract from the minutes of one of these cor- 
porations : 

The president stated he had been conferring with two young men 
who propose to purchase newspapers, principally, at least, in towns of 
50,000 and over, and that he wished the board to authorize an appro- 
priation of $2,500,000 gross for use in assisting in the financing of such 
purchases— 


It read— 

Upon motion, duly seconded, it was unanimously voted: 

“That an appropriation of $2,500,000 gross for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the financing of the purchase of newspapers as stated to the 
mecting be, and the same is hereby, authorized. 


Here are the locations of some of the newspapers that they 
were negotiating for: 

Gadsden, Ala.; Greenwood, 8. C.; Hendersonville, N. C.; Gastonia, 
N. C.; High Point, N. C.; Salisbury, N. C; Gainesville, Ga; Rome, Ga. ; 
Columbus, Ga.—but they would be too costly to operate if they could 
not be administered as complementary units, 
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Now we are taking over the Augusta Chronicle as of the 18th, and 
with the prospect of closing Columbia and Spartanburg soon, thereby 
acquiring three major units, we will let negotiations drift while build- 
ing a profit-producing foundation to which other properties may advan- 
tageously be added. 


That was a report made to the power company by these 
young men after they had gone out to make their survey in 
their nation-wide purchase. 

Some time prior to that it was disclosed before the Federal 
Trade Commission that the International Paper & Power Co. 
had purchased interests totaling $10,789,700 in 11 newspapers 
in eight cities. This disclosure was made by Mr. Graustein, 
the president of the International Paper & Power Co. News- 
paper holdings of the International Paper & Power Co. in 10 
papers in various parts of the country were disclosed in his 
evidence, as follows: 

Chicago Daily News, $250,000 in preferred and common stock. 

Chicago Journal, $1,000,000 in debentures, $600,000 in pre- 
ferred stock, and 10,000 shares of common stock. 

Knickerbocker Press and Albany Evening News, 
Albany, $450,000 in preferred and common stock. 

Boston Herald and Traveler, 10,248 shares of common stock, 
for which it paid $525 a share. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, $1,954,500 in notes and common stock. 

Hall & Lavarre, $855,000 in notes, secured by stock of the 
Augusta Chronicle, the Columbia Record, the Spartanburg 
Herald and Journal. 

The Ithaca Journal-News, $300,000 in notes. 

It was disclosed also that an offer of $20,000,000 was made 
by the trust for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and declined by the 
owners of that great newspaper. 

Mr. President, it would be interesting to note what some of 
the leading writers and newspapers think of this campaign that 
is going on. I want to read an extract from the New York 
Times in a dispatch coming from Cambridge, Mass. It says: 


Newspaper owners are bound to control such opinions as their papers 
express, as well as their news policies, Robert Lincoln O’Brien, former 
editor of the Boston Herald, told a meeting of the Cambridge League 
of Women Voters in an address here to-day. He was discussing the 
purchase by the International Paper & Power Co. of an interest in the 
Boston Herald and Traveler and other newspapers. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, 
statement by O’Brien again? 

Mr. NORRIS (reading) : 

He was discussing the purchase by the International Paper & Power 


Co. of an interest in the Boston Herald and Traveler and other news- 
papers. 


both of 


will the Senator read that 


Is that what the Senator wanted? 

Mr. BORAH. He said the newspapers were bound to control 
opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes— 


Newspaper owners are bound to control such opinions ag their papers 
express, as well as their news policies. 


Further on he says, speaking of this purchase—— 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to add that 
Mr. O’Brien ought to know whereof he speaks. For many years 
Mr. O’Brien has been a leading Republican editorial writer of 
Massachusetts, and his experience as editor and manager was 
both extensive and skillful. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 
same address Mr. O’Brien said: 


Further on in this 


Intelligent people need not waste much time in discussing whether 
an ownership finds any way of relating itself to the news policies of 
newspapers, to say nothing of the editorial opinions. 

No one need go further than to contrast the reporting only last week 
of the Graustein testimony in the New York Herald-Tribune, whose 
managing owner, Ogden Mills Reid, is also a director of the Interna- 
tional Paper & Power Co., with the reporting of the same events in the 
New York Times, with no such connection. In one place the story was 
minimized and obscured; in the other it was set forth in fullness and 
detail. Ownership opinion remains the one basic thing in the conduct 
of the newspaper, 

In this case, as in all others, it is ownership that fundamentally con- 
trols. Do you not run the things you own as you want to run them? I 
think so. 
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He said further: 


But the political relations are not so easy to dismiss. If the Herald 
remains the chief vehicle of Republican opinion in this community, may 
not the party leadership be ultimately affected thereby? Would aspir- 
ants for distinction in Republican ranks feel safe in selecting for them- 
selves such an issue as the Worcester Post has made in our neighboring 
city. Would they not be afraid of losing caste with the newspaper upon 
whose favoring publicity they must chiefly depend? May it not be 
possible that this very alliance will vitally affect the attitude of the 
Republican Party upon the great issues of public utilities? 


I would like to commend that to the Senate and to the people. 
It is said by these men, when they purchase these papers, “ We 
have no intention of backing up the fight of public utilities; we 
are just investing our money in them,” and yet this man shows, 
as every thinking man and woman must know, that the owner- 
ship of a paper by a particular interest, as is demonstrated by 
the reporting of the Graustein testimony by two newspapers, 
the owner of one a stockholder in a power company, and the 
other not owning any stock in the power company. The one 
connected with the power company covered. the matter up, pub- 
lished as little news about it as possible; the other displayed 
it as any honest newspaper would, important news that it was. 

The point made by this speaker—a leading Republican of 
New England—was that if these newspapers, the leaders in a 
particular community in Boston, Mass., are owned by the Power 
Trust, what do Republican candidates for office in that com- 
munity face? Do they want to displease these leading news- 
papers? Are they not apt to lean in their direction? When 
the leaders of the party lean and go in that direction, where do 
you expect them to lead their followers? The answer, it seems 
to me, is inescapable, that such ownership has a direct bearing 
upon governmental policies, upon men running for office, con- 
trolling legislatures, controlling State governments, contrvlling 
Congress, controlling the White House itself. 

The speaker referred to the issue that was raised by a paper 
in Massachusetts, and now I am going to read an extract from 
an editorial in the Springfield Republican, of Springfield, Mass. : 


The International Paper & Power Co. now has a large property in- 
terest in about a dozen newspapers. 


Since that was written it has been developed that that owner- 
ship extends to many more than a dozen newspapers, and the 
number is still growing. 


Yet most persons reading the quarterly statements of those papers 
that are required by law would not know from them that this great cor- 
poration was financially concerned in their management. To the ordi- 
nary person the Publishers Investment Corporation of Delaware, which 
publishes the Boston Herald and Traveler, does not suggest the Inter- 
national Securities Co. of Massachusetts, nor does the International 
Securities Co, suggest that still higher up is the International Paper & 
Power Co. The Piedmont Press Association (Inc.) is now a large owner 
of the securities of the Brooklyn Eagle, but Mr. Average Citizen who 
reads the Eagle has no ready means of identifying the Piedmont Press 
Association as a subsidiary of the International Paper & Power Co, 
Nor has the ordinary reader of the Chicago Journal the slightest idea 
that the Bryan-Thomason Newspaper (Inc.) is a concern covering up the 
property interest of that same International Paper & Power Co. 

Publicity for newspaper ownership means stripping off the last shred 
of covering, “ incorporated,” so that he who runs may read a newspaper 
with knowledge of the property interests that underlie its business man- 
agement and editorial policies. A potent cause of the present distrust 
of the International Paper & Power Co. as a holder of newspaper prop- 
erties is that it placed several partitions of subsidiary corporations be- 
tween the newspaper and itself. The sooner these doors within doors 
are done away with the better. 

Mr. Graustein left Washington confirming the impression that the 
International will continue to lap up newspaper properties whenever it 
seems good business to do so, If Mr. Graustein will publish the fact 
whenever his compuny absorbs another newspaper, only a few years 
probably wili be required to convince him and his board of directors that 
what had seemed to be good business was not good business at all. 

These newspapers will not long flourish under “ Power Trust” minis- 
trations. For, insist as he may on the commercial motive of insuring a 
market for the newsprint branch of his company, Mr. Graustein will 
learn in time that the public believes that the International Paper & 
Power Co. has a major interest in public utilities and only a minor 
interest in newsprint. As a great power producer the International’s 
business is “affected with a public interest,” and that gives it a 
monopolistic character requiring public regulation, 


It might be well to say there, Mr. President, that this in- 
vestigation discloses the fact that the International Paper & 
Power Co. secures 54 per cent of its income from power and 
only 35 per cent of its income from its manufacture of paper. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Does the evidence disclose how this organi- 
zation obtained the papers? Do they buy the bonds or the stock 
of the papers? 

Mr. NORRIS. They obtain the ownership in all kinds of 
ways. Sometimes it is through the purchase of stock, some- 
times through the purchase of bonds; any way to get control. 

I want to read from another editorial in the Springfield 
Republican. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr: NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I quite agree with the Senator that it is 
inadvisable in our country for the Power Trust, or any other 
trust, or any other combination of capital or aggregation of 
wealth, to buy up, own, and control newspapers, or any con- 
siderable number of newspapers, but I am just wondering what 
legislation can be passed to prevent it, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON. Will not the Senator permit me to finish my 
question? If a man owns a newspaper, he has a right to sell 
it. If another man has the money to buy a newspaper, he has 
a right to buy it. If there be a power trust, that trust can be 
directly assailed in the courts, and in that way the ability of 
the Power Trust to buy up newspapers might be destroyed or 
retarded. But let us suppose that an aggregation of individuals 
with money should come together to buy up newspapers and 
should put up some money to buy newspapers. Unless they 
directly formed a trust or combination of some kind amenable 
to law, would there be any way by which that could be pre- 
vented? In other words, what legislation is the Senator pro- 
posing at this time to prevent the ill which he decries? 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that all of the question? 

Mr. WATSON. That is the question, 

Mr. NORRIS. In the first place—— 

Mr. WATSON. I am not asking this question in a contro- 
versial spirit at all. I am just asking because I am wondering 
what the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to take the Senator’s question in 
that spirit. In the first place, when Congress wants to legislate, 
it gets hold of facts. We have not all the facts yet. We do 
not know how much further developments are going to show 
this trust has gone. We have had only a peek into its financial 
operations. There is a case pending in court where they have 
refused to answer questions. But I will show before I get 
through the pyramiding, and the operations of electric-light 
facilities through subsidiaries of subsidiaries of subsidiaries, 
until we are lost in a maze of corporations, until, as this edi- 
torial shows, the statement of the ownership and operation of 
any particular public utility is no indication, to begin with, as 
to who really owns it. I am going into that, before I get 
through, as to some other sections of the country. I am only 
stopping shortly in Boston to get a little more gas and a little 
oil for our flying machine. I am going to take the Senate to 
some other localities, where I think these things come out more 
prominently, 

In the first place, there is no reason why a public utility 
should own a hewspaper. Public utilities are charged with a 
public duty. They deal in the natural resources of our country. 
They are given a monopoly in most instances where they operate. 
They are given the right of eminent domain, the same as a 
railroad company, and that means that the people who give 
them that privilege have a right to say how far they shall go, 
and have a right to say that the corporations shall not make 
money enough in the operation of their business to buy all the 
newspapers of the United States. The people have a right to 
say how any surplus earnings the corporations may make shall 
be invested, if at all. They have a right to deny to public utility 
companies the ownership of the means by which public opinion 
and the news of the country can be spread before the country. 

The people have a right on the other hand to say under what 
conditions newspapers shall be carried through the mails of the 
United States and get the subsidy that comes to them. They 
have a right to say how long and how far and how high one 
corporation may be pyramided on top of another. They have 
a right to make it illegal and they have a right to tax it, both 
State and Nation. I have an idea that when we get through 
with all this investigation we will probably have well-defined 
ideas as to just how far it is going to be necessary in these 
various propositions. 

All of the propaganda of the Power Trust from the beginning 
to the end is in the main to fight public ownership of public 
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utilities. That is the chief burden they have. That is the rea- 
son why they go into the churches, the schools, the Boy Scouts, 
women’s clubs, commercial organizations, and secret societies, 
and now going into the newspapers. They want to educate 
public sentiment to their viewpoint. They want to poison their 
minds with half truths and complete misinformation in many 
instances as to what can be done in the way of municipal 
ownership of public utilities, as to what can be done by the 
people in supplying themselves with the comforts and happiness 
of life derived from their own property. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It seems to me the Senator 
might well answer the question of the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. WarTson] by stating that the airing to the public of the 
conditions which have recently been disclosed as to the acquisi- 
tion of newspapers by various power interests in the country 
was of the highest kind and type of publie service. Public 
service does not consist solely in passing laws to prevent abuses, 
Public service consists in exposing abuses which may ultimately 
lead us into socialism or other grave difficulties detrimental to 
the preservation of our free institutions. If the time comes in 
our country when all the press is controlled by sinister interests 
or selfish big business, there is no other position left for a free 
independent people than to establish a Government-owned press. 

No one desires a censored press nor a Government-controlled 
press. The mere airing of abuses may arouse the public con- 
science of the country to a realization that if this or other evil 
economic tendencies are not now checked we may be led into 
avenues of public action that we all hesitate even to consider. 
We can not afford to wait for revolutionary movements in order 
to prevent the correction of dangerous political and economic 
tendencies. The Senator is rendering an important public 
service, 

After all, is not what the Senator is saying what has been 
said again and again in this Chamber, and by many independ- 
ent thinkers and leaders, namely, that there is in this country 
indications of the development of an unmistakable alliance 
between big business and certain controlled channels of public 
information; also that so-called big business and their chan- 
nels of public information are together allied with or seeking 
alliances with political leadership and political parties for the 
coutrol of important agencies of the people’s Government? 
What has been discovered by this exposé is that certain financial 
interests have gotten so confident of their strength that their 
purpose and its evil consequences has come to the surface. 

We now know that it is not necessary any longer merely to 
insinuate that special selfish interests are at work to throttle 
and control all the public information of the country. We now 
know that they are so brazen and determined that they openly 
declare it to be their purpose and their policy. God help our 
free institutions when the channels of public information are 
suppressed, controlled, or directed in such a way as to exploit 
for selfish ends the making, administration, or judicial interpre- 
tation of laws. We all know that when public opinion and the 
press of the country are controlled by any selfish group, big busi- 
ness, or whatever else it may be, it means the control of the 
Government; it means the people are powerless to protect and 
defend their rights. 

I commend the Senator for his courage in taking the floor and 
exposing to.the open daylight all the facts, so that the people of 
the country may know in what direction we are drifting and to 
arouse the public conscience to a realization that it must stop or 
a remedy immediately found before it is too late. Therefore I 
resent the suggestion that because the Senator has not in his 
pocket a proposed law which will immediately cure these abuses 
he ought not to be discussing such an important and vital 
question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator very sin- 
cerely, and while I am interrupted by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts I want to digress to refer to another newspaper and to 
ask him whether the statement which I am about to make is 
borne out by the facts. 

I have referred to the Power Trust offering $20,000,000 for 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, That ought to shock the conscience 





of every progressive, patriotic citizen in the United States, but | 


since the Senator from Massachusetts has interrupted me, I am 
reminded that in his city the testimony shows that $20,000,000, 
the same amount, was offered for the Boston Post. As I under- 
stand it—and this is what I want the Senator to correct me 
about if I am wrong—the Boston Post is one of the largest papers 
and perhaps has the largest circulation of any daily paper pub- 
lished in the United States. I would like to ask the Senator if 
that statement is true. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator's 
statement is correct. The Boston Post at one time a few years 
ago had the largest circulation of any morning paper in the 
world, with the possible exception of a morning paper in Buenos 
Aires. It has to-day almost if not the largest circulation in the 
United States. In New England, of course, it lies first in circu- 
lation and is read daily by at least 2,000,000 readers. It is also 
an exceedingly prosperous and profitable financial enterprise. 
Its political and civic policies have been of an independent and 
courageous character. It has been very generally on the side of 
what I believe to be the general public welfare in its position 
upon the political questions of the day. It has been politically 
independent, supporting both Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates for public office. It has been like its owner—broad, tol- 
erant, and uncontrolled by wealth, big business, or any particular 
political groups. Its influence with the people is perhaps as 
great if not more powerful than that of any other paper in New 
England. It is trusted and respected by millions of daily read- 
ers, extending from the great working classes to the business 
and professional classes. If it were possible to surreptitiously 
buy the Boston Post and take hold of the marvelous assets of 
public confidence that it has won for itself as an independent 
newspaper by standing for high civie ideals and prevent it being 
known that its property had come into the possession of preda- 
tory interest, not in the public interest, a good deal of havoc 
would be caused by such a sudden control. 

Perhaps I have gone a little further than the Senator intended 
to ask me, but I want to repeat that what he has said about 
the size and value of the newspaper financially and as a chan- 
nel of public information is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator again. 

Mr. President, I want to digress here also to say that in this 
great struggle to control editorial and news policies in the 
country there are a large number of able newspapers, of which 
the Boston Post is one, who refused to sell to the special inter- 
ests. To such newspapers we owe a debt of gratitude that I 
ean not, and therefore will not, attempt to express in words, 
When the avenues of publicity of the country become contami- 
nated with special interests, then the life of our very Republie 
is in danger. We can see the end if that time ever comes. It 
is to the everlasting credit of many of our newspapers that they 
have stood out so nobly and are standing out nobly against the 
aggression that is being made in that field. If I have time 
before I conclude I shall read some of the editorial expressions 
coming from papers of that kind. 

The Power Trust tried to get the Cleveland Plain Dealer with 


$20,000,000, and were turned down. They tried to buy the 
Boston Post with another $20,000,000 and were refused. I have 


no knowledge as to the value of those papers, but with the 
ordinary individual, to comprehend just what $20,000,000 means 
requires the stretching of the imagination. But when we re- 
member that those are only two instances, when we remember 
as I shall show later that they have men on the road traveling 
over the country to buy newspapers, that they have unlimited 
funds with which to do it, the danger point and the danger 
signal ought to be visible to every citizen of this great Republic. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I want to add to the comment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] when he said that if the Power 
Trust were able to get control of the Boston Post without the 
public knowing it, great damage would be done. The fact is 
that even if the public did know, its damage would still be 
almost beyond estimate because of the great amount of money 
that it takes to start a newspaper and win its place in the com- 
munity. I am wondering whether it will not become necessary 
even to limit the use of the mails to organizations that would 
create public opinion against the interests of the public, even 
though we do know the owners. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The question addressed to the 
Senator from Nebraska by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WaTSON] reminded me that when the resolution was before the 
Senate which authorized the investigation to be conducted by 
the Federal Trade Commission resulting in these startling dis- 
closures, the same cynical inquiry was made: What good is it to 
do anyway? What legisiation is proposed? What is the power 
of the Senate legislatively in the premises anyway? All this, 
of course, was a part of the effort to defeat the inquiry and to 
retire the resolution. I would like to address an inquiry to the 





Senator from Indiana, were he on the floor at the moment, as 
to what he thinks about it now and whether it would be worth 
while. 
Mr. BLACK. 
Mr. NORRIS. 


Mr. President—— 
I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 
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Mr. BLACK. I am very much interested in the discussion 
of the Senator and the apprehension with reference to the con- 
trol of the channels of information. I desire not to call the 
Senator’s attention, but simply to remind him at this point that 
the same influences which are seeking to control the press’ are 
also making an effort—it seems almost too successfully—to 
control the last great channel of public information, which is 
the radio. With the radio and the press in the hands of one 
influence, how will there be any possibility, if such a thing 
should ever occur, for the people to receive any information 
which is not poisoned by reason of the channels through which 
it flows? 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. The suggestion he has 
made is one which I shall probably speak of at great length be- 
fore I conclude. The control of the press is the control of only 
one instrumentality, great as it is, so great that our forefathers 
provided in the Constitution what they supposed would give to 
the country forever a free press, 

But the Power Trust, while spending hundreds of millions 
of dollars and offering hundreds of millions more, to buy news- 
papers and control the press, as I before stated, are engaged 
in various other activities in the attempt to control the senti- 
ment not only of the present generation but to educate the 
school children so that when they grow up and have the re 
sponsibilities’ of citizenship placed upon their shoulders they 
will have the viewpoint of the trust. The trust commences at 
the craddle and goes on through life to the grave. Everywhere 
at every avenue the individual is beset with secret undertakings 
which are paid for by the Power Trust to influence and control 
the human mind and try to get possession of the entire natural 
resources of our country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does. the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Nebraska may perhaps 
enlighten us a little as to whether or not these large expendi- 
tures for newspapers and for municipal and other power 
plants do not eventually come out of the public. They may 
be paid for now out of the funds of the Power Trust, but 
will they not be considered a part of their investment upon 
which they are entitled to return? 

Mr. NORRIS. They certainly will. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So eventually all these expenditures will 
come out of the public? 

Mr. NORRIS. They all come out of the public as we go 
along; all of this money is coming out of the public. 

Mr. FLETCHER. One other thought in that connection: 
Referring to the control of the means and methods of com- 
munication, I have been thinking that perhaps the doctrine 
of standardization may be going a little far in the direction of 
giving information to the public. For instance, the Secretary 
of State heretofore has set apart one or two days a week for 
receiving the correspondents of the newspapers of the country 
and giving them information as to foreign affairs. Those cor- 
respondents must rely mainly upon what is furnished them by 
the Secretary of State with reference to our foreign affairs. 
Then, once or twice a week, these correspondents are notified 
that they will be received at the White House, and there they 
are handed out information with reference to our domestic 
affairs, public policies, and all that. So what information 
they are getting is standardized as to foreign affairs by the 
State Department, and as to domestic affairs it is standardized 
by the White House. The correspondents furnish that informa- 
tion to the country. I am not saying that the information thus 
supplied may not be accurate and full, but it is certainly 
from one viewpoint, from the viewpoint of the administration. 
The information thus acquired goes out to the whole country 
through the newspaper correspondents, and is furnished to the 
people practically from those sources alone. I am not so sure 
but what this standardization of information may eventually 
lead to a standardization of thinking and that we shall all be 
thinking as we are told to think by the highest authorities. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, at this point I wish to insert 
in the Recorp without reading, as time is rapidly passing, an 
editorial from the Springfield Republican, which is entitled 
“Power and the Press.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the Springfield Republican, Friday, April 12, 1929] 
POWER AND THE PRESS 


The mischief that might have been done to public interests has 
now been largely prevented by the public disclosure that the Interna- 
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tional Paper & Power Co. has acquired control of the Boston Herald 
and the Boston Traveler. 

These are important newspapers, and the fact that certain power in- 
terests with great resources and financial backing control them ought 
to be known to the people of New England, for the people can here- 
after be on their guard in reading these publications when public utility 
questions are given space in the news columns or are given editorial 
consideration. There is no law against the ownership of newspapers 
by power companies. The vice of such a situation is chiefly in secret 
ownership. Give the public the truth and it may be left to safeguard 
itself against insidious propaganda. 

The public utilities have recently been exposed by the investigation of 
the Federal Trade Commission in efforts to shape the sentiment of the 
school children and college students of the country through propaganda 
literature specially prepared. The exposure has put a stop to the 
shameful business. Incidentally, the power interests were done more 
harm than good by this adventure in a field they are not chartered to 
occupy. What hurt them most in public esteem was the secrecy of 
their educational enterprise. After the exposure it was clear why the 
power interests had opposed so strenuously the investigation demanded 
by Congress. 


Mr. NORRIS. I wish to read from the Boston Post, which 
has been referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts, an 
editorial in its issue of April 11, 1929. The editorial is entitled 
“A Bold Move by the Power Trust.” An extract from it reads 
as follows: 

* * . s * e * 

An independent, fearless press is the chief safeguard of the people’s 

welfare and the people’s rights. 


One can not find a truer statement of that fundamental fact 
in the Bible itself. Every word of it is true, and the violation 
of that truth means in the end the destruction of human liberty. 
This editorial further states: 


At a time when we are engaged in a nation-wide controversy over the 
wisdom of allowing the great power resources of the Nation to pass into 
the hands of huge combinations of capital and when the power com- 
panies are spending millions of dollars for propaganda in certain news- 
papers, colleges, and public schools, the Power Trust of New England 
States control two of our leading newspapers. 

We submit that this constitutes a grave menace to the people of 
Massachusetts. 


Farther on this editorial states: 


The Power Trust is seeking favors from the people of Massachusetts. 
It is vitally interested in every bit of legislation concerning the electric 


power and light and gas industries. Yet it is not content with receiving 
a square deal from an independent press. It spends several million dol- 
lars to acquire control of two of the avenues by which news reaches the 
public and the voters form their opinions on questions affecting their 
welfare. 

The boldness of this transaction is exceeded only by its capacity for 
harm, both to the citizens of Massachusetts and the honor of the news- 
paper business. 


I also ask to insert in the Recorp at this point, without read- 
ing, a short editorial from the Worcester (Mass.) Post. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


{From the Worcester (Mass.) Post] 


All collections of paper and ink are not newspapers in the true sense 
of the word * * *, The newspaper which measures up to the stand- 
ards of conscientious journalism is the newspaper which is an institu- 
tion, which feels that its duty to the public comes before all else and 
will not permit any influence to turn it one inch from * * * honest 
public service. 

Many other journals in the section where the transaction occurred 
express the same concern. That concern is natural, particularly among 
newspaper customers of the International, which may henceforth be sus- 
pected, though innocent, of being financed by the paper-power corpora- 
tion because they buy of its output. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I now wish to read an extract 

from the Washington Herald of May 1, 1929: 
~ + 7. * + s * 

Its newspaper holdings, as Graustein revealed them in writing and 
in sworn testimony, are: 

Ten thousand four hundred and twenty-eight shares of common stock 
in the Boston Herald and the Boston Traveler, acquired at a cost of 
approximately $5,380,000, 

Four hundred and fifty thousand dollars preferred stock and 3,000 
shares, or 30 per cent, of common stock of the Knickerbocker Press, of 
Albany, N. Y., and the Albany Evening News, both owned by Frank E. 
Gannett, of Rochester, N. Y. 
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I will show farther on that Mr. Gannett has repurchased his 
newspapers from the grip of the trust, and I will, before I con- 
clude, quote something from Mr. Gannett himself. 


One million nine hundred and fifty-four thousand dollars in notes 
and 400 shares of the common stock of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle Cor- 
poration, publishing the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, another unit in the 
Gannett chain, which was described as comprising 17 newspapers. The 
400 shares represent 40 per cent of the common stock, according to 
Graustein. 

A $300,000 
News. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth preferred stock and 
5,000 shares of the common stock of the Chicago Daily News, repre- 
senting 4.15 per cent and 1.25 per cent, respectively, of the outstand- 
ing stock of those classes. 


“contingent interest” in Gannett’s Ithaca Journal- 


2 millio ars’ t Q $600, f d stock | : . epee ; 
One million dollars’ worth of debentures and $600,000 preferred stoc | Power Co. is owned by the Middle West Utilities Co. 


of the Bryan-Thomason Newspapers (Inc.), publishing the Chicago 
Journal, the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, and the Greensboro (N. C.) 
Record. These securities, with 10,000 shares common stock of the 


Chicago Journal, were bought for $1,600,000. 
Hight hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars in notes, representing an 
“advance” to Harold Hall and William Lavarre. 


I put the figures as to that transaction into the Recorp a few 
moments ago, and will not repeat them now. 

I wish to read, Mr. President, from an article in The Nation 
of May 15, 1929, on this subject, the article being written by 
Paul Y. Anderson, a recognized trustworthy newspaper cor- 
respondent of national reputation. He says: 

I hope to be pardoned for displaying a slight cynicism toward the 
astonishment and horror which the newspaper editors and owners all 
over the country are now manifesting over the disclosure that the 
Power Trust has gone actively into the newspaper business by pur- 
chasing a tangible financial interest in 14 American daily papers. It 
is true that every believer in a free press is entitled to feelings of 
wrath and dismay over this vicious development. But it is impossible 
to forget that scores of the same editors who now fill the air with 
their solemn warnings and recriminations have for nearly a year con- 
sistently suppressed or “ played down” the news of the Power Trust’s 
efforts to form and control public opinion, as they were revealed by 
the Federal Trade Commission's investigation. Where was their right- 
eous wrath when the public utility companies were insinuating their 
pamphlets into the public schools in the guise of textbooks? What 
nailed their indignation when colleges, universities, and professors were 
being subsidized or intimidated? Where was their vigilance when the 
propaganda of the power companies against public ownership was being 
accepted and reprinted in their own columns as original news and edi- 
torial matter ?— 

And so on. 

Mr. President, we can not pause too long in Boston. We 
must proceed on our way, and so, after partaking of a luncheon 
of Boston baked beans and Boston brown bread, we hunt up 
our illustrious pilot, step into our flying machine, and fly across 
New England to Portland, Me. That is an interesting place for 
our investigation for a short time. Before we land in Portland 
we fly over the great State of Maine, which has been blessed 
by the Creator with some of the greatest natural facilities for 
human happiness and comfort that have ever been given to a 
people. With the streams flowing through that great State, 
with the potential power that can be developed there, it wou!d 


be possible to light every home and turn every wheel in that | 


great Commonwealth. Yet we find, Mr. President, that Maine, 
perhaps, is the most hard-ridden State by the Power Trust that 
there is in the Union. The control of the Power Trust is 
exercised in Maine, perhaps, to a greater extent than in any 
other State in the Republic. In the meantime Senator BINGHAM 
has landed us safely at Portland, and we are looking around 
over that great city, the metropolis of the State of Maine, one 
of the oldest cities in the Union. We find some interesting 
things about power. Here are some of the companies: 

The Central Maine Power & Light Co., the Cumberland County 
Power & Light Co., the Androscoggin Power & Light Co., and 
the Western Maine Power & Light Co. are all owned by the 
New England Public Service Co.; and the New England Public 
Service Co. is owned by the National Electric Light Co.; and 
the National Electric Light Co. owns the Middle West Utilities 
Co. The Middle West Utilities Co. is owned by the Insull inter- 
ests; and there you have it—pyramided, one corporation after 
another, one subsidiary beneath another subsidiary, one cor- 
poration swallowing another corporation; and the ordinary citi- 
zen, the ordinary Senator, the ordinary individual, is not able to 
determine who owns anything in Maine unless he goes to the top 
of the pyramid; and there sits Insull of Chicago. 


We thought Mr. Insull handled Illinois at one time. He sent 


one of his hired men down here, and we refused to admit him, 
and the people of Illinois vindicated our action. 


But up in 
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Maine, if you want to go into business, see Insull of Chicago. 
If you want to establish a newspaper, see Insull of Chicago. 
If you want to advertise in a newspaper, see Insull of Chicago. 
If you want to run for office, see Insull of Chicago. 

Suppose you lived in Lewiston, Me., and you wanted to see 
who it was that was collecting from you money in paymert for 
the electric light used in your home; how would you go about 
it? Well, Lewiston, Me.—one of the large cities—is supplied 
with electricity by the Lewiston & Auburn Electric Light Co.; 
and the Lewiston & Auburn Electric Light Co. is owned by the 
Androscoggin Electric Co.; and the Androscoggin Electric Co. is 
owned by the Androscoggin Corporation; and the Androscoggin 
Corporation is owned by the Central Maine Power Co.; and the 
Central Maine Power Co. is owned by the New England Publie 
Service Co.; and the New England Public Service Co. is owned 
by the National Electric Power Co.; and the National Electric 
That is 
Insull. “We have come out at the same place here that we did 
before. On the top of the pyramid is Insull. And so through 
all these subsidiary corporations having offices and officials, all 
of the machinery of which must be oiled, all of the expenses of 
which must be paid, all living like parasites upon the poor con- 
sumer of Lewiston; and so you have it all over Maine. 

In Portland, in particular, we have a new light on the news- 
paper situation. Until a year or two ago that great city had 
practically one newspaper. It had two names. It had a morn- 
ing edition and an evening edition, but both were owned by the 
same outfit. So in that great city there was no opposition to 
that newspaper. It had a monopoly. I should think, regardless 
of a man’s polities, regardless of his business associations, if he 
lived in Portland and wanted to see Portland prosper and its 
business interests go forward, he would have been glad to wel- 
come to the city of Portland an opposition paper, provided only 
it was a high-class, honorable bewspaper. 

Things were in that condition when Doctor Gruening went into 
Portland and established the Portland Evening News, another 
newspaper. Doctor Gruening is a man of national reputation, 
known personally, I presume, by most Members of this body; a 
man whose standing in the literary world is without a blemish; 
a man.of outstanding character and unquestioned ability. He 
established the Evening News, seeking to make a living in the 
newspaper business, and immediately there came a boycott of 
the Evening News in that city, where it would seem that there 
ought to have been and ought to be, for the good of the city 
itself, another newspaper. The story of the struggle of the 
Evening News reads like a romance—another place where the 
Power Trust existing in Maine, as I have outlined it here, used 
its wealth, its influence, and the old-established papers to try 
to browbeat and drive this man out of the newspaper field. 

I am going to read, Mr. President, an extract on the Portland 
situation from The Nation of December 21, 1927. This article 
was written by Mr. Earl Sparling. He says, to begin with: 

For two years Samiel Insull, the Chicago power and political mag- 
nate, has been battling in Maine for what is called the greatest water- 
power prize in New England. Mr. Insull did not start the quarrel. He 
only inherited it. But the voters of Maine, of whom there are still a 
few, are beginning to realize just what that means. 


Farther on he says: 


The Maine power fight actually started in 1909, but it gathered 
momentum after Mr. Insull began to buy up Maine power properties two 
years ago. Mr. Insull to-day controls companies reputed to own two- 
thirds of the State’s total developed water power. And to-day the 
Republican Party in Maine is divided into two opposing camps. The 
fight for and against the primary has been one of the chief results of 
this split. * * * 

A state-wide advertising campaign, in which 
were spent, was opened the next year— 


After a year that he refers to here— 


by 16 associated power companies and large power users, the latter 
being paper companies directly interested in power development. The 
apparent purpose of the advertising campaign, according to Baxter, 
was to defeat reelection of himself and his associates and “ thus forever 
end water-power discussion.” From that day to this water power has 
been inextricably involved in Maine politics. * * * 

The primary was saved mainly because of the efforts of Doctor 
Gruening’s Evening News and of Brewster and Baxter. These two men 
stumped the State to save the primary. And the end is not yet. 
* * * “They seek,” says Baxter, “to use our natural resources 
as a link in the great chain they are forging to control the electric 
fidustry from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, from the Canada line to 
the Ohio River.” 


thousands of dollars 


I will show before I get through that Mr. Baxter has not 
taken in enough territory; that they go from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 
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The methods used by the Insull interests have been disclosed in the 
United States senatorial primary in Illinois, in which, according to 
the newspapers, Mr. Insull admitted having expended upward of $125,000 
to nominate his favorite. 


A great deal of attention was attracted by this contest in 
Porttand, by this effort to drive Mr. Gruening out of the field; 
and the editors or publishers of The New Republic sent a man 
up there to make an investigation, and he wrote the story after 
he had gone up there and looked it over. At this point in my 
address, Mr. President, I ask leave to insert this article, written 
by Mr. Silas Bent, and published in The New Republic of 
March 20, 1929. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the New Republic, March 20, 1929] 


THE BATTLE OF PORTLAND 

Placid, prudent, unresponsive Portland sits upon two bills beside 
her Maine harbor. She is near three centuries old and suffers a little, 
one suspects, from a sort of mental sclerosis. Thrice she has been 
well-nigh destroyed, once in a French and Indian raid, once in bom- 
bardment by an irate Revolutionary British sea captain, once by fire. 
She bas survived, but adversity has made her cautious. She has 
grown slowly, with never a boom, for booms are foreign to her nature. 
And now, with but a thin sprinkling of alien blood, the descendants 
of early settlers look at their world with an aloof conservatism. 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that Portland will wax excited 
over the fact that a significant journalistic struggle is being waged 
within her gates. It is the struggle of an independent voice to make 
itself heard and to survive. Until Dr. Ernest Gruening began printing 
the Evening News, less than two years ago, the newspapers there 
were dominated by Guy P. Gannett (not to be confused with Frank 
Gannett, of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle), whose father had founded 
the family fortune some 30 years ago by the establishment of Comfort, 
a magazine which now has a circulation of more than a million. 
Efght years ago the son consolidated the Portland Press and Herald, 
the surviving morning papers; in August, 1925, he bought the Evening 
Express and the Sunday Telegram; and he has made a great success 
financi@ly as their editor and publisher. 

Now, Mr. Gannett is not only a publisher; he is also a banker. He 
is vice president of the Fidelity Trust, of which his long-time friend 
and business associate, Walter 8. Wyman, is president. Mr. Wyman 
is the personal representative in Maine of Samuel Insull; the Fidelity 
is recognized as a “ power trust” bank; and the Insulls control all 
Maine’s electric and hydroelectric production, save one small company. 
Their grip on the State is as tight as on any in the Union, and they 
take an acute interest in its political as well as its economic life, 
Mr. Gannett sold his common stock in the Central Maine Power Co. 
to Samuel Insull, but still retains preferred stock in it. 

Prior to the advent of the Evening News the Portland papers were 
“ Power Trust’ papers. I do not mean by this that Mr. Insull owned 
stock in them. They are owned by Mr. Gannett, his family, and some 
employees. But Mr. Gannett’s social and business connections are 
such as to make it inevitable that he should sympathize deeply with 
the Insull plans and aspirations. 

The establishment of the Evening News meant cleavage at this 
important point. The paper dissents from Gannett views on many 
other questions, but this is paramount; for Ernest Gruening’s distin- 
guished record as a liberal of courage is incompatible with Power Trust 
ideals. He launched at once, editorially, into a candid discussion of 
Mr. Insull’s attempt to buy a seat in the United States Senate for his 
man, Frank L. Smith; and he greeted the Senate’s rejection of Smith 
with a militant voice of rejoicing. He has exposed the machinations 
of the power interests at every turn. In Maine an outstanding political 
issue is whether power shall be exported by the State. This is now 
forbidden by law, and Mr. Gruening opposes attempts to repeal the law 
because he believes that once the Insulls tap the rich Boston market 
they will be even less considerate of Maine consumers than now. The 
Gannett papers consistently favor export. 

The most disagreeable thing Mr. Gruening did, from the standpoint 
of his adversaries, was to investigate and reveal in his paper the struc- 
ture of the power interests in Maine, with four tiers of holding, invest- 
ment, and finance corporations superimposed on the producing com- 
panies. The Maine consumer pays not only a merited dividend on the 
securities of the producer, but also on the securities of all these suc- 
cessive upper layers. The situation is not unique. Raushenbush and 
Laidler, in Power Control, devote a chapter to this system, whereby 
authority is concentrated in a few hands at the top. But at any rate, 
so far as Maine went, Mr. Gruening was impudently anticipating the 
Federal Trade Commission at Washington, which had been preoccupied 
with the activities of the “ million-dollar lobby,” and with the costly 
utilities prepaganda in the daily press, the public schools, and the 
colleges. (Walter Wyman accepted recently the vice chairmanship of 
a committee to raise funds for the development of Colby College at 
Waterville. “It was here,” said the Waterville Morning Sentinel, 
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“that his first big business, the Central Maine Power Co., got its start, 
and here he won his spurs as one of the great industrial builders of 
the country.”) 

Mr. Gruening’s unsparing analysis shows that the Central Maine 
Power Co. pays interest on seven varieties of bonds, and dividends on 
three preferred stocks, two at 6 per cent and one at 7; and that after 
all this it was able recently to announce a surplus for dividend on its 
common stock at 19% per cent. Space forbids my going into his outline 
of the overlying holding companies and their structure. It is enough 
to say that he believes power and light could be sold profitably for 
domestic purposes in Maine at about a cent and a half per kilowatt- 
hour, instead of at the present excessive rates (rural electrification is 
almost unknown, and the lot of the farmer the harder thereby) ; and 
that he would give the Maine Public Utilities Commission arms and 
eyes and teeth, so that it could get at the facts instead of accepting 
passively such reports as are handed to it. | 

It is not difficult to perceive that publications such as these in the 
metropolis of the State might prove irritating to the Insulls and their 
associates. Mr. Gruening charges that through personal influence and 
banking pressure they have dissuaded the principal merchants—in par- 
ticular some big department stores—from advertising in the Evening 
News. In the sense that boycott means “to refrain from the use of; 
to keep aloof,” his charge is unquestionably true; in the usually ac- 
cepted sense of a conspiracy or conscious combination, clinching proof 
of a boycott, as might be expected, is lacking. Taxi drivers with whom 
I talked, soda clerks, a haberdashery salesman, a barber, cigarette 
salesmen, all without exception told me there was a boycott. Mer- 
chants emphatically denied it, declaring that their reason for staying 
out of the Evening News was wholly economic. They could cover their 
field, they said, with the Gannett paPers—which require that every 
advertisement shall be placed in both the morning and afternoon issues. 

Robert Braun, treasurer of the Porteus, Mitchell & Braun Co., is chief 
executive of the largest advertiser in Portland, and one of the “ boy- 
cotters ” of the News. He is a power company director and a director 
of the Fidelity Trust, although his firm does not carry an account there. 
On November 7, last, he wrote to the News: 

“You have charged that five department stores not using your adver- 
tising columns were engaged in a boycott of the News. You have also 
stated that you have incontrovertible evidence of the existence of such 
a boycott. 

“We assume that we are one of the five department stores referred 
to in this most serious charge. 

“We herewith declare your statements, in so far as we are con- 
cerned, are absolutely false. 

“This immediately raises the question of veracity. 

“While we have no intention of engaging in a newspaper contro- 
versy or making any further statement beyond the one we now make, 
we are most anxious that the truth be established beyond any question 
of doubt in the mind of reasonable persons, and that at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“As a means to that end we ask the Evening News to join us in 
requesting the Hon. Scott Wilson, chief justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the State of Maine, to select some person to act in the 
capacity of referee whose duty it shall be to pass upon this question 
and to make a decision as to the truth or falsity of these charges. 

“Please give this the same publicity as the prior communications 
which have appeared in your paper.” 

Mr. Gruening did give it ample publicity. He ran it at the top 
of his editorial column. And he answered it, standing upon the first 
definition of boycott which I have quoted. It is possible, although he 
did not say this to me, that some of the “incontrovertible evidence” 
he has in hand could not be made public without embarrassment to his 
advertisers. He has charged openly, for example, that the Fidelity 
Trust called the notes of a merchant when he began advertising in 
the News, but he is not at liberty to name this man. 

Mr. Gannett, as vice president of the Fidelity, denies this charge 
with vehemence. He does not deny that Mr. Gruening made it ip 
good faith, but says he believes the editor has been imposed upon 
As for Mr. Braun, he has refused to say anything for publication sincg 
writing his letter. The position which he and other large advertisers 
take is that, although readers may prefer the Evening News to the 
Express, they still read a Gannett paper, the Press-Herald, of a 
morning, thus covering their field. The Express has a circulation of 
25,000, the combined Gannett daily circulation being about 62,000. 
The Evening News is soliciting advertising on the basis of 15,000, 
with the guaranty of a rebate if the forthcoming Audit Bureau of 
Circulation report does not show that figure. On that basis unques- 
tionably its rate is very moderate. Portland has a population of 75,000 
persons, but a trading area of 150,000. 

This city, the largest in Maine, is unable to support opposing papers 
either in the morning or afternoon field, Mr. Gannett told me. I re- 
torted that my town in Kentucky, with 15,000 population, had sup- 
ported for years two healthy afternoon papers. Mr. Gannett was 
unmoved. He insisted that under modern conditions economic man- 
agement required that in a city the size of Portland the daily press 
should be under a single management. The competition of the Eve- 
ning News has not cut in either on his circulation or his advertising. 
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To the contrary, both have greatly increased. His papers are pros- 
pering. One might suppose he would welcome the newcomer. Cer- 
tainly his afternoon paper has been greatly improved in content since 
the Evening News made its appearance. 

Mr. Gruening charges that advertisers who do not use the Evening 
News get preferred position in Mr, Gannett’s papers. This Mr. Gan- 
nett does not deny. 

Editor and Publisher, an outspoken trade publication, has declared 
this to be “ the ugliest situation we have noted on the newspaper map 
of the United States in a long time.” he editorial in which this 
statement was made dealt with the utilities boycott; and Mr. Gruen- 
ing has printed the statement, made to one of his solicitors, of a rep- 
resentative of the Cumberland County Power & Light Co. as follows: 

“T am extremely sorry, but my orders are not to give the Portland 
Evening News a line of advertising. I got those orders from Mr. 
Gordon. Mr. Gordon gets his orders from Mr. Wyman. Mr. Wyman 
gets his orders from Mr. Insull. Go to Chicago.” 

The situation has both its heartening and its amusing aspects. The 
Evening News has printed scores of indignant letters from its readers, 
declaring themselves “ shocked and amazed” at the boycott, and assert- 
ing that the coming of the News was a “ godsend.” (Any advertiser 
might well take into consideration that sort of reader-loyalty, built 
up in a single year—for Mr. Gruening did not make his boycott charge 
until he had been publishing a year. Loyal readers make a good 
market; and readers of the Evening News are now proposing a 
counterboycott against the merchants who do not use that paper.) 
And there was the case of A. Clifton Getchell. He wrote a letter, 
extremely derogatory of the News, but gave only a post-office box 
number; Mr. Gruening demanded that he identify himself before publi- 
cation of his letter. He did not come forward, so Mr. Gruening printed 
it anyhow, and answered it. Then a great mystery developed as to 
who A. Clifton Getchell might be. Could this be the alias of a Power 
Trust propagandist. A reader suggested that a $25 reward be offered for 
Mr. Getchell “dead or alive.” This the News gravely did. Another 
thought the reward should be increased to $250, another that 25 cents 
was a plenty for a man of that caliber. To this day A. Clifton 
Getchell remains a mystery, discussed with sarcasm and hilarity by 
many residents of Portland. 

One may suppose that the editors of the Gannett papers observed 
these carryings-on with a certain disquiet. If so, they gave no sign. 
The Evening News has never been mentioned in their columns, not 
even when violently assailed in court by the lawyer for a policeman 
under charges for protecting a disreputable tavern; the charges arose 
from an Evening News exposé. The Gannett papers had said nothing 
of these dives, where lumberjacks and sailors are debauched and 
despoiled. 

Yet I would not have you.think that Mr. Gannett is a spineless 
publisher. He once printed, and replied to, a letter from a political 
candidate who threatened reprisals because the Gannett papers were 
publishing news about Democratic candidates. And on another occa- 
sion, when the son of one of his large advertisers got into trouble, 
pressure was brought to bear on him to suppress the story. He had 
no competition then, and if he had consented the story would have 
been buried. His papers printed the original story and the develop- 
ments under 8-column banner lines on the first page. If anything, 
they overplayed it. 

There was another occasion worth noting. The fact that the mysteri- 
ous Continental bonds in the Teapot Dome scandal had been traced at 
last to Will H. Hays and the Republican National Committee “ broke” 
on February 11, 1928, a Saturday. The Evening News gave the story 
a great play; the Express ignored it. The next day Mr. Gannett’s 
Sunday Telegram printed an Associated Press story about the Senate 
committee hearing, but limited it to John D. Rockefeller’s statement and 
the refusal of Colonel Stewart, of the Standard Oil of Indiana, to 
testify. Not one word about the tracing of the Continental bonds to 
the Republican National Committee. 

Mr. Gannett is a great friend of Will Hays and a former member 
of the committee. Mrs. Gannett is now a member of it. 

Those who read only the Gannett papers may be in ignorance even 
now of that sinister development in the oil scandal. One begins to per- 
ceive the uses of an independent opposition press. 

Portland’s first newspaper was founded 144 years ago, soon after 
the town took its present name. At the turn of the last century there 
were five dailies, three Sunday papers, and several weeklies. Then 
through mergers and consolidations the daily press shrank into a single 
Management. The same process is going on all over this country, and 
is one of the most disquieting facts about modern journalism. In 937 
cities there is but one newspaper ; in scores of cities, such as Springfield, 
Mass., Rochester, N. Y., and Wilmington, Del., the daily press is in the 
hands of one person or one family. 

The evils inherent in such a situation are manifest. Not only is the 
Selection of news subject to a single interest but there is the possibility 
of coloring, suppression, or distortion. Editorials know but a single 
tone. ‘The individual who would voice an opinion in a letter to the 
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editor or from the platform is under the tyranny of a single judgment 
or whim. 

For this deplorable situation the advertiser has been quite as much 
to blame as the publishers’ merger impulse. The advertiser would prefer 
to cover his market with a single appropriation if he could. This must 
be taken into consideration in the Portland situation. Undoubtedly 
there were merchants who resented the presence of a newcomer. If 
they thought selfishly of nothing but advertising appropriations and not 
at all of the community's welfare, they may have thought kindly of a 
boycott. They may have undertaken to label Mr. Gruening—whose 
management of Robert M. La Follette’s presidential publicity campaign 
is a damning fact in Portland—as a Bolshevist. This tag is a recog- 
nized and publicly proclaimed part of the Power Trust propaganda tech- 
nique, but the power interests have no monopoly of it. 

On the train returning from Portland I noted that a man in the 
smoking compartment was reading the Boston Evening Transcript. I 
always wonder why anyone reads the Transcript, and so I asked him. 
Thus we fell into a long and pleasant conversation. The man proved 
to be a Portlander, a director of the Fidelity Trust, and a friend of 
the power interests. He scoffed at the notion of an organized boycott 
against the Evening News. 

“And yet I must say,” he added, “ that the power people have shown 
very little finesse in fighting the paper. There is the case of the 
Augusta House, in Augusta. Walter Wyman is the controlling stock- 
holder in that hotel, and he bars the Evening News from the lobby. 
The only effect is to make people wonder what the News is printing that 
Wyman doesn’t like, so they go outside and buy it.” He shook his head, 
“Very poor finesse!” 

Sitas Bent. 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to read, for the benefit of the Senate, 
a few extracts from Mr. Bent’s article. He says: 

Until Dr. Ernest Gruening began printing the Evening News, less 
than two years ago, the newspapers there were dominated by Guy P. 
Gannett (not to be confused with Frank Gannett, of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle), whose father had founded the family fortune some 30 years 
ago by the establishment of Comfort, a magazine which now has a cir- 
culation of more than a million. Eight years ago the son consolidated 
the Portland Press and Herald, the surviving morning papers; in 
August, 1925, he bought the Evening Express and the Sunday Telegram ; 
and he has made a great success financially as their editor and 
publisher. 

Now, Mr. Gannett is not only a publisher; he is also a banker. He 
is vice president of the Fidelity Trust, of which his long-time friend 
and business associate, Walter S. Wyman, is president. Mr. Wyman is 
the personal representative in Maine of Samuel Insull; the Fidelity is 
recognized as a “ Power Trust” bank; and the Insulls control all 
Maine’s electric and hydroelectric production save one small company. 
Their grip on the State is as tight as on any in the Union, and they 
take an acute interest in its political as well as its economic life. Mr. 
Gannett sold his common stock in the Central Maine Power Co. to 
Samuel Insull, but still retains preferred stock in it. 

Prior to the advent of the Evening News the Portland papers were 
“ Power Trust” papers. I do not mean by this that Mr. Insull owned 
stock in them. They are owned by Mr. Gannett, his family, and some 
employees. But Mr. Gannett’s social and business connections are such 
as to make it inevitable that he should sympathize deeply with the 
Insull plans and aspirations. 

The establishment of the Evening News meant cleavage at this im- 
portant point. The paper dissents from Gannett’s views on many other 
questions, but this is paramount; for Ernest Gruening’s distinguished 
record as a liberal of courage is incompatible with Power Trust ideals. 
He launched at once, editorially, into a candid discussion of Insull’s 
attempt to buy a seat in the United States Senate for his man Frank 
L. Smith, and he greeted the Senate’s rejection of Smith with a mili- 
tant voice of rejoicing. He has exposed the machinations of the power 
interests at every turn, 

* * 7 * * * . 

Mr. Gruening’s unsparing analysis shows that the Central Maine 
Power Co. pays interest on seven varieties of bonds, and dividends on 
three preferred stocks, two at 6 per cent and one at 7; and that after all 
this it was able recently to announce a surplus for dividend on its 
common stock of 19% per cent. 


Let us pause to consider that for a monrent. After oiling all 
the machinery of the various companies, piled one on top of the 
other almost mountain high, after paying all of the expenses 
connected with the propaganda which has been going on and 
which has been exposed here, they paid to the holders of the 
common stock 1914 per cent. 

Mr. President, in the State of Maine there ought to be no 
home paying more than 2 cents a kilowatt-hour for electricity, 
just the cost of a line over into Ontario from that State. On the 
average the domestic consumers are getting their electricity for 
less than 2 cents a kilowatt-hour. But this concern, with its 
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tentacles reaching out into every home in the State of Maine, 
practically, gathering in every city and every village, piling one 
subsidiary on top of another, paying its share of the expenses 
of the propaganda, of hundreds of millions of dollars that have 
been invested in methods of deceiving the people in all other 
activities—after paying all that, they still paid a dividend of 
191% per cent. 

Electricity is made from the natural resources of the country, 
is developed, handled, and distributed by a corporation that is 
given the power of eminent domain, that could not exist if it 
were not for the right given to it by the people, and yet that 
corporation is charging the people of that great State such an 
enormous profit that they were able, after paying all these 
expenses, to pay a dividend of 19% per cent on the common 
stock. 

It is an outrage, Mr. President; it is a condition of things 
which, if understood by the people of Maine, would cause them 
to rise in their might and overthrow this monster which has its 
chains, almost of human slavery, bound around their limbs. 
Yet when Gruening comes there, when Gruening establishes the 
Evening News to give the people the truth, to tell them how they 
are being deceived, this same Power Trust boycotts him, as I 
shall show later, tries to drive him out with that weapon known 
as the boycott, a thing whose very name bears with it a hideous 
sound and a hideous meaning. He is only trying to earn an 
honest living in an honest business, in telling the people of 
Maine the truth, but the trust is attempting to drive him off the 
face of the earth because they can not control him. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator tell us further, before he leaves 
Doctor Gruening, that they have prohibited him from selling his 
papers in the hotels there? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will mention that in a few minutes. 

Mr. KING. I shall not intrude on the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will read further from this article from Mr. 
Bent: 

It is not dificult to perceive that publications such as these in the 
metropolis of the State— 


He is speaking of the Evening News— 


might prove irritating to the Insulls and their associates. Mr. Gruen- 
ing charges that through personal influence and banking pressure they 
have dissuaded the principal merchants—in particular some big de- 
partment stores—from advertising in the Evening News. 


Mr. President, I hope the Federal Trade Commission will go 
into that. That statement, of course, is denied, but Senators 
will recognize how difficult it is to prove such a thing. From 
what I have learned about the matter, I think the proof exists 
that they went even further than that, that the connections of 
the trust. through its banking institutions, have called notes 
against business men who refused to follow their advice and 
decline to advertise in the Evening News. I read further: 

Mr. Gruening has printed the statement, made to one of his solicitors, 
of a representative of the Cumberland County Power & Light Co., as 
folows— 


Before I read that quotation let me call attention to the fact 
that the Cumberland County Power & Light Co. is one of these 
companies whose names I have read, which is owned, through 
several subsidiaries, by Mr. Insull, so that it is Insull’s com- 
pany. One could not find a company up there that was not 
Insull’s company. Mr. Gruening, like every enterprising news- 
paper man, sent his representative to this power company to get 
some advertising, and this is what the representative of the 
company told him: 

I am extremely sorry, but my orders are not to give the Portland 
Evening News a line of advertising. I got those orders from “Mr. 
Gordon. Mr. Gordon gets his orders from Mr. Wyman. Mr. Wyman 
gets his orders from Mr. Insull. Go to Chicago. 


That is the answer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator brought out 
the opinion of the Portland Evening News as a newspaper? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think I have. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has already 
gone into that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ent politically? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And has been independent 
of any financial interest? 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


That it has been independ- 
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Mr. NORRIS. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And has appeared to be a 
champion of the public interest on public questions? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt of it. That is perfectly 
evident. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my judgment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Utah [Mr, Krne] inter- 
rupted me a while ago—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I might say that, so far as I 
know, the Portland Evening News is the only paper in Maine 
of that type and character. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; Insull owns the papers of Maine. The 
capital of Maine is Augusta. This man Wyman, vice president 
of one of these power companies connected with the Insull 
group, the group that controls the papers in that State, owns 
the largest hotel in Augusta, the capital of the State. Not only 
have the power interests boycotted the News by refusing to 
advertise or let anybody else they can control advertise in 
its columns, but this man Wyman, who owns the largest hotel in 
Augusta, will not permit the Evening News to be sold by a 
newsboy in the lobby of his hotel. That is the matter about 
which the Senator from Utah was inquiring. 

Mr. KING. That is the matter to which I referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know how a boycott could be carried 
further. There is not a place where Mr. Gruening can lay his 
weary head in the State of Maine where he does not come in 
contact with the Power Trust, with the Insull interests of 
Maine; and there is only one way for him to live in that State, 
and that is by a surrender of his convictions, a discontinuance 
of the issuing of that paper, of the fight that he is making in 
behalf of honest government. He has exposed the things to 
which I have referred, as every honest newspaper ought to do. 
As far as I know, his is the only paper in Maine that has ex- 
posed them. This Power Trust not only compels the advertisers 
over whom they hold their financial grip to refrain from adver- 
tising in the Gruening paper, but they refuse, through their 
ownership even of hotels, to permit little newsboys to come into 
the lobby of the hotels and sell that paper. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps this is not germane to the question the 
Senator is discussing, but I would like to have his permission 
to pay tribute to Doctor Gruening, whom I have known for many 
years. He is a courageous, indefatiguable worker. He is a 
liberal in the sense that he believes in democracy and in the 
principles of democracy. He is not bound by any party. He 
speaks the truth. As a journalist, he has always sought the 
truth, and has sought to present the truth to the people. I am 
familiar in part with the opposition which he has encountered 
in Maine. It is intolerable in a free country, and I am amazed 
that the State of Maine, with its fine history, with the splendid 
men who have in the past brought luster to that State, and who 
bring luster to that State at present, should permit corporations 
to do as this corporation is doing, injecting itself into the affairs 
of the State, dominating the public, and acting im such an 
arbitrary and ruthless manner as this corporation is acting in 
that State. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield again? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator permit me 
to express my approval of and agreement with the statement 
of the Senator from Utah in respect of Doctor Gruening? He 
is in every sense of the word a liberal, independent-thinking, 
high-class newspaper man, and in my judgment has been and is 
rendering a great public service by the type of newspaper he 
is printing and editing in the State of Maine. : 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course the testimony of 
these Senators could be corroborated without limit. Everybody 
who has known Mr. Gruening, either by reputation or in per- 
son, knows that what the Senators have said is true. It is not 
necessary to agree with Mr. Gruening’s ideas in order to have 
great admiration for his courage, his ability, and his honor. 
He went into that power-ridden State alone and unarmed, into 
the city of Portland, to establish a newspaper, and every news- 
paper man who had investigated would have said there was an 
opening for an opposition paper in that metropolis of that great 
State, with only one idea emanating from its morning and its 
evening papers, owned, edited, and published by the same men; 
and because Mr. Gruening committed the sin of going in to 
establish an opposition paper, he has that kind of a fight for the 
two or three years he has been there to which I have referred, 
and it is still going on. Every possible influence which ingenu- 
ity and the power of money could devise has been brought to 
bear to drive that man out of the newspaper business. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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The Power Trust engaged in the newspaper business, the 
Power Trust not only buying newspapers but boycotting news- 
papers that it can not buy and that are not for sale! That is 
the story in Portland. That is the story of the situation there. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator also devel- 
oped the fact that the Portland Evening News is a Republican 
newspaper which invariably supports Republican candidates and 
that the sin it is committing is that it shows independent Re- 
publican tendencies and liberal views? 

Mr. NORRIS. I had not brought that out, but it is all true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is not a Democratic news- 
paper in any sense. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. I believe I obtained permission to 
publish this article in full in the Recorp. 38 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Permission was granted. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the newspaper fraternity, their bible, as 
I understand it—and there are newspaper men who are doing 
me the honor of listening to what I say, and if I am wrong I 
would like to be corrected—is the Editor and Publisher, a trade 
journal that goes to practically all the newspapers in the 
United States. It does not engage in newspaper controversies. 
It has no politics. It is a business institution. It has ever and 
always defended the honor of the newspaper profession. It has 
high ideals as to how newspapers should be conducted. Where 
there is a controversy in a city between two newspapers, it does 
not participate, and it never mixes in anything of the kind 
unless it gets so rank that, for the honor and the dignity of the 
newspaper profession, it deems it necessary to take part. 

It took up the Portland situation in an editorial, and I want 
to read to the Senate what was said in that editorial in the 
Editor and Publisher. The article is headed Utilities and the 
Press, and I read as follows: 

In our opinion a newspaper does right to carry its case to its readers 
when it has proof that it is being discriminated against, boycotted by 
advertisers, under duress of financial powers, because of free exercise 
of its right to inform readers of public affairs. No other course is open 
to the honest publisher and editor. Candor concerning a newspaper’s 
affairs on equal terms with those of the affairs of banks, department 
stores, hotels, railroads, utilities, and other businesses dependent on 
public support is due the readers, And if the case is just and conduct 
of the newspaper fair, the policy will win in the long run. It is char- 
acteristic of the American citizen to respond to such candor. 


Later on it is said: 


The Portland situation possesses certain earmarks which unmis- 
takably point to unfair, even despicable, ntethods to kill a newspaper 
enterprise. It is no heavy draft on imagination to see the hand of 
Insull in the picture, even if the News did not openly charge it. For 
Insull’s trusted press agent, Bernard J. Mullaney, of Chicago, has dis- 
tinct notions about how a recalcitrant newspaper can be brought into 
line for a public-service corporation. We quote from the testimony 
udduced by the Federal Trade Commission, with Mullaney credited as the 
sponsor : 


Here is Mr. Mullaney’s testimony, which they quoted: 


We are trying to promulgate the idea rapidly among the newspapers 
that public utilities offer a very fertile field for developing regular, 
prompt-paying customers of their advertising columns. When that 
idea penetrates the United States, unless human nature has changed, 
we will have less trouble with the newspapers than we had in the 
past. 


That is the end of the quotation. Now continues the editorial 
comment of the Editor and Publisher: 


That statement has been in the nostrils of newspaper men now for 
more than a year. The one who is said to have uttered it would, we 
can well believe, take a similarly sinister attitude toward a newspaper 
engaged in printing adverse stories and editorials about Insull’s power 
rates in Maine, The knife would turn both ways. 

Honest newspaper men everywhere will watch this Portland fight with 
keen interest, for a great principle is at stake there. It transcends 
in importance any mere natural rivalry between old established news- 
papers that want to hold the field to themselves and a newcomer. The 
advertising system is and must be the foundation rock upon which a 
newspaper is built. To use it to intimidate truth is as wicked and 
cowardly a perversion of journalism as has been devised. American 
newspaper men will not tolerate it. 


I ask permission to publish the entire article at this point 
in my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, is is so 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 
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[From the Editor and Publisher The Fourth Estate for February 23, 
1929] 


UTILITIES AND THE PRESS 


In our opinion a newspaper does right to carry its case to its 
readers when it has proof that it is being discriminated against, boy- 
cotted by advertisers, under duress of financial powers, because of free 
exercise of its right to inform readers of public affairs. No other 
course is open to the honest publisher and editor. Candor concerning 
a newspaper’s affairs, on equal terms with those of the affairs of 
banks, department stores, hotels, railroads, utilities, and other businesses 
dependent on public support, is due the reader. And if the case is 
just, and conduct of the newspaper fair, the policy will win in the 
long run. It is characteristic of the American citizen to respond to 
such candor. 

The ugliest situation we have noted on the newspaper map of the 
United States in a long time is reported from Portland, Me., where 
Dr. Ernest Gruening and his associates of the Evening News have 
carried their case of alleged advertising boycott and bank and Insull 
utility oppression to readers, demanding a show-down. Doctor Gruen- 
ing writes editorials, couched in direct but courteous terms, frankly 
telling the people what he is up against. He charges that an advertiser 
was informed by an official of a local bank that if he used the Evening 
News for his public announcements the bank would call his notes— 
indeed, that the advertiser refused to be bullied and the notes were 
ealled. If this is not true, the bank might jolly well sue the News 
for libel, since it can easily be judged that this charge would not. sit 
very happily in the minds of honest citizens. It has not sued. The 
editor says the head of a large department store refused to use 
his paper, though he took space in many other papers over the State, 
because the merchant is a director of the same bank which represents 
Insull in Maine. Doctor Gruening has been critical of Insull utilities 
on the ground of alleged excessive rates and financial manipulation. 
Newspaper men of the country will easily catch the significance of the 
remark of one advertiser of Portland that he would not permit Doctor 
Gruening to “black jack” him into advertising in a paper which he 
did not believe would pay out, though that newspaper bas a rate which 
seems reasonable to us and a circulation which we regard as sizable 
for the community, since it has been developed from a scratch line in 
less than two years. 

The Portland situation possesses certain earmarks which unmistak- 
ably point to unfair, even despicable methods to kill a newspaper enter- 
prise. It is no heavy draft on imagination to see the hand of Insull 
in the picture, even if the News did not openly charge it. For Insull’s 
trusted press agent, Bernard J. Mullaney, of Chicago, has distinct 
notions about how a recalcitrant newspaper can be brought into line 
for a public service corporation. We quote from testimony adduced by 
the Federal Trade Commission, with Mullaney credited as the sponsor: 

“We are trying to promulgate the idea rapidly among the news- 
papers that public utilities offer a very fertile field for developing 
regular, prompt-paying customers of their advertising columns. When 
that idea penetrates the United States, unless human nature has 
changed, we will have less trouble with the newspapers than we had 
in the past.” 

That statement has been in the nostrils of newspaper men now for 
more than a year. The one who is said to have uttered it would, we 
can well believe, take a similarly sinister attitude toward a newspaper 
engaged in printing adverse stories and editorials about Insull power 
rates in Maine. The knife would turn both ways. 

Honest newspaper men everywhere will watch this Portland fight 
with keen interest, for a great principle is at stake there. It transcends 
in importance any mere natural rivalry between old-established news- 
papers that want to hold the field to themselves and a newcomer. 
The advertising system is and must be the foundation rock upon which 
a newspaper is built. To use it to intimidate truth is as wicked and 
cowardly a perversion of journalism as has been devised. American 
newspaper men will not tolerate it. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, time passes and we can not 
remain in Portland any longer if we are to make the stops that 
we have scheduled to make; so we get back into our machine 
with the eminent specialist at the helm and we start for the 
city of New York. As we are going along over the country 
between Portland, Me, and New York, we must necessarily 
pass over the great State of Connecticut, and as our pilot looks 
down upon the fertile valleys and fields and prosperous cities 
of that great State, which he is so ably representing in this 
body, he becomes homesick. I do not know but what he is a 
little disgusted with some of us anyway on this trip and 
whether he is in full sympathy with what we are doing at these 
various places. Anyway he makes up his mind that he wants 
to stop off and so, being so courteous that he does not want 
to interfere with the rest of us going on with the trip, he dons 
his parachute and gracefully jumps overboard and descends to 
earth. We watch him as he goes down gracefully, and when he 
lands, showing that he is uninjured, he waves his hand to us 
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in farewell and we leave him with his home people, and with 
a new and much less experienced pilot we pass on to the great 
financial center of the world. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
and his party converted their pilot? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. Our pilot was there simply to con- 
duct the party. I am not claiming that he was in sympathy 
with the object we had in view in making the inspection trip. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Did you not carry a parachute? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; we carried a parachute, and in this case 
it was used. [Laughter.] 

We have not any particular object in stopping in New York 
City, except to get a glimpse of the financial headquarters of 
the world and to get a little more gas and oil and something to 
eat. While our new pilot is fixing up and getting ready to con- 
tinue the trip, I want to read to the Senate the simple announce- 
ment of what is an ordinary occurrence in the great city of New 
York. The article from which I am going to read is under a 
New York date line of April 23 and is speaking of a holding 
company. 

I told you something about the holding companies up in 
Maine. There are other holding companies. A holding company 
is a popular thing. If you own a corporation and it is not 
owned by a corporation, and that corporation is not owned by 
still another one, and if those corporations do not own seven or 
eight more, and all in turn are owned by a dozen other corpora- 
tions, you are not in the corporation business to-day. You have 
no idea how the Power Trust conducts its business. I now read 
from the article to which I have referred: 

A new holding company, United Power, Gas & Water Corporation, 
has been organized to acquire not less than 79 per cent of the outstand- 
ing class B stock of Federal Water Service Corporations and all of the 
outstanding class B stock of Peoples Light & Power Corporation it was 
announced to-day. The new concern will thus own the controlling vot- 
ing interest in both of those corporations, whose subsidiaries show an- 
nual gross earnings of over $22,000,000 and combined assets of approxi- 
mately $200,000,000, 


Let us see how easy it is just to visualize the whole thing: 


Through their respective constituent corporations Federal Water 
Power Service Corporation and Peoples Light & Power Corporation sup- 
ply electric light and power, artificial and natural gas, and water service 
in territories having a total estimated population in excess of 2,800,000. 

Besides this diversification of public-utility service the various operat- 
ing subsidiaries of these corporations are located in 21 States and 
include Great Mountain Power Corporation, New York Water Service 
Corporation, Alabama Water Service Co., California Water Service Co., 
Scranton Spring Brake Water Service Co., Arizona Edison Co., West 
Virginia Power Service Co., and Wisconsin Hydroelectric Co. 


Those are the subsidiaries, and one owns the other. The big 
fish swallows the little fish, and the little fish find that the 
big fish has swallowed a lot more little fish, and they com- 
mence within the belly of the big fish to swallow each other, 
and it goes on without end. The man who controls the holding 
corporation, who controls the topstone of the pyramid, con- 
trols the whole thing. The people all the way down through 
are furnishing the sinews of war and the money that is used to 
deceive them. They are paying for their own deception. They 
are paying for their own undoing. As was shown in Maine, 
after all this machinery has been oiled, the stockholders even 
made a profit in one year of 19.5 per cent. 

This article states: 


Upon completion of financing to be undertaken in the near future, 
the oustanding capitalization of United Power Gas & Water Corpora- 
tion will consist of $4,000,000 5 per cent convertible gold debentures, 
feries due May 1, 1979; 45,000 shares no par value preferred stock, $3 
series, with common-stock purchase privilege; and 100,000 shares of no 
par common stock. 

Present financial requirements of the new company have been under- 
written by G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. (Inc.)— 


That, I think, will be found on investigation to be an Insull 
company— 


and a nation-wide group, and rights to purchase United Power Gas & 
Water Corporation’s common stock have been issued to common-stock 
holders of Federal Water Service Corporation and People’s Light & 
Power Corporation, while rights to purchase its preferred stock have 
been given to the holders of preferred stocks of these two companies. 


That is just as “plain as mud”; everybody understands it. 
In order to find to whom one is really paying one’s electric-light 
bill he would have to employ a technical lawyer, and he would 
have to employ also a lot of technical experts to assist him. 
Then the chances would be that he would never find the end. 
That only illustrates, while we are stopping in New York, how 
these things are handled. 
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Here is another newspaper item: 


UTILITY ISSUES RISE; BIG DEALS ON WAY-——-SHARES OF PRACTICALLY ALL 
LEADING COMPANIES ARE IN DEMAND ON EXCHANGES HERE—ALLIED AND 
UNITED ACTIVE—THEIR NEGOTIATIONS ARB CLOSELY WATCHED BY TRAD- 
ERS—TRANSIT AND COMMUNICATIONS STOCKS UP 


What Wall Street regarded as unmistakable signs of the early con- 
clusions of several public-utility mergers or affiliations of the highest 
importance brought about a general demand for public-utility shares 
yesterday, with the result that the common stocks of the leading hold- 
ing companies rose 2 to 5 points in active trading, the strength in 
this group stimulating a general recovery of the rest of the market— 


And so on. That is from the New York Times of April 12, 
1929. 

These great combinations when they form new holding com- 
panieg always bring about a “ bulling” of the market, involving 
profits of millions and millions of dollars without the preduction 
of a single thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Can the Senator from Nebraska give us 
any information as to whether or not the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in making this investigation, is going to ascertain the 
names of all the newspapers in the land that are owned or con- 
trolled, in whole or in part, by power companies? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not. I haye no idea that the commis- 
sion will ever find out all of them; I do not expect that they 
will get all the information that it is possible to get. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator thinks that the commis- 
sion is going to make a very thorough investigation of that 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope it will. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, from an Associated Press dis- 
patch of April 25, reporting action taken by the American News- 
paper Association assembled in national convention in New 
York, I learn that the American Newspaper Association had 
‘alled to their attention the purchase of the two Boston news- 
papers by the Power Trust. I will read the news item: 

New York, April 25.—Election of officers and a refusal to adopt a 
resolution censuring the International Paper Co. for buying up interests 
in newspapers occupied the American Newspaper Association convention 
here to-day. 

All of the present officers were reelected, including the four directors 
whose terms expired. 


I will omit some of that. 


Col. Robert Ewing, of the New Orleans States, launched an attack on 
the International Paper Co. at this morning’s session and introduced a 
resolution condemning “any paper or power company for buying inter- 
ests in newspapers.” The resolution was amended to include “ public 
utilities, banks, and other outside business interests,” but was tabled 
without a vote, 

It was the opinion of the publishers that the invasion of the news- 
paper field by newsprint companies was a matter for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to investigate. Simultaneously with this action an announce- 
ment by the Federal Trade Commission in Washington stated that four 
witnesses had been subpeenaed to testify at a hearing in connection with 
the reported purchase of two Boston newspapers by the International 
Paper Co. 

Colonel Ewing declared that “any commercial concern could not 
be fair as both a seller and a purchaser,’ in his attack on the 
International Co., and cited instances of purchases or attempts to 
purchase newspaper interests by that firm. 


Mr. President, it is a sad commentary, it seems to me, that 
the organization which is known as the American Newspaper 
Association refused to take any action upon the resolution 
introduced by Colonel Ewing, of New Orleans. He stated a 
truth that no one can deny when he said that no person and 
no corporation can at the same time act fairly as a seller and 
a purchaser. He saw the evil that even from the newspaper 
point of view itself must eventually bring destruction and ruin 
to that profession if it does not clean its own house. Here 
was an attempt by the Power Trust to invade the newspaper 
field by using money collected from the people ‘to buy out- 
right newspapers, and this association would not condemn it. 
I take it, if an association of lawyers or doctors had called to 
their attention a violation of their professional ethics in a 
way not half so disreputable as this, they would have been 
excoriated and condemned from one end of the country to the 
other if they had refused to take any action in condemnation 
of such conduct. 
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(At this point Mr. Norris yielded to Mr. WatsH of Massa- 
chusetts, who suggested the absence of a quorum, and the roll 
was called.) 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while we are still in New 
York I want to read part of a letter that I have received 
from Utica, N. Y., that has a direct bearing upon the connec- 
tion between some newspapers and the power companies, This 
letter reads as follows: 

For your information I wish to state that William E. Lewis, a 
director of the Mohawk-Hudson Power Corporation, is a large stock- 
holder in the Utica Daily Press. Mr. C. B. Rogers, who is also on 
said board of the First Bank & Trust Co. of Utica, N. Y., is also 
a director of the Mohawk-Hudson Power Corporation and was executor 
of the will of George E. Dunham, another large stockholder of the 
Utica Daily Press. I think it would be wise to expose to the public 
the fact that Mr. Lewis is a stockholder in both the Mohawk-Hudson 
Power Corporation and also the Utica Daily Press, as surely he has had 
in the past a large bearing on the management of the Utica Daily 
Press and has kept it from telling the people of this community the 
truth. The Press on several occasions has refused to publish articles 
which I presented which exposed the Power Trust. 

The rate case which I am leading against the Utica Gas & Electric 
Co. is proceeding very satisfactorily— 


And so forth. 

Now, Mr. President, we have achieved the purpose for which 
we stopped in New York; and we will leave Wall Street now 
and start with our plane to the great State of Nebraska. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator have the same driver of 
the plane now? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not the one we started with from Wash- 
ington. But, Mr. President, when we get over the great State 
of Iowa, where they produce a good share of the foodstuffs of 
the civilized world, we find our gas getting low. We find that it 
is necessary to land in the State of Colonel BrookHarT; and 
while we are there replenishing our tanks with oil we find that 
the great Power Trust has not forgotten Iowa. It is all acci- 
dental that we get this information. We find that, while in 
Massachusetts and a good many other parts of the country they 
buy newspapers, out in Iowa they buy men. We pick up the 
Des Moines Register, and we find there that over in Fort Dodge 
they have had a grand-jury investigation, and this is the report 
of it: 


The Webster County grand jury Friday returned 20 indictments 
against the Fort Dodge Gas & Electric Co. on charges of making illegal 
expenditures in the campaign preceding the reelection of Mayor C. V. 
Findlay and Commissioners W. F. Hohn and J. J. Brennan to the city 
council March 25. 

No true bills were voted against individuals. The grand jury reported 
to Judge Sherwood A. Clock, bringing to a close a 3-weeks’ investiga- 
tion in which more than 125 witnesses were called, one of whom, Frank 
Crosby, of Fort Dodge, was ordered to jail for refusing to testify. 
County Attorney John E. Mulroney and D. M, Kelleher, appointed to 
assist him by the board of supervisors, directed the probe. 


CHARGE VOTE BUYING 


Each indictment charges the Fort Dodge Gas & Electric Co. with 
“the crime of giving and contributing money, labor, and things of 
value for political purposes and campaign expenses to and for the 
benefit of candidates for public offices in violation of the Iowa statutes 
regulating election funds.” 

County Attorney John E. Mulroney announced that the grand jury 
had unearthed expenditures of between $2,000 and $3,000. Payments 
for election services were traced to more than 60 persons, he said, the 
amounts ranging from $5 to $100. The utility company is subject to 
a maximum fine of $1,000 on each indictment, a total of $20,000. 

PROBE ORDERED BY JUDGE 

Trial of the cases will probably take place next fall. 

The investigation was ordered by Judge Sherwood A. Clock after a 
committee had appeared before the board of supervisors with the com- 
plaint that the Fort Dodge Gas & Electric Co. had spent “large sums” 
to defeat John M. Schaupp, candidate for mayor on a platform of 
lower electric-light rates. 

The utility company was not represented when the grand jury 
reported. It will receive formal notification of the indictments within 
the next few days. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is an important little matter in 
the history of the public utilities in Iowa; but they have had 
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such a powerful control of the legislature of the State that 
it has been impossible to pass a public-utility law or create a 
public-utility commission that would really regulate. A few 
years ago they had such control that they passed a law of their 
own that exactly suited them. It reached Gov. Nathan E. 
Kendall, whom, I think, the Senator knew in the lower House 
of Congress, and he vetoed the bill; and but for that we would 
be ruled by a public-utility law framed by the public-utility 
companies themselves. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this only demonstrates that, as 
I have said many times, the Power Trust does not forget any- 
thing. They are not above looking after the little baby in the 
eradle. They take care of everybody. They follow everybody. 
They mix up in village elections as well as national elections. 
They not only buy great newspapers in Boston and other parts 
of the country but they come out into Iowa and they buy men 
who are running for village elections, for councilmen in a city 
council, in order to defeat the man who stands on a platform of 
lower electric-light rates. They go into every kind of activity, 
aceording to the very nature of the activity itself. If it is a 
metropolitan newspaper, they undertake to devise ways and 
means by which they can buy it. If it is a little country news- 
paper, they go into a local utility to get it. When they want 
to hire a lawyer, if he has a special purpose, if it is for a 
particular use, some particular individual that they want to 
control, they take the lawyer that they think can exercise that 
control, although he may have no ability as a lawyer. 

This was well illustrated, Mr. President, when the resolution 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] was before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate. The Power 
Trust were fighting it. They had raised a fund of $400,000 to be 
used in Washington, and one of the objects was to beat Muscle 
Shoals. Another one was to beat the Boulder Canyon Dam bill. 
Another one was to defeat the resolution itself, or at least to 
provide that the investigation should not be made by a Senate 
committee, and so they hired lawyers. You will remember that 
that is when they employed ex-Senator Lenroot, who had served 
in this body for about 10 years. 

Did they hire him because he was a lawyer? 
you, no! They knew he was not a lawyer. They had good 
lawyers of their own. They had another reason for hiring him. 
As a matter of fact, ex-Senator Lenroot up to the time he left 
this body never tried a real lawsuit in his life. He was not 
admitted to practice before the supreme court of his own State. 
They were not looking for a lawyer. They were looking for an 
ex-Senator; and so they selected him, and they paid him a fee 
= $20,000, so the evidence before the Federal Trade Commission 
shows. 

His activities as a Senator had been fought out before the 
people of Wisconsin. They converted him into a lame duck. 
The Power Trust were willing to contribute a $20,000 fee for a 
man who had never tried a lawsuit because they thought that 
might influence some United States Senators. Incidentally, 
they never forget their friends. That is one thing that is com- 
mendable in them. 

Later on, in the preconvention fight at Kansas City, Mr. Len- 
root did valiant service for Mr. Hoover, and now we find him 
ascending the bench, putting on judicial robes, to hold a job for 
life at $12,000 a year, not because he is a lawyer but because he 
has the favor not only of the Power Trust but of the great 
political powers in his own party. With $20,000 jingling in his 
pockets, he mounts the bench to preside as a judge as long as 
he lives, or at his option, after 10 years of service, to retire and 
still draw the salary for life. 

I hope that the time will come, I hope to God it will come soon, 
when men high in official life, when a President of the United 
States, will not undertake to pay private political debts by ele- 
vating men to judicial positions for life. 

Mr. President, having replenished our supply of gas, we hop 
over the Missouri River and come down in the great State of 
Nebraska. We find that the legislature adjourned just a short 
time ago, and that during that session of the legislature one of 
the principal things at issue was a power proposition, in which 
the Power Trust took an active part. I have a letter from a 
friend of mine in Nebraska, a man who has lived in that State 
nearly all his life and is now an old man, a man who has always 
taken an active interest in the political affairs of his State, a 
high-minded, patriotic, courageous, and able man. I want to 
read some extracts from a letter which recently reached me from 
him, but before I read I want to state what the issue was. 
Similar issues exist in other States. 

A municipally owned electric-light plant can not extend its 
lines or do any business outside of the limits of the corporation 
in which it is located. A private company supplying a munici- 
pality is not thus limited. It can extend its lines out as far as 
it pleases and whenever it pleases. So the municipalities of 
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the State which owned their own electric-light plants and were 
operating them had a meeting, drew some bills, and went before 
the legislature. The principal thing they asked of the legisla- 
ture was that they should permit a municipality operating an 
electric-light plant to extend its lines beyond the city limits if 
the farmers beyond the city limits desired to have that done 
and wanted to get the service. 

That looks like a simple proposition. It would seem that no 
fair-minded man would oppose that kind of a program. Here is 
a municipality supplying its people with electric light. Just 
across the road, but outside the city limits, lives a farmer who 
wants electric light in his house, who wants some power facil- 
ities, who wants electricity for power to fill his silo, or wants 
to grind some of his feed for his hogs or his cattle by electricity, 
who wants to light his house, who wants to churn his butter, 
who wants to enable his wife to wash the clothes by electricity, 
and perhaps who wants to give his wife the benefit of an elec- 
tric range. Less than a hundred feet away is the power, and 
the people who have the power want to sell it to him, and he 
wants to take it. Why in the name of God should it be pro- 
hibited by law? That is what the municipalities asked, that is 
what the farmers outside of the municipalities asked, and you 
would think they would get it by the unanimous vote of the 
legislature; but not so. They were defeated. The power influ- 
ences were too great. I will read now, what my friend says in 
his letter: 


Our legislature has adjourned. * * * Municipal bills were all 
killed but one and it was amended so it was worthless. 


After making several definite charges as to what was done, 
he says: 

The largest and strongest power lobby ever known was there and it 
is wholly responsible for the disgrace. It was plain and perfectly 
obvious to everybody. I am anxious to see what the State at large will 
think of it. Strange, the power lobby and university lobby pulled to- 
gether all through. They helped each other openly. 


Mr. President, I noticed, just after the legislature adjourned, 
that a division of the Power Trust had a meeting in that great 
State, at Omaha, and they boasted of their bosses. They were 
not the ones, of course, who bought the Boston Herald and Trav- 
‘eler, and who sent traveling men all over the country to buy 
newspapers. Their domain was somewhat circumscribed, but 
they had a meeting and boasted of the activity of their bosses. 

I read now from a newspaper account: 


“No apology should be made for any acts of the Power Trust as dis- 
closed by the Federal Trade Commission’s power investigation,” Thorne 
A. Browne, managing director of the Middle West division of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, declared at the closing session of the 
annual convention, 


Mr. Browne said no apology should be made. He is not 
ashamed of all these activities, which bring the blush of shame 
to many an honest newspaper man, and every patriotic citizen 
who is dumfounded and almost breathless at the daily disclo- 
sures that come from the Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tion. Mr. Browne said: 


A careful perusal of all the testimony before the Federal commission, 
not only of witnesses from the Middle West but from many sections of 
the country, has not disclosed anything for which an apology should be 
made. 


That is the statement of their representative in the State of 
Nebraska, Mr. Browne, managing director of the Middle West 
division of the National Electric Light Association. If these 
men can not be shamed by the disclosures that have been made, 
then they are proof against disgrace and shame, no matter 
where they may go or what they may find. 

Unfair inferences— 

He says— 
were made both in the examination of witnesses from the Middle West 
and in newspaper accounts of the testimony. 

The stand followed statements Thursday afternoon to the effect that 
electric-light organizations in the Middle West were still “keeping in 
close touch” with educational institutions, and that in Iowa the dis- 
tribution of public-utility bulletins and booklets, exposed during the 
Federal Trade Comaotission inquiry, is still going on. 

Notwithstanding these disclosures, they are continuing along 
the same line and are boasting of it out in the great city of 
Omaha. There was another speaker at that meeting. I read: 

We are keeping in close touch with educational institutions— 

Said Mr. Chubb. 

During the public relations meeting Clarence A. Davis, former attor- 


ney general of Nebraska, explained the nature of the bills affecting public 
utilities introduced in the 1929 Nebraska legislative session, 
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That is another instance where they employed an ex-official. 
Mr. Davis was one of their representatives before the legislative 
committees, I take it from this, and he came before this meeting 
and explained to them how they beat the bills. He used to be 
attorney general. That is the kind of fellows they employ. I 
think that is the reason they employed him. Here is a quo- 
tation: 

“Only one of these bills of any importance was passed,” said Mr. 
Davis. 

“The most complete municipal ownership program proposed in Ne- 
braska since the war was offered to the Nebraska Legislature.” 

Davis declared several very unfair bills had been proposed in Nebraska, 
but that the utilities were able to beat all of them. 


That is how they handle the legislatures. Let me read some 
more of what occurred at this meeting. There was a man at 
the meeting who attacked the newspapers and magazines which 
gave publicity to municipal-ownership reports. He termed them 
“bunk bulletins,” and coupled them with demagogic politicians 
and socialists. That is the old cry. That is what they said 
over in Illinois when Insull was running thirigs over there. 
When they want to beat a man and they can not find anything 
against him except that he is against the Power Trust, they 
say, “ Don’t say anything about the Power Trust, but call him 
a Bolshevik; call him a socialist.” That is what they have 
done, and that is what this man is still doing—attacking news- 
papers. If this man had lived in Maine he would have helped 
boycott the Portland Evening News. He would fight any news- 
paper that dared to publish the truth. He attacked news- 
papers and magazines which gave publicity to municipal-owner- 
ship reports. That is part of the Power Trust activities. That 
is part of the newspaper propaganda. While we are exposing 
their tricks in the Hast they are uniting for additional warfare 
along the same lines in the West. 

The principal man they have there is this man Browne, a 
very fine gentleman. I have not anything in the world against 
him. He is a man of ability. But let us see who he was. Let 
us see how they happened to get him as their representative. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Browne is the managing 
director of the Middle West division of the National Electric 
Light Association. He used to be on the Railroad Commission 
of Nebraska. He was defeated for renomination in the Re- 
publican primary mainly because of his propower inclinations, 
When he was defeated, what happened to him? The Power 
Trust gave him a better job than he lost, just the same as 
Lenroot, When Lenroot was defeated by the patriotic people 
of Wisconsin for renomination, after working a little bit down 
South and getting a lot of colored delegates to come across and 
support Hoover, he was given a better job than the people 
of Wisconsin took away from him. That is the way these 
things go. 

I want to read from another letter telling something about 
Mr. Browne and his connection with the Power Trust. Here is 
a letter that was written November 13, 1928, in which it is 
said: 

Mr. Thorne A, Browne was a candidate in the Nebraska primary 
election in the summer of 1925 for the nomination for State railway 
commissioner— 


They have charge of electric-light rates— 
to succeed himself. He was opposed by Mr. John Miller— 
Miller is another Republican, and this was the Republican— 


who was recognizedly very poorly equipped for the position, The 
utility people naturally supported Browne, There was some talk started 
about furnishing him with a campaign fund, and I was asked to inquire 
about how much he would need. Commissioner Taylor— 


Another member of the commission— 


had lately gone through a campaign, and I asked him about it, and we 
decided that $800 or $1,000 would be a substantial help. We also 
thought that Taylor should handle the fund. 


Incidentally Taylor is now working for the railroads, a very 
fine man, a very able man, but he tried to be appointed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission down here in Washington, 
and because he could not get the support of either one of the 


Nebraska Senators the thing went by the wayside. When he 
could not be put on the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington, the railroads picked him up and gave him a better 
job than he had on the Nebraska Railway Commission, and he 
is there now. I presume they would rather have had him on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but if they could not get 
him there they would take him where they paid him a regular 
salary. All this is said without any criticism of Mr. Taylor. 
As I said, he is an able man and, I think, conscientious in his 
belief. But it is pretty hard for him to discover that a big 
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corporation like a public utility or railroad company can ever 
do anything wrong. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I take it that, as Paul said, a 
man in his environment had good influence, 

Mr. NORRIS. A great deal. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nye in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is not only true with reference to the 
State railroad commission but it has also come to be true with 
the national organization by their putting directors of railroads 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission. When they are ap- 
pointed, the next day after they are confirmed of course they 
resign from the directorship. If they can not have a director 
on the railroad appointed on the commission then they put on 
a bondholder, and if they can not get a bondholder on the com- 
mission, if they can not get away with that, they put some ex- 
officer of a railroad on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with a view of having him fix the rates and valuation of the 
railroads for the people of the country. We have had at least 
three illustrations of that in the last two or three years during 
the Coolidge administration. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator from Montana. 

We are trying to find out who this man Thorne Browne was 
and what his connection was, this fellow who spoke at the 
meeting in Omaha and who boasted of everything the Power 
Trust had ever done and that they were going to keep on doing 
the same thing: 


Following this conclusion there was a meeting in Omaha of the 
electric light, gas, telephone, and possibly street-car interests, and at 
least two steam-railway companies were represented. 


Remember, Browne is running for renomination and he has 
opposition. 


The matter was discussed and acted on favorably. I was not at the 
meeting and do not know how much money was raised. A gentleman 
who was there told me that there was a scramble among the attorneys 
representing the various interests to be the messenger who would deliver 
the funds to Mr. Browne personally. After Mr. Browne was defeated 
in the primaries the utilities furnished the money to finanee Mr. Miller’s 
campaign. 


The man they had fought they are now supporting because 
they think he is not as good as Browne, but he is still better 
than the Democratic candidate, so they go into the election cam- 
paign and there they win. 


After Mr. Browne was defeated in the primaries the utilities fur- 
nished the money to finance Mr, Miller’s campaign against Floyd Bollen, 
who was the Democratic nominee. Mr. Miller was elected and has, I 
believe, paid back the money advanced to him. I give him credit, how- 
ever, for not knowing who actually furnished the money, which was 
handled by a very intimate friend of mine. 


Mr. President, sometimes as in this case they did not like 
the man they supported, but it was because they disliked the 
other fellow more that they supported the man whom they 
had fought in the primaries. Incidentally and in passing, 
while it has not anything to do with the question I am dis- 
cussing, I want to state that no man can blame Mr. Miller. 
As this writer says he never did know that the utilities 
furnished the money to support him. What they were trying 
to do was to beat the other fellow, and they did it. 

Here is another letter from the same individual in which he 
said in part: 


For a year and a half I have not had the remotest connection with 
the electric industry, except that I have accepted employment for 
certain fees or on a per diem basis. I was secretary and publicity 
director for nearly eight years for the electric-light industry until a 
committee called upon me to say that Former Railway Commissioner 
Thorne A. Browne, who had been defeated for reelection, had been 
employed to take over my work. 


So without notice to their former director they take care of 
their friend after the people had defeated him. 

Here is another letter bearing on it. This letter was written 
by Horace M. Davis, and it was brought out at the Federal 
Trade Commission investigation, in which he refers to the same 
thing. The letter is dated at Lincoln, Nebr., August 11, 1923, 
and reads: 





This will acknowledge the file of correspondence with universities 
and colleges about textbooks for utility studies. I have not waded 
through it yet, but have touched the high spots and will go into it 
more completely. Thanks for your thoughtfulness, and I will be 
glad to bring the matter, as you suggest, to the attention of my 
committee which will’not meet until September 25. 
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One of our State university professors, Kirchman, of the College 
of Business Administration, is writing a work, under contract with 
Shaw Publishing Co., on investments. He is now ready for a chapter 
on public utilities and came to see me. We spent a couple of hours 
to-day, and I was able to furnish him with some literature that he 
considers “ pat.” He said that he is trying to write the text in such 
a way that it will fit into his own needs in the classroom. Either he 
is stringing me or he is undertaking to see things as we would have 
him see them. I had never heard of him before, but will undertake 
to get a “close-up” on him and learn his antecedents and what 
influences may be back of his writing. 

In the meantime, if you have any suggestions I will be glad to have 
them. I pointed out “ regulation,” “customer ownership,” and “ capi- 
talization—without reduction” as salient features for his chapter on 
utilities. 


That letter, as I said, was signed by Horace M. Davis. He 
was the recognized man there whom they had put out in order 
to put Thorne Browne in, whom the people had defeated, and 
while he lost his job, as the testimony before the Federal Trade 
Commission shows, they are still paying him considerable sums 
of money for extra help. 

Here is something else that came out about the Nebraska 
situation before the Federal Trade Commission. All these 
things, we must remember, the power people are now proud of. 
They are boasting about them already among themselves, how 
they controlled the legislature and how they beat the munici- 
palities. I read: 


A statement that he had been told that Nebraska utility companies 
had contributed in 1926 primary campaigns of Thorne Browne, who 
unsuccessfully sought reelection to the State railway commission, was 
made in the Federal Trade Commission’s utilities investigation to-day 
by Horace M. Davis, of Lincoln, Nebr. 

Davis, after previous refusals to answer, named F. E. Helvey, secre- 
tary of the Insurance Federation of Nebraska, as the man who gave 
him the information. 


Helvey afterwards denied it. 


He identified Helvey to-day only upon the insistence of Commissioner 
McCulloch, presiding, after questions by Robert E. Healy, commission 
counsel, were ignored. 

A letter of May 5, 1927, from Davis to John N. Coadby, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Utilities Association, was introduced in reference to the 
Browne defeat. 


That is the same Browne, who is now their representative, who 
now holds Davis’s job and who made the speech from which I 
quoted earlier in my remarks. Here is the letter: 


“Our people were particularly interested in him,” Davis wrote, “ and 
lost immeasurably in his defeat.” 

He is speaking of Browne. 

They figured they owed him something—true enough. He is a 


judge, a philosopher, methodical, studious, 
opinionated, and naturally executive. 


That is what Davis wrote about Thorne Brown. 


Healy wanted to know why Davis wrote that the untility interests 
felt they owed Browne something, and the witness said this was because 
they felt Browne had been satisfactory to them in dealing with matters 
which they had before the railway commission. 


impelling in personality, 


Davis’s letter continues: 


Our company executives have an unconscious feeling that they 
want some supermen to study Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, and other 
such big matters and tell the executives what to think so that they 


will have more time to golf and play hooky. Mr. Browne is the very 
boy to do that for ’em. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
did they say they wanted? 
Mr. NORRIS. They wanted a man to tell them how to think. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; the Senator read something 
about “ unconscious.” 


Mr. NORRIS. I will read it again. 
tinues: 


Mr. President, what kind of a man 


Mr. Davis’s letter con- 


Our company executives have an unconscious feeling that they want 
some superman to study Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, and other such 
big matters and tell the executives what to think, so that they wil! have 
more time to golf and play hooky. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did they not use the wrong word 
there? Was not the word which they should have used “ uncon- 
scionable,” not “ unconscious ’’? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator may be right about it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I will say. to the Senator 
from Nebraska they could have come out to Montana and taken 
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some of our railroad commissioners and have accomplished sub- 
stantially the same purpose. 
Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt of it. The letter continues: 


Mr. Browne is the very boy to do that for ’em. When Browne was 
offered a good place at Washington and threatened to go, our men en- 
gaged him instanter. 


He was a “lame duck,” one of those whom the Republican 
electors had defeated for renomination for the position, mainly 
because, as I have before stated, of his inclination to favor public 
utilities and the railroads. 

Mr. WHEELER. May I inquire of the Senator from Ne- 
braska whether or not he is a lawyer? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was going to say that if he is, there might 
be some more judgeships down in Washington to which he could 
be appointed. 

Mr. NORRIS. At the present time, as the Senator knows, 
Mr. Browne has a job, though what the Senator suggests may 
be necessary later. 

Mr. WHEELER. They may not want to keep him on the pay- 
roll all the time, and when they get through with him on the 
pay roll they may want to get him a Federal job. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be so, but the difficulty in that 
respect is, I will say to my friend from Montana, that the people 
have made so many “lame ducks” it is pretty hard for those 
in power here to find places for all of them, but they are doing 
the best they can. Give them time and they will get all the 
“lame ducks” jobs after a while. 

Mr. WHEELER. It has been suggested to me that it is not 
necessary for this man to be a lawyer in order to be appointed 
a Federal judge. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it may be necessary for us to change 
the requirements for office, for at a meeting where, of course, I 
shall not dare disclose what happened, we heard it argued by 
the greatest lawyers in this body that to be a good judge one 
never ought to have tried a lawsuit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ne- 
braska will permit me to interrupt him, I desire to suggest that 
to be eligible to appointment to a judgeship it would be neces- 
sary for the applicant to have obtained a license somehow in 
same way at some time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. But he could get a license to practice in 
the Supreme Court apparently without being a member of the 
bar of the supreme court in his own State. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me read the last sentence again: 


When Browne was offered a good place in Washington and threatened 
to go our men engaged him instanter, but without thinking just what 
they would do with him. You can see the logical result. They looked 
upon him as a judge and upon me as a secretary, a hired man. I 
can not bring myself to the point of working under Browne. I will 
work with him—he and I have been the best of personal friends for 20 
years—but I can scarcely become a clerk. 


Another letter introduced, written in May, 1924, by Davis to 
A. Flor, Electric Bond & Share Co., New York, outlined the work 
being done by the Nebraska utility-information committee at 
that time: 

We have had a very high-class lecture course at the Nebraska 
University— 

It said— 
with such men as Martin Insull, Major Forward, Dean Raymond, of 
Iowa State University, Carl Jackson, L. O. Ripley, H. L. and M. H. 
Aylesworth among the speakers. We can’t ring up receipts in the cash 
register for such efforts, but there are reasons to believe that the 
profession is dignified by contact between such authorities and university 
people. 

We are very averse to brass-band methods, and not a small part 
of our success is due to personal contact with such organizations as 
State bankers, State manufacturers’ associations, insurance groups, 
good-roads organizations, State teacher association, and the State press 
associations, and others. 


That, it would seem, would be almost enough. That shows 
their methods, and every student knows, from the investigation 
that has been going on, that recent activities in the purchase of 
newspapers for millions and millions of dollars are only inci- 
dents in the great propaganda fight which the power interests 
have been making all along the line. 

Let me read on: 


We undertake to keep an -re open to happenings at the State house, 
and are measurably in touch with developments in the political organi- 
zations. We are knee-deep in a survey of the forthcoming legislators 
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and can venture something of an appraisement of the issues to be met 
and the temper of the body. 


From the letter which I read awhile ago it is quite evident 
that they looked after the last legislature as well as the 
preceding ones. 


Davis testified that the utility companies had financed the sending 
out of a questionnaire by O. O. Buck, secretary of the Nebraska 
Press Association, to newspaper editors, 


Think of that! 
The article states: 


Davis testified that the utility companies had financed the sending 
out of a questionnaire by O. O. Buck, secretary of the Nebraska Press 
Association, to newspaper editors. One introduced into evidence was 
signed by John Berney, of the Bartlett Independent, which answered 
an inquiry whether public ownership of utilities was as profitable for 
newspapers as private ownership in the negative. 


That was one of the questions that would call at once to the 
attention of the editors of the various newspapers the financial 
point. Do you get the most money from the private company 
operating the utility in your town or from the municipality 
operating it? In other words, the power interests are great 
advertisers, and the secretary of the Nebraska Press Associa- 
tion, in his questionnaire, was able to call that fact to the 
attention of all the newspapers of the State. They did not 
know that the expense was paid by the Power Trust, but it was. 


Although his official connection with the N. B. L. A. (National 
Electric Light Association) in Nebraska has been severed, Davis testi- 
fied that he still receives an average of $150 a month in connection 
with the preparation of digests of State news for circulation in its 
bulletin. 


So, while they took Brown into their arms and gave him 
a fat job as soon as the people defeated him for reelection, 
Horace Davis, although he lost his job, still gets $150 a month, 
and that will keep the wolf away out in Nebraska. It might 


not go far in Washington or New York City or Boston, where 
the Power Trust offers $20,000,000 for a newspaper, but it will 
go quite a ways out in the short-grass country. 


Earlier in the hearing to-day Davis declared his organization had 
ceased distribution of pamphlets and publicity releases last spring. 

Earlier in the investigation testimony was given to show that the 
joint committee had played a major part in activity against the adop- 
tion of the Walsh Senate resolution, which ordered the present inquiry, 
and that much of this was handled through publicity channels. Testi- 
mony also was given that more than $400,000 had been spent in con- 
nection with the work, some of it going to widely known men who 
opposed the resolution. 

Davis said the joint committee still issues bulletins periodically, but 
that they are not sent to newspapers. He testified that issuance of 
publicity matter had tapered off gradually until it was discontinued 
entirely last March or April. Negotiations are now under way, how- 
ever, he added, to get out publicity releases about the commission's 
investigation. 

Commissioner McCulloch inquired whether these would relate only 
to the inquiry, and the witness assented. He said there was no thought 
of reviewing the past and that the material would be solely in connec- 
tion with future hearings when the financial phase, as ordered by the 
Walsh resolution, is to be gone into, 

* a * + * * * 

Only after a warning by Commissioner McCulloch, presiding, that 
steps would be taken to compel him to answer, did Davis give the name 
of a man he said had first-hand knowledge of the Browne campaign? 

a * * + * . * 

Browne for eight years was a member of the railway commission, 
which regulates issues and transmission-line construction by the power 
companies. It was during a Republican primary in 1926, when Browne 
failed of renomination, that Davis said he “ beard” of money being put 
up by utility men— 


And so on. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was just examining the resolution which 
was adopted by the Senate requiring the Federal Trade Com- 


mission to conduct the investigation. I notice that on page 3 
it reads as follows: 


The commission is further empowered to inquire and report whether, 
and to what extent, such corporations or any of the officers thereof or 
anyone in their behalf or in bebalf of any organization of which any 
such corporation may be a member, through the expenditure of moncy 
or through the contro] of the avenues of publicity, have made any and 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
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what effort to influence or control public opinion on account of munici- 
pal or public ownership of the means by which power is developed and 
electrical energy is generated and distributed, or since 1923 to influence 
or control elections: Provided, That the elections herein referred to shall 
be limited to the elections of President, Vice President, and Members of 
the United States Senate. 


Since the passage of this resolution I have noticed that the 
commission has been inquiring into various newspapers that 
have been bought and owned by some of the public-utility cor- 
porations. I am wondering if the Senator can tell me whether 
or not the commission intends to go into the ownership of all 
of the newspapers, whether they are owned directly by the 
utilities, or whether they are owned not only directly but in- 
directly—say by corporations or the directors of corporations 
that are associated with public utilities. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the commission, of course, are 
limited in the scope of their investigation by the resolution 
under which they are acting. I have not looked at that reso- 
lution recently, but from my recollection of it I should say 
that they would not be authorized to make an investigation 
per se of the ownership of newspapers. The only place where 
they would be able to take up that question would be where 
there was evidence to show that power companies had some- 
thing to do, either directly or indirectly, with the ownership 
of those papers. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should gather, from the investigation 
that has already been made, that the power interests are so 
interwoven with many other great corporations that it would 
be difficult to tell whether or not many of the newspapers of 
the country were owned partly or whether they were not 
owned partly by power interests; and I was wondering if the 
Federal Trade Commission would not go into practically all 


of the newspapers of the country to determine just what 
money, if any, was invested in those newspapers by power 
companies. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think perhaps it would require ad- 


ditional authority if they undertook to do that. 

Mr. WHEELER. It struck me that under this resolution, 
as I read it, they really could inquire of every newspaper in 
the country as to whether or not the power companies had 
any interest in that paper, or whether or not any corporation 
which was affiliated with a power company had any interest 
in the newspaper. 

Mr. NORRIS. They certainly have a right to get that evi- 
dence, I think, under the existing resolution. I do not have 
any doubt of that, as I remember it; but I do not know how 
far the investigation is to go. I suppose that as long as these 
leads are coming out the commission will not stop until they 
get to the end of it. They certainly have done a great work. 
They certainly are entitled to a great deal of credit, I think, for 
the masterful way in which they have handled the matter; 
and it is quite evident that they are far from the end. 

Here is a letter that came out in the investigation, written 
to Carol B. Jackson. He was an attorney for one of these light 
corporations. The letter says: 


It has a certain psychological value, in fact a very definite one, 
of having little Billy Smith’s stock in the name of little Billy., Billy's 
dad is much less apt to forget that he intended the stock for him and 
hesitates to sell or mortgage it. The fact that it is in the child's name 
puts a certain sentiment behind it. 


That is in their propaganda to induce parents to buy stock 
in the Power Trust for their babies, for their little children, for 
the psychological effect it may have upon the parents; and if 
the child grows to manhood or womanhood, and still owns the 
stock it may perhaps have an influence upon his or her activity, 
even in the political field. They forget nothing. They are han- 
dling our children as well as they are handling us. They are 
laying the foundation for the complete ownership of the United 
States. They are letting no stone go unturned. 

The suggestion was made by one of the Senators some time ago 
that they would go into the broadcasting business. Why, Mr. 
President, they are already in the broadcasting business. This 
man Aylesworth, whose name figured prominently all through 
this investigation, is the head of the National Broadcasting Co. 
That is the company that is controlling, more than any other 
one, the air we breathe. Not only the water that God has 
given us, but the air that we must breathe, unless we in some 
way call a halt, will soon be within the control—yes; within the 
ownership—of the Power Trust! We will not dare or be able to 
breathe without their consent. In other words, we will be 
slaves. There is not any other explanation of it. They own the 
air, and the earth, and the water on the earth. What, for God’s 
sake, are the people going to do except be subservient to that 
kind of a master? 
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Mr. President, let us get into our machine again. We have 
seen what they have done in Nebraska. We have seen how 
they handled the legislature. We have read the testimony of 
the man who handled the legislature a couple of years ago. We 
have read the testimony of Mr. Clarence Davis, ex-attorney 
general of the State of Nebraska, telling how, through his 
manipulations, the Power Trust succeeded in defeating every 
power bill in the legislature. They made it impossible for a 
municipality to supply a farmer across the street with a single 
kilowatt of electricity. If you are outside of a municipality, 
you must pay tribute to the Power Trust if you have an electric 
light in your house. 

No farmer in the State is able to have his house lighted, 
is able to have any machinery about his farm of an electrical 
nature, is able to permit his wife to have an electric churn or 
toaster, or even an electric fan to cool the hot kitchen, or an 
electric stove, or an electric iron, or an electric washer, without 
first paying tribute to the Power Trust. 

There is a municipality just across the road ready to give it 
to you practically at cost; but no! The Power Trust is so 
big that in this great State of Nebraska, that is supposed to be 
free and supposed to be progressive, if you are outside of a 
municipality, as all farmers are, you can not have a kilowatt 
unless you contribute to the Power Trust; and here comes their 
ex-attorney general boasting how he beat them. Here comes 
their ex-railway commissioner boasting how he beat them for 
the Power Trust, and here come the letters showing who fur- 
nished the money when the campaign was on. 

Mr. President, I wonder how long a free people of that kind 
are going to suffer in silence. How long are they going to per- 
mit their legislature to be manipulated and controlled by power 
men who boast of it afterwards? 

Well, we are in the machine again. We are going to take 
a long jump, because I have to hurry on. I had some stops 
arranged, but under the circumstances we will put in an extra 
supply of gas and we will go clear to Los Angeles. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator speaks of putting in an extra supply 
of gas. Is that at the Iowa stop? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is at the Nebraska stop that we are doing 
that. We have gone out of Iowa. 

Mr. NYE. But that was where the Senator replenished his 
supply of gas, as I recall. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. We get some more in Lincoln, Nebr., 
where they have a municipally owned supply station. We get it 
at several cents cheaper than you get it here. 

Mr. NYE. What assurance has the Senator that this Iowa 
supply is going to carry him through? Might it not easily 
be that it is pseudo-gas that the Senator got in Iowa? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but I have learned from my experience 
here that pseudo-gas is the best gas there is. If you want some- 
thing to explode real well, even a Senator, just say “ pseudo” 
to him, and you touch him off at once. [Laughter.] I think a 
great deal of pseudo-gas. It is working first-rate on this trip. 

But now, Mr. President, here is a night letter from Los 
Angeles. I know the man who sends it, and yet I can not give 
his name. In the case of some of these other letters I have not 
given the names, because when I tell you the story of how they 
went after Gruening in Portland, Me., and boycotted him and 
did everything they could to injure him, you will realize how a 
man almost takes his life in his hands when he tells the truth 
about this gigantic monopoly. 

Some time ago, a year or so ago, I had something to say on 
the floor of the Senate about Colonel Copley and the Illinois 
situation, and it was investigated by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission upon his request. This night letter says: 


Federal Trade Commission only skimmed Copley matter in {ts short 
investigation last spring. It did bring out that Copley still has about 
$5,000,000 of security holdings in Insull companies, and that shortly 
after he sold control of his own companies to Insull he started buying 
papers, apparently with this Insull money. He paid $3,000,000 for the 
San Diego papers, and floated a bond issue of $3,200,000 to pay for 
them. Bond issue handled by W. W. Armstrong & Co., of Aurora, Il. 
That bond house is regional distributor for Utilities Securities Co., 
which is Insull security marketing concern. 

Copley’s attorney told Federal Trade Commission last April that the 
$5,000,000 had been “overlooked” by Copley, who did not consider 
stock holdings a business connection when he stated in the San Diego 
Tribune that he had “no connection with any public utilities any- 
where.” Think commission should reopen case, subpeena Copley, and 
question him about all money transactions, bank loans, and sources of 
funds for either temporary or permanent use in purchasing newspapers. 
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Should also subpmwna records of Copley Press (Inc.) and records of 
W. W. Armstrong & Co., and find names of purchasers of the bonds and 
present holders. In that way they probably can clear up question as 
to whether power crowd have any direct control with Copley in 
addition to present proven close association. 


Mr. President, it was peculiar that Colonel Copley just over- 
looked $5,000,000 when he was making professions that he had 
no interest in these great corporations. It is peculiar also that 
when he issued bonds on the strength of his newspaper pur- 
chases in California those bonds should be handled in Aurora, 
Til. A California bond can be handled better in California than 
in Aurora, Ill. Aurora, Ill, compared with Los Angeles, is just 
a country village. Yet he brought them back there to be 
handled. Incidentally it developed that this corporation which 
handles them is an Insull company, and he operates in Aurora, 
Ill. That is worthy of investigation. I think the Federal 
Trade Commission cught to follow this suggestion and go to 
the bottom of it. 

In an article by Mr. Ramsey, republished in the Capital 
Times, Madison, Wis., which is the paper from which I am 
reading, it is said: 

Electric power companies poured out $664,000 for propaganda and 
other measures to influence California voters against State develop- 
ment and operation of public-utility plants, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission learned yesterday. 

* > * * © . . 

The records showed that the greatest battle was fought out in 1922. 
Heading the forces opposed to State development of water supply and 
electric plants were the Greater California League— 

What a beautiful name !— 
and the People’s Economy League. 

Another beautiful name, representing the Power Trust. 

Each of these organizations, the records showed, was the power 
companies in a false face. 

There might be for some of these things some excuse if they 
were done openly and honestly and aboveboard, but they are 
secret. Crime, debauchery, and wrongdoing always hunt the 
darkness, always operate underneath the surface. If they had 


nothing to cover up, if they had no sins to cover, if they were 
doing what they had only a right to do under their charters, 


an honest, upright business, these secret operations would not 
have been carried on. 
The Greater California League got $133,000 of its $245,000 expenses 


from the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. The rest was collected by this 
company from other concerns in the industry and turned over to the 
league. A director was employed for a $25,000 fee to engineer the 
league’s campaign, 

A $107,000 fund for the People’s Economy League— 


Oh, that poor economy league, that blessed name! They got 
$107,000 from the Power Trust. It was contributed, similarly, 
by and through the Southern California Edison Co. 


he “league” sent out field agents who organized about 60 subordi- 

nate “leagues.” Their members or agents distributed literature, ar- 
ranged meetings, talked to neighbors, and worked at polling places. 

The directing head of this “league” was H. L. Cornish, Los Angeles 
real estate and insurance man. He was paid $26,000 by the Southern 
California Edison Co. for his services, the records showed. 

A woman publicity agent was employed by Cornish to conduct a de- 
partment of women voters. She was paid $65 a week, 


She should have gotten more than that, judging by the way 
this fellow was getting money. The poor woman did not know 
about that, or she probably would have held him up for more. 


Several women under her made speeches against the water and power 
act at meetings of women. 


That is the way they worked the women. I hope that when 
this evidence comes out, and the women of the United States 
read it and see how much some of these men got, they will insist 
on getting more. For instance, this one man, whose name I read 
a moment ago, got $26,000 from the Power Trust, and this poor 
woman, whe undoubtedly controlled a dozen votes to his one, 
got only $65 a week. If they ever have another fight the 
women will not work so cheaply. 

I read further from the editorial in the Capital Times: 

The use of questionable, misleading, and deceptive campaign methods 
was attacked in the California State Senate investigating committee's 
report. Employment of “ high-sounding, patriotic names” for organiza- 
tions masking the power companies, was cited. 

The committee found evidence that supposedly disinterested 
members of bona fide organizations were hired as campaign workers for 
the purpose of obiaining the indorsement of those organizations or to 
influence their membership. 


also 
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The investigation disclosed that $501,000 was spent in the 1922 cam- 
paign. For those of 1924 and 1926 there were only the utilities’ own 
reports of expenditures. The amounts were $94,000 and $68,000, re- 
spectively. 


That is how they do things out in California. That is how 
they work the people in California. 
Upon the purchase of his California papers Colonel Copley 


announced: 


I have no connection with 
connection with any companies 
anywhere. 


That is pretty explicit; that seems to be so explicit that 
there is no way to dodge it. But let us see what the truth is. 

His San Diego Evening Tribune, on January 21, 1928, proudly 
announced: 


He [that is, Colonel Copley] regards a newspaper as being more 
nearly a public utility than as anything else, for it is depended upon 
for a constant and trustworthy service, and in business details the 
two have many similarities. Colonel Copley has, however, completely 
severed his connection with all public utilities and will not have any 
further’ connection with them. 


A few months later Mr. Copley’s lawyer had to admit to the 
Federal Trade Commission that the colonel had $2,400,000 pre- 
ferred stock in the Western United Gas & Electric, also 30,000 
shares of its class A common stock and $1,000,000 in its bonds, 
an investment totaling around $5,000,000. 

That is something for the Federal Trade Commission to think 
about. In other words, retaining $5,000,000 worth of utility 
interests means completely severing your connection with them. 

So, when you want to investigate the matter, when you 
have taken for the truth the testimony given, perhaps not on 
a close examination, having faith in the honesty of witnesses, 
you often find, if they represent the Power Trust, that they 
have taken a technical advantage to conceal the truth, instead 
of making a clean breast as their duty to the country demands 
that they should do. So much for California. 

(At this point Mr. Dirt suggested the absence of a quorum 
and the roll was called, when other business was transacted, 
as appears previous to Mr. Norris’s speech.) 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we are now about to leave 
California. After supplying ourselves with a liberal amount 
of the various kinds of food to last us, we start on our trip 
to the South. The Power Trust has been quite active in a good 
many portions of the great South. From the Washington Herald 
of May 11, I want to read a few extracts, items of news which 
appeared in that paper regarding disclosures made before the 
Federal Trade Commission in the power investigation. I quote: 


utility anywhere, and no 
the newspaper business 


any public 
other than 


A weird carnival of newspaper buying In the South, the Power Trust 
interest putting up every penny of nearly $1,000,000 that went into 
four papers, and standing with an unlimited bank roll behind dickerings 
with a score of others, was chronicled before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission yesterday. 

William Lavarre, a smooth young man of 30 with a high-pressure 
manner and a Harvard background, told how he and another embryonte 
publisher. made a grand tour of the Southern States with the $600,- 
000,000 International Paper & Power Co. financing them. 

The International Co. provided them funds to buy the papers with- 
out restricting either the number to be bought or the total amount 
they were to spend, Lavarre testified. 


Mr. President, the Power Trust put up $885,000 in cash to 
buy the Columbia (S. C.) Record, the Augusta Chronicle, the 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald, and the Spartanburg Journal. 


Neither Lavarre nor Hall, the partner who followed him on the stand, 
disclosed the possession of capital other than a bold front and some 
newspaper and business experience. Both admitted neither had in- 
vested a dime. 

Instead, records showed, the International Co. has been paying them 
$1,250 a month salary each since November 15. It allowed them 
thousands of dollars for expenses while they were traveling about de- 
ciding what papers they would like to have. It even put up $15,000 to 
meet operating expenses of the Augusta Chronicle, when, as Lavarre 
admitted, there was no cash on hand to run it. 

The International Co. sent down $400,000 to pay for the Spar- 
tanburg papers, so unencumbered, Lavarre testified, ‘that I could have 
taken it and gone to Europe if I had wanted to.” Five thousand dollars 
was handed over to them by the company’s lawyers on another occasion, 
after their first scouting trip through the South without an acknowl- 
edgment or receipt, 


Why, Mr. President, in this case the Power Trust employed a 
couple of traveling men. They started them out on the road to 
buy newspapers. The amount they are to spend is practically 
unlimited. They go where they please, stay as long as they 
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please, and come back when they please. Their funds are un- 
limited. They represent the great Power Trust. They are trav- 
eling men on the road. The Power Trust is kind to their 
traveling men. To avoid lonesomeness they travel in pairs. 
Lavarre and Hall, traveling together, buying newspapers, spend- 
ing millions, no receipts taken. As he said on the stand, “ We 
could have taken money and gone to Europe.” 

The Power Trust are lavish with their funds. They are un- 
limited with their money. They go on the theory that every 
man and every institution has his and its price and with that 
money, backed by hundreds of millions more, they are of the 
opinion that they can buy the newspapers of the country and 
through them and their other propaganda instrumentalities buy 
the Government of the United States. 

These traveling men, going down South trying to deal with 
and buy a newspaper, found on one occasion that there were a 
couple of other traveling men trying to buy the same newspaper. 
On investigation they found that the other traveling men repre- 
sented the Power Trust also. Think of it, Mr. President! The 
traveling men buying newspapers for the Power Trust were so 
thick that they came in competition with each other. 

In other words, the Power Trust walks down the street with 
its pockets lined with money and meets itself coming back. 
The ordinary business man would not think of using his money 
like these people use their money or what they called their 
money. No business man would be as extravagant as they 
were. They spent money as though thousand-dollar bills were 
as thick as leaves on the ground after the first heavy frost, and 
they thought about as much of them as we would think of the 
leaves. There was no limit. “ Buy the papers. Pay anything 
you want to, boys.” They started another bunch of men out 
with the same directions, and, as I said, sometimes they con- 
flicted with each other. 


Charles O. Hearon, who was one of the owners of the Spartanburg 
papers, and has continued as editor, wired Lavarre on May 1, after the 
International's interests had been publicly exposed by Graustein : 

“When I agreed to the sale of the Spartanburg Herald and the 
Spartanburg Journai I was under the impression that we were selling 
these newspapers to you individually. I may have considered the sale 
of the newspapers to the International Paper & Power Co. under some 
circumstances, but I would not have entered into any agreement to 
become the editor of newspapers owned or controlled by the Interna- 
tional Paper & Power Co. or any other special interest. 

“If the Spartanburg Herald or the Spartanburg Journal are owned 
or controlled by the International Paper & Power Co., I am _ hereby 
tendering my resignation as editor in chief of the Spartanburg Herald 
and the Spartanburg Journal and supervising editor of the Columbia 
Record and the Augusta Chronicle.” 


In other words, the men who sold the newspapers did not 
always know who the purchaser was. These young men armed 
with millions bought newspapers without always disclosing the 
interests they represented, and in this case the editor did not 
find it out until afterwards. Like the man that he apparently 
is, he refused to take dictation from the Power Trust and 
resigned his position. 


“The International Co. owns and controls the whole purchase price, 
doesn’t it?” asked Healy. 

“Only in the same way as a bank,” rejoined Lavarre. 

“You are under obligations to turn the stock over?” Healy pursued. 

“Morally the company has held it all the time,” Lavarre acknowl- 
edged. “If it hadn’t been for this thing (indicating he meant the storm 
of protest over the International’s activity) they would have it now.” 

7 * * +: * é * 

“So spirited was the scramble for southern papers that Hall and 
Lavarre once or twice found themselves bidding against other interests 
having International backing * * *.” 

Bryan and Thomason were trying to buy the Greensboro News to 
merge it with the Record, according to the testimony. Lavarre testified 
he and Hall “stepped out of the way” when they learned who their 
rivals were. 

+ * * * + e . 

For the Augusta Chronicle, which is the oldest newspaper in the 
South, but had at the time only 12,000 circulation and had failed to pay 
dividends on its preferred stock for 10 years, Hall and Lavarre paid 
$174,500. Lavarre asserted the circulation had since advanced to 
17,000, 


Here are some of the questions that Attorney Healy asked 
the witness: 

Q. Up to that time you had never owned or had never edited a news- 
paper of your own?—A, No. 

This is Mr. Lavarre who is testifying. 


Q. Or you had never edited a newspaper for anybody else or had sole 
charge of one?—A. No. 
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Here was this young man without any newspaper experience, 
never having owned, never having edited a newspaper, turned 
loose by the Power Trust to go anywhere he pleased, to buy any 
newspapers, at almost any price, and they agreed to put up the 
money, and they did. Further on he was again questioned. 
The question is: 

Q. You were not restricted to particular towns, were you?-—A. Except 
as we restricted ourselves. 

Q. Well, you could have gone into other towns?—A. Well, I would say 
anywhere in the South. 

Q. You were not restricted to any particular newspapers ?—A. No, sir. 


Mr, President, let us take a look at conditions in Texas. The 
Power Trust does not confine itself to great big newspapers. 
We have an instance where they are getting after a little coun- 
try newspaper in Ranger, Tex. I will quote from Mr. B. C. 
Forbes, who is referred to in the Eastland County News, of 
Ranger, Tex., and who knew about this activity of the Power 
Trust: 


Mr. B. C. Forbes, writer of national reputation, last Friday in the 
Fort Worth Record-Telegram under the heading of Should Newspapers 
be Owned by Public Utilities? gives an account of the sale of two 
Boston newspapers to the International Paper & Power Co. In his 
opinion, the Power Trust has committed a great blunder in getting into 
the newspaper business, and says that some of the things done to in- 
fluence public opinion by the power companies have aroused widespread 
criticism and that they should think twice before taking any avoidable 
step calculated to stir up fresh criticism and that this step on the part 
of the power company will be immediately interpreted as an attempt to 
mold public opinion in favor of the far-flung activities and plans of the 
power company. 

. * * « ” 7 . 

In Mr. Forbes’s opinion the transaction was most ill-advised, short- 
sighted, trouble-breeding, suicidal, and that it should be undone. 

It is strangely coincident that the Ranger Times, published in 
Ranger, Tex., a few weeks ago joined in a merger and change of 
control as did the Boston papers. It is also strangely coincident that 
as in the case of the Boston deal ‘the Times deal was announced through 
another newspaper. And the Eastland County News had evidence at 
that time that the deal was made, at least three weeks before we 
announced it, 

The Times deal, as the Boston deal, was also veiled in secrecy. In 
fact, the Times deal was so much veiled in secrecy that even a large 
number of stockholders did not know of the deal until this paper 
announced it. And quite a few of them as yet have not had it 
explained to them or know any more about it than what was pub- 
lished in the paper. It looks to this editor like the methods are the 
same and this editor shares the almost unanimous belief of the news- 
paper fraternity that it looks like the money is coming from the same 
source that is putting over most all the daily newspaper mergers and 
consolidations and newspaper chains ail over Texas. 

. . * ” . . > 


We do not charge that the power interests have anything to do 
with the Times deal, but we do know that the statement of owner- 
ship of the Ranger Times, published on April 2, includes the names 
of the general manager of the Oil Belt Power Co., the company that 
generates the electric power for this west Texas territory, as a stock- 
holder. Whether or not this is a private investment we do not say, 
but we believe, as Mr. Forbes does, that the power industry should 
think twice before taking any unavoidable step calculated to stir up 
fresh criticism. 


Mr. President, this is just an instance of what is going on in 
a small way, the same as it is going on in a big way in other 
instances. The owner of a power company becomes the owner 
of a newspaper, and he keeps still about it until from other 
sources the truth is discovered and publicity of the transaction 
is given. 

In Alabama, Mr. President, they have had some trouble over 
newspapers. For example, in Mobile, where, as in Portland, there 
was a newspaper fight. In this case, however, the interests are 
exactly reversed. The existing two newspapers of Mobile have 
been independent and fearless. The power companies have 
not been able to control them. I had something to say about 
that several months ago, I think, in the Senate. 

The charge was then made that the power companies would 
establish another newspaper in Mobile because they were un- 
able to handle the newspapers which were already there. Now 
they have established it. I am not complaining that another 
newspaper has been established there. I have no interest in 
a newspaper controversy anywhere in the world, and particu- 
larly I have none there; but it is worthy of note that the stock- 
holders in the new company are very close to the power com- 
panies. One of the stockholders, Mr. Bestor, is president of 
the First National Bank; he is also a director in the Alabama 
Power Co., also a director in the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., 
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and in the Mobile Light & Railroad Co. Another incorporator 
is the surgeon of the Alabama Power Co. Another is the at- 
torney for the Alabama Power Co. Another incorporator, as 
I remember, is the vice president of the Alabama Power Co., 
and the editor, Mr. Chandler, recently testified before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that he put up $100,000 of the capital 
‘stock. It was a surprise to his friends and to all who knew 
him. They considered him a poor man, but all at once he 
announced that he had put up $100,000. Nobody believed it 
was his money; and so the Federal Trade Commission sent a 
subpeena for him. They had him on the stand the other day 
and under oath before the commission he had to admit that it 
was not his money, but he declined to give the name of the 
man who furnished the money. I understand that he offered 
to tell the commission privately afterwards, and that he has 
told them privately, but no publicity, at least, has been given 
to it so far as I know. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why should he be permitted to disclose the 
fact privately and not give it to the public? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They ought to compel him to tell the public. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. Why should not the public know 
who owns the newspapers? The law implies that the public 
shall know, and requires statements to be made; but, no mat- 
ter who it is that furnished the money, they were not dealing 
fair with the people, because they announced that this man 
had put up $100,000. Nobody believed it, and now it is ad- 
mitted that he did not put up $100,000, although the public 
does not know as yet who actually did put up the money. 

So we can go on the theory that when a newspaper is about 
to be established in a community, if the Power Trust are satis- 
fied with the newspapers that are there they will boycott the 
new paper; they will drive them out of business; they will 
resort to all kinds of things to keep them from even living. 
When you reverse the case, if there is a newspaper in existence 
that they do not like, that will not do their bidding, that will 
not be subservient to their demands, then they say, “ We will 
put another newspaper in the field and put you out of business 
in that way.” They are going into the business. They will not 
suffer anybody to live and do business who will not be sub- 
servient to them. 

That is the spirit that is shown. That is what we are up 
against in the United States. That is what the Power Trust 
means. If they can not own, they will destroy; and to get per- 
mission to live, if it goes on, you will have to make applica- 
tion to them. To get permission to do business, on your knees 
you must ask them for the favor. Their power that is so 
great, their influence that is of such magnitude, comes from 
the money which they control—banks, trust companies, all 
kinds of corporations—and they are able to do it because of 
the extortionate rates that they wring out of the toiling masses 
of the American people. They are able to do it only because 
they are taking out of the pockets of the people money that 
they have no moral or honest right to take. They have sub- 
sidized the press; they have debauched the commissions that 
were supposed to regulate them; and from day to day they 
are issuing their edict as to what papers shall live and what 
shall not, as to what business shall prosper and what business 
shall fail. You must pay tribute to the Power Trust or you 
must suffer the consequences. 

They had before the Federal Trade Commission Mr. Thoma- 
son. He was one of the representatives of the trust. He was 
one of the traveling men who went around buying newspapers. 
Before the Federal Trade Commission Mr. Thomason listed the 
papers which he had discussed for purchase with the Inter- 
national officers, but none of which was bought. Now, let us 
get a list of the papers they were trying to get. This man gives 
it—the representative of the Power Trust himself, under oath, 
compelled by the Federal Trade Commission to give the evi- 
dence. Let us see what they are. These are the papers they 
tried to get: 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat, the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch, the Kansas City Star, the Atlanta Constitution, the Mil- 
waukee Journal, the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, the Detroit Free Press, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, the Cleveland News, the Indianapolis News, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, the Minneapolis Star, the Minneapolis Journal, 
the Newark (N. J.) Evening News, the Booth newspaper chain 
in Michigan, the South Bend (Ind.) News-Times, the Star- 
League newspapers in Indiana. comprising the Indianapolis 
Star, the Munice Star, and the Terre Haute Star; the Buffalo 
Courier Express, and the Buffalo Times, 
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There is a list for you. I do not know what they offered 
these papers, or how far they went with their negotiations; but 
it is in evidence, undisputed evidence, that for one of the papers, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, they offered $20,000,000 in cash. 

Why, Mr. President, this trust could put the Federal Reserve 
Bank out of business, Their command of cash and money and 
credit upon notes is unlimited. As I said when we were over 
in Portland, Me., Insull practically owns that State. It is not 
his money but he has control. There are thousands of little 
investors in these various corporations that are built one on 
top of another, but he has or his friends have the control; and 
when they get to the top of the whole pile, the holding com- 
pany, they control. They own a control in every one, clear down 
through to the bottom; and what is left for the people? There 
is hardly anything left; and it seems to me that the only 
escape for the people of Maine, for instance, when they know 
the truth, when they kno-v that a newspaper is trying to protect 
their interests and conduct an honest and an honorable cam- 
paign for righteous government, is to flock, regardless of party, 
to the support of such a paper or such a man. If the boycott 
is to start, let us let it be known that it is a 2-edged sword, and 
that boyeotts can work both ways. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to say to the Senator that I was 
in the State of Maine not long avo. Ex-Governor Brewster 
is making a gallant fight against these papers that have been 
subsidized by the power interests, the Insull interests; and they 
are fighting him most viciously, and seeking to destroy him, 
because he is championing the cause of the people. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not any doubt about that. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to take up the case of Mr. Gan- 
nett, the owner of the Brooklyn Eagle and several other papers, 

I suppose all of those of us who are familiar with the Brook- 
lyn Eagle and its history have rather a great admiration for it. 
As I understand, it is one of the great newspapers of the 
United States. It has been engaged on the side of the people in 
many a battle for righteous and honest government; and when 
it was disclosed that the owner of that paper had practically 
sold it—mortgaged it, at least—to the power company, there 
was not only great surprise but there was a great deal of 
sorrow. 

Mr. Gannett, the owner of the paper and the other papers 
involved, has been before the Federal Trade Commission. I 
have a great deal of sympathy for him in his position. Evi- 
dently he was too anxious to broaden the scope of his work, and 
he perhaps thought that by borrowing all this money and mort- 
gaging all these papers he could do a better work in a wider 
and a greater field; but when he thought it over, and realized 
what honest men and women thought of the deal, he became 
conscience-stricken, and he says in his testimony that he made 
arrangements with the bank and borrowed the money again 
and paid it all back to the power company. 

Mr. Gannett reviewed the negotiations leading up to advances made 
by the international concerns to aid him in the purchase of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, the Albany Knickerbocker Press, the /‘*bany 
Evening News, and the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal-News. 

He testified that Archibald R. Graustein, president of the International 
Paper & Power Co., approached him at New York in September, 1928, 
with a proposal of financial assistance in the purchases, and that he 
accepted Graustein’s proposal as a good business venture, affording an 
excellent contact between his papers and the newsprint products of the 
company. 


I am reading from a report of this testimony in the Baltimore 
Sun of May 16, 1929. 

“Tf I had for one moment believed,” Mr. Gannett said in a statement 
placed in the record, “that any arrangements with the International 
Paper Co. could possibly involve me with the so-called Power Trust, 
I would not have touched one dollar of International money, no matter 
how advantageous the circumstances in which it was available to me.” 

Mr. Gannett’s statement said that for himself the arrangement with 
the International enabled the obtaining of funds at rates lower than 
from investment bankers, and that for the International Paper Co. it 
was a good investment, as the Gannett newspapers annually bought 
20,000 tons of newsprint “at about $55 a ton, a gross business of 
$1,100,000.” 

In his testimony, Gannett said, “ Every cent the International has 
advanced to me has been paid back, plus accrued interest to date, and 
all the stock held by the International has been turned back to me.” 

To pay the obligations to the International, Mr. Gannett said he bor- 
rowed the money from the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York. 

“T felt we were in a mess about this,” he said. “I didn’t want any 
of our papers connected with any power company.” 

- 7 * . 7 * * 
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After the testimony of Mr. Graustein before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Mr. Gannett said he “ didn’t sleep on the train on which he 
was traveling from Rochester to Washington,” and got off at Philadel- 
phia and telephoned Graustein of the plan to pay back the obligations, 

Under questioning by Robert E. Healy, chief commission counsel, Mr. 
Thomason testified that he “did a stupid and foolish thing,” because it 
gave the appearance that “I was trying to hide my backers,” in not 
recording the International in the post-office circulation and ownership 
statement of April 1 of the three Bryan-Thomason newspapers. The 
Greensboro Record and the Tampa Tribune had no relation to the 
International loan, he said. 


Mr. President, that reminds me: This man Thomason, I 
think—if it was not he, it was some other representative of the 
trust—made affidavit under the law as to the ownership of the 
mortgage and the bonded indebtedness of the Chicago Journal; 
and thé ownership was placed in the name of a man whose 
name I can not now recall, but he was an employee in the office, 
who had no interest in it. He had not invested a dollar. It 
was put in his name in order to prevent publication of the fact 
that the Power Trust in reality owned it; and the man who 
made this affidavit knew that. He said in his testimony before 
the Federal Trade Commission that it was done in that way at 
his suggestion; and he made his affidavit under the law that 
applies to all newspapers and requires them to make affidavit 
as to the ownership of their stock and the holders of their 
bonds. He is compelled to state in that affidavit under oath 
who in reality and in truth does own the bonds. He afterwards 
filed an amended statement in which he corrected this one. So 
that it appears from his own statement, his own sworn tes- 
timony, that one or the other of his statements was false, and 
he knew it to be false when he made it, because he said that 
that arrangement was made according to his suggestion. 

I am wondering now whether the Post Office Department will 
call this discrepancy to the attention of the Department of 
Justice. I am wondering now whether this representative of 
the Power Trust, who thus made a false statement, who, under 
the law, on the face of the testimony, at least, as it stands 
now, has committed perjury, will be prosecuted for that crime 
by the Department of Justice. It seems to me that the Post 
Office Department, where these affidavits are filed, must take 
notice of this statement, of the fact that it was a false state- 
ment, and then call it to the attention of the Department of 
Justice, laying the evidence which they have before the officials 
of the Department of Justice with a view to an indictment. for 
perjury. 

Mr. President, I have here an editorial from the Alabama 
Journal. It starts first with a quotation of testimony. The 
title of the editorial is “ Judge by Results.” I read: 


“Tt am constantly furnishing information and propaganda advanta- 
geeus to utilities, not only to newspapers and members of the public- 
service commission, but to other organizations as well.” (Extract from 
letter of Leon C. Bradley, director of Alabama Utilities Bureau, to 
Thomas W. Martin, president Alabama Power Co., introduced as part 
of Bradley testimony before Federal Trade Commission in Washington.) 


The editorial proceeds: 


One of the things which has been revealed most forcibly by the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investigation of Power Trust activities in 
the Nation is the widespread ramification of the propaganda and the 
many hands into which it was placed. Mr. Bradley’s admission that 
the Alabama propaganda advantageous to utilities was sent not only to 
newspapers in the State, but invaded even the official precincts of an 
important department of the State government intrusted with the 
regulation of these utilities, is further proof of the ramifications of 
this material and proof that no avenue was overlooked where advantage 
might be secured in behalf of the power company and its associated 
utilities. 

How effective this flood of propaganda has been in Alabama no one 
is able to say. The people of the State can only judge by results. 
They know that Muscle Shoals legislation has been held up for 
nearly 10 years. They know that valuation of the power company’s 
properties for rate-making purposes has dragged along its weary length 
for nearly seven years. They know that such rate changes as have 
been nmrade in the State have come only after petition for change had 
come from the power company itself. They know that one municipal 
plant after another has been gradually gobbled up until there are less 
than half a dozen independent units left in the State. They know that 
the power company threw its influence to the defeat of a bond issue 
for schoolhouses in Alabama, the mrost crying need of the State during 
the present generation. They know that representatives of the Ala- 
bama Power Co. have been placed in important places of official 
responsibility, and that power company influence is a potent factor 
in every matter which comes before our legislative bodies affecting pub- 
lie utilities. 

Developments like this investigation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are sure to be of powerful effect in counteracting propaganda 
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efforts, for the revelations there have placed a label on much of the 
material which has been circulated in the State so that it is easy 
of recognition. In that respect the investigation is serving an inesti- 
mable public service. 


Mr. President, right along the line of what is said in that 
editorial, I want to read something about what has happened 
down in Alabama; how men who represent the power interests 
have been put in places of honor and of trust in that great 
State. I read from an editorial appearing in the Mobile Reg- 
ister, of Alabama: 


Alabama has had abundant information regarding the manner in 
which the Alabanmra branch of this utilities bureau of information 
functioned. From the presidency of the National Light Association, 
Aylesworth was promoted to the presidency of the National Broad- 
casting Co., and he is authority for the statement that the National 
Broadcasting Co. now operates the greatest broadcasting chain in the 
world. Greatly pleased with the decision of the three largest edu- 
cational institutions in Alabama to place WAPI in this chain, Ayles- 
worth is quoted by the Birmingham News as saying with reference to 
its continued expansion plans: “ We intend to carry out the policy 
even though we do so at a temporary loss, for we believe that the 
National Broadcasting Co. as a national institution must not hesitate 
to make its programs available to everybody everywhere,” and he 
adds with significance, “ WAPI is a pioneer radio station operated by 
an educational institution "— 


Just listen to that: 


WAPI is a pioneer radio station operated by an educational 
institution. 


That is a statement made by Aylesworth, the head of the 
great propaganda here when they tried to control the Senate 
in the last Congress, now the president of the National Broad- 
casting Co. He made this statement: 


WAPI is a pioneer radio station operated by an educational institution. 


That refers to the University of Alabama, as I understand it 
But who is at the head of it; who is operating that station? 
It is none other than Dr. James S. Thomas. Who is Doctor 
Thomas? He is part of the faculty of that university, operating 
that broadcasting station in the name of a university. Who is 
this man, this professor, this doctor? He is the same man who, 
the investigation of the Federal Trade Commission showed, 
traveled all over the State of Alabama making speeches in the 
name of the university, introduced as a university professor, 
people believing that he was representing the university, always 
explaining that he was doing all this for the goed of the great 
State of Alabama; but one suspicious circumstance was that in 
every speech he made, wherever he delivered a lecture, there 
was a paragraph or a sentence or a statement of some kind that 
contained the poison of the Power Trust, that was always trying 
to mislead the people on the municipal ownership question. 

Then the Federal Trade Commission in their investigation 
brought out the fact that this man, during all that time while, 
as a representative of the Power Trust, he was traveling over 
the State speaking to commercial clubs, to farmers’ clubs, to 
women’s clubs, to all kinds of organizations, was getting $660 
every month from the Alabama Power Co. People did not know 
that when he was around addressing them. Some of them who 
were critical were able to tell from his speeches that there was 
something the matter. It was not known that he was drawing 
two salaries, one from the State and another from the power 
company. That came out, however, in the investigation, and 
he is the great man they are going to place at the head of this 
broadcasting station in Alabama. Aylesworth, the Power Trust 
man, the head of the broadcasting business in America, lauds 
this thing to the skies. But he does not say that this man has 
always been in the employ of the Power Trust. He does not 
tell the truth to the people of Alabama. He does not say to 
them that this man was traveling under a false face. He pre- 
tended to be doing something for the advancement of the 
university when he was serving his master, the Power Trust. 

The article continues: 


Dr. James S. Thomas, who has been designated to supervise the pro- 
grams broadcast from the University of Alabama, is the same Thomas 
who as director of extension work at the university confessed that he 
was secretly on the pay roll of the Alabama Power Co. and following 
the retirement of Leon C. Bradley was actually put in charge of the 
Power Trust’s bureau of information in Alabama, without ever sur- 
rendering his place with the university. The revelation that he was 
posing as an educational extension worker and accepting public funds 
for that service and at the same time drawing pay from Alabama 
Power Co. as a propagandist proved so shocking that even President 
Denny, of the university, stated publicly regarding this double employ- 
ment and the amount of money he was receiving from the university 
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and the Power Trust, “I would have approved neither if I had been 
consulted.” 

Prudence may now prompt him and the National Broadcasting Co. 
not to put flagrant Power Trust propaganda on the air just now, but 
there is one assumption it appears may be made safely, and that is 
that no word of criticism of the Alabama Power Co, will be broadcast 
over Alabama even if it fills all of the offices of importance in the State 
with its representatives and uses the power sites which Alabama has 
given it without cost to boost rates sky-high for the consumers of the 
State. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I merely desire to ask the Senator whether 
he would prefer to go on to-night or to take a recess at this 
time. I should be guided by whatever his wishes may be. If he 
would prefer to continue we will continue, or if he would prefer 
to take a recess until to-morrow and then conclude, I am willing 
to follow that course. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that I will follow his wishes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no wishes in the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has charge of the unfinished 
business now before the Senate, and I am frank to say I feel a 
little embarrassed for taking so much time to discuss something 
not directly applying to the bill. I shall accommodate myself 
to the wishes of the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no wishes in that regard. I was 
consulting the convenience of the Senator from Nebraska and 
that is the only reason why I rose. We have now a unanimous- 
consent agreement in relation to the bill which is the unfinished 
business, and under that unanimous-consent agreement any 
Senator may tal an hour, so that it gives ample time for debate 
as far as that is concerned. I was simply consulting the Sena- 
tor’s convenience. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose if we take a recess now I would 
have the floor when we reconvene? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska would 
be entitled to the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there a limitation on debate commencing 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Not until Thursday at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that 
we take a recess at this time. He is making a very important 
speech and I know that he must be tired. To-morrow he would 
be fresh and able to continue without difficulty. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not particularly tired or weary and I 
ean proceed further, but it would suit mre just as well to quit 
now until to-morrow if that arrangement will not inconvenience 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will it suit the Senator better? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, probably. I have not much choice. 

RECESS 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 


2 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 
21, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 20, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Father in Heaven, for this new day we thank Thee; its call 
is with us. There never was a better opportunity, a better 
place, or a better time than now and here. May we prove that 
we are strong aud brave enough to legislate wisely for our 
Republic and to maintain the integrity and the authority of its 
free institutions, Stir us with that enthusiasm that calls us to 
the high levels of service and that sets a great end to which 
our work may converge. Keep our pathways unbroken and 
lead us on to life, higher life, ever answering the call of Him, 
which is ever onward and upward. Reveal to us the vision 
of that love that unifies creeds and peoples, that inspires serv- 
ice, that makes sorrow useful, and that redeems us from sin. 
In the name of the Christ. Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, May 17, 1929, was 

read and approved. 
SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The Speaker announced his signature to an enrolled joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following title: 

8S. J. Res. 36. Joint resolution to amend Public Resolution 89, 
Seventieth Congress, second session, approved February 20, 
1929, entitled “Joint resolution to provide for accepting, ratify- 
ing, and confirming the cessions of certain islands of the 
Samoan group to the United States, and for other purposes.” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred 
as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution to provide for the print- 
ing of 2,000 additional copies of hearings on farm relief legis- 
lation ; to the Committee on Printing. 


THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, to protect Amcri- 
ean labor, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SNELL in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs, Pratr]. 

Mrs. RUTH PRATT. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, my remarks to-day are not to be confined to the labor 
situation ‘in the domestic sugar industry. The letter I read 
here on Friday from William Green is expert testimony. Com- 
ing from the Federation of Labor, which stands for protection 
of American labor and for farm relief legislation, this testimony 
is final on the matter of the employment of women and children 
and Mexican labor in the beet fields. 

My reason for standing against an increase in the tariff on 
sugar is the obvious impossibility of an expansion of the sugar 
industry in this country to a point where it can even begin to 
supply our needs. The domestic industry is not only bound by 
its labor problem; it is limited by our climate. Statistics show 
that it is impossible to expand the production of sugar cane in 
this country. In 1902 twenty-seven per cent of the whole source 
of our consumption was supplied by domestic sugars. After a 
quarter of a century of protection the percentage of domestic 
sugars dropped from 27 per cent to 15 per cent in 1927. Why? 
Because sugar belongs to the Tropics. 

There have been recent attempts to produce cane in the Ever- 
glades, but, according to our Department of Agriculture (No. 
893, Sugar, p. 14) drainage of the Everglades has never advanced 
to attain immunity from inundations. The cane can not stand 
in wet muck. If it escapes the flood, it is destroyed by drought. 
The Department of Agriculture attributes 85 per cent of the 
failure of crops in Louisiana to drought. (No. 893, Sugar, p. 
16.) We have also early frosts and diseases of cane due to our 
temperate climate. We learn from the Department of Agricul- 
ture (No. 893, Sugar, p. 38) that the presence of these diseases 
constitutes one of the hazards which confront the cane growers. 
The amount of seed cane necessary to get a good stand in this 
country as compared with tropical countries shows the injury 
worked by disease. In the Tropics, where the dormant period 
is almost negligible, 1144 tons of seed will produce a good stand. 
In Louisiana 4 to 6 tons of seed are required. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1034 states: 


Sugar cane requires a warm climate and long season, so its culture 
in the United States is limited to a region 200 to 300 miles wide along 
the extreme south Atlantic coast and the Gulf coast and to some low- 
lying valleys under irrigation in southwestern Arizona and southern 
California. 


A glance at the past history of the sugar industry in this 
country makes it impossible for me to hold but one opinion as 
to the expansion of our sugar production. The cane growers 
are limited by climate, and, according to their own testimony, 
the beet growers’ problem is labor. 

Work in the beet fields is not work for Americans. I have 
heard it said on this floor that Mexican labor is not employed 
in the beet fields or that when it is employed the percentage is 
small. Note the conflict of the opinions of Colorado when it 
wants labor and when it wants tariff. Hon. Epwarp T. TAytLor, 
a Member of this House, has testified before the Committee 
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on Immigration that never in his life has he known of any 
member of organized labor going into a sugar-beet field. 
(Hearing No. 69.1.7, Seasonal Agricultural Laborers from 
Mexico.) He further stated: 


The American laboring people will not get down on their hands and 
knees in the dirt and pull weeds and thin these beets and break their 
backs. * * * No matter how much they are paid they will not 
do it. That kind of labor is tedious work that does not compete with 
any ordinary farm labor. * * * 


Mr. Taytor has said that if Congress will not permit the 
sugar-beet growers to obtain the necessary number of Mexicans 
they will be compelled either to stop growing beets or go to 
Porto Rico for help (p. 263). 

Mr. Taytor described the exacting hard job the sugar-beet- 
field worker has to do (p. 266), and asked the committee: 

How would any of you gentlemen or your sons like to undertake the 
job of getting down on your bands and knees thinning out the beets 
in a row to 1 beet to every 12 inches, 5,280 in a mile, and pulling out 
all the weeds around and between each remaining beet and hoeing 
that row backward and forward, a row 40 miles long, from the time 
they come out of the ground in the spring until they are grown, and 
then pulling them up in the fall, knocking the dirt off of them, and 
cutting off the tops and piling them up? 


Those who are interested in verifying Mr. Taytor’s descrip- 
tion will find the process described in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
568 from the Department of Agriculture. You can find no 
better refutation to arguments that the condition of Mexican 
labor has been misrepresented. 

Mr. W. D. Lippitt, of Denver, who represented the United 
States Beet Sugar Association at the hearings on the sugar 
schedule, when asked his opinion of the possibility of an in- 
crease in the production of sugar in this country, said (p. 
3331, vol. 5, Schedule 5): 


I think that the increase in continental beet production would be 
relatively slow. I doubt that any reasonable tariff would permit us to 
expand the industry in any reasonable period of time to supply our 
own requirements. I think, in production, our expansion in continental 
United States would barely keep pace with the increase in consumption. 


Mr. Lippitt does not state why the industry can not be ex- 
panded to meet our sugar requirements even with the greatest 
tariff protection. Shall we find the answer in the letter of the 
president of the greatest body of wage earners in this country 
where he refers to the domestic industry as— 


an industry which employs women, children, and Mexican labor at inde- 
cent wages and under intolerable conditions of employment. 


S. J. Holmes, professor of zoology in the University of Cali- 
fornia, writing in the May, 1929, issue of the North American 
Review, quotes the president of the Humanitarian Heart Mis- 
sion on conditions in Denver. Says that gentleman: 


The sugar-beet company employes the very poorest and most ignorant 
Mexicans with large families; brings them to Denver, working them in 
the beet fields until snow flies. These unfortunates then congregate in 
Denver with $15 to $20 to keep a large family and no possible means of 
support by labor through the winter season. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the domestic sugar industry can never 
be a dominant or adequate American industry, for it is not 
supported by American climate or American labor. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle 
man from Michigan [Mr. McLAUGHLIN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, as 
a member of the subcommittee of the Committee on Ways and 
Means on the wool schedule, I wish to speak briefly of wool, 
and without indulging in any preliminaries I wish to say what 
must be evident to all that when the question is raised as to 
how much duty, if any, should be imposed upon foreign importa- 
tions, it is necessary to ascertain the cost of production at home; 
also, as nearly as possible, the cost of production in countries 
from which importations are received. 

The committee had the benefit of a great deal of testimony 
from woolgrowers, individually, and from woolgrowers’ associa- 
tions. We had quite an elaborate report from Texas ranches 
producing wool, their costs being submitted to us determined by 
a system of accounting devised for them by an economist of 
the college of agriculture and mechanical arts of that State. 
It appears that in that State there has been an intelligent effort 
made to ascertain costs of production. 

According to the system of cost accounting planned by the 
college economist and approved by the ranchers and their asso- 
ciation, each rancher keeps books with himself and enters each 
item of eost.of production of sheep, goats, and other livestock. 
Such a system should produce satisfactory and reasonably ac- 
curate results, and following it closely we should reach a satis- 
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factory figure showing the cost of producing wool in Texas, or, 
at least, a satisfactory average of production cost. 

I wish to refer to reports from 27 ranches. I shall not speak 
of all of them, but those that I think are typical of the entire 
number and those that I think will give you the information 
you desire, so that you may determine, as the committee did, 
whether or not the costs arrived at are accurate, or reason- 
ably so. Careful study of these reports inclined the committee 
to believe that one man’s guess is as good as another’s. It im- 
pressed us forcibly that it was our duty to use our own judg- 
ment and to reach such conclusions as the facts, as we deter- 
mined them to be, seemed to justify. 

Let me tell you something about these reports on costs of 
production of wool in Texas. Here is the report of a man who 
produced 3,568 pounds of wool at a cost of 65.68 cents per pound. 
He estimates his costs, puts them down systematically and in 
detail according to instructions from the college. He allows 
himself pay for his own labor, of course. That is proper. He 
allows himself interest on his investment. That is entirely 
proper. In fact I am not going to ask for the elimination of a 
single item of cost, not a single figure in any of these reports 
of costs of producing wool in Texas. I am going to draw from 
them the only conclusion that can be drawn according to their 
own reports and their system of accounting; but it is our own 
conclusion, and in reaching it we do no violence to their system 
or their figures. 

For example, this man’s total cost, besides the items of in- 
terest paid or allowed, was $3,062, and to that amount he adds 
as interest almost $2,000, or 6634 per cent of his actual outlay. 
He reports a loss on his wool of about $1,000, but he credits 
himself with $2,000 interest on an actual outlay of $3,000. 

This man, if he is to be properly protected by a tariff duty 
against importations from the country from which the largest 
volume of wool comes, needs, instead of the 34 cents that the 
committee recommends, a duty of 95.8 cents per pound. 

Here is another rancher who also keeps, besides sheep, goats 
and other livestoek. He produced 15,363 pounds, or about 12,000 
pounds more than the rancher of whom I have just spoken. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. May I ask my friend from Michigan if 
this ranchman who sustained a loss of $1,000 figured his lamb 
crop as a part of his revenue? I observed that some of them 
did and some did not. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN. He figured everything that the econo- 


mist from the college told him to figure—costs, receipts, and 
losses—everything. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
that sheep have lambs? 
about them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I would not make a remark like that 
reflecting on the people of Texas. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. No; on this economist. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Of course he knows it. 

As I have said, here is another man who produced 15,360 
pounds of wool, and he reports his cost at not 65.68 cents but 
17.41 cents per pound. 

His costs besides interest were about $5,000, to which he has 
added interest to the extent of $3,000, or about 60 per cent, 
making a total cost of $8,000. This man paying freight on his 
wool to Boston and having it scoured and cleaned—Texas wool 
yields about 40 per cent of the grease pound in the clean pound— 
this man would land his wool in Boston at 43.8 per pound, or 
20.7 less than it cost Australian producers to land their wool in 
Boston. 

Here are two other men whose flock of sheep yielded about 
the same amount—one 10,600 pounds and the other 10,742. One 
reports a cost of 43.59 per pound and the other 27.17 per 
pound. Their operations were evidently different, but each fol- 
lowed the highly scientific system provided by the college 
economist, which allows 50 to 60 per cent interest to be added 
to all other expenses. One of these gentlemen, the one who 
produced wool at 43.59 per pound, would need a tariff duty of 
40.8 per pound to protect him against the Australian producer; 
the other would need protection to the extent of only four- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

These have been exceedingly interesting studies to us. I 
have others similar showing a wide difference between the 
ranchers in their expenses of growing wool. It is interesting 
to know what their expenses are. They itemize labor and taxes, 
feeding, salt—they allow themselves for depreciation when in 
fact there is no depreciation in a well-organized, well-conducted 
sheep business. Each one allows to himself quite a substantial 
amount for miscellaneous expenses by direction of the economist 
of the college. That is entirely proper; we take no exception to 
keeping a miscellaneous account, 


Would an economist know 
They do not always know that much 
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Of course, there are expenditures here and there, outlays now 
and again which the rancher is in doubt about when and for 
what he paid them. Perhaps he does not recall what they were, 
but he knows he incurred some expense and it is fair to presume 
he did. So each of these men add something for miscellaneous 
expenses, and I may say scme add substantial amounts. 

These reports, all together, you must believe, show that the 
committee is fully justified in using its own method, arriving at 
its own conclusion, and that is what the committee has done. 

I have said that we have to find the cost of production at 
home. We have taken the numerous Texas costs, also the 
average of these costs as appears by their reports, 

The National Wool Growers’ Association, in an elaborate re- 
port, say that it cost something over 39 cents a pound to pro- 
duce wool in the range States in this country, including Texas. 
The figures are separate from and in addition to those to which 
I have referred. Another Texas report states that a 3-year 
average of cost of production in that State is 42.11 cents per 
pound, and that the cost of 1927 production was 35.26 cents 
per pound. 

Before I go any farther I wish to say that taking the state- 
ment of account by each and every range grower in Texas, 
taking their figures as to cost of production, eliminating noth- 
ing, their own figures show that the average cost of production 
of wool in Texas in 1927 was 33.4 per pound, at which rate 
of cost practically no protection whatever by way of tariff is 
necessary. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ, Will the gentleman tell the House the pro- 
portion of the total revenue per year from a ewe as applied to 
the wool cost? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is taken into consideration in 
these elaborate statements of operation and production costs on 
the ranches of Texas. It was taken into account also by the 
gentleman who represented the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. In fact in each and every one of the elaborate state- 
ments from Texas the cost of keeping the sheep and producing 
the wool, keeping the Angora goats and producing the hair, and 
the cost of producing livestock were all taken into account ; 
and costs were given separately and collectively as to all kinds 
of production. 


When I was interrupted I was speaking of the average cost 
of producing wool in Texas and the range States in which there 


is a very large production of wool. The gentlemen appearing 
before us and those who submitted briefs speak of averages 
and evidently attach much importance to them. Averages are 
all right if properly arrived at, and I have an average cost of 
production of wool in that section of the country that I think 
is more nearly accurate and more nearly represents the cost of 
production in this country than any others I have seen. I have 
taken the average of 39.98 cents submitted by the Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, the figure of 42.11 cents submitted by the most 
prominent Texas witness as the average cost of production in 
that State over a period of three years, the figure of 35.36 cents 
given by him as the cost of production in Texas in 1927, and 
the figure of 33.4 cents which is the average cost of production, 
as appears by the detailed statements of cost of production in 
Texas in 1927. The result is that 37.71 cents per pound is 
found to be the average cost of production, and taken as such 
the cost of a clean pound of wool landed in Boston is 99.27 
cents per pound, showing that protection may be claimed by 
way of the tariff as against the importations of wool from 
Australia to the extent of only 26.07 cents per pound. 

I have spoken of Australia and of the fact that we import a 
great deal of wool from that country. There has been no inves- 
tigation by the Tariff Commission of the cost of producing wool 
in Australia, but we are fortunate in having some data that we 
think are quite accurately indicative of the cost of production in 
Australia, For example, in 1916, during the European war, the 
British Government, acting with the Australian Government, 
bought the entire wool clip and paid for it 31 cents a pound. 
A great deal of objection was made to that by the wool growers. 
They insisted that they should have more money, with the 
result that the British Government promised to pay them one- 
half of any profit realized out of the sale of that wool used for 
other than military purposes. We have a very full and intelli- 
gent report on conditions of wool production in Australia by a 
gentleman named J. F. Walker, who for years was secretary of 
the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association and later a special inves- 
tigator employed by the Department of Agriculture of our Gov- 
ernment. We have also the benefit of the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of Labor to the effect 
that between 1916, the time the British Government bought the 
wool, and 1927 there was a general—we might say universal 
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and uniform—increase in the wholesale prices of all commodities 
in Australia amounting to about 20 per cent. 

Based on the price paid by the Government in 1916, and tak- 
ing into consideration the increase in the cost of everything in 
Australia, we find that the cost of producing wool in Australia 
in 1927 was 33.6 cents per pound, and that it is about half and 
half, 50 per cent clean content, which would make a clean 
pound cost 67.2 per cent. Allowing 6 cents a pound for prepar- 
ing that wool for shipment, baling, freight, etc., and landing 
it at Boston, and taking 50 per cent as the clean content, the 
cost of Australian wool in Boston is 73.2 cents per pound. 

We will take Mr. Walker’s figures. He writes very interest- 
ingly and shows as a result of his investigation that wool was 
selling—not the cost price—it was selling from the range at 
35 cents a pound, and he says the clean content was 50 per 
cent, the figures that we use. And he speaks of conditions under 
which wool is produced in Australia, and in one of his articles 
he congratulates the wool growers of Ohio that they are not 
growing wool in Australia. He speaks of the demands and the 
exactions of labor organizations upon the ranchers, and, as we 
all know, the Australian Government is a labor government. 

If anyone reading reports from that country believes that 
wool producers get by with cheap labor or unusually favorable 
conditions of wool production, he will reach a conclusion differ- 
ent from the one your committee has reached. The Australian 
wool landed in Boston costs 73.2 cents per pound, and taking our 
figures which are practically the figures, although a little lower 
than those reached by the wool growers themselves, that it costs 
97.5 cents to land a clean pound of American wool in Boston, the 
difference we find is 23.3 cents per pound. This bill proposes a 
duty of 34 cents. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I wondered if Mr. Walker called attention 
to the fact that in Australia they have no predatory animals 
like we have in the State of Nevada, and whether he called 
attention to the fact that their wool shrinks 50 per cent while 
our wool shrinks 66.2 per cent, according to the statement before 
the gentleman’s committee, and also if he called attention to 
the fact that in Australia they have never had a case of scabies 
in their sheep, while we have to dip. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I do not remember those particular 
things. I paid more attention to his conclusions that the wool 
Selling price, which includes the profit, which always should 
be excluded in finding the cost of production, in Australia was 
35 cents a pound. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. May I ask another question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. For whom was Mr. Walker working at 
the time he made this report? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Oh, I have not reflected on anybody. 
I have accepted as absolutely true these interesting but to say 
the least, not entirely satisfactory figures from the growers of 
Texas, gathered through their college, and I have not reflected 
on the honesty or good faith of anybody and I shall not do so. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman gave the report of the 
individual ranchmen in Texas. Whom was Mr. Walker repre- 
senting? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In justice to Mr. Walker, not in his 
defense, because he needs none, it should be said that his facts 
and figures in every respect are in agreement, almost to a cent, 
with those of which I have spoken; and these other data are 
as accurate and as free from suspicion of malign influence as is 
any other information eoming to the committee in relation to 
any feature of this schedule. We will now take the case of 
Argentina. The Tariff Commission did make some investigation 
a number of years ago. The American Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion has also submitted its figures, and they are practically the 
same as those submitted by the Tariff Commission or that I 
think they might submit, based on the investigation they made 
some years ago. 

It costs in Argentina 27.3 cents a pound to produce a pound 
of grease wool. It has a clean content of 51 per cent. Adding 
to this cost 3 cents per pound for freight and cost of packing, 
Argentine wool is landed at Boston at 56.6 cents a pound. If 
that were the only thing to be taken into consideration, a higher 
duty that 34 cents might be necessary, because the difference 
between 56.6 cents, the cost of landing wool from Argentina 
and the cost of landing home-grown wool in Boston is 40.9 
cents, but the history of the trade, reports of selling prices, is 
that the Argentine wool very often, usually, in fact, sells in 
the market for 8 cents less than does American-grown wool, 

We have some other figures outside of the United States, and 
I do not know that it is necessary for me to except the United 
States. London is a great wool market. It is a market to 
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which wools are brought from all over the world, particularly 
from the British colonies, and when you realize what those 
colonies are, their location and the extent of them, you will 
appreciate what the London wool market is, and it is wool that 
we are talking about. 

3ritish possessions, or colonies, include Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, British India, the Near East; and there is 
the United Kingdom itself. London is the market to which 
the growers of wool, particularly the colonial wool, as the re- 
port says, goes. It is sold at auction; and an understanding 
of that auction would remove from your minds any idea that it 
is a sacrifice sale, like a sale in bankruptcy or on the fore- 
closure of a mortgage. It is the place where wool is brought 
by those who wish to sell it. It is the place where men and 
companies go from all sections of the world who wish to buy 
wooi, and it is only fair to presume—and I do not speak from 
my own knowledge alone, or give merely my own impression— 
that it is the fully justified impression of those who should know, 
that these sales are not at sacrifice prices. 

Now, we have taken into consideration the relative prices, 
the quality and kinds or grades of wool sold in London, immense 
quantities of which are imported into the United States, and we 
made a comparison between prices prevailing in London and in 
the United States during six years, from 1923 to 1928, inclusive. 
That comparison shows that only as to one of those four kinds of 
wool and only in one year was there a difference between Boston 
prices and the London prices of as much as 24 cents a pound. 

The average difference for all the different kinds of wool 
for that entire year was only 20.8 cents, and the average differ- 
ence of all those kinds of wool for the six years was 16.6 
cents. I do not have the exact figures in mind. I can not 
think of any better way or ways—we have taken several of 
them—of determining the costs and selling prices of the foreign 
wools laid down in Boston. Domestic woolgrowers are asking 
for at least 10 cents higher duty than the figures we have 
gathered and analyzed show they are entitled to. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma, Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I am very much interested in 
the presentation of the studies that the gentleman has made of 
wool, and I would like for the gentleman to state whether or not 
he took into consideration, in determining the cost of production, 
the production of the small farms? There are millions and 
millions of sheep now being raised on the small farms of the 
country, and it is considered one of the most valuable evi- 
dences of diversification. I ask the gentleman whether the 
rate fixed by the committee is sufficient to protect and cover 
the difference in the cost of production on the small farm, 
taken in connection with the mass production? As I under- 
stand it, we want to get away from mass production in this 
country. It is not going to last very long either in cattle or 
wool, and we shall finally be driven to small-farm production, 
which is much more valuable, taking into consideration the 
prosperity of the small farmer. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I do not know whether we have given 
proper consideration to that or not. It depends on what the 
gentleman considers a small or a large farm. I will say, how- 
ever, that in 1927, as to ranches reported on systematically from 
Texas, we find reports from ranches that produced as little as 
1,200 pounds on up to those that produced as much as 50,000 
and 60,000 and 72,000 pounds, which were all given, it seems to 
me, due and proper consideration. I do not know what the gen- 
tlenvan means by the small fellow, but when a man produces 
1,200 pounds alongside of a man who produces 72,000 pounds, 
and we take both into consideration, it seems to me we have 
neglected neither. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I mean in the number of sheep 
raised on small farms of the country, running, say, from 15 to 
50 head on a farm in contradistinction to mass production. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I think we have given proper considera- 
tion to the small man as well as to the big one. I admit that it 
is a mistake if we have not, but we have done the best we could. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio, What proportion of wool is raised on 
the ranches of the United States? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am not able to say. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I understand that there are more 
sheep east of the Mississippi River than west. Am I wrong? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. 
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Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Have you taken the cost of producing 
ordinary wool on every one of the ranches? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I have taken the figures from the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, which says it is author- 
ized to speak for all of them. : 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I thought you referred to what he says 
of ranches. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. He speaks of the entire wool situation. 
I attach some importance and significance to the statement of 
Mr. Walker, who is an Ohio man, and he congratulates the 
wool growers of Ohio on the fact that they are not producing 
wool in Australia. . 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. MORGAN. As I understand the calculations made by 
the committee, from your previous statements, they are based 
on the difference in the cost of production per scoured pound. 
Is that right? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. ° 

Mr. MORGAN. What do the figures show—those presented 
by Mr. Walker and those given in your bill? 

McLAUGHLIN. The same; 50 per cent for Australian 
wool, 

Mr. MORGAN. His figures were based on the difference in 
cost of production, and you have added the tariff to take care 
of that difference in cost? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes, to see what tariff is 
view of the cost. 

Mr. MORGAN. You admit the fine wool in 64 and above 
which fits with Ohio and Pennsylvania, and the fine wool only 
yields a benefit of 16 cents per scoured pound. Is not the 
difference in the cost of production at least 16 cents a pound 
on scoured wool too low now? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. We did not consider it so. We knew 
of no place where there was that radical difference of which 
the gentleman from Ohio speaks. It was not called to our 
attention, and the result of our investigation revealed no such 
situation. 

Mr. MORGAN. In order that we may get the facts clear, the 
difference you have given in the cost of production between 


needed in 


Australia and the domestic clip is 34 cents per scoured pound. 
Is that right? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Oh, no. 


Mr. MORGAN. That is the rate you have proposed? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes; that is what we have proposed; 
but the difference between the Boston landed cost of Australian 
wool and the home production cost is only 24.3 cents, and the 
protection we proposed in this bill is 34 cents. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does not the testimony show that 64’s and 
above are now receiving a tariff protection of only 16 cents 
per scoured pound, and that 56’s are receiving protection to the 
extent of only 24 cents? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It is often difficult to tell how much 
actual protection a tariff duty gives, and it depends on how you 
make your calculations. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that I do not see how we could consistently go into that propo- 
sition. The theory of a protective tariff duty, according to 
our platform and according to the accepted theory of this 
country, is the difference between the cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope you hold to that; and if you do it 
is evident that the rate originally requested, 36 cents, is not 
adequate to meet the difference between the cost of production 
based upon the protective benefit now received of 16 cents for 
64’s and above and 24%4 cents for 56’s and above. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The tariff works in a 
way its wonders to perform. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know; but its wonders must be the dif- 
ference between the costs of production. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I may say to the gentleman from Ohio, 
who knows wool and the wool market much better than I do, 
that many things disturb that market. Many things besides 
the tariff influence wool prices. There may be a real or only 
an apparent shortage, or an oversupply of wool. It may be 
withheld from or piled upon the market; there may be a 
proper or an improper control of the market in some way or 
a manipulation of prices, None of these things can be mate 
rially, if at all, influenced; certainly can not be prevented or 
controlled by the tariff, nor can they be preperly taken into 
consideration in determining tariff duties. Duties are to be 
determined as nearly as may be by the difference between 
home and foreign costs of production. When the duty is pro- 
vided, the market in other respects must take care of itself 


mysterious 
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and those who buy and sell on the market must take care of 
themselves. I think we have taken proper notice of cost dif- 
ferences; but it has been insisted to me—but it was not 
brought before the committee—that our home producers of 
wool are under a terrible threat on account of importations 
of fine wool from South Africa. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Please wait a minute. It was said 
that it is very fine wool, produced cheaply there and that we 
need more protection. I have figures showing the amount of 
wool imported into this country from every other country for 
some years, and find that in 1928 the wool importations from 
South Africa, compared with the total importations of clothing 
wool, were one-fifth of 1 per cent of that total. That is all, 
and yet fault is found with us because we do not protect 
against South Africa, and of all the wools brought in from 
all over the world during three years, from 1926 to 1928, in- 
clusive, the highest amount ever brought in from South Africa 
was about 5 per cent. 

Mr."VORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I do not think it will do any good. 

Mr. MORGAN. Just for one brief question, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. My information about these things is 
limited. I am giving you the result of our investigations and 
the conclusions we have reached. I will not guarantee to 
answer all the questions that may be asked about this compli- 
eated matter of wool. 

Now, I think it very proper when we are approaching a re- 
vision of the tariff to give attention to the manner in which 
the law now on the books, or on the books at the time the re- 
vision is attempted, has operated, and it is a pleasure to be able 
to report to those who themselves have not made an investiga- 
tion, that wool conditions from one end of the business to the 
other have been quite satisfactory, except in some of the facto- 
ries producing the finest kinds of cloth. The rate of duty now 
in force, 31 cents, has encouraged the growing of sheep so that 
during the last six years there has been an increase of more 
than 8,000,000 in the number of sheep in this country. There 
has been a material reduction in importation of wool into this 
country. There has been profitable operation of the factories 
in this country except, as I say, those that are producing the 
very finest fabrics. The figures showing the increase of the pro- 


duction of wool in this country are very gratifying; the figures 
showing the remarkable decrease in the importation of wool from 


other parts of the world are also gratifying. But we must 
bear in mind that all our figures show that with all the increase 
of production of wool in the United States we produce only 
11 per cent of the wool of the world and that it is now, always 
has been, and for years will be necessary for us to import a 
great deal of wool. 

I do not know whether or not I should talk further about 
wool. We have changed a number of paragraphs in the law as 
it is now. We have changed the pargaraph which relates to 
the bringing in of carpet wools and that they shall be free of 
duty if used in the making of carpets, otherwise they shall bear 
the regular rate of duty, 34 cents. We have assumed to recom- 
mend a reduction of duty from 31 cents to 24 cents on wools 
known as 44's. Of course, those wools can be used—and there is 
a very small importation of them—for the making of carpets, 
also for the making of cheap fabrics, for cheap clothing for 
the benefit of those who wish or find it necessary to buy that 
kind of clothing. That reduction was recommended to us not 
by the manufacturers or the users of wool but by officials of 
the wool growers’ organizations. Mr. Hagenbarth himself rec- 
ommended that the duty on that kind of wool be reduced from 
31 cents to at least 24 cents. Other wool growers testified to the 
same effect. 

In speaking of the present quite fortunate conditions that have 
arisen since the enactment of the law of 1922, I might quote some 
of the woolgrowers who appeared before the committee when 
they spoke about previous laws and about the uncertainty and 
difficulties imposed upon the woolgrowing industry on account 
of that uncertainty. They said that if they were given some- 
thing certain and substantial and they were permitted to go on 
as they are now they would very soon clothe the country, to use 
their own words, although they admitted that they already, on 
aceount of the increase in the number of sheep, have quite a 
problem on their hands in regard to the meat of sheep and 
lambs. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. The stabilization feature to which reference 
was made by the growers was on the basis of a continuance of 
the scouring-content rates, so that they would have something 
definite on which to work. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Well, there was no disapproval of the 
idea of adhering to the scoured-wool content, and the duty has 
been and will be imposed upon that. 

I am sure you do not wish me to go through each of these 
paragraphs and explain, as I may be able to explain, just why 
the changes were made. I may say that for the benefit and for 
the protection of the manufacturers no increase whatever was 
made in the protective duties so far as they are concerned, 
except and because of the increase of duty on imported wool. 

Request for increase of duties on manufactured wool prod- 
ucts did not come from manufacturers alone; it came also 
from witnesses who testified in behalf of wool producers. 
They said that if there was to be an increase of the duty on 
wool, manufacturers should have full and proper increases of 
duties, because, they said, the manufacturers are our only 
customers. 

We have divided some of the brackets relating to the im- 
portation of woolen fabrics, all above a certain price per pound, 
all above a certain value per square foot, and so on, because we 
have found that importers have taken advantage of the lines 
we have drawn between these different values, and we have 
tried by changing these brackets to stop up the holes through 
which importations, larger than we think they should be, have 
been coming in. ' 

The largest increase that we made is in the matter of felt | 
hats, which have been coming largely from Italy. The increase 
in the number of them coming in is startling. 

In 1924 the value of imports of felt-hat bodies was $106,000; 
in 1927 it was $4,000,000. In 1927 there was 8,475,000 of them 
imported and for the first 11 months of 1928 there were 26,- 
000,000 imported. There is an immense increase. In one dis- 
trict in Italy there are 7,000 employees receiving from two 
and a half to six dollars a week, whereas in American factories 
the average wage is $25 per week. 

So we have increased materially the duty on these hats and 
we have put a specific duty on each article, if it is advanced 
beyond the first state, including those that are trimmed and 
finished, even though they have not reached the condition at 
which they are sold in the stores. 

We feel this increase is justified. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. The erroneous press reports that are going 
out concerning the great increase in the cost of woolen fabrics 
are unjustified, are they not, in view of the fact the you are 
only passing on the compensatory duty given on wool; in other 
words, you are just giving the compensatory rate on wool to 
the cloth and not readjusting rates? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Oh, we are readjusting rates, giving 
not only compensatory duties, but some protective duties; and 
where we have found it necessary to consider a protective duty 
on some of the higher-priced products we had a system devised 
for us by the Tariff Commission as a result of investigations 
in mills in this country and in England. 

In the manufacture of the more expensive light worsted fab- 
rics, as low as 20 per cent of the total production cost results 
from the cost of raw materials; that is, 80 per cent is conversion 
cost. About 60 per cent of this conversion cost is the charge for 
labor. Domestic wool textile labor averages about 23 per cent 
more efficient than in Great Britain, but American wages are 
two and a half times as high as in Great Britain. It is obvious 
that with the higher priced American labor, which constitutes 
so large a proportion of the manufacturing cost, a higher pro- 
tective rate of duty must be granted. 

This is simply a mathematical calculation. Having the degree 
of efficiency, the hours of labor, and other factors of cost that I 
have mentioned, you can make up an example in mathematics 
and reach a definite, correct conclusion. I was skeptical of it 
when it was first suggested to me, but am not satisfied that it 
works out satisfactorily. Anyway, we have adopted it and 
we have given the manufacturers of wool only such increase in 
their compensatory duties as is necessary on account of the 
increase in the duty on wool, and we have not changed the pro- 
tective duties more than we found to be absolutely necessary on 
account of our higher labor and other conversion costs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman refer in his reference 
to increasing the duty on felt hats to paragraph 1527? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. No; paragraph 1115. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In 1527 you make a small increase on 
various kinds of hats, caps, bonnets, and hoods for men, women, 
boys, and children. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Fifteen hundred and twenty-seven, that 
you speak of, is not in this schedule at all. I had nothing di- 
rectly to do with it. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Eleven hundred and fifteen refers only to 
the fabric, and not to the manufactured article. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Paragraph 1115 refers, in a way, to 
the manufactured article, so far as hats are concerned, by add- 
ing a 25 per cent duty on each of the finished products or those 
that are advanced beyond the raw stage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wherein does paragraph 1115 (b) differ 
in its general classification from paragraph 1527? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Paragraph 1115 relates only to wool- 
felt hats; 1527 relates to fur felts. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Eleven hundred and fifteen (b) deals with 
wool felt, while the other paragraph deals with fur felt. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, when the Congress 
concluded its work at the end of the last session, after the 
whole economic situation had been surveyed, it was decided 
by the President of the United States that agriculture had 
been left in such a condition that it required the convening of 
Congress in extra session in order that the problem of agri- 
culture might be considered. So the present bill and the bill 
just preceding it constitute the suggestion for agricultural re- 
lief. These two bills and the necessity therefor must be con- 
sidered together. 

We represent different sections of the country, different in- 
terests, and it is useless for any Member of the House to say 
that he is not in some degree influenced by the peculiar eco- 
nomie conditions in the community from which he comes. But 
there are certain basic fundamental things of broad national 
scope which challenge us to the exercise of a broader and more 
fundamental duty. In my judgment this is one of them. 
Whether a person comes from New England or from the grain 
fields of the North and West or from the cotton fields of the 
South, whether he represents those who produce or those who 
consume, it is a serious matter to contemplate the inaugura- 
tion of a policy which will have for its purpose the driving out 
of existence the exportable surplus, the driving out of business 
those whose efforts are responsible for these surpluses. In my 
judgment these two bills taken together set up a policy as im- 
portant as the bills which established the protective-tariff pol- 
icy. These bills embody a new philosophy and announce a 
new policy in American Government. At least they bring into 
clear relief a policy which we may have been following for a 
long time. It throws off the mask and definitely fixes agricul- 
ture in a subordinate position to industry. I hoped to have 
more time that I might more thoroughly discuss the two bills, 
but on account of the limited time I believe I will have oppor- 
tunity to consider only what I regard to be the fundamental 
economic question involved. 

I want to address myself to your judgment on one proposi- 
tion, whether you are a Democrat or a Republican, whether you 
represent an agricultural district, or represent some industrial 
center. Is it to the best interests of the American people to 
drive these surpluses out of existence? 

It is the policy to do that which underlies this bill, and I 
challenge its wisdom. The agricultural bill, page 2, declaring 
the duties of the board and how the dufies shall be discharged 
provides— 


and by aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in any agricul- 
tural commodity, through orderly production and distribution, so as to 
maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such surpluses 
from unduly depressing prices for the commodity. 


The object of this administration calling Congress into extra 
session is there stated. Representatives of producers of ex- 
portable surpluses gave your indorsement to the bill the pur- 
pose of which was no broader under the declaration of the bill 
than to maintain an advantageous “domestic” market. 

We better think about this. You better consider where we 
are going. You will have to face this bill all your life, in my 
judgment. This is a crisis in agriculture. There is no doubt 
about it. 

As though that language quoted did not sufficiently indicate 
to the board set up by the bill what it is expected it shall do, 
this board that is given $500,000,000 with almost unlimited dis- 
eretion as to expenditure, was not left with free discretion in 
extending aid to the producers of exportable surpluses. Think 
of it! 

Can any man stand in his place here and say it was not the 
distress of the producers of grain, the distress of the producers 
of corn and cotton and tobacco, that it was not the distress of 
these people combined which broke the banks of the Northwest 
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and the South and finally called the Congress into extraordinary 
session? But then they wrote into the bill: 


(e) No loan or advance or insurance agreement under this act shall be 
made by the board if in its opinion such loan or advance or agreement is 
likely to increase substantially the production of any agricultural com- 
modity of which there is commonly produced a surplus in excess of the 
annual domestic requirements, 


There are certain commodities in this country produced for 
the world’s market. That is a legitimate thing to do. They 
have as much right to produce for world market as manufac- 
turers have. They bear the principal burden of the protective 
tariff, which is a Federal bounty to manufacturers. These pro- 
ducers can not share in the benefits of the protective tariff 
system. They are in distress in no small degree because they 
sell in the world markets, and this Government will not permit 
them to buy there. A large part of the burden of the tariff 
system is shifted from one class of our people to another until it 
reaches the producers of these surpluses and there the shift 
ends. 

And yet this bill, written with an understanding of the situ- 
ation, limits the discretion even of the board in extending the 
facilities provided by the bill. It is limited by the mandate 
of Congress placed in the bill. 

The language of the bill and the statements of the President, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made contemporaneously with the consideration of this bill, 
leave no uncertainty as to the philosophy, if there be any, at 
least the purpose that underlies the bill, namely, that export- 
able surpluses are things to be gotten rid of. How? 

These farmers are told to raise something else. What? My 
farmers are told to go into dairying, and they are doing it. 
But not many more farmers can do that. Dairy production 
we are told is now within 1 per cent of the full domestic re- 
quirement. In the meantime, these farmers are to be discrimi- 
nated against until they do something. Do what? I will tell 
you. Go broke and move to town. 

They say that the surplus is a bad thing, and that any in- 
crease in price tends to increase the surplus. It must follow, 
therefore, that nothing shall be done to increase the price of 
those commodities that produce exportable surpluses. It is in 
the bill, and it is branded as a farm relief bill. You may say 
that that is a matter of argument. I am going to introduce a 
witness before this House, one of the most careful observers 
and one of the clearest analysts among correspondents in the 
city of Washington, Mr. Mark Sullivan, of national reputation. 
He has been sitting on the side lines, and this is his analysis: 

The new plan will make farmers more prosperous so long—and this 
is important—as the total number of farmers is kept down to the 
number who can raise just enough for the American market and no 
more, 


It is a decree of economic death to the producers of export- 
able surpluses in America. 


The relief that is about to go into effect goes on the basic assumption 
that the farmer’s export surplus is an embarrassment, a thing to be 
avoided. The plan will tend in its working out toward reducing the 
farmer’s export surplus to as near nothing as is practicable, 


I regard that as a correct statement of the plan, Is it a wise 
plan? These exportable surpluses that bring back to the peopie 
of this country nearly a billion and a half dollars in trade 
balance per year, that constitute a margin of safety between 
the teeming millions that live in the great cities, and the 
hazards and uncertainties of production, that give employmevt 
in their production to hundreds of thousands of families who 
live on the farms, which bring back from the markets of the 
world into these farming communities the money which goes 
into the vaults of the banks which moves the goods on the 
merchants’ shelves, which in a large measure pays the teacher, 
the preacher, the workman, and all the rest, are to be done 
away with. I dare say there is not a statesman in central 
Europe to-day who would not sacrifice half his country’s eco- 
nomic strength for the guarantee that his nation could feed and 
clothe its people from the products of its soil and have the 
margin of safety, the economic power, the international positicen 
which these surpluses give to us. And here comes this adminis- 
tration, despising this surplus and proposing cold-bloodedly to 
adopt a policy that will drive this Nation to a hand-to-mouth 
supply of food—that will drive these farmers from the fields to 
the factories, where they must work as the hirelings of great 
favorites of this Nation. What are we thinking about? Are 
we blindly to follow? Have we forgotten our people and the 
highest interest of the Nation? This is an important day in 
the governmental history of my Nation. We are launching 
upon a new policy, one against which the wisdom of all history 
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warns us. I do not challenge the honesty of the belief but J 
challenge the soundness of the belief, and I refuse to accept it. 
The policy is to increase the production of manufactured com- 
modities. By every conceivable subsidy this is being effected, 
even to freight rates. To illustrate, I direct attention to an 
excerpt from a hearing before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee in May, 1928, which was placed in the Rrecorp 
recently by my colleague from Texas [Mr. Jongs]: 

Mr. Garber. * * * Has it ever been called to your attention or 
to the attention of the commission, through application. or otherwise, 
that the rate on steel from Chicago to San Francisco for home con- 
sumption is $1 per hundred, but for export it is 40 cents per hundred? 

Do you recall whether or not those figures have ever been presented 
to you? 

Mr. Escu. We have had figures indicating a very marked lower rate 
on export traffic than on domestic. The theory back of that is, I 
suppose, the development of our foreign commerce, * * * 

Mr. GarBer. How does it come that that export rate for steel—it is 
a 60 per cent preferential, is it not? 

Mr. Escu. About that. 7 

Mr. Garber. How does it come that that was ever granted? On what 
theory was it granted? There is not such an export rate on wheat, is 
there? 

Mr. Escu. I do not know as to the rates, but it has been a general 
practice as to some commodities of putting in a lower rate to a port 
when the commerce is destined abroad, for the reason I have just stated, 
as a stimulus to our foreign trade. 


I quote again from the article of Mr. Simons, who is at least 
a disinterested examiner of these bills: 

Now, let us contrast this policy for farming with the quite different 
policy we have for manufacturing. To manufacturing we say: 

“Export. Export more and more. Flood the world with American 
manufactured goods. Send American manufactures to the farthest cor- 
ner of the earth. Make America the greatest exporting nation—in 
manufactures—in the world.” 

To the farmers, we say in effect, “ Limit yourselves to producing just 
enough for the American market.” 


What are you going to do with these farmers? They say to 
your wheat farmers who are producing these exportable sur- 
pluses, move out, go somewhere and do something else until 
there is no surplus, but what will they do? Where will they 
go? I will tell you what they will do. They will become the 
hirelings of the manufacturers, and these men and women who 
have been breathing the free, clear air of the western prairie 
will be breathing the smoke of the great cities. Restriction of 
immigration has reduced the supply of hired people. A new 
supply is to be provided, driven by the lash of economic injustice 
from the farms of this country, and you will be responsible for 
it. We do not have to pass any such legislation as this. We 
have these bills in such shape that they can both go to confer- 
ence, and have these provisions worked out. It is not too late. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? Pe 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
time is limited. 

Mr. COLE. Is it the gentlenran’s understanding that it is 
the policy of these bills not to permit any export? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of what? 

Mr. COLE. Of wheat and cotton. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Why certainly, it is the policy to 
drive the exportable surpluses from existence. 

Mr. COLE. I do not believe it is. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Perbaps the gentleman does not, 
but I am telling these gentlemen what I think. I am quoting 
the clear language of the bill. I am referring to the communi- 
cation of the President and of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
of the Treasury, and I am quoting from a_ disinterested 
observer of national reputation, 

Mr. COLE. We will export as much as we are exporting now. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I can not yield any further. The 
gentleman has too much wisdom, and he will get me embar- 
rassed. I want to keep this witness Sullivan on the stand a 
little bit longer. 


For a very brief question. My 


Hand in hand with this farm-relief policy comes the tariff policy 
supplementing it, and “ meant to be equally helpful to agriculture.” 


With the emphasis on the equally, and I do not think you are 
going to be disappointed about its being equally helpful to 
agriculture. 


In effect, the policy of this bill says, “ Let the farmer stop trying to 
raise crops for sale in Europe; let him confine himself to raising crops 
that America can consume, and only so much of them as America can 
consume.” Stated with conerete reference to one crop, the policy says: 
“Raise just as much wheat as you can sell in America and no more. 
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As to the remainder of your wheat acreage, on which you now raise 
wheat for Europe, turn that acreage into other crops which America 
can consume.” 

Hand in hand with this farm-relief policy goes a tariff policy supple- 
menting it and meant to be equally helpful to agriculture. In the 
tariff bill about to be passed it is proposed to say in effect: ‘“ We will 
put a protective tariff not only on all crops now raised in America, but 
on all crops that can reasonably be raised in America; in short, we will 
give to the American farmer a substantial monopoly of the American 
market as to all products that American farmers can reasonably raise.” 


That is not my judgment. It is the judgment of a disinter- 
ested correspondent, whose judgment the American public hold 
in high regard. 

Mr. COLE. It is not incumbent upon us to accept Mr. Sul- 
livan’s analysis. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is not incumbent upon you to 
accept anything, except the President’s mandate. But I ask 
my friend to read the bill again and see that the Congress 
denies to the agricultural board that you are creating, the oppor- 
tunity even to use its free judgment in aiding these producers 
of exportable surpluses. Read the bill and you will not find 
one word that indicates that it has been written to help these 
producers of exportable surpluses. 

Everything beyond domestic requirement is classed as “ sur- 
plus” and placed under the ban. If you find any such thing I 
will vote for this bill, The whole thing considered in the bill 
is the domestic market. Is not that so? Answer yes or no. 
Well, the gentleman is taking too much time, and he is fixing to 
mike a speech, and I will say that he answered it “ no.” 

Mr. COLE, Oh, no. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Texas. 
(Laughter. ] 

I do not mean to take advantage of my friend for whom I 
have the highest regard. He means by “no” that he dves not 
agree with me and I want the Recorp to show that fact. 

Mr. COLE. May I ask the gentleman just one question? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Surely. 

Mr. COLE. Would it be your policy for the Government to 
loan money to put more wheat growers in the field to grow more 
wheat? Would that be a wise policy to increase the production 
of wheat in that way? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Do I understand the gentleman to 
hold to the converse of that proposition, that the Government 
should refuse to loan money to the wheat farmers? 

Mr. COLE. To increase production? Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Very well. The gentleman can 
make his own speech. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
man kindly give the citation? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. The article from which I 
have just quoted appeared in the Washington Star Sunday 
before last. 

Continuing, Mr. Sullivan says: 


Let us now see where the American farmer will end if these two 
principles are followed out—limitation of exports for the farmer, ex- 
pansion of exports for other industries; nonexport for the farmer, 
aggressive export for the manufacturer. Let us examine the ultimate 
outcome of these two policies running parallel. 

Ten years from now the farmer will be less than 25 per cent of the 
total population. The farmer's share of population, the farmer’s share 
of the total voting strength, the farmer’s proportion of influence in 
politics, his place in the whole economic and social structure will be 
steadily growing less. The farmer’s economic status and his sociai 
status will tend to become that of gardener to an immense manufac- 
turing and business community, 


CHANGES ARE FORECAST 


Presently we shall reach a point where the farmer will be only, let 
us say, one-fifth of the total population, where the farmer will have 
only one vote while the other industrial interests will have four votes. 
About that time something may happen. About that time the manu- 
facturers and all those engaged in other industries may say their food 
is costing them too much. They will run into a period where it is diffi- 
cult to sell American manufactured goods abroad because of the com- 
petition of other countries. They will encounter obstacles to carrying 
out the grandiose advice about flooding the world with American exports 
of manufactures, 

At that point the manufacturers may say that America must reduce 
its manufacturing cost. Among the first things to occure to them will 
be the thought that America’s food is costing too much. The employees 
and everybody engaged in other industries will say the same thing. 
Under the pressure of diminishing wages they will look about and say: 

“The gardener’s pay is too high—our food is costing us too much. 
Let us take the tariff off farm products. We must buy our food as 
cheaply as possible. If Australia or South America or Canada is willing 
to produce food more cheaply we must buy from them.” 


He said “no”; I knew he would. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
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This would be the logical course of a country in process of becoming 
mainly a manufacturing country. If manufacturing and export is the 
main industry, agriculture must become subordinate. That is what 
happened to England when she became a manufacturing nation, 

This definite subordination of farming to other industries would seem 
likely to be the ultimate outcome of these two policies running parallel, 
the policy of nonexport for the farmer and aggressive export for the 
manufacturer. 


TI have studied the general situation for a long time, and I 
have examined these bills. For whatever it may be worth, I 
venture the judgment that Mr. Sullivan has drawn the conclu- 
sions which the facts compel. 

These consequences follow naturally the policy which these 
bills embody. Farmers are now only about a fourth of our 
population. There is no longer any subterfuge. The purpose 
and the policy is clear, 

These things are facts not because Mr. Sullivan declares them. 
He declares them because they are facts. He ventures a na- 
tional reputation in this declaration. It requires no great genius 
to discover them. They are as certain to come true under the 
policy proposed as it is certain that there is a natural law which 
compels like results from like causes. 

Now, this tariff, as I say, is a part of the program; the agri- 
cultural program, if you please. The farm-relief program. The 
agricultural bill relieves these farmers and other people of 
$500,000,000, and this tariff bill relieves further through in- 
crease in tariff duties. But this tariff bill does not touch the 
question of exportable surpluses except to increase the cost of 
that which the producers of exportable surpluses are buying 
and to leave them with this new burden on their backs and the 
necessity to sell, as heretofore, at a price fixed in the markets of 
the world in competition with the cheapest labor of the world. 
The producers of exportable surpluses are excluded by the lan- 
guage of the agricultural bill itself, and also by the language of 
the tariff bill, so you have a situation where the Congress is 
called into extraordinary session to deal with farm relief and 
leaves untouched, except to increase their burden, the wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco growers, who are not given economic justice, 
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as every fair-minded man will recognize, at the hands of this | 


Government. 

For a long time the producers of wheat were made to believe 
that they were included in the general protective policy and that 
the tariff was a panacea for all economic ills. But under that 
tariff the farmer did not get along very well, so the tariff has 
been raised from time to time until now it is 42 cents a bushel 
on wheat. Even the greatest spellbinders are not now able to 
convince the people back home that that 42 cents duty is effec- 
tive. We had a man in our town who was a great frog hunter, 
and he came back from his hunting one day and claimed to 
have killed a frog that weighed 102 pounds. His statement, of 
course, was disputed, but he said, “Yes, I did; but only 2 
pounds of it was frog.” [Laughter.] 

You remember the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Bacwa- 
RACH], in charge of the metal schedule, said they had changed 
the existing schedule in 19 instances, I believe, and that in all 
except three instances the rate had been raised. Is that going 
to help the people who produce exportable surpluses? We men 
in the South will join with you men who come from the grain 
section of the North and West and get economic justice for your 
people. We will stand with you if you will stand with us. 
We defeated the bill last session proposing to authorize the 
organization of a monopoly to buy rubber. If that bill had 
passed we would have set the precedent for an international 
pool to buy our cotton and grain and that when rubber was far 
under the cost of production; if we had not stood together and 
defeated that bill we could not have complained if, following 
our example; an international pool had been formed to buy our 
grain and our cotton. But we prevented that. 

All we ask is economic justice for the men and women and 
children who toil in the field, and who produce exportable 
surpluses. Why not? It is the policy of the Government to 
stimulate manufacturing exports. The steel trusts on their 
exportations get a railroad rate, a bonus of 60 per cent. 
The people who patronize railroads have to pay that bonus. 
When the farmer comes to buy an automobile there is a tariff 
of 25 per cent. On a 25-cent knife there is a tariff of 35 cents, 
and thus it runs from the largest to the smallest. The Govern- 
ment compels these farmers to pay a bounty to these manu- 
facturers. No wonder the farmers are in economic distress. 
I do not appeal to prejudice. These farmers are on a free trade 
basis when they sell and almost everything they buy is pro- 
tected. There is no paternalism there you say, but when we 
insist that economic justice be done to the men who produce 
exportable agricultural surpluses in this country, then we are 
charged with advocating paternalism. I want to tell you that 
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Mr. Lincoln made a true statement when he said, “ This country 
can not be half free and half slave.” I tell you that economi- 
cally we can not be half slave and half free. I do not appeal 
to prejudice. Agriculture is an economic slave in this country, 
not a human being on the face of this earth can successfully 
contradict the statement that these producers of agricultural 
surpluses are the economic slaves of industry. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield there? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

I have great respect for the 


Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
gentleman’s opinion. The surpluses are a part of the farm 


problem, a part that has refused to yield to the studies made 
Would the gentleman state how he would get 


on the other side. 
rid of them? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will face the question squarely. 
As long as we are under a protective tariff system, whether the 
amount comes from the Treasury, directly or indirectly from the 
pockets of the people, it all comes from the pockets of the people. I 
would give to the producers of exportable agricultural surpluses 
a compensatory advantage to equalize the disadvantage which 
results from the burden which the protective tariff places upon 
them, whether you call that compensatory advantage a subsidy 
or a bounty or a direct assessment upon the Treasury of the 
United States. [Applause.] It is contrary to the most funda- 
mental interests of the American people that agriculture shall 
continue to rest under an economic disadvantage in the country. 
[Applause.] There is nothing more valuable to a nation than 
the ability to feed and clothe its own people and to preserve a 
surplus beyond current necessity. I do not ask that anything be 
given them by the Government beyond that which the Govern- 
ment compels them to contribute as a bounty to the manufac- 
turers. All I ask is that a part of what the Government forces 
them to pay be returned, so that agriculture may have a fair 
chance to remunerate those engaged in its business, as fair a 
chance as industry, and let the economie laws which govern 
control the shifts of effort and of profit. 

What do automobiles and palaces and all the things that are 
developed in the cities mean when a hungry, crazy mob surges 
down the streets of your great cities? We have entirely lost 
the relative value of things in this country. Why is it not as 
just to give to the producers of exportable surpluses a bounty, 
if you want to call it such, as to have the Government compel 
these farmers to pay a bounty to the manufacturers? Answer 
me that. I am talking about plain, ordinary, 100 per cent 
common, human justice. Nobody can answer it. Not a human 
being on the face of the earth can challenge the economic or 
governmental justice of that proposition. 

I pass to another question and lay down this proposition, 
that it is more valuable to a nation to have a large percentage 
of its people pursuing the productive vocations of the fields 
than it is to have them crowded together in great, congested 
centers of population. Is that sound? 

If those two propositions are sound, then why in the name 
of common sense will we adopt the policy embodied in these 
two bills that will drive these producers of exportable sur- 
pluses from the fields). Where are they going and what will 
they do when they get there? They will work in the cities as 
unskilled laborers, these men who live out in the fields, these 
men who are producing $1,500,000,000 of our exportable sur- 
pluses. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Now, gentlemen, I have found 
this out about this House. We are partisans in a sense, and 
we are selfish, possibly, in a sense; but I have never seen the 
House of Representatives yet when it felt that a situation chal- 
lenged it to be statesmanlike that it was not able to measure 
up to the challenge of that responsibility. 

I am speaking to you in great earnestness this morning. I 
feel as deeply as I am able to feel the economic injustice of the 
policy of this Government, and I feel, gentlemen, that that 
policy of economic injustice will bring its penalty upon the 
people who are responsible for it. I declare to you—and I am 
backed by everything in history—that that nation is strongest 
which has the largest percentage of its people following the 
productive vocations of the country. I declare to you—and I 
am supported by every line of human history—that great cities 
do not add to a nation’s strength. They are a tax upon its 
vitality. I would not say a word against the legitimate in- 
terests of the great cities. I live in a sizable city that is po- 
litically dominant in my district. I have no prejudice when I 
state these propositions. But I tell you that that economic 
policy which will drive these free and independent men, women, 
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and children who are living out in the fields of this country— 
the men, women, and children who produce the food and clothing 
material for this Nation and whose products bring back 
$1,500,000,000 annually to our balance of trade; the men, women, 
and children who are driving the wolf from the door—I tell 
you that a governmental policy which would deliberately drive 
those men and women from those fields until there is no sur- 
plus produced and make them hired men and women in the 
great cities is a damnable policy. [Applause.] Let these men 
and women have a fair chance. Let nature take its course. 
That is all. 

There are a lot of things happening in this country, friends, 
that mean serious times for the future. There is concentration 
everywhere; concentration of property; concentration of wealth 
and the subjugation of the people to great groupings under a 
* single management. This country can not remain a free coun- 
try when it is supported by a Nation of the sort of hirelings to 
the sort of masters who are coming into power under a policy 
and a political philosophy of the sort which finds expression in 
this so-called farm-relief program. 

I do not reflect on the men who are employed. But I do not 
welcome this modern development of a few masters. Men fight 
for their firesides and homes as they will not fight for a board- 
ing house; men fight for property when they own it as they will 
not fight for property when they are hired men. This new thing, 
of which this policy is a part, is called cooperation. It is a de- 
lusion. Cooperation signifies equality in relationship, to judg- 
ment and independence of action. It is not cooperation, my 
friends. It is economic and industrial feudalism. These men 
who can think only in the terms of commerce are not good 
friends of the interests which they represent. 

We are moving too fast in the direction in which we are 
going; we are approaching a crisis; and we know that in the 
great crises of the past—listen to me, you men who are repre- 
senting the wealth of the great cities, listen to me in this one 
closing statement—you know that in the great crises of the past, 
when governments and civilizations have been put to the supreme 
test, that if governments and civilizations have stood, it has 
been largely because of the conservative strength of the country ; 
and now we come in these two bills and write across their pages 
a declaration of economic and governmental policy that would 
drive these producers of exportable surpluses from their homes 
into the industrial cities of this country. Can you not read the 
signs of these times? Listen to me; is not this true? Are we 
not stronger economically by reason of the fact that we ask no 
nation to furnish us with bread for our people? Are we nof 
as an ally and from every standpoint stronger because as a 
nation we can feed not only ourselves but those who stand with 
us in battle? We all hope there will never come another war, 
but think of our contribution in the last war by reason of the 
fact that the men who are despised in this bill were producing 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat to help feed our allies! [Applause.] 

My time has expired. I thank you very much for listening to 
me. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
ngain expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALLGoop]. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I come to-day 
to speak in behalf of the 6,000,000 farmers in the United States, 
representing 30,000,000 people, and also in behalf of 75,000,000 
more consumers in our towns and cities. 

I realize that the Republicans, with a majority of 102 Mem- 
bers in this House, are able to force through almost any char- 
acter of legislation they wish to pass, and it seems they 
are determined to pass this tariff measure; and it is possible 
under the rules of the House for them to pass the bill even 
without a roll call; and therefore, in order to make it known 
that I am opposed to it, I am taking this opportunity to speak 
against it. 

This measure has been brought into the lap of this Congress 
by deception, because this session of Congress was called for 
the sole purpose of equalizing agriculture with industry. This 
is what the President said and this is what the newspapers of 
this country heralded far and wide. Yet a little group of New 
Icngland protectionists have brought this measure here, not in 
behalf of agriculture, not to equalize agriculture with industry, 
but to further protect industry in this country. 

Therefore I say that you have deceived the farmers of the 
country, and you have deceived the consumers of the country, 
because the farmers and the consumers are not looking to this 
Congress for such a measure as this. 

This bill can best be compared, because of its far-reaching 
tendencies, to a sea animal Ihave in mind. You have more than 
a thousand schedules in the bill and you have raised more than 
900 of the 1,000 schedules, which raises will bring an increased 
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cost of living to the entire American people if this bill becomes 
alaw. This tariff tax will reach down into the pockets of every- 
one in this country and can best be compared to an octopus, a 
greedy sea monster, with its tentacles reaching down into the 
hard-earned savings of the American people and raising the cost 
of living upon the consumers of this country. 

The farmers of this Nation need help and not increased taxes. 

Statistics from the Department of Agriculture show that the 
income of the farmer has been increased 31 per cent since 1914, 
but while the income of the farmer has been increased 31 per 
cent his outgo or his cost of living has been increased 71 per 
cent. So you can see that the farmer is getting the worst end 
of the economic situation. It is like the old question that was 
asked me when I was a boy. If a frog is in a well and he jumps 
up 3 feet in the daytime and falls back 7 feet at night, how long 
will it take the frog to get out of the well? 

This is the condition that is confronting the American farmer 
to-day. He is down in the well of despair, he is in gloom and 
in debt, and every time he comes out of debt $31, under the 
economic condition that is confronting him, he is going in debt 
$71. These are the statistics, these are the facts that can not 
be denied, and yet you come here and Jet a committee that is 
controlled by a little group of New England protectionists 
write this bill. If I were a Republican Congressman from New 
England, of course I would vote for this bill, but I do not see 
how a Representative from the South or West, whether Republi- 
can or Democrat can support it, 

In my opinion it will prove a boomerang to the Republican 
Party. It will come back on you two years and four years 
from now and you will have to answer to the American people. 
We Democrats have been attacking you from long range. We 
have been attacking you with your handling of the oil reserves 
of this Nation. We have been trying to defeat you by hollering 
fraud from a long distance, but we have not been successful 
with it; but you just wait. Wait until this bill is passed, if 
it is passed, and it reaches down into the pockets of every con- 
sumer of this country, and two years from now you Repub- 
licans will hear from it. 

Why do you let a small bunch of New England protectionists 
come here and write this iniquitous measure and put it upon 
the backs of the American people? Because the masses of Ameri- 


can people are unorganized, and the great majority of them are 
poor, and not able to contribute to campaign funds, but you 


will make rich a few monopolists by this tariff bill who will 
be able to put up the millions necessary for a national com- 
paign. It seems to be the Republican idea of a tariff that you 
can tax the people to make them prosperous. 

Do the industries of this Nation need this bill? 

The Manufacturers’ News of Chicago has just published some 
statistics which show that the major industries of this Nation 
do not need further protection. These statistics show that for 
the year 1928 their profits were more than they were in 1927. 

They show that the automobile manufacturers made 19 per 
cent more profit in 1928 than they did in 1927, and that the 
manufacturers of automobile accessories and parts made 60 per 
cent more profit in 1928 than they did in 1927; that the manu- 
facturers of brass and copper made 56 per cent more profit; that 
the manufacturers of building supplies made 1.87 per cent more 
profit; that chemical manufacturers made 30 per cent more 
profit; that drug manufacturers made 15 per cent more profit ; 
that manufacturers of food products made 14 per cent more 
profit; that hardware manufacturers made 20 per cent more 
profit ; that steel and iron manufacturers made 33 per cent more 
profit; that machinery tools manufacturers made 21 per cent 
more profit; that metal products made 31 per cent more profit ; 
that mining and smelting made 43 per cent more profit; and 
that oil refiners and producers made 94 per cent more profit. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman mentioned min- 
ing and smelting. I assume that he does not mean coal mining? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. No; not coal mining, because you have 
failed to put a tariff on oil; you have taken care of the Rocke- 
fellers. Oh, yes; the oil interests of our country own vast oil 
properties down in Mexico and you let their oils come in free, 
which oil comes in direct competition with coal and helps ruin 
the price of American coal. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman and his 
party vote to put a tariff on oil? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Oh, I have heard that cry before. Your 
party is in control; why do you not place a protective tariff 
on oil? 

I think that a great economic question such as this is should 
be nonpolitical. I believe that any question that affects the 
cost of loving of the American people as does the tariff should 
be nonpolitical, 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I yield. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. It has been ably pointed out 
to-day by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumMNers] that the 
policy of the present tariff and the farm relief bill is to give 
the farmers only the American market and suppress the sur- 
plus and give the manufacturing interests the markets of the 
entire world. Now, the question I want to ask the gentleman 
is, Can the farmer ever be put on a parity with other enter- 
prises as long as he is restricted to the home market while 
the automobile manufacturer and other manufacturers have 
the world market? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Never in the world. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. To my mind the two bills are 
designed to put agriculture on a lower level than agriculture 
has been heretofore. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I thank the gentleman from Georgia for his 
contribution. I was out in the corridor a while ago and over- 
heard a Republican colleague refer to the debenture as a bounty. 
It seemed like the word “bounty” was such that he could 
hardly bear to mention it. I must say that I do not see much 
difference between the debenture and a tariff. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. A bounty in the form of a 
tariff generally helps the manufacturers and a bounty as now 
proposed by the debenture plan would help the farmer. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. 

The Federal Reserve Board reports that in the entire history 
of the United States the output of the factories for first quarter 
1929 has been more than at any other period, and yet here you 
are under this bill building higher tariff walls. 

I have shown there is no justification for a tariff of this 
character. Oh, well, I heard one speaker say, it was to pro- 
tect.the American people. He said he was patriotic and wanted 
America first. That reminds me of back in 1898 we went to 
war with Spain because Spain had her iron heel on the neck 
of Cuba. Cuba was our neighbor. Spain was crushing out the 
lifeblood of Cuba, and so the American Congress declared war 
against Spain. We sent our best men to Cuba to fight for her 
independence. One of your great leaders, Theodore Roosevelt, 
offered his services and his life, if need be, for the political 
solution of that problem—the freedom of Cuba—yet you Re- 
publicans come here 30 years after that time and are satisfied 
to put our Government’s heel on the neck of Cuba and at the 
same time put the Government’s heel upon the necks of 120,000,- 
000 people in America in order to maintain a few monopolies 
in this country. I can not understand this kind of reasoning. 
If Cuba was good enough to fight for in 1898 it seems to me 
we ought to be fair enough to her to-day to give her a chance 
for her economic life. 

But let us leave Cuba out of the picture and return to America 
and see what the passage of this bill as it is now written will 
mean to our people. It is my opinion that the tariff on sugar 
will cost every family on an average of from five to ten dollars 
a year. This bill also increases the prices of farming imple- 
ments, of leather goods, glass, brick, shingles, furniture, clothing, 
and practically every manufactured article that the farmer has 
to buy. Unless the sckedules are restricted so as to protect farm 
products only, I fear that it will more than offset the benefits 
that the farmers will receive from the farm relief measure. I 
have lost faith in the House of Representatives as far as tariff 
legislation in behalf of agriculture is concerned, and if the Demo- 
cratic Senators and the progressive Republican Senators do not 
defeat this measure or amend it from beginning to end, the cost 
of living will continue to be increased upon the peoples of this 
Nation whether they live on the farm or in towns and cities, 

Like Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, said: 


If I thought more of my party than I did of my Government, I would 
vote for this measure because, if passed in its present form, it would 
do more to destroy the Republican Party than anything that has ever 
happened. 


If the Democrats can stop the passage of this measure it will, 
in my opinion, render the greatest service that any minority 
party has ever accomplished for the people of this Nation. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, for one who believes as I do, 
that a high protective tariff is more or less legalized robbery 
designed to help one class reb another, I must say that the 
future does not look very bright. We are now face to face with 
one of the great and overshadowing problems out of which have 
grown most of our troubles, even that of the Civil War. 

The logic of John C. Calhoun, that great statesman from 
South Carolina, has never been answered, when he opposed, even 
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to the point of nullification, the imposition of a high protective 
tariff for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many and 
in violation of the Constitution of the United States 

If it had been known at the time our Government was formed 
that this policy would ever be adopted, the Constitution of the 
United States would never have been adopted by the thirteen 
original States. 

You men from the North, and a great many from my section 
of the country, have been taught that the Civil War was fought 
solely because of slavery and secession. But back of all that 
this great economic question was at least as great, if not a 
greater influence, in bringing about that struggle and carrying 
on the fight than either slavery or secession. 

If you will pardon me, I shall read to you from a speceh 
made on this floor on January 12, 1847, at page 94 of the Rec- 
orp, in defense of the right of secession by one of America’s 
great men, who has long since passed to the Great Beyond, 
Abraham Lincoln. In discussing the right of Texas to secede 
from Mexico Mr. Lincoln on this floor, as a Representative 
from Illinois, said: 


Any people anywhere, being inclined and having the power, have 
the right to rise up and shake off the existing government and form 
a new one that suits them better. This is a most valuable, a most 
sacred right, a right which we hope and believe is to liberate the world. 
Nor is this right confined to cases in which the whole people of an 
existing government may choose to exercise it. Any portion of such 
people that can may revolutionize and make their own, or so much 
of the territory as they inhabit. And more than that, a majority of any 
portion of such people may revolutionize, putting down a minority, in- 
termingled with or near about them, who may oppose their movements, 
Such minority was precisely the case of the Tories of our own Revo- 
lution. It is a quality of revolution not to go by the old lines or the 
old laws but to break up both and make new ones. 


In other words, long before the great crisis of 1861, Mr. Lin- 
coln himself had advoeated the policy of secession and sus- 
tained that right in the people of Texas. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he said, in quoting his own words: 

I have no purpose directly or indirectly to interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. 


He had already approved the principle of secession. He 
admitted that he had no right to interfere with slavery in the 
Southern States. Horace Greeley was saying, “ Let our erring 
sisters go in peace.” But there was this great economic problem 
that is to-day giving you people from Maine more trouble than 
any question you have had in many a day. The question of 
secession did not disturb New England. In 1814, when Andrew 
Jackson was leading that invincible band of southern soldiers 
to New Orleans, they had met at the Hartford convention for 
the purpose of seceding from the Union, and that at a time 
when we were at war with a foreign power. 

They cared nothing about slavery; they had sold us their 
slaves and spent the money. The “moral” side of slavery did 
not shock them so long as they were selling slaves and getting 
the money for them. And my experience has convinced me 
that no “moral” question would influence the predatory in- 
terests who are the sponsors and chief beneficiaries of this 
tariff legislation. 

But when the South finally seceded, it dawned upon those 
tariff barons that if the southern Confederacy were estab- 
lished it would grow into a rich and powerful country, with 
a monopoly on certain raw materials which the New England 
manufacturers had to have. They realized that they would 
be unable to plunder the people of an independent country 
through a high protective tariff, as they are plundering the 
great masses of our people to-day, and therefore threw all of 
their strength behind the administration during the four long 
years of bloody war. 

If the emancipation proclamation had been issued the day 
of Mr. Lincoln’s first inauguration, there would have been such 
a revolt against it in the North as would have almost disrupted 
the Federal Government, as it then stood, and the chances are 
that there would have been no Civil War. If there had been, 
it possibly would have ended with the first battle of Bull Run 
by the independence of the Southern States being recognized 
throughout the world. 

The South would have gone on her way in peace. In the 
eourse of time they would have freed their slaves, and would 
possibly have ultimately come back into the Union with an 
understanding that their constitutional rights should not be 


trampled upon as you are to-day trampling under foot the most 
sacred principle of government in the passage of this high 
protective tariff bill, which is designed to rob the masses for 
the benefit of the favored few. 
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Government is supposed to be organized to keep the strong 
from oppressing the weak. In the last seven years the very 
purpose of government has been distorted, and to-day it is 
being used to enable the strong to oppress the weak. 

Not satisfied with the lion’s share they are receiving under 
the present tariff law, they come now and attempt to increase 
it and further plunder the farmers who produce the raw mate- 
rials, as well as the consumers of this country. What is the re- 
sult of such a policy? Let us see if New England's fears were 
well founded in 1861. To-day you are building up to the north 
of you a rich and powerful farming country, because in Canada, 
under a reasonable tariff or free trade, they buy their materials 
so much more cheaply and live so much more economically that 
their farmers are growing rich and prosperous,’ while ours are 
facing foreclosures and bankrupicies. 

Listen to this: In 1919 the United States produced 968,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, and Canada produced 193,000,000 
bushels. In 1928 the United States produced 903,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, a falling off of 65,000,000 bushels in nine years, and 
Canada, instead of producing 193,000,000 bushels as in 1919, 
produced 534.000,000 bushels, an increase of 341,000,000 bushels, 
And I predict that if this thing goes on for 10 more years, 
Canada will produce more wheat than the United States. 

With a high-protective tariff on everything our farmers have 
to buy, you have made farming so unprofitable in this-country 
that they are going into bankruptcy here, while on the other 
side the wheat farmers of Canada have prospered and are 
prospering to-day. Yet you have a tariff of 42 cents a bushel 
on wheat for the purpose of fooling the farmers, when you 
know it is not worth the paper it is written on. Wheat was 11 
cents a bushel higher in Winnipeg yesterday than it was in 
Chicago. 

It would be proper for honest Republicans to vote to wipe 
that tariff on wheat from the statute book, because it is a fraud 
and a farce. 

I have heard two distinguished gentlemen from Maine, of 
whom I am very fond, talk about the farmers of Maine raising 
potatoes at a loss and facing bankruptcy. They have to pay 
protective-tariff prices for everything their farmers use. They 
must have warm clothing up there in winter, you know; heavy 
overcoats, and heavy underclothing ; and they have to have good 
houses in order to be comfortable. Your farmers in Maine have 
just as much right to live decently as the manufacturers have 
in Boston, and the potato farmer in Maine can not profitably 
sell his potatoes in the markets of the East, even when they 
have a tariff, because right across the line the Canadians are 
raising potatoes and selling them in competition and at a profit. 
Why? Because the Canadian farmer buys in an open market 
and at reasonable prices. 

My friend in front of me [Mr. Brepy], one of the ablest men 
in the House, said the other day that the cost of producing 
potatoes had more than doubled in Maine in the last seven or 
eight years. But on the other side of the line the cost of 
production has not doubled. It is not much, if any, higher 
now than it was eight or ten years ago. Therefore, those people 
are successfully raising potatoes and shipping them across the 
line and making money, while the gentleman’s constituents in 
Maine are losing money. And they will continue to lose money, 
in my opinion, even if you raise the tariff on potatoes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption there? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I know the gentleman wants to be accurate. 
The gentleman has made a pretty general statement. It costs 
$1.25 to raise a barrel of potatoes in Maine, and when they ship 
potatoes into our market at $1, as they do in Canada, it does 
not take much of a mathematician to see that he is not making 
much money. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman from Maine can salve his 
conscience and vote for this bill, I have no objection; but the 
farmers of this country have a eréat deal more sense than these 
Republicans think they have. There is going to be a rigid try- 
ing out next year. The most intelligent man in the United 
States for his opportunities is the farmer, because he has to 
study every problem, from the protective tariff down, in order 
to live; and when you Republicans go back to the West you 
will find next year a greater spirit of resentment than you 
found in 1922. 

I heard Victor Berger speak on this floor one time. Frankly, 
I never had any sympathy for his views. But once when he 
was making a speech I moved down close to the front in order 
to hear what he was saying, and in one statement that he made 
he set me to thinking. He said, “ You have no socialist party 
in this country now, but the time will come when you will 
have one.” He said, “The reason is that your people, when 
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oppressed, have been able to go out into the open country, like 
the States of Iowa and Nebraska and Minnesota and Kentucky 
and Missouri and the great West, and there they have wrung a 
living from the ground—a very poor living at times it is true— 
but they have been able to make it.” He said, however, “If 
these policies are continued, the time will come when they can 
not do it. You will have great hungry masses in the cities 
clamoring for bread, men out of work, with no means of making 
a living, who can not go into the open country and make it. If 
these policies continue,” he said, “the time is coming when 
you will have the same conditions they have in Europe.” 

He was simply sounding a warning to the American people 
which Congress had better heed. 

You have attempted to build a Tower of Babel, a tariff tower, 
into the realm of economic safety for the favored few, and you 
have now reached the confusion of tongues. 

The gentleman from Maine talks about potatoes produced 
in Maine, the birthplace, almost, of the Republican Party, and 
of a high protective tariff. He says that his people are being 
ruined, that it costs twice as much to raise potatoes now as 
it cost heretofore. Your tariff on wheat is not worth anything, 
neither is your tariff on corn. 

You export more corn than you import. Corn is lower to-day, 
and wheat is lower to-day on the Chicago market than it has 
been since 1914. You are selling those things in the open 
market and at pre-war prices, and yet you called Congress 
together pretending to help the farmer, but you pile upon him 
an almost unlimited burden in the shape of high protective 
tariffs on the things he has to buy. 

One gentleman, Mr. Mouser, from Ohio, made a speech the 
other day that was most amusing. I was in Mr. Movuser’s dis- 
trict last year and men told me they were selling farms under 
foreclosure for less than half the appraised value five years 
before. They are doing it in all those Western States. Mr. 
Mouser appealed to us to pass this tariff bill to help the farmers. 

You propose to put a higher tariff on sugar, to raise the price 
of living to all the American people in order to help 140,000 
people in this country and at the same time make more prosper- 
ous, perhaps, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and Hawaii 
at the expense of the great masses of the American people who 
use sugar. Yet they tell us that, even with the tariff they have, 
sugar is cheaper in the United States than it is in foreign coun- 
tries and cheaper now than it was in pre-war days before your 
present tariff law was passed. 

You propose to raise the tariff on lumber, and in that you are 
backed by those people who hold cut-over lands, who are try- 
ing to turn them over to the Government, under the pretense 
of having them reforested, in order to escape taxation. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. What conclusion does the 
gentleman reach from the statement he has just made that 
sugar is selling cheaper in the United States than in Europe? 
Is it that the United States is a better market than Europe? 

Mr. RANKIN. I was repeating the statement made by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] as best I could. 
I reach the conclusion that the tariff on sugar is ineffective 
and that it would be unwise to increase it. 

Some farmers are asking for the crumbs that fall from the 
table. They ask you to put a tariff on hides and even those 
of you from the farm States have not the courage to vote for it, 
because the shoe manufacturers and the powers that be in your 
party are against it. I went down town the other day and 
priced a pair of shoes that had less than a dollar’s worth of 
leather in them and the labor that went into them did not cost 
$1.25. They shoved those shoes on the counter and asked me 
$10 for them, and yet the next morning I received a letter from 
those same shoe people protesting against a tariff on hides 
because they said it would raise the price of hides $100,C00,000 
in the United States. They added, however, that it would not 
help the farmer but that it was in the interest of the packers. 
Have you Republicans not learned any packer sense yet? Do 
you not know that if the packers would get $100,000,000 out of 
such a tariff they would be packed around the doors of the 
Ways and Means Committee asking for such a tariff? 

The object of the recent trip to South America was to encour- 
age trade in order that the tariff beneficiaries might ship their 
manufactured articles down there, where they are selling them 
cheaper than they are in Maine, and import free raw materials. 
That is what they wanted and that is the reason they do not 
want this tariff on hides. 

You have gone on with this proposition to where the time 
has come when the American farmer can not continue to live. 
You have reached the saturation point with your manufactured 
articles. You have got to where you can not sell what you 
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make. The other day a man from a neighboring State said to 
me, “Something must be done.” He said, “You can go 
throughout my district and never get a cinder in your eye.” I 
asked what he meant, and he said, “I mean, we have so many 
manufactured goods on hand that we can not sell them; 
therefore our factories have been shut down and our people are 
out of work.” I heard a Congressman from West Virginia, a 
great coal State, say that the output of his county was worth 
$71,000,000 a year a few years ago, while to-day a coal mine 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars is sold for the taxes. 
They say people will not buy coal lands because they can not 
afford to pay the taxes and lose. What.is the matter? You 
have gone on and on until the rest of the world has recuperated 
from the World War. They are manufacturing their own ma- 
terials and you can not unload these manufactured goods on 
them. And remember, that these American manufactured 
goods are sold cheaper in every other country in the world than 
they are in the United States. Strange to say, the farmers, 
the people you say you want to help, are the people who do not 
get any relief under these schedules; that is, the wheat grower, 
the corn grower, the man who grows oats and barley and those 
things, that you pretend to protect in this tariff bill. You do 
not even go through the mockery of pretending to help the 
cotton farmer. 

Read the schedules contained in this bill and you will find 
that it will not better the farmer’s condition one particle. 

The farmer will not be as able to buy next year as he was 
last, and if your bill is effective at all, manufactured articles 
will be much higher. 

You asked the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuMNERs] how he 
would correct this situation. I will tell you how I would cor- 
rect it—just as the American people expected you to correct it— 
and that is to revise the tariff downward; bring down the price 
of the commodities the people have to buy. You not only refuse 
to do this but you ignominiously dodged a vote the other day 
to even give the farmers a part of the tariff through a debenture 
plan. 

No; the high protective tariff in this country is for the pur- 
pose of helping the few to plunder the many. That is what it 
is doing now. That is what this bill is.for. This Congress did 
not come here to help the farmers, and it is not going to help 
them. 


Instead of helping them you propose to pile this extra burden 
upon his back. You remind me of an old negro woman down 


near my home. A negro got drowned in the creek near the 
town in which I lived, and all the negroes in the community 
went out to fish for him the next morning. They got in a 
couple of old, rickety boats and in some way they ran the two 
together and knocked the ends out of both of them, which filled 
the creek with scrambling, plunging, screaming, drowning 
negroes. Old Uncle Alf, one of the victims, was getting along in 
years. He could not swim worth anything, and he knew it, 
and he knew that he was in a very serious situation, so he 
began to plunge and struggle to try to get back to the bank. He 
drifted on down the creek, and every time he came up he would 
get a little nearer to a willow bush that overhung the creek 
bank. Every time he would get a little closer, and he saw that 
if he kept on he was actually going to save himself, while the 
others were drowning. An old negro woman, old Aunt Mary 
Haugen, who was way up the creek, saw him and said, “ Lawd, 
look at Uncle Alf.” She rushed down the creek bank, picked 
up a chunk, pitched it to him, hit him right on top of his head, 
and they never saw Uncle Alf again. 

That is the kind of relief you are giving now when your 
farmers are struggling to keep their heads above the water, 
fighting a losing battle from the Lakes to the Gulf and from 
Maine to Mexico, you come here, and instead of helping him, 
reaching down and giving him a hand and lifting him out, you 
drop this chunk on his head, this raise in tariffs, this raise in 
the cost of commodities that he must have to live—you pitch 
this chunk on his head, knowing that he can not survive the 
blow. 

If you really want to help the American farmer, instead of 
passing this iniquitous tariff bill, let us relegate it to the waste 
basket and pass a law reducing the tariff, bringing down the 
cost of what farmers have to buy, thereby giving some real farm 
relief. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hoge]. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, the 
American people consume sixteen and one-half billion dollars 
worth of food products every year. Almost every item of food 
can be produced in a foreign country, shipped into America, and 
sold at a profit for less than our cost of production. The Ameri- 
can food market is a valuable thing. It belongs to the American 
farmer, A protective tariff says to the foreign producer of 
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food that he can not ship his products into this country unless 
he pays a tax or a tariff to the Government when his products 
cross the boundary line of the United States. [Applause.] 

That is the Republican doctrine of a protective tariff—that 
ee farmer shall supply the American demand for 
ood. 

DEMOCRATIC POSITION 

The Democratic Party, in the last tariff law which it enacted, 
decreed that the American farmer had no special right to the 
American market for food. The Democratic Party opened our 
doors to the cheap food production of the world. The interest 
of the Democratic Party in the welfare of 6,000,000 farmers 
and their families is shown by the fact that at every oppor- 
tunity it has always placed the products of the American 
farmer on the free list. At every opportunity it has given away 
the American market to foreign nations. In 1913 the Demo- 
eratic Party had the opportunity of paying its respects to the 
American farmer, and it did so in the Underwood-Simmons 
Tariff Act. This act declared in words and effect that foreign 
food producers could ship any amount of beef, pork, milk, and 
other farm commodities into America, and sell them here with- 
out the payment of a protective tariff. [Applause.] 

It did not matter to the Democratie Party that the American 
farmer was an American citizen and an American taxpayer. It 
meant nothing to the Democratic Party that cheap foreign 
labor had none of the advantages of American labor. It was 
of no concern to the Democratic Party that every dollar’s worth 
of imported food took the place of food produced in America 
and robbed the American farmer of his rightful market. No 
wonder then, that such a policy ruined the American farmer 
and turned 5,000,000 American workmen out of employment. 

WHAT PROTECTION MEANS 


The bill under consideration provides that before the foreign 
producer can ship his food products into our markets that he 
must pay a substantial tax to the Government for that privilege. 
On cream imported he must pay 48 cents per gallon when the 
cream crosses the boundary line of the United States. On 
butter and butter substitutes the foreign producers must pay 
12 cents per pound; on sheep, $3 per head; on beef, 6 cents per 
pound; on cheese and substitutes for cheese, 7 cents per pound; 
on poultry, 6 cents per pound; on eggs, 10 cents per dozen; on 
wheat, 42 cents per bushel; on onions, $1.75 per hundred; on 
oats, 15 cents per bushel; on apples, one-half to 2% cents per 
pound; on tomatoes, 3 cents per pound; on potatoes, 50 cents 
per hundred; on wool, 24 cents per pound. [Applause.] 

These are only a few of the items of increase. This increase 
will cost the American consumer very little, if anything, and 
the American farmer will be better protected. 

PEPPERMINT OIL 


The present tariff rate of 25 per cent ad valorem on the 
importation of peppermint oil in the United States has not 
protected the American farmer against importation from 
Japan and other nations where labor is paid one-fourth the 
amount that labor is paid in America. In northern Indiana are 
thousands of farmers who produce large quantities of pepper- 
mint oil. For years they have been forced to sell below the 
cost of production, partly because of cheaply produced crops 
in other nations. 

INDIANA PRODUCTION 

The annual production in the United States is near 500,000 
pounds, of which two-thirds is produced in northern Indiana, 
where 30,000 acres are under cultivation. The yield is from 
10 to 60 pounds per acre, the average being in the neighborhood 
of 15 pounds per acre. 

The peppermint growers in Indiana, Michigan, and other 
States of this Union should have the right to the aid of the 
protective tariff to the fullest degree to supply the American 
demand for peppermint oil. The duty should be made three 
times as heavy as at the present time. 

It costs the farmer in Indiana $3 to $3.50 per pound to pro- 
duce peppermint oil. He is occasionally forced to sell at $2 
to $2.50 per pound. That is not a square deal. Much hand- 
work is necessary for the successful cultivation of peppermint 
oil. 

It is very easy to have unfavorable weather to ruin a crop, 
and thus create fluctuation in price. During the last 25 years 
wholesale prices have varied from 75 cents to $30 per pound. 
The crop in Japan alone is two and a half times the American 
crop. In 1925 there were imported 25,123 pounds of pepper- 
mint oil, and in 1926 there were 15,730 pounds of importation. 

In the 10 years last past more than 210,000 pounds of pepper- 
mint oil has been imported into the United States. In 
Australia the producers of peppermint oil are asking a bounty 
from their government in order to compete with American 
producers. Imported peppermint oil is used for making 
menthol, 
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Imports of menthol are increasing and, in addition, there is 
a production of synthetic menthol in the United States, and 
which appeared on the market in 1923. There is a duty at the 
present time of 50 cents per pound on menthol. Menthol is 
imported principally from Japan, and the United States is the 
largest customer of Japan in menthol. Imports in menthol 
reaching a total of 450,000 pounds has been valued at $2,808,000 
in 1920, and 360,000 pounds valued at $1,310,000 in 1927. Syn- 
thetic menthol is used largely for external applications. As 
importation menthol as made from peppermint oil competes 
with it, and as the United States is able to supply the demand 
for menthol without importation, the tariff for menthol should 
be increased to $1 per pound, and on peppermint oil to three 
times the present rate—that is, to 75 per cent ad valorem. 
[Applause.] 

ONIONS 

The Tariff Commission has recently completed a most thor- 
ough investigation concerning the cost of production at home 
and the importation of onions into the United States. As a 
result of that investigation the President of the United States 
ordered that the tariff be increased the full amount authorized 
by the provision for flexible tariff from 1 cent per pound to 
1% cents per pound. This afforded some relief to the American 
farmer, but the facts warrant a higher increase of tariff. 
There are three general crops of onions. 

1. Strong onions, consisting of bulk or domestic consumption. 

2. Bermuda onions. 

3. Spanish onions. 

Strong onions are smaller than Bermuda onions, and are 
globular in shape and highly flavored. In color strong onions 
are white, red, brown, and yellow, the yellow predominating. 
Onions imported from Egypt are of the strong variety and cor- 
respond in appearance with the strongest varieties of domestic 
northern grown onions. 

Bermuda onions which are grown in the United States are 
from seed imported from the Canary onions, and are large, flat, 
and mild. The Spanish onion is a large, globular-shaped onion, 
golden yellow in color, and mild. The total production of 
onions in the United States in 1928 amounted to 1,084,000,425 
pounds. This was slightly under an average crop, but on 
account of the increase of the tariff brought a larger return 
than any crop since 1923. 

The leading States in the production of strong-type onions 
are New York, Indiana, California, and Massachusetts, in the 
production of Bermuda, Texas, and southern California, and 
in the production of domestic Spanish are Washington, Utah, 
and Idaho. For 1927 the production was as follows: 


Total production Pounds 
i I aba slsi hacleitinns anlinmngtalapien einen aeibiaciitiniaaa 966, 200, 000 
Bermuda onions 213, 500, 000 
Domestic Spanish 113, 700, 000 


Strong 
Bermuda 
Domestic Spanish 


$10, 757, 000 


Strong 
ee a ee ee 
Domestic Spanish 


SPAIN AND EGYPT 


The production of onions in Spain is so cheap that the Span- 
ish refuse to permit the Tariff Commission to study the cost 
of production there. However, the best grade of onions grown 
in Spain sell regularly for 20 to 25 cents per bushel at market- 
ing time. The Department of Agriculture of the Government 
of Egypt some time ago stated that the increase of tariff in the 
United States on the importation of onions would work a great 
hardship on the producers of onions in Egypt for the reason 
that Egyptian producers’ object had been to recoup their loss 
in the United States which they had made elsewhere in the 
world in the sale of their crop. The Egyptian production of 
onions is 50 per cent larger than the American production. Im- 
portation of onions has steadily increased since 1918, In 1927 
121,000,000 pounds of onions were imported, and in 1928 125,- 
000,000 pounds were imported. Importations from Spain begin 
in June and continue through the succeeding February, and 
are not in competition with domestic Spanish onions, and to a 
small extent only with Bermuda onions. 

Onions from Egypt arrive in the United States from April to 
July. Domestic strong onions on the market in April and May 
are storage onions from the crop in the preceding fall. From 
April, through June, domestic Bermuda onions are also on the 
market in large quantities. Our total exportation of onions is 
less than one-fourth the importation. The total cost of produc- 
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tion of onions in the United States per pound was found by 
the Tariff Commission to be as follows: 


Cents per pound 
Strong onions 
Bermuda onions 
Domestic Spanish onions 
Delivered at New York, the average cost was found to be 
for— 


Cents per pound 


ORE IN a iisininenc cnr incapanpennnicnn cap pabasmigini caine anes mist ae 
UD CON ate ns agentes ilies nis hs non os col iesillincgdic birt se eitinceineie ans enti 3. 60 
Domestic Spanish onions 


The imported onions, although no better in quality are, for 
psychological reasons, able to command a better price than the 
home-grown onions. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
a ship loaded with onions leaving Spain or Egypt depresses the 
market in America, and forces the American producer ofttimes 
to sell below the cost of production. 

TARIFF NOT SUFFICIENT 

In spite of the increase in the tariff as ordered by the Presi- 
dent, imports into America have increased. High freight rates 
in the central and western part of the country demand a still 
higher tariff than we now have. 

For several years the American producer has been selling 
below the cost of production, while a substantial part of his 
market has been turned over to the foreign producers of onions. 
America has a potential production of sufficient amount to fully 
supply the American demand, and to this market the American 
producer is entitled. The tariff on onions should not be less 
than 3 cents per pound. [Applause.] 


SUGAR BEETS 


Every year the American people spend $800,000,000 for sugar. 
This sum is equal to 60 per cent of the value of the cotton crop, 
or 85 per cent of the wheat crop and three times the tobacco 
crop. 

The experience of the American people with the price of sugar 
has been that under a low tariff the importers, by lowering the 
price, put the American sugar-beet producers out of business. 
Then the importers raise the price to three or four times what 
the price of sugar should be and the American people are forced 
to pay the bill. 

Sugar beets are being grown on a commercial scale for 102 
factories, in the following 19 States: Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, Washington, and California. 

In the last 20 years the country’s output of beet sugar has 
nearly doubled. 


Total production of beet sugar, United States 
{From table 395, p. 957, U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 


Short tons 


Wyoming has only begun to develop its beet-sugar industry. 
There are three new factory sites in that State which, under 
favorable conditions, will shortly have new sugar mills, Wheat- 


land, Powell, and Riverton. Testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee was to the effect that Montana was destined 
for a large increase in beet-sugar development. 

Minnesota has large areas suitable for sugar-beet cultivation. 
The same may be said of Iowa, Wisconsin, South Dakota, and 
North Dakota. 


A MILLION TON INCREASE POSSIBLE 


Colorado, leading producer of beet sugar, has not reached the 
limits of expansion. 

There were more than a score of idle beet-sugar factories in 
1928. If they were reopened, if conditions, whether from an in- 
crease in the tariff or any other cause improved, and farmers 
could grow sugar beets for these plants profitably, there would 
be a material increase in the country’s domestic beet-sugar 
output. 

The possible increase in beet-sugar production in the United 
States would be from 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons within a reason- 
able number of years, if sugar prices were stabilized at a level 
affording the farmers {8 to $8.50 per ton of beets. [Applause.] 

The increase in the rate of sugar tariff, contemplated in the 
pending bill, is not going to increase prices to consumers more 
than a fractional part, if any, of the intrinsic worth of this 
important food commodity. 
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DOMESTIC CANE PRODUCTION CAPABLE OF TREMENDOUS GROWTH 
A possible increase in the domestic cane-sugar industry in con- 
tinental United States is shown from testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee, as printed on page 2952 of the record of 
the hearings of January 21, 1929. 
Mr. Kemper, representing the American Sugar Cane League, 
said in reply to queries from committee members: « 


Florida is just opening up a very large development down there. I 
understand it will not be difficult for them to very quickly increase the 
production to 500,000 tons. I think all of the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas could go into cane. It is a more adaptable climate to cane than 
we have in Louisiana. But no one will put any money in our country 
when you have a fluctuating condition like in the sugar market to-day, 
where a duty of 1.76, which at one time gave reasonable protection, no 
longer does so, 


“Jn the State of Louisiana,” testified Mr. Kemper, “ we could 
produce 1,000,000 tons.” 

Pressed for an estimate of the cane-sugar production for all 
continental United States, Mr. Kemper replied : 

Cane production is already being carried on in portions of Mississippi 
and Louisiana and Georgia. There is no reason why Alabama should 
not grow it and Texas and Florida. I am perfectly sure they could 
probably produce 2,000,000 to 3,000,000, tons of cane sugar in this 
country if they had the market. 

TOTAL BEET AND CANE ON CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES COULD EASILY 
MAKE 2,500,000 TONS ANNUALLY 

We now have a domestic beet-sugar industry producing 1,200,- 
000 short tons of sugar a year. Our domestic cane-sugar pro- 
duction to-day is in the neighborhood of 250,000 tons. It would 
require only about 1,500,000 tons additional to double the output 
of sugar on continental United States. [Applause.] 

There are differences of opinion with respect of the amount 
of possible increase. All authorities agree some additional beet 
and cane sugars can be produced in this country. The pre- 
ponderance of authoritative testimony is to the effect that the 
increase, with no more than reasonable adequate tariff protec- 
tion, could be 1,000,000 tons within 5 to 10 years. 

I need not point out the desirability of fostering such a devel- 
opment from the standpoint of our surplus crops. The dis- 
placement of wheat alone, for example, by increased sugar-beet 
acreage would contribute materially toward this solution of our 
wheat problem. 


PROBLEM OF OUR INSULAR SUGARS AND OF HAWAII 


Some one may ask: If the situation is so promising as to 
make it possible in 10 years to produce the amount required for 
local consumption, would not that create a rather serious situa- 
tion in our insular possessions and of Hawaii? 

The domestic sugar industry as constituted to-day comprises 
the following: 

Beet-sugar production in continental United States, 1,200,000 
short tons. 

Hawaii, 900,000 short tons. 

Porto Rico, 600,000 short tons. 

Continental cane, including Louisiana, 200,000 tons. 

At present approximately 600,000 short tons are expected to 
enter the United States annually from the Philippines duty 
free. If no limitation is placed on Philippine free trade with 
this country her sugar exports to the United States within 
5 to 10 years will be 1,000,000 tons. 

From our continental sugar production and our insular pos- 
sessions, therefore, come 2,900,000 short tons a year, exclusive 
of the Philippines. With the latter added the total is 3,500,000 
short tons. 

Porto Rico and Hawaii have reached the practical limits of 
their cultivated cane areas. Some additional sugar tonnage 
may come from those islands as a result of the introduction 
of better cane varieties. Hawaii, however, has already ex- 
perienced this improvement and Hawaii’s output may truly be 
said to be at its maximum to-day. There has not been a new 
sugar mill erected in Hawaii for 20 years and no new com- 
panies organized for sugar production there. 

Here is the testimony of the represenative of the Association 
of Sugar Producers of Porto Rico, F. E. Neagle, before the 
House Ways and Means Committee: 


Porto Rico has reached practically its limit. It has reached its limit 
in land. Practically all of the cane land in Porto Rico has been in use 
for periods of from 30 to 50 years. There is, because of the nature of 
the island and the mountainous character of the island, only a certain 
amount of land which can be used in sugar production. That land is 
in use. 


Hence any increase in the tariff will not injure our insular 
possessions, Porto Rico and Hawaii. It would not hurt the 
Philippines as long as they have free trade with our country. 
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The Cuban advocates of a low tariff, of course, claim that the 

proposed increase in rates on sugar would benefit the insular 

possessions at Cuba’s expense. 

CONCERNING CUBA—-CUBA WILL NOT BE HURT IF SHE WILL OCCUPY HER 
PROPER PLACE IN AMERICA’S SUGAR SUPPLY 

Even Cuba, if her production is not unduly enlarged as in 
recent years and if her agriculture were more diversified for 
her own good, would still have a market in the United States 
for all the sugar that Cuba should reasonably produce for this 
market. 

In calculating supply and demand factors sight must not be 
lost of the fact that there is a steady increase in world sugar 
consumption and in the demands of the American people for 
this commodity. The average annual increase in sugar con- 
sumption in the United States in the last 100 years has been 
5 per cent. 

Cuba sends us nearly 80 per cent of her annual sugar output. 
She has obtained from the reciprocity treaty benefits greatly in 
excess of the benefits the United States has enjoyed therefrom. 
That was the finding of the United States Tariff Commission. 

I hear a deal of talk that an increase in the sugar tariff 
would alienate the affections of the Latin-Americans for the 
American people. For myself, I have little sympathy for these 
psuedo threats from foreign peoples who are trying to influence 
our farm relief tariff program. [Applause.] 

The tariff has been increased several times since Cuba ob- 
tained her freedom from Spain and since we entered upon our 
recoprocity treaty with that island. Always Cuba raises the 
alarm that if the tariff is increased her sugar industry will be 
ruined. But she has steadily increased her total sugar output 
and the amount of sugars she is sending to the United States. 
Since 1898 Cuba has increased her sugar production 1,400 per 
cent. That does not sound like our tariff policy has been partic- 
ularly hard on Cuba. 

We are telling our farmers to diversify in order to obtain for 
themselves a measure of farm relief. We might tell Cuba the 
same, inasmuch as sugar forms 80 per cent of her total ex- 
ports. In any event, regardless of what so-called international- 
ists may think of my position, I am going to vote on the sugar 
tariff for the best interests of my constituents rather than for 
the welfare of Cuba. 

A VOTE FOR A HIGHER SUGAR TARIFF IS A VOTE TO PROTECT AMERICAN 

CONSUMERS FROM FOREIGN EXTORTION 

In adopting this position I am not forgetting the interests of 
the larger constituency—the American people. 

The effect of an increase in the sugar tariff has been grossly 
misrepresented by its opponents in calculating “ the tax on con- 
sumers.” Fanciful have been some of the figures used in esti- 
mating the cost of the sugar tariff. They have ranged as high 
as $500,000,000 a year. If opponents of the protective tariff used 
like methods on every item in the tariff bill they would approxi- 
mate the “ tariff tax” at a sum in excess of the annual income 
of the American people. 

The fact is that most of these estimates are guesses. They 
err, first, in assuming that every penny of the tariff every day 
in the year is paid by the consumer on every pound of sugar used 
in the United States. The Cubans themselves deny this method 
of calculation in statements that they—the Cubans—must bear 
the increase proposed in the sugar schedule. The bottled bev- 
erage manufacturers, the candy manufacturers, and the refiners 
of foreign sugar put the lie to these weird estimates of what 
the consumers must bear by insisting that the increased tariff 
will fall heavily upon beverage and food manufacturers. 

The household user of sugar accounts for not more than two- 
thirds of the sugar consumed in the United States. As long as 
sugar is used as a “leader” in grocery stores to attract cus- 
tomers, the housewife will buy her sugar without any pyramid- 
ing of profits along the middleman’s way. She will buy it fre- 
quently at cost or below cost. Sugar sirups entering sodas and 
beverages will not, because of any increase in the tariff, cost 
the fountain fans any more than to-day’s prices. Candies will 
not be advanced in price because the sugar tariff is to be 
increased by sixty-four hundredths of a cent per pound. 

And meantinre, with the benefits accruing from a valuable 
cash crop, from hundreds of millions disbursed by the domestic- 
sugar industry annually in the United States, the average con- 
sumer will have a measure of protection from that industry 
against control of sugar in the hands of foreign producing inter- 
ests. I well remember what happened in 1920 in Indiana and 
throughout the eastern portion of the United States. Sugar 
sold at retail for 25 cents and more per pound. It was hard to 
get at the price. The market was in the control of the Cuban 
producers. Nobody can deny that fact. 

The American people in 1920 paid a high price for sugar and 
learned an unforgettable lesson. The American consumer can 
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not afford to be misled by propaganda to the effect that he bears 
the entire tariff on sugar at all times. He should remember 
that he is a producer as well as a consumer; that the entire 
farnr relief question is one of increasing prices the farmer 
receives for his crops; that when the farmers are prosperous 
the city consumer is likewise benefited; that a small increase 
in sugar prices at a time like the present when sugar is selling 
below its cost of production is only just and fair to the sugar 
producers; that low prices in sugar are as rightly to be cor- 
rected as low prices for labor or low prices for the things the 
consumer produces. 
WHO IS “ THE SUGAR TRUST"? 

The source of these appeals to consumer opposition on the 
sugar tariff should make the American people suspicious. The 
pleas are made by the very persons who were a party to the 
robbery of 1920. 

If there is anyone in this assemblage who does not clearly 
understand what is meant by “the Sugar Trust,” if anyone 
thinks that the proposed tariff increase is sought by a Sugar 
Trust to oppress the American consumer, let me put him straight 
on this now. Certain references to the trust and to dishonesty 
in the administration of the sugar tariff in the past have no 
bearing on the demand of beet, cane, and corn farmers and 
American doniestic-sugar producers for a higher rate of duty 
on foreign imports. 

The term “trust,” if it means anything to-day, harks back to 
the American Sugar Refining Co., of New York City. It is 
opposed to the proposed increase in the sugar tariff. There is, 
in fact, no sugar trust in the United States to-day. There is 
no trust in the beet-sugar industry of the United States. Beet 
and cane sugars compete with each other. All sugar companies 
in the United States are competitors. No one controls the sugar 
market, and the nearest approach to control is in the hands of 
those American banks and refiners who own or direct the larger 
part of Cuba’s sugar production. Cuban sugars fix the price the 
American consumer pays. Beet sugar, indeed, sells for 20 cents 
a hundredweight under cane sugar. Were beet-sugar factories 
forced to cease operation by reason of an inadequate tariff 
consumers would pay at least 20 cents a hundred pounds more 
for an equivalent amount of cane sugar. 

MEXICAN AND CHILD-LABOR CONDITIONS IN BEET FIELDS HARDLY PERTINENT 
TO SUGAR-TARIFF ISSUES 

There is much of this washing of dirty tariff linen that is be 
side the point, such as “ the Sugar Trust,” and the publication of 
the worst portions of reports on labor conditions in the beet 
fields. I have not heard, in the demand of certain gentleman 
for a tariff on cotton, for example, that its merit should be 
tested solely on the question of whether or not children chop 
cotton or pick it. I am not aware that the tariff on textiles was 
ever reduced because children worked in textile mills. By far 
more children work in the potato fields, in the vegetable patches, 
in the cranberry marshes of which the gentlemen from Wis- 
consin [Mr. FREAR] may know something, and in agriculture as 
a whole than are at work in the beet fields. And to date no 
one has suggested that farm relief be defeated or that agri- 
culture not be given any consideration in this tariff measure 
because children to the number of millions are at work on the 
farms of this country. 

I am not defending child labor. From the days of the use 
of this term in connection with the exploitation of children in 
factories child labor has been decidedly and justly unpopular 
with the American public. But farm work is not factory work. 
Family labor on farms in which the children properly have a 
place is not child labor as ordinarily understood. 

I would be the last man to tolerate or defend abuses of 
children even in farm work. But I am not ready to accept the 
implication that the school, the State, and the local authorities 
in the different beet-producing districts are grossly negligent in 
preventing abuses. Probably a relatively few cases of abuses 
are always likely to be found in any employment and in some 
families, both in the cities and on the farms. But because there 
may be a few newsboys of tender age contributing to family in- 
comes in Milwaukee I am not ready to accuse the State of Wis- 
consin and its citizenry of a deplorable failure to protect 
children. [Applause.] 

With the attacks on the beet-sugar industry based on its use 
of Spanish-speaking citizens of the United States, the so-called 
Mexicans, I have even less patience. The beet-farm owners are 
not Mexicans. The beet-farm tenants are not Mexicans. The 
beet-factory workers are not Mexicans. The communities 
largely dependent upon the prosperity of the beet-sugar factories 
are not Mexican communities. The consumers benefited by 
lower sugar prices resulting from freedom of foreign control as 
an outcome of having an American sugar industry are not 
Mexicans. 
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Already, the sugar-beet growers are increasingly adopting 
cross cultivation as a method of blocking sugar beets. That re- 
duces by nearly one-half the work in the spring, of blocking and 
thinning the germinated stand of young beet plants. Also, 
mechanical beet harvesters have been the objective of a number 
of inventors. Several are now on the market. The ingenuity 
of Americans will not be slow to develop means of coping with 
the hand-labor situation in the beet industry in the event the 
industry is endangered by a shortage of people willing and 
available to work on the beet farms. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Wmu1Am E. Hvtt. 

Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, an 
adequate duty on molasses in my judgment will do more for 
the relief of the farmer of the Middle West than all of the 
things that you are going to do in this bill put together. First 
of all, corn means more to the agriculture industry in this 
country than wheat and cotton put together. It means more 
than cattle and swine put together. Still, when I look through 
this great volume, this tariff bill of 434 pages, [ find that you 
have less than 10 lines on the subject of corn. Everything 
that you have done for corn in this tariff bill amounts abso- 
lutely to nothing. You have increased the tariff on corn, but 
what does that amount to? Less than 3,500,000 bushels of 
corn are imported into this country, and that does not amount 
to anything. The most important thing that corn can be used 
for in this country has been left out of this tariff bill, The 
thing that I speak about this afternoon is nothing more than 
blackstrap. What is blackstrap? It is the offal of sugar. 
Formerly it was dumped into the sea, because it had no value 
whatsoever. Still, when prohibition came in and you forced 
the corn distilleries to cease operation in Peoria and other 
places—and the farmer was largely responsible for it—at the 
same time you drove the distilling business onto the Atlantic 
coast, and forced the production of alcohol to be made from 
blackstrap. What has been the result? Since that time the 
farmer has lost the sale of 40,000,000 bushels of corn per year. 
All of the money that would have gone into the farmer’s 
pockets for corn, has gone into coffers of Cuba for blackstrap. 
As soon as the prohibition law was passed, these financiers 
from New York bought up the old distilleries in Peoria, Pekin, 
and other points, and for what purpose? So they could pro- 
tect themselves against the very thing that I am asking of you 
in this tariff bill, that is, a tariff on blackstrap. They own the 
distilleries at Peoria, Pekin, Terre Haute, and Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., and they also own the distilleries along the Atlantic 
coast. They now say to you that they can not operate a corn 
distillery because they are not equipped for that, but that is 
not true. There are several distilleries equipped to make 
alcohol out of corn, if they want to use them. 

Mr. MICHENER. Who owns those distilleries? 

Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. Most of them are owned by the 
same people who own the molasses distilleries. Part of them 
are not. 

Mr. MICHENER. If they are, then it would be up to these 
same people to open those distilleries. 

Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. Pxactly so, and if you put a 
tariff of 8 cents on blackstrap they will go out there and open 
them all up. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will they open them with a tariff of 2 
cents? 

Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. No; they must have an 8-cent 
tariff. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is the 2-cent tariff of any value, so far 
as distilling is concerned 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. No. I was in the last campaign, 
and I know what the situation is in Iowa and Illinois in the 
farming districts. You told the farmer that you would come 
here and help him with a tariff bill, and instead of that you 
have helped everybody but the farmer. If you go back home 
and do not do something that will protect corn by these 
rates, you will hear from the farmer at some future time. I 
come here pleading for the corn farmer, because that is the 
biggest agricultural crop in the United States. Put 8 cents a 
gallon on Cuban molasses and you will put every one of the 
corn distilleries back where they started over 25 years ago 
making alcohol out of corn, an alcohol that is worth at least 
8 cents a gallon more than any other kind of alcohol. I am 
here in the interest of the farmer. I am not now in the dis- 
tilling business, although I was in that business for some 28 
years. Nobody in this House can tell me anything about that 
business. You can not scare me with your synthetic alcohol. 
That is nothing more than a hoax which has been perpetrated 
on the public to keep the tariff off molasses. Even if it were 


true that you could make alcohol out of coal, at least you 
would be making it out of an American product, and you 
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would not be going down to Cuba to get the product out of 
which to make the alcohol. [Applause.] I say to the com- 
mittee as I said the other day, with all due respect to the 
committee, this is one place where you can really help the 
farmer. Why do you not help him? Do not be afraid. There 
is nothing that will destroy the business. I heard a man 
talk on the floor the other day about the alcohol institute. 
He did not even know what the institute is. It is nothing 
more than a price-setting machine. They own the molasses 
and they own the distilleries, and they tell the prohibition 
force where they want them located; they are running the 
whole shooting match. If you do not put the tariff on, you 
will practically raise the price of alcohol, because you leave 
the business in the hands of three or four men; when they 
have such a monopoly on molasses and on the distilling busi- 
ness there is no reason why they should not raise the price of 
alcohol. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I understand that there is contention 
that the 2 cents will be of no benefit to anyone. Would it be 
of any benefit to the sugar producers of this country? 

Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. I think that 2 cents would not 
help the distiller, but you might as well leave it on as long as 
you have got it there. I do not think it will increase it any, 
because these fellows who are going to run the alcohol business 
are going to advance it anyhow. That is a subterfuge. They 
can make alcohol with 12-cent blackstrap to-day at a profit. At 
the present time they are holding the price of alcohol down and 
putting up the price of molasses. They control both. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. If you add 2 cents, as provided in the bill, 
that would add 6 cents a gallon to the price of alcohol, would 
it not? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
would. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then that would mean 24 cents a gallon 
to all the makers of varnish and paints and things like that. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. I do not care to have the gentle 
man make a speech in my time. He can get time and talk all 
afternoon if he desires. If the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Haw Ley] will give me five minutes more I will yield to the 
gentleman. Otherwise the gentleman from Michigan and the 
others must sit down and let me proceed. 

Now, I can explain the situation to you very easily. Adding 
an 8-cent duty to molasses would increase the price of alcohol 
24 cents, but that would not amount to anything, because, with 
a combination as strong as distillers control, these men will 
raise the price 24 cents of their own accord, whether the duty 
is put on or not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman propose to put a pro- 


‘hibitive tariff on blackstrap? 
Right cents on blackstrap 


It might, but I do not think it 


Mr. WILLIAM BH. HULL. No. 
for the production of alcohol only. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How much do you use? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Forty million bushels of corn. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will that raise the selling price of corn? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes; it will raise the price of 
corn; and take care of the wet corn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
minutes more. 

Mr. MICHENER. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM BR. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. How many gallons of antifreeze alcohol 
are used each year? 

Mr. WILLIAM FB. HULL. Forty million gallons, 

Mr. MICHENER. If these figures are correct, it will cost 
the users of antifreeze alcohol about $9,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. But the figures are not correct. 
You will find that the trust has got its combination so fixed 
that they can make alcohol as they please. If you pass this bill 
without putting a duty of 8 cents on blackstrap they will raise 
the price of alcohol anyway. If you keep corn as a competitive 
product you will insure a lower price. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not true that you can make alcohol from 
corn at 90 cents a bushel just as cheaply as by using blackstrap? 
Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. I will say to the gentleman, yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Right there is it not true that industrial 
alcohol can be made out of corn? 


Mr. Chairnran, I yield to the gentleman five 
The gentleman is recognized for five 
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Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. It ean be if you put a duty of 8 
cents on blackstrap. You can make alcohol on the present 
price of molasses now on 90-cent corn. Do not attenrpt to tell 
me how to make alcohol. The gentleman from Michigan may 
know how to make automobiles. 

I am going to close this speech by warning the House that if 
the Members leave here without putting an 8cent duty on 
blackstrap, so as to put corn on an equality with blackstrap, 
there will be trouble for them to face at home. I know what I 
am talking about. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The statement is made that it will add to 
the cost of making alcohol. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Do I understand that the price of all 
these commodities will be increased to that extent, or do we 
go on the theory that the tariff on other products should remain 
the same? 

Mr. WILLIAM FE. HULL. They are just multiplying 8 by 3. 
That is where you get the 24 cents. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MICHENER. And that is all “ bunk”? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes; that is all “bunk.” I have 
been making alcohol for 28 years. I have had synthetic alcohol 
thrown under my nose during all that time, but it never 
materialized. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman tell the House how you can 
make alcohol from corn at 90 cents a bushel for 37 cents a 
gallon? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. Ninety-cent corn with 10 cents 
drawback for feed will make 36-cent alcoho!. They are all 
trying to throw dust into your eyes. I have a whole pocketful 
of their propaganda. It simply does not mean anything. Gen- 
tlemen, here is your chance to put an 8-cent duty on black- 
strap, a foreign product, and then you can go home and know 
that you have done something for the farmer. But if you leave 
it off you will find that you will have left undone that which 
you promised to do. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
prohibition law? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I am not talking about prohibi- 
tion. But if you go home without putting a tariff on black- 
strap you will hear from it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of the committee, I desire 
to extend my remarks by inserting a prepared statement on the 
benefit to be derived from a tariff on blackstrap molasses and 
tapioca flour. 

Industrial alcohol is being produced to-day in almost equal 
quantities that it was produced before the war. One hundred and 
seventy-six million proof gallons of alcohol were produced per 
year on the average of three years—namely, 1926, 1927, and 
1928—as against 178,000,000 average for 1911, 1912, and 1913. 
In other words, they are producing alcohol now within 2,000,000 
gallons as much as they did before prohibition went into effect. 

The opportunities for a still greater increase exist on account 
of the enormous usage of alcohol. Before the war, practically 
all of the alcohol, or the major part of it, was manufactured 
from corn which took from the farmer 40,000,000 bushels of 
corn per year. Since the war, or since prohibition went into 
effect, all of the alcohol, or practically all of it, has been made 
from blackstrap imported from Cuba. Therefore, the farmer 
has lost the sale of 40,000,000 bushels of corn per year by the 
transfer of distilleries of corn in the West to blackstrap dis- 
tilleries in the East. 

There is only one way that I can see whereby the farmer will 
be restored to this market and that is by placing a duty upon 
blackstrap. 

You can hear all kinds of arguments against it. They will 
tell you a duty of 6 or 8 cents on blackstrap will increase the 
price of alcohol 24 cents a gallon and will not bring back the 
use of corn. They have their emissaries here calling on different 
Congressmen, explaining to them how the price of alcohol ad- 
vance would affect the consumer. I will admit it will raise the 
price of alcohol temporarily but, on the other hand, if at any 
year we should have what is known as a large crop of no- 
grade corn, known as wet corn, that corn would be utilized by 
the distilleries for making alcohol, but if you continue the 
policy that is being practiced by the prohibition unit at the 
present time, not allowing distilleries to be built without a 
permit to make alcohol and allowing what is known as the 
Alcohol Trust to-day to monopolize all of the capacity, you will 
then not only destroy what few distilleries you have left for 
the manufacture of alcohol from corn but you will prevent new 
distilleries from being built. Therefore, under those conditions, 
the farmer is in hard luck. 

We have at the present time, five large corn distilleries: the 
Union, the Rossville, the Greendale, the American, and the 
Clarkes (now Industrial Alcohol). All of these distilleries are 


Why do you not repeal the 
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equipped for corn with a capacity of between twenty and 
twenty-five thousand bushels per day but no corn is being 
ground to speak of in any of them. 

Now, let us analyze the United States Industrial Alcohol Co., 
the American Commercial Alcohol Co., the Rossville Commercial 
Alcohol Co., the General Commercial Alcohol Co., and the Pub- 
liker Industrial Alcohol Co. These companies are making prac- 
tically all of the alcohol out of black strap. While they are not 
one organization, they are controlled bya combination and only 
yesterday one of the speakers on the floor spoke of the informa- 
tion that he had received from the alcohol institute. He did not 
explain to the Members of the House that the alcohol institute 
was nothing more than a trust, or the mouthpiece of the com- 
bination that sets the price. There is where all of the informa- 
tion disseminates from under the guise of the alcohol institute. 

Only yesterday I was approached by an emissary of the alcohol 
user, but when I talked to him he did not satisfy me that he 
knew what he was talking about, if he were really talking for 
the user, for this reason: If you pass this bill without putting 
a duty on blackstrap for the purpose of giving the opportunity 
to make alcohol out of corn where it originated, then you put 
your eggs all in one basket. You make a monopoly of the 
alcohol business through the alcohol institute; they control the 
price of molasses at Cuba, and they control the price of alcohol 
in the United States. You take away from the community the 
opportunity of allowing these distilleries, that are equipped to 
make alcohol out of corn by not putting a duty on blackstrap, 
which is a foreign product, and therefore you put alcohol in the 
hands of a few people. They eventually will raise the price. 
The consumer will pay the price, and the farmer will not sell 
the corn. That is the answer to your alcohol situation. If 
you want to help the farmer, here is a chance to give him 
40,600,000 bushels of corn per year by simply putting a duty 
of 8 cents a gallon on blackstrap for distilling purposes only. 
Take the opportunity now while you have got it, my friends, 
in favor of helping the farmer. 

A tariff of 2 cents a pound on tapioca would make it possible 
to use 4,000,000 bushels of corn in the corn-products industry 
that is not being used at the present time, and the reason for 
that is that tapioca is used for starch principally against corn- 
starch. 

At the present time the,market price of tapioca starch is $2.75 
per hundred pounds, while starch made from corn is $3.25. 
With the 2-cent duty on tapioca, it would just about equalize 
the price for cornstarch. 

There have been arguments made that tapioca starch does 
not compete with cornstarch which, in my judgment, is untrue. 
From statistics that I hold I am satisfied that the competitive 
field equals about 68.8, or an amount of corn equal to at least 
4,000,000 bushels. 

It seems to me if you want to help the corn farmer you 
should put a tariff of 2 cents per pound on tapioca for the 
reason that the increase in importation is going up very rapidly, 
and I call your attention to the fact that the first three months 
in 1928 they imported 37,000,000 pounds of tapioca, while in the 
first three months of 1929 they imported 45,000,000 pounds. 
The acreage and opportunities are so great in Java for the 
production of tapioca that it will not be long until cornstarch 
wil! be a thing of the past unless relief is given. 

Sago, which is a starch that comes from the sago palm, is in 
exactly the same class as tapioca as far as competition is con- 
cerned, and the same duty should be put on sago as is put on 
tapioca. 

I want to call your attention to these figures: In 1928 there 
was imported into the United States 55,000 long tons of tapioca 
flour. 

In 1928 there was exported to all of Europe combined only a 
total of 27,500 long tons, or one-half as much as was imported 
into the United States. 

Why such larger imports here? Because this is the most 
favorable market. If you continue to allow this you will cer- 
tainly increase the importation of tapioca flour and decrease 
the use of corn in our corn-products industry. 

Now, if you want to kill off the best industry you have for 
the farmers, leave tapioca on the free list. 

Gentlemen, I have given you my honest thought on two 
propositions. I am sure that if you allow this bill to be passed 
without putting a duty upon blackstrap you will for all time to 
come destroy any opportunity of the farmer selling corn for 
alcohol purposes, because the distilleries that now exist that 
could grind corn will soon deteriorate and be a thing of the 
past. 

If you allow tapioca to stay on the free list you will en- 
courage the importation of tapioca flour from Java to be used 
by the corn-products industry instead of corn, and will even- 
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tually eliminate the use of corn for making starch in this 
country. 

If I were writing the tariff bill I would put an adequate duty 
on each of these foreign products to protect the farmer of the 
United States. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I agree perfectly with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Hawtey] 
that the markets of the United States are for the producers of 
the United States, and that this is a domestic question. No 
matter what foreign countries think about our tariff and the 
tariff duties, it is a question for the people of the United 
States to decide. 

I agree with my distinguished friend from New York on the 
Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. CrowTHEer] when he says 
that the true theory of the protective tariff is that every article 
produced in substantial quantities in the United States should 
have a duty upon it sufficient to equalize the difference in the 
cost of production here and in the competing countries abroad. 

So there is no difference between us in regard to the principles 
of the protective tariff. The only difference is in the applica- 
tion. 

I represent a State, the State of Wisconsin, which produces 
the largest amount of dairy products of any State in the 
Union. The dairy industry is the largest branch of agriculture. 
It produces each year products the farm value of which 
amounts to over $3,000,000,000. This question of a tariff on 
dairy products amounts to more and is more important than 
a tariff on any 50 products you have in your tariff bill. There- 
fore, I think we ought to give this question, if we are here to 
help the agricultural interests in this country, more attention 
than we are giving it. We ought to have a chance on this 
floor, if necessary, to amend this schedule in regard to dairy 
products if the Ways and Means Committee do not amend it. 
It is a question of such magnitude and importance that if a 
judgment adverse to it is made by the committee we should 
have an appeal to the entire membership of the House of 
Representatives. 

I maintain, and I think I can prove to the satisfaction of 
anyone who will listen to me, that the duty on dairy products 
is not sufficient in this proposed tariff bill to equalize the cost 
of production here and in foreign countries. Now, take butter. 
Forty-six per cent of all milk goes into the manufacture of 
butter. Butterfat is the basic product upon which you fix 
your tariffs. We had a tariff under the Fordney Tariff Act 
of 8 cents a pound on butter. A great deal of butter came 
into this country and our dairy industry asked for a higher 
rate on butter. We went before the Tariff Commission, and 
after the commission had sent men all over this country and to 
Denmark, and after we had sent men to New Zealand and these 
different places, facts were placed before the Tariff Commission 
on which they said we were entitled to the full amount they 
were able to give us, which was an increase of 50 per cent, 
a raise from 8 cents a pound to 12 cents per pound. 

The Tariff Commission would have raised it very much more, 
after getting all the facts, if they had been able to do so; under 
the law 50 per cent raise was the limit, and they raised it to 
the limit. That was April, 1926. The commission made a 
mistake in not raising at the same time the duty on cream. 
They left the duty on cream the same as it was, 20 cents per 
gallon, 40 per cent test. Now, every farmer knows that a gallon 
of 40 per cent cream will make 4 pounds of butter, and when 
they raised butter 12 cents a pound they ought to have raised 
the duty on a gallon of cream to 48 cents, four times the amount 
of butter. But the commission left it the way it was, and the 
result was that Canada, with only a 1-cent duty upon butter 
from New Zealand, sent to New Zealand for its butter, and 
Canada consumed the butter and sent its cream to the United 
States and only paid 20 cents a gallon duty on cream, thus 
evading the duty on butter. Now, in that hearing before the 
Tariff Commission the dairy industry of this country produced 
facts which showed conclusively that the difference in the cost 
of producing butter in the United States and in New Zealand, 
Denmark, and other competing countries amounts all the way 
from 16 to 18 and 20 cents a pound, and yet we are only given 
a tariff of 12 cents a pound. 

Let me read from the United 
report. 

The report of the United States Tariff Commission on the cost 
of butter made in 1926 can be found on page 60 of their report. 


States Tariff Commission’s 








1929 


The commission holds that comparing the cost of production of 
butter in Denmark with the cost of production with like or simi- 
lar butter produced in the cooperative or independent cream- 
eries of the United States— 


REPORT 


“If Danish cost was ascertained in Danish currency and converted 
into United States currency there is a difference in the cost of produc- 
tion of 14.95 cents a pound on butter.” 


This does not take into consideration transportation charges. 
Butter can be transported from Copenhagen to New York, where 
25 per cent of our butter is consumed, for nearly half as much 
as it costs to ship butter from Wisconsin and Minnesota to 
New York City. 

An intensive survey was made of the cost of producing butter 
in New Zealand as compared with the United States, and it was 
found that butter could be produced in New Zealand for from 
16 to 24 cents a pound cheaper than in the United States. (See 
itemized report filed before the Tariff Commission by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, March 11, 1925; Wisconsin Bulletin 377, 
published by the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station.) 
Difference in market prices, New York over London, of 92-score butter 
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Weekly prices in Copenhagen and New York, in cents per pound, at par 
of exchange 
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COST .OF PRODUCING BUTTERFAT IN NEW ZEALAND COMPARED WITH TH) 
UNITED STATES 

A comparison of New Zealand and Wisconsin farm costs of 
producing butterfat—for creamery butter making—indicates a 
very much lower cost for New Zealand. Upon the conservative 
estimates in Table 3 of 48 cents per pound to produce Wisconsin 
butterfat and of 32 cents a pound to produce New Zealand 
butterfat, the Dominion cost is only two-thirds as great as that 
of Wisconsin. Yet the New Zealand cost is based on land values 
which are one-half greater than in Wisconsin. 


TABLE III.—New Zealand and Wisconsin farm production costs of 














butterfat ‘ 
Wis- New 

consin ! | Zealand? 

Average size of farm 132 162 

Cows per farm_._...- 18.7 32.2 

Butterfat per farm_......... 3, 641 5, 335 

Butterfat per acre_.............. d 27.6 32.9 

NCEE BOP C0 ac ncakcccnncceasns 194.7 170.0 
Conservative estimate of butterfat cost of production per 

a al a la ta a cents_- 48-60 32-36 

Land value interest or rent as proportion of total cost._ per cent__ 22.2 37.5 

Representative dairy land value.............-.....---.------.-- $150 $225 





_! From data made available in preliminary statement of the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, March 11, 1925, covering the three districts, Barron, Trempealeau, and Waupaca. 
? Based on Dominion statistics and testimony of dairy farmers in New Zealand. 
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This did not take into consideration the freight rates. The 
freight rates from Copenhagen to New York City are lower 
than the freight rates from Wisconsin and Minnesota to New 
York City. Wisconsin dairymen have to pay aimost twice as 
high freight rates. 

Let us consider the difference in the New York price and 
the London price of butter. On October 7, 1926, New York 
prices were 14 cents more than London prices for same quality 
of butter; on October 21, 16 cents; in November, 17 cents, 18 
cents, and 20 cents; and so on right down. I will put these 
figures in the Recorp in my extension of remarks. I will 
show that the price of butter in London and the United 
States differs more than 15 cents, and very often as much 
as 18 cents and 20 cents. 

Now, our State university sent Professor Russell, Dean of 
the Agricultural School of the State University of Wisconsin, 
with Professor Macklin, who is a specialist on this subject, 
to New Zealand, and they made an extensive survey of the 
cost of producing butter in New Zealand. They found that 
the cost of producing butter in New Zealand was from 16 to 
24 cents lower than it was in Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
our other dairy States. This is certainly very good evidence 
and there is not anything to disprove it. Their report is filed 
with the Tariff Commission, where it can be examined. So 
it was conclusively shown that the difference in the cost of 
producing a pound of butter in the United States and in New 
Zealand and Denmark is more than the tariff duty we ask 
of 15 cents a pound. These same specialists made a thorough 
survey of the cost of production of butter in Wisconsin on the 
same plan that they did in New Zealand. 

Mr. ESTEP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. ESTEP. Admitting that the difference in the cost of 
production is about the amount the gentleman has mentioned, 
will he tell the committee how the price in the home market 
ran be affected where there is a domestic production of 
2,000,000,000 pounds and importations of 4,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes; I will be pleased to tell you. That is 
an old argument and is a fallacy. Just listen to this. They 
produce butter in New Zealand for from 16 to 24 cents a 
pound cheaper than we do in our country. A cargo of but- 
ter is sent from New Zealand to London via Panama Canal, 
and it is only about 150 miles farther to go to New York, and 
the butter has an optional bill of lading to London with the 
option of stopping at New York. It comes to New York, and 
before it arrives it is advertised by the speculators in New 
York that a cargo of New Zealand butter at a price of 48 or 
49 cents—which is below what we can really produce it in 
the United States—is coming there. Thiscargoof butter causes 
the market to go down. The New Zealand butter arrives at 
New York. If the butter market is strong, it stops there and 
brings down the price of butter for that time. If the butter 
market is not strong or if the owners of the butter do not 
think it is going to be strong for a short time, they either put it 
in bond or go on to London, but that same cargo of butter has 
the effect of bringing down the price of butter for some time. 

You have got to remember that in the production of butter 
and in the production of dairy products we have only a margin 
of 1 per cent under a surplus. If we had 1 per cent more, we 
would have a surplus; and when it is so near a surplus it 
does not take but a small amount to glut the market and 
materially affect the price, and we know this has been the 
case in the past. 

When you are writing a tariff bill and you are putting a 50 
per cent duty on clothing so that a $30 suit costs you $15 more, 
because there is a 50 per cent ad valorem tariff on it, you do 
not weigh it the way you are trying to weigh the proposed 
duty the farmers are asking for on dairy products. 

The dairy industry, as I said in my opening remarks, amounts 
to $3,000,000,000 a year, and we are entitled to have the same 
rules apply that you have applied on manufactured products 
that you apply on pig iron, hardware, and nine-tenths of 
what the farmer buys; and we know that to-day all the coun- 
tries of the world are producing more dairy products. They 
send their students over to the different agricultural schools; 
they learn the latest methods of producing dairy products, and 
the South American Republics are becoming very efficient im 
the production of these products; and to-day there is a very 
large surplus of dairy products ready to be sent abroad and 
imported into this country. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is the dairy industry in the gentleman’s 
State under present conditions fairly prosperous? 
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Mr. BROWNE. No; it is not. To-day the dairy farmer is 
selling his product for less than the cost of production. Dean 
Russell, of the State University of Wisconsin, after an inten- 
sive study of the subject, has found that it costs 48.6 cents 
to produce a pound of butter in Wisconsin, and it can be pro- 
duced as cheaply in Wisconsin as in any State of the Union. 

Mr. RAGON. Forty-eight and six-tenths cents to produce 1 
pound of butter? 

Mr. BROWNE. 

Mr. RAGON. 
eat that butter? 

Mr. BROWNE. We protect the laboring man against im- 
migration and we protect him in a great many other ways. 

Mr. RAGON. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 

Mr. BROWNE. I want to tell you right here that the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor is in favor of giving the dairy farmers 
a larger tariff duty upon their products than the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

If the gentleman will give me a little more time, I will be 
pleased to yield. 

Mr. RAGON. I can not do that; I wish I could. Let me 
ask you this question. It seems to me that the cost of production 
in your State is higher than it is in others, is not that true? 

Mr. BROWNE. No; we produce dairy products as cheaply 
in Wisconsin as in any State of the Union. There is no ques- 
tion about that. I want to read you just the difference in the 
market price. In January, 1928, there was a difference in the 
market price of London and New York on butter that ran con- 
siderably over 16 cents a pound. 

There is another thing I want to call your attention to, and 
that is that we are manufacturing 294,000,000 pounds of oleo- 
margarine each year, which is taking the place of a great deal 
of butter. 

When we are talking about helping the farmer, why do we not 
go out and help him? When we show that the cost of produc- 
tion of butter in this country is over 15 cents a pound more than 
it is in foreign countries, why do we not put a tariff of 15 cents 
a pound on butter, the same as we do-on other things? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The Tariff Commission found no diffi- 
eulty in arriving at the conclusion to increase the tariff on 
butter simply because of the fact that the prices in foreign 
countries, Australia and Denmark, were sustantially lower than 
in this country by 14 to 16 cents a pound, and therefore the 
Tariff Commission granted an increase in the tariff on butter, 
and yet, in this bill which is before the House at the present 
time, there is no increase for butter over the amount that he is 
now obtaining. 

Mr. BROWNE. 


One pound of butter; yes. 
When is the laboring man going to be able to 
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There is no question about that. 
and Means Committee have not raised the tariff on butter at all. 
The Tariff Commission raised it to 12 cents and undoubtedly 
would have raised it several cents more, but they could not 
do it because they could not under the law go beyond 50 per 
cent of the prevailing duty. 


CHEESE 

There is an inadequate duty on cheese. We went before the 
Tariff Commission on cheese. The President has told us to 
diversify our agriculture products. We have diversified our 
dairy products and we are now making all kinds of cheese that 
are produced anywhere. We have the best of milk and we can 
make any kind of cheese that they can make in any country 
of the world. We are making Swiss cheese and our dairymen 
went before the Tariff Commission and upon a due hearing, after 
taking a long time to consider it, the commission raised the 
tariff as much as it could on Swiss cheese and gave us a rate 
of 7% cents a pound. What does the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee do? They lower it. They take off one-half cent a 
pound on Swiss cheese, which is an industry we are trying to 
build up, and every year for the last two or three years the 
people have been importing more Swiss cheese and manufactur- 
ing less. To-day we are manufacturing and producing in the 
United States not quite half the Swiss cheese we use. 

Some of our friends say that the imported Swiss cheese is 
better than the domestic cheese and it does bring a higher price. 
Our Agricultural Department, however, has analyzed it and I 
will put in the Recorp their report that domestic Swiss cheese 
is just as high in nourishment and tests as high, if not higher, 
than other cheese imported from foreign countries. Do you 
want to build up that industry? If you do we must have a 
sufficient tariff. 

Now, we are manufacturing Italian cheese and Roquefort 
cheese ; they take more work, more hand labor than the common 
American cheese and we have got to have a higher tariff. We 
can not compete with a tariff of 7 cents a pound. If you are 
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going to protect industry why do you not protect the dairy 
products which is the largest part of agriculture. We have 
22,000,000 cows in the United States and over one and one-half 
million farmers who are dependent on the dairy industry. 
Dairying keeps up the fertility of the soil. Dairy farming is 
the only salvation of agriculture. It would have been a 
decadent industry without dairying. When wheat and grain 
and corn did not pay, many from those branches of agriculture 
went into dairying which will soon fall with the rest of agri- 
culture if we do not treat it fairly and give it adequate pro- 
tection and the benefit of its own home market; and we have 
got up to the point where we are producing within 1 per cent 
of the surplus. The dairying interests are educating the peo- 
ple by trying to get them to consume more dairy products 
which are the healthiest products the people can use, and yet 
we are all the time allowing the importation from other coun- 
tries that can produce dairy products at a less cost than we can. 
[Applause. j 
PRESIDENT HOOVER CALLS CONGRESS IN SPECIAL SESSION TO HELP 
AGRICULTURB 


We all know that where there is a large surplus of any agri- 
cultural product that a protective tariff will not operate without 
supplemental legislation to take care of the surplus. 

The dairy industry, the largest branch of agriculture, the 
value of its products on the farm amounting to $3,000,000,000 
annually, needs help and can be helped immediately by an ade- 
quate tariff. Over 44 dairy cooperative organizations repre- 
senting 315,787 dairy farms have appeared through their repre- 
sentatives before the Ways and Means Committee and asked 
for a fair increase upon dairy products. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S MB@SSAGH TO CONGRESS 


President Hoover in his first message to Congress spoke as 
follows: 


An effective tariff upon agricultural products that will compensate 
the farmer’s higher cost and higher standards of living has a dual 
purpose. Such a tariff not only protects the farmer in our domestic 
market, but it also stimulates him to diversify his crops and grow 
products that he could not otherwise produce, and thus lessen his 
dependence upon exports to foreign markets. The great expansion of 
the production abroad under the conditions I have mentioned renders 
foreign competition in our export markets increasingly serious. It 
seems but natural, therefore, that the American farmer, having been 
greatly handicapped in his foreign market by such competition from 
the younger expanding countries, should ask that foreign access to 
our domestic market should be regulated by taking into account the 
difference in the cost of production. 


Did President Hoover contemplate a tariff on dairy products 
which would not nearly equalize the difference in the cost of 
production in the United States, Canada, New Zealand, and 
Denmark, our great competitors? When he recommended to the 
farmers that they diversify their industries and would receive 
protection in so doing, did he contemplate that the Ways and 
Means Committee would present a bill which did not raise the 
duty on butter the great basic branch of the dairy industry that 
absorbs over 46 per cent of the milk produced? Which did not 
increase the duty on casein, a by-product of milk, although 8 
cents per pound duty was asked, and did he contemplate that 
the committee would lower the duty on Swiss cheese one-half 
cent per pound? 

We are producing one-half the Swiss cheese that we consume 
in the United States. This brand of cheese is meeting with 
fierce competition from abroad. People seem to think that im- 
ported Swiss cheese is better than domestic, although the ex- 
perts in our United States Department of Agriculture claim 
that our Swiss cheese tests even higher than the imported. 
The Tariff Commission, upon an exhaustive hearing, increased 
the duty 50 per cent and would have increased it more, if it had 
been in their power. Swiss cheese had a duty of 5 cents per 
pound. This was increased to 74% cents per pound by the Tariff 
Commission ; it is now lowered by the committee to 7 cents per 
pound. To equalize the difference in the cost of producing this 
cheese in the United States and Europe there should be at least 
a duty of 12 cents per pound or an ad valorem rate of not less 
than 40 per cent. The importation of this cheese is princi- 
pally from Switzerland, Italy, France, and Greece. The United 
States is now importing 19,066,000 pounds of Swiss cheese. We 
are producing 18,141,000 pounds of Swiss cheese. The last 
three years which we have statistics for, we have dropped from 
a production of 23,457,000 pounds to 18,141,000 pounds. While 
importations of Swiss cheese have increased, these figures show 
conclusively that imported Swiss cheese is gradually undermin- 
ing and driving out of the market our domestic production of 
Swiss cheese, 
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The United States Department of Agriculture make the asser- 
tion which can not be contradicted that our American-made 
Swiss cheese is fully as high in standard as the imported. 

L. A. Rogers, Acting Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
January 29, 1928, states as follows: 


The best of the domestic Swiss cheese is equal in quality to the 
imported and even superior to some of it, especially that coming from 
countries other than Switzerland. 


This bureau has developed methods of making Swiss cheese 
by the use of pure cultures and other improved technic which 
has been adopted in full by a limited number of factories in 
Ohio, New York and in part by most of the Wisconsin factories. 
When this method is followed in full, cheese is produced which 
is equal in every way to the best of the imported. Further, 
Mr. Rogers states: 

The prices of the domestic cheese is controlled by the imported and 
if the tariff were increased so that this price was increased, the produc- 
tion of domestic Swiss cheese would be stimulated and there is every 
reason to believe that the domestic product would in time replace the 
imported both in quantity and quality. 


If part of our milk which now goes into other dairy products 
would go into Swiss cheese it would prevent an over-production 
in these dairy products. On this one variety of cheese if the 
milk it takes to make 19,066,000 pounds of cheese annually 
would go into the production of cheese it would greatly help the 
whole dairy situation. Take American or Cheddar cheese, the 
price in the United States is 44%, cents lower than a year ago 
and 3% cents under five years’ average for this date. 

January 1, 1929, there was in storage in the United States 
68,297,000 pounds of cheese; 20,532,000 pounds more than a 
year ago. 

This is the largest amount of cheese ever held in storage in 
this country, and is viewed with dismay by every cheese pro- 
ducer, because the indications are that prices will decline still 
further before the heavy existing surplus can be disposed of. 
This, of course, will discourage expansion of the cheese in- 
dustry and decrease the possibility of greater diversification 
in agriculture. 

The dairy industry of the country asks that the duty on 
cheese of the American or Cheddar type be increased to 8 
cents per pound, but not less than 40 per cent ad valorem. 
That Swiss or the Emmenthler type cheese be increased to 
12 cents per pound, not less than 40 per cent ad valorem. 
That on Italian cheese and all other types, including all 
process cheese, which require more labor to produce than 
ordinary cheese, 15 cents per pound, but not less than 40 per 
cent ad valorem. That on all cheese substitutes, compounds, 
and by whatever process prepared, 15 cents per pound and not 
less than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The Fordney Tariff Act of 1922 placed a duty of 5 cents per 
pound on all cheese. It did not differentiate between cheese 
and was not scientific and was inadequate. On July 8, 1927, 
the Tariff Commission, after hearings, raised the duty on 
Swiss cheese to 7% cents, as high a rate as they could raise 
it under the law. The proposed tariff bill which we are now 
considering lowers it one-half cent per pound. The interna- 
tional cheese trade has increased very rapidly the last few 
years, European eountries increasing their production very fast. 
The amounts of cheese produced by foreign countries, which is 
being placed on the markets, amounts to over 700,000,000 
pounds annually. Such a tremendous volume of any product 
in international trade is a potential source of importation into 
the United States, and speculators who desire to lower the 
prices in the United States can use this with telling effect. 

CASEIN 

A by-product from milk and made from souring skimmed 
milk should have a duty of 8 cents per pound. It is estimated 
that 10,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk is thrown away an- 
nually ; this might be manufactured into gasein if this product 
had adequate protection. To-day the Argentine dairymen fur- 
nish from 50 to 60 per cent of the casein used in the United 
States. 

Almost all of the South American Republics are going into 
dairying. Their young men are attending the agricultural col- 
leges in the United States, and in a very short time more of 
these South American countries will be strong competitors of 
the United States. They have cheap lands and cheap labor, 
and most of them cheap water transportation to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

PROTECTION FOR FARMER 


Agricultural products of all kinds should have adequate pro- 
tection to enable the farmers to sell their products in our 
splendid home market at a fair profit. Every farmer in America 
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pays out at least 50 per cent of the tax he pays on his land and 
personal property for the support of the schools. Another large 
part of his tax is for good, hard-surfaced roads. His standard 
of living is a great deal higher than that of the rural popula- 
tion of any country of the world. 

We should recognize the change in conditions since the World 
War. In 1922, on account of the education and adoption of our 
modern farm methods, conditions changed, so that, instead of 
exporting to foreign countries $500,000,000 more of farm prod- 
ucts per year than we are importing, the balance of trade in 
agricultural products is many millions of dollars against us. 
The United States Department of Agriculture states that in 
1927 we imported from foreign countries $1,880,104,000 worth of 
agricultural products. 
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POTATOES 


The production of potatoes is an important industry in 42 
States. The Southern States purchase their seeds from the 
Northern States and raise the early potatoes. These early 
potatoes come in competition with potatoes raised in Bermuda, 
Cuba, and Mexico, where potatoes are produced with cheaper 
land, cheaper labor, and water transportation, which is, of 
course, very cheap transportation. The later potatoes pro- 
duced in the Northern and Western States after the southern 
potatoes are consumed come in competition with potatoes 
raised in Canada and European countries. There is always 
a very large surplus of potatoes produced abroad. Germany 
and Ireland and, in fact, most of these countries produce much 
larger quantities of potatoes than they can use. This sur- 
plus can be sent to the Atlantic seaboard by water transporta- 
tion often as ballast for a very low rate of transportation. 

The tariff which we have had of 50 cents per hundred pounds, 
the equivalent ad valorem of less than 30 per cent, is ab- 
solutely inadequate. From 1922 to 1927, importations of 
potatoes have trebled, while the importations of 1926 to 1927 
represent an increase of 281 per cent over the two preceding 
years. 

Every farmer who raises a fairly large acreage of potatoes 
does so with the expectation that there will not be a surplus 
of potatoes in the United States. A little over half the time 
there is a surplus which may be so great that the potato 
farmer does not receive a price nearly equal to the cost of 
production. The other years when there is not a surplus he 
receives a sufficient price to make it fairly remunerative if the 
market is not spoiled by foreign-grown potatoes. The potato 
farmer is asking for a tariff of 50 cents a bushel on potatoes, 
which would insure him a fair price in the years when we did 
not have a large surplus in the United States. It requires a 
great deal of labor and hard work to raise potatoes. The 
cost of raising potatoes and bringing them to market has in- 
creased very much in the last few years. Potato prices started 
to rise the latter part of April, 1929, but between April 30 and 
May 3 over 7,000,000 pounds of Canadian potatoes were dumped 
into New York and other Atlantic seaboard cities, which 
glutted the markets and made the prices drop. If we had had 
an adequate tariff this would have been prevented. 


STARCH 


The district which I have the honor to represent is the 
largest potato district in Wisconsin and, outside of the State of 
Maine, it produces more potatoes than any other district in the 
United States. 

A few years ago 8 or 10 starch factories were built to grind 
our surplus potatoes and the small potatoes and make potato 
starch out of them. These starch factories had a capacity 
for grinding from two or three thousand bushels of potatoes 


per day. A duty of 2% cents per pound was placed on potato 
starch. On account of not having sufficient protection, every 


one of these starch factories has shut down and have not been 
operated for 10 years. Starch from other countries produced 
by cheap labor has been imported into the United States, and 
we have been unable to compete. We are asking for a tariff 
of 4% cents per pound on potato starch. 

Germany raises over a billion bushels of potatoes a year. 
She has numerous starch factories which manufacture potato 
starch. She also has the advantage of cheap water transpor- 
tation. The freight rate on a long ton of potato starch from 
Hamburg to New York is $5.50, while the freight from Minne- 
apolis to Boston, which is less than one-third of the distance 
from Hamburg to New York, is $18.25 a ton. 

The Tariff Commission in 1921 reported that the potato- 
starch industry is declining from severe competition from im- 
ported potato starch. If we had had a reasonable duty upon 
potato starch, we could have used considerable of the surplus 
of potatoes in making potato starch and the potato industry 
greatly benefited. 
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This tariff bill will go down in history as the highest tariff bill 
of any tariff bill ever written. The high duties placed on prac- 
tically all manufactured products by the Fordney tariff bill 
have been reenacted, with two or three small exceptions. The 
50 per cent ad valorem tariff on clothing remains the same. 
This duty on clothing, according to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, amounts to $23.60 upon a $40 suit of clothes. 
That there can be no dispute about this matter, I am herewith 
publishing the letter from the Treasury Department: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
January 19, 1926. 
Hon. Epwarp E. Browns, 
House of Representatives, United Statca. 

My Dear Mr. Browne: I am in receipt of your letter of the 14th 
instant further in regard to the amount of duty which would be col- 
lected upon a suit of clothes made of woolen cloth purchased in Scot- 
land, the value of the suit being $40. 

The department, in its letter to you of the 9th instant, advised you 
that the suit would be dutiable under paragraph 1115 of the tariff 
act, the rate depending upon the value per pound of the apparel, and 
if valued at over $4 per pound the duty would be 45 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad valorem 


Now, that would not convey a great deal of information to 
the average person. But he goes on and says 

If the suit weighs 8 pounds, the specific duty would be 45 cents 
(per pound), multiplied by 8 pounds, which equals $3.60, plus 50 per 
cent ad valorem on the value of the suit, which makes the ad valorem 
duty $20, or a total of $23.60 would be the duty on the suit if 
weighing 8 pounds. 

Very truly yours, 
L. C. ANDREWS, Assistant Secretary. 


I am also giving a schedule of the articles consumed by the 
farmers upon which there is a very high tariff. I am marking 
these exhibits and making them part of my remarks. 

The committee certainly deals very generously with manufac- 
turers of clothing and practically everything the farmer uses. 
Why not be at least fair with the farmers, who are only asking 
that their products be protected with a duty sufficient to equalize 
the cost of production at home and abroad? 

The farmer does not make the prices of the products he raises. 
He is the ultimate consumer. Not being able to make the price 
upon his products, he can not shift his high tax burdens, his 
high freight rates, the high tariff rates on what he consumes. 
Every farmer pays a tax on his farm and on his personal prop- 
erty amounting from two to four times as much as he did 15 
years ago. He pays over 100 per cent more for his tools and 
implements and machinery used on a farm than he did 15 years 
ago. Farm machinery is on the free list, but we all know there 
is monopoly on this business and that excessive prices are 
exacted from the farmer. 

A grain binder 15 years ago cost $150, now it costs him $225; 
a hand corn sheller used to cost $8; he now pays $17.50, more 
than double the former price. A wagon box used to cost $16, it 
now costs $36; a sulky plow which he used to buy for $40 now 
costs him $75. 

Following is a table showing the prices of agricultural imple- 
ments in 1914 and 1929: 


Implements 


Hand corn sheller 

Walking cultivator 

Riding cultivator 

I Ri eticadninndemanrecuninn 
Sulky plow_-_ 

3-section harrow. 

Corn planter a 
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Harness, per set 





Practically everything the farmer buys has increased in price 
at a like ratio, while he is selling his products on a pre-war 
basis. In other words, the farm dollar is worth less than 70 
cents to-day compared with 10 years ago. 

The present tariff bill does not lower the tariff on any of 
the following articles which the farmer purchases, in fact, in 


a number of cases it increases it. 


Rates of dut 
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under Fordney-McCumber 


May 20 


Why does not the committee 
deal with agriculture like it does with other industries? 


Tariff Act (1922 


) and Under- 


wood Tariff Act (1913) on articles in which the farmer is particularly 
interested 


Para- 
graph 


Article 


Paint, 
stains. 


pigments, colors, and 


Red-lead pigments_............... 


White lead 


Varnishes— 
cohol. 


-less than 5 per cent al- 


Varnishes—5 per cent or more of | 


alcohol. 
Salt in bags, ete 


Salt in bulk 


Window glass, cylinder, crown 
sheet, glass, polished, less than 
384 square inches. 

Plate glass, cast, polished, not ex- 
ceeding 384 square inches, 

Galvanized wire fencing 

Wire used for baling hay 

Cut nails and spikes exceeding 2 
inches in length. 

Cut nails and spikes not exceeding 
2 inches in length. 

Horseshoe nails 


Wire nails not less than 1 inch in 
length. 

Wire nails less than 1 inch in 
length, 

Circular crosscut and hand saws - 

Saddlery hardware—not plated 
with gold or silver. 

Harness hardware—not plated 
with gold or silver. 

Penknives, pruning knives, etc., 
valued at not more than 40 cents 
per dozen. 

Penknives, pruning knives, etc., 
valued at more than 40 cents per 
dozen, and not more than 50 
cents per dozen. 

Penknives, pruning knives, etc., 
valued at more than 50 cents 
per dozen, and not more than 
$1.25 per dozen. 

Penknives, pruning knives, etc., 
valued at more than $1.25 per 
dozen, and not more than $3 per 
dozen. 5 

Penknives, pruning knives, etc., 
valued at more than $3 per 
dozen and not more than $6 per 
dozen. 

Penknives, pruning knives, etc., 
valued at more than $6 per 
dozen. 


| Hay knives, sugar-beet knives, 


etc., with handles of hard rub- 
ber, ete. 

Animal clippers, valued at more 
than $1.75 per dozen. 

Shears, pruning and sheep, valued 
at more than $1.75 per dozen. 

Pliers, pincers, etc. 

Files, rasps, ete., 7 inches and 
over in length. 

Shotguns, double-barreled, valued 
at more than $25 each. 

Cream separators, valued at more 
than $50 each. 

Lawn mowers 

Machine tools 

Scythes, etc 

Shovels, spades, ete 

Dynamite and other high explo- 
sives for blasting. 

Grass seeds, alfalfa 


Rope, hemp 


Rope, manila 


2% ~—s cents 
pound. 
214 «cents 
pound. 
2.20 per gallon 

and 25 per cent. 
25 per cent 


per 


per 


11 cents per 100 
pounds. 

7 cents 
pounds. 

4 cents per square 
foot. 


per 100 


1246 cents per 
square foot. 
16 cent per pound. 
1 





15 per cent 


1% cents per 
pound. 
4{0 cent per pound. 


34 cent per pound. 


20 pert cent....coccs 
50 per cent 


35 per cent 


1 cent each and 50 
per cent. 


5cents each and 50 
per cent. 


11 cents each and 
55 per cent. 


18 cents each and 
55 per cent. 


25 cents each and 
50 per cent. 


35 cents each and 
55 per cent. 


8 cents each and 
45 per cent. 


20 cents each and 
45 per cent. 


$10 each and 45 
per cent. 
25 per cent 


pound. 
4 —_ per pound. 


| 3 cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 
2 cents per pound. 


4 cents per pound. 
6 cents per pound_- 


.| 15 cents per pound. 


cents per 
pound. 
| 84 cent per pound 


Bags or sacks not bleached, etc... 1 cent per pound 


Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, 
etc. 
Blasting caps 


and 10 per cent. 
fo cent per square 
yard. 

$2.25 per 
sand. 





| 


thou- 





440 cent per pound | 


1913 

15 per cent. 

25 per cent. 
Do. 


$1.32. per gallon, 
and 15 per cent. 
10 per cent. 


Free, 
Do. 


3 cents per square 
foot. 


6 cents 
foot. 
Free. 
Do. 
Do. 


per square 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


12 per cent. 
20 per cent. 


Do. 


35 per cent. 


Do. 
Do. 

55 per cent. 
Do. 


Do. 
30 per cent. 


20 per cent, 
Free. 


80 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


35 per cent. 
Free. 


20 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
Free. 
20 per cent. 
Free. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


3 cents per pound. 
Free. 

5 cents per pound. 
15 per cent. 

1 cent per pound, 


\% cent per pound. 
10 per cent. 


Free. 


$1 per thousand. 





1929 


Duties on articles in which the farmer’s wife 1s partioularly interested interested 
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Para- Article 1922 | 1913 
graph 

211 | Farthenware and crockery, plain../ 45 per cent- sul 35 per cent. 

Earthenware and crockery, paint- | 50 per cent_......-. | 40 per cent. 
ed or decorated. 

212 | China, porcelain, ete., plain. --.-.-- 60 per cent........ 50 per cent. 

China, pore elain, etc., painted or | 70 per cent._......| 55 per cent. 
decorated. 

218 | Table and kitchen glassware, | 55 per cent.....-.. | 45 per cent. 

blown. | } 
Table and kitchen glassware, | 50 per cent_....... | 30 per cent. 
pressed. | | 

336 | Corset and dress steels............| 35 per cent........| 15 per cent. 

339 | Table, household, and kitchen | 5 cents per pound | 25 per cent. 

utensils, enamelware. and 30 per cent. | 
Table, housere'd, and kitchen | 11 cents per pound | Do. 
utensils, aluminum. and 55 per cent. | 
Copper, MMS Clan ccdsbvwecdaat 40 per cent.._....- 20 per cent. 
343 | Crochet needles. .......-..--.---- $1.15 per thousand | Do. 
and 40 per cent. 
Knitting needles-. Do. 
347 | Hooks and eyes 15 per cent. 
pound and 
per cent. 

348 | Snap fasteners-.--...-.--...------- 55 per cent.-....-. Do. 

349 | Buttons, metal, embossed. . 45 per cent........ Do. 

350 Hairpins, safety pins 35 per cent......--. | 20 per cent. 

355 | Table knives, kitchen knives, ete., | 16 cents each and | 30 per cent. 

with handles of mother-of-pearl 45 per cent. 
shell or ivory. 
Table knives, kitchen knives, | 8 cents each and Do. 
etc., with handles of hard rub- 45 per cent. 
ber, bone, etc. 

357 | Scissors valued at more than | 20 cents each and Do. 

$1.75 per dozen. 45 per cent. 

872 | Sewing machines valued at not | 15 per cent_._._._- | Free 

more than $75 each. 
Sewing machines valued at more | 30 per cent.......- Do. 
than $75 each. 

410 | House furniture...cccccceccceces- 3314 per cent. .._.-! 15 per cent. 

779 | Spices, mixed_....--.---- 25 per cent........ | 20 per cent. 

Nutmegs, unground 2 cents per pound. 1 cent per pound. 
Pepper, black or white, unground. |____- ig ierte al Do 
902 | Cotton, sewing thread............ MW - per 100 | 15 per cent. 
yards 
Crochet, darning, embroidery, |__... i cimncetndins | Do. 
knitting cottons. | 
903 | Cotton cloth (impossible to com- 
pare cost of this because of 
change in method of fixing 
duty). 
Jacquard woven cloth, napped. -.| 45 per cent. ..... --| 30 per cent 

911 | Table damask ............-.------ 30 per cent........| 25 per cent. 

915 | Gloves, cotton, single fold... ..-..- 5O per cent........| 35 per cent. 

916 Stockings and socks, not more |_____ , --| 30 per cent. 

than 70 per cents per dozen. 

| Stockings and socks, more than |__.__ Diaciiinsssraiinaie 40 per cent. 
70 cents per dozen and not more 

| than $1.20 per dozen. 

| Stockings and socks, more than |_____ inaincacanie 50 per cent. 
$1.20 per dozen. 

917 | Underwear, etc., cotton.........-- 45 per cent......- 30 per cent. 
1020 | Linoleum 35 per cent....... 1 Do. 
1023 | Matting 8 cents per square ; 5 cents per square 

yard. yard. 
1107 | Yarn, wool, valued at not more | 24cents per pound | 18 per cent. 
than 30 cents per pound. and 30 per cent. | 
Yarn, wool, valued at more than | 36 cents per pound Do. 
30 cents per pound but not more | and 35 per cent. 
than $1 per pound. | 
Yarn, w oa, valued at more than | 36cents per pound | 18 cents per pound. 
$1 per pound. and 40 per cent. 
1108 | Woven fabrics, wool, weight not | 37 cents per pound | 25 to 30 per cent. 
more than 4 ounces per square and 50 per cent. 
yard, valued at not more than 
80 cents per pound. 
Woven fabrics, wool, valued at | 45cents per pound | 30 per cent. 
more than 80 cents per pound. and 50 per cent. 
Woven fabrics, wool, with cotton | 36 cents per pound | 35 per cent. 
warp. and 50 per cent. 
1109 | Woven fabrics, wool, weighing | 24 cents per pound Do. 
more than 4 ounces per square and 40 per cent. 
yard, valued at not more than 
60 cents per pound. 
Woven fabrics, wool, valued at | 37 cents per pound | Do. 
more than 60 cents per pound | _ and 50 per cent. 
but not more than 80 cents per 
pound. 
Woven fabrics, wool, valued at | 45 cents per pound Do. 
more than 80 cents per pound. and 50 per cent. 
1111 | Blankets, wool, valued at not | 18centsper pound | 25 per cent. 
more than 50 cents per pound. and 30 per cent. 
Blankets, wool, valued at more | 27 cents per pound Do. 
than 50 cents but not more than and 32% per 
$1 per pound. cent. 
Blankets, wool, valued at more | 30 cents per pound Do. 
than $1 but not more than $1.50 and 35 per cent. 
per pound. 
Blankets, wool, valued at more | 37 cents per pound Do. 
than $1.50 per pound. and 40 per cent. 
1114 | Knit underwear, wool, valued at | 36 cents per pound_| 35 per cent, 
not more than $1.75 per pound. and 30 per cent. 
Knit underwear, wool, valued at | 45 cents per pound Do. 
more than $1.75 per pound. and 50 per cent. 
1117 | Carpets and rugs: 
Brussels --| 40 per cent........] 25 per cent, 
Wok: snccadedadiennianacsgenindsliasiabil do..... «<-----.) 30 per cent, 
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Duties on articles in which the farmer's ie is particularly interested— 
Continuec 





Para- : 
graph Article 1922 1913 
1204 | Sewing silk-twist floss, etc., un- | $1.50 per pound | 15 per cent. 
gummed. and not less 
} than 40percent. | 
1205 | Woven fabrics, silk............... 55 per cent_.......! 45 per cent. 
1406 | Hats, bonnets, etc., straw not | 35 per cent.....__. 25 per cent. 
blocked or trimmed. 
Hats, bonnets, etc., straw blocked | 50 per cent. ....... 40 per cent. 
or trimmed. 
EE Bsr ciacinmarmendisaisantadaeadl 8 cents per gross_._| 3 cents per gross. 
1430 | Laces, veils, trimmings, ete....... 90 per cent .---| 60 per cent. 
1433 | Gloves, leather, women and | $4 per dozen......- $2 per dozen. 
children’s not over 12 inches in 
length. 
1439 | Combs, horn, ete. ................ ' | 50 per cent........ | 25 per cent. 
1456 Umbrellas, parasols, ete........... 40 per cent........ | 35 per cent. 





Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon has used 33 
more minutes than has the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I had an arrangement with the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner] that I might run an hour ahead. Mr. 
Chairman, I now yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the House, during my college course, so far as the study of 
economics was concerned, I lived in a free-trade atmosphere. 
Fortunately for me, however, with my study of economics I 
made an intensive study of American history, and the longer I 
studied the history of my country the stronger protectionist 
I became. 

One of the first acts enacted by the First Congress, under the 
leadership of James Madison—one of the great men that our 
Democratic friends are so fond of quoting as one of the founders 
and leaders of their party—was an act levying duties on imports 
for “the purpose of raising revenue and for the protection and 
encouragement of American manufactures.” In view of some of 
the appeals for a return to “ Jeffersonian democracy” which 
have been made on the other side of the Chamber, I wish that 
I had the time to quote from the writings of Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and Jackson in favor of a protective tariff, which for 
more than three-quarters of a century has been so bitterly 
opposed by the Democratic Party. 

In 1816, after the disastrous experience of the War of 1812, 
it was the South and West that united in the Congress to pass 
what Professor Taussig calls the first adequate protective tariff. 

Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina, whose name was mentioned by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi to-day, joined hands in advocating the American system 
of protection. It was not until the South found that it could 
not successfully carry on manufacturing industries with slave 
labor that the attitude of the South changed. 

In 1816, on the other hand, New England was opposed to a 
protective tariff because her people were engaged in commerce. 
In spite, however, of the protest of New England and the rest 
of the Atlantic seaboard, the protective tariff act of 1816 was 
enacted. Then New England, compelled to adapt itself to the 
changed circumstances, took advantage of its natural water 
power and developed a great manufacturing industry. The 
South, on the other hand, finding it could not develop manu- 
facturing industry of its own with slave labor and having 
practically only one crop, cotton, became a free-trade section, 
which situation lasted up to the Civil War, and in the Con- 
federate constitution there was inserted a clause prohibiting 
the Congress of the Confederacy from ever enacting a pro- 
tective tariff law. 

One reason why the South, in spite of the ability of its gen- 
erals and the bravery of its soldiers, was doomed to defeat was 
the fact that when the Civil War began it had no manufac- 
turing industry. The South was dependent almost entirely on 
Europe and the North for its manufactured products, and all 
the Federal Government in the long run had to do was to 
create and maintain an effective blockade of the southern coast 
line and the South was bound to lose. 

A generation ago I remember reading with pleasure an oration 
delivered by that great Georgian newspaper man and pub- 
licist, Henry W. Grady, on The New South. There had 
begun to develop a manufacturing industry in the Southern 
States, and Mr. Grady said that there was a new South, “ not 
in protest against the old but because of new conditions, new 
ideas, and aspirations.” But my friends, that new South, 
until within a few years, has never had any political influence. 
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‘As late as 1913 the Southern Protective Tariff Association ap- 
pealed to Mr. Underwood, of Alabama, the Democratic leader 
of the House at the time the Underwood bill was being pre- 
pared, for protection for the new manufacturing industry of 
the South, but Mr. Underwood did not pay any attention to 
the appeal. 

It looks now, however, as if the morning light were begin- 
ning to break through the clouds of thick darkness, and al- 
though a few of my Democratic colleagues have been making 
the same kind of speeches against the bill that they have made 
against every protective tariff bill, I believe and know that 
many of those on the other side have begun to feel differently 
about it. 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind there is no middle course on this 
question of a tariff. I have great respect for my friend, Mr. 
Huppieston, of Alabama, and for other men who feel as he 
does—who are free traders and who stand up like men and say 
‘that they are in favor of free trade. But we either ought to 
have free trade (or a tariff for revenue only, if we need the 
revenue, placed upon those articles that will yield the greatest 
revenue) or else we ought to have a protective tariff and treat 
all industries, agricultural as well as manufacturing, on an 
equal basis. [Applause.] 

While I wish to pay my tribute to the hard work that the 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means have done on 
this bill, I regret to say that the committee, in a few cases, has 
not been consistent. The committee has very properly laid 
down certain requirements, to be met by any industry asking 
for a duty or for an increase of duty. First, those in favor of 
such a duty must show that the cost of production of the com- 
modity abroad is lower than it is at home, and that, therefore, 
the American industry can not successfully compete with a 
similar product made abroad under a lower standard of living. 
In the next place it must be shown that there is an appreciable 
importation of the foreign product; and in the third place that 
the importation of the foreign product is on the increase, 

Now the manufacturers of leather, not only in New England 
but in New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin, and the manufacturers 
of women’s shoes proved conclusively to the Committee on Ways 
and Means that the cost of production of their commodities is 
very much lower abroad than at home; that there is an appre- 
ciable importation of the commodities in question; and that 
these imports are on the rapid increase. Yet in spite of the 
fact that all the requirements were met, the Committee on Ways 
and Means left both of these important manufactured products 
so vital to my State upon the free list. I am hopeful, however, 
that this grave injustice will be remedied by a committee amend- 
ment offered by the committee itself when the bill is read in 
the House under the 5-minute rule. 

I wish now to say a word about milk and cream. What are 
the facts? There was no evidence whatever before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that the cost of production at pres- 
ent of milk and cream in Canada, which is the only foreign 
country from which imports come, plus the present duty, is less 
than the cost of production in this country; or, in other words, 
that the lower cost of production in Canada is not more than 
met by the present duty of 20 cents a gallon on cream and 2% 
cents a gallon on milk. The figures upon which the Committee 
on Ways and Means acted and upon which the President in 
his recent proclamation acted, were made by the Tariff Com- 
mission as the result of an investigation made by that commis- 
sion before the Lenroot-Taber Act went into effective operation. 
It will be remembered that that act calls for a rigid inspection 
of milk and cream coming from abroad, on the ground that it is 
not fair to have the competition from a foreign country of milk 
and cream produced under conditions not so sanitary or well 
protected so far as the public health is concerned as those 
existing in this counrty. 

It was a fair and a proper measure and I was glad to vote 
for it. But the fact is that since that act went into effective 
operation the cost of production of milk and cream in Canada 
has been greatly increased, and to-day the American producer 
of milk and cream, with the present duty, has a leeway of 
3 or 4 cents a gallon. At any rate, he is fully and adequately 
protected, and has vastly more protection in proportion than 
the producer of any manufactured product that I know of, 
under the Fordney-McCumber Act, as modified by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I can not yield now, as I wish to com- 
plete my statement. I defy anyone to produce any evidence 
that milk and cream to-day are produced more cheaply in Can- 
ada than here. The only figures upon which the claim for a 
higher duty is based are the figures in the report of the Tariff 
Commission made before the Lenroot-Taber Act went into effec- 
tive operation. Now, what is the fact in regard to importa- 
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tion? We who come from industrial sections of the country 
are told that we must show that there is an appreciable im- 
portation of the commodity in order to justify the imposition 
of a duty or the increase of an existing duty. If no appre- 
ciable importation can be shown, we are asked: “ What do you 
want a tariff duty for?’ Now, what is the fact in regard to 
milk and cream? The total importation of milk and cream is 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of the total production of milk 
and cream in the United States—certainly not an appreciable 
amount. Finally, the importations of milk and cream instead 
of increasing, as in the case of women’s shoes and leather are 
rapidly diminishing. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
man yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. In just a moment. I want to read you 
the figures. In the nine months during which the Lenroot- 
Taber Act has been effective, from June 1, 1928, to March 1, 
1929, the decrease of imports of milk and cream have been 
as follows: 

The importation of milk diminished from 5,897,816 gallons 
for the same period of nine months previous to the effective 
operation of the Lenroot-Taber Act, to 4,121,231 gallons; and in 
the case of cream the diminution was from 4,507,436 gallons to 
2,529,825 gallons. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I am in favor of giving every industry, 
agricultural or manufacturing, the protection which it needs, 
but I say that all should be treated alike. 

Mr. Chairman, I stand here pleading in behalf of the great 
consuming population of my State, particularly the women 
and children, to whom milk and cream are among the prime 
necessities of life, and ask that they should not be subjected to 
a prohibitive increase of 100 per cent and 140 per cent, re- 
spectively, in the tariff duties on milk and cream when the 
producers of milk and cream in this country have not met any 
of the three requirements which the Committee on Ways and 
Means have laid down. 

I contend that the Republican Members as well as the Demo- 
cratic Members who are in favor of a protective tariff should 
stand together for the American system of protection under 
which the country has grown great and prosperous, with equal 
justice to all and with special privileges to none. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


I append the following letters as part of my remarks: 


1, LETTER OF HARRY M, WHEELER, PRESIDENT OF THE A. G. WALTON SHOE CO, 
May 17, 1929. 
Hon, Freperick W. DALLINGER, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRED: I realize you are supplied daily with data of all kinds on 
the tariff question, but I had a personal experience this past week that 
has a direct bull’s-eye bearing on the issue. 

Last week we met by appointment a representative of Bata (Inc.), 
which is, as you doubtless know, the huge Czechoslovakian concern now 
sending so many shoes into the United States. 

This man claims to have previously been a member of the Bata (Inc.) 
concern and is to-day their New York sales representative, and his 
volume of business is running into millions. 

In seeking an appointment with us he claimed that he was looking for 
lines of shoes from American manufacturers to send back to Europe to 
sell in those countries showing a preference for American merchandise, 
The conference proceeded with great zeal on both sides until we came to 
compare our prices with those on Czechoslovakian shoes of similar grade. 

As a base shoe we used a misses’ plain patent-leather 1-strap pump— 
practically the simplest shoe that can be made. When we told him our 
price he said, “I sold over 400,000 pairs of that shoe in Germany last 
year at 95 cents a pair.” Now, our factory cost (no profit) on this 
particular shoe was around $1.30 net. A similar discrepancy between 
Czechoslovakian prices and our own was shown on al] the other numbers 
compared, whether girls’ or boys’ shoes. 

If you are not familiar with our own history, it might be well to say 
that we have been exclusive makers of boys’ and girls’ shoes for over 
30 years, and with a productive capacity of approximately 35,000 pairs 
per day. We are one of the leading shoe manufacturers of the United 
States and probably the largest manufacturer specializing in boys’ and 
girls’ shoes. For this reason we feel that our own costs may weil be 
accepted as a standard for comparison, 

Please get these figures into your mind, therefore: That on a simple 
misses’ shoe the representative of the foreign company, Bata (Inc.), 
now most seriously threatening American shoemaking, quoted us a 
selling price of 35 cents a pair below our own manufacturing costs. 

I am presenting to you this report not in a spirit of hysteria but 
merely to impress on you that shoemaking in Massachusetts is at an 
end if Congress is to permit such ruinous competition as this. 

Very truly yours, | 
_ Harry M. WHEELER, President. 
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2, LETTER OF CORNELIUS A, PARKER, ESQ., 
CREAM SITUATION 


ParKER & WHITE, COUNSELORS AT LAW, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., May lj, 1929, 
Hon. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN DALLINGER: In the comments on the tariff 
bill which have appeared in the press, I notice that no one of our Con- 
gressmen seems to have made a public statement on the milk and cream 
schedules. This concerns the consumer, of course. 

I spent some time yesterday in looking over the last Yearbook of 
the Department of Agriculture. I note the following figures taken from 
the Yearbook of Agriculture for 1927, page 1168-1169, for the year 
1925: 


RELATING TO THE MILK AND 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 





Population} Approxi- 








. : engaged mate 
State Population in agri- per- 
culture centage 
RI asl lin ane ini daidtibhibiiidaenaiealbpeiigiie 785, 000 191, 062 25 
New Hampshire 451, 000 77, 450 16 
WN. 32s ds de daha eeatiacwene 352, 428 114, 188 33 
Massachusetts. .....ccccucccccescoese 4, 130, 000 149, 238 34 
TO TN ieee aa a 675, 000 18, 663 2% 
Cn daub bicbhicasheoantuddetvecmanasadbens 1°555, 000 107, 154 6 
WINNIE acai aocipnalactiinaisaiiciteeisitdiia cian tin tila 7, 948, 428  *.,, 
UN, Uh enctsteciivetammmanineenadtedndesntaindied 11, 102, 000 767, 500 6 











Of course, only a portion of those engaged in agriculture are en- 
gaged in dairying. 

Four million people in Massachusetts must bear the added cost of 
milk, brought about by the exclusion of Canadian milk and cream at 
times when there is a shortage. I can not conceive that this will 
amount to less than 1 cent a quart on about 200,000,000 quarts brought 
into Boston each year. I have not at hand the figures for Springfield 
and Holyoke, Worcester, New Bedford, Fall River, Taunton, Lynn, 
Salem, Lowell, Haverhill, Lawrence, and Newburyport, but in these dis- 
tricts it is safe to place a total increase at $4,000,000. 

It is more difficult to figure the increase cost of cream. It takes 
about as much milk to produce the cream as the total milk import and 
I have no question that this would add another $4,000,000 to the 
Massachusetts burden. You and I both know that this would benefit the 
dairyman in Massachusetts very little. 

If the dairyman claims that he can not make a living and needs this 
added amount, I wish to refer to page 268 of the same volume, records 
of a cow-testing association, covering a very careful study and showing 
that by increase in production of butterfat the profits rise materially. 

Cows producing 100 pounds butterfat give average income over the 
cost of feed of $14. 

Cows producing 200 pounds butterfat give average 
costs of feed of $54. 

Cows producing 300 pounds butterfat give average 
costs of feed of $96. 

Cows producing 400 pounds butterfat give average 
costs of feed of $138. 

Cows producing 500 pounds butterfat give average 
costs of feed of $178. 

The necessity for higher production of cows has been long recog- 
nized, but little progress has been made, with the result that on page 
263 of the same document the statement is made that about one-third 
of the dairy cows of the country are being kept at a loss, one-third 
at no profit and one-third at a profit. 

Why should not the farmer increase production, making it possible 
to hold the price of milk down, rather than to continue his inefficient 
production and raise the cost to the consumer? 

If anything can be done to get this matter on to the floor, it seems 
to me only fair in the interest of the consumer that it should be done. 

Thanking you for the interest which you have shown in this matter, 
I remain 

Very truly yours, 


income over the 


income over the 
income over the 


income over the 


CORNELIUS A. PARKER, 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REep]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, the protection of 
our domestic dairy industry from foreign competition is of 
the utmost importance to one of our largest farm activities. 
Even if my own congressional district and my own State did 
not hold a preeminent position in the production of dairy prod- 
ucts, nevertheless I should urge a tariff sufficiently high on 
dairy products to insure adequate protection to the industry. 
It is true, I believe, that New York leads all the States 


in the production of milk for direct consumption, the dairy | 
products of our State being about one-third of the total income | 
from the farms, 
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The latest figures which I have been able to obtain (January 
1, 1928, show a total of 26,123,000 dairy cows in the United 
States. At the least calculation this represents an investment 
in dairy cows alone of $1,250,000,000, which figure, of course, is 
at farm value. The total value of the dairy products has been 
estimated at $2,500,000,000 or more. 

I feel that had it not been for the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
bill the great farm industry would have been seriously im- 
periled, if not practically ruined following the war. Even in 
the face of the increase in tariff rates President Coolidge had 
to come to the rescue under the flexible tariff provision of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act to prevent foreign competition 
from capturing our butter market. This increase came none too 
soon for the well-being of the industry. 

Each of the following States has a vital interest in protect- 
ing this basic and highly essential dairy industry from ruinous 
foreign competition : 






Number of 


State: dairy cows (1928) 
I Tiss inincnniitictieeinnigaiamaiibeiibiad tabitiimsididistba asthe eee Es 1, 540, 000 
NS its tisenscdisinn cigs ccrephieini apenas ales Sapa ad aa aeialdeciatapaatae ah 2, 367, 000 
SIN atevakskarcssubidts tutubinaaedacdpavaiheindiieean tienda tamiiele 1, 843, 000 

ia cise etait nt saciid sas tain i lp tactician iia 1, 554, 000 
a dias nesters ahsiciientp dined nnabahatidhiresastnicaitabchaiinidcuniaeate 1, 143, 000 
I cesacetith anid stecsina’ sipapekaietlhnikcstivieh aie bamiantil tit te haetig a a 1, 011, 000 
Gili nnieintnndiulticdncsninniin welennatntpeanaiiennasmiatih mand 1, 082, 000 
SII chcsiibancicansciinicin-ehcadosia cleceetteiiiagiicieiaateacliamear aii teaiek ideiemasiaieciaibenpamidice 1, 020, 000 


Several other States are very close to the million mark: 





Pennsylvania 991, 000 
icp cnninnitiatinn adda 823, 000 
PE iicnadilsscciisticasschctgiauialp aeapuacmiceliahs teletthiemasisaatiaae 999, 000 
a: cncstnandinnstivtenqcecerciittsanidstajsanpitsttpalaningiapiapeniiainaiaiaitlaiiaces 816, 000 
ik teint cnis etntpaieaiiininestaicia escalate aca hile ieee 741, 000 
Ce ieincnanisdnndtenantiinn nintinbpesbeiiainnmaie 739, 000 


There are certain sound economic reasons why the dairy 
industry should be encouraged and protected by the Government 
as a national policy. More human food can be produced in the 
form of milk, butter, cheese, and cream from a given amount of 
fodder than could be obtained by feeding it for other purposes. 
It is a branch of farming that conserves the fertility of the soil 
and increases its productivity. Labor is more steadily employed 
throughout the year. The farm income is more uniform, less 
seasonal than in other branches of agriculture. This tends to 
stabilize and equalize the purchasing power of the farmers. The 
dairy products are more concentrated and therefore more easily 
transported to market. 

The dairy industry with its expensive equipment of barns, 
siloes, feed-cutting machines, sanitary stables, milking machines, 
cold storage, pasteurizing equipment is a highly specialized in- 
dustry. Through the efforts of the Agriculture Department, the 
State experiment stations, medical commissions, the intelligent 
leadership among dairymen themselves, very high-grade dairy 
products are now produced throughout the United States. It 
has taken years to develop the industry to its present high 
standard. In most parts of the country dairy cattle are tested, 
the milk inspected, and every precaution taken to protect the 
consumer. All of the mechanical equipment, professional serv- 
ice, additional labor, and in some instances the paid supervision 
necessary to enable the dairy industry to produce the highest 
standard product should be protected, and amply protected, from 
foreign competition. It is just as important to the consumer 
to have the dairy industry protected as it is to the industry itself. 
As a nation we can not afford to become dependent upon 
foreign countries for the highly essential, almost indispensable, 
products of the dairy. 

How does our prosperity in the East affect the grain-producing 
sections of the West? New York State produces annually 
22,542,000 bushels of corn. If all of this were used to feed 
the 3,115,000 head of livestock in our State, it would amount to 
less than 7 bushels of corn per year for each head of stock. 
There would still be 14,941,000 chickens to be fed. 

How much feed do the farmers of New York State purchase 
annually? They spend from $62,000,000 to $82,000,000 to feed 
the livestock and poultry of the State. 

The nine States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut produce annually 88,632,000 bushels of corn. The 
number of livestock in these nine Eastern States totals 8,220,000 
head. All the corn raised in these States annually would pro- 
vide about 101% bushels for each head of stock per year. This, 
of course, would not take care of the poultry in these States 
which totals 273,172,000, which if fed the 88,632,000 bushels of 
corn raised in these nine Eastern States would be less than 10 
quarts per year for each chicken without considering the needs 
of the livestock at all. 

How much do our farmers in the Eastern States pay out in 
eash annually for feed grown elsewhere? It runs from $186,- 
987,000 to $218,902,000. 
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Based on 1927 prices for corn the amount paid out for feed in 
one year by the farmers in the States mentioned would more 
than purchase the corn produced in the great State of Illinois 
that year. It would purchase the entire corn crop of Nebraska. 
The total amount spent in one year by our farmers for feed 
grown outside the States to which I have referred would pur- 
chase over 277,000,000 bushels of your corn at the prevailing 
market price in 1927, more corn than the great State of Iowa 
produced that year. 

Without a protected market in the East for our dairy prod- 
ucts, we can not purchase your feed. You need our cash market 
and we need your grain. 

The magnitude of the dairy industry in the United States and 
its importance as a source of our basic food supply can be best 
visualized by the following table, prepared by the dairy division 
of the Department of Agriculture. Here are the dairy statistics: 
Cows on farms and ranges (1927) 21, 824, 000 
Cows in towns and cities (1927) 4, 589, 000 


Total cows in United States (1927) 26, 413, 000 


Total milk produced in United States (1925)_pounds__ 116, 505, 395, 000 
Butter made on farms (1925) Occitan 590, 000, 000 
Butter made in factories (1925) 


Siincce 1, 361, 526, 000 
Total butter made (1925) 1, 951, 526, 000 


5, 670, 000 
447, 514, 000 


Cheese made on farms (1919) 
Cheese made in factories (1925) 


Total cheese made (per year) 453, 184, 000 
4 * a * * 


The Dairy Division estimates: 


Number of cows required to supply the various dairy 
products: 
Milk for consumption as milk 
Butter (at 177 pounds per cow per year) 
Cheese (at 371 pounds, per cow, per year), ice cream, 
condensed milk, milk for dairy calves 


10, 500, 000 
10, 000, 000 


8, 929, 000 
Total 24, 429, 000 


The number of cows other than those on farms is estimated at about 
4,589,000. 


Even when considered from a more or less local point of view 
the dairy industry looms large. Take for instance my own 
congressional district. 


The total value of the dairy products in Chautauqua County 


amounts to over $6,000,000 per year. In Cattaraugus County 
the annual value of its dairy products is almost $7,000,000. 
The value of the dairy products in Allegany County per year is 
over $4,000,000. The total value for the forty-third congres- 
sional district, which comprises these three counties, therefore, 
is about $17,000,000 annually. 

The value of the dairy cattle in these three counties, according 
to the United States census, is $17,962,745, or nearly $18,000,000, 

If we were to add to this, the value of the land, the farm 
buildings, machinery and farm implements and equipment re- 
quired to operate the dairy business, it would overshadow any 
other single industry in our three counties. 

I mention these figures to show that the dairy business in our 
locality is of importance to the prosperity and well-being of 
not only those who are engaged in it but to every community 
which is tributary to so large and important an industry. 

This being true, legislation, National or State, that may be 
helpful to or harmful to so large a business is of the utmost 
importance to every citizen. The banker, the merchant, and the 
employee in the store or factory each has a personal and busi- 
ness interest in the prosperity of the dairy industry. Legisla- 
tion harmful to the dairy industry will react unfavorably on 
those who live in the city. The purchasing power of so large an 
industry as this has a marked and far-reaching effect on the 
prosperity of all of us. The tariff can make or break the dairy 
business, for the same reason that it can make or break our 
industries. When the farmer has no money with which to buy 
what labor produces in our factories unemployment follows. 
When foreign competition closes our factories, then the laboring 
man can not purchase what the farmer has to sell. Therefore, 
the city business man and employee, on the one hand, and the 
farmer on the other, are each interested in the tariff, for it 
makes for the prosperity of both. 

The Democrtaic tariff under the Wilson administration put 
fresh milk and cream on the free list, a duty of 21%4 cents per 
pound on butter, and a low rate on cheese. The Republican 
tariff law of 1920 placed duties of 214 cents per gallon on fresh 
milk, 20 cents per gallon on cream, and 8 cents per pound on 
butter. And as I have stated, when it was found later that the 
butter duty was too low, President Coolidge increased the duty 
to 12 cents per pound. 
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The present tariff bill, H. R. 2667, pragraphs 706, 707, 708, 
709, and 710, proposes the following increases in the rates on 
dairy products: 

Par. 707. Whole milk, fresh or sour, 5 cents per gallon; cream, fresh 
or sour, 48 cents per gallon; skimmed milk, fresh or sour, and butter- 
milk, 1% cents per gallon: Provided, That fresh or sour milk contain- 
ing more than 7 per cent of butterfat shall be dutiable as cream, and 
fresh or sour cream containing more than 45 per cent of butterfat shall 
be dutiable as butter, and skimmed milk containing more than 1 per 
cent of butterfat shall be dutiable as whole milk. 

Par. 708. (a) Milk, condensed or evaporated: In airtight containers, 
unsweetened, 14 cents per pound, sweetened, 24% cents per pound; 
all other, 2 cents per pound. 

(b) Dried whole milk, 4% cents per pound; dried cream, 10% 
cents per pound; dried skimmed milk and dried buttermilk, 114 cents 
per pound, 

(ec) Malted milk, and compounds or mixtures of or substitutes for 
milk or cream, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Par, 709. Butter, 12 cents per pound; 
butter substitutes, 12 cents per pound. 

Par. 710. Cheese and substitutes therefor, 7 
less than 35 per cent ad valorem. 


oleomargarine and other 


cents per pound, but not 


To those of us who believe that higher rates on dairy products 
are necessary, the announcement President Hoover made on 
May 14, 1929, accepting the majority recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission for increases on milk and cream is most 
timely and gratifying. This action by the President will afford 
immediate relief to dairy interests while the tariff bill of 1929 
is under consideration. The increase on milk is from 2% cents 
to 3% cents a gallon; on cream from 20 cents to 380 cents per 
gallon. The President has increased the rate on milk and 
cream 50 per cent, which is all that the President could do 
under the flexible tariff provision of the Fordney-McCumber 
bill of 1922. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER] ready to proceed? 

Mr. GARNER. At this time I had intended to yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GREENWoop], but he has been 
called out. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Newtson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentle- 
men, in common, I believe, with practically every Member of 
the House I have spent many hours in the study of the present 
tariff measure. I have read from cover to cover the bill, really 
a great book of 366 pages, and have spent hours trying to arrive 
at a clear understanding of many schedules and sections. Were 
the situation not so serious nor the matter in the bill of such 
far-reaching import, I would suggest as a proper title for the 
volume, “The Joke Book.” It is filled with jokers, many of 
them cleverly concealed. No wonder that the average man or 
woman, who is afforded no opportunity to study such a bill, 
finds difficulty in understanding the tariff. For many days now 
we have listened to discussions. Practically all parts of the 
bill have been touched upon, yet the subject seems inex- 
haustible. 

Having in mind conditions in Missouri, a typical agricultural 
State, centrally located, it is my thought to touch principally 
upon the agricultural schedules. However, there are a few 
other matters which I shall briefly discuss, as they come di- 
rectly home to me. In this, I confess that in common with 
most others I am selfish. We think first of our own States, our 
own districts, and our own cities, towns, or neighborhoods. 

The proposed tariff of 30.4 cents on a barrel of cement may 
mean an added cost of several million dollars to Missouri, 
where a great road-building program is under way. In order 
to secure figures from official sources, I wired the Missouri 
State Highway Department. 

First, though, I might explain, that Missouri a few years 
ago authorized a $60,000,000 bond issue for the construction of 
highways, and as a result the State now has many miles of 
the best roads in America, with many more miles of secondary 
and from-farm-to-market roads. Last year an additional bond 
issue of $75,000,000 was authorized. I am advised by T. H. 
Cutler, chief engineer of the State highway commission, that 
approximately 4,700,000 barrels of cement were used under the 
original construction program, while 5,400,000 barrels, exclusive 
of possible changes from low to higher type pavement, will 
be required under the $75,000,000 expenditure. To add 30.4 
cents a barrel to the cost of 5,400,000 barrels will mean 
$1,641,600 more. Or if these roads are made 20 feet wide and 
of higher type payment, the increased cost will be $1,914,700. 
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There is no doubt, in my mind, how the people of Missouri 
will stand on the proposed tariff on cement, once they under- 
stand the situation. It might be added that prior to this year 
about 3,000 barrels of cement were used in the construction of 
each mile of road paving, but in the future, with 20-foot pave- 
ments, 3,600 barrels of cement will be used to each mile. Ex- 
cluding grading, cement represents one-fourth the total cost 
of pavement. Big as are the figures quoted, they do not repre- 
sent the total amount of cement used in road construction in 
Missouri, as hundreds of culverts and bridges are each year 
built on roads not included in the mileage referred to. 

For years the farmer was told that the “mud tax” was the 
heaviest he had to pay. Now, when he is trying to lift him- 
self out of the mud, it is proposed to put an added tax on bim in 
order to protect one of the biggest industries in the United 
States. The United States produces more cement than any 
other country in the world. In 1927 our output was 43 per 
cent of the world production. From 1914 to 1928, when the 
output for the latter year amounted to 175,928,000 barrels, there 
was an increase of 100 per cent. 

Cement, it might be added, is more largely used on the farm 
than ever before, so that any increase as the result of the tariff 
will come to the farmer not only in added cost of roads but 
more directly in farm improvements. And this is the session 
of Congress which was called presumably to aid the farmer! 

I come next to carillons. In my home city, Columbia, Mo., 
there has been built on the campus of the University of 
Missouri a memorial tower in honor of students who gave their 
lives in the World War. ‘This tower, one of the most beautiful 
in the Central West, was erected at a cost of about half a 
million dollars, contributed by students, faculty, and friends 
of the university. Since the completion of the tower it has been 
the hope that some friend, possibly a Washington woman, a 
former Missourian, of large means and liberality, might be 
found who would provide a carillon, which is needed to com- 
plete the original plan. Always, though, a prohibitive tariff 
on carillons, the best of which are manufactured abroad, has 
stood in the way. Although such a set of musical bells would 
be for an educational institution and a part of a fitting me- 
morial to the university dead of the World War, no exception 
in the tariff tax is made. In the present bill this condition 
should have been entirely corrected, yet there remains a tariff 
of 20 per cent. 

Among other protests which have reached me regarding fea- 
tures of the bill is one from the Boone County Medical Society, 
which very properly finds fault with the increased tariff on 
surgical and dental instruments, which are advanced to 60 and 
70 per cent ad valorem. In my home town are two modern, 
thoroughly equipped hospitals, the Boone County Hospital and 
the University of Missouri Hospital, both splendidly serving 
the public, as are St. Joseph’s Hospital, at Boonville; St. 
Mary’s Hospital, at Jefferson City; and others. The advance 
in tariff on surgical instruments is a blow at every such hos- 
pital and adds to the cost of every patient. The bill also means 
that in the orthopedic ward of the university hospital, to 
which I have referred and where scores of poor crippled chil- 
dren, principally from farm homes, have been cared for, in part 
by State appropriations and in part by gifts of a generous 
public, fewer can now receive treatment. 

Then, too, there are the patients who are never received in 
hospitals but who undergo operations in their: own homes. 
These, too, must help pay the added tariff tax. The items 
referred to do not represent all the increased cost which it is 
proposed to place upon hospitals, much more coming in inci- 
dentally, notably in the construction, furnishing, and equipping 
of buildings. A careful reading of the bill will show many 
tariff taxes to be borne by hospitals and patients. In the tax 
on table, household, and kitchen ware we find hospital uterisils 
especially mentioned. Fine mesh screen wire is another ex- 
ample. In the name of humanity, let us have a heart. 

While the tariff on barytes ore, crude or manufactured, and 
representing a considerable mining industry in Missouri and 
other States, remains at only $4 per ton, a very much higher 
schedule is provided for the product before it enters the 
trade, the tariff on precipitated barium sulphate being raised 
to 1%, cents per pound. Apparently, in this instance, as in 
many others, the thought has been to secure the raw product 
at a low price, in this case forgetting the men who work in 
the mines or deliver the crude product to the markets. 

While millions of dollars are being spent to aid the children 
of America and to provide educational facilities, in various 
places in this bill we find proposed tariff taxes directly affect- 
ing the play, education, and training of youth. Paragraph 67, 
with its increased tariff on water colors and other paints used 
in the kindergarten and elsewhere, is an example, 
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Toys seem to have been especially singled out for a high 
tax. In paragraph 1544, devoted to phonographs and other 
musical instruments, we find new matter to the effect “there 
shall not be classified under this paragraph: (1) any article 
chiefly used in the amusement of children, or (2) any part of 
such article.” Again, in paragraph 1514, dolls and doll clothing, 
if composed in any part of certain material, are listed at 90 
per cent ad valorem, and so on, with the additional safe- 
guard “that none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less 
amount of duty than would be payable without regard to 
this paragraph.” 

As with the house in which the family lives, now additional 
tariff taxed from the cement foundation to the shingle roof, so 
none, either the baby or the grandfather—the latter with his 
cane further tariff taxed—escapes, and in the end there comes in 
this bill the increased tariff on marble or granite for tomb- 
stones when life is ended. 

Let us now turn to Schedule 7, agricultural products and pro- 
visions. It was this and this only that the average farmer had 
in mind when he read that a tariff bill would be framed to help 


| agriculture, and here we should have stopped. 


Many rates have been raised. Let us see what they are and 
what results we may expect. 

First, the tariff on beef and veal, fresh, chilled, or frozen, is 
increased from 3 to 6 cents per pound. This sounds good, but 
the benefits may not be big. Why? Because in one year the 
United States produced 7,693,000,000 pounds of beef and veal, 
while importing less than 50,000,000 pounds. Keep these figures 
in mind; remember that no additional tariff protection was 
granted against importations of live cattle, almost half a 
million head of which came in from Canada and Mexico last 
year. Not only do these live cattle, grazed on cheap pasture, 
come in at the old rate but millions of pounds of hides enter 
absolutely free to compete with those from American farms. 
hr farmers sell dressed beef but many sell live cattle and 
rides, 

The tariff on sheep, lambs, and goats is advanced from $2 to 
$3 per heal. On mutton and goat meat, fresh, chilled, or frozen, 
the advance is from 2% to 5 cents per pound; lamb, fresh, 
chilled, or frozen, from 4 to 7 cents per pound. Combined, 
mutton and lamb imports amount to about four-tenths of 1 per 
cent of domestic slaughter. While a liberal increase has been 
granted on goats, sheep, and lambs, this will have no effect on 
prices of livestock of this kind, as sold by the farmer, as im- 
ports amount to less than two-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
domestic slaughter. A tariff of $10 a head would not mean 
higher prices, nor would $1 a head result in lower prices. 

The tariff on swine—in Missouri we say “ hogs”—is in- 
creased from 1% cents to 2 cents per pound. This can have 
absolutely no effect on the price of hogs, as the United States 
produces one-fourth of all the hogs in the world, marketing 
about 50,000,000 annually, while bringing in fewer than 200,000 
head and at the same time exporting almost half that number. 
To increase the tariff on live hogs is to do no more than to make 
a political gesture. 

In the same paragraph the tariff on pork, fresh, chilled, or 
frozen, is increased from three-fourths of a cent to 2% cents 
per pound. On some other pork products from 2 to 3% cents, 
lard from 1 to 3 cents, and lard compounds from 4 to 5 cents 
per pound. Because the United States produces a large surplus 
of pork and lard, much of which must be exported, the added 
tariff will not mean higher prices. 

In 1927 the production of fresh pork in the United States was 
8,533,000,000 pounds, while imports, principally from Canada, 
amounted to less than 8,000,000 pounds. In a single year the 
United States produced slightly less than 3,300,000,000 pounds 
of smoked and cured pork products, while importing only about 
5,000,000 pounds. 

On lard the tariff increase is meaningless, for in 1927, while 
producing 2,356,000,000 pounds of lard, we imported only 171,372 
pounds of lard, or less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of domestic 
production. In contrast with these our exports in 1928 were 
783,000,000 pounds of lard and 5,000,000 pounds of lard com- 

yunds. 
ae higher tariff on lard means nothing. Better, a tariff on 
foreign fats and oils coming in by the millions of pounds, 

Mr. HALSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. With pleasure. 

Mr. HALSEY. Does the gentleman favor a tariff on those 
competitive imports which interfere with our farm products? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I most certainly do, where they 
are produced in Missouri, your State and mine, provided we 
write into the tariff bill the debenture plan or anything else 
that will make that tariff effective. I am tired of a tariff that 
is written just to fool the farmer. [Apjjause.] 
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As to the meats, fresh, prepared, and preserved, including 
pickled and canned beef, sausage, and canned meats, the United 
States produced in one year 1,838,000,000 pounds, while imports 
were about 32,000,000 pounds, or but half our exports. 

In paragraph 707, whole milk, fresh or sour, is advanced 
from 2% to 5 cents per gallon. Cream, from 20 to 48 cents per 
gallon, with some other corresponding changes, which may result 
in increasing prices to producers along the northern border of 
the United States and adjacent to Canada, but not throughout 
the country generally. In the meantime, the President, using 
the fiexible provisions of the existing law, has increased the 
milk duty from 2% to 3% cents a gallon, and the rate on 
cream from 20 to 30 cents a gallon. The same day the tariff 
on flaxseed was advanced from 40 to 56 cents a bushel, which 
will bring about higher prices for linseed oil, a fact which can 
readily be seen by looking through window glass, already liber- 
ally tariff protected, but now, by Executive order, liberally 
incre:sed. 

Imports of milk and cream, sour cream, and powdered milk 
for 1928 were worth about $6,500,000, while the value of the 
dairy products of the United States is about $3,000,000,000. 
Would-be dairymen, who keep these figures in mind, will not 
rush into the business expecting to grow rich because of tariff 
increases, 

Under paragraph 708 (division b) we find: Dried whole milk, 
4% cents per pound; dried cream, 104% cents per pound; dried 
skimmed milk and dried buttermilk, 144 cents per pound. Here, 
if anywhere, the dairy industry should receive some direct bene- 
fit, yet our production for the year 1927 of 1,855,000,000 pounds, 
so far exceeds imports of about 10,000,000 pounds, total of 
cream, powdered, canned, or sterilized milk, condensed and 
evaporated milk, whole milk, powdered skimmed milk, pow- 
dered malted-milk compounds, and all else, that it is practically 
negligible. Especially is this true when we consider it in con- 
nection with last year’s exports from the United States of more 
than 38,000,000 pounds of condensed, 76,000,000 pounds of evap- 
orated, and 4,000,000 pounds of powdered milk and all other 
such products. 

In paragraph 709 the butter tariff is not advanced above the 
12 cents fixed by proclamation of President Coolidge. The 
United States’s production of butter for 1927 was 2,097,000.000 
pounds, with imports of 8,000,000 and exports of nearly 4,000,000 
younds. 
| Before passing from the discussion of milk and milk products 
I would call attention to the fact that the pleas of those who 
sought a higher tariff on casein, a valuable product of skimmed 
milk, were unsuccessful. Casein, largely imported from the 
Argentine, is used. in the manufacture or coating of certain 
papers. 

It is also interesting to note butter producers were denied 
asked-for protection against the vast importations of oils and 
fats entering into the manufacture of butter substitutes. Of 
the millions of pounds of coconut oil imported, about 60 per 
cent is used in soap and about 33 per cent in edible products. 
About 700,000,000 pounds of inedible fats and oils are imported 
to supply the deficiency of soap fats and oils. 

The tariff on live poultry is increased from 3 to 6 cents per 
pound, with baby chicks of poultry 4 cents each. Just how 
little effect the doubling of the tariff on live birds will have 
may be understood when we consider that with an estimated 
production of 230,000,000 birds the imports average only little 
more than three-tenths of 1 per cent of the United States kill, 
and even this is largely offset by exports of live birds. 

The tariff on dressed or undressed, fresh, chilled, or frozen 
chickens, ducks, geese, and guineas is increased from 6 to 8 cents 
a pound, with 10 cents per pound on turkeys and other birds. 
With production amounting to 575,000,000 in 1927, the imports 
last year were only a little more than 6,000,000 pounds. 

Next we notice eggs, with the tariff of 10 cents per dozen, 
2 cents more than in the Fordney-McCumber bill. The tariff on 
processed eggs or egg products is correspondingly increased. In 
1927 the United States produced 2,162,000,000 dozen eggs and 
129,000,000 pounds of frozen eggs. Imports for 1928 included 
286.631 dozen eggs in shell and 5,349,000 pounds of prepared or 
frozen eggs. Egg yolks, frozen or preserved, 2,208,000; albu- 
men, frozen, 2,006,000 pounds ; dried whole eggs, 852,000 pounds; 
dried egg yolks, 4,371,000 pounds; dried albumen, 2,752,000 
pounds; and possibly a few other egg products. 

While the total of egg importations is small as compared with 
the vast egg production in the United States, it is possible that 
it is sufficient to influence egg prices in our country. If this 
is true, and if the desire is to increase egg prices, which have 
been going down for several years, then this tariff should be 
very much greater. In fact, I should greatly enlarge upon the 
paragraph devoted to this subject, incorporating in it various 
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suggestions and provisions made applicable to manufactured 
articles, and about as follows: 

Eggs shall be dutiable at 10 cents per dozen, when measuring 
not more than 6 inches in circumference, measured the longest 
way around: Provided, That in addition to the foregoing there 
shall be paid each of the following cumulative duties: One- 
tenth of 1 cent for each quarter of an inch, or fraction thereof, 
in circumference of each egg measured at its greatest circum- 
ference; and on each brown egg there shall be levied one-tenth 
of 1 cent in addition, and on each white egg one-tenth of 1 cent 
in addition, and on each egg whether of brown or white mix- 
ture, one-tenth of 1 cent in addition: Provided further, That 
all egg products or processed eggs shall bear rate equal to the 
highest rate representing the total of all the rates herein set 
forth. Any egg measuring more than 7 inches in circumference 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 1 cent, while eggs from 
pure-bred flocks shail be dutiable at 2 cents per dozen addi- 
tional, and if for hatching purposes there shall be levied a 
further duty of 1 cent per dozen. In addition, eggs if in cases 
not more than 47 days, shall be considered as for hatching 
purposes. All eggs, in all “cases, containers, or housings,” 
shall have “cut, engraved, or die sunk,” stamped, marked, or 
printed thereon, the full name of the shipper and the country 
from which they come. For the purpose of this paragraph the 
terms “eggs” and “eggs” shall include substitutes for. 
Furthermore “an article required by this paragraph to be 
marked shall be denied entry unless marked in exact con- 
formity with the requirements.” [Laughter.] 

In making the suggestion I have as to wording in the pro- 
tective paragraph for eggs, I claim no originality whatever. 
They come to me from a casual reading of paragraph 1533, 
devoted to gloves, and paragraphs 367 ayd 368, referring to 
watches and clocks. In fact, the wording, humorous or ridicu- 
lous as it may seem, has, in part, been repeated. No doubt 
the same suggestions could be found in many other paragraphs 
contained in the bill, which, according to the New York Times 
of yesterday, means that the public will be taxed 15 per cent 
more for goods on the dutiable list, while some multiplied rates 
are represented as constituting raises of from 110 to 472 per 
cent. 

Mr. HALSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HALSEY. The gentleman and myself are from the same 
State and from neighboring districts. I would like to ask the 
gentleman, without the debenture plan, does the gentleman 
think that none of these duties upon these various agricultural 
products will in anywise benefit the farmer in his district and 
in mine? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. 


Not on those of which we pro- 
duce an exportable surplus, such as hogs and wheat and corn, 
the staple crops in your district and mine. 

I have carefully studied this bill as it may affect the aver- 


age Missouri farmer. Missouri is a great livestock State, yet 
the bill offers but little to the feeder or breeder of livestock. 
Missouri produces in abundance both wheat and corn, as well 
as cotton and other staple crops, so we turn now to these items. 

On corn the tariff is increased from 15 to 25 cents per bushel. 
This increase will have no influence on the price of corn. 
Why? The answer is that, while the United States corn crop 
of 1928 was in round numbers 2,800,000,000 bushels, the im- 
ports, principally of flint corn used in poultry and pigeon feed, 
amounted to half a million bushels or about one-tenth of the 
corn crop of a single Missouri county. 

After corn the most important crop in Missouri is wheat. 
The tariff of 42 cents a bushel remains unchanged. To raise 
or lower it would make no difference in the price of wheat 
grown on Missouri farms, as shown by the testimony of various 
witnesses who appeared before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, and which testimony I referred to when discussing 
the farm bill. 

The 42-cent tariff on wheat is not effective. It is easy to 
understand why, when we recall that the United States pro- 
duces annually on an average in excess of 800,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and that last year our importations of wheat, except 
for grinding in bond, amounted to less than one-fourth of a mil- 
lion bushels. 

Wheat admitted for grinding in bond totaled about 20,000,000 
bushels, the tariff drawback on this being 99 per cent. So 
the Canadian wheat does not pay the 42-cent tariff. Personally, 
I should like to see the tariff on wheat raised to a dollar a 
bushel. This would do one of two things: If the tariff works, 
it would increase the price of wheat, now the lowest for many 
years and below the cost, of production; or it would more 
thoroughly demonstrate to the farmer that the wheat tariff 
is being used merely to fool him, 
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As to the minor or special crops represented in schedule 7 


of this bill, £ shall not speak at length. No doubt that. where 
the rates have been increased on pineapples, nuts, and other 
semitropical crops, the growers will receive higher prices, which 
the consumer will pay. 

Advances have been made in tariffs on certain vegetables 
growu in Mexico, and competing with winter or early season 
products of the southern border of our own country. The 
American grower may receive some benefit by these increased 
rates. On the other hand, the tariff on potatoes grown through- 
out the United States, was not increased. We pass from Sched- 
ule 7. While not entirely reviewed, attention has been called 
to the principal items as they appear. 

So much, in the main, for what this bill is supposed to do for 
the farmer. What it proposes to do to him is a much longer 
story. 

In brief, practically every rate as written in the Fordney- 
McCumber Act has been continued or increased, while a tariff 
has been placed on cement, shingles, brick, and other materials 
formerly on the free list. In this behemoth bill “to help the 
farmer,” now far behind with his work owing to a late season, 
forks, hoes, and rakes are placed in the list of other farm 
tools taxed 30 per cent. As if all this were not enough there 
comes to-day the Supreme Court decision in the O’Fallon case 
and which, it is predicted, may result in much higher freight 
rates. 

Just here I digress to say that should this bill, as written, 
become a law, the farmer's dollar instead of buying more will 
actually buy less. The plight of agriculture has been brought 
on not so much by the prices which the farmer receives for his 
products as for what he must pay for the things he buys. 
Every day of his life, in practically everything he does on the 
farm, whether in the planting season or the harvest time, the 
farmer feels the burdensome effects of the tariff. Should the 
largest possible benefits, as suggested in the schedule devoted to 
agriculture be realized, the farmer would still be a heavy loser 
by the passage of this bill. 

Some of the heavy tariff taxes, and which it is now proposed 
to increase, are those represented in necessary household ex- 
penditures. Sugar is an example. Here the proposed increase 
in tariff from $1.76 to $2.40 per hundred pounds on Cuban sugar 
will cost American consumers many millions of dollars. This 
higher price will be felt most of all on the farm, where home 
canning and preserving is still carried on. 

Spring is the season of heavy egg production, and the thrifty 
housewife may, as the family goes to town, take a case of eggs, 
realizing, perhaps, 20 cents a dozen, or $6 for a case of 30 dozen. 
If eggs are to be exchanged for sugar, and the new tariff is 
effective, she will have the privilege of exchanging the eggs 
for a 100-pound bag of sugar, provided she is willing first to 
give to the sugar interests $2.40 worth of her eggs. 

Mr. HALSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALSEY. Listening to this discussion on the tariff, it 
has been brought out on the floor of the House that the tariff 
will not extend the cost of cement beyond the Atlantic sea- 
board? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I am glad the gentleman has 
raised that point. My experience is that, in the purchase of 
cement, and every man on the floor must know that it is so, 
that it makes no difference whether you buy 10 miles distant 
or a hundred miles distant from the plant, the price is the 
same. If there is any business in the country that is thor- 
oughly organized to make the same price to every one it is 
cement. Incidentally, I have wondered sometimes what is the 
connection between the steel and cement in this country. It 
seems to be very close. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. The gentleman from Missouri 
apparently comes from the same kind of a farming district 
that I do. I want to ask him if he is in favor of cutting the 
tariff on butter or milk? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I do not know how the gentle- 
man gets such an impression; surely, not from anything I have 
said. I favor these tariffs. If Congress had done what the 
farmers expected when we were called to meet in special ses- 
sion, presumably to aid agriculture, if the revision had been 
confined to the agricultural schedule, we could have finished 
it and gone home in a month. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. The gentleman, in his argument, 
has mentioned the amount of importations. Is it not true that 
the amount imported into this country, the small amount im- 
ported, was due to the fact of the tariff that we have had or 
those products? Is not that true so far as butter is concerned? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I have said that, if there is any- 
thing in the tariff, so far as it may benefit the farmer, it is 
shown in the case of eggs and butter. If the gentleman will 
show me how it is possible to vote for a higher tariff on 
agricultural products without cheating the farmer out of his 
eyes by compelling him to pay more for manufactured articles 
and practically everything else he has to buy, I shall gladly 
support such a bill, but I want the tariff on farm products 
made effect: ve. 

Much is heard of the home beautiful and its influence on 
family life, yet he who would paint his home must, under this 
bill, pay more for the privilege. 

Few household articles escape the tariff tax, which in many 
cases is here increased. It would seem that a studied effort had 
been made to keep the public in the dark, as lights and light- 
ing fixtures, even to candles, are further taxed. 

In the springtime, whether the farmer is spading ground, 
pruning trees, or shearing sheep, he must use tariff-taxed tools. 
In midsumer even the wire used in baling hay is tariff taxed. 
Not only do the implements with which he works come under 
the tariff, but for pastimes and pleasures he must also pay. 

If when the ground is too wet to work he would enjoy fishing 
or hunting, he finds fishing tackle and guns tariff taxed, not 
even the wads for the gun being forgotten. In the evening if 
he wishes music and likes a fiddle, he plays on a tariff-taxed 
instrument. Even the catgut strings and horsehair bow are 
tariff taxed. Nor does the resin needed for the fiddle’s perfec 
tion when he is playing “ Turkey in the Straw” or “ The Devil’s 
Dream,” escape the tariff. 

While long-staple cotton is continued on the free list, thread 
and cotton cloth come in for higher tariffs. An increase of 3 
eents a pound on clean, medium, or fine wool, or about 1 cent 
a pound on wool as it comes from the sheep, is met and over- 
powered by the so-called compensatory duties on yarn, clothing, 
dress goods, blankets, and much else. On the other hand, the 
tariff on certain wools is reduced 7 cents per pound. 

No more unreasonable increase is to be found in the bill 
than that on watches and clocks. True, the farmer and his 
family do not need these in getting up early enough and work- 
ing late enough to put in the usual 8-hour day, eight hours 
before dinner and eight hours after dinner. Yet watches and 
clocks are used in the country as in the cities, and everywhere 
the higher tariff rates in this bill will add much to the cost. 
So do not blame the local dealer, but put the blame where it 
belongs. 

The list of tariff-taxed articles might be continued and com- 
mented upon by the hour, but this is not necessary. Further- 
more, with the suggested American valuation plan and the 
flexible provisions, the tariffs may be increased almost without 
limit. Suffice to again say that if this measure, as written, 
and in which schedules double up like contortionists and multi- 
ply like microbes, becomes law, the farmer’s dollar will shrink 
in purchasing power to more than meet the smaller-sized paper 
money now in prospect. 

It is true that while rates have been raised under practically 
every schedule and many articles heretofore on the free list 
are now placed in the dutiable list, a few things have been trans- 
ferred to the free list. Here we find buchu leaves, fish sounds 
(sounds, I believe, are bladders), fish meat unfit for human 
consumption, and about a dozen other articles, including urea. 
The latter, I am told, is a highly concentrated form of fertilizer 
principally used on golf courses. No doubt farmers will be much 
interested in having urea on the free list. In this connection I 
recall that the former Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, in writ- 
ing of what he regarded as a model American farm, referred to 
the fact that the owner had on it his own golf course. But Mr. 
Jardine is now chairman of the board of directors of an invest- 
ment corporation, and the farmer instead of playing golf and 
trying to get in the hole, continues to work to get out of the 
hole. 

I deeply regret that the bill before us is not better. It in 
no sense fulfills the promise to the American farmer. Instead 
of helping him it would greatly add to his burden. 

As Representative SNow said a few days ago: 

This special session of Congress was called by President Hoover for 
the avowed purpose of affording relief to the farmers of the United 
States. 


Very frankly, too, this Member from Maine, whom we must 
admire, states that he has been hearing from home. Said he: 

My district is the largest agricultural district in the United States, 
and is completely up in arms, 


Think of it! Maine is up in arms, and “as goes Maine so 
goes the Nation.” 

Not all of us, I fear, are as frank as the Member from Maine. 
Others, I am sure, do not fully appreciate the seriousness of 
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the farm situation in Missouri and other Corn Belt States at 
this time, where now, for weeks, rains have delayed corn 
planting until a full crop is no longer possible. At the same 
time wheat is being injured by excessive moisture, which has 
also caused heavy losses of lambs and pigs and other young 
stock as well as baby chicks. 

To this Congress, called ostensibly to help the farmer, there 
comes a Macedonian cry. If we fail to meet that call we are 
cowards. 

On Mother's Day I was in one of the beautiful cemeteries 
of our Capital City. There I admired an unusual mopument. 
It is called “Grief.” As I looked upon this weeping woman, 
this work of a master sculptor, the thought came to me that 
unless something is done the time may speedily come when, 
sad as it may seem, grief will best symbolize the lives of those 
who would wrest a living from the soil. 

But it must not be so! This is no time for us to be guided 
by narrow partisanship. The situation is far too serious for 
that. Whether we be Democrats or Republicans we need to 
consider first the welfare of the farmer for whom this special 
session of Congress is said to have been called. 

I want to vote for a tariff bill that will help the farmer. 
This bill will not do it, so I can not support it. Make it what 
it should be, and I pledge my support. Pass it as it is and it 
will defeat the party responsible for its passage. 

The facts are that to pass this bill as it is drawn is no more 
possible than for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle. 
To suggest that it does justice to the farmer is to do violence 
to the facts. Change it you must. Change it so that it will 
place agriculture on an equality with industry and make the 
farmer's dollar as big as the dollar of everybody else, and your 
party will get the credit. I am willing for that. I am anxious 
for anything which will do justice to agriculture and restore 
happiness and prosperity to the farmer and his family. [Ap- 


plause. ] 
Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 


an intelligent discussion of any tariff bill which has any scope 
or latitude involves a highly technical presentation. 

It is a fair presumption, I think, to assume that the 15 
Republican and 10 Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee possess more than an average of information on 
the subject matter involved in this pending bill. 

There have been learned speeches made on this bill by Mem- 


bers on both sides of the subject as well as on both sides of the 
aisle separating the two dominant political parties. 

The members of the Ways and Means Committee who con- 
ducted hearings for several weeks with a view of getting facts 
and information upon which to base this proposed legislation, 
now find the membership of this House much divided. There 
is not only a general disagreemrent between the Democrats and 
Republicans on this legislation, but a very decided disagree- 
ment between Republicans who represent strongly farming sec- 
tions and those Republicans who represent the larger industrial 
centers such as flourish in New England. Therefore it seems 
to me that each Member of this House should first confront 
himself with the inquiry as to the reason this special session 
of Congress is here, 

For what purpose have the American people been given to 
believe it has been called to mect? and 

Second. Will the President of the United States and this 
Congress keep faith with the people? and 

Third. Does this proposed legislation fulfill the promise made 
by the Republican Party in the last campaign to the people of 
the United States? 

Of course everyone knows who possesses the proverbial 
“grain of sense” that this special session of Congress was 
called in obedience to Mr. Hoover’s pre-election promise to do 
something for the farmer. 

The picture presented was that of help for the farmer. Had 
it not been for the farmer’s distressed condition and the pre- 
election promise, this special session of Congress would not now 
be sitting. 

There was no assurance given to the public and no public 
promise made that the protective tariff law would be revised 
upward at the wish of industrial centers. No; not at all. The 
dominant note was heip for the farmer. 

As to the second proposition, I for one, gentlemen, believe we 
should keep faith aud make the promise good so far as it lies in 
our power to do so. 

Concerning the third proposition, “ Does the proposed legisla- 
tion fulfill the promise made to the people of the United 
States?” In the form the bill is in as presented to the House 
it will not fulfil! the promise made to the American people, and 
if enacted into law in its present form it will not be keeping 
faith with the farmer, and the Republican Party in power must 
answer for the failure should this bill go through as now written. 
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We now have a Republican majority in this House of at least 
a hundred Members and a working Republican majority in the 
Senate and a Republican President, and the farmers of this 
country have a right to expect fair treatment from any political 
party in power, whatever political party it may be. 

No man ever becomes so wise but that he may learn some- 
thing more, and to those Members of the House who are inclined 
to pass this bill in its present form I want to quote what some 
of the farmers think about their situation and the tariff. 

The Republican farmers of Iowa met in Des Moines on De- 
cember 21 and 22, 1925, and after due deliberation passed a 
resolution in which they said: 

We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Act is of 
great benefit to agriculture as a whole. On the contrary, the staggering 
burdens imposed upon the consumers of the country through the act fall 
as heavily upon the farmer as upon any other class. On the one hand 
the farmer pays his full share of ‘the heavy tariff tribute upon prac- 
tically everything he buys, while on the other hand the price of his 
great surplus commodities is fixed in the world market. If the existing 
tariff is such a boon to agriculture, then how can the fact be explained 
that, although the tariff has been in operation for five years, agriculture 
is at this hour staggering on the brink of complete collapse? 


I am not quoting a partisan statement, but quoting you what 
your own Republican farmers think of the present tariff law. 

On May 20, 1925, the State Legislature of Illinois unanimously 
passed Joint Resolution No. 37 in which they use this language: 


Whereas there is practically at all times a production of wheat, corn, 
hogs, and cattle, and their products greater than our home or domestic 
demand for same, and as a result there is practically at all times a 
very considerable export from the United States of such products, and 
the prices of such products to the home or American producer are there- 
fore the world price less the cost of transportation, and as a result a 
tariff upon such products at no time benefits or helps their producers. 


These resolutions, one from the Republican farmers en masse 
in Iowa, and the other from the Republican Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, should receive some consideration at least by 
the Representatives of those sections of the country when the 
legislation now before us is finally acted upon, and there can be 
no mistake as to their views and wishes on the point involved 
in this legislation. 

I am sure Members of this House who come from agricultural 
sections have heard more than once that the tariff ought to come 
off of many of the things the farmer has to buy and use on the 
farm. 

Since this special session has been convened presumably to 
help the farmer, it is interesting to see what this bill takes 
all the tariff off of and places on the free list for the farmer’s 
benefit. Here are some articles from which the tariff has been 
entirely removed presumably to aid the farmer: 

Buche leaves; licorice root; argols; tartar and wine lees; 
calcium arsenate; chip and chip roping, not specially provided 
for; citrons and citron peel; curling stones; eulachon oil; 
women’s unembroidered gloves and mittens of cotton or vege- 
table fiber; copper iodide; Paris green; santonin and salts of 
santonin; and fish sounds. 

When the farmer looks over this list and sees articles from 
which the tariff has been removed for his benefit, perhaps he 
will take on renewed vigor, and see the vision of his mortgage 
disappearing from his farm—perhaps. 

Some one has said, “ Make the tariff effective for the farmer.” 
I think there are those here who will recall having heard this 
phrase before. This bill proposes to take off of the free list 
and put on the dutiable or tariff list the following articles in 
order to make the tariff effective for the farmer: 

The list includes chromic and nitric acid; kieserite; lemon 
juice, lime juice, and sour orange juice; palm kernel oil, fit 
for food; sesame oil and spermaceti wax; crude feldspar, 
cement, and common brick; cedar, maple, and birch lumber, 
and shingles of wood; horse-radish roots; chickpeas or gar- 
banzos; curry and curry powder; cowpeas; chestnuts and mar- 
rons; canned clams; zine dross; shotgun barrels, in single 
tubes, forged or rough bored; and violin bow hair. 

The farmer who meets his taxes and interest on his mort- 
gage with his production of chestnuts, garbanzos, and canned 
clams may view this with satisfaction, but we may well be 
in doubt as to how the farmer who thrives by the production 
of violin bow hair may accept it. 

As I said before, we are in session here to aid the farmer— 
that is why we have been called together—for that purpose 
and for no other, according to Mr. Hoover and other Repub- 
lieans’ expressed desire, before and at the time we were 
assembled. 

Up until the last campaign it was asserted at all times and 
on all occasions that there “should not be any tinkering with 
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the tariff” anywhere along the line, That “it was the best 
tariff! law ever written.” That the country was “ waxing in 
prosperity ” and it would not do to tinker with the tariff as it 
might disturb and unsettle business. 

But after the farmers had been assured by Mr. Hoover 
that some relief would be given the farmer at a special session 
of Congress which he would call, then the bigh-tariff vultures 
saw their chance coming, and they have not failed to make 
their wants known, And their wants have generally been 
granted in this bill, while the farmer has been or will be 
made worse off than he was before if this bill passes and 
becomes a law. 

What this Congress ought to do, and what Mr. Hoover ought 
to recommend as the first thing to be done, is to take the 
tariff off of the articles the farmer has to buy and use on 
the farm; but, instead of doing that, for example, it takes 
hoes, forks, rakes, and other articles off of the free list and 
puts them under a tariff—all of these things and many others 
the farmer uses and has to use on his farm. But this is a 
sample of the relief the farmer is to get by this bill. 

I quote you from the St. Louis Post Dispatch of March 
20, 1929: 

PROFESSOR FISHER AND THE TARIFF 

In the heat of a presidential campaign farmers did not seem to be 
impressed by the argument that to increase tariffs upon agricultural 
products was hardly so practicable a means of farm relief as to decrease 
tariffs upon manufactured articles that the farmer buys. 

Perhaps it will be more effective to have Prof. Irving Fisher, the 
eminent economist, say the same thing now. “It would,” he says, 
“hurt the farmers to overload the tariff bill during deliberations aimed 
at giving them a more equal chance with industrialists. It would 
defeat the object of the special session if duties were imposed that 
would permit the placing of higher prices on the manufactured goods 
that farmers have to buy. Were it politically feasible, one of the 
best measures for farm relief would be a reduction of the tariff on 
such articles.” 

This is rendered impossible by the situation. The industrialist has 
a much greater claim upon Mr. Hoover than the farmer has. The 
margin upon which Mr. Hoover can therefore operate in his plan of 
helping the farmer by means of the tariff is narrow indeed. 


I quote from the CoNGRrEssIONAL Recorp, August 11, 1922, 
a distinguished Republican United States Senator who was 
in the Senate at that time, Senator Knute Nelson, of Minnesota, 
as follows: 


I come from an agricultural State. It seems to me that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber], in his zeal to put such an im- 
mense tariff on these agricultural products—higher than we have ever 
had before, higher than there was any necessity for—has done so 
simply to oil the protection machine for the woolen schedule and some 
other schedules in the bill. 

. . * + - * * 

This bill in its entirety is a more radical and more extreme measure 
so far as protection is concerned than even the Payne-Aldrich law. I 
had hoped, Mr. President, that protection would not run mad as it has 
done. I never in all my life saw such a swarm of men as were around 
the Finance Committee while they had this bill before them, and most 
of them got their work in well. 


If this great and distinguished Senator, who during his life- 
time rendered a great service to his State and country, could 
have been with us in January and February of this year, and 
have seen the swarm of men pouring in before the Ways and 
Means Committee, representing nearly every manufacturing 
concern and interest in the United States, clamoring for greater 
and higher protective-tariff rates on their products, I am sure 
after he had read this bill he would have found his expression, 
“and most of them got their work in well,” as applicable as 
when he uttered it. 

In the discussion of this proposed legislation I am not going 
to take up the rates on lumber or bricks, because that is a 
mattér which has been discussed by many speakers. I think 
many of you who have studied the bill will agree with me that 
the sum total of this legislation when it is finally passed will 
be to add a great burden to the shoulders of the masses of 
the people, greater than they bear under the present act. I 
think it is generally conceded by this time, after years of de- 
bating the farmers’ problems, that we can enact no tariff law 
that will help the farmer out with his surplus products. Surplus 
farm crops must be disposed of on the world’s markets. I was 
glad to see my distinguished friend from Texas [Mr. Sumnrrs] 
this afternoon discuss with his disapproval the article written 
by Mr. Mark Sullivan a few days ago. I had cut that article 
out of the newspaper and had kept it in my pocket for reference. 
It is a very valuable article to remember, and lays down a very 
dangerous and unfair policy. I think we should pay attention 
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to the articles of Mr. Sullivan for more than one reason. He is 
and expert handball player, who I understand plays almost 
daily with the President, and in addition to that, he is a well- 
known world writer, and what he says, doubtless, reflects Mr. 
Hoover's views as to the administration’s purpose as to agri- 
culture. As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumNers] said, 
we are entering a new era by these two bills, and if the pro- 
gram of this double-barreled legislation goes through, as it 
seems likely it will, there will be many men in this House who, 
in my judgment, will live to see the day when they regret cast- 
ing their votes for the bill in its present form. 

There was recently passed the alleged farm relief bill. In 
my opinion the great question is to dispose of the surplus prod- 
ucts of the farmer. The article written by Mr. Sullivan lays 
down the policy and says that this tariff bill, coupled up with 
the alleged farm relief bill, which has been passed, is going to 
establish for this country a program of nonsurplus production 
among the farmers. 

Then he goes on to say in his article that that does not mean 
that we must not go on and produce a surplus of manufactured 
articles, but the policy contemplates encouragement of manu- 
factures and increasing them so that we may go into the world 
market with manufactured articles, but that in the future, after 
this farm relief bill and the tariff bill become law, it is expected 
that they will act as a preventive of any farm surplus in this 
country. That is an amazing statement, and if we launch 
on that theory in this Government, some who are here now 
will live to see the day when perhaps this Nation will again 
be in the toils of war, when we are in dire distress and when 
we may be caught by a shortage of food supplies, because no 
legislation, however wise, can be so far reaching as to be an 
absolutely dominating factor in production and consumption, 
because the elements of nature must enter into it. [Applause.] 

I want to say this: That if it is the purpose of this present 
tariff bill and of the administration’s so-called farm relief bill 
to prevent the farmers of this country from producing any 
more farm products than are actually consumed in America 
while at the same time it is proposed to encourage and help 
manufacturers create a surplus, as the writer of the article 
says it is Mr. Hoover's policy so to do, there will be a time 
when the farmers of this country will let it be known in no 
uncertain way that no such system or policy will be permitted 
to be fastened upon them with their consent. 

This proposed tariff bill raises the tariff on most products 
that are manufactured by a very high percentage, so that the 
bill in its present form carries even a higher tariff for the 
manufacturers than the old law or Fordney-McCumber law. 
And giving the farmer tariff on sugar and a tariff on brick 
and a tariff on shingles, and putting a tariff on his hoes, pitch- 
forks, rakes, and ropes, is going to injure instead of help him, 
because it will make all these things, as well as other things 
he has to buy, cost him more. And the tariff on onions, spinach, 
tomatoes, and on lemons and orange juice and such matters 
will not at all be of help to him. 

It looks like the Republican Party now feels that they can 
promise the farmer everything and give him nothing, and still 
satisfy the farmer. In the mad scramble on the part of fac- 
tories of New England to get more tariff for themselves they 
have not even spared the graveyard, for they have placed a 
50 per cent tariff on tombstones, when as a matter of fact 
burial expenses are so high now that very few of us can afford 
to die. The living should not be penalized by an unjust tariff, 
and certainly the dead and their little estate, if any, should 
not be tortured by the high and unjust tariff. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
Delegate from Alaska, Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to occupy my 
time in the discussion of the fish schedule. The items of that 
schedule have hardly been mentioned on the floor of the House 
during this session. I shall call attention to what I believe 
to be inconsistencies in the proposed fish schedule. The fish 
tariff at present and the proposed tariff are not high. There 
is not one item on which there could be claimed to be exces- 
sive tariff. Generally the fishing interests are very well satis- 
fied with the present tariff, although there are several items on 
which they ask a change. The fish tariff does not compare for 
a moment in amount with the tariff on other food articles that 
might be considered similar. I shall quote you from the New 
York World publication the prices on meat and fish in retail 
stores, the so-called cash and carry price in New York. I pre- 
sume that 90 per cent of the people of the United States know 
more about the retail prices of food commodities than they do 
of the wholesale prices, which are almost invariably quoted in 
connection with the tariff schedule. To-day the quotation on 
top round steak by this cash and carry system in New York is 
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from 43 to 45 cents a pound, and on rib-roast, best quality, from 
88 to 40 cents a pound. The quotation on leg yearling lamb, 
best quality, is from 38 to 39 eents a pound, and at the same 
time the quotation on halibut steak is 35 to 40 cents and on 
salmon steak from 65 to 70 cents. 

The meat commodities that I have quoted carry a proposed 
duty of 6 and 7 cents per pound in this bill. 

Now those two fish commodities, which are the standard 
commodities and also the highest-priced varieties of fish, carry 
a duty at the present time and under the proposed tariff of 2 
cents a pound, with which producers are very well satisfied. 
No complaint is made on that score, but I want to come to one 
or two items on which they have asked for a change. 

I want to quote you the tariff rates on the supplies that 
enter into the fisheries, those on the north Pacific as well as in 
the Atlantic fisheries. They are the same. I want to compare 
those with the Canadian rates on the same commodities, as- 
suming that Canada is one of our competitors in the production 
of fish. Our tariff provides, in the case of flax, hemp, ramie, 
cord, or twine—and that is the great item of expense in carry- 
ing on the fisheries—a duty of not less than 25 per cent and 
not more than 35 per cent; but if the ramie or flax is made 
into nets and seines, there is an additional duty of 10 per cent, 
making the average duty of 40 per cent on the great material 
that is used in the fisheries. In Canada all those items are 
free of duty. 

Hemp rope, not exceeding 114 inches in circumference, used 
for net headlines, is free in Canada. In our country it has 
a duty of 214 cents per pound. Anchors have a duty of 25 per 
cent in our country, and they.are on the free list in Canada. 
Wire rope bears a duty of 35 per cent in this country, and 
in Canada 25 per cent. Fishhooks carry a duty of 45 per cent 
in the United States. In Canada they are on the free list. 


Strangely enough, although we have that duty of 45 per 
cent on commercial fishhooks, there is not an American-manu- 
factured fishhook used in the north Pacific fisheries. Every 
hook used in the north Pacific fisheries is manufactured in 
They run to a valuation of $149,642 a year, or did 


Europe. 
in 1928. 

Glass balls, which enter into the fisheries, carry a 60 per 
cent duty in the United States and a duty of 3214 cents in 
Canada. Aluminum balls are on the free list in Canada. I 
am unable to figure exactly which item in our tariff the alu- 
minum balls come under, and therefore I can not give the 
American duty. Anchor chains carry a 2-cent per pound duty 
in our country and are on the free list in Canada. Paints in 
our country have a duty of 25 per cent, and in Canada there is 
a duty of 30 per cent. Oiled clothes carry a duty of 35 per 
cent in each country. Butcher knives carry a duty of 8 cents 
per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem in this country, and 
30 per cent ad valorem in Canada. Barrels run the same, 15 
per cent, in each country. 

United States and Canadian tariff rates on fishing supplies 


United States Canada 
Not less than 25 per cent 
nor more than 35 per 
cent. 
10 per cent additional 
2}4 cents per pound 


Flax, hemp, or ramie cord or twine......-- 


Nets or seines of flax, hemp, or ramie-..- 
Hemp rope not exceeding 1} inches in 
circumference. 


PINE inns cnckardininnicnonmird 
Glass balls 


Chai 

re 
Oiled clothes--. 
Butcher knives 


8 cents per pound, 45 per 
cent ad valorem, 
15 per cent 


Now I call your attention to the large number of fishing 
supp!y items that are on the free list in a competitive country 
and carry a very high tariff in the United States. But Canada 
places a duty on every fish and fish product coming into that 
country, and in some instances it is a higher duty than we 
have on the same product in the United States. Now, in the 
ease of the production of fish oil our proposed tariff would 
be a duty of 5 cents on Menhaden oil, while all similar oils 
in Canada carry a 2214-cent duty. In the case of Menhaden, 
the second by-product, fish meal is on the free list; whereas 
in years past it carried a 20 per cent ad valorem duty. The 
purpose of placing it on the free list is to make it a cheap 
commodity for the farmer. That may be justified. That prod- 
uct is used by no one in the United States except the farmers; 
but the main product, the Menhaden oil, or fish oil, has a duty 
of 5 cents a gallon. In placing their second product on the 
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free list why would it not be fair to put a compensatory in- 
creased duty on the oil? 

The producers of Scotch-cured herring ask for a duty of 3 
cents a pound, an increase of 2 cents a pound over the 
present duty. Scotch-cured herring is not used by the farmer. 
That is not the variety of herring which they consume at all. 
Yet in the brief that was submitted to the committee by the 
importers they do not refer to the so-called mild-cured herring. 
That never goes to the farm, but is used by the people in the 
large cities who can afford to pay for a luxury, and that 
variety of herring is a luxury. So the fishing industry asks 
for that increase. 

Now, I come to the item in which I am most interested— 
canned salmon. Over in Canada they have a duty of 30 per 
cent ad valorem on canned salmon. In this country we have 
a duty of 25 per cent, 5 per cent less than they have. Alaska 
produces about 6,000,000 48-pound cases per year. The rest 
of the United States and Canada produce an additional 
2,000,000 cases. The canning industries have built up their 
own market in the United States. A few years ago a large 
part of the production went into the world market, being 
shipped into the United Kingdom and distributed from there. 
To-day a far less amount is exported. Canada produces about 
2,000,000 cases a year, and they largely supply the market in 
Great Britain. : 

In the last two years Russia has gone into the canning of 
salmon on an increasing scale, and Siberia has a salmon supply 
said to be equal to that of Alaska. In 1927 Siberia produced 
948,835 cases, 48 pounds each, of salmon, and last year they 
produced 1,701,000 cases, an increase of about 100 per cent. 
It is by reason of that Siberian production that the salmon 
packers of the West appeared before the committee and asked 
for a 40 per cent ad valorem duty instead of the present 25 
per cent duty. 

There is no question about the lower cost of production in 
Siberia, because Korean labor is employed in the fisheries, both 
in catching the fish and packing them, and they can produce 
their salmon in cans for about half the cost of producing here 
in the United States. So the salmon packers of the Pacific look 
with alarm on this increasing output in an undeveloped fishery 
region up in Siberia, and that is why they are asking for that 
increase in duty. They built up their market. They introduced 
canned salmon to the people of the United States by extensive 
advertising, by distributing it and exhibiting it all through the 
cities of the United States, and to-day they are confronted with 
the possibility of this Siberian product depriving them of the 
market they have built up through the years and at a great 
deal of expense to their organization. 

So the fish-producing people have asked for a slight increase 
in duty on these several items and I think the Congress ought 
to give them that consideration. I maintain that when we are 
in compétition with a country that furnishes its fishermen with 
virtually all of their supplies on the free list while our supplies 
carry a very heavy tariff, that the producers of these products 
ought to have serious consideration by Congress, to whom they 
have appealed. [Applause.] 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii [Mr. Houston]. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, so much has been said on this floor concerning 
the sugar tariff, much of which has been in the nature of propa- 
ganda, that I wish to take this opportunity of saying a few 
words in defense of that much maligned schedule. 

The arguments of the opponents of the sugar tariff are two, 
one to the effect that maintenance of the present rate will prob- 
ably reduce the cost to the consumer, and, secondly, that there 
is an unwillingness on the part of American workers to go into 
the fields. As to the first argument, that it will reduce the cost 
to the consumer, we have seen in the past two illustrations of 
what has happened and what will happen as regards sugar. In 
1920 the cost of sugar was skyrocketed up to between 20 and 
30 cents a pound, and I have and will introduce documentary 
evidence to the effect that 1,000,000 pounds of sugar were 
being held in Cuba against an advance to 30 cents per pound. 
Now, as to the unwillingness of American workers to go down 
on their hands and knees and work in the dirt. There are 
many activities that are much less honorable than that of tilling 
the soil and raising an honest sweat, and it is not necessary 
to do more than mention such activities as bootlegging, or 
racketeering, or the maintenance of speak-easies, and other so- 
called occupations which are nowhere near as honorable as that 
of tilling the soil, be the latter ever so humble. 

I yield to no one in interest and sympathy both for the Cuban 
and Filipino people. I fought for the one and have served in 
the other country, and through a long association in the Navy 
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with Filipinos have learned to admire their many qualities of 
thrift, industry, neatness, sobriety, application, and courage. 

The tariff, as is well understood, was meant to develop home 
industry and the question as to whether step-children should 
and do receive special treatment ; but that this treatment should 
in effect give them privileges over and above those accorded our 
own people is not believed to have been the intent either of Con- 
gress or of the country. 

I also feel that the question should be approached from a sci- 
entific point of view. And in that connection I would like to 
invite attention to the fact that notwithstanding protestation, a 
great deal that has been said on this floor on this subject has 
been propaganda. Statistics have been quoted in such a way 
as to impress the hearers or readers with the ideas of the 
speaker. 

I quote herewith a table showing the average price of sugar 
at New York as obtained from the Tariff Commission. 


Average price of sugar, New York 
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1 Aug. 12 to Dec. 31. * For first 3 months only. 


The table shows that for the first three months in 1929 raws 
averaged 1.976. 

The next table is one which is taken from the report of the 
United States Tariff Commission entitled “Sugar,” as issued 
by the Government Printing Office in 1926, and hereafter, when 
the reference is to “ Sugar,” it will be to that publication. This 
table shows, according to the report, the Cuban cost of pro- 
duction, 


RAW-SUGAR COSTS (F. 0. B. MILL COST WITHOUT COMPETITIVE ADVAN- 
TAGES OR DISADVANTAGES) 


(In cents per pound) 


Actual enete, 


COMPARISON OF WEIGHTED COSTS F. 0. B. MILL, INCLUDING INTEREST ON 
INVESTMENT 


{Cost of production in cents per pound] 


Crop years: 
1921-22 


It will be noted from this table that in 1923, according to all 
of the members of that commission, the actual cost of production 
was 3.8801 cents. Hence, it will immediately be apparent that 
the actual price of raws is well below, at the present time, the 
cost of production. 

There are three particular phases of the discussion held on 
this schedule to which I wish to invite attention. 

FIRST. EXPANSION OF THE SO-CALLED INSULAR PRODUCTION 


By quoting partial statistics it has been made to appear that 
the so-called insular production of sugar is expanding at such a 
rate as to endanger the continental production. (See table, p. 
1224 and p. 1227, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp.) Both of these tables 
would make it appear that the sugar tonnage in the islands was 
increasing at a dangerous rate. The figures only go back to the 
years 1922-23, and make comparisons with 1928 to 1929. My 
particular interest is in Hawaii. The tabulation then is fol- 
lowed by the statement, “ That free sugar imports from Hawaii 
and Porto Rico during the last six years have increased from 
75 to 80 per cent, and that with their tropical climate, rich 
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sugar cane, ratoon crops that reseed themseives, and with 
cheaper labor, they can and will drive out our own sugar 
industry.” 

As a matter of fact, without questioning the accuracy of 
either the words and figures, which latter do not agree with the 
Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on the Tariff Act of 
1922, we can go back 20 years, to 1908, and show a larger ton- 
nage production in Hawaii than was credited to the year 
1922-23. In the Tariff Commission publication of Sugar, 1926, 
the Hawaiian production for 1907-8 is given as 521,123 tons and 
in 1908-9 as 535,156 tons. Using these figures we get an in- 
crease for the 20-year period of about 60 instead of 75 per cent 
for six years. But if the acreage is taken into consideration as 
a measure of increase, we find from Statistical Abstracts of the 
United States, 1928 (H. Doc. 226, 70th Cong., Ist sess., p. 669, 
table 632), that between the period 1916-1920 to the present, 
there has actually been a reduction of “acres in cane.” From 
the above analysis of the situation it should be apparent, as it 
is in fact, first, that there can be no further expansion of acre- 
age in cane in Hawaii, and that, secondly, the gain in tonnage 
is due to more scientific farming, including better cultivation, 
irrigation, fertilizer use, using better cane varieties, and, re- 
cently, to very favorable weather conditions. In the above facts 
the Territory takes great pride, and all real farmers should 
give us proper credit and admiration. To do the above costs 
the industry cooperative association in the neighborhood of 
$800,000 a year for the maintenance of an experiment station 
which is not federally supported. ; 

SECOND. EARNINGS OF SUGAR COMPANIES 

On pages 1232 and 1233 of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD appears a 
statistical table of Comparison of Common Stocks of Sugar Com- 
panies. Referring alone to the Hawaiian stock mentioned, it 
would appear that there was a large appreciation in value. 
This merits some explanation which was not given. Again, I 
do not question either the figures, or the accuracy of the work. 

The following observations are pertinent to the tabulation. 
Sugar stocks, because of their reliance upon the world market 
price, are speculative—we wish the price and therefore the 
stock might be stabilized. The date on which the assumed 
purchases were madé¢, January 31, 1921, was six months after 
the terrific break in the sugar market, and before the industry 
as a whole had been able to recover. Be it remembered that 
the average yearly raw price for sugar was in 1920, 11.337 cents 
per pound, that it broke for 1921 to an average of 3.459 cents 
per pound. It was that raw price which in 1920 boosted sugar 
to between 20 and 30 cents retail. It is said that this sky- 
rocketing was due to the Cuban pool withholding 1,000,000 
tons of sugar for a price around 30 cents. 

See annual report of the American Sugar Refining Co., 1922. 
On pages 38, 39, press reports of June 20, 1920, there is quoted 
the following: 


Habana-Cuban cane growers, sugar-mill owners, and brokers, claiming 
to control the sale of 2,180,000 sacks of unsold sugar, were on record 
to-day as‘ definitely pledged not to offer any more sugar for sale until 
price reached 24 cents (Associated Press). Entire amount unsold esti- 
mated at 560,000 tons. 

August 4. Mill Owners and Planters’ Association of Cuba, according 
to statements made by its secretary, will hold back 1,200,000 bags of 
sugar for 30 cents per pound, 


Naturally this price attracted sugar from all over the world. 
Nine hundred thousand tons of outside sugar—that is, from 
countries which never imported sugar into the United States— 
came in, and with the release of the impounded Cuban sugar 
there was a complete debacle in the sugar market. The Crocket 
pool (Hawaiian refiners) were caught when this bubble burst, 
just like other marketing agencies. It would be easy to show that 
had the same theoretical $3,000 been invested in the same stocks 
in July of 1920, say, that instead of an appreciation by April 
19, 1929, there would have been an actual loss. As to the 
dividends paid, they amount to 10.35 per cent per year. Such 
figure is not exorbitant when compared with dividends paid by 
industrial concerns. Why should not some agricultural enter- 
prises be allowed to make comparable profits without being 
found fault with? It is to more nearly equalize the conditions 
as between agriculture and industry that this session has been 
called. The three plantations that were selected can be con- 
sidered amongst the best companies in Hawaii. 

Their management has been so conservative that, anticipating 
bad days, dividend surplus was invested in such a way as to 
return a profit on the operations. For instance: Ewa Planta- 
tion, whose stock is $5,000,000, has investments of the following 
value, $5,438,452, so that the dividends paid reflect the earnings 
on such investments added to the profits or losses on sugar 
production, 
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In this connection I quote an article from the Honolulu 
‘Advertiser, April 23, 1929, comparing the method in use in 
Hawaii with the method proposed in the present farm relief bill. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser, April 23, 1929] 
LOCAL STOCK MARKET 


The farm relief bill now under discussion will set up a Government 
board or commission with broad powers to put into effect for all major 
farm crops practically the identical system now in vogue in the Ha- 
waiian sugar industry, with this difference, that the manufacturing and 
marketing agencies will be financed by the Government, 

About 85 per cent of the Hawaiian sugar crop is handled in exactly 
the same manner. The plantation members of the Crockett pool own 
the common stock of the refinery, but the refinery had to build up its 
own working capital by issuing bonds. The refinery sells the crop for 
the producers, advancing 75 per cent of the market value on receipt of 
the raw sugar and the balance at the end of the season. This feature 
is included in the farm relief bill through an arrangement which pro- 
vides that the farmer may borrow that proportion of the value of his 
product on delivery at warehouses and receive the balance when it is 
sold, less 4 per cent interest and his pro rata of the carrying charges. 

Substitute for the term “farm board” the executive body known 
here as the “trustees” of the Sugar Factors Co. and the refinery and 
there is an exact parallel. Also, the function of the agencies here is 
practically identical with that of the “ stabilization corporations” pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

To handle the cotton crop, say, possibly 2,000,000 farmers replace the 
82 plantations which own the Crockett refinery and the rest of the sys- 
tem here, but the problem of helping 2,000,000 farmers is so complex 
that it can be handled only through Government agencies. They can not 
furnish the capital corresponding to the common stock of the refining 
corporation because they haven't got it. 

Reading the debates now in progress at Washington, one is impressed 
with the complete approval given a production and marketing system 
so nearly identical with that which has been developed here. Irre- 
spective of party affiliations, Members of Congress concede that the 
proposed system of distributing farm crops seems satisfactory, if it will 
work. In a much smaller way it has been working in these islands for 
about 20 years, which ought to prove that what Hawaii has done with 
sugar can be done for cotton, corn, and wheat. The proposed Federal 
legislation puts the seal of approval on our agency system, although 
because of the very large number of farmers these agencies will have 
to be governmental. 

THIRD. EXPLANATION AS TO PRESIDENT’S ACTION ON REPORT OF THE TARIFF 
COMMISSION ON SUGAR 

Comment has been made that the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission on the difference of the cost of production of sugar 
between Cuba and the United States was disregarded by the 
President. The story as told by those who wish to paint the 
picture as dark as possible is, as in all propaganda, only one 
side of the story. It carefully disregards the President’s state- 
ment for his position in the market. No one can rightfully 
accuse President Coolidge of having been partial, or to huve 
acted in any way contrary to the spirit of the statute. In 
deference to the office rather than in defense of the man, who 
need none, I quote herewith the whole of that statement: 


[From the Report of the United States Tariff Commission to the 
President of the United States, 1926] 


A STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
CUSTOMS DUTIES ON SUGAR 


The sugar investigation was initiated in 1923 when the average New 
York wholesale price of granulated sugar (refined) was 8.4 cents per 
pound as compared to the pre-war 5-year average (1909-1913) of 4.9 
cents per pound. The abnormally high price of sugar in 1923 furnished 
reasonable grounds for complaint and suggested remedial action through 
reduction of the tariff on raw sugar. 

The Tariff Commission in a divided report of 3 to 2, the sixth member 
of the commission not sitting in the inquiry, recommended in a report 
dated July 31, 1924, a reduction in the sugar tariff. The wholesale 
price of refined sugar was quoted in New York August 4, 1924, at 
6.37 cents per pound, or more than 2 cents below the 1923 average price. 

The enormous world crop of the 1923-24 season pointed to declining 
prices. This tendency was confirmed by a huge increase in world 
production during the current crop year. 

Wholesale New York price for granulated sugar, May 7, 1925, was 
5.48 cents per pound as compared to May 8, 1924, 7.3 cents per pound, 
and an average for the year 1923 of 8.4 cents per pound. 

Similarly the current price, New York, of raw sugar—4.27 cents 
per pound—compares with 5.78 cents per pound one year ago and the 
5-year postwar average (1919-1923) of 7.38 cents per pound. 

The current price of 2% cents per pound, duty unpaid, on raw sugar 
is below the average of pre-war prices. Only in the slump years of 
excessive production, such as 1921 and 1913, have the prices of raw 
sugar sunk to such low levels. As compared to pre-war commodity 
prices, sugar is relatively one of the cheapest articles on the American 
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market. Refined sugar approximately back to pre-war prices stands out 
in contrast with the general food price index which is estimated at 
approximately 50 per cent above pre-war. 

The American farmer receives advice on every hand to diversify his 
crops. He proceeds to do so by going in for sugar-beet culture, pro- 
tected from the competitive impact of cheap Cuban labor by a tariff duty 
of 1.764 cents per pound on Cuban raws. The American farmer is 
thus in process of building up a great home agricultural industry which 
at once improves the farmer's soil, enables him to diversify erops, and 
tends to release the American people from dependence upon the foreigner 
for a major item in the national food supply. The farmer is entitled 
to share along with the manufacturer direct benefits under our national 
policy of protecting domestic industry. 

Money must be found to meet the appropriations voted by Repre- 
sentatives of the American people. It is estimated that the sugar 
import duty yielded the National Treasury last year (1924) $135,099,106 
out of a total revenue from all imports of merchandise of $545,231,859. 
To make the proposed reduction would cost the Treasury about $40,- 
000,000 each year, 

In the past decade (1915-1924) the sugar duty has yielded revenues 
averaging slightly over 25 per cent of the total revenues for all imported 
merchandise. 

Great Britain, a negligible producer of sugar, derived 28 per cent of 
the total customs revenues of 1923 from the import tax on sugar. The 
British sugar duty has ranged from as high as 4.835 cents per pound in 
1918 to the present duty of 2.33 cents per pound. 

I have given exhaustive consideration to the reports submitted by the 
majority and minority members of the Tariff Commission as the result 
of their investigation into the difference between the cost of production 
of domestic and imported sugar. I have secured additional informa- 
tion upon some points from the commission and other departments. 
The majority members consider these differences in the costs of produc- 
tion as compared to Cuban amount to 1.2032 cents per pound, while the 
minority members consider they exceed the present duty of 1.7616 cents 
per pound as applicable to Cuba. These divergent conclusions are the 
result of different interpretations of the same basic data, approached 
with equal conscientiousness on both sides. 

The ultimate duty of determining this matter rests upon me. The 
fact that the members of the Tariff Commission, after honest and 
painstaking investigation, have been unable to agree, and in fact 


differ widely in their conclusions, is itself enough to show the difficul- 
ties of decision and the doubts in which it is involved. 
It is obvious from the reports that there is a wide variety of con- 


clusions which can be obtained, peculiar in this industry, by alternative 
methods of interpretation of the same basic data, This appears to me 
to be fundamentally due to the wide fluctuations in the costs of pro- 
duction in different years and in different parts of the industry for 
which averages have been taken. These variations have been as much 
as 200 per cent, and in itself seems to indicate that a longer period 
of more stable conditions is desirable before conclusions. For instance, 
in arriving at a conclusion from the data in hand it is possible to 
base interpretations either upon the 6-year period which embraces 
in its first four years a time of great distortion of costs due to 
inflation and deflation, or it is possible to base conclusions upon either 
two or three most recent years. It is also possible to arrive at 
different conclusions based on whether we compare costs of different 
regions during the time of production or during the time of marketing 
of the products. It is also possible to vary conclusions by the different 
methods of interpretation involved in advantages and disadvantages 
in competition. Furthermore, as the beet-sugar industry is the one 
for which we must have utmost solicitude, it is possible to vary con- 
clusions by the adoption of that industry as the standard or by the 
inclusion of all other forms of domestic and insular production, and to 
still further vary them by adoption of the costs of the beet industry 
in particular States. 

The majority of the commission assumes such combinations of these 
factors as to produce an average difference of cost between our domestic 
production and Cuban production of 1.2302 cents per pound, If, on the 
other hand, we exclude the first four years of the period averaged, 
we would on different interpretations of the other factors involved, 
arrive at estimates varying up as high as 1.9812, the present duty on 
Cuban sugar, being as said, 1.7616 cents per pound, Even on the 
6-year average a difference of opinion as to the other factors m- 
volved creates variables in estimates from 1.2307 to 1.6702. After full 
consideration of all the facts shown in the reports of the members of 
the Tariff Commission I do not find that differences in cost of produc- 
tion are sufficiently established under present conditions to warrant 
any change from the present duty. 

There are economic features of broad national importance, having 
the greatest bearing upon the welfare of our farmers and our con- 
sumers of sugar which are worthy of careful consideration before any 
steps are taken to disturb present conditions. Our agricultural produc- 
tion to-day is badly ill balanced. We produce great surpluses of wheat 
and some other commodities, for which over a term of years we find a 
market abroad only with difficulty and loss, and at the same time we 
produce an insufficiency, and are thus forced to import some other 
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agricultural commodities, of which sugar is by far the most important, 
and in which we can have no control, and our consumers of sugar are 
likewise affected in both supplies and price by fortuitous circumstances 
of foreign production, 

It is important that as a Nation we should be independent as far as 
we may of overseas imports of food. Further, it is most important that 
our farmers, by diversification of their production, shall have an op- 
portunity to adjust their crops as far as possible to our domestic rather 
than foreign markets, if we would attain higher degrees of stability in 
our agriculture. I am informed by the Department of Agriculture that 
the land in our country which could be planted with sugar beets if 
protection to the industry is continued, is capable of producing quantities 
of sugar far in excess of our domestic requirements. While we can not 
expect to arrive at complete direct or indirect displacement of our 
excessive wheat acreage by an increase in sugar-beet planting, yet in 
so far as this may be brought about it is undoubtedly in the interest of 
American agriculture and, therefore, of our people as a whole. Fur- 
thermore, such diversification with sugar beets has great technical 
values in agriculture for its gains to fertility and other advantages. 
Already beet production is expanding in such wheat-growing States as 
North Dakota. 

These general views were supported by the representatives of agri- 
cultural organizations who met in conference at my request during the 
past winter. In calculation of cost of production in the sugar-beet 
industry, the Tariff Commission has of necessity adopted average costs. 
An average at once implies that certain portions of the industry must 
be producing at higher than average costs. Due to this fact a reduc- 
tion of duty as recommended by the majority of the commission would 
appear from the figures furnished by the commission to leave 20 to 40 
per cent of our present beet acreage without the full measure of pro- 
tection that the difference in costs of production would require. This 
would result in a retrogressive rather than a progressive step toward 
diversification in those higher cost areas and they embrace the whole 
industry in certain States. It means inevitable further increase of such 
agricultural produce in which we have already a surplus. 

I am also impressed with the fact that there is a general tendency 
for consolidation of control in price and distribution in maay commodi- 
ties upon which we are dependent for import. I do not say that such 
foreign combinations in restraint of trade exist in sugar at the present 
time, but the whole tendency of the development of foreign sugar pro- 
duction is in the direction of larger holdings. In the long run there 
lies in this, therefore, certain dangers to the consumer which can 
only be safeguarded by an assurance of competitive domestic supplies. 
Our annual consumption of sugar bas increased by about 1,000,000 tons 
in the last decade, until it has reached 103 pounds per person yearly. 
The interest of the consumer will, in the long run, be served only by the 
ample supply of the product. This can only be assured by the main- 
tenance of our beet-sugar industry. It must be borne in mind that 
the retail price of sugar to the consumer during the past six years has 
varied, due to the changes in the volume of supply and demand, from 
6% cents to 26 cents per pound. The proposed reduction of duty 
amounts to one-half cent per pound, and did the consumer benefit by 
all of it temporarily (and from the forces in motion even this is un- 
likely) he would, in the long run, be more likely to suffer from much 
larger rise in prices due to the shortening of supplies. 

It appears to me that these views are well supported by our actual 
experience since this subject came under discussion. One year ago 
the wholesale price of refined sugar was about 7% cents per pound. 
To-day it is about 5% cents per pound, being a decrease of over 25 
per cent, and the price of to-day is scarcely over pre-war, whereas all 
other foodstuffs are 50 per cent higher than pre-war. I do not believe 
that we can maintain such reasonable prices if we destroy our domestic 
industry. 

Giving due. weight to the above considerations, affirmative action 
bas been postponed upon the sugar report submitted some months ago 
by the United States Tariff Commission. If through decreased produc- 
tion or other conditions the world market should be relieved of the 
weight of sugar now pressing upon it, and the consumer should again 
be compelled to pay the abnormally high price complained of in 1923, 
the change in conditions might warrant a reconsideration of the present 
decision to postpone action upon the recommendation offered in the 
majority report of the United States Tariff Commission. 


An analysis of this whole investigation, which lasted from 
November, 1922, when application was made by the United 
States Sugar Association—the Cuban-American combination of 
refiners and Cuban producers—for a reduction of the tariff on 
sugar only just passed in September of the same year. 

The study which the commission gave to this question ex- 
tended over nearly two years. In its inception one of the com- 
missioners, Mr. Glassie, was disqualified from taking part, by 
congressional action, because it appeared that his wife and 
brothers-in-law were interested in a Louisiana mill, and he 
probably was the one knowing most about the business. That 
reduced the commission from the statutory six to five members. 
Three finally rendered one report and two another. The so- 
called majority report held that the schedule on sugar could be 
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reduced. The other reported that the indications were that 
the differences in cost * * * are slightly in excess of the 
rates of duty provided.” (See p. 136, “ Sugar.”) 

Very briefly, the differences of opinion arose from two widely 
basic facts used by the two factions in the commission. Sugar 
in Cuba is still grown to a large extent by “colonos” or farmer 
growers, who sell their cane to the “ centrals” or mills. Eighty- 
five per cent of the Cuban sugar is so grown. (See p. 74, 
“Sugar.”) The so-called majority report, instead of obtaining 
the agricultural costs of growing cane by the colonos in Cuba 
“treated the price paid for the raw material—that is, cane— 
by the sugar factories as cost.” (See p. 74, “Sugar.”) Such 
cost must undoubtedly include profit to the colono, and hence is 
not a true cost of production. 


Such costs constitute from 30 to 65 per cent of the cost of sugar. 
* * © (See p. 121, “ Sugar.”) 


Again we find: 


Except for the administration cane produced by the mills themselves, 
very few agricultural costs were obtained in the course of this investi- 
gation. (See p. 121, “ Sugar.) 


It was held by the minority report, so called, that— 


The incompleteness of data in possession of the commission in relation 
to the agricultural costs of producing cane and beets makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, to determine accurately the differences in the costs of 
producing sugar in the United States and in the principal competing 
country. (See p. 105, “ Sugar.’’) 


The other basic fact upon which there was a wide difference 
of opinion as between the commissioners was due to the use of 
data relating to years prior to the passage of the 1922 tariff act. 
The so-called majority report used the data for the years 1917— 
1922, a 6-year period. (See p. 91, “Sugar.”) This period, as is 
well known, was a period of abnormal conditions with respect 
to costs and production. It included the World War and the 
subsequent years of readjustment. 

Furthermore, the data for 1917 to 1922 were available to 
the Congress at the time of writing the 1922 act. The flexible 
provision which was being invoked was cemferred “for the 
purpose of adjusting duties in cases where conditions of mal- 
adjustment in costs have arisen since the enactment of the 
tariff law, but was not conferred for the purpose of reviewing 
the act of Congress. * * * (See p. 116, Sugar.) Again, on 
the same page, we find the following from the report of the 
Committee on Finance accompanying the bill: 


The report stated that the amendment authorized the President to 


modify tariff rates “so that the rates may at all times conform to 
existing conditions.” 


The minority report considered only the current year and 
years subsequent to the act. They came to the conclusion that 
for the years 1921-22 and 1922-23 there was a difference in 
cost of production between Cuba and the United States of 


1.8168 cents per pound. (See p. 125, Sugar.) However, they 
added : 
The incompleteness of the commission’s data in 


respect to agri- 
cultural costs renders the cost data in the possession of the commission 


inadequate to determine what increase, if any, is necessary to equalize 
the differences in the costs of producing sugar. * * * (See p. 136, 
Sugar.) 


The above facts, taken together with the President’s state- 
ment, show conclusively that a decrease of duty could not have 
been sustained. 

I quote also from a more detailed study of certain phases 
of the above facts, prepared by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters 
Association, as follows: 


«Memorandum prepared by R. D. Meade, vice president Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association) 


REPORTS OF TARIFF COMMISSION CONCERNING SUGAR 


On May 14 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1298) Congressman Frear 
stated: “ President Harding asked the Tariff Commission for a report 
on a just sugar duty for Cuba.” 

President Harding did nothing of the kind. In the spring of 1923 the 
price of sugar advanced rather rapidly, and on the 27th of March, 1922, 
President Harding telegraphed as follows: “ Have the Tariff Commission 
make an immediate inquiry into the relation of the sugar tariff to the 
current prices of that commodity.” 

The President did not ask the Tariff Commission for a report or recom- 
mendation concerning the duty. 

The reply of the Tariff Commission to the President's request afier 
investigation was in part as follows: 

“The increase in sugar prices, which began toward the end of Jann- 
ary, 1923, carrying the price of raw sugar f. o. b. Cuba from 3.165 cents 
on January 24 to 4 cents on February 9, 5.10 cents on February 20, 
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5.60 cents on March 4, and 5.85 cents on April 10; and the price of 
granulated sugar from 6.47 cents on January 31 to 7.15 cents on Feb- 
ruary 9, 8.58 cents on February 3, 9.11 cents on March 14, and 9.21 
cents on April 12, was due to causes not connected with the American 
tariff. On the rapidly rising sugar market in the United States which 
was witnessed after January 27 of this year, price factors other than 
the tariff have been controlling.” 

Almost immediately following the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act, which contained the so-called flexible tariff provisions, the 
United States Sugar Association, an organization of Cuban producers 
and Atlantic coast refiners, petitioned the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for a decrease of the duty on sugar. The petition was a slab- 
sided and woefully drawn document, and it is a significant fact that 
during the long-drawn-out hearings upon said petition the Tariff Com- 
mission at al! times refused to allow the domestic sugar producers of the 
United States to put that document in evidence, 

Following the hearings a report was made to the President by five 
members of the commission. Three of these members recommended 
that the full duty rate on sugars testing 96° by the polariscope be 
reduced to 1.54 cents per pound, making the Cuban duty 1.23 cents per 
pound. 

* * + . . . ° 

Two members of the Tariff Commission reported to the President 
that “the ineompleteness of the commission’s data in respect to agri- 
cultural costs renders the cost data in the possession of the commission 
inadequate to determine what increase, if any, is necessary to equalize 
the differences in the cost of producing sugar in the United States and 
in the principal competing country.” These two members also reported 
that, taking such information as the commission had, there was no 
justification for a decrease of the duty, but, as a matter of fact, the 
duty was not great enough to equalize the differences in the cost of 
production of Cuban and domestic sugar. 

When the Tariff Commission, upon the petition of the Cuban pro- 
ducers and Atlantic coast refiners, proceeded under section 315 of the 
Fordney-McCumber Act to investigate the differences in the cost of pro- 
duction of Cuban and domestic sugar, they failed, except in the instance 
of Hawaii, to secure the agricultural costs connected with the produc- 
tion of sugar. The cost of producing sugar-cane and sugar beets is fully 
50 per cent of the @tal cost of the production of sugar. The report 
and recommendations of the three commissioners was based on data 
which ignored the agricultural costs in the production of sugar. 

During the investigation of the Tariff Commission by a select com- 
mittee of the Senate in 1927, there was put in evidence a statement 
from one of the accountants and investigators sent to Cuba. This 
statement contained, among other significant remarks, the following: 

“The Cuban producers displayed no willingness to cooperate with 
us in our work and for the most part gave the impression that we 
were unwelcome. At a meeting of the Sociedad de Hacendados y 
Colonos, which Doctor Bernhardt and the other commission men at- 
tended, speeches were made to the effect that while it could do no 
harm for the producers in the high-cost areas to submit figures, it 
would be unwise for the low-cost producers to present their data. 
Since the speeches were delivered in Spanish, Doctor Bernhardt did 
not understand, but was none the less generous in his applause. I 
was somewhat concerned, however, as I speak the language, and the 
low-cost areas referred to were in my section. The attitude of the 
association toward the investigation was shown clearly enough when 
Mr. Rousseau, president of the association in Oriente Province, re- 
peatedly refused to even grant me an interview and would not submit 
data for his mill, Union. 

“Several Cuban mill owners declared to me that they didn’t care 
what the tariff rate might be. Jose Bosch, owner of the Central 
Esperanze, in refusing to give his costs, said that he didn’t see why 
the Cuban should worry over our tariff, adding that he produced at 
such a low cost that he had made an excellent profit in 1921-22 when 
sugar sold at its lowest point. 

“Whenever a Cuban mill owner in my territory did submit costs, 
those costs were almost invariably produced in typewritten form, and 
in most cases I was not allowed access to the books to check the 
accuracy of the typed reports.” 

“We should have investigated agricultural costs, 


The theory that 
cane should be regarded as raw material, and taken at its cost deliy- 
ered to the factory, is unsound. The cost of producing raw sugar starts 
when the cane seedling is put in the ground, and from that point on 
there is one continuous operation which can not be halted at any time until 
after the sugar has been ground. The farmer can not buy his raw mate- 


rial on a good market and hold it for later manufacture. The cane 
must be ground as soon as it is cut. Moreover, we know that the ‘ cost 
of cane’ is over 50 per cent of the cost of raw sugar, and that is too 
large an item to disregard in an industry of this kind.” (See p. 1173. 
Senate investigation Tariff Commission, 1927. Rept. 1325, 70th Cong., 
ist sess.) 

Dr. Philip G. Wright, a distinguished economist, with theoretical free- 
trade views, and formerly with the Tariff Commigsion, in his book en- 
titled “Sugar in relation to the tariff,” made the following statements: 
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“The method pursued by the commission in obtalning the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar is open to the objection that except in cases where the 
factory produces its own cane or beets no account is taken of the actual 
costs ip the agricultural stage of the industry. In place of these agri- 
cultural costs it substitutes as the cost of cane or beets the amount 
paid by the factory to the independent grower. As this payment de- 
pends on the selling price of sugar when the cane or beets are deliv- 
ered, it may be much above or below the actual cost of production.” 

~ * . + a * . 

“It would therefore seem a logical conclusion that in comparing 
costs under the flexible provision of the tariff the commission should 
have treated the industry as a unit and ascertained the actual costs in 
its agricultural as well as in its manufacturing stage.” 

What the Tariff Commission took as the cost of cane in Cuba was 
the price paid by the central or factory for the cane rather than the 
actual cost of growing the cane. There is very little cane raised in 
Cuba by the factories or centrals, and their supply comes almost en- 
tirely from the Cuban farmers or colonos. The factory pays the colono 
for his cane on the basis of the f. o. b. price of raw sugar at Cuban 
ports, and this f. o. b. price at Cuban ports is a reflection of the New 
York price of Cuban sugar in bond, less the freight. 

On the average, for the entire island of Cuba, the settlements with the 
colono are made on the following basis: Each 100 pounds of cane con- 
tains on the average 11 pounds of sugar, and for this the colono is paid, 
on the average, 5% pounds of sugar, or its equivalent in cash, as fixed 
by the Cuban f. o. b. price. To illustrate these statements: If the f. o. b. 
price of Cuban raw sugar at the time of the delivery of cane is 2 cents 
per pound, the colono would be paid five and a half times 2 cents, or 
11 cents for 100 pounds of cane, and for this price the Cuban factory 
would obtain 11 pounds of sugar at a cost of 1 cent per pound. 

If the f. o. b. price of Cuban raw sugar is 3 cents, the colono ob- 
tains 16% cents for his 100 pounds of cane, and the factory cost for 
the sugar in that cane would be 1% cents a pound. 

To take some concrete examples: The Food Administration fixed a 
price for the 1918 Cuban crop of 4.60 cents a pound f, o. b. Cuba, and 
for the 1919 crop a price of 5.50 cents a pound f. o. b. Cuba, and it was 
upon those price bases that the Cuban colono was paid for his sugar 
eane. At 4.60 cents per pound the sugar in the cane cost the factory 
2.30 cents a pound of sugar; in 1919, 2.75 cents a pound. In the early 
part of 1920, when the bulk of the Cuban crop was marketed, and the 
price of sugar went to unprecedented points, the factory’s cost a pound 
of sugar in the cane purchased was 7.7 cents. For the first four months 
of the year 1929 the average price at Cuban ports was 1.68 cents a 
pound of raw sugar, and at this rate the sugar in the cane cost the 
central only 0.84 of a cent a pound, 

During the periods referred to the conditions under which the sugar 
cane was produced have been the same and the actual cost of produc- 
tion of the cane is the same now as it was in 1923, 1920, 1919, or any 
of the other years. And yet these widely varying factory costs, rep- 
resenting as they do in some instances enormous profits to the Cuban 
colonos, were taken by the Tariff Commission as the cost of production 
and formed the basis of the recommendation for a reduction of the duty. 

It will be recalled that while the United States Tariff Commission 
was investigating the cost of production of vegetable oils in the United 
States and were proceeding along the same lines as in the investigation 
of the cost of producing sugar—that is, obtaining only factory costs-— 
the Senate of the United States took a hand and on the 25th of May, 
1926, adopted a resolution directing the Tariff Commission to ascertain 
the cost of producing peanuts, soy beans, and cottonseed, which were 
the raw products used in the manufacture of the oils. 

It is to be noted that during the hearings before the United States 
Tariff Commission in the sugar case the attention of the commission 
was called to the omission of agricultural costs in the production of 
sugar-cane and sugar beets, and Vice Chairman Culbertson, one of those 
who afterwards recommended a reduction of the duty, very heatedly 
declared that the domestic producers were estopped from making any 
such claim for the reason that in the beginning of the proceedings they 
had not called the attention of the commission to its error. 

HAWAIIAN PLANTATION PROFITS 

In Congressman F'REaR’s address, page 1233 of the Recorp, an effort 
is made to show the profits which would have accrued to a purchaser 
of the stock of three Hawaiian plantations—the Ewa Plantation Co., 
Hawaiian Commercial Sugar Co., and Hawaiian Sugar Co.—on the 
theory that the stock was purchased January 31, 1921, and sold 
April 19, 1929. 

We do not dispute the Congressman’s figures, nor have we any 
apologies to make for the earnings of these very favorably situated 
plantations with low production costs, but we would like to call atten- 
tion to the conditions existing at the assumed time of purchase and to 
show the umreasonableness of using the conditions existing at that 
very abnormal period for comparison with more recent years. 

The year 1920 was absolutely unique in the annals of the sugar 
industry. Government control of sugar had been relinquished and 
trade stocks were exhausted. A tremendous demand for sugar developed 
and when domestic sugar became exhausted the buying demand was 
centered on Cuba, with the result that prices for raw sugar were 
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rapidly bid up, rising in May to 24 cents a pound. Speculation in 
sugar was rampant, and the Cubans holding the only near sugar, not 
being satisfied with 24 cents per pound, were holding their sugar for 
30 cents. (Associated Press, June 20, 1920.) This rapid upward swing 
had transformed the United States from one of the cheapest sugar 
markets to the highest-price market in the world, and the dealers and 
consumers of the United States were outbidding the rest of the world 
for sugar. In response, sugar from all parts of the globe began to 
flow into the American market. Even those countries which were 
undergoing a shortage shipped sugar to the United States in order to 
take advantage of the high prices, In 11 months, from the beginning 
of the year to the end of November, approximately 900,000 short tons 
of so-called outside sugars—that is, sugar from countries other than 
the United States and Cuba—entered our country. An abrupt slack- 
ening in demand occurred at the very time when outside sugars began 
to make their appearance in considerable volume. A million tons of 
sugar hoarded in Cuba were hanging over the market. Prices were 
slashed unmercifully and losses running into millions of dollars were 
incurred by all distributors. 

The refinery Owned by the Hawaiian plantations, including those 
mentioned by Congressman FREAR was caught in the recession of prices 
and suffered an extremely high loss which was directly reflected upon 
the plantations, 

By the beginning of the year 1921 the market price of all Hawaiian 
sugar-plantation stocks fell off, due to the demoralized market condi- 
tions, refinery losses, and to the fact that the cost of production based 
upon the high wage scale during the inflated year of 1920 was greater 
than the returns for the sugar produced. Ewa Plantation Co. stock 
dropped from $46.50 per share in 1920 to $18.50 in 1921. Hawaiian 
Commercial & Sugar Co. stock dropped from $77.50 per share in 1920 
to $27.75 in 1921, and Hawaiian Sugar Co. stock from $45.50 per share 
in 1920 to $20 in 1921. 

During that year of 1921 the Ewa Plantation Co. reported a loss of 
$67.57 per ton of sugar, and had the Congressman delayed his purchas- 
ing of the stock of this company he would have been able to acquire 
the stock at $18.50 per share instead of $32.25, and his profit would 
have peen considerably greater. The Hawaiian Commercial] Sugar Co. 
made a profit of only $5.67 per ton, and in this instance the Congress- 
man paid $17.25 more per share than he would have paid later. The 
Hawaiian Sugar Co. suffered a loss of $3.61 per ton, and the market 
Price of the stock was $10 per share higher than later in the year. 

* * + > * & . 
HAWALAN SUGAR PLANTATION PROFITS 


The Hawaiian sugar plantations are undercapitalized. In 1905, 38 
plantations producing 703,109 tons showed a total capital stock of 
$84,271,720. The total assets of those plantations were $162,660,266. 
The net worth of those plantations was $142,429,989. The total divi: 
dends paid were $7,997,440. These dividends represented 9.5 per cent 
on the total capitalization and 5.4 per cent on the net worth. 

In 1926, 40 plantations producing 728,496 tons showed a capitaliza- 
tion of $86,552,720; total assets, $165,293,398 ; net worth, $145,244,217 ; 
dividends paid, $7,907,580. The dividends were at the rate of 9.13 
per cent on the capital and 5.4 per cent on the net worth. 

In 1927, 38 plantations produced 749,336 tons. Their capitaliza- 
tion was $86,552,720; total assets, $167,201,810; net worth, $150,- 
233,464; dividends paid, $9,244,690. Said dividends were at the rate 
of 10.7 per cent on the capital and 6.15 per cent on the net worth. 

We have no figures for 1928. 

The exceedingly low prices of sugar which have prevailed from the 
first of the year 1929 will result in the elimination of some, and the 
curtailment of all, dividends. 


HAWAIIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


During the past 20 years and more, there have been no new sugar 
factories erected in Hawaii and no companies organized for the pro- 
duction of sugar; actually three mills have been abandoned and dis- 
mantled. 

During the past 10 years approximately 225,000 acres of land have 
been devoted to the growing of sugar cane. Sugar cane is, or has been, 
an 18 to 24 months’ crop, and the total area harvested during each 
year for the past 10 years has varied from 120,000 acres to 131,000 
acres. Efforts are being made, with some degree of success in certain 
favorable localities, to shorten the cropping season, which over a period 
of years will permit the harvesting of a slightly greater number of 
acres per year on the average. There have also been developed varie- 
ties of cane which have been found to do fairly well on some of the 
higher nonirrigated lands, heretofore not planted. 

Generally speaking, however, all lands in Hawaii suitable for the 
growing of sugar cane are now under cultivation. 

It is true that there has been a substantial increase in the pro- 
duction of sugar in Hawaii. The crop of 1918 of 573,858 tons was 
harvested from 119,747 acres, or an average production of 4.79 tons 
of sugar per acre. The crop of 1928 of 897,396 tons of sugar was 
produced from 130,968 acres, or an average production of 6.85 tons 
of sugar per acre. 
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It is the increased production per acre and not any marked 
Increase in acreage which hag brought about the increase of produc- 


tion. This increase per acre is due to the propagation and spread 
of varieties 


of cane producing heavier tonnages and being more 
resistant to disease; also to more effective and efficient agricultural 
methods, the control of insect pests, and very favorable weather 
conditions. 


The work along these lines has been going on for a number of 
years and the results have only recently been realized. It is quite 
probable that with the further extension of plantings of the better 
varieties of cane there will be a further slight increase in the 
duction per acre, and with favorable weather conditions it is 
improbable that Hawaii may eventually produce a million 


pro- 
not 
tons of 


| sugar, 


LABORERS ON HAWAIIAN PLANTATIONS 

There are something 
the Hawaiian 
are Japanese 


over 50,000 employees 
sugar plantations, 


on the pay rolls of 
Of this number less than 10,000 
and about 34,000 are Filipinos, The remainder are 
Americans, Hawaiians, Portuguese, Porto Ricans, and other nation- 
alities. Of the total number about 2,700 to 2,800 were on a monthly 
basis of salaries and wages, and in this number are the Americans, 
Hawalians, and others in the skilled and semiskilled positions. The 
remainder of the employees work as contractors; that is, they enter 
into contracts with the plantations to do certain classes of work, 
such as cultivation, irrigation, fertilization, cutting and loading, ete. 
The average wage of those doing what is called short-term contract 
work in 1928 was $1.70 per day, and for those working under long- 
term contracts $2.35 per day. This is exclusive of the bonus of 
10 per cent paid to all laborers who work during 23 days of a month; 
over 75 per cent of all laborers received this bonus. 

Work is furnished by the plantations throughout the entire year. 
The plantations provide, without cost, houses, water, fuel, medical and 
hospital treatment, and, through the plantation stores, staples at cost. 

When these conditions are given due consideration it wiil be found 
that, with the excepiion perhaps of the west coast of the United States, 
the wages of agricultural laborers employed by the Hawaiian sugar 
plantations are fully equal to, and in many instances in excess of, the 
wage paid agricultural laborers on the mainland of the United States. 

lawaiian sugar plantations are proud of the lalf6r conditions thereon. 
While it is true that the great majority of the laborers are not eligible 
to citizenship yet they owe allegiance to the flag and are working and 
living under American standards. Their earnings compare favorably 
with the earnings of farm laborers on the continent, and they have far 
more in the way of conveniences, care, and amusement than most of the 
farmers of the mainland. 

On the 30th of June, 1928, there was on deposit in the savings banks 
of the Territory of Hawaii by Filipinos the sum of $2,830,518, and dur- 
ing the year there was deposited with the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ As- 
sociation by Filipinos who were returning to the Philippine Islands the 
sum of $191,377, which the Filipinos wished safeguarded and trans- 
mitted to the Philippine Islands for them. The 3,504 returning labor- 
ers recorded that they had saved while in Hawaii $780,849, and had 
sent home to the Philippine Islands $1,172,019. 

The plantation home is a neat, well-made structure built for indi- 
vidual families. Each house is surrounded by a small plot of ground 
which many families improve with flowers and grass or use for vege- 
table gardens. Modern housing is receiving much study and atten- 
tion. Running water is supplied to the houses and electric lights 
are being installed as a modern development where power is avail- 
able. Houses are firmly built of seasoned lumber, on a standard design 
which usually includes a small front porch and at least three rooms 
of ample size. In back of the houses are wash rooms equipped with 
modern plumbing and with shower or tub baths. These are solidly 
built with floors of concrete and have complete facilities for prepar- 
ing hot water and washing clothes. 

In Cuba we are told that the wages paid range from $1 to $1.50 
per day; that cane cutters average from 90 cents to $1.12 per day, 
although some are paid only 60 cents per day. The work is all 
seasonal. 

In Cuba the Haitians and Jamaicans have displaced the Cubans in 
the cane fields. For a period after 1907 Chinese were permitted to 
enter Cuba, and under the immigration laws in effect then approxi- 
mately 100,000 Chinese entered the island; but more recently this law 
was amended so as to practically prohibit Chinese, and dependence 
for ordinary labor has been on Haiti and Jamaica (both alien to Cuba). 

The Haitians and Jamaicans are of the most ignorant type and 
unaccustomed to anything but the lowest standards of living in their 
country. During the harvest season—December to May—they are 
brought over by thousands. They are housed in barracks, sleeping in 
crude hammocks made of bags. 

When the harvest is finished many of this class of labor are re- 
turned to Haiti or Jamaica, thus relieving the plantation of expense 
and of paying or providing for them during the months frem May to 
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December. Some of them remain and are added to the permanent 
labor population. 

A table attached shows five years of Cuban immigration. It will 
be noted that during the years 1923 to 1927, both inclusive, 99,133 
Haitians, Jamaicans, and San Dominicans were brought to Cuba, and 
that 6,071 laborers from other Antillean and Caribbean countries, 
Mexico, and Central America, arrived in Cuba, making a total of 
105,204 in five years. 


Five years of Cuban immigration 


| 
| 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 


| 


sistant aise mle r é a 


| 

Haitian movement: | 
Arrivals classed as immi- | 

grants. ..--; 11,088 | 21,013 | 18, 750 

Arrivals classed as passen- | | 

IE ics cenceamidnmumenen 


Total arrivals... .ccce.ces | 21,641 | 41,443 | 30, 948 
Total departures...........-.. | 4,034 | 6, 617 | 7, 060 


| 
12, 346 | 14, 312 
10, 194 | 5, 791 


77, 509 
59, 166 


136, 675 
39, 114 


97, 561 


10, 553 | 20, 430 | 12, 198 





22, 540 | 20, 103 
10, 632 | 10,771 





Net immigration gain......! 17,607 | 34,826 | 23,888 | 11,908 | 9,332 | 
Jamaican movement: age, & | 
Arrivals classed as immi- | 

grants _. | 


---| 5,844 
Arrivals classed as passengers. | 


7, S41 


2, 508 
2, 482 


2, 348 | 


| 20, 533 
2, 511 | 





| 13, 685 | 


| 4, 859 
Total departures. .........--- | 4,329 | 


43, 895 
3,927 | 20, 278 


932 | 23,617 


4, 990 | 
3, 784 | 
1, 206 | 








~ | 
Net immigration gain 9, 356 
San Dominican movement: , 
Arrivals classed as immi- | 
grants 
Arrivals classed as passengers_ | 


1, 091 

2, 744 
Total arrivals | 3, 835 
Total departure: Q | Q 1, 833 


Net immigration gain --_. 2, 002 


Total Haitian, Jamaican, and 
San Dominican movement: — 
Arrivals classed as immi- | 
a | 
Arrivals classed as passengers. 





99, 133 
85, 272 


7 | 53,068 | 41,109 | 28,301 | 25,260 | 184, 405 
7 10, 937 | 11,832 | 14,699 | 15,050 | 61, 225 


| 42,131 | 29, 277 | 13, 602 | 10,210 | 123, 180 





Total arrivals - - 
Total departure: 


Net immigration gain _-__-- 





Other movement with Antillean, 
Central American, Mexican, 
and Caribbean countries: i 

Arrivals classed as immi- | 
grants 
Arrivals classed as passengers. 


913 | 16,071 
2,418 | 13, 167 


3, 331 | 19, 198 
2,118 | 9,813 


1,213 | 9,385 


Total arrivals. ..... 
Total departures. --.-- 





Net immigration gain 








Total of Haitian, Jamaican, and | 
other Antillean, Central Amer- | 
ican, Mexican, and Caribbean 
movement: | 

Arrivals classed as immi- 
a ae 17, 811 2 1 
Arrivals classed as,passengers_| 21, 913 | 20, 101 | 15, 493 | 10,923 


| 39,724 | 58,617 | 44,501 | 32,170 | 28, 591 | 
| 10,014 | 13,402 | 13, 669 | 16,785 | 17, 168 | 


45, 215 | 30, 832 15, 385 | 11, 423 | 132, 565 
| 


4,400 | 16,717 7,668 | 105, 204 
923 | 98, 439 
Total arrivals 


203, 603 
Total departures 71, 088 





Net immigration gain 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. CHrisToPHERSON }. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, when this special 
session of Congress was called, it was for the special purpose 
of removing the inequality under which agriculture has labored 
during the past years. This inequality, as is well known, is by 
reason of the fact that the price of the products which the 
farmer has to sell has not increased in the same ratio as the 
manufactured wares he must buy. That is the inequality of 
which he complains and which he seeks to have removed. 

This can be accomplished only in one of two ways; either by 
increasing the market price of his commodities or reducing the 
cost of the articles which the farmer must buy. 

It was the general understanding that in this special session 
of Congress one of the methods of help in this program would be 
a revision of the tariff law, giving higher rates to farm products 
now on the dutiable list, and placing other farm products, now 
on the free list, on the protected list. This, in order to pro- 
tect the American market to the American farmer. 


The time of the gentleman from Hawaii 
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With these facts apparently so clear it was my hope that the 
revision of the tariff might be confined to the agricultural 
schedule, and especially so as the President, in his message, 
suggested a limited revision. I believed that by an increase of 
the tariff on products of the farm the gap now existing between 
agriculture and other industries might, to a certain extent, be 
bridged. But when the tariff bill was reported I found that, 
while the committee dealt quite extensively with products of 
the farm increases were also granted to many of the manu- 
factured wares which, to my mind, are amply protected by the 
Fordney-McCumber law. 

When I look at the schedules which place many of the articles 
that go into buildings and construction work on the protected 
list and also note increases on metals, tools, electrical appliances, 
chemicals, and many other articles that the farmer of necessity 
must buy, I can not help but believe that, if this bill is passed 
in its present form, whatever the farmer gains by the proposed 
schedule relating to agricultural commodities will be more than 
offset by the increases granted to manufacturers. 

I can readily understand the committee had a most difficult 
task and that great pressure was brought upon it to increase 
the tariff on the manufactured wares enumerated in the various 
schedules. Those engaged in manufacturing and industrial pur- 
suits were equally as insistent and perhaps presented logical 
reascns why they should be given this increase. But when I 
recall the very handsome dividends paid, especially by the conr- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of steel and the many 
articles into which this enters, I can not help but feel that they 
have met with success and have received not only substantial 
profits but good returns on their investment; in fact are amply 
protected now. 

I need scarcely remind you that out in my section of the 
country, while we believe in a tariff and have ever supported 
that policy, there has in late years developed a strong sentiment 
for a lowering of the tariff on the manufactured wares. That 
is only natural by reason of the disparity in the value of the 
farmer’s dollar in the markets. Now then, for us to make 
further increase in the tariff on such commodities at a session 
of Congress called especially for the purpose of alleviating the 
difficulties pertaining to the agricultural industry will not in 
the least add to the happiness or contentment of the rural 
sections of our land. 

With but few exceptions, industrial organizations have been 
and are prospering. Leave them where they are and give the 
products of the farm real trial as concerns tariff protection. 
While the committee has made substantial increases in the 
agricultural schedule, it is not sufficient. The rates should be 
higher and other farm products should be added to the pro- 
tected list. I shall not take the time to enumerate specifically 
in that this information has been laid before the committee in 
detail. 

I appreciate that the members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have all worked faithfully and many long days to perfect 
a fair and satisfactory tariff bill—a real task. But I hope that 
before this bill comes to a vote the committee may see its way 
clear to help us in securing increases in the agricultural sched- 
ule as well as adding thereto such other products of the farm 
as are now in competition with foreign production. [Applause.] 

Take out of the bill the increases given to industrial activi- 
ties and make this a farmer's tariff in fact, a sincere effort to 
remove by the tariff, as far as possible, the disparity of which 
we are now complaining. As the bill stands at present, the in- 
creases granted in other schedules, I fear, will fully offset the 
benefits that will accrue to us from the increase granted on 
products of the farm. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. MicHener, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 2667, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


DEATH OF COL, HARRY SKINNER, A FORMER MEMBER 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I announce with great regret 
the death of Col. Harry Skinner at his home in Greenville, 
N. C., on May 19. He represented the first district of North 
Carolina in the Congress of the United States for two terngs, 
1894 to 1898, and was recognized as one of the greatest orators 
that ever served in this body. He was a former president of 
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the North Carolina Bar Association and a former United States 
district attorney, and stood out preeminent in his profession. 
He was the last member of the Republican Party to represent 
that district in this body, and though differing with him politi- 
cally, I held him in high esteem as a man and as a friend, and 
deeply mourn his passing. 

FARM RELIEF 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the dairy situation and to 
incorporate in my remarks some newspaper statements. 

Mr. TILSON. As the gentleman no doubt knows, there are 
one or two Members of the House who rather strenuously oppose 
the introduction of newspaper editorials into the Recorp—— 

Mr. PATMAN. If they were long I would not ask to incor- 
porate thenr. 

Mr. TILSON. 
the point. 

Mr, PATMAN. They are just incidental to my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the cotton farmer is going into 
the dairy business because cotton farming has become unprofit- 
able by reason of an occasional and temporary surplus which 
his Government has not assisted him in orderly marketing. 
The dairy business is protected by the tariff and has been pros- 
perous for many years. 

Representatives from dairying sections would be truly rep- 
resenting the interests of their constituents if they would assist 
the cotton farmers of the South in staying in the cotton business. 
The cotton-surplus argument is a myth. Over a period of five 
years there has never been a surplus. The weather, insects, and 
other unforeseen troubles have always prevented a surplus over 
that period of time. 





If they are just incidental, I shall not raise 


LABOR 


The States of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota are the princi- 
pal dairying States. The average wages for farm hands in the 
North Central States is $37.12 a month with board, and $3.14 
a day without board. 

The States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas are three prin- 
cipal cotton-producing States, producing annually about one-half 
of all cotton produced in the United States, Texas alone pro- 
ducing about one-third the total cotton produced in the United 
States. In the South Central States, where these States are 
located, the average monthly wages of a farm hand is $24.72 
with board and $1.75 a day without board. A big difference in 
labor cost. 

LAND PRICES 

The average price of farm land in the dairy States is $71.80 
an acre. It is $32.11 an acre in the three cotton-producing 
States. The net cost of producing oats, corn, hay, clover, tim- 
othy, millet, sudan grass, and all legume crops is as low and in 
many cases lower in the three cotton States as in the three dairy 
States. 

DAIRY FARMERS’ PROSPERITY 

The wholesale price of fresh milk is from 8 cents to 11 cents 
per quart. The retail price is from 14 eents to 22 cents per 
quart. This price has prevailed several years. 

The average per capita wealth in the dairy-producing States is 
$3,534.30, while it is only $1,771 in the three cotton-producing 
States, a difference of 100 per cent in favor of the dairying 
States. 

In the three dairying States 29.1 per cent of the farmers are 
tenants; in the largest dairy State, Wisconsin, there are only 
15.5 per cent of the farmers tenants. In the three cotton States 
58.6 per cent of the farmers are tenants. 

PROXIMITY TO MARKETS 


The cotton-producing States are not too far removed from 
the eastern markets; they are almost as near eastern markets as 
the principal dairy-producing States. 

The gross receipts of butter in the New York market for the 
year 1927 amounted to 261,322,000 pounds. Fifty-five per cent 
of this butter came from Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, a 
distance of more than 1,000 miles. 

More than 50 per cent of all butter received at Philadelphia 
market in 1927 was from points in Minnesota, more than 1,000 
miles away. More than 60 per cent of all butter received in 
Boston, Mass., market in 1927 was from points in three States a 
distance of about 1,200 miles. 

In 1927 the dairy farmers of California found it sufficiently 
profitable to them to ship 243,000 pounds of butter to Phila- 
delphia market, a distance of more than 3,000 miles. 

The cotton farmers of the South and West can produce dairy 
products cheaper and make more profit, and at the same time 
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substantially increase the price of farm labor, than the States 
that are now enjoying prosperity in the dairy industry. 

New uses and increased consumption will probably prevent a 
surplus of dairy products for many years. Should there be a 
Surplus of such products produced the cotton farmer has an- 
other source of income upon which to rely, but the now prosper- 
ous dairy States can not grow cotton. 

MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION REALIZES SOUTHERN COMPETITION 

The following extracts are taken from a brief recently filed 
by the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, com- 
posed of 43 member associations, before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, favoring higher 
protective duties: 


Mid-western and southern farmers are now shipping sweet cream in 
increasing amounts to eastern markets. Cream shipments from mid- 
western and southern points to the Boston market increased from 
217,880 quarts in 1925, an amount equal to 1 per cent of Boston’s re- 
ceipts for the year, to 3,296,578 quarts in 1928, an amount equal to 
13 per cent of Boston’s receipts. * * * The volume of cream re- 
ceived at Boston from the West and South has more than doubled each 
year since 1925. * * * Even larger amounts of cream are shipped 
from this mid-western and southern section to the Philadelphia market, 
and considerable quantities to the Metropolitan area of New York. 

Because of relatively lower returns farmers in other lines of agricul- 
ture are turning in increasing numbers to dairying. The South par- 
ticularly. 

Expansion of production of manufactured dairy products ig taking 


place in the South more rapidly than in any other section of the United 
States, 


Members of Congress should help protect their dairy farmers 
by helping the cotton farmers. The more profitable it is to 
produce cotton the less competition the dairy farmer will have. 
The debenture plan will bring sure and certain relief to the 
cotton farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, the following article is from the Progressive 
Farmer, published at Dallas, Tex. : 

One of our readers who has lived in the South and knows the South 
but is now a dairyman in New York State, writes us this interesting 
statement on the conditions for dairying in the North and in the South. 
This information should be encouraging to those who are making our 
rapidly growing dairy industry in the southern territory. This letter 
is as follows: 

“Let me congratulate you on the splendid summary of the dairy 
situation (March 9 issue of The Progressive Farmer). As you know, I 
have held that the Southern States were the most in need of dairying 
and the most capable of conducting profitable dairying of any section 
in our country. The reasons are obvious to you and me. 

“I am operating two farms of 125 and 70 acres, respectively, here 
in the high plateau region of southwestern New York. I have a puild- 
ing equipment in barns, silos, and running water facilities which has 
cost me over $8,500, and I have to pay interest, taxes, and depreciation 
at the rate of about $35 per cow per year. In your State I could get 
away with half of that. 

“TI can count on natural pasturage for 160 days at the most, and 
the pasture, which is of good quality for less than 60 days, has to be 
supplemented with green forage the remainder of the season. I must 
shelter my stock against five months of severe winter weather. 

“Your dairyman can erect buildings of good quality for one-third of 
the cost, secure pasture for around 300 days, and grow legume crops 
which, with cottonseed meal, will give him his protein at far less 
expense than I can hope. 

“ Of course, I have my compensations. I am running a group of high- 
grade Holsteins which I have bred up to an average production of more 
than 12,000 pounds of milk and 365 pounds of fat a year, and my sales 
from surplus stock and my Increase in inventory are big items. 

“I am a member of the Dairymen’s League and my milk goes part 
of the time to the Buffalo market, 50 miles north, and part of the time 
to New York City as cream, Sometimes, surplus months, it goes into 
milk powder. You see we have many strings to our bow. 

“JT am actively engaged in farming, so actively that I am now milk- 
ing six of my fresh cows three times a day myself, and getting 48, 50, 
60, 62, 66, and 70 pounds as the average run from the six. Shortly I 
shall have another bunch fresh that will average around 60 pounds a 
day for five more cows, and I shall have little time to do anything but 
milk aud superintend the field work on the two places. 

“We usually carry 25 to 30 milching cows, and as many more head of 
young stock, from calves to 2-year-olds, on 180 acres of farm land, with 
100 acres arable (14 in wood lot). We buy some fifty tons of concen- 


trates a year, high protein stuff chiefly, and grow our own hay and 
silage, with surplus hay for sale and seed barley as a cash crop. 

“] came up here early In 1920 and have been a dairy farmer ever 
since. 

“Incidentally, the Progressive Farmer is excellently named and is 
the best farmer’s paper which cumes to me, a New York dairyman.” 
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These facts from the experience of a dairyman in New York State 
should be most encouraging and helpful to dairymen in the more-favored 
climatic territory of the South. We do not make full use of our soil and 
climatic advantages in growing pastures and feed for dairy cows. With 
an abundance of pasture, silage, and legume hays, which we have such 
good advantages for growing, the main items in the cost of producirg 
milk are covered, except in good, high-producing cows such as our good 
New York dairy friend has in his dairy herd. 

Don't fail to lift the average productiveness of the dairy herd along 
with growing better pasture and more feed, The two go together. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 


leave of absence for my colleague the gentleman from South 
Carolina, Mr, Stevenson, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 

SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 


The 
granted. 

There was no objection, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Wyant, for a few days, on account of illness of a relative. 


CERTAIN MEASURES PASSED BY THE ALASKA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting two memorials 
from the Legislature of Alaska, with my own comment thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaska asks unanimous 
consent- to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks, I desire to place in the Recorp certain 
measures passed at the recent session of tke Alaska Legislature. 

The first document, Senate Memorial No. 1, presents the active 
opposition of the Governor of Alaska to the people in their 
attempt to secure that voice in their local government to which 
they are entitled under their organic act. 

During the Seventieth Congress the Governor of Alaska came 
to Washington and obtained the introduction of a bill in Congress 
for the purpose of repealing that provision of the organie act 
that inhibited Federal appointees from administering Terri- 
torial affairs. This bill was for the purpose of perpetuating 
powers exercised by the governor and other Federal officials 
which were declared by the United States district court to be 
illegally exercised. In other words, he asked Congress to 
nullify a court decision which was adverse to his own personal 
interests, although the decision was favorable to the people of 
the Territory. 

At the time suit was started to enjoin the treasurer from 
paying these illegal salaries to Federal officials, the governor 
injected himself into the suit by petition for intervener filed by 
his privately employed attorney. The court promptly upheld 
the organic act and, the governor, thus defeated in court action, 
appealed to Congress and with the aid of the Secretary of the 
Interior, attempted to force through the House of Representa- 
tives a bill which in effect, would set aside the court’s decision. 
Congress promptly confirmed the eourt’s decision and upheld 
the organie act giving the people of Alaska the right to admin- 
ister their own local government. The memorial rehearses the 
details of the case. 

This serious controversy that has arisen in Alaska regard- 
ing bureaucratic domination of the Territory is not by any 
means a new phenomenon of civil government in the Terri- 
tories. The history of the United States Territories shows that 
there was eternal conflict between an element of citizenship 
that would preserve and make effective those ideals of free 
government expressed by Congress in their enabling acts and 
another element that insisted upon exaltation of the officials 
appointed by the Federal Government to administer Federal 
affairs but not Territorial affairs. There was a minority ele- 
ment in Colonial America that did not believe in the theory 
that governments should derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, as evidenced by the departure from 
our shores by the so-called Loyalist element. And so to-day 
we have a small minority in the northern Territory that up- 
holds and exalts bureaucracy in its symbolism of the divine 
right of kings. This minority element in Alaska, as I presume it 
did in pre-Revolutionary days in the American Colonies, repre- 
sents a class of citizens that is usually fearful of the people. 
This class may always be depended upon to uphold the theories 
of a Mussolini, even though his theories of government are as 
remote from the American ideal as are the poles. They are 
afraid of popular government largely for the reason that their 
little class can not rule, and in Alaska this little class has the 
influence to prevent legislators from exercising the rights of 
autonomy granted in comparatively small degree by Congress. 
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In THE SHPNATE, 
IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
NINTH SBSSION. 


Senate Memorial 1 (by Senators Anderson, Benjamin, Frame, Steel, and 
Sundquist) 
To the President of the United States, the United States Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the Delegate from Alaska: 


Your memorialist, the Territorial Senate of the Territory of Alaska, 
in ninth session assembled, hereby most earnestly and respectfully 
represents : 

1. That by the act of Congress of August 24, 1912, entitled “An 
act to create a legislative assembly in the Territory of Alaska, to 
confer legislative powers thereon, and for other purposes,” 37 Statutes 
at Large, page 512, the people of Alaska were organized into a Terri- 
tory and given power to create an American Territorial form of gov 
ernment therein, based on the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States, after the type heretofore organized in the Territories 
of the West, which gave their people a full Territorial form of gov- 
ernment and fitted such Territories to later form and adopt State 
constitutions and be admitted as States into the Union. 

That it was the purpose of Congress in passing the organic act of 
August 24, 1912, aforesaid, to give the people of Alaska an equal 
opportunity with other American Territories. 

2. That notwithstanding the power and authority thus given to the 
people of Alaska, their Territorial legislature, from session to session 
has given the power of government and the control of the Territorial 
affairs into the hands of the governor and other Federal officials, 
whereby the present Territorial government is not in any sense respon- 
sible to the people of Alaska, and has become and now is a Federal 
bureaucratic government, with the appointed governor, the secretary 
of the Territory, other Federal officials, and Territorial appointive 
boards, filled by appointment by these Federal officials, in full charge, 
while the citizens, electors, and taxpayers of Alaska are practically ex- 
cluded from any participation in the management of their Territorial 
affairs. 

3. That many patriotic citizens and members of the Territorial legis- 
lature have protested, from session to session, against the growth of 
Federal bureaucratic organization jn our Territorial government, 
whereby slowly but surely the entire power and control has passed, and 
is now lodged, in the said Federal officials, who contest efforts on the 
part of our members or citizens to regain any part of it for the public 
good. 

4. That to aid the efforts of citizens, electors, and taxpayers of 
Alaska, to stop the Federal appointive officials in holding and extending 
their autocratic and unlawful control over our own Territorial govern- 
ment, certain citizens and taxpayers in Alaska, some two years ago, 
immediately after the adjournment of the legislature of that session, 
brought suits in the United States District Court of Alaska, First 
Division, against the Territorial treasurer, who is also appointed by the 
Governor of Alaska, to restrain him from paying out Territorial funds 
to the secretary of the Territory and to other Federal officials and 
employees, in violation of specific laws of the United States, and such 
proceedings were had in such suits that the court declared such pay- 
ments were illegal and void, and that such Federal officials holding said 
Territorial offices were acting therein in violation of the said United 
States statutes. 

5. That Congress thereafter passed an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the payment of certain salaries or compensation to Federal officials 
and employees by the treasurer of the Territory of Alaska,” which was 
approved by the President of the United States on February 18, 1929, 
whereby the various salaries and compensation so held by the said court 
to be invalid and void were validated and ordered to be paid; but, well 
recognizing the evil in said matters, the said act of Congress concluded 
with a warning to the said Federal officials in Alaska and to the Terri- 
torial legislature not to continue said evil and unlawful practices; that 
reference is hereby made to said act of Congress, and reference is also 
made to Senate Report No. 1048, Seventieth Congress, first session, by 
Senator PitTMAN, and the House Report No. 2172, Seventieth Congress, 
second session, by Mr. Doweg.t, being the respective reports of the 
Senate and House on S. 4257; and you are respectfully referred also to 
the proceedings in the House of Representatives, found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD of February 13, 1929, on the passage by that body 
of S. 4257, where the evils mentioned are discussed. 

6. That seeking to cure the defects in the laws of Alaska whereby 
the said Federal officials dominate our Territorial government and to 
provide a lawful method of taking over and performing the Territorial 
powers and offices so declared to be illegally held and performed by 
said Federal officials, by the court in the suits mentioned, early in the 
present session of the Territorial legislature, senate bill No. 35 was intro- 
duced in that body; it was regularly referred to the committee, re- 
ported, considered, amended, and finally passed by the senate by a 
majority vote of five senators voting for and three senators voting 
against its passage. It was passed in strict conformity with the pro- 
visions of the organic act of Alaska and duly forwarded to the ‘Terri- 
torial house of representatives for consideration, A full, true, and car- 
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rect copy of said senate bill No. 35, as it was finally amended and for- 
warded to the Territorial house of representatives fer its action, will be 
made a part of this memorial by attachment. 

7. That said senate bill No. 35 was received by the Territorial house 
of representatives in regular session and referred to its house commit- 
tee on Territorial institutions, which said committee duly considered the 
said bill, and on April 11, 1929, presented the report on the bill to the 
house; that a full, true, and correct report, as found printed in the 
journal of the house of April 11, 1929, will be made a part of this 
memorial by attachment. 

8. That the said house report made by its committee on Territorial 
institutions recommended (and the house subsequently adopted such 
recommendation) that all those provisions in senate bill No. 35, attempt- 
ing to create a Territorial board of control be stricken out of said bill, 
and specially all of sections 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28, which 
sections created a Territorial board of control in the Territorial govern- 
ment of Alaska, to consist of the governor, the Territorial treasurer, 
and the Territorial auditor, the two last-named officials to be elected 
by the people of Alaska; it was provided in said sections 21 to 28 
stricken from said senate bill No. 35, that this board of control, with 
the governor at its head, should take over and perform a wide range of 
Territorial duties which, without said sections 21 to 28, both inclusive, 
can not now be legally performed by any Federal or Territorial official 
or board, for want of any legally constituted board or officials author- 
ized by law to perform them; that said senate bill No. 35 is the only 
bill pending before the legislature attempting to provide a lawful way 
to eure the defects now existing in the laws of Alaska which will permit 
the Territorial banking board, the Territorial board of road commis- 
sioners, and other Territorial boards to legally perform the duties here- 
tofore imposed on said boards on account of the well-known and judi- 
cially determined disqualification of the secretary of the Territory and 
other Federal officials to lawfully act as officials on said Territorial 
boards in violation of section 11 of the organic act of Alaska, all of 
which is well known to the Governor of Alaska, to the legislature, and 
the other Federal officials heretofore acting on said Territorial boards. 

9. That if the amendments contained in the house committee report 
on scnate bill No, 35, which report bas been adopted by the house 
and is there supported by a majority equal in proportion to the 
senate opposition, should prevail and the bill be passed in that form, 
the autocratic and uncontrolled power of the appointive governor 
would be newly and widely extended over the government of Alaska 
and its people by the adoption of item 29 in said report, as follows: 

“Sec. 21. The commissioner of education, Territorial mine inspector, 
highway engineer, trustees of the Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines, commissioner of health, and superintendent of the 
pioneers’ home shall hereafter be appointed by the governor, subject 
to confirmation by a majority of all the members of the senate and 
house of representatives of the legislature in joint session assem- 
bled, ete.” 

10. That the Governor of Alaska has been active in opposition to 
attempts to secure to the people of Alaska that voice in their local 
government to which they are entitled under the organic act of 
Alaska; that well knowing that a bill having the general purpose 
contained in sections 21 to 28, inclusive, of senate bill No. 35, 
would be introduced in the legislature of 1927, as it had been in 
previous sessions, he publicly but discreetly warned the attending 
members of the legislature against it in his message to that body 
before the bill was introduced. A copy of his message of 1927 with 
the discreet warning will be made a part of this memorial by attach- 
ment. That by methods heretofore mentioned and by the governor's 
powerful opposition the bili was defeated in the session of 1927; 
that on the adjournment of that legislature and the commencement of 
the suits in the district court to restrain the Territorial treasurer 
from paying out the Territorial funds to the secretary of the Territory 
in violation of section 11 of the organic act of Alaska, the governor 
officiously pushed his way into that suit, as Governor of Alaska, in 
connection with the secretary of the Territory, and employed attor- 
neys and made himself a party to the suit by intervening therein; 
but notwithstanding his activity the court held the secretary could 
not hold both a Federal and Territorial office at the same time, and 
draw salaries from both the United States and the Territory. Your 
memorialist will attach a full, true, and correct copy of the pleading 
by which the governor thrust himself into said suit as intervener 
to this memorial. 

11. That just prior to the convening of this ninth session of the 
Territorial legislature, the Governor of Alaska, well knowing that 
senate bill No. 35 would be introduced in the legislature by those who 
believe in the formation of an American form of government in the 
Territory of Alaska, submitted a copy of senate bill No. 1 of 1927, 
which bill did not pass the senate, and ignored house biJl No. 30 
of 1927, which was similar to senate bill No. 35 of this session, and 
which bill passed the house in 1927, and was refused consideration in 
the senate by a tie vote, to the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior and requested an opinion which would, to use the last clause 
in the Solicitor’s opinion, “show sufficient reasons for the exercise 
of the veto power by the governor if such a measure should be passed 
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by the assembly, and, if finally passed over the veto, then for dis- 
approval thereof by Congress under the power reserved by section 20 
of the organic act of Alaska”; that that opinion of the solicitor was 
approved February 13, 1929, by E. C. Finney, First Assistant Secretary. 
A copy of that opinion we understand has been used to persuade mem- 
bers of the legislature to support the governor’s opposition to senate 
bill No. 35 and to strike out sections 21 to 28, inclusive, thereof 
which provide for a board of control with the governor at its head and 
two members to be elected by the people of Alaska; that a copy of 
the letter of the solicitor dated February 13, 1929, will be attached 
to this memorial. 

12. That by reason of the political activity and powerful opposition of 
the Governor of Alaska to the passage of senate bill No. 35, his threats 
to veto the same, and the influence of other Federal officials against it, 
your memorialist, the Territorial Senate of Alaska, thinks it is impos- 
sible at this time to secure any favorable action of the Legislature of 
Alaska on senate bill No. 35 with sections 21 to 28, both inclusive, or 
any similar provisions, therein, or any favorable action on any legislation 
to cure the void laws creating the various Territorial boards, when the 
offices are filled by Federal officials, in violation of section 11 of the 
organic act of Alaska, 

Wherefore your memorialist prays that Congress will consider the 
matter and give the people of Alaska relief, by the enactment of a law 
granting them power to create an American form of Territorial govern- 
ment in Alaska without domination and control by appointed officials. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed by the senate, May 2, 1929, 

Witt A. STEEL, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

CasH COLE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


In the District Court in and for the Territory of Alaska, First Division, 
Juneau 

James Wickersham, for himself and all other taxpayers similarly sit- 

uated, plaintiff, v. Walstein G. Smith, as Territorial treasurer of the 

Territory of Alaska, defendant. No. 2735-A. Petition for intervener 


Comes now George A. Parks, as Governor of the Territory of Alaska, 
and represents to the court that as such governor he is interested in the 
result of this proceeding and in the success of the parties thereto, and 
in the success of the defendant; that the facts showing his said interest 
are more particularly set forth in a complaint in intervention, duly 
sworn to and attached hereto and submitted herewith, and this petition 
is based upon the facts therein stated. 

Wherefore your petitioner prays that he be permitted to intervene 
and become a party to this proceeding. 

JELLENTHAL & HELLENTHAL, 
Attorneys for Intervener. 
Received 11 a. m., May 11, 1927. 
JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Attorney for Plaintiff. 
In the District Court in and for the Territory of Alaska, First Division, 
Juneau, 
James Wickersham, for himself and 

situated, plaintiff, v. Walstein G. 

of the Territory of Alaska, defendant. 

intervention 

George A. Parks, as Governor of the Territory of Alaska, intervencr. 


all other taxpayers similarly 
Smith, as Territorial treasurer 
No. 2735-A. Complaint in 


Comes now George A. Parks, and leave of court having been first 
had and obtained, files this his complaint in intervention and alleges: 

I. That he now is, and for more than one year last past, has 
been the duly appointed, qualified, and acting Governor of the Territory 
of Alaska. 

II. That the First Alaska Territorial Legislature and the various 
Territorial legislatures that convened subsequent thereto, have from 
time to time imposed upoa the governor of the Territory official 
duties not imposed by the organic act or the laws of the United 
States, but nevertheless of such a character that the same are not 
inconsistent with the duties imposed by either the organic act or 
laws of the United States, and belonging to the Class of duties or- 
dinarily imposed upon and exercised by governors; that in order to 
perform the duties so imposed, it was and is necessary that much 
additional clerical help should be employed in the governor's office. 
Many additional duties arise under the Territorial laws devolving 
upon the secretary to the governor, and the additional clerical work 
required by reasons of the duties so imposed by the Territorial legis- 
lature, necessitates the employment of at least one clerk which can 
not be had for less than $2,100 per annum, and one stenographer 
which can not be had for less than $1,800 per annum, and make it 
necessary that larger quarters be supplied for the use of the governor's 
office so as to necessitate additional janitor and messenger service, 
which can not be had for less than $600 per annum; that in order 
to carry out the provisions of the various Territorial acts above 
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referred to and perform the duties thereby imposed, it is necessary 
that the governor should visit from time to time the different portions 
of the Territory and incur the necessary traveling expenses incident 
to such visits, and that an appropriation of approximately $2,000 
should be made for this purpose. One of the duties imposed on the 
governor by the Territorial legislature relates to the dissemination 
of information. Certain booklets and pamphlets have previously been 
prepared for this purpose, and their distribution requires an appro- 
priation of approximately $2,000; that from time to time officers and 
representatives of the United States and of foreign countries visit 
Alaska, and to entertain them in the manner suggested by the legis- 
lature an appropriation of $2,000 for the biennium is included in the 
appropriation — bill. The executive mansion requires repairs from 
time to time to prevent the building from falling into decay, and 
preserving not only its usefulness, but also its value, and the ap- 
propriation of $1,250 for the biennium for that purpose is not more 
than sufficient to meet the requirements. 

Ill. Your intervener further alleges that the duties imposed upon the 
governor by the Territorial legislature and not provided for by the 
organic act or the laws of the United States are of such a character 
that the laws of the Territorial legislature can not be given full force 
and effect unless these duties are performed and carried out, and the 
same can not be performed and carried out without incurring the ex- 
penses above referred to as necessary in carrying out such duties, and 
that if the moneys appropriated by the Territorial legislature are not 
available, the governor's office will to that extent cease to function, 
and such laws of the Territorial legislature, depending for their enforce- 
ment and effect upon the activities of the governor in that connection, 
will cease to be effective; that to continue the injunction heretofore 
issued by the court would not only result in great public inconvenience 
but would result in destroying the force and effect of many of the laws 
of the Territory and of preventing Territorial boards which are neces- 
sary to administer many laws passed by the legislature from function- 
ing; that among the boards of which the governor is chairman, and 
which would be thus injuriously affected by the restraining order if 
kept in force, are the board which looks after the affairs of the 
pioneers’ home, the banking board, board of children’s guardians, as weil 
as many others; that the matters and things subjected to the control 
of these various boards are such that their continuous operation is not 
only desirable but is an imperative necessity. 

IV. That laws appropriating moneys for similar purposes to those 
indicated in the appropriation bill referred to in the complaint, in- 
cluding the appropriations herein referred to, have been passed by the 
Territorial legislature from time to time, ever since the first session 
thereof, and have been submitted to Congress for approval, and that 
none of such laws have ever been disapproved by Congress, 

Wherefore, this intervener prays that the plaintiff's bill of complaint 
be dismissed; that he take intervention by reason thereof, especially 
in so far as it relates to the appropriations made for the governor's 
office, to which reference has heretofore been made; and that this 
court make an order and decree dissolving the restraining order hereto- 
fore issued and directing the treasurer of the Territory to disburse the 
moreys appropriated for use in connection with the governor's office 
in the mfanner provided by law and in regular course and for such other 
and further relief as to the court may seem just and equitable, and 
allow this intervener costs and disbursements in this behalf incurred, 

HELLENTHAL & HELLENTHAL, 
Attorneys for Intervener. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 

George A. Parks, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says 
that he is the intervener above named; that he has read the fore- 
going complaint in intervention, and that the same is true as he verily 
believes. 

GeorGce A. PaRrKs. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of May, 1927. 

[SEAL. ] SiMON HELLENTHAL, 

Notary Public in and for the Territory of Alaska, 

My commission expires January 14, 1930, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLiciToR, 
Washington, February 13, 1929. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Governor of the Territory of Alaska sub- 
mitted a copy of a bill which has been heretofore under consideration 
by the legislature of the Territory and which, he anticipates, may be 
again introduced. The bill contemplates extensive changes in the or- 
ganization of the local government and proposes to transfer many of 
the existing duties of the governor and the secretary of the Territory 
to other officers to be elected or appointed by other than the sole au- 
thority of the governor, and they are to be subject to impeachment by 
the legislature. My opinion has been requested as to whether the 
preposed legislation would be in contraveution of the laws of Congress 
appertaining to Alaska. 
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The bill in question is for an act entitled “An act to reorganize the 
executive department of Alaska, creating the offices of comptroller, 
treasurer, attorney general, and board of control, and defining their 
functions and to declare an emergency.” 

It is provided that the comptroller shall be elected at the general 
election for a term of four years, but the first comptroller is to be 
chosen by the members of the legislature in joint session, “ either during 
session of the legislature or within five days after adjournment of a 
session.” 

The governor is given no power of appointment even to fill a 
vacancy in that office except that when such vacancy occurs when the 
legislature is not in session, the governor and the remaining two mem- 
bers of the board of control shall, by a majority of the three, appoint 
a person to fill the vacancy, and such appointee shall serve until the 
person chosen by the legislature or elected by popular vote is quali- 
fied. 

Very extensive powers are conferred upon the comptroller by the 
terms of the bill. He is to audit all claims against the Territory 
and draw warrants for payment of claims found to be just and true. 
He is to be registrar of vital statistics and discharge all duties now 
devolving upon the secretary of the Territory in respect thereto, 
under certain specified Territorial enactments, and the secretary is 
required to transfer the records of his office as suca registrar to the 
office of the comptroller. The comptroller is also to be required to 
perform the duties now devolving upon the secretary of the Territory 
under laws of the legislature relative to elections and all records ap- 
pertaining thereto are transferred to the comptroller. Various other 
duties now devolving upon the secretary of the Territory or the gov- 
ernor under enactments of the legislature or laws of Congress are 
transferred to the comptroller, including the appointment of notaries 
public. The comptroller is to be empowered to appoint members of the 
board of children’s guardians, pharmacy board, board of medical 
examiners, commissioner and assistant commissioners of health, board 
of dental examiners, and perform all functions now required of the 
governor respecting these activities, and all of the said boards are 
required to report to the comptroller instead of the governor. A 
general clause reads as follows: 

“All duties or functions conferred upon either the governor or the 
secretary of the Territory by any statute enacted by the legislature, 
and which have not been otherwise disposed of or provided for by this 
act, shall be discharged by the Comptroller: Provided, however, That 
if any such duties or functions shall be incompatible with the duties 
or functions herein specifically enumerated as conferred upon the 
Comptroller, they shall be performed by the Attorney General.” 

The bill also provides for the appointment or election of a treasurer 
in the manner provided for the election of comptroller, and any 
vacancy occurring in the office is to be filled in the same manner. He 
is to receive and ‘disburse upon warrants drawn by the comptroller 
funds belonging to the Territory, including money due the Territory 
on account of sales of timber in national forests, the latter to be ex- 
pended as provided by Federal laws for the benefit of the public schools 
and roads. 

The bill also provides for election or appointment of an attorney 
general of the Territory in the same manner as provided for election 
of comptroller. He is declared to be the official adviser of the governor, 
the secretary, the comptroller, the treasurer, and the other officers of 
the Territory. He is authorized to perform “and such duties as may 
be required by law as usually pertain to the office of attorney general 
of a Territory, and such authority shall extend to all proceedings, 
both in the courts of Alaska and the appellate courts, and, whenever 
in any case above mentioned the United States is allowed the right to 
review by writ of error, appeal, or certiorari the attorney general of 
the Territory may perfect the proceedings on such writ, appeal, or 
certiorari in event of the refusal of the United States attorney so to 
do.” He is also assigned the duty of prescribing forms of official 
ballots, register of voters, certificates, ete. relating to election, 
and is required to perform all of the duties now imposed upon the 
secretary of the Territory relating to the printing and distribution of 
laws enacted by the legislature and the records of the secretary per- 
taining to the matter are transferred to the attorney general. The 
attorney general is also authorized to bring suit in the name of the 
Territory to determine the validity of any statute, proclamation, or 
regulation, or for such purpose he may institute or defend actions or 
suits for private individuals or corporations, and, at the expense of the 
Territory, whenever the importance of the questions involved to the 
inhabitants shall warrant it. 

A board of control is also established, consisting of the comptroller, 
treasurer, and attorney general of the Territory. This board is to take 
over the duties of Territorial board of road commissioners, the banking 
board, and is to constitute the Territorial board of education and dis- 
charge all of the functions imposed upon the governor under any of the 
Territorial acts relative to schools and education not otherwise pro- 
vided for. The said board is also invested with authority to appoint 
the Territorial mine inspector, the trustees of Alaska Agricultural 
College and School of Mines, the members of the Territorial board of 
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accountancy, and the inspector of livestock. It is also to constitute 
the Territorial fish commission and the Territorial historical library 
and museum commission, Also supplies for the various offices of the 
Territory are to be purchased through the board. 

The comptroller, the treasurer, and attorney general are subject to 
removal from office on impeachment by the legislature for malfeasance, 
misfeasance in office, or for intoxication, or may be removed by the dis- 
trict court for such offense or any crime involving moral turpitude. 

It will be noted that article 4 establishing the board of control does 
not include the governor as a member. Article 1 provides that the 
governor and the remaining two members of the board of control may 
fill a vacancy in the office of anyone of the three members of the board. 
He merely has one vote in a body of three in the choice of a person to 
fill such vacancy temporarily when the legislature is not in session. 

It thus appears that this bill proposes to strip the governor and the 
secretary of the Territory of virtually all authority in respect to duties 
theretofore conferred upon them by acts of the legislature. Doubtless 
much of this is permissible. In respect to matters properly within the 
jurisdiction of the local legislature no valid objection may be urged to 
such measures as it may in its judgment deem wise to enact. But some 
of the provisions of this bill strike at the very root of Territorial gov- 
ernment as established by Congress. Indeed, it would amount to a 
virtual emancipation from Federal control. In some respects it is in 
contravention of the statutes of the United States conferring limited 
powers upon the Territorial legislature, 

In considering this subject it will be necessary to make reference 
to various provisions of Federal laws for purpose of comparison with 
certain features of the bill. Under the Federal Constitution Congress 
has full and complete power to enact laws for local government of 
Territories. It may legislate directly or transfer the power to the 
local legislature formulated in such manner and invested with such 
limited powers as Congress may see fit to grant. 

By the act of May 17, 1884 (23 Stat. 24), Alaska was constituted 
a civil and judicial district and authority was provided for the ap- 
pointment of a governor and a district judge. In respect to the 
powers of the governor, it was provided: “ He shall perform generally 
in and over said district such acts as pertain to the office of gov- 
ernor of a Territory so far as the same may be made or become 
applicable thereto.” 

By the act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 321), entitled “An act making 
further provision for a civil government of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” it was provided in section 2 thereof that the governor 


should exercise authority as above stated in the quotation from the 


act of May 17, 1884. It added certain other specified duties of the 
governor, and expressly conferred upon him the authority to appoint 
notaries public for the district. 

By the act of January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. 616), the governor was 
made ex-officio superintendent of public instruction and, as such, was 
given supervision and direction of the public schools in said district 

By the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 512), Congress provided for 
the organization of a Territorial form of government for Alaska and 
created a legislative assembly with limited powers of legislation. Sec- 
tion 3 of the act expressly provided: “ That all the laws of the United 
States heretofore passed establishing the executive and judicial depart- 
ments in Alaska shall continue in full force until amended or repealed 
by act of Congress.” It further provided that all laws then in force in 
Alaska, except as otherwise provided therein, should continue in full 
force and effect until amended or repealed by Congress or by the legis- 
lature. But it was further expressly provided that the authority therein 
granted to the legiglature to amend or repeal the laws then in force in 
Alaska should not extend to certain specified subjects, not here neces- 
sary to mention, nor to the act of January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. 616), and 
acts amendatory thereof. Section 9 also contained a long list of specific 
limitations upon the legislative powers of the assembly, none of which 
appears to be violated by the bill in question. Subject to the limita- 
tion specified in the said organic act, the legislative power of the assem- 
bly was extended to “all rightful subjects of legislation not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution and laws of the United States.” 

I have heretofore mentioned that provision of the organic act which 
reserved to Congress the authority to repeal laws of the United States 
theretofore passed establishing the executive and judicial departments 
in Alaska. That precise provision was considered by the Supreme 
Court in the case of United States v. Wigger (235 U. S. 276), wherein 
the court said: 

“Tt seems to us that by the language employed Congress intended to 
draw a clear distinction between those laws by which the executive and 
judicial departments had been established in the Territory and those 
minor regulations that had to do with practice and procedure. Those 
enactments by which Congress had provided for the appointment of 
executive and judicial officers for the Territory and had marked out the 
powers, authority, and jurisdiction of each, and provided safeguards 
for their maintenance, are properly within the category of laws “ estab- 
lishing” those departments. These laws, and not those merely regulat- 
ing the procedure, were by the act of 1912 continued in force until 
amended or repealed by act of Congress.” 
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It will, therefore, become necessary to closely consider the extent of 
the powers conferred by Congress upon the executive and judicial 
officers in order to determine whether this proposed law is in contra- 
vention thereof. It will be noted that the laws of Congress above 
cited relating specifically to Alaska are very general as regards the 
powers of the governor. It is expressly provided, however, that he 
May appoint notaries public, and it is reasonable to conclude that 
this is an exclusive power vested solely in the governor and not to be 
shared by any otber officer, The proposed act designed to authorize 
the comptroller to appoint notaries public appears to be clearly in 
conflict with that provision of the act of Congress, and not within the 
power of the legislature as indicated in the decision above quoted. 
But it is further believed that the powers of the governor in respect 
to the appointment of officers are not limited to those expressly named 
in any act relating to Alaska. By the act of June 6, 1900, supra, he is 
authorized to perform generally in and over said district such acts as 
pertain to the office of governor of a Territory, so far as the same 
mray be made or become applicable thereto. It has been held in some 
cases and for some purposes that Alaska, even before the act of August 
24, 1912, had the status of a Territory, but its status as such was 
placed entirely beyond dispute by that act. Having become a Territory, 
the laws of Congress applicable to all Territories became at once 
effective and in full force in Alaska except as provided otherwise by 
express language or by necessary implication. 

Section 1857 and 1858, United States Revised Statutes (secs. 1458- 
1459, Title 48 U. 8. C.), read as follows: 

“Sec. 1857. All township, district, and county officers, except jus- 
tices of the peace and general officers of the militia, shall be appointed 
or elected in such manner as may be provided by the governor and 
legislative assembly of each Territory; and all other officers not 
herein otherwise provided for the governor shall nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of the legislative council of each 
Territory shall appoint; but, in the first instance, where a new 
Territory is hereafter created by Congress, the governor alone may 
appoint all the officers referred to in this and the preceding section 
and assign them to their respective townships, districts, and counties; 
and the officers so appointed shall hold their offices until the end 
of the first session of the legislative assembly. 

“Sec. 1858. In any of the Territories, whenever a vacancy happens 
from resignation or death, during the recess of the legislative council, 
in any office which, under the organic act of any Territory, is to be filled 
by appointment of the governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the council, the governor shall fill such vacancy by granting a 
commission, which shall expire at the end of the next session of the 
legislative council.” 

Much light on this subject is found in the well-considered case of 
Clayton v. Utah Territory (132 U. 8S. 632), which involved the question 
of validity of two enactments of the Territorial Legislature of Utah, one 
of which provided for the appointment of certain officers by joint vote of 
the Legislative Assembly of Utah Territory, and a later one providing 
for the election of such officers. The organic act creating the Territory 
of Utah was prior to the date of the United States Revised Statutes. 
It contained provision substantially the same as afterwards embodied in 
section 1857, Revised Statutes, The court noted the division of power 
in respect to the appointment of local officers, such as county, district, 
and township officers, the appointment of which was properly the sub- 
ject for legislation by the Territorial assembly on the one hand and the 
other class of officers, not local, subject to appointment by the governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the legislative council or senate. 
It was observed that this scheme of limited local self-government for the 
Territory was one to which Congress attached much importance, as 
shown by the fact that it was subsequently adopted in the organic acts 
establishing various Territories, “ and it is reproduced as applicable to 
all of the Territories by section 1857 of the Revised Statutes.” 

The court held in that case that the said legislative enactments 
were valid in so far as they established the offices, but invalid in so 
far as they undertook to take away from the governor the appointing 
power. See also to the same general effect 18 Ops. A. G, 193; 1 Utah 
81; 2 Idaho 180; 8 Utah 294. 

The office of treasurer of the Territory was created by chapter 
77 of the legislative acts of 1913, which provided that the office 
should be filled through appointment by the governor. 

The office of attorney general was created by chapter of the 
legislative acts of 1915, which provided that the office should be filled 
by election of the qualified voters, but in case of a vacancy the 
governor could fill it by appointment until the next general election. 
The assembly was also given the power of impeachment. It is to be 
presumed that the said act of the legislature was reported to Con- 
gress, as provided by the organic act, and it docs not appear that 
Congress has taken any action thereon. Under circumstances some- 
what analogous it has been held in some cases that the consent of 
Congress should be assumed, where the question was whether the 
subject was a rightful subject of legislation by the Territorial legis- 
lature. But it is believed that the correct and clear rule, especially 
as applied to the instant matter, was stated by the court in the case 
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of Clayton v. Utah Territory, supra, where the question was very 
fully considered. The court said: 

“The case of Snow v. The United States, 18 Wall. 317, is supposed 
to conflict with these views. In that case, the office of attorney gen- 
eral was created by an act of the legislature of Utah, whose duty it 
should be to attend to all legal business on the part of the Territory 
before courts where the Territory was a party, and prosecute indi- 
viduals accused of crime in the judicial district in which he kept his 
office, in cases arising under the laws of the Territory, and such other 
duties as pertained to his office. This was supposed to be in conflict 
with the provision of the organic act, which authorized the appoint- 
ment of an attorney for the Territory by the President. The court, 
however, held that the duties of the office created by the Territorial 
legislature were not identical with those of the attorney for the Terri- 
tory created under the organic act, and that it differed especially in 
that his functions only extended to the prosecution of individuals ac- 
cused of crime in the judicial district in which he kept his office, in 
cases arising under the laws of the Territory, and that for other dis- 
tricts a district attorney should be elected in like manner and with 
like duties. And the court with some hesitation based its decision 
on this ground, and on the fact that the act had been in operation with- 
out contest for many years. 

“Tt is true that in a case of doubtful construction the long acquies- 
cence of Congress and the General Government may be resorted to as 
some evidence of the proper construction, or of the validity, of a 
law. This principle is more applicable to questions relating to the 
construction of a statute than to matters which go to the power of 
the legislature to enact it. At all events, it can hardly be admitted 
as a general proposition that under the power of Congress reserved in 
the organic acts of the Territories to annul the acts of their legis- 
latures the absence of any action by Congress is to be construed to 
be a recognition of the power of the legislature to pass laws in con- 
flict with the act of Congress under which they were created. 

“The question of the appointing power, which is the matter in 
controversy here was not before the court in that case. We do not 
think that the acquiescence of the people, or of the Legislature of 
Utah, or of any of its officers, in the mode for appointing the auditor 
of public accounts, is sufficient to do away with the clear require- 
ments of the organic act on that subject.” 

It, therefore, appears that the said bill if enacted would be invalid 
as regards those provisions for the appointment and election of comp- 
troller, treasurer, and attorney general, and also in respect to the 
proposed appointing power conferred upon the comptroller where the 
officers are not for a local subdivision of the Territory. 

As to those various duties heretofore conferred upon the governor 
or the secretary of the Territory by legislative acts, they may be 
removed in like manner; but any powers conferred upon those officers 
by Congress are beyond the legislative power of the assembly. 

There are probably other objectionable features in the measure. 
Its general tenor and effect is contrary to the fundamental principles 
of the limited power conferred upon the Territorial assembly. For 
instance, it is not believed that the assembly has the power to impeach 
and remove from office any oflicer whose appointment is vested in the 
governor. And some of the authority to be conferred upon the attorney 
general would seem to be inconsistent with the exercise of executive 
power by the governor. It is proposed that the attorney general may 
bring suit to test the validity of any law, proclamation, or regulation, 
either to restrain or impel the enforcement thereof, which seems to 
that he may bring the governor or other officers into 
court to compel or restrain the enforcement of any law, and that he 
may attack any proclamation or regulation issued by the governor. 
This presents 2n opportunity for unwholesome strife in the executive 
department and is in effect a transfer of paramount authority lodged 
in the governor in the performance of executive duties. As the execu- 
tive head the governor is supposed to speak the final word for that 
department in respect to administrative matters under his control, 
subject to the supervisory power of the Secretary of the Interior. 

While there are probably other objectionable features in the pro- 
posed bill, it is believed that the above observations show sufficient 
reasons for the exercise of the veto power by the governor if such a 
measure should be passed by the assembly, and, if finally passed over 
the veto, then for disapproval thereof by Congress under the power 
reserved by section 20 of the act of August 24, 1912, supra. 

tespectfully, 


contemplate 


E. O. Patrerson, Solicitor. 
Approved February 13, 1929. 
E. C. FINNEY, 


First Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 21, 1929. 
Copy for the information of Hon. DAN A. SUTHERLAND, Delegate from 
Alaska, Wasbington, D. C. 


JoHN H. Epwarps, Aesistant Secretary. 
I have already inserted the views of those in Alaska who 


believe in as complete self government for the Territory as the 
organic act permits, as expressed in Senate Memorial No, 1. 
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I now insert the expression of the views of those who obstruct 
the advancement of the Territory toward independent self goy- 
ernment and who laud the governor, despite the fact that he 
autocratically tried to impair the liberties granted to the people 
of Alaska by Congress and to perpetuate bureaucratic domina- 
tion over Territorial affairs. 

The loyalistie views of government are expressed in House 
Memorial No, 2: 

In THE Tlouss, 
LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 


NINTH SESSION. 
House Resolution 2 (by Messrs. Foster and Lomen) 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the Alaska Terri- 
torial Legislature in ninth regular session assembled, That we com- 
mend, without reservation, the Hon. George A. Parks, Governor 
of Alaska, as a true and loyal Alaskan, an honorable and upright 
man, and an excellent administrator, of whom Alaskans may well 
be proud. We commend Governor Parks for the marked ability 
with which he has performed the duties of his office; we commend him 
for his fairness and impartiality; we commend him for the labor he 
has taken to acquaint himself with the needs of the various regions 
of Alaska, and for the thoughtful consideration he has given to the 
many problems which confront him; we commend him for his scrupu- 
lous care in confining his activities to the proper performance of his 
own duties, and in never invading the field of action reserved for 
the Alaska Territorial Legislature by the provisions of the organic 
act of Alaska; we commend him for his good temper and sanity when 
he has been (and that lately) vilified and traduced by men who 
in their eagerness to obtain political jobs at the public expense have 
passed far beyond the bounds of truth and of decency; we commend 
him because he is a gentleman. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President, 
a copy to the United States Senate, a copy to the United States House 
of Representatives, and 10 copies to the Hon. Dan A. SUTHERLAND, 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska, for distribution among the heads of 
the departments of the Government. 

Passed by the house of representatives, May 2, 1929. 

R. C, ROTHENBURG, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

LAWRENCE KERR, 
Clerk of the House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. KADING. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
desire to contribute a few remarks to this debate in connection 
with this tariff bill now under consideration. 

This bill on paper consists of 434 pages, each page being 714 
inches wide and 11 inches long and together constituting a book 
about 1 inch thick. The bill contains hundreds and hundreds of 
paragraphs and sections dealing with thousands of separate 
items and articles affected. 

First, let me say that I believe the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee are entitled to a great deal of credit and 
praise for their diligent labors and careful attention given 
to the lengthy hearings held leading up to the drafting and 
reporting of this bill. The committee was in session almost 
daily and many times in the evening during the months of 
January, February, March, and part of April; only when we 
look at the stack of printed volumes of testimony taken at 
such hearings and think of the study that was required of 
the committee and its subcommittees in the preparation of the 
bill, do we get some idea of the great amount of labor per- 
formed by this committee. 

The members of the committee are just and human enough 
to admit, I believe, that it is only natural and reasonable to 
expect that in the performance of this work errors may have 
been made and that they are willing and anxious to have us 
aid them in suggesting any changes for improvement in con- 
nection with this work. 

I believe several changes should be made in the bill that 
affect the farmers in particular, before the bill is finally passed, 
and will say further that I can not support the bill in detail 
in its present form, nor can I support any move to consider 
the bill under the 5-minute rule unless provision is first 
made to amend the bill in several respects. 


MAKE THE PLEDGE GOOD 


Before going into details as to what such modifications or 
changes should be, I will say that I hope we may labor to- 
gether honestly and conscientiously with the object in view of 
carrying out the ideas expressed in the President's call for 
this special session of Congress, which was in substance to 
redeem two pledges given in the last election—‘ farm relief” 
and “limited changes in the tariff”’—and as stated in his 
message to Congress, 
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The President’s idea of the tariff bill was, according to my 
understanding, that such schedules as would benefit principally 
the farmers, should be considered; because in his message 
he said that “the general result has been that our agricultural 
industry has not kept pace in prosperity or standards of liv- 
ing with other lines of industry’; and he further said—* with 
some exceptions our manufacturing industries have been 
prosperous.” 

OUR DUTY 

In order that we make good the pledge of the party and the 
President intrusted with powers by the people, and in order 
to do justice to the agricultural situation, it will be necessary 
to satisfy the farmer that the benefits that he will receive 
from the farm relief and tariff legislation will exceed the 
burdens that will be placed upon him. Let us therefore place 
a substantial duty upon everything that the farmer produces 
where his produce comes in competition with foreign imports 
and let us especially help him by raising the duty substantially 
ol such of what he may produce as white seed clover, casein, 
hemp, and other diversified crops and thus increase his income 
and encourage him to plant and seed some of his acreage 
to new and different crops and reduce the acreage in crops 
in which he is now producing a surplus. 

Let me briefly refer to a few of these items. 

WHITE CLOVER SEED 

The tariff law of 1922 placed a duty of 4 cents per pound 
on alsike clover seed; 4 cents per pound on red clover seed; 
and 3 cents per pound on white clover seed. 

The proposed bill places an additional 1 cent per pound 
on alsike, 2 cents per pound on red, and 2 cents per pound on 
white clover seed; making it in the proposed bill 5 cents per 
pound on alsike, 6 cents per pound on red, and 5 cents per 
pound on white clover seeds. 

It is my contention that the duty on the red clover seed and 
alsike clover seed should be raised to 8 cents per pound and 
that on white clover seed should be raised to 10 cents per 
pound forthe following reasons: 

The suggested duties are necessary in order that our farmers 
may successfully compete with foreign countries sending such 
seeds here; and because European alsike and red clover seeds 
winterkill very easily in our Northern States, and under the 
present law imported red and alsike clover seed is easily recog- 


nized, because the law requires a certain percentage of each 
lot to be stained some bright color, such color depending upon 


the country of origin. This in itself somewhat prevents fraud- 
ulent dealings in these two varieties and because our alsike 
and red clover seed is less apt to winterkill, competition on the 
part of such imported and foreign red and alsike clover seed 
is not so keen, and an 8-cent duty per pound will be sufficient, 
while on white clover seed it should be 10 cents per pound, be- 
cause white clover is an annual plant and white clover seed 
is used principally for seeding parks, lawns, and golf courses 
and must be reseeded every spring, and therefore the trade is 
just as willing to buy the imported white clover seed as our 
domestic seed, and since the imported white clover seed is 
produced cheaper than our farmers can produce it, a protec- 
tive tariff of 10 cents per pound should be placed thereon 
so as to meet such competition and encourage our farmers to 
devote a part of their farms where white clover may be grown, 
for the purpose of producing white clover seed, increase their 
incomes, and take a step in the line of diversified farming, 
reducing their acreage of wheat, corn, potatoes, or other crops 
wherein there is almost always an overproduction. 

If clover seed raising is made profitable by a proper duty, 
there is no reason why the farmers of the United States should 
not grow enough clover seeds for the needs of the trade in 
this country; besides clover is a good quality of feed and the 
soil is improved by the seeding of fields to clover. 

HEMP 


Paragraph 1001 of the 1922 law carried a duty of $2 per ton 
on flax straw; 1 cent per pound on flax not heckled; flax 
heckled, including “ dressed line,” 2 cents per pound; flax tow, 
flax noils, twisted or not twisted, three-fourths of a cent per 
pound; heckled hemp, 2 cents per pound. 

The bill under consideration provides for an increase of 
$1 per ton on flax; 4% cent per pound on flax not heckled; 
and 1 cent per pound on flax heckled including “ dressed line”; 
% cent per pound on flax tow and flax noil twisted or not 
twisted; 14 cent per pound on hemp and hemp tow; and 1 cent 
per pound on heckled hemp. 

I believe that to properly protect the hemp industry, the 
duty should be increased on hemp to an additional 14% cents 
per pound, making it 3 cents per pound, and an additional 2 
cents per pound on heckled hemp, making it 5 cents per pound. 
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The hemp industry is of recent origin. Hemp is used mainly 
in commercial cordage and threads. Some of it goes to the 
navy yard at Boston, where it is made into certain small rope; 
thread for sewing shoes and leather is also made from it, the 
fiber being very strong. Oakum for caulking pipes, wrapping 
twine, ete., is made of it. 

During the war those engaged in producing hemp prospered; 
since the war, on account of the keen competition from Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Russia, and China, the hemp people in 
this country have not been able to prosper. It is another in- 
fant industry and should be encouraged by a proper duty. If 
so encouraged the industry will flourish and be a great help to 
the farmers. It will be a further step to diversify farming, 
cutting down the number of acres that are usually devoted to 
crops such as the farmer now produces that usually result in 
overproduction, or in a surplus that is hard to dispose of to 
advantage. The growing of hemp helps the farmer further, in 
that it is a massive plant with many leaves, shades the ground 
and has a tendency to smother and eradicate weeds, including 
such noxious weeus as the Canada thistle and quack grass. 

Hemp is produced mostly in Wisconsin, and until recently 
was produced quite extensively in Illineis, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, and California. All the hemp needed in the United 
States can readily be grown here. The soil and climatic condi- 
tions in many Sections of the United States are ideal for the 
production of fiber hemp. 

Besides the States named, Kentucky and Minnesota also have 
soil and climatic conditions which are known to be very suitable 
for hemp production. If the cultivation of hemp is properly 
encouraged by a proper tariff, another step to help the farmers 
will have been taken. 


WHAT HEMP IS USED 


CASEIN 


Casein is a product of the dairy industry and made from skim 
milk by many of our larger creameries. The process is quite 
Simple and consists of pressing the water out of the curd of 
sour skim milk, broken up, dried, and ground. 

Casein is a chemical used principally in the manufacture of 
coated paper. Some is used in making fountain-pen barrels, 
imitation ivory, glues, and sprays. From production figures 
taken from the Bureau of Agricultural economics it is shown 
that the industry has expanded in the Mid West section. As 
compared with 1922, the 1927 product of casein in Wisconsin 
had increased sixfold; in Minnesota, five and one-half fold; in 
New York, three and one-half fold; in Vermont, threefold; and 
in California, one and three-fourths fold. 

It is in Wisconsin and Minnesota that the best prospects 
exist for increase in production of casein. In many of the Mid 
West sections of the United States farmers deliver whole milk 
to creameries. The cream is separated from the milk and manu- 
factured into butter or shipped to market. With the present 
rate of duty on casein these creameries can not compete with 
Argentina, that sends large quantities of casein to this country. 
The result is that former imports of casein have increased, and 
casein prices have declined at the rate of about 3 cents per 
pound during the past year. 

It is claimed that Argentina is producing a better quality 
of casein than we have produced or that we can produce. 
This position, in my opinion, is untenable. If this industry 
is properly encouraged by a proper duty so that our creameries 
and casein manufacturers can afford to install proper equip 
ment (which is rather simple, requiring only a cheese vat, a 
presser, a dryer, and a grinder) and receive better prices for 
their product, there is no question but what we will excel 
Argentina in the production of casein. 

The present duty on casein is 24% cents per pound. The 
producers of casein in this country asked that the duty be 
raised to 8 cents per pound. The paper manufacturers op- 
posed the same, and asked that the duty be not increased. 
This bill does not increase the duty but leaves it at 2% cents 
per pound. 

PROTECT THE INFANT CASEIN INDUSTRY 

American ingenuity has always succeeded in excelling. We 
have excelled in almost every line of manufacturing of goods, 
tools, and machinery with the aid of a proper protective tariff. 
I have great faith in American ingenuity in all lines, and am 
convinced that if any foreign country succeeded in producing 
a needle so fine that it could hardly be seen with the naked 
eye, our mechanics and skilled workmen would be able to make 
a small drill and bore a hole through the needle from end 
to end. 

Let us place a proper duty on casein. Let us encourage 
and protect this infant industry, and I am sure it will succeed 
and we will excel in the production of a quality of casein that 
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will be superior to any other anywhere made, thus again 
helping the farmer by increasing his income. 

The aluminum industry and other industries developed from 
a small beginning to large successful institutions with the aid 
of a protective tariff. Casein will do the same. The duty on 
casein should be 8 cents per pound. 

CATTLE 

The duty under the old tariff law is 14% cents per pound on 
all cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds each. The com- 
mittee has not seen fit to raise this duty in the present bill. I 
can not understand why. The committee in the present bill has 
raised the duty on beef from 3 cents per pound to 6 cents per 
pound. The farmer sells the cattle and the packer sells the 
beef. I can not understand why cattle should be permitted to 
be shipped from Mexico to the United States in competition 
with our farmers and cattle raisers without an increased duty, 
and the packer be permitted to have the benefit of an additional 
8 cents per pound on beef after slaughtering these cattle; if 
the duty on beef is to be raised feom 3 cents to 6 cents per 
pound, then the duty on live cattle should be increased, in my 
opinion, at least 1%4 cents per pound, making such duty 3 cents 
per pound. 

I believe, further, that in the interest of the farmer the duty 
on beef and veal should be increased to 8 cents per pound in- 
stead of 6 cents per pound as proposed in the bill, and that the 
duty on canned meats should be raised from 6 cents per pound 
to 8 cents per pound to offset or equalize the importation of 
canned meats. 

POTATOES, CHEESE, BUTTER, EGGS, AND OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 

An increase of duty over and above that which the bill under 
consideration provides, should be had on butter, cheese, potatoes, 
eggs, potato starch, whole milk (fresh or sour), cream (fresh 
or sour), dried skim milk, dried whole eggs, dried egg yolk, dried 
egg albumen, honey, flaxseed, onions, rutabagas, sage and sago 
flour, hides and leather, and other farm produce enumerated 
by the Wisconsin delegation in the House, in a schedule and re- 
quest made by them of the Ways and Means Committee before 
which committee several of the Wisconsin Members, including 
myself, appeared on Wednesday evening, May 15. 

I sincerely hope that careful consideration will be given such 
schedule by the Ways and Means Committee, and that it will 
report amendments to the proposed tariff bill to the House, em- 


bodying such changes, and that such changes will be adopted 
before the tariff bill is put upon its final passage. 
ARTICLES ON WHICH INCREASED DUTY SHOULD BE OPPOSED 


Before the tariff bill is passed we should, in the further inter- 
ests of the farmer, eliminate from the bill the proposed increase 
of duty on logs, lumber, shingles, maple flooring, fence posts, 
cement, brick, sugar, Manila and sisal rope, and de grass. 

SHINGLES 


Canada imports to the United States a very high grade of 
shingles, and it sells in our market at a premium because of its 
quality. The tariff bill proposes a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem on shingles. It is true that the shingle manufacturers 
have not prospered recently, but that is not due to lack of duty 
on imported shingles. 

At the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee one 
shingle manufacturer who manufactures shingles both in Canada 
and the United States testified that in his Canada mill he pro- 
duces 1,000 shingles at a cost of $2.91, and that in his American 
mill he produces 1,000-shingles at a cost of $2.45. Those were 
his last year’s figures. 

We export more cedar lumber to Japan than does Canada, 
we having shipped to Japan more than double the amount that 
Canada shipped there. If the cost of production is cheaper 
in Canada than in the United States, as is claimed by some, 
then it would seem that Canada should have exported and sold 
more cedar to Japan than the United States. 

The shipment of cedar shingles from Canada to the United 
States is due entirely to a superior quality of shingles that 
Canada produces and that is why the trade in the United States 
is buying them. The lack of prosperity of our shingle manu- 
facturers in the United States is due, in part at least, to the 
fact that patent roofing materials have made rapid inroads 
into the shingle industry in the United States, because patent 
roofing is a product that is very extensively advertised and 
very energetically sold. 

The shingle manufacturer has not kept abreast in the method 
of advertising and seliing his product. A duty on shingles 
would not help the shingle manufacturers. It would have a 
tendency to place a higher price on that product and give the 
roofing-material manufacturers a still higher percentage of busi- 
ness. In my opinion, a duty on shingles would be of no particu- 
lar benefit to the shingle industry of the United States, and 
would be a detriment to the farmers who buy large quantities 
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of shingles. Therefore, the proposed duty of 25 per cent should 
be eliminated from the bill. 


ROPE 


The proposed tariff bill increases the duty on manila and 
sisal rope from three-fourths of a cent to 244 cents per pound— 
an increase of about 200 per cent. It is claimed that about 60 
per cent of all rope produced is purchased and used by farmers, 
and that this advance in duty would increase the profits of the 
industries controlling cordage by many millions of dollars, at 
an expense to be borne principally by the farmers. This 
increase should not be authorized. 

FENCE POSTS 


The 10 per cent ad valorem duty proposed by the bill on cedar 
posts and lumber will increase the cost of cedar fence posts to 
the farmer by 10 per cent; while railroad ties, telephone and 
telegraph poles of cedar are not included, and will not be 
affected by such duty. Why put a duty on the fence posts and 
not on telephone and telegraph poles? Since the farmer is a 
great user of cedar posts, I consider this duty an injustice to 
him as it would add an annual burden on him. Such duty 
proposed by the bill should be eliminated therefrom before the 
bill is passed. 

BRICK 

This bill, if passed in its present form, will place a duty of 
$1.25 per thousand on building brick; brick has heretofore been 
on the free list. Brick is an important building material, the 
prices of which are already very high. Brick manufacturers 
are quite generally prospering and brick should not be con- 
sidered in this tariff bill at this time as it does not come within 
what the special session of Congress was called for—namely, 
farm relief and the revision of the tariff to benefit the farmer. 
A duty on brick would place a burden upon the farmer and all 
users of brick; no sufficient and proper showing was made at 
this hearing justifying a duty on brick, 

CEMENT 


The bill provides for a duty of 30 cents a barrel’ on cement. 
Cement has so far been free of duty; if this 30 cents a barrel 
on cement is left in the bill, it will mean that cement will in 
all probability retail for 50 or 60 cents a barrel more than 
before. The cement manufacturers are well established and 
organized; the cement industry is one of our largest institu- 
tions. We all know how apparently, by a mutual understand- 
ing between the cement manufacturers and dealers, there is 
an almost uniform price in the different sections of the United 
States on cement. Those engaged in the business are prosper- 
ing. Then why this duty of 30 cents on a barrel of cement. 
It would mean an additional burden upon the farmer, every 
builder of a house, and the States and the Nation as well, in 
the carrying out of its program of road building and public 
buildings. 

Nearly every farmer uses cement from time to time in build- 
ing a silo, cellar floors, barn floors, walks, foundations for 
barns, and other buildings. Since no good reason has been 
shown why this duty is necessary, this extra burden should 
not at this time be placed upon the farmer, the people gen- 
erally, the State, and the Nation. The proposed tariff on 
cement should be cut out of the bill. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, let me impress upon your minds that in pass- 
ing upon the tariff bill we should keep in mind that the farmer 
must get help. He was promised help during the campaign 
last fall by Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hoover was elected President 
of the United States. Mr. Hoover kept his promise and called 
a special session of Congress and worded his call in a way 
to clearly indicate what he meant, namely, in substance, to 
redeem two pledges made during the campaign—“ farm relief” 
and “ limited changes in the tariff.” He had in mind modifying 
such schedules of the tariff laws as would benefit the farmer, 
because, as he said in substance, “The agricultural industry 
is not able to keep pace in prosperity or standard of living with 
other lines of industry, which other lines of industry are, with 
some few exceptions, prospering.” 

Now, then, the people have also elected us to help the 
President carry out these pledges so made by him to the 
farmers; let us do our duty. Let us be equal to the occasion. 
The burdens in the proposed tariff bill if passed in its present 
form will be far greater than the benefits that the farmer 
will receive. 

Let us have amendments to the bill that will raise the duty 
on casein, live cattle, hemp, clover seed, and on other crops 
that the farmer is in a position to produce under a proper 
tariff and thus encourage diversified farming, increase his 
income and have a tendency to lessen his acreage of crops 
where he is producing a surplus at a great loss. 
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Before passing the tariff bill let us eliminate therefrom the 
proposed duty on shingles, ropes and the material from which 
it is made; brick, cement, posts, and the other articles that 
the farmer buys in large quantities, so as to lessen his expenses. 

Business and manufacturing interests generally should be 
willing to make a sacrifice in order,to help to bring the farmer 
back into the picture, because if the farmer does not prosper, 
if the farmer ean not buy, then the manufacturer, the business 
man, and the laborer will eventually and surely suffer. Let us 
meet the situation in time. 

Let us not pass the tariff bill unless the schedules are so 
finally left as to assure the farmer that the benefits to him 
thereunder will exceed the burdens that will fall upon him. 
Let us work together and make good our President’s pledge 
to the farmer as far as possible and pass the bill when first 
so changed that it will come within, carry out, and reflect the 
true intent and purpose of the promise of the President of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

LABOR CONDITIONS IN COLORADO BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on page 1057 of 
the Recorp is a reference to a letter of one H. H. Maris, who 
signed as president of the Humanitarian Heart Mission, pur- 
ported to have been written from Denver, Colo., March 1, 1928. 
Upon page 1477 of the Recorp are the statements of the Denver 
Community Chest and Denver Chamber of Commerce, stating 
under Cate of May 16, 1929, that such a mission has no standing 
with the charities committee of the Chamber of Commerce or 
the Denver Community Chest. Who was the letter writer? 


On page 1233 is set forth a letter dated May 9, 1929, from 
ex-Congressman George J. Kindell. 

After examination of each of the foregoing the following 
telegram was prepared and sent upon May 16, 1929: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1929. 


Wo. H. CARLSON, 
President Mountain States Beet Growers 
Marketing Association, Greeley, Colo.: 


Statement was made in ilouse that president of Humanitarian Heart | 


Mission said: “The Sugar Beet Co. employs the very poorest and 
most ignorant Mexicans with large families; brings them to Denver, 
working them in the beet fields until snow flies. These unfortunates 
then congregate in Denver with $15 or $20 to keep a large family 
and no possible means of support by labor through the winter season.” 
Ex-Congressman George Kindell, of Denver, wrote letter dated May 9, 
1929, which was printed in Recorp, stating “The principal employees 


doing the drudgery in the beet fields of Colorado are Mexicans and | 


other inferior foreign laborers who are lowering the standard of human 
values. The Denver community chest cares, in part at least, for 8,000 
Mexicans in winter and 3,000 in summer in Denver, and Weld County 
paid within one fiscal year only a year or two ago, some $116,000 to 
grocer merchants for food supplies doled out by them to indigents during 
the winter months, according to statement made by Carl Finch of Eaton, 
in January this year, and that the indigents were mainly Mexicans.” 
Please wire me Friday, latest, accurate information as to accuracy of 
quoted statements and actual status stating also how many Mexican 
beet workers are alien, how many citizens, and an accurate picture of 
both child labor and Mexican labor situation in northern Colorado, 
Wma. R. Eaton, 
Congressman First District. 


To which the following reply was received: 


Hon. WILtiaAM R. Eaton, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your telegram of May 16, state that I have lived in the 
vicinity of Eaton and Greeley, Colo., for 39 years and know of no one 
by the name of Carl Finch, of Eaton, Colo. An inquiry of pioneers and 
Eaton postmaster indicates no such person there. The statement sup- 
posed to be made by Carl Finch is absurd. 

The Associated Relief of Greeley, Colo., located in the heart of the 
beet-raising region, operating under the auspices of the’ Weld County 
commissioners and city authorities, published their annual report in the 
Greeley Tribune April 25, 1929. The following is from the report: “In 
March, when the peak of the year was reached for relief giving, only 3 
of the 46 families and individuals receiving relief were Mexican.” 

Lester Beer, having charge of Weld County poor relief, states: “ That 
during the year of 1929 he administered financial aid to only two Mex- 
ican families in the beet region north of the coal flelds.”’ 

Weld County records show the entire cost of Weld County, with an 
area of 4,248 square miles, for the fiscal year ending May 1, 1929, for 
fuel, rent, clothing, and food, poor Mexican families, was only $4,600, and 
a large portion of this went to the Mexican families in the coal fields of 
the county. 

Guy T. Justice, secretary of the community chest of Denver, says: 
“They do not spend any more on Mexican paupers than other na- 
tionalities.” 

It is estimated that 8,000 Mexicans live in Denver during the winter 
months and 3,000 during the summer; about 2,000 of these going into 
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the northern beet fields. Twenty-five per cent of the beet acreage this 
year in northern Colorado is tended by 6,000 Mexicans; 80 per cent 
of these are not citizens, a part of whom return to Mexico. Thirty- 
five per cent of this year’s acreage is tended by Spanish-American 
citizens by birth. Children under 11 years of age are probibited from 
working in the beet fields under the contract. 

The establishment of summer schools for the beet workers’ children 
clearly indicates the care taken for their welfare. 

Dr. W. E. Spaulding, medical inspector of Greeley public schools, 
writing in the Colorado School Journal of March, 1922, using the 
weights and measurements of groups of city children—beet workers 
and nonbeet workers, and 7,000 pupils in the country schools—con- 
cludes as follows: “ Just as a regular school vacation improved the 
general physical condition of pupil and teacher, so it can be shown 
that beet-working children improve in health and appearance, and 
weight during their period of work in the field. We are able to sub- 
stantiate the statement that the physical condition of beet-field workers 
is as good as the average child of the same class.” Social workers 
would do well in locating places for the poor children of the cities in 
the outdoor life on a Colorado beet farm. The average beet worker 
will thin or top one-half acre of beets per day, for which he receives 
$10 per acre for each operation. 

Wma. A. CarRLson, 
President The Mountain States Beet 
Growers Marketing Association. 
THE CASE FOR A TARIFF ON LONG-STAPLE COTTON FULLY MADE OUT 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave 
to extend my remarks on the tariff bill, I am giving the sub- 
stance of an argument I made to the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee on Friday, May 17, 1929, in 
favor of an amendment to the pending bill to provide for a 
reasonable tariff on long-staple cotton. 

It has been said that a tariff was denied by the committee 
because of the following reasons: 

First. If Egyptian cotton does not enter the United States as 
raw material, it will nevertheless come in the form of the 
manufactured product. The answer is that the manufactured 
product of the foreign raw material already has a substantial 
tariff. Foreign manufactures are being kept out. A further 
and complete answer is that the tariffs on the manufactured 
products of all staple cotton have been very materially in- 
creased. This should dispose of the contention that the domes- 
tic manufacturer would be discriminated against. Moreover, 
only a reasonable tariff on staple cotton is desired. We op- 
pose an embargo. The tariff is fundamentally wrong if its 
benefits can not be extended to agriculture as well as manu- 
facturing. 

Second. It is said that a tariff on Egyptian cotton would 
induce the British Government to encourage and promote the 
growth of cotton in Egypt and in other British dependencies 
and colonies. This is a careless statement. Great Britain 
for half a century has encouraged the cultivation and produc- 
tion of cotton in Egypt and in its dominions and colonies. By 
the use of foreign cotton the United States is encouraging the 
production of Egyptian cotton. The United States is aiding 
and promoting the policy of the British Government. Who is 
so unsophisticated as to say that the British Government does 
not now promote the cultivation of cotton to enable cotton to 
be exported by the United States? There is just one reason 
why the British Government does not raise cotton for its re- 
quirements. They have neither the soil nor the elimate. There 
has been grown no competitor for the great body of American 
cotton. I quote from the Summary of Tariff Information, 
1929, page 2303: 

Besides the Egyptian crop, about 100,000 bales of Sakellarides are 
produced annually in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan under British 
direction. 


Sakellarides cotton has only been grown in Egypt for the past 
20 years. Its cultivation began in 1907, as shown by the United 
States Tariff Commission, Tariff Information Series No. 27, 
page 6. The Egyptian Government cooperates to promote the 
growth of cotton, page 24. 

The government of our competitors, by government loans 
and government cooperation, has assisted our competitors to 
grow their crop. Can the United States afford to do less? 

The growers of American-Egyptian cotton, in asking for a 
tariff in 1922, stated that if the benefits of the tariff were 
denied, the production of long-staple cotton would gradually 
decline in the United States. What is the record? In 1922, 
32,824 bales of Pima cotton were produced. In 1927, 24,223 
bales of Pima cotton were raised. In 1922, there were 5,125 
bales of sea-island cotton produced. In 1927, only 179 bales 
were raised. I know of the decrease in the production of staple 
cotton in the Delta. I prefer to quote from the record. Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Kerr, representing the American Thread Co., as shown by 
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page 8501 of the hearings, stated that he formerly consumed 9,000 
bales of Delta staples 144 to 1% inches in length annually. He 
stated that now these staples are nonexistent. I know he is 
correct. The odds are against the American producer. The 
weather, the pests, and the labor costs are against him. Which 
is the short-sighted policy, to deny the benefits of the tariff or 
to follow the example of the Egyptian Government and promote 
domestic production? 

All cotton is now raised in spite of the boll weevil. As shown 
by page 2303 of the Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, the 
acreage planted to staple cotton is determined by the spread 
in the price. This is but another way of saying that if there 
is no premium over the price of short cotton, the production of 
staple cotton in the United States will cease. The interest of 
the American consumer must be considered. Is it wise to con- 
tinue a policy that will make the American people dependent 
upon a foreign production? 

When the ravages of the boll weevil became manifest in the 
United States the growth of Sakellarides cottom was encouraged 
in Egypt. The production is growing less in Egypt each year. 
In Egypt the British Government is encouraging the extension 
and cultivation in the Sudan. The cotton growers of the South 
and the Southwest are familiar with foreign operations, The 
late Dwight B. Heard, of Arizona, visited all of the cotton 
operations in the British colonies some three years ago. He 
returned to the United States a more confirmed advocate than 
ever*of a reasonable tariff on staple cotton, 

DISCREPANCIES 

In a speech on Tuesday, May 14, 1929, as shown by the 
Recorp, page 1293, Mr. TrReEapWAy gave statistics as to domestic 
exports of staple cotton, It is passing strange that Mr. TrEAp- 
way overlooked the comments contained in the Summary on 
page 2306, and I quote the important matter which my colleague 
from Massachusetts did not include: 

The recorded exports of long staple cotton (over 1% inches) are 
much larger than the estimated production, although large quantities 
are known to be used domestically. There is some confusion in the 
trade as to how staple length is to be measured and cotton considered 
1% inches in certain localities is considered short staple in others, 
The discrepancy can merely be pointed out, not satisfactorily explained 
here. 


The statistics quoted by Mr. TrREADWAyY are reported to the 
They are not statistics 


Department of Commerce by exporters. 
collected by any governmental agency. Ex-Senator Lippitt re- 
ferred to the discrepancy, and he stated on page 8475 of the 
hearings that the exports of staple cotton amount to about 
300,000 bales annually. There was no guessing as to exports 


on the part of the domestic producers. Their records show, 
on page 8441 of the hearings, that from 70 to 75 per cent 
of Delta staples are consumed in the United States. 

I have repeatedly pointed out that the United States Gov- 
ernmert for the past two years has estimated, as required by 
law, the domestic production. They have also estimated the 
domestic consumption, Their figures show that the domestic 
production for 1928 is around 700,000 bales, while the domestic 
consumption of domestic staples is less than that figure. 

Mr. TreApway states that there is no satisfactory substitute 
for any Egyptian cotton. I speak from the hearings and from 
the uncontradicted hearings. I quote from the testimony of 
Mr. John B. Clark, representing the Clark Thread Co., in 
answer to a question by Mr. Collier, page 8490 of the hearings: 


I did not say that the Delta staple could not be substituted. 


His statement is typical of other statements. 

We have a very high tariff on wool. We do not grow enough 
for domestic consumption. It is just as reasonable to argue 
that a tariff on wool would prevent the imports of wool that we 
must have as to argue that a tariff on staple cotton will pre- 
vent the imports of staple cotton, The same argument applies 
to sugar. 

Again, as repeatedly pointed out in the briefs and in the 
hearings, the fair conclusion from all the testimony is that 
Delta staples can be substituted for Egyptian uppers. At the 
present time there are being imported about 50,000 bales an- 
nually of Sakellarides. We ask for no embargo. We believe 
that a reasonable tariff on staple cotton would foster domestic 
production and would protect the domestic producer in the 
difference in labor costs in the United States and Egypt. 

PREMIUMS 

The growers of staple cotton are suffering unusual depres- 
sion, and it is reflected in the entire cotton industry. Millions 
are engaged in the cotton fields of the South, where hundreds 
are employed in the factories. The importations of Egyptian 
cotton have reduced the premiums on staple cotton. The con- 
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dition of the staple cotton grower is worse than that of the 
United States textile mills. He must compete with Egyptian 
labor, the cost of which is from 75 to 80 per cent less than 
that of American labor. He must overcome floods and pests. 
Tke importations are depressing the price of staples, and un- 
less the domestic grower+receives the equal benefit of the 
tariff the American people will be the loser in the long run. 
We know what the British interests will do when there is a 
monopoly. We have not forgotten the rubber situation two 
years ago, 
TARIFF BENEFICIAL 

The emergency tariff act, with a duty of 7 cents per pound 
on long-staple cotton, was in effect from May 27, 1921, to 
September 21, 1922. Approximately, 50,000 bales of Sakella- 
rides and its equivalent were imported in 1928, as shown by 
the hearings, page 8458. I refer to page 2304 of the summary: 

Sixteen thousand bales of Sakellarides were imported during 
the emergency tariff in 1921, and 31,000 bales in 1922, 

The Tariff Bulletin, No. 27, to which I have referred, issued 
by the Tariff Commission, states that Pima cotton was substi- 
tuted for the Sakellarides, and the hearings, on page 8458, 
show that the spinners themselves substitute Delta staples for 
Ygyptian uppers when the premiums are too high. Alas, how- 
ever, it will be too late to substitute when staples have dis- 
appeared in the United States. 

TARIFF ON TIRE FABRICS 

Ex-Senator Henry F. Lippitt, on page 8484 of the hearings, 
stated that long staples are combed, and that they make very 
fine numbers, such as 100 or 150. Staples are used in fine 
eotton goods and fine yarns, in sewing thread, tire fabrics, and 
for high grade special purposes. 

In his speech, to which I have referred, on page 1287 of the 
Recorp, Mr. Treapway pointed out that the average tire fabric 
under the pending bill would carry a duty of 17 per cent ad 
valorem. I am aware that paragraph 905 has been modified. 
I admit that the present bill carries a smaller tariff on tire 
fabrics in general. However, all the fabrics that have the high- 
est numbers have the highest tariff in history. The tariff on 
the textiles manufactured from domestie staples has been raised 
very materially. Replying to Mr. Treapway, I say that the 
tariff on tire fabrics in which staples are used has very ma- 
terially increased. I quote from the hearings. As shown by 
page 8502, the tire industry uses about 700,000 bales of cotton 
annually, of which not more than 30 per cent, as shown by 
pages 8506 and 8507, is long-staple cotton. In other words, at 
least 70 per cent of the cotton, or 500,000 bales, used in tire 
fabrics would still remain on the free list if a reasonable tariff 
is granted on staple cotton; and inasmuch as the tariff on 
larger numbers has been materially increased it must follow 
that while the average duty on all tire fabrics may be 17 per 
cent ad valorem, where it is now 25 per cent, it will be much 
higher than 25 per cent on tire fabrics using staple cotton. 

COMPENSATORY DUTIES 


Mr. Treapway stated that there was no showing before the 
committee as to compensatory duties, in the event a tariff was 
granted on staple cotton. With so many tariff matters before 
him, he has again overlooked the hearings. Senator Lippitt, 
on page 8476, gave it as his judgment that there should be at 
least 40 per cent more duty on the products than the duty 
levied on the cotton. Senator Lippitt made this statement 
again on page 8484, and it was reinforced by the statements of 
other witnesses 

We do not ¢.k that Delta staples be given a tariff without 
similar compensation to manufacturers. The probability is 
that the committee has anticipated the matter of compensatory 
duties. The tariffs, as I read the bill, on the articles manu- 
factured from staple cotton, have been raised to and in excess 
of the figures suggested by Senator Lippitt. If I am in error, 
I concede that an adequate tariff on staple cotton should provide 
for adequate compensatory duties. 

DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COSTS 


Agricultural workers in Egypt, according to the report of the 
American consul, dated December 22, 1928, received from 30 to 
50 cents per day for men and from 15 to 25 cents per day for 
women and children. 

Cotton pickers in Egypt are paid from 7% and 25 cents per 
day for picking cotton. The pickers, many of whom are chil- 
dren, work under the lash. They are beaten if the overseer is 
dissatisfied with their work. The hearings disclose that the 
wage rate in the staple areas of the South and Southwest is 
from $1.25 to $3 a day. Cotton pickers of domestic staple 
cotton receive from $1 to $3 per day. 

Labor is the major cost in any product. 
raw, as well as to the manufactured, product. 


It applies to the 
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POLICY 


It is admitted that there is no similar tariff question in the 
major part of the American cotton crop. Fifty to 65 per cent of 
ordinary domestic cotton is exported. The probability is that 
only about one-fourth of American staples is exported, while 
one-third of American stuple consumption is imported. Those 
who oppose a tariff on staple cotton manifest a remarkable 
interest In the domestic staple cotton grower. They maintain 
that a tariff on staple cotton would be a shortsighted policy. 
They aver that there has been no tariff on cotton except in the 
emergency act of 1921. We did not have boll-weevil conditions 
in the growing of staple cotton until 15 years ago. There were 
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tariffs on raw cotton in all the tariff acts up to and including | 


the act of 1866. 

The growers of staple cotton in the South and Southwest 
are among the most capable of American farmers. They are 
progressive. They have adopted cooperative marketing. Co- 
operative marketing by the staple growers has been successful. 
The Staple Cotton Cooperative Association of Mississippi repre- 
sents the staple growers of Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
It handles approximately one-third of the Delta staple crop. 
The California-Arizona-New Mexico Cotton Association repre- 
sents three-fourths of the cotton industry in the West, scattered 
throughout the arid valleys from El Paso to Sacramento. 
directors of these two associations are among the most capable 
producers and executives in the United States. If they resided 
in the textile and manufacturing centers of the country they 
would be among the great captains of industry. These two 
associations have given careful study and thought to a tariff 
on staple cotton. They are familiar with domestic production 
and consumption, and they understand agricultural and manu- 
facturing conditions in Egypt, the Sudan, and Great Britain. 
They are not shortsighted. They are farseeing. They know 
that domestic staples are disappearing. They know that the 
Government is fostering the manufacture of these staples. 
They know that foreign governments are fostering the produc- 
tion of these staples. They believe that the future of the 
domestic staple-cotton industry depends upon a tariff. 

I am relying not only upon my own judgment as an individual 
cotton grower, but I am relying upon the judgment of the best 
thought among the producers. We are willing to take the 
responsibility of a tariff on staple cotton. Those who oppose it 
argue that it will be to the disadvantage of the grower. When 
pressed, however, our opponents admit that in their judgment 
it will increase the price of domestic cotton. The opposition 
therefore is selfish. 'Those who receive the benefits of the tariff 
in manufacturing are unwilling to extend it in agriculture. Our 
opponents beg the question. 
write compensatory duties on cotton manufactures. At the 
same time, they say that the cotton schedule is difficult. I ask 
a fair question. Is it any more difficult to write compensatory 
duties than it is to prepare specific or ad valorem duties on 
cotton fabrics? If fair duties can not be written in the one 
case, it follows that they can not be written in the other. The 
consistent conclusion, if our opponents are correct, is that there 
should not be any tariff at all on cotton products. The growers 
of staple cotton plead for equality. They ask that the policy 
of protection be extended to them. If the declarations of both 


the Republican and Democratic platforms of 1928, advocating | 
to agricultural products that are | 


adequate tariff protection 
affected by foreign competition are heeded, if the doctrine of 
President Herbert Hoover that the first and complete necessity 
is that the American farmer shall have the American market, if 
the manufacturer of staple cotton receives the benefit of a high 
tariff to secure the American market, then the growers of 
domestic staple cotton should be given the benefit of a reason- 
able tariff of at least 7 cents per pound on staples 14% inches 
and longer. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I desire to include the following sug- 
gested amendment to the sugar schedule in the pending 
tariff bill, together with some tables showing the workings 
of it: 

Page 105: Strike out lines 3 to 17, inclusive, and insert: 

“ Par, 501. Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, con- 
centrated melada, and concrete and concentrated molasses, and mix- 
tures containing sugar and water testing by the polariscope above 50 
sugar degrees: 

“(1) Any of the foregoing, if testing by the polariscope 96 sugar 
degrees, shall be subject to a duty per pound equal to the amount, if 
any, by which 5 cents exceeds the wholesale price per pound of sugars 
testing by the polariscope 96 sugar degrees. For the purpose of this para- 
graph such wholesale price shall be the weighted average of the prices 
(including cost and freight, but excluding duty and insurance) for im- 


The | ; 
2 


They say it will be difficult to | 


| Rate 7 
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mediate delivery, of sugars testing by the polariscope 96 sugar degrees, 
in the New York wholesale market on the last day on which sales were 
made prior to the day on which entry is made or the merchandise with- 
drawn from warehouse. 

“(2) If testing by the polariscope below 96 sugar degrees and not 
below 75 sugar degrees, the 96-degree rate shall be reduced by two one- 
hundreths for each sugar degree below 96 sugar degrees, and fractions 
of a degree in proportion. 

“(3) If testing by the polariscope below 75 sugar degrees, the 75- 
degree rate shall apply. 

“(4) If testing by the polariscope above 96 sugar degrees, forty-six 
one-thousandths of 1 cent per pound for each sugar degree above 96 sugar 
degrees, and fractions of a degree in proportion, and in addition thereto 
the 96-degree rate.” 

96° sugar 


New 
‘York 
| Cuban price at 
duty at | wholesale 
all ports | of Cuban 
| sugar 
} plus duty 
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duty at 
all ports | 


New York price in cents per pound 
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Rate 88° __ 
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- 912 | 
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. 864 
. 840 
. 816 | 
. 792 | 
. 768 
. 744 
. 720 | 
. 696 
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. 248 | 
- 216 
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. 098 | 
. 056 
. 024 
. 992 
- 960 
- 928 | 
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. 736 
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Rate 75° .872 | 1.624 
Full-duty, sugar testing 96° and above 
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Cuban duty, sugar testing 96° and above 





New York price 1 1% 2 | 2% 


3 3% 4 | 04 5 


3.20 | 2.80 2.40 | 2.00 | 1.60 1. 20 
| 3. 237| 2.837) 2.437) 2.037) 1. 637) 1. 237 : 
| 3.274] 2.874] 2.474) 2.074) 1.674) 1.274) . 874 4 . 074 
3.310] 2.910, 2.510| 2.110, 1.710, 1.310} .910) .510| .110 

7 2. 947} 2. 547| 2.147) 1. vei) 1. 347 97 sai . 137 


imlen 
.837| 437 


Rate 99°______ 
Rate 100° 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 


May 21, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

19. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims, which have been submitted by the Attorney General 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, and require an appro- 
priation for their payment amounting to $4,023,249.65 (H. 
Doc. No. 18) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

20. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of East Rockaway Inlet, Jones Inlet, Long Beach 
Channel, Freeport Creek, and Mill River, N. Y. (H. Doc. No. 
19) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 3137) to authorize a survey 
of Clear Creek and Clear Lake, Tex., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 3138) to regulate certain em- 
ployment on public work; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 3139) for the relief of the 
congested conditions in the Federal courts in the United States 
and conferring jurisdiction on United States commissioners to 
hear pleas of guilty on information previously filed by the 
United States district attorney or his deputy, and assess punish- 
ment as provided for by law, and providing for an appeal by 
any person aggrieved; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3140) to aid in the promotion of ele- 
mentary and high-school education in rural areas of the United 
States and to encourage agriculture, horticulture, stock and 
poultry raising, and domestic science, and to cooperate with 
the States in the promotion of these objectives; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 3141) to amend paragraph 
(11) of section 20 of the interstate commerce act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 3142) to provide for the 
coordination of the public-health activities of the Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3148) to establish and operate a national 
institute of health, to create a system of fellowships in said in- 
stitute, and to authorize the Government to accept donations 
for use in ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of dis- 
ease affecting human beings, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 3144)" to amend sections 599, 
600, and 601 of subchapter 3 of the Code of Laws for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 3145) authorizing the reim- 
bursement of those who suffer loss by confiscation and destruc- 
tion of property in the efforts of the Government to eradicate 
Mediterranean fruit fly, and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3y Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3146) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Highway Department of the 
State of Tennessee to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Cumberland River between Gainesboro and Gran- 
ville, in Jackson County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3147) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland 
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River on the projected Gallatin Martha Road between Summer 
and Wilson Counties, Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 3148) to authorize the pay- 
ment of travel expenses of Regular Army personnel on training 
duty from the appropriation for the support of the Organized 
Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and the citizens’ 
military training camps, respectively; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
8149) to authorize the acquisition of land in Oahu, Hawaii; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
3150) to authorize the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy to withhold the pay of officers, warrant officers, and 
nurses of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps to cover indebted- 
ness to the United States under certain conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GLOVER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 77) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States abolish- 
ing the electoral college; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 78) to permit 
the citizens of Pennsylvania to erect a fountain in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. PARKER: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 7) to 
create a committee to represent the Congress of the United 
States at Dearborn, Mich., October 21, 1929, in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the perfection by Thomas Alva 
Edison of the incandescent lamp; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
memoralizing Congress of the United States to enact the farm 
debenture plan for agriculture relief into law; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Connecti- 
cut, requesting the Congress of the United States to make an 
appropriation for the restoration, preservation, and mainte- 
nance of the U. S. S. Hartford and for the transfer to Connecti- 
= = of this historic ship; to the Committee on Naval 

airs, . 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 3151) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Dwinells; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3152) granting a pension to Lena C. Fin- 
ney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 3153) granting an increase of 
pension to Susanna Guyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3154) granting a pension to Mary D. Mont- 
gomery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 3155) granting a pen- 
sion to Montie Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 8156) granting an increase 
of pension to Betsy Van Amburg; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3157) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily M. Emmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3158) granting a pension to Margaret 
Buckley Paine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 3159) for the relief of W. F. 
Nash; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3160) granting a pension to Mabel M. 
Callahan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3161) granting an increase of pension 
to Nancy E. Sprung; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 8162) granting a pension 
to Belle M. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3163) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob 
D. Hanson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 3164) for the relief of Anthony 
Amad; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 3165) for the relief of 
John A. Woods; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3166) for the relief of Thomas W. Sur- 
rency; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3167) for the relief of James L. Wells; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3168) for the relief of Lawrence A. Price; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3169) for the relief of John Henry 
Mobley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 3170) granting an increase 
of pension to Jessie A. Maxson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3171) granting an increase of pension 
to Maria A. Thurston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3172) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily Irish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 3178) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily R. Sherman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 3174) for the relief of 
Henry W. Sublet; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 3175) to authorize Lieut. Com- 
mander James C, Monfort, of the United States Navy, to accept 
a decoration conferred upon him by the Government of Italy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3176) for the relief of Rear Admiral 
Douglas E, Dismukes, United States Navy, retired; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 3177) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Grove; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 3178) for the relief of Allegheny Forging Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3179) to 
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grant an honorable discharge to John W. Kincaid, deceased ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 3180) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza J. Leslie; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3181) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3182) granting a pension to Corena J. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 3183) for the relief of 
Thomas B. Wikoff; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3184) granting an increase of pension to 
Klizabeth Moorehead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 3185) granting an increase 
of pension to Addie C. Foster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3186) granting a pension to Elizabeth E. 
French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 3187) for the relief of Agnes 
Loupinas; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 3188) granting a pension 
to Leslie M. Sparling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 3189) granting a pension to 
Nettie J. Aldrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 3190) granting an 
increase of pension to Eliza F. Withee; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3191) granting a pension to Flora E. 
Mosher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 3192) for 
the relief of Joseph A. McCarthy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 3193) for 
the relief of Joseph H. McDonald; to the Committee cn Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 3194) granting a pension to 
Jacob Carter Keithley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3195) granting a pension to Mary M 
Mahanay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 3196) granting an increase 
of pension to Katie Shideler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A Dill (H. R. 3197) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Nettie Ellicott; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 3198) granting a pension to 
Jenkin Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 3199) granting a pension to 
Rachael A. Colesworthy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 3200) for the relief of 
Bessie Blaker; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 3201) for the relief of John J. 
Tootle; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 3202) granting an increase of | 
pension to Martha A. Howard; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions, 


| 

















PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

455. Petition of the Hoisting and Portable Engineers’ Union, 
Local No. 59, of San Francisco, Calif., memorializing Congress 
of the United States for a reduction of 50 per cent in the Fed- 
eral tax on earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

456. Petition of the Golden Gate Branch, No. 214, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, of San Francisco, Calif., memo- 
rializing Congress of the United States for a reduction of 50 
per cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

457. Petition of the city council of the city of Lynn, Mass., 
memorializing Congress of the United States to give considera- 
tion to the dire necessity for amending said tariff bill in order 
that one of our most important industries may be preserved and 
American standards of wages and living be continued in behalf 
of the shoe workers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

458. Petition of the Water Workers’ Union, Local No. 401, of 
the city of San Francisco, Calif., memorializing Congress of the 
United States for a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax 
on earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

459. Petition of the Composition Reefers’ Local, No. 40, of San 
Francisco, Calif., memorializing Congress of the United States 
for a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned 
incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

460. Petition of the drug and chemical section of the New 
York Board of Trade, representing the drug, chemical, and allied 
trades in the Metropolitan district, earnestly protesting against 
the transfer of the Prohibition Bureau from the Treasury De- 
partment to the Department of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

461. By Mr. ALLGOOD: Petition of citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, praying Congress not to seriously impair the immi- 
gration act of 1924 by repealing or suspending national-origins 
provisions of that act, and asking that Mexico and Latin-Ameri- 
can countries be placed under the quota provisions of that act 
and asking for additional deportation legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

462. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition signed by members of Maj. 
A. P. Gardner Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, Beverly, 
Mass., favoring legislation to increase pensions for Spanish war 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

463. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the National Association of 
United States Customs Inspectors, requesting Congress in the 
matter of the proposed amendment to sections 450 and 451 of 
the tariff act of 1922 to permit these statutes to retain their 
present language without change, and permit the department to 
make such adjustments as are justified and possible in its ad- 
ministrative capacity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

464. Also, petition of the Big Six Post, No. 1522, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, protesting against the condi- 
tions brought about by the eighteenth amendment and its enact- 
ing laws and demanding their repeal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

465. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, indorsing heartily the principles of the treaty of Paris 
and the inspiring proposals consistent with that treaty which 
have been presented on behalf of our Government for the effec- 
tive reduction of armaments; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

466. By Mr. BOX: Petition of citizens of the State of New 
Jersey, praying Congress not to impair the immigration act of 
1924 by repealing or suspending national-origins provisions of 
that act, and asking that Mexico and Latin-American countries 
be placed under the quota provisions of that act and asking for 
additional deportation legislation ; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

467. By Mr. GASQUE: Petition circulated and presented by 
patriotic societies and signed by numerous citizens of the State 
of New Jersey and other States, praying Congress not to emas- 
culate the immigration act of 1924 by repealing or suspending 
national-origins provisions of that act, and asking that Mexico 
and Latin-American countries be placed under the quota provi- 
sions of that act, and asking for additional deportation legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

468. Also, petition circulated and presented by patriotic so- 
cieties and signed by numerous citizens of the State of New 
Jersey and other States, praying Congress not to emasculate 
the immigration act of 1924 by the repeal or the suspension of 
the national-origins provisions of that act, and asking that 
Mexico and Latin-American countries be placed under the quota 
provisions of that act, and asking for additional deportation 
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legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

469. By Mr. GREEN: Petition of citizens of the State of New 
Jersey, petitioning Congress not to weaken the immigration act 
of 1924 by repealing or suspending national-origins provisions 
of that act, and asking that Mexico be placed under the quota 
provisions of that act, and asking for needed deportation legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

470. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Pequea Baptist Church, 
Laneaster County, Pa., urging the amendment of the preamble 
of the national Constitution ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

471. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by 50 citizens of 
New York City, petitioning Congress to retain the national- 
origins provision of the immigration act ‘of 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

472. Also, petition signed by 50 citizens of New York City, 
petitioning Congress to retain the national-origins provision of 
the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

473. Also, petition signed by 50 citizens of New York City, 
petitioning Congress to retain the national-origins provision of 
the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

474. Also, petition signed by 50 citizens of New York City, 
petitioning Congress to retain the national-origins provision of 
the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

475. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of the directors of the Hunt- 
ley Project Development Association, Worden, Mont., indorsing 
the sugar schedule contained in the pending tariff bill (H. R. 
2667) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

476. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., F. R. Moseley, president, Neponset, 
Boston, Mass., protesting against duty on logs, cedar lumber, 
shingles, birch, and maple flooring; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

477. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America, with refer- 
ence to passports; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

478. Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, opposing the passage of House bill 121; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

479. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolutions of the 
board of directors of the Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, protesting against the passage of the bill entitled 
“A bill fixing the liability of owners of vessels”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fiskeries. 


SENATE 
Turspay, May 21, 1929 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 


the recess. 
Mr. FESS. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 

Edge 


Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 
Sheppard 
Fess Kendrick Shortridge 
Fletcher King Simmons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] is entitled to the floor. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to Senators who wish to present routine 
matters. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have been requested to present 
a memorial signed by the Harlem Bar Association, through its 
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president, and the Interdenominational Preachers’ Meeting of 
New York and vicinity, praying the Senate of the United States 
to appoint a committee of its Members and to take apprepriate 
action empowering that committee to make a complete, fair, and 
impartial investigation of conditions in Haiti and the conduct 
referred to in the memorial, with a view to appropriate legis- 
lation that will free Haiti from the military control of the 
United States. I ask its reference to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorial will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BLAINE presented the following joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance: 


STaTe OF WISCONSIN, 
Senate Joint Resolution 77 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress of the United States to in- 
crease the duty on farm products and products that enter into the 
manufacture of substitutes for farm products, such as oils and fats, 
and copra 


Whereas the dumping of foreign farm products and products that 
enter into the manufacture of substitutes for farm products, such as oils 
and fats, and copra, on American markets is in direct competition with 
and materially decreases the value of our home products; and 

Whereas the American farmer, with his large investment in farm 
capital and ever-increasing expenditures, is entitled to the highest pro- 
tection from foreign competition than can be afforded to his products; 
and 

Whereas the organized farm and dairy groups of the State of 
Wisconsin have crystallized their sentiments schedules carefully 
worked out and presented to Congress by the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That this legis- 
lature respectfully memorialize and urge the Congress of the United 
States to enact during the special session the necessary legislation 
which will revise the tariffs on farm products and products that enter 
into the manufacture of substitutes for farm products, such as oils 
and fats, and copra, to conform to the said schedules presented to 
the Congress by the National Milk Producers’ Federation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That suitable copies of this resolution, properly attested, be 
forwarded to the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each United States Senator 
and Representative in Congress from this State. 


Mr. KEAN presented the following concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


State or New Jersey. 

A concurrent resolution recommending to the Congress of the United 

States that legislation providing for the regulation of interstate 

motor-bus passenger transportation be immediately enacted 

Whereas the transportation of passengers in interstate commerce by 
motor bus has greatly increased; and 

Whereas a large number of motor busses are engaged in this inter- 
state traffic between New Jersey and adoining States, the operation 
of which is not subject to regulation under existing law; and 

Whereas such unregulated operation is highly detrimental to the 
interests of the State of New Jersey, to the traveling public, and the 
public generally; and 

Whereas such conditions present an urgent need for adequate Fed- 
eral regulation, at least as to proper certification and control: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of assembly (the senate concurring), That 
the Legislature of the State of New Jersey recommends to the 
Congress of the United States that legislation providing for the 
proper certification or licensing of such interstate motor busses and 
such other Federal regulation as may be in the public interest bo 
immediately enacted. 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE OF IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk a telegram 
from Paul V. McNutt, national commander of the American 
Legion, which I ask may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The telegram was read, as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 20, 1929. 
Hon. Davip A, REED, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The American Legion strongly urges the retention of the national- 
origins provision of the immigration law. The American Legion from 
the very first has supported the present immigration law, and at the 
tenth annual national convention in San Antonio last October the 
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organization positively reaffirmed its stand by the adoption of the 
following resolution : 

“ ResoWwed by the American Legion in convention assembled, That we 
faxor and recommend continuance of the method of restriction upon 
immigration in the 1924 immigration law, with its fundamental na- 
tional-origins provision.” 

I respectfully and emphatically request that you exert every effort 
to support the American Legion's position. 

Pavut V. McNotTrt, 
National Commander. 


. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will be referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 1191) for the relief of Ralph H. Lasher, alias 
Ralph C. Lasher; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1192) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Hilty (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 1193) to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Casper-Alcova reclamation project; and 

A bill (S. 1194) to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Saratoga reclamation project; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1195) to provide for the coordination of the public- 
health activities of the Government, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 1196) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine certain claims of persons to property 
rights as citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations or 
Tribes; and 

A bill (S. 1197) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine certain claims of persons to 
property rights as citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions or Tribes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 1198) granting an increase of pension to Dora 
Nash (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GOULD: 

A bill (S. 1199) granting a pension to Ellwood Z. Potter 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1200) to amend the act entitled “An act relative 
to the naturalization and citizenship of married women,” ap- 
proved September 22, 1922; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 1201) to authorize the establishment of an employ- 
ment agency for the Indian Service; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 1202) to amend sections 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 25, 29, 
and 30 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
11, 1916, as amended; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A bill (S. 1208) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands to the county of Douglas, Oreg., for 
park purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 1204) granting a pension to Frank B. Hayes; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1205) for the relief of Lieut. Nicholas S. Duggan; 

A bill (S. 1206) for the relief of Medical Inspector Royall 
Roller Richardson, United States Navy; 

A bill (S. 1207) for the relief of Otto F. Schroder; 

A bill (S. 1208) for the relief of Albert Ross ; 

A bill (S. 1209) for the relief of Edward J. Murphy; 

A bill (S. 1210) to correct the naval record of 
Hofman; 

A bill (S. 1211) to further amend section 4756 of the Revised 
Statutes ; 

A bill (S. 1212) establishing a naval record for certain officers 
and enlisted men of the naval militia of California who per- 
formed active duty on the U. 8S. 8. Marion or Pinta during the 
war with Spain; and 

A bill (S. 1213) to amend section 30 of the act entitled “An 
act providing for sundry matters affecting the naval service, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1925; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. CUTTING: 

A bill (S. 1215) to provide for the aiding of farmers on wet 
lands in any State by the making of loans to drainage districts, 
levee districts, levee and drainage districts, counties, boards of 
supervisors, and/or other political subdivisions and legal enti- 
ties, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 1216) granting a pension to John Mainard; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1217) for the relief of Martin L. Chandler; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 1218) appropriating money for improvements at 
Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., the birthplace of George 
Washington ; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 1219) to provide for a preliminary examination and 
survey for the enlargement of Bayou Lafourche, La.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 1220) for the relief of Rear Admiral Douglas E. 
Dismukes, United States Navy, retired; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 1221) for the relief of U. R. Webb; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

PHILIP R. ROBY 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I introduce a private bill for 
appropriate reference, and attached to the bill is a memorandum 
which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1214) granting compensation to Philip R. Roby 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance; and there being no objection the accompanying 


memorandum was likewise referred and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


May 20, 1929. 
Memorandum as to case of Philip R. Roby 


Philip R. Roby served in the sanitary detachment, First New Hamp- 
shire Infantry, National Guard, enlisting June 5, 1917, and was dis- 
charged with a “blue” (undesirable) discharge, but Mr. Roby believed 
this to be an honorable discharge given by reason of his disability of 
tuberculosis, 

In 1919 and 1920 Mr. Roby on several occasions tried to make appli- 
cation for compensation, but on presenting his discharge was informed 
by the local Red Cross unit, ete., that he was not entitled to any 
benefits, due to the character of his discharge. In July of 1928, through 
the efforts of persons interested in him, the War Department took up 
the blue discharge, which they indicated was issued in error, and issued 
an honorable discharge by reason of disability. Mr. Roby immediately 
took his case up with the Veterans’ Bureau, they acknowledged his 
claim, and paid him compensation retroactive for one year; that is, to 
July 13, 1927. Section 210 of the World War veterans’ act specifically 
states “ that no compensation shall be payable for any period more than 
one year prior to the date of claim therefor,” and accordingly the 
Veterans’ Bureau, under the law, are unable to make further retro- 
active payments, although they frankly admit Mr. Roby is entitled 
to the same. 

Had it not been for the error of the War Department, Mr. Roby would 
have received compensation since his discharge. This bill seeks to cor- 
rect that error and injustice. 


AMENDMENT TO TARIFF BILL—TURPENTINE, ROSIN, ETC. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—OPEN EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, there appeared in the paper this 
morning what purports to be a statement of a vote in execu- 
tive session a day or two ago. It simply emphasizes the im- 
practical character of our rules with reference to the transac- 
tion of business in executive session. It seems to me it 
emphasizes the necessity of taking some action with reference 
to the matter. Therefore I desire to give notice that at the 
first opportunity after the bill which is now the unfinished 
business shall have been disposed of I expect to call up my 
proposed amendment to the rules relating to executive business. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have prepared a resolution, 
but before I submit it I want to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington if the motion to amend the rules which he proposes to 
call up will be considered in open session? 

Mr. JONES. I expect it to be considered in that way. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that, it being 
a proposed amendment to the rules, it will be considered in 
open session unless the Senate otherwise orders. 

Mr. BORAH. In view of that fact, I shall not offer my reso- 
lution at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, apropos of what the Senator 
from Washington said, I have on more than one occasion ex- 
pressed my opposition to secret sessions and the failure to make 
public the roll calls therein. The roll call published in the 
paper this morning is not accurate, and I wish to call attention 
to the fact that if the roll calls are to be published they ought 
to be published accurately. The roll call as published in the 
paper this morning contains the name of one Senator who was 
absent and paired, while the published roll call stated that he 
was absent and not paired. It contains the name of another 
Senator as present and voting when, as a matter of fact, he was 
absent. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Who was he? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not at liberty to state a matter of that 
kind, but I merely desired to let it be known that the roll call 
as printed is incorrect. 

Mr. BLAINE and Mr. BLACK addressed the Chair. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. In order to overcome the very situation that 
the Senator from Kentucky has suggested, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of to-day, on page 1 and con- 
tinued on page 7, the article being entitled “ Roll Call of the 
Senate on Lenroot Revealed.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin what is the 
object of having the roll call printed in the Recorp, when it has 
already been printed in all the newspapers? 

Mr. BLAINE. The answer to that question is that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate then would have an opportunity to let the 
public know exactly how they voted, without violating the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. BLACK addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor. Does he yield further? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care to yield for an argument or a 
speech. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then, I object. 

Mr. NORRIS. I now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
statement has been made that the roll call as it appears in the 
Washington Post is incorrect, I ask unanimous consent at this 
time that the roll-call vote in the executive session with refer- 
ence to the nomination of Judge Lenroot be printed in the 
ReEcorpD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BINGHAM. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The request made by the Senator from Ala- 
bama should properly be made in executive session and not in 
legislative session. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would hold that the 
Senate by unanimous consent could order the roll call to be 
printed in the Rxecorp. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me further? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further; and if so, to Whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. I urge my request. 
I understand. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BincuaM] objected to the request. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understood the Senator from Connecticut 
merely to reserve the right to object, but that the objection had 
not in fact been entered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, I understand that the Senator from 
Nebraska might not want to yield for a continuance of this dis- 
cussion, but if he will yield to me for one other suggestion in 
order to get the question squarely on record, I move at this 


The Senator 


There was no objection, 
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time that the vote with reference to the nomination of Judge 
Lenroot 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that such a 
motion can only be made in executive session. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator from Nebraska yielded to me for 
this purpose. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLAINE. What has become of the request which I made 
for unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BINGHAM] objected, and the Chair has so stated. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me for a brief statement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, just a moment. I do not under- 
stand that the Senator from Connecticut objected to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent which I made, but that his objec- 
tion was to the request made by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President; I did object to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin, because the Senator from 
Nebraska stated that he did not care to yield further, There- 
fore, since I was unable to explain the reason for my objection 
or secure the object which I desired, I was obliged to object. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator now objects? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. BLACK addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the senior Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to state to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that later in the day he may read into the Recorp of the 
Senate the roll-call vote which he desires published. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor. . 

ACQUISITION OF NEWSPAPERS BY POWER TRUST 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, during the course of my re- 
marks on yesterday, while our airplane was landed at Los 
Angeles, I reviewed to some extent certain conditions that have 
existed in California. Among other things, I read a letter which 
I had received in reference to Mr. Copley and his purchase of 
newspapers in California and his former connection with the 
Insull interests of Illinois. I am in receipt this morning of a 
telegram from Mr. Copley, which, in justice to him, I desire to 
read before I proceed further. The telegram is dated May 21, 
at Hollywood, Calif., is addressed to me, and reads as follows: 


Associated Press quotes you as stating that it is peculiar that Copley 
overlooked $5,000,000 ownership in Insull’s utilities and that his bonds 
were handled in Aurora, Ill. I will repeat what I said to you in my 
cable from Naples more than one year ago, 


I might digress here to say that at that time I placed the 
cablegram referred to in the Recorp, 


I have stiil all my interest in the Western United Corporation and 
Western United Gas & Electric Co. In that cable I told you to whom 
I sold control, and for two years Insull had no connection whatever 
with it. I retained some underlying interest which I have since sold. 
I have every right to expect fair treatment from you. It is reported 
that you said that a man in San Francisco whom you knew wrote you 
that I still own $5,000,000 in securities. He is a plain, common liar. 
I never testified before the Federal Trade Commission, being more than 
4,000 miles away when that unwarranted attack was made. I ex- 
plained to you by cable how it originated. My lawyer testified, but he 
testified of his knowledge and not of mine. I have sold every shate 
of stock which I ever owned. I started Armstrong in business 20 years 
ago. I sold my interest in his business at the same time control of 
Western United was sold, He has been a friend of mine for years and 
never had anything to do with Insuil until more than two years after 
my sale of control and at about the same time I sold all the balance. 
Please present my compliments to your acquaintance in San Francisco. 
Tell him for me that he is a plain, common liar. Please have the fair- 
ness to read this before the United States Senate and at the same time 
please ask the Federal Trade Commission to put me on the witness 
stand. I have a right to ask you this. 

Ira C. COPLEY. 


Mr. President, as I stated yesterday, there seems to be a 
controversy between Mr. Copley and his attorney. The telegram 
to which he refers as a letter which I read was not the only 
statement to the same effect. I have in my possession and had 
here yesterday on my desk some editorials on the matter quut- 
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ing the testimony of his attorney to the same effect as the 
telegram which I read. I only read the editorial because I did 
not want to encumber the Recorp, but, in fairness to Mr. 
Copley, I desire to have his telegram printed in the Recorp and 
to join him in asking the Federal Trade Commission to re- 
investigate that whole proposition. His attorney stated, and 
the evidence which I adduced here yesterday was to the effect, 
that he still owns considerable stock. I had here yesterday also 
a quotation to the same effect from a newspaper printed by him, 
upon which was editorial comment by another newspaper, call- 
ing attention to the same facts to which I called attention in 
my remarks on yesterday. 

Mr. President, when the Senate took a recess last evening we 
were in the South considering the activities of the Power Trust 
in buying newspapers all through the Southland. Some of the 
greatest water-power possibilities on earth are in the South. 
Some of the Southern States are amply supplied with water 
power, which, if properly utilized, would make of the South 
the greatest manufacturing locality in the world. If the South 
would only consider what is being done in other places with 
cheap power, they would cease to permit the Power Trust to 
own the God-given gift that has been bestowed on them that 
would light all the homes and turn all the wheels of industry 
in that great section. 

It is not only the people in their homes, Mr. President, who 
are interested in cheap electricity, but the manufacturing indus- 
tries are likewise interested. Before I conclude to-day I am 
going to call attention to an official record, which only repeats 
in substance the statements in other official records which sev- 
eral years ago I called to the attention of the Senate, showing 
that manufacturers were claiming a tariff because their com- 
petitors in Ontario had cheap power and that manufacturers 
there were not handicapped as they are in this country, where 
they have to pay a royalty for every kilowatt to private 
monopoly. 

However, while we are in the South, considering the news- 
paper situation, I want to read a portion of an editorial show- 
ing, as some of the editorials I read yesterday show, the con- 
demnation coming from the press that is still free against 
the violation of the constitutional inhibition in opposition to 
anything that would prevent a free press. I read a portion of 
an editorial from the Greensboro Daily News, published in 
North Carolina. Honest newspaper men have been shocked 
at the revelations which have been made. Conscientious 
editors and owners of newspapers everywhere feel outraged 
that members of their profession should be so subservient to 
monopoly and greed, absolutely forgetful of the good of the 
public interest, which a newspaper always ought to remember, 
because a newspaper is a good deal like a public man; it has 
to take positions sometimes contrary to its financial interest; 
it may be it has to take positions that are unpopular in the 
community. The newspaper has a right to demand of a public 
man that he should do likewise; that he should advocate such 
measures as he honestly believes to be right; that he should 
never hesitate or falter in opposing those things which he 
believes to be detrimental to the common good, but they should 
practice what they preach. They should do likewise. 

The editorial in the Greensboro News says: 

IT IS NOT NEW 


“No more amazing story of its kind has ever been unfolded before 
the reading public of the United States,” the Asheville Citizen prints, 
than that which S, E. Thomason told the Federal Trade Commission 
the other day, of assurances he had from a paper company of its 
readiness to finance the purchase of any paper he might be interested 
in with a long-term paper contract. Mr. Thomason gave a list of 
papers in the list ownership of which he started out to acquire. Many 
of them are nationally known. The Citizen thinks it would probably 
take several hundred million dollars to finance the purchase of all 
these papers, which fact does not appear to have caused any bother. 
If the plan had succeeded, it would have given the paper manufacturing 
company an outlet, probably, for all the newsprint it could produce. 
“What is vital to the public is that it would have set up at the same 
time a newspaper chain so powerful as to stagger the imagination. 
Truly a gigantic scheme, its success would have made a newspaper 
colossus of somebody. What one thinks of it depends a good deal on 
the value one attaches to the importance of a free and independent 
press in a democracy such as ours. Jefferson thought it so important 
that he stressed it above free government itself.” 


Along that same line, Mr. President, I want to read an edi- 
torial, made emphatic by its publication in large type and by 
being spread over an entire page in the Mobile Register, printed 
at Mobile, Ala. I will read only portions of it. It starts out by 
giving a quotation from Thomas Jefferson, one that is referred 
to in the editorial that I have just read; and, using that as a 
text, it makes editorial comment, 
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This is the quotation: 


If the choice were left to me whether to have a free press or a free 
government, I would choose a free press, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Here is some of the comment: 


Newspapers free to tell the truth, and free otherwise to observe 
the ethical standards of respectable journalism, are edited in news- 
paper offices; and matter which appears in such newspapers, whether 
as editorial opinion, or as news, is read and known outside these offices 
only after what is set down is inked on white paper for the general 
public. 

Peddlers of newspaper opinion, of news space in newspaper columns, 
and of newspaper prestige, are not of respectable note in American 
journalism, * * * 

Copy for newspapers free to tell the truth is not prepared in the 
offices of utility corporations, or in the offices of corporations of any 
other kind interested in warping public opinion; it is prepared in the 
offices of such newspapers, edited in these offices and always with the 
interests of the whole public in view, and reaches the public only when 
it is available to all the public. 

These rules are in the primer of journalism; newspaper integrity de- 
pends upon them, and they can not be disregarded without betrayal of 
the public newspapers are presumed to serve. 

. > : ” > 7 > 

Newspapers not free to tell the truth, not free to serve the public, are 
not the kind of newspapers contemplated by the fathers of this Republic 
when they guaranteed the freedom of speech and of the press, and are 
not properly entitled to the extraordinary rights and privileges of a free 
press, nor to public confidence and respect. 


Mr. President, it is refreshing to find such great and patriotic. 
editorials as these right in the heart of the region where this 
Power Trust was sending its traveling men all over the coun- 
try, buying newspapers here and there at almost any price. It 
is refreshing to know that, even in the hotbed of the country 
controlled to a great extent by the Power Trust there are at 
least some newspapers that are fearlessly and courageously 
speaking out in behalf of common justice and common honor 
for journalism. It is refreshing to know that up in Maine—in 
Portland, Me.—we have such a newspaper as the Evening News 
that can not be bribed, that can not be frightened, but that has 
the courage upon all occasions to speak its mind, to speak the 
truth as it believes the truth to be. The publie are interested 
in seeing that we have that kind of journalism in America. 
All right-minded newspaper men and newspaper publishers are 
likewise interested in the honesty and the honor and the courage 
of journalism in America. 

I have here, Mr. President, a letter from a newspaper man 
in the South. I will not read all of the letter, because a por- 
tion of it has personal reference to myself; but I want to read 
what the honest newspaper man thinks of the traveling men 
who are going over the sunny South to buy its press. 

This writer says: 

These birds, Hall and La Varre— 


Remember, Hall and La Varre were two of the traveling men 
representing the International Paper & Power Co, who were 
traveling through the South to buy newspapers, neither one of 
them having any money, neither one of them a newspaper man, 
but they were financed by the Power Trust. They were 
financed by the same power corporation that bought the two 
Boston daily papers; and they called on this nran, so he says. 


These birds, Alall and La Varre, tried their best to buy the Citizen. 
They also made an offer for the Asheville Times, made an offer for the 
Greenville News and Piedmont, had an option on the Greensboro News, 
and intimated to Curtis Johnson that they would buy the Observer. 
They also made an offer for the Macon Telegraph, and tried to nego- 
tiate with Clark Howell, of the Atlanta Constitution. 


There is not any end. The Federal Trade Commission has 
unearthed only a few of the things that have been going on. 
So far, we have developed only four traveling men out on the 
road to buy newspapers. I presume there are others; and I 
presume a full investigation would show that almost every 
newspaper in the United States has had an opportunity to sell 
to the Power Trust. 

Mr. President, I have now concluded with the South. We are 
going to get back into our airplane, our flying machine, and 
come back to Washington; and after we turn the flying machine, 
unharmed and uninjured, over to Colonel Lindbergh’s repre- 
sentatives, and separate to our various offices, I pause for a 
moment to take up one or two other considerations. 

Before I close, I want to call attention to some testimony that 
was adduced here in Washington before the Federal Trade 
Commission in reference to the activities of Mr. Wyer. It is 
just a few days since Mr. Wyer was put on the witness stand 
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down here and he testified. He is an old representative as far 
as power is concerned. His name has been before the public 
for several years as the representative of the Power Trust. Two 
or three years ago, at least, on the floor of the Senate, I con- 
sumed nearly a half day in telling the Senate about his activi- 
ties. He had gone over to Ontario as the representative of the 
National Electric Light Association to write up Ontario and its 
methods of generating and distributing electric current. He 
had written a book in which he was not only unfair but in a 
great many instances untruthful as to what the facts were re- 
garding Ontario and her light situation. His book was issued 
as a publication of the Smithsonian Institution. 

I called attention then to the fact that the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution was originally founded by an Englishman; that the 
money that started that great institution came from a British 
subject ; that they had fathered, through the activities of Wyer, 
a book that was given national circulation by the Power Trust. 
It was published at great length in magazines friendly to them. 
I remember that The Nation’s Business, in great headlines, told 
how the Smithsonian Institution, seeking only for truth, a scien- 
tific institution of the Government, had made a careful, unbiased 
investigation of the water-power business in Ontario, and had 
condemned it, had shown that the price they were charging for 
power in Ontario, where they had the publicly owned institution, 
was higher than over here in America, where we had the blessed 
private initiative and private ownership. 

At that time I condemned the Smithsonian Institution and 
its director. I said on the floor of the Senate that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought to demand the resignation 
of the man who had permitted that great scientific institution 
to be inveigled into a charge which in effect was a charge against 
a friendly government. I told how this book had condemned 
the governmental activities in Ontario and how it had been 
circulated all over the United States. I put into the Recorp at 
that time the answer to Mr. Wyer’s book, written by Sir Adam 
-Beck—now dead, but at that time the head and one of the 
originators, nearly 20 years ago, of the Ontario system. I 
thought it was a dastardly attack. No matter what we may think 


of private ownership or Government ownership, or high rates or 
low rates, we ought to treat our neighbors, friendly nations, in 
a way that is fairly respectable, at least. 

I called attention to the denunciation that Sir Adam Beck had 
made of this publication, and also to the fact that the Smithso- 


nian Institution was a scientific body, and that it ought not to 
permit itself to be led into a controversy of this kind; but I 
was unable to prove then that Wyer was paid money for this 
business. I charged, in effect, that he represented the Electric 
Power Trust, but I was unable to give concrete evidence that 
they had hired him, that they had paid him, and that they had 
in effect used the good name of the Smithsonian Institution to 
bring into disrespect the activities of a neighboring friendly goy- 
ernment. But the other day Wyer was put on the stand at the 
Federal Trade Commission hearing, and he was compelled to 
admit, and did admit, under oath, some things which explain 
clearly now what was rather mystifying before. I read from 
the Washington Herald of yesterday: 


A giant propaganda mill, operated by Samuel 8S. Wyer at Columbus, 
Ohio, was turned inside out. At the commission hearing yesterday, 
Wyer admitted having been paid individually and as an “educational 
foundation,” approximately §40,000. The bulk of this came from elec- 
tric power interests. 

Wyer is the tireless pamphleteer who for half a dozen years has been 
flooding the country with what were described as independent scientific 
and technical studies of the Boulder Dam project, the publicly owned 
Ontario Hydro-Electric system and Muscle Shoals. 

Two of his studies which the power people paid for were printed in 
such a fashion as to make them appear to carry the prestige of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


That is gospel truth. [f Senators will get a copy of The 
Nation’s Business of a few years ago they will find that that 
was printed there in great glee. It was circulated in pamphlet 
form all over the United States, always giving the impression 
to the reader that it was something gotten out by the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

He started to make a third study in conjunction with the Smithsonian, 
he testified, but the Smithsonian called the deal off. 


Let us see why they called it off. 


According to Wyer this third study, of Muscle Shoals, was proposed 
by the late C. D. Walcott, then secretary of the Smithsonian, who said 
facts were needed to inform public opinion. 


If Senators will go back into the Recorp to the time when I 
attempted to expose this pamphlet of Wyer that was backed up 
under the name of the Smithsonian Institute, they will find that 
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I showed on that occasion that they were doing something of 
this kind, and that the remark was made at one of the confer- 
ences down there, “ You will start the Senator from Nebraska 
off if you make such an attempt. You must have somebody 
ready to answer him.” They named the Senator who should 
answer him, and furnished him the document which he should 
use in answer. I secured a copy of it in a way which was per- 
fectly honorable, but which I did not explain at the time. 
Through a good newspaper friend of mine I obtained it, how- 
ever, and at the time, on the floor of the Senate, I called atten- 
tion to just what they had said they were going to do, and said 
to the Senate, “Here I am. Now, let us haye the answer.” 
Here is a quotation from his testimony given the other day. 
This is Wyer speaking. He was asked by the head of the 
Smithsonian Institution to prepare an argument against Muscle 
Shoals. They needed some facts. I am not sure but what it 
was the same time that I got hold of what they were doing, and 
mentioned it here on the floor of the Senate. He said: 


At first I just laughed at him. I told him it would be impossible 
to get at the records. He assured me he had discussed it with the 
President and arrangements would be made to get access to the records. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WaterMAn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
given here. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It was within the last three or four years? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; since the Muscle Shoals question has 
been before the public. This is an argument he was going to 
get out in opposition to what some of us were trying to do with 
Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Evidently President Coolidge, then, was Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Evidently. That is what he testified to. Be- 
fore I read this I want to say that I got some definite informa- 
tion so as to know whether this quotation was right, and I am 
assured by one who heard the testimony that it was right. He 
was assured that he would have no trouble to get the records. 
He had that assurance from the President of the United States. 
Then he started to do it. He said, according to the Herald: 


When I got down there a cub newspaper reporter who had not yet 
learned newspaper ethics listened in on a conversation between me 
and Major Fisk, when a number of confidential things were discussed. 

When the reporter's story appeared, according to Wyer, the Smith- 
sOnian withdrew and he made the survey for the Duquesne Light & 
Power Co., which paid him $2,400. 


So this second attempt to use the Smithsonian Institution’s 
name to get into this power controversy was thwarted by this 
young man whom he called a cub reporter, I suppose it was the 
same cub reporter who gave me the information which I had 
and which I used on the floor of the Senate; and they proceeded 
no further, as far as the Smithsonian Institution was con- 
cerned. They had men to travel under their own name. So 
he did the work, but he did it for the Duquesne Light & Power 
Co., and they paid him $2,400 for it. 


Wyer said the conversation with Walcott took place in March, 1925, 
That answers the question of the Senator from Alabama. 


What the National Electric Light Association wanted as “ scientific 
studies ” of Ontario Hydro-Electric was indicated by Wyer in testimony 
that its representatives shied away from his report, and demanded 
“a snappy report against Government ownership.” 

After the dispute the light association, which had agreed to contribute 
$3,000, withdrew. Wyer got his pay, $15,890, from the Duquesne Light 
& Power Co., whose head, A. W. Thompson, had instigated the survey, 
according to Wyer. Thompson also is president of the Philadelphia Co., 
of Pittsburgh. 


Mr. President, so often this investigation has disclosed evi- 
dence like that, having a direct bearing upon activities that 
took place several years ago, where men were in reality in 
secret employment of power companies and power trusts, but 
there was no way definitely to prove it, and when we charged, 
as some of us did on the floor of the Senate, that there was a 
trust, that they were deceiving the people through these mis- 
representations, we were laughed at. We could all say now, 
after the revelations that have come daily from the Federal 
Trade Commission investigation, ‘We told you so.” We were 
“dreamers” then. You would not believe us then. We were 
denounced as “ Bolsheviks,” and “ socialists,” and men who were 
trying to oppose the best interests of the people. Now the 
evidence discloses that the men we denounced were the hired 


I yield. 
What year was that? 
I do not remember the year now, and it is not 
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men of the trust, and the information as to the amount of 
money they have been paid has been disclosed, coming from 
their own unwilling lips. ; 

Mr. President, before I close I want to offer a little evidence 
on the very question upon which Wyer has been attempting to 
deceive the people, the cost of power in Ontario compared with 
the cost of power in the United States. I have gone over that 
subject a great many times in the Senate. I have shown that 
the electric-light users, the power users, people of all kinds who 
use electric current over in Ontario, are getting it for one-half 
and often for one-third of the price of the same accommodation 
on this side of the line. But I want now to use their own wit- 
nesses to disprove their own witnesses on another occasion. — 

As we all know, for a long time the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House has been preparing a tariff bill. They get 
evidence from various places. People come in and testify. I am 
not vouching for the truth of the testimony to which I am about 
to refer, It comes from the enemy. It comes from those who 
have been fighting everybody I have been with since I have been 
in publie life. But I am going to use their words. I am not 
going to offer my witnesses, I am not going to offer my testi- 
mony, but I am going into the camp of the enemy and get their 
testimony, I did that on a different occasion here in connection 
with a former tariff bill. Senators can go back into the hear- 
ings on the tariff bill before us several years ago, the one which 
-vas enacted into law and is now on the statute books, and they 
will find that the manufacturers of certain articles came before 
the committees of Congress framing a tariff because, they said, 
“Just across the line this article is manufactured with cheap 
power. They have cheap power over there.” Wyer was trying 
to demonstrate, and these selfish interests all over the United 
States said he did demonstrate, that power was cheaper in the 
United States than in Ontario. 

I have here the tariff hearings, from which I want to read. 
This ig something new. This came out only a few days ago. It 
is right up to date. I am about to read from a brief filed before 
the Ways and Means Committee on behalf of the National Sand 
and Gravel Association. Who are they? That is a national as- 
sociation, whose members are engaged in the mining and the 
handling of gravel, the mining of rock, and the handling of 
crushed rock. They came before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and asked for a tariff on sand and gravel and crushed rock. 


Does anybody wonder why they need a tariff on crushed rock 
and gravel? 

Who are the members of this association? 
R. C. Fletcher, of the Flint Crushed Gravel Co., of Des Moines, 


The president is 


The vice president is F. D. Coppock, American Aggre- 
gates Corporation, Greenville, Ohio. The secretary-treasurer is 
H. S. Davison, J. K. Davison & Bro., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
executive committee are as follows: R. J. Potts, Potts-Moore 
Gravel Co., Waco, Tex.; H. V. Owens, Booneville Sand Cor- 
poration, Utica, N. Y.; F. W. Peck, Muncie Sand Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. C. Buckbee, Northern Gravel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
They said: 

This brief is filed by the National Sand & Gravel Association in 
support of a petition for a duty of 5 cents per hundred pounds weight 
on all aggregates (prepared sand and gravel) imported into the United 
States from any source to be used for any purpose, 


Why, we ask, do you want a tariff? They give several 
reasons. I am going to read you the first one, probably in their 
minds the most important one. If Senators will read all of 
their reasons they will reach the conclusion that it is practically 
the only one of any importance. The enemy is testifying. I am 
not saying this. The National Sand & Gravel Association is 
saying it. They are saying it notwithstanding that the Electric 
Light Trust, represented by Wyer, has said that power is 
cheaper over here than in Ontario. They use a great deal of 
power in crushing rock and mining their gravel, and they have 
to sort it and screen it and wash it and grade it. It all re- 
quires a great deal of power. The first reason they give is: 

Power: The power used in land pits by the Ontario manufacturers is 
supplied by a public-owned hydroelectric power commission known as 
the Ontario Hydroelectric Power Commission. This power is manu- 
factured from natural water-power resources and is supplied to the 
public approximately at cost. 


That is what I have always been trying to tell the Senate. 


Iowa. 


The power necessary to the operation of the American plants is 
obtained from private ccrporations, operating at a profit, which must 
produce their power from coal and other high-priced fuels. The con- 
sequence is that the cost of power to the Ontario manufacturer is 
approximately 60 per cent of the cost of power to the American 
manufacturer. 
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Now “put that in your pipe and smoke it.” Let the high- 
tariff men put that argument of those people up against the 
misleading and false arguments that have been made by the 
emissaries of the Power Trust in America to discredit the 
Ontario power business, publicly owned and publicly operated. 
They say in this brief that the electricity on this side of the 
Senadian line is made by the use of coal and over there by 
the use of water. I have read it all. The argument is made 
that it affects only the American handlers of sand and gravel 
within a reasonable distance of the Ontario line, and within 
that distance the power people of the United States get their 
power from the same water that makes the power on the other 
side. We get half of the power and our manufacturers over 
here use it, the same as the manufacturers across the line use it, 
but those people get their power over there at a cost that is only 
60 per cent of ours. 

Mr. President, I wonder how long the American people are 
going to permit themselves to be hoodwinked. When they want 
to do something for the special interests, they deny the people 
here the benefits that come from cheap electricity. They say 
on this side, where we have private initiative and private own- 
ership, that we have cheaper power than over there, and yet 


| their own people when they want to go into any business on this 


side of the line come to Congress and say, “If you do not give 
us a tariff on this product the cheap power of Ontario will 
drive us off the American market.” Take your choice. 

Two or three years ago when we had the present tariff law 
up for discussion this man Wyer had just issued the book about 
which I have been telling you. I listened to the argument here 
in the Senate where carbide was one of the things discussed. 
Carbide is used for one of the finest kinds of lights that is 
known. It required a great deal of power to make it. Those 
people came before the committee, and you can search the 
records and find the testimony, as I have done. They implored 
the committee of the House or the Senate—I think the latter 
committee—to give them a tariff on carbide and several other 
things, because they said, “Our competitor in carbide is a 
manufacturer of carbide over in Ontario. We do not need pro- 
tection from any other country, but Ontario makes cheaper 
carbide than we can make,” and they then gave the reason why 
they made carbide cheaper was because they had cheaper 
power, cheaper electricity. We gave them a tariff on it. 

So we first penalize the consumers of electric current both in 
the home and in the shop and the manufacturing concerns by 
permitting our natural resources to be monopolized and turned 
over to the special interests for private profit, and then because 
they were making these unconscionable profits we turn around 
and put a tariff on whatever they make in order to protect them 
in the enjoyment of that unholy profit. ‘That is our system. 
That is what we have been doing. That is what we are going 
to be asked in a few days to do on many articles in the tariff. 

How long, oh, how long can this be kept up? How long is 
the struggling giant of human liberty going to remain asleep 
while the Power Trust and monopoly is binding his hands and 
his feet so that he will be helpless? How long are we going to 
permit inroads to be made upon a free press? How long are we 
going to continue to go back on the words of Thomas Jefferson. 
who said he would rather have a free press than a free country 
if he could not have them both, because he knew, as I know and 
as you know and as God knows, that we can not have a free 
country without a free press, and that when our press is monop- 
olized, when it is gathered up by special interests and used for 
private profit, then it will soon be that human liberty will be 
dissipated, human liberty will commence to disappear, and there 
will be founded a Mussolini government on the ruins of our 
Republic. 

We can not longer close our eyes to what has been going on. 
A few years ago it was said by many Senators to some of us 
that we were cranks; that we were honest, perhaps, and en- 
thusiastically new; but that we were misled, that we were 
socialistic, that we were Bolshevistic, that we were frightened 
at a shadow. We were told by a Senator who has now gone to 
his long reward, whom I loved and with whom I served both 
here and in the House, that I was a dreamer, that there was 
nothing to come out of this water-power investigation. But 
now the truth is beginning to percolate out. We are finding 
almost every day something that dribbles out from the very lips 
of the men who have this country by the throat, who are trying 
to monopolize, as they admit, all the power in America. Every 
rippling stream is to be their slave. Every pound of coal that 
God put in the earth is to do something for them for private 
gain without considering the people, without considering the 
poor, without considering the great common people, who in this 
great day of civilization are just beginning to learn that elec- 
tricity is the greatest civilizing influence of all the world, that 
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its unseen power is going eventually to come into every home, 
into every factory, into every activity, and that the drudge and 
the dirt and the smudge of existing circumstances now in our 
factories and our homes are going to be driven out by the en- 
lightening and powerful influence of this unseen and but little 
understood power. How long are we going to struggle in the 
darkness? How long are we going to permit ourselves to be sub- 
jugated, knowing full well that following us our children will be 
economic slaves unless we rise in our might and properly repre- 
sent the great people of the United States who honestly believe 
in freedom, in righteousness, in honesty of government, in free 
speech, in a free press? O my God, Mr. President, how long, 
oh, how long will a suffering people in a supposedly free land 
permit private greed and monopoly to monopolize the blessings 
of Almighty God? 
FARM RELIEF 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, Hon, Joseph E. Tumulty, sec- 
retary to former President Woodrow Wilson, has always shown 
an intelligent sympathy for those who toil. He has sent me an 
article which appeared in the Baltimore Sun entitled “ One 
Farmer Recites His Story in Detail.” I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the article may be printed in the Recorp. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
The article is as follows: 
[From The Baltimore Sun, May 16, 1929] 

ONE FARMER RECITES HIS STORY IN DETAIL—WRITER IN GLENCOB, MD., 
COMPARES PAST AND PRESENT PRICES OF HIS SALES AND HIS PURCHASES 
AND FINDS FARM PROFITS ALL BUT INVISIBLE 

To the EDITOR OF THE SUN: 

Sir: It is time that you be enlightened upon a subject of which your 
ignorance is pitiful. Your editorial in Friday’s Sun, Hard Words, 
proves your dense ignorance. You compare the farmer to the smail 
grocer shelled out by competition. The farmer is being shelled out by 
poor prices. 

You raise no howls when rich manufacturers yell for high tariff, and 
being both rich and powerfully organized they get it. It is all right for 
the taxpayer to pay half a dozen artificial costs, but anything like farm- 
ers getting living wages or relief from Congress is too absurd to con- 
sider. 

Taxpayers must not dig down to give farmers anything. Why? Be- 
cause the farmers have no money and no organizations to back up their 
demands. “To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken even that which he hath.” 

Twenty-five years ago a grain binder could be had for $125. To-day 
the same costs $235. Why? Because the manufacturers found their 
profits zero, for the mechanics and materials in those days cost less 
than half of present-day prices. A mechanic worked long hours for 
small wages in 1904, The war came on, and these men took advantage 
of the stress of the times and demanded more than double wages. The 
farmers did not. After the war, being strongly organized, these mechan- 
ics refused to go back to starvation wages. They had become accus- 
tomed to fine automobiles, radios, social advantages, and other modern 
privileges and proposed to hold them. The employers dared not defy 
the powerful labor unions. It was the easiest thing on earth to jump 
on the unorganized farmer. 

Now, let us see why he is such a monster asking for relief, which ap- 
pears absurd to the Sun—fleecing the taxpayers’ pockets even though 
high tariff makes the taxpayers pay many prices into rich, organized 
industrial lines through compulsion. We will take wheat, the staple of 
the world. Its prices are lower in purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar, worth only 60.3 cents, than ever before in the history of the 
country. A report of the Federal Government says in reference to 
wheat: “In purchasing power the price was lower than the low price 
of 49 cents per bushel on December 1, 1894.” Another Government 
report says: “ The average farm price of wheat should have been about 
$1.35 per bushel to give wheat pre-war purchasing power at wholesale 
prices.” 

Costs of production are more than doubled in wages, and in other re- 
quirements like fertilizer much more so, because the fertilizer manufac- 
turers would not sell at a loss, as their wages are higher and other 
costs in proportion. This translates into farmers’ language that a grade 
costing $10 25 years ago now costs more than $25 per ton. 

The lowest purchasing power in the history of the Nation has been 
cited by authority of the Federal Government. Along comes the thresher 
man, who 25 years ago charged 3% cents per bushel. Now it is 7 cents. 
He says, too, his wages have increased as well as machinery; that his 
upkeep is severe; if he breaks a small piece requiring repairs many ficti- 
tious prices are charged him—some more of the high tariff to enrich 
manufacturers and pauperize farmers. 

During the war the prices of wheat were fixed for the farmer. When 
he was ready to reap profit he was knocked prostrate. Twenty-five years 
ago men would help grow wheat at $1.50 per day and board, working 
long hours. If they will do it at all now it is $3 and board for only 
very short hours. What is the matter with the world? Does it expect 
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the farmer to everlastingly go on feeding ft at q loss, and then if he 
asks for living wages to be regarded as a highwayman? 

Senator Caraway is one of the few men in Washington who under- 
stand the critical plight of the farmer, because he started as hired boy 
on a farm at $3 per month. The papers seek to make a boob of him be- 
cause he understand his subject. Of what use is it to send lawyers, 
bankers, and military men to Washington expecting anything from 
them but ridicule toward helping farmers? 

Look at the gigantic taxes farmers have to pay to keep roads for the 
dudes to ride gver and schools to educate youths to scoff at the farmers’ 
hardships. Look at the thefts in the roads that the farmers have paid 
for by the sweat of their brows, harvesting their crops in a scorching 
sun in the nineties, working in their fields after hours when others were 
riding at terrific rate to gather the cool air in fine automobiles, and 
then milking cows until dark, coming out of the hot stables simply 
drenched. 

The farmers pay heavier taxes than any other class in the country, 
for they can not hide their operations like the bloated bondholders. 
The late Secretary Wallace, cf the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, an eminent authority on agriculture, said: “In most farming 
States taxes on farms have more than doubled; on 155 farms in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin, taxes abscrbed one-third of the farm income, 
as compared with less than one-tenth in 1913.” He further says: 
“The value of the wheat, oats, and tobacco crops and one-half the 
potato crop was required to pay taxes and interest.” 

A farm near Baltimore in 1907 paid $150 taxes and now pays.$450. 
Let us cite a concrete example of the results on the same farm growing 
820 bushels of wheat one year since the war from actual records and 
leave it to the people to act as a jury. If they don’t say the farmer 
abundantly needs help, then we lose faith in the common sense of the 
American people. 


Wages paid on wheat crop . 50 
IIIT NIN steele nid mein seem esiae damien . 87 
Binder twine . 50 
Threshing coal, 4,140 pounds 7 
Fertilizer 

Return bags__-----. 

Threshing wages 

eee: Me Se I OI, cri tiple eoteeaedbbeincesdbialinenedilvanamcmapeicatiigs 
Threshing, 74 cents per bushel 

Marketing expenses 

Killing weevil 


722.51 
693. 45 


Received for wheat 
Cost of production 


Profit 


Enough corn was held to feed 
with the following results: 
Wages paid on corn crop 3. 00 
Tar rope . 00 
Ie SI: CI II iain ca eas esigsiverebibageinhtah tastnbasnicaunig ghapenbeaimamuatte . 00 
Cutting off 1,213 shocks . 30 
TE OO POE ac cidchwédnemnmatinisankbhindnaihdnbad 48. 60 


. 90 
. 20 
70 

It will be noted the farmer himself husked 727 shocks, thereby saving 
$72.70. Instead of $29.70 profit, there would have been, except for 
this, a net loss of $43. 

The hay crop was very good and, after maintaining the animals, the 
very highest any buyer would offer was $15 per ton. Any schoolboy can 
estimate that these prices fail to pay growing costs. Forty years ago 
grass seed was had for 8% cents per pound, against 33 cents at present. 
To make matters worse, the automobile highways have driven farmers’ 
teams from the city markets, entailing $2 per ton truckage and $3 more 
baling expenses. A farmer who receives $7.50 to $8 per ton after his 
marketing expenses considers he has gotten all possible. 

The price is set for his costs of production. It is set for what he 
sells for. He has no voice either way. It is obvious to any sensible 
person of ordinary intelligence that the majority of farmers are nearly 
bankrupt, holding out by their utmost skill and the very highest man- 
agement; that such prices as those above will neither pay taxes nor 
wages of one man for one year, and that the situation is critical in the 
extreme because of the low prices a farmer receives for all he sells and 
the high prices he must pay for everything he has to buy, including labor. 

If manufacturers get a good living, is there any reason why a farmer 
should not? Because without the farmer the manufacturer could not 
exist. To lower everything in proportion to the present prices that 
farmers receive is the surest basis for farm relief from Congress, and 
they will not yell for help. 

If an organized army of farmers were to march on Washington they 
would get recognition. Let us all adopt a Christlike spirit to live and 
let live. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


GLENCOE, MD., May 6, 1929. 
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DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to correct some typographical errors in the bill? It will take 
but a moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On page 4, in line 17, amend the bill by 
striking out the period after the numeral 6 and inserting it 
after the parenthesis. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On page 4, line 20, after the word “ agents,” 
strike out the comma; and in line 21, strike out the hyphen 
between the words “ per” and “ diem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On page 8, line 4, the word “ mandatory ” 
should be “ amendatory.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On page 8, line 17, strike out the incorrectly 
spelled word “fictitious” and insert the same word properly 
spelled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On page 11, line 13, strike out the incor- 
rectly spelled word “organization” and insert the word “ or- 
ganization” correctly spelled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On page 13, line 13, strike out the first word 
in the line, “ be,” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ he.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 


I am glad to yield to the Senator 


Without objection, the amendment 


Without objection the amendment 


Without objection, the amendment 


THE STORY OF NEW YORK TO-DAY 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a paper which is entitled “The Story of New York To- 
day,” being facts compiled by the Merchants’ Association of the 
City of New York. 

There being no objection, the paper was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


To begin at the beginning, a baby is born in New York every 4 min- 
utes and 6 seconds—a total of 126,332 in 1928, 

Using a 12-hour day as a basis of computation, couples are getting 
married in New York at the rate of 14 every hour—a total of 62,424 
getting married in 1928. Everybody can’t get married, however, and 
stay within the law, because in the population of 6,065,000 it is esti- 
mated there are 15,000 more females than males. 


FOOD CONSUMPTION 


These 6,065,000 people are consuming food at the rate of approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 tons a year, an average of more than 1,000 pounds of 
food being consumed or wasted by every man, woman, and child, 

These people use 2,659,632 quarts of milk a day, almost a pint a piece. 

The health department estimates that they use 7,000,000 eggs a day. 

Fifteen hundred freight cars are needed daily to bring the food that 
New York eats. If placed together, they would form a train 12 miles 
long. 

New York City’s annual consumption of coal amounts to approxi- 
mately 21,000,000 tons, including 13,000,000 tons of virtually smokeless 
anthracite used for heating. 

It uses annually 8,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, including 2,000,000 
tons necessary to bunker the ships in the harbor, 

The population of New York City is growing at the rate of 3,899 per 
month. 

One of the factors is immigration. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, 157,887 immigrant aliens and 133,217 nonimmigrant aliens, a 
total of 291,104, entered the country through the port of New York— 
more than entered the country through all the other ports of the United 
States combined. 


35 TELEPHONE LINES TO MOON 


More than 190 people in New York pick up the telephone receiver every 
second, on the average. 

There are approximately 8,235,000 intracity telephone calls every 24 
hours. In addition, the people make 508,000 commuting calls—calls 
within a 50- ‘le radius—and 34,383 long-distance calls every day. 

If the telepuone wires used to accommodate this service were stretched 
out, they would reach over one-twelfth of the distance from the earth 
to the sun. 
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The 8,367,000 miles of wire in the city would string 35 lines between 
the earth and the moon. 

Five hundred and thirty-one thousand five hundred miles were added 
in 1928, 

Fifty million dollars was expended last year for plant construction 
and improvements within the city to maintain and develop this service. 

The city has 35,547 private branch telephone exchanges. 

The city has 1,700,000 telephones in operation, almost one-fifth as 
many telephones as are in all of Europe, which, on December 31, 1927, 
had 8,650,000 phones. 

681,818 BUILDINGS 


To house the activities of New York’s residents and visitors there 
were, on October 1, 1928, 681,818 buildings, including 277,118 one- 
family houses, 143,534 two-family houses, 121,557 nonelevator apart- 
ment houses, and 3,970 hotels and elevator apartments. 

There are 89,263 garages and stables to accommodate their automo- 
biles and horses, 

There are still 50,000 korses in New York City, according to latest 
estimates. 

New York’s largest building (the Equitable) houses 12,000 people 
every day. 

In addition, 50,000, or enough people to make a city almost as large as 
Atlantic City, N. J., visit the building every day, and 96,000 passengers 
are carried in its elevators. 

TAX VALUES 

The assessed valuation of the real property in New York is $17,- 
133,817,310, 

To support the city’s public activities requires a budget of $538,- 
928,697. 

The city debt is $1,881,740,963, requiring interest payments of over 
$75,000,600 a year, 

The city’s tax levy in 1928 was $441,357,774. 

9,000,000 TRAVEL EACH DAY 


New York's population travels. This is shown by the fact that on 
an average business day over 9,000,000 passengers are carried on sub- 
way, elevated, street-car lines, and busses. 

Five million six hundred and forty-two thousand six hundred and 
sixty-one of these travel on subway or elevated and 2,949,305 on the 
surface lines, 

Approximately 592,000 people are carried daily on the various bus 
routes. 

The city has normally 23,628 taxicabs in daily service. 

Though 30,628 cabs are licensed, ordinarily some 7,000 of these are 
out of service for overhauling or some other reason. 

It igs estimated that 945,120 taxi fares are collected every 24 hours. 

If one were to take an automodile journey through all the streets of 
New York, he would make a trip that would be the equivalent in dis- 
tance of a journey from New York to Los Angeles, Calif., and from Los 
Angeles to Vancouver, British Columbia. 

There are 4,702 miles of streets, of which 2,868.7 are paved and 
1,833.3 are unpaved. 

There are approximately 4,180 miles of water mains and over 2,600 
miles of sewers. 

PROVISION FOR VISITORS 


New York is a Mecca for visitors. 

According to the latest available count, more than 500,000 people 
come into New York over the railroads every business day. 

Over 379,000 are commuters. 

Over 127,000 people who are not commuters come into the city daily 
through the railroad stations. 

At this rate the equivalent in numbers of the entire population of 
the United States visits the city in less than three years. 

Of the total, 306,700 a day came from New Jersey, 84,600 a day 
from Westchester County, and 114,800 a day from Long Island. 

To accommodate its visitors New York has 250 hotels and 94,400 
hotel rooms. At a pinch the hotels can accommodate over 200,000 
people. 

Thirty-eight thousand seven hundred rooms were added to New York's 
hotel capacity in the last five years. In 1928, 5,800 rooms were added. 

The hotel industry expects this rate to be maintained for the next 
five years, 

CONVENTION RECORD 

During 1928 the city entertained 1,005 conventions. 

Each convention visitor remained in the city an average of four and 
a half days. 

There were 
ventions. 

They expended upward of $68,000,000 for living expenses, 
chandise, entertainment, and taxicab fares within the city. 

Nine hundred and fifty-five thousand six hundred and thirteen auto- 
mobiles were registered in the city at the end of 1928, an average of 
approximately one car for each six and a half residents. 

Seven hundred and fifty-two thousand six hundred and fifty-two of 
these were passenger cars, 


altogether over 800,000 visitors drawn by these con- 


mer- 
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One hundred and fifty-seven thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight 
were commercial vehicles and 45,173 were omnibuses. 

It is expected that this number will be exceeded considerably in 1929. 

A count shows a greater number of vehicles traversing the Queensboro 
Bridge in a single day than any other thoroughfare in the city. 

During a single day in July, 1928, 61,200 vehicles passed over the 
bridge in a 12-hour period from noon to midnight, 

800 

800 theaters. 
and fifty-two of 


THEATERS 
New York has 
Two hundred 

drama. 

Five hundred 
becoming talkies. 

For the average visiter who will be satisfied with 
class 125 theaters are available. 

Six hundred and seventy-five of New York's theaters belong to the 
neighborhood class. 

The combined seating capacity of New York's theaters is 850,993, 
divided as follows: 


these are devoted to the spoken 


and forty-eight are movie houses and are rapidly 


none but first- 
shows, 


Legitimate 
Motion pictures —~- 
Neighborhood movies 


338, 140 

334, T91 

178, 062 
HOSPITALS—DOCTORS 

New York has 138 hospitals and, when the last count was made, 
83,535 hospital beds. 

The Academy of Medicine has listed 11,575 physicians and surgeons 
practicing in the city of New York. 

This is approximately one physician for each 524 members of the 
population. 

WATER SUPPLY 

New York City has an exceptionally fine supply. 

The major part of the supply is brought a distance of 92 miles. 

In the last year an average of approximately 875,000,000 gallons were 
consumed each day. 

This is at the rate of approximately 145 gallons per day per person. 
The per capita consumption of city-supplied water in London is listed 
at 43 galions a day, though this does not include the supplies of manu- 
facturing plants, which draw direct from the Thames. 

POPULATION EXCEEDS LONDON’S 

The New York metropolitan district, which embraces an area of 
8,765.5 square miles, has a population in excess of 9,500,000, or almost 
one-twelfih of the population of the United States, 

The population is in excess of that of Greater London, which em- 
braces 693 square miles and in 1921 had a population of 7,480,201. 

The port of New York has about 995 miles of water front, measured 
around piers and shore line. 

It has 347 miles of wharfage and about 560 piers, many of them 
accommodating the largest ocean liners. 

COMMERCE 
Its sailings for foreign ports aggregate more than 500 vessels a 
month over more than 60 different trade routes. 

Its nearest port competitor when the last comparison was made had 
202 sailings a month along 39 routes. 

With exports valued at $1,769,684,571, the port of New York in 1928 
handled over 34 per cent of the exports of the entire Nation. 

Imports by the United States in 1928 amounted to $4,091,120,064. 

Imported goods valued at $1,949,982,707, or nearly half the United 
States total, came in through the port of New York. 

New York's building industry is one of the modern wonders of the 
world. 

During every day of 1928 an average of six buildings were demolished, 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


But the building industry more than made up for them by erecting 
an average of 23 new buildings every day. 

Total contracts awarded for building construction in the five boroughs 
of Greater New York in 1928 amounted to $1,056,120,000. 

There were a total of 8,398 separate building projects, 
altogether 160,549,900 square feet, or 3,680 acres of new floor space. 


providing 
Contracts were made for buildings providing over 
floor space to be devoted to residential purposes. 

Contracts were made for 5,640 residential buildings, for 1,463 com- 
mercial buildings, for 161 educational buildings, for 82 hospitals and 
institutions, for 223 industrial buildings, for 103 religious and me- 
morial buildings, for 77 public buildings, and 164 social and recreational 
buildings. 

Coutracts were let providing for over 50 acres of new floor space in 
social and recreational buildings alone. 

The city has more than caught up with the housing shortage existing 
in 19193. 

In the 10 years ending on December 31, 1928, $4,116,725,400 was 
expended on new buildings for residential purposes. 

This is at the rate of over $7,700 for each individual added to the 
population, 


2,600 acres of 
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In February, 1921, the city had 983,000 apartments and 915 recan- 
cies. 

In January, 1929, there were 1,316,000 apartments and 102,000 vacan- 
cies. During the intervening period there were 86,000 apartments de- 
molished and 869,000 built, giving a net gain of 333,000. 


FACTORIES AND WAGES 


The value of the products of New York City’s factories is equal to 
almost one-tenth of the value of the products manufactured by the 
entire country. 

In 1927—date of last census of manufactures—New York City had 
27,062 separate factories, in which were employed an average number 
of 552,507 wage earners. 

These wage earners received $904,646,427 and turned out products 
valued at $5,722,071,259, an increase of $397,657,647 in two years. 

The New York City workman is exceptionally well paid. In 1927 he 
received an average wage of $1,637, as against an average of $1,298 
paid in wages for the country as a whole. 

The New York workman is making up for his high wages by high 
production, 

The value added by manufacture per dollar spent in wages was $3.17 
in New York City, as compared with $2.54 for the rest of the country. 

New York City leads the Nation in the production of wearing apparel. 

It manufactured in 1927 women’s clothing valued at $1,145,612,504, 

Its apparel industries as a whole, without including its shoe plants, 
turned out goods vaiued at $2,181,152,223. 

The product of New York's printing and publishing houses is valued 
at approximately $600,000,000 a year. 

It manufactures food and beverage products valued at about $600,- 
000,000 a year. 

New York City is the leader in the airplane industry. 

In 1927 airplane products valued at $21,000,000 were manufactured 
in the United States. 

Of these almost $12,000,000 worth were manufactured in the New 
York metropolitan district. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce estimates that the com- 
mercial aircraft production of the country in 1929 will amount to 
$100,000,000. 

Six big New York firms, not including one of the largest, place their 
commercial plane production for 1929 at 2,815, the retail value of which, 
not including motors, is given at $21,456,250. 

The acronautical chamber estimates ihat the city will have an air- 
craft turnover for 1929 in excess of $35,000,000, 

BRIDGER TRAFFIC 

New York City has four great vehicular bridges connecting it with 
Brooklyn and is building another giant bridge across the Hudson to 
connect it with New Jersey. 

On a given date in 1928, on which a count was made, 
vehicles and 1,364,618 individuals crossed these bridges. 

New York City has a vehicular tunnel known as the Holland 
Tunnel connecting it with New Jersey. 

In January, 1929, 638,735 vehicles, an average of nearly 21,000 a 
day, passed through this tunnel, 

FARMS 

It is interesting to note that, according to the last Federal census, 
New York City, which was then approaching in size and facilities its 
record of to-day, should have had 810 separate farms with an area 
of more than 20,000 acres and products valued at over $3,500,000. 

The products were chiefly corn and potatoes, 

In the last nine years farms have had to give way to make room 
for homes and factories. 

No accurate statistics are available on the number now existing. 

New York City is the oldest incorporated city in the United States. 

It contains 308.95 square miles of 197,727 acres. Its highest natural 
elevation is Todt Hill in the Borough of Richmond—430 feet—but this 
height is exceeded by its tallest building, the Woolworth Building, 
which is 58 stories and 792 feet in height, 

BANKS 

New York City has 38 State banks, 56 national banks, and 38 trust 
companies, a total of 132, with a total capital on March 22, 1929, of 
$663,976,800 and total deposits of $9,851,833,200. The capital has 
been increased by $317,000,000, while deposits have gone up nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in seven years. The total resources of New York national 
and State banks and trust companies on March 22, 1929, was $13,017,- 
328,800. 

The city has 67 savings banks. 
were $3,298,162,021. 

Bank clearings in the fiscal year ending September 30, 1928, 
$368,917,656,546, about four times what they were in 1915. 

EDUCATION 

New York City has 927 elementary and high schools, of which 864 are 
public schools and 268 are parochial schools. 

There were 38,433 teachers in these schools and over 1,190,000 pupils. 

The total city appropriation for teachers’ salaries in 1929 was $111,- 
017,364. 


194,566 


On July 1, 1928, their total deposits 


were 
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New York City has 37 institutions of higher education, including 13 
general colleges and universities. There are 8 schools of medicine and 
2 schools of law in addition to law schools connected with the larger 
universities, 5 technical institutions, and 4 schools of theology. 

The city has 1,584 churches with a membership in 1927 of 1,611,299. 


The value of the church property in New York City is over 
$286,000,000. 


FARM RELIEF—PREROGATIVES OF THE TWO HOUSES 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have sought for 
some days an opportunity and now embrace the occasion to sup- 
plement the argument made a week ago on the propriety from 
a constitutional standpoint of the action of the Senate in send- 
ing to the House of Representatives the farm relief bill with the 
debenture plan as a feature thereof. Although it was shown 
when the matter was last before the Senate that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has three several times decided the 
question at issue, the contention is still made in some quarters 
that, by virtue of the provision of the Constitution to the ef- 
fect that all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives, the Senate invaded the prerogatives 
of the House in the action taken. It was denominated by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate as an affront and by a local 
newspaper as an insult to the House of Representatives. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that any consideration of this 
subject would be quite complete without a reference to the 
speech made upon this question by former Senator Spooner, of 
the State of Wisconsin, some 25 years ago. This is by no means 
a new question. Innumerable controversies have arisen be- 
tween the two Houses of Congress concerning the application 
of this particular provision of the Constitution. The distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], whose ability as a 
lawyer every one having any knowledge of him must recognize, 
referred to another speech on another occasion by Senator 
Spooner, dealing with this subject, in which he argued that the 
word “raising” in the constitutional provision referred to does 
not mean “increasing,” but means “acquiring” or “ getting” 
or “receiving.” He argued, accordingly, that a bill which re- 
duced revenues was as much a Dill for raising revenue as a bill 
which increased taxes or duties. I fully agree with that. I 
think there can be no doubt at all that that contention is cor- 
rect ; but it by no means follows, Mr. President, that a bill that 
actually repeals a law imposing a tax is a bill for raising reve- 
nue. No definition can be given to the word “ raising” in the 
Constitution which, as I view it, could include a bill of that 
character, 

I realize, as was suggested by the distinguished leader of the 
Republicans in this body, the wisdom and, indeed, the necessity 
for harmonious action between the two branches of Congress in 
order that the public business may be transacted at all. I do 
not think, however, that such harmony is to be arrived at by 
either body acceding, without discussion, to any whim or 
caprice that may be indulged in by the other body, but it is to 
be arrived at by careful and dispassionate consideration of the 
questions that arise from time to time, each of the Houses en- 
deavoring to resolve it upon the basis of reason and authority, 
to far as its action can be guided by authority. 

Mr. President, I wish to recall to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that in 1926 we originated in this body what was gen- 
erally known.as the McNary-Haugen bill. It contained, as is 
well understood, the equalization-fee feature, which was nothing 
more nor less than a tax imposed upon every commodity which 
was to be favored under that particular legislation, and the 
amount thereof was to be paid into the Public Treasury. The 
bill passed this body with such a provision as that in it. It 
went over to the House of Representatives, was considered by 
the House without the question of any invasion of its privileges 
by the action of the Senate being raised by anyone. It was 
passed by the House and sent to the President, by whom it was 
vetoed. The Senate passed Senate bill 4808 and sent it to the 
House of Representatives on February 11, 1927. In that House 
it was substituted for House bill 15474, was passed on February 
17, 1927, and was vetoed by the President on February 25, 1927. 

It will be borne in mind, Mr. President, that the debenture 
feature of the farm relief bill passed by this body a short time 
ago does not undertake to put a dollar into the Treasury of the 
United States. By its operation revenue which would other- 
wise go into the Treasury does not go into the Treasury. On 
the contrary, the equalization-fee feature of the McNary-Haugen 
bill actually put money into the Treasury, yet not a word by 
way of opposition on constitutional grounds was urged in the 
House of Representatives to that measure. It would appear 
accordingly that those who now contend that the farm relief 
bill recently passed offends the constitutional provision are 
straining at a gnat when they easily swallowed a camel. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Montana to the intermediate-credit bank law 
which, in the Senate, was known as the Lenroot bill. I think 
the Senator from Montana made the argument the other day 
that where a tax is originated in the Senate, but is only inci- 
dental to the main feature of the bill under consideration, it is 
not a violation of the constitutional provision. The Lenroot 
bill which we passed provided for a franchise tax; it is called 
a tax in the law, and raises money, in that case, for the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Yet that bill went over to the House 
and was received without any question in 1923. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thank the Senator for the infor- 
mation. I have no doubt that innumerable insiances might be 
cited of bills originating in this body which, by virtue of some 
of their provisions, brought money into the national Treasury 
being debated, considered, and concurred in by the House 
without any objection upon constitutional grounds. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. If I remember accurately, the Senator from 
Montana who is now addressing the Senate objected to the 
MecNary-Haugen bill at that time on account of its being 
unconstitutional, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My objection on constitutional 
grounds, however, was not founded upon this particular pro- 
vision of the Constitution. I made no objection upon that 
ground at all. 

I referred, Mr. President, to the address of former Senator 
Spooner in this body. The bill then under consideration related 
to the Pananura Canal. A bill originated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and, coming over here, everything after the enact- 
ing clause was stricken out, and there was inserted in lieu 
thereof a provision by which the tax on Panama Canal 2 per 
cent bonds was reduced from 1 per cent to one-half of 1 per 
cent. At that time there was a general law providing that the 
holders of all 2 per cent bonds issued by the Government of the 
United States should pay a tax thereon of 1 per cent. It was 
intended to put the Panama bonds upon the same basis. The 
2 per cent bonds carried a one-half per cent tax, but the Panama 
Canal act provided that the bonds issued under that act bear- 
ing 2 per cent interest should be taxed to the extent of 1 per 
cent. The Senate bill provided for the reduction of that tax 
from 1 per cent to one-half of 1 per cent, and it would, there- 
fore, be a revenue bill if it were simply a matter having to do 
with the reduction of a tax, but it was an amendment to the 
act for the construction and operation of the Panama Canal, 
and it was just merely to amend that particular feature of 
the fact. 

I will read some extracts from the address of former Senator 
Spooner, as a considerable portion of his address is found in 
the second volunre of Hinds’ Precedents at section 1494, on 
page 963. Senator Spooner said: 

If the House of Representatives is correct in its view that the bill 
is a bill “for raising revenue,” within the meaning of section 7 of 
Article I of the Constitution, certainly the bill is properly returned 
and must rest here, 





I should say in this connection that the Senate substitute 
was offered by the then eminent Republican leader, Senator 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island, who argued against the contention 
then made by the House that the bill was a bill for raising reve- 
nue and should originate in the House of Representatives. 
Senator Aldrich having completed his argument, he was fol- 
lowed by Senator Spooner. He said: 

If the House of Representatives is wrong, the Senate has no right 
to yield its jurisdiction. No department of the Government has any 
right to surrender any portion of the power or responsibility with 
which the Constitution has clothed it. It is vital, both as to the 
National Government and to the State governments, that the line of 
demarcation drawn by the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States and of the various States between the three independent and 
coordinate branches of the Government shall be observed always with 
the utmost strictness, to the end that neither shall in the slightest 
degree invade the other. 


He continues: 


But, Mr. President, if the House of Representatives, 357 of whose 
Members voted for this resolution challenging the power of the Senate— 
rising to make it more solemn— is right, then the Senate is deprived of 
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a legislative jurisdiction which from the foundation of the Government 
it has exercised and it is weakened in the legislative power to the detri- 
ment of the public interest. 

He then proceeds to discuss the question, and says: 

Under existing law the 2 per cent canal bonds heretofore authorized 
could, when issued, be used as a basis for national-bank circulation. 
Under existing law the tax upon that circulation would be 1 per cent. 
The law which is made by this bill to apply to the canal bonds relates 
to 2 per cent bonds, and to encourage their purpose and use as a basis 
for bank circulation reduces the tax from 1 per cent to one-half of 1 
per cent. So the bill which was returned to us was simply a bill 
bringing these 2 per cent canal bonds upon the same basis in respect 
of taxation with all 2 per cent bonds of the Government. 

Is it possible, Mr. President, that it can with reason be said that 
the object of this bill is to “raise revenue” for the support of the 
Government? 

The question is this: Is the bill, which was introduced as a separate 
proposition by the Senator from Colorado [Mr, Teller], and which the 
Senate passed, a revenue bill within the meaning of section 7 of the 
first article of the Constitution? 

“All bills for raising revenue shall 
Representatives.” 

This brings us to the question: What is a “ revenue bill” within the 
meaning of the Constitution? 

The definition is well settled, thus: 

“Revenue laws. Laws made for the direct and avowed purpose of 
creating and securing revenue or public funds for the service of the 
Government.” (Anderson's Law Dictionary, p, 899.) 

This embraces clearly all bills passed in the exercise of the taxing 
power, whether in the form of customs duties or internal-revenue 
taxation, for the purpose of raising money for the support of the 
Government, 

This definition excludes, and the constitutional provision was Iin- 
tended to exclude, bills passed in the exercise of constitutional powers 
other than the taxing power, even if they operated to raise revenue or 
even if they imposed incidentally a tax or taxes to secure the more 
efficient and successful exercise of the power. 

Such bills or laws have never been, either in practice or judicially, 
deemed “revenue” bills or laws, 

Congress enacts laws from time to time which operate to raise 
revenue. The post office laws operate to raise revenue. Congress 
frequently changes the post office laws so as to raise more revenue. 
But it has not been contended for many years—it was once—that those 
were revenue bills within the meaning of this clause of the Consti- 
tution. 

The power to create national banks is a power which exists in 
Congress. It is not the sole prerogative of either House. It is not 
the taxing power. It is legislation which Congress may enact under 
the money power; and the Supreme Court of the United States has so 
decided. The taxation imposed from the beginning upon the circula- 
tion of national banks is purely incidental to the exercise by the 
Congress in creating national banks, in supplying the people with the 
circulation of national banks, of a distinct power vested by the Con- 
stitution in either House. * * * 

Mr. President, the definition of “ revenue laws” which I read to the 
Senate is taken from Mr. Justice Story (see United States v. Mayo, 
1 Gall. 398, and Story on Constitution, sec. 880), and the Supreme 
Court, in the case of United States v. Norton (91 U. 8S. 568), had 
occasion to consider carefully the question as to what is meant by the 
phrase “revenue bill” or what the word “revenue” as used in section 
7 This was a post-office money 


originate in the House of 


7 of Article I of the Constitution means. 
order case. 

“The Constitution of the United States, Article I, section 7, provides 
that ‘all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives.’ 

“The construction of this limitation is practically well settled by 
the uniform action of Congress. According to that construction it ‘has 
been confined to bills to levy taxes in the strict sense of the words and 
has not been understood to extend to bills for other purposes which 
incidentally create revenue.’ (Story on the Constitution, sec. 880.) 
‘Bills for raising revenue’ when enacted into laws become revenue laws. 
Congress was a constitutional body sitting under the Constitution. 
It was, of course, familiar with the phrase ‘bills for raising revenue’ 
as used in that instrument and the construction which had been 
given it. 

“The precise question before us ”— 

That is, as to what was meant by a “revenue bill” under this 
of the Constitution— 

“came under the consideration of Mr. Justice Story, in the United 
States r. Mayo (1 Gal. 396). He held that the phrase ‘ revenue laws,’ 
as used in the act of 1804, meant such laws ‘as are made for the direct 
nd avowed purpose of creating revenue or public funds for the service 
of the Government.’ The same doctrine was reaffirmed by that eminent 

judge in the United States r. Cushman, 426.” 

These views commend themselves to our judgment. 


clause 
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Here is an interesting and original discussion of the question, and I 
will take but a moment with it before I bring to the attention of the 
Senate a decision by the Supreme Court of the United States declaring 
this very section involved between the Senate and the House not to be a 
revenue bill within that clause of the Constitution invoked by the 
House, I read from the case of the United States on the relation of 
Oran C. Michels v. Thomas L, James, postmaster of the city of New 
York (13 Blatchford’s Circuit Court Repts, 207). After quoting the 
clause, “All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives,” the court says: 

“Certain legislative measures are unmistakably bills for raising 
revenue. These impose taxes upon the people, either directly or indi- 
rectly, or lay duties, imposts, or excises for the use of the Government, 
and give to the persons from whom the money is exacted no equivalent 
in return, unless in the enjoyment, in common with the rest of the 
citizens, of the benefit of good government.” 

That is a well-thought-out distinction and definition. 

“It is this feature which characterizes bills for raising revenue "— 

Taxes levied throughout the United States upon all coming within the 
purview of the act to raise revenue for the general uses of the Govern- 
ment and of all of the people— 

“It is this feature which characterizes bills for raising revenue. 
They draw money from the citizen; they give no direct equivalent in 
return. In respect to such bills it was reasonable that the immediate 
representatives of the taxpayers should alone have the power to originate 
them. Their immediate responsibility to their constituents and their 
jealous regard for the pecuniary interests of the people, it was supposed, 
would render them especially watchful in the protection of those whom 
they represented. But the reason fails in respect to bills of a different 
class. A bill regulating postal rates for postal service provides an 
equivalent for the money which the citizen may choose voluntarily to 
pay. He gets the fixed service for the fixed rate, or he lets it alone, 
as he pleases and as his own interests dictate. Revenue, beyond its 
cost, may or may not be derived from the service and the pay received 
for it, but it is only a very strained construction which would regard 
a bill establishing rates of postage as a bill for raising revenue, withiv 
the meaning of the Constitution, This broad distinction existing in fact 
between the two kinds of bills, it is obviously a just construction to con- 
fine the terms of the Constitution to the case which they plainly desig- 
nate. To strain those terms beyond their primary and obvious mean- 
ing, and thus to introduce a precedent for that sort of construction, 
would work a great public mischief. Mr. Justice Story, in his Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution (sec, 880), puts the same construction 
upon the language in question and gives his reasons for the views he 
sustains, which are able and convincing. In Tucker’s Blackstone only, 
so far as authorities have been referred to, is found the opinion that a 
bill for establishing the post office operates as a revenue law. But 
this opinion, although put forth at an early day, has never obtained any 
general approval; but both legislative practice and general consent have 
concurred in the other view.” 


He is 


I read further from the address of Senator Spooner. 
referring now to the case of the Twin City Bank against Ne- 
becker, in One hundred and sixty-seventh United States, hereto- 
fore commented upon by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, RosBin- 


SON]. He quotes from the opinion in that case as follows: 


The case is not one that requires either an extended examination of 
precedents or a full discussion as to the meaning of the words in the 
Constitution “bills for raising revenue.” What bills belong to that 
class is a question of such magnitude and importance that it is the 
part of wisdom not to attempt, by any general statement, to cover 
every possible phase of the subject. It is sufficient in the present case 
to say that an act of Congress providing a national currency, secured 
by a pledge of bonds of the United States, and which, in the further- 
ance of that object, and also to meet the expenses attending the exe- 
cution of the act, imposed a tax on the notes in circulation of the 
banking associations organized under the statute, is clearly not a reve- 
nue bill which the Constitution declares must originate in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Justice Story has well said that the practical construction of 
the Constitution and the history of the origin of the constitutional 
provision in question proves that revenue bills are those that levy taxes 
in the strict sense of the word, and are not bills for other purposes 
which may incidentally create revenue. (1 Story on Constitution, sec, 
880.) 

That was the language of Mr. Justice Story long ago, incorporated 
in this opinion and expressly affirmed, and also in the Ninety-first 
United States, by unanimous decision of the Supreme Court. The court 
continues : 

“The main purpose that Congress had in view was to provide a 
national currency based upon United States bonds, and to that end it 
was deemed wise to impose the tax in question. The tax was a means 
for effectually accomplishing the great object of giving to the people a 
currency that would rest primarily upon the honor of the United States 
and be available in every part of the country. There was no purpose 
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by the act or by any of its provisions to raise revenue to be applied in 
meeting the expenses or obligations of the Government.” 

Now, Mr. President, 1 do not intend to take further time. Here is to 
be found, under the strongest possible sanction, a definition of the 
word “revenue,” as used in this constitutional provision, made a great 
many years ago by Judge Story, practically adopted by both bodies ever 
since, sustained by a number of decisions which I have not stopped to 
even note, and lastly sustained in language too plain for dispute by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Nothing can be plainer than 
that this bill and kindred bills do not fall within that definition. 

There seems to be no answer to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Aldrich] that if section 1 as sent to us by the 
House of Representatives is a revenue bill within the meaning of section 
7 of article I of the Constitution we have a right under that clause to 
add to it a tariff bill or amendments to the internal-revenue law. An 
attempt to treat the bill as a revenue Dill for such a purpose could not 
fail to excite derision. s 


Mr. President, so much reference has been made to the 
opinion of Story on the matter that I desire to read to the 
Senate the paragraph to which reference was made. 

Section 880 in the first volume of Story is as follows: 


What bills are properly “bills for raising revenue,” in the sense of 
the Constitution, has been matter of some discussion. A learned 
commentator supposes that every bill which indirectly or consequentially 
may raise revenue is, within the sense of the Constitution, a revenue 
bill. He therefore thinks that the bills for establishing the post office 
and the mint, and regulating the value of foreign coin, belong to this 
class and ought not to have originated (as in fact they did) in the 
Senate. But the practical construction of the Constitution has been 
against his opinion. And, indeed, the historyeof the origin of the 
power already suggested abundantly proves that it has been confined 
to bills to levy taxes in the strict sense of the words, and has not been 
understood to extend to bills for other purposes, which may incidentally 
create revenue. No one supposes that a bill to sell any of the public 
lands, or to sell public stock, is a bill to raise revenue, in the sense of 
the Constitution, Mueh less would a bill be so deemed which merely 
regulated the value of foreign or domestic coins, or authorized a 
discharge of insolvent debtors upon assignments of their estates to the 
United States, giving a priority of payment to the United States in 
cases of insolvency, although all of them might incidentally bring 
revenue into the Treasury. 


So, Mr. President, if this is the true rule—that all bills that 
bring revenue into the Treasury are revenue bills within this 
provision of the Constitution—all of our legislation concerning 
the disposition of the public lands consists of bills for raising 
revenue, because all of them bring some money into the Treas- 
ury; all of them provide for the payment of fees; and most of 
them, or many of them at least, provide for payment for the 
land itself, and that money goes into the Treasury. Yet, Mr. 
President, if all bills of that kind are bills for raising revenue, 
the power of this body to originate bills is restricted within 
relatively narrow limits. 

Mr. President, we do pass these bills here and send them over 
to the House without any question being raised. For instance, 
there was approved May 10, 1918, a bill originating in the 
Senate providing for fees to be paid in money order cases 
either raising or lowering the amount to be paid. We passed 
an act providing for loaning money to farmers in the Northwest 
to enable them to buy seed. The result of that was that they 
would be obliged to repay. those loans, and the money that was 
repaid by them would come into the Treasury. Equally, such 
a bill would be a bill for raising revenue, if all bills bringing 
money into the Treasury should be held to be bills for raising 
revenue. 

Likewise, thereafter we provided that under certain circum- 
stances the people who made the loans and had not paid them 
should be forgiven the loans, so that the money would not come 
into the Treasury, and in that respect that measure was identical 
with the bill now under consideration, because it arrested the 
passage of revenue from the taxpayer into the Treasury. Yet 
no objection was made to that. 

Naturalization laws usually provide for the payment of some 
fees by the applicant for naturalization into the court before 
which the proceedings are had, and that money goes into the 
Treasury of the United States. Thus it incidentally raises some 
revenue. We would be denied, likewise, the opportunity to pass 
laws upon that subject. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the laws relating to practice 
and procedure in the courts would be revenue bills, if the con- 
tention urged were sound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


ixactly. It will be perceived at 
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Not only has this matter been settled and determined, put 
past all discussion or controversy at all, by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but the same question has 
arisen in many of the States. Most of them have similar pro- 
visions in their constitutions, and the decisions of the State 
courts are uniform to the same effect, that bills for raising 
revenue are only those which levy a tax upon the people for 
which there is no return, for the purpose of meeting the general 
needs of the Government, and that a bill which brings some 
money into the Treasury, but which result is only incidental to 
the general purpose of the act, is not a bill for raising revenue. 
Such was the decision of the Supreme Court of Oregon in the 
case of State against Wright, Fourteenth Oregon, 365; in the 
case of Anderson against Ritterbusch, in Oklahoma, reported in 
Ninety-eighth Pacific, 1002; in the case of Colorado National 
Life Insurance Co, against Clayton, Fifty-fourth Colorado, 147; 
in the case of Evers against Hudson, Thirty-sixth Montana, 147; 
and in North Carolina in the case of Hart against Board, One 
hundred and thirty-fourth S. E., 403. 

This list is by no means exhaustive, and I desire to say, in 
this connection, that a very thorough search of the authorities 
has revealed no decision by any State court contrary to the 
holding of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
three cases to which reference has heretofore been made. 

Mr. President, in some remarks submitted some days ago by 
the junior Senator from: Ohio [Mr. Burton] he indicated that 
there was some doubt about this matter, as might be gathered 
from two cases referred to by him, the case of Warner against 
Fowler, in Fourth Blatchford, and the case of Burton against 
Bromley, Twelfth Howard, 88. I am very sure the Senator 
from Ohio could not have beeff aware of the fact that the case 
of Warner against Fowler, in Fourth Blatehford, to which he 
referred, has been repeatedly overruled by courts of equal dig- 
nity with that announcing the opinion. I read from page 943 
of One hundred and sixty-second Federal Reporter the case of 
Peoples United States Bank against Goodwin, an opinion by the 
circuit court for the eastern district of Missouri. 


Warner v. Fowler, supra, was decided in the Circuit Court for 
the Southern District of New York by Judge Ingersoll in 1859. It 
was there held that a postmaster was a revenue officer within the 
meaning of section 3 of the act of March 2, .1833, citing United States 
v. Bromley as conelusive authority for this ruling. But this case 
has been clearly overruled by the same court in Vietor v. Ciscoe (5 
Blatchford 128, Federal Cases No. 16,934), and Stevens v. Mack 
(5 Blatchford 514, Federal Cases No. 13,404), and at least by implica- 
tion by what was decided by the Supreme Court in Philadelphia 
v. Diehl, supra. 


So it has been expressly overruled twice by the same court 
by which it was announced, and is found to be contrary to a 
third decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Burton against Bromley, in Twelfth Howard 88, a decision by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, is, to my mind, clearly 
overruled by United States against Norton in Ninety-first 
United States 566-569. Burton against Bromley was a pro- 
eeeding arising out of an act which authorized a writ of error 
in cases arising under the revenue laws. A postmaster was 
accused of some offense, and he sought a writ of error by which 
a judgment in revenue cases might be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and he was allowed to sue out the 
writ, the court there holding that the law in question was a 
revenue law. 

That is entirely inconsistent with the decision in United 
States against Norton, in Ninety-first United States 566-569. 
That was a case in which an employee in the Post Office Depart- 
ment was indicted for embezzlement. The general statute of 
limitations, as is well known, is three years, but there is a spe- 
cial statute of limitations, applicable to offenses committed 
against the revenue laws, of five years—that is to say, for a 
general offense the statute of limitations runs against the 
offense in three years, but for an offense against the revenue 
laws the statute does not run out for five years. 

It was contended by the Government that this was an offense 
against the revenue laws, and therefore that the 5-year statute 
was applicable and the conviction was proper. The Supreme 
Court, however, held that it was not an offense against the rev- 
enue laws, that although the statute provided for the payment 
of some money into the Post Office Department, and accord- 
ingly into the Treasury of the United States, the legislation was 
for the purpose of regulating the postal affairs of the country, 
and not a bill for raising revenue, and therefore the 5-year stat- 
ute did not apply; and the 3-year statute was available to the 


once if the basic principle is admitted at all, that any bill which | defendant, and he was dismissed. 


brings money into the Treasury is a revenue bill, the power of 
this body to originate legislation will be reduced to almost 
negligible proportions. 





There does not seem to be any longer any question about this 
matter, either upon the authority of the Federal courts or upon 
the authority of the State courts. Indeed, if adjudication by 
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the courts can put the matter beyond controversy or cavil, that 
situation arises. It has become hornbook law, so that the prin- 
ciple is announced in the twenty-sixth volume of the American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, page 539, in the following 
language: 

In which house bills may originate: Generally, bills may originate 
in either house and may be amended, altered, or rejected in the other 
house. There is a general exception, however, to the effect that bills 
for raising revenue must originate in the lower house. But this excep- 
tion is generally held to apply merely to laws whose primary object is 
the raising of revenue, and a bill which has some other legitimate and 
well-defined purpose does not become a bill for raising revenue so that 
it must originate in the lower house merely because, as an incident to 
the main object, it may contain some provision for the payment of cer- 
tain dues, license fees, or taxes. 


Mr. President, we are confronted with this situation. This 
provision puts no money into the Treasury; it prevents money 
from going into the Treasury. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to establish that a bill for raising revenue is a bill that em- 
braces not only bills that put money into the Treasury, but 
embraces bills which prevent money from going into the Treas- 
ury. It likewise becomes necessary to establish that it is the 
main purpose of the bill to put money into the Treasury, and 
not that the bill has as its primary purpose some other object, 
but merely incidentally operates to put money into the Treasury. 
Were it not for the source from which this suggestion comes, 
it might be justifiable to repeat the language of Senator Spooner, 
that the contention can only excite derision. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Even if the debenture were payable out of 
the Treasury, and did not merely intercept funds going into the 
Treasury, it still would not be a bill for raising revenue within 
the meaning of the Constitution. . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, if it were a bill to get 
money out of the Treasury, it would be in the nature of an 
appropriation bill, not a revenue bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That would again raise the ques- 
tion as to whether under the Constitution bills appropriating 
money must originate in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. If, however, the purpose of the 
debenture plan, so-called, is to grant a bounty to farm products, 
the main purpose being to give relief to the producers of those 
products, even if that debenture or bounty were payable directly 
out of the Treasury, it would not be, in the strict constitutional 
sense, a bill for raising revenue, would it, in the opinion of the 
Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should say not, because it would 
not only be simply incidental to the main purpose of the bill, and 
thus would not fall under the condemnation of the Constitution, 
but it likewise would not be a bill for raising revenue at all. 
It would be a bill taking money out of the Treasury. It would 
be an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator is quite right, and I think 
a casual glance at this particular bill illustrates that this can 
not be a bill for raising revenue. The bill as it was introduced 
in the House proposed a scheme for farm relief. One of the 
provisions of the bill was the authorization of an appropriation 
of $500,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States. When 
the bill came to the Senate, keeping in mind the same general 
primary purpose—that is, farm relief—we simply attached the 
additional provision contained in the debenture plan in the bill. 
It can not in any proper sense of the word be said to be a bill 
for the raising of revenue. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thank the Senator for his com- 
ments. I merely desire to remark that I do not imagine that 
anyone can doubt that the primary purpose of this particular 
legislation is to grant relief to the farmer, and this is only one 
of the methods proposed by the bill for the purpose of accom- 
plishing that end. If we admit the principle that a bill to fall 
under the condemnation of the Constitution must be one, the 
primary purpose of which is the raising of revenue, no one can 
contend that this bill would be of that character. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT—PRESIDENT HOOVER’S ADDRESS 
Mr. HEFLIN. 


Mr. President, a few days ago there was 
printed in the Recorp an article from William Randolph Hearst 
criticizing the President’s speech before the Associated Press in 


New York City. I Lave here a reply from the Woman Voter, 
which I have been requested to ask to have printed in the 
Recorp. I now submit the request, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Woman Voter, Washington, D. C., May, 1929] 


WE NEED NEWSPAPERS THAT WILL ADVOCATE RESPECT FOR LAWS AND 
UPHOLD THE PRESIDENT 


The Woman Voter does not agree with a well-known publisher that 
President Hoover's address on law enforcement at the Associated Press 
lungheon in New York was a shot in the air—a blank cartridge 
discharged against a blank wall. 

Everybody knows the laws ought to be enforced. 

Everybody knows the President*is doing his level best to enforce the 
laws in agreement with the obligation of his office, 

It is ridiculous for this publisher to make the charges he does with 
nothing to back up what he says. 

If editors with such wide ranges of publicity through the chain 
system of newspapers would be as zealous in advocating respect for 
law and observance of law as they are in writing editorials and filling 
their columns with disrespect of law, we would have more respect for 
our laws and better observance, 

The Jones Act has done much already to break up the liquor rings 
throughout the Nation—and it seems strange that any responsible 
editor would give so much valuable space to criticizing the Presideut 
when he is carrying out his pledge to his people. 

There are seriovs reasons for believing that there exists a virtual 
conspiracy to so lower the morale of the public that it will be unable 
to defend itself against this organized element working to break down 
respect for our laws. 

It seems to us since the women played so important a part in help- 
ing to elect President Hoover it now behooves them to stand by him 
and help to stop some*of this propaganda by these wet newspapers. 

The Woman Voter thinks a good plan would be to start a boycott 
against firms advertising in these wet newspapers who continue to 
criticize and embarrass the President when he is doing his duty. 

Let our newspaper editors know that we are alert and are backing 
our President 100 per cent and if needs be we are willing to use such 
drastic means to stop this flood of wet propaganda by certain news- 
papers in this country. 

We are glad that the Republican Party in power realizes that the 
referendum on the wet and dry issue was settled in the past campaign 
and that as the drys were the victors, they with the majority who put 
Mr. Hoover in office are entirely satisfied up to the present with the 
position taken by the President, and it now behooves these wets to 
follow and back up the President. 

MOLLIE DAvIS NICHOLSON. 


FEDERAL AND JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have in- 
serted in the Recorp three articles in reference to the farm- 
loan bank situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The articles are as follows: 


[Reprinted from Chicago Journal of Commerce, April 27, 1929] 


ROUND TABLE OF BUSINESS—FEDERAL AND JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS’ 
MANAGEMENT SHOWN TO NEED ATTENTION 


By Glenn Griswold 


While we are worrying about agricultural relief and passing a law 
to bring it about, it may be fair to ask why Congress and the adminis- 
tration do not pay a little more attention to a miserable situation which 
prevails in the structure Congress set up to finance the farmer. 

There is practically no dissent from the opinion that one of the 
things most vitally needed by agriculture is adequate credit at a reason- 
able price. To meet this need Congress created the Federal land 
banks and the joint-stock land banks, along with intermediate credit 
banks and other agencies, These furnished the farmer with nearly 
$2,000,000,000 at a rate much lower than that at which farm credit 
ever had been available before, and frequently «. a rate lower than 
that available to industries whose security was as sound and consid- 
erably more liquid. 

Then came the collapse of farm values, which wrecked thousands 
of banks, ruined hundreds of thousands of farmers, and put heavy 
burdens on the agricultural finance agencies that were operating under 
Government control. 

During that period of stress two of the large joint-stock land banks 
and one small bank failed, and others encountered difficulties fror 
which they have recovered slowly. Some of the Federal land banks 
would have failed, except for help from other land banks and the 
support of Federal resources, That but three of these institutions failed 
at a time when everything finding root in agriculture was tottering 
offers some testimony of fundamental strength. 

The principal part of the difficulties met by these institutions grew 
directly out of the collapse of 1921. In so far as human failure con- 
tributed to their difficulties, the Farm Loan Board has a much larger 
responsibility than the aggregate of the theoretical managers of those 
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institutions. Indisputable evidence of bad banking on the part of the 
managers of a few of these banks has been disclosed. Charges of dis- 
honesty might be proved against one or two of them; but for the 
most part the amazingly bad judgment, poor management, and reckless 
loaning find responsibility in Washington, 

There is room for improvement in the personnel of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, as it is now constituted, but there is vastly more 
ability to be found in the board to-day than in some of the boards of 
the past. 

From the beginning joint-stock land banks were stepchildren. The 
board undertook to dominate every activity. The board appointed the 
most incompetent lot of examiners and appraisers, and forced these upon 
the bankers over their protest. Some of the soundest of the joint-stock 
land banks to-day are those which defied the board, and, for the most 
part, hired or trained their own appraisers; and among some of these 
exceptionally strong joint-stock land banks practically the only fore- 
closures they have experienced have been those on properties appraised 
by the board’s appraisers in the early days. 

In authorizing a loan the beard had before it exactly the same set of 
information that was before the directors and managers of the local 
bank. In addition, the board had the recommendation of its own ap- 
pointecs, while in most cases the local boards and executives were pass- 
ing judgment on the recommendations of employees, in whom they had 
no confidence, and whose ability they had every reason to doubt. 

When the trouble came, the board did everything possible to destroy 
the credit of the joint-stock land banks. 
bondholders of the banks were circularized with snooping letters suggest- 
ing that something was wrong and asking leading questions obviously 
tending to arouse suspicion and to destroy credit, 

Since the worst of the trouble has been over, the banks have been 
harassed by bureaucratic domination, and have had very little coopera- 
tion. While local managements and local creditors’ committees have 
been struggling to reorganize banks and restore their credit, little help 
and much embarrassment have been the board's contribution. 

The result is that the securities of some of the soundest of these 
institutions are selling at a severe discount. The whole system is 
almost inoperative. The bankers can not make loans in a normal man- 
ner because their credit will not support the bond issue necessary to 
provide funds. 

And yét the investors in these securities were invited to make their 
commitments in good faith, in securities which were plainly labeled 
“An instrumentality of the Government of the United States,” under 
the terms of the law and by the consent and at the direction of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and the Government as a whole. 

There would seem to be a Government obligation here that is not 
being discharged. 

[From the News and Courier, Charleston, 

May 17, 1929] 
ASK JURISDICTION CHANGE FOR CASE—HORNE DAMAGE SUIT DEFENDANT 
WOULD HAVE TRIAL IN FEDERAL COURT 


CotuMBIA, May 16.—The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Columbia, Frank H. Daniel, J. Downs Bell, and W. J. Thomas, de- 
fendants in the $1,500,000 damage suit brought by R. C, Horne, jr., 
who bas been indicted on charges to violate the Federal farm loan act, 
to-day filed a petition for removal of the case to United States District 
Court for Eastern South Carolina. 

Howard C. Arnold, also a defendant in the Horne action, is not a 
party to the removal, as he has not yet been served with a summons or 
a process of the proceedings. 

The defendants—Arnold excepted—will apply Tuesday morning at 
the court of common pleas here for an order moving the case to the 
Federal court and also will move that Horne be ordered to file in the 
office of the clerk of court the original complaint in the action “to 
the end that certified copies thereof may be made and entered and filed 
in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
South Carolina, 

Bond for the removal petition was also filed to-day along with the 
petition. The notice was signed by W. J. Thomas and D, W. Robinson, 
prominent Columbia attorneys. 

In his original complaint filed in the court of common pleas here 
May 3, Horne alleges that, on three separate counts, he had been dam- 
aged by the defendants to the extent of $250,000 each. In addition, he 
asked for $750,000 in punitive damages. 


S. C., Friday morning, 


SHOULD THEY BE LIQUIDATED? 


Is the Federal credit bank of benefit to American 
farmers? 

Is the Federal farm-loan banking system beneficial to American farm- 
ers? Has it fulfilled its design of enabling landless men, tenant farmers 
to buy land? It was a Democratic administration measure, but that 
does not make it sacred—even in South Carolina. 

Are the Federal joint-stock land banks converting tenants into land- 
lord farmers? 


intermediate 


Borrowers, stockholders, and | 
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That a system of banks was established 14 or 15 years ago, has earned 
profits, has erected buildings out of them, and gives employment to 
thousands of persons are not in themselves reasons why the system 
should be perpetuated, 

The pertinent question is, Have these banks fulfilled the objects of 
their establishment ? 

Are the people of Beaufort County, 8S. C., more prosperous by reason 
of the Federal intermediate credit bank? 

When these banks have losses who pays them? 

Is this country dotted with small farms, owned by the men who 
operate them, by reason of the special banks instituted for farm relief? 

Granted that these banks authorized by law for the assistance of 
farmers are making profits, is that any reason why they should not be 
liquidated? Why should the Federal Government engage in money- 
making? 

The News and Courier is not prepared to say that the Federal farm 
banks have failed of their purpose, but it is far from convinced that 
they contribute to the development and prosperity of the American farm 
industry. 

It is time that the American people be informed about them. 
time that the whole system be investigated. 

Unless it be clearly and positively proved that the Federal farm banks 
are of considerable and substantial assistance to agriculture, the acts 
of Congress under which they are chartered should be repealed and the 
banks liquidated. 


It is 


DECEN NIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of the Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glenn 
Black Goft 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 
Borah Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Burton Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Deneen Johnson 
Dill Jones 

Kean 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
fa 
*hipps 
Pies” 
Pittman 
Ransdell 


Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Sheppard 
Kendrick Shortridge 
Fletcher King Simmons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, The Senator from 
Michigan will proceed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I should like now to 
recall the Senate to the unfinished business which is presumed 
to be before it. I want briefly to present an explanation of 
the philosophy upon which the reapportionment section of the 
pending bill has been built. I should be very happy to submit 
to any interruptions at any time, but I should prefer so far as 
possible to be permitted the courtesy of proceeding consecutively. 

Ts the first place it is appropriate to say that although there 
is but one precedent in 140 years for putting reapportionment 
and census legislation together—and I am referring in this con- 
nection to the law of 1850—nevertheless there is every basis in 
logic and reason for precisely the interwoven relationship which 
is established and maintained in the bill now pending at the 
Senate’s bar. I am making that statement on the basis of the 
indisputable proposition that a census has but one constitutional 
function, namely, that of providing Congress with a basis for 
the reapportionment of its own membership. Since this is the 
obvious and exclusive relationship between the census and reap- 
portionment in the Constitution itself, surely it follows as a 
matter of elementary reasoning that when the census and reap- 
portionment appear together in the pending bill they are but 
appearing in harmony with the theory of the fundamental 
charter of government, 

Mr. President, I certainly intend to take none of the time of 
the Senate to argue the basic proposition that a reapportion- 
ment is fundamentally vital under a correct theory of our 
constitutional institutions, fundamentally vital to the theory 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
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and ongoing of representative government. Surely that now 
is aecepted as an axiom. Regardless of whether the letter of 
the Constitution writes a specific mandate calling for a specific 
apportionment definitely every 10 years or not, I feel quite 
sure there will be no hostility shown to the proposition that 
the spirit of the Constitution does require precisely that thing, 
and that in this instance the spirit of the Constitution is the 
thing that giveth life. I submit there is no argument against 
such a proposition at all. 

We all know that the one rock upon which the Constitutional 
Convention itself nearly broke in 1787 was the perplexing diffi- 
culty of resolving a formula for representation so that the in- 
evitable quarrel between the large center of population and the 
small center of population could find a colution upon some rule 
of equity. As we all know, the solution that was found called 
for the establishment of a bicameral legislature, with the Senate 
at one end of the Capitol, representing the States, regardless 
of their size, and with the House of Representatives at the other 
end of the Capitol, representing populations, regardless of where 
they might be. 

Without that composition in 1787 there never could have been 
a Constitution resultant from the deliberations of that conven- 
tion, and, Mr. President, without the maintenance of the rule 
set down under that composition there can not be perpetuated 
republican institutions within the theory of the Constitution in 
the United States. It would do no more violence to fundamental 
constitutional theory and equity to change the basis of a State’s 
representation in the Senate of the United States than it 
would to ignore the necessity that populations shall be honestly 
and accurately reflected in the apportionment of Representatives 
at the other end of the Capitol. So, I submit as an axiom that 
we do confront the decennial necessity for rectifying whatever 
errors in apportionment each decennial census may disclose. 

I can think of no greater wrench to the whole theory upon 
which America is reared than to ignore this hypothesis. It is 
particularly true, Mr. President, because it involves not only 
the representation enjoyed by peoples in the House of Repre- 
sentatives but it also involves the organization and representa- 
tion and validity of the Electoral College which chooses Presi- 
dents of the United States. Any infirmities which attach to the 
House of Representatives and its apportionment attach in turn 
with precisely relative effect to the Electoral College and its 
choice of Presidents. Thus we find that the reapportionment 


challenge involves not only the integrity and the equity of a 
constitutional House of Representatives but it involves precisely 
the same element of integrity and equity in the Electoral College 


and in the choice of Presidents of the United States. It is, in 
other words, the wellspring from which flows the entire repre- 
sentative genius of American institutions. It is the root source 
of articulating democracy. That article is rightfully Article I 
in the Constitution, because it is the fundamental article upon 
which the entire balance of the structure, not only legislative but 
executive, has been erected. 

Mr. President, from 1790 to 1910 there never was a decade 
when the acknowledgment of these theories of representative 
and constitutional government was not prompt, precise, honest, 
and adequate. Until the ugly default which the country has 
suffered since the census of 1920, until that particular trespass, 
Congress theretofore never permitted more than two years to 
intervene between the completion of the enumeration of the 
people and the reflection of that enumeration in a new appor- 
tionment. From 1790 to 1920 there was a continuous, unbroken 
record of faithful reflection of census figures in apportionment 
arithmetic; and yet since 1920 it has been absolutely impossible 
to procure the consent of the Congress to the recognition of 
this fundamental responsibility. Congress has spurned its duty 
with contempt. 

The House of Representatives acted in 1921; the Senate re- 
fused to act. The House of Representatives acted in January, 
1929; the Senate again refused to act. The Senate, in other 
words, holds the primary responsibility for an 8-year stalemate 
during which time the representative genius of American in- 
stitutions has been throttled. 

What is the result? Is that merely an academic sort of a 
challenge, or is there a reality in the menace involved in the 
default? What is the result of the failure of Congress to do 
since 1920 that which every other Congress did with prompt 
efficiency from the founding of the Government down to 1910? 
Although in words it expresses great solicitude for comity in 
relation to the House of Representatives, the Senate’s actions 
speak louder than its words. What is the result of the refusal 
of the Senate to permit the House to answer its own problem 
in its own way or in any other way? Here are some of the 
results; and I submit that these are far from academic con- 
siderations: They are considerations so fundamental in their 
possible effect upon American Government that they ought to 
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have first place in the consideration of the Senate not only 
now but so long as there still fails to be an answer. What 
are some of these results? 

In the first place, Mr. President, there are to-day, according 
to available estimates, 32,000,000 Americans robbed of their 
legitimate spokesmanship in the House of Representatives. 
This is Exhibit A. That is a rather formidable sector of the 
American people to be without the spokesmanship that the 
Constitution solemnly promises them and intends they shall 
have. 

What is the next exhibit? The next result is that there 
are as a result of that disfranchisement, based upon prospec- 
tive 1930 census figures, 23 misplaced seats in the House of 
Representatives. That again is a large margin of ugly error 
in our reflection of constitutional verities and in our effort 
to give the American people that equitable and true reflection of 
power in the House of Representatives which the Constitution 
expects them to have. 

What is the third exhibit which reflects the net result of 
this default and lapse? Mr. President, it is not only 23 seats 
misplaced in the House of Representatives, but looking for- 
ward to the presidential election of 1932 it involves also 23 
misplaced votes in the next presidential electoral college. Is 
that a condition to be contemplated with equanimity? Is 
there anything about that which is a joke? Is there anything 
about 23 misplaced presidential electoral votes that offers any- 
thing except a solemn, sober challenge to the American con- 
science if it is thinking in terms of tranquillity and constitu- 
tionalism? 

As I said a few months ago upon the floor of the Senate—and 
I want to repeat it now—the late Vice President of the United 
States, Thomas R. Marshall, told me time and again that when 
he was a youth during the electoral crisis of 1876 all he wanted 
was just one word from Samuel J. Tilden to shoulder a gun 
and march on Washington. We know to what an extent popu- 
lar prejudice and popular passion can be touched and aroused 
in presidential campaigns ; we know how near to an open breach 
the country can come when there is just one presidential elec- 
toral vote standing in the balance, as in 1876. What would 
be the prospect with 23 misplaced presidential electoral votes 
involved in a possible conflict of that character to-morrow or 
the day after? The contemplation is laden with veritable dyna- 
mite. 

I submit, Mr. President, that too much emphasis can not be 
put upon the proposition that when reapportionment involves 
within it such vital factors as these it becomes a problem which 
deserves the primary and immediate attention of Congress and 
as to which Congress can not possibly find an excuse to expiate 
its treacherous silence if it longer declines to proceed. 

The result of the failure of Congress to reapportion itself as 
I have indicated touches the integrity of the House, the integ- 
rity of the presidential electoral college, and involves in turn, 
of course, the reflected measure of representation which the vari- 
ous States enjoy in their political national conventions; but 
fundamentally—and that ought to be enough all by itself— 
it is an outrage upon the Constitution of the United States 
itself. No man can deny this challenge. So much for the 
premises. Such was the situation in which we found ourselves 
a few weeks ago when we returned to Washington for the pur- 
pose of again attacking this difficulty and this default. 

Now, in what manner does the proposed legislation under- 
take to meet this situation? Mr. President, the pending bill 
undertakes to propose not only a cure for 1930 but a cure for 
1940 and 1950 and so long thereafter as the Congress is willing 
to permit this enabling act to stand. It is not a mere tem- 
porary expedient revolving around a dispute over a few seats 
in the lower House of Congress. It is far more than that; it 
lifts itself to a greater and higher vision. It undertakes for 
the first time since 1850 to parallel and authenticate the Con- 
stitution of the United States with an enabling act which de- 
clares that the Constitution shall mean what its spifit intends, 
and which proposes that Congress shall not retain an option to 
nullify it at will. 

How would the bill work? May I say parenthetically that 
this is no novel contribution of my own; this is no ingenious 
invention of the Committee on Commerce of the Senate; this 
is precisely the formula, on the contrary, Which the House of 
Representatives itself approved in its own right as its own 
expression of its own belief as to how its own primary problem 
should be handled. And what is the formula? Probably the 
easiest way to understand it is to personify it; so we will 
apply it specifically to 1930 and thereafter. We will apply it 
as it would apply in that particular decennium; and this is 
the net result: 

The census would be taken in November, 1929. On the first 
day of the second regular session of the Seyenty-first Congress, 
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which is December, 1930, the President of the United States 
would report to Congress the mathematical result obtained, 
first, in the census figures previously completed; second, in the 
mathematical calculation showing how that census would ap- 
portion a House of Representatives of the existing size by the 
method of apportionment obtaining in the last previous appor- 
tionment. 

Now, mark you, the President is making a ministerial report. 
He is making it in December, 1930. He is reporting the arith- 
metic of a census plus the application of a mathematical for- 
mula to this census arithmetic. That is all he is doing. He 
sends these findings to the Congress, and he is through. Now 
what happens? 

Congress has that entire session in which to pass its own 
apportionment law on any basis it wants to, with any size 
House it wants to erect, by any method it wants to embrace, 
in any fashion it seeks to indicate. It is a free agent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. How long does that Congress last, under 
the law—what number of days? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is quite familiar with 
that. It lasts an unfortunately short time; and I have no 
doubt the Senator is recalling the ease with which a filibuster 
can be used in a short session to defeat reapportionment. He 
is a specialist in that respect. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am very glad to hear the Senator say 
“an unfortunately short time.” That is the very reason why 
some of us think that if the power of Congress is to be surren- 
dered by it and delegated to the President, it certainly ought 
to be put off to a time in which the Senate can consider it, 
because the Senator is familiar with the fact that during the 
short session of Congress we have the great supply bills to 
pass, and there are not more than 75 days at most in which we 
must consider everything. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. We will discuss the delegation of 
power in a nroment. In the meantime we will examine the 
reality of the menace which my distinguished and amiable 


friend from Mississippi conjures in this particular situation. 
He is desperately afraid that there is not going to be time in 
the short session for Congress to pass a reapportionment law. 
He is an expert in the field of filibuster, and I can well under- 


stand what is in the back of his head. But experience is the 
best teacher, not only in respect of filibusters but also in 
respect of gainful results; and I remind my friend from Missis- 
sippi that five out of the last six reapportionment acts have 
been passed in precisely these very short sessions which he 
fears will not have time to do the job. 

Now, Mr. President, proceeding with the indication of how 
the law will operate in 1930 for the purpose of personifying 
the formula: 

I think we had reached the point where the President sub- 
mits the arithmetic, and where Congress has that entire session 
in which to accomplish its own independent apportionment if it 
sees fit. If it does not see fit, or—as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi indicates, and I freely concede it could be possible—if it 
is unable to act, then, as soon as that Congress is done and 
adjourned, the arithmetic which had been previously reported 
to the Congress, indicating the count of the country and its 
proper mathematical apportionment under prior standards and 
specifications, automatically becomes the new apportionment. 

The net result, as I see it, is nothing more nor less than the 
provision of life insurance for the Constitution. It is a war- 
rant for the basic formula upon which the entire genius of our 
democracy depends. 

So much for the proposed answer. I have presented very 
briefly the need for legislation of this character; I have pre- 
sented briefly the theme of the proposed answer; and now I 
desire to advert briefly to the necessity for this particular 
automatie type of apportionment legislation. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr, BLACK. Before the Senator leaves that proposition; as 
T understand, the President makes this report. Suppose that no 
filibuster 
President’s finding as to the number of Representatives. 
is done, and they finally pass the bill 10 days before the Congress 
adjourns, and the President vetoes it, by pocket veto or other- 
wise. Does the apportionment that the President has made 
then become the law? Is that true? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall.be glad to answer the Senator. 
The President has made no apportionment, to begin with; so 
that portion of the Senator’s premise is incorrectely stated. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the allotment that he has made to various 
States become the law by his veto? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. BLACK. Then it places it absolutely within the Presi- 
dent’s power under those circumstances, does it not, to deter- 
mine how many Representatives the States shall have? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will respond to that question if the 
Senator will permit me to proceed consecutively with the 
answer. 

Mr. BLACK. That was in line with the suggestion the Sena- 
tor has just made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

The junior Senator from Alabama conjures many speculations 
as to the jeopardies which might result if a long parade of 
“ifs” were to intervene. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment; let me finish, and then 
I will gladly yield further to the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK, I desire to ask the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BLACK. All right. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If Congress should decide to pass an 
independent apportionment law in 1931, and if it should thus act 
by majority, and if the President should wish to defeat the 
will of Congress, and if the President therefore should veto the 
act of Congress, and if Congress could not muster a two-thirds vote 
to pass the legislation over the President’s veto, and if the 
congressional apportionment were thus defeated, and if the au- 
tomatic provisions of the pending proposal were thus precipi- 
tated, would not this bill tie the hands of Congress? That seems 
to be the Senator’s question. This is the answer: 

I think that every law, finally and somewhere, has to rely 
upon the human equation. Wise legislation can do no more 
than make a miscarriage of human judgment as remote as pos- 
sible. It is removed to the nth degree in the hypothesis sub- 
mitted| by the Senator from Alabama. He presupposes a vicious 
Executive and an infirm Congress. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment, and I will gladly yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator has made a statement that I pre- 
supposed something which I do not. I desire to correct the 
Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. I presuppose a Congress which is meeting in 
short session, and which everybody knows can not pass a law 
over the presidential objection. That is exactly what I presup- 
pose there; and I do presuppose further that any President is 
likely to believe that the allotment he has made for a State is 
the correct one, and that, therefore, in addition to having the 
prestige of his office to prevent changing it, he would like to veto 
the bill if it were changed; and I presuppose further that in 
that short session, if there were any possibility of getting a bill 
through at all, it would be too late to pass it over his veto. 

Mr VANDENBERG. Now will the Senator permit me to pro- 
ceed with what I conceive to be an answer to his question? 

Mr. BLACK. I shall be delighted ; but if the Senator makes a 
statement of what I presuppose, I want to have the opportunity 
of interpreting it for myself. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I now renew the statement that every 
law must ultimately depend upon a human element for its 
virility. I call the Senator from Alabama from his day dreams 
about pyramiding hypothetical “ifs” back to the reality that in 
the existing situation we have seen eight years of constitufional 
nullification which has had no “ifs” whatever in it; and as be- 
tween the two exposures I submit that the hypothetical, theo- 
retical exposure which he has described is of but casual con- 
sequence compared to the importance of reenfranchising the 
equivalent of 23 representative districts in the American Union. 

Mr. President, I had started to discuss, when I was detoured, 
what I conceived to be the need for an automatic apportion- 
ment law. 

I submit that the experience of the past eight years proves 
that this problem can not be left wholly to Congress. That is 
not a reflection upon the virtue of any Congresses that are to 
follow. That is not any attempt to arrogate to this Congress 
any superior virtues over those that have been or are to be. It 
is simply the acknowledgment that we confront a condition and 
not a theory. Human nature is human nature; and in these 
great shifts of population which are now going on in our Amer- 
ican Republic it is going to become inevitably more and more 
difficult to get men to sit down and frankly and unselfishly con- 
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cede that the trends of population call for a penalty upon them 
in order that the constitutional rights of other constituencies 
may be recognized and acknowledged. It is constantly more 
and more difficult, I repeat, to hope for the type of voluntary 
reapportionment which we have had from 1790 to 1910. 

During that period it was a very simple thing merely to in- 
crease the size of the House in order to accommodate the situ- 
ation, so that every State which otherwise would lose seats 
could have, within the new total, ample protection, so that no 
State would lese. That was a very simple and easy way to 
meet these conflicting human elements involved in the appor- 
tionment preblem. But, Mr. President, in proceeding by that 
routine we finally reached a House that has a total of 435 in its 
membership, and we finally confront a decennium in which, if 
that convenient and expedient formula were again to be fol- 
lowed, we would have to have a House of 582 Members in order 
to accomplish any such result. 

Surely there is no difference of opinion that the time has come 
when the total size of the House must be limited. Surely the 
time is here when no longer can this former expedient formula 
be longer pursued. So, I repeat, because of these new and em- 
phatic trends in population, plus these new and emphatie neces- 
sities for limiting the size of the House, we have reached the 
point where it no longer is safe or possible, as demonstrated 
during the last eight years of constitutional trespass, to leave 
the problem wholly to the voluntary instincts and attitudes of 
Congress itself. 

Here is another reason, and a very important reason, why 
this automatic rule needs to be erected and invoked. The Fed- 
eralist Papers, the oracle of the Constitution, said this: 

A power equal to every possible contingency must exist somewhere in 
the Government. 


I think that is an axiom that can not be gainsaid. It is a 
dreadfully vitally important statement of a fundamentally vital 
and unavoidable national need. I repeat it: 


A power equal to every possible contingency must exist somewhere in 
the Government. 


Without this legislation, Mr. President, where is the power to 
meet the contingency which the American Republic has con- 
fronted for the past eight defaulting years? Without an 
enabling act of this character, where is the power in the struc- 
ture of American Government to force integrity into the repre- 
sentative structure? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is not the power in Congress at any time to 
pass this legislation? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The semblance of power is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but apparently not the inclination. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is quoting from some one he 
declares to be the oracle of the Constitution, and his language 
is “ power.” Let me ask the Senator, if his position were right, 
could he not make the same argument in favor of an appropria- 
tion to maintain an army and a navy, and the Post Office 
Department through any number of years to come? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I think not, Mr. President. 
that is carrying the analogy to an impossible extreme. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think it is, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will pardon me, because what I am trying to say is 
that the power does exist in the Congress at the proper time 
to make the apportionment, just as it exists to make an appro- 
priation to maintain an army or a navy. The Senator is insist- 
ing on a scheme to exercise in futuro the power, and to fore- 
close, in a measure, future Congresses from exercising the 
power. It would be just as tenable, it seems to me, to say that 
we should make appropriations through a long number of years 
in advance to support the Army. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I disagree with the Senator’s hypothe- 
sis; and as perhaps amplifying the viewpoint which I have 
already expressed, let me quote from another point in the Fed- 
eralist papers. I am not presenting the Federalist papers as 
sacrosanct in any sense of the word, but I think it will be gen- 
erally coneeded that they are a reasonably profound thesis 
upon American Government and not to be lightly ignored. What 
else do we find in the Federalist papers? I quote again: 


I think 


In framing a government which is to be administered by men over 
men, the greatest difficulty lies in this, you must first cnable the 
government to control the governed, and, in the next place, you must 
oblige it to control itself. 


That is the contemporary need, Mr. President—to oblige the 
Government to control itself. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 
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Mr. BLACK. The Senator is familiar with the fact, is he 
not, that, going back a little behind the Federalist papers, to 
the Constitutional Convention, an amendment was proposed such 
as the Senator now proposes, in the following words: 


And the the 
accordingly. 


legislature shall alter or augment representation 


The argument was made there that if that did not become 3 
part of the Constitution Congress would not alter and adjust 
representation, and the argument was made by Mr. Morris that 
that objection implied a distrust of the fidelity of Congress, 
and that the best course that could be taken would be to leave 
errors of the people to the representatives of the people. 

The Senator is familiar also, is he not, with the fact that 
the Constitutional Convention declined to put that provision into 
the Constitution, which he now says, quoting from the Federalist 
papers, written after the Constitution was written, was implied 
as a part of the Constitution? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I am entirely familiar with all 
that and I am not trying to write it into the Constitution now, 
either. But I also am familiar with another quotation which 
my distinguished and erudite friend from Alabama used upoa 
the floor a few days ago when he quoted Mr. Randolph, of 
Virginia, upon this subject. When Mr. Randolph anticipated 
the precise difficulty in which we now find ourselves, asked for 
a specific constitutional provision to meet it, and the convention 
refused to give it to him. The Senator would say that this 
foreclosed for all time the possibility of doing the precise thing 
which Mr. Randolph wanted to do. 

Mr. BLACK. If the Senator will yield there, I did not say 
that at all. I say it forecloses you unless you do it in the consti- 
tutional way, which is to amend the Constitution and place that 
provision in the document when they have themselves declined 
to put it in and have expressly said that they left it in the 
hands of Congress. I claim that it is a violation of the spirit 
of the Constitution to attempt to take it out of the hands of 
Congress and place it in the hands of the President, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator contending that this 
pending measure is unconstitutional? 

Mr. BLACK. I am contending that if the Senator wanted to 
have the Constitution amended he would be following a natural 
and normal course, but that when the Senator proposes to put 
the power into the hands of the President he is proposing that 
which the Anglo-Saxon race has been fighting since its be- 
ginning. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator now is attempting to 
quote me. He is very insistent upon being correctly quoted 
himself. Suppose he shows equal precision in quoting me, I 
am proposing to put nothing into the hands of the President 
except the responsibility to do a mathematical job which can 
come to but one result, just as two and two make four, and I 
shall discuss that in detail a little later. I would prefer, if that 
is the direction in which the Senator is trending, that he should 
abide a few moments until we reach that point. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The President has the power, when he is de- 
termining that calculation, to say whether that census is right 
or wrong; he has the right to say whether it was right in 
Michigan and whether it was wrong in Alabama. He has a 
right to use a flexible method of major fractions that will take 
away a Representative from Alabama, and that has taken away 
one in the past when the mathematies itself gave a Representa- 
tive to that State. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator object to flexible 
systems? 

Mr. BLACK. I object to a flexible system placed in the 
hands of the President, which he could use to alter the rep- 
resentation which might be called upon to elect his successor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Last February the Senator objected to 
the then pending bill because he said it was inflexible. 

Mr. BLACK. No; I did not object to it because I said it was 
inflexible. The Senator is wrong about that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is there any difference in that respect 
between this bill and the bill to which the Senator now alludes? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, Mr. President; I am coming to 
that in a moment, if the Senator will abide. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did that bill include the provision refer- 
ing to major fractions? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. About which bill does the Senator in- 
quire now? 

Mr. HARRISON. The one to which the Senator alluded. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. The bill reported in February? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

And this bill includes the major-fraction 


Mr. HARRISON. 
provision? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It does not, except as Congress may 
again fail to do its duty in 1930. F 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator wants to be fair with the 
Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; and the Senator would like to 
discuss that in his own time when he reaches it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know; but does not the bill the Senator 
is now championing provide that the method to be employed is 
that which was employed in 1910, and was not the method 
employed in 1910 that of major fractions? Is not that true? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be glad to discuss major frac- 
tions with the Senator in a few moments. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not asked the Senator about that. 
Will not the Senator admit that this bill carries with it the 
major-fractions method? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator will admit that this bill 
costs Mississippi two Representatives to begin with. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not want to answer the 
question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And the Senator will admit that this 
bill provides for major fractions 

Mr. HARRISON. That is all right, then. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment; in the event that Con- 
gress shall fail to enact its own independent apportionment law 
in 1930-31, and not otherwise. 

Mr. President, proceeding with what I had intended to be a 
brief discussion, and which I suppose is inevitably controversial, 
and yet which I am not offering ct this moment in that spirit, 
because I am merely at the present time presenting to the 
Senate a theory upon which this legislation has been built, I 
would like to go on with the disclosure, as I have been attempt- 
ing to make it, consecutively. 

I have undertaken to. present, first, the unanswerable need 
for a decennial reapportionment ; second, the formula by which 
this bill would undertake to meet that need; third, the par- 
ticular necessity for an automatic feature to this end in this 
new meusure, 

I want to discuss briefly two or three of the objections that 
are urged against the bill. I probably can not satisfy my good 
friend across the aisle in my statement of these objections, but 
} am sure he will supply in vehemence at a later date anything 
I lack at the present moment in attempting to set up the 
hypothesis. 

I want to ask the question of myself, first, whether this does 
involve, in reality, an improper delegation of congressional 
power, So far as I am concerned, I am bound to answer that 
question in the negative. I do not see how any rational analysis 
can come to any other conclusion. The bill delegates no power, 
as I see it. The bill calls upon the President to report the 
result of a census to the Congress. We have always depended 
upon somebody to report the result of a census to us. The bill 
calls upon the President, when he reports the result of the 
census, also to report the result of a problem in arithmetic. If 
the President did not present the answer to that problem in 
arithmetic, somebody else would have to do the problem in 
arithmetic, because, no matter what method is embraced for 
purposes of apportionment, there is inevitably needed a formula 
which, like a chemical formula, may in itself be somewhat in- 
scrutable, and yet which always reaches the same conclusion. 

I think there will be no dispute whatever of the proposition 
that if any mathematician be given a certain census figure and 
a certain size of the House of Representatives to which you 
want to arrive, and a specifically identified method of working 
the problem, whether by major fractions, or equal proportions, 
or minimum range, or any other method, under those circum- 
stances every mathematician would get the same answer to what 
is purely a mathematical problem. If that is so, then the arith- 
metic which the bill asks the President of the United States to 
do for us is in no sense a delegation of power. It is solely and 
singly and simply a request for a mathematical deduction which 
is fixed and certain in its net results. I can see no untoward 
delegation of power in that part of the bill. f 

I might say at this point parenthetically that the President 
of the United States is substituted in the bill as the person who 
shall make the computation and report instead of the Secretary 
of Commerce, who was identified in the bill last February sim- 
ply and solely because it was my own personal notion that if 
we were to accomplish a permanent end through the passage of 
permanent legislation it were better to name a constitutional 
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officer rather than a statutory officer. I have quite no pride of 
opinion at that point and I think it makes quite no difference, 
because everybody will get the same answer when we undertake 
to do that problem in arithmetic. Therefore I submit again 
that there is no delegation in the terms of this act of what is 
properly described as power. 

Mr. President, the Supreme Court has repeatedly passed upon 
this type of thing. I apologize for undertaking to quote law. I 
am no lawyer. But these quotations are so pertinent in their 
application that even a layman would seem to be entitled to find 
validity in the observation, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it will be any consolation to the Senator in 
his apology for quoting law because he is a layman, I would like 
to call his attention to a recent debate that took place behind 
closed doors in which it was demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of a majority of the Senate that there is nothing in being a 
lawyer in order to be made a judge or anything of that kind, but 
the layman does the best job after all. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Regardless of credentials I will offer 
these observations. In the very famous case of McCulloch 
against Maryland the Supreme Court has said: 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitu- 
tion ; and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted 
to that end, which are not prohibited, and consistent with the law and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 


It is equally settled that the delegation of a purely minis- 
terial function by the Congress—which I submit is all that is 
involved in this instance—in pursuit of these ends, is beyond 
constitutional question. 

I now quote from the opinion in Union Bridge Co. against 
United States, reported in Two hundred and fourth United 
States, page 264: 

It is not too much to say that a denial to Congress of the right, under 
the Constitution, to delegate the power to determine some fact of the 
state of things upon which the enforcement of its enactment depends 
would be to stop the wheels of government and to bring about confusion, 
if not paralysis, in the conduct of public business. 


Mr. President, I can think of nothing that would bring about 
greater confusion in the conduct of public business, I can think 
of nothing which could more readily stop the wheels of Govern- 
ment, than a permanent default in reapportionment. Therefore 
it strikes me as a layman that the law itself as interpreted by 
its adjudicators justifies the conclusion that in a situation of 
this character there would be an excuse for a delegation of real 
power, whereas there is no delegation of real power at all in the 
pending bill. There is merely the delegation of a ministerial 
duty to apply a fixed and certain mathematical formula to fixed 
and certain hypotheses with a fixed and certain net result. 

I submit that that takes from Congress absolutely nothing 
but its right of inertia. I will concede that it takes that from 
Congress. It does make it impossible for Congress to do what 
it has done during the past eight years by way of default and 
contempt and trespass. If that is a right that belongs to Con- 
gress, then there is some ground for protest. But that is not a 
right unless the Congress assumes to be greater than the Con- 
stitution itself. We are not the masters of the Constitution. 
We are its servants. Otherwise we live in an elective despotism. 
It would be well for Senators to remember that Edmund Burke 
was everlastingly right when he numbered some of our restraints 
among our greatest liberties. 

Hurrying on now in what I had intended, I repeat, to be but 
a brief analysis of the theory upon which the bill has been 
built, I want to discuss the specific changes that have been made 
in it as compared with the so-called Fenn bill which came from 
the House of Representatives last February and which was 
talked to death on the floor of the Senate. 

The changes are comparatively few. Such changes as have 
been made have been made upon my part in a very earnest 
effort to meet in some degree some of the criticism which has 
been leveled in the past at legislation of this kind. I think we 
have succeeded to some extent in meeting the criticism, although 
I do not concede for a moment that the criticism was justified. 
But we have made two or three changes, and the chief change, 
the one of greatest interest and concern, is a change which elim- 
inates needless and controversial detail at that particular point 
in the bill which describes the size of the House of Representa- 
tives and the method by which seats shall be allocated. 

I have had the vain hope that those changes might end the 
war of the quotients; but whether they do or not, they at least 
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take out of the pending measure any specific identification and 
leave to the serial judgment of Congress, if Congress wants to 
exercise that judgment, the method by which these results 
shall be cbtained. If Congress again refuses or fails to act in 
1930, then it is quite obvious that since the bill preserves the 
status quo as related to method and size of the House it also 
retains the so-called method of major fractions as the basis of 
the formula, but if Congress does what it is supposed to do, if 
Congress does what Senators upon the other side of the aisle 
have protested their eagerness that it shall do, if Congress does 
pass its own independent apportionment act in 1930 it can 
assess equal proportions or minimum range or any other method 
for handling remainders, and thereafter this measure will rec- 
ognize it as an authentic system. In other words, this bill un- 
dertakes in this matter of detail to accommodate this perma- 
nent enabling act to the serial decisions of Congress. 

It has been very unfortunate heretofore as I have seen it 
that such great emphasis has been put upon the matter of 
method. It has seemed to me that this emphasis reflected a 
search for excuses rather than reasons for opposition because, 
Mr. President, when we come down to the realities and the 
facts, the question of method would have affected but three 
seats out of 435 in 1920 and on the basis of the 1930 estimate 
it can affect but one seat out of 435. Yet in spite of that dis- 
parity we have spent hours and hours contemplating the mon- 
strous imposition, as it has been ludicrously described, of this 
method or that method for handling remainders, whereas all 
the time the great body of the seats in the House, the great 
body of the seats in the electoral college, could not be affected 
one whit by whatever method we might choose. Camouflage 
never aspired to larger confusion than in this irrational effort 
to magnify the choice of a method. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator if there is one seat 
in the House affected by a method that is not fair, does not the 
Senator think that the fair method should be then adopted? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, indeed; I certainly do. Now, we 
are back to the age-old quarrel as to whether major fractions is 
fair or whether equal proportions is fair. I am not going to 
enter that field this afternoon other than to say that the dispute 
over the mathematical formule for handling remainders very 
largely rotates around a difference of opinion among the great 
mathematicians and the great political economists and the ex- 
perts of the country. No man has ever yet succeeded in bringing 
the experts into a common agreement upon definitions. During 
the recess from March 4 to April 15 I thought perhaps the great- 
est service I could render the discussion, if I could render any, 
would be to procure an armistice in this war of the quotients and 
I did succeed in obtaining an armistice. Whereas there had been 
disagreement theretofore regarding the language that should be 
used in an apportionment bill, there is absolutely no disagree- 
ment to-day among those experts related to the Government over 
the language that should be used in this type of ministerial 
apportionment. 

The language of the bill is approved by Doctor Steuart, the 
Director of the Census, and it is the first time he ever approved 
ereee dealing with methods of handling remainders in his 
ife. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator says he has settled that war, 
and I congratulate him. Do Doctor Hill, Doctor Huntington, 
and Doctor Willcox, and all those gentlemen, who had diverse 
views with reference to various methods, now agree as to the 
best method to be employed? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, Mr. President; so far as minis- 
terial functioning is concerned; and if the Senator will bide him- 
self in peace for just a moment, I will call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON. I just can not do so for the moment, be- 
cause I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know the Senator’s difficulty in keep- 
ing still. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator now say that Doctor Hill 
thinks that the major-fractions method is the best method to 
be employed in apportioning the Representatives of this country? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Michigan said noth- 
ing of the sort. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know from reading the hearings that Doc- 
tor Hill has time after time, without any interruption, said that 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
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the equal-proportions method was the best and the fairest 
method and was consistent with the Constitution, 

Mr. VANDENBERG,. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, the Senator says he does not know 
whether Doctor Hill has come around to the major-fractions 
method idea or not; but just before that the Senator said that 
he and all the others were now together ; that he had settled this 
great battle between the experts. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Has the Senator finished his oration? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I have finished. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I was saying that Doc- 
tor Steuart, the Director of the Census, indorses the language 
of the bill at the point where it provides for methods, being the 
first time, I believe, that he has ever indorsed any bill. I re- 
peat to my genial friend across the aisle that Doctor Hill, the 
scientific expert assistant in the Bureau of the Cemsas who 
does believe in equal proportions as a primary mathematical 
preference, indorses the language proposed in this bill for a 
ministerial apportionment. 

Mr. HARRISON. But may I ask the Senator—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Let me finish my reply, and I shall then 
be glad to yield to my friend. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was merely going to say that this bill ex- 
pressly names major fractions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I beg the Senator’s pardon; it does not 
name major fractions. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. The bill reads: 


By apportioning the existing number of Representatives among the 
several States according to the respective numbers of the several States 
as ascertained under such census, by the method used in the last pre- 
ceding apportionment— 


Which was the major-fractions method. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator through? 

Mr, HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator might also read the other 
portion of the bill, which gives that particular method no 
validity and no authority whatever except in the event that 
Congress fails or refuses to do its own independent duty in 
1930. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; if that Congress in about—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. If that Congress in about 60 or 75 days, 
in the rush of other business, can not consider the matter prop- 
erly, then that method becomes the law by operation of law. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in addition to Doctor 
Steuart and Doctor Hill, the advisory council of the Census 
Bureau indorses the language proposed in this bill. I am 
nuw referring to Prof. Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell; Prof. 
George E. Burnett, of Johns Hopkins University; Prof. Rob- 
ert E. Chaddock, of Columbia; Prof. W. I. King, of New York 
University; and Prof. George F. Warren, of Cornell. This 
complete committee—and that is its entire membership—met 
in Washington on April 13, 1929, and unanimously recommended 
the phraseology of the pending bill. That is not all. Three 
of the surviving members of the advisory committee of 1921— 
which was the last previous committee rendering a decision 
of kindred sort—joined in recommending the language of the 
bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Michigan a question? ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And now I am quoting Prof. Carroll 
W. Doten, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia; and Prof. Wesley C. 
Mitchell, of Columbia. Now I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said that three of those who 
signed this statement were members of the advisory committee 
which reported to Congress in 1921? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Three of the surviving members. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Those three surviving members in 
that report in 1921 praised and approved the equal-proportions 
method as a preferential method over the major-fractions 
method, did they not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is entirely correct; but, Mr. 
President, regardless of whether these experts believe in equal 
proportions or major fractions, they unite in agreeing that a 
ministerial act of this character:should accommodate itself to 
the serial decisions of Congress,in these: concerns of detail, and 
they bury their differences over formule for the sake of a united 
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recommendation that this measure as drawn shall become the 
law of the land. 

Mr. President, I think that covers, perhaps superficially, and 
yet, I hope, with sufficient explanation, the general philosophy 
and purpose which the authors of this bill, the Members of the 
House of Representatives who previously have approved it, 
and the Commerce Committee of the Senate, which has ap- 
proved it, have had in mind in urging once more that the 
Senate confront its constitutional duty. 

So this issue, a fundamental issue, again knocks for admis- 
sion to the Senate’s conscience. I hope that the improved and 
pending proposal speedily may arm the Government with this 
needed power to face emergencies. Its failure could involve 
portentous consequences; its success will encourage a sadly 
needed renaissance in constitutional fidelity. We can not ignore 
the power of our own example. When those in high places 
spurn one part of the Constitution it can not be a matter of 
surprise if their example encourages men in other places to 
spurn other parts of the same Constitution. 

I take a sentence from a brilliant address of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH] on February 18 last. 
I quote: 


If those who make the law live in violation of the law, the ax 
already has been laid at the root of the tree of representative gov- 
ernment, 


With greatest pertinence that eloquent apostrophe can address 
itself to the pending problem. The root of the tree of repre 
sentative government is the constitutional guaranty of equal 
rights in the Congress, which makes the law, and in the Execu- 
tive, who administers it. Apportionment controls both. The 
ax is indeed laid at the root of the tree when apportionment is 
tortured. 

I take also a cogent sentence from the inaugural address of 
the new President of the United States. 

Our whole system— 

Said Mr. Hoover— 


Our whole system of self-government will crumble if officials eleet what 
laws they will enforce. 


Self-government crumbles, Mr. President, in its very vitals 


if the representative structure falls out of plumb, and the 
tragedy is doubly appalling if its sworn watchmen in public 
life neglect or ignore needful corrections in prudent time. I 
pray that this bill may pass. The census is important; the 
constitutional use of the census is still more infinitely im- 


portant. To those who still look doubtfully upon this proposal 
I recommend the warning address in our constitutional begin- 
nings to the critics who opposed the great charter itself: 


It is a matter— 


I am again quoting from the Federalist papers— 


It is a matter of both wonder and regret that those who raise so 
many objections against the new Constitution should never call to mind 
the defects of that which is to be exchanged for it. 


If there be defects in this proposal to provide for appor- 
tionment in each decennium hereafter, Mr. President, I beg 
of the Senate to remind itself of the alternative. It is idle 
simply to answer again and again that the problem should be 
left to congressional free will. Congressional free will upon this 
score has had paralysis for nearly a decade. There is no war- 
rant that to-morrow’s congressional inclination will be more 
scrupulous. No Senator will undertake to deny that a per- 
petuation of existing injustice may jeopardize the institutions of 
the Republic. We propose by the pending legislation to save 
all such contingencies. That is the sum total of its objective. 
It is a congressional formula for constitutional good faith. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I inquire of the Senator when the last 
apportionment measure was passed by the State of Michigan? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I can not give the Senator the specific 
date, but I can say to him that it was infinitely longer ago 
than it should have been. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the Senator tell us whether it was 40 
years ago or 2 or 3 years ago? : 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should think it was probably 15 
years ago. I hazard a guess. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator tell us now, as a Senator 
from Michigan, that it has been 15 or 20 years since there was 
an apportionment in Michigan? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it was 10 years ago, Mr. Presi- 


dent. 


Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator thinks again, perhaps, he 
will get it down to five years. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am giving the Senator my best recol- 
lection, assuming that he is asking the question in good faith. 

Mr. HARRISON. Iam. I really thought it was quite recent 
from the enthusiasm which the Senator is putting forth in be- 
half of the pending measure. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I tell the Senator why there has 
not been a recent apportionment? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it would be interesting to us to 
hear the story. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. 

Mr. HARRISON. And I wish the Senator would tell us 
something of the editorials that he has written in his newspaper 
with reference to apportionment in Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be delighted to do both. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I prefer to answer the Senator from 
Mississippi first and then I will be glad to yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

There has been in the Legislature of the State of Michigan, 
Mr. President, a perfectly frank unwillingness to do its con- 
stitutional duty within the State; there is no question what- 
ever about that. But there has not been a time during the 
last eight years when the Michigan Legislature could relieve 
the Commonwealth of Michigan from the incubus and the in- 
justice and the inequity put upon it by the failure of Congress 
to do its duty. So far as the participation of the junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan in those debates in Michigan is concerned, 
the Senator from Mississippi will find not one word from me 
in which I have not always insisted that the State Senate of 
Michigan should be apportioned precisely on the theory of the 
Senate under the Federal system and that the House of Repre- 
sentatives should absolutely reflect population equities. 

I now yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I have admired the Senator’s 
enthusiasm as well as his sincerity upon this question; and I 
have been somewhat disappointed that he has not insisted more 
definitely that the taking of the census is quite as important as 
the matter of apportionment. Is it not the Senator’s view that 
the census should be taken in an unbiased and impartial man- 
ner, and that the agency which does the enumerating should be 
free from any political influence or control? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should think that would be a fine 
objective; yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if there is no Senator who 
wishes to engage in general debate—— 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I wish to inquire if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia desires to move for a recess? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I was going to ask, if there is no desire 
to engage in general debate upon the bill, that we proceed to 
the consideration of the amendments that are pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I-say to the Senator from California 
that the question asked of the Senator from Michigan by the 
Senator from New York interests me very much; and I should 
like to ask the Senator from Michigan a question, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield for that purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator from Michigan 
whether, in his judgment, this bill does just what was sug- 
gested by the question of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In my judgment it does it as nearly as 
it is humanly possible to do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that I think the Senator from New York was indicating an 
amendment that he has by which the appointment of the super- 
visors, enumerators, and other employees should be placed under 
civil service. Am I not right, may I ask the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes; the Senator is right. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. A perfectly appropriate matter of argument 
here; and for that reason I was suggesting, unless the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin desires to proceed with some discussion, 
a perfectly appropriate amendment, that ought to be presented 
as fully as it can be presented to the Senate for its deter- 
mination of that subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I further interrupt, and inquire of the 
Senator from New York whether he agrees with the Senator 
from Michigan that this bill does provide for taking the census 
in the manner that he has indicated by the answer to his ques- 
tion? Is the Senator from New York in agreement with the 
Senator from Michigan on that? 

Mr. WAGNER. No; I am quite in disagreement with the 
Senator upon that subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then it seems that there isa controversy as 
to whether this bill does provide for taking the census in the 
manner indicated by the question. 

Mr. WAGNER. It does quite the contrary. A moment ago 
I sought the opportunity to answer the Senator’s question; but 
the bill which is now pending goes farther than any census bill 
in recent years in making very certain that the field appoint- 
ments are made without reference to civil service, because while 
heretofore the matter of the appointment of such persons has 
not been provided for in the legislation as to whether it was to 
be under the civil service law or without the civil service law, 
here, to make certain that no contention could be made that 
these field employees are to be appointed under civil service, 
there is a provision in the bill that all of these field appoint- 
ments, 100,000 of them, are to be made’ without reference to 
civil service. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say that it seems to me 
that some provision of that kind on this bill, which is supposed 
to be a permanent law instead of a temporary one applying 
only to one census, is extremely important. From the question 
that the Senator from New ¥ork asked I suppose it is his object 
to try to put into permanent law a method of taking the census 
that will be free from political, or particularly partisan political, 
influences of any kind, If that is his object, I should like to 
volunteer to the Senator my. weak assistance to try to carry. it 
out. I am in entire sympathy with the proposition, more so on 
this kind of a bill than I would be on a bill that provided only 
for one census. But if this bill does not now properly safe- 
guard the taking of the census and keeping it out of politics, 
and does not provide for a method by which we shall take 
100,000 appointments off the political pie counter, we ought, 
before we pass it, to see that it does safeguard the law in that 
respect. 

Most of the discussion so far has been upon another point in 
the bill; and I hope the Senator from New York, if he is con- 
templating an amendment that will bring about a better safe- 
guard than now exists, will not be led astray by the more 
popular debate that may take place on some other points in the 
bill, because it seems to me he has taken hold of a vital propo- 
sition. I should like to see him succeed. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I assure the Senator that I 
am not going to be misled. So far as offering the amendment 
is concerned, I have it all prepared, ready to be offered. I did 
not even discuss the question with the Senator from Nebraska, 
because I know his advanced and progressive views on matters 
of government, and I knew that his support would come to this 
legislation without any solicitation on my part. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from New York and to the Senator from Nebraska that I rose 
for the purpose of having the bill taken up now, and the amend- 
ments as they are reached in their appropriate course considered 
by the Senate; and of course the amendment of the Senator 
from New York in its due course, either immediately or at any 
time that he may desire, will be considered, and considered 
exactly as he or the Senator from Nebraska may desire. I 
recognize its importance; but I want it discussed, and it will 
be discussed upon the floor here, and the facts presented in 
respect to it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; but I desire to say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that I understand that the Senator from Wisconsin 
desires to proceed with an argument, and I was going to yield 
until he could make his remarks. 

Mr. BLAINE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 

moment? 

Mr. BLAINE. 





Yes. 


Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Mr. HARRISON. 


The Senator will state it. 
What is the pending amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. SACKETT] 
in line 15, page 16, after the word “ State.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit 
me to ask the Senator from Kentucky a question? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would the Senator from Kentucky object 
to withdrawing his amendment temporarily, so that the pend- 
ing amendment and the first one would be the one that we 
think goes to the very heart of this proposition—namely, the 
one that strikes out the last provision of the bill, delegating to 
the President of the United States the power to nrake this 
apportionment ? 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I have no objection to withdrawing the 
amendment. temporarily, for another reason also, The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr, Tyson] wishes to be heard on the amend- 
ment, and he is away from the city. With the consent of the 
Senator in charge of the bill, I will withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. So far as I am concerned, there is no 
objection in regard to the order in which amendments ‘may be 


‘taken up;°but may I say 





Mr. HARRISON. Let us let this amendment be pending, 
then. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I say that there are a half a dozen 
amendments exactly like that of the Senator fronr Kentucky, 
and we will pass them all by if it is his desire. 

Mr. SACKETT. I did not want to lose the precedence which 
my amendment has in that class of amendments. 

Mr: JOHNSON. The prestige that comes to the Senator from 
Kentueky from his anrendment we will readily accord him, — It 
shall be the. Senator’s amendment that will be considered. 

Mr. SACKETT.: It has already been pending, and I want it 
to be considered again. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There are 16 others like it, sir. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
offer the amendment to which the, Senator from Mississippi 
refers, and which has already been printed? 

Mr. TOHNSON. I do not know what the Senator is re- 
ferring to. 

Mr. BLACK. This is the amendment to which the Senator 
from Mississippi refers, which I desire to offer and have 
pending. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Let it be offered then; all right. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, may I 
ask consideration of three simple amendments which I have 
offered and which are printed, simply for the reason that I 
expect to be called out of the city, and may not be here 
to-morrow, when they would otherwise conre up? I think they 
ean be disposed of in a very few minutes, if there is no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. What are the amendments? 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I inquire of the Senator if they are any 
other amendments than those that relate solely to the penal 
clauses, and that minimize the punishments that are inflicted? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; those are the only ones. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HARRISON. Let the amendments be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
stated. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I send the amendments to the desk. 

The LegisLATiveE CLERK. On page 9, line 15, after the word 
“ questions,” strike out the remainder of the line. 

Also, on page 9, line 17, strike out the numerals “$500” and 
insert “ $100.” 

Also, on page 9, line 18, strike out “one year” and insert 
“60 days.” 

Also, on page 9, line 18, after the word “ both,” strike out the 
period and insert a comma and the following: 

And any such person who shall willfully give answ:rs that are false 
shall be fined not exceeding $500, or be imprisoned not exceeding one 
year, or both. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Colorado that if these amendments are such as I apprehend 
them to be—that is, first, a reduction of the penalty from $500 
to $100, a reduction of the imprisonment from 1 year to 60 days, 
and a transposition of the offense of willfuily giving false an- 
swers—if those, and those ‘alone, constitute the amendments, 
personally, I have no objection to them. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I say that the only purpose of the 
amendments is to distinguish between the man who neglects to 
answer a question and one who willfully gives a false answer 
to a question. I do not propose any reduction of the penalty as 
written in the bill for one who gives false information know- 
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ingly; but in the ease where one innocently gives information 
that may be proved incorrect, the penalty of $100 or 60 days’ 
imprisonment would seem to me to be ample. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean to say that the man 
who gives misinformation innocently shall be punished? 

Mr. PHIPPS. If he refuses to give it, he is punished. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is different from the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If he neglects to give it 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator used the word “innocently.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; the language is “shall refuse or will- 
fully neglect.” 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a different thing from innocently giv- 
ing misinformation. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I understand the Senator in charge of the bill 
to state that he has no objection to the amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON. So far as I am personally concerned, I have 
none. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I really wanted to say 
something with reference to these amendments, It will not 
take very long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. He was standing 
back of me, and I did not understand that he had obtained the 
floor when I asked for permission to have these amendments 
considered at the present time. I did not want to interfere 
with his remarks. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, my impression is that some of 
these amendments have not received the consideration to which 
they are entitled. I think it is rather late in the afternoon to 
undertake to perfect these amendments; and I suggest that 
they go over until the time fixed for the limited debate upon the 
bill and the amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will permit 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, if the Senator refuses to yield, 
of course, I must submit. 


Mr. HARRISON. I want to make one observation. It does 


seem to me that these are the most logical and appropriate 
amendments which have been offered to the bill, because it is 
proposed that we give great authority to the President and to 
the Secretary of Commerce to scale down figures and to en- 


rage the boosting of figures, in various communities. So it 

is natural that those who direct this legislation should want to 
cut in half the pillars that are to be opposed to such fraud and 
corruption and might be practiced under this legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Has the Senator concluded? 

Mr. HARRISON. I wanted to say a few more things, but 
for the present 

Mr. JOHNSON. I simply want to say that that kind of 
poppycock is not going to interfere with the consideration of 
this bill in the slightest degree. The amendments were pre- 
sented by the Senator from Colorado. Personally, I do not care 
a thing about them, and, so far as I am concerned, I accept them. 
But we are going to proceed with the consideration of this bill, 
and we are going to proceed in as orderly a fashion as we can, 
and we shall go ahead as well as we can. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin desires to present a matter and to make some re- 
marks, very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Did the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield for the offering of these amendments? 


OPEN EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, early in the session to-day, out 
of consideration for the time of the Senate, I asked unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a certain newspaper item. 
I do not want to interrupt the consideration of the pending re- 
apportionment bill, but to those Members who are so very de- 
termined that our Government should operate in secret, behind 
closed doors, I suggest, with all due consideration for their 
feelings, that it is up to them to enforce the rule of secrecy. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BLAINE. Not at present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I will yield to the Senator very shortly. 

We hear a great deal about law enforcement in these days, 
yet legislatures and Congresses continue regularly to write upon 
the statute books more laws, more rules, more regulations, and 

‘ when they are so written, those in whose hands the enforce 
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| ment rests continue to permit those same laws, those same rules, 


and those sume regulations to be winked at. So it is with 
those who are determined to keep this Government under the 
cloak of secrecy. 

There is a rule as a result of which it is alleged no Senator 
has a right to give information respecting that which transpires 
in the executive sessions of the Senate. That which is denied 
to Members of the Senate is apparently permitted to outsiders, 
and the Senators who stand for that rule have been twice chal- 
lenged to enforce the rule which they regard so sacred, chal- 
lenged in this Chamber on the occasion of the confirmation of 
the nomination of Mr. West, challenged here to-day by the public 
press, and on both of the occasions there has been published and 
broadcasted what purports to be information regarding the 
executive sessions of the Senate. 

Whether or not the information so published is correct or not 
is not for me to say, because if I should so suggest then I 
might subject myself to the rigors of this rule, which the Sena- 
tors who favor the rule by their silence refuse to enforce. 

It appears to me perfectly ridiculous to undertake to enforce 
this rule of secrecy. It has not been done; it can not be done. 
Far better, therefore, that it should be wiped out of the rules 
of the Senate, else this body will be held in seorn, disdain, 
and contempt by the people of America, who believe their 
Government should function in the open and not in silence. 

Mr. President, darkness begets secrecy, secrecy begets dark- 
ness, and it is in the dark corners of secrecy that crimes and 
offenses against the Government are perpetrated. That is 
charged in connection with the income tax law. I have no 
doubt but what it might be found in connection with the secret 
archives of the State Department. Wherever secrecy reigns 
there is opportunity for the vile, festering sore of corruption 
and debauchery. 

I have been taught that this was a Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. This Government is the 
people’s Government. If any department of this Government 
or any branch of this Government operates in secret and behind 
closed doors, then the Government ceases to be a Goverment 
of the people or by the people. 

Mr. President, I propose here this afternoon to accomplish 
what I think ought to have been granted by unanimous consent 
this morning. : 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BriNeHam] objected to 
permitting insertion in the Recorp of the newspaper report on 
the Roll Call of Senate on Lenroot Revealed, that being the 
title of the news item as published in the Washington Post. I 
did not want to continue to interrupt the Senator from Nebraska, 
who had the floor and who was discussing the very important 
question of the control of the public conscience through the con- 
trol of the public press by the great power interests of this 
country. Therefore I could not pursue my request beyond the 
mere making of it. I am sorry the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BrneHam] is not present. Perhaps he objected to having 
the news item printed in the Recorp because of its source. 
Perhaps he objected, for aught I know, on the ground that it 
was contained in the Washington Post. I therefore desire to go 
to another source for a newspaper report on the same subject. 
I could go to the Washington Times, as I understand the same 
report was published in that paper. I choose, however, to go 
to the News, published in Washington, D. C., dated May 21, 
1929, and read to the Senate the report appearing in it. I do 
not vouch for its accuracy; I do not vouch for any part of the 
report; but the people of this country are entitled to know 
that which the newspapers seem to be privileged to publish 
but which we, in our places here, are not privileged to affirm 
or deny. 

It has been stated that perhaps this report is in error. I 
neither affirm nor deny any such suggestion. I can not, because 
I am not privileged to report any information regarding an 
executive session as coming from that session. But if the 
report is in error, then introducing this report into the Recorp 
will give the membership of this body an opportunity to set 
themselves right if they choose so to do. 

I have no doubt but that the country may believe this report 
true, this roll call to be correct. The constituencies of the re- 
spective Senators may so regard it. If there is error, the 
Senator against whom the error is committed ought to have the 
right to point out the error, and I shall give such Senators that 
opportunity. 

Reading from the News of the date which I have suggested, 
there is printed across the head of the issue I hold in my hand 
these words: 


Secret Senate roll call on Lenroot revealed. 
Then turning to column 1, page 1, I will read the report: 
Senate secret yote on Lenroot revealed. Nine Democrats bolt—— 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yicld to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLAINE. I choose not to yield at this time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED. In Rule XXXVI, paragraph 4, it is stated that— 

Any Senator or officer of the Senate who shall disclose the secret or 
contidential business or proceedings of the Senate shall be liable, if a 
Senator, to suffer expulsion from the body. 


In Rule XXXVIII, proceedings on nominations, it is said 
that— 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated, alse ali votes upon any nomination, shall be kept 
a secret, 

In Ruje XIX, paragraph 4, it is stated that— 

If any Senator, in speaking or otherwise, transgress the rules of the 
Senate, the Presiding Officer shall, or any Senator may, call him to 
order; and when a Senator shall be called to order he shall sit down, 
and not proceed without leave of the Senate. 


I cali the Senator from Wisconsin to order in that he is vio- 
lating the rule which prescribes that votes upon any nomination 
shall be kept a secret. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin will 
take his seat until the Chair rules. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the Senator from Wisconsin has not said anything that has been 
subject to a point of order up to this time. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Wisconsin has stated that 
nine Democrats voted in a certain way, and on that I called the 
Senator to order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule if the 
Senator from Wisconsin will take his seat. 

Mr. BLAINE. I submit to the jurisdiction of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule. 
Senator from Wisconsin will take his seat. 

This question was raised while the late Senator Cummins was 
President pro teinpore of the Senate. When the point was first 
raised he sustained the point of order. A day or two later he 
voluntarily took up the question and stated that he had mate a 
mistake in his former ruling and held that the Senator had a 
right to read the record. The Chair overrules the point of order, 

Mr. REED. I appeal from the decision of the Chair, and J 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glenn 
Bingham Goldsborough 
Black Hale 

Biaine 
Rlease 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 

Fess 
Fietcher 


The 


Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hattield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
Frazier McMaster Smith 

George McNary Smoot 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, for the information of those Sena- 
tors who were not in the Chamber before the quorum was called, 
may I state what is the situation. The junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] had commenced to read a newspaper 
article purporting to describe the vote of the Senate upon the 
confirmation of Mr. Lenroot for a place on the bench. The 
Senator prefaced his remarks by saying that he neither vouched 
for nor disavowed the accuracy of the statement, but in sub- 
stance he stated that he was reading it for the information of 
the ecuntry, and so that any Senator who thought he was in- 
correctly reported might publicly state that he was incorrectly 
reported. The Senator then went on to begin to read the article, 
and he read a part of the statement, “ Nine Democrats vote to 
aid G. O. P. put over Hoover man.” At that point I called him 
to order under Rule XIX. The Chair did not sustain the point 
of order, but ruled that the Senator was proceeding in order, 
and from that ruling of the Chair I appealed. That is the pres- 
ent status of the matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


we 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Suppose an article like that were printed in 
the daily papers and it clearly misrepresented Senators as to 
what occurred, and a Senator desired to call attention to it and 
to read it in this body and comment on it, would he be in 
order? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Wisconsin did not call atten- 
tion to it for the purpose of contradicting it. The Senator 
called attention to it for the purpose of informing the country, 
and so stated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
the Recorp. 

Mr. REED. Precisely. 

Mr. HEFLIN. After it had already been printed in the 
public press. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator, by reading it into the Recorp 
brings it to the attention of a single person who did not see it 
in the paper, in my judgment he violates the rule against 
secrecy. 

Mr. HEFLIN. One or two Senators have already stated that 
it is incorrect. Would not that give the opportunity to every 
Senator, if he wanted to do so, to state wherein it was correct? 
I think it is already the rule—if it is not it soon will be—that 
any Senator can tell how he himself voted on any of these 
questions so his constituents may know. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this debate is all out of 
order. I do not think the subject is one for debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the.rule the appeal is de- 
batable, and the Chair thinks Senators have the right to state 
their views. However, the Chair desires to read, before the 
vote, his reasons for overruling the point of order. 

Mr. REED. The debate can be stopped if any Senator wishes 
by moving to lay my appeal on the table. I have no disposition 
to protract it. I merely wish to say a few words, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I say to the Senator that I do not think 
the gravamen of the offense is heading what the newspaper 
said. Personally I do not care. I am not saying whether I 
am accurately or inaccurately reported. It makes no difference 
to me. 

Mr. REED. The Senator knows I do not care either. I am 
willing to tell my vote from the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that, but what I started to say is 
this: I know that somebody, either a Member of the Senate or 
an employee, gives out the information, I know, therefore, that 
we are pretending to transact confidential business while some- 
body for a consideration is peddling it to somebody who is will- 
ing to buy that sort of information. That is all I complain 
about. I wish the Senate would abolish the rule, because I 
want to take away from that individual the market for his own 
dishonor and I want to take away from those who want to buy 
stolen goods the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. REBD. Precisely. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is all I care about. The Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] is always introducing resolutions to 
amend the rule, but never seeks a vote on them. I wish those 
in control of the Senate who have the authority would amend 
the rule. There is not any reason why it should not be amended 
so as to let the people know not how Senators vote, because that 
is not informative, but why they vote as they do. That is the 
information that ought to be given to the country. It does not 
make any difference what interpretation I may put upon a fact, 
that does not enlighten anybody; but if the facts back of what 
moved me to act were known, it might be enlightening. There- 
fore we ought to abolish the rule of secrecy. When a nomina- 
tion comes before the Senate let the country know what the 
facts are. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not entirely agree with the 
Senator’s conclusion, but he has certainly put his finger on the 
sore spot. It is against the rules of the Senate to tell what 
happens in executive session. Those rules are law so far as we 
are concerned, There is some hypocrite here who prattles out 
loud about law enforcement and in secrecy does what he dare 
not do publicly and gives out information. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to take away the market for that 
sort of goods; I want to remove the temptation from somebody 
who was born without honor, by abolishing the rule of secrecy 
so that he will have no occasion to display what sort of a man 
he happens to be. 


But the Senator was going to read it into 
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Mr. REED. Furthermore, I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that this list of names is not unaccompanied by a 
statement of the debate, and the same man who is without 
honor in divulging the names also divulges only what he wants 
the newspapers to print about the reasons for the votes which 
he says were cast. He is wholly unfair to his brother Senators, 
if he be a Senator, and he is wholly disloyal to the Senate which 
employs him, if he be one of our employees. If we can find out 
who he is 

Mr. CARAWAY. That should be done. 

Mr. REED. And, in my judgment, we can, and we ought to 
try, then I for one am in favor of enforcing the rule of the 
Senate that provides for dismissal, if he be an employee, or of 
expulsion, if he be a Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. Why does not the Senator from Pennsylvania 
offer a resolution to bring about an investigation to find out 
who it is who has divulged this information? Why has not that 
been done heretofore? I am in favor of open sessions, but I 
should be delighted to vote for such a resolution. 

Mr. REED. The Senator will be interested and glad to know 
that a meeting of the Committee on Rules has been called to 
inquire into this matter to-morrow afternoon at 1 o’clock, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why is it that the Rules Committee is call- 
ing a meeting to investigate this matter when some time ago 
a roll call of Senators purporting to be in executive session was 
published but nothing was done about it? 

Mr. REED. I do not remember why nothing was done 
about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
be investigated. 

Mr. REED. I agree with the Senator that any case of this 
sort ought to be investigated and run down so far as we can run 
it down. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator an- 
other question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr, REED. I do not yield for the moment. We all know, 
to face the facts, that the newspapers flaunt the rule of secrecy 
and brag about it. A couple of years ago I introduced a resolu- 
tion to deny the privileges of the press gallery to any newspaper 
man who conspired with some traitor in the Chamber to divulge 
information against the rules of the Senate, and I was made 
the butt of a considerable amount of ridicule among the news- 
paper paragraphers who have the privilege of attacking without 
responsibility. That does not matter in the least; they will do 
it again to-morrow. 

However, I want to call the attention to the fact that there is 
a particular offense in this case, because Mr. Mallon who 

aunts his name at the head of this article, the discoverer of 
this roll call, is one of the four reporters, as I understand, who 
have the courtesy of the Senate in that he is permitted to come 
on the floor of the Senate itself. Yet, enjoying that uncommon 
privilege, he puts his name at the head of this article in defiance 
of the rules of the body whose guest he is when he comes on this 
floor. 

Mr. GLENN and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield first to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. GLENN. Can the Senator inform us whether he is the 
same newspaper correspondent who ended the World War 24 
hours in advance of the armistice or whether he represents the 
press organization which did that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. I do not know; I can not answer the Senator’s 
question. I was not here at that time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to ask the Senator if he thinks that a 
Senator has the right to state how he voted on a particular mat- 
ter, such as the confirmation of a nomination for public office 
of the United States? Has he a right to tell his constituents 
how he voted? 


It seems to me that both cases ought to 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, the rule says that all votes—and 
that includes each Senator’s—shall be kept secret. I never have 
had any doubt about that being the meaning of the rule, al- 
— I have often wanted to be able to announce my own 
vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator thinks, then, if a Senator is a 
candidate for reelection, and is accused of voting for the con- 
firmation of some man when he voted to the contrary he is not 
at liberty to tell his constitutents how he voted? 

Mr. REED. In my judgment he is not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, Mr. President, I am in favor of abolish- 
ing that rule. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is the way to correct the evil. 
If the rule is wrong, let us change the rule, but let us not abro- 
gate it by sneaking to some newspaper reporter in secrecy and 
divulging information of what happened in executive session. 
We hear about the crime of secrecy, but how about the Senator 
who in secret divulges what he is in honor bound not to divulge? 
How about the Senator who in secret tells a reporter in whispers 
his idea of what transpired in debate in executive session? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to inquire of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania if his remarks are applicable to a specific Senator? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, they are applicable to that Sena- 
tor who gives out this secret information. I would to heaven 
that I knew who he is, but I do not. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator suggest that in requesting 
to have the roll call as published in the newspaper printed in 
the Recorp I am giving out any secret information that I 
obtained? 

Mr. REED. I do not suggest that the Senator from Wisconsin 
is the person who gave the information to the newspaper man; 
I do not mean to intimate that even indirectly; but I do say 
that to read the newspaper statement for the information of the 
country is a violation of the Senate’s rules. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Rule XX of the rules of the Senate pro- 
vides, among other things: 


* * * and every appeal therefrom— 


Namely, from the ruling of the Chair— 
shall be decided at once, and without debate. 


I make the point of order that debate is out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That rule does not apply to this 
ease. The Chair holds that the question is debatable and the 
appeal is debatable. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator gave the name of Mr. Mallon. As 
I understand, however, other newspapers, including the Wash- 
ington Times, had articles along the same or similar lines and 
to the same purport. So did the Washington Star, but the 
articles were not by the same reporter. So evidently the whole 
responsibility should not be charged to one newspaper man. 

Mr. REED. I have seen such an article in only two news- 
papers. One was the Washington Post and the other was the 
Washington Daily News, a tabloid newspaper, and both of those 
articles bore Mr. Mallon’s name. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think the Senator will find the article in the 
Washington Times was by some one else. 

Mr. REED. If that was by somebody else, then my remarks 
should include him. The point I wish to make is that it is high 
time the Senate took a self-respecting position in its attitude 
toward the newspapers that flaunt its rules. I do not see any 
particular reason why we should be afraid to enforce our rules 
against them, and I hope we will do so. If we are afraid, then 
there is not much use in having rules. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. If we 
against ourselves, we 
newspapers. 

Mr. REED. I think that is true, but we all know that 
if any one of the newspaper reporters is called on to testify 
before a committee as to the sources of his information, then, 
in accordance with the so-called ethics of that so-called pro- 


rules 
the 


ean succeed in enforcing the 
will not have any trouble with 
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fession, he will decline to say where he got his information, 
and I for one—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I will yield at the end of the sentence. I 
for one would enforce the proceedings against him that are 
appropriate for a contempt of the Senate. I think if we would 
show a little determination we would find out where the leak 
is. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, apropos of the question which 
the Senator from Idaho asked and which also has been asked 
in substance by the Senator from Alabama and the answer of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, I want to preface my question 
by a statement of just a sentence. I entirely agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that, under the rules of the Senate, 
no Senator has a right to state how he voted either here or 
anywhere else, neither in Washington nor at home. Regardless 
of how he may be attacked, how wrongful may be any charge 
against him, he must remain silent. I agree with the Senator 
as to that. Now, the question is this: Has not the Senator 
heard on the floor of the Senate repeated announcements by 
Senators that they would tell whenever they saw fit, and that 
they had done it in the past, just how they voted on any ques- 
tion; that they would conceal no vote from their constituents? 

Mr. REED. Since I have come to the Senate I have known, 
I think every one of its rules to be broken, and broken fla- 
grantly, and that rule among them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted that statement to go in the Recorp, 
because there are Senators who in good faith have obeyed and 
followed the rules and suffered from it, and yet they hear 
other Senators who have been here longer than I have been 
openly say to the Senate, right in its teeth, that they reserve 
the right to tell anybody how they voted. 

Mr. REED. I have heard that; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. With the understanding that a large number 
of Senators claim that right, and that the Senate has no right 
by rule to circumscribe their privilege and their right to do 
that, how can we get away from the proposition, if some Sena- 
tors claim that right and exercise it, that it should be claimed 
and exercised by all Senators? 

Mr. REED. Whether they exercise it or not I have no means 
of knowing. I have heard them claim the right, but I have 
never known them to exercise it. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I sield next to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The question here is as to a violation of 
the rules by the effort made by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
What he is proceeding to do is to read from an article published 
in a newspaper without saying it is true or saying it is false, 
without specifying what is true or what is false. Is that di- 
vulging any secret on his part of what occurred in executive 
session? He is merely trying to put in the Recorp what some 
newspaper reporter has stated. 

Mr, REED. Precisely. Rising in his place in the Senate he 
is repeating publicly a statement of fact by another man on a 
matter which is supposed to remain secret, and he says he is 
doing it for the information of the country, and he begins with 
the statement that nine Democrats bolted to yote for Lenroot. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. How can any sane person con- 
strue that except as an intimation that the statements in the 
newspaper article are substantially correct, or otherwise the 
Senator would not make them, even if he does not formally 
youch for their accuracy? 

I now yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think the Senator is reading from some 
other newspaper than the one I was reading from. 

Mr. REED. I was reading from the Washington Daily News. 
If the Senator will lend me the paper, I shall be glad to read 
from his copy. 

Mr. BLAINE. 


Then the Senator was divulging information 
in regard to the executive session which I had not suggested. 
[Laughter. ] 
Mr. REED. 
Democrats bolting? 


What was it that the Senator read about the 


Mr. BLAINE. 
article entitled: 
Senate’s secret vote on Lenroot revealed. Nine Democrats bolt. 


Mr. REED. Well, that is what I read, is it not? 
Mr. BLAINE. The Senator said “ bolted to vote for Lenroot.” 


I said this: I was proceeding to read an 
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Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me to read from his 
paper? 

Mr, BLAINE. I have read it all. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is not the Senator from Pennsylvania out of 
order because he said the nine Democrats voted for Lenroot? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has held that the arti- 
cle may be read, so the Chair thinks the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania is in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, is the Senator from 
Pennsylvania in order if he reads something that is not in the 
article? 

Mr. REED. If it so happens that I read the concluding words 
of the sentence, it was quite unintentional. I had understood 
the Senator—but what is the use of quibbling over that? 

I am not going to take any more of the Senate’s time. If 
a majority of the Senate wish to enforce this rule about secrecy, 
then, in justice to the dignity of the Senate, let us do so. Ifa 
majority of the Senate do not approve of the rule, then let us, 
in a dignified way, change the rule, I think 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED. At the end of the sentence. I think we stultify 
ourselves in maintaining a rule which is flouted in secret and 
ignored publicly. That is my position, and that is why I think 
the action of the Senator in reading this article is a violation 
of the rule against secrecy, and it is our duty, however unpleas- 
ant it may be and however it may expose us to newspaper 
ridicule, to sustain the appeal and uphold the rule. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON, I agree with what the Senator says with 
reference to upholding the rule; but he is taking an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, and, whatever the vote may be, 
the country will construe it one way or the other. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. It does not truly reflect the sentiment of 
the Senate here with reference to that question. I expect to 
vote to sustain the Chair, because the Chair heretofore has 
ruled that a Senator has the right to read from a newspaper 
what happened in executive session. 

Mr. REED. Ah! I thank the Senator for reminding me of 
that ruling. It is true that when the late Senator Cummins 
was President pro tempore of the Senate he ruled both ways. 
First, he ruled that to read a newspaper account of this sort 
under these circumstances was a violation of the rule; then, 
after a couple of days’ meditation and prayer upon the subject, 
he ruled the contrary. So, for whatever value that precedent 
has, the Senate has it before it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. If we were going to have an investigation 
of this matter to ascertain whether a Senator or an employee 
gave out this information or whether it was a guess on the 
part of the newspapers, we would have to preface the resolution 
with— 


Whereas so-and-so has been stated and printed in the papers. 


Would the Senator hold that it was contrary to the rules 
to state that when he asked for a special investigation? 

Mr. REED. We will tackle this case now and the moot 
case later, 

Mr. SWANSON. But, as I understand, the Senator’s position 
is that we can not read from the papers anything that apper- 
tains to an executive session. It seems to me that we could 
not have an investigation unless we were to have a resolution 
stating that the newspapers state so and so, give such and such 
information, state such and such facts, and ask to have the 
matter investigated. Would that be subject to a point of order? 

Mr. REED. We can write a resolution without a “ whereas.” 

Mr. SWANSON. But we have to state what we want to 
investigate, whether this occurred or not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, just one word. 

If the Chair is overruled, this body is denied the right to do 
what the public has done to-day all over the country—to read 
this article. This body is not permitted to read and comment 
on a thing which attacks the body itself and purports to give a 
vote which was taken in secret executive session. 
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Of course the Chair is right. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Buatne] is involved. He could rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege and read it if he wanted to; and if we overrule 
the Chair we in effect say to the Senate and the country that 
no Senator can even make reference to a secret executive ses- 
sion. His hands are tied, his lips are sealed, and nobody is to 
know what he does behind closed doors. 

I do not want to be tied so that I can not tell the people of 
my State how I vote on every question, in secret session and 
out of it; and the sooner the Senate abandons that practice and 
tells the people of the States how its Members vote on all ques- 
tions the better it will be for this Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the real question before the 
Senate is not whether we ought to have this rule or whether we 
ought not to have it. The Senate ought not to vote on this 
appeal on the basis of their belief or disbelief in the propriety 
of the rule. It must be conceded that we have the rule. The 
question involved in this decision of the Chair is whether or 
not a Member of the Senate, in making a speech, can read a 
newspaper article which purports to give the action of the 
Senate in executive session, 

I remember, only a few days ago, what great respect the 
Senate had to its precedents, in executive session it is true; 
but precedent overruled and overrode the plain statement of 
fact in a rule, and, although that question had been ruled on 
both ways, the last time it had been ruled on was the time the 
Senate followed it. 

The Chair has referred to a decision by the late Senator 
Cummins. The Senator from Pennsylvania has said that Sen- 
ator Cummins ruled both ways. That is true. He first ruled 
contrary to the way that the present Presiding Officer has ruled; 
but after deliberation, after further thought and investigation, 
he changed his ruling, and held that it was proper to read from 
a newspaper the proceedings claiming to be the proceedings of 
an executive session. 

We all knew the late Senator Cummins. I think all of us 
who knew him, whether we agreed with him on matters of 
public policy or not, must unite in saying that he had one of the 
most logical legal minds of any man of his day. He had a more 
analytical mind than most men who live and who even rise 
to prominence in the legal profession. I would have great 
respect for a legal opinion rendered by Senator Cummins after 
he had given time and deliberation to the question; and I 
assume that he gave it to this one, and that after he had given 
it he reached the conclusion that it seems to me is inevitable, 
if we follow the logic of it—the conclusion that a Senator has 
the right to read, in open session, a newspaper article such as 
the one that the Senator from Wisconsin was attempting to read 
when he was interrupted, 

I desire to say that that is not the only decision. 
another precedent on the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair may state that there 
are two other precedents. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and I am going to read them. One of 
them happened when the Senator from Idaho [Mr,. Boran] was 
reading from a newspaper, in open session, from testimony 
relating to the nomination of Thomas D. Jones to be a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, pending in executive session. 

Mr. FESS rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Idaho undertook to read 
from a newspaper what that testimony was. 


Mr. Lep of Maryland. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. The 
Vice President decided this morning that proceedings in a committee 
which was charged to investigate a matter pending in executive session 
were proceedings within executive session. 


There is 


I think there is some reason in holding that way. That is 
not this case, however. That was not that case. The Senator 
from Idaho was reading from a newspaper. He was not pre- 
tending to read from the executive proceedings, 


Now, the Senator from Idaho is reading from the proceedings within 
an executive session of the Senate here in open session and in obvious 
violation of its rules. Under these circumstances I raise the point 
of order as to whether the Senator from Idaho has a right openly to 
violate the rules of the Senate as the Vice President this morning 
construed them, 

The PrReEsIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee).— 


He was presiding— 


The Senator from Idaho is reading what purports to be from a news- 
paper and is commenting on it. The point of order made by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland does not appear to the Chair to be within the 
precedents of the Senate and the point of order is overruled. 


Now, please bear in mind the distinction. The question might 
properly and with some logic be raised if the Senator from Wis- 
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consin were reading from the testimony taken before’ a subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee regarding this particular 
appointment; but he is not doing that. He is reading from a 
newspaper—a public newspaper. 

Mr. FESS. That was the question I wanted to ask. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield now. I beg the Senator’s pardon for 
making him wait so long. 

Mr. FESS. The inquiry I wanted to propound was whether 
the reading was to be from a report of what took place in secret 
Session, or merely a statement of a newspaper, without the 
Senator vouching that that is what took place. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, the Senator does not vouch for it. He 
stated explicitly that he did not vouch for it. He made no com- 
ment as to whether it was correct or incorrect. 

Mr. FESS. That is the distinction that it seems to me must 
be taken into consideration. If it is a mere rumor, without 
one who was in the secret session youching that that is what 
took place, that is not the same as testimony before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator. It seems to me that 
is a perfectly logical distinction. I call attention again to the 
fact that it is a newspaper article from which the Senator is 
reading. In the case I read, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
BoraH] was reading from a newspaper article the decision 
referred to by the Senator from Maryland when he called the 
Senator from Idaho to order, and referred to a decision of the 
Chair in which he held that the proceedings before a committee 
on a nomination in executive session were likewise charged with 
the same condition and the same secrecy as though they had 
occurred in the Senate instead of before a committee. 

Mr. President, as I look at it, an overruling of the Chair and 
the following of that ruling in the future would bring a great 
deal of grief to the Senate, not as to this particular matter, 
but if we followed that kind of a precedent, we would find our- 
selves in difficulty continually. A Senator often finds it neces- 
sary in self-defense to read from a newspaper. He often reads 
from a newspaper for the purpose of calling attention to an 
error in the newspaper. No one can question his right to do 
that. If we can not read a newspaper comment on what took 
place in an executive session, we can not read an editorial 
about it; and I dare say that in the last 24 hours there have 
been 500 editorials written all over the United States in which 
the writers have indirectly given information about what took 
place in an executive session. It is known how some Senators 
yoted, and I do not think it would be at all difficult to find out 
about how all voted, because a newspaper man who has been 
observing the Senate for the last six or seven years can take 
a roll call and pretty nearly tell in advance, without hearing 
the debate, how Senators will vote on most questions. But the 
question now is, Do we violate the rule of secrecy when we 
undertake to read something from a newspaper which every- 
body must concede has the right to publish the information? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. While I agree with a great deal that my 
distinguished friend, the able Senator from Nebraska, has said 
about the desire of a Senator to protect himself by reading from 
a newspaper, does he not think that this particular ease is on 
a little different footing, for the reason that this is clearly an 
effort, by hocus-pocus, to get around the fact that the Senate 
refused to divulge the vote in this matter, and that vote, or 
what purports to be that vote, having been published, to put it 
into the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for the information of the 
public, for them to draw what conclusions they like, and for 
Senators to draw what conclusions they like in that regard; 
that that is nothing more nor less than an effort to get around 
the rule and do something which the Senate itself has decided 
it will not allow? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I would like to call 
attention to the fact that the Senator from Connecticut is 
divulging what occurred in executive session. He just stated 
here that this was an effort by hocus-pocus to get around some- 
thing which the Senate refused to do, and that refusal to 
remove the ban of secrecy took place in executive session: I 
think Senators ought to be very careful about what they say 
here, because the first thing we know the entire debate will be 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I said before, the question 
before us is one of sustaining the Chair. 

I am going to say something now I did not intend to say, 
but it has been mentioned by several Senators, and it has been 
referred to again by the Senator from Connecticut, and I will 
not be traveling farther from the point in referring to it than 
we all do on a good many occasions. 

Just for a moment I want to discuss a right which has been 
referred to, if there is such a right—it was included in the 
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question I’ asked the Senator from Pennsylvania—whether a 
Senator has a right to tell his constituents how he voted on a 
nomination passed on in executive session, which means that he 
can tell it to a newspaper correspondent in Washington if he 
wants to or put it in a telegram or letter. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me finish this thought, and then I will 
yield, 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


Certainly. 

I think the Senator from Pennsylvania stated 
the law correctly. I have taken the same position many a time 
in executive session. Nevertheless, I do not want to put my 
opinion against the opinion of everybody else, my judgment 
against everybody else’s judgment. I have obeyed the rule in 
the past and suffered from it. I told the Senate once in 
executive session what I am going to tell them now in open 
session. 

(Mr. Smoor addressed a remark to the Senator from Nebraska 
from his seat.) 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am not telling any secrets. I could 
have told this even if I had not mentioned it in executive 
session. The fact that I told it in executive session would not 
prevent me from telling it now, because I did not get the idea 
in executive session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, this is a very important 
point the Senator raises. Assuming that one has the right to 
say something previous to an executive session and that one has 
also said it in executive session, is one prohibited from restating 
it following the adjournment of the executive session? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I trust the Senator will not transgress 
the rule, because this is a very serious situation, it seems to 
me. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think it is very serious. I participated 
in a campaign in my own State when my colleague was running 
for reelection. I was traveling around over the State some- 
what, making some speeches as best I could, and I read in one 
of the newspapers of the State a criticism of me. It was a 
criticism in a paper opposed to my colleague’s renomination. 
It was a statement criticizing me and, among other things, to 
show that I should not be believed, they told that I voted against 
a certain person nominated for a very high office. The truth 
was—and if the records of the secret session were taken down 
they would bear me out—that I did not vote against that par- 
ticular person. I not only voted for him but to the best of my 
ability I advocated the approval of his nomination when Presi- 
dent Coolidge sent it to us. I was for him. I voted for him. 
I talked for him in the executive session. But I was charged 
in the newspaper with voting against him. Their idea was 
that that position probably was unpopular in my State. 

I was up against the necessity of defending myself and indi- 
rectly of defending the position I was taking in trying to secure 
the renomination of my colleague. I felt that if I told the 
truth about the matter I would violate the rule of the Senate, 
and I kept still; I said nothing. I suffered what I thought was 
an injustice. I believed so then, and I believe so now. But 
I thought it was my duty to keep the rule, even though I 
considered it an obnoxious rule. But I have heard Senators, 
older in the service than I, say that they reserved the right to 
tell their constituents how they voted on anything. I think 
when they do that in the case of nominations they violate the 
rule. 

One of the oldest Senators in this body stated emphatically, 
with regard to a certain nomination, that he read an article 
in the newspaper charging him with voting so and so, and that 
it was not true, and he sent a telegram from Washington to the 
newspaper telling them how he did vote. He made no bones 
of it. My idea is that that Senator violated the rule. He 
thinks that his personal obligation to his people and his right 
to represent them properly is superior even to the rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. I do not doubt the sin- 
cerity of the Senator to whom I referred. I have heard it 
stated here by Senators that they will tell their people how 
they voted, and nobody has ever done anything about it; the 
Senate has taken no action about it. Senators have heard such 
statements made and have remained silent about it, and by 
their silence have given acquiescence to it. 

I confess, after my experience, that I have come to the 
conclusion that if some Senators tell how they vote, regardless 
of this rule, and the Senate knows it, and by its silence indi- 
cates that it regards the rule as a dead rule, I will do the same 
thing myself. I have not done it yet, but I am liable to at any 
time. 
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The fact is that in the particular ease we are discussing 
everybody knew where I stood and how I voted. If I had told 
I had voted the other way, I would not have been believed; so 
this does not apply to me. That may be apart from the particu- 
lar question we are now to vote on—I think it is myself—but 
it is at least fair to say that Senators ought, if they are going 
to ask me to obey the rule in the spirit in which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania says it should be obeyed, to apply it to 
everybody, and if some Senators are going to violate the rule, 
and tell the Senate they are doing it, and the Senate is going 
to do nothing, has not every Senator the right to say, “That 
rule is violated; it is a dead letter, and I will not pay any 
attention to it’? 

I now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator should tell how 
he voted when he is called upon by the people of his State, as I 
was called upon by the people of mine, under the position taken 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania he would be expelled from 
the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is the punishment. 
other punishment. 

Mr. REED. There might be some dry eyes at that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; there might be. There is no other pun- 
ishment for a violation of the rules; the punishment is expul- 
sion under the rules. A Senator can not be fined or suspended 
or sent to jail; he is simply expelled. 

Mr. President, just one more word about the real question 
that is before us, as I see it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, 

Mr. WHEELER. I merely wish to point out that the case to 
which the Senator referred awhile ago was the Woodlock case, 
and the absurdity of the situation there was this, that the com- 
mittee having charge of the matter had open hearings, every 
member of the committee in the Woodleck case voted in the 
open, hearings were held in the open, and everybody knew and 
it was public how they were going to vote. Afterwards the mat- 
ter came into executive session, and then the same Senators 
who had voted in the open were forbidden in the Senate from 


There is no 


telling how they voted, notwithstanding the fact that they voted 


the same way in the open sessions of the committee. It seemed 
to me then extremely unfair to the Senators who voted in the 
open, when everybody knew how they voted, for part of the Sen- 
ators who voted in secret to have their votes kept secret, and it 
was on that occasion, I think, that several Senators rose and 
stated that they intended to tell their constituents or the news- 
papers how they voted in that particular case. 

As the Senator said a moment ago, anyone can read the list 
of Senators and guess how they vote. A newspaper man would 
not have needed to ask me how I voted; he could have known 
how I voted, and he could have known how every other Senator 
voted if he just attended the sessions of the Senate and was 
familiar with the way they usually voted. 

Mr. NORRIS. He could come within four or five of the vote, 
and there would only be a few about whom he would have to 
make inquiry. 

The question involved here is, Is a Senator allowed to read 
from a newspaper? If the Senator had said, when he started 
to read this newspaper, “This is correct; this newspaper tells 
the truth about what happened in executive session,” then 
there would be:some weight to the Senator’s objection, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator will recall that the Senator from 
Wisconsin stated that he was reading this for the information 
of the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what we generally do here; everything 
we do along that line is for the information of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Right or wrong? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; right or wrong, and that is how we 
are judged by the country. If we are going to say that a Sen- 
ator shall not read a newspaper article or a magazine article 
or an editorial because it has reference to or pertains to some- 
thing that happened in executive session, then we are going to 
get into more trouble than anybody here has any idea of. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE, I would like to ask the Senator a question. 
When a matter takes place in executive session and some refer- 
ence is made to it here on. the floor, and three Senators get up 
and state that that is. not an accurate statement, that they know 
personally it is not the truth, does the Senator then think. that 
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such a record should be placed in the ConorresstonaL Recorp 
for the sole purpose of making those Senators who are misrepre- 
sented violate a rule of the Senate by saying that the record 
is false? The Senator said that “a Senator should not tell 
how he voted; if he does tell he is liable to be expelled.” There 
may be some Senators who, if they did not tell how they voted, 
might also be expelled. 

Mr. NORRIS. By their people. 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes. So far as I am concerned, I do not care 
who knows how I vote on any subject; but there is one false 
statement in that paper that I know of, and that is not with 
reference to the secret session. It says nine Democrats voted 
for Mr. Hoover’s nominee. If I voted for Mr. Lenroot, I voted 
for Calvin Coolidge’s nominee. And if I voted for him and he 
was brought back here again and I was told he was Hoover’s 
nominee, I would not vote for him. 

However, if I voted for his confirmation, it was not because 
he was a Coolidge or a Hoover appointee, but because, from my 
service here with him I knew him to be thoroughly qualified, 
and I did not know of anything reflecting upon his personal 
integrity. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have no intention of detaining 
the Senate more than a moment. In passing on this question 
it is said that there have been previous rulings and there were, 
as has been explained, one by Senator Luke Lea, of Tennessee, 
one by Senator Cummins in favor of the appeal and one against 
it. I would like to submit this for the thought of those Senators 
who are lawyers, that the question of the construction of the 
rule, as to whether it is violated by reading some one else’s 
statement of what happened in secret session, is in some sense 
like that question in the law of libel as to whether a libel 
was committed if a statement written or printed by some third 
person was read or published by the person charged with the 
libel. It has been held always since the question first arose 
that the repetition of a libelous statement was of itself libel. 
So here it seems very clear to me that the repetition of a state 
ment purporting to violate the rule is in itself a violation, I 
think perhaps the lawyers of the Senate may see some parailel 
between those two cases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair had intended to read 
the opinion delivered by former Senator Lea overruling a similar 
point of order, but as it has been read I take it it is not neces- 
sary to read it again. I do desire, however, to read what 
former Senator Cummins said in reference to the decision he 
rendered on the 26th of January, 1925: 


The Chair desires to make a statement. On Saturday a point of 
order was raised against remarks being made by the junior Senator 
from Alabama [{Mr. Heriin]. The Chair sustained the point of order. 
A further study of the rule invoked in behalf of the point of order 
has convinced the Chair that he misinterpreted that section in its 
application to the remarks being made by the Senator from Alabama, 
and the point of order should have been overruled instead of sustained. 
The Chair deems it his duty to make this statement for the Rmecorp 
as well as for the information of Senators. 


The Chair also desires to call attention to the fact that in 
1919 the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraHn] read or began to 
read a newspaper report of the Versailles treaty. The point 
of order was made that it was a matter for executive session. 
The question was submitted to the Senate and by a vote of 
42 to 24 it was held to be in order. 

The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the Senate? The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was ealled). I have a pair with 
the Senator fronr New Mexico [Mr. Bratrron]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Grrene] and vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass]. Not knowing how he would vote, and being unable tuo 
obtain a transfer, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. TYSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hesert] with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CoreLanp] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey {[Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson] with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Dit]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gmuprr] with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BagKLry]. 
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I am not informed how any of these Senators would vote on 
this question. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the unavoidable and 
necessary absence fronr the city of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosinson], the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, Tyson}, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barktey], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
DrL_], and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 63, nays 9, as follows: 

YEAS—63 

MeMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Harris Norbeck 
Harrison Norris 
Hatfield Nye 
Hawes Oddie 
Hayden Overman 
Heflin Patterson 
Howell Pine 
Johnson Ransdell 
Jones Sackett 
King Schall 
La Follette Sheppard 
McKellar Shortridge 
NAYS—9 

Steiwer 

Walcott 


NOT VOTING—23 
Greene 
Hebert 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


George 

Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Hale 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Warren 
Waterman 


Dale 
Hastings 
Kean 


Phipps 
Reed 


Dill 
Edge 
Gillett 
Glass 


Robinson, Ind. 
Shipstead 
ay ings 


tyson 
Walsh, Mass. 


Barkley 
Bingham 
Bitn 
‘ ; Pittman 
ieee oetha Robineen, Ark, 

So the decision of the Chair stood as the judgment of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BuLAtne] has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to ask the majority leader if any action 
is contemplated on the publication of the article which has 
been under discussion. It will be recalled that the statement 
was made by the author of the article that he got it from 
“ authoritative” sources. For one I want to have the matter 
thoroughly investigated to find out whether or not some one who 
has been extended the courtesy and privilege of the floor or 
any Member of this body has been guilty of doing that which 
a majority of us, at least, think should not be done. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, replying to the Senator from 
South Carolina I will say that I am informed by the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules [Mr. Moses] that he has called a 
meeting of that committee for to-morrow at 1 o’clock for the pur- 
pose of considering the very question to which the Senator has 
alluded. 

Mr. SMITH. Some of us had contemplated offering a reso- 
lution with reference to the matter, but we prefer that the 
majority in the body should take action through the proper 
sources, and I am now informed that that will be done. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, when I was interrupted by the 
question raised by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] 
I had just started to read the article in the News, a daily pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., being the issue of Tuesday, May 21, 
1929. Preceding the main body of the article is the statement: 


Senate secret vote on Lenroot revealed. Nine Democrats bolt. 


I am going to ask unanimous consent that the balance of the 
article be printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
TI should like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin whether I am 
eorrectly informed that one of his objects in asking that this 
be printed in the Recorp is to permit any Senator whose posi- 
tion has been misrepresented by reference to the Recorp to 
correct his position and state just how he did vote, or whether 
he was present and voted, or not? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, what other Senators may do is 
not within my power to direct, but it is quite inconsequential 
what my purposes may be or what my motives may be. 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President 

Mr. BLAINE. That is, Mr. President, I did not assume that 
a Senator would be under cross-examination as to his motives on 
any particular subject by another Member of this body. 

Mr. BINGHAM. A Senator’s motives may not be questioned 
in any way reflecting upon him as a Senator, but I never heard 
it maintained on this floor that a Senator might not be asked 
what his motives were, and I again ask the Senator whether it 
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is his motive in putting the article in the Recorp to permit a 
Senator to correct any error that may be made regarding his 
position? 

Mr. BLAINE. I think if I were to ask the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BingHam] that question when he was debating 
a proposition he would regard it as a very offensive question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am sorry 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not understand that my motives are 
under investigation. I understand very clearly that the Senate 
by an overwhelming vote has sustained the Chair. If I must be 
subjected to an inquisition by the Senator from Connecticut, I 
desire first that he be clothed with the authority to conduct that 
inquisition. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the Senator from Wisconsin takes the 
attitude that the asking of a simple question of that kind with- 
out any reflection on his motives is in the nature of an inquisi- 
tion, then I must of necessity draw the inference from it that 
his motives in doing so are such that he does not care to disclose 
them and he stands on his constitutional rights—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, I call -the Senator to order. 
Under the rules of the Senate no Senator has a right to question 
the motives of another Senator, and I submit that that is what 
the Senator from Connecticut is now doing. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to proceed with my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to print in the Recorp the article 
to which he has referred? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, out of respect to my brethren 
here, who I Enow are anxious to get back to their offices, I will 
not do as I think I ought to do—object—and I will make no 
further effort to prevent what I think ought never to have been 
done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the article will be printed in the REcorp. 

The article is as follows: 

{From The Washington Daily News, Tuesday, May 21, 1929] 
SPNATR’s SECRET VOT# ON LENROOT REVEALED; NINE DEMOCRATS BOLtT— 

BREAKING OF Party Tigs Gives ForMsBR SENATOR MAJORITY OF 42 TO 

27; Secrecy 1s FouentT—R0.Lg ts 150 Years OLD—BorH SENATORS 

JONES AND ROBINSON Have OFFERED RESOLUTIONS TO ABOLISH EXECU- 

TIVE SESSIONS 

(Editor’s note: In the following story Paul R. Mallon, head of the 
Senate staff of the United Press, reveals the Senate roH call on con- 
firmation of the nomination of former Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, 
to the United States Court of Customs Appeals. This vote was taken 
in secret executive session, and attempts to make it public failed. 
Mallon won commendation for his enterprise in revealing another roll 
call a few months ago, that on confirmation of Roy O. West to be 
Secretary of Interior.) 


By Paul R. Mallon 


The secret roll call by which the Senate in executive session last 
Friday confirmed the nomination of Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, 
to be a customs ju@ge was obtained for publication to-day by the 
United Press. 

The roll call was doubly significant because of the fight now being 
led by Senators Jongs, of Washington, assistant Republican leader, 
Ropinson of Arkansas, Democratic floor leader, and others for abolition 
of the 150-year-old rule by which the Senate confirms nominees in 
executive session. 

The vote shows 9 Democrats bolted party ranks and voted with 33 
Republicans to confirm President Hoover's selection, while 11 western 
Republicans and 16 Democrats voted against him. 

Jones and ROBINSON of Arkansas introduced amendments to abolish 
the old rule following publication last January of the vote by which 
the Senate confirmed Roy O. West, of Illinois, to be Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Before the Lenroot vote was taken the Senate voted 38 to 36 in 
favor of publishing a preliminary roll call, but Vice President Curtis 
ruled a two-thirds majority was necessary for publication, 

The Lenroot roll call follows: 

FOR LENROOT, 42 
33: Allen, Bingham, Burton, Capper, Dale, Deneen, Edge, 
Fess, Gillett, Glenn, Goff, Gould, Greene, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, 
Hebert, Jones, Kean, McNary, Metcalf, Moses, Oddie, Phipps, Reed, 
Robinson of Indiana, Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Townsend, Vandenberg, 
Waterman, and Watson. 

Democrats, 9: Ashurst, Blease, Hayden, King, Overman, 
Steck, Stephens, and Walsh of Massachusetts. 


Republicans, 


Ransdell, 


AGAINST LENROOT, 27 


Republicans, 11: Blaine, Cutting, Frazier, Howell, Johnson, La Fol- 
lette, McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, and Pine, 
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Democrats, 16: Barkley, Black, Caraway, Connally, Dill, Fletcher, 
Harris, Heflin, McKellar, Sheppard, Walsh of. Montana, Thomas of 
Oklahoma, Smith, Trammell, Wagner, and Wheeler, 

PAIRED 

Brookhart (for) with Borah (against). 

ABSENT AND NOT VOTING 

Republicans, 9: Couzens, Goldsbordugh, Keyes, 
Schall, Thomas of Idaho, Walcott, and Warren. 

Democrats, 14: Bratton, Broussard, Copeland, George, Glass, Harri- 
son, Hawes, Kendrick, Pittman, Robinson of Arkansas, Simmons, Swan- 
son, Tydings, and Tyson. 

Farmer-Labor, 1: Shipstead, 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, in concluding my remarks, I 
desire to extend to the Senator from Connecticut my deep 
and sincere appreciation for his consideration of this body. 
[Laughter.] 


Patterson, Sackett, 


RECESS 


Mr. WATSON... I move that the Senate take a recess until 


to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5. o’elock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
May 22, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, May 21, 1929 


The. House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, breathe upon us, and any depression we may 
have will pass away like a morning cloud. Take away from 
our minds any strain and stress and let them confess the wonder 
of Thy peace. We need more receptiveness, and we pray that 
Thy Holy Spirit may manifest the assurance of a calm and 
fruitful faith. Employ our gifts, our powers, and all material 
forces in the promotion of good will throughout the Republic. 
Convince us, dear Father, that the man who is intelligently and 
intimately related to Thee is a tremendous force, from which 
issue the currents of wisdom and righteousness. Through Jesus 
Christ our Savior. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on May 18, 
1929, present to the President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 22. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commemorative purposes, of battle fields in the 
vicinity of Richmond, Va. 


DEATH OF A FORMER MEMBER 


Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, it is with deep regret that I 
announce the death of a former colleague, Hon. Aaron S&S. 
Kreider, at his home in Annville, Pa., on Sunday, May 19. 
Mr. Kreider represented what was then the eighteenth con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania, comprised of Cumberland, 
Dauphin, and Lebanon Counties, for a period of 10 years, from 
the Sixty-third to the Sixty-seventh Congresses, During that 
service he was a member of the Committee on Rules and the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and took a promi- 
nent part in the work of those committees as well as the 
interests of his constituency, by whom he was dearly beloved. 

He had been ill since the death of his son, Ammon H. Kreider, 
president of the Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Co., who was killed 
in an airplane crash above Ford Field, Detroit, April 13. His 
widow, three daughters, and five sons survive. 

From 1913 to 1916 Mr. Kreider was president of the National 
Association of Shoe Manufacturers. He operated shoe factories 
at Annville, Elizabethtown, Palmyra, Middletown, and Lebanon. 
He was president of the Farmers National Bank of Lebanon. 
He was president of the board of trustees of Lebanon Valley 
College, 

It is with profound regret that Pennsylvania loses this dis- 
tinguished son and former colleague of ours in Congress. 
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PRINTING OF THE ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HOOVER (H. DOC. NO. 20) 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Printing. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 42 


Resolved, That the address of President Hoover on law observance 
delivered in New York City on April 22, 1929, at the annual luncheon 
of the Associated Press in New York be printed as a House documert 
and that 10,000 additional copies be printed for the use of the House 
document room, 


Mr. GARNER. Is this a privileged resolution? 
Mr. BEERS. It is a privileged resolution. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair thinks it is privileged, a resolu- 
tion for printing for both Houses. 
Mr. GARNER. What will it cost? 
Mr. BEERS. Fifty-six dollars and forty-eight cents. 
Mr. GARNER. Is this necessary to start the organization? 
Mr. BEERS. We do not feel that we need it for that reason. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNVEILING OF THE BUST OF THE LATE 
MARTIN B. MADDEN 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp the remarks made yesterday at the 
unveiling of the bust of the late Martin B. Madden. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rxecorp, I include the addresses made at the 
unveiling of the bust of the late Martin B. Madden, on Monday, 
May 20, 1929. 

The addresses are as follows: 


The exercises were held in the corridor adjacent to the main entrance 
to the Hall of the House of Representatives, at 11 o’clock a. m., Hon. 
Rovert Luce presiding. 

Mr. Luce. In accordance with the instructions of the House of 
Representatives, the Committee on the Library, through the coopera- 
tion of the Commission on Fine Arts and the Architect of the Capitol, 
has procured and caused to be placed here a bust of Martin Barnaby 
Madden, a Representative from the State of Illinois, who, while 
serving his twelfth term in the House of Representatives, died in the 
room of the Committee on Appropriations. Those who served with 
him on the committee and spokesmen for the Illinois delegation may 
best pay the brief tributes the circumstances permit in connection with 
the unveiling. I would, however, say a word in preliminary statement. 

Mr. Madden was one of the foremost Members of the House. He 
had the respect and confidence of all his associates. He was an out- 
standing man in righteousness, in patriotism, and in loyalty. He repre- 
sented his district and his State effectively. He was a power for the 
welfare of the Nation. 

We admired him while he was a Representative; we grieved when 
he was taken from us. We are thankful that such men are sent to 
the halls of legislation to serve their fellows. 

I will now ask the grandchildren of Mr. Madden to unveil the bust. 

(The bust was thereupon unveiled by Josephine and Floranne Hender- 
son, grandchildren of Mr. Madden.) 

Mr. Luce. I will ask to speak first a veteran of the House, long a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, who has succeeded Mr. 
Madden in the position of chairman of that committee, the Hon. 
WILL R. Woon, of Indiana, 


REMARKS OF HON, WILL R. WOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF INDIANA, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Madden, Mrs. Henderson, and friends: 
I wish I might express the deep feeling we all have with reference to 
our good friend, Martin Madden. 

Time passes, the ages pass, men come and go; but the impress that 
Mr. Madden has left will long survive, even beyond the memory of this 
age and the memory of those now living. This marble bust, a beauti- 
ful sculpture, is but a small symbol compared with what he has left 
behind. 

When the boys and girls of future generations come through here 
and look upon this bust they may not remember—perhaps they will 
even forget—that this is just a symbol, a memento of his life. But 
he has left an impress upon the history of his country in the deeds 
that he has done, in the service that he has rendered, that is a 
greater monument than the bust we see before us. 

Marble will waste away, but the things that have been done by this 
man will survive as long as the Nation survives. 

I wish that I might speak as I would like to speak of Martin Madden. 
Kindly he was, generous always. To my mind to-day there comes the 
memory of many good things that Martin Madden did, with the power 
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that he had, in the position that he held, when he did not show 
resentment, but was generous, kindly, and just. 

When we who are here to-day look upon this marble form it seems 
almost as if he was going to speak to us from the place where his 
image stands In stone. 

We to-day pay our added tribute not only to his memory but to the 
respect that we hold for him, and for the service that he rendered to 
our country, which will endure forever. 

Mr. Luce. While the procedure of the House of Representatives re- 
quires in all committee matters some recognition of the existence of 
two parties, the most conspicuous feature of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in this regard is the almost complete absence 
of partisanship. Members of that committee are conspicuous for work- 
ing together in order to put the public welfare above all other con- 
siderations, 

So while I might introduce the next speaker as the ranking Demo- 
crat of the committee, what I would emphasize is that he is one of the 
oldest Members of the House in point of service, who worked with Mr. 
Madden and aided him in the valuable accomplishment of that com- 
mittee. 

I shall now ask the Hon. JosepH W. Byrns, of Tennessee, to speak 
to you. 

REMARKS OF Hon, JOSEPH W. BYRNS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, AND RANKING DEMOCRATIC MEMBER 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Byrrns. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Madden, Mrs. Henderson, and 
friends, as a minority member of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, it was my happy privilege to introduce the resolution which pro- 
vided for this bust of our departed friend. It is proper for me to say 
that it was first suggested by our distinguished friend and colleague, 
Hon. ELLiotr W. Sprout, a Representative from the State of Illinois, 
who for many years had been a very close friend and associate of Mr. 
Madden. In all my experience as a Member of Congress I never Saw 
a sweeter association or a closer friendship than that which existed 
between these two Members of the House, who had formed that friend- 
ship in the early days of their careers, a friendship which continued 
and grew stronger with the success that afterwards came to them both. 

It is extremely fitting that the House of Representatives should 
thus perpetuate the memory of one of its most distinguished Members, 
The country owes to Mr. Madden a debt of gratitude for the valuable 
and patriotic service which he rendered it for a quarter of a century. 
It was my privilege and good fortune to have served with him on the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I may say that during the whole 
period of my service, covering 20 years, I have never known a Member 
of either branch of Congress who rendered greater and more patriotic 
service than did Martin Madden. 

He was a leader in whom his colleagues had confidence and whom the 
Congress trusted, and under his leadership as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations millions of dollars were saved annually to the 
people of the United States. 

His service in the House of Representatives did not consist alone in 
the service he rendered as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 
He stood in the forefront in all matters of legislation which came 
before the House, and was always one of its strongest and most effective 
leaders. 

As I have said, it was my good fortune to have been closely associated 
with him on the committee. We belonged to different political parties 
and therefore differed on some of the economic problems that have been 
presented for solution. But I never hesitated to follow his leadership 
on the committee, for I knew, as all of his colleagues knew, that Martin 
Madden, while a partisan in the best sense of the term, never sacriticed 
principle to partisanship. He loved his country more than he did his 
party, and its interest was always paramount with him. 

He was one of the great leaders of the Congress, a splendid citizen, 
who had forged his way to the front by dint of hard work and an 
executive ability unsurpassed by any of those who served with him. 

As a statesman he deserves to rank with America’s best, and I repeat, 
it was extremely fitting that the House, where he labored so unceasingly 
and so patriotically for a quarter of a century, should have caused this 
bust to be placed here at its portals as a reminder of the debt which 
our country owes to this great and faithful public servant. 

Mr. Luce. The Nation owes a debt to the State of Illinois for sending 
here a man of the type of Martin Madden. It is fitting that this should 
be recognized by asking to speak to you the senior member of the delega- 
tion from Illinois, the Hon. Henry T. RAINey. 


REMARKS OF Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Raney. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Madden, Mrs. Henderson, members 
of the Illinois delegation, friends: On this day, in the early spring, we 
have unveiled this marble bust erected here in honor of our friend and 
colleague. We who knew him best will remember always his kindly 
face, his gentle, patient soul, just as it is preserved here in this marble. 
He always led the van. With a smile he could win, and with a smile 
he could lose a race. His heart was always happy and free from care. 
1 knew him when he lay on a bed of pain, deprived of his foot by an 
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industrial accident in the full prime of his young manhood, but he was 
cheerful and pleasant and happy even then, ready always to carry on. 
He was always smiling, even in the last days of his life when his body 
was weak. Even then he stood in his place on the floor of the House, 
presenting forcefully the constructive propositions for which he always 
stood. 

A BUILDER ALWAYS 


He lived always an active, useful, constructive life; he lived in the 
greatest era of the history of the world. He was born just before the 
great Civil War—just before the guns boomed out along the longest 
battle line the world ever saw. He grew to manhood during the period 
of reconstruction which followed. 

He was always a builder. In his early manhood he helped rebuild the 


great city by the Lakes, where he lived, after the great fire of 60 years | 


ago which destroyed it. Te was a contractor and a builder in the 
great city of Chicago during the years of his young manhood, when he 
accumulated the competence which enabled him to devote the last 
quarter of a century of his life to the public service. He lived during 
the period when the iron age burst upon the world—the period of 
economie change brought about by iron automatic tools, and he lived 
through the period of the great World War, assisting here in the 
Congress of the United States in the drafting and in the promotion of 
those measures which made possible the winning of the war, and he 
lived also through the important part of the period of reconstruction 
which followed that awful struggle. He lived until the dawn of the 
electrical age, which is now bursting upon the world. He stood with all 
of us on the very high lands of the morning, witnessing with us the 
dawning of the greatest day which ever came to this old world of ours. 
Cheerful through it all, pleasant and smiling always. 
ALWAYS A SONG 

For him there was always a song somewhere. He could always hear 
it. There is the song of the lark, when the skies are clear, and he never 
failed to hear it; and then there is the song of the thrush when the 
skies are gray, and he always heard that. 

On a beautiful country road in northern Illinois, remote from the 
noise and the turmoil of the great city of Chicago in which he had 
always lived, he built a home surrounded by trees and by flowers—a quiet 
country home—and he dreamed of the time which might come in the 
evening of his life when be might be permitted to lay down the cares 
and the duties of his active career and retire to the quiet rural section 
where he had built his home. He dreamed of a time when he might 
come back to the people he loved and to the people who laved hinr— 
back to his place in the hills—back to the laugh of the streyms he knew 
so well—back to the still noontides and the rain on the leaves, 


DIED ON THE FIELD OF ACTION 


But all this was denied him. He was cut off in the very fullness 
of his strong and active life. He died on the field of action. Per- 
haps it is better that this strong man was by a kind Providence spared 
the weakness which comes with old age. 

NOT DEAD 

He is not dead. He will live always here in this beautiful marble— 
here among the immortals—here amid the scenes of his most important 
activities, lovingly remembered by his associates. In the records of 
the Congress his words are preserved through all the years to come. 

WORLD BETTER BECAUSE 


His ideals were always the highest. The world is better because 
he lived and toiled and wrought. He traveled and toiled and worked 
always for the thing which is just beyond seeing and the thing that 
comes always after the end. 

If everyone who is indebted to him for a kind act should to-day 
drop a flower on his grave, he would sleep to-night beneath a wilder- 
ness of roses. 

Mr. Luck. It is customary to couple the name of the State that 
a Member of the House represents with his own name. We are 
therefore nominally representatives of States, but really we are repre- 
sentatives of districts, and, in the last analysis, of neighbors. We 
reflect here the environment from which we come, 

Martin Madden was sent by one of the districts of the second city 
in size in the Union. The lineaments so successfully molded by 
the artist, show to us, now that they are disclosed, the features of a 
man who seems to me to have typified wonderfully the spirit of the 
American city—rugged, full of vitality, full of energy—the spirit of 
the city in which centers the life of the Central West. It is fitting that 
the next speaker should be a representative from that city, Chicago ; 
the senior member of the Republican delegation from Illinois, the 
Hon. Frep A. BRITTEN. 

REMARKS OF HION, Frep A. BRITTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FroM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Madden, Mrs. 


HE LIVED 


Mr. Brirren. Mr. Chairman, 


Henderson, 
Sproul, it is a great honor to be permitted to say just a few words 
to-day upon the unveiling of this sturdy bust of our dear old friend, 
Hon. Martin B. Madden. 


Mr. 
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I learned to know Martin more than 30 years ago, when, as a young 
building contractor, I bought material from Martin’s company and put 
it in place in a building where my dear old friend “ Daddy” Sproul 
was also a contractor. We built many public-school buildings in Chi- 
cago together. That friendship, or business acquaintance, it might be 
ealled, of 30 years ago grew into a profound friendship. I loved Martin 
almost as much as I could love my father or my big brother. I loved 
him just as “Daddy” Sproul always loved him. I do not suppose 
“ Daddy ” ever went to sleep at nighttime without first thinking of his 


| dear old friend Martin. 


I know, when I speak in part for the delegation from Ilnois, that 


| I voice the sentiments of the members of the Illinois delegation in Con- 


gress when I say that Illinois lost its most outstanding legislator and 
statesman when Hon. Martin B. Madden passed into the Great Beyond, 
and at the same time the Nation lost one of its most trusted servants. 
We from Illinois were ever ready to follow his wise leadership, his 
unerring judgment, and his constant promotion of economy in every 
governmental direction. As a large taxpayer himself, he knew what 
economy in government meant to every home in America, and I honestly 
believe that he regarded himself as the personal protector and repre- 
sentative of every American taxpayer. 

I do not believe it is an exaggeration to say that Mr. Madden’s vast 
knowledge of the details and pitfalls surrounding appropriations running 
into the billions has saved the National Treasury more actual millions 
of dollars than could be credited to any other individual since the 
founding of the Government. The present Budget system owes much 
of its success to his strong leadership and almost superhuman judgment. 

He was a patriot, a statesman, a comrade, a friend; a man whose 
honesty of purpose had never been questioned. 

His home life was as gentle and kindly as his achievements were great. 
His deeds and words will be followed and quoted a hundred years hence. 

Of the two or three busts of exceedingly exceptional characters author- 
ized by acts of Congress for installation in the Capitol, it is quite fitting 
that one of these should perpetuate the likness of Hon. Martin B. 
Madden, whose life work was so abruptly ended on the 27th day of 
April, 1928, while in the full vigor of his faculties and the performance 
of his duties as chairman of the most important committee on Capitol 
Hill. 

Mr. Luce. As the last speaker I would call upon another Representa- 
tive from Chicago, who through a decade was a close associate of Mr. 
Madden, and who will add a word in tribute to his memory, the Hon, 
Cart R. CHINDBLOM, 


REMARKS OF HON. CARL R. CHINDBLOM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Madden, Mrs. Henderson, and 
other members of the family, colleagues, and friends, if one other Mem- 
ber from Illinois should speak upon this occasion, the choice doubtless 
would fall upon our colleague, Mr, Sprovur, the lifelong friend of Mr. 
Madden, who held our late colleague in his arms when he breathed his 
last, and who cherishes decades of recollections of our late leader. 1 am 
not surprised that he finds it difficult to speak upon this occasion, al- 
though present ; and largely because of his request I shall use the oppor- 
tunity afforded me to say a word about the man around whom the 
members of the [Illinois delegation rallied in sincere confidence, in the 
deepest love and affection, and with deep appreciation of the qualities of 
leadership which we were so eager to follow. 

It is a happy circumstance that this bust of our good friend should 
stand here at the very portal of the House of Representatives. Not only 
the great masses of visitors who come here will gaze upon his face, but 
Members of the House, coming and going, as they approach their duties 
yonder, will see here the features of a man who typified ideal service 
in the House of Representatives. 

He was an intense partisan, as 1 believe members of a political party 
should exhibit loyalty to their organization. He was devoted to the 
interests of his State and of his community and of that section of the 
country from which he came. But in his service in the House there 
was naught of partisanship and naught of sectionalism. There was 
nothing but a sincere desire to serve the entire country. We know that 
Presidents, Cabinet officers, and executive heads of the departments every- 
where sought his counsel. _We know that he impressed upon them his 
views, and often differed with them in their opinions. We know that 
Members of the House, his own colleagues, in spite of his great kindliness 
and friendliness toward them, could not secure his support of a propo- 
sition which did not appeal to his judgment or to his patriotism. 

So, as the generations pass, those who are serving in the House 
to-day and those who will follow us will find here, in the bust of the 
Hon. Martin B. Madden, a type, an ideal, which they may well embody 
in their careers, and our Republic, our Nation, will be the greater, 
the happier, the stronger, by reason of the emulation on the part of 
the membership of the Congress of the virtues which so highly char- 
acterize our late colleague. His memory is enshrined in the hearts 
of the people who know the vaiue of his public services. His fame 
will rest in the history of the Nution as long as that shall be known 
to men. But those of us who had the good fortune to associate and 
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serve with him in the House cherish an ideal which we shal] do well 
to remember during the remaining days of our lives, 
Mr, Luce. The exercises are concluded. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DYPR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Commissioner from the Philippines [Mr. Camixo Oss] who has 
just come here and who must leave the city on official business, 
may address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the Commissioner from the Philippines [Mr. 
Ostas] may address the House for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I must object. 
We have a full list of speakers for the afternoon. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may speak for 20 minutes on the day after to-morrow morning 
after the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 20 minutes on Thursday 
next after the reading of the Journal and the disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s table. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
object. 

Mr. HOWARD. I may say, Mr. Speaker, that the regret is 
mutual. [Laughter.] 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the decision of the Supreme Court yes- 
terday touching the jurisdiction of the Court of Customs Appeals, 
mow known as the United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
decision of the Supreme Court yesterday in the matter of the 
‘Court of Customs Appeals. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a decision of the Supreme 
Court, published in the United States Daily of May 21, 1929, 
in the matter of the jurisdiction of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patents Appeals. 

The decision is as follows: 


[From the United States Daily, May 21, 1929] 


Court or Customs APPEALS Has Power TO REVIEW FINDING OF TARIFF 
COMMISSION 


(8907. Ex parte Bakelite Corporation. No. 17, original, Supreme Court 
of the United States) 


The Court of Customs Appeals of the United States was held in this 
case not to be an inferior court created by Congress under section 1 
of Article III of the Constitution, but a legislative court created by 
Congress under other articles of the Constitution investing Congress 
with powers in the exercise of which it may create inferior courts 
and clothe them with functions deemed essential in carrying these 
powers of Congress into execution. 

The jurisdiction of the Court of Appeals, therefore, is not limited to 
“cases and controversies” of certain enumerated classes as prescribed 
by section 2 of Article III of the Constitution, which jurisdiction is 
prescribed for so-called constitutional courts created under section 1 of 
Article III. 

In reaching this decision it was held that the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals may be invested with jurisdiction of appeals from the findings 
and recommendations of the Tariff Commission, as provided by section 
316 of the tariff act of 1922, although such proceedings be not “ cases 
and controversies,” since the jurisdiction of a legislative court is not 
limited to cases and controversies. 

A writ of prohibition to the Court of Customs Appeals to prohibit it 
from entertaining an appeal from the Tariff Commission’s findings and 
recommendations was, therefore, denied, since a writ of prohibition does 
not lie to a court which is proceeding within the limits of its jurisdic- 
ton. 

The full text of the court’s decision, delivered by Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter, follows: 

This is a petition for a writ of prohibition to the Court of Customs 
Appeals prohibiting it from entertaining an appeal from findings of the 
Tariff Commission in a proceeding begun and conducted under section 
316 of the tariff act of 1922 (c. 356, 42 Stat. 858, 943; secs, 174-179, 
Title 19, U. 8S. C.). A rule to show cause was issued; return was made 
to the rule, and a hearing has been had on the petition and return. 


TARIFF ACT IS DESCRIBED AS UNHAPPILY DRAFTED 


Section 316 of the tariff act is long and not happily drafted, 
mary of it will suffice for present purposes, 


I regret, Mr. Speaker, that I must again 


A sum- 
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It is designed to protect domestic industry and trade against “ unfair 
methods of competition and unfair acts” in the importation of articles 
into the United States, and in their sale after importation. To that 
end it empowers the President, whenever the existence of any such 
unfair methods or acts is established to his satisfaction, to deal with 
them by fixing an additional duty upon the importation of the articles 
to which the unfair practice relates, or, if he is satisfied the unfairness 
is extreme, by directing that the articles be excluded from entry. 

The section provides that, “to assist the President” in making 
decisions thereunder, the Tariff Commission shall investigate allegations 
of unfair practice, conduct hearings, receive evidence, and make fin? 
ings and recommendations, subject to a right in the importer or con- 
signee, if the findings be against him, to appeal to the Court of Customs 
Appeals on questions of law affecting the findings. 

There is also a provision purporting to subject the decision of that 
court to review by this court upon certiorari. Ultimately the commis- 
sion is required to transmit its findings and recommendations, with a 
transcript of the evidence, to the President so that he may consider 
the matter and act thereon. 

A further provision declares that “any additional duty or any re- 
fusal of entry under this section shall continue in effect until the Presi- 
dent shall find and instruct the Secretary of the Treasury that the con- 
ditions which led to the assessment of such additional duty or refusal 
of entry no longer exist.” 

The present petitioner, the Bakelite Corporation, desiring to invoke 
action under that section, filed with the Tariff Commission a sworn 
complaint charging unfair methods and acts in the importation and 
subsequent sale of certain articles, and alleging a resulting injury to 
its domestic business of manufacturing and selling similar articles. 
The commission entertained the complaint, gave public notice thereof, 
ard conducted a hearing in which interested importers appeared and 
presented evidence claimed to be in refutation to the charge. 

The commission made findings sustaining the charge and recom- 
mended that the articles to which the unfair practice relates be ex- 
cluded from entry. The importers appealed to the Court of Customs 
Appeals, where the Bakelite Corporation challenged the court’s juris- 
diction on constitutional grounds. 


JURISDICTION ASSERTED BY CUSTOMS COURT 


The court upheld its jurisdiction and announced its purpose to 
entertain the appeal. Thereupon the Bakelite Corporation presented to 
this court its petition for a writ of prohibition. Pending a decision 
on the petition further proceedings on the appeal have been suspended. 

The grounds on which the jurisdiction of the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals was challenged in that court, and on which a writ of prohibition 
is sought here, are: 

1. That the Court of Customs Appeals is an inferior court created by 
Congress under section 1 of Article III of the Constitution, and, as 
such, it can have no jurisdiction of any proceeding which is not a case 
or controversy within the meaning of section 2 of the same article. 

2. That the proceeding presented by the appeal from the Tariff Com- 
mission is not a case or controversy in the sense of that section, but 
is merely an advisory proceeding in aid of Executive action. 

The Court of Customs Appeals considered these grounds in the order 
just stated and by its ruling sustained the first and rejected the second. 
(16 Ct. Cust. Appls. —, 53 T. D., 716.) 

In this court counsel have addressed arguments not only to the two 
questions bearing on the jurisdiction of the Court of Customs Appeals, 
but also to the question whether, if that court be exceeding its juris- 
diction, this court has power to issue to it a writ of prohibition to 
arrest the unauthorized proceedings. 

The power of this court to issue writs of prohibition never has been 
clearly defined by statute or by decisions. And the existence of the 
power in a situation like the present is not free from doubt. 

But the doubt need not be resolved now, for, assuming that the power 
exists, there is here, as will appear later on, no tenable basis for 
exercising it. In such a case it is admissible, and is common practice, 
to pass the question of power and to deny the writ because without 
warrant in other respects. 


CONGRESS HAS AUTHORITY TO CREATE LOWER COURTS 


While Article III of the Constitution declares, in section 1, that the 
judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and in “such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish,” and prescribes, in section 2, that this power 
shall extend to cases and controversies of certain enumerated classes, 
it long has been settled that Article III does not express the full 
authority of Congress to create courts, and that other articles invest 
Congress with powers in the exertion of which it may create inferior 
courts and clothe them with functions deemed essential or helpful in 
carrying those powers into execution. 

But there is a difference between the two classes of courts. Those 
established under the specific power given in section 2 of Article III 
are called constitutional courts. They share in the exercise of the 
judicial power defined in that section, can be invested with no other 
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jurisdiction, and have judges who hold office during good behavior, with 
no power in Congress to provide otherwise. On the other hand, those 
created by Congress in the exertion of other powers are called legisla- 
tive courts. Their functions always are directed to the execution of 
one or more of such powers and are prescribed by Congress independ- 
ently of section 2 of Article III; and their judges hold for such term 
as Congress prescribes, whether it be a fixed period of years or during 
good behavior, 

The first pronouncement on the subject by this court was in American 
Insurance Co. v. Canter (1 Pet. 511), where the status and jurisdiction 
of courts created by Congress for the Territory of Florida were drawn 
in question. Chief Justice Marshall, speaking for the court, said, 
page 546: 

“These courts, then, are not constitutional courts, in which the 
judicial power conferred by the Constitution on the General Govern- 
ment can be deposited, They are incapable of receiving it. They ate 
legislative courts, created in virtue of the general right of sovereignty 
which exists #n the Government, or in virtue of that clause which 
enables Congress to make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory belonging to the United States. The jurisdiction with 
which they are invested is not a part of that judicial power which is 
defined in the third article of the Constitution but is conferred by 
Congress in the execution of those general powers which that body 
possesses over the Territories of the United States.” 

That ruling has been accepted and applied from that time to the 
present in cases relating to Territorial courts. 

A like view has been taken of the status and jurisdiction of the 
courts provided by Congress for the District of Columbia. These courts, 
this court has held, are created in virtue of the power of Congress 
“to exercise exclusive legislation” over the District made the seat of 
the Government of the United States, are legislative rather than con- 
stitutional courts, and may be clothed with the authority and charged 
with the duty of giving advisory decisions in proceedings which are not 
cases or controversies within the meaning of Article III, but are merely 
in aid of legislative or executive action, and therefore outside the 
admissible jurisdiction of courts established under that article. 

CONSULAR COURTS ARE LEGISLATIVE 

The United States Court for China and the consular courts are 
legislative courts created as a means of carrying into effect powers 
conferred by the Constitution respecting treaties and commerce with 
foreign countries. They exercise their functions within particular dis- 


tricts in foreign territory and are invested with a large measure of 


jurisdiction over American citizens in those districts. The authority 
of Congress to create them and to clothe them with such jurisdiction 
has been upheld by this court and is well recognized. 

Legislative courts also may be created as special tribunals to examine 
and determine various matters arising between the Government and 
others, which from their nature do not require judicial determination 
and yet are susceptible of it. The mode of determining matters of 
this class is completely within congressional control. Congress may 
reserve to itself the power to decide, may delegate that power to execu- 
tive officers, or may commit it to judicial tribunals, 

Conspicuous among such matters are claims against the United States. 
These may arise in many ways and may be for money, lands, or other 
things. They all admit of legislative or executive determination, and 
yet from their nature are susceptible of determination by courts; but 
no court can have cognizance of them except as Congress makes specific 
provision therefor. Nor do claimants have any right to sue on them 
unless Congress consents; and Congress may attach to its consent such 
conditions as it deems proper, even to requiring that the suits be 
brought in a legislative court specially created to consider them. 

The Court of Claims is such a court. It was created, and has been 
maintained, as a special tribunal to examine and determine claims for 
money against the United States. This is a function which belongs 
primarily to Congress as an incident of its power to pay the debts 
of the United States. But the function is one which Congress has a 
discretion either to exercise directly or to delegate to other agencies. 

For 65 years following the adoption of the Constitution Congress made 
it a practice not only to determine various claims itself, but also to 
commit the determination of many to the executive departments. In 
time, as claims multiplied, that practice subjected Congress and those 
departments to a heavy burden. To lessen that burden Congress created 
the Court of Claims and delegated to it the examination and determina- 
tion of all claims within stated classes. Other claims have since 
been included in the delegation and some have been excluded. But the 
court is still what Congress at the outset declared it should be—“ a court 
for the investigation of claims against the United States.” The matters 
made cognizable therein include nothing which inherently or necessarily 
requires judicial determination. On the contrary, all are matters which 
are susceptible of legislative or executive determination and can have 
no other save under and in conformity with permissive legislation by 
Congress. 

DUTIES OF COURT OF CLAIMS ARE SET FORTH IN DETAIL 


The nature of the proceedings in the Court of Claims and the power 
of Congress over them are illustrated in McHlrath », United States (102 
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U. 8S. 426), where particular attention was given to the statutory pro- 
visions authorizing that court, when passing on claims against the Gov- 
ernment, to consider and determine any asserted set-offs or counter- 
claims, and directing that all issues of fact be tried by the court withwut 
a jury. The claimant in that case objected that these provisions were in 
conflict with the seventh amendment to the Constitution, which pre- 
serves the right of trial by jury in suits at common law where the value 
in controversy exceeds $20. This court disposed of the objection by 
saying (p. 440): 

“There is nothing in these provisions which violates either the letter 
or spirit of the seventh amendment. Suits against the Government in 
the Court of Claims, whether reference be had to the claimant’s demand, 
or to the defense, or to any set-off or counterclaim which the Govern- 
ment may assert, are not controlled by the seventh amendment. They 
are not suits at common law within its true meaning. The Government 
can not be sued except with its own consent. It can declare in what 
court it may be sued and prescribe the forms of pleading and the rules 
of practice to be observed in such suits. It may restrict the jurisdiction 
of the court to a consideration of only certain classes of claims against 
the United States. Congress, by the act in question, informs the claim- 
ant that if he avails himself of the privilege of suing the Government 
in the special court organized for that purpose he may be met with a 
set-off, counterclaim, or other demand of the Government upon which 
judgment may go against him, without the intervention of a jury, if the 
court, upon the whole case, is of opinion that the Government is entitled 
to such judgment. If the claimant avails himself of the privilege thus 
granted he must do so subject to the conditions annexed by the Govy- 
ernment to the exercise of the privilege.” 


COURT IS HELD TO BE UNDER ENTIRE CONTROL OF CONGRESS 


While what has been said of the creation and special function of the 
court definitely reflects its status as a legislative court, there is propriety 
in mentioning the fact that Congress always has treated it as having 
that status. From the outset Congress has required it to give merely 
advisory decisions on many matters. Under the act creating it all of 
its decisions were to be of that nature. Afterwards some were to 
have effect as binding judgments, but others were still to be merely ad- 
visory. This is true at the present time. A duty to give decisions 
which are advisory only, and so without force as judicial judgments may 
be laid on a legislative court, but not on a constitutional court estab- 
lished under Article III. 

In Gordon v. United States (117 U. S. 697) and again in In re San- 
born (148 U. 8S. 222) this court plainly was of opinion that the Court 
of Claims is a legislative court specially created to consider claims for 
money against the United States, and on that basis distinctly recog- 
nized that Congress may require it to give advisory decisions. And in 
United States v. Klein (18 Wall. 128, 144-145), this court described it 
as having all the functions of a court, but being, as respects its organiza- 
tion and existence, undoubtedly and completely under the control of 
Congress. 

In the present case the court below regarded the recent decision in 
Miles v. Graham (268 U. 8. 501) as disapproving what was said in the 
cases just cited, and holding that the Court of Claims is a constitu- 
tional rather than a legislative court. But in this Miles v. Graham 
was taken too broadly. The opinion therein contains no mention of the 
cases supposed to have been disapproved; nor does it show that this 
court’s attention was drawn to the question whether that court is a 
statutory court or a constitutional court. In fact, as appears from the 
briefs, that question was not mooted. Such es were mooted were con- 
sidered and determined in the opinion, Certainly the decision is not to 
be taken in this case as disturbing the earlier rulings or attributing to 
the Court of Claims a changed status, 


STATEMENT IN PRIOR CASE SAID TO HAVE LOST WEIGHT 


That court was said to be a constitutional court in United States v. 
Union Pacific R. R. Co. (98 U. S. 569, 602-603), but this statement was 
purely an obiter dictum, because the question whether the Court of 
Claims is a constitutional court or a legislative court was in no way 
involved. And any weight the dictum, as such, might have is more than 
overcome by what has been said on the question in other cases where 
there was need for considering it, 

Without doubt that court is a court of the United States within the 
meaning of section 375 of title 28, U. S. C., just as the superior courts 
of the District of Columbia are; but this does not make it a constitu- 
tional court. 

The authority to create legislative courts finds illustration also in the 
late Court of Private Land Claims. It was created in virtue of the 
power of Congress over the fulfillment of treaty stipulations; and its 
special function was that of hearing and finally determining claims 
founded on Spanish or Mexican grants, concessions, etc., and embracing 
lands within the territory ceded by Mexico to the United States and 
subsequently included within the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Utah and the States of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming. By 
the treaties of cession the United States was obligated to inquire into 
private claims to lands within the ceded territory and to respect in- 
violably those that were valid. 
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Congress at first entrusted the preliminary inquiry to executive 
officers and required that they make reports whereon it could make 
the ultimate determinations. This was an admissible mode of dealing 
with the subject and many claims were finally determined under it. But 
later on Congress created the Court of Private Land Claims and charged 
it with the duty of examining and adjudicating, as between claimants 
and the United States, all claims not already determined. 

In Coe v. United States (155 U. S. 76) that court was held to be a 
legislative court and the validity of the act creating it was sustained. 
And while that case related to lands in a Territory there can be no 
real doubt that the same rule would apply were the lands in a State. 
The obligation of the United States would be the same in. either 
case and Congress would have the same discretion respecting the mode 
of fulfilling it. In fact the act creating the court included within 
its jurisdiction all claims within three States as well as those within 
three Territories, and the court adjudicated all within these limits that 
were brought before it within the periods fixed by Congress. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw Citizenship Court was another legis- 
lative court. It was created to hear and determine controverted 
claims to membership in two Indian tribes. The tribes were under 
the guardianship of the United States, which in virtue of that relation 
was proceeding to distribute the Jands and funds of the tribes among 
their members. 

How the membership should be determined rested in the discretion 
of Congress. It could commit the task to officers of the department in 
charge of Indian affairs, to a commission, or to a judicial tribunal. 
As the controversies were difficult of solution and large properties were 
to be distributed, Congress chose to create a special court and to 
authorize it to determine the controversies. In Wallace v. Adams (204 
U. 8S. 415) this was held to be a valid exertion of authority belonging to 
Congress by reason of its control over the Indian tribes. And it is of 
significance here that in so ruling this court approvingly cited and gave 
effect to the opinion of Chief Justice Taney in Gordon v. United States 
respecting the status of the Court of Clainrs. 


BOARD WAS CHANGED INTO CUSTOMS COURT 


Before we turn to the status of the Court of Customs Appeals it will 
be helpful to refer briefly to the Customs Court. Formerly it was the 
Board of General Appraisers. Congress assumed to make the board a 
court by changing its name. There was no change in powers, duties, or 
personnel. The board was an executive agency charged with the duty 
of reviewing acts of appraisers and collectors in appraising and 
classifying imports and in liquidating and collecting customs duties. 
But its functions, although mostly quasijudicial, were all susceptible of 
performance by executive officers and had been performed by such officers 
in earlier times, 

The Court of Customs Appeals was created by Congress in virtue of its 
power to lay and collect duties on imports and to adopt any appropri- 
ate means of carrying that power into execution. The full prov- 
ince of the court under the act creating it is that of determining matters 
arising between the Government and others in the executive administra- 
tion and application of the customs laws, These matters are brought 
before it by appeals from decisions of the Customs Court, formerly 
called the Board of General Appraisers. 

The appeals include nothing which inherently or necessarily requires 
judicial determination, but only matters the determination of which 
may be, and at times has been committed exclusively to executive offi- 
cers. True, the provisions of the customs laws requiring duties to be 
paid and turned into the Treasury promptly, without awaiting disposal 
of protests against rulings of appraisers and collectors, operate in many 
instances to convert the protests into applications to refund part or all 
of the money paid; but this does not make the matters involved 
in the protests any the less susceptible of determination by executive 
officers. In fact, their final determination has been at times con- 
fided to the Secretary of the Treasury, with no recourse to judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

This summary of the court’s province as special tribunal, of the mat- 
ters subjected to its revisory authority, and of its relation to the execu- 
tive administration of customs laws, shows very plainly that it is a legis- 
lative and not a constitutional court. 

Some features of the act creating it are referred to in the opinion 
below as requiring a different conclusion; but when rightly understood 
they can not be so regarded. 

LACK OF ANY PROVISION ON JUDGES’ TENURE STRESSED 


A feature much stressed is the absence of any provision respecting the 
tenure of the judges. From this it is argued that Congress intended the 
court to be a constitutional one, the judges of which would hold their 
offices during good behavior. And in support of the argument it is 
said that in creating courts Congress has made it a practice to dis- 
tinguish between those intended to be constitutional and those intended 
to be legislative by making no provision respecting the tenure of judges 
of the former and expressly fixing the tenure of judges of the latter. 
But the argument is fallacious. It mistakenly assumes that whether a 
court is of one class or the other depends on the intention of Congress, 
whereas the true test lies in the power under which the court was 
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created and in the jurisdiction conferred. Nor has there been any 
settled practice on the part of Congress which gives special significance 
to the absence or presence of a provision respecting the tenure of 
judges. This may be illustrated by two citations. The same Congress 
that created the Court of Customs Appeals made provision for five addi- 
tional circuit judges and declared that they should hold their offices 
during good behavior; and yet the status of the judges was the 
same as it would have been had that declaration been omitted. In 
creating courts for some of the Territories Congress failed to include 
a prevision fixing the tenure of the judges; but the courts became 
legislative courts just as if such a provision had been included. 

Another feature much stressed is a provision purporting to authorize 
temporary assignments of circuit and district judges to the Court of 
Customs Appeals when vacancies occur in its membership or when any 
of its members are disqualified or otherwise unable to act. This, it is 
said, shows that Congress intended the court to be a constitutional one, 
for otherwise such assignments would be inadnissible under the Con- 
stitution. But if there be constitutional obstacles to assigning judges 
of constitutional courts to legislative courts, the provision cited is for 
that reason invalid and can not be saved on the theory that Congress 
intended the court to be in one class when under the Constitution it 
belongs in another. 

Besides, the inference sought to be drawn from that provision is 
effectually refuted by two later enactments—one permitting judges of 
that court to be agsigned from time to time to the superior courts of 
the District of Columbia, which are legislative courts, and the other 
transferring to that court the advisory jurisdiction in respect of appeals 
from the Patent Office which formerly was vested in the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

Another feature to which attention was given is the denomination of 
the court as a United States court. That the court is a court of the 
United States is plain; but this is quite consistent with its being a 
legislative court, 

As it is plain that the Court of Customs Appeals is a legislative 
and not a constitutional court, there is no need for now inquiring 
whether the proceeding under section 316 of the tariff act of 1922, now 
pending before it, as a case or controversy within the meaning of 
section 2 of Article III of the Constitution, for this section applies 
only to constitutional courts. ven if the proceeding is not such a 
ease Or controversy, the Court of Customs Appeals, being a legislative 
court, may be invested with jurisdiction of it, as is done by section 316. 

Of course, a writ of prohibition does not lie to a court which is pro- 
ceeding within the limits of its jurisdiction, as the Court of Customs 
Appeals appears to be doing in this instance. Prohibition denied. 

May 20, 1929. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

. Accordingly the House reseived itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2667, with Mr. Snexx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this country has 
been committed to the policy of a protective tariff for over a 
hundred years. Whatever may be your individual opinion as to 
the soundness of this policy you must admit that it is here to 
stay. The theory upon which the protective tariff policy is 
based is that the American producer should have an advantage 
over the foreign producer in the American market. The ex- 
tremely high protectionists claim that the American producer 
should have the American markets to the exclusion of the 
foreign producer. 

The producers fall into two classes, namely, those that pro- 
duce raw materials and those that convert raw materials into 
artificial or manufactured products. The manufacturer’s theory 
of a protective tariff policy is that it should be employed to 
protect only manufactured products against competition of 
foreign manufactured products and that all raw materials 
should be permitted to be imported into this country free of 
tariff duty. This theory of the manufacturer is the one upon 
which our protective policy has been based and has operated. 
The manufacturer is interested not only in buying his raw ma- 
terials as cheaply as possible, but is equally interested in selling 
his manufactured product at the highest possible price. It is 
readily seen that the manufacturer wants protection himself, 
but does not want the farmer and other producers of raw ma- 
terials to have protection. The manufacturer has succeeded in 
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the main in keeping farm products and other raw materials on 
the free list, while securing for himself with each revision of 
the tariff increasingly higher rates of duty on his manufactured 
products, 

It is true that in later years tariff duties have been placed 
on a number of agricultural products which if substantially 
operative would give some protection to those products. This 
fact, however, is sometimes overlooked, namely, that to make a 
tariff duty on a product yield a protective price to the producer 
the market of such product must be controlled by the pro- 
ducer. The farmers do not control their own markets, and 
hence receive little benefit from such tariff duties as are placed 
on their products. 

There is an additional reason why the manufacturers want 
farm products and other raw materials kept on the free list. 
The larger manufacturing concerns of this country produce a 
surplus of their lines of goods which they must sell in foreign 
countries. In other words, they export to other countries the 
surplus they produce after supplying the demands of our home 
markets. It is an economic law universally recognized that one 
country can not continue indefinitely exporting commercial com- 
modities to other countries unless reciprocal export privileges 
are extended to such other countries to maintain a balance of 
trade. In order to enable our manufacturers to export and 
sell their surplus in other countries it is necessary that such 
other countries be permitted to import for sale. into our country 
commodities of practically equal value. Of course, our manu- 
facturers do not want other countries to import into our country 
manufactured goods, because that would bring them competi- 
tion in our home markets. But if farm products and other 
raw materials are brought here from foreign countries and 
sold in competition with our own products of similar character 
it brings no competition to the manufacturer and balances the 
international trade for the further export of his manufactured 
products. 

The manufacturer’s idea of maintaining a balance of trade 
with foreign countries is to export manufactured products and 
import raw products. Our tariff laws have been so framed 
as to bring about this result. They have been designedly so 
framed and have proved efinently successful in accomplishing 
this object. The present bill is no exception to the rule. Three 


and one-half dollars’ worth of farm products are imported 


into this country to each one dollar’s worth of manufactured 
products, and we export 25 per cent more of manufactured 
products than agricultural products. 

The manufacturer believes in a protective tariff for his goods, 
but he believes in free trade for the farmer and other producers 
of raw products. The manufacturer is the greatest free trader 
in this country. He believes that everybody but himself should 
be on a free-trade basis. He believes that the American market 
should be a monopoly for the manufacturers and on a free-trade 
basis for everyone else. He has crystallized that idea into the 
protective policy of this Government. That is why it is so 
difficult to get a readjustment of the tariff in the interest of 
agriculture. 

I believe that we should protect our manufacturers against 
unfair competition in the markets of our own country. To 
my mind, it would be unthinkable to permit foreign-made goods 
to come into this country at such low prices as to impair our 
own great and prosperous industrial interests. And I believe 
just as firmly that the same principle should apply to our great 
agricultural interests. This great and basic industry is lan- 
guishing and has languished for years. Every informed person 
knows that agriculture is in dire distress. Everyone except 
those whose shortsighted selfishness outweighs the promptings 
of justice and good judgment wants to remedy this inequality 
between industry and agriculture. The pledge has been made 
to the country time and again by every political party and by 
every candidate for public office that agriculture would be 
placed on an economic equality with the manufacturing indus- 
tries. The pledge has not been kept. In the last presidential 
and congressional campaign this promise was renewed in the 
most solemn terms. This special session of Congress was con- 
vened for the specific purpose of redeeming that promise. Pur- 
suant to the program agreed upon, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of this House held hearings, wrote an alleged farm relief 
bill, and introduced it. The basic agricultural commodities 
of the country immediately dropped in price. Wheat went 
down 5 cents a bushel on the first drop and continued its to- 
boggan slide until it reached the lowest level since 1914. It is 
a significant commentary on that proposed legislation. That 
bill is the administration’s plan of farm relief. It was presented 
as the administration’s scheme to solve the farm problem. It was 
put forth as the fulfillment of the promise made in last fall’s 
campaign to redress the farmer’s wrongs. It passed the House 
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as written. No material amendment to it was permitted. I 
voted for it. There was no alternative. No other hope was 
held out to agriculture. It was take that or nothing. And then 
the majority party members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee labored for four months to bring out a bill to revise 
the tariff in the interest of agriculture. They finally brought 
out the present bill. It did not please anyone. The farmers 
and national farm organizations were especially disappointed 
in it. The bill was supposed to carry a revision of tariff duties 
for the benefit of agriculture. Tariff revision was to be an 
important feature of the farm relief program. In fact, the 
alleged farm relief bill and the tariff bill together constituted 
the program for the complete rehabilitation of agriculture. The 
official representatives and spokesmen for the farmers say that 
this tariff bill falls far short of the pledge made to place agri- 
culture on a basis of equality with other industries under our 
protective-tariff system. 

It would be proof positive of one’s insincerity or intellectual 
incapacity should he claim that this tariff bill is primarily in 
the interest of agriculture. I have no doubt that the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee will be forced to 
adopt and recommend to the House many amendments to the 
present bill. The amendments will be in the interest of agri- 
culture and will improve the bill. As the bill now stands less 
than one-third of the tariff revisions therein carried have to do 
with agriculture and more than two-thirds have to do with 
other commercial commodities. Except in a negligible number 
of instances the revisions are upward. On the whole the tariff 
rates on manufactured products are about 100 per cent higher 
than the tariff rates on agricultural products. No effort is 
made in this bill to correct this disparity in rates as between 
agriculture and the other industries. 

The plain truth is it was not intended to place agriculture on 
a par with other industries in this bill. The people of this 
country will wake up to the fact sometime that those who pro- 
claim most loudly the virtues of the protective tariff system 
are not willing to have the farmers participate in the benefits 
of the system. Such concessions as are made to agriculture in 
this bill are grudgingly made by the majority members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and they went no further in giving 
tariff protection to agriculture than they felt was absolutely 
necessary from the standpoint of political expediency. This is 
in keeping with the attitude of those controlling the legislative 
program of the House toward the interests of agriculture. 'The 
great mass of the people throughout the country regardless of 
partisan affiliations believes in equality of treatment between 
agriculture and the manufacturing industries under our pro- 
tective tariff system. The question naturally arises, then, in the 
minds of the people, why it is that agriculture is not accorded 
such treatment. They wonder why it is that agriculture has to 
fight for bare existence under our artificial economic system 
when every public official from the President down professes a 
strong solicitude for a square deal for the farmer. They know 
that the protecting arm of the Government is thrown around 
the manufacturer. They know that the railroads are under the 
economic guardianship of the Government and that the great 
moneyed powers of the country are amply protected by positive 
law. In view of all these protective measures and policies for 
the benefit of manufacturing, commerce, transportation, and 
finance, the farmers are restive and impatient at the hesitancy 
of the Government to bring them under the protective system 
that they may receive similar benefits and occupy a place on 
the stage of economic equality. 

The manufacturers tell the Congress and the President what 
they want, and get it. The railroads tell the Congress and the 
President what they want, and get it. The big financiers tell 
the Congress and the President what they want, and get it. 
The farmers have been telling the Congress and the President 
for eight years what they want, and have gotten nothing. 

The farmer knows what he wants and what he is entitled 
to have. In 1927 and again in 1928 the Congress passed the 
bill the farmers wanted, but each time the former President 
vetoed the bill. The present administration entertains the same 
ideas as the former President toward farm relief legislation. 
The present farm relief bill passed by this House is not what 
the farmers want. 

I believe in the American doctrine that this Government 
should be administered for the equal benefit and equal pro- 
tection of all its industries and all its citizens. I believe in 
protecting the home markets for the home producers, and that 
this protection should be accorded to agriculture in the same 
degree as it is accorded to manufactures. I am opposed to 
the idea that our protective system is the exclusive privilege 
and right of the manufacturers or that the manufacturers 
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should have an advantage over agriculture under the system | 
of governmental protection. It is my opinion that an over- 
whelming majority of the people, regardless of party affilia- 
tions, believe as I do on this subject. The question then arises, 
Why has agriculture not received due recognition under the 
economic scheme of our protective tariff system? The answer 
is simple. It is that the manufacturers and the big financiers 
who back them do not want the farmer under the protective 
system and do not want him to be economically independent, 
and they have the political influence to prevent it. 

Less than’5 per cent of the whole people control the politi- 
cal and economic policies of this Government. They do it 
through the control of political parties. They employ the herd 
method, They know that the average American citizen has a 
bias for party loyalty that is stronger than his love for eco- 
nomic justice. All they have to do, therefore, is to gain ¢on- 
trol of the party organization and the millions of party loyalists 
are theirs to command, as a shepherd controls his flocks. The 
question of farm relief is not a political question, It is an 
economic question. It is a question of dollars in or out of 
the pocket. It is a question involving the earning power of 
the farmer and determines whether he and his family are to be 
permitted to share and enjoy the advantages and opportunities 
that make for educational, social, and spiritual development. 

The farmers of the country who believed that this special ses- 
sion of Congress would pass legislation for the relief of agri- 
culture are to be disappointed. From the standpoint of agricul- 
ture this special session might as well not have been called. 
The only justification for it will probably be that it will put the 
farmer out of his suspense of expectation at an earlier date 
than would otherwise happen. 

Perhaps it was too much to expect that there would be a 
serious effort at this session to place agriculture on a basis of 
equality with the manufactures. Agriculture has so long occu- 
pied the lower level in the economic structure of our Govern- 
ment that even the farmer himself had become almost apologetic 
in the presence of the manufacturer in requesting equal pro- 
tection. For over a hundred years the manufacturer has suc- 
ceeded in being the exclusive beneficiary under the protec- 
tive-tariff system. Through this exclusive application of the 
protective tariff to the manufacturing industries the South 
and West have been in debt to New England for a hundred 
years, 

And in this connection I call attention to an article that ap- 
peared in the Century Magazine in the issue of May, 1928, 
written by William E. Dodd, on the subject Shall Our Farmers 
Become Peasants? Mr. Dodd called attention in that article 
to a letter written by one Abbott Lawrence, a business man 
of Massachusetts, about 1828, the letter being addressed to 
Daniel Webster, in which he stated in effect that if the then 
pending tariff bill should be adopted it would keep the South 
and West in debt to New England for a hundred years. That 
prophecy came true. 

Of course, you can not blame the manufacturers for wanting 


to keep the agricultural districts paying them tribute. It is 
difficult to change in a day the practice of a century. For a 


hundred years we have permitted the protective-tariff policy to 
be applied:for the sole benefit of the manufacturer. It will 
take some time to recapture that usurpation. We are, however, 
gradually extending the policy to embrace agriculture. It is a 
slow process, and we have to fight for every inch of progress. 
The present bill as reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means goes farther than any previous tariff bill toward ex- 
tending the protective policy to agriculture. It does not go far 
enough, but still further concessions will have to be made to 
agriculture in this bill before it passes the House. It will be 
a better bill before it passes this House than it is now, but it 
will still be far short of what the agricultural interests de 
manded and had the right to expect. I am going to vote for this 
bill because it constitutes an additional advance toward bring- 
ing agriculture under the protective-tariff system. I am hoping 
the farmer may get a taste of the real benefits of protection, 
and when he does he will demand more and more of such bene- 
fits until he forces himself to the plane of equality with the 
manufacturer under our protective-tariff system. The farmer 
will then have come into his own and will make politics a 
business to protect his birthright to equality and justice under 
the law and the spirit of our Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Qu1N]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, in my 
judgment this bill, being brought out under the circumstances 
and in the form that now confronts us, makes a sad day for 
the people of the United States. I rise to speak for the poor 
people of this Republic. This tariff bill that is now before this 
House for consideration, coming as a pretext in the interest of 
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the poor and the farmers of the United States, is a travesty, a 
deception, a fraud, and a sham. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] What does this bill do? Take it from beginning to end, 
with its thousands of items, and can any man point anywhere 
in the bill and say that there is anything worth talking about 
for the poor man and the poor woman of the United States? Can 
you analyze the bill and get any other conclusion than that it 
is to further enrich the special privileged classes of this country 
who have been feeding and profiteering upon the masses for the 
last hundred years? Yet, my friends, this Congress was called, 
according to my conception of President Hoover's proclamation, 
to enact legislation for the farmers of America. What has hap- 
pened? An election was held, by which the Republican Party 
came into power by 6,000,000 majority, a great triumph for the 
grand old party, and it seems to me that the American people 
must have confidence in you gentlemen, judging by the results 
of that election. Are you proving yourselves worthy of that 
confidence? Take this tariff bill and analyze it. It shows that 
the gentlemen who represent you on the Committee on Ways 
and Means have brought out a measure revising the tariff 
upward instead of revising it downward. This is a tax on the 
people. You can not consider a tariff anything else than a tax. 
How are the people now faring under taxation? Take it back in 
the town or the village or the city you live in, the county or the 
State. The landowner is groaning under excessive taxation. 
They have road taxes, school taxes, county taxes, State taxes, 
municipal taxes, and taxes of every other kind to oppress the 
people. Yet with the average farmer in this country being 
taxed in that way a 5 per cent ad valorem in order to support 
the county and the State government and their institutions, the 
Federal Government comes along with an indirect tax called the 
tariff, to further oppress that class of people. You claim to 
have enacted a farm relief bill. You would not even let the 
debenture plan be voted on in this House. You put through a 
bill that in some respects may help the farmer, whereby you loan 
him more money and establish organizations to dispose of his 
products. Money is easy to borrow, but the trouble of it is pay- 
ingit back. The average farm in this country now, with the taxes 
assessed against it, and the interest on the loan, makes of the 
farmer owning it a virtual renter. Just look into the situation. 
The man who owns thousands of acres of land is lucky if he can 
meet actual expenses, without making any profit on his invest- 
ment. Take the poor man who rents the land, or a share 
farmer, the cropper, who works for half, all he can do is to get 
out with a fair, common, existence, not a decent living, accord- 
ing to the American standard—just a common existence. Yet 
this committee has brought out a bill to further levy a tax 
against that man. 

Every breakfast table in the United States must pay tribute 
to somebody. Your bill takes up the poor baby, when it is 
born, in its swadding clothes, and makes that baby pay tribute. 
You actually go farther than that. You have the surgical 
instruments that the doctor uses to bring that baby into the 
world pay tribute to the manufacturers. [Applause.] The poor 
farmer who starts to his field riding his mule recognizes that 
the gears on his mule have to have a tax on them—his back- 
band, his trace chains, his collar, and when he gets ready to 
hitch the mule to the plow, we find that there is a tax on the 
plow. Your steel and iron schedule is thievery, yet you pretend 
to be here legislating for the poor man of the United States. 
You take the shoes that go on that man’s wife and make her 
pay tribute to the shoe manufacturer. I heard a gentleman 
speak here the other day about the poverty of the shoemakers. 
Here is a pair of shoes on my feet now that I paid $14 for. 
Talk about a man having to pay $14 for a pair of shoes. Yet 
you say that the shoe manufacturers of this country need 
further protection. Some of you say that you can not give the 
farmer a tariff on cowhides. No. That farmer can not get 
any tariff on his cowhides because the shoe manufacturers want 
hides to come in from abroad free. These gentlemen represent- 
ing the shoe and leather factories say they can not pay a duty 
on hides. 

Take that pair of shoes that I have on, for example, No. 9. 
[Laughter.] How many pairs of shoes will a big cowhide 
make? And yet you come on with the pretext that the shoe 
man or the leather man is already paying too much for his 
hides. Shoes at $14 a pair! Take the work on them. Those 
fellows by means of machinery can make a thousand, or perhaps 
10,000, pairs of shoes a day, using their machinery and inven- 
tions and contrivances, and yet these men come up here and 
bellyache around for a duty. [Laughter.] 

The shoe manufacturers claim they must have more tax put 
on the people of this country. The farmer’s wife as well as the 
farmer must wear shoes. The farmer himself must wear shoes, 


and then stepping to the children—God bless them—they, too, 
must wear shoes, and the farmer has to support his children. 
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He and his wife and all his children must wear shoes, and you 
propose to tax that farmer for what he has on his feet and what 
his wife has on her feet and what his children have on their 
feet. [Laughter.] Fortunately, I live in a country where it is 
warm enough for the children to go barefooted. They get along 
without buying shoes during the summer. But up in the cold 
countries, in the Northeast and the Northwest, they must have 
shoes. 

How about the clothing? If the farmer wears socks he must 
pay a tax on them. [Laughter.] If he wears underclothing he 
must pay a tax on that. [Laughter.] You make him pay a tax 
on his coat and on his breeches, and if he wears a necktie, again 
he pays a tax. [Laughter.] This necktie that I have on my 
neck cost $3. Who will say that the manufacturer of neckties 
needs more protection? Why, the material in this necktie can 
be bought for 15 cents. [Laughter.] There are factories that 
can turn out thousands of them each day. 

This is just what the poor man in this country is up against. 
The galluses that hold up his breeches have a tax imposed on 
them. [Laughter.] But you do not stop with that. Every sin- 
gle item he has to buy must pay a tax. If he washes his head 
and combs his hair you tax him for the comb and the brush. 
[Laughter.] If he brushes his teeth he must pay a tax on that 
also. [Laughter.] The little pen knife that he must use in 
order to cut off his tobacco is taxed by you. [Laughter.] 

Not a single thing that the farmer consumes, not a single 
thing that he uses to work with, escapes the heavy hand of taxa- 
tion. And yet the President of the United States calls you here, 
according to his proclamation, to pass legislation beneficial to 
the farmer. What does this bill do? It robs him from the 
cradle to the grave. My friends, even when a poor man dies 
and goes upward into the sky above, his widow has to pay a tax 
under this bill in order that he may be laid in the ground. You 
have laid a tax on his casket, you have laid a tax on the hearse 
that carries the casket to the cemetery, and when the minister 
or priest conducts the funeral over his body in the church, the 
cloth on the altar, in front.of which the minister stands, has the 
heavy hand of taxation placed on it. Yet you have been called 
together to legislate to aid the farmer. 

Where are all these poor people in the United States? In the 
cities and towns and villages and on the farms. They are not 


represented on this committee which has brought out this bill. 


Who are represented on it? The supposedly privileged class, 
that preys upon the labor of the consuming public. Those who 
toil not and spin not are being permitted, under this bill, to rob 
those who toil and spin. 

Is the time coming when the people will have a voice in 
the preparation of tax bills? The surplus products of the 
farms and factories in the United States must be transported 
abroad. We had a splendid merchant marine to carry these 
products to the markets of the world, but you have practically 
killed that. Under this bill you have raised a tariff wall 
around the United States so that those people abroad can not 
bring their products into this country unless they come over 
in a flying machine. [Laughter.] Yet you say you are called 
here to pass legislation to help the farmer. Our surplus 
products have to be transported to all the countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and they must pay for them in large part 
by sending goods of their own production over here. But 
when you put in a bill which makes it impossible for these 
people to exchange commodities with us, you put up a measure 
that makes it so that the United States must soon come to be 
a place where its products must all be used within our own 
borders. Where, then, will the man who works in a factory 
receive his wages? Where will the farmer receive his profit? 

I come from a section of country that raises cotton. Two- 
thirds of the cotton produced in the United States goes to the 
markets of the world to be manufactured into fabrics in other 
countries. Yet under such a bill as you have got here how 
will our cotton be bought in England, Germany, Austria, Japan, 
and China? Over in Japan 75 per cent of their foreign trade 
is with our Republic. We must have a decent tariff bill in 
order for the balance of trade to be maintained, in order to 
give a square deal to the men who handle the plow and the 
men in the workshops. 

What does your bill do? You put it so that the railroads of 
this country have to pay an exorbitant amount for all the iron 
and steel that goes into their rails and into their locomotives 
that haul the freight. The railroads are already charging ex- 
orbitant prices under legislation which this Congress has 
passed. And mark you, in a decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States yesterday, it comes out in the morn- 
ing paper that a boost in freight rates is now to be expected. 
You allow conspirators to come along and steal all the water 
powers so that they can rob the people, and now as a last 
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straw on the back of the poor man you come in with a tariff 
bill that takes occasion on everything that he must use to 
further tax him and places a further burden on him that he 
can not meet. 

Do you know what this thing means? Take your manufactur- 
ing centers. Every man who must maintain his family will have 
to have an increase in wages or a decrease in his living expenses. 
The only salvation they have now is that the ladies do not 
wear the long dresses and long trains they used to, otherwise 
the poor man would not be able to buy the cloth out of which 
to make long dresses. [Laughter and applause.] It looks like 
style has done that much for the benefit of the poor of this Re- 
public, because under the present style the girls and ladies can 
wear short dresses and little hats so that they can not rob them. 
You know that if the ladies had the dresses they had 25 and 30 
years ago the poor man could not dress his wife and daughter 
under this tariff bill; they would have to do without decent 
raiment to wear. And yet your committee comes out with a 
bill to increase every single item that that poor man has to buy 
if he lives. You have come out with a bill that makes it so 
that every farmer in the United States is bound to pay more in 
taxes, because this is a tax, and in my judgment it is an uncon- 
stitutional bill. You delegate to the President of the United 
States the right to raise certain tariff rates. Whenever the 
Steel Trust wants them raised the President of the United 
States can raise them. Do you mean to say that the Constitu- 
tion of this Republic ever meant for this Congress to abrogate 
its power to the Chief Executive or to a Tariff Commission or 
to any other body or person in this world? Yet that is what 
this nefarious bill does, and the American people must continue 
to groan and suffer under this outrageous performance. How 
long? It seems they have confidence in the Republican Party. 
Do you believe they ever dreamed that such a bill as this would 
be brought out when they went to the polls last year? Do you 
believe they would have supported you if they thought you 
would pass this outrageous bill? Nobody could have any kind 
of compassion for them if they were actually out yonder in those 
States begging, their children and wives hungry, barefooted, and 
half naked, if they again support a party that would oppress 
them and bear down on them like you are doing in this bill. I 
have sympathy for those people now. I think they voted under 
false pretenses. [Laughter.] I say, my friends, that those peo- 
ple who placed that confidence in you have been betrayed, not 
by all of my Republican friends here but by the Republicans on 
the committee that brought out this wicked, nefarious, and out- 
rageous thing that is called a tariff bill. You call it for tariff 
and other purposes. 

There is not a word in here that is for the benefit of the 
poor people, not a line in all your bill; but, on the other hand, 
every single schedule that you have operated on in that whole 
measure indicates that you are endeavoring to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. In other words, the gentlemen on 
that committee say, “ Well, is that man poor, and is that 
farmer or that laboring man poor?” “Yes; he is poor.” 
“Well, let us pass a law to keep him poor.” That is exactly 
what this bill does. You can analyze it with all the finesse 
of an Aristotle and you will find nothing else in it except for 
the advancement and betterment of the special-privilege class 
that during all these years has been preying upon the plain 
people of the United States. 

It is time now for somebody in authority to recognize that 
those who are actually supporting this Government should have 
decent consideration in legislation, instead of which you have 
brought out a bill to give the manufacturer the further right 
to reach into the pockets of the masses and take therefrom what 
they have labored to make. It may be you feel justified in 
doing that under that passage of Scripture which says: 


For whosoever hath, to him shall be given; but whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken away even that which he hath. 


Do you realize that when this laboring man and this farmer 
have toiled all day in the heat of the sun and have gone through 
hardships to earn that which the laborer is entitled to have, 
that under this bill you are illegitimately, unlawfully, wrong- 
fully, willfully, and almost feloniously taking it away from 
them? [Laughter and applause.] You are allowing it to be 
carried away by those who already have. You are allowing for- 
tunes to be put into the coffers of those who have through special 
privileges during all these years enriched themselves out of the 
pockets of the people who toil. 

I believe in all people being allowed to make legitimate 
profits. I believe that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and as 
a legislator I always propose to be honest in my vote. I do 
not want to take away from a man that which belongs to him. 
I do not want any man to be deprived of making a legitimate 
profit on his investments; but I do not propose to ever allow my 
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vote to go to a scheme that will let some investor reach down 
into the pockets of the poor man and take away that to which 
he is not entitled. .I do not propose through any vote of mine 
to permit any class of special-privileged people to take away 
that to which the laboring man of this Republic is entitled with- 
out value received. 

You know, gentlemen, that when you increase the cost of 
everything on all the people of this Republic, through allowing 
a special privilege to some concern by which it takes an unfair 
advantage of the poor man and makes an unfair profit, you are 
doing an unjust, immoral, and wrong thing against the people 
of this Republic. 

Your measure is replete with that kind of stuff. From begin- 
ning to end it is a mass of favoritism to the few. Can you not 
conceive of the fact that when you allow this tariff schedule 
on iron and steel you are imposing a tax on every man and 
woman in the United States? It extends into all lines of indus- 
try.. It reaches the man who must have farm machinery to 
plant, and harvest his crop, who must have his shovel and his 
hoe,. binders, and reapers, and you even go so far as to further 
rob the farmer. by increasing the tariff on rope and twine. The 
poor farmer must have some kind of.twine in order to wrap up 
his packages, and yet you rob him there. You put an additional 
tariff on rope to make him pay more for his plow line and for 
the rope that goes on his well to draw’ water for himself and 
his family, and still men with good faces stand up on this floor 
and pretend to advocate the enactment of this outrageous 
measure. 

Is it so that in this day of progress and enlightenment in the 
United, States, a great and-rich country, with the Congress 
assembled under the flag of this Republic, with God above us as 
our witness,. we will enact a law that savors of favoritism, 
wrong, and almost. corruption? The idea of a tariff bill being 
revised upward at this time, when the United States, instead of 
being the prosperous country that some of your spokesmen talk 
about, has 5,000,000 people in idleness walking the streets and 
hunting for jobs. These people do not ride in limousines. These 
people are not living in fine houses. These people can not wear 
diamonds, and, for that matter, a diamond is not necessary for 
anyone, yet they are entitled to have those things that will make 
conditions in this Republic so that a man can at all times have 
a chance to work at some honorable employment, whether it be 
behind a plow or in a factory, whether it be on the railroad 
trains, on the bus lines, on the high seas, or anywhere else. 

ivery man and woman who desires to work in this Republic is 

entitled to have a condition exist that will give him or her a job 
anywhere and all the time. Under your bill will this be 
possible? 

Is it possible for a man or woman out of a job as soon as this 
bill goes into effect, which raises the cost of living 25 per cent, to 
go out and get a job? Can the farmer go out and hire a man 
and pay him additional wages? Can any man operating a fac- 
tory go out and pay additional wages? Do they do it? Right 
down in the State of Tennessee there is a great strike on right 
now, with a lot of poor men and women in distress, and yet you 
holler prosperity when there is no prosperity. 

May God help you to go out and change this and make it an 
honest and a decent bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. BuRTNEss]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we might as well all admit that out in the wide, open 
spaces, out in the great Northwest, and in the agricultural sec- 
tions of this country generally, the tariff bill as reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee has been received with mingled 
feelings of satisfaction and of disappointment. 

There is no question but that the work of the Ways and Means 
Committee, if carried to fruition, with reference to many agri- 
cultural products, will result in a great deal of good. This is 
true, in So far as the Northwest is concerned, of such products 
as sugar, poultry of all kinds, poultry products, beef, pork, lamb, 
wool, mutton, sweet clover, and other items that might be men- 
tioned. There is a feeling that the increases provided in this 
bill on these products will stabilize farming in these particular 
lines and promote a more balanced and diversified system of 
agriculture. 

On the other hand the section which I represent is most 
bitterly disappointed with reference to some other features of 
the bill. Outstanding among these disappointments is the fact 
that the Ways and Means Committee deemed it proper and ad- 
visable to provide substantial import duties upon some types of 
building materiais, including shingles, cement, birch and maple 
flooring, and some varieties of logs. 
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It is not remarkable that news of this sort is not welcome 
when we realize that since 1921 agriculture has been in a state 
of depression, and when we realize that from year to year the 
farmer has postponed making his repairs to his buildings in the 
hope that the following year would give him a greater degree 
of prosperity so that he could make such repairs. Neither is it 
remarkable that this news is not very welcome to those of us 
who are living in sections which until 15 years or so ago were 
largely 1-crop sections and where every effort has been made 
by all people intelligently interested in agriculture to try to 
diversify our farming methods. -The result is that out there in 
the Northwest practically every farmer to-day needs to build, 
if he is going to diversify, a hog house, a sheep shed, a dairy 
barn, or some other building that is vitally necessary in a proper 
diversification program. So I say this is one of the features of 
the bill which is not being well received, and we are genuinely 
opposed thereto and hope they may be changed. 

Then we are also disappointed in some of the proposed in- 
creases suggested for some of the farm crops, increases regarded 
as not sufficient for the purpose intended. 

Among these I might mention the moderate increase on flax- 
seed; the very small increase on screenings, bran, and mill feeds 
which take the place here, when they are imported into the 
United States, of good grain that we can raise out in the North- 
west. 

We are disappointed in the increase of 1 cent on sweet clover, 
believing that it should have been 2 cents, making the total rate 
+ cents. 

We had hoped for some increase, at least, and did not get any, 
in the case of live cattle, although beef was increased to 6 cents 
from the present rate of 8 cents. 

We have hoped that the development of casein might be given 
an opportunity to expand under protected tariff rates, and that 
this could be made a real industry out in the dairy sections, re- 
sulting in the further utilization of skim milk. Similarly, we 
believe in a duty on blackstrap molasses, with a view of encour- 
aging the use of corn in making industrial alcohol. 

Other items could be mentioned, but I want to come presently 
to the detailed discussion of some of these items, for it is still 
not too late to change them. 

I might say that I have with me some editorials, not from 
radical newspapers, but from the most stand-pat Republican 
papers that I know anything about in the Northwest. To illus- 
trate our general views, let me read extracts of an editorial 
from the Minneapolis Tribune showing in a general way how 
the bill is being received. They are worthy of your earnest con- 
sideration. I will read only a few typical paragraphs, 


It would be useless to deny that certain of the new tariff rates pro- 
posed by the majority of the Ways and Means Committee represent a 
distinct disappointment to the agricultural Northwest. The dairy in- 
terests, in particular, did not get what they want and what, in our 
judgment, they were entitled to receive. 

Casein and butter afford cases in point. The present tariff on casein 
is 2% cents. Our dairy interest wished it raised to 8 cents. This was 
in harmony with the expressed philosophy that the present tariff 
revision was intended to promote the growth of products of which we 
do not supply the domestic demand. None the less, the tariff on casein 
was not raised, and an opportunity of turning the tariff to the benefit 
of the Northwest was ignored. Why? Because, obviously, some Ameri- 
can manufacturing interests want cheap supplies. The industrial East, 
presumably, had greater influence with the Ways and Means Committee 
than the agricultural Northwest. 

Our dairy interests, further, wanted the tariff on butter raised to 15 
cents. It now stands at 12 cents, to which it was raised by Mr. 
Coolidge’s order. Those who have studied the butter situation closely 
believe that the case for 15 cents is sound. The consumer would not 
be affected, but the butter market would be freed from certain fluctua- 
tions which now periodically disturb it. No good reason why the request 
for the 3-cent raise should be rejected has yet been offered. 

A substantial increase in the flaxseed duty was granted, but a more 
substantial increase would have been desirable. It is clear that an 
increase sufficient to convert a goodly amount of our wheat acreage 
to flax acreage would have aided Northwest agriculture in two ways. 
Not only should we have won a new source of income but the reaction 
upon our wheat prices would have been favorable. 

The proposed tariff rates of 25 cents on shingles, $1.25 on brick, 30 
cents a barrel on cement, 25 per cent on cedar lumber, and 15 per cent 
on maple lumber are all objectionable from the point of view of the 
agricultural Northwest. They tend to increase the farmer's costs, and 
should be fought. 

The Northwest was further discriminated against by the committee's 
failure to protect the farmer against the importation of fats and oils 
from the Philippine Islands. The farmer knows that the Filipino 
neither accepts, nor is expected to accept, the duties of American citi- 
zenship. The Filipino does not pay taxes nor does he bear arms on 
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behalf of the Republic in time of war. He apparently is to have all 
the privileges of American citizenship without any of the inconveniences. 
Why his economic status should be a matter of greater concern to 
the Government than the economic status of the Northwest farmer is 
very far from clear. 

It must be conceded that the poultry, egg, sheep, and wool rates are 
satisfactory to our section of the country. The increase in the tariff 
on sugar, too, should aid the sugar-beet industry in Minnesota. None 
the less, casein, butter, flaxseed, vegetable oils, and lumber remain real 
sources of grievance to the Northwest. 


I will direct the attention of the committee for a few min- 
utes first to one change that I believe the entire House will be 
willing to make, and to what I regard as being an omission on 
the part of the Ways and Means Committee due to the fact 
that they were so overburdened with work that they could not 
possibly consider all the problems involved, but a matter of 
great importance to American agriculture. : 

I refer to their failure to increase the tariff on live cattle. 
When the Fordney-McCumber bill was enacted in 1922 that 
bill provided for a tariff on beef from Canada and other coun- 
tries of 3 cents, and it provided for a tariff on live cattle gen- 
erally of 144 cents. My understanding is that a very careful 
consideration was given at that time to the question of main- 
taining the proper relationship between the raw product, which 
is the live cattle, and the tariff on the finished product, and it 
was found that in order to maintain such proper relationship 
the finished product should bear twice the rate of the raw 
product or the live cattle. 

That seems reasonable when we realize that the ordinary live 
critter in good condition will dress out from 50 or 60 per cent. 
I am now here pleading for a similar relative tariff on live 
eattle. I am not urging that all our. beef from Canada and 
Mexico should come in as finished beef. What I am here to 
plead for is that a proper relationship be kept between the raw 
product and the finished product, so that there will be no great 
incentive to ship it in in one form rather than another [ap- 
plause], and particularly so that there will be no opportunity 
ta evade the tariff rates written into the statute books on the 
finished product by shipping the product in in another form. 
In other words, with 6 cents on dressed beef in the present bill, 
I want 3 cents on live cattle—at least on those practically ready 
for slaughter. 

In the agricultural sections we have had experience with 
more or less tariff evasions recently. The Tariff Commission 
within two years raised the duty on butter. There was no ap- 
plication made at the same time for raising the duty on milk 
and cream. What was the result? After butter was raised 
to 12 cents they began shipping in cream with 45 per cent butter 
under the cream rate for the simple reason that they could 
bring butterfat into the United States in the form of cream at 
a lower duty than they could import the finished product— 
butter. 

So I submit that if this bill should be left as now reported 
there will be no dressed beef, there will be no beef finished in 
any form, come from Canada or Mexico or from other near-by 
countries, because they could ship in the live cattle and save a 
tremendous amount of duty thereon. 

Bear in mind, the bill increases the tariff on beef to 6 cents 
a pound, but retains the present tariff on live cattle at 1%4 and 
2 cents a pound. 

Just see how that will figure out. 


Take a finished steer 
weighing 1,200 pounds; if shipped in alive, the duty, at 2 cents 


per pound, would be $24. If it dresses out 60 per cent, the 
carcass from that steer would weigh 720 pounds and take the 
6-cent rate, and the duty would be $43.20. In other words, there 
will be a saving of $19.20 by shipping it in alive, and that 
plainly shows, of course, that the change of duty on beef from 
3 to 6 cents will amount to absolutely nothing as far as the 
competition of beef from Canada and Mexico is concerned, 
unless we also increase the duty on live cattle proportionately. 

Now, I want to call attention to another item of importance 
and that is that there is the arbitrary division in the present 
law and in the present bill under which cattle weighing 1,050 
pounds takes one rate and those weighing less than that takes a 
rate one-half cent lower. I do not know why that particular 
figure was first adopted when the Fordney-McCumber bill was 
passed, but I assume it was on the theory that a finished beef 
ready for slaughter would weigh about 1,050 pounds. But re- 
member, that since that time there has been developed in this 
country the baby-beef industry. 

A baby beef does not weigh 1,050 pounds. It is the most 
expensive kind of beef that we buy. A live baby beef, well 
finished, is worth more per pound than any other live animal. 
Yet if you retain this purely arbitrary provision, carried in the 
present act as well as in the present bill, you will permit baby 
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beef, the highest priced and valued animal on the hoof, to 
come in here at a lower rate than cattle weighing 1,050 pounds 
or more. Of course, that is absolutely unfair and certainly can 
not be consistent with any purpose that Congress can have in 
mind, and I implore you, when this matter comes up for de- 
cision, whether in committee or on the floor, that we do one of 
two things: Either eliminate this arbitrary provision entirely 
or at least reduce it to such a figure as six or seven hundred 
pounds so as to compel baby beef to come in at a higher rate, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the gentleman give us any information 
regarding the relative importation of live animals as compared 
with fresh beef? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am coming to that in a moment. I pro- 
pose a tariff of 3 cents on all live cattle. That means just 50 
per cent of the tariff on beef, maintaining the identical rela- 
tionship between the two that was carried in the Fordney- 
McCumber Act, and then we will find this situation: These 
1,200-pound steers would pay a duty of $36 while the finished 
product, the dressed beef from such steer, would pay a duty of 
$43.20, not an unfair result, for it retains ample incentive so 
that the beef is likely to come in here on the hoof and be 
finished in our own packing plants rather than in those abroad. 
This general relationship which exists under the present law 
ought not to be changed in this bill. Increases on both products 
or forms thereof should be increased proportionately; that is, 
by similar percentages. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. While the gentleman has his leaders in ses- 
sion over on his left listening to him, would he mind discussing 
the tariff on hides? 

Mr. BURTNESS. If I get time I shall be glad to touch the 
controversial subject of a tariff on hides and compensatory 
duties on leather and shoes. I do not want to yield now to any 
questions except those relating to the subject that I may be 
specifically discussing. 

I have heard some Members say that there are not many 
eattle coming in, that most of the imports are in finished or 
canned beef. Let me give you the figures. In 1924, 141,985 
cattle were imported into the United States; in 1925, 172,910; 
in 1926, 211,598 ; in 1927, over 416,000; and in 1928, over 523,000. 
More than half a million head of cattle in 1928! That does 
not mean much to us, perhaps, unless we convert those cattle 
into pounds and then see how the total weight thereof would 
compare with the total imports of beef of all kinds. I have 
arbitrarily converted their weights at 500 pounds per head, on 
the theory that they would, perhaps, average 800 pounds or 
more and would therefore dress out at 500 pounds each. If that 
were true, we imported in 1927 live cattle which would amount 
to 208,000,000 pounds of dressed beef, and in 1928 cattle amount- 
ing to 261,000,000 pounds of dressed beef. If you compare 
these totals with the totals of canned beef and dressed beef 
that were imported into the United States, you will find that 
the totals amount to between two and three times as much as 
the total importations of beef in any finished form, for the 
total importations of dressed and canned beef in 1927 were 
about 78,500,000 pounds and in 1928 about 119,500,000 pounds. 

So what has been done in the bill up to this time is sub- 
stantially this: An increase has been provided for between one- 
quarter and one-third of our total importations, but the com- 
mittee has overlooked almost three-quarters of the importations. 
I say overlooked advisedly, because I do not believe the com- 
mittee had time to take all these matters into consideration 
before making their decision. I hope it was an oversight, which 
we will correct with our more complete information. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Is it not true also that during 
that period the foot-and-mouth disease kept out a good many 
eattle from abroad? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course that is true. There is an em- 
bargo against Argentine cattle that has kept out all importa- 
tions of live cattle from Argentina and reduced importations 
of dressed beef, 

Many of you, perhaps, saw a picture that appeared in the 
photogravure section of the Washington Post a week ago last 
Sunday. I showed it to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
HupsPetH] the other day. I have it here [indicating]. This 
picture shows fine, white-faced cattle being driven across the 
border from Mexico into the United States in large herds. 

It is true that these cattle may have come in more quickly 
than would otherwise have been the case because of the Mexi- 
can revolution; but the fact is that these high-grade cattle, 
purebred cattle, as they are called in the description accompany- 
ing the picture, would have come into the United States sooner 
or later. The revolution brought them ‘in perhaps a little 
eatiier, but they were doubtless being ranged and fed down 
there for the purpose of bringing them eventually into the 
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American market in one form or another; and these cattle were 
brought in at the rate of 1% cents a pound. I submit there is 
no reason why cattle of the size shown in this picture should 
take a lower rate than cattle that weigh 1,050 pounds. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Were not a good many head of 
cattle driven into Mexico from the United States two or three 
years ago for feed purposes? 

Mr. BURTNBESS. Yes; that is occasionally done, and they 
are generally brought back into the United States duty free 
under special bills that we pass here in Congress for the benefit 
of the American owner who has bred them here. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Does the gentleman count them in 
his enumeration of cattle imported? 

Mr. BURTNESS. No. I understand the figures furnished 
me include only the cattle on which the duty has been paid. 

I have also the figures here dividing the live cattle into veal 
type and others. But another thing I want to call your atten- 
tion to first is this. Many of you may say that there are not 
many cattle coming from Mexico but only from Canada, where 
production costs are high. What is the situation with reference 
to that? Canada and Mexico are, of course, the two countries 
from which we get most of our live cattle. In 1927 most of 
them did come from Canada—287,961 head—and from Mexico, 
154,801. I said most of them—a little less than two-thirds 
of them. In 1928 the importations from Canada amounted to 
283,895 head and the importations from Mexico to 249,850 head, 
or practically as many from Mexico in 1928 as from Canada. I 
need not tell the Members of this House anything about con- 
ditions entering into the cost of production that exist in Mexico 
as compared with those which exist on our American farms. 
Lands are almost valueless, and labor is cheap and plentiful— 
in fact, of the peon type. 

Bach one of you knows that if we are to compete with com- 
petition of that sort we must have a rate, a reasonable rate of 
protection, in order to take care of the situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman tell us what percentage 
of the importations pays the 2-cent rate and what proportion 
pays the 1%4-cent rate? 

Mr. BURTNESS. In 1928 of the live cattle entering the 
South St. Paul market only about 4% per cent were dutiable 
at 2 cents per pound and 95% per cent at 11% cents per pound. 
The carload lots are averaged, as I understand it, and the duty 
based on average weights which may help to reduce the number 
taking the higher duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then under the present bill the effect of the 
tariff is to fix the rate on fresh meat four times as great as 
upon live animals? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes; and it should be only twice, because 
practically every animal dresses out more than 50 per cent 
when it is slaughtered for the market. I am urging the two-to- 
one relationship as agreed to in the conference over which the 
gentleman presided. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
man yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The packers would prefer no 
tariff on livestock and a high tariff on the manufactured prod- 
uct, would they not? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes; naturally. If I were a Democrat I 
might be tempted to smile to myself at the present rates and 
hope that this bill would go through in its present form for 
political reasons, because then everyone opposed to the present 
administration could go out and make the charge that the tariff 
was increased on dressed beef in order to protect the packers 
and not increased on live cattle to protect the farmers. I am 
mot charging that such was the intention. As I stated, I think 
it was an oversight, and I hope the House will change it. I 
think tke Republicans will help me to deprive the gentleman, 
who is sincerely interested in agriculture, from a chance to make 
such an argument in ‘the next campaign. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The natural result of the rate 
on live beef stock is to help the packers? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes; but it is not the only result, for a 
tariff on beef will also be reflected back to the farmer and pro- 
tect him against importations from Argentina, Australia, and 
New Zealand; but in so far as Mexico and Canada are con- 
cerned a duty on live cattle is needed just as much, if not more, 
than a duty on the beef in finished forms. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. A low tariff on processed beef 
would help the consumer and a high tariff on beef cattle would 
help the farmer. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The American farmer needs both for the 
competition comes in different forms from different countries. 
It does not help the American farmer to find canned Argen- 
tinian beef sold in our shops. The duty should keep it out 
unless. we actually must have it to take care of our domestic 
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consumption needs. It would do no good to impose a high rate 
against live cattle, keeping them out, but let processed beef 
come in at a low rate, thus destroying our price. There must 
be a proper relationship between the two to bring about the 
desired result, and that is what I am pleading for to-day, and 
I believe both sides of the aisle will assist us in getting it. 

It will be noted that importations of fresh beef and veal have 
increased in recent years. While they were substantially de 
creased immediately upon the passage of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Act, yet the rates provided by that act, coupled with the 
poor prices which prevailed from 1921 on, were not high enough 
so as to keep imports down; or, putting it in a different way, 
were such that the cattle on our farms decreased instead of 
increased. 

A few figures may be of interest. In 1922 there were 34, 
805,000 beef cattle in the United States, and 67,264,000 cattle 
of all kinds. In 1924 the comparable figures were 30,972,000 
and 64,507,000. In 1925 they were 29,415,000 and 61,996,000. 
In 1926 they were 27,267,000 and 59,122,000. In 1927 they were 
25,167,000 and 56,872,000, and in 1928 they were 23,373,000 and 
55,696,000. This shows that practically all of the reduction 
over a 7-year period has been in beef cattle, and the real reason 
therefor was the very poor prices existing from the latter part 
of 1920 until a couple of years ago. Observers now tell us that 
an increase is very probable. 

The decreases in our own production have naturally resulted 
in increased importations. In 1924 we imported a total of only 
13,537,010 pounds of fresh beef and 4,567,468 pounds of fresh 
veal. These have gradually increased so that in 1927 we im- 
ported a total of fresh veal and fresh beef together amounting 
to 42,573,689 pounds, and in 1928, 66,789,482 pounds. Of the 
1927 importations Canada furnished 31,350,925 pounds of fresh 
beef and 6,429,553 pounds of fresh veal; Australia furnished 
2,185,646 pounds of beef and New Zealand furnished 2,536,767 
pounds of beef and 994,390 pounds of veal. The marked change 
in the 1928 importations is the switch to New Zealand, for in 
that year New Zealand, rather than Canada, furnished the 
larger part of the importations. To be exact, Canada im- 
perted 18,667,691 pounds of beef and 6,578,389 pounds of veal. 
Australia furnished 1,987,167 pounds of beef, while New Zea- 
land furnished 29,035,016 pounds of beef and 1,331,885 pounds 
of veal. 

In addition to the fresh beef and veal imported, there is, of 
course, also the canned beef, which comes mostly from Argen- 
tina, and which amounted in 1928 to 52,735,688 pounds. 

Roughly speaking, the inrportations of all meats from cattle 
of the bovine species during the past few years, including cattle 
on the hoof, dressed fresh beef and veal, and canned beef, have 
ranged anywhere from about 4 per cent to 8 per cent of our 
total consumption. 

The point is that these meats should be raised on American 
farms. If the duty on importations is high enough to prevent 
ruinous competition from abroad under conditions such as 
existed in the postwar period, our domestic production will be 
stabilized so there will not be the ups and downs in our cattle 
population that we have witnessed during the last 10 years. 
This will protect both producers and consumers against violent 
price fluctuations and will benefit both. I feel that 6 cents per 
pound on dressed and canned meats as carried in this bill is as 
high a rate as we can reasonably ask, but let us by all means 
close up the gap now existing in the bill and provide a duty 
upon live cattle which is relatively just as large. 

I next want to turn to a crop which, in so far as my own 
State is concerned, is of even greater importance than cattle, 
and that is flaxseed. The duty carried in the present law is 40 
cents per bushel. The rate proposed by the Ways and Means 
Committee in the pending bill is 56 cents per bushel. In the 
hearings before the committee, the Northwest Agricultural 
Foundation asked for a rate of 84 cents per bushel. I am now 
urging a compromise between the rate granted by the Ways 
and Means Committee and that proposed by the Northwest 
Foundation by splitting the difference between the two and 
making it 70 cents per bushel. 

The objection I have found raised in many quarters to this 
proposal is based upon the fact that this question has been 
before the Tariff Commission and the President, and the Presi- 
dent has by a recent proclamation increased the rate to 56 
cents, while under the law he could have increased it to 60 cents 
per bushel. In other words, he did not increase it the full 50 
per cent permitted by the Fordney-McCumber Act, so some 
argue that plainly shows no further increase is justified. 

On May 14 I presented this matter to the Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee at considerable length, 
showing just why we believe we are entitled to a higher rate 
than that granted by the President. Lack of time prevents me 
from going into the matter in detail at this time, but on May 
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17 I extended my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the memo- 
randum which I prepared following my argument before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and which memorandum was pre- 
sented to the members of the Agricultural Subcommittee. You 
will find this memorandum on pages 1489 and 1490 of the 
Recorp. It shows plainly how the 56-cent rate was arrived 
at, and why it is objectionable in that it does not fully cover 
the actual differences in the cost of producing flaxseed in the 
United States as compared with the cost of production in 
Argentina, our principal competitor, taking into consideration 
the transportation charges in getting our northwestern flax to 
the Atlantic seaboard as compared with the cost of trans- 
porting the Argentine flax to the Atlantic crushers. 

I therefore invite your careful attention and consideration 
to that memorandum. I shall continue to do my utmost to 
get favorable consideration for an increase by way of com- 
mittee amendment, and by studying the memorandum you will 
readily see what our case is, and I bespeak your favorable con- 
sideration when the question reaches the floor of the House for 
action. 

I might add that there is no import duty which is of more 
immediate value to our farmers than a duty on flaxseed, for 
every additional cent of the duty would be reflected into the price 
paid the farmer. On our present production in the United 
States, of which North Dakota produces approximately one- 
half, an additional 1-cent duty amounts to approximately 
$200,000 annually to the American flax farmers, one-half of 
which goes to our State. We can double our production of flax 
in North Dakota and thus help solve not only our own wheat 
problem in North Dakota but in other States as well. The 14 
cents additional which I am asking for would, on the basis 
of a double production in North Dakota, amount to $2,800,000 
annually to the farmers of my State. Similar advantages 
would accrue to Montana, South Dakota, and Minnesota, but 
what is of importance to all of you is the fact that shifting 
acreage from wheat to flax in the Northwest will in turn be 
helpful to each and every State wherever wheat is grown, even 
though you do not raise a bushel of flaxseed. 

In conjunction with Members from Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
other wheat States I have appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee on behalf of changes in our so-called milling- 
in-bond provisions. The Ways and Means Committee did not 


apparently see their way to grant our request, for the bill pro- 
vides for no change from the present law, but we are making 


another effort. They have promised us renewed consideration. 
We hope they will approve and report a committee amendment. 
In any event, when the matter comes up for consideration on the 
floor, I expect to discuss that feature further. 

In mentioning the bonded mills, I am reminded of our request 
for higher tariff duties on screenings and on bran and mill feeds, 
the by-products of such mills. There now come into the United 
States at a rate of only 744 per cent ad valorem. The bill pro- 
poses to increase the rate to 10 per cent. We feel it should be at 
least double that figure. 

Figures furnished by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce indicate that during the last five years the screenings 
imported have averaged 101,000 tons. They are valued at a low 
figure generally from about $5 per ton up to $8 per ton, and 
very seldom at more than $10 per ton. These screenings include 
not only cereal grains taken out of the wheat but a large amount 
of weed seeds, including a considerable amount of dirt. Assume, 
for instance, that they are equivalent in weight per bushel to 
oats, and you will find that an annual importation of 101,000 
tons becomes equivalent to more than 6,000,000 bushels of oats. 

Oats is subject to a duty under the present law, as well as 
under the pending bill, of 15 cents per bushel, or about one-half 
cent per pound. In other words, the duty on oats would amount 
to almost $10 per ton, while a 10 per cent duty on screenings 
valued at only $10 per ton amounts to only $1. Please bear in 
mind that feed of this sort is largely substituted for oats and 
other feed grains, and a very substantial adjustment should be 
made in this duty. Such action would tend to give consumers a 
better quality of feed. Even as applied to bran and shorts, no 
one should seriously object to a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem, 
for all of these feeds can well be and should be raised upon 
American farms. The eastern dairy farmer should be willing 
to buy his feed from the western farmer at a fair price. 

Sweet clover is another crop in which we are intensely in- 
terested. The rate in the present law on sweet clover seed is 
2 cents per pound, The pending bill provides a rate of 3 cents. 
We ask that it be increased to 4 cents. The competition comes 
from a region of comparatively low production costs in Canada, 
and the large transportation charges on our seed to the consum- 
ing sections of the country make additional protection nec- 
essary. Kncouragement in the growing of sweet clover seed 
ig not only valuable in our diversification program in reducing 
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our acreages of export surplus crops, such as wheat, but also 
in building up and retaining our soil fertility, for sweet clover 
is a legume, the growing of which addg nitrogen to the soil. 
Only about 10 pounds of seed is required per acre, so, granting 
an additional cent in the duty and assuming that such cent 
would be reflected in the price of the seed to the buyer, it would 
amount to only 10 cents per acre additional to the farmer in 
other sections who must buy his sweet clover seed. It would, 
however, mean $2.50 per acre to the farmer who produces it, 
for the average yield is about 250 pounds of seed per acre. It 
is only in odd years that the farmer in the Northwest, which 
constitutes the best section for producing sweet clover, has 
been able to sell his product at a price covering the cost of pro- 
duction. The importations from Canada during the past five 
years have averaged approximately 4,400,000 pounds. Why not 
use between 15,000 and 20,000 acres of our wheatlands for 
the growing of this crop? We can do so if a tariff rate is 
maintained high enough so as to protect us against these 
importations, 

Aside from cattle I have limited my detailed discussion to-day 
to crops and products which are grown more especially in the 
spring-wheat area of the Northwest. In that area we are, 
however, also interested in many other agricultural commodi- 
ties, for we can produce almost any of them and are producing 
a greater variety and amount each year. Ag to those, there 
is not the occasion or necessity of my laying special emphasis 
thereon, for Representatives from other States are giving the 
matter most excellent attention. 

I refer, for instance, to the beet-sugar industry, the dairy 
industry, the encouragement of a casein industry, the growing 
of potatoes and the like. These are all important to us, and we 
in North Dakota are cooperating with thé representatives of 
other States in attempting to secure proper protection therefor, 
For this reason I do not want to tire you with a detailed dis- 
cussion, but I do want to emphasize the importance particularly 
of encouraging the growing of those crops and products of which 
we do not have an exportable surplus. That constitutes a 
sound program for agriculture. We know that the agricultural 
depression of the last decade has been more acute in those sec- 
tions which raise largely export surplus crops than in others, 
We have discussed general farm legislation here for six years, 
due to that situation. The House has recently passed a farm 
bill now pending in the Senate. We propose to expend, if need 
be, $500,000,000 in the next few years to solve that problem, 
Let me emphasize that increasing such crops as flaxseed and 
sugar beets and bringing up. our beef production to our con- 
sumption needs, and thus reducing wheat acreages, will make it 
easier for the Federal farm board to function as Congress in- 
tends that it should function. 

I can not believe but that both of the great political parties of 
this country desire that the American market be preserved for 
the American farmer in each and every case where the Amer- 
ican farmer can reasonably produce the product for our consum- 
ing public. "Certainly, that was made most plain in the Repub- 
lican platform of 1928, from which I quote the following: 


A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the home 
market, built up under the protective policy belongs to the American 
farmers, and it pledges its suppert of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 


This tariff bill is not perfect from my viewpoint. No tariff 
bill ever passed in the history of the country was regarded per- 
fect by any one class of people or any one section of the country. 
The tariff is too much of a local problem for any such result 
ever to be accomplished. A tariff bill involves, therefore, almost 
countless local problems and must of necessity include compro- 
mises between producers and consumers, comprises between 
those interested in agriculture and those interested in other lines 
of industry, and even compromises between farmers of various 
sections. While you people from the industrial sections have 
more votes in the House than we who come from agricultural 
sections have, yet I want to emphasize again that we in the 
farm regions furnish you a splendid market for your products 
whenever our farming pays, just as your people in the indus- 
trial sections furnish to us farmers our best markets when 
your labor is employed at good wages. While our interests 
often clash, yet it can not be disputed that our interests are 
mutual at least up to the point of the maintenance of a fair 
degree of prosperity in all sections of our beloved country. 

Decisions have already been made by the Ways and Means 
Committee indicating that improvements will be made in this 
bill before it passes the House that will be helpful to agriculture. 
From the consideration that has been given to us in the hearings 
before the Republican members of the committee which have 
been held since the bill was introduced, I feel confident that 
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many other adjustments will be made. Certainly, it looks now 
as if increases will be granted on butter and dried milk, on live 
cattle, on fluxseed, and other items. If such increases are 
granted, I shall vote for the bill. 

With others from the Northwest I oppose some of the sched- 
ules included in it, the most harmful of which is perhaps the 
rates on yarious forms of building material. I shall vote to 
eliminate such duties whenever and wherever I have the 
chance, including the Republican conference. If this House 
fails to do so, I feel that there will still be a chance for the 
Senate to correct the mistake. Be that as it may, with the 
adjustments and changes that I am confident will be brought 
about in some of our agricultural schedules, I am convinced 
that the benefits that will be granted to agriculture by the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1929 will far outweigh such addi- 
tional burdens as may be placed upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, some years ago an eminent states- 
man remarked that the tariff was a local issue. This may have 
been true in his day, but it is no longer a fact. We have ex- 
tended the protective system with each revision of the tariff 
to the point of a substantial elimination of the free list, and 
consequently to the point where the products of every section of 
the Nation are now embraced within its duties. 

The policy is so firmly established nationally that however 
economists may orate as to the ideal condition of free trade no 
practical man seriously thinks to-day that the Nation can or 
will abandon the principle of protection. Not even the old- 
time acolytes of the free-trade goddess, our friends the Demo- 
crats, remain true to their ancient faith. There are on the 
floor of this House no more earnest and devoted advocates of 
increased duties than the gentlemen who sit on the Democratic 
side of the aisle. The only difference between them and the 
majority is that appurently they favor high rates of duty only 
on the products of their own districts; that they still adhere 
to the theory that the tariff is a local issue and refuse to 
approach it from a national viewpoint. 

This attitude of theirs contains a singularly subtle compli- 
ment to the Republican Party. Man after man on the Demo- 
cratic side has arisen in this debate to press or urge duties 
in the bill for home-produced commodities, and then stated his 
intention of voting against the bill, although it contains them. 
Unless they had complete confidence in the sense of fairness 
and justice of the Republican side of the House—unless they 
know that, despite their refusal to support a nationally framed 
tariff, we would still retain in the bill, where justified, the 
rates that their industries need they would not dare to assume 
this position. [Applause.] 

We thank them for the compliment. We are proud to feel 
that we deserve it. But we can not refrain from suggesting to 
them that their party will not deserve and will not gain the 
confidence of the American people until they demonstrate to the 
Nation that they can approach national problems from a national 
rather than a selfish and local viewpoint. [Applause.] 

The framing of a tariff bill which shall be exempt from criti- 
cism is a task defying the nrind of man. With some 10,000 
items mentioned in the bill, and probably as many more items 
produced in the country and unmentioned, it is unthinkable that 
unanimity of opinion can be secured on its provisions. None of 
us is familiar with conditions affecting all of the various indus- 
tries of the Nation, and if we were, our viewpoint might differ 
as to their needs. The fact, therefore, that there are items in 
this bill over which controversy wages or may wage—the fact 
that undoubtedly there are items in this bill which will not 
work as intended by Congress—can not fairly affect our judg- 
ment of it as a complete document. 

This attitude was very well expressed in a letter I received 
the other day from one of the leading manufacturers of America. 
He was here the day the bill canre out of committee and was 
quite annoyed at the absence of certain duties from the schedule 
in which he was personally chiefly interested. He went home 
still annoyed. After he had been there a few days he wrote me 
that he had revised his opinion, and that the bill was probably 
the best tariff ever written because he found that neither manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, importers, retailers, or consumers were 
satisfied. He had, therefore, decided that the bill must have 
been written to consider all viewpoints, 

To me, this is the philosophic view that must apply to all 
tariffs. The producer can not be given protection and at the 
same time the consumer the lowest possible price. The consumer 


| mestic market. 
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can not be given low prices without wrecking our agriculture 
and industry. If this bill, as his letter indicates, steers the 
middle course between these hazards, then, as I believe to be the 
fact, the Republican membership of the Ways and Means 
Committee is entitled to the gratitude and admiration of the 
Nation. 

And in this connection nray I add the further thought that so 
long as the theory prevails at all that the tariff is a local ques- 
tion, there is inevitably bound to be in the preparation of any 
bill some logrolling? Madison, in the Federalist papers, said 
that the purpose of the set-up under the Constitution was to 
produce a government by compromise—that the interests of no 
section should dominate over the interests of the whole. 

When this is applied practically to tariff it must mean that 
groups of Representatives in Congress shall urge the interests 
of their local industry. This becomes improper only if it be 
made the basis of trading arrangements by which duties too 
high or too low are forced on certain groups of commodities 
without consideration of the status of other commodities. Per- 
fect adjustment is impossible; but having been here through 
the recess, having harrassed the always courteous members of 
the various subcommittees with prolonged argument for or 
against this or that class or rate of duty, with alternating suc- 
cess and failure, it is my sincere conviction that the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee in the drafting 
of this bill have been less influenced by logrolling than have 
their predecessors in the drafting of any like bill. [Applausce.] 

The tariff system has been a process of slow development. 
Initially it was fundamentally for the protection of so-called 
infant industries. To-day it is a system for the protection of 
the American standard of living, which, in large part, is directly 
the product of the original protection of infant industries. . 

Favored beyond any of our rival nations, with the possession 
of an enormous variety of climate and an almost complete 
equipment of natural resources, it has been possible to build 
up the structure of our Nation into one of almost complete 
economic self-sufficiency. No nation in history has come so 
close as the United Stutes is to-day to the point where it could 
build a wall around itself and live without substantial redue- 
tion in the seale of its civilization. 

This condition is, in part at least, the direct result of the 
encouragement of industry through the protection of its 4do- 
Men have not hesitated to expand and develop 
the capacity, whether in farm or factory, to absorb the home 
market, because they have not feared wreckage at the hands cf 
foreign competition, 

At no time has economic self-sufficiency been so vital as at 
the present day. The lessons of the World War passed froin 
mind quickly, but certainly we still realize that the great power 
of Germany in the early years of the war was due to ap- 
parently complete economic preparation, quite as much as to 
efficient military preparation. And it must be equally conceded 
that her utter collapse at the end was at least as much due to 
the exhaustion of foodstuffs and various other material re- 
sources as to any defeats in the field. It is the first great war 
in history which has ended in complete surrender by the nation 
whose troops were still fighting in the land of the victors. 

To my mind, no measure of national defense which we can 
adopt—neither Army nor Navy nor airplanes nor chemical 
preparation—can equal, in its efficiency as a preventive of 
future war, the development and continuance of this Nation, 
so far as may be, as a complete economie unit. Other nations 
may gain in military or naval power, but they will not attack 
the United States if its economie structure has no Achilles’ 
heel. Such experiments as Mr. Edison’s with synthetic rubber 
offer greater insurance against war than all our military equip- 
ment. 

It is, therefore, as I see it, the function of tariff legislation to 
develop new—or increase the productivity of old—industry to 
the point where it is capable of supplying domestic needs both 
in peace and, so far as possible, in war. In this conception, 
tariff is less for the raising of price levels than it is to render 
certain that the development of productive capacity in any line 
of industry can not be threatened with the loss of the domestic 
market to foreign competitors. 

The ideal tariff is that which preserves to our producers such 
proportion of the domestic market as they can supply, but at 
the same time does not raise prices above the levels which 
insure high wages and fair profit. It is not the purpose of 
tariff to give, and tariff can never give, price protection against 
domestic competition. If our capacity or our production is 
greater than our domestic needs, then inevitably the price must 
fall toward, if not to, the price at which the surplus production 
can be sold. 

I have endeavored to study the bill submitted by the Ways 
and Means Committee in the light of this viewpoint of the 
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purpose of our protective tariff system. As a result, repre- 
senting a district chiefly of consumers but containing consider- 
able industry, I rise not to defend but to urge certain tariff 
schedules, affecting commodities no one of which is produced in 
my district but all of which are there consumed. 

The fundamental purpose of the revision of this tariff was 
to give additional protection to the products of agriculture. 
Has this purpose been achieved in the pending bill without 
undue punishment of the consumer? There are a few items 
which I shall take as illustrations which have been attacked 
in various consuming centers. 

I have heard complaint, for instance, at the fixing of the 
duty on butter at 12 cents instead of 8, as in the old bill, and 
at the raises of the rates on milk and cream, These complaints 
completely ignore the fact that the Tariff Commission a year 
or more ago, after exhaustive investigations, recommended to 
the President the raising of the tariff on butter from 8 to 12 
cents on the ground—borne out by considerable quantity im- 
portations of butter—that foreign dairymen could undersell 
American dairymen in our own market due to lower produc- 
tion costs abroad. The bill therefore simply carries forward 
the rate fixed by President Coolidge, on the recommendation 
of the commission, as the proper and fair measure of the differ- 
ence in the cost of production. 

Similarly, the President on like report from the Tariff Com- 
mission has raised the rate on milk and cream to 334 cents a 
gallon on milk and to 30 cents a gallon on cream. This bill 
further increases milk and cream rates to 5 cents and to 48 
cents, 

Why is this done? First, because the President, on the 
report of the Tariff Commission, raised the duty before as far 
as the old law permitted, but stated that the commission re- 
ported that even this was an insufficient increase. This error 
the committee has corrected and has set the duty at a sufficient 
rate. The second reason is that, of course, butter is made from 
milk and cream, and, of course, in fixing the butter rate at 
12 cents the commission took into account the value of the milk 
and cream in the butter here and abroad. On this value and 
cost of production basis it is purely a mathematical computa- 
tion to determine what rate should be applied to milk and 
cream if butter is entitled to a 12-cent duty, since they are the 
raw materials of butter. 


raised milk 114 cents a gallon and cream 18 cents a gallon. 

It would be an absurdity to protect the dairy which manufac- 
tures butter from cream and permit the entrance of cream from 
our competing neighbors at a rate of duty that would drive the 


American dairymen out of keeping cows. Nor, in the long run, 
would the domestic consumer of milk be benefited by permitting 
foreign competition to drive American dairymen out of the pro- 
duction of milk and thus lessening our domestic supply and 
forcing the consumer to buy milk which has been carried many 
hundreds of miles before delivery. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNE. In regard to the findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission on butter, they found 

Mr. FORT. I can not yield for a speech. 
a question. 5 

Mr. BROWNE. The gentleman stated—— 

Mr. FORT. I can not yield for anything but a question. I 
have not the time. 

Mr. BROWNE. 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FORT. The tariff on cereals generally is fixed at figures 
reached by the Tariff Commission on wheat and the necessary 
compensatory figures on other cereals. These duties affect the 
consumer in relatively small degree if our production continues 
to be enormously in excess of our needs; but since we Wish our 
farmers to continue raising a surplus of cereals in order that 
we may not come short in time of bad crop or war, we must give 
a rate which prevents flooding of our market by cheaply grown 
foreign cereals. The tariff is very helpful to the high-protein 
wheat producer. We want more high-protein wheat but would 
raise none without a tariff. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORT. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask the gentleman why it is, then, 
that according to to-day’s quotations wheat is 11 cents a bushel 
greater in Winnipeg than it is here? 

Mr. FORT. It is because you have too much domestic com- 
petition and too much surplus. The world crop is 160,000,000 
bushels above last year and when that is true you will always 
have that kind of price. 


I thought it was 


I thought the gentleman yielded for a ques- 
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This the committee has done and has ; 
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Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield further on that 
question? 

Mr. FORT. No; I can not, because I have not the time. If 
I could get additional time I would be glad to yield. 

—_ RANKIN, I will try to get the gentleman additional 
time. 

Mr. FORT. But I fear the gentleman would not have influ- 
ence in the right place, 

Mr. RANKIN. I hope not. 

Mr. FORT, When we come to flax, another factor enters into 
the situation. No one will dispute that there are sore spots of 
serious moment in our general agricultural set-up. One of these 
is that we do produce too much of many varieties of wheat at 
the same time that we do not produce enough flax to supply our 
home market. An increased duty on flax meets all the theories 
of protective tariff. It helps foster a relatively infant industry; 
it promotes the diversification of our agriculture; it promises 
to increase our production of a commodity we now have to im- 
port in large quantities and thereby to increase our economic 
self-sufficiency; and it tends to reduce our wheat acreage by 
making a substitute profitable. 

Sugar is one of the sore thumbs to the consuming sections of 
the Nation and to those who, like myself, have the friendliest 
of feeling for our neighbor, Cuba. But what are the facts as 
to sugar? First and most important, we adopted as a national 
policy many years ago the effort to expand our sugar produc- 
tion. Forty years ago we went so far as to offer a bounty to 
the producers of sugar. We have always since—and I believe 
properly—regarded our sugar producers as performing a na- 
tional service to the extent that they made us independent of 
importation for the supply of our domestic market. 

Sugar is a vital commodity of modern life. The United States 
should remain a producer of sugar for so much of its consump- 
tion as it can develop wisely at home, But whether this is true 
or not, the Nation could not justify a past policy of inducing 
men to enter the sugar-growing business and then leave them 
defenseless in their time of greatest need. 

The present price of sugar, due to world overproduction, 
despite great increases in consumption, is without question below 
the cost of possible production. It is certainly below any price 
to which the consumer has fer any length of time in recent 
years been accustomed. [Applause.] 

An increase in the duty, then, at the time of great distress in 
the industry, can produce no real harm to the consumer since, 
even at the rates projected in this bill, he will still buy sugar 
below the accustomed level of the past. This very fact proves 
the case of the sugar producer. As a nation, we have asked 
him to go into the business; as a producer, he is justified in 
return in asking us for protection against the lowest price levels 
in history. [Applause.] 

I would personally greatly prefer to the schedule in the bill 
the adoption of some sliding-scale proposal such as I understand 
was considered by the committee; that is, a scale relating the 
duty to the price. I would not feel that the rates of duty in 
the present bill could be justified if the price of sugar due to 
reduction in world production reached the 6-cent level. I there- 
fore sincerely hope that some method may yet be evolved for 
applying the sliding-scale principle at least to this rate of duty. 
We could then satisfy the moral demands on us as a nation for 
the protection of the industry we have asked men to engage in 
by assuring them a reasonable profit, without also giving them 
an unreasonable profit and the consumer an unreasonable price 
in the event of short production abroad. Any such sliding-scale 
provision should be coupled with regulations preventing impor- 
tations in bond in the hope of securing a lower rate of duty at 
the date of manufacture than the one prevailing at the date of 
importation. 

Sugar, also, like flax, has great possibilities as a means of 
diversifying our agricultural production; of cleaning and refer- 
tilizing, through natural means, our lands; and of thereby im- 
proving generally the status of our agriculture. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
question? 

Mr. FORT. I have only 7 minutes, and I have 15 minutes’ 
worth of talk left. I am sorry. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman evidently has much more 
than that under his hat, and we would like to hear it all. 

Mr. FORT. The only argument which seems to me worthy of 
consideration against the projected sugar duties at the present 
low price of sugar is the argument based on friendliness for our 
southern neighbor, Cuba. I agree that we owe to the Cuban 
people our friendliest cooperation, but it must not be overlooked 
that they now enjoy a tariff advantage of 20 per cent against the 
other nations of the world, and that this advantage is preserved 
to them in the bill. We are viving them most-favored-nation 
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treatment and can not, therefore, justly be accused of any lack 
of neighborliness. 

The tariff on fresh vegetables and fruits also seems to me a 
necessary part of our program of agricultural diversification. 
It will, of course, operate almost entirely against importations 
from Mexico and the Caribbean Islands in the winter and early 
spring season. If it increases price, therefore, it will do so only 
at the expense of those now able to purchase fresh vegetables in 
the high-cost season and not of the average consumer of such 
commodities when normally they are in our market. 

This tariff, further, is, I believe, necessary in order to prevent 
the development in our near-by neighbors of a fresh-vegetable 
and fruit industry at the lower labor cost which there prevails, 
which might seriously threaten our farmers throughout the 
year. From the standpoint of the maintenance of our inter- 
national relationships on a friendly basis, it is far wiser to 
put this tariff on before the competitive industry has developed 
elsewhere than to wait until it is fully developed and then close 
the doors of our markets to neighboring producers. [Applause.] 
From the consumer’s viewpoint, the practically instant rise in 
price which followed the outbreak of the Mexican revolution 
demonstrates the wisdom of maintaining our domestic pro- 
duction. F 

On the vegetable-oil tariff I have not been able to agree with 
the proponents of this form of agricultural tariff, nor in the 
case of casein or cotton. The vegetable-oil tariff under present 
conditions would amount to little or nothing in its effect, since 
our chief importations are from the Philippines. The proposals 
to limit importations from the Philippines are subject to the 
same moral objection which has made me favor the increase 
in the sugar duty, namely, that our past conduct must control 
our present action. We owe to the people of the Philippines, 
so long as we retain control, either completely or in any degree 
whatsoever, over their destiny, not merely equal but favored 
treatment. There can be no possible justification in morals 
for any nation to deny to another complete and absolute inde- 
pendence unless it also accords to that other a status of real 
economic and other assistance. [Applause.] The nation which 
starves its dependencies is no better than the man who starves 
his children. [Applause.] 

On casein I should favor a higher tariff if and when the 
American producérs raise the quality of a sufficient part of their 
product to an equal basis with the quality of the imported arti- 
cle. But I can not believe it wise to deteriorate the quality of a 
manufactured article such as paper through forcing the use of 
poorer casein in its manufacture. 

On long staple cotton, I should personally favor a tariff if 
I believed it were the way to rehabilitate the sea-island cotton 
industry of South Carolina and Georgia. Indeed, one of the 
great cotton manufacturers of the Nation—the chairman of the 
Cotton Textile Manufacturers Tariff Committee—appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture favoring any steps, however 
costly—steps far more radical than a tariff on cotton—which 
could be devised to rehabilitate this industry. Unfortunately, 
it is the boll weevil and not the price which has ruined this 
once profitable form of cotton production. In the absence of 
sea-island cotton, our manufacturers must have cotton of 
equivalent quality and the cotton of Mississippi, fine as it is, 
does not meet many of the requirements of industry. Therefore, 
as in regard to casein, it seems to me unwise to require our 
textile industry to use the poorer quality or penalize it in price 
if it uses the better quality. Depreciation in the quality of our 
products is not the road to greater economic self-sufficiency. 

Among the industrial tariffs, I am particularly gratified per- 
sonally that we propose in this bill real assistance to the cotton 
and woolen manufacturers. No one needs proof that our form- 
erly great and highly prosperous textile industry has fallen 
upon hard times. No one could visit the once thriving New 
England textile centers and doubt it. Part of the troubles 
undoubtedly come from domestic overproduction—just as is the 
case with wheat. But certainly, as in the case of wheat where 
we have the capacity to oversupply the home market, it would 
be absurd and illogical in a nation committed to the protective 
tariff to force our expanded industry to share that market with 
foreign competitors. As long as we have an overproduction 
capacity, the consumer’s price can not be raised unduly, but 
neither should the producer’s price be reduced by the low cost 
competition of foreign mills. 

I believe that the schedules fixed by the committee will accom- 
plish their purposes in this respect ; and while the weaker mills 
and those with less efficient management will probably, one by 
one, fade from the picture until capacity is brought down in 
proportion to need, nevertheless the process will be less drastic, 
unemployment less frequent, and the results on our whole eco- 
nomic structure less severe, if we lend this crutch to the crippled 
industry during its period of recovery from its ailments, 
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I hope the Ways and Means Committee will see fit to increase 
the rates proposed on wrapper tobacco. A strange situation 
exists in this respect in that the increase is asked for, not only’ 
by the growers in Georgia, Florida, and Connecticut bat by’ 
the manufacturers who use it—one of the largest of which is‘ 
in my district. The manufacturers fear the loss, particularly,! 
of the Florida industry unless it is given tariff assistance, and 
they state that the Florida wrapper is essential to the mainte- 
nance of their established brands. Where the manufacturers 
who must buy the tobacco favor a higher tariff on their raw 
material, the requested increase must, it seems to me, be sound, 

So much for the bill as it stands. There is another phase 
of the whole matter that I would like briefly to bring to the: 
attention of the House. 

The general theory underlying any revision of the tariff is 
that duties are increased where the quantity of importations of 
the commodity is trenching upon the capacity of efficient Ameri- 
can producers; that they are decreased when the quantity of 
importations is so diminished as to be disturbing to the Ameri- 
can consumer, either through shortage or increase in price 
levels; and that, in the case of the free list, it is desired to 
leave the quantity of importations undisturbed. 

The flexible provisions of the tariff acts do not include 
quantity of importation as one of the measures to be used in 
arranging duties. It is further essential probably for the con- 
stitutionality and certainly for the wisdom of any flexible pro- 
vision that Congress shall first have fixed some rate of duty on 
the commodity; in other words, the flexible provisions should 
not operate as to articles which Congress has put on the free 
list. Ordinarily flexible provisions operate by percentage only— 
the power of the President being limited to increasing or de- 
creasing rates fixed in the law by one-half. 

Articles on the free list fall generally into one of four 
classes. There is, first, the class including Bibles, bread, works 
of art, and so forth, which are on the free list as a matter of 
public policy. Second, there is the class which is not produced 
at all in the United States, such as rubber, coffee, and so forth, 
which Congress aS a matter of policy has determined shall not 
be used for revenue purposes. Third, there is the class of 
which we produce some but not enough for our needs, such as 
hides and gypsum. Fourth, there is the class of which we can 
produce enough for our home consumption but on which gen- 
erally we can undersell the world in our own market, either by 
virtue of efficiency of manufacture, as in the ease of shoes, or 
freight advantages, as in the case of phosphate rock. 

As to the first two of these classes, the question as to 
whether they go on the free list or have a duty is a major 
question of public policy not involving the protective principle 
in any way, and Congress should not delegate any power over 
such articles to the Tariff Commission or the President. As to 
the third and fourth classes, however, they are as much en- 
titled to the benefit of the protective principle if they prove to 
need it as any other commodities. 

History shows us that tariff revisions are never less than 
seven or eight years apart. In that period, as happened on 
cement and brick on the seaboard, since the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber Act, serious trouble may arise through the 
development either of cheaper water transportation or new com- 
petitive conditions abroad. It seems an illogical absurdity as 
to commodities which may need protection to require them to 
wait, if on the free list, seven or eight years for relief while 
permitting the President, on the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, to modify rates fixed by Congress in the range of 50 per 
cent up or down, or, in other words, an amount equivalent to 
the entire duty fixed by Congress. 

As to the commodities in the third and fourth classes now 
on the free list, therefore, such as hides, leather, harness, shoes, 
phosphate rock, vegetable oils, and so forth, it is suggested that 
they be set up in a separate class on which there should be 
fixed a merely nominal—say, 1 per cent—rate of duty; but 
that as to such commodities there shall also be fixed by Congress 
a maximum rate of possible duty which, in the judgment of 
Congress, shall prove sufficient in any event to be protective. 
The President should be authorized, on recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission, to fix the rate at any point between the 
minimum and the maximum, and should be authorized so to 
proceed upon proof that quantity importations of the article 
have reached a point which is absorbing a greater proportion 
of domestic consumption than had heretofore been the case— 
say, had exceeded the imports of the last 12 months before 
Congress passed the last tariff bill. 

This type of flexible provision is needed in cases where the 
duty fixed is merely nominal since, of course, the 50 per cent 
increase or decrease in a nominal rate is useless. 

This proposal, if adopted, would probably prevent foreign 
producers from increasing their capacity in the hope of entering 
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the American market pending the adoption of a new tariff bill 
some years hence. It would also permit the Executive to secure 
definite assurances that action on his part, in the direction of 
increased duty, would not be followed by disproportionate in- 
creases—or in some cases by any increase—in the cost of the 
finished article to the American consumer, 

If such a provision had been in the Fordney-McCumber Act, 
the cement, lumber, and brick industries would probably have 
needed no relief in this bill, for foreign producers would have 
made no effort to flood our market. Similarly, to-day it would 
be the best form of protection, for example, to live cattle, which 
need little or no duty against current importations, but may 
need more than a cent and one-half if the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is conquered in other lands and the embargo lifted; or to 
shoes, which probably need no duty against last year’s imports, 
but will need a substantial one if Czechoslovakia further in- 
creases its capacity in the effort to get our market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. FORT. The only objection that I have heard to this 
proposal is that it delegates too much of the power of Congress 
to the Executive. To me, this is not convincing for two reasons, 
First, as I have said, it is unjust to delegate, as we do, power 
to modify a rate once fixed in a hundred per cent range and then 
refuse to delegate any power to protect an industry solely be- 
cause it does not happen to need protection at the moment we 
happen to be considering a tariff bill. Unless we are prepared— 
which I am glad we are not—to consider tariff revision an- 
nually, we should place this power somewhere else, carefully 
safeguarding its use. 

The second reason is that Congress, it seems to me, has lost 
nothing but trouble in its delegation of other like powers—as, 
for example, over railroad rates. I believe we will be a stronger 
body, both in fact and in the public mind, if we rid ourselves 
of as many detail and administrative matters as possible, for we 
will then have—what sometimes we now lack—time for the 
thoughtful consideration of matters of vital public policy. Let 
us make the rules and declare the policies and let somebody else 
attend to the details. This would more certainly make us a 
great parliamentary body than will insistence on our power over 
details. [Applause.] 

Another matter which seems to me should be strengthened in 
the bill as introduced is the prohibition against imports of con- 
vict labor. This prohibition is now limited to manufactured 
articles. It should also include articles mined or otherwise 
produced or transported by convict labor. We prohibit in inter- 
state commerce the interstate transportation of articles manu- 
factured, mined, or produced in this country by such labor, and 
we should apply the same rule to foreign nations. Labor in 
this country has asked for this strongly and public policy 
demands it. 

Finally, gentlemen, may I close as I began and as I have 
tried to remain throughout. The tariff is a national not a 
local question. We sit here to-day as Representatives not of but 
from our districts, to speak and to act not as Texans or as Jer- 
seyites, but as Americans in the drafting of legislation for the 
common interest. I believe the Ways and Means Committee 
has worked from that viewpoint, and I shall vote for the product 
of their labor. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the Commis- 
sioner from the Philippines [Mr. Guevara]. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Recorp at this point an article from the Farm 
Journal, this month's issue, to supplement the statement made 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] regarding the 
Philippines. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

COMPETE OR SET THEM FREE 

It will give our folks some new ideas on the Philippine question, we 
are sure, if they will read Commissioner Pepro Guervara’s article on a 
previous page. 

While Mr. Gurvarga speaks chiefly of sugar and the effects of its 
importation into the United States, the same thing applies even more 
strongly, if anything, in the case of coconut oil and hemp and other 
products. 

It is plain, he says, that farmers will help themselves most power- 
fully by helping to carry out immediately our Nation’s promise to 
give the islands their independence, Free and outside our tariff wall, 
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Philippine sugar and ofl would no longer compete so destructively with 
our beet growers and dairymen and cotton growers. 

The other alternative—to hold the islands and still tmpose tariffs 
or restrictions on their products—is impossible, we trust. It was just 
such injustice that made this a free Republic instead of a division of 
the great British Empire. 

Recalling our own wrongs of a century and a half ago, we hope and 
believe the Republic is incapable of such tyranny. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Setvie]. 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in taking the floor 
to-day is to discuss the idea of enacting a tariff law that will 
substantially encourage the production of nonsurplus farm prod- 
ucts with a view to reduce and eventually to remove the price 
depressions which result from the production of unwieldy sur- 
pluses. In order to present a complete picture of the possibili- 
ties in this direction, it will be necessary to know how exten- 
sively competitive farm commodities are now being in»ported 
into the United States. 

I am convinced that the increased flow of competitive agricul- 
tural products from foreign countries seeking markets in the 
United States since the war has been a contributing cause of 
the farmers’ distress. The emergency tariff act in 1921 closed 
the floodgates somewhat in an attempt to give the home market 
to the American farmer. The tariff act of 1922 went still farther, 
but the flood has continued and is still running high. A very 
substantial service will be rendered to our farmers if the short- 
conrings of our present tariff law in this respect are remedied. 

It is admitted by all that the farmers are still suffering from 
the most severe agricultural depression that this country has 
ever known. The crisis resulted in losses to our farmers unprece- 
dented in the history of our country. As long as our farmers 
are compelled to sell their products in competition with the pro- 
ducers of other countries, which is the case with the surplus 
products, and to compete here against cheaply produeed farm 
imports from foreign countries, it will be impossible to maintain 
the American standard of living on our farms. 

The American farmer can not compete with inrported agri- 
cultural products created through cheap foreign labor and lower 
standards of living, nor can he compete in foreign markets for 
the sale of his products at world price levels arising out of 
foreign production standards and foreign buying power. 

The industrial groups of our country have long maintained 


that they can not face foreign competition in manufactures and 


maintain wages based on the American standard of living. They 
have succeeded in securing ample tariff protection for the major 
part of the great industrial production, and are asking for more. 
The farmers have come to Washington this year to ask for 
equal treatment. They ask for equality; no more, no less, 

The only reason why Congress is assembled in this special 
session now is that public sentiment, recognizing the deplorable 
conditions which exist among our farmers, supported the de- 
mand that something be done. This sentiment was expressed 
at the Kansas City convention of the Republican Party when the 
party platform, in dealing with the tariff, included the following 
pledge: 

A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to Ameri- 
can manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the home 
market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the American 
farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 

We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural prod- 
ucts as are affected by foreign competition. 


This pledge is understood by the farmers of the United States 
to mean just what it says, which is that the home market, so far 
as this is possible, is to be given to the American farmer. 

Now, let us see what is the present situation. Foreign im- 
portations of competitive agricultural products to the United 
States amount to an enormous total. The total aggregate shows 
clearly that this exceedingly large volume of farm imports an- 
nually crowds out the products from our own farms. 

In cooperation with members of the staff of the Tariff Com- 
mission tables showing the domestic acreage displaced by com- 
petitive farm imports have been prepared. I have attempted to 
estimate the total annual average acreage that would have been 
required to produce specified commodities imported into the 
United States for consumption for the years 1925 to 1928. The 
volume of imports substantiates the statement I made here a 
year ago, in discussing the tariff in relation to agriculture, that 
we do not produce our surplus. We import it. 

At the outset, it is well to get a picture of the total acreage, 
the crop production, and the farm value of the crops in the 
United States. I am placing this in the Rwcorp at this point as 
reported for 1928, 
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The annual average of domestic acreage that would have 
been required to produce farm commodities imported into the 
United States for consumption computed for the years 1925- 
1928 is given in the next table. The total is 90,202,500 acres. 
It is estimated in addition that nearly 5,000,000 acres of corn 
were d.splaced by imports that could as well have been produced 
from corn. 

Summary 


TOTAL ANNUAL AVERAGE OF DOMESTIC ACREAGE THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN 
REQUIRED TO PRODUCE SPECIFIED COMMODITIES IMPORTED AND SHIPPED 
INTO THE UNITED STATES FOR CONSUMPTION, 1925—1928 


Domestic acreage equivalent 


Commodity group | 
Range and | Cultivated 


pasture | crops Total 


Acres Acres 


8, 045,836 | 8, 045, 836 


2,775, 893 | 79,973, 711 
960, 909 960, 909 


207, 396 658, 028 
564, 016 
7,08, 0 | 12554, 09 90, 202, 500 


Cereals, fruits, oil-bearing seeds, nuts, sugar | Acres 
beets, tobacco, hay, and fresh vegetables. -....'............ 
Cattle, sheep, and hogs, live, dressed, and pre- | 
pared, and improved wool 
Cotton lint, short and long staple 
Milk, cream, and butter, including condensed, 
ev aporated, and other prepared products. 
Miscellaneous, including grass and vegetable 
seeds, hops, and others 


Imports of vegetable, animal, and marine fats and oils dis- 
place a considerable domestic acreage that could be utilized in 
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the production of substitutes. The total acreage would there- 
fore be in excess of 90,202,500, if acreage for specified substi- 
tute products were included. Limitation of time has prevented 
the compilation of detailed data showing the equivalent acre- 
age for each of these substitutes. I have, however, estimated 
this acreage at not less than 2,000,000 acres. It is probably 
greater than this figure. Perhaps 10,000,000 acres would be a 
more accurate estimate in view of the heavy importations of 
vegetable oils and sundry fats. 

Before giving what may be termed a very conservative figure 
regarding the acreage that would have been required to produce 
competitive farm commodities imported, I desire to call atten- 
tion to our, wool imports. In the summary of acreage equiva- 
lent of farm imports you will recall that livestock is credited 
with 79,973,711 acres. As I will show you later, the average 
annual imports of wool in terms of domestic fleeces wouid 
require on the average 73,483,046 acres of range and pasture 
and 2,002,964 acres of crop land if all the imported wool were 
produced in this country. 

It would be impracticable to produce all the wool of the higher 
grades that are imported, because in that case an unusual sur- 
plus of mutton would be produced. Instead of including fhe 
75,486,010 acres estimated for the wool imported, I am including 
only 20 per cent of that acreage, or 14,716,490 acres, for the 
reason already stated. 

It is estimated that 3,790,460 acres of sugar beets would be 
required to produce the total of sugar now imported. It is 
doubtful whether our domestic production of sugar will increase 
to a point where all the sugar needed in the United States will be 
procured from the domestic production of sugar cane or of sugar 
beets. This is especially true if duty-free importations from the 
Philippine Islands are to continue indefinitely. In fact, I can 
readily believe that our domestic sugar industry will be com- 
pletely destroyed by the increasing volume of Philippine imports. 

Be that as it may, I have arbitrarily omitted the sugar-beet 
acreage in arriving at the total acreage, as no one is in a position 
to state what the future trend may be in the matter of domestic 
sugar-beet acreage, The domestic sugar-beet industry should he 
increased, but no one can foretell what will happen to this great 
and valuable industry. 

A conservative estimate of the total acreage that would be 
required to produce these competitive agricultural imports, based 
on the average imports for 1925-1928, is 32,000,000 acres. In 
arriving at this figure, I reduced the figures for wool by 80 per 
cent, omitted the acreage for sugar beets entirely, increased the 
figures for corn, and included an estimate of 2,000,000 acres for 
substitutes of imported oils and fats. Here are the figures: 


ACREAGE EQUIVALENT OF COMPETITIVE AGRICULTURAL 


Total acreage, excluding sugar beets and including only 20 
per cent of wool 

Corn, not included in above 

Substitutes for oils and fats 


IMPORTS 
Acres 
, 023, 226 
4, $40, 609 
2, 000, 000 


The total of 32,000,000 acres is nearly one-tenth of the entire 
farm-crop acreage in the United States. It equals two times the 
crop area of my own State of Minnesota. It equals the 1927 
crop area of all the New England States, New York, Pennsy!- 
vania, New Jersey, Ohio, and Oregon combined. 

These figures are supported by carefully prepared estimates. 
I shall insert in the Recorp the detailed figures. I have not 
included numerous explanatory notes which I have in my pos- 
session and that can be seen in my office at any tire. 

If any one believes that our present farm tariff rates fuily 
protect our farmers let him give a little time to the study of 
these figures. The farm organizations may have seemed to be 
unduly insistent upon having their requests granted in the pend- 
ing adjustment of our tariff law. We most strenuously contend 
that they have a full right to be insistent, persistent even, be- 
cause a serious situation confronts our farmers. 

We are trying to save our agriculture from ruin. This ought 
to be the concern of every thinking American citizen, but right 
here in the House of Representatives we are met daily with 
the assertion that the farmers have been liberally treated and 
that the farm tariff rates are already too high. 

Farm imports which displace the production of 32,000,000 
acres of crop land are nothing short of staggering when one 
begins to study the situation. No wonder we are confronted 
with a farm surplus problem. No wonder that our farmers took 
heart when the Republican Party in convention assembled de- 
creed “that the home market belongs to the American farmer.” 
And no wonder if there is deep gloom and disappointment in 
farm circles generally when many of the carefully studied rec 
ommendations prepared by the farm leaders are not granted 

What has been done regarding the vegetable and marine oils 
and fats schedules? Compare the recommendations of the farm 
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organizations with the pending bill. There you will find the 
manner in which the party’s pledges have been answered. Did 
the Committee on Ways and Means give due consideration to 
the increasing volume of farm imports fully when they decided 
on the tariff schedules which relate to agriculture? These in- 
creasing imports certainly denote increasing competition. ~ I 
have studied the agricultural schedules long and carefully to 
ascertain whether the new rates will give the home market to 
the farmers of our land but confess that my hopes are low. If 
there is room for more optimism than I have at the present time, 
I shall be glad to have some one point out that gladsome fact. 

I have not time to give detailed data regarding the domestic 
acreage of crops that are displaced by the various products that 
are imported, but I will include the tables in the Recorp. As 
stated before I have the explanatory notes. The data are based 
on the average imports for the four years, 1925-1928. 


Specified crops 
ANNUAL AVERAGE OF DOMESTIC ACREAGE THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN RE- 
QUIRED TO PRODUCE SPECIFIED COMMODITIES IMPORTED AND SHIPPED 
INTO THE UNITED STATES FOR CONSUMPTION 1925-1928 
Domestic acreage equivalent 
41, 262 


Cereals : 


EE GIO ss incrcxcomidninninetnpmstacmanantnaniageimmianireaiinaeds 
Fruits : 


RE andi conning 
SUE snceninidiinegmeitimeetemaane 
Grapefruit 


Oranges 
i ecmitcticlaioincaiielitte- inches aiibinebiniieninigaea miata 


I ead slate, dacipeneenenaticiocinstbes abialp teeta ele ticaidtion 

Oil-bearing seeds (1925-1927) : 

Castor beans__._.... 

Flaxseed 

Poppy seed 

Sunflower seed 

NE OU s. isn tn ciciniitinisdiininlibucantiodimiabipinainasanis 

Cottonseed 
- Stel CERN BOORi i eniccictdobacdindins 2, 816, 946 

uts: 
Almonds, sweet 


Total nuts 

Raw cane sugar (in terms of acres of sugar beets) : 
Under general tariff 
From Cuba 
From Hawaii 528, 
From Porto Rico 400, 463 
PUI WD SI anne cunidamesenuionnendinetneniitis 5, S85 
From Philippine Islands 330, 72 


392, 294 


3, 790, 466 
Tobacco: 
Cigarette tobacco 
Cigar wrapper tobacco 
Cigar filler and binder tobacco 
Cigar leaf from Philippine Islands * 


Vegetables : 


IE, nine sintnnietntiiiipintiugelaperiiiataiitn 
String beans 
a coep es cnieneienunesenchananebacte 


115, 254 


Grand total 
22,620,550 pounds imported in 1927. Not grown commercially in 

the United States. 

75,888,576 pounds imported in 1927. 
Oregon 

* 987,225 pounds imported in 1927. 

‘3-year average, 1925-1927. 

© 3-year average, 1926-1928. 

©2-year average, 1927-28, 


7, 705, 827 


Produced in small quantities in 
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SUMMARY OF CROPS 

Domestic acreage 
equivalent 
252, 921 
92, 812 
157, 039 
2, 816, 946 
392, 294 
3, 790, 466 
88, 095 
115, 254 
7, 705, 827 
Notse.—Imports reexported with benefit of drawback are, of course, 
not included in imports for consumption, and therefore are not included 
in these data. 


The total acreage is 7,705,827 acres, which equals the crop 
area of the State of New York. 
° Seeds 
IMPORTS OF VARIOUS MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES AND DOMESTIC ACREAGR 


THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED TO PRODUCB THE EQUIVALENT OF 
THESE IMPORTS 


Commodity: 


have been 
required 
to produce 
these 
imports 


Commodity Imports 


Green peas... 
Dried peas 
Green lima beans 


Garden beet seed 
Cabbage seed_-.- 
Carrot seed - -.. 
Celery seed _ ... 
Kale seed... .....- 
Mangel-wurzel seed... 
Onion seed 

505 
Parsnip seed 33, 933 44 
Pepper seed ‘ 
Radish seed 
Spinach seed 
Turnip seed (English turnip) 5, 265 
Rutabaga seed (Swedish turnip)-_- a 600 
Timothy seed ( 32 
Vetch seed ‘ 6, 620 
Canada blue grass. a 4, 450 
Kentucky blue grass. 5s 69 
Orchard grass . 8, 691 
Rye grass 4, 631 
Meadow fescue 442, 322 2, 212 


564, 016 


2,901 
97 


The domestic acreage displaced by the importations of dairy 
products equals the total of 658,028 acres. This is nearly equi! 
to the entire crop area in the State of New Jersey. The cal! 
culations in this estimate are based on requirements which 
include 3 acres of pasture land per cow and a yearly ration of 
500 pounds of clover hay, 500 pounds of timothy hay, 1,200 
pounds of shelled corn, one-fourth acre of silage corn, and an 
average yield of 523 gallons of fluid milk per cow. “The acreages 
are calculated on this basis of weighted average yields of corn, 
clover hay, and timothy hay for the United States for three 
years, 1925-27. The different forms of dairy products have been 
converted to milk equivalent in each case, 

Dairy products 


IMPORTS OF MILK, CREAM, AND BUTTER, AND DOMESTIC ACREAGE OF PAS- 
TURE AND CROP LAND THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED TO PRODUCE 
THESE IMPORTS, 1925-1928 3 





| Domestic acreage of pasture and crop land that 
would have been required to produce the quan- 
tity of milk, cream, and butter imported 


| Imports in 
Commodity | termsof {- — 

} fluid milk | Corn 
\Pasture| Corn for 
| | | silage 
| | 





Tim- 
othy 
hay 


Clover 


a 


Total 


Acres 
2,423 | 51,818 
21, 219 | 453, 799 
9 184 


Acres | Acres 
1, 899 


16, 633 
7 


Gallons Acres | Acres | Acres 
6, 186, 297 | 35,487'| 9,052 | 2,957 

..| 54, 177, 565 |310, 770 | 79, 278 | 25, 899 
| 21, 814 126 32 10 


Cream........ 
Cream powder 
Evaporated milk in | 

hermetically sealed | 

containers 424,765 | 2,436 622 203 130 166 3, 557 


1 Calculations based on requirements of 3 acres of pasture land per cow and a yearly 
ration of 500 pounds of clover hay, 500 pounds of timothy hay, 1,209 pounds of shelled 
corn, one-fourth acre of silage corn, and an average yield of 523 gallons of fluid milk 
per cow. Acreages are calculated on the basis of weighted average yields of corn, 
clover hay, and timothy bay for the United States for 3 years, 1925-1927, 
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Dairy products—Continued 





Domestic acreage of pasture and crop land that 
would have been required to produce the quan- 


. tity of milk, cream, and butter imported 
Imports in 


terms of 


I c 7 | 
fluid milk Corn 


Commodity 














| ftiaed Tim- 
\Pasture Corn for | ° — er! othy | Total 
| silage rad hay 
Oi rr ae anaes nates 
Condensed milk in 

hermetically sealed Gallons Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres 

containers. ........ 260,847 | 1,496 382 124 80 102 2, 184 
Condensed and 

evaporated milk in 

other than hermet- 

ically sealed con- 

COE. ccchebense 850, 405 2,010 | 513 168 108 137 2, 936 
Whole milk powder..| 2, 265, 888 | 12,996 | : 1, 083 | 695 887 | 18,976 
il esdecnatcunneacs 14, 872, 748 | 85, 311 7, 109 | 4, 566 5, 825 | 124, 574 

Datel. cimisededs 30, 768 | 658, 028 


78, 560, 329 |450, 632 |114, 957 | 37, 553 | 24, 118 
| 


The total equivalent acreage for livestock products that are 
imported is estimated at 79,973,711 acres. After deducting 80 
per cent of the acreage estimated for wool, as previously ex- 
plained, the total is 19,204,191 acres. Live cattle constitute 
the greatest factor in the importations of livestock, aggregating 
the equivalent of 3,608,512 acres. Fresh and canned beef ac- 
count for over 611,000 acres. 


Summary of livestock products 


ANNUAL AVERAGE OF DOMESTIC ACREAGE THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED 
TO PRODUCK SPECIFIED ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS IMPORTED INTO 
THB UNITED STATES, 1925-1928 















Domestic acreage equivalent 
Commodity . 4 
ange an 
pasture Crop land Total 
Acres Acres Acres 
3, 343, 780 264, 732 3, 608, 512 
mieieec te eats | 386, O14 386, 014 
er,” eee Se 239, 746 
OE GE cincttnsiens 57, 000 
1, 866 | 3, 187 45, 053 
Ranaiandinens 73, 483, 046 2, 002, 964 75, 486, 010 
elas 16, 984 62, 415 79, 399 
Fresh pork...... 10, 718 39, 389 50, 107 
Hams, bacon, sho 
pared or preserved 2, 620 9, 630 12, 250 
Pickled, salted, and other cured pork.......... 2, 058 | 7, 562 | 9, 620 


77, 197, 818 | 2, 775, 893 79, 973, 711 











! Mutton is excluded from this table, since to consider it in addition to wool would 
constitute a duplication. 


The dressed-weight equivalent and the number of animals on 
which the calculations in the above table are based are given 
in the following table: 


Livestock imports 


IMPORTS OF VEAL, WOOL, SHEEP AND MUTTON, BEEF, AND LIVE, DRESSED, 
AND OTHERWISE PREPARED PORK AND EQUIVALENTS IN NUMBER OF LIVE 
ANIMALS, USED AS A BASIS FOR COMPUTING ANNUAL AVERAGHD OF DOMES- 
TIC ACREAGB FIGURES IN SUCCEEDING TABLES, 1925—1928 
















| 
: Dressed | 
Commodity | weight | Number 
ae 
| Pounds 
tia alae oa 5, 745, 647 | 1127, 081 
We lcxicehitiea «628 pa ecuuoneunaaeban cot uesbdenseumeete 61, 772, 917 2 26, 243, 946 
SIG ON PI iis nd vi ccd cictdbcdacstacnewiesiinceduasdedesc eens 39, 900 
Mutton_-___. ain 7 596, 505 10, 846 
DI donorl a Biiccheite caiitn a adunpanenadabtinecdaueised 2, 344, 545 358, 613 
Live cattle, less than 1,050 pounds.....................- 156, 031, 369 | 320, 018 
Live cattle, more than 1,050 pounds................-... 12, 930, 732 11, 158 
ST ns cont ate cteee nr tdantnn end ia iatinnimemeiedadel 25, 825, 458 43, 042 
SEE Ein ac:ntctinnniumantienketasbensebeeaiameidiaiadel 29, 959, 250 4104, 206 
SAUTE ancien inthis ten titna in ca atinnnintidhien idiamnieiiaanmetantnes aia 20, 380, 725 101, 903 
Re ERI ICL ERE 9, 646, 176 64, 308 
aaa 2, 358, 669 15, 722 
Pickled, salted, and other cured pork.............-.--.-- 1, 852, 033 £12, 347 


1 Dressed weight converted to live-animal equivalent of 85 pounds each on the 
basis of 45 pounds of dressed veal to each 85 pounds of live weight. The number 
would be one-half if dressed weight were reckoned at 90 pounds per animal. 

3 Improved wools, only, expressed in fleeces. 

’ Total sheep and mutton, 109,359. 

4 Total beef, 478,424. 

* Total pork, 194,280. 


In arriving at the equivalent acreage for live-cattle imports, 
167,189 is calculated as the average of 320,018 animals weighing 
less than 1,050 pounds, converted to 1,000-pound animal equiva- 
lents, and the average of 11,150 animals weighing 1,000 pounds 
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or more which were imported, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The wild hay acreage is based on an average of 20 acres of 
pasture and range land, mostly range land of low carrying 
capacity, for each 100-pound animal equivalent of all animals 
weighing less than 1,050 pounds for each animal weighing 
1,050 pounds or more. Wild hay acreage is based on 11% acres 
and 2% acres for each class of animal. Corn acreage is based 
on one-fourth acre for each animal weighing 1,050 pounds or 
more, 

Live cattle 





IMPORTS OF LIVE CATTLE AND ACREAGE OF PASTURE AND CROP LAND THAT 
WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN THESE CATTLE IN THB 
UNITED STATES FOR ONE SEASON, 1925-1928 

Imports of 


og number__ 167, 189 
Domestic acreage of pasture and crop land that would have soa 
been required to maintain these cattle in the United States 
for one season: 


SC ee acres__ 3, 343, 780 
NONI SIs cis sales canies chiapas aceanapeintnasined ea, 261, 942 
COND  qeeteiderciniintinn aren miiaianabdbaninadintaniiaaiaaibbiaanistited COS 2, 790 

cai a  ii a do... 3, 608, 512 


In arriving at the acreage equivalent for imports of fresh 
beef, chilled or frozen, the basis used was a 5-year weighted 
average feed requirement for 100 pounds gain, live weight, 
used in feeding trials, made in Nebraska and Illinois with 
cattle weighing 1,000 pounds or over. For the acreage dis- 
placement of veal imports, which is not tabulated because no 
satisfactory basis is afforded, a rough estimate of 84,923 acres 
is submitted. This total was not included in this list. 

Fresh beef 


IMPORTS OF FRESH BEPF, CHILLED OR FROZEN, AND DOMESTIC ACREAGE OF 
CULTIVATED CROPS THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED TO FURNISH FEED 
SUFFICIBNT TO PRODUCE THIS BEEF IN THE UNITED STATES, 1925-1928 


Imports of fresh beef, chilled or frozen._....--__ pounds... 25, 825, 458 





Domestic acreage of cultivated crops that would have been 
required to furnish feed sufficient to produce this beef in 
the United States: 


CII accesses niches ce tmisdapeaheenbina ema tah acres__ 288, 889 
COSI .. ncninncenmeneneeenpndnenemnal Diiinieicn 18, 851 
CE: FRING... ic arnsenabiiinrninitiminpermmenananiedaiaal lito 57, 888 
SOC Bic cnesincnennnnsnncnaanmpenntall ici 13, 542 
SE OO karan tiinrinestinalina titania laa Osninn 6, 844 

See tach ich tenes ret race i. 386, 014 


In estimating the equivalent acreage required for imports of 
canned beef it is to be understood that this form of beef is 
manufactured largely from discarded dairy cattle. 

Canned beef 


IMPORTS OF CANNED BEEF AND DOMESTIC ACREAGE OF PASTURE LAND THAT 
WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED TO GRAZE CATTLE IN SUFFICIENT NUMBERS 
FOR ONE SEASON TO PRODUCE AN AMOUNT OF BEEF EQUIVALENT TO THESE 
IMPORTS, 1925-1928 


Imports of canned beef: 


SE. WO artecccatrrnaiapenincimitidignrainputaennnsiitiiees pounds_. 29, 959, 250 

In terms of live-weight equivalents__..._- ~~~ do___. 119, 837, 000 
Domestic acreage of pasture land that would have been 
required to graze cattle in sufficient numbers for one 
season to produce an amount of beef equivalent to the 

quantity of canned beef imported... _----- acres__ 239, 746 


The imports of lambs and sheep are comparatively limited. 
The equivalent acreage is 57,000 acres based on 20 acres of 
pasture and range land, mostly range land of low carrying ca- 
pacity for each 14 animals for a season. 

Sheep and lambs 


IMPORTS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS AND DOMESTIC ACREAGE OF PASTURE LAND 
THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED IN THE UNITED STATES TO GRAZE 
THESE SHEEP AND LAMBS, 1925-1928 

Eenpouts of ahieeyp O06 | AM ican einige et number__ 39, 900 

Domestic acreage of pasture land that would have been required 
in the United States to graze the sheep and lambs im- 

GONG ac Sbe cei waterborne mtianaaaninza acres_._ 57, 000 


The acreage equivalent for the imports of fresh lamb is 
45,053 acres. This is based upon data that will bear careful 
analysis. The detailed explanation is available for anyone who 
is interested in checking this estimate. 

Fresh lamb 


IMPORTS OF FRESH LAMB, IN TERMS OF NUMBER OF 80-POUND ANIMALS, 
AND DOMESTIC ACREAGE OF PASTURE AND CROP LAND THAT WOULD HAVE 
BEEN REQUIRED TO PRODUCE FOOD FOR A NUMBER OF LAMBS NECESSARY 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF AN EQUIVALENT AMOUNT OF FRESH LAMB, 
1925-1928 : 

Imports of fresh lamb in terms of number of 80-pound 
mals 


ani- 
striae teeta tsenenentaiantintnen tannin gaigeantiiint, number. 58, 613 
Domestic acreage that would have been required to produce food 
for the number of lambs necessary for the production of an 
equivalent amount of fresh lambs: 


Rdase e086 PONG .cnnccndewensnccnnscmasenne= acres... 41, 866 
Cultivated crops— 
ee Runuw & oe 
Cet, BORE .. iactraninndnetcsagstnintislymnpindiiaampindilindl ea 285 
RED BED incnccunnsicctningimeniinpeiell Binns 


1, 097 
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Reference has already been made to the acreage equivalent 
of our wool imports. As I stated before, only 20 per cent of 
the wool imports are included. The acreage equivalent for the 
total of wool imports has been worked out very carefully in the 
following table: 

Woot 


IMPORTS OF WOOL, IN TERMS OF DOMESTIC FLEECES, AND DOMESTIC 
ACREAGE OF PASTURE AND CROP LAND THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED 
TO PRODUCE FOOD FOR MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE NUMBER 
OF SHEEP NECESSARY TO PRODUCE THE EQUIVALENT OF THIS AMOUNT OF 
WOOL, 1925-1928 

Imports of wool in terms of domestic fleeces number. 26, 243, 946 

a eae 

Domestic acreage of pasture and crop land that would have 
been required to increase domestic production of wool 
by an amount equal in weight to the quantity of improved 
wools imported: 

Range and pasture 

Cultivated crops— 
III seein ciston Geteeinsecescses ceased tadotap patna tiles ANN acne 
Clover hay 


acres... 73, 483, 046 
797, 799 
1, 205, 165 


75, 486, 010 


For mutton, including 596,505 pounds, the 4-year average of 
imports the equivalent acreage is 34,156 acres, 


Muiton 


IMPORTS OF MUTTON AND DOMESTIC ACREAGE OF PASTURE AND CROP LAND 
THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED TO PRODUCE FOOD NBCCESSARY FOR 
THE PRODUCTION OF AN EQUIVALENT AMOUNT OF MUTTON, 1925-1928 * 


Imports of mutton: 
Actual weight pounds_. 596, 505 
Equivalents in terms of 110-pound animals__--~- number. 10, 846 
= 
Domestic acreage of pasture and crop land that would have 
been required to produce food necessary for the production 
of an equivalent amount of mutton: 
Range and pasture 
Cultivated crops— 


30, 988 


1, 902 
306 
960 


Corn for silage 
Alfalfa hay 
Total 


do-... 34, 156 


The imports of live hogs and dressed and prepared pork 
which have been calculated on the basis of 194,280 live animals 
With an average of 200 pounds, the equivalent acreage is 151,376 
acres. 

Live hogs and pork 
IMPORTS OF LIVE HOGS AND DRESSED AND PREPARED PORK AND DOMESTIC 
ACREAGE OF PASTURE AND CROP LAND THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED 
TO PRODUCE THESE IMPORTS, 1925—1928 


Domestic acreage of pasture 
and crop land that would have 
been required to produce live 
hogs and dressed and prepared 
pork imported 


| 

j Imports of live 
hogs and dressed 
and prepared | 
pork 

Classification | } a ee 

FEquiva- | 

| lents in | 

| terms of | 


Cultivated | 
crops | 
Pas- ~—--— -- —-} Total 


ture 


live | 
animals | 
| i 


weight Pave 


Corn Oats 


| 


| 
| Actual 
| 


Kinds of imports } 
Acres | Acres 

38,759) 79, 399 
24, 460) 50, 107 


Acres 
23, 656) 
14, 929) 


| Pounds | Number | Acres | 
20, 380,725; 101,903} 16, 984! 
Fresh dressed pork | 9, 646, 176 64, 308} 10, 718) 
Hams, bacen, shoulders, and } | 
other pork, prepared or | | | 
preserved 15,722} 2,620; 3,650) 
Pickled, salted, ' | } 
cured pork } 2 058; 2, 866) 
194, 280; 32,380) 45, 101 


i 


5, 980} 12, 250 


4, 66) 9, 620 





73, 895! 151, 376 


Only imports of edible molasses were calculated in terms 
of equivalent domestic acreage of corn. The total acreage 
of corn for the molasses is 340,009. The total acreage eal- 
culated fer corn is based on estimates that the equivalent 
of more than 149,000,000 bushels of corn each year be uti- 
lized in the manufacture of products that are now being made 
from foreign-grown products that are imported, some of them 
duty free. 


«The acreages as calculated in this table are duplicated in the cal- 
culations for acreage equivalent of wool imported and are not to be 
considered additional. 
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Molasses 


IMPORTS OF EDIBLE MOLASSES AND DOMESTIC ACREAGE OF CORN THAT 
WOULD HAVE BEEN REQUIRED TO PRODUCE THE EQUIVALENT OF THESH 
IMPORTS, 1924—1927 

Imports, domestic acreage of corn that would have been 
required to produce the equivalent of edible molasses im- 
ported into the United States:? 

Gallons 


May 21 


£1, 854,592 
® 340, 009 
It is evident to all that tens of thousands of our farmers 

could engage in the production of farm commodities now bemg 

imported in case the tariff afforded them fair protection, Our 
farmers can produce the cereals which are now being imported 
to the extent of replacing nearly 15,000,000 acres. 

Our farmers are capable of producing the entire livestock 
supply now being imported. If our farmers were given this 
market, more than 5,000,000 acres of land would have to be 
utilized, excluding for the moment the equivalent acreage esti- 
mated for wool production. A large acreage can also profitably 
be devoted to wool production. Over 1,000,000 additional acres 
‘an profitably be planted annually to sugar beets if the ideal 
of America for Americans is followed. 

The pending tariff bill should encourage the increased pro- 
duction of nonsurplus farm products, It ean do so if the home 
market is safeguarded. The preblem really resolves itself to 
the question as to whether Congress really wants to rehabilitate 
agriculture. If there is a firm determination to do this, a great 
deal can be accomplished through tariff regulations. The pend- 
ing bill, in my opinion, must be changed in many instances if 
the results are not to prove disappointing. 

In my testimony presented to the Ways and Means Committee 
when the hearings on the tariff bill were being held I cited cer- 
tain principles pertaining to tariff protection for agriculture 
which seemed pertinent at that time and which, in my opinion, 
should receive careful consideration. I will place them in the 
Recorp for the consideration of the Members of the House. 

PRINCIPLES PERTAINING TO PROTECTION FOR AGRICULTURE 

First. The fundamental reason why increased duties are re- 
quested for these agricultural products is to preserve the Ameri- 
can market for American products. 

Second. The increases in duties are necessary in order to place 
agricultural products on a basis of parity with industry. An 
increase in the tariff rates on nonagricultural products will 
nullify benefits to the farmers in case the farmers’ costs of pro- 
duction and living expenses are thereby materially increased. 
Consideration should be given to present duties, which greatly 
increase the farmers’ costs, in order to reduce them or to elimi- 
nate them. 

Third. The increases granted should be in accord with the 
purpose of supporting the vitally important policy of giving ade- 
quate protection to those branches of the agricultural industry 
which make for more extensive diversification. 

Fourth. In granting increased protection to the livestock and 
dairy farmers the policy of conservation of soil fertility is 
supported. 

Fifth. Increased duties on agricultural products are necessary 
in some schedules where the imports are smail in proportion to 
the domestic production. These imports, even though limited, 
unduly disturb the price level to a far greater extent than their 
volume would justify. 

Sixth. Increasing the duties on farm products which are now 
on a domestic basis will be of direct benefit to the producers, as 
this will tend to divert production from the so-called surplus 
crops and thereby effect an improvement in the foreftgn markets 
for the surplus which is now sold abroad. It has been well said 
that the much-discussed surplus does not come chiefly from 
American farms. We import our surplus. 


1Corn equivalent calculated on the basis of 5% pounds of corn sugar 
to 1 gallon of molasses and 30 pounds of corn sugar to 1 bushel of corn 
(5% ntultiplied by 1,854,592 gives the number of pounds of corn sugar, 
which, when divided by 30, gives the number of bushels of corn, and 
when the number of bushels of corn is divided by the average yield of 
corn per acre in the United States, the result is the number of acres of 
corn that would have been required for the domestic production of 
edible molasses imported). 

2 Average of dutiable imports, including imports from Cuba, for four 
years, 1924-1927, inclusive, as reported by the Department of Commerce. 

® Acreage based on a weighed average yield of 26.7 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre in the United States for four years, 1924-1927, inclusive. 

Nory.—Blackstrap molasses is imported into the United States in 
much greater quantities than edible molasses, but it can be produced 
from sugar beets that are used in the production of sugar. About 
51% gallons of blackstrap molasses are produced from 1 ton of sugar 
beets after the sugar for refining purposes has been extracted. On this 
basis the acreage of sugar beets calculated as the domestie equivalent of 
sugar shipments and imports into the United States is equivalent to 
a considerable quantity of the blackstrap molasses imported. Rexenge 
= of imports of blackstrap molasses are therefore purposely 
omitte 
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Seventh. Agriculture is now more desperately faced with for- 
eign importations than is industry. Capital furnished by United 
States financiers is invested in foreign lands where, with the 
cheap labor available, i: is used to increase the annual produc- 
tion of competitive agricultural commodities which find their 
way into the United States. 

Eighth. An agricultural tariff policy should be formulated 
which will encourage the domestic production of commodities to 
supply our needs instead of depending upon foreign countries for 
competitive imports. 

Ninth. Such a policy should encourage, as far as possible, the 
replacing of imported farm products with native products, 
including usable substitutes. This would tend to draw in- 
creased quantities of raw materials from our American farmers. 

Tenth. The American farmer can not compete with im- 
ported agricultural products created through cheap foreign labor 
and lower standards of living, nor can he compete in foreign 
markets for the sale of his products at world price levels arising 
out of foreign production standards and foreign buying power. 

Eleventh. In agriculture, production can not be controlled. A 
wise governmental policy can, however, encourage changes in the 
trends of production. Such a policy should be put forth to give 
protection to those agricultural products which in the long run 
it would be to the interests of our country to produce enough 
of to meet domestic needs. 

The task of assisting our farmers on their way to economic 
parity is beset with difficulties. I do not minimize them. I 
am certain, also, that all the Members of the House want to 
assist in every way in restoring agriculture to a better posi- 
tion. This is the great task that confronts this special session 
of Congress. It is our duty to enact legislation that will meet 
the needs of the farmers. The pending tariff bill is not yet in 
its final form. There is still time and opportunity to make this 
bill an effective instrument in reestablishing our greatest in- 
dustry, agriculture, upon a sound and stable basis. We should 
approach the task with a determination to succeed in our en- 
deavors. The entire country will approve such a course. To 
do less would be to break faith with our farmers. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Madam Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. GREEN Woop. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mrs. Rut Pratr). The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Madam Chairman and members of the 
committee, we have had the privilege this afternoon of hearing 
the spokesman of the administration on farm relief, the distin- 
guished Representative from New Jersey, Mr. Fort, who is also 
the high priest of superprotection in this House. 

While assuming an attitude of friendliness toward the 
farmer, we who have voted for every measure of farm relief 
in the last eight years can not forget that this distinguished 
Representative from New Jersey has most bitterly fought every 
farm relief bill which has been proposed and passed by this 
House, except the present bill, which is ineffective and colorless 
so far as the farmer is concerned. He comes forward with his 
shrewd apology in an endeavor to defend this monstrosity of a 
tariff bill that his colleagues on his side of the House from 
the agricultural States have picked to pieces. Only this after- 
noon the gentleman from North Dakota, Mr. Burtness, spent 
his time in showing the discriminations of the tariff bill be- 
tween live cattle and the finished product, beef, and his col- 
leagues sitting beside him who would like to have a tariff on 
manganese, know that such men as the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey, Mr. Fort, and the other speakers for 
superprotection, are writing this tariff bill against manganese 
and in favor of the steel industry of America. And the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Mr. RAMSEYER, 2 member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, took an hour’s time in finding fault with this 
bill without pointing out a single virtue that is in it. I fear 
that if the truth were known, there are more “ pseudo- 
Republicans” in the House than there are in the Senate. But 
you can rest assured that this bill as it is now written will 
not be passed by the Congress. It has to go through that other 
deliberative body, and there will be many weeks of sweating 
before the schedules will be finally settled upon. 

I asked this allotment of time principally to register a protest 
against this proposed unfair discriminating tariff bill. The 
President called this special session of Congress to fulfill a cam- 
paign pledge to grant adequate relief for agriculture. The 
farmer constituency of the Central States and of the Nation 
believed Mr. Hoover would keep that promise. In the campaign 
he took them on a trip down to Jericho, which he said would 
be a city of refuge, but he knew that there were thieves by the 
way, and, sure enough, the farmer has fallen among thieves, 
and the priests of high protection and the Levites of special 
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interest are passing hinr by on the other side. It is true that 
they have raised some of the schedules that will help the farmer 
in some particulars, but unless he has some advantage from the 
tariff law there will be no relief. They could not stop with the 
agricultural schedule, although this special session of Congress 
was called for the relief of agriculture, and in the other sched- 
ules relating to industry they had to raise the rates of tariff 
taxation so that whatever little benefit they may grant the 
farmer under the agricultural schedule would be taken away 
from him in the chemical schedule, in the metal schedule, and 
in many of the others which I shall discuss more at length in 
the time allotted to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. _Not at this time. 
the end, I shall be glad to yield. The farmer has been facing 
bankruptcy for eight years. He has been promised relief. We 
have reached the parting of the ways, and he expects this Con- 
gress to keep the promise made to him for the last eight years 
or pay the penalty of duplicity. This tariff bill can not be 
calculated to bring that relief to the farmer. The Republican 
Party proposes to increase the burden of the prices that he 
has to pay on these commodities so necessary upon the farm 
that are covered by these high schedules of tariff taxation, 
and, while the farmer asks that his yoke might be made 
lighter, he receives the reply that was given by old King Reho- 
boam in the days of the kings of Israel: “ Whereas we chas- 
tised you with whips, now we will chastise you with scorpions.” 
This tariff bill, from the standpoint of the farmer, is the worst 
tariff bill that has ever been proposed in the history of this 
Nation. [Applause on Democratic side.] What has the farmer 
done to merit this treatment at the hands of the administra- 
tion? Oh, he has produced a surplus—yes; a surplus that is 
needed to feed this Nation and clothe this Nation, and without 
which the Nation would be in distress and in hunger at times 
when there is a failure of crops or in time of need. We should 
have legislation that would conserve that surplus rather than 
criticize the farmer or penalize him for producing the surplus 
needed to feed the Nation. When this Congress passes a bill 
with an “equalization fee,” in which the farmer undertakes to 
assume responsibility for marketing his surplus abroad and 
to bear that burden himself, the legislation is vetoed. 

And when, as a substitute for that, the debenture plan is pro- 
posed to make the tariff partially effective to farm surpluses, 
then the friends of superprotection, like my friend from New 
Jersey [Mr. Fort], attack it on the ground that it is a subsidy. 
The truth is that the underlying philosophy of the debenture 
plan is the underlying philosophy of the protective tariff. It is 
using the taxing power of this Government to help some man or 
some group in the process of economic welfare for the benefit 
of his business. Compare, if you please, the prohibitive tariff 
and debenture plan. Under the debenture plan these Government 
certificates are to be issued in order to help the farmer export 
the surplus products of his farm and to relieve him of damaging 
competition in the domestic market. Both embargo tariffs and 
debentures deprive the Treasury of revenue. Neither is pro- 
posed to raise revenue, but are alike in principle, based upon the 
use of the taxing power of the Federal Government. The em- 
bargo rates of the present tariff permits the home market to be 
monopolized by these favored industries. The debenture plan 
also deprives the Treasury of revenue to save the domestic 
market to the home producer by helping the farmer export his 
surplus products. The only difference is this: An embargo is 
in restraint of trade, and the debenture plan promotes trade with 
foreign nations. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. 
there? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I would rather not. I will yield later. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] talks about a 
subsidy. ‘The protective tariff is a subsidy which has favored 
industry for years, and it has systematically robbed the farmer, 
the wage earner, and other consumers in order to provide a 
better price for the products of manufacturing industry. We 
have come to the parting of the ways. The tariff has to be re- 
duced so as to equalize the rates that the farmer has to pay 
for the things he buys and the price he receives for what he 
produces. There must be legislation that will take into con- 
sideration the general welfare of all the people; legislation that 
considers human rights of the man who works on the land, as 
well as the rights of the man whose capital is invested in indus- 
try. We should look to legislation that favors the producer of 
the raw material as well as the man who uses the raw material 
and makes of it his finished product. This tariff takes care of 
the highly finished product, and in many instances leaves the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


If I have time at 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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producer of raw material with either a small rate of duty or 
places it on the free list. 

My friend from New Jersey also spoke about the fact that 
the free list used to be longer than it is now. This was in 
favor of the farmer. He was able to hold his own, because 
many articles that he had to buy were then on the free list 
and he could purchase them then on the basis of the price that 
he received for his own product. 

I think that this bill is a manufacturers’ bill rather than a 
farmers’ bill. [Applause.] I think it has the same selfishness 
and the same greed is found in this proposed tariff as appears 
in similar tariff bills for years past. These extortions have 
been robbing the farmers systematically, robbing him not only 
of his income and his wealth, but robbing him also of his man 
power. It has driven his children away from the farm and sent 
them to the centers of industry. 

This tariff is spoken of as being a tariff to protect labor. 
the preamble of this bill this language is used: 


In 


To encourage the industries of the United States, to protect American 
labor, and for other purposes. 


I am willing to concede that there are some advantages that 


to concede that these extortionate, these extreme, these unrea- 
sonable schedules written in this bill are necessary in order to 
protect American labor. There have been many tariff crimes 
committed in the name of American labor, and if we pass a 
tariff bill on the theory that special privilege is to be granted to 
some man in industry in order to pay labor a better wage, it is 
the duty of this Congress through a committee or some other 
instrumentality to follow the profits arising from that tariff and 
see that it is paid to American labor. If we are creating a 


tariff system in favor of labor in manufacturing industries, we | 
should follow it and see that its beneficiaries carry it into | 


effect. [Applause.] 

What is the situation with reference to the textile industry, 
a highly protected industry? 
of wages found in America, and people employed in textile mills 
are striking because of intolerable conditions, low wages, long 
hours, and poor housing conditions. Here is a protected in- 


dustry that has enjoyed a tariff privilege for years, and yet it | 


is paying a wage that ought to receive the criticism of every 
honest American as not maintaining any standard of American 
living or any fair treatment of American labor. 


I have been astounded in my studies of wages paid to labor 
in this country to find that the highest wages are paid in the 


nonprotected industries and the lowest wages are paid many 
times in the highest protected industries. The workers are 


constantly receiving a decreasing portion of the value added in | 


manufacturing to the products of industry. While capital 
comes to Congress with honeyed words asking increase of tariff 
duties in order, as they say, to pay higher wages and maintain 
the American standard of living, statistics show that having 


received the protection in high duties and reaped the profits | 


thereby, they do not pay it out in wages, but take it unto them- 
selves in salaries to higher officials and_ profits. 

In a study of the percentage ratio of wages and workers’ 
salaries to new values added by manufacture, 1899-1925, I 
insert the following table from page 58 of the American Labor 
Yearbook. 











. »| Total 
. . | Total | Workers’|.".™., 
Year Wages | salaries | salaries = 
41.6 7.9 3.9 | 45.5 
41.5 91 4.6 46.0 
40.2 11.0 5.6 | 45.8 
41.9 13.1 6.6 48.4 
42.2 11.6 5.8 | 48.0 
44.7 14.0 | 7.0 | 51.7 
42.6 11.7} 5.8 | 48.4 
40.1 11.8 | 5.9 | 46.0 


You will note that by the table wages had risen in 1919 to 
42.2 per cent and in 1921 to 44.7 per cent of the value added by 
matufacture. These percentages were under the lower duties 
o the Underwood tariff and that since that period under the 


wages to total value added has decreased to 40.1 per cent of 
added by manufucture and that this is the lowest per- 
recorded for over 25 years, since 1899. What must 
be the just conclusion, either that high duties do not produce 
high wages, or that capital receiving the privilege of high tariff 
duties in the name of labor is not fulfilling their trust to labor 
by paying to them the money collected in their name. I have 


value 


centage 


It is one showing the lowest scale | 
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higher duties of Fordney-McCumper tariff the percentage of | man from Utah does not read the mail that comes to his office 
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false representation used in obtaining high tariff duties. The 
consumers of America are paying this tariff tribute into the 
coffers of industry under the taxing clause of the Federal 
Constitution, supposing that they are thereby creating a fund 
out of which to pay labor a better living wage and yet Congress 
is not pursuing the distribution of these funds to see that the 
trust is performed and the pledge to so pay these funds is not 
violated. It has been an astounding surprise to me since 
becoming a Representative in making a comparative study of 
wages paid in various industries to discover that the highly 
protected industries pay the lower wages while the unpro- 
tected industries pay the higher wages. This convinces me that 
the tariff has but little to do with the payment of wages. 

The American wage-earner’s average share in the so-called 
prosperity is between $25 and $30 a week which includes 
salaried officials and those that are professionally trained. 
There are the high-wage group at the top who run trains, 


| build skyscrapers, repair plumbing, printers and pressmen, and 


tailors who make suits and dresses. These command higher 
pay by virtue of their unions and collective bargaining and at 
the other extreme is the so-called millions of common labor 


| some of whom receive wages yet as low as 15 cents per hour, 
come to labor because of protective duties, but I am not willing | 


Among the low-wage groups we call your especial attention 
to the facts that many highly protected manufacturing indus- 
tries make a showing of an annual wage of less than $1,000 to 
the worker. Among these are the workers in the lumber in- 
dustry composing 561,541; textile and textile products other 
than clothing composing 548,538; the clothing industry compos- 
ing 305,269; food canning and processing industry composing 
201,718; tobacco industry with 132,132; chemical industry with 
46,284; and with many smaller and scattering industries making 
novelties with 35,386. These groups make a grand total accord- 
ing to figures compiled in 1925 of 1,830,868 workers receiving 
less than $1,000 per annum on the average and most of them 
working in highly protected industries during the period of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff containing the highest duties of any 
tariff law excepting only the present proposed monstrosity now 
under consideration which proposes also to raise duties, place 


| a greater yoke on the neck of the consumers of America, and 


hypocritically proposes to levy this tribute in the name of 
“labor.” 

Yet that figure now exists under the highest protective tariff 
law that America has ever seen, and you will observe that the 
highest percentage they received was in 1921, under the Under- 
wood tariff law. This study convinces me that tariff protec- 
tion has very little to do with the question of the amount of 
wages employees receive who are working in the industry. 
American labor receives for its efforts what it is able to get by 
reason of the union and by collective bargaining, and because 
of the great genius in industry and ability to produce. 

American labor is entitled to all the wages it has ever re- 
ceived, and it receives them because it is able to force recogni- 
tion of its rights and not because of the extreme rates of duty 
which are placed upon products. I know that these tariff 
beneficiaries come to us with honeyed words and say, “ We 
must have this protection in order to pay better wages and in 
order to maintain American standards,” but after they receive 
such protection the wages are forgotten and the benefits re- 
ceived from such protection are paid out in salaries and in 
dividends. 

The sugar industry is an example of this. As has been said 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort], this perhaps is 
one of the sorest spots in this bill. Why should we lay an 
additional tribute on every consumer of sugar in America, 
when the statistics show that every sugar refinery, practically 
every one, that is well managed is making handsome profits 
and some of them enormous profits, at least, of such a high 
degree that they could pay a higher price to the growers of 
sugar beets. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I would rather not yield now. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I wanted to ask the gentleman to 
tell me where I could find statistics showing they are making 
such enormous profits that they could pay a higher price to the 
growers of beets. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Every Congressman has had them pre- 
If the gentle- 


every day he is probably without the statistics I have in mind. 
Mr. LEATHERWOOD. They all come from New York City 
and are sent in by men who have their money invested in 
Cuba. 
Mr. GREENWOOD. I do not know where they come from 
and I do not take them from one source. But I know it is 
in the hearings and in the publicity that is going about thut 


discovered there is a great deal of duplicity, hypocracy, and the sugar refiners themselves are not suffering, and I know 
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the growers of beets are complaining because they are not 
receiving enough for their beets. 

Mr, HOGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Just for a short question. 

Mr. HOGG. Does not the gentleman know that the only 
sugar-beet factory in his State is now in bankruptcy? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. No; I do not know that; I do not know 
who is running it or managing it. I said that well-managed 
sugar refineries are making money, and I am willing to stand 
by that statement. 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HOGG. If this proposed tariff is as poor as the gen- 
tleman says it is, and if he and his party know as much about 
it as they claim to know, why have they not brought in a bill 
that would remedy the situation? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The gentleman knows that the con- 
trol of the rules of this House is in the hands of the gentle- 
man’s own party, and when they bring in a rule for the con- 
sideration of this bill they will bring it in with as limited an 
opportunity for amendment as possible; and he, as one of the 
Representatives on this side of the House, having been palliated 
with a little tariff on onions—he grows some onions in his 
district—will answer the crack of the whip and jump through 
the hoop and vote for the bill, not because he likes it but be- 
cause he has gotten a little something in it. 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. No; the gentleman can make his speech 
in his own time. I do not care to yield further. I am not 
saying the bill is entirely vicious, but I am saying there has 
been as much objection coming from the Republican side of 
the House as from the Democratic side, which convinces me 
that most of the things I am saying about it are true. 

However, when they are able to palliate a few of these chief 
objectors and give them a little something they want and they 
count noses and see they have a nrajority on their side then the 
rule will come; then they will jump through the hoop and they 
will put it through, because they dare not vote against the bill, 
a protective tariff bill, because they have been committed to 
protection of all kinds and all degrees and they think it 
would be a political tragedy if they failed to put it through. 
I am wondering if some will not support the bill fearing their 
patronage may be cut off if they show a spirit of rebellion. But 
perhaps sugar is the most galling imposition and most brazen 
proposal that is written into this bill. They ask me to vote an 
additional tribute of a quarter of a million dollars upon the 
farmers and wage earners of my district in order to increase 
the profits of a few people who are admitted to own the sugar- 
refining business of this country, on the theory that if they 
receive this advantage they will pay the producers of the raw 
materials—the growers of sugar beets—a little better price for 
their product. 

If we increase this duty on sugar, what assurances have we 
that it will be reflected in the price of the raw material pro- 
duced by the farmer who raises beets or cane? With every 
well-managed sugar refinery in the country nraking acceptable 
dividends and some. excessive earnings they should pay em- 
ployees a living wage. In this connection I want to insert an 
article published in the Hoosier Farmer dated May 1, 1929, 
entitled “ Little Children Slave in Industrialized Farming.” It 
is a severe indictment of the sugar-beet industry, as follows: 


The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor recently published 
the result of a remarkable survey of child labor in agriculture. 
Labor, published in Washington, D. C., summarized the report in a 
March issue, as follows: 

The survey covered considerable sections of 14 States, including the 
employment of children in raising cotton, grain, tobacco, onions, fruit, 
and hops, sugar beets, and in truck farming. 

Sugar beets, by common consent, appear to be the worst of all; 
which is of special interest, since this industry is created and main- 
tained by tariff protection. 

What may be called the “ family-contract system” prevails in beet 
raising. A family, always with several child workers, will take the 
contract of making a beet crop on a given number of acres. 

IN COLORADO BEET FIELDS 


In Colorado, where much of the survey was carried on, these con- 
tract workers are mainly Mexicans or “ Russian Dutch,” this being 
the common term for the German colonists who went to Russia 
centuries ago but have been coming to the United States as fast as 
possible for many years past. 

Even the smallest children in these families help in thinning the 
beets, while youngsters of 12 go through the list of operations— 
hoeing, pulling, cutting off the tops, etc. The survey says: 
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CONTRACT FOR ENTIRE FAMILY 


“Often the thick beet tops, heavy with frost, which comes early 
in the mountain regions, soak the workers from the knees down. 
‘Fall is the meanest time,’ declared a Colorado contract laborer. 
“Women are wet up to their waists and have ice in their laps and 
on their underwear. Women and children have rheumatism.’ ” 

But while sugar beets were the worst of all crops covered by the 
survey, truck farming, onion growing, and tobacco raising made heavy 
physical demands on the child workers. So did strawberry growing, on 
account of the stooping posture in which all the work must be done 


SCHOOL TERM IS CUT SHORT 


Farm hours are long, almost never less than 10 hours for a day's 
work; and in all crops and all sections, the survey found that farm 
work interfered seriously with school attendance. 


ALIEN CHILDREN SUFFER MOST 
The housing conditions of these contract workers are always bad and 
often frightful. They are working at an industrialized agriculture, on 
farms which have been turned into factories, with little protection from 
the laws designed to safeguard factory workers in cities, 
Beet-field workers describe their quarters as not fit for chickens to 
live in, as “ nothing but a dog house.” Overcrowding is extreme. 


Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. No;I do not care to yield further. 

I do not intend to vote this additional tax upon the consumers 
of sugar in America and place a tribute upon every cup of 
coffee and every soft drink, with the canning season coming on 
in the agricultural districts, where the housewives are wondering 
where the money is to come from in order to procure sufficient 
of this great necessity in order to preserve the fruits and the 
vegetables which constitute a great item of food upon the farm. 
I am not willing to vote this excessive duty upon my farmer 
constituency when the Tariff Commission of the United States, 
after an unbiased investigation, said there was no justification 
for it. I think it is the most brazen proposal in this entire 
tariff bill. It will cost the consumers of America $125,000,000, 
and some say $300,000,000, additional. 

I know that sugar is a great revenue producer. I know that 
it puts a great deal of money in the Treasury, but that is not 
my idea of taxation—to tax a great necessity like this that is 
needed as a food and is so essential in every home. Let us give 
the consumer the advantage of sugar at a reasonable price. 

The chemical schedule is a fair example with an extreme 
tariff on household necessities. The rates on drugs and com- 
ponent parts of medicine go to the very life and health of 
every home. These increases in their evil effect are only equaled 
by the increase in the next schedule on surgical and dental in- 
struments. To many people in poor or moderate circumstances 
surgical, dental, and medical services are already prohibitive. 
The Republican Party proposes to relieve them by making their 
tax burden heavier on these dire and vital necessities. It is a 
heartless disregard of the most basie principle of government 
to thus take advantage of the poor, the sick, and the helpless. In 
this same schedule appear the rates on oils and paints, which are 
kept at the same high level as under the Fordney-McCumber bill. 
One way to have relieved the farmer would have been to reduce 
these extreme rates. The prices of paints have been prohibitive 
to the farmers, and their buildings are going unpainted because 
of the fancy prices maintained heretofore on oils and paints. 

Likewise in the metals schedule steel, iron, and aluminum 
products are yielding their makers unparalleled dividends and 
the farmers and other consumers are paying the price. The 
President took care of pig iron by a 50 per cent raise under the 
flexibility clause and they were relieved of having to ask for an 
increase. They are beautifully satisfied with the present em- 
bargo rate. The Government is deprived of the revenue upon 
imports to any great extent and the great steel combinations 
bask in the special privilege of having had a President that took 
care of their interests at the same time that he vetoed the farm- 
relief nreasures enacted by Congress. 

It was my hope on behalf of a depressed constituency on the 
farms, who are a part of the great consuming class, to see a 
downward revision of the tariff. This bill, however, continues 
the profiteers’ prices on many farm commodities like structural 
iron and steel, all woven wires, iron pipe and fittings, chains, 
rivets, horseshoes, knives, saws, and practically every tool in 
the workshop or in the kitchen, and whatever escaped specific 
mention is captured in the dragnet of the basket clause. 

While agricultural implements are listed as coming free, there 
is much sham in this pretension. The truth is that there are 
few, if any, foreign-made implements to be found on the farms 
in America. I have never yet discovered one foreign-nrade 
implement in my district. However the farmer pays dearly for 
the tariff on the metal component parts of all implements. I 
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have noted this significant fact, that implements are much 
higher in price under a high tariff than they are under a low 
tariff, I am inserting a table showing the comparative prices 
of the same implements under the Underwood tariff in 1914 
and showing the increases under the present Fordney-McCumber 
bill, which carries a rate sinrilar to the pending bill. 
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There can be no relief to farmers for°implements under the 
pending bill, 

It is a source of regret that most of the material so sorely 
needed by the farmers for improving and repairing their 
houses and buildings are still maintained on the dutiable list. 
This is a tax on the comfort, appearance, and efficiency of 
their homesteads. As we travel over the countryside we de- 
plore the unpainted and unrepaired appearances of farm homes. 
3ut with farm products low in price, and with paint, glass, 
lumber, nails, wire, brick, cement, hardware, all so sorely 
needed and bearing a prohibitive price, how can the farmer 
be expected to purchase what he needs? This tariff bill is not 
a farmers’ bill. It is another instrument of extortion. The 
farmer will resent the hypocrisy and duplicity of the party in 
power, and, I firmly believe, will rebuke them at the polls. 

The changes made in the proposed bill show more interest 
of the party in power in the manufacturer than in the farmer. 
Finished commodities receive the same or increased duties, 
while raw material is still admitted free. As a help to the dairy 
farmer, duty on casein should have been increased, and much 
milk that is now wasted and unmarketed could furnish the full 
needed supply. However, the paper manufacturer that uses 
the most of the casein for glazing wanted to buy in an open 
and competitive market. Hence the cow raisers of Argentina 
got the advantage in the rate. This was another slap in the 
face to the American farmer. Likewise, the growers of long- 
staple cotton asked a duty, but the manufacturers of cotton 
thread and other products wanted to buy the cheaper produced 
long-staple cotton of Egypt and India. It was left on the free 
list in favor of the manufacturer, rather than favor the cotton 
farmer. A study of the whole bill shows it to be an upward 
revision favorable to the industrial groups that have figured 
so mischieyously in arranging the schedules in the former law. 

FREE LIST 

The manufacturers wanting free raw material have also engi- 
neered the free list against the farmer. As one farmer put it, 
we have been “skinned again as to our hides.’ The manufac- 
turers of leather goods had their way, and the farmers furnish 
a free raw material for the makers of better-priced harness, 
saddles, suit cases, sporting goods, gloves, brief cases, pocket- 
books, and all Jeather goods except boots and shoes. Many cloth 
shoes with leather soles are protected. There is little competi- 
tion on shoes except special types. The shoe combine owns the 
patents and inventions that make machine production possible, 
and unless they have changed their policy they lease these 
machines and name the conditions of their operation. Why did 
not the Ways and Means Committee go into this possibility of 
monopoly? Let us not be alarmed about an increase in the 
price of shoes. They now have the price as high as the buying 
public will stand. 

Again, notice that cotton goods are highly protected while 
long cotton is free. This is an especial disadvantage to the long 
staple which could be produced here and would thereby reduce 
the acreage on the shorter types. 

Will you again observe the influence of the manufacturer in 
getting brooms protected while broomcorn is on the free list? 
Yet they say this is a farmer’s bill. 

Vegetable and nut oils are admitted free in competition with 
those grown domestically and as a competitor of dairy products 
and animal fats grown by our farmers. Yet this bill was 
brought out for farm relief. A duty here would have been a 
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great help to the farmers, but the soap manufacturers did not 
want it. The soap makers won. 

Here is the discrimination and hypocrisy of these schedules, 
arranged as they are for giving protection for the finished 
manufactured product and keeping raw material free. It is 
truly a tariff bill amended by its friends. The old combination 
of buccaneers, commercial and political, are operating as in the 
past. The farmers and the wage earners are the victims. In- 
deed what a sorry fulfillment of a pledge made in campaign 
times to corral the farmer vote. 

Everyone knows that with the farmer producing surplus of 
cotton, wheat, and other products that have to be exported that 
the schedules fixed upon his products can help him but little. 
If a tariff will help the price of wheat, in the name of high 
Heaven why leave the rate at 42 cents per bushel?: Why not 
raise it now? With May wheat quoted at $1.05 per bushel, the 
lowest it has been for years, it is good time to swing your 
protective theory into action. Come now, boost the farmer’s 
price by a little more tariff. 

There are capitalists in America who believe in free trade. 
While the farmer pays a duty on cedar shingles, lumber, and 
fence posts the railroads, telephone companies, and other pub- 
lic utilities were given cedar piling, crossties, and telephone 
poles on the free list. They are free traders when it means 
“rubles” in their pockets. 

Some have ridiculed the fruit farmers for asking a duty on 
bananas, yet if labor costs are considered then a small duty 
would allow the American fruit grower a chance to pay wages 
according to American standards and still meet the competition 
of fruit grown by the pauper peon labor of Central and South 
America. Here again the great fruit corporations who grow 
and transport fruit, especially bananas, won the day and the 
American farmer lost. Bananas remain on the free list. 

The Republican platform of 1908 recited a new version of the 
protective principle and which they broadcast as the “true 
principle” or the long-established doctrine. However, it was 
not new but just another step in the evolution of the party 
toward the favoritism of monopoly. It read as follows: 


In all protective legislation the “true principle” of protection is 
best maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the 
difference between the cost of production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American industries. 


The platform of the same party in 1904 contained a similar 
statement but did not propose to guarantee a profit to the manu- 
facturer. In fact, however, the tenor of Republican tariff laws 
were such previously to 1904 to indicate that the party was 
more interested in industrial dividends than they were in rais- 
ing revenue or producing a general and wholesome prosperity 
for the whole people. Since the open declaration of 1908, pro- 
posing to guarantee a reasonable profit to American industry, 
the anchorage of decency has been lifted, the sky is the limit, 
and they have been sailing around in the upper air of inflated 
dividends. Stocks and bonds of industrial concerns have like- 
wise been soaring high, while the consumers of America, com- 
posed mostly of the farmers and small wage earners, have been 
down in the lower stratas fighting the storms of hard times 
and bankruptcy. The Republican Party -has prostituted itself 
to the privilege seeker and the profiteer. 

Now, just two matters with reference to the administrative 
features of the bill. There is, first, the so-called flexible clause 
which delegates to the President of the United States the power 
to raise or lower rates, and my friend, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Fort], from his argument evidently wanted to go 
farther and give the President the power to take an item 
off the free list and put it on the protected list. This is 
delegating the legislative powers of Congress with respect to 
the taxing power of the Federal Government. 

I am in favor of keeping the three departments separate and 
inviolate. I think it is better for the rights of the people for 
Congress to act in matters of legislation rather than delegating 
that power to the President. [Applause.] We have seen that 
with a President inclined to superprotection that he knows 
how to raise a rate, but he does not know how to lower one. I 
am in favor of lowering duties instead of*putting them on stilts 
all around the farmer. I would like to see the duties on com- 
modities that have excessive profits brought down to a level so 
that there will be less inequality with the farmer. [Applause.] 

In this bill there is another delegation of power to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to fix valuation. There are two vital factors 
in all taxation; one is fixing the valuation, and the other the 
rate, so this bill proposes to delegate practically all the power 
that there is in tariff taxation. I am not in favor of going that 
far. I am not willing to rob the judiciary of its power to decide 
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judicial questions, and I do not believe in depriving the Con- 
gress of the power to legislate on legislative questions. 

All they need to have a permanent system of superprotection 
is in this bill. It delegates to the Executive the power of the 
Congress of the United States to fix duties and the valuation 
of imports. Furthermore, this could be changed by Congress 
only when a two-thirds majority overrides the veto of the 
President, which is never likely to happen on a tariff question. 
[Applause.] I am not willing to give my support to such a 
diabolical scheme. I shall not vote to destroy our balanced 
system of constitutional government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison]. ; 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the debate 
on this bill with a great deal of interest in view of the declara- 
tions of the Democrats in the campaign last fall. I looked 
forward to the debate with interest, because I wondered just 
what attitude our Democratic friends would take in reference 
to a tariff bill. 

When their candidate for President last fall selected a Repub- 
lican to manage the campaign he had just one purpose in view, 
and that was to give assurance to the industrial sections of the 
country that there would be nothing done with reference to the 
tariff that would injure the manufacturing interests of the 
country. I think every Democrat knows that is true. 

When the Democrats at Houston put a protective tariff plank 
in their platform they had but one purpose, and that was to 
secure for their candidate the votes of the industrial districts 
of the country, the manufacturing sections of the country. A 
great many unsuspecting and credulous people actually thought 
that our Democratic friends had been converted to the doctrine 
of protection. But those managing the Houston convention knew 
that they could not elect their candidate unless they carried the 
industrial States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
others, and for the purpose of carrying those States they put the 
protective tariff plank in their platform. 

I expected when we brought up this bill to see our Democratic 
friends lined up with us urging and helping us to pass a tariff 
bill. But I have not heard a man on that side of the House say 
he was going to vote for the bill. If anyone does vote for the 
bill it will be some Member from Louisiana and I have not 
heard any of them say that they would. Every Democrat who 
has spoken on the bill has found some fault with it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How many Republicans have found fault 
with it? [Laughter.] 

Mr, DENISON. We concede the right to criticize the bill and 
try to perfect it, but our friends on the Democratic side of the 
House not only criticize the bill but intend to vote against it. 
We Republicans may criticize some of its provisions but we will 
vote for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
the rates are not high enough. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

Mr. DENISON. {I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Does not the gentleman feel 
that the Democrats are behind the President, supporting the 
President’s request for only a limited tariff revision? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I do not think they stand behind the 
President or that they ever stood behind any President, not 
even their own. 

Most of those who have talked on this bill have emphasized 
their friendship for the farmer. Our friends on the Democratic 
side, all of them I think who have spoken, with one or two 
exceptions, have said that they are in favor of a protective tariff 
for the farmer, but they stop right there. I shall have to make 
an exception in favor of my friend from Georgia, Mr. Crisp. 
He very frankly said that he believed in the policy of protection, 
and when he says he does I know he does. Of course he finds 
fault with the bill on other grounds, as, for instance, the ad- 
ministrative features, and he may be justified in finding fault 
with them. At any rate, he stated that he favored the policy 
of protection, but everybody here apparently on both sides has 
been converted to the doctrine of protection so far as the 
farmer is concerned. Our Democratic friends are apparently 
very solicitous for the farmer. 

I want to take just a moment to tell you what I think is 
necessary to help rehabilitate agriculture. I think there are 
three important things that are necessary. One of them is a 
higher protective tariff duty on what the farmer produces. It 
is not necessary to go into an argument on that, because nearly 
every other speaker on this bill has discussed that question. 
There were imported into the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1928, and sold in the American market, 
according to figures given me by the Department of Agriculture 


The criticism on this side is that 
Will the gentleman yield? 
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yesterday, competitive agricultural products to the value of 
$1,202,106,000 in one year. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Would the gentleman mind telling us the 
nature of those products that he says are competitive? 

Mr. DENISON. By that is meant those agricultural products 


which can be produced in this country. 
It does not apply to wheat, 


Mr. ARNOLD. Name them. 
corn, oats, barley, and so forth? 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly, it includes all agricultural prod- 
ucts that can be produced in this country. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Can the gentleman give us the figures on 
the different items? 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, no; I can not give them in detail. I 
am simply giving the total. If the gentleman is interested in 
the different items, he can get them from the Department of 
Agriculture. I am not in a position to go into those details 
now, and certainly not in 15 minutes. The department gave me 
this information yesterday. It may not mean anything to my 
friend from Illinois, but it is significant to me. I repeat, there 
were imported into this country from foreign countries during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and sold in the American 
market, agricultural products which we can produce in this 
country to the amount of $1,202,106,000. There were imported 
into this country agricultural products which can not be pro- 
duced in this country during the same time to the amount of 
$1,206,064,000. Included in the former item was, I should say, 
bananas, amounting to $35,591,000. Striking out bananas, which, 
of course, can not be raised in this country, there is still left 
the staggering amount of $1,166,515,000 of agricultural products 
produced by the farmers in other countries, brought into the 
market here and sold, that could have been produced by Ameri- 
can farmers. It seems to me that we ought to all agree that 
if we can by proper tariff laws prevent such importations of 
farm products and let that money be diverted into the pockets 
of the American farmers, instead of the farmers of other coun- 
tries, we will have done something substantial for American 
farmers. 

That is the first thing needed to help rehabilitate agriculture 
in this country. There are two other things, and one of them 
is to do what we can do, from a legislative standpoint, to en- 
courage the organization of the farmers for cooperative market- 
ing. I can remember the time, and I suppose most of you can, 
when there was no organization of labor in this country; the 
wage earners, when they sought employment, did not tell the 
prospective employers what they asked for their labor, but 
they asked him what they would pay for it. After labor became 
organized, the laborers themselves have fixed the price of their 
labor rather than the employer. At least, that is so in a large 
part of the country. Organization has done more to improve 
the conditions of the laboring man in this country than anything 
else, and has enabled the workers to have something to say 
about the price of what they have for sale. Whenever the time 
comes that the farmers can so organize in their marketing 
system as to have something to say about what they shall get 
for their products, instead of letting the other fellow say what 
they shall receive, then agriculture will have come into a better 
condition. We have recently passed a bill through the House 
which I think will go as far as we can by legislation to en- 
courage and assist the farmers in organization and in co- 
operative marketing, and if they do what they can to help them- 
selves under that law they will get into a position sooner or 
later where they will have something to say about what they 
receive for their product. 

The third thing, and by no means the least important, is 
to do something to reduce the cost of transportation on agri- 
cultural products. I pause here long enough to say that this 
question of transportation on agricultural products is sooner 
or later going to be the most important question in my judg- 
ment before the American people. The Supreme Court has 
just rendered a very important decision. I do not know how 
far-reaching it is going to be, because I have not had an oppor- 
tunity yet to read the decision. The decision is with reference 
to the valuation of railroads. To say the least, it will not have 
a tendency to reduce the cost of transportation by railroad in 
this country. One of the things that is now causing the un- 
fortunate depression in agriculture is the high cost of trans- 
portation. Wherever there is water transportation there is a 
depression in the cost of transportation that comes into com- 
petition with the water transportation. Water transportation 
is the cheapest known form of transportation. Around the 
Great Lakes, along the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf coast 
there are lower railroad rates due to water competition, but 
in the center of the country there is a pyramiding of freight 
rates. How are we ever going to reduce the cost of transporta- 
tion in the interior of the country, which is the great agricul- 
tural district, so as to put the agricultural section of the coun- 
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try on a fair competitive basis with the seaboard and Great 
Lakes sections? Industries have located on or moved to the 
Great Lakes or the seaboard in order to have the benefits of 
cheaper transportation. ‘The agricultural sections therefore 
have to suffer the higher rail rates not only to reach the sea 
for export but to reach the consuming markets in our own 
country. 

Mr. LOZIER. 

Mr. DENISON, Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. I agree with you that the farmers might be 
interested in cheap transportation for the shipment of farm 
products, but does not the gentleman know that at the present 
time if the farmer had free transportation for his major prod- 
ucts, they would still sell in the markets below the cost of 
production ? 

Mr. DENISON. No. I do not know that, and the gentleman 
from Missouri does not know it. I never heard anybody say 
that before. I say that, notwithstanding the respect I have 
for the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Add the cost of transporting wheat from the 
Dakotas to the great wheat market; add that to the price that 
the farmer gets for his wheat; and you will find he still gets a 
price which is below the cost of production, and that is true of 
every basic agricultural commodity. 

Mr. DENISON. Then the gentleman does not approve of 
our trying to do something to get cheaper transportation? 

Mr. LOZIER. Oh, yes; I do. 

Mr. DENISON. In my judgment Congress should do some- 
thing to give cheaper transportation to the great agricultural 
section of this country. The great agricultural section of this 
country is located in the interior. That is not so with respect 
to any other agricultural country in the world. Take Argen- 
tina, for example. Wheat is raised in Argentina near the sea- 
board. In this courtry it is principally raised in the very 
interior of the country. That is the reason why the farmers 
can not get their wheat to market except at almost prohibitive 
transportation costs. 

The cheapest transportation in the world is water transpor- 
tation, and the Government must do something to provide 
cheaper transportation for agricultural products. The railroads 
will not give it to them. I can not see any prospect of ever 
getting lower freight rates from the railroads. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Under the present system do we not permit 
the railroads to reduce their rates where they have water 
transportation, and is not that against the development of 
water transportation? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. What is the remedy for that? 5 

Mr. DENISON. The remedy is for the Government to im- 
prove our inland waterways and make them navigable and 
continue the experiment now being tried on the Warrior River 
and the Mississippi River so as to fully demonstrate the prac- 
ticability and the economy of modern water transportation; and 
when we get cheap transportation restored to the inland water- 
ways of the country we are going to give the farmers real sub- 
stantial relief. Cheapen transportation from the farms to 
the market, and you add that much to the farmer’s profits. 

Mr. RANKIN. If you take away from the railroads the 
power to discriminate where they connect with water trans- 
portation, will not that be corrected? And is it not a fact 
that by giving that right of discrimination in favor of having 
water transportation points you discriminate against those 
points that do not have water transportation? 

Mr. DENISON. We have to recognize, of course, the right 
of the railroads to meet competition. Of course, they have to 
live, and we must concede to them the right to meet competi- 
tion; but they maintain high rates where there igs no water 
competition. The thing to do to level them down is to develop 
our inland waterways, restore cheaper transportation on them, 
and that will enable the products of the farms in the interior 
of the country to go to market at substantially cheaper rates. 

Mr. RANKIN. If you were to repeal that power that they 
now have to discriminate, would not that encourage water 
transportation to come back and help the people in the interior 
points that now have to pay this added freight? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. We are now progressing rapidly in 
this policy of developing our inland waterways and encourag- 
ing transportation thereon, but in that work we have to fight 
the railroads at every step. I think it is a very unwise policy 
on the part of the railroads, and, in my judgment, they will 
soon regret it; but in the end we are going to restore trans- 
portation on our inland waterway system and we are going 
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to have eventually in this country the cheapest known form 
of transportation available for the movement of the products 
of our farms to the markets of the world. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sprout]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I desire to discuss for a little while the importance 
of an import duty on crude petroleum. But before entering 
upon a discussion of the oil business as it affects the people of 
the United States, I wish to say that I am a sincere believer in 
the governmental policy of the protective tariff for industries, 
including both capital and labor of the United States. 

In order that the protective-tariff system may provide the 
industries and markets of the United States for our own citizens 
it is necessary to have immigration restriction laws which will 
operate to make the protective-tariff policy effective. 

The immigration laws should be used to limit the number of 
employees, Americans first, and secondly, to immigrants, to meet 
the requirements for labor. If we have too many employees, 
then the protective-tariff system will not properly function. 
There must be just enough laborers for the work to be done, not 
too many. This can be regulated through our immigration laws. 

I believe that our import duties should be higher than what 
may be necessary to merely represent the difference between 
the productive cost of the imported goods on the one hand and 
the productive cost of our United States products on the other 
hand. A mere competitive tariff, such as would represent the 
difference between the cost of producing the imported goods 
and the cost of producing our American-made goods, would be 
ineffective to produce the most beneficial results to our Ameri- 
can industry and labor. 

It is necessary that the American labor and American indus- 
try have an advantage over foreign capital and labor. To have 
this advantage of the American markets for American capital 
and American labor our tariff duties have to be high enough to 
give the American industry the advantage of the importer in 
order for our industries to be able to supply the United States 
market against the importer of foreign goods. Such a protec- 
tive tariff employs the highest percentage of American labor 


and at the highest wage and gives encouragement to American 
capital. 

It is necessary, Mr. Chairman, that we have a large per 
capita circulating medium in order to provide a high standard 
of living, and in order that our people may live the most easily; 
in order that money may be most easily obtained with which to 


pay taxes of every kind and debt obligations. However, I am 
opposed to a protective tariff above the actual necessities to 
protect our industries and labor from foreign competition. 

When our money is expended for American produced goods 
and for American labor, and it does not go away to foreign 
countries, never to return, then our circulating medium is 
built up to a high per capita. This high per capita circulat- 
ing medium not only is built up, but it is maintained by the 
tariff, but also by restricted immigration laws which prevent 
there being too many employees for each job, and which keeps 
our American money at home and actually actively circulat- 
ing. This state of affairs both brings and maintains general 
prosperity among our people. 

Whenever the United States can easily produce nearly all of 
the articles needed, I sincerely believe that such articles should 
be produced in our country, and when they are produced and 
purchased with our own money such money remains a part 
of our circulating medium and helps to maintain its stability 
and high per capita quantity. On the other hand, if it is ex- 
pended for foreign-made goods, our circulating medium will 
decrease and the cost of living increase. There are two kinds 
of importers as to residence—the one who lives abroad and is 
generally an alien; and the other who resides in our own coun- 
try and operates a great business here, and who imports raw 
material and manufactured goods, bringing them into the 
United States free of any import duty, and placing them into 
competition with high-priced American labor and American- 
manufactured goods. But, Mr. Chairman, the most objection- 
able of the two importers is a citizen of the United States who 
enjoys all of its privileges, immunities, and liberties, and then 
does violence to our industrial system. 

WHO ARE INDEPENDENT OIL PRODUCERS? 

There are two distinct classes of oil producers in the United 
States. Of the independent producers I first wish to speak. 
They are men or companies who go out, pioneer, prospect, and 
drill with expensive machinery to discover and produce crude 
petroleum. During the drilling for the crude oil, nrany dry and 
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nonproductive wells at great expense are drilled. Many small 
oil wells are drilled, while of course at rare intervals pools of 
large producing wells are discovered. This pioneer drilling and 
operating has been going on for more than 60 years, until now 
there are approximately 350,000 oil wells in the United States. 
After the wells are drilled all of the smaller ones to be oper- 
ated have to be placed on the pumps. 


money, have to be provided. Buildings, pumps, and engines 
have to be supplied and men have to be employed, of course, to 
do all the drilling and operating of the wells. These independ- 
ent oil producers, together with the owners of the land on 
which the wells are drilled, and who own a royalty interest in 
the wells, constitute the independent oil producers. They num- 
ber in the United States about 50,000 and their property has a 
value of approximately one and a quarter billions of dollars. 


for the oil-field work and, of course, receive very good wages and 
are necessarily associated with the business. It costs, on an aver- 
age, $1 per barrel to produce oil from a very large per cent 
of the smaller oil wells in our country. There are more than 


250,000 oil wells which are producing less than one barrel each | 


per day. 


These 250,000 oil wells are producing between eighty and | 


ninety millions of barrels of oil annually, for which the inde- 


pendent producers are being paid upon an average little more | 
than $1 per barrel, which is less than actual cost of operation. | 


For some months the price of crude petroleum in the great oil- 
producing States, including the high-gravity oil which is pro- 


duced from the very deep wells, would not average much above | 


$1.25 per barrel, and the oil from the 250,000 wells, I repeat, 
would not exceed in price $1 per barrel. As a result of the low 
price for the crude production, thousands of the small wells 
have been and are being pulled and abandoned and great 
finan@a: losses being sustained by the independent producers, 


The production from those wells has been lost to the consuming | 


public. It has been a great waste and extravagance. 
WHY THE DEPRESSED CONDITION IN THE INDEPENDENT OIL BUSINESS? 
During the past year continental United States has produced 
900,364,000 barrels of oil. More than two-thirds of this 


great quantity of crude has been produced from a few thou- | 


sand large wells. The United States trade has consumed 
approximately 857,440,000 barrels of crude petroleum. 
than 40 per cent of that quantity of crude has been refined into 


gasoline and other light oils. The greater per cent, however, 


has gone into gas oil and fuel oil; gas oil being a grade heavier | 


than kerosene and largely used in domestic furnaces, while 
the fuel oil has been principally used in industrial furnaces, 
displacing coal. 

Barrels 
Domestic production of crude petroleum, 1928 36 
eee Oe re eae 812, 764, 000 


Excess production over domestic demand, 1928__-. 
Imports of crude petroleum, 1928_.................... 


Total excess crude over domestic demand, 1928_. 167, 183, 000 

As a result of this excess supply of crude petroleum, thou- 
sands of smaller oil properties are being operated at a loss, and | 
thousands of employees are idle and thousands of the smaller | 
oil wells are being pulled and abandoned and tremendous dam- 
age is being done by the extremely low price paid for crude | 


petroleum. Ten per cent of the American consumption of crude 
petroleum was imported from foreign countries by the master 
oil companies, to the great detriment of the individual oil pro- 
ducers and the oil business generally. 
IMPORTED CHEAP CRUDE PETROLEUM PUTS COAL MINES OUT OF BUSINESS 
The 79,583,000 barrels of imported crude petroleum produced 
more than 40,000,000 barrels of fuel oil. This fuel oil took the 
place of coal in the furnaces of industries along the Gulf and 
Atlantic coasts. Four barrels of fuel oil produces the same 
quantity of heat as 1 ton of coal. The 40,000,000 barrels of 
fuel oil was therefore equal to 10,000,000 tons of coal. One 
coal miner upon an average probably could mine 3 tons of 
coal per day. The average number of days per year that miners 
are employed in mining is 200. One miner in 200 days could 
produce 600 tons of coal. 
miners one year to produce 10,000,000 tons of coal, which was 
displaced by the 40,000,000 barrels of cheap fuel oil imported in 
1928 from Mexico and South American countries. Upon an 
average it would require twice as many men one year to trans- 
port and deliver the 10,000,000 tons of coal to its ultimate 
place of consumption. Thus we see the importation in 1928 of 
40,000,000 barrels of fuel oil, displacing and putting out of em- 
ployment 50,000 American workmen for the period of 200 days, 
or-ohe ccal miner’s year. This, of course, is only a portion 
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In the meantime large | 
quantities of casing, tubing, and pipe lines, which cost much | 





More | 


900, 364, 000 | 


87, 600, 000 | 
79, 583, OOO | 





It would require, therefore, 16,606 | 
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of the very harmful result of the importation and the placing 

upon the fuel market without import duty so much cheap fuel. 

The doing so violates all the principles of the Republican 

protective-tariff policy. 

HOW MANY AND WHAT OR WHO ARE THE OTHER OIL PRODUCERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 

Mr. Chairman, there are nowadays five or six great con- 
trolling master oil corporations, several of them being affiliated 
with each other in ownership, There is: 

First. The Standard Oil group, as it may be termed. 

Second. The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co. 

Third. The Gulf Oil Corporation. 

Fourth. The Great Royal Dutch Shell Corporation. 

Fifth. The Texas Co. 

Sixth. Edward L. Doheny, probably, and his oil companies 


= : | should be considered sixth in this major group. 
In addition to the number of operators, there are many thou- | 8 this major group 


sands of oil-field workers, many of whom are specially trained | 


The major oil companies are complete units which, functioning 
through their many subsidiaries and affiliated companies, have 
great crude producing departments, but they also have purchas- 


| ing agencies or departments, pipe line and transport depart- 


ments, refining departments and marketing departments. For 
illustration we list a few of the so-called standard group with a 
number of their subsidiaries. These complete units have five 
profit yielding agencies or departments, namely, first, the pro- 
duction department; second, the purchasing department; third, 
pipe line and transport department; fourth, the refining depart- 
ment; and, fifth, the marketing department. These master oil 
companies involve and use privileges obtained from the Govern- 
ment. The Congress exercises jurisdiction over their activities 
and they use the power of eminent domain in laying and operat- 
ing their pipe lines so that in a sense they are public utilities. 
For information we here submit a few of the affiliated and 
subsidiary companies of the five or six major oil companies 
which control the price of crude production and of refined prod- 


| ucts in the United States. 


“ SO-CALLED PARENT COMPANY ” 
(5) Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
SUBSIDIARY, AFFILIATED, OR ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


(5a) 
(5b) 
(Se) 
(5d) 


American Petroleum Co. 
American Petroleum Co. 
Attapulgus Clay Co, 
3edford Petroleum Co. 

(5e) Carter Oil Co. (The). 

(5f) Carter Oil Co. of Delaware. 

(5g) Clarksburg Light & Heat Co, 

(5h) Compagnie Standard Franco Amercaine. 

(5i) Compania Petrola Rayon, S. A. 

(5j) Companie Transcontinental de Petroleo S. A, 

(5k) Det Danske Petroleums Aktiesalskab. 

(51) Deutsch Amerikanische Petroleum Gesselschaft, 

(5m) Domestic Coke Corporation. 

(5n). East Ohio Gas Co. (The). 

(50) East Ohio Producing & Refining Co. (The). 

(5p) Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Co. 

(5q) Hope Construction & Refining Co. 

(5r) Hope Natural Gas Co. 

(5s) Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

(5t) Imperial Oil Limited, 

(5u) International Co. of Veduz. 

(5v) Interstate Cooperage Co. (The). 

(5w) La Columbia Societa Marittima per Transporto di 
Derivati. 

(5x) L. Economique Societe Anonyme de Distribution de Petrole et 
Essence. 

(5y) Marion Oil Co, 

(5z) Oklahoma Pipe Line Co. 

(5aa) Pennsylvania Lubricating Co. 

(5bb) Peoples Natural Gas Co. (The). 

(5cc) Petroleum Import Compagnie. 

(5dd) River Gas Co. (The). 

(See) Romano Americana. 

(5ff) Societa Italo Americana pel Petrolio. 

(5gg) Stanco Distributors, Ins. 

(5hh) Standard Development Co 

(5ii) Standard Oil Co. of Brazil. 

(5jj) Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana. 

(5kk) Standard Oil & Refining Co. (Ltd.). 

(511) Standard Petroleum Co, 

(5mm) Tague Oil Co. (Ltd.). 

(5nn) Tusearora Oil Co. (Ltd.). 

(500) Underhay Oil Co. 

(S5pp) United States Petroleum Co., S. A, 

(5qq) West India Oil Co. 

(5rr) West India Oil Refining Co. 


Societe Anonyme Belge. 
(Holland). 


Petrolioe 
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REFINERIES 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey owns directly refineries at 
Bayonne and. Bayway, the Eagle Works, all in New Jersey, and refineries 
at Baltimore, Md.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; and Charleston, 8. C. Through 
subsidiaries it controls 9 refineries, 2 located in the United States and 7 
in foreign countries, viz, Sarnia, Montreal, and Regina, Canada; Van- 
couver, British Columbia; Halifax, Nova Scotia; and Talara, Peru. 

OPERATING PROPERTIES 
Throughout oil fields of United States. Subsidiaries: The Carter Oil 
Co. and the Humble Oil Co. are the largest domestic producers, 
FOREIGN PROPERTIES 
Producing properties in Canada and Bolivia. 
PIPE LINES 


Through subsidiary and affiliated companies which operated as of: 


December 31, 1927, a total of 3,149 miles of trunk pipe lines, the com- 
pany had delivered at terminals in 1927, 112,000,000 barrels of oil, an 
increase of 15,000,000 barrels over the amount transported in 1926. 
VESSELS . 

Ninety-six tankers aggregating in excess of 1,000,000 dead-weight 
tons owned by subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey at 
the close of 1927. 

OFFICERS 
George H. Jones, chairman of board; W. C. Teagle, president; 
B. Hunt and J. A. Moffett, vice presidents; S. B. Hunt, treasurer; 
T. White, secretary; R. P. Resor, assistant treasurer; M. F. Frey, 
assistant treasurer; C. B. Millard, assistant treasurer; M. H. Eames, 
assistant secretary; W. F. Quick, assistant secretary; L. E. Freeman, 
comptroller; S. B. Hunt; Walter Jennings; W. C. Teagle; J. A. Moffett ; 
George H. Jones; Charles G. Black; Edgar M. Clark; E. J. Sadler; 
D. R. Weller; W. S. Farish; J. A. Morvinckel; Christy Payne; H. 
Riedmann; J. H. Senior; G. Harrison Smith; C. O. Swayne; and F. H. 
Bedford, jr. 
his was the parent company of the Standard Oil group dissolved 

by the Supreme Court on May 15, 1911. It is the largest marketing 
company of oil in the world, and has a complete system for production, 
refining, and transportation of oil. 


8. 
c 


PARENT COMPANY 
Standard Oil Co. of New York. 

SUBSIDIARY, AFFILIATED, OR ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Standard Transportation Co. (Del.). 
Standard Transportation Co. (Ltd.). 

Tank Storage & Carriage Co. (Ltd.). 
Saddle River Co. 
Socony Proprietary (Ltd.). 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
General Petroleum Corporation of California. 
Standard Oil Co. of South Africa (Ltd.). 
Standard Oil Co. of Yugoslavia. 
REFINERIES 


(6) 


(6a) 
(6b) 
(6c) 
(6d) 
(Ge) 
(6f) 

(6z) 
(6h) 
(6i) 


Company owns and operates refineries in New York and Providence, 
t. L., with water-front facilities for ocean transportation, and at Buffalo, 
N. Y., with lake and canal transportation. Company (6f) has refineries 
in Texas at Beaumont and Magpetco, with water-front facilities for 
ocean transportation, and at Corsicana, Fort Worth, and Liling in the 
interior; (6g) has a refinery at Los Angeles, also one at Lebec, Calif. 

OPERATING PROPERTIES 
Company (6f) and company (6g) owned and leased properties located 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Cali- 
Wyoming, Colorado, Alaska, and Mexico. 


in 
fornia, 


PIPE-LINE SYSTEMS 


Company operates 2,928 miles of trunk-line system and a gathering | 


system of 1,448 miles. 
VESSELS 


Through Standard Transportation Co. and Standard Transportation | 
owns and operates 38 tankers, with a total | 


(Ltd.), of Hong Kong, 
capacity of 2,739,517 barrels. In addition to these ocean- 

g tankers, company directly and through a subsidiary owns and 
yperates in its domestic trade 73 bulk barges, 16 motor bulk barges, 5 
, 2 bulk launches, 2 general-cargo steamers, 119 deck barges, 

In connection with foreign marketing, also operates 5 

rs, 96 lighters and barges, 68 tugs and launches, and 134 


OFFICERS 

Pratt, chairman of board; Charles F. Meyer, president; H. E. 

> president; C. M. Higgins, vice president; P. M. Speer, vice 
F. S. Fales, vice president, New York; E. R. Brown, vice 
Dallas, Tex.; Lionel T. Barneson, vice president, San Fran- 
A. Wilkinson, secretary; R. P. Tinsley, treasurer; A. T. 

assistant treasurer; W. T. Lliggs, assistant treasurer; A. T. 
assistant secretary; and B. D. Southerland, secretary, New 


tt 
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DIRECTORS 


Herbert L. Pratt, Charles F. Meyer, Howard E. Cole, Charles M. 
Higgins, E. R. Brown, John Barneson, Frederick 8. Fales, Howard 
Wilkinson, Peter M. Speer, William B. Walker, Theodore Pratt, Benjamin 
Hi. Stephens, Arthur F. Corwin, and Henry Fisher. 

PARENT COMPANY 

(1) Atlantic Refining Co. (Pennsylvania) (before May 15, 1911, in 
Standard Oil group). 

SUBSIDIARY, AFFILIATED, OR ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Atlantic Oil Shipping Co. 

Atlantic Oil Producing Co. 
Atlantic Refining & Asphalt Co. 
Atlantic Refining Co. of Brazil. 
Atlantic Refining Co. of Africa. 
Atlantic Refining Co. of Italy. 
Venezuela Atlantic Refining Co. 
Colombian Atlantic Refining Co. 
Andes Petroleum Co. (Venezucla properties). 
(1j) Gulf Coast Oil Corporation. 

(1k) Puanuco-Boston Oil Co. 

(11) Superior Oil Corporation. 

(1m) Atlantic Lobos Oil Co, 


REFINERIES 


Company (1), parent, owns and operates refineries at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Franklin, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Brunswick, Ga. 


OPERATING PROPERTIES 
Company (1b) operates producing properties and has leases in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Kentucky. 
FOREIGN PROPERTIES 


Company (1m) has oil leases on over 100,000 acres in Mexico. 
20 miles of pipe line to Port Lobos. Has refinery at Guayabalillo. 
duced 548,274 barrels of oil in 1924 and purchased 159,977 barrels. 


VESSELS 


(1a) 
(1b) 
(1c) 
(1d) 
(le) 
(if) 
(1g) 
(ih) 
(1i) 


Owns 
Pro- 


Tank steamships. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF PARENT COMPANY 

J. W. Van Dyke, president; W. M. Irish, vice president and general 
manager; W. P. Cutler, R. D. Leonard, and W. D. Anderson, vice presi- 
dents; W. M. O'Connor, secretary; Albert Hill, treasurer; J. W. Van 
Dyke, director; W. M. Irish, director; R. D. Leonard, director; E. J. 
Henry, director; W, P. Cutler, director; J. W. Liberton, director; W. D. 
Anderson, director; Albert Hill, director; and G. E. Glines, director. 

(Source of data, Moody's Industrials, 1926.) 

This company was a member of the Standard Oil group until this 
consolidation was ordered dissolved as being in violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, May 15, 1911. It is the largest manufacturer of lubricat- 
ing oils in the world and is also a large producer of crude oil through 
its subsidiaries. 

The parent company owns directly large refineries, but through its 
producing subsidiaries in Mexico and the United States, it is in a posi- 
tion to keep down domestic prices of oil by the importation of Mexican 
and South American oil. Its Mexican supply alone is at least 600,000 
barrels per annum. 

PARENT COMPANY 

(4) Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

SUBSIDIARY, OR ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Dixie Oil Co. 

Midwest Refining Co, 

Western States Oil & Land Co. 
Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co. 
Pan-American Petroleum Corporation. 
Hausteca Petroleum Co, 

Temiahud Petroleum Co, 

Tuxpam Petroleum Co, 

Caloric Petroleum Co, 

American Oil Co. 

(4k) Mexican Petroleum Co. of California, 

(41) Mexican Petroleum Co. of Louisiana, 

(4m) Boston Harbor Oil Co, 

(4n) Lago Oil & Transport Corporation. 

(40) British Mexican Petroleum Co. 

(4p) Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Corporation 
terest). 

(4q) 

(4r) 

(4s) 


AFFILIATED, 
(4a) 
(4b) 
(4c) 
(4d) 
(4e) 
(4f) 

(4g) 
(4h) 
(4i) 

(4j) 


(50 per cent in- 


Sinclair Pipe Line Co. (50 per cent interest). 
Crusader Oil Co. 
Crusader Pipe Line Co. 
REFINERIES 

Whiting, Ind.; Sugar Creek, Mo.; Wood River, Ill.; Casper and 
Greybull, Wyo.; Florence, Colo.; Destrehan, La.; and Tampico, Mexico. 
OPERATING PROPERTIES 

Louisiana, Arkansas, 


Wyoming, and 


Mexico. 


Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, 














1929 









FOREIGN PROPERTIES 

Mexico, Venezuela, and Brazil. 

PIPE LINES 

Has extensive mileage of. 

VESSELS 

Thirty-one vessels of 272,500 dead-weight tons. 

DIRECTORS 

R. W. Stewart, E. G. Seubert, B. Parks, Allan Jackson, R. H. McElroy, 
BE. J. Bullock, Anos Ball, R. BE. Humphreys, L. L. Stephens, and C, J. 
Barkdull, 

This consolidation of oil companies constitutes a complete unit pro- 
ducing, refining, transporting, and selling oil and its products, Has 
large foreign production, which it places on the United States market. 

PARENT COMPANY 

(7) Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation. 

SUBSIDIARY, AFFILIATED, OR ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co, 

Sinclair Oil Co. of Louisiana. 

Sinclair Wyoming Oil Co. 

Mexican Sinclair Petroleum Corporation. 
Sinclair Navigation Co. 

Sinclair Refining Co. of Maine. 

Sinclair Refining Co. of Louisiana, 
Sinclair Cuba Oil Co. 

(7i) Sinclair Texas Pipe Line Co, 

(7j) Sinclair Building Co. 

(7k) Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Corporation (50 per cent interest 
with Standard Oil of Indiana). 


(71) Sinclair Pipe Line Co. (50 per cent interest with Standard Oll of 
Indiana), 


(7m) Mammoth Oil Co. (25 per cent interest). 
REFINERIES 


Owns nine oil refineries, located at Kast Chicago, Ind.; Kansas City 
and Coffeyville, Kans.; Muskogee and Cushing, Okla.; Houston, Tex. ; 
Wellsville, N. ¥.; New Orleans, La.; and Marcus Hook, Pa. 


OPERATING 


(7a) 
(7b) 
(Te) 
(7d) 
(7e) 
(7f) 
(7g) 
(7h) 


PROPERTIES 
Located in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Wyoming, and Louisiana. 


FOREIGN PROPERTIES 


Owns substantial interest in the Compagnie Industrielle des Petroles, 
one of the important distributing companies in France. Owns Mexican 
producing properties. Interested in oil development of Portuguese 
West Africa, Costa Rica, and Panama. 

PIPE LINES 

Owns extensive mileage of pipe lines. 


VESSELS 


Operates 111,077 dead-weight tons of marine equipment, exclusive of 
tugs, barges, etc., of which 17,329 tons are under charter and 93,748 
tons owned, 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF PARENT COMPANY 


Officers: H. F. Sinclair, chairman of the board; Earl W. Sinclair, 
president; C. E. Crawley, vice president; D. L. Hooker, vice president ; 
J. R. Simpson, vice president; G. T. Stanford, vice president; A. E. 
Watts, vice president ; J. Fletcher Farrell, vice president and treasurer ; 
P. W. Thirtle, comptroller; A. Steinmetz, secretary; K. Porter, as- 
sistant treasurer; M. L. Gosney, assistant treasurer; W. Wilkinson, 
assistant treasurer; and O. M. Gerstung, assistant secretary. 

Directors: E. H. Clark; R. L. Clarkson; J. F. Ferrell; S. L. Fuller; 
W. P. Philips; D. L. Hoober; H. F. Sinclair; A. E. Watts; H. P. 
Whitney; E. R. Tinker; C. E. Crawley; E. V. R. Thayer; J. R. Simpson ; 
E. W. Sinclair; P. W. Thirtle; W. H. Isom; J. W. Carnes; E, W. Isom; 
George H. Taber, jr.; Elisha Walker, New York; J. M. Cudahy, Chicago, 
Ill.; Sheldon Clark, Chicago, Ill.; and J. H. Markham, jr., Tulsa, Okla. 

This consolidation with its producing properties, its pipe lines, tank 
cars and refineries is in a position to be an important factor in setting 
pipe-line prices. It has considerable foreign production and has the 
vessels to transport same to the United States market. 

Notr.—Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation and Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana each own one-half interest in the following companies: Sin- 
clair Crude Oil Purchasing Corporation and Sinclair Pipe Line Co, 


PARENT COMPANY 
(2) Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsylvania. 


SUBSIDIARY, AFFILIATED, OR ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Eastern Gulf Oil Co. 

Gulf Pipe Line Co. (Texas). 

Gulf Pipe Line Co. of Oklahoma, 

Gulf Production Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

(2f) Gypsy Oil Co. 

(2g) Gulf Refining Co. of Louisiana, 

(2h) Mexican Gulf Oi Co, 


(2a) 
(2b) 
(2c) 
(2d) 
(2e) 
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(2i) South American Gulf Oil Co. 
(2j) Venezuela Gulf Oil Co. 
(2k) Bahama Gulf Oil Co. 
(21) Panama Gulf Oil Co. 
(2m) Gulf Commissary Co. 
(2n) Gulf Cooperage Co. 
(20) Gulf Oil Burner Co. 
(2p) Indiana Oil & Gas Co. 
(2q) Gulf Casualty Co. 
(2r) The Pacific Eastern Production Co. 
(2s) American International Fuel & Petroleum Co. 
REFINERIES 
At Port Arthur, Tex., Fort Worth, Tex., Bayonne, N. J., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
OPERATING PROPERTIES 
This consolidation operates over 5,300 oil wells in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mexico, and Venezuela, 
PIPE LINES 
Practically all of the company’s leases are served by its own pipe- 
line system extending from the fields in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana to its principal refineries. Pipe lines exceed 
3,600 miles. ; 
VESSELS 


31 steamers, 7 ocean- 
Also miscellaneous fleet of harbor 


Company owns 3 ocean-going motor ships, 
going barges, 4 ocean-going tugs. 
vessels, etc. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF PARENT COMPANY 

W. L. Mellon, president; George 8S. Davison, vice president; J. E. 
Nelson, treasurer; W. J. Guthrie, secretary; H. A. Gidney, comptroller ; 
R. B. Mellon, director; W. L. Melloh, director; George S. Davison, di- 
rector; H. L. Stone, jr., director; F. A. Leavy, director; George H. 
Taber, director; and G. R. Nutty, director. 

(Source of data: Poor’s Industrials, 1928.) 

This company is a large producer and is in a position to be a con- 
trolling factor in setting the price of oil at the pipe lines. It has con- 
siderable production from Mexieo and Venezuela which it can bring 
into the United States market. It owns its own pipe lines and vessels 
as well as refineries. 

PARENT COMPANY 


(3) Royal Dutch Co. (Konenklikke, Nederlandsche, Maatschappij). 
Incorporated under the laws of Netherlands, June 16, 1809. Asso- 
ciated with Shell Transport & Trading Co, (Ltd.), of London and the 
Rothschild interests of Paris. 
SUBSIDIARY, AFFILIATED, OR ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Two French subsidiaries. 
Eight Russian subsidiaries. 
One Egyptian subsidiary. 
Two Rumanian subsidiaries, 
One German subsidiary. 
One Yugoslavian subsidiary. 
One Dutch East Indian subsidiary. 
One Dutch West Indian subsidiary. 
(3i) Mexican Eagle Oil Co. (Ltd.) (Mexico). 
(3j) Cia Mexicana Holandesa La Corona, S. A. (Mexico). 
(3k) Cia Mexicana de Petroleo La Corona (Mexico). 
(31) La Corona Petroleum Mij. (Mexico). 
(3m) Tampico Panuco Petroleum Maatschappij (Mexico). 
(3n) Venezuelan Oil Consessions (Ltd.) (Venezuela). 
(30) V. O. C. Holding Co. (Ltd.) (Venezuela). 
(3p) Caribbean Petroleum Co. (Ltd.) (Venezuela). 
(3q) Colon Development Co. (Ltd.) (Venezuela). 
(8r) Companie Petrolera Peruano-Holandesa (Peru). 
(3s) United British Oilfields of Trinidad (Ltd.) (Trinidad). 
(3t) Shell Union Oil Corporation (United States). 
(3u) Shell Co. of California (United States). 
(3v) Roxana Petroleum Corporation (United States). 
(3w) Ozark Pipe Line Corporation (United States). 
(3x) Matador Petroleum Co. (United States). 
(3y) New Orleans Refinery Co. (United States). 


(3a) 
(3b) 
(3c) 
(3d) 
(3e) 
(3f) 
(8g) 
(3h) 


REFINERIES 
Located in California, Texas, Louisiana, and Kansas. 
OPERATING PROPERTIES 
Principally in California and mid-continent fields. 
PIPB LINES 
In California and mid-continent fields. 
VESSELS 
Over 1,500,000 dead-weight tons. 
DIRECTORS 


Managing directors: Sir W. A. Deterding (general managing direc. 
tor), J. BE. de Kok, Dr. J. Th. Erb, and J. B. Aug. Kessler. 
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Board of commissaries (supervisory directors): Dr. A, Capadose, 
chairman; G. C. B. Dunlop, secretary; Dr. J. W. Ijzerman, Dr. C. J. K. 
van Aalst, Dr. J. Luden, Jhr., H. Loudon, Jhr., Dr. B. C. de Jonge, and 
Dr. Aug. Philips. 

This combination of companies, under foreign control, is extensively 
interested in production within the United States. It has local refin- 
eries and pipe lines. It is the largest foreign-owned oil combination 
with large production outside the United States. It is in a position 
to import oil into the United States from its properties by means of 
its large fleet of vessels. 

PARENT COMPANY 
(8) The Texas Co. (controlled by the Texas Corporation). 


SUBSIDIARY, AFFILIATED, OR ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Texas Production Co. 
The Texas Pipe Line Co. 
Kirby Petroleum Co. 
Panhandle Refining Co. 
The Texas Pipe Line Co. of Oklahoma. 
Marshall Gas Co, 
(8g) The Texas Steamship Co. 
(Sh) The Texas Co. of Mexico. 
(8i) The Texas Co. of South Africa and other companies for dis- 
tribution of oil in foreign countries. Also has a contract with Free- 
port Texas Co, 


(8a) 
(8b) 
(Se) 
(8d) 
(Se) 
(8f) 


REFINERIES 
Refineries in the United States are located at Port Arthur, Port 
Neches, and West Dallas, Tex.; West Tulsa, Okla.; Lockport, IIL; 
Pryse, Ky.; Craig, Wyo.; and Casper, Wyo. Asphalt plants at Norfolk, 
Va.; Mareus Hook, Pa.; Providence, R, I. 
PRODUCING, PROPERTIES 
Producing properties are located in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Kentucky, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico. Daily 
production is upward of 70,000 barrels. Gross production in the United 
States for 1927, 26,000,000 barrels. Owns 561,000 acres in the United 
States in fee and 2,166,000 acres under lease. 
PIPE LINES 
Very extensive pipe-line system, 
VESSELS 


Its fleet—including units owned by the Texas Steamship Co.—com- 
prises 19 ocean-going tankers. 


OFFICERS 


R. C. Holmes, president; T. J. Donoghue, vice president; G. L, Noble, 
vice president ; W. W. Bruce, vice president; D. J. Moran, vice president ; 
Cc. B. Ames, vice president ; T. Rieber, vice president ; C. E. Woodbridge, 
treasurer; E. M. Crone, secretary; H, T. Klein, general counsel; Ira 
McFarland, comptroller; Guy Carroll, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer; W. G. McConkey, assistant secretary; J. A. Merlis, assistant 
secretary; J. B. Duke, assistant secretary; J. S. Ballard, assistant sec- 
retary ; R. Hekeler, assistant secretary ; A. M. Donoghue, assistant treas- 
urer; G. W. Foster, assistant treasurer; T. A, Spencer, assistant treas- 
urer; D. B. Tobey, assistant treasurer; H. G. Symms, assistant treas- 
urer; and L, H. Linderman, assistant treasurer. 

PRODUCING DEPARTMENT 

These five or six great oil companies with their almost un- 
limited capital have departments engaged in and drilling for oil 
in the big producing fields. Their producing department is one 
of their profit-earning departments. They own thousands of 
acres of leases in the big producing fields of the United States, 
Mexico, and Central American countries. 

PURCHASING AGENCIES 

They have purchasing agencies which purchase the crude 
petroleum and again sell it to their refineries. These purchasing 
subsidiaries or agencies compose a profit-earning department. 

GATHERING AND PIPE-LINE DEPARTMENT 

They also have pipe-line departments or agencies which re- 
ceive the crude petroleum at the producing properties and trans- 
port it to the refineries. These pipe-line departments or sub- 
sidiaries are also profit-earning departments. 

REFINERIES 


Each of these oil companies has numerous large refineries, to 
which, through their pipe-line and transport agencies, crude 
petroleum is transported for refining. These great refineries 
are great profit-yielding departments of the aforesaid mammoth 
oil companies owned and operated through their various sub- 
sidiaries, 

MARKETING DEPARTMENT 


Each of the big oil companies has a refined and by-product 
marketing department which receives and transports the gaso- 
line, kerosene, gas oil, and fuel oil from their refineries and 
trausports them to the ultimate consumer. These marketing 
subsidiaries and agencies also are great profit-earning agencies. 
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WHERE ARE REFINERIES AND PIPB LINES LOCATED? 

Their big refineries are located in the prominent producing 
oil fields of the 18 or 20 oil-producing States. Each of these 
companies has big refineries upon the Gulf and Atlantic coast, as 
well as within the oil-producing States. They are located near 
New York City, Bayonne, N. J., Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Charleston, New Orleans, Port Arthur, Galveston, Sabine, and 
at other pvints. There has been built from the big oil fields in 
the United States great trunk pipe lines to the coastal refineries, 
including, of course, big interior located refineries. Through 
these pipe lines oil may be transported from the interior oil fields 
to the coast refineries. 

The five or six big companies referred to are the leading pro- 
ducers of crude petroleum within, and importations from Mex- 
ico, Colombia, Venezuela, and other foreign countries, 

TRANSPORTS 

In addition to owning many thousand miles of trunk pipe 
line extending from oil fields-to refineries, the big oil companies 
own multiplied hundreds of ocean-going oil transports and tank 
boats for the transporting of their cheaply produced crude pe- 
troleum from foreign countries to their United States coastal 
refineries and markets. Their imported crude petroleum, free 
of duty, may not only be supplied to the markets along the 
coast, displacing and destroying the market of United States 
produced petroleum and coal, but it may be even transported 
throungh trunk pipe lines back into the interior-located re- 
fineries, where it would displace the crude petroleum produced 
in the various States of the Union. 

Mexico, Venezuela, and other foreign countries are strong 
competitors of the United States in the production of crude 
petroleum. Mexico produces for import into this country twenty 
or more million barrels of crude annually and Venezuela and 
Colombia produce 50,000,000 barrels of crude annually for im- 
port to the United States. The total production from foreign 
countries imported into the United States for 1928 being ap- 
proximately 80,000,000 barrels, 

THE FIVE OR SIX MASTER OIL COMPANIES CAN CONTROL PRICE OF CRUDE 
AND REFINED PRODUCTS 

These great master oil companies working together as they 
do can and do fix and control the price of crude petroleum and 
also fix and control the price of the refined products as well. 
They have the power to and do raise the price of both crude 


and refined petroleum even when the supply is far in excess of 


the demand. They may advance the price of one and lower 
the price of the other at the same time. 

I am placing in the Recorp an article dated May 9, taken 
from a New York paper, concerning the big oil production in 
the Republic of Venezuela to show not only the quantity of 
production of crude petroleum in Venezuela but by whom it is 
owned and controlled. It is as follows: 


It is reported in Wall Street that leasing oil producers in Venezuela 
have reached a “ gentlemen’s agreement” to curtail production to that 
of the 1928 level. The oil trade would greet such a development as 
highly important, for Venezuela has become the second largest oil- 
producing country in the world, exceeded only by the United States. 

Leading producers in Venezuela are the Royal Dutch, Gulf Oil, and 
Standards of Indiana and New Jersey, largely operating through subsid- 
iaries. Oi) officials declined to make any official comment on the 
report. 


Notwithstanding an excess of crude petroleum over United 
States demand in 1928 of 167,000,000 barrels, which includes 
importations and excess domestic consumption, the great oil 
companies a few days ago advanced the price of gasoline in 
the 18 different oil-producing States 1 cent per gallon, but 
shortly thereafter they also advanced the price of crude pe- 
troleum, notwithstanding the fact of an excess supply of crude, 
and notwithstanding the fact that within 10 days prior thereto 
they had made unsuccessful efforts with independent oil pro- 
ducers to agree upon a plan for curtailing and holding back 
crude production, Thus showing that supply and demand may 
have nothing to do with price fixing of crude petroleum and its 
refined products. 

I desire to insert in my remarks a newspaper notice of the 
advance in price of gasoline and a predicted advance in the 
price of crude petroleum in a paper published in the midwestern 
oil fields. It recites in what number of States the advance 
has been made in the gasoline price, and contains guesses as 
to which of the subsidiary heads of the companies referred to 
will first announce the increase in the price of crude. 

ADVANCE 


IN PRICE OF CRUDE OIL NOW EXPECTED BY MANY 


With the advance of 1 cent per gallon in the price of gasoline in 18 
different States, effective to-day, it is confidently expected that there 
will be a raise in the price of crude oils. Some expect the advance in 
erude price to be announced to-day, along with the effective date for 
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the advance in the price of gasoline, while others expect it Monday the 
20th. And not only is the date a matter of question but some are 
speculating on what company will be the first to advance prices, 
whether it will be the Prairie, Sinclair, or the Carter. But the gen- 
erally expressed view is watch for the “ price boost,” as it is surely on 
the way. 


This little notice illustrates how these big companies have one 
of their subsidiaries change the price one time and another at 
another time and so on. This notice shows that the prices are 
arbitrarily fixed by the heads of the different companies. But 
just who, when, and how the prices are determined upon is not 
given out to the public. Information concerning the ownership 
and management of these great companies is difficult to obtain. 
The fact that the managing heads of several of these big com- 
panies are the directors of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
an institution organized to handle and invest large amounts of 
accumulated capital, is a very significant fact. Here we find 
an officer in an alien corporation, the Royal Dutch Shell Oil 
Corporation, associating with the big American companies and 
we find, too, that when the price of gasoline is advanced, the 
Dutch Shell also advances the price, and when the price of 
crude varies with the American companies, it also varies with 
the Dutch Shell. So that when we find the Dutch Shell and 
the Standard and the Sinclair and the Gulf all represented on 
the board of directors of the Guaranty Trust Co., we have quite 
satisfactory proof as to where and by whom a uniform price for 
crude production and the uniform price for refined products is 
fixed. For the information of those who may be interested I 
submit some very significant business relationships in the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 

GUARANTY TRUST CO. DIRECTORS 

H. P. Whitney, director in Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corpora- 
tion. 

R. B. Mellon, director in Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

EK. J. Berwind, director in Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
Steamship Lines; controls Atlantic Gulf Oil Corporation, 

Charles H. Sabine, director in Shell-Wnion Oil Co. 

WHY DO WE NOT PUT THE DUTY ON CRUDE? 

Why does not Congress place a duty upon the cheaply pro- 
duced imported crude when the importations in 1928 amounted 
to as much as one-tenth of the total amount of crude petroleum 
consumed in the United States? Do the big oil companies have 
representatives in the Congress who are large owners of stock? 
Are the oil company heads represented by relatives in the Con- 
gress? Are Members of Congress retained annually to waich 
and protect the interest of the big oil companies? Do Members 
of Congress have their campaign expense borne by these big oil 
companies? Do they obligate the Members of Congress through 
liberal campaign donations to the respective great political 
parties? Do they employ as lobbyists men thoroughly familiar 
with the lawmaking and the law-preventing game? Are Mem- 
bers of the Congress afraid of the wrath of these big oil com- 
panies during campaign times if their will and wishes are not 
respected in regard to legislation? Mr. Chairman, is it a fact 
and the truth, regrettably as it may be, that we have in the 
United States to-day an industrial oligarchy composed of 
gigantic organizations of capital? If so, what is to become 
of us? 


CAN RAISE MILLIONS OF MONEY FOR ADVERTISING, LOBBYING, AND OTHER 
PURPOSES 


These great companies spend millions of money in advertising 
at liberal rates. They can and do control the policies of the 


press. Little thought need be given to the source of the money 
with which to do all this extravagant advertising. The press 
throughout the country receives weekly or daily advertising, re- 
quiring large amount of space. This advertising is accompanied 
by a check in a liberal amount which subordinates the policy 
of the paper to meet the desires of the oil companies. This pol- 
icy amounts to a subsidy; it amounts to a retainer for the con- 
trol of the policy of the paper. For papers would hesitate to 
oppose the policies of the company at the risk of losing a big 
check every week. 
HOW CAN THE OIL COMPANIES AFFORD IT? 

By reducing the price of crude a cent a barrel or raising the 
price of gasoline one-quarter of 1 cent per gallon, the required 
amount of money is forthcoming without the poor uninformed 
public knowing one thing about what has transpired. Millions 
of money may be raised for lobbying, or employing high-priced 
attorneys to defend important litigation. The public and inde 
pendent oil producers pay the bills, 

Speaking before the United States Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, had 


the following to say with reference to restrictions of busi- 
ness: 
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We believe that business, acting on its own initiative and guided 
by the standards it makes for itself, should be free of bureaucratic in- 
terference. The course of business—its standards, ethics, and contro]l— 
rest in the hands of the business men themselves. 


Certainly the views expressed by Doctor Klein differ very 
materially from those expressed by President Hoover in his in- 
augural address with reference to the attitude business should 
take toward its competitors and patrons. If business is to be 
the determiner of its own standards of business ethics and man- 
agement and attitude toward its competitors and toward its 
patrons; if it is to be given a free hand in the course it should 
take and the methods to be pursued in reaching its goal, then, 
of course, the Sherman antitrust law and all other antitrust 
laws should be repealed. The pure food law and all such should 
also be repealed. 

The methods by which four prominent heads of affiliated and 
subsidiary oil companies formed themselves into a company to 
purchase 12,000,000 barrels of crude petroleum from one of their 
affiliated subsidiaries and sel! it at an advance of 25 cents per 
barrel to other affiliated subsidiaries whereby seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars each was taken over to themselves re- 
spectively, and then to decline to pay over to the Government 
its income taxes thereon, is an illustration of the effect of big 
business being the determiner of its own business ethics and 
methods. Again the methods by which some of these large oil 
company managers acquired possession of Government-owned oil 
reserves, which methods were set aside by expensive litigation, 
is another illustration of big business fixing its own business 
ethics and standards. There is no business trust in the United 
States certainly, which exercises more unlimited power concern- 
ing its business than do the companies mentioned and yet their 
history certainly does not argue for free determination of their 
business ethics and methods. ° 

It is pertinent to ask whether much, if any, consideration is 
given to the welfare of the common people in the legislation 
enacted by the Congress; whether we yet have a government 
of the people and for the people, or instead a government by 
big business for big business. 

We most sincerely hope that before this session of Congress 
adjourns there will be enough interest shown by the Congress, 
and enough fearlessness shown, enough courage shown by the 
membership of the Congress toward the independent oil busi- 
ness and the coal business of the United States and the labor 
employed therein to place an import duty of 100 per cent ad 
valorem on foreign cheaply produced crude petroleum. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’ConNor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Committee of the Whole House, while I have always 
recognized that the underlying purpose of general debate on 
any pending measure was for the purpose of conveying to the 
Members of the House information by the members of the com- 
mittee that originated the measure, and therefore it was logical 
in furtherance of that purpose, for members of the Committee 
of the Whole House to interrogate those who were fortunate 
enough to be allotted time to explain the bill, I must ask, inas- 
much as I am not a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means but a mere spectator or looker-on in Vienna, as it were, 
that I be permitted to express my views uninterruptedly, at any 
rate until I have finished my address, when I will be willing 
to answer any question that may be propounded to me, 

I will be followed by other members of the Louisiana delega- 
tion, who will, I know, interest you with their viewpoint on this 
outstanding schedule in the tariff bill under consideration. A 
considerable part of the second congressional district, which is 
represented by my colleague, J. Zach SpEARING; a large part 
of the sixth congressional district, represented by the Hon. 
BoLivaR Kemp; a@ little of the seventh district, which grows 
considerabie rice, represented by Congressman René DeRoven ; 
and almost all of the third district, which was ably and 
brilliantly represented here in this House for many years by the 
late Hon. Whitmell P. Martin, are given to the production of 
sugar cane. Little or no sugar cane is grown in the rural part 
of my district, which is composed of a large part of New 
Orleans. Like most of the people among whom I dwell, I am a 
rational protectionist in the fullest and widest and deepest 
significance of the words. [Applause.] There is no use in dis- 
cussing what we might be if the world were on a free-trade 
basis. 

We know that it is not. We know that every country on 
the face of the globe is on a tariff basis which is either mainly 
protective or incidentally so. We know that our country has 
been on a tariff basis since the beginning, in 1789, and that 
sugar was the principal schedule of that act of the First Con- 
gress. The people of New Orleans all recognize and believe that 
the prosperity of every city, whether it be seaport or otherwise, 
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is in a large measure depending upon the prosperity of the sur- 
rounding country. When sugar, rice, and cotton are depressed 
trade is depressed in New Orleans. And that is true of every 
city on earth, I believe. For the magnificently inspiring declara- 
tion “ Burn down your cities and the country will build them up, 
but destroy your country and the grass will soon grow in the 
streets of your city” is but a striking use of language to convey 
a truth as old as the world. That same truth was announced 
in deathless numbers by an Irish poet, Goldsmith, whose “ Ill 
fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, where wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay” in his immortal Deserted Village has 
placed his name in the niche of fame that will last as long as 
English literature will endure. We are protectionists, I repeat, 
in the fuilest significance of the word. We believe in the protec- 
tive system. We believe in an adequate defense and therefore 
favor a reasonably sized Army and a Navy that will be in reality 
a first-line defense. We believe in good roads as a part of that 
national defense. We believe in a tariff as a part of that na- 
tional defense. We believe in a protective system because we 
honestly believe that it will build up our country and make for 
a “Glory that was of Greece and a grandeur that was of Rome.” 

The statement made on the floor of this House that Louisiana 
had sold her birthright and bartered her integrity for sugar is 
a mere rhetorical flight or fulmination and not in accordance 
with the history of southern Louisiana or its attitude toward 
national problems. Louisiana was a Whig State before the 
Civil War. The statue of Henry Clay was on Canal Street, the 
dividing line between the Latin Quarter and the American 
Quarter, for years and was almost venerated by Louisianians 
of the southern section of the oid State. By Latin Quarter I 
mean the section occupied by the descendants of Spanish and 
French ancestry of several generations ago. They are as much 
American in blood and in patriotism as the people of any other 
section of this great Union. That statue of Henry Clay is now 
in Lafayette Square opposite the old city hall, where it was 
removed as a result of traffic conditions in the central part of 
the city. His name and his fame and his economic views are 
still reverenced by our people. 

Louisiana Senators have always voted for a protective tariff 
and the membership in this House from southern Louisiana have 
always voted for a tariff. Louisiana has a birthright which it 
has never sold. It has a heritage and an integrity from which 
it has never parted and from which it never will part. It has 
never occurred to any Louisianian or any Member of the other 
body of this Congress to suggest that the people of the proud 
old Commonwealths of Alabama or Tennessee have sold their 
birthright because their Representatives have persistently en- 
deavored to have the Federal Government use its best efforts 
for the utilization of Muscle Shoals. On the contrary, the solid 
Louisiana delegation stood behind and supported every bill that 
was considered, the purpose of which was the utilization of 
Muscle Shoals. It has not occurred and will not occur to us 
that Alabama has lost its integrity because one of its Repre- 
sentatives has urged courageously that graphite be made a part 
of the dutiable list. 

More in sorrow than in anger do we refer to this ungracious 
public statement of a man who represents a district in a 
Southern State, who I know only temporarily forgot the tradi- 
tions and history of a State that went through a Golgotha 
largely through a sentiment in order to be one with Alabama 
and the other States that fought, bled, and died for a cause that 
is forever lost. But we shall go on and do our duty to our 
country as we see it, for Louisiana needs no defense from me. 
As Webster said of Massachusetts, we of Louisiana say of the 
old State, “There she is.” I would be for a protective tariff 
on sugar if not a stalk of sugar cane grew in Louisiana. [Ap- 
plause.] While I hope that war will never come again to bleed 
and devastate this world, I know that it is a world of strife—has 
always been so—because human nature is not going to change 
in its essential characteristics. The bugle will blow again, 
war songs will be heard in the next generation, and the youth of 
the land will undoubtedly be marching behind the flag of our 
country as the symbol of its glory and its greatness and the 
wonderful hopes that it holds out to the world. No one can fore- 
cast how long that war will last. We should be prepared for it. 
Continental United States should be able at that time to pro- 
duce sufficient sugar to protect us from that want which would 
grow from a complete deprivation of it. We have sown the 
seeds of that war in the more than $16,000,000,000 that have been 
loaned to European countries to build up their enterprises, the 
output of which must come into competition with the output 
of our enterprises in the world markets and even in that of our 
own. And these loans come largely from a section of the coun- 
try that is to-day clamoring for protection on manufactured 
articles, commodities, though their section is entirely indifferent 
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to and even antagonistic to a proper protection for the sugar 
industry of the country, which is absolutely essential to us in 
times of stress. 

Like the people among whom I was born, I would be for a 
duty on sugar if there were no sugar at all produced in Louisi- 
ana, and to you who are sincerely and honestly advocating the 
debenture plan let me suggest that you ought to favor a duty 
upon sugar at the rate fixed in this bill, because it will give you 
the revenue with which to pay for the debentures that you would 
like to see in operation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me say that if you are unmindful 
of what the near future holds for our country, if you believe in 
attaining a purpose only for the purpose of the gratification of 
the moment, proceed along lines that will annihilate the sugar 
industry of the United States, and then the alien countries that 
produce sugar will, in accordance with the methods that made 
Standard Oil infamous in the minds of the people years ago 
and has continued its stench in the nostrils of the Nation, 
“Standard Oil you” and make you pay out of the nose for that 
which you brought about through your own unwise and foolish 
legislative actions. In other words, after having got rid of the 
beet industry and the cane industry of Louisiana, Cuba, the 
Philippines, and the other countries that ship sugar to the 
United States will make you pay tenfold for the sugar they will 
send into your country free of domestic competition, and you 
will be in the miserable situation that comes from the reflection 
or the thought that you brought this calamity upon your own 
heads by your own thoughtless, unpatriotic, and un-American 
act. 

Why, Europe is taking care of its sugar industry for the tre- 
mendous day they know lies ahead, and when it was stated on 
the floor here yesterday by a Member from the South that sugar 
was selling cheaper in the United States than in Europe I 
Wished to press home the logical conclusion which that state- 
ment must have brought to the minds of all of his auditors, that 
Europe was taking the precaution to prevent itself from being 
dumped, a procedure that we are foolishly encouraging to-day. 
What patriotic American mindful of wurld atfairs would take 
such a course as would lead to the annihilation of the sugar 
industry of America and place himself at the mercy of any 
nation powerful enough to get between Cuba and the Philip- 
pines and this our own country in some great war that may 
burst upon this or the next generation? The thought of pa- 
triotism, of love of country, of affection for our native land gives 
my mind another slant. 


I have all my life given my voice and whatever talent God 
Almighty gave me to the uplift of the workers, the toilers, the 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water of my home and the 
world. Finer and nobler things for all our people has been my 
song by day and by night, because I felt that I was doing what 
my country needed me to do in a small way, and that was to 
uplift and bring those that nature had sent into the world so 
equipped that they did not make for the accumulation of money, 
a little higher up the hill of life. I felt, and I hope I will 
always feel, that I was obligated to aid and assist in every hon- 
orable endeavor to make the lot of the common people, if you 
will, finer and better and nobler. With that to me sublime end 
in view I have unceasingly, day in and day out, followed the 
leadership that the American Federation of Labor gave this 
country. 


I followed the lamented Gompers with the zeal of a 
crusader behind Peter the Hermit, because I felt he was doing 
a great and noble work for this country and for the world; 
because his grand influence touched all shores and all minds. 
I have followed Mr. Green, and I will follow him again and 
again when the intellectuality of his leadership and the reasons 
he gives for any position are as clearly defined and as thoughtful 
and logical as they usually are, so that they commend them- 
selves to my thought and my Americanism. I am not going to 
quarrel with him over aby announcement that he makes, but 
when that announcement is not in the interest of my country 
I am going to differ from him publicly and express my reasons 
for differing from him. I long since realized that no man pos- 
sesses the infallible touchstone of truth and that men equally 
honest and sincere will draw antagonistic and widely differing 
conclusions from the same facts presented to them for con- 
sideration. Like all human beings, he may, does, and I sup- 
pose will continue to make mistakes, because he is always 
striving to do things that will advance the great cause in which 
he is a leader and champion. But every idol has feet of clay. 
There are spots on the sun, to use a homely expression that 
nothing is perfect. Friends of labor—sincere, honest friends 
of labor in this assembly—were amazed at the attitude he 
assumed in regard to the sugar industry of the United States. 
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A letter from him was read the other day on the floor of this 
House. It was addressed to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. F rear], but for political effect a flimsy trick so old that 
it must have made Homer in his tomb on Mount Ida for 3,000 
years roll over in anguish, that must have aroused your de- 
rision was resorted to. The chairman of the Committee on 
Rules [Mr. SNELL] secured two minutes for the lady from New 
York to read that letter which, of course, might have been 
read by the one to whom it was written. When analyzed, when 
scrutinized with the cold eye of reason, the letter logically un- 
folded to the mind of any man who heard it read that Mr. Green 
took and takes the position substantially that he would be 
satisfied to see the American sugar industry extirpated, root 
and branch, because of unsatisfactory labor conditions, though 
that would force us to buy our sugar from places where labor 
conditions are immeasurably worse—that of the peon and the 
coolie, whose unfortunate lot is the last word in human deg- 
radation. That is the position Mr. Green finds himself in as 
a result of his own lack of logic. That leadership I will not 
follow along that line and that road. If there are conditions 
that require amelioration in the labor world of the United 
States, let us endeavor to apply a corrective hand; but let us 
not proceed along lines that would destroy an industry. I will 
help him in such a laudable effort with all the power at my 
command. Frankly, I do not know much about the beet-sugar 
industry. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. With pleasure. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Suppose labor in the sugar industry 
in our country was organized; would it have any chance of 
competing with the labor in the Philippines or Cuba to-day? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. I do not think so; not with- 
out a tariff, though I agree with the suggestion conveyed by 
the question that more things are wrought by organized labor 
than this world dreams of. I think a tariff is absolutely essen- 
tial, both for cane and beet sugar. Look at a wall map of the 
United States. I am glad the gentleman interrupted me. It 
is an honor to be interrupted by a distinguished Member of the 
House, whose heart beats in unison with the efforts of labor and 
who has spent the better part of his life in furthering labor's 
interest in an honorable way. Look at the map.of the United 
States and you will see a belt from the Rio Grande to the 
Atlantic south of 31 degrees north latitude in which cane may 
be grown and raised, for the soil and climatic conditions are 
similar to those in that part of Louisiana where cane is grown. 
Some one has mentioned the Philippines. I have often won- 
dered why the American people, for a sentimentality that will 
not stand close examination, hold on to the Philippines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. What are we going to do with 
the Philippines? Prior to 1898 very few people in the United 
States knew anything about the Philippines. Our fleet under 
Dewey was out in the eastern seas because the big fellows in 
this Nation thought China was to be dismembered into frag- 
ments and we were looking to be in on the killing. The Spanish- 
American War fitted in with our purpose. The Philippines 
would furnish us with a base of operations when the civilized 
nations of the earth, hungry as dogs and fierce as wolves, 
would swoop down on China. Of course, that looked all right 
militarily and perhaps otherwise in that day, for that was 
before Japan had licked Russia and demonstrated to the world 
that a new power had stepped on the stage, and that, in so far 
as the Orient was concerned, a dominating factor in Nippon 
had sprung into existence. Old Kasper thought the Battle of 
Blenheim was a famous victory, and, in like manner, a great 
many Americans went wild over the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay. “’I'was a famous victory”; but has any 
good come of it? 

The flag of our country, the flag of a free people, the emblem 
of a great Republic, the Stars and Stripes, that should be asso- 
ciated with the freedom of which we boast, waves over a subju- 
gated people who, like the peoples of every generation that ever 
lived on this earth, are clamoring for their political independ- 
ence and who will not be appeased by the material blessings and 
gratifications you or we have been so liberally bestowing upon 
them. .The politician, banker, or industrialist, or preacher, if 
there be any difference among them, who believes that you can 
purchase a people into acquiescence, is either ignorant or un- 
mindful of what the pages of history teach. There may be a 
few in the islands who pretend to be satisfied, but they have 
the contempt of their fellows who think, if they do not say— 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat, 


I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 
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But aside from the obligation we owe to freedom and the 
perfectly proper political aspirations of mankind, in our own 
interests we should immediately begin seriously to consider the 
independence of the Philippines and permit them to work out 
their own destiny and salvation in accordance with their own 
cultural inclinations and intellectual hopes and yearnings. 

They would be a liability in a war with an oriental power, 
for we would probably lose them in the first week of the conflict 
and regain them only through the general result that would flow 
from ultimate victory and treaty. 

A possession 7,000 miles away from our shores is too far fronr 
Broadway, to use good, understandable Americanism, and if 
they are not now an economie burden, they soon will be. There 
is no use wasting words to prove this. That need not be proven 
which is self-evident; and why light candles when the sun 
shines bright? 

If not settled before then, the next presidential campaign 
ought to be pitched so that our tremendous loans we are making 
to foreign countries and their implications and ramifications 
and the desirability of releasing the Philippines should be the 
chief issues. Such a discussion would be far better for the wel- 
fare and the intellectual advancement and development of our 
countrymen than the wretchedly low-grade stuff and hideous 
balderhash the people had to endure from the pulpit, editorial 
sanctums, and the hustings during the last disgraceful presi- 
dential campaign. 

The tariff is not an issue any longer. A tariff for revenue was 
the slogan of the Democratic Party for years and in its time it 
was a good slogan. But with the advent of the incomre tax law 
that slogan in all of its manifestations went or should have gone 
to the boneyard. What is desired by the people more than any- 
thing else is stabilization in tariff rates and as little tinkering 
as possible for like the doctrine of stare decisis in the field of 
legalistic and property rights it is better perhaps to have a 
stabilized, though perbaps, faulty tariff structure that makes for 
something like permanency than a vacillating rate policy that 
makes for nothing so much as uncertainty and confusion, which 
are the bane of our commercial life, intercourse, and movement. 
Let me close by reiterating that our two major problems are the 
Philippines and our huge loans abroad, so vast in total that the 
imagination is intrigued by the figures. 

It was Peter the Great who said, “After the Swedes have 
taught me how to fight I will knock the stuffing out of them.” 
Those may not have been the exact words, but that is sub- 
stantially what his declaration was. That is what he woul'l 
have said, anyhow, if he had been acquainted with the powerful 
punch and expressive force that lies in our American vernacular. 
But in all seriousness, “ Whither goest thou” might be ad- 
dressed to each of us as a unit or symbol of our national 
greatness. 

One thing appears certain, and that is that we will have to 
maintain the protective system of this country in its widest and 
fullest significance. That means the development of our water- 
ways, the construction of roads, and the stimulation of our 
domestic commerce, which is far away as yet from its goal 
when every lane should be lighted by electricity and be bright- 
ened with fire of invention, homes that should attest the great- 
ness and the glory, the wealth and the grandeur of country by 
the sculpture and the painting that will adorn, each being :in 
art gallery and a music house into which the singers and 
orchestras of the world will nightly send their melody. Such a 
protective system is not in harmony with the colonization of 
our wealth, the exile of the fruits of our labor, thought, and 
toil abroad in foreign lands, Such a movement is antagonistic 
to our domestic development. Such an expansion, if it be 
expansion, is like sowing dragons’ teeth that may spring up as 
armed men to wreck our hopes and make us one with yesterday. 

I would like before I close—and I will extend my remarks 
for that purpose, to pay my respects to some people who have 
assailed sugar for no other reason than to secure a quid pro quo 
plus, for they have already far more than that to which they 
are entitled. To give some of these high binders of the pro- 
ductive all that they are demanding would be like greasing a 
well-fed hog’s snout. There are some people still in New Eng- 
land who believe that the Civil War was fought, not to preserve 
the Union but to expand their industries and keep the balance of 
the country subjugated for their benefit. They do not want any 
sugar industry in the United States because it is in the West 
and South. They are not interested. They are interested in 
themselves and what money they put into Cuba. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra], for whom 
I have a great affection, for he has been a hero in many a 
strife—wept and wailed over the children of New York. When 
he weeps over those that are in sorrow and misery my tears 
will mingle with his. I have no doubt of his sincerity, but his 
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- methods would be a joke if the consequences were not so 
serious. Does he not know that the surest way to bring about 
a sugar famine or enormously increased prices is to ruin the 
domestic production of sugar? I wonder if with all his astute- 
ness he has not been played up a tree. “The voice is the voice 
of Jacob, but the hand is the hand of Esau.” In other words, 
while he is crying aloud for the poor, he is the unconscious tool 
of the money bags who have sent their money into Cuba and the 
Philippines, via Europe, as a part of the $16,000,000,000 loans. 
He might think he is crying aloud in throbbing tones for the 
children of New York, but he is erying aloud without knowing 
it in a thrilling voice for the investments made by the financial 
interests of Wall Street in Cuba, and, my countrymen, look out 
for this. This is but symptomatic—the big financial interests of 
New York have investments in Cuba, and they have, through the 
$16,000,000,000 loans made to European countries which have 
reinvested and indirect interest in the Philippines. They will 
beat down our domestic sugar industry if they can, and because 
of the $16,600,000,000 invested in European countries, they will 
sooner or later endeavor to beat down all of the industries of 
this country, whose output will come in competition with the 
output of the enterprises this vast sum has rehabilitated and 
put into operation. 

Rome was destroyed by the colonies which it had made and 
which it taught how to fight. Look out for America that she 
is not overcome by the financial colonies she has created in 
Europe, loans so huge that the mind can hardly comprehend 
and grapple with the figures. 

My friends, stand by sugar. I know that some few over here 
snickered the other day when it was mentioned that we needed 
to maintain our domestic sugar production to meet any great 
exigency or war purpose, I will tell you a tale before I get 
off this floor. You remember that during the war that was to 
end all wars 16 vessels were sunk off New York. We gave out 
the story that it was of no consequence, because we said the 
ships were empty. Each and every one of them was filled with 
sugar, and it was in those trying days that we were crying 
aloud about sugar. Those vessels might and could have been 
sunk by the submarine between Cuba and Florida as near New 
York. Preserve your sugar. Of course, you have to pay for 
it. Any good thing worth having is worth the price. It is 
a part of the national defense. It means as much, in a measure, 
to you as your Army and Navy. Of course, it will cost, but the 


cost will go into the Treasury Department, and I repeat if those 
of you who are shouting your lungs out for the debenture plan 
mean it, proceed along honest, logical lines, and impose the tariff 
on sugar, as proposed in this bill, and get the revenue with 


which to finance your debentures. That is the way to do it. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I have listened to the debates upon the ques- 
tion of sugar here by those who are interested but have not 
heard a single one refer to an industry which is equally in- 
terested in the prosperity of sugar. I refer to the horse and 
mule industry of Missouri and the Middle West. Wherever 
you have a prosperous sugar industry in the South and in the 
beet fields of the West we have good prices for our horses and 
mules. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
Missouri for that contribution. It is indeed as he suggests and 
illustrates so happily. Every section of our country that enjoys 
prosperity will impart some of it to its neighbors. I know 
that reference has been made to the profits of the Great Western 
Sugar Co., I think it is called, and this is done by the very 
men who ought, if they are concerned about the effects of great 
profits, to be thinking of the origin of the Standard Oil and 
the Steel Trust. If you want to add to your information and 
know why you are paying big transportation rates, read the 
speech made by Bourke Cockran years ago on that subject. 
You will find it in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD somewhere near 
the close of his brilliant congressional career. You will educate 
yourselves as statesmen and Americans. [Applause.] 

In that great speech, as I remember it, he showed that nine 
hundred millions of the billion-dollar trust was pure water, 
which did not represent a pick, a shovel, or a wheelbarrow. And 
yet it is now worth par and earning a big income for its holders. 
Do you wonder why the farmers groan under heavy railroad 
rates? For that enormous—I almost said criminal—financial 
deal has made for the prices of locomotives and rails, which in 
a measure explains the valuation placed upon railroad property 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for rate-making and 
other purposes, 

Read Ida Tarbell’s History of Standard Oil if you want to 
become thoroughly educated in regard to the birth, development, 
and power of the octopus. 


I thank the gentleman from 
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And these mighty corporations—steel and oil—are directly or 
naturally well protected in their by-products. But though the 
rates are high which protect them and the earning of grants im- 
mensely large, no voice has been lifted here against them. Of 
course not, for the big interests, with all the sagacity of the 
artful dodger, have the ery of “ Stop thief!” and the whole pack 
of orators have gone pell-mell after a mouse, while the sly foxes 
are grinning with delight over their own astuteness, 

Protect sugar, my friends. You have given ample protection 
to interests far less worthy as national concerns. Save sugar, 
my colleagues, for to-day and to-morrow from which no man 
say what will come forth. It is a national asset and it is our 
solemn duty to protect it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, if any product of industry or 
agriculture in America deserves and needs reasonable protection 
it is beet sugar. 

Nothing can be said in favor of protection for the manufac- 
turer of the East nor of the farmer of the South or West that 
does not apply with equal force to the American grower of sugar 
cane and sugar beets. 

If there is a consumer who does not produce, he can have less 
to complain of as to the cost to him of a tariff on sugar than 
he can of most any other thing which he eats, wears,-or enjoys 
that is protected by a tariff. . 

A war of propaganda has been waged between the suger 
manufacturers of Cuba and the sugar manufacturers of the 
United States. 

You have heard a lot of speeches by Members making charges 
against or defending certain sugar companies. 

You have heard little about the farmer who raises the beets. 
And it is the growers on American farms who are chiefly 
interested in this sugar tariff schedule. 

There are about 100,000 farmers in 19 States who grow sugar 
beets. Something like 800,000 acres are planted to sugar beets. 
The value of the sugar-beet crops to these farmers is approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 a year. The value of the sugar made in 
United States is about $120,000,000 annually. 

If the Underwood tariff bill had not been repealed, not an 
acre of sugar beets would be planted to-day except for stock 
feed, and we would be dependent upon foreign lands in times 
of war as in peace for our sugar. 

The industry comes more nearly being cooperative than any 
other in agriculture. The farmer is given a contract at so much 
per ton—say about $7. He knows that when his crop is har- 
vested he will have that much assured. In addition the com- 
pany agrees to pay an additional sum based on sugar percentage 
and market price of sugar. The company divides up the profits 
with the farmer. In some cases the farmer gets 50 per cent of 
the sugar value of the beets—50-50. The farmer gets half for 
producing the beets and the company half for manufacturing 
the sugar, financing the crop, and marketing the sugar. In all 
the contracts of whatever form the relationship between farmer 
and manufacturer is about the same. 

The sugar beet is a satisfactory crop to plant. The farmer 
knows that he has a market for his crop before he puts the seed 
in the ground and he knows approximately what he will get for 
his crop. 

The sugar beet is a valuable crop to plant because it helps the 
productivity of the ground; in rotation with other crops it builds 
up the soil and gives an increased yield to cereals and other 
crops. 

The sugar-beet farmer is not in competition with any other 
kind of a farmer. Where he is planting sugar beets he is not 
planting wheat, oats, and corn. He is helping to reduce the 
surplus in other crops to the extent of his acres planted to sugar 
beets. A repeal of the tariff or a reduction of the tariff on 
sugar would force the farmer in sugar-beet sections to plant 
other crops which would add to the surplus we now hear so 
much about. With a substantial increase in the tariff and a 
degree of permanency we could increase largely the acres 
planted to sugar beets to the advantage of the producer of other 
crops. 

You hear a lot about the proposed 38-cent tariff. As a matter 
of fact 2.40 cents is the only figure worth considering. Less 
than 1 per cent of the imports of sugar pay the full tariff rate. 
More than 99 per cent of the tariff-paying imported sugar comes 
from Cuba, and under the schedule in this bill would pay only 
$2.40 per 100 pounds. Under the present law the rate for Cuban 
sugar is $1.76 per 100 pounds. This bill proposes an increase of 
only 64 cents per 100 pounds on 99 per cent of all sugar importe 
from foreign lands. 

It requires a broad stretch of the imagination to fear that the 
well-paid or poorly-paid laborer of Baltimore would suffer for 
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the want of a lump of sugar for his coffee on account of that 
small increase—only slightly over one-half a cent a pound. 

Much exaggeration is indulged in sometimes by well mean- 
ing and good people. 

That is especially so in connection with this bugaboo raised 
about child labor in the sugar-beet fields. Congressman Eaton 
of Colorado, on May 17 made a full and frank statement of this 
question providing the most substantial evidence fresh from 
Colorado, which emphatically denies and refutes many charges 
made. (See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 17, pp. 1477, 1478.) 

I presume there are some children working on farms that 
produce sugar beets. It is not an uncommon thing for children 
of farmers to do a little work. And who among us who worked 
himself when he was a boy would now raise his children up 
in idleness? 

You would think that some who talk about child labor on the 
farms would have our children kept in cradles until they are 
16 years of age. But I fear they are men and women who have 
no children of their own and who have forgotten their own 
happy working youthful years. 

Many people taik as if beet sugar were a new thing and in a 
way still an experiment. Sugar in beets was discovered in 1705. 

Napoleon put beet sugar on the map, so to speak. During the 
wars between England and France, England’s embargo cut off 
importation of sugar from the colonies into Europe. Napoleon 
issued an edict requiring farmers of France to plant at least 
90,000 acres of land to sugar beets. He spent a million francs 
in the establishment of beet-sugar factories in France. From 
those times on Europe produced a great part of her sugar con- 
sumption. From 1890 up to the beginning of the Great War in 
1914 more sugar made of the sugar beet was produced and con- 
sumed in the world than that made of cane. 

Some people talk as if collecting duty on imports from or 
. restricting imports from colonies or insular possessions is an 
unheard-of thing. On the contrary, such has been quite com- 
mon in the history of Europe and our own country. With the 
sole exception of France and Great Britain, all European 
nations collect the same rate of duty on sugar imported from 
foreign countries. France makes a little adjustment, about 
equal to freight charges, and Great Britain allows colonial im- 
ports of sugar about one-third off general tariff rates. 

Sugar from the insular possessions of the United States now 
pays no duty when entering American ports. Hawaiian sugar 
was granted free entry into the United States in 1876; the 
United States duty on Porto Rican sugar was reduced 85 per 
cent in 1900 and made free in 1901; the duty on Philippine 
sugar was reduced 75 per cent in 1902; 300,000 tons annually 
were made free of duty in 1907; and in 1913 all Philippine 
sugars were admitted to the United States free of duty. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is a fact then that the United States is 
the only country that allows sugar to come in absolutely free 
from its colonial possessions? 

Mr. HARDY. That is my information. 

Some people talk as if a tariff on sugar is a new thing. It is 
not. The first American tariff was placed on sugar in 1789. 
The different rates for sugar in our tariff laws are as follows: 

In 1789 the United States tariff on raw-sugar imports was 1144 
cents per pound; in 1800, 2 cents; 1816, 3 cents; 1832, 2% 
cents; 1846, % cent; 1861, 2 cents; 1862, 3 cents; 1864, 314 
cents; 1870, 2%, cents; 1883, 214 cents; 1890, free and 2 cents 
bounty on domestic; 1894, 40 per cent ad valorem; 1897, 1.685 
cents; 1903, 1.348 cents on Cuban; 1913, 1 cent; 1921, 1.60 
cents; and in 1922, 1.76 cents on Cuban. 

Some people talk as if the tariff rate on sugar coming into 
the United States is high and that the proposed rate of $2.40 
on Cuban sugar would be high as tariffs go the world over. 
But it is not. In fact, many countries have a much higher 
tariff rate on sugar than the United States has ever had or pro- 
poses to have. 

Here are the tariff rates charged on 96 per cent raw sugar, the 
grade most generally imported, by a number of countries. The 
rates are in cents per pound, figured in our own currency, at 
exchange rates on September 1, 1928% 


Turkey 
SO TN > cco cncncnniannnunhannegmmmtansdiadaitemmaaibhiabamibinaiel 
Norway 
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65 
Rumania 2.914 
Finland 2. 
Uruguay 
Paraguay 
Argentina 


892 
. 722 
. 608 
. 462 
330 
270 
270 
189 
022 
000 
962 
816 
Sil 
770 

1. 7648 

It is too much to hope for, but if the sugar tariff and re- 
strictions could be made so complete that the continental 
United States would produce all our requirements in sugar 
it would be the best farm-relief measure we could pass for 
permanent relief, as the acreage planted to sugar beets would 
withdraw those acres from other crops and greatly reduce the 
surplus raised and would take care of the situation in a nor- 
mal way. 

Many people actually believe that the sugar beet is a delicate 
plant and will grow and thrive only in rare and limited sec- 
tions. Nothing is farther from the truth. In 19 States now 
we have about 800,000 acres planted to sugar beets. To pro- 
duce all the 6,000,000 tons of sugar used in the United States 
annually would require only about 4,800,000 acres of planting. 
James Wilson, noted Secretary of Agriculture, stated: 


We are justified in saying that the total area having soil and 
climate conditions adapted to the production of satisfactory sugar beets 
is at least 274,000,000 acres. 


About sixty times enough land to supply all our needs. 

And if America did produce all our needs in sugar, pros- 
perity would come to many States now crying for farm relief 
and the price of sugar to consumers could easily be less than 
it is now. 

We have heard a lot here about one beet-sugar company 
that has made money. Of all the beet-sugar companies in 
America only one has been pointed out as having made money. 
Surely if there are others they would have been pointed out 
by the defenders of Cuban interests. And that one company 
failed to earn more than half its regular dividends in two out 
of the last three years, 

That company has no factories nor interests in that part of 
Colorado which I have the honor to represent. 

Three other beet-sugar companies each have a single factory 
in my district. None of them are making money. None of 
them have paid dividends on their common stock for the past 
several years. None of them can pay the beet grower what he 
ought to have for his beets. 

Whether the owners of these factories make money or not 
may be incidental. Some seem to prefer to see the owners of 
Cuban factories make the money in preference to the owners 
of American beet-sugar factories. Some of the owners of Cuban 
interests live in the district of some of my friends here. Wall 
Street and New York financial papers seem to reflect the view- 
point of the Cuban interests. Cuban sugar stocks have been 
much traded in on Wall Street. 

While I think American factories should make money and 
have a preference over foreign factories, it is not of the owners 
I am chiefly concerned. 

It is the man who plants the sugar beet who is most in 
need of ample protection. Of course, the factory which makes 
the sugar must make money in order to pay the farmers who 
grow the beets. 

There are in this country about 100 beet-sugar factories 
owned and operated by about 27 different companies. These 
companies have something like $250,000,000 invested in the 
enterprise. 

Three factories owned by three different companies are 
located in the district I represent. They are located at Sugar 
City, Rocky Ford, and Swink, Colo. They furnish the lifeblood 
for the communities in which they operate, and they spread 
their benefits out ever a number of other counties from which 
they ship sugar beets. 

Here are some interesting figures of what this sugar industry 
amounts to in this one small section, with only three beet- 
sugar factories working: Farmers have planted to sugar beets 
about 31,365 acres. They harvest about 418,940 tons of beets. 
They sold them to the sugar factories and were paid last year 
about $2,631,600. In addition to that distribution among the 


Germany____ 
Irish Free Ste 
Venezuela 


Bulgaria 
Hungary 
United Kingdom (plus bounty)! 
Canada 
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1In addition to the import duty on sugar, Great Britain grants a 
bounty on sugar and molasses manufactured from beets grown in that 


country. The above rates are exclusive of excise, sales, and other 
internal taxes which are also applied to domestic sugar. 
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farmers the three sugar factories paid out for freight and 
supplies $1,504,000. Sugar made by these three factories last 
year amounted to 107,600,000 pounds. 

These sugar-beet factories are surrounded by thriving little 
communities, up-to-date little towns, and thousands of acres 
of sugar-beet farms. The sugar-beet crop pays the farmers 
millions of dollars a year. The farmers spend the money in 
the towns. The farmers keep the towns going. The towns- 
people buy much merchandise from the East. 

When you pay six or seven dollars for a sack of beet sugar 
every dollar, every cent of it goes into the pockets of home 
folks and Americans and is spread out over this broad land 
of ours. When you buy a sack of Cuban sugar most of your 
money goes into foreign lands and we rarely see it again. 

Give the beet sugar fair protection and the little beet-sugar 
communities now scattered throughout 19 States will prosper 
and thrive. 

And what is all this talk about? You would think it was 
about a dollar a pound from the noise that has been made. 

But as a matter of cold fact, the increase proposed is only 
64 cents on a 100-pound sack of sugar imported from Cuba. 
It may raise the price a trifle or it may not. It means nothing 
to the consumer worth talking about. It would help to stabilize 
the industry in our country. It might result in a little profit 
to the makers of sugar and the farmer-grower of beets in the 
United States. 

Taken from a standpoint of factory, labor, or -agriculture, 
no item in this tariff bill is more justified than the schedule 
on sugar. [Applause.] 

The Ways and Means Committee had pretty good evidence 
brought before it showing the need for this small increase in 
the sugar tariff. I would like to quote a few paragraphs from 
the hearings giving brief facts stated and the page in the hear- 
ings where found. Much of this is from the oral and written 
testimony of the Mountain States Beet Growers’ Marketing 
Association of Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming. 


Since 1914 the cost of raising beets has increased 67 per cent on beet 
machinery alone, while the increase in price of sugar in the same period 
has been only 7 per cent (p. 2924). 

The beet industry can not continue with the present tariff. The 
cost of growing beets in Colorado, according to the United States Tariff 
Commission, averaged for 3-year period, without interest on equip- 
ment or land, is $5.79. Including interest, the cost to the farmer is $7 
per ton We can not continue growing beets and selling them at cost 
(p. 2899). 

If we can not continue growing beets on the present basis what will 
happen? The American farmer produces a great surplus of wheat and 
some other agricultural commodities which must be sold abroad, often 
with difficulties and losses; and at the same time we import other agri- 
cultural commodities, of which cane sugar is by far the most important. 
To avoid these surpluses and diversify his crops, the farmer has planted 
each year approximately 800,000 acres to sugar beets, an integral part 
of a rotation system used on between 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 acres 
(p. 2938). 

Last year I did not plant beets. On my beet ground I planted corn 
and barley. That means the corn growers of Nebraska lost a market 
for 13,000 bushels of corn I raised; the railroads lost the freight on 
the corn I ordinarily buy from Nebraska; my beet equipment stood idle 
(p. 2902). 

Why are we not entitled to a price for sugar that will give us a 
living wage, so that instead of growing 1,000,000 tons a year and 
having 3,500,000 tons shipped in from Cuba and other places we can 
produce all our sugar? If this sugar must come in from Cuba and the 
Philippines why not bring in, also, machinery, furniture, clothing? 
Why not let some good, patriotic citizen take his money and go to Ger- 
many and manufacture steel implements and bring them in (pp. 2902- 
2903)? 

The issue is: There is between $600,000,000 and $700,000,000 worth 
of sugar market in the United States. Different groups are clamoring 
for this market. It is up to you men to determine who is entitled to it, 
who has the first right to this market. We are here pleading for the 
American beet raiser and the American producer (p. 2934). We say 
that the American market should be for Americag farmers. Why can 
we not have as much protection as the other fellow (p. 2903) ? 

If this particular industry had been put on an equality with other 
industries and let alone and not have been made the football of 
politics we would now be producing sufficient beet sugar to supply the 
people of the United States (p. 2920). 

I can not understand why everybody has always picked on sugar. It 
is to-day the cheapest food and has always been. If you had to pay 20 
cents for sugar it would be on a parity with steak at 10 cents a pound. 
Sugar is a concentrated food, but people want it for nothing. 

Sugar to-day is a dollar a hundred cheaper than when the tariff 
law was enacted in 1922. If it was right then an increase of a dollar 
is right now. (Proposal of the United States Beet Sugar Association 
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is for an increase of 64 cents per hundredweight, or 0.64 of a cent per 
pound in the present rate of 1.76 against Cuba.) 

The sugar-beet industry owes its existence to the solicitude of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the protective tariff. 
The existing rate of 1.76 cents on Cuban raws is inadequate to enable 
the domestic beet producer, paying American wages and maintaining 
American standards of living, to compete with cane sugar produced in 
the Tropics. Changes in money yalues have rendered the present rate 
still further inadequate. Inadequate protection prevents United States 
domestic sugar producers from advancing as rapidly as foreign cane 
countries (pp. 2938-2939). 

Our low tariff induces American capital to invest in sugar properties 
abroad. Europe through adequate sugar tariffs is practically self- 
supporting. The low United States sugar tariff and high European 
tariffs induce dumping and unfair competition in the United States 
(pp. 2940-2941). 

“The American farmer is in the process of building up a great home 
agricultural industry which at once improves the farmer's soil, enables 
him to diversify his crops, and tends to release the American people 
from dependence upon the foreigner for a major item in the national 
food supply.” (Quotation from President Coolidge, p. 2929.) We wish 
to call attention to the fact that development of the industry within 
the United States as a war measure is one of great importance. England, 
because of that, is developing the industry on the British Islands (p. 
2929). 

Under the participating contract with the beet-sugar factories the 
farmer obtains practically one-half of the money received from the 
sugar made from a ton of beets in payment therefor. The farmer 
would benefit by an increase in the sugar tariff, would get one-half 
of any increase in price due to the tariff (p. 2916). 


[Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CuLKIN]. : 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlenren of the 
House, I feel compelled to speak in behalf of the New York 
State farmer. The average resident of the country and a good 
many Members of the House can not visualize New York State 
in terms of agriculture. The reason for this is simple. The 
farmers of New York State, being largely of New England 
extraction, are not vocal. They do not clamor for special legis- 
lation. They have fought a losing fight in their chosen field 
without attempting to obtain gratuities or special legislation 
from this body. The average resident of the country, when he 


thinks of New York State, visualizes Wall Street; either that or 
his ears have been filled with the now stilled melody of The 
Sidewalks of New York. 

Only last week one of my Republican associates gave a state- 
ment to the press that farm relief was intended only for the 


farmers west of the Mississippi. This is a curious state of mind 
for any Representative to be in. For his information and the 
information of those similarly afflicted, I wish to advise the 
House that New York State has 192,133 farms, or 27,832 more 
than Kansas. It has only 24,782 less than the great agricultural 
State of Iowa. The total value of the New York farm acreage 
in 1925 was placed at $1,822,375,000. This is about two-thirds 
of the valuation of Kansas farms. It will interest the country 
to know that this area, which the average citizen of the Nation 
regards as the seat of the money power, produced in the year 
1925 crop values amounting to $432,762,284. During that year 
Kansas produced only slightly more than this, to wit, $575,- 
333,000. 

The dairy cattle of New York State, which number 2,288,000, 
are valued at $197,344,322. The milk produced and sold exceeds 
588,774,000 gallons. The cream produced exceeds 1,233,000 
gallons, while the butter made and sold is more than 16,432,777 
pounds, all of which sold in the last year for $183,342,000. The 
farmers of New York are a taciturn generation. If there is 
any reclamation to do they go down in their lean purses and do 
it themselves. They are distinct in this respect from the West, 
Middle West, and southern group who, when calamity falls or 
when crops fail, seek to recoup themselves out of the United 
States Treasury. The New York State farmers are on their 
own. They have never been very vocal about farm relief in 
any form. All that they ask is a place in the economic sun ona 
par with industry. 

DEMOCRATIC TARIFF BROUGHT DISASTER 


The Underwood tariff of 1920 placed them in competition with 
the farmers of Canada where living costs are lower. This 
disastrous tariff placed everything the farmer produced on the 
free list. It wrecked the farmer of the north country finan- 
cially. It required him to compete with his Canadian neighbor 
on an equal basis, although living is cheaper in Canada, taxes 
are lower, and the whole economic structure involves less dis- 
bursement and less overhead. The passage of the Fordney- 
McCumber Act, the Republican tariff measure of 1922, found the 
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New York State farmer prostrate. He was unable to pay his 
taxes; he was unable to educate his children in the higher 
branches of learning. The north country, rural New York, has 
from time immemorial been the source from which the metro- 
politan center has largely recruited its leaders in the profes- 
sions, in the arts, and in the field of finance. The northern 
New York farmer, true to the instincts of his New England 
forbears, believes in higher education for his worth-while child. 
Under the crushing influence of the Democratic tariff policy 
this boon was in a large part denied him. 

The Fordney-McCumber Act helped the situation materially. 
It placed a tariff, not sufficiently high it is true, upon the farm 
products coming over the border. It resulted in a definite 
abatement of some of the economic woes from which the farmers 
were suffering. But it was not sufficient. The present tariff 
bill more nearly does justice to the upstate farmer. The Ways 
and Means Committee has presented a bill which more nearly 
than any other legislation supplies economic aid to the farmer. 
The duty on the products of the farm and dairy are substan- 
tially increased where conditions make it necessary. The effect 
of this duty is to give the American farmer the American mar- 
ket. If there are any leopholes in it they can be closed by the 
operation of the flexible tariff. : 

I have submitted these schedules to the farmers and farm 
organizations of my district and they generally approve of them. 
Some of them, however, stand for the schedules as advanced by 
the National Co-Operative Milk Producers’ Association. I have 
no quarrel with the position of this association or its leaders. 
I think the technicians of the association presented its case 
very ably to the Ways and Means Committee. Their schedules 
are in the main just and proper and within the scope of proper 
farm relief. But legislation is more or less something of com- 
promise. 

I am confident that the proposed tariff will save the American 
market to the American farmer. This is corroborated by the 
Canadian producers. The press recently printed a dispatch from 
Toronto, Ontario, quoting Mr. J. A. McPeters, manager of the 
Toronto Creamery, as stating, “As far as milk and cream are 
concerned, the former rate was so high that little could be 
exported from Ontario. The export outlook is entirely de- 
pressing under the increased duty whereby the rate is doubled 
on milk and increased by 28 cents per gallon on cream.” This 
would seem effectually to put at ease the few who question the 
efficiency of the new rates. 

The gentleman from the Corn Belt who would limit agricul- 
tural relief to the States west of the Mississippi obviously does 
not know the agricultural status of New York. He does not 
know that the feed bill of New York State for feed grown out- 
side the State and shipped in averages about $85,000,000 per 
year. If he does know this, he is apt to say that the farmer 
who does not raise everything he uses on the farm is not a 
farmer but a manufacturer. He is like a storekeeper who abuses 
a good customer. Moreover, he does not realize that the New 
York State farmer is surrounded on all sides by manufacturing 
industries where the average wage paid the unskilled mill hand 
is $20 per week. The result is that the farmers are robbed of 
their farm hands. The lure of the city, movies, and the like 
is too strong to resist. 

Incidentally the net return to the average farmer in New 
York State, throwing into the scale the services. of his wife and 
family, is but $750 per year. Under these conditions he is 
effectually tied to the soil. His land has depreciated in value; 
there is no market for it. It is being abandoned or sold for 
taxes. His situation cries to Heaven for relief. My colleague 
from the West is out of bounds when he suggests shutting off 
the New York State farmer from legislative relief. May I say 
that the farmers of New York are more truly farmers in the 
original sense than those that till the soil, for long before the 
husbandman sowed the earth for profit, “ Men drove their ani- 
mals from place to place and lived on their milk.” I trust the 
gentleman from the West, in view of these facts, will modify 
his position on the matter and take the New York State farmer 
to his spacious bosom. If this is not done, there will be blood 
on the political moon, not only in New York but in all the great 
dairying States east of the Mississippi. 

PROMISES OF THE CAMPAIGN 

May I say in this connection that prior to election President 
Hoover and his multitudinous spokesmen throughout the country 
promised definite economic relief to the farming group East and 
West. They were told then that Candidate Hoover was a great 
economist who could lift them out of the slough of economic 
despond and give them their place in the sun. The people of 
my district believed that then, and they believe it now’ They 
realize, too, that Rome was not built in a day. They realize 
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that the rehabilitation of this basic industry is surely to be 
accomplished. But it will take a little time. The farmers of 
my district have confidence in the leadership of President 
Hoover. They are with him on the proposition that no quack 
remedies should be applied to this situation. They realize that 
with proper protection all along the line, with the elimination 
of foreign competition, whether this competition supplies the 
bona fide article or substitutes, that the day of their regenera- 
tion is at hand. I have no sympathy with a seheme of economic 
or legislative aid which believes that we should sacrifice agri- 
culture on the altar of foreign trade. We have done that long 
enough. It is interesting to note that Canada, whose feelings 
we are told we should conserve, has a preferential tariff in 
favor of Great Britain. This principle applies as well to 
industry. 

It developed in the House the other day that Czechoslovakia, 
which is flooding America with shoes which are on the free list 
and incidentally destroying the American manufacture of shoes 
and the workers in that field, has a duty on shoes of 15 per cent. 
In my judgment, there should be no sentiment about tariff. 
There is no economic sentiment elsewhere in the world; why 
should America be the pioneer in this field? Under the able 
leadership of President Hoover, who is better equipped to solve 
these problems than any man who has ever occupied the presi- 
dential chair, the situation is bright for the farmers of New 
York and the Nation. 

BILL FOR FARM RELIEF 

Promptly and within two weeks after Congress assembled the 

House passed H. R. 1. It has the following caption: 


To establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with 
other industries. 


This caption states the case. The bill itself carries an appro- 
priation of $500,000,000 for the purpose of carrying out the 
principles of the bill. The Republican majority in making this 
great sum available for farm relief has given positive evidence 
of its desire to aid the agricultural group. Except in times of 
national emergency no such sum has ever been appropriated for 
a given purpose. The Republican Party is keeping faith. 

The bill is sound from an economic standpoint. It contains 
no quack or indefensible remedies either from the standpoint of 
agriculture or the Nation as a whole. It creates a farm board 
whose function it is to promote the effective merchandising of 
agricultural products. It will control and stabilize the current 
of interstate and foreign commerce in the marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities and other food products. Its function is to 
minimize speculation and prevent inefficient distribution. Its 
function is to encourage the organization of producers into coop- 
eratives. Its function is to maintain advantageous domestic 
markets and to prevent unduly low prices for any commodity. 

This bill, with its appropriation of $500,000,000, is to encour- 
age the principles of collective bargaining through cooperatives. 
The basic trouble with the farmer in America is that he has 
never received but a small percentage of the returns from his 
product. The middleman or professional pyramids the price 
of what the farmer produces by his sweat and toil after dealing 
individually with the farmer and paying whatever he sees fit. 
This price has usually been less than actual costs of produc- 
tion. In the hearing before the Ways and Means Committee 
the representatives of the distributor complained that the farmer 
in the dairy field was not producing effectively. They stated, 
in substance, that in Denmark, by careful breeding, the average 
cow produced 10,000 pounds of milk per year, while here in 
America the average cow, although eating as much, produced 
only 5,000 pounds of milk per year. This is not news to the 
farmer, but the fact is that the farmer in my neck of the 
woods, owing to the low price received for his products, has 
in many cases been unable to improve his herd. This is true 
of any business or industry. Unless there is a profit in itg 
operation, expansion is out of the question. 

The function of H. R. 1 is to bring the farmer and pro- 
ducer closer together. It is my belief that unless the distributor 
pays a proper living price for dairy products, then the farm 
board, under this plan, will intervene and put the dairy pro- 
ducer directly in touch with the consumer. It has been stated 
on the floor of the House that the operation of this bill would 
result in greatly increased income to the producer and cheaper 
prices to the consumer. I believe this to be true. 

ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 


To carry out this program the farmer must be organized. It 
is interesting to note in the brief filed before the Ways and 
Means Committee by the National Co-Operative Milk Producers’ 
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Association that the Dairymen’s League Co-Operative Association 
of New York ranks first in membership among the coopera- 
tives in this field. It has 71,883 members. It ranks first in 
annual sales. These sales amount to $82,501,310. This outfit 
is fighting the battle of the dairy producers in New York State 
and has justly attained a position of commanding influence in 
that field not only in the State but in the Nation. Yet they 
have hardly touched the surface. Their membership is only 
71,883. I do not have the number of farmers outside the field 
of the Dairymen’s League, but there must be an equal number 
without their fold who are receiving the benefits of this or- 
ganization but are not cooperating. This would seem to be 
true on the basis of dairy products marketed in the State of 
New York. There are practically $75,000,000 of these products 
that are handled by independents or by people who are not 
affiliated with the Dairymen’s League or kindred organizations. 
This condition spells disaster even with the aid afforded by 
this bill and by the tariff. Presenting a united front to the dis- 
tributor and with the aid afforded by the Haugen bill, supple- 
mented by an adequate tariff, the solution will be easy. I urge 
all farmers to affiliate themselves with some cooperative. I 
urge the grange and county farm bureaus and similar organi- 
zations to make a vigorous effort to get all producers within 
the ranks of the cooperatives. 

It should be said in this connection that agriculture is not 
limited to dairying in New York State. It is much diversified, 
but every group has additional protection under the pending 
tariff bill. It is incumbent upon these groups to get together 
and organize. The benefit of the tariff and farm relief bills 
will apply alike to the raiser of poultry for the market as well 
as the man who is in the business of raising vegetables or 
fruit. All should organize effectively. 

The Haugen bill and the accompanying tariff legislation will 
fall short of its purpose if the dairy and other producers con- 
tinue to permit themselves to be dealt with piecemeal by the 
middleman. It was the Napoleonic conception to divide the 
enemy into two parts and destroy the separated units one at a 
time. The farmers are divided into 50,000 units. The farming 
group should take a leaf from the book of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Labor’s success illustrates the power of col- 
lective bargaining. Prior to their organization labor had no 
place in the economic sun. Today we see the results of a 


revolution which has been largely peaceable and evolutionary. 


Only last week I saw a statement that the building trades of 
New York City have gone on a 5-day week. They now work 
40 hours per week. The farmer continues to work as did his 
father and grandfather, 14 hours a day, 7 days a week, or 
approximately 90 hours a week. The mechanic gets $1.25 per 
hour, and the average farmer, with the work of his family 
thrown into the seale, gets about $2 per day for a 14-hour day. 
It is interesting to note that the American Federation of Labor 
favors giving the American farmer the American markets. Its 
president, Mr. Green, favors a high-protective tariff on all agri- 
cultural products except sugar. 

It is my belief that under the stress of modern conditions 
the farmer must surrender his individualism and join up with the 
cooperatives. There is plenty of good leadership in their own 
ranks. This leadership should be selected carefully. Men of 
vision, with adequate knowledge and a clear understanding of 
farm problems, should be selected. The demagogue, despite his 
powers of persuasion, is not in this group. The world is chang- 
ing, and organization is the keynote of the modern world. This 
is true of industry, politics, and trade-unions. Agricultural 
interests have lagged behind world progress in the matter of 
organization. It is the great weakness in rural life. It is 
the most important factor in agricultural prosperity. The 
Dairymen’s League, the grange, the Farm Bureau, and other 
agricultural bodies afford plenty of such leadership. If the 
farmer will follow such leadership into properly organized 
cooperatives, his economie problems are solved. Congress can 
not force them into cooperatives. Properly organized, with the 
American market protected, and the farm board with its abun- 
dant resources functioning properly, the farmer, East and West, 
will have a place in thé economic world on a par with industry. 

Assuming these things will come to pass, the outlook for the 
farmer is bright and promising. This is especially true when 
we have a man in the White House like Herbert Hoover, one 
whose leadership is sound and wholesome, whose sympathies are 
broad, and whose knowledge of the needs and requirements of 
agriculture is profound. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARNOLD]. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I know 
that a speech made on this pending bill at this time will not 
have any effect in changing votes on the floor of this House, 
but I feel that I owe it as a duty to myself and to my people 
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to say a few words in regard to this measure and to give you 
my reactions after having made somewhat of a careful study 
of the bill. 

This session of Congress was called pursuant to a promise 
made by Mr. Hoover during the campaign, that if he was 
elected President of the United States he would at once call 
a special session of Congress for the purpose of enacting some 
farm relief legislation and, as part of his scheme for farm 
relief, revise the tariff in the interest of agriculture. That 
promise was made during the heat of the last presidential 
campaign, when the Republican leaders saw the agricultural 
West slipping from them, and they evidently thought it was 
necessary to insure the success of the Republican Party at the 
polls, to make a pledge of that kind. 

The election results show the farmers of the country took 
Mr. Hoover at his word and, relying on the promise that ade- 
quate farm relief would be speedily enacted and that the tariff 
would be readjusted in the interest of agriculture, the people 
of the country commissioned this task to the Republican Party, 
placed the executive branch of the Government into its hands, 
and gave it a good, safe working majority in both Houses of 
our National Congress. We were called here for the avowed 
purpose of fulfilling that promise. I want to cooperate with the 
party in power in every way I possibly can in the fulfillment of 
that pledge and I will do so, in so far as they will permit it 
to be done. It is imperative for the good of the country that 
speedy and effective legislation be enacted. 

The House has passed a farm bill. I voted for it. At the 
time I stated on the floor of the House, and I now reiterate, 
it falls far short of that effective relief both parties in the recent 
campaign pledged to give agriculture. We were told it must be 
in that form to meet Executive approval, and while I disagreed 
as to its effectiveness, I wanted to throw no obstacles in the 
way. It was a start, and a start is better than nothing, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that we were powerless to enact legis- 
lation giving that effective measure of relief for agriculture 
both parties promised the farmers of the country in the last 
campaign. 

We now have before us a tariff bill as the second step pro- 
posed by the President in aid of agriculture. I am in full 
accord with the statement that the tariff should be readjusted 
in the interest of agriculture, The question before us to deter- 
mine is, Does this bill meet the test of the President’s promise 
of revision of the tariff in the interest of agriculture? 

It is impossible in the short time available for a discussion 
of the bill to go into details or discuss the bill in other than 
a general way. Unfortunately this bill does not meet the test. 
It is entirely out of line with that character of revision we 
were called here to consider. It is not a farm tariff bill. Far 
from it. It only adds to the difficulties confronting agriculture 
at present. It is indefensible so far as the agricultural interests 
are concerned. It is a piece of legislation prompted by the 
interests that have heretofore been the chief beneficiaries of 
special privilege through tariff legislation and for their special 
benefit. It places them in a more advantageous position in the 
economic world and the farmers of the country in a worse 
position than that which they now occupy. Its net result to 
the farmer will be increased prices for practically everything 
he has to buy without corresponding benefits in the way of 
increased prices for the things he has to sell. 

It is not a revision of the tariff in the interest of agriculture 
but a revision of the tariff in the interest of the manufacturers. 
Occasionally you will find some rates that will be of some 
benefit to some growers in some sections. The net results to 
agriculture generally are decidedly detrimental. It is net 
results that count. It is no advantage to a farmer if in gaining 
one dollar it costs him ten. [Applause.] 

I was somewhat amused at the statement made by my good 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Denison] on this floor just a few 
moments ago, in which he undertook to defend this tariff revi- 
sion as a revision in the interest of agriculture. He laid down 
as a premise the vast amount of importations of agricultural 
commodities which he says are coming into this country, and 
deduced therefrom and stated the effect of the tariff provisions 
in this bill will be to free the American producers of agricul- 
tural commodities from competition from abroad; therefore 
he says the farmers will be benefited. Now, gentlemen, he 
stated, I think, something like $1,200,000,000 worth of agricul- 
tural products were imported annually. <A truth half spoken 
may become very, very misleading. 

I asked my good friend when he was on the floor to tell us 
what those importations consisted of, that were coming into 
competition with the American farm products, and he said that 
he could not do it except to give the lump-sum amount. Most 
of you know that the great bulk of agricultural importations into 
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this country which make up that vast amount that he mentioned 
are not competing products. The great bulk of the agricultural 
importations into this country consist of tea, coffee, spices, rub- 
ber, silk, tobacco, nuts, certain drugs, and various other com- 
modities, such as fruits, bananas, fresh vegetables, and products 
of that kind; some which our farmers produce very little of, 
and many of which are not produced at all in this country and 
do not come into competition with our major crops. 

Now, gentlemen, I thought that we had reached the stage in 
the discussion of farm relief and tariff revision where every- 
body was practically agreed upon the proposition that the tariff 
does not benefit the producer of commodities of which we pro- 
duce a surplus. We heard the cry, away back there in 1920, 
when the agricultural depression had set in, when agriculture 
was on the toboggan and going down, down, down every day, 
every week, and every month, every year; we heard then the 
cry from our Republican friends that what was needed to 
restore agriculture was a protective tariff. The reins of Gov- 
ernment were handed over to our Republican friends, and they 
at once proceeded to write upon the statute book the emergency 
tariff law. 

But that did not stop the decline. Agricultural values and 
products kept moving downward and downward. Then we 
were told that it was not enough, that something more should 
be done by way of increasing the tariff duties on our agricul- 
tural products; and with that in view the present Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill was enacted in 1922. 

But did that stop the flood? No. Conditions in the agricul- 
tural sections of the country continued to grow worse, and they 
had reached such a stage that there was demoralization through- 
out the whole agricultural section of the country. In 1920 
and again in 1925 the Department of Commerce, whose head 
was then Mr. Hoover as Secretary, caused a survey to be made 
of the wealth of the Nation; and from 1920 to 1925 the reports 
put out by the Department of Commerce showed that the agri- 
cultural wealth of this Nation during that time had decreased 
$30,000,000,000, and during the same period of time our na- 
tional wealth had increased $80,000,000,000. 

Now, a billion is more than the human mind can grasp. 
Some idea of its magnitude may be gained when we consider 
that there has been but little over a billion minutes in all time 
since the birth of Christ. A billion dollars is a thousand mil- 
lions. Here we have agricultural wealth declining thirty thou- 
sand million dollars in value and during the same time the 
national wealth of the country increasing eighty thousand mil- 
lion dollars; and during all that time existing protective-tariff 
rates were in operation. 

Now what do you propose to do here? 
tain instances to raise tariff rates higher. 


You propose in cer- 

Gentlemen, let me 
say this to you: The proof is conclusive from recent history 
that a protective tariff does not materially benefit agriculture 
on those products of which we produce a surplus, and it is our 
surplus crops that are the principal source of the farmer’s diffi- 


culties to-day. 
wanting? 

To carry out the President’s plan and to do for agriculture 
what you promised in the last campaign would be done for agri- 
culture there must be a companion measure with tariff revision. 
But you are unwilling to give us that companion measure. 
You are unwilling, or your leaders are unwilling, to permit 
legislation to be written on the statute books which will place 
agriculture on an equal basis of opportunity with trade and 
industry. The farmers of the country were promised it in the 
campaign by both great political parties, The farmers of the 
country are entitled to it. And if you men who have control 
of legislation over on this side of the House will give to the 
agricultural interests of the country a companion measure that 
will take care of our surpluses and that will have the effect of 
giving agriculture a distinct American price above the world 
level, similar to that enjoyed by the manufacturing interests, 
I will join with you and help you write it on the statute books. 
[Applause.] But, gentlemen, I do not propose to join with you 
and help you write a law on the statute books which will work 
decidedly to the detriment of agriculture. [Applause.] 

I was somewhat impressed at the proceedings before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. I went over to that committee 
on a few occasions and sat in while they were having hearings 
on this bill. I was amazed at the selfishness displayed by the 
witnesses who appeared before that committee. Why, gentle- 
men, you had something over eleven hundred of them before 
you and three or four hundred more of them presented briefs, 
and every one of them who appeared before you was clamoring 
for special privileges for himself and for the benefit of his own 
industry and his own products. 

Tariff revision in the interest of agriculture necessitates 
reductions in existing rates on some of the things the farmer 


Why do a thing that has been tried and found 
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has to buy as well as giving him a rate on some commodities 
he produces to protect him from competition from abroad. Ex- 
orbitant 1ates, amounting practically to embargo rates, on many 
of the things the farmer must buy for use on the farm and 
in his home were not reduced, as the farmers had the right to 
expect from campaign pledges on tariff revision. On the con- 
trary, favored special interests sought higher and more exorbi- 
tant rates for their output, which generally was granted. It 
seems that when tariff revision is to be undertaken by Congress 
it is considered by the favored interests as a special invitation 
to demand and exact greater favors. They dictate the rates 
that go into the making of tariff revision, and as a result rates 
are revised upward instead of downward. I do not censure 
these men who appear and demand higher duties on their 
products. They naturally want all they can get. They feel 
they are entitled to something in return for liberal campaign 
contributions, and it is immaterial to them that the consuming 
public bears the burden by way of increased prices. 

These tariff beneficiaries want to occupy the favored position 
of buying their raw products and food supplies as cheaply as 
possible, and of selling their output as high as possible. So 
long as they can buy their raw products and food supplies on a 
world market basis, and sell their output on an American market 
basis, artificially raised above the world market by high tariff 
schedules, they occupy a position of economic advantage that 
is bound to add to their prosperity. They strenuously object to 
an equal degree of protection on the raw products they must buy 
and the food supplies they consume. They full well know that 
equal protection to all would destroy the special advantages 
they covet. Equal rights to all alike is equivalent to special 
privilege to none, the very thing they do not want. 

After the hearings were concluded, the Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee went into seclusion to 
formulate the bill. The Democratic members of the committee 
were exciuded from any participation. When we consider that 
the States of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, and one other State have a majority of 
the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Rules Committee, and that a majority controls the 
action of a committee, and when we further consider the posi- 
tion of these States in the industrial field in this country, do 
you wonder how the farmers of the West and South come into 
the picture of a tariff revision? 

The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
determine the rates in the bill and the Republican members 
of the Rules Committee the manner of considering the bill 
on the floor of the House, and if any and by whom amendments 
may be offered and the nature of the amendments. Considera- 
tion of rates by the membership of the House is foreclosed, 
except that as the majority members of these committees are 
willing you consider. 

This present bill in some instances raises the tariff on certain 
farm products. If duties under the present law did not have 
the effect of increasing prices above the world level, you might 
pyramid those rates and yet it would have no effect on the 
price of such farm commodities. Something like a thousand 
changes have been made by this bill, all upward with but few 
exceptions, and the exceptions are wholly immaterial. Less than 
a hundred apply to agricultural products, and the greater num- 
ber by far wholly ineffective in aiding the farmer 

SUGAR 


Sugar is a necessity of life. Everybody uses it. We could 
not get along without it. It is conservatively estimated that the 
increased duty on sugar in this bill will cost the consumers of 
the country from $120,000,000 to $240,000,000 annually, and the 
American farmer will pay about one-third of that. 

The Great Western Sugar Co., which produces about one-half 
the sugar produced in this country, urged this increase, as they 
claimed, for the benefit of sugar-beet and sugar-cane growers 
of the country. The record discloses that the yearly return and 
appreciation of this company during the 24 years of its exist- 
ence has averaged 43.43 per cent annually. Why should the 
sugar users of the country be taxed by way of increased prices 
for sugar to contribute to such enormous profits? The American 
Farm Bureau Federation, after a thorough investigation of the 
tariff on siigar in the existing law, said sugar users of the 
country paid about $192,000,000 a year more than they other- 
wise would pay. Why add to this burden by further increasing 
the rate as this bill does? 

IRON AND STEEL 


Pig iron, from which iron and steel products are made, used 
in various forms in building construction and on the farm, in 
the shop, and in the home, had been raised 50 per cent under 
the flexible provisions of the present tariff law by President 
Coolidge about the same time he vetoed the former McNary- 
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‘Haugen farm bill. This bill fixes the duty at the advanced rate. 
A flexible provision is carried in this bill, under which the Presi- 
* dent can again raise the advanced rate fixed in the bill 50 per 
cent more. The Steel Trust had reached down into the pockets 
of the consumers of iron and steel products and taken millions 
through this special privilege. Many millions more nray be 
filched from the American consumers under this bill for the 
benefit of the steel interests by this delegation of taxing power. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


If there is one industry in America that should be fostered, it 
is the industry of home building. The home is the corner stone 
of our great American Nation. Home ownership begets the spirit 
of congenial, happy family life, produces better citizenship and 
a more profound and intense love for country and its institu- 
tions. Instead of the home builder being protected against 
exorbitant prices for his building material, the timber magnates 
are given the protection of higher prices by new and higher 
tariff rates, which will materially add to the cost of home 
building. 

Shingles, brick, cement, maple and birch lumber and logs, 
asbestos shingles, and many other building materials hereto- 
fore on the free list have been transferred to the protected list 
and given substantial rates which will materially increase the 
cost of home building. Cedar posts for fencing the farm for 
the first time go on the protected list, but great care was taken 
that the railroad, telegraph, and telephone companies should 
not be burdened by tariff duties on ties, telegraph and telephone 
poles, as these are specifically exempted from the operation of 
tariff duties. Many rates now existing on other building ma- 
terials were substantially increased, and in no instance, so far 
as I have been able to find, were building materials relieved 
from the high rates in existing law. 

We might go through the bill and enumerate hundreds of 
other articles in common use on which new rates were provided 
or existing rates increased materially, all adding to the costs of 
these necessities and increasing the ever-mounting cost of living. 
The interests profiting by these high tariff rates have refused, 
and do now refuse, to join in placing upon the statute books 
companion legislation necessary to make the tariff really effec- 
tive on farm surplus products, 

I do not quarrel with business because it is big. We are living 
in a day of big things. I do, however, most strenuously object 


to private monopoly, lurking in the shelter of a practically in- 
surmountable tariff wall, mulcting the consuming public through 
unwarranted high prices to satisfy their own avarice and greed. 
I like to see them prosper, but not through ill-gotten gains at 
the expense of other interests equally deserving our solicitude. 
There is opportunity in this country for a well-rounded pros- 


perity in which all may share. Let us see to it that all are 
given an equal opportunity ; that none are specially favored and 
none seriously handicapped through unequal and unjust legis- 
lation. 

It is decidedly to the interest of the farmers of the country 
to have foreign markets for our surplus crops. Tariff barriers 
operate to restrict trade with other countries, and in some 
instances our rates are so high that they are prohibitive of 
foreign trade. European countries that have been our best 
customers for our agricultural products in the past, rather 
than scale our ever-mounting tariff wall with their products 
have been establishing trade relations with other agricultural 
nations, and, as a result, we do not have the outlet we otherwise 
would have. They want to exchange their products for ours. 
Our high tariffs are restrictive—quite often insurmountable. 
Naturally, they turn elsewhere, where they are not restricted 
or barred by tariff barriers. Agriculture, by reason of our 
surplus, which must be disposed of abroad, is the worst sufferer 
by this policy of isolation. 

Of the whole number that appeared before your committee 
not a single voice was raised in the interest of the consumers 
of the country. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, if we are to have prosperity in this country, 
we should have a well-rounded prosperity. I want to see 
all interests prosper. We are all interested in that, but when 
you present to us legislation that will increase the disparity 
between agriculture and industry then I think it is time to eall 
a halt. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Now, gentlemen, I want to pursue this line 
of thought just a little farther. I think the time has come 
in this great American Nation of ours when the consumers of 
the country ought to be given some consideration, but by this 
bill you have not given one of them any consideration. 


Mr. Chairman, 1 yield the gentleman 10 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman maintain 
that the dairy interests which ask for a higher tariff on dairy 
products are selfish interests? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I do not mean to say they are any more 
selfish than other interests. I am aware of the fact that a 
tariff would help the dairy interests in some sections of the 
country. 

A tariff will help other agricultural interests in this country 
if it is properly applied and if it is not loaded on the other 
side so that the balance is against them. I am not so sure but 
what your little dairymen, who constitute a part of the great 
body of consumers in this country, will be the losers by this 
bill rather than the gainers by way of higher prices they will 
have to pay for the things they must buy. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for 
another brief question? 

Mr. ARNOLD. For a short question; yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I do not represent a dairy dis- 
trict but an industrial district. The gentleman must realize 
that when American workmen are working and not walking the 
streets, because they have protection against cheap foreign- 
paid labor, they are in a position to purchase the products of the 
farmer about whom the Democrats are talking all the time. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Who wants to put the workers of the country 
out on the streets? That is the trouble with some of you Repub- 
licans. You frequently misrepresent the Democratic position on 
the tariff. [Applause.] The gentleman knows that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I do not want to divert the 
gentleman, because he is making a very fine speech. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. What is the Democratic position 
on the tariff? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Let me tell you what the Democratic position 
is, and my good friend WILLIAMS, who lives in southern Illinois, 
a neighbor of mine, has been in Congress all these many years 
and yet does not seem to know what the Democratic position is 
on the tariff. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I will confess I do not. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I give his constituents credit for sending a 
man to Congress who knows about those things, and I am sure 
the gentleman is well informed. [Applause.] Why, Tom, read 
the Democratic platforms for years back. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Up until this year they have 
been for a low tariff. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Read the Democratic platform of the last 
campaign and you will find that the position of the Democratic 
Party is for a competitive tariff, a tariff that is based on the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, with 
a nonpartisan fact-finding commission to gather facts on which 
to base action, [Applause.] If you will use that yardstick in 
tariff revision, you will not have workers out walking the 
streets ; they will be employed at good wages. American capital 
will be treated fairly and fare well, and the consumers wiil 
prosper along with the others. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. In applying that principle would you 
apply it to agriculture alone or would you apply it to every 
industry, including agriculture, where the conditions of which 
the gentleman has just spoken do not exist? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I would apply it to every industry as well as 
agriculture. I would show no favoritism to agriculture, neither 
would I show favoritism to the manufacturers of the country 
who have been so favored during all these years under exorbi- 
tant tariffs. That is my position in the matter. [Applause.] 
I think that is the Democratic position in the matter. Why, 
gentlemen, the Democratic Party is not a free-trade party, and 
you know it. You might get by with that kind of talk in some 
parts where people do not have an opportunity to study those 
things and know about them, but you can not get by with it in 
the House of Representatives or with well-informed people any- 
where. 

Mr. MICHENER,. Will the gentleman yield for another short 
question? 

Mr. ARNOLD. For a short question, yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Which philosophy is the philosophy of the 
Democratic Party, the philosophy advocated by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr, GARNER] or the philosophy vouched for by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hu tr]? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I am not responsible for any man’s phi- 
losophy. I do not know just exactly how far they would go, but 
from the expressions I have heard from these men on the floor 
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of the House and from interviews with them I have seen printed | 
in the public press I would say to the gentleman that both of 
those gentlemen favor a fair, competitive tariff. Neither of them 
favors, and neither do I favor, a tariff that shows favoritism 
to some of the people and that is detrimental to others. 

We must have well-balanced prosperity in this country, gen- 
tlemen. This is absolutely necessary. What will it gain us asa 
nation if in some sections we have prosperity and in other sec- 
tions we have not? Let me say to you, gentlemen, that the great 
backbone of the American Nation, the stability of the American 
Nation, is found in the homes and among the people of common 
mens, the common rank and file, the masses of the people, as we 
sometimes say. [Applause.] 

I believe in that old Jeffersonian Democracy of equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none. [Applause.] And, gentle- 
men, if you had applied this philosophy in the drafting of this 
tariff bill, you would find much less favoritism and much more | 
justice in the bill. You would have a bill that would be in 
the interest of all, from the top to the bottom, and not in the 
special interest of a favored few. 

Republican Members here have sought to embarrass Demo- 
crats during this debate by asking them if they favorably re- 
plied to the telegram sent out by Chairman Raskob in regard 
to the tariff speech of Governor Smith at Louisville. I want 


to say to you, gentlemen, I am one of those who gave my ap 
proval to that method of tariff revision, and if we would use 
that method in revising our tariff, the country would be much 
better off, prosperity neither sectional nor spotted, but general, 
and agriculture would not be in the slump it now is and has 
[Applause. ] 

The time’ of the gentleman from Illinois 


been in during these recent years. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, Fis]. 

Mr. FISH. 
I was very much interested in listening to the colloquy between | 
the two gentlemen from Tllinois as to the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic Party on the tariff. It seems to me that every time we 
hear a Democrat speak on the tariff he has his own special | 
views as to what the tariff should be. They may differ any- 
where from the kind of tariff advocated by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] to the kind of tariff advocated by the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], but all 
along the line each one presents some new feature as the Demo- 
eratie attitude. 

Let me say that the Republican Party has just one viewpoint, | 
and that is to protect American labor and American industry, 
not through a competitive tariff but through a tariff that 
actually protects. 

There is nothing new in a tariff bill. The second bill passed 
by the United States Congress in 1789 and approved by George 
Washington on July 4, 1789, was a tariff bill, and ever since 
then different parties as they came along have advocated more | 
or less the same principles, and it was not until about 1824 
that Henry Clay in the House of Representatives established 
once and for all the protective system, then called the American 
system, which aimed to protect and conserve the home market | 
for the American producer. 

For the benefit of both Democrats and Republicans I am 
taking the liberty of inserting a brief extract from a speech 
of Henry Clay in favor of a protective tariff delivered in the 
House of Representatives on March 30, 1824, which has never | 
been improved on and has constituted the Republican tariff 
doctrine for the past 70 years: 


* * * It is most desirable that there should be both a home and 
foreign market, But, with respect to their relative superiority, I can 
not entertain a doubt. The home market is first in order and para- 
mount in importance. The object of the bill under consideration is to 
create this home market and to lay the foundations of a genuine Amer- 
ican policy. It is opposed; and it is incumbent upon the partisans of 
the foreign policy—terms which I shall use without any invidious 
intent—to demonstrate that the foreign market is an adequate vent 
for the surplus produce of our labor. First, foreign nations can not, if | 
they would, take our surplus produce. If the source of supply, no 
matter of what, increases in a greater ratio than the demand for that 
supply, a glut of the market is inevitable, even if we suppose both to 
remain perfectly unobstructed. * * * 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | 


Ever since then this has been the consistent attitude of the 
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| was slighted, and ignored 


| protecting the home market. 


| cent of their products in their own home market. 


| standard of wages 





Republican Party and we claim that since Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration the prosperity of this Nation has been built up because 
the Republican Party has hewed to the line to protect American 
labor and American industry and to conserve the home markets 
from ruinous competition with the low-paid labor in foreign 
countries, 
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Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman 
claim that the Republican Party should have credit for the 
general condition of unemployment that now exists in the 
United States? 

Mr. FISH. Let me say to the gentleman that the American 
wage earner is better paid, better housed, better clothed, better 
employed, and more contented to-day than at any time in the 
history of our country. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman 
contend or want us to infer that the general employment condi- 


Will the 


| tions to-day in the United States are very satisfactory? 


Mr. FISH. I am not attempting to infer but am trying to 
state as emphatically as I can, without fear of contradiction, 


| that the general situation as far as employment is concerned is 


highly satisfactory. 

No tariff bill has ever been perfect, and no tariff bill will ever 
be perfect and satisfy all the divergent industrial and commer- 
cial interests in the United States. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House gave full opportunity to everyone to appear 
before them, Republican or Democrat, exporter or importer, 
producer or manufacturer, and let me say to the gentleman who 
last spoke that any number of representatives of agriculture 
appeared before the committee and, in a great many insiances, 
their requests. were complied with. The proposed increase in 
the duty on cream from 20 cents to 48 cents a gallon and from 


| 24% to 5 cents on milk will benefit the dairymen of New York 


State, which ranks second to Wisconsin in dairy products, and 
yet the gentleman seems very much alarmed that agriculture 
in this bill. Such statements are 
mere political propaganda because the pending tariff bill pro- 


| vides the largest degree of protection to agricultural products 
| of any tariff measure ever presented to Congress, and justly so 
| in accordance with the promises of both parties in the recent 


presidential campaign. Of course, the gentleman is quite right, 
however, when he says that this tariff bill does not take care of 
such crops as wheat, corn, and cotton, of which we have a sur- 
plus, and no tariff bill will, because what we aim to do by a 
tariff bill is to protect our home market, and we can not force 
other countries to take our surplus, and whenever our surplus 


| is too much, as it is in wheat to-day, the European and foreign 


markets are unable to absorb it, and this would be the case 
just the same if our tariff rates were high or low. 

That principle was laid down by Henry Clay—the principle of 
It is just the reverse of the Eng- 
They export 90 per cent and only absorb 10 per 
We consume 
in this country 90 per cent of our home product and export 10 
per cent. The question is simply whether you prefer to conserve 


lish attitude. 


| the home market and protect American wage earners or let 


the products of low-paid foreign labor destroy the home market 
for the American producer. 

I want to congratulate the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee for submitting to the House a new tariff bill which 
was judiciously drawn up after long and careful investigation, 


| and that compares favorably with any former tariff legislation 


ever presented to Congress. The duties proposed in the Hawley 
bill are nothing more than necessary adjustments to meet chang- 
ing conditions, particularly in agriculture, and do not amount to 
a general revision of the tariff. The main purpose of the bill is 


| to continue the high degree of prosperity in the United States by 


providing employment for our people and maintaining the high 


and of living conditions throughout the 
Nation. 


And yet I know from my experience in the House of Repre- 


| sentatives that this will not be the final ferm of the tariff bill. 


I do not take these debates seriously, and I hope no one else 
does. We know that the bill must go to the Senate, and when 
it comes back we may not recognize our own child. [Laughter.] 

I want to take this opportunity, while speaking on the prin- 
ciples of the protective system and tariff making and on this 
limited tariff bill, to ask the special consideration of Members 
of the House to the duty that was placed on brick by the Ways 
and Means Committee, taking it from the free list and putting 
on a ‘duty of $1.25 a thousand. There has been an inclination 
in the House to make an attack on the proposed duties on build- 
ing material. I want to point out that there is a distinction 
between other building material and that of brick. 

The Hudson River district, together with those portions of 
New Jersey and Connecticut within a radius of 100 miles from 
New York City, produce one-fifth of all the common brick made 
in the United States. 
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We in New York are faced with a serious situation through 
the importation in ballast of vast quantities of Belgium brick. 
Last year 100,000,000 bricks were brought in from Belgium to 
the port of New York. The pay roll for labor making brick in 
Belgium is one-quarter of that paid in New York State or 
another State in the Union, and we will be unable to continue 
to compete unless we have adequate protection. 

One dollar and twenty-five cents a thousand is not sufficient. 
We hope that by being placed in the dutiable class we will be 
afforded an opportunity to go before the Tariff Commission and 
strictly on the merits get further tariff protection. 

What I want to call your attention to is the fact that brick 
is not used very much in farmers’ houses. The proposed duty 
of $1.25 on brick will not increase by one cent the cost of brick a 
hundred miles west of Albany. It is not ample to adequately 
protect the brick industry in the vicinity of New York, where we 
have 10,000 men employed, because Belgian brick is brought to 
this country practically as ballast for the ships and can be pro- 
duced at $4 a thousand as against $10 and upward in the 
United States. If Belgian ships can bring bricks in ballast to 
New York City, they can bring them to Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
or New Orleans, or any other seaboard city in the United States 
and will probably do so unless given adequate protection in this 
bill. 

Furthermore, let me call attention to the fact that this great 
brick industry in the United States has a thousand factories 
and $300,000,000 invested in plants and machinery. It also uses 
a vast amount of coal and oil produced by American labor. 
I am willing to admit that you would have a good argument 

gainst this duty of $1.25 on brick if it raised the cost of brick 
to any of your constituents in the Middle West or in the farm 
sections of the country, because it has been proclaimed by the 
Republicans that this tariff bill was designed primarily to heip 
agriculture. The proposed duty on brick will not affect the 
price of brick a hundred miles west of Albany, and if it did, 
you would have good reason for voting against such a duty. 

But it is not in the same category as shingles or lumber or 
possibly cement. I would vote for a duty on cement, although 
I have none in my district, but there is even a distinction 
between brick and cement because the farmer does use some 
cement about his premises, in his barns and silos. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. MANLOVE. These men who are producing brick are 
eating our vegetables—our strawberries are reaching the New 
York market to-day. 

Mr. FISH. Certainly; and New York will always be a good 
market for western products. When the issue comes up in the 
Republican caucus I hope the Republican Members who are 
opposed to an increase on building material will remember 
that the increase proposed by the Ways and Means Committee 
on brick will not affect the price of brick in any of their dis- 
tricts outside of New York, and possibly New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, due to the excessive cost of transportation inland and 
the impossibility of meeting the keen local competition. 

If this competition of Belgian brick is permitted to continue, 
it will reach each coast city in the United States and jeopardize 
our entire brick industry. 

There is another matter I desire to speak about, and do so 
reluctantly. A representative of the State Department, a man 
whom I have known for 20 years and for whom I have a high 
personal regard, thought it was his duty to go up to Montreal, 
Canada, some two or three weeks ago and make a speech 
before the Canadian Club of Montreal, in which he asked for 
assurances from his audience that Canada would favor the 
St. Lawrence ship canal project, and in return holding out 
vague promises that the Congress of the United States would 
not levy duty on the agricultural products of Canada that 
compete with the agricultural products of the United States. 

I do not want to inject the merits or demerits of the St. 
Lawrence Canal project into this debate. It has nothing to do 
with it. But it seems to me that this kind of horse-trading argu- 
ment coming from our State Department is highly improper, and 
that is the reason why I am now registering a public protest. 
The Ways and Means Committee evidently ignored the speech 
or knew nothing about it, because they proceeded to report out 
a bill that does levy duties on practically all the agricultural 
products that come from Canada, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. 


I think the gentleman is unjustly criticizing 
his friend for making that speech, because that is characteristic 


of the Republican way of making up a tariff bill. It is a kind 
of horse-trading transaction, and that is the reason you have 
not yet gotten together. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FISH. I am making the statement simply to have it in 
the Recorp. I do not propose to follow it up any further, Nor 
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am I seeking an investigation of the State Department. I 
shall take the time to read into the ConcressionaL ReEcorp just 
exactly what this representative of the State Department said 
so that people who are interested can read it and make up 
their own minds. I want to be both accurate and fair in my 
statement because the gentleman who made the remarks is a 
man for whom I have the utmost respect. 

The following is an extract from a speech of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Wiliam R. Castle, jr., before the Canadian Club 
at Montreal, April 29, 1929: 


It is true that the development of the St. Lawrence must take a 
long time but if it can really be foreseen, the farmers will be more 
willing to struggle along. This is the reason, and the only reason as 
I see it, why the two matters, tariffs and better access to foreign 
markets, are connected. The St. Lawrence development seems to me the 
better method because it will help the Canadian farmers just as it 
helps the American. It is cooperation for the benefit of both instead 
of legislation for the benefit of one group. Certain it is that reasonable 
assurance of the development of this project will destroy the strongest 
argument for an increase of the American tariff on Canadian products 
directly competing with the products of American farms. 


Mr. Chairman, if our State Department is going into friendly 
foreign countries and lead them to believe that it has sufficient 
influence and power to persuade the Congress of the United 
States not to levy duties on Canadian products, we are bound 
to have all kinds of misunderstandings with our friendly 
neighbors. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. No; I will not yield because I do not want to 
get into a discussion of the merits or demerits of the St 
Lawrence canal project at this time. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FISH. For one question. 

Mr. MAPES. Would the gentleman have the same objection 
to the speech of his friend if he had favored the New York 
all-American canal project instead of the St. Lawrence River 
canal project? 

Mr. FISH. Oh, yes; just as much. I think it is a novel 
and extraordinary method for the State Department to use that 
kind of propaganda in connection with American tariff legisla- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HAstiNnas]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, this bill is to be known as 
“the tariff act of 1929.” Unfortunately many of the people of 
the country do not fully understand just what a tariff is. A 
tariff is a duty or a tax levied on imports into our country. 
It is a tax that the consumer ultimately has to pay, because it 
is added to the increased cost of the goods which he purchases. 
Of course, if no merchandise or other products are imported 
into the country no tax is collected. 

ARGUMENTS FAVORING TARIFF REVIEWED 


It was once a favorite argument that the foreigners paid the 
tax, and many people throughout the country were deceived 
by the ingenious arguments advanced in support of that theory. 
Of course, no one any longer advances such a theory and we 
wonder that anyone could ever have been deceived by it. 

The next argument is that the tariff is for the benefit of the 
laboring man, and much stress is laid upon the difference be- 
tween wages at home and abroad, and this theory is played 
overtime for the benefit of the manufacturer, 

Statistics show that the laboring man gets a very small per 
cent increase in wages because of the advanced prices and that 
the manufacturer is by far the greater beneficiary. 

The Associated Press, in March, 1929, carried the following 
statement: 

The Treasury expects the March 15 income-tax returns to show thot 
at least 14,000 persons in the United States are worth a million dollars 
or more, The figure was arrived at from a study by Joseph S. McCoy, 
chief actuary. 


And in another news item of March 29 the Associated Press 
carried the following: 

Approximately 300 citizens of the United States paid taxes on 
incomes of a million dollars and over for the year 1928. 


None of these, of course, were of the laboring class. Most 
of them gained their very great wealth by reason of special- 
privilege legislation, such as the tariff. In contrast with these 
enormous incomes the average income of the farmer is $717, 
and $630 of this is deducted for the living expenses of himself 
and family, leaving the remainder of $87 for the education of 
his children, recreation, and other family expenses. 

In a recent issue of a Washington paper an assistant librarian 
insisted that her salary of $1,644 per annum was $47 less than 
her necessary living expenses. The average wages of clerical 
and industrial workers in the East is given at $1,415, They 
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work 8 hours each day. The farmer works on an average of 12 
hours each day and his income includes the services of all the 
members of his family. 

The truth is the manufacturer gets the major benefit from 
special-privilege legislation and reluctantly gives the smallest 
percentage of the profits wrung from him by the urgent demands 
of the laboring man assisted by union-labor organizations. This 
is illustrated by the sugar-beet producers in the Western States. 
The testimony shows that the cheapest kind of Mexican, Japa- 
nese, and Russian labor, and the labor of children, are used in 
beet cultivation, yet when a raise in tariff is asked the argu- 
ment is used that it is for the benefit of the laboring man. 

It was argued that the tariff does not raise the price to the 
consumer. All sorts of specious arguments are used and figures 
juggled in an attempt to deceive the public. The complete an- 
swer to this argument is, however, if the tariff does not permit 
the manufacturer to raise the price of his goods to the consumer, 
why does he want an increase in tariff duties? No one can sat- 
isfactorily answer this question without admitting that it is 
for the purpose of enabling the manufacturer to advance the 
price of his goods, and the consumer, of course, means every 
purchaser of goods upon which there is a tariff duty, and 
includes the great mass of the people of our country—the 
farmer, the laboring man, the small business man, the profes- 
sional man, and, in fact, every citizen of the Nation contributes 
to the beneficiaries of special-privilege legislation. 

I have never cast a partisan vote on a legislative question 
since I came to Congress. I am not here to fight sham battles, 
but to render constructive service. In reaching a decision upon 
any question coming up in Congress for consideration I remind 
myself that I am representing a congressional district and, in 
part, a great State, and I ask myself how the solution of this 
question will affect the people whom I have been privileged to 
represent, and without thought of party advantage I use my 
best judgment in casting my vote as I believe it is for the best 
interests of those whom I represent. [Applause.] 

CONGRESS CONVENED TO ENACT FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


This Congress was convened in extra session for the avowed 
purpose of enacting farm relief legislation. It was urged that 
this was to be accomplished through a series of bills. One was 


to create a farm board to assist the farmer in marketing his 


crops to enable him to secure a better price, and that bill has 
passed the House and the Senate and is now in conference. The 
second method of relief was to be through a “ limited revision ” 
of the tariff. Others soften the expression by using the word 
“readjustment.” of the tariff. 

This bill proposes the highest rates of any that was ever intro- 
duced. If this bill is a “limited revision,” it is in the sense that 
the sky is the limit. [Applause.] 

PARTY PLEDGES QUOTED 

We heard much during the campaign of how the tariff would 
benefit the farmers of the country. Glittering generalities were 
always used. The platforms of both parties, however, favored 
placing agriculture on an “ equality with industry.” 

The Republican platform said: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enactment 
of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America on a 
basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its prosperity 
and success. 


Mr. Hoover, in his speech of acceptance, in commenting upon 
the platform, said: 


Its object is to give equality of opportunity to the farmer. 


And the Democratic platform contained the following state- 
ment: 


Therefore we pledge that in its tariff policy the Democratic Party 
will insist upon equality of treatment between agriculture and other 
industries. 


In his message to this Congress, President Hoover said: 


I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two pledges 
given in the last election—farm relief and limited changes in the tariff. 


Mark the use of the word “ limited.” 

And, quoting further from the message: 

The general result has been that our agricultural industry has not 
kept pace in prosperity or standards of living with other lines of 
industry. 


With these platform pledges and declarations of the President 
I find myself in entire agreement. I favor and would support a 
well-balanced, moderate tariff bill which would produce revenue 
and at the same time protect the home market against competi- 
tion of foreign goods produced by cheap labor. The bill should 
not be sectional nor discriminatory and the duties should not be 
prohibitive, amounting to an embargo in the interest of monopo- 
lies, and should be so drawn that the lowest duties are imposed 
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on the articles necessary to be purchased by the great mass of 
the consuming public. [Applause.] 


HOW WILL THIS BILL AID THE FARMER? 


There are two ways to help the farmer. First, you must 
either assist him to secure a better price for the products he 
raises, or second, lower the cost of the necessities he must buy, 
so as to increase the exchange value or purchasing power of the 
commodities he produces. This bill does neither, as I will at- 
tempt to show. 

Now, let us examine this bill with a view of finding out its 
benefits to the farmer and the small consumer. Everyone con- 
cedes that the farmer is depressed. That he has lost in the 
depreciation of farm lands and in the value of farm products 
approximately $30,000,000,000 must be conceded. That more 
farm lands are being sold for taxes than ever befere in the 
history of the country the records verify. No one disputes that 
business failures and bankruptcies have been very large in the 
agricultural States, and that the very great number of bank 
failures in the Middle West are the result of the depressed con- 
dition of agriculture. 

Everyone recognizes the hazards of the farmer, which includes 
weather conditions in the spring when he is busy preparing his 
ground for the planting of crops subsequent droughts, and the 
appearance of pests and insects of all kinds which either de- 
stroy or reduce the crop yield. 

Since the debate has opened upon this bill in the House 
nearly all the time consumed in the argument has been on the 
increases in the duties on manufactured products, which in- 
creases the burden instead of lightening the load of the farmer. 
In other words, it increases the price of the necessities which 
the farmer must buy. 


TARIFF INEFFECTIVE ON MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS 


Let us examine the major agricultural products—wheat, corn, 
and cotton. Does this bill aid those products? You can not 
better the farmer’s condition by making a gesture of penny 
protection dropped into one pocket, which is not effective, and 
at the same time through special-privilege legislation for the 
manufacturing class, filech from him ten times as much addi- 
tional for the necessities which he must pay. 

The duties you place upon wheat and corn are ineffective 
because, as to these two crops and as to cotton, we regularly 
raise an exportable surplus and we are seeking foreign markets 
for these products, whereas a tariff is a duty or tax imposed 
upon those products imported into this country. 

TARIFF DOES NOT MATERIALLY AFFECT PRICE OF WHEAT 


Take wheat as an example: The tariff placed upon wheat in 
the pending bill is 42 cents per bushel. That is the present 
tariff rate. It is ineffective to aid the wheat grower. It does 
not raise the price of wheat. Congress enacted the emergency 
tariff act of 1921 with a tariff of 30 cents per bushel upon 
wheat, and it continued to decline. We produced in the calen- 
dar year of 1928, 902,749,000 bushels of wheat. We exported m 
the fiscal year 1928 wheat and flour equivalent to 206,258,610 
bushels of wheat. We export annually a large quantity of 
wheat and wheat products. No tariff is effective on those prod- 
ucts where we regularly raise an exportable surplus. That was 
frankly admitted in the debate on the farm bill in the Senate. 
The Senators representing the wheat States, almost with one 
accord, admit that the tariff on wheat is ineffective. That was 
the reason why they voted for the debenture amendment. 

In the calendar year of 1928 we exported to Canada 37,173,442 
bushels of wheat and imported 18,847,660 bushels. Of this 
amount duty was only paid on 200,886 bushels—cmounting to 
only one-fortieth of 1 per cent of the wheat we produced—and 
the remainder of 18,646,774 bushels was miiled in bond and 
immediately removed from the United States, and therefore 
did not come in competifion with our wheat. This shows that 
the price of wheat was better in Canada than in our own 
country. Otherwise the wheat would have been sold in our 
home market. Canada imposes no tariff on our wheat. If 
Canada had a tariff it would have destroyed a market in 1925 
for 37,173,442 bushels of our wheat. 

In times of local shortage this tariff may be effective on wheat 
along the Canadian border as to certain grades of hard wheat, 
but it is ineffective to reise the price of wheat generally. 
Because of transportation charges we do not compete with 
Canadian wheat in Oklahoma and the interior. Wheat is at 
present lower on the Chicago market, ranging around $1.03 per 
bushel, than it has been since 1914. Yet the Tariff Commis- 
sion raised the duty on wheat from 30 cents to 42 cents, and 
that remains the duty carried in the pending bill. 

In my judgment, to recapitulate, there are five unanswerable 
arguments why a tariff on wheat, or any other agricultural 
products of which we regularly raise an exportable surplus, is 
of no benefit to the farmer, 
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First. The surplus controls the price and that is governed by 
the world market. If the Liverpool price determines the price 
at home, it makes little difference whether Canadian wheat is 
shipped direct to Liverpool or through the United States. 

Second. A duty of 30 cents per bushel was imposed by the 
emergency tariff act of 1921 and later increased to 42 cents, and 
the price of wheat continued to decline. 

Third. In 1928 we exported twice as much wheat to Canada 
as we imported. 

Fourth. If the advocates of a duty are sincere in the belief 
that a tariff will aid wheat in its depressed condition, why do 
not they increase the duty on wheat? 

Fifth. Why do practically all Senators from the wheat-growing 
States of the Middle West and Northwest favor the debenture 
plan which would insure them only 21 cents per bushel, or 50 
per cent of the duty of 42 cents per bushel on wheat, if the 
tariff is effective to give them the benefit of the full duty? 

There is no economist in the country whose opinion is worthy 
to be quoted who holds that a tariff is effective on those agri- 
cultural products of which we regularly raise an exportable 
surplus. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. 
yield there for one question? 
Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I understand the American Farm 
Bureau has made a close study of the subject of corn. How does 
it come that their officials, including one Democratic member, 
asked for an increase of the tariff on corn if it was not needed? 

Mr. HASTINGS. You already have a duty of 15 cents on 
corn. The producers of corn have been terribly depressed in 
the last few years. Anyone who believes that that duty would 
be of the least benefit whatever on corn is mistaken, because we 
are seeking a foreign market and are importing only 565,228 
bushels, according to the report of the Department of Commerce. 

DUTY ON CORN IDLE GESTURE 

This bill raises the duty on corn from 15 cents to 25 cents per 
bushel. Surely the corn producer is not going to be deceived by 
this gesture. Everyone knows that if this duty were raised to 
50 cents per bushel it would be of no practical benefit to the corn 
producer. We exported in the calendar year of 1928, according 
to report of Department of Commerce, 25,798,949 bushels of corn 
and only imported 565,228 bushels. We produced in the calen- 
dar year of 1928, 2,839,959,000 bushels of corn, and the imports 
of corn therefore were only one-fiftieth of 1 per cent of the corn 
produced, and if all of it were excluded it would not affect the 
price of corn. 

The truth is I do not see how anyone can be bold enovgh to 
attempt to argue to the farmers of the country that an inc 2ased 
duty of 10 cents per bushel on corn will enable the corn producer 
to secure more for his product. If it would, why not increase it 
to 50 cents per bushel, because the corn farmers of the Middle 
West have been suffering from the depression common to the 
other agricultural products. The Tariff Commission could at 
any time have raised the duty 50 per cent with the approval 
of the President. 

Anyone who argues to the contrary, I respectfully submit, 
qualifies himself for admission to a mental clinic. 

FOREIGN MARKET NECESSARY FOR COTTON 

Now, let us take cotton. We exported in 1927, 9,478,000 bales 
of cotton. In 1928 we produced 14,296,549 bales and exported 
8,546,419 bales. No duty is carried in the pending bill as re- 
ported on cotton. Prior to 1922 there was a duty on long-staple 
cotton or sea-island cotton. Very little of this kind of cotton is 
grown in this country and none whatever of this staple in my 
State of Oklahoma. Of course, a tariff on the ordinary cotton, 
such as we grow in Oklahoma, could not be of any possible bene- 
fit in securing a better price for cotton when we regularly export 
from 60 per cent to 70 per cent of the cotton grown in this 
country. 

We import little if any cotton that comes in competition with 
the ordinary cotton grown in this country. All of the cotton 
imported is a special long-staple cotton used principally in the 
automobile industry, in tire fabrics, and for the making of 
thread. Every farmer knows that the price of cotton is gov- 
erned by the price at New Orleans and New York and that price 
is governed by the quotations from Liverpool. The cotton pro- 
ducer is seeking a better foreign market for his product, but 
he knows that an import duty on cotton of 50 cents per pound 
would be of no benefit whatever. If, however, there should hap- 
pen to be a shortage in the crops of either wheat, corn, or cot- 
ton, and the price of either should advance, then you would 
hear vociferous claims resounding from every political plat- 
form that it was because of the duty, but if the crop productions 
are normal or the price continued depressed or declined, as it 
did after the emergency tariff act of 1921, you would hear noth- 
ing about the effectiveness of the tariff duty, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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It is no wonder then that those who talk of benefiting the 
farmer through tariff “ readjustments” use general terms and 
do not discuss the major crops of corn, wheat, and cotton. 

COST OF LIVING RAISED 

Time, of course, will not admit of anything like a general 
analysis of this bill. This bill raises the cost of living to the 
consumer without giving him any of the compensating benefits. 

DUTY ON SUGAR ADVANCED TO 8 CENTS 


Now, let us take sugar as an example. In 1924 the Re- 
publican Tariff Commission recommended a reduction of the 
tariff duty on sugar from 1.76 to 1.50 cents per pound. The 
election was pending and the President, in order not to offend 
the public, withheld action on the recommendation of his own 
commission until after the election and then declined to follow 
the recommendation and refused to lower the duty on sugar. 

This bill increases the duty from 2 cents to 3 cents per 
pound on sugar and to that extent places an additional burden 
upon the breakfast table of every family in America. There is 
a differential of 20 per cent in favor of Cuban sugar, making 
the rate on Cuban sugar 2.40 cents per pound. We use approxi- 
mately 12,000,000,000 pounds of sugar each year and import the 
most of this. The average amount consumed annually by each 
person is 109 pounds. This bill makes an ineffective gesture to 
appease the wheat and corn producers, which is of no benefit to 
them, and at the same time exacts an additional contribution 
for the benefit of the Sugar Trust from every consumer in the 
country. [Applause.] 

Now, upon this question, I ask myself how would the people 
whom I have the honor to represent have me yote? I do not 
believe 1 per cent of the people of my district in Oklahoma 
would favor this increased tariff duty on sugar. 

DUTY ON SHINGLES 25 PER CENT 

Let us take another example—shingles. This bill places an 
additional duty of 25 per cent on shingles for the benefit of the 
Lumber Trust. But few houses and barns are now being built 
in this country. The cost of lumber is almost prohibitive. You 
make the idle gesture of helping the farmer, which, as I have 
attempted to show, is ineffective, and you increase his burden 
every time he buys a bunch of shingles to cover or repair the 
roof which shelters himself and his family. Surely the people 
of the country will in time analyze the additional burdens in this 
bill and will appreciate that no compensating benefits are given 
to them, and will denounce it because it is not farm relief legis- 
lation, but is enacted for the benefit of the industrialists of the 
East. [Applause.] 

DUTY ON PIG IRON FAVORS STEEL TRUST 


As another illustration, take pig iron. The present duty is 
retained in the bill. In 1928, upon the recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission, the President raised the tariff on pig iron 
50 per cent. This increased the burden of the farmers who use 
wagons, cultivators, plows, and all kinds of farming imple- 
ments in which iron or steel is used. You seldom see a new 
wagon now. It sells for twice as much as it did in 1914. The 
same is true of cultivators, rakes, plows, and all other farm 
implements. 

It is frequently urged that farm implements are on the free 
list, but the farmers are not told of the very high and excessive 
rates placed on pig iron and other materials which go to make 
the farming implements which he must purchase. 

Let me repeat, that an idle gesture is made to deceive the 
farmer with a duty on corn and wheat, which is ineffective, in 
order to place an additional burden upon him for the necessi- 
ties which he must buy. 

BRICK AND CEMENT PROTECTED 


Let us examine the brick and cement schedules; both have 
heretofore been on the free list <A duty of $1.25 per thousand 
is placed upon imported brick and 30 cents per barrel on cement. 
Both are in common use. Brick is in general demand about the 
farm in the building of chimneys and flues and other uses. 
Cement is a necessity for road and bridge building, and there 
is hardly a farm throughout the entire country that does not 
find use for cement for foundations, sidewalks, silos, cellars, and 
innumerable other things. A duty on neither of these necessities 
can be justified. Neither is in the interest of the farmer. 


DUTY ON WOOL EXCESSIVE 


Take wool for another example. The duty carried in this 
bill is increased and exceptionally high, for the benefit of the 
woolgrower, and as a result the consumer—the farmer, laborer, 
and every wearer of woolen goods—must pay an additional 
price for the clothing which he and the members of his family 
wear. 

Next turn to the rayon schedule. This is eommonly known 


| as artificial siikk and is used in the manufacture of clothing 


and articles of wearing apparel of every description, handker- 
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chiefs, gloves, hose, underwear, and innumerable other articles 

purchased and in common use by those who can not afford to 

buy the higher-priced articles made of silk, and this is taxed 

from 45 per cent to 65 per cent ad valorem and as a consequence 

imposes a heavy financial burden upon the consuming public. 
SHOE SCHEDULB 

Let us next examine the shoe schedule. Shoes heretofore 
have been upon the free list. Everyone knows that shoes 
now cost the consumers approximately twice as much as they 
sold for during the pre-war days. Shoes are a necessity and 
must be bought and worn by every man, woman, and child in 
the country. A duty or tax varying from 20 per cent to 35 per 
cent ad valorem on boots, shoes, or other footwear is imposed. 

All leather used for the making of saddles and harness, and 
various other articles in general use, including a 20 per cent 
tax on leather used in the manufacture of footballs and basket 
balls, is included in the bill. 

The same argument could be used on practically all of the 
necessities which the consuming public use. 

I have cited only a few cases for the purpose of illustrating 
my argument. The reported bill consists of 434 printed pages. 
There are literally thousands of items protected by an excessive 
duty which compel the consumer to pay tribute to the indus- 
trialists of the East. It is to be considered in the House under 
a special rule which will not permit amendments to be offered 
to correct these abuses. -If the law required a stamp or tag to 
be placed upon each article sold indicating the increased cost to 
the consumer of each article purchased, because of the tariff 
duty, it would so arouse the masses as to result in a political 
revolution that would drive the advocates of special privilege 
from power. As it is, the people are not aware of the addi- 
tional amount they pay because of this special-privilege legis- 
lation. 

The investigation of the Pennsylvania election in 1926 
disclosed that Joseph Grundy, president of the Manufac- 
turers Association, had collected from his associates and con- 
tributed $300,000 to the campaign fund in that State. This 
was an investment and it was expected to be fully returned to 
the beneficiaries who contributed through special-privilege legis- 
lation such as is reported in this bill. 

No compensating benefits are given the farmers by this bill. 
The tariff duties are only gestures and are placed upon products 
of which we are raising an exportable surplus and for which we 
are forced to find a foreign market. The farmer must sell his 
products in an open market, whereas he buys in a highly pro- 
tected market, which is nothing more than special-privilege 
legislation for the benefit of the few. [Applause.] 

FOREIGN MARKET NECESSARY POR OUR SURPLUS PRODUCTS 


In order to have a foreign market for the surplus farm prod- 
ucts we must exchange our products for those manufactured and 
produced in other countries. 

Our total imports for the year 1928 amounted to $4,091,120,000 
and our total exports were $5,129,809,000. 

This is well illustrated in our trade with Canada for the year 
1928. Our imports from Canada were $498,999,000 and our 
exports for 1928 were $916,156,000. 

If prohibitive tariff rates are placed upon the things we 
manufacture, which practically amount to an embargo, foreign 
trude will be diverted elsewhere and our foreign market for 
agricultural products will be measurably lessened and en- 
dangered. 

You heard much said during the campaign about the wonder- 
ful prosperity of the country and of the enormous profits being 
made, and this is reflected in the income-tax reports where in- 
dividual income taxes of $882,727,113.64 and corporation income 
taxes of $1,291,845,289.64 were reported for the year 1928, or a 
total amount of $2,174,543,102.89. 

Contrast these same beneficiaries of special-privilege legis- 
lation appearing before the Ways and Means Committee, and 
with crocodile tears pleading for higher rates, urging upon 
members of the committee and Congress that their companies are 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 

I wonder where all those 14,000 millionaires, reported by the 
Associated Press, were during these hearings? 

That is what is the matter with the people in the great Middle 
West. They pay tribute to the industrialists of the East 
through special-privilege legislation, 

The exchange value of the farmer’s dollar is reported to be 
worth 60.3 cents. In other words, he lost 39.7 cents to the in- 
dustrialists of the East through the exactions of special-privi- 
lege legislation. The farmer gets no compensating benefits. 

The duties collected because of the tariff last year amounted 
to $565,501,000. All of this was passed on to the consumers by 
adding it to the price of the goods, plus an additional per cent 
profit on the investment, 
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Nearly all tariff rates are raised in the pending bill. Heavier 
burdens are to be imposed upon the consumer. Tariff duties in 
favor of the manufacturer are effective. A tariff wall to the ex- 
tent of the duty is raised. But that is not all. Some of these 
tariff rates are prohibitive and amount to an embargo against 
the importation of foreign goods. That done, the comparatively 
few concerns manufacturing any particular commodity, through 
mutual understandings in conventions and conferences, advance 
the price not only to the extent of the tariff but as much higher 
as the consumer can be induced to pay. 

There are engaged in the manufacture of steel only 20 con- 
cerns. Straw hats are manufactured by 19 companies. Only 
one company produces aluminum. The same is measurably true 
of practically all domestic companies and corporations manu- 
facturing any particular commodity in the United States. 

We impose a tariff duty on every article worn by the baby in 
the cradle, including dolls and toys, follow it every step through 
life, and finally to its last resting place, and impose a duty on 
the tombstone that marks the grave. 

It would require a prodigy in memory to retain the thousands 
of items protected by a duty in this bill and the rates on each. 

With foreign competition excluded it is much easier for domes- 
tic companies and corporations to divide territory and come to 
understandings with reference to the production, distribution, 
and prices of their commodities. As a result these companies, 
protected by high tariff rates, are in a highly prosperous con- 
dition through tribute collected by special-privilege legislation 
from the consuming public. 

It is urged, however, that the compensating benefits he receives 
are that as the industrialists of the East are made more pros- 
perous a better and broader market is afforded for the things 
which the farmers of the great Middle West and South produce. 

Well might the argument be made that if legislation were 
enacted which would be of compensating benefit to the farmer, 
that a better market would be created among those who live in 
the agricultural sections of the country for the manufactured 
products which the industrialists produce. I have no confi- 
dence in the soundness of the argument advanced that in order 
to make one more prosperous you should tax him more through 
tariff legislation which would compel him to pay more for the 
necessities which he and the members of his family must buy. 
[Applause. ] 

ONLY REPRESENTATIVES OF SELFISH INTERESTS HEARD 


The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
HAWLEY] stated the theory upon which this bill was constructed. 
He said: 

Whenever we found that people operating under any paragraph or 
item on both sides—that is, both the American and the foreign com- 
petitors—found no complaint, it was held as evidence that particular 
paragraph or item was serving its purpose. 


That statement admits the charge that the great consuming 
public was not represented in the hearings before the committee. 

If the manufacturers and the importers agreed, the duty on 
any particular paragraph or item was not disturbed. 

It was the duty of the committee to represent the consuming 
public and not permit the manufacturer and the importer to 


agree on special-privilege legislation. You may search every 
paragraph of the bill and you will find that the public, the 
interests of the plain people of the country, were not represented 
before the committee in the drafting of this bill. 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


We appropriated for the fiscal year of 1930 the sum of 
$789,000 for the Tariff Commission. This commission was cre- 
ated a number of years ugo, with six members, and was estab- 
lished for the purpose of removing the tariff question from 
partisan politics. 

The country hoped that men of very high character and of 
outstanding ability and independent thought would be placed 
upon the commission and that the findings of the commission 
would be of such a character as to commend them to the 
thoughtful people of the country. 

The flexible provision of the tariff act authorized the Presi- 
dent, upon the recommendation of the commission, to raise or 
lower the duty on any article by 50 per cent. 

This commission investigated the duty on sugar. In 1924 
pressure was brought to influence the commission’s action. One 
of the members of the commission refused to disqualify and 
insisted upon yoting on the sugar schedule notwithstanding that 
a member of his family was directly interested. Another Repub- 
lican member, who favored a reduction in the tariff duty on 
sugar, was given a diplomatic appointment to Rumania, and 
finally a postponement of its report was urged upon the com- 
mission, and when it was finally made action upon it by the 
President was withheld until after the 1924 election. 
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The truth is that this commission has been made a political 
football. The country has no confidence in its freedom of 
action nor in the independence of its decisions. The tariff is a 
political question and every member of the commission reflects 
his partisan views. It has reduced the duty on mill feed, 
phenol, paint-brush handles, and bob-white quail. In all other 
eases where recommendations have been made the duty has 
been increased. 

The tariff on pig iron was increased 50 per cent by the President 
in 1928 upon the recommendation of the commission, though 
the United States Steel Corporation declared a 40 per cent stock 
dividend in addition to the regular quarterly dividend and 
placed a comfortable sum to its surplus, 

For these reasons I do not favor the Tariff Commission, and if 
given an opportunity I would vote to abolish it. [Applause.] 

It is the commission before whom the special-privilege class 
may appear and present arguments for an advance of rates, 
which will inerease the burden upon the people of the country, 
with no one to speak for the great mass of the people, just as 
was the ease before the Committee on Ways and Means in the 
preparation of this bill. 

TARIFF ON OIL PRESENTED 

I do not favor the delegation of this power to a commission. 
The Constitution (Art. I, see. 8) places the responsibility upon 
Congress “ to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises.” The 
Congress is the body directly responsible to the people. 

This is not a “limited” revision of the tariff, as recom- 
mended by the President. He unquestionably intended a revi- 
sion of those schedules in favor of depressed agriculture. This 
bill is a general revision upward of the tariff. The increased 
rates are higher than in any bill ever heretofore proposed. It 
will not aid the farmer. 

As I have shown, the tariff as to the major crops of corn and 
wheat, with no duty on cotton, is ineffective. It will increase 


the cost of manufactured articles the consumers must buy and | 
still further lower the exchange value of the farmer's dollar. | 


It is inconceivable that the great mass of the consuming public, 


the imposition of heavier tax burdens upon them in the interest 
of the industrialists of the East can be for their benefit. 


[Applause. ] 
This bill is considered under a special drastic rule which 


sets aside the general rules of the House and in effect denies | 


the right of any member, except members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, to offer an amendment to this 434-page bill. 
Every Member of the House who voted for the rule voluntarily 
voted to deny himself that privilege. 

In my eandid judgment if the citizenship of Oklahoma had 
the oppertunity, each for himself, free from partisanship, to 
earefully study and analyze the provisions of this bill increas- 
ing. as it does, the burdens upon the great mass of the consum- 
ing public, in favor of the industrialists of the East, it would 
not meet with the approval of 1 per cent of the splendid 
citizens of my State. [Applause.] 

The theory upon which this tariff bill is sought to be justified 


products or goods produced by cheap labor and material in for- 
eign countries. This argument is presented in the report of the 
committee and is advanced by every member of the committee 
of the majority party responsible for framing this bill. It is 
urged that it is sought to equalize living conditions between the 
low-wage earners abroad and those demanding a higher stand- 
ard of living in our own country. Then we should not discrimi- 
nate against any home industry. With this formula presented 
by the committee and this yardstick used for measurement we 
are entitled to present an argument for a tariff on oil. 
COAL INDUSTRY AFFECTED 
Oil is the principal industry in a number of the States and is 
produced in 19 States. All other States producing coal, with 
h fuel oil comes in competition, are equally interested with 
the oil-producing States in a tariff duty to prevent the free 
importation of cheap oil into this country. 
FARMERS BENEFIT BY OIL DEVELOPMENT 


A tariff on oil is closely associated with relief legislation for 
the farmer, because the records show that there are about 
330,000 oil wells in the United States, and every farmer and 
every landowner is interested in the oil industry, as well as the 
approximately 100,000 or more wage earners throughout the 
country employed by this industry. 

My State of Oklahoma is very deeply interested in the produc- 
tion of oil. The total production of oil in the United States for 
the year 1928 aggregated 900,364,000 barrels. There were im- 
ported into this country 79,766,672 barrels, principally from 
Venezuela, Mexico, Colombia, and Peru. 
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The oil industry has been very greatly depressed during the 
past few years. The present price of oil in Oklahoma ranges 
from 60 cents per barrel for low gravity oil to $1.44 per barrel, 
making an average price of approximately $1.32 per barrel. In 
1925 the price ranged from $1.35 per barrel for the low gravity 
to $2.35 per barrel, or an average price of $1.85 per barrel. 

DIFFICULTIES OF CURTAILMENT OF PRODUCTION 

Every effort has been made to relieve the depression in the 
oil industry. Acting under the auspices of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, an association composed of oil producers, an 
effort has been made to curtail the production of oil to stabilize 
the price and prevent a further serious slump in the industry, 
Recognizing the depressed condition of the industry the Presi- 
dent appointed four members of his Cabinet upon the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board, and the American Petroleum Institute 
has been cooperating with this board in an effort to find a 
method to prevent a further decline in the price of oil. 

This board has not been able to cooperate in the curtailment 
of production because of an opinion by the Attorney General of 
the United States to the effect that it had no authority to act 
in the premises, and for the further reason that it would be 
necessary to have State legislation in those States producing 
the larger quantities of oil, and in addition would need the 
cooperation of foreign countries producing oil. 

Another difficulty in securing an agreement for curtailment 
is found in the fact that there are 330,000 producing oil wells 
in the United States and the terms of lease agreements vary, 
many of them made years ago require continued operation 
and further development of leased areas. 

There is always a deterioration in the curtailment or closing 
down of oil or gas producing wells, and this is particularly true 
as to the wells owned by the small producers. More than one- 
half of the oil produced is from the 327,000 wells of an average 
daily production of 4.7 barrels. 

On March 12, 1929, a statement was issued from the White 
House that no further leases for oil would be made upon pub- 


| lie lands and Secretary of the Interior Wilbur instructed all 
particularly those throughout the Middle West and South, in- | 
cluding my own State of Oklahoma, can longer be deceived that | 


local land offices, through the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, to receive no further applications for permits to 
prospect for oil and gas on the public domain and to reject all 
applications now pending. 

Congress recognized the depressed condition of the oil in- 
dustry by the act of Congress of March 2, 1929, which reduced 
the acreage of Osage Indian lands annually required to be 
offered for lease for oil from 100,000 to 25,000 acres. 

With an adequate tariff on oil of $1 per barrel it would pro- 
tect the industry against the importation of 79,766,672 barrels 
imported into this country and would prevent further price 
declines. 

The oil imported into this country comes principally from 
Venezuela, Mexico, Colombia, and Peru, and is produced by 


| cheap labor and by the use of material imported from countries 


not protected by tariff duties, particularly with reference to 


| Steel which is imported from Germany. 


Using the argument that a duty should be imposed upon 


| those things produced by cheap labor, imports that come in 
is to protect the home market against the free importation of | 


competition with the goods produced in our own country by 

labor receiving higher wages, surely oil is entitled. to come 

within that class. 

TARIFF WILL BENEFIT SMALL INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS AND WOULD SAVE 
SMALL WELLS FROM ABANDONMENT 

Of the 330,000 oil wells in the United States it is conserva- 
tively estimated that 327,000 of these produce on an average 
only 4.7 barrels per day. These figures therefore show the 
necessity for protection for the very large number of small 
producers throughout the United States, and of the interest 
which the farmer has in the land producing oil and gas, 

Not only are the producers and the landowners interested in 
the oil industry but the people generally, not only in my own 
State of Oklahoma but for that matter throughout the country 
are vitally interested. 


BENEFIT TO TAXPAYERS 


Oklahoma has a gross production tax of 3 per cent of the 
value of oil produced in that State. In 1927 the tax collected 
by the State amounted to $12,102,426. In 1928 the amount 
collected was reduced to $10,268,787. The reduction in the 
amount of tax collected necessitated economies in expenditures 
by the State of Oklahoma, including the elimination of the con- 
tribution by the State to weak schools and measurably increased 
the taxes on all of the citizens of the State. What is true in 
Oklahoma is also true in the other oil-producing States. 

Now, let us examine the relation of oil to coal: The cheap 
oil imported is largely used for fuel-oil purposes and comes in 
competition with the coal produced in this country. Four bar- 
rels of fuel oil are equal to a ton of coal. 
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The Association of Independent Oil Producers in Oklahoma 
have made a very careful study of the cost of production abroad 
as compared with that in our own country, and have urged in 
some resolutions that a duty of $1 per barrel should be imposed 
on oil imported into this country. I submitted these resolutions 
to the Ways and Means Committee and invited attention to the 
facts collected and the statements made in the preamble of the 
resolutions, and I am appending them to my remarks. I invite 
the attention of the Members of the House to the conservative 
and carefully guarded statements made in the resolutions. 


NO DANGER OF EXHAUSTION OF OIL SUPPLY 

Answering the argument that is frequently advanced that it 
is necessary to import oil to conserve the oil supply in the United 
States, the United States Geological Survey in 1921 made an 
estimate of a total reserve of oil of 9,150,000,000 barrels. Since 
then new areas underlaid with oil-producing sand have been 
discovered and developed. In addition, millions of tons of oil- 
bearing shales located in the Western States have been discov- 
ered which may furnish billions of barrels of gasoline awaiting 
the proper refining process and better prices. 

In an article discussing the New Oil Policy in the May num- 
ber of Nation’s Business, George Otis Smith, Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, and former president of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, in 
estimating the natural resources with reference to our western 
lands, said: 

The natural resources of these lands are estimated by the Interior 
Department to include 30,000,000 acres of coal lands containing more 
than 200,000,000,000 tons of coal; half a million acres of phosphate land 
that can supply 8,000,000,000 tons of this essential fertilizer as its needs 
on American farms are better realized; undetermined acreage of potash 
deposits ; 65 developed oil and gas fields with an annual production of 
33,000,000 barrels of oil; and 4,000,000 acres of oil shale from which 
possibly 60,000,000,000 barrels of oil can be extracted when prices 
watrant the higher cost. 


There is no question but what substitutes will be found for 
gasoline in the near future. Within the last few weeks success- 
ful formulas for munufacturing synthetic gasoline have been 
discovered. 

Mr. J. Edgar Pew, formerly president of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, now president of the Sun Oil Co., said: 


The oil industry, in the opinion of many, has more to fear in the 
future from competition either of by-products from substitutes or by the 
use of other sources of power not yet developed, than it has from the 
exhaustion of the oil supply. 


Mr. J. E. Eaton, a consulting geologist of national reputation, 
said: 


Recent progress in geology and chemistry has shown our available 
supplies of oil are rapidly increasing, rather than decreasing, as the 
result of progress in the sciences, and most technicians have not stopped 
predicting the untimely exhaustion of oil. 


Those who have made a careful study of the situation are not 
in sympathy with the fears of an exhaustion of the oil supply 
in our country. ‘ 

PRICE OF GASOLINE ARTIFICIALLY CONTROLLED 

It has been suggested by some that the imposition of a duty 
on oil of $1 per barrel would raise the price of gasoline. 

The fact is that the imported oil is of small gasoline content, 
and the amount imported in 1928 only refined 7,700,000 barrels 
of gasoline, being only 2 per cent of the amount produced in 
the United States for 1928, which is too small to affect the gen- 
eral price of gasoline throughout the country. 

The gasoline content varies with the gravity of the oil from 
12% per cent of the lower gravity to around 43 per cent of the 
highest gravity. 

A study of gasoline prices for the past few years shows that 
the price of gasoline is artificially controlled and that the price 
to the public was practically the same four years ago, when 
the price of oil was much higher. In 1926 gasoline was 21 cents 
per gallon when the imports of oil were negligible. 

The price of oil in Oklahoma runs from 60 cents per barrel to 
$1.44 per barrel. In Pennsylvania it runs from $3.85 to $4.10 
per barrel, but there is no material difference in the price of 
gasoline; and the same is true of the near-by trade territories. 

According to the Oil and Gas Journal of Thursday, April 11, 
1929, the tank-wagon price of gasoline at Baltimore, the port 
of entry for much foreign oil, was 16 cents per gallon, including 
2 cents State tax. 
which crude petroleum is not imported the price ranges from 
14 to 19 cents per gallon, as against 16 cents at Baltimore. 

The same is true of the other ports of entry for imported 
gasoline, There is no material change in the tank-wagon price, 
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There is not much difference now in the price to the consumer, 
than in 1926. 

The last records show that there are approximately 485,000,000 
barrels of oil in storage, which shows an increase in the amount 
in storage since January 1, 1929. 

The production in Venezuela increased 67.9 per cent in 1928 
over 1927, and the importation of oil, according to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, is increasing, and the amount estimated to 
be imported for 1929 is 100,000,000 barrels. 

It costs the Mid-Continent oil producers in Oklahoma 96 cents 
per barrel to pipe crude oil from Oklahoma to the refinery 
at Bayonne, N. J. It is reported that this approximates the 
amount that imported oil is sold for which is produced in 
Venezuela, Mexico, and Colombia, and therefore it is urged 
that $1 per barrel would be a reasonable protection for the oil 
industry in the United States against that produced by cheap 
labor and material in foreign countries. 


AN ISSUE IN 1928 CAMPAIGN 


Representing the administration, Senator Curtis, then the 
nominee of his party for Vice President during the campaign 
last year, committed the administration to a policy of protec- 
tion on oil. On September 27, 1928, Senator Curtis, in Okla- 
homa, advocated a tariff in the following language, as shown 
by the following published quotation from his speech: 


Our Democratic friends favor a competitive tariff. That will not 
help a single farmer in this country, not a workingman in this coun- 
try, not a single oil producer, not a manufacturer of goods. The 
Republicans are opposed to a competitive tariff and favor a protective 
tariff. 

In the last two revenue bills I preposed a duty on oil. You, in 
Oklahoma, I have requested the limitation of oil production. 
I took a market report and found that last year we imported 77,000,000 
barrels of oil into this country. I suggest that we shut out those 
77,000,000 barrels, and you would not bave to shut down production 
here. 


see, 


We are only urging now that this campaign pledge be kept, 
and we insist that the oil industry is entitled to this protec- 
tion, and we hope that before the final passage of this bill 
that this industry will be suitably recognized and the modest 
tariff duty of $1 per barrel be imposed upon the oil imported 
into this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to present a copy of the resolutions 
referred to in my remarks passed by the directors of the Inde- 
pendent Oil and Gas Association, of Oklahoma, at a meeting 
held at Okmulgee, Okla., February 14, 1929. The directors of 
this association are familiar with every detail of the oil industry. 
They have been engaged in the oil business for years and have 
made a success. They are men of high character and sound 
judgment, and their findings and recommendations merit and, 
I am sure, will receive the careful study of every Member of 
Congress. Oil is one of the leading industries of my State and 
of the Nation, and I am interested in giving my best thought and 
attention to it. The facts are fully set forth in the resolution. 
It is urged that a tariff of not less than $1 per barrel be imposed 
on crude oil imported into this country. I want to submit these 
resolutions for the earnest consideration of the Congress. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolution passed by the board of directors of the Independent Oil 
Association of Oklahoma at a meeting held at Okmulgee, Okla., Febru- 


| ary 14, 1929: 


“Whereas the American petroleum industry is the greatest industry, 
the labor and capital of which has been forced to compete with a raw 
product imported into this country without a protection tariff; and 

“Whereas the crude oil brought into the United States without a 
tariff is produced by means of cheap labor and with steel and other 
materials which can be secured in foreign countries at a lower price 
than in the United States because of the tariff provided for the protec- 
tion of the steel industry and similar industries; and 

“Whereas the oil imported is produced in foreign countries 
to water transportation and is moved into the United States at trans- 
portation rates much lower than the rates paid upon oil produced in 
the interior of the United States and transported to tidewater refining 
points by railroads and pipe lines; and 


close 


“ Whereas the great quantities of crude oil imported into the United 
States in past years has made it necessary to restrict production and 
retard development of natural resources, thus curtailing the employment 
of labor and resulting in much distress among the workers in petroleum 
districts and destroying home industry; and 

“Whereas the restriction and curtailment 
United States has affected the commercial situation in 
States in the Union, resulting in a restricted market for the 
of American farms in the principal centers of the various petroleum 
fields where thousands of oil workers are now idle; and 


of oil production in the 


also many 


produce 
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“ Whereas at the present time approximately a quarter of a million 
barrels of crude oil is being imported into this country each day and 
run through the stills of United Stateg refineries, while a similar or 
larger amount of oil already developed in the United States is being 
run to storage or held in the fields under restriction and proration 
with direct loss to the producer, landowner, and oil worker in re- 
stricted and prorated areas; and 

“Whereas because of the small gasoline content of the crude oil 
imported into the United States it is necessary to mix the same with 
our American high-grade crude oil to obtain the best results, and for 
this reason there can be no fear of a tariff augmenting the building 
of refineries in South America and other oil-producing countries and 
exporting to Europe and other foreign countries in competition with 
American refineries, as the United States is the largest producer of 
high-grade crude oil and will always be the leading influence in gasoline 
and other high volatile oil product exports; and 

“ Whereas the record for the past years indicates that the price of 
crude oil, whether it be cheap imported foreign crude or high-gravity 
oils produced in this country, has little effect on the price of retail 
gasoline and lubricating oils in the United States; because the price 
of gasoline is an artificial one, quoted either by agreement or manipula- 
tion on the part of the major producing and marketing concerns in the 
United States, while the retail price of high-grade lubricants remains 
approximately the same regardless of the crude-oil market; and 

“Whereas the reports of the United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, indicate that under a full-time capacity operation of 
coal mines in the United States the gross output of coal would be ap- 
proximately 1,000,000,000 tons per year, but the said reports further 
indicate, that because of a lax market condition and demand that the 
mine output for the year 1928 was approximately 570,000,000 tons ; this 
reduction of coal output beginning apparently in the year 1918, the peak 
of domestic coal output and continuing to the present time, the decline 
in production being coincideut to the increased imports of Mexican 
and South American fuel oils, resulting for the past year of 1928 alone 
in the falling off of 20,000,000 tons of coal in comparison with the 
year 1927; and 

“Whereas the crude-oil production of the United States in the year 
1928, according to the Department of Commerce, was 900,000,000 


barrels, of which 16,000,000 barrels only were run to storage, indicating 
that if 80,000,000 barrels of imported crude had been shut out by a 
tariff the United States would have had to draw upon stocks for 
64,000,000 barrels of crude in the year 1928 or else produce additional 
crude to meet the demand, thereby stabilizing the petroleum industry : 


Now, therefore, be it 
“ Resolved, That the Independent Oil Association of Oklahoma call 
upon the Congress of the United States to enact legislation imposing 
a protective tariff of not less than $1 per barrel on crude oil imported 
into this country to relieve a condition of demoralization, depression, 
and chaos in the petroleum industry caused by the importation of 
tariff-free crude oil into the United States; and be it further 
“ Resolwed, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President 

and Vice President of the United States, the President elect and the 
Vice President elect, members of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
members of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and Mem- 
bers of the congressional delegation of the State of Oklahoma,” 

INDEPENDENT OIL ASSOCIATION OF OKLAHOMA, 

Cc. I. O’NwLn, Secretary. 

J. G, Lyons, 

J. J, CALLAHAN, 

M. C, FRENCH, 

R, D. Pine, 

T. T. BLAKELY, 

Committee. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hooper, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 2667, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


A PRAY DAY FOR FARMERS 


Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short article 
written by a former Member of the House, Hon. Knud Wefald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to include an edi- 
torial which appeared in Normanden and was written by our 
former colleague in the House, Hon. Knud Wefald, of Minne- 
sota. Mr. Wefald is now the able editor of Normanden. The 
editorial A Pray Day for Farmers, was sent to me by Mr. Carl 
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Nelson, editor of the Williams County Farmers Press, Williston, 
N. Dak., and by him was translated from the Norwegian 
language. 


As the effort to bring about a pay day for farmers seems to have 
gone glimmering, there is an effort now to set up a pray day for them, 
A day of national prayer for farmers was proposed by Dr. Charles L. 
White, of the New York Mission Council, and what is more, President 
Hoover has given the idea his approval. The first of these ‘ pray days ” 
for farmers was held May 5, but the farmers so far haven’t heard 
much about it. The idea is to hold this pray day for farmers every 
year on the fifth Sunday after Easter. 

Editor Knud Wefald, of Normanden, has written a rather lengthy 
editorial on this idea, but the. article is so crammed full of grim sar- 
casm, wit, and wisdom that we can’t forego the temptation to trans- 
late it for the benefit of those of our readers who can not read the 
Norse language. To quote Mr. Wefald: 

“They are going to pray for the farmers, their work, and their mode 
of life, and Hoover has already added his blessing. There is nothing 
further needed to prove that the farmers have sunk to a very low 
state. They are to pray for the farmers as they pray for the heathen ; 
as they pray for those who are in peril on the sea, or for those who 
are sick and in dire distress. 

“Or is it because they fear an uprising of the farmers on account of 
the wrong they have suffered, so that their wrath may be turned and 
their revenge will not be too hard? Or have the high dignitaries of the 
church and others become panicky over the help the Congress will 
give, and that the farmers will mulct everybody else on every mouthful 
of food? 

“It is not easy to fathom what stands back of this thought to estab- 
lish a pray day for farmers; there is no other class of society in the 
land that they pray publicly for. They usually pray only for those 
whom misfortune has stricken or for those who heed not the dictates of 
conscience. In days of yore they prayed in the churches of southern 
lands that God must shield them from the fury of the vikings. But 
the farmers of America are not dangerous; they keep silent and stand 
for everything. 

“As far as the Lord is concerned, He has been very good toward the 
farmers. If they have fared badly in this country, it is not His fault. 
In the most beautiful land on earth He lets them live and work; out 
in God’s grand open air the farmer stands face to face with his Maker 
far oftener than any other class of people in the land. The farmer 
never hides himself away from God’s face in a stone palace, there to 
scheme how he may cheat his fellow man, 

“God sends His sunbeams out over the prairies each morning to 
awaken the farmer to a new task; there is nothing in his work that 
God does not look upon with pleasure; the fruit of his labor fills the 
hungry mouths of the world. 

“Those who would pray for the farmers in great stone churches are 
perhaps more like strangers to God than are the farmers; God is 
surely as well acquainted in simple farm houses as he is in the great 
churches; God surely builds his foundations as deep in the farmer's 
hut as He does in the mansion of the millionaire; where champagne 
corks are popping through the cigarette smoke, and where sensuality 
in its worst form is worshiped; and this God sees, even if the 
preachers in the great stone churches hold a pray day on Sunday each 
year for the farmers. 

“The idea has resounded through the farm debates in recent years 
that God has been altogether too good to the farmers; that He has 
by sending them sun and rain and His richest blessing given them 
such huge crops that it has brought them to the verge of poverty. 
The more God does for the farmers, the less they get for their work, 
but that isn’t God’s fault. By the grace of God and the farmer's 
thrift, America has never had a crop failure, has never had to meet 
up with famine and starvation, which so often has been the lot of 
other countries. 

“It surely can not be God’s will that the result of His loving-kind- 
ness does not bring the farmers their full reward. 

“Just now we have in America 150,000,000 bushels of wheat that 
must be exported if the price of wheat is not to be utterly ruined for 
the farmers next harvest. There are so many potatoes that farmers 
can not sell them, and must dig up money for freight out of their 
own pockets if they ship them to the usual markets. 

“God has given the farmers just as good spiritual gifts as he has 
given others, and they surely follow God's word and law as closely as 
other classes of people. It would even seem as if He had given them 
a better heart and more conscience than others. Their work makes 
lean their flesh, so it must be they live as moral lives as others. 
Surely the farmers are not heathens whose souls are to be saved by 
the prayers of their oppressors. 

“Why then a special pray day for the farmers? 

“Why should not the Association of Churches, supported by those 
who feel no want, pray for themselves? 

“Why not rather pray for those who do evil unto others than to 
pray for those unto whom evil is done? Those who sit in New York 
and send out a call for this pray day should read the lamentations of 
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Jeremiah; they should look around them and see ‘what they did in 
the villages of Judea and on the streets of Jerusalem.’ 

“Up to this time the farmer has been treated with contempt; will 
those who reviled him now also pray for him? 

“We believe in prayer and the power of prayer, but when the way 
lies clear for doing justice to the farmers without further prayer, 
then we believe there should be human action. 

“Tf further prayer is needed that right may prevail, then it is not 
necessary to pray for the farmers. It might be well to pray that the 
moneyed class be given a change of heart—but that is hardly worth 
while; it would take too long; it requires other methods. 

“If anything is to be done now for the farmers through prayer, it 
would have to be a prayer for the benefit of Congress; that every person 
in that body receive a clearer vision, but above all an awakened con- 
science and the courage to do justice to the farmers. First and fore- 
most, a prayer should be prayed for Tresident Hoover, who has given 
the day of prayer his approval, that he receive the great courage needed 
to put through the saving plan for farmers which a Congress with a 
new vision, resulting from prayer, has placed in his hand for execution. 

“If they are really going to pray for the farmers, they should pray 
that the farmers may awaken and in righteous indignation demand what 
is their right; that they be given a clear vision, enabling them to keep 
every individual out of the Halls of Congress who is not honest and does 
not possess the courage that is needed. 

“Then there could be a prayer that farmers would do better by 
working together, but we doubt if this idea is a part of the proposed 
national pray day. 

“What the sanctimonious gentlemen probably thought most about as 
a subject of prayer was that the farmers would continue to be patient, 
and that God would be kinder to them. 

“The idea, as we have intimated, is unavailing. God has been kind 
to the farmers; if only the Government would be as good to the farmers 
as God has been, then the farmers would indeed have a paradise on 
earth. 

“ Under God’s plan for the farmers, the responsibility for their well- 
being is divided. He has Himself given them health and strength and 
will to work; and He has regulated the earth’s fruitfulness, and meas- 
ured out sun and rain as needed; and He has set bounds between zones 
of climate which no mortal man can alter. 

“But He does not accompany the farmer when he goes forth to mar- 
ket his crop surplus, or stand in the market place to buy the farmer's 
commodities, or retail them to consumers. Did He so, there would be 
no occasion to complain, 

“He has allowed the people to build their own communities and set 
up their own rules of life and trade. That they who are engaged in 
buying and selling have figured the farmer in as a part of God’s gift of 
natural resources to be exploited, is not His fault. Never has He set 
up a popular government by direct usurpation; but history proves that 
when things go wrong, He blows everything away, and humanity must 
laboriously build anew, even if it cost rivers of blood to do so. * * * 
Those who have proposed this pray day for farmers have had an inkling 
that there is something wrong, and those who govern should find in it a 
warning.” 

SPEECH OF MRS. EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a copy of a 
speech recently delivered by Mrs. Emily Newell Blair before the 
National Women’s Democratic Club. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech delivered recently 
by Mrs. Emily Newell Blair before the National Women’s 
Democratic Club. 

The speech is as follows: 


THE FUTURE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Last year I dared suggest that we scrap party platforms—a sugges- 
tion which I must acknowledge received far more attention by public 
press than by party leaders. 

Events of the campaign just past gave support to my theory and added 
further evidence to the uselessness of party platforms, 

This year 1 would go further and speak of what our party should 
stand for. 

Newspaper accounts report that the Senators are to have the responsi- 
bility of developing by their action the policies of the party—make its 
record—on which it will go to the country. There may be some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the advisability of this move. Members of the 
House may object. Yet there is much to be said for the idea. A minor- 
ity party can only make its record by action of its representatives in the 
legislative body. If these representatives could, when in caucus as- 
sembled, decide upon a course of action, that course must constitute the 
party’s record. Such a record would, of course, need to be ratified by a 
convention of the party before it would become the policies on which 
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the party would go before the country in a presidential campaign. If 
this should be done or could be done, however, the party could once 
more go to the country as a party with a party record and a party 
policy, instead, as too recently has been the practice, as a name under 
which were presented an aggregation of individual policies and records 
utterly opposed to each other. There would be Members of the House 
and Senate who would not follow the decision of the caucus, but these 
Members would then be recognized as insurrectos, irregulars who, though 
they might win nominations and elections for themselves, could not 
claim that their actions were party actions and could not lay the party 
open to the accusation of being two opposite things at one and the saine 
time. Nothing except a Democratic administration could so lay the 
ghost of that insiduous propaganda that “there is no difference between 
parties,” a propaganda that always does harm to the Democratic Party 
and strengthens the Republican Party, for if no difference, then why be 
a Democrat except in Southern States? 

What we need is to present ourselves definitely as a party, not merely 
as an aggregation of individual representatives—brilliant and able as 
they may be—to reestablish ourselves as a party, with a party record 
and a party policy. 

In order to do this it is important that there be not only some 
unanimity among our Representatives in Congress as to their policies 
on questions, but that these positions be taken with some degree of 
consistency—that there be some logical connection between their posi- 
tions on the various questions. To do this, it is necessary that they 
be guided in their decisions by the application to the questions at issue 
of certain fundamental principles of government, some attachment to 
certain definite ends for which they work, some definite economic, civil, 
social creed. 

It was by such procedure that our party was formed. Such a system 
has guided all our great Democratic Presidents. It is indeed the thing 
that distinguishes a party from a program, a party from an association, 
Jefferson lives to-day because he had such principles, such an end which 
he considered the ultimate good, a definite economic, social, civil creed. 
Jackson, too, had such principles—a definite economic, social, civil 
ereed. What distinguished President Wilson from President Roosevelt 
was that one had principles, the other opinions; one had policies, the 
other had programs, 

There could be no better time than to-day for the Democratic Party 
to reassert its principles and return to a practice of applying them to 
the questions to be decided. For never was there a time when the op- 
posite party was more addicted to a practice of expediency than to-day. 
The Republican Party has always been a party of program. 
been its strength as well as its weakness. 

There could not ever be in this country a party subscribing to and 
advertising the principle of aristocracy or class government. This does 
not mean there are not persons in this country who believe in the 
practice of aristocracy or class government. They could never win, 
however, if they proposed it. 

The only way in which believers in the aristocratic theory can win, 
can work, is by the program method. If they can find a party devoted to 
the program method they may be able to advocate programs that will 
accomplish what they desire even while preaching equality of oppor- 
tunity. 


This has 


The Republican Party by its very formation was a program party— 


founded to promote abolition of slavery. As a program party it gathered 
together under its banner for purpose of success all those who were 
disaffected or advocated this or that “ism,” without regard to a funda- 
mental principle of government. It accomplished its program. Its 
leader died and other programists entered in and took control. Loyalty, 
efficiency, and prosperity are not the slogans of principles but of 
programs. 

Its lack of fundamental principles has made it possible for the 
programists to enter in. Wherefore it becomes the party of the man 
who wants business in government, a business administration, ete. This 
is its weakness as a true instrument of government. But it is also 
its strength, for it makes it possible for it to conceal the real principle 
of those who use it. 

What, then, is the fundamental principle that our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives should apply this session in determining their positions 
on questions if they are to make a democratic policy? It is not neces- 
sary to look far, for principles are the same yesterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow, and the fundamental principle on which the Democratic Party 
was founded is ready to use to-day. 

This principle was enunciated by our leader, Thomas Jefferson. Our 
party was founded on it. It was the guiding principle of Andrew 
Jackson when he reorganized our party by reapplying it when our party 
had departed from applying it and was in somewhat the same situation 
it is to-day. It was applied by Grover Cleveland and applied again 
by Woodrow Wilson. 

This may on first thought appear far-fetched to you, remembering how 
conservative, for instance, Grover Cleveland, how radical Thomas 
Jefferson, how liberal Woodrow Wilson—adjectives, conservative, radical, 
and liberal, having quite different connotations—remembering how dif- 
ferent their acts. But acts are the result, we must remember, of the 
application of a principle to the conditions. Changed conditions bring 
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about different acts, though the principle be the same. What does not, 
can not change is the end at which we aim. : 

The principle enunciated by Thomas Jefferson, as I understand it, 
was that the end and aim of government is to safeguard the liberties 
and to conserve—or, let us say, equalize—the opportunities of the 
common man. The application of it to the conditions of his day re 
sulted in his attack on the law of primogeniture, for instance; in his 
opposition to the refunding of the State debts; in his efforts to extend 
the franchise and his advocacy of State rights as opposed to Federal 
control. In these later days we have come, I think, to confuse the 
application with the principle. We hear the doctrine of State rights, 
for example, spoken of as a principle when to Jefferson it was a method. 

I have read my Jefferson not once but several times and everywhere 
it seems to me that what interests him is not a method of government 
but the safeguarding of the liberties and the widening of the oppor- 
tunities of the common citizen. In one place he says something to this 
effect, “I know of no way to safeguard the liberty of the individual 
except by keeping the control of government in the hands of the people.” 
I can only take this to mean that his object is to safeguard the in- 
dividual and that his advocacy of local self-government is the means 
whereby he would do it. When he was endeavoring with all the 
ardor of his spirit and width of his intellect to secure this end, he saw 
that the best way to do it was to keep the control of government close 
in the hands of the people, which meant to him in local governments. 
In that day the best way, undoubtedly, was to keep it in the hands 
of the local group. Living as they were in isolated communities far 
from the center of Federal Government, it was necessary to vest in the 
local governments control over as many of their affairs as was possible, 
leaving to the Federal Government only those matters that could not be 
handled by the local governments, This developed the doctrine of 
State rights. 

Of course, I know the legal argument as to the sovereign rights of 
those States that yielded only those mentioned in the Constitution to 
the Federal Government, but going back to the more fundamental prin- 
ciple that governments exist by the consent of the governed and that 
their object is to promote the public welfare, Jefferson did not vest his 
advocacy of State rights in such an argument. He would have 
scrapped the inherent sovereignty of the State as he did the sovereignty 
of England had he believed the welfare of the individual required it. 
Jackson did do it. Cleveland did it. And Wilson did it when the appli- 
cation of the principle that government is to safeguard the liberties of 
the common man and to equalize his opportunities to the conditions 
facing him required it. It is so easy for us to confuse the means with 
the end, the method with the principle, that it is not surprising that 
we should have come to-day to have elevated this doctrine of State 
rights to the importance of a principle and consider it a fundamental 
policy. 

A Washington newspaper which often advises but seldom supports 
the Democratic Party said in an editorial this week that our Senators 
in framing their policies, should return to the doctrine of State rights, 
saying that sooner or later the country will return to the party holding 
to it. 

But what are the conditions to which we must to-day apply our prin- 
ciples of safeguarding the liberty of the individual? In Jefferson’s time 
those conditions had to do with the political rights, the right to vote, 
to inherit equally, to receive an education—the application meant the 
curtailment of power of great landowners, of the privileges of elder 
sons, the extension of educational opportunities, the leveling of social 
and class superiority. To do these things he could not and would not 
trust a Government controlled and dominated by great landowners and 
rich bankers of New York and Philadelphia and Virginia, a Government 
that citizens could not see and about whose action they could not hear 
for months after it had been taken, He would place control in the 
hands of State and local governmental authorities. 

The conditions to which Jackson applied the principle had to do with 
the power of great banking houses and a landed gentry and New Eng- 
land shippers. The application called for the organization of the 
common, everyday man and, so he thought, the abolition of the national 
bank. 

The conditions to which we must apply them to-day have to do with 
our economic equality and opportunities. They have to do with wage 
scales, not the right to vote but the right to work, the application 
means curtailment of the power of private citizens over our food supply, 
the protection of our children in a chance for development, the preven- 
tion of concentration of capital—that is, wealth to-day—in the hands 
of an everdecreasing number of men, the stoppage of the gambling by 
these same dominating factors in the property of the many. Such 
tilings can be done only by the Federal Government. To advise a return 
to the State-rights method of handling them is to advise the con- 
tinuance of the conditions and the abandonment of our principle. It 
is the counsel of those who do not wish to apply this principle. I 
have yet to see anyone who wishes to control or to effect such condi- 
tiors argue for or advocate a program of remedy by the State-rights 
method. Invariably in our day that doctrine has been invoked by 
those opposed to action. Think it over and name one instance of a 
program of changing conditions being undertaken by the State-rights 
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method. It is always invoked against measures, never for them. To- 
day the conditions we must change if we stick to our principle are not 
subject to local control. They can only be controlled nationally, For 
they are the result of an industrial organization that is national in 
extent, which functions federally. As no locality is or can be to-day 
industrially self-sufficient, industrially independent, so no locality can 
control its individual conditions, And what is true of localities is to a 
great extent true of the States. 

Let us, for example, take the case of water power. One State de- 
cides to conserve its supply or bring public utilities under control in 
the interest of the consumer. The ownership of the water power and 
public utilities is vested in a company that owns properties in a dozen 
or perhaps 48 States. One of these States needs capital for develop- 
ment or is in some manner controlled by this company. This State 
lowers its rates and its taxes. The company retires from the first 
State to the second. The first State suffers. Or another State fixes 
what it believes a fair tax on the electric-power companies. And the 
power is no longer delivered into that State. 

A better example is the matter of inheritance taxes. No better way 
to prevent the accumulation of great wealth in the hands of a few 
families has been devised so far than that of imposing a tax on large 
inheritances. 

The States-rights method would provide that to the State belongs 
the right to tax inheritances. Then a State like Florida, desiring to 
encourage immigration of wealthy persons and foreign capital, repeals 
its inheritance tax. Millionaires flock into the State to take up their 
residence there. Some other State—lIct us say Georgia, for instance— 
sees its millionaires moving over the border. Its taxes fall off; its 
available capital decreases. It can not stand the loss. It repeals its 
tax. Soon other States follow suit for similar reasons. And we have 
no inheritance tax. 

Take the child labor laws. One could go on at length with examples. 

Self-government? What chance has my town of Joplin by ordinance 
to limit or control the chain store? To forbid it or to tax it simply 
means it will leave the town; go to the neighboring town of Carthage, 
18 miles away. It is a national concern organized federally, if I may 
use this expression. It does not need Joplin as Joplin needs it. 

I have gone into this at such length because many earnest Democrats 
seem, like the Washington editor, to want to tie us to the State rights 
doctrine as a fundamental party policy. And nothing would so fatally, 
it seems to me, lead us from our duty and obscure for us our opportunity 
as this policy. 

For we have, we Democrats—and it is before our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in this Congress—both a duty and an opportunity. 

Let us face facts. 

Whether we approve it or not, or like it or not, we find ourselves 
to-day in a new civilization, one based on goods consumption and pro- 
duction. Machinery has made possible enormous production. This 
quantity production makes possible high wages, which makes possible 
the high production, which makes possible the high wages. Our finan- 
ciers have increased this production and consumption still further by the 
development of a buy-it-on-credit system. There might have been de- 
vised better systems than this if man were a planning, thinking animal 
instead of a feeling, competitive one with an instinct for gambling. 
But it was not devised. We did not do it. We let it happen as it has. 
And here we have this new civilization. It has its benefits, More men 
are probably comfortably housed and fed than ever before. But it has 
its drawbacks, as it is now run. One is that for this comfort man has 
yielded his individual control over the processes by which he may gain 
his food and lodging. Although he still has political liberty, he has 
little industrial or what loosely may be called economic liberty. This 
effects the equalization of opportunity, to the securing of which we 
as a party are committed. This system! has placed the control of the 
industrial processes in the hands of a few men, industrial superlords, 
who by their policies may give or withhold the food and lodging. Over 
the men who labor for them in return for food and lodging and clothes, 
a radio, a Ford, they may not exercise political power—although of 
this in many instances there is doubt—but they do have the power of 
the pocketbook, the control of the food supply, which is the power of life 
and death. Collectively the policies of a couple of hundred men which 
their underlings may not affect control the destinies of millions. 

Delaware has been called the feudal fief of one great family. What 
has happened there may happen elsewhere, is happening elsewhere all 
over this country. 

History does not show that men who have gained such power ever 
willingly release it. On the contrary, they become more and more auto- 
cratic, more and more arbitrary in their methods. The power of these 
industrial overlords is to-day almost as great over those who labor for 
them and under them as that of the feudal land baron over the serfs. 
It may be easier for the laborer to move from laborer to overlord than 
it was for a man to move from serfdom to land baron, which to Mr. 
Hoover seems to justify the system. But not many do it; each year 
fewer, as income-tax returns show. 

In England slowly and painfully the land serfs gained their liberty 
from the land barons. ‘They themselves did not become barons. But 
after the King had broken the first power of the baron—and we have 
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no king here jealous of the power of these industrial barons, except 
king populi, the middle class and the lower class—they wrested from 
the aristocratic group certain political and personal rights for them- 
selves. And in the struggle they forced this privileged class to assume 
a certain public responsibility for the public welfare in return for their 
privileges. It was a struggle which took 600 years. 

We can not change this civilization of ours. Probably we would not 
if we could, although I like to believe that four years more of Mr. Wilson 
in the White House, with the Woodrow Wilson application of the prin- 
ciple of safeguarding the liberties and equalizing the opportunities to 
the then existing conditions, would have given it a different direction. 
But the war came. A reaction set in against liberalism in all its pur- 
poses. And now it is too late. To stop it would bring disaster. Too 
greatly to tamper with it might do harm. 

But one thing we can do to this system under which we live. We can 
humanize it. To do so is the task of the statesmen of to-day. To say 
that it is beyond their power is to evade the issue. We can extend its 
benefits so that we do, indeed, as Mr, Hoover says, abolish poverty. We 
can insist on shorter hours, better housing, better health protection, no 
child labor. We can place the burden of taxation so that the public 
shall receive a fair share of the rewards of the system—which is, indeed, 
the only way that we can under our present system of capitalism force 
those who profit from the system to render back to the public a fair 
exchange for their privilege to make it. 

There will be two ways of trying to humanize this system. There 
will be the aristocratic, the feudal, the Tory method. This will be to 
do it by agreement—by agreement between the overlords. There will 
be an effort on the part of humanitarian masters to set a high standard 
of overlordism. There will be an effort made to have public opinion 
force it. Then we will have good overlords and bad overlords, and the 
state of the underling will depend upon what kind of lord he has. 

There will be an effort to extoll great overlords who build great 
libraries and hospitals and colleges. Public opinion will require it of 
them. This is the method, if I read him aright, advocated by Herbert 
Iloover. It is his method of striving to humanize this industrial sys- 
tem. Humanization by benevolence; that is the Tory, Republican, 
Hoover system. But while they advocate this, and to an extent prac- 


tice it, they will continue to confirm the autocrat—industrial autocrat— 
in his power, 

This was the way tried in England. 
bad, and public opinion was with the good. 
from the privileged volunteer service in return for privilege. 


They will yield him and even add to his privileges. 

There were good masters and 
There they strove to get 
There they 
depended on benevolence. But they found it was not enough. Little by 
little they demanded that the return for privilege be paid in propor- 
tionate taxes. They employed law. 

That is the Democratic way—the only effective way—humanization 
not by benevolence but by law. 

The duty, then, of the Democratic Party in applying their powerful 
principles to conditions is plain. It is to determine their stand on the 
question by asking questions as to what effect it will have as to the 
liberties, welfare, and opportunities of the ordinary, everyday man—in 
what way will it safeguard him and in what way and to what degree 
bumanize this system, 

It is not for me to advise Senators and Representatives. But can not 
an income tax law be framed in such a way that it not only provides 
the funds for Government expenses but makes it easier for a man to 
accumulate his first $100,000 and more difficult to accumulate $500,- 
000,000? It may be a small thing, but a woman whose income doubles 
mine told me the other day she paid an income tax of $5, while mine 
was many times as large. I earned mine and she inherited hers. 

Is not what is called 50-50 legislation an effort to fix responsi- 
bility for privilege by giving back to the people in States that pro- 
duce the wealth a share of the taxes that are paid in the State where 
it is owned? 

Is not a child labor bill an effort to protect the rights of the child 
against the greed of an overlord? What are labor laws and minimum 
wage laws and 8-hour days but efforts to safeguard the liberty of the 
underling ? 

What are free educational institutions? 

What about a Muscle Shoals? What about water power, lowered 
taxations of homesteads and farm lands? What about oil conservations 
that curtail production in Government lands and so raise the price of 
oil in private control? 

What about stock gambling? 

What about the Bread Trust? And what about the tariff? 
not help the overlord? What about waterways? 

Each of these questions can be approached from the point of view 
of strengthening the power and control of the overlord or of safe- 
guarding the industrial rights of the underling—of closing, or equalizing 
opportunity. For Democrats to approach them from the viewpoint of 
protecting the underling and safeguarding his opportunities is not only 
to do their duty but to embrace an opportunity. Ten years have passed 
since the war. The wave of fear and cynicism, greed and selfishness 
that gave the autocrat his opportunity is now receding. The liberal 
spirit is once more about to quicken. It will move slowly at first in 
places least expected, remote from this Capital. But it will grow in 


Does it 
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Strength. If the Democratic Party is true to its principles, if it offers 
once more a man who can apply them, then this spirit will catch 
hold of it, and as the wind catches the sails of a ship, full rigged and 
waiting for the breeze, carry it into office. But if it dallies; if it com- 
pronrises with the autocrat; if it forgets its heritage and its obliga- 
tions; if it abandons principle for method, or runs after strange gods, 
then this liberal spirit will build its own craft and strike out under 
its own steam, and the Democratic Party will drift, a derelict on the 
ocean of politics, occupied only by the political rats who had not enough 
courage to enter the new vessel or honestly go over to the Republicans. 

The only future of the Democratic Party is that of liberalism, and 
liberalism applied to the problems of to-day—industrial, economic 
problems—a courageous, valiant liberalism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, I am making this argument in behalf of those seek- 
ing a tariff on tar and pitch of wood as well as turpentine and 
rosin, Tar and pitch of wood as now discussed is the product 
produced by what is known as the destructive distillation 
process. Under this process wood, stumps, and deadwood gen- 
erally are purchased from the farmers or other owners, placed 
in kilns in a pulverized condition, and reduced to charcoal. The 
tar which is recovered is sold in commerce for use in rubber 
trades, the cordage trades, and otherwise. 

It has been found that this pine tar can be used in the 
manufacture of tires and the reclaiming of rubber generally. 
For this reason this product has a commercial value not known 
a few years ago. 

It will be seen that unless this industry is fostered much 
of the material from which this tar and pitch is produced will 
be destroyed by.fire and be a total loss. When once destroyed 
the pine stumps and dead “heart” pine wood can not be re- 
produced, as they constitute the otherwise commercially useless 
waste timber or wood. In other words, after a tract of land 
has been saw-milled that which has heretofore been left for 
destruction by forest fires is, under this distillation process, 
reclaimed and placed in the channels of commerce. 

Stumps are shattered and blown out of the ground by dyna- 
mite and in this way arable land is cleared of the stumps and 
can be more easily put into cultivation. The woodland is like- 
wise cleared and a reforestation naturally takes place where 
the old stumps have been replaced by newly harrowed ground. 
For these reasons the farmer is benefited in several ways by 
the operation of these pine-wood distillation plants. This land 
is more easily put into cultivation, the woodland is more easily 
reforested, the farmer gets pay for his otherwise waste wood, 
and the community generally is benefited by the employment 
given to labor in the operation by which the wood is gathered 
and finally manufactured into a finished product. 

One solution of the present farm problem that has been sug- 
gested is that the farmers diversify and produce less of the 
basic commodities which are now injured by alleged overpro- 
duction and that they turn some of the land that is new being 
cultivated into the growth of valuable timber. This is being 
done in the turpentine section of the country by allowing land 
heretofore cultivated to grow up in pine timber, from which 
a good revenue can be secured after a few years. It is there- 
fore very essential for all these reasons that the tar and pitch 
of wood industry not only be maintained but that the turpen- 
tine and rosin or naval stores industry be fostered and pro- 
tected by sufficient tariff. 

The cost of pine tar in Danzig and Archangel—Russian and 
Polish tar—is about 11 cents a gallon. Our production cost is 
about 25 to 28 cents a gallon. The freight from Danzig and 
Archangel to New York is about the same as that from our 
Gulf ports to New York. The importation of his product has 
increased from 400 barrels in 1925 to 15,000 barrels in 1928, 
and it is not fully known what amount of tar Russia may soon 
ship in if this commodity is left on the free list. 

Most of the foreign pine is produced in Poland, Russia, and 
Finland by the peasants, who pile the wood in pits, cover it 
with sod, and fire it. The tar runs into a depression in the 
ground, is gathered and barreled for shipment. The cost of 
production in these countries range from 5 to 6 cents per gallon 
because of the low wage rate, which is as low as 8 cents a day 
in some instances. This commodity is offered in the export 
trade at about 11 cents per gallon, and thus in order to protect 
the manufacturers of pine tar in the United States the duty 
must equal the difference between the cost of 11 cents at Danzig 
and Archangel and 25 to 28 cents per gallon, the cost of produe- 
tion of the American tar at our Gulf ports. # 

The pine tar and pitch manufactured in the United States is 
being sold on the pound basis at the present time, and it seems 
most advisable to provide a duty on this basis. A gallon of 
pine tar weighs 8.9 pounds, and a duty sufficient to cover the 
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difference between the cost in America and abroad is estimated 
to be 2 cents per pound on pine tar, wood tar, wood-tar oil, 
wood pitch, and other products made by destructive distillation 
or the kiln method. 

Turpentine and rosin is distinguished from tar and pitch of 
wood, now mentioned by reason of it being produced by the 
living pine tree rather than extracted from deadwood, The 
United States produces about 70 per cent of the world’s supply 
of this commodity. France produces about 20 per cent and the 
remaining production is by Spain, Portugal, Mexico, and India. 
While less than 1 per cent of our production is imported and 
we export about 50 per cent of our production, yet it is found 
that this 1 per cent affects very seriously the price of turpentine 
in this country. 

Turpentine and rosin are marketed on a daily price esta)- 
lished at Savannah, Ga., which market is recognized by the 
entire world. Experience has shown the effect of unduly de- 
pressing this single market. France has a tariff slightly ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent against our turpentine and rosin, while 
Spain has approximately 40 per cent, Portugal exceeding 15 
per cent, and Mexico in excess of 25 per cent. 

For all these reasons and under the showing made by the 
various witnesses who appeared before the committee in behalf 
of the tariff on these products, I respectfully contend that the 
10 per cent ad valorem rate requested on turpentine and rosin 
and the 2 cents per pound requested on tar and pitch of wood 
should be granted. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in his message to 
Congress President Hooyer said in part in speaking of tariff 
legislation : 

It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revision is in the 
main whether there has been a substantial slackening of activity in 
an industry during the past few years, and a consequent decrease of 
employment due to insurmountable competition in the products of that 
industry. 


Had the Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee written a tariff bill and made only such changes as the 
President intimated, the present nation-wide criticism would not 
prevail. I do not believe in free trade nor do I believe in ac- 
cording special favors to special interests, but I do feel the time 
has arrived when it is necessary to extend certain protection 
to our industries where it has been shown by indisputable evi- 
dence foreign competition is destroying or seriously interfering 
with an American industry. 

The bill now before us was prepared with an utter disregard 
for the wishes of President Hoover, 

In speaking of the new bill the St. Louis Globe-Democrat in 
its issue of May 9 said editorially: 

Business long ago had adjusted itself to the present tariff, and it is 
working reasonably well. There has been no outcry raised against its 
operation. Never was there a political campaign in which the tariff was 
s0 little discussed as in that of last year. In fact, for the first time 
within the memory of man it was not a primary issue. Moreover, 
other countries had become accustomed to fts schedules and its first 
irritations had virtually disappeared. Why, then, should it be brought 
up again in full array and the country forced to endure the turmoil 
of a general revision when there is no demand for it and no need 
for it? 

The occasion, of course, is farm relief. The Republican Party had 
pledged itself, among other pledges, to an effort to help the farmers 
by increasing protection to agricultural products. Compliance with that 
pledge, however, did not make it necessary to undertake a wholesale 
revision of the tariff, and if the committee had confined itself to the 
agricultural schedule and touched others in accord with the rule laid 
down by Mr. Hoover no general dissatisfaction would have been felt 
and business conditions would not have been materially disturbed. But 
it has undertaken what amounts to a complete revision, or at least 
it makes complete revision virtually unavoidable, 


Mr. Speaker, the members of the President’s party have 
virtually challenged the President in reporting this bill. We 
all know that Mr. Hoover was not the choice of the politicians; 
he was not favored by but a few Members of this House; but 
with the organization and special interests, big business opposed, 
he secured the nomination and was elected. He is neither 
indebted to you nor obligated to big business for the position 
he now holds. 

I will be greatly surprised if Mr. Hoover does not step in at 
the psychological noment and declare himself on this bill. 

Speaking of the situation of the President the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, in an editorial May 19, says: 

President Hoover*is reported in Washington dispatches ag dissatisfied 
with some of the schedules in the new tariff bill, particularly those of 
sugar, brick, and cement. Just what his attitude is is not definitely 
known, though it is a fair presumption, to put it mildly, that he ques- 
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tions the wisdom of the proposed levies. 
unknown. His silence in the circumstances, or deliberation, is under- 
standable. The attitude of public opinion toward the President is, we 
believe, genuinely friendly. 

His position is difficult. A Congress of his own party has, at the 
beginning of his administration, run amuck. There was no mandate 
from the people in the November election for Congress to enact a new 
customs act. The expectation was for a “limited revision,” as Mr. 
Hoover stated in his message. But the Ways and Means Committee 
has flouted the President and defied public sentiment, Instead of 
“limited revision” it has, in effect, undertaken to repeal the present 
customs law by drafting a new act which will add hundreds of millions 
to the cost of living. 

We do not believe it extravagant to say that Mr. Hoover is con- 
fronted by a crisis, that the success or failure of his administration will 
largely be determined by his action or inaction, that he will emerge from 
the test with his leadership established or gravely impaired, if not 
destroyed. 

The Post-Dispatch sincerely hopes that Mr. Hoover will meet the 
challenge of the special privilegists with courage and decision. Every 
property-selfish reason urges that course, as does every patriotic rea- 
son. Mr. Hoover can have no illusions as to how he reached the 
White House. He knows he never was the choice of the party bosses, 
that he was never the choice of the interest which the Ways and 
Means Committee are serving with unconscionable grants of subsidy. 
Public sentiment nominated him. Public confidence elected him. 

A man of the President’s extraordinary business training and mas- 
tery of economics can clearly foresee the popular reaction at home to 
increased prices for food, clothing, shelter, which must inevitably 
follow the enactment of the Hawley tariff bill. He can clearly foresee 
that the reaction of other nations, of which the first murmurs are 
already heard, will be reprisal. His vision of a sounder, broader pros- 
perity—the vision which inspired his laborious tour of South America 
as President elect—will be shattered. His dream of a finer international 
comity, under the wgis of liberal, mutually profitable trade relations, 
will be wrecked. The country’s high hopes of his presidency, predicated 
upon his unparalleled equipment and practical genius, will be dashed to 
the ground by the rapacity of the tariff barons. 

This is no time for mincing words. It is either fight or quit. 
has been nothing of the quitter in Herbert Hoover's career. 
fought his way to the top. 
wage the fight of his life. 

As to what his gencralship should be, history is, as always, the great 
tutor. Our fighting Presidents—the Wilsons, Roosevelts, Clevelands— 
never hesitated to appeal to the people. And none of them, perhaps, 
ever commanded greater public confidence than Mr. Hoover does at this 
minute. Nor was any of them ever armed in greater righteousness than 
Mr. Hoover will be if he chooses to declare war upon the tariff spoilsmen. 

The going may be rough for a time, but the opportunity has been 
presented to Mr. Hoover to rout the enemy, to intrench himself impreg- 
nably in the people’s esteem and trust, and to lay the foundation for a 
notable presidency by keeping faith with the American people. 
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What he intends to do is 


There 
He has 
If he continues in character he will now 


I have taken the liberty of calling the President’s attention 
to the editorials in these great nretropolitan papers. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending tariff bill has no parallel in the 
history of tariff legislation. If it becomes a law as reported by 
the House committee it will increase the toll to the American 
public by almost a billion dollars. It is indefensible. 

We have heard from those who would willingly vote for an 
embargo and likewise from those who seek to make the tariff 
work for the farmer. How about the consumer? How many 
have raised their voices in the interest of the masses of the 
people? 

I represent a district inhabited by nearly 300,000 people who 
are going to feel the effects of this bill. Striving now to provide 
a decent living for their families, deprived of many necessities 
and likewise pleasures by reason of the high cost of living, you 
are going to saddle additional burdens upon them. Great in- 
dustrial establishments are located in my district but I can 
honestly say, with a very few exceptions, I have received no 
appeals for increased tariff rates. Is it not reasonable to feel 
they are satisfied, that they can maintain their present stand- 
ards, including wages, under existing conditions? 

I will only refer to a few paragraphs in the bill. Telegrams 
and letters request me to place before the committee and the 
Congress the views of those engaged in the shoe industry. I 
come from the greatest shoe-manufacturing district in the 
world. You have been told the manufacturers of women’s and 
misses’ Shoes are suffering. Department of Commerce statistics 
show the St. Louis district manufactures more women’s and 
misses’ shoes than men’s and boys’. Do they want aq tariff on 
shoes, on leather, or on hides? No; and they ask me to so 
inform you. Only two shoe manufacturers, both small in com- 
parison to the great corporations of the St. Louis district, ask 
for a duty on shoes and one urges at the same time that hides 
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be kept on the free list. The large leather-manufacturing 
companies also ask that leather, hides, and skins be kept on the 
free list. 

On March 10, 1929, in a special article in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispateh it was shown 388 officers and heirs of officers of the 
International Shoe Co, have become millionaires since the 
merger formed the company 17 years ago. They do not want 
a tariff on shoes, nor do they need it. 

It is rumored that the Republican members of the committee 
have decided to place a 25 per cent duty on shoes and a duty 
of 5 cents a pound on hides, This to bring the Massachusetts 
delegation in line. Such a tariff will mean an increase in the 
shoe bill of the people of the United States of over $250,000,000. 

They say a 5-cent duty on hides would mean about $25,000,- 
000 for the farmer, while a tariff on hides and shoes would 
increase his shoe bill $95,000,000, or a balance against him of 
$70,000,000, and few are of the opinion the farmer would get 
the benefit of a tariff on hides. They sell their cattle on hoof, 
and the packer, no doubt, would be the ultimate beneficiary 
from a duty on hides. 

The Tariff Commission reports the manufacture of 344,- 
850,724 pairs of boots and shoes in the United States in 1928. 
The importations were, men’s and boys’, 390,816 pairs; women’s 
and misses’, 2,023,125 pairs; children’s, 202,912 pairs. 

Massachusetts members tell us statistics for the first three 
months of the present year show an increase in importations. 
What if they do? Even if a million pair a month were re- 
ceived it would be but a small per cent of the 344,350,724 pairs 
manufactured in the United States. The prices of shoes have 
not decreased. Look at the hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Year by year you have been required to 
increase the appropriation for shoes for the enlisted men in 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

You inerease the cost of construction and the building of 
roads when you place a tariff on logs, lumber, and shingles, on 
cement and brick, while you make provisions to increase the 
profits of the chemical, steel, and other trusts. 

Sugar, necessary to sustain life, under the new rates will 
take more from the pockets of the people of the country an- 
nually than the entire sugar plantations of the country are 
worth. 

I have received protests from the medical associations on 
various items, including the increased duty on surgical instru- 
ments; from the same source and from druggists, complaints of 
the increase on acids and other necessities used in compound- 
ing prescriptions. I looked up some 15 items listed in these 
complaints, and only in one instance did I find where the im- 
ports had increased; in every other case they had decreased. 
Can such increases be defended? 

Telegrams by the score reach me protesting the changing of 
section 402. They all say the change proposed is outrageous, 
unnecessary, Will make the appraisers czars, that a United 
States valuation is wrong and will open the way for much liti- 
gation and hardship among importers. 

Because the United States Court of Customs Appeals has 
made some decisions not to your liking, you want to make the 
Secretary of the Treasury a court of last resort. Not satisfied 


with delegating additional legislative authority to the President | 


in the bill, you seek to delegate judicial authority to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

The President suggested limited changes to benefit the 
farmer. The framers of the bill give the farmer 10 per cent 
and the special interests 90 per cent. For every dollar’s worth 
of benefit the farmer receives, it will cost him $9 additional for 
necessities he will be required to buy in the highest protected 
market in the history of tariff legislation. 

Those residing in the cities will be subject not only to an 
increase in the cost of food, but every article they buy to furnish 
their home as well as the clothes they wear will advance in 
price. This the result of the Ways and Means Committee's 
definition of “ limited tariff revision.” 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the 
time allotted to me to-day did not give me an opportunity to 
discuss specific schedules of the pending tariff bill in which we 
are vitally interested. There are so many schedules in it and 
its ramifications extend in so many directions that I must 
necessarily limit my remarks to a very few items. 

On May 138, 1929, nine members of the Minnesota delegation 
indorsed a number of recommendations addressed to the Ways 
and Means Committee. All of us recognized that the members 
of this committee were confronted with an arduous and very 
complicated task. The members of the committee have been 
in almost continuous session since January 7, 1929, and have 
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labored hard to meet the insistent demands made by all who 
requested that their particular business or industry be given 
increased protection. 

In my speech of May 16, 1928, in the House of Representatives 
I gave an analysis of the present tariff law in its relation to 
agriculture. I have had no oceasion to change my point of 
view since that time. Agriculture is not given protection com- 
mensurate with industry in the present law. This very fact 
which, I believe, is generally accepted, led to the movement to 
adjust our tariff law in order to afford our great farming 
industry more just and adequate protection. 

The special session was called for that purpose. A large 
number of us were keenly disappointed when we found in the 
434 pages of the bill, as originally introduced, a great number 
of increases in other schedules, including cedar lumber, and 
logs, shingles of wood, maple and birch flooring, fence posts, 
bricks, cement, metals, tools, and other commodities that the 
farmer has to buy. 

The primary purpose of having a special session was to place 
the agricultural tariff schedules on a parity with the industrial 
items in order to increase the farmers’ income. 

Since the bill was presented to the House opportunity has 
been afforded the Members of this body to present arguments 
in behalf of items that did not receive the increases that were 
recommended to the committee. This has afforded individual 
Members an opportunity of learning why such increases were 
not granted and of presenting additional evidence in behalf of 
merited increases. 

I do not wish to give the impression that the distinguished 
and able members of the powerful Ways and Means Committee 
and the leadership of this House have not been sympathetic 
with agriculture, because this is not true. I recognize fully 
the problem that confronted them when demands came from 
every industry and from every section of the country. I 
realize also, that a tariff bill is a matter of compromise, as is 
all legislation. This has always been true and will undoubtedly 
be the case in the future. 

The committee members, I am sure, will welcome any addi- 
tional information. Any pertinent suggestions based on facts 
and conditions will, I am certain, be given their very careful 
and sincere consideration. 

I am listing the suggestions which were presented by the 
Minnesota delegation. This list was signed by Messrs. Curist- 
GAu (first district), CLaAguge (second district), ANDRESEN (third 
district), MAAs (fourth district), Knutson (sixth district), 
Kvate (seventh district), Prrrencer (eighth district), Setvia 
(ninth district), and Goopw1n (tenth district). 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


1. Paragraph 19—Casein: Increase requested from 2% cents 


to 8 cents per pound. Also this paragraph to be transferred to 
Schedule 7, and the following words to be inserted after “ lac- 
tarine,” “and compounds or mixtures in which casein is the 
principal ingredient.” 

2. Paragraph 85—Potato starch: Increase requested from 24 
cents to 4 cents per pound. 

3. Paragraph 701—Live cattle: Increase requested from 114 
cents to 3 cents per pound for all live cattle, excepting feeders 
and stockers weighing 800 pounds or less to remain at 1% 


| cents. 


4, Paragraph 701—Beef and veal: Increase requested from 6 
cents, as proposed in the bill, to 8 cents per pound. 

5. Paragraph 706—Canned meats: Increase requested from 6 
cents as proposed in the bill to 8 cents per pound. 

6. Paragraph 708 (b)—Dried skimmed milk: Increase 
quested from 11% cents to 3 cents per pound. 

7. Paragraph 709—Butter: Increase requested from 12 cents 
to 15 cents per pound. 

8. Paragraph 713—Dried whole eggs, dried egg yolk, and 
dried egg albumen: Increase requested from 18 cents to 36 
cents per pound. ° 

9. Paragraph 716—Honey: Increase requested from 2 cents to 
6 cents per pound, 

10. Paragraph 760—Flaxseed: Increase 
cents to not less than 70 cents per bushel. 

11. Paragraph 761—Clover seeds: Increases requested. Al- 
sike clover, 5 cents to 8 cents per pound; red clover, 6 cents to 
8 cents per pound; sweet clover, 3 cents to 4 cents per pound. 

12. Paragraph 768—Onions: Increase requested from 1% 
cents per pound to 2% cents per pound. 

13. Paragraph 769—Potatoes: Increase 
cents to 80 cents per hundred pounds. ; 

14, Paragraph 771—Rutabagas: Increase requested from 25 
cents to 50 cents per hundred pounds. 


Fre- 


requested from 56 


requested from 50 
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15. Paragraph 1755—Sago and sago flour: Request transfer 
from free list to dutiable list with rate of duty at 4 cents per 
pound, 

16. Paragraph 1781—Tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava: Re- 
quest transfer from free list to dutiable list with rate of duty 
at 4 cents per pound. 

Increases requested in the schedules embracing the various oils 
and fats and their oil-bearing raw materials as recommended 
by the farm organizations. 

The members of the Minnesota delegation opposed the placing 
of any duty on logs, lumber, shingles, maple and birch flooring, 
fence posts, cement, and brick. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to the resolution 
unanimously passed by the members of the Minnesota delegation 
on February 26, 1929 (Tariff Hearings, 9606), opposing a duty 
on lumber, shingles, and logs. 

I will place in the Recorp here a letter received from Mr. A. J. 
Oison, president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 
which is self-explanatory. The members of the Minnesota dele- 
gation, in cooperation with other members, have been very active 
in working for a tariff bill that will give agriculture greater 
help: 

MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 14, 1929. 
Hon. C. G. SELViG, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrAR CONGRESSMAN S£Etvig: With the farmer paying 65 per cent 
higher for the things he needs and must buy a8 compared with what he 
has to sell, it is incomprehensible to officers and members of the Minne- 
sota Farm Bureau Federation that any Member of Congress can be so 
ruthless in his service to speculators and special interests as to vote for 
a 25 per cent duty on shingles and also inflict additional consumer 
burdens by a tariff on fence posts, cedar lumber, logs, maple and birch 
hardwood lumber, and other building materials, 

We sincerely hope that you will do all in your power to defeat the 
unfair and discriminatory proposal to impose a tariff on shingles and 
lumber and other building materials. We know that enactment of a 
lumber and shingle tariff at this time, pyramided all down the line from 
logger and manufacturer to jobber and retailer, will cost the farmers 
of Minnesota from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 per year and the farmers of 
the Nation not less than $150,000,000 per annum, 

And this is only the beginning. 

No well-informed person questions for a moment but that price in- 
creases developed by a tariff will be reflected in the costs of other build- 
ing materials and lumber and shingle substitutes, 

We believe that it would be a very grave mistake to permit enactment 
of a‘tariff on lumber and shingles at this session of Congress, and we 
also feel that such a move would develop a serious reaction in a politi- 
cal way among all consumers, both rural and urban. We are hearing 
many protests in this connection. 

This letter is being sent you with the hope that the proposed shingle 
and lumber tariff will be defeated, decisively, as it deserves to be under 
existing conditions. There is absolutely no excuse for it. 

With very good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. Ouson, President. 


The tariff on casein was not increased in the bill as reported 
to the House by the committee. Two additional telegrams have 
been received from casein manufacturers which give additional 
evidence to prove that domestic casein can be produced of 
quality equal to that produced elsewhere. 

I will place these telegrams in the Recorp. 


BEAVER DAM, WIS., May 20, 1929. 
Hon. C, G. SELvie, 
House Office Building: 
We have sold casein to Allied Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., giving 
perfect satisfaction. American manufacturers can produce quality 
casein with reasonable price which tariff duty of 8 cents would assure. 


KrRaFT PHENIX CHEESE CORPORATION, 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May I, 1929, 
Hon. Henry E. Barsour, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Earnestly urge you and other Members California delegation exert 
every effort to secure substantial duty increase of casein over rate now 
in proposed tariff act. Claims advanced in favor of Argentine casein 
absolutely without any foundation; in fact, casein of highest quality 
can be made in any dairy section of this country and is now being made 
in California. Reason for uneven quality and unreliable supply from 
many sections is directly traceable to the fact that no one manufac- 
tures casein when other outlets for skim ‘milk can be found. An in- 


crease in duty would not result in harmful increase in cost of produc: 
tion but would stabilize both quality and price in this country and 
Value of skim milk 


materiaily aid income of dairy farmers of Nation. 
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when utilized to best advantage almost equal to value of butterfaf. 
Other outlets for skim milk not sufficient to absorb more than sma!l 
portion of supply. Casein outlet one of dairy farmers’ real needs, but 
present tariff too low to equalize costs of production. 
Sam H. Greene, 
California Dairy Council. 

In view of the great mass of evidence presented to the com- 
mittee during the past 10 days, when they have conducted hear- 
ings on specified items in the bill, I shall not take up the time 
to enlarge on all of the items presented by our delegation. 

I have already presented facts regarding dairy products, 
casein, and vegetable oils, which are given in the ConGrEssIoNAL 
Recorp of May 15, 1929. At this time I would like to refer 
briefly to clover seeds, which are produced in large quantities 
in my district. These items were granted increases in the bill, 
but an additional duty is required. 

CLOVER SEEDS 

I refer specifically to red; alsike, and sweet-clover seeds. 

First. Red-clover seed: Present rate, 4 cents per pound; 
rate in the bill, 6 cents per pound; requested rate, 8 cents per 
pound. 

Alsike-clover seed: Present rate, 4 cents per pound; rate in 
the bill, 5 cents per pound; requested rate, 6 cents per pound. 

Sweet-clover seed: Present rate, 2 cents per pound; rate in 
the bill, 3 cents per pound; requested rate, 4 cents per pound. 

Second. Red-clover seed: The average imports, 1920-1928, 
were 11,000,000 pounds per year. The average production, 
1923-1928, was 50,000,000 pounds per year. Much of the seed 
imported comes from Europe. It is of inferior quality. Often- 
times farmers who sow this inferior seed experience total crop- 
failure results because the seed is not viable or is not hardy 
enough. The seed is stained to identify it, but even with this 
warning many farmers buy it because it is lower in price. It 
really is the most expensive seed they can buy. 

The increase in duty which I request will encourage greater 
production of red-clover seed. The price depends, according 
to the Tariff Commission, upon domestic supply. It is unques- 
tionably true that as a result of better protection the domestic 
production will be increased, better seed will be available to 
those who buy it—and this includes the majority of our farm- 
ers—and the producers will be assured of a more stable price. 

Third. The same argument applies to alsike-clover seed. The 
imports in 1928 were 6,786,000 pounds. The domestic production 
in 1927 was 22,500,000 pounds. 

Four. Sweet-clover seed is offered in the United States at 
prices below what our producers can meet, especially in the Lake 
region, and where the lower Canadian railroad rates give the 
foreign producers an advantage. An additional cent per pound 
duty will afford fair protection to our sweet-clover-seed growers. 

Sweet clover is one of our best soil-building crops. The pro- 
duction of seed should be fostered. The domestic producers want 
a fair competitive chance and that is all that is requested. 

CONCLUSION 

Let us have amendments to the bill that will increase the duty 
on these items that I have specified and also on other agricul- 
tural products that Representatives from other States are zeal- 
ously recommending to the committee. Let us also eliminate 
from the bill the proposed duty on building material, ropes, and 
material from which it is made, and the other articles that the 
farmer buys in large quantities so as to decrease his costs in the 
operation and management of his farming enterprises. 

There must be an equitable balance between agriculture and 
industry. Here is the place and now is the time to do this. 
The entire country will benefit from a rehabilitated agriculture. 
The party platform will be fulfilled and the President's intent 
will be recognized. 

Our task is to give to agriculture its rightful share of our 
great national income. In so doing we shall succeed in helping 
to solve our greatest domestic problem. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, several days ago I appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House when it 
was sitting in executive session and protested vigorously against 
the increase in tariff in the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill over the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill on blackstrap molasses. 

I cited then the protests and emphatic objections from some 
of the basic industries of this country and from some of the lead- 
ing factories of the world located in Michigan to this drastic 
increase. We protested because it means an increase of from 
6 to 8 cents per gallon on industrial alcohol both pure and de- 
natured. This alcohol ranks as one of the basic necessities of 
life, outside of beverage alcohol except what is used in drugs 
and medicines, 

I cited the strenuous objection of the Ford Motor Co., the 
largest automobile manufacturers in the world; and of Parke, 
Davis & Co., the largest drug and pharmaceutical company in 
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the world; and of Berry Bros. Varnish Co., the largest varnish 
factory in the world. Great American factories supporting this 
stand of the above are the Chrysler Motor Car Co.; the Briggs 
Manufacturing Co., which builds automobile bodies ; the National 
Paint, Oil, and Varnish Association, representing hundreds of 
manufacturers; the Dibble Color Co., of Detroit; the Acme 
White Lead & Color Works; Frederick Stearns & Co., large 
drug manufacturers of Detroit; Hy-Tone Products Co., manu- 
facturing chemists of Detroit; C. E. Jamieson & Co., manufac- 
turing chemists; and others, 

These all agree that the cost of living would be raised to the 
farmer on the necessities which he buys from these manu- 
facturers and to all other American citizens, as well as to 
foreigners, to whom they sell all over the world. One of the 
results would be that other foreign competitors would be given 
an advantage in the markets of the world. They also declare 
that the farmer producing corn, for whom advocates of the 
increased tariff were presumed to be speaking, would not gain 
in the long run, because the 1,200 per cent increase would give 
an advantage to other competitors, notably manufacturers of 
synthetic alcohol. 

These Corn Belt advocates were not satisfied with the 1,200 
per cent increase, namely, an increase of one-sixth of a cent 
per gallon on blackstrap molasses to 2% cents per gallon, but 
were asking before the Ways and Means Committee a further 
increase of 8 cents per gallon. This would be a 4,800 per cent 
increase and would raise the cost of industrial alcohol 24 ceuts 
per gallon, So far as I can learn, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee were turning a stone-deaf ear to this 4,800 per cent 
increase, 

PRESENT INCREASE USELESS 


These high-increase advocates claimed that the 2-cent in- 
crease would be of no avail to the Corn Belt. Note the follow- 
ing colloquy of one of these advocates, Representative W1t- 
LIAM EK. Hutt of Illinois, and an opponent, Representative Ear. 
MIcHENER, of Michigan. The excerpt is from Mr. Hutu’s speech 
in the House on May 20, 1929, and is taken from page 1560 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD: 


Mr. WiLtt1aAM FE. Howie. * * * ‘There are several distilleries 
equipped to make alcohol out of corn if they want to use them. 

Mr. MICHENER. Who owns those distilleries? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Most of them are owned by the same people 
who own the molasses distilleries. Part of them are not. 

Mr. MIcHENeER, If they are, then it would be up to these same people 
to open those distilleries. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. Hutu. Exactly so; and if you put a tariff of 8 cents 
on blackstrap they will go out there and open them all up. 

Mr. MICHENER, Will they open them with a tariff of 2 cents? 

Mr. WILLIAM B. Hutu. No; they must have an 8-cent tariff. 

Mr. MICHENER, Is the 2-cent tariff of any value so far as distilling is 
concerned ? 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. Hutt. No. * * * 


TARIFF COMMISSION OPPOSES INCREASE 


Occasionally the remark is made that the proposed new sched- 
ules in the tariff bill now being debated are “scientific.” Of 
course, this does not apply to the blackstrap molasses 1,200 per 
cent increase, for one of the best reasons in the world. It is 
not recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

Moreover, Mr. W. N. Watson, chief of the chemical division 
of the Tariff Commission, is flatly opposed to the 2-cent increase. 
In a report which I have just obtained from him he shows 
that a 1-cent increase would not help the Corn Belt, it would 
increase the cost of living all along the line, and that it would 
promote the development of synthetic alcohol. In his report 
he Says: 

A high duty on blackstrap molasses would divert molasses from 
Cuban plants to Europe, where both Germany and Great Britain have 
established molasses-alcohol plants. A high rate of duty on molasses 
with a subsequent increase in the cost of alcohol would also re- 
sult in many of the rates of duty in the pending tariff bill on alcohol 
products being entirely out of line. The importation of alcohol from 
foreign countries is not now permitted. Competition, however, from 
imported alcohol derivatives would result, following the wide spread in 
the price of alcohol in the United States and Europe. 

The competition from imported alcohol products might include such 
items as (1) ethyl acetate, an important derivative of alcohol used 
as a solvent, the value of which in 1927 amounted to $3,900,000; 
(2) ethyl ether, the principal anesthetic now in use; (3) pyroxylin prod- 
ucts; (4) certain types of rayon. One domestic rayon plant alone used 
about 3,000,000 gallons of alcohol per year, 

The domestic cost of all articles requiring alcohol would increase as 
the price of alcohol goes up. 
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BFFECTS OF HIGH DUTY ON BLACKSTRAP 


The important results of a high duty on blackstrap molasses follow: 

1. The raw material cost alone per gallon of alcohot would be in- 
creased 2.7 cents per gallon of alcohol for each 1 cent duty per gallon 
of blackstrap. (One gallon of alcohol requires 2.7 gallons of black- 
strap.) 

2. The total additional cost per gallon of alcohol is estimated at no 
less than 3 cents for every cent duty on blackstrap in order to include 
the increased overhead. 

3. The present molasses alcohol plants would continue to use molasses 
and add the increased prices to the finished article, with, however, a 
decline in sales owing to substitution. 

4. Higher-priced alcohol would result in extensive substitution by 
other products, especially in the principal market, namely, the anti- 
freeze automobile trade. 

5. Commercial production of synthetic alcohol would be established 
on a large scale, 

6. The molasses-alcohol 
alcohol. 

7. The existing 
capacity. 

8. There would not be a complete shift from molasses to corn for 
alcohol manufacture, due to the fact that capital would hesitate to 
invest in the establishment of new grain plants in the Corn Belt, 
due to synthetic alcohol. 

9. The increased price of alcohol would be reflected in a multitude 
of articles used by practically every citizen in the country. 

Ethyl alcohol ranks first in quantity and value of production of al! 
organic chemicals. It is a basic raw material in the chemical and allied 
industries and finds application in a multitude of products. 


USES OF ALCOHOL 


Among the more important uses of denatured alcohol (tax free) are— 

1. An antifreeze for automobiles. 

2. A solvent and raw material in the cellulose industries—that is, 
lacquers, pyroxylin plastics, rayon, and photographic films. 

3. Manufacture of shellac and varnish, 

4, Pharmaceutical preparations, 

5. Toilet and perfume preparations. 

6. Miscellaneous uses. 

During the war large quantities of alcohol were used for the produc- 
tion of smokeless powder and also mustard gas; the latter was one of 
the three principal toxic gases made and used during the World War. 

An approximate distribution of denatured alcohol by uses follows: 


industry will be threatened by synthetic 


grain-alcohol plants would operate at maximum 


Wine gallons 
40, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 

10, 000,000 to 15, 000, 000 
In addition, pure alcohol (not denatured) is used in pharmaceutical 

products. The total tax-paid alcohol withdrawn in 1928 was over 

4,500,000 wine gallons. 

CAPACITY OF DOMESTIC PLANTS 
The total available alcohol capacity in the United States is about 

220,000,000 wine gallons, of which about 15,000,000 wine gallons is 

grain capacity and the balance, 205,000,000 wine gallons, molasses. 

The annual consumption is about 100,000,000 wine gallons, or some- 

what less than one-half of the present capacity. 


ee 
Se ee 
Shellac and varnish 

Toilet and perfume preparations 
Miscellaneous 


CAPITAL INVESTED 


The capital invested in molasses-alcohol plants is about $55,000,000 
and in grain-alcohol plants about $5,000,000. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Blackstrap molasses and corn are the two principal] raw materials 


used in the manufacture of alcohol. 
consumed is imported from Cuba. 
During the last 20 years there has been a shift from corn to 
molasses as a raw material for alcohol; concurrently industrial alcohol 
has become of increasing importance. 


Most of the blackstrap molasses 


Corn and molasses used in the manufacture of alcohol 
[From report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition} 





Blackstrap 


01 
Corn molasses 


Bushels 
20, 547, 427 
23, 016, 759 
32, 069, 542 
4, 810, 517 
7, 948, 184 
8, 383, 041 
6, 189, 264 


Gallons 

42, 293, 073 

61, 605, 281 
152, 142, 232 
118, 363, 629 
267, 404, 218 
211, 518, 647 
213, 629, 806 
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Assuming it were commercially feasible to convert the molasses coast 
plants to grain-alcohol plants, an additional capital investment would 
be required of at least $10,000,000, or an additional investment of 10 
to 20 cents per gallon capacity. The location of these coast molasses- 
alcohol plants, however, is unfavorable to .the use of corn on account of 
the high transportation cost on corn to the coast, The freight on corn 
from Iowa to New York is 27.5 cents per bushel. The freight on corn 
from Iowa to the west coast is 42.5 cents per bushel, and from Cairo, 
Ill., to New Orleans—by water—is 11.4 cents per bushel. In other 
words, the freight cost on corn alone for plants located at New York 
is about 10 cents per gallon of alcohol produced, and in the case of 
plants at New Orleans about 4.6 per gallon, 

In order to supply the domestic consumption of alcohol from corn, 
additional plants would be necessary in the Corn Belt, with an invest- 
ment of about $30,000,000. The outstanding reason against the invest- 
ment of capital in new grain-alcohol plants in the West is the advent of 
synthetic-ethyl alcohol, which hag already developed in Europe. 
















May 13, 1929. 





Hon. Ropert H. CLANcy, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: The Ford Motor Co., whose principal plants are located in the 
State of Michigan, begs to direct your attention to the language of 
paragraph 502, H. R. 2667, imposing a discriminatory duty on black- 
strap (nonedible) molasses when used for distilling purposes. The 
duty proposed increases the present rate approximately 1,200 per cent, 
thus raising the cost of alcohol 6 cents per gallon for raw material 
alone. 

The bill makes practically no change in the present tariff on the 
identical commodity when imported for stock feeds, yeast, and other 
commercial uses outside of distillation. 

Our company uses about 100,000 gallons of alcohol per month, to 
produce which 270,000 gallons of molasses are required. 

We respectfully submit that such discriminatory rate is unfair and 
unwarranted, 

Industrial alcohol is essential in the manufacture of paints, varnishes, 
lacquers, and countless other products of national importance. Accord- 
ing to governmental figures, over 40,000,000 gallons are used annually 
in nonfreezing solutions for automobile radiators, 

As the same alcohol can be produced synthetically from blast-furnace 
gases, oil-cracking processes, and other nonagricultural sources, such 
discriminatory duty will have the effect of merely subsidizing the manu- 
facturers in those fields without affording any benefit to the American 
farmer. It would also destroy the market for domestic farm products 
now employed for distillation purposes. 

We respectfully urge a committee amendment as follows: 

Strike out of paragraph 502, H. R. 2667, the words “or for dis- 
tilling purposes” in lines 24 and 25, page 105 (committee print of bill 
May 7, 1929), and everything after the word “sugars” in line 1, 
page 106 of said committee print. 

Respectfully submitted. Forp Moror Co., 
R. B. ENGLISH, 
Assistant Manager Washington Branch, 


I also insert the following telegram from Parke, Davis & Co., 
the largest drug manufacturers in the world: 

















































SYNTHETIC ALCOHOL 

























At least two domestic chemical firms have already carried the process 
through the experimental stage. A permit bas been granted by the 
Commissioner of Prohibition to conduct a one month’s—May, 1929—com- 
mercial test on synthetic alcohol at the plants of the Carbon & Carbide 
Chemical Co. at Charleston, W. Va. 

Synthetic alcohol can be made from— 

1. Natural gas. 

2. Calcium carbide. 

3. Ethylene from blast furnace gas. 

As far back as 1921 one plant in Germany was erected to make 
synthetic alcohol, with a capacity of one-half million gallons per year, 
and another plant was erected in upper Bavaria. 

The cost of production of synthetic alcohol in England was reported 
in 1922 at about 80 cents per gallon. Domestic costs of synthetic 
alcohol are not shown. Estimates indicate a cost of about 35 cents 
per gallon. 

SUBSTITUTION 


Another important factor resulting from the increased cost of raw 
material for alcohol, whether it be molasses or corn, is the question 
of substitution of other products for alcohol. The principal use of 
denatured alcohol is as an antifreeze, taking about 40,000,000 gallons 
out of about ninety-odd million gallons production per year. Keen 
competition is now encountered in this field from glycerin and prestone 
(ethylene glycol). Furthermore, synthetic methyl or wood alcohol has 
been developed on a large scale during the last two years, and this 
promises to be another competitive factor in the alcohol antifreeze 
market. ° 


May 13, 1929. 
Hon. Rosert H. CLancy, 


Howse Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please inform the Committee on Ways and Means that we earnestly 
protest against the proposed duty on blackstrap molasses because such 
a duty will materially increase the cost of pure alcohol, which increased 
cost will be reflected in the price of prescription medicine, in the 
manufacture of which pure alcohol is absolutely necessary. 

ParKE, Davis & Co., Detroit. 


I also insert telegram from the National Paint, Oil, and 
Varnish Association. 




































Henry Ford is the best friend the American farmer and every 
other farmer in the world has. He would not willfully oppose 
anything that would help the American farmer but he is em- 
phatically opposed to this 1,200 per cent increase on industrial 
alcohol. For many years he has given deep thought to the 
economical production of industrial alcohol and he can speak as 
an expert on the subject. He has instructed his executives to 
protest this increase on blackstrap molasses. At this point I 
wish to insert telegrams and a letter from the Ford official au- 
thorized to speak for the company: 








May 10, 1929. 
Congressman Rospert H. CLANcy, 


Washington, D. O.: 
National Paint, Oil, and Varnish Association respectfully petitions for 
a committee amendment to paragraph 502 relieving chemical industries 
from the projected discriminatory duty on blackstrap nonedible molasses 
used for distilling purposes. Proposed rate would increase cost of in- 
dustria] alcohol about 6 cents per gallon for raw material alone and 
would constitute nothing more or less than a subsidy on alcohol produced 
from nonagricultural sources. Higher-priced alcohol would be reflected 
in paints, varnishes, lacquers, and countless other articles of everyday 
life, enormous quanties of which are consumed by farmers. 
H. 8S. CHATFIELD, 
Chairman Industrial Alcohol Committee, 
National Paint, Oil, and Varnish Association. 


C. BE. Sorenson I also insert a telegram from Berry Bros. Varnish Co., the 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. largest manufacturers of varnish in the world: 
Derroit, MicH., April 22, 1929. 
Hon, Ropert H. CLANCY, 
Marx 10, 1920. Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 
Vitally interested molasses tariff in so far as increase in duty will 
affect cost and probably curtail alcohol consumption. We heartily dis- 
approve duty increase, 
















May 10, 1929. 
Congressman CLANCY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Our Mr, English will visit your office to-day with reference proposed 
duty blackstrap molasses. We feel increase of 1,200 per cent above 
present rate unjust. This would increase cost industrial alcohol about 
G6 cents per gallon. This is indispensible raw material for automotive 


industry. Any cooperation you extend to our representative will be 
appreciated, 






















Hon, Rospert H. CLANcy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
We respectfully urge consideration at your conference, subject black- 
strap molasses duty, on which has been suggested increased from one- 
sixth cent a gallon to 2% cents a gallon. Only excuse offered is protec- 
tion of 8,000,000 bushels of corn which was used last year; and should 
this duty be imposed, according to testimony not one additional bushel 
would be consumed pending decision manufacturers’ change equipment 
to manufacture synthetie alcohol. Our viewpoint synthetic alcohol when 
manufactured destroys value of 8,000,000 bushels corn now used. Any 


large increase in duty molasses would force manufacture synthetic 
alcohol, 












Berry Bros. 
OBJECTORS ARE HIGH GRADE 


All of these conscientious objectors are manufacturers of the 
highest integrity. I can not recall when any of them have come 
into a tariff discussion at the time a new bill was being framed 
and have asked for tariff protection in the matter of increased 
rates. All they want is freedom from persecution and the oppor- 
tunity to manufacture and sell, not only in the United States 
markets but all over the world, as cheaply as possible. They 
want the farmer prosperous, because when the farmer is very 























R. B. ENGLISH, 
Assistant Manager Washington Branch Ford Motor Co. 
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sick from hard times we are correspondingly quite sick. They 
are opposed to this 1,200 per cent increase on industrial alcohol 
and the increase should be killed. 


WOULD RUIN INFANT POTASH INDUSTRY 


Another powerful argument against crippling the industrial- 
alcohol business is furnished by Bulletin No. 300, just published 
by the University of Maryland Agriculture Experiment Station. 
It shows that— 


The proponents of an increased duty on blackstrap molasses for dis- 
tilling purposes are probably not aware of the fact that they are threat- 
ening one of the few domestic sources of supply of potash—an essential 
ingredient in the manufacture of fertilizer. Both potash and sulphate 
of ammonia are regularly produced on a substantial scale as a by-product 
of molasses distillation—they can not be obtained when corn is substi- 
tuted for molasses. Prior to the World War the entire supply of potash 
required in the manufacture of fertilizer was imported. When these 
importations were cut off a very acute situation developed because of 
the lack of this essential plant food. Agriculture suffered enormously. 
A tremendous amount of money was spent in an effort to develop domes- 
tie production of potash to rescue the agricultural situation. Recovery 
of potash from molasses was an important consideration in the search 
for domestic supplies. Upwards of 100,000 tons of potash material have 
been recovered as a by-product from molasses since the supplies were 
cut off by the war. 


I now quote from the summary of the report: 


Data reported in this paper show the importance of the alcohol 
industry as an actual and potential producer of potash salts. 

Analysis of the product produced by this industry known as vege- 
table potash or Baltimore potash, shows that it contains available 
potassium in quantity sufficiently large to warrant its use in commercial 
fertilizers, 

Aualysis further shows that when the product is reenforced with 
nitrogen and phosphorus, making a complete fertilizer, a saline material 
is produced containing all the essential and critical elements required 
by plants. 

A 3-year study of the influence of this product on yields of tomatoes, 
white and sweet potatoes, tobacco, and wheat grown on small plots 
showed it to be very beneficial for crop growth. Better yields were 
received when this product was used than when other standard carriers 
of potash were substituted in a fertilizer mixture for tomatoes, white 
and sweet potatoes, and tobacco. Wheat production, on the other hand, 
showed no gain when grown on the same soil treated with a fertilizer 
containing “ vegetable potash,” instead of other potash salts, 

A 2-year test on field plots confirmed the results obtained by the 
small-plot studies. Better yields were obtained for tomatoes, white 
and sweet potatoes, and tobacco from plots receiving an application of 
a complete fertilizer containing “‘ vegetable potash ”’ than from mixtures 
where standard carriers of potassium were used. 

Laboratory studies on the alcohol product showed that it contains a 
high percentage of water-soluble alkali, 

CHILD LABOR OR CONVICT LABOR NECESSARY FOR SUGAR-BEET FIELDS 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, in a recent speech on sugar and 
the Great Western Sugar Co. the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
EATON] made reference to some of my statements affecting beet- 
field labor and then declared with emphatic reiteration that no 
children are employed in the beet-sugar mills or their offices. 
The familiar straw man is again knocked down because no one 
has ever so charged, but if Mr. Eaton or anyone else denies 
employment of child labor in the beet fields of Colorado by the 
Great Western Co. his statement should be challenged because 
of two specific investigations held of these Colorado sugar-beet 
fields, one by the Departurent of Labor and the other by the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, in which child labor is pictured in 
terms that invite the intervention of humanitarian officers to 
clear the good name of Colorado. 

These labor conditions enabled the Great Western Sugar Co., 
of Colorado, that produces one-half of all the domestic sugar in 
the United States, to reap profits of 45 per cent annually on their 
common stock. 


I have quoted at length from the two official reports named. 
In addition I have received several communications recently that 
deny in specific terms the claims of Representatives TimBer- 
LAKE and Eaton as to child-labor conditions in Colorado. If 
correctly stated, no State in the country has such deplorable 
child-labor conditions as that in which the Great Western Sugar 


Co. now appears to have a commanding influence. For illustra- 
tion, here is a letter received to-day from Denver which carries 
its own message: 

HUMANITARIAN HEART MISSION, 


Denver, Colo., May 17, 1929. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 


United Statcs Congressman, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: This morning Denver paper gives an account of the con- 
troversy in the United States Congress over the beet-sugar industry, 
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Mr. Eaton quotes President Lory, of the Agricultural College; 
Chester M. Armstrong, secretary of state; William H. Young, acting 
chairman of the State Industrial Commission of Colorado; M. H, Alex- 
ander, State factory inspector; Anna G. Williams, executive secretary 
of the Social Service Bureau of Denver; and Eunice Robinson, secre- 
tary of charities for the city and county of Denver, Colo., as sending 
telegrams on the beet-sugar industry to the effect that the working con- 
ditions of Colorado sugar-beet workers was above the conditions in any 
other fields, with the inference that such conditions were ideal, when, 
in fact, both Mr. Eaton and every person quoted personally know that 
the sugar-beet company violates the labor laws every day of the year 
that their common labor is employed, 


Mexican labor is robbed on every hand; the rights of their children 
are violated every day. Mothers of nursing babies build “dog” hovels 
in the beet fields, where the mother can work long hours in the hot sun 
and get to the baby every hour or so to give it such milk as can be pro- 
duced by a system working long hours in the hot sun, bending every 
fiber of her body to procure enough money to keep soul and body 
together, or until another crop comes in. A like condition has existed 
for 25 years among the Mexicans, Russians, Germans, and Japs, when 
they could get the Japs so poor they had to work. 

All persons quoted as wiring Congress did so with a misrepresenta- 
tion made to them by Mr. EATon, or some one else, or they willfully lied 
when they sent those telegrams. We desire that Colorado be pros- 
perous, but if you Congressmen call it prosperity to pile up blood money, 
so extricated from the poorest, weakest, and most defenseless members 
of the human race, starved into subjugation, then we reluctantly say 
“To hell” with such prosperity. 

I, the president of this organization respectfully request that an in- 
vestigating committee be sent into the beet fields of Colorado, fully 
investigating the hiring and rotten working conditions here in this in- 
dustry, and, further, that I and my witnesses be present that I may 
get the facts to your committee as they exist. 

This woman, Anna C. Williams, secretary of the Social Service 
Bureau, the distributing agent of the Community Chest, well knows 
the horrible conditions that exist among the Mexicans in Denver dur- 
ing the winter, and is in position to know the working conditions in 
the beet fields of Colorado. They come in here with little money to 
carry them over a cold, long winter, and this executive secretary of 
the social service is either ignorant or deliberately misstated facts 
when she sent her message to Congress, and the same can be said of 
Eunice Robinson, secretary of charities for the city and county of 
Denver, Colo. Our chamber of commerce and State officials well know 
conditions among these poor people, how they are brought into the 
State from Old Mexico by bright promises, and the conditions that 
actually exist here and in the beet fields of this State. If the State 
officials and the charity workers, who wired the congressional com- 
mittee are not ignorant of the existing conditions in the beet fields of 
Colorado, they have made a false statement in their effort to help put 
over a duty on sugar, and I.challenge any one to prove that all that 
I have and will state regarding these working conditions to bring 
proof as to the existing conditions, and for all time to come establish 
the truth, so there can be no more debate on the matter, letting the 
blame fall where it may. 

I found a poor Mexican family in a little room about 6 by 10 feet, 
and if memory serves me right, there were seven in the family, includ- 
ing a newly born baby, no chairs, no bed clothes—only to sleep on and 
for cover—with not enough food to keep them warm, on the ground 
and bitter cold, dipping stale bread in a can of clear water, claiming 
they had been living in this way for weeks and that the same Anna C. 
Williams had refused them help of any kind. The children, bare- 
footed, not even stockings, the house No. 710, Curtis Street, Denver, 
Colo., and they told me the Great Western Sugar Co. brought them 
into Denver to work in the beet fields and they had to live on charity. 
I furnished them with bed, bed clothing, and food, and this gang of 
commercialized charity workers and beet-sugar companies refusing aid 
and the citizens helping them to keep soul and body together. I have 
seen many poor Mexican families, shipped from Old Mexico, as near 
starvation as it was possible and yet live. I have seen them taking 
refuse from the garbage wagons and the garbage cans, and those were 
shipped in by the sugar companies to work in the beet fields. 

In one instance, I found 29 men, women, and children in one room on 
papers, using a bed mattress for a pillow, and the small children piled 
on the mattress and they too stated they were shipped from Old 
Mexico to Denver by the Great Western Sugar Co., to work in the beet 
fields as soon as the weather would permit, starved and almost frozen, 
all aid from the sugar companies, Anna C. Williams, and Eunice 
Robinson of the commercialized charities refused them. Many families 
I have talked with in the dead of winter, claimed to have been shipped 
in from Mexico by the sugar-beet companies. I have found these 
charity workers trying to break up their families and put the children 
out as slaves, and beg. I saw 20 or more coaches of Russians at 
Colorado shipped in by the Great Western Sugar Co, the floors of 
those coaches all covered one or two inches with sunflower seeds, 
and each family had a small sack of these seeds to eat, and nothing 
more to eat, 
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The system used in employing the Mexican in the beet fields is as 
follows: The contract is signed by the father to cultivate so many 
acres at a stipulated price per acre, and in order to carry out their 
contract the poor father, mother, baby, and children have to work long 
hours and in all kinds of weather to keep the contract and get their 
money for their labor. The poor Mexican has no choice; it is this or 
starve, and if they don’t work the officers are put on their books. The 
very smallest children have to work hard. 

Now, gentlemen, if this is not a disgrace that needs your attention 
in behalf of humanity and a thorough investigation I am nonplused 
and do not know what move to make to further help these poor, perse- 
cuted people. It would be an easy matter for me to write 1,000 pages 
on this awful condition brought on by the Sugar Trust and yet have 
material left to work with. I have personally investigated and know 
existing conditions. 

They depend on Mexican labor, and there are very few other nation- 
alities, as they can not put it over others as easy as Mexicans. They 
tell you they hire no children, but they hold down the price per acre 
and load the father with acreage so the little mites will have to work, 
and the companies are not hiring children, but all the same they have 
to work, and work long, hard hours to live. My organization is in no 
way connected with commercialized charity. I have fought them for 
many years in and out of court with my own money, not money col- 
lected for charities. None of my coworkers receive salary, but work, as 
I do, work for humanity. 

I have found the Mexican fathers the kindliest to their children, and 
if they have abundance the children have abundance. I have known 
them to go hungry to give an abundance for their children. Their love 
for their families is proverbial, and they should be protected and not 
exploited. Watch the Mexican father go down the street with the baby 
in his arms, the mother relieved of the burden, and the beet-sugar com- 
panies and the commercialized charity workers yelling for a duty on 
sugar, but it does not help anyone but the sugar companies, 

This organization is 100 per cent for humanity, and our mission is 
humanity, built on the teachings of Christ and His disciples. See 
Matthew 7 to 12. 

Unity HUMANITARIAN Heart Mission (INC.), 
H. H. Marrs, President. 


I do not know anything regarding commercialized charity 
workers on a salary or of President Marrs, who works for 
humanity’s sake, but it may explain why the farmers would 
hasten to inform Congress of what their employees wanted them 
to say. and that comparison is significant possibly for that rea- 
son. Certainly President Marrs’s statement is clear and direct. 

These letters are not from reports made several years ago, 
but they state existing conditions, volunteered without sugges- 
tion from myself, and are taken from a daily mail that is filled 
with communications of more or less value on this same child- 
labor subject. An investigation asked for in my resolution 
would determine the facts, providing the good angels of the 
sugar companies did not surround the investigators with other 
matters of interest than actual facts relating to child labor. 

A second letter, following, in like manner, without suggestion 
from me of its possible use, is of much interest: 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, 
CoLoRADO STATE COUNCIL, 
Longmont, Colo., May 15, 1929. 
Hon, JAMES A. FREAR, 
Representative Tenth District, Wisconsin, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Srr: I have your letter of May 9, with inclosure. I have also 
received to-day a copy of the Recorp of May 9 containing your speech 
on that date dealing with the shameful child-labor and housing condi- 
tions in the Colorado beet districts. 

I have lived in beet-growing districts since the industry started. The 
reports of the surveys made by the National Child Labor Committee, 
the Colorado Agricultural College and the United States Department of 
Labor are not overstatements. They are conservative. This I know 
from my own contacts and investigations, and long residence in beet- 
growing districts. 

I have seen a copy of the Recorp of May 11 containing a speech 
by Mr. TIMBERLAKE, CongressMan from our district, apparently in reply 
to your speech on child labor in our Colorado beet districts. 

Many of his statements about working and living conditions are not 
true. While they may pass 1,500 miles from home, I doubt if Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE would have the “ gall” to make some of them here in his 
own district before an open meeting. 

The living and working conditions in the beet-growing districts are 
a disgrace to Colorado and to the communities in it that permit such 
conditions and abuses te continue to exist without protests. 


Among the blessings that Mr. TIMBERLAKE enumerates as being 
enjoyed by the beet workers are “American standards of living, 
American wages, American schools.” 

The reports you quoted from give a fair idea of living standard 
Our committee in our effort to im- 


among the Colorado beet workers. 
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prove housing conditions appealed to the State board of health to fix a 


standard for housing the beet workers. All we asked was that this State 
board make this standard equal to the minimum standard now fixed 
by law for the housing of dairy cows on these ranches. 

So far we have been unsuccessful. If dairy cows in Colorado were 
housed as most of this beet help is housed, some one would find they 
were violating the health laws of the State, 

As to wages, beet workers don't work for day wages to any extent. 
They work under a contract, $23 per acre for doing the hand work. 
The average earnings will average less than $200 per year for the 
adults, and less than $600 per year for the family, father, mother, and 
children from 7 years and up. 

As to American schools more than 5,000 little Mexican and Spanish 
children (in TIMBERLAKK’s district), were out of school -last year work- 
ing beets. These children were from 7 years up. This is in violation 
of the Colorado compulsory school laws. This year, owing to the 
larger acreage, their number will be greatly increased. The reasons 
given are that the children are needed in the beets. Also there is a 
feeling that if the child is not required to be in school that the family 
thay move out of the district in November or December and cost of 
educating them will be saved. As conditions are now, instead of having 
the benefit of American schools, illiteracy is being deliberately fostered. 

I am very glad you are showing these features up in Congress and 
appreciate the work you have done in centering public interest on 
these abuses. Regardless of the tariff you have performed a real service 
for these helpless children and their parents. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS F. MAHONbEY, 
Chairman Mezican Welfare Committee, Colorado State Council. 
MICHIGAN LETTERS 


I have seen threatening letters signed by Michigan news pub- 
lishers, one of whom consigned an opponent of the vicious 
Timberlake sugar schedule to “ life imprisonment.” 

That punishment, not suggested in my case, is calculated to 
make anyone step tenderly when treading on sugar bunions, I 
shall try and do so, for the State is not responsible, I trust, 
for such unmailable letters. 

When placing before the House labor conditions in Michigan, 
disclosed by an investigation by the Department of Labor, I 
recited child-labor conditions set forth in the report that ex- 
plained a labor difficulty in successfully handling the sugar- 
beet industry in Michigan, Wisconsin, or other States now de- 
pending on “ tariff protection” for their existence. 

Herewith I append a report by Fred E. Janette, staff corre- 
spondent of the Detroit News. The article appears on page 17 
of the News of May 15, and explains that convict labor seems 
now to be the sole dependence of the sugar-beet industry of 
Michigan. Personally I have offered to support a direct bounty 
for beet-sugar mills and the domestic-sugar industry of this 
country, but any tariff raise only serves to hurry the end, as 
I have repeatedly shown by statistics of imports from the 
Philippines and other islands. 

I doubt if convict labor would invite support of legislators 
any more than child labor, but as the article deals specifically 
with persons and conditions that may properly affect the pro- 
posed tariff increase, I attach it herewith for your considera- 
tion. After disclosing serious trouble in beet-sugar labor con- 
ditions this article relating to Michigan sugar industries, is as 
follows: 

[From the Detroit News, May 15, 1929] 


Albert B. Cook, a leading farmer * * * ig one of four beet 
growers who, partly of their own initiative and partly to supplement a 
campaign undertaken by the Owosso Chamber of Commerce, recently 
sent to Lansing to interest Gov. Fred W. Green in their problem. 
The others in the party were James McBride, Shiawassee representative 
in the legislature; Robert Hudson, a road contractor and farm owner ; 
and William Cline, chairman of the Shiawassee County road commission, 
also a farm owner. The problem they laid before the governor was that 
of labor for the beet fields, and their specific proposition was that some 
of the prison labor housed in the State highway camps be drawn on to 
meet the emergency. 

“It is a real emergency,” said Mr. Cook, discussing the problem at 
his farm home, 6 miles south of Owosso. “ Cultivating and harvesting 
beets is not a real American farmer’s job. The crop has to be weeded 
by hand. Nobody has been able to devise machinery to do it. It isa 
toilsome and a dirty job. 


LABOR UNOBTAINABLE 


“The harvest season is late and weather conditions are often bad. 
Foreigners from the south of Europe, with their families, and Mexicans 
have been the mainstay of the field industry in the past, but that labor 
now is scarce. 

“We don’t know yet whether, even if prison labor is furnished us 
growers, enough will come in to enable the local plant to operate at 
all this season. They must have the yield from at least 6,000 acres to do 
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it. Some farmers are saying that, if assured of the labor, they will 
put in the beets. Some others say that they won't have prison labor on 
their farms; but I do not believe, in view of the excellent labor and 
conduct records those men have made in the road camps, that there 
will be any real objection to prison labor if we can get it. 

“We are assured by Governor Green that he realizes the farmers’ 
need and that he is interested in seeing what can be done for the 
industry with labor from the camps. The project for the area, that 
of the Owosso sugar factory, is to get 100 men out of the road camp 
at Ovid for a start. One hundred men can take care of 500 acres of 
beets. This 500-acre area will have to be contracted for not more than 
20 miles distant from the camp.” 

Warden Henry H. Jackson, of the Michigan State Prison at Jackson, 
was consulted, 
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“The details remain to be worked out,” said he, “ but the disposition 
is to give the project a fair trial. I understood from the first confer- 
ence held the desire is to get 500 men into the beet fields, drawing on 
the camp at Ovid and the one at Mount Pleasant. Probably if this is 
done 100 men from the Ovid camp will start the ball. 

“It probably can be done. We know something about sugar beets 
here at the prison. We grew sugar beets at one time on the prison 
farms, on the flat lands along the Grand River. We traded in our 
beets at the Lansing sugar factory and took out sugar for inmate use.” 

The sugar factories pay for field labor, direct or through the farmers, 
$23 an acre per man per season, the warden was told by Mr. Cook. 

The warden made a few computations and said: 

“It looks to me as though an arrangement could be made, considering 
the costs to the State of prison labor—that is, maintenance of men and 
camps and costs of operation—an arrangement by which labor could be 
furnished at a cost no greater to the beet industry than it has been 
accustomed to pay. I understand that the governor wants to give it a 
trial, and I have given orders for the enlargement of quarters at the 
Ovid camp sufficient to accommodate an extra 100 men. We shall then 
have 400 men at Ovid.” 


EXTRACT FROM OTHERS TO SAME EFFECT—THIS IS FROM AN OFFICIAL | 


COLORADO STATE PUBLICATION 


Other and more recent statistics have been made of the chil- | 
dren working in the beet-sugar farms in northern Colorado, and | 
I have before me a publication entitled “ Series 27,” issued No- | 
vember, 1926, by the Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, | 


Yolo. It comprises 160 pages on child labor. It would be 
impossible for me to more than touch upon conditions as related 


by this book, but again I invite your attention to pages that | 
recite unbelievable conditions now existing in sugar-beet fields | 


carried on by the Great Western Sugar Co. in Colorado. Re- 
member again this is Colorado testimony. Quoting from page 35 
of this publication it states: 


Nine children were found working at 6 years of age, 2 of these being | 


children of owner, 3 of tenant, and 4 of contract families. There were 
28 children working at 7 years of age, 22 of whom were from the con- 
tract family. There were 91 8-year-old workers, 73 of whom were 
contract children, 11 tenant, and 7 owner. The largest number of work- 
ers of any age was at 14, where we found 164. This is not at all 
significant, as 161 children were working at 12, 155 at 13 years. 


the handwork of crops an average of 8.3 hours a day for an average of 
44 days. 
included many children who worked for a very short time and for a 
very few hours per day * * * (p. 37). 

Among the 6-year-olds, one worked 14 hours a day, two 12 hours a 
day, and one 10 hours a day. (In a State that boasts of its high stand- 
ards and in a country where American labor and union rules have 
recognition.) Among the 7-year-olds, one worked 13 hours a day, three 
worked 12 hours a day, one 11 hours, and five 10 hours a day. Of the 
9-year-olds, one worked 14 hours a day, two 13 hours, ten 12 hours, 
fifteen worked 11 hours, and forty-three worked 10 hours a day. Among 
the 12-year-olds, seven worked 14 hours, four 13 hours, fifteen 12 hours, 
twenty-two 11 hours, and sixty 10 hours (p. 38). 


This is taken from an official Colorado agricultural publica- 
tion that describes working conditions in the Great Western 
Sugar Co. beet fields. I submit they are nowhere worse in the 
world than in the State of Colorado. 

Again I quote: 

Two Mexican children worked 16 hours a day, 1 German and 13 
Spanish working 14 hours a day; 13 Germans and 10 Mexicans work- 
ing 13 hours a day, and soon * * *%, 


Union labor is contending for seven and eight hour days and 
five days a week. Is it possible that union labor and the Ameri- 
can Federation ef Labor alone need protection, or will its 
officials close its eyes to the scandalous condition found among 
these children who work among American sugar-beet fields? 
Page after page is given over to such children and also to their 
families. It is largely a repetition of conditions related in the 


| room shack, 6 


| They are all over the Middle and Far West. 


This included all children from 6 to 15 years of age, and it | 


| its cases are Mexicans. 
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Department of Labor publication, but I quote a paragraph from 
page 90, which sounds familiar to those who are seeking the 
facts: 

The contract houses are usually unattractive, frequently in bad repair; 
often without screens, often in a dirty condition to begin with. One- 
fourth of them are old. Often surroundings are dirty, and frequently 
the houses are too close to barns or,corrals. The toilet (always out- 
door) is frequently little short of indecent in condition and repair. 
Granted that the conditions are as good or better than in the previous 
homes of the people under consideration, it becomes a question of Ameri- 
can ideals and standards. 


So says this Colorado agricultural publication. 

This is not only for the inspection of labor officials, but calls 
for words of explanation from the Great Western Sugar Co., to 
which I will briefly refer later. On page 91 it states: 


I find that the average number of persons per bedroom among the 
owner families is 1.91; among tenant families, 2.4; owner additional, 
2.4; wage, 2.5; and contract,4 * * *%, 

MANY TALES OF MISERY FOR SUGAR PROFITFERS 


Of the 296 contract families in the study 19 lived in 1-room shacks. 
Of these 19 families in 1-room shacks there are in two of them 3 per- 
sons; in two others, 4 persons; in three others, 8 persons; in one 1- 
persons; in four 1l-room shacks, 7 persons; in three 
1-room shacks, 8 persons; and one other, 12 persons. Nine of these 
1-room shacks house 6 or more persons, one houses 12 persons, and a 
lean-to tent is provided for the hired man. Thirteen of these families 
are of Spanish descent and 6 are Russian-Germans. * * * There 
are no bath facilities in any of these houses * * *%, 

COPY OF LETTER SENT CONGRESSMEN GENERALLY 
May 14, 1929. 

Dear Sir: In a recent letter we referred to the 100,000 Mexicans 
employed in the sugar-beet fields where they grub for beets on their 
hands and knees. This situation has created a distinet social problem. 

In the May number of the North American Review there is an im- 
portant article by Prof. S. J. Holmes, of the University of California, 
in which he states that by bringing in these alien people we are sacri- 
ficing our children for theirs, and that numerous Americans “are busy 
in helping along this insidious elimination of their own breed in favor 
of the progeny of Mexican peons who will continue for centuries to 
afflict us with an embarrassing race problem. It is difficult to conceive 
how they could do their country a greater disservice.” Holmes <ays 
that the Commissioner General of Immigration reports that the number 
of Mexicans legitimately coming to the United States in 1927 was 
66,766 and states that many more slip across the border. Los Angeles 
County alone has 225,000 Mexicans. There are 10,000 even in Chicago. 
The Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration admits that there is a vast excess of admissions 
over departures. 

The president of the Humanitarian Heart Missign, writing on condi- 
tions in Denver, says: “The sugar-beet company employs the very 


| poorest and most ignorant Mexicans with large families; brings them 


to Denver, working them in the beet fields until snow flies. These un- 
fortunates then congregate in Denver with $15 or $20 to keep a large 


| family an ‘ ssible ans z > wi 
More than 1,000 working children of all ages and tenures worked in | family and no possible means of support by labor through the winter 


season.” 

From Dallas, Tex., we learn that “ Here in Dallas we have a colony 
of 10,000 or 15,000 Mexicans, and we are called upon to feed them 
whenever the slightest depression occurs in business.” 

In 1926 the California Commission on Immigration and Housing re- 
ported to the governor that the Mexicans become a public charge under 
slight provocation and are a great burden to all California communities. 
The outdoor relief division in Los Angeles finds that 27.44 per cent of 
The Catholic charities report 53 per cent of 
their cases to be Mexicans. The city maternity service uses 73 per 
cent of its budget on these Mexicans. 

This is the sort of labor tbat is used in the beet fields, and upon 
which the beet-sugar industry is dependent, according to its testimony 
in the hearings on the Box bill. 

Very truly yours, 
M. Doran, Secretary. 


I am introducing a memorandum placed on my desk this 
morning which purports to carry extracts from the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD on sugar, and, although not checked as to quota- 
tions or data, it is probably more accurate than propaganda 
received from the United States Beet Sugar Association, which 
deliberately misrepresented the position of William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, and drew from him a 
seathing denial of any approval of the Great Western sugar 
schedule or of sympathy with any sugar increase or of working 
conditions in Colorado. 

Making due allowance for interested agencies, I believe that 
any propaganda, however inspired, that carries important infor- 
mation to lawmakers is worthy of inspection; and, if properly 
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corroborated, is of value. It is on that basis, and that alone, 
I accept what often proves to be helpful evidence. 

Such is afforded in the extracts quoted from the memorandum 
of this day, as follows: 

INCREASED SUGAR TARIFF—INTEREST:NG FACTS FROM THE RECORD 

Representative RAMSEYER, Iowa (p. 1344): “So the question presents 
itself, Will you increase the beet-gugar area by steeping the duty to the 
amount that is recommended in this bill? And if so, are you willing to 
pay the price? The consumer has to be taken inzo consideration.” (The 
farmers are the largest consumers of sugar in the United States. lowa 
has two beet-sugar factories listed in the Sugar Industry Reference 
Book. Iowa has about 3,000,000 consumers of sugar, average consump- 
tion 100 pounds.) What is the answer? 

Representative LaGuarpia, New York (p. 1302): “ Now why does it 
{sugar tariff] concern me so much? Gentlemen, sugar is a necessary 
of life. We consume in New York City no less than 677,300,000 pounds 
of sugar every year. * * * You can not justify this increase in 
the tariff on sugar.” 

Representative Ratnry, Illinois (p. 1146): “If this bill becomes a law 
as it is, you will have an annual charge on the people of the United 
States on this one item alone [sugar] of $300,000,000 a year. * * * 
That is an awful price to pay * * * this nonexistent industry 
dependent for its labor on Mexico and children, depending for its beet 
seed upon Germany.” 

Representative TIMBERLAKE, Colorado (p. 1400): “It would be only 
justice to say that in Colorado the Great Western Sugar Beet 
Co. * * * will not permit a contract to be made where child labor 
below 12 years of age is employed. If the grower of beets employs labor 
below 12 years of age they are never given a contract.” 

(Answer.) From Colorado Agricultural College Series 27, November, 
1926, RECORD, page 1228 (Survey of Weld and Larimer Counties, Repre- 
sentative TIMBERLAKE’S district): “ Nine children were found working 
at 6 years of age, 28 children working at 7 years of age; 91 eight-year- 
old workers"; and over 1,000 children of all ages apparently from the 
record, 50 per cent of whom were 12 years or under. 

Representative CoL_r, Iowa (p. 1477): “Did the gentleman [Mr. 
Eaton] hear the letter written by President Green * * * in 
which Mr. Green * * * gaid that because of low wages in the 
sugar industry * * * he was not interested in the development of 
sugar-beet culture?” 

(Answer) From President Green’s letter (p. 1455): “In my opin- 
ion, the increase in the sugar schedule is unjustifiable and inde- 
fensible. It would levy an unfair tax upon millions of workers 
* * * for the purpose of protecting an industry which the facts 
show employs women, children, and Mexican labor at indecent wages 
and intolerable conditions of employment.” 

Compare the above statements in the same REcorD. Which is correct? 

Representative Eaton, Colorado, summed up: “ Aw, say, out in the 
West, where men are men, this Mexican child labor stuff is all bunk.” 

Representative TREADWAY, Massachusetts: “More people in the 
United States will be hit by it [sugar tariff] than by any other item 
in the bill. I am much against the increase in rates (p. 1280).” 

Representative FREAR, Wisconsin (p. 1232): “The Great Western 
Sugar Co.'s original investment of only $15,000,000, with split-ups and 
present stock values, received a return of $156,372,410 on the original 
investment, or $1,042.48 for each $100 invested, an average annual 
return of $43.43 for each $100 investment since the company was 
started. 

“This company manufactures 1,000,000,000 pounds, one-half of all 
our domestic sugar, and has over one-half of its factories in Chairman 
TIMBERLAKE'S district. An increase of only 1 per cent per pound will 
bring $10,000,000 increase annually to this one company. 

“ What is the answer of consumers to the proposed sugar increase?” 


Again I submit a bill that I believe will permit the sugar- | 


beet industry to prosper. It is only suggestive in character but 
a 4irect bounty law alone will preserve our domestic-sugar 
industry. 

H. R. 1641 


Mr. Frear introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 

Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed 

A bill to amend paragraph $01 of Schedule 5 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide revenue and regulate commerce with foreign countries 
the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 21, 1922. 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after July 1, 1930, there shall be 
paid, from any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
under the provisions of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the 
producer of sugar testing not less than 98 degrees by the polariscope, 
from beets, or sugar-cane, or corn grown within the continental 
United States, a bounty of 2 cents per pound; and upon such sugar 
testing less than 98 degrees by the polariscope, a bounty of 1% cents 
per pound, under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe. 


and encourage 
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The producer of said sugar to be entitled to said bounty shall have 
first filed prior to July 1 of each year with the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue a notice of the place of production, with a general 
description of the machinery and methods to be employed by him, 
with an estimate of the amount of sugar proposed to be produced in 
the current or next ensuing year, and an application for a license to so 
produce, to be accompanied by a bond in a penalty, and with sureties 
to be approved by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, conditioned 
that he will faithfully observe all rules and regulations that shall be 
prescribed for such manufacture and production of sugar. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upon receiving the applica- 
tion and bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a 
license to produce sugar from beets, sugar-cane, or corn grown within 
the continental United States at the place and with the machinery and 
by the methods prescribed in the application, but said license shall not 
extend beyond one year from the date thereof. 

No bounty shall be paid to any sugar producer, or to any company or 
corporation of sugar producers otherwise eligible to receive the bounty, 
provided any children under 16 years of age are employed or are re- 
quired to work more than eight bours in any one day, either in the 
production of the beets, sugar cane, or corn to be used in the pro- 
duction of sugar, or in any of the sugar-making operations. 

No bounty shall be paid to any sugar producer whose net profits from 
sugar production during the last preceding year shall have exceeded 7 
per cent of the capital invested. 

No bounty shall be paid to any person engaged in refining sugars 
which have been imported into the United States, or produced in the 
United States upon which the bounty herein provided for has already 
been paid or applied for, nor any person unle;s he shall have first been 
licensed as herein provided, and only upon sugar produced by such 
person from beets or sugar cane or corn grown within the continental 
United States. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall from time to time make 
all needful rules and regulations for the manufacture of sugar from 
beets, sugar cane, and shall, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, exercise supervision and inspection of the manufacture 
thereof. 

And for the payment of these bounties the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to draw warrants on the Treasurer of the United States 
for such sums as shall be necessary, which sums shall be certified to 
him by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the bounties 
shall be disbursed, and no bounty shall be allowed or paid to any per- 
son licensed as aforesaid in any one year upon any quantity of sugar 
less than 500 pounds. 

That any person who shall knowingly refine or aid in the refining 
of sugar imported into the United States or upon which the bounty 
herein provided for has already been paid or applied for, at the place 
prescribed in the license issued by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and any person not entitled to the bounty herein provided for who 
shall apply for or receive the same, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall pay a fine not exceeding $5,000 or 
be imprisoned for a period not exceeding five years, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

On and after July 1, 1930, all sugars imported from any foreign 
country into the United States or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the islands 
of Guam and Tutuila) testing above 97 sugar degrees by the polariscope 
shall pay a duty of 14% cents per pound; testing 97 sugar degrees or less 
by the polariscope, 1 cent per pound: Provided, That all sugars testing 
by the polariscope above 90 degrees shall pay one-tenth of 1 per cent per 
pound in addition to the rates herein provided for when exported from 
or the product of any country when and so long as such country pays, 
or shall hereafter pay, directly or indirectly, a bounty on the exporta- 
tion of any sugar of like polariscopic test which is greater than is 
paid on raw sugars of a lower saccharine strength; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe suitable rules and regulations to carry 
this provision into effect. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to abrogate or in any way 
modify or change the reciprocal relations existing between the United 
States and the Republic of Cuba. 

All acts or parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 


Mr. DEROUEN. 


Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to 
Members to extend their remarks on the tariff bill, I desire to 
contribute a few remarks in connection with paragraphs 727 


and 1754, both dealing with rice. However, I may state that 
in my district we are also concerned with cotton, sugar cane, 
and minerals. 

When the last tariff bill was passed (1922) a serious in- 
justice was done to the rice industry by leaving out the defini- 
tion of “broken rice,” and this definition was carried in every 
tariff act for the last 30 years. However, I am fully convinced 
that it was not intentional, and was merely done to shorten and 
simplify the wording of the bill as finally passed. 
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The loose definition (contained in the 1922 act), something at 
a variance with all commercial usage, has given the rice in- 
dustry of this country a great deal of trouble. I have personally 
seen samples of thousands of bags of Mexican rice in New 
Orleans, La., that is of a very high quality, which was admitted 
into this country at a duty of 50 cents per hundred pounds, when 
the duty should have been $2 per hundred pounds, within the 
meaning of the act. There were thousands of bags of foreign 
rice imported through Charleston, 8. C., where the duty was 
only 50 cents, for the same reason as stated. 

It is clearly a matter that should be corrected, and it is cor- 
rected in the present tariff bill under consideration. I submit 
for, your information and consideration the following: 

We requested a slight advance of about 25 per cent for many 
reasons, chief among which are— 

(a) Official statistical information shows conclusively that 
the present rates are not adequate to properly protect our pro- 
ducers. This information shows that there is an annual aver- 
age importation of foreign rice of 67,922,275 pounds, and these 
figures would be tremendously increased if it were not for the 
extreme low prices of domestic rices. 

(b) The Department of Labor has made a comparison of retail 
prices of 22 staple food commodities, using the year of 1913 as a 
pre-war basic price at 100. They show for December, 1928: 
3acon, 198.5; round steak, 191.5; corn meal, 176.7; bread, 160.7; 
flour, 154.5; and rice, the lowest product listed, 113.8; and an 
average of 22 commodities of 155.8. It is obvious that the price 
of rice must be raised to put the American rice farmer on a 
parity with his fellow agricultural workers. 

(c) All such commodities as farm machinery, fuels, oils, build- 
ing materials, clothes, and other necessities that the rice farmer 
must purchase have a much higher index number than rice and 
must be purchased with his low-price goods. 

(d) The financial condition of the producers is very distress- 
ing, even though the past two years they have been fortunate in 
making fair yields and harvesting same under good conditions. 
As an aftermath of the World War and the tremendous deflation 
of all commodities, rice was probably injured to a greater extent 
than any other crop, since on that particular year the largest 
crop that had ever been produced was harvested and sold for 
less than one-third of the cost of its production. Since that 
time implements and livestock are wearing out and there has 
not been sufficient profit to adequately renew them. 

(e) Taxes have increased manyfold, and the bulk of those 
taxes fall upon the lands. 

Second. As an indication of the importance of the rice indus- 
try in the United States I cite a few of the most important items 
below: 

(a) The harvested acreage in 1928 was 965,000 acres, which 
produced 41,881,000 bushels, having a value of 88 cents per 
bushel, or a total crop value on December 1 on the farm of 
$37,077,000. 

(b) The 1919 census shows 9,548 farms in the United States 
on which rice was the chief crop produced. The 1925 census 
reports are the basis of a very careful estimate as to the num- 


ber employed in producing rice, and it was found that approxi- | 
mately 106,700 persons were so employed. The same census re- | 


ports were a basis for a careful and conservative estimate as 
to the capital invested in the production of rice, and it was 
found that same amounted to approximately $174,675,000, and 
this figure includes only the value of the land, buildings, live- 
stock, implements, and machinery, but does not include irriga- 
tion projects. 

(c) In regard to irrigation the 1919 census shows 3,475 
projects or enterprises capable of irrigating 1,361,633 acres, 
with canals and laterals aggregating 4,993 miles and represent- 
ing $31,869,756 invested. 

(d) In cleaning and polishing (milling) of the crop the cen- 
sus of manufacturers’ report of 1927 shows 60 commercial 
establishments not including numerous small plantation plants. 
In these there were 1,524 daily-wage earners, and according to 


the census report of 1925, there were an additional 585 monthly | 


or yearly employees. The total wages and salaries paid 2,109 
employees were $2,678,239. By estimating conservatively five 
persons per family it is here seen that there are 10,545 persons 


dependent for a livelihood from employment in the rice mills. | 


Official figures are not available to show the amount of capital 
invested in the commercial rice milling plants, but a fair and 
conservative estimate of same would be approximately 
$13,000,000. 

(e) From the above it will be seen that there are approxi- 
mately 117,000 persons engaged in or dependent upon rice pro- 
ducing and rice milling for a livelihood, and in round figures 
is about $220,000,000 capital invested in the producing, irrigat- 
ing, and milling of rice. This, of course, does not include such 
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allied interests as manufacturers of farm and power machinery, 
bag manufacturers, brokers, dealers, railroads and other car- 
riers, cellulose factories, paper mills, and many others who are 
vitally concerned 

The rice industry developed in the United States from its 
introduction in 1694 at Charleston, S. C., first along the Atlantic 
seaboard; then about 1890 it became an important crop in 
Louisiana, spreading into east Texas in the late nineties, into 
Arkansas in 1906, and to California in 1916. The most recent 
expansion has been into Missouri and Illinois in 1925. 

It has been estimated in the United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 110 that in the Gulf States 
alone there are 10,000,000 acres of land, the soil of which is 
suitable for rice culture. Of this, 3,000,000 acres are so situ- 
ated as to be easily irrigated. If we add to this acreage in 
Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, and California it can be conserva- 
tively estimated that there is a potential rice acreage in the 
United States of 5,000,000 acres, which could be economically 
irrigated. If we assume that only half of such acreage could 
be cropped in a scientific rotation, then the annual plantings 
would approximate two and one-half million acres as a maxi- 
mum crop that could be economically produced. Dependent 
upon tariff and general farm relief, the intelligent rice farmers 
will increase or decrease their acreage accordingly. 

Unfortunately there are no reliable official statistics on the 
subject of the cost of producing rice, either in the United States 
or in India, Siam, and French Indo-China (Saigon), where our 
chief competitors live. We have, however, very accurate 
records of the actual cash outlay, not including living expenses 
or taxes. These records are from a large banking institution 
in southwest Louisiana, and include in detail figures on all cost 
items, money actually spent in 1928 on 267 farms planting 
57,780 acres. They show that it costs $33.55 per acre to produce 
this rice and your special attention is called to the fact that the 
planting and harvest weather in that section was ideal, so these 
eost figures should be considered an absolute minimum. The 
actual production from this total acreage, when sold at the best 
possible market price, actually yielded a return of $34 per acre. 
With no official or even approximate cost figures available for 
rice-producing countries in southern Asia no comparison of costs 
is possible. The cost figures for the Orient, however, do not 
influence, except to a slight extent, the price at which Rangoon, 
Bassein, Burma, Saigon, and Siam rices sell for in the inter- 
national rice trade. The tribal method of life in southern Asia 
creates a condition which makes rice production essential for 
food, hence sufficient lands are planted to insure, even under 
unfavorable conditions, a plentiful supply of the staple diet. 

When conditions are normal or good there is a surplus pro- 
duced which, not being needed for home consumption, is sold 
or bartered for other commodities. Its price, therefore, is not 
determined by the cost of production but largely by the price 
of rice in the world trade. Such world prices are the basis of 
their competition with our products in our home markets. 
Another most important factor is that the foreign rices brought 
to our large seaport markets practically always enjoy a very 
low ocean freight rate, since it is transported in foreign bot- 
toms, while, on the other hand, to transport our domestic 
products to the same markets we must do so either by all rail, 
combination rail and water, or by American coastwise vessels. 
In either event the rate of freight is much greater than that 
paid on the foreign products. Practically all of our imported 
rice originates in southern Asia, notably from the Province of 
Burma in India, Siam, and French Indo-China. 

As I said before, we have reinstated the definite sieve re- 
quirement which prevailed in all former tariff acts since rice 
became a prominent commodity in the United States. 

Unless otherwise specially mentioned, all figures quoted are 
official United States Government statistics. In asking for an 
increase Of only 25 per cent over the present rates the rice 
growers realize that they can only exist at the new rate pro- 
vided other competing commodities and articles used on their 
farms and by their families are not raised too high. 

Theoretical research will add to the benefits from the tariff. 

People who have but slight acquaintance with science or work 
of scientific men sometimes wonder why so much scientifie work 
is so very “theoretical.” They recall the definition of a spe- 
cialist as one who learns more and more about less and less, 
or the remark of Anatole France, that a savant is “one who 
is interested in something that is fundamentally uninteresting.” 
Yet discoveries that must be made to lay foundations or clear 
the way for future progress are often not themselves of imme- 
diate practical use. Science is like a mosaic pavement, into 
which successive fragments of truth must be fitted with regard 
to the beauty and completeness of the pattern as a whole, with- 
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out too much concern for the practical uses that might be 
made of the fragments individually. Then, when the pattern 
has become fairly complete, the man who is chiefly interested 
in the practical applications of science will discover that the 
orderly and systematized knowledge that has been placed at his 
disposal has greatly simplified his task. 

The following services from the United States Department 
of Agriculture would greatly contribute toward raising the 
price of rice: 

Virst. We desire to have tests made in growing of Patna rice. 
We do not have Patna seed of this type of rice, which is used 
for canning purposes and comes into the United States free of 
duty and against our protest. I believe that the Department of 
Agriculture should introduce this seed in large enough quantity, 
growing it for the first season away from other rices, so as to 
supply this demand in the United States as quickly as possible. 
There are other rices, such as glutinous rice, for making maca- 
roni, the seed of which should be immediately introduced. 

Second. In the spring of 1929 an office was established at 
Beaumont, Tex., to test germination of rice seed and determine 
the content of red rice and the various seeds in rice. This 
office has already proven itself of such very great value that 
we request that for the spring of 1930 there should be estab- 
lished in Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas such offices as would 
cover the field so that practically all of our rice farmers might 
take advantage of this service. 

Third. Further experiments should be made in regard to the 
relative value of various fertilizers, especially on different types 
of soil throughout the entire rice territory. 

Fourth. Experiments should be made on rather large tracts 
to show proper methods of irrigation, the requirement in amount 
and depth of water to be carried on the field, and the effect of 
yield by allowing field to dry out during certain portions of the 
irrigation Season. 

Fifth. We especially request that experiments be made to 
determine the proper time for cutting rice and also for threshing, 
to test for moisture content and other factors, 

Sixth. Bulk handling of rice, and especially the cost of dry- 
ing plants and methods of handling so as to make the best 
grades, should be worked out. At the present time the burlap 
bags which we are using are costing a great deal of money, 
which we believe, with the help and assistance of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, can be entirely eliminated. 
Our whole system of handling rough rice is, perhaps, the most 
expensive method of grain handling known. We especially need 
studies on the development of equipment for farms and ware- 
houses in bulk handling and drying and the most efficient 
methods of operating this equipment. This work will enable 
the rice farmer to use “combines” such as producers of wheat 
are using, thereby greatly decreasing cost of production. 

Seventh. A study of the proper construction and internal 
arrangement of rice warehouses is required in order that we 
may know how to handle grain in bulk with greatest economy. 

Eighth. Rice stored in warehouses is subject to enormous 
damage by weevils and other insects as well as rats and mice, 
and we need a study of the methods of preventing and control- 
ling these depredations. 

Ninth. In the fall of 1928 a Federal State grading office was 
established at Beaumont, Tex. The result of this one station 
has saved our farmers a large amount of money on the one sub- 
ject alone of determining the moisture content so as to know 
whether the rice will keep. 

Tenth. Additional money should be provided so that the sta- 
tistics of rice could be collected and disseminated more often 
and with greater accuracy before and after the crop is har- 
vested. We believe that a regulation should be passed by which 
mills, warehouses, both public and private, should be made to 
report actual statistics so that farmers might have absolutely 
reliable information at regular intervals as to the actual umount 
of rough, brown and milled rice and rice by-products in stock at 
all times together with milled receipts and sales of each type of 
rice by farmers, millers, and dealers. 

Eleventh. The excellent news service which has recently been 
started by the Hay, Feed, Seed, and Grain Market News Service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics should be greatly in- 
creased and money made available for the collection and dis- 
seminating market news on rice. 

Twelfth. Experiments should be made on all types of process- 
ing of rice, including drying, parboiling, coating, oiling, ageing, 
and so forth. 

Thirteenth. A very thorough set of cooking tests should be 
made so as to determine the cooking quality of every different 
variety of rice, as well as rice in different forms, such as brown, 
and so forth. Tests in processing rice polish and brown rice 
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to prevent rancidity in storage should be conducted. The food 
value of these different rices should be widely disseminated to 
the public throughout the United States through the news 
channels of the department, such as radio, newspapers, bulletins, 
circulars, posters, and so forth, so as to show fvod value com- 
pared with each other as well as other foods. This broadecast- 
ing information should also include directions for preparing 
rice for the table use in various ways. 

Fourteenth. A very thorough survey should be made in the 
markets of the United States, Porto Rico, and foreign countries 
to determine the type of rice preferred in various sections: 
whether that rice is glutinous rice, long-grain rice, high grade, 
broken, and so forth, and the approximate quantity used in the 
different communities at present. This should also include the 
quality and type that is now reaching the consumer. Italy has 
gained a foothold in South American rice trade which we should 
be controlling. We do not know the factors causing this condi- 
tion as regards South America or any other country, and such 
information would be invaluable. 

Fifteenth. Steps should be taken toward expanding and 
improving existing experiment stations so that experiments 
could be carried out on large-scale test plots in fields, and suffi 
cient funds provided so that these tests could be nrade dupili- 
cated on various soil types and under different conditions in the 
various States. In the States where the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not cooperating with experiment stations 
devoted to rice, we ask that this be done as far as possible. 

Sixteenth. A very beneficial step would be a study of produc- 
tion methods by farm management experts in order to arrive at 
the systems and practices over a great many farms, showing 
those that are most effective in lowering cost of production, 
increasing yields, and improving quality. 

Seventeenth. I understand that an investigation is being con- 
ducted in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics as to the various 
factors entering into the price determinations of rice. I respect- 
fully request that this investigation be continued, and a com- 
prehensive research made of various statistics based over a long 
period of time on those factors which have affected, or are likely 
to affect the price, with a view to working out a definite correla- 
tion between cause and effect, including such factors as acreage, 
quality, imports, consumption, exports, ete. 

There are many high-grade and conscientious nvillers, brokers, 
and others who handle rice after the farmer has grown it, who 
would sooner go out of business than to circulate false reports 
as to the amount of rice grown any One Season, or marketed, or 
remaining on hand at any given time; but growers complain that 
there are dishonest concerns which do put out fictitious reports 
to beat down the price of rice, and it is against such as these 
that we are asking protection. 

Under the law governing the issuance of reports on grain, 
cotton, and so forth, ginners and others are compelled to render 
true and correct statements of amounts handled and amounts 
on hand, These reports are compiled and the totals sent out. 
The grower can judge for himself the amount of surplus which 
confronts him, or the shortage which will justify him in antici- 
pating increased prices for his products. Millers and others 
have correct data without the expense of gathering it single- 
handed, and no honest man is offended or injured. 

A request has been recently sent to the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is not asking too much nor is 
it impracticable or unreasonable. There must be a system in the 
rice industry if it is to be successful. The Government can 
and should do this for the rice growers, millers, and those 
interested in rice in any way. It should have the support of 
Representatives and Senators from consuming States as well 
as from the producing States of California, Arkansas, Texas, and 
Louisiana, for consumers are undoubtedly interested in the 


amount of food supply available at all times. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


leave of absence was granted as 


By unanimous consent, 
follows: 

To Mr. KvaAte, at the request of Mr. CrAgus, indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. LANHAM, at the request of Mr. SumMNners of Texas, 
indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 


day, May 22, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 3203) to authorize the city 
of Salina and the town of Redmond, State of Utah, to secure 
adequate supplies of water fur municipal and domestic purposes 
through the development of subterranean water on certain public 
lands within said State; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3204) to authorize the exchange of certain 
privately owned lands located within the Dixie National Forest, 
Utah, for public lands within said State; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 3205) to increase the pen- 
sions of certain maimed veterans who have lost limbs or have 
been totally disabled in the same, in line of duty, in the military 
or naval service of the United States; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 3206) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Cumber- 
land River on the projected Charlotte-Ashland City Road in 
Cheatham County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 3207) to authorize the 
sale to occupants in good faith of lands held under patent or 
accretions thereto, from the State of Texas, and held by the 
Supreme Court to be within the State of New Mexico; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 3208) to authorize the unifica- 
tion of carriers engaged in interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 3209) to relin- 
quish the title of the United States to certain lands in the county 
of Los Angeles, State of California; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3210) to repeal the 
so-called flexible tariff provision; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 3211) appropriating money 
for improvements at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., the 
birthplace of George Washington; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 3212) providing for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
at Morris, in the State of Illinois; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOHN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan, urging the Congress of the United States to 
pass suitable legislation promptly to extend Federal aid to all 
rural township post roads; to the Committee on Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 3213) for the relief of Lowell I. 
Broxson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 3214) granting a pension 
to Clarance F. Dickenson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 3215) granting 
a pension to Della A. Merritt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3216) granting a pension to Lillias Ames; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 3217) for the relief of D. W. 
Thickstun ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 3218) authorizing the 
appointment of Achilles Basteyne as a warrant officer, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 3219) for the relief of the 
heirs of Amos A. Cordson and others; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 3220) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Dickinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3221) granting an increase of pension to 
Millie B. Sherwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 3222) for the relief of the 
State of Vermont; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 3223) granting a pension to 
Chesley D. Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3224) authorizing 
the President of the United States to appoint Sergt. Alvin CO. 
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York as a captain in the United States Army and then place 
him on the retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 3225) for the 
relief of John G. Cassidy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 3226) granting a pension to 
Robert T. McElhiney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3227) granting an increase of pension to 
Katie Bernard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 3228) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sophia Chapel Hammerly; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 3229) granting a pension 
to Emma B. Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 3230) granting an increase 
of pension to Ella L. Geyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 3231) for 
the relief of Walter P. Hagan; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 3232) granting a pension to 
Susan M. Inks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3233) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Ridennoure; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 3234) granting a pen- 
sion to Nannie Rumble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3235) granting a pension to Mary Anna 
Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 3236) for the 
relief of Emma Farr ;‘to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 3237) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary H. Criss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 3238) for the relief of Martin 
E. Riley ; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

480. By Mr. ALLGOOD: Petition of numerous citizens of the 
United States, praying Congress not to injure the immigration 
act of 1924 by repealing or suspending national-origins pro- 
visions of that act, and asking that Mexico and Latin-American 
countries be placed under the quota provisions of that act, and 
asking for additional deportation legislation; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

481. By Mr. BOX: Petition of numerous cititzens of the 
United States, praying Congress not to injure the immigration 
act of 1924 by repealing or suspending the national-origins pro- 
visions of that act, and asking that Mexico and Latin-American 
countries be placed under the quota provisions of that act, and 
asking for additional deportation legislation; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

482. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of American 
National Live Stock Association, signed F. E. Mollin, secretary, 
in support of tariff on hides and skins; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

483. Also, petition of American Manganese Producers As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., supporting increased tariff on man- 
ganese ore and protection for low-grade ores; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

484. Also, petition of A. W. Cooper, in protest to tariff on 
logs, cedar lumber, and shingles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

485. Also, petition of Oklahoma Shoe Retailers Association, 
signed Sol Jacobs, secretary and treasurer, in support of free 
hides and skins; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

486. Also, petition of Fitzhugh Lee Camp, No. 15, Tulsa, 
Okla., signed by T. A. Brandes, commander, in support of 
Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

487. By Mr. GREEN: Petition of numerous citizens of the 
United States, praying Congress not to emasculate the immi- 
gration act of 1924 by repealing or suspending the national- 
origins provision of that act and asking that Mexico and Latin 
American countries be placed under the quota provisions of 
that act and asking for additional deportation legislation; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

488. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by 50 citizens of St. 
Louis, Mo., petitioning Congress to retain the national-origins 
provision of the immigration act of 1924 and repudiate the alien 
and selfish racial interests seeking the repeal of this just pro- 
vision of law. and to enact more adequate legislation for the 
deportation of alien criminals, anarchists, communists, and in- 
sane who are a menace to the public safety and constitute a 
grievous burden to the taxpayer ; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization 

489. Also, petition signed by 38 citizens of New York City, 
petitioning Congress to retain the national-origins provision of 
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the immigration act of 1924 and repudiate the alien and selfish 
racial interests seeking the repeal of this just provision of law, 
and to enact more adequate legislation for the deportation of 
alien criminals, anarchists, communists, and insane who are a 
menace to the public safety and constitute a grievous burden to 
the taxpayer; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, 

490. Also, petition signed by 50 citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, 
petitioning Congress to retain the national-origins provision 
of the immigration act of 1924 and repudiate the alien and self- 
ish racial interests seeking the repeal of this just provision of 
law, and to enact more adequate legislation for the deporta- 
tion of alien criminals, anarchists, communists, and insane who 
are a menace to the public safety and constitute a grievous 
burden to the taxpayer; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

491. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Boston Branch, National Customs Service Association, Joseph 
H. Bramble, president, customhouse, Boston, Mass., urging re- 
peal of paragraph (b), section 451, of House bill 2667 (the 
tariff bill) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, May 22, 1929 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator withhold the call for a 
moment? 


Mr. FESS. Certainly. 
REPORTS FOR EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations I submit reports for the Executive Calendar. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reports will 
be received and placed on the Executive Calendar. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from Dr. Harry Cohen, president of the Eastern Medical 
Society of the city of New York, containing conclusions reached 
at a meeting held under the auspices of that society relative to 
the narcotic problem and favoring particularly the calling of 
another world conference on narcotics “so that the United 
States may lead the world in eradicating forever this serious 
menace to humanity,” which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, which was ordered to lie on the table: 


STaTE OF WISCONSIN. 
Senate Joint Resolution 80 
Joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
enact the farm debenture plan for agricultural relief into law 

Whereas the farm debenture plan appears to be the most workable 
and most practicable method now before Congress for the alleviation 
of our present agricultural ills; and 

Whereas such plan is indorsed by most leading students of agri- 
cultural problems and by such forward-looking farm organizations as 
the National Grange: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the members 
of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin hereby record themselves 
as respectfully memorializing Congress to enact the necessary legisla- 
tion to put into effect at an early date the farm debenture plan as now 
before Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution duly attested by the proper 
officers of the senate and assembly be transmitted to the presiding 
officers of each House of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing memorial of the Senate of the Territory of Alaska, 
which was referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions: 

IN THE SENATE, 
IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
NINTH SESSION. 
Senate Memorial 1 (by Senators Anderson, Benjamin, Frame, Steel, and 
Sundquist) 
To the President of the United States, the United States Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the Delegate from Alaska: 
Your memorialist, the Territorial Senate of the Territory of Alaska, 


in ninth session assembled, hereby most earnestly and respectfully repre- 
sents: 
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1. That by the act of Congress of August 24, 1912, entitled “An 
act to create a legislative assembly in the Territory of Alaska, to con- 
fer legislative powers thereon, and for other purposes” (37 Stat. L. 512), 
the people of Alaska were organized into a Territory and given power 
to create an American Territorial form of government therein, based 
on the principles of the Constitution of the United States after the type 
heretofore organized in the Territories of the West, which gave their 
people a full Territorial form of government and fitted such Terri- 
tories to later form and adopt State constitutions and be admitted as 
States into the Union, 

That it was the purpose of Congress in passing the organic act of 
August 24, 1912, aforesaid, to give the people of Alaska an equal oppor- 
tunity with other American Territories, 

2. That notwithstanding the power and authority thus given to the 
people of Alaska, their Territorial legislature from session to session 
has given the power of government and the control of the Territorial 
affairs into the hands of the governor and other Federal officials, 
whereby the present Territorial government is not in any sense responsi- 
ble to the people of Alaska, and has become and now is a Federal 
bureaucratic government, with the appointed governor, the secretary of 
the Territory, other Federal officials, and Territorial appointive boards 
filled by appointment by these Federal officials in full charge, while 
the citizens, electors, and taxpayers of Alaska are practically excluded 
from any participation in the management of their Territorial affairs. 

3. That many patriotic citizens and members of the Territorial legis- 
lature have protested from session to session against the growth of 
Federal bureaucratic organization in our Territorial government, whereby 
slowly but surely the entire power and control has passed and is now 
lodged in the said Federal officials, who contest efforts on the part of 
our members or citizens to regain any part of it for the public good. 

4. That to aid the efforts of citizens, electors, and taxpayers of 
Alaska to stop the Federal appointive officials in holding and extending 
their autocratic and unlawful control over our own ‘Territorial govern- 
ment certain citizens and taxpayers in Alaska some two years ago, imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the legislature of that session, brought 
suits in the United States District Court of Alaska, First Division, 
against the Territorial treasurer, who is also appointed by the Governor 
of Alaska, to restrain him from paying out Territorial funds to the 
secretary of the Territory and to other Federal officials and employees 
in violation of specific laws of the United States, and such proceedings 
were had in such suits that the court declared such payments were 
illegal and void, and that such Federal officials holding said Territorial 
offices were acting therein in violation of the said United States statutes. 

5. That Congress thereafter passed an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the payment of certain salaries or compensation to Federal 
officials and employees by the treasurer of the Territory of Alaska,” 
which was approved by the President of the United States on February 
18, 1929; whereby the very salaries and compensations so held by the 
said court to be invalid and void were validated and ordered to be paid, 
but, well recognizing the evil in said matters, the said act of Congress 
concluded with a warning to the said Federal officials in Alaska, and 
to the Territorial Legislature, not to continue said evil and unlawful 
practices; that reference is hereby made to said act of Congress, and 
reference is also made to Senate Report No, 1048, Seventieth Congress, 
first session, by Senator PitTTMaNn, and the House Report No. 2172, 
Seventieth Congress, second session, by Mr. DoweLL, being the respec- 
tive reports of the Senate and House on 8. 4257; and you are re- 
spectfully referred also the proceedings in the House of Representatives, 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of February 13, 1929, on the pas- 
sage by that body of S. 4257 where the evils mentioned are discussed. 

6. That seeking to cure the defects in the laws of Alaska whereby 
the said Federal officials dominate our Territorial government and to 
provide a lawful method of taking over and performing the Territorial 
powers and offices so declared to be illegally held and performed by said 
Federal officials, by the court in the suits mentioned, early in the present 
session of the Territorial Legislature, senate bill No. 35 was introduced 
in that body; it was regularly referred to the committee, reported, 
considered, amended, and finally passed by the senate by a majority 
vote of five senators voting for and three senators voting against its 
passage. It was passed in strict conformity with the provistons of the 
organic act of Alaska and duly forwarded to the Territorial house of 
representatives for consideration. A full, true, and correct copy of 
said senate bill No. 35, as it was finally amended and forwarded to the 
Territorial house of representatives for its action, will be made a part 
of this memorial by attachment. 


° 


7. That said senate bill No. 35 was received by the Territorial house 
of representatives in regular session and referred to its house com- 
mittee on Territorial institutions, which said committee duly con- 
sidered the said bill, and, on April 11, 1929, presented the report on the 
bill to the house, that a full, true, and correct report as found printed 
in the journal of the house of April 11, 1929, will be made a part of 
this memorial by attachment. 

8. That the said house report made by its committee on Territorial 
institutions recommended (and the house subsequently adopted such 
recommendation) that all those provisions in senate bill No, 35 attempt- 
ing to create a Territorial board of control be stricken out of said bill, 
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and specially all of sections 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28, which 
sections created a Territorial board of control in the Territorial govern- 
ment of Alaska, to consist of the governor, the Territoria) treasurer, and 
the Territorial auditor, the two last-named officials to be elected by the 
people of Alaska; it was provided in said sections 21 to 28, stricken 
from said senate bill No. 35, that this board of control, with the 
governor at its head, should take over and perform a wide range of 
Territorial duties which, without said sections 21 to 28, both inclusive, 
can not now be legully performed by any Federal or Territorial official 
or board, for want of any legally constituted board or officials authoized 
by law to perform them; that said senate bill No. 35 is the only bill 
pending before the legislature attempting to provide a lawful way to 
cure the defects now existing in the laws of Alaska which will permit 
the Territorial banking board, the Territorial board of road commis- 
sioners, and other Territorial boards to legally perform the duties 
heretofore imposed on said boards on account of the well known and 
judicially determined disqualification of the secretary of the Territory, 
and other Federal officials, to lawfully act as officials on said Ter- 
ritorial boards, in violation of section 11 of the organic act of Alaska, 
all of which is well known to the Governor of Alaska, to the legislature, 
and the other Federal officials heretofore acting on said Territorial 
boards, 

9. That if the amendments contained in the House committee report 
on Senate bill No. 35, which report has been adopted by the House and 
is there supported by a majority equal, in proportion to the Senate 
opposition, should prevail and the bill be passed in that form, the 
autocratic and uncontrolled power of the appointive governor would 
be newly and widely extended over the government of Alaska, and its 
people, by the adoption of item 29 in said report, as follows: 

“Sec, 21. The commissioner of education, Territorial mine inspector, 
highway engineer, trustees of the Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines, commissioner of health, and superintendent of the 
pioneers’ home sball hereafter be appointed by the governor, subject 
to confirmation by a majority of all the members of the senate and 
house of representatives of the legislature in joint session assembled, 
ete.” 

10. That the Governor of Alaska has been active in opposition to 
attempts to secure to the people of Alaska that voice in their local 
government to which they are entitled under the organic act of Alaska; 
that well knowing that a bill having the general purpose contained 
in sections 21 to 28, inclusive, of Senate bill No. 35 would be intro- 
duced in the legislature of 1927, as it had been in previous sessions, 
he publicly but discreetly warned the attending members of the legis- 
lature against it in his message to that body before the bill was 
introduced. A copy of his message of 1927 with the discreet warning 
will be made a part of this memorial by attachment. That by methods 
heretofore mentioned and by the governor’s powerful opposition the 
bill was defeated in the session of 1927; that on the adjournment of 
that legislature and the commencement of the suits in the district 
court to restrain the Territorial treasurer from paying out the Terri- 
torial funds to the secretary of the Territory in violation of section 
11 of the organic act of Alaska, the governor officiously pushed his 
way into that suit, as Governor of Alaska, in connection with the 
secretary of the Territory and employed attorneys, and made himsclf 
a party to the suit by intervening therein; but notwithstanding his 
activity the court held the secretary could not hold both a Federal 
and Territorial office at the same time and draw salaries from both 
the United States and the Territory. Your memorialist will attach a 
full, true, and correct copy of the pleading by which the governor 
thrust himself into said suit as intervener, to this memorial. 

11. That just prior to the convening of this ninth session of the Ter- 
ritorial legislature the Governor of Alaska, well knowing that senate 
bill No. 35 would be introduced in the legislature by those who believe 
in the formation of an American form of government in the Territory of 
Alaska, submitted a copy of senate bill No. 1 of 1927, which bill did not 
pass the senate, and ignored house bill No. 30 of 1927, which was similar 
to senate bill No. 35 of this session, and which bill passed the house in 
1927 and was refused consideration in the senate by a tie vote, to the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior and requested an opinion 
which would, to use the last clause in the solicitor’s opinion, “ show 
sufficient reasons for the exercise of the veto power by the governor if 
such a measure should be passed by the assembly, and, if finally passed 
over the veto, then for disapproval thereof by Congress under the power 
reserved by section 20 of the organic act of Alaska”; that that opinion 
of the solicitor was approved February 13, 1929, by BE. C. Finney, First 
Assistant Secretary. A copy of that opinion, we understand, has been 
used to persuade members of the legislature to support the governor's 
opposition to senate bill No. 35 and to strike out sections 21 to 28, 
inclusive, thereof, which provides for a board of control, with the gov- 
ernor at its head and two members to be elected by the people of 
Alaska; that a copy of the letter of the solicitor dated February 13, 
1929, will be attached to this memorial. 

12. That by reason of the political activity and powerful opposition 
of the Governor of Alaska to the passage of senate bill No. 35, his 
threats to veto the same, and the influence of other Federal officials 
against it, your memorialist, the Territorial Senate of Alaska, thinks it 
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is impossible at this time to secure any favorable action of the Legis- 
lature of Alaska on senate bill No. 35, with sections 21 to 28, both 
inclusive, or any similar provisions therein, or any favorable action on 
any legislation to cure the void laws creating the various Territorial 
boards when the offices are filled by Federal officials, in violation of 
section 11 of the organic act of Alaska. 

Wherefore your memorialist prays that Congress will consider the 
matter and give the people of Alaska relief by the enactment of a law 
granting them power to create an American form of Territorial govern- 
ment in Alaska without domination and control by appointed officials. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed by the senate May 2, 1929, 

WILt A. STEEL, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

Cass CoLe, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


IN THE District COURT IN AND FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, FIRST 
Division, JUNEAU 
James Wickersham, for himself and all other taxpayers similarly sit- 
uated, plaintiff, v. Walstein G. Smith, as Territorial treasurer of the 
Territory of Alaska, defendant. No. 2735-A. Petition for intervenor 
Comes now George A, Parks, as Governor of the Territory of Alaska, 
and represents to the court that as such governor he is interested in the 
result of this proceeding and in the success of the parties thereto, and 
in the success of the defendant; that the facts showing his said interest 
are more particularly set forth in a complaint in intervention duly 
sworn to and attached hereto and submitted herewith, and this petition 
is based upon the facts therein stated. 
Wherefore your petitioner prays that he be permitted to intervene 
and become a party to this proceeding. 
HELLENTHAL & HELLENTHAL, 
Attorneys for Intervenor. 
Received 11 a. m., May 11, 1927. 
JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Attorney for Plaintiff. 


IN THE DistTRIcT COURT IN AND FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, FIRST 
Division, JUNEAU 

James Wickersham, for himself and all other taxpayers similarly sit- 

uated, plaintiff, v. Walstein G. Smith, as Territorial treasurer of the 


Territory of Alaska, defendant. No. 2735-A. Complaint in inter- 
vention 


George A. Parks, as Governor of the Territory of Alaska, intervenor. 
Comes now George A. Parks, and leave of court having been first had 
and obtained, files this his complaint in intervention, and alleges: 
I 


That he now is, and for more than one year last past has been, the 
duly appointed, qualified, and Acting Governor of the Territory of 
Alaska. + 
II 

That the first Alaska Territorial Legislature and the various Terri- 
torial legislatures that convened subsequent thereto have from time to 
time imposed upon the governor of the Territory official duties not im- 
posed by the organic act or the laws of the United States, but neverthe- 
less of such q character that the same are not inconsistent with the 
duties imposed by either the organic act or laws of the United States, 
and belonging to the class of duties ordinarily imposed upon and exer- 
cised by governors; that in order to perform the duties so imposed it 
was and is necessary that much additional clerical help should be em- 
ployed in the governor's office. Many additional duties arise under the 
Territorial laws devolving upon the secretary to the governor, and the 
additional clerical work required by reasons of the duties so imposed 
by the Territorial legislature necessitate the employment of at least 
one clerk, which can not be had for less than $2,100 per annum, and one 
stenographer, which can not be had for less than $1,800 per annum, 
and make it necessary that larger quarters be supplicd for the use of 
the governor’s office so as to necessitate additional janitor and messenger 
service, which can not be had for less than $600 per annum; that in 
order to carry out the provisions of the various Territorial acts above 
referred to and perform the duties thereby imposed it is necessary that 
the governor should visit from time to time the different portions of the 
Territory and incur the necessary traveling expenses incident to such 
visits, and that an appropriation of approximately $2,000 should be 
made for this purpose. One of the duties imposed on the governor by 
the Territorial legislature relates to the dissemination of information. 
Certain booklets and pamphlets have previously been prepared for this 
purpose, and their distribution requires an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $2,000; that from time to time officers and representatives of 
the United States and of foreign countries visit Alaska, and to entertain 
them in the manner suggested by the legislature an appropriation of 
$2,000 for the biennium is included in the appropriation bill. The exec- 
utive mansion requires repairs from time to time to prevent the build- 
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ing from falling into decay and preserving not only its usefulness but 
also its value, and the appropriation of $1,250 for the biennium for that 
purpose is not more than sufficient to meet the requirements. 


It 


Your intervenor further alleges that the duties imposed upon the gov- 
ernor by the Territorial legislature and not provided for by the organic 
act or the laws of the United States are of such a character that the 
laws of the Territorial legislature can not be given full force and effect 
unless these duties are performed and carried out, and the same can 
not be performed and carried out without incurring the expenses above 
referred to as necessary in carrying out such duties; and that if the 
moneys appropriated by the Territorial legislature are not available, 
the governor's office will to that extent cease to function, and such laws 
of the Territorial legislature, depending for their enforcement and effect 
upon the activities of the governor in that connection, will cease to 
be effective; that to continue the injunction heretofore issued by the 
court would not only result in great public inconvenience but would 
result in destroying the force and effect of many of the laws of the 
Territory and of preventing Territorial boards which are necessary to 
administer many laws passed by the legislature from functioning; that 
among the boards of which the governor is chairman, and which would 
be thus injuriously affected by the restraining order if kept in force, 
are the board which looks after the affairs of the Pioneers’ Home, the 
banking board, board of children’s guardians, as well as many others; 
that the matters and things subjected to the control of these various 
boards are such that their continuous operation is not only desirable, 
but is an imperative necessity. 

Iv 


That laws appropriating moneys for similar purposes to those indi- 
cated in the appropriation bill referred to in the complaint, including 
the appropriations herein referred to, have been passed by the Terri- 


torial legislature from time to time ever since the first session thereof,- 


and have been subnsitted to Congress for approval, and that none of 
such laws have ever been disapproved by Congress. 

Wherefere this intervenor prays that the plaintiff's bill of com- 
plaint be dismissed; that he take intervention by reason thereof, espe- 
cially in so far as it relates to the appropriations made for the gov- 
ernor’s office, to which reference has heretofore been made; and that 
this court make an order and decree dissolving the restraining order 
heretofore issued and directing the treasurer of the Territory to dis- 
burse the moneys appropriated for use in connection with the gov- 
ernor’s office in the manner provided by law and in regular course, and 
for such other and further relief as to the court may seem just and 
equitable; and allow this intervener costs and disbursements in his 
behalf incurred. 

HELLENTHAL & HELLENTHAL, 
Attorneys for Intervenor. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, 88: 

George A. Parks, being first duly sworn on oath, deposes and says that 
he is the intervenor above named; that he has read the foregoing com- 
plaint in interventfon; and that the same is true, as he verily believes. 

Grorep A, Parks, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of May, 1927. 

(SBAL.] Simon HELLENTHAL, 

- Notary Public in and for the Territory of Alaska, 

My commission expires January 14, 1930. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, February 13, 1929. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: The Governor of the Territory of Alaska sub- 
mitted a copy of a bill which has been heretofore under consideration 
by the legislature of the Territory and which, he anticipates, may be 
again introduced. The bill contemplates extensive changes in the 
organization of the local government and proposes to transfer many 
of the existing duties of the governor and the secretary of the Ter- 
ritory to other officers to be elected or appointed by other than the 
sole authority of the governor, and they are to be subject to impeach- 
ment by the legislature. My opinion has been requested as to whether 
the proposed legisiation would be in contravention of the laws of Con- 
gress appertaining to Alaska, 

The bill in question is for an act entitled “An act to reorganize 
the executive department of Alaska, creating the offices of comptroller, 
treasurer, attorney general, and board of control, and defining their 
functions and to declare an emergency.” 

It is provided that the comptroller shall be elected at the general 
election for a term of four years, but the first comptroller is to be 
chosen by the members of the legislature in joint session, “ either 
during session of the legislature or within five days after adjournment 
of a session.” 
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The governor is given no power of appointment even to fill a 
vacancy in that office except that when such vacancy occurs when 
the legislature is not in session the governor and the remaining two 
members of the board of control shall, by a majority of the three, 
appoint a person to fill the vacancy, and such appointee shall serve 
until the person chosen by the legislature or elected by popular vote 
is qualified. 

Very extensive powers are conferred upon the comptroller by the 
terms of the bill. He ig to audit all claims against the Territory and 
draw warrants for payment of claims found to be just and true. He 
is to be registrar of vital statistics and discharge all duties now 
devolving upon the secretary of the Territory in respect thereto, under 
certain specified Territorial enactments, and the secretary is required 
to transfer the records of his office as such registrar to the office of 
the comptroller. The comptroller is also to be required to perform 
the duties now devolving upon the secretary of the Territory under 
laws of the legislature relative to elections and all records appertaining 
thereto are transferred to the comptroller, Various other duties now 
devolving upon the secretary of the Territory or the governor under 
enactments of the legislature or laws of Congress are transferred to the 
comptroller, including the appointment of notaries public. The comp- 
troller is to be empowered to appoint members of the board of children’s 
guardians, pharmacy board, board of medical examiners, commissioner 
and assistant commissioners of health, board of dental examiners, and 
perform all functions now required of the governor respecting these 
activities, and all of the said boards are required to report to the 
comptroller instead of the governor. A general clause reads as follows: 

“All duties or functions conferred upon either the governor or the 
secretary of the Territory by any statute enacted by the legislature, and 
which have not been otherwise disposed of or provided for by this act, 
shall be discharged by the comptroller: Provided, however, That if any 
such duties or functions shall be incompatible with the duties or func- 
tions herein specifically enumerated as conferred upon the comptroller, 
they shall be performed by the attorney general.” 

The bill also provides for the appointment or election of a treasurer 
in the manner provided for the election of comptroller, and any vacancy 
occurring in the office is to be filled in the same manner. He is to 
receive and disburse uscn warrants drawn by the comptroller funds 
belonging to the Territory, including money due the Territory on account 
of sales of timber in national forests, the latter to be expended as pro- 
vided by Federal laws for the benefit of the public schools and roads. 

The bill also provides for eiection or appointment of an attorney 
general of the Territory in the same manner as provided for election of 
comptroller. He is declared to be the official adviser of the governor, 
the secretary, the comptroller, the treasurer, and the other officers of 
the Territory. He is authorized to perform “and such duties as may 
be required by law as usually pertain to the office of attorney general 
of a Territory, and such authority shall extend to all proceedings, both 
in the courts of Alaska and the appellate courts, and, whenever in any 
ease above mentioned the United States is allowed the right to review 
by writ of error, appeal, or certiorari the attorney general of the Ter- 
ritory may perfect the proceedings on such writ, appeal, or certiorari 
in event of the refusal of the United States attorney so to do.” He is 
also assigned the duty of prescribing forms of official ballots, register of 
voters, certificates, etc., relating to election and is required to perform 
all of the duties now imposed upon the secretary of the Territory relating 
to the printing and distribution of laws enacted by the legislature and 
the records of the secretary pertaining to the matter are transferred to 
the attorney general. The attorney general is also authorized to bring 
suit in the name of the Territory to determine the validity of any 
statute, proclamation, or regulation, or for such purpose he may insti- 
tute or defend actions or suits for private individuals or corporations, 
and, at the expense of the Territory, whenever the importance of the 
questions involved to the inhabitants shall warrant it. 

A board of control is also established, consisting of the comptroller, 
treasurer, and attorney general of the Territory. This board is to take 
over the duties of ‘Territorial board of road commissioners, the banking 
board, and is to constitute the Territorial board of education and dis- 
charge all of the functions imposed upon the governor under any of the 
Territorial acts relative to schools and education not otherwise provided 
for. The said board is also invested with authority to appoint the Ter- 
ritorial mine inspector, the trustees of Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines, the members of the Territorial board of accountancy, 
and the inspector of livestock. It is also to constitute the Territorial 
fish commission and the Territorial historical library and museum com- 
mission. Also supplies for the various offices of the Territory are to be 
purchased through the board. 

The comptroller, the treasurer, and the attorney general are subject 
to removal from office on impeachment by the legislature for mal- 
feasance, misfeasance in office, or for intoxication, or may be removed 
by the district court for such offense or any crime involving moral 
turpitude. 

It will be noted that article 4, establishing the board of control, does 
not include the governor as a member. Article 1 provides that the gov- 
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ernor and the remaining two members of the board of contro] may fill 
a vacancy in the office of any one of the three members of the board. 
He merely has one vote in a body of three in the choice of a person 
to fill such vacancy temporarily when the legislature is not in session. 

It thus appears that this bill proposes to strip the governor and the 
secretary of the Territory of virtually all authority in respect to duties 
theretofore conferred upon them by acts of the legislature. Doubtless 
much of this is permissible. In respect to matters properly within the 
jurisdiction of the local legislature no valid objection may be urged 
to such measures as it may in its judgment deem wise to enact. But 
some of the provisions of this bill strike at the very root of Territorial 
government as established by Congress. Indeed, it would amount to 
a virtual emancipation from Federal control. In some respects it is 
in contravention of the statutes of the United States conferring limited 
powers upon the Territorial legislature. 

In considering this subject it will be necessary to make reference 
to various provisions of Federal laws for purpose of comparison with 
certain features of the bill. Under the Federal Constitution Congress 
has full and complete power to enact laws for local government of 
Territories. It may legislate directly or transfer the power to the 
local legislature formulated in such manner and invested with such 
limited powers as Congress may see fit to grant. 

By the act of May 17, 1884 (23 Stat. 24), Alaska was constituted a 
civil and judicial district, and authority was provided for the appoint- 
ment of a governor and a district judge. In respect to the powers of 
the governor it was provided: “‘ He shall perform generally in and over 
said district such acts as pertain to the office of governor of a Terri- 
tory, so far as the same may be made or become applicable thereto.” 

By the act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 321), entitled “An act making 
further provision for a civil government of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” it was provided in section 2 thereof that the governor 
should exercise authority as above stated in the quotation from the 
act of May 17, 1884. It added certain other specified duties of the 
governor, and expressly conferred upon him the authority to appoint 
notaries public for the district. 

By the act of January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. 616), the governor was 
made ex officia superintendent of public instruction, and as such 


was given supervision and direction of the public schools in said 
district. 

By the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 512), Congress provided 
for the organization of a territorial form of government for Alaska 
and created a legislative assembly with limited powers of legislation. 


Section 3 of the act expressly provided: “That all the laws of the 
United States heretofore passed establishing the executive and judicial 
departments in Alaska shall continue in full force until amended or 
repealed by act of Congress.” It further provided that all laws then 
in force in Alaska, except as otherwise provided therein, should con- 
tinue in full force and effect until amended or repealed by Congress or 
by the legislature. But it was further expressly provided that the 
authority therein granted to the legislature to amend or repeal the laws 
then in force in Alaska should not extend to certain specified subjects, 
not here necessary to mention, nor to the act of January 27, 1905 (33 
Stat. 616), and acts amendatory thereof. Section 9 also contained a 
long list of specific limitations upon the legislative powers of the assem- 
bly, none of which appears to be violated by the bill in question. Sub- 
ject to the limitation specified in the said organic act the legislative 
power of the assembly was extended to “all rightful subjects of legisla- 
tion not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.” 

I have heretofore mentioned that provision of the organic act which 
reserved to Congress the authority to repeal laws of the United States 
theretofore passed establishing the executive and judicial departments 
in Alaska. That precise provision was considered by the Supreme Court 
in the case of United States v. Wigger (235 U. 8S. 276), wherein the 
court said: 

“Tt seems to us that by the language employed, Congress intended 
to draw a clear distinction between those laws by which the executive 
and judicial departments had been established in the Territory and 
those minor regulations that had to do with practice and procedure. 
Those enactments by which Congress had provided for the appointment 
of executive and judicial officers for the Territory and had marked out 
the powers, authority, and jurisdiction of each, and provided safeguards 
for their maintenance, are properly within the category of laws ‘ estab- 
lishing’ those departments. These laws and not those merely regulating 
the procedure were by the act of 1912 continued in force until amended 
or repealed by act of Congress.” 

It will therefore become necessary to closely consider the extent of 
the powers conferred by Congress upon the executive and judicial officers 
in order to determine whether this proposed law is in contravention 
thereof. It will be noted that the laws of Congress above cited relating 
specifically to Alaska are very general as regards the powers of the gov- 
ernor. It is expressly provided, however, that he may appoint notaries 
public, and it is reasonable to conclude that this is an exclusive power 
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vested solely in the governor and not to be shared by any other officer. 
The proposed act designed to authorize the comptroller to appoint 
notaries public appears to be clearly in conflict with that provision of 
the act of Congress and not within the power of the legislature as indi- 
cated in the decision above quoted. But it is further believed that the 
powers of the governor in respect to the appointment of officers are 
not limited to those expressly named in any act relating to Alaska. By 
the act of June 6, 1900, supra, he is authorized to perform generally in 
and over said district such acts as pertain to the office of governor of a 
Territory so far as the same may be made or become applicable thereto. 
It has been held in some cases and for some purposes that Alaska, even 
before the act of August 24, 1912, had the status of a Territory, but its 
status as such was placed entirely beyond dispute by that act. Having 
become a Territory, the laws of Congress applicable to all Territories 
became at once effective and in full force in Alaska except as provided 
otherwise by express language or by necessary implication. 

Sections 1857 and 1858, United States Revised Statutes (secs. 1458— 
59, Title 48, U. S. C.), read as follows: 

“Sec. 1857. All township, district, and county officers, except jus- 
tices of the peace and general officers of the militia, shall be appointed 
or elected in such manner as may be provided by the governor and 
legislative assembly of each Territory; and all other officers not herein 
otherwise provided for, the governor shall nominate, and by and with 
the advice and consent of the legislative council of each Territory, shall 
appoint ; but, in the first instance, where a new Territory is hereafter 
created by Congress, the governor alone may appoint all the officers re 
ferred to in this and the preceding section and assign them to their 
respective townships, districts, and counties; and the officers so ap- 
pointed shall hold their offices until the end of the first session of the 
legislative assembly. 

“Sec. 1858. In any of the Territories, whenever a vacancy happens 
from resignation or death, during the recess of the legislative council, 
in any office which, under the organic act of any Territory, is to be 
filled by appointment of the governor, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the council, the governor shall fill such vacancy by granting a 
commission, which shall expire at the end of the next session of the 
legislative council.” 

Much light on this subject is found in the well-considered case of 
Clayton v. Utah Territory (132 U. 8S. 632), which involved the ques- 
tion of validity of two enactments of the Territorial Legislature of 
Utah one of which provided for the appointment of certain officers by 
joint vote of the Legislative Assembly of Utah Territory, and a later 
one providing for the election of such officers. The organic act creating 
the Territory of Utah was prior to the date of the United States Re- 
vised Statutes. It contained provision substantially the same as after- 
wards embodied in section 1857, Revised Statutes. The court noted 
the division of power in respect to the appointment of local officers, 
such as county, district, and tcwnship officers, the appointment of which 
was properly the subject for legislation by the Territorial assembly on 
the one hand, and the other class of officers, not local, subject to ap- 
pointment by the governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
legislative council or senate. It was observed that this scheme of 
limited local self-government for the Territory was one to which Con- 
gress attached much importance, as shown by the fact that it was sub- 
sequently adopted in the organic acts establishing various Territories, 
“and it is reproduced as applicable to all of the Territories by section 
1857 of the Revised Statutes.” 

The court held in that case that the said legislative enactments were 
valid in so far as they established the offices, but invalid in so far as 
they undertook to take away from the governor the appointing power. 
(See also to the same general effect 18 Ops. A. G. 193; 1 Utah, 81; 
2 Idaho, 180; 8 Utah, 294.) 

The office of treasurer of the Territory was created by chapter 77 
of the legislative acts of 1913, which provided that the office should be 
filled through appointment by the governor. 

The office of attorney general was created by chapter 77 of the legis- 
lative acts of 1915, which provided that the office should be filled by 
election of the qualified voters, but in case of a vacancy the governor 
could fill it by appointment until the next general election. The 
assembly was also given the power of impeachment. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the said act of the legislature was reported to Congress, as 
provided by the organic act, and it does not appear that Congress has 
taken any action thereon, Under circumstances somewhat analogous it 
bas been held in some cases that the consent of Congress should be 
assumed, where the question was whether the subject was a rightful 
subject of legislation by the Territorial legislature. But it is believed 
that the correct and clear rule, especially as applied to the instant mat- 
ter, was stated by the court in the case of Clayton v. Utah Territory, 
supra, where the question was very fully considered. The court said: 

“The case of Snow v. The United States (18 Wall. 317) is supposed 
to conflict with these views. In that case the office of attorney general 
was created by an act of the Legislature of Utah, whose duty it should 
be to attend to all legal business on the part of the Territory before 
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courts where the Territory was a party, and prosecute individuals ac- 
cused of crime in the judicial district in which he kept his office, in cases 
arising under the laws of the Territory, and such other duties as per- 
tained to his office. This was supposed to be in conflict with the pro- 
vision of the organic act, which authorized the appointment of an 
attorney for the Territory by the President. The court, however, held 
that the duties of the office created by the Territorial legislature were 
not identical with those of the attorney for the Territory created under 
the organic act, anl that it differed especially in that his functions only 
extended to the prosecution of individuals accused of crime in the judi- 
cial district in which he kept his office, in cases arising under the laws 
of the Territory, and that for other districts a district attorney should 
be elected in like manner and with like duties. And the court with 
some hesitation based its decision on this ground and on the fact that 
the act had been in operation without contest for many years. 

“It is true that in a case of doubtful construction the long acquies- 
cence of Congress and the General Government may be resorted to as 
some evidence of the proper construction, or of the validity, of a law. 
This principle is mere applicable to questions relating to the construc- 
tion of a statute than to matters which go to the power of the legisla- 
ture to enact it. At all events it can hardly be admitted as a general 
proposition that under the power of Congress reserved in the organic acts 
of the Territories to annul the acts of their legislatures the absence of 
any action by Congress is to be construed to be a recognition of the 
power of the legislature to pass laws in conflict with the act of Congress 
under which they were created. 

“The question of the appointing power, which is the matter in con- 
troversy here was not before the court in that case. We do not think 
that the acquiescence of the people, or of the Legislature of Utah, or 
of any of its officers, in the mode for appointing the auditor of public 
accounts, is sufficient to do away with the clear requirements of the 
organic act on that subject.” 

It therefore appears that the said bill, if enacted, would be invalid 
as regards those provisions for the appointment and election of comp- 
troller, treasurer, and attorney general, and also in respect to the pro- 
posed appointing power conferred upon the comptroller where the officers 
are not for a local subdivision of the Territory. 

As to those various duties heretofore conferred upon the governor or 
the secretary of the Territory by legislative acts, they may be removed 
in like manner, but any powers conferred upon those officers by Con- 
gress are beyond the legislative power of the assembly. 

There are probably other objectionable features in the measure. Its 
general tenor and effect is contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
limited power conferred upon the Territorial assembly. For instance, it 
is not believed that the assembly has the power to impeach and remove 
from office any officer whose appointment is vested in the governor. 
And some of the authority to be conferred upon the attorney general 
would seem to be inconsistent with the exercise of executive power by 
the governor. It is proposed that the attorney general may bring suit 
to test the validity of any law, proclamation, or regulation, either to 
restrain or impel the enforcement thereof, which seems to contemplate 
that he may bring the governor or other officers into court to compel or 
restrain the enforcement of any law, and that he may attack any procla- 
mation or regulation issued by the governor. This presents an oppor- 
tunity for unwholesome strife in the executive department and is in 
effect a transfer of paramount authority lodged in the governor in the 
performance of executive duties. As the executive head the governor is 
supposed to speak the final word for that department in respect to ad- 
ministrative matters under his control, subject to the supervisory power 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

While there are probably other objectionable features in the proposed 
bill, it is believed that the above observations show sufficient reasons 
for the exercise of the veto power by the governor if such a measure 
should be passed by the assembly, and, if finally passed over the veto, 
then for disapproval thereof by Congress under the power reserved by 
section 20 of the act of August 24, 1912, supra. 

Respectfully, E. O. PATTERSON, 
Solicitor. 
Approved February 13, 1929. 
E. C. Finney, 
First Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 21, 1929. 
Copy for the information of Hon. Dan A, SUTHERLAND, Delegate from 
Alaska, Washington, D. C, 
JouN H. Epwarps, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


insert in the Recorp and refer to the Committee on Foreign 
telations resolutions of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


The resolutions were passed at a general 
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meeting of the annual convention of the federation and favor 
the adherence of the United States to the World Court. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

May 9, 1929. 
(At the annual convention of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Passed at general meeting. Resolution IV, World 
Court. Offered by international relations committee) 


Whereas the General Federation and the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs have many times advocated the adherence of the United States 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice; and 

Whereas with the signing of the multilateral treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war it becomes increasingly important for the United States 
to have official connection with this international tribunal: Be it 

Resolved, That the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
reaffirm its desire to see our Nation a member of the World Court 
and urge the clubs to do all in their power to keep this subject before 
the women of New Jersey until our adherence has become a fact. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I present a petition from many organiza- 
tions of Franklin, Tenn., relative to the battle field of Frank- 
lin, I ask unanimous consent that the petition may be printed 
in the Recorp, together with the signatures, and referred to the 
Military Affairs Committee. 

There being no objection, the petition, with the signatures 
attached, was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In this day of memorials for the preservation of the memory of the 
heroism of the veterans of the great Civil War the undersigned 
respectfully suggest that in pursuit of that policy it would be well for 
the United States to at once acquire the Carter house and grounds at 
Franklin, Tenn., now owned by Mrs. Robbie Ullathorne. 

We respectfully offer these reasons that may make the purchase 
a desirable one: 

1. The land in question amounts to only about two and a half acres 
and fronts on Columbia Avenue (formerly turnpike) and is situated 
in the most attractive part of Franklin. The original Carter house 
that was headquarters of the commanding Federal general on the field 
at the time of the battle of November 30, 1864, and on every side of 
which the battle raged, has been perfectly preserved to this day. 
Even the locust trees in front are the same. One neat frame room 
has been added to the southwest corner, which room could be removed 
or allowed to remain, as might be desired, without injury to the 
appearance of the building. 

2. The property can be purchased cheaply now, as the owner desires 
to sell it and go to her original home in the county. The building 
is solidly constructed of brick and has two large rooms below and 
two above, and two rooms in the “L,” besides the new frame room 
mentioned. It would seem not to be an expensive proposition, as the 
cost would be, say, not over $15,000. It would be possible to place a 
good caretaker in it that would keep it in condition for the use of 
it as a residence. 

3. The Battle of Franklin is commonly thought to have been the most 
severe battle of the war, and the losses on one side at least were 
actually greater, without reference to numbers engaged, than occurred 
in any other battle in the same length of time. Six general officers 
were killed and five wounded. The general interest in the location is 
shown by the fact that tourists visit it almost every day, there being 
hundreds of visitors from distant places within a year. There should 
be some one ever ready at the place to give them the information 
they wish. The result of the battle was such that it may be looked 
upon as the decisive battle of the war. If the place is to be consti- 
tuted a memorial or monument, it seems clear that it is the better 
plan for the Government to do it. 

Unanimously passed by W. D. C. Chapter, Franklin, Tenn. 

Mrs. OWEN WALKER, President. 
Mrs, Mary HANNmgR, TJ'reasurer. 
Miss ANNIE WALKER, Secretary. 
Mrs. Mayes HuME, Chairman, 
Mrs. Gro, CoWAN, 

Mrs, Mary Britt, 

Mrs, BE. W. Privpy, 


Committee, 
May 1, 1929. 





Unanimously passed by Kiwanis Club of Franklin, Tenn. 
KIWwANis CLUB, 


By JNO. M. Green, President. 
May 2, 1929, 


1929 


Unanimously passed by Old Glory Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Franklin, Tenn., at the home of Mrs. Wallace Smith. 
CAROLINE CARPENTER HOUSE, 
Chapter Regent. 
Susie GentTrRY, 
President C. A. R., 
Matthew Fontaincs Maury Chapter. 
May 2, 1929. 
John E. Stephens Post, No. 22, American Legion, Franklin, Tenn. 
W. H. BearDEN, Commander. 
T. P. HENDERSON, Adjutant. 
H. G, CHANNELL, Finance Officer. 
Adopted May 2, 1929. 


Adopted. 
NiINtH Districr ScHooL Boarb, 
Wma. CourtTNeEy, Secretary. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCB, 
R. J. A. JoRDAN, Secretary. 


For the town of Franklin, Tenn. : 
This petition expresses the action we deem proper. 

Park MARSHALL, Mayor. 
May 17, 1929. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress to in- 
crease the duty on farm products and products that enter into 
the manufacture of substitutes for farm products, such as oils 
and fats, and copra, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. (See joint resolution printed in full when presented 
yesterday by Mr. BLAINE, p. 1596, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. BURTON presented resolutions of the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft, of Bucyrus, and the Eintracht Singing Society, of Chilli- 
cothe, both of the State of Ohio, praying for the repeal of the 
national-origins clause of the existing immigration law, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented letters and telegrams in the nature 
of petitions from the Swedish-American Republican Club of 
Waterbury; Ingeborg Lodge, No. 22, Vasa Order of America; 
Connecticut State Council, Steuben Society of America; New 
Britain Turner Society, of New Britain; the Steuben Society of 
America, of New Haven; Danish Pastorians Unit 122, Steuben 
Society of America, of New Britain; and of sundry citizens of 
Greenwich and Sound Beach, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the repeal of the national-origins clause of the exist- 
ing immigration law, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented resolutions of Allan M. Osborn Camp, No. 
1, of New Haven, and A. G. Hammond Camp, No. 5, of New 
Britain, of the Department of Connecticut, United Spanish War 
Veterans, favoring the passage of Senate bill 476, the so-called 
Robinson bill, providing increased pensions to Spanish-American 
war veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

DEATH OF LIEUTENANT M’HUGH AND OTHERS IN NICARAGUA 


Mr. BLEASE. I ask that the clerk may read at the desk a 
report from the headquarters of the Second Brigade, Marine 
Corps, Managua, Nicaragua. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the clerk wil} read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND BRIGADE, MARINE CoRPS, 
Managua, Nicaragua, April 22, 1929. 
Brigade Special Order No. 24 


1. It is with profound regret and sadness that this headquarters an- 
nounces the death of Lieut. James B. McHugh, Sergt. Byron O. Piner, 
and Corpl. Otto Miller, United States Marine Corps, in an airplane crash 
at San Carlos, Nicaragua, on April 13, 1929. Lieutenant McHugh, 
with Sergeant Piner and Corporal Miller, were on a photographic mis- 
sion, the purpose of which was to obtain a mosaic of the proposed 
Nicaraguan Canal route in that area, and in taking off the plane had 
reached an altitude of approximately 1,500 feet when the engine sud- 
flenly ceased to function and the plane went into a nose dive, crashing 
in about 4 feet of water, instantly killing the pilot, Lieutenant McHugh, 
and the two passengers. 

2. The services rendered by Lieutenant McHugh while attached to this 
brigade have been outstanding. He reported here for duty with the 
aircraft squadrons February 4, 1928, by flying a Fokker plane, No. 3, 
from Miami, Fla., to Nicaragua. During his tour of duty in Nicaragua 
he has flown over 636 hours under most trying and hazardous conditions 
and circumstances, engaging in four different and separate contacts with 
hostile bandit forces, and for his meritorious conduct at Murra, Nica- 
ragua, Lieutenant McHugh was cited by brigade orders. On account 
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of this most regretable incident the brigade and the Marine Corps 
mourn the loss of a splendid officer and a gentleman. His high ideals 
and sterling qualities are an inspiration for all in our future endeavors. 

3. Sergt. Byron O. Piner, United States Marine Corps, joined the 
aircraft squadrons this brigade on August 22, 1928, and was assigned to 
duty as aviation photographer. He bas made many hazardous flights, 
and while serving in Nicaragua has flown over 120 hours. Sergeant 
Piner has also served in Guam, Quantico, and on the Cuban aerial 
survey. His services at all times were most faithful and efficient. He 
was a fine type of man and a credit to his corps and country. His 
death is deeply regretted by the entire brigade. 

4. Corpl. Otto Miller, United States Marine Corps, served as mechanic 
and crew chief with the aircraft squadrons this brigade, reporting for 
duty on May 17, 1928. Since that time he has flown over 14 hours. 
His services were ever faithful, his conduct exemplary, and by his death 
the brigade and the corps have lost a valuable and honorable man. All 
members of this command sincerely regret his tragic death. 

By order of Brig. Gen. Dion Williams: 

W. Duty SM!TH, 
Major, United States Marine Corps, 
Acting Chief of Staff. 
Official : 
W. W. Scort, Jr., 
First Lieutenant, United States Marine Corps, 
Brigade Adjutant. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, Lieutenant McHugh was a 
South Carolinian. He lived at the town of Pendleton, in that 
State, about 2 miles from where I make my summer home. He 
was from a fine family of people. He left a widow and one 
small child, a little girl, Upon inquiry I have ascertained the 
fact to be that his widow will be allowed $30 a month for her- 
self, and for the little child she will be allowed $4 a month. 
Thirty-four dollars is the pitiful allowance the Government 
gives to this young widow and little baby for services such as 
are mentioned in the report just read and for the death of her 
husband in the discharge of his duties for the United States. 

I merely call attention to the fact to show how well paid 
our boys are who are in Nicaragua and how much their families 
will receive in the event of their death—families who need 
every cent they can get for the support of the widow and to 
educate any little child or children the soldier may have left 
behind. This small allowance will not house and feed them. 
They should be allowed at least enough to meet the necessities 
of life. 

PROPOSED UNIVERSAL DRAFT ACT 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk a telegram 
from Mr. Paul V. McNutt, national commander of the American 
Legion, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 20, 1929. 
Hon. Davip Reep, 
Chairman Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The national executive committee of the American Legion, in meeting 
assembled, 17th day of May, in Indianapolis, after careful consideration 
vigorously protests against any attempt to enact legislation for the 
conscription of man power without taking into consideration the 
mobilization of industry and wealth in event of another war. For 10 
years the American Legion has been urging the enactment of what is 
known as the universal draft act to make certain that in the future 
there shall be no profiteers and no slackers and that the entire Nation 
shall be mebilized for national defense. Now is the time to pass this 
legislation, We urge the immediate consideration and enactment into 
law of the Reed-Wainwright resolution, which will carry this into effect. 
Mobilwation of the manhood of the country, ignoring the wealth and 
industry necessary for success, means that the lessons of the Great War 
and the sacrifices that have been made have been forgotten. Pass 
the Reed-Wainwright resolution. Please read this from the floor of 
the Senate. 

Pact V. McNotr, 
National Commander. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Civil Service, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 15) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” 
approved July 3, 1926, as amended, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 16) thereon, 
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Mr. BLAINE, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 58) to investi- 
gate activities of real estate and finance corporations in the 
District of Columbia concerning the sale of mortgage bonds 
upon property, reported it with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, and moved that it be referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
which was agreed to. 

INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO CERTAIN FEDERAL PATRONAGE 


Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 59) submitted by the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] on the 13th instant, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the amount authorized to be expended by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads investigat- 
ing the circumstances surrounding the choice of postmasters in presi- 
dential offices and carriers, under authority of Senate Resolution 193, 
agreed to May 19, 1928, Seventieth Congress, and continued during the 
present Congress by resolution of February 26, 1929, hereby is increased 
from $8,000 to $14,000, to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said subcommittee. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 1222) to provide for the immediate payment to vet- 
erans of the face value of their adjusted-service certificates; to 
the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 1223) to reduce construction charges on certain 
lands within the Newlands irrigation project, Nevada; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 1224) to amend the act entitled “An act conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudi- 
eate, and enter judgment in any claims which the Seminole 
Indians may have against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 20, 1924, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 1225) providing for pensions for Indians in old 
age; and 

A bill (S. 1226) providing aid for Indians who are blind or 
blind and deaf; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1227) for the protection of holders of industrial 
insurance policies in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

3y Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 1228) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
E. Flagg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 1229) for the relief of Thomas J. Pryor; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 1230) for the relief of Bud P. Matthews; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1231) granting a persion to George E. Bayliss; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1232) to establish an aviation flag of the United 
States of America; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1238) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the creation, organization, administration, and maintenance 
of a Naval Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve,” approved 
February 28, 1925; . 

A bill (S. 1234) for the relief of James Jackson; 

A bill (S. 1235) for the relief of Patrick O’Brien; and 

A bill (S. 1236) for the relief of Adam Augustus Shafer; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 1237) to increase the pensions of certain maimed 
veterans who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in 
the same, in line of duty, in the military or naval service of the 
United States; to the Committee on Pensions. 

NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent out of 
order to introduce a Senate joint resolution providing for an 
amendment to the Constitution with reference to national rep- 
resentation on the part of the District of Columbia. This is 
substantially the same joint resolution that I have heretofore 
introduced and which has been twice favorably reported from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. The question has 
been raised that a measure such as this should go to the Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary. Therefore I ask that it may be re- 
ferred to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States providing for national 
representation for the people of the District of Columbia was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT TO CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT BILL 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—OPEN EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, on last Saturday I gave notice 
that I should offer an amendment to the Senate rules. I now 
send to the desk the proposed amendment, in the form of a 
resolution; and inasmuch as it consists of only two lines, I ask 
that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 63), as follows: 

Resolved, That section 2 of Rule XXXVIII be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 


“2. The Senate shall pass upon nontinations submitted to it in open 
session,” 


Mr. BLACK. I ask that the resolution may lie on the table. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 


APPORTION MENT OF REPRESENTATIVES—MAJOR FRACTIONS 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senate has under discus- 
sion the various methods for the apportionment of representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives. There has been very much 
discussion regarding the major-fractions proposition contained 
in the pending bill. I ask permission at this time to have 


The Chair 


printed in the Recorp for the information of the Senate a letter 
which I have received from Prof. William F. Osgood, professcr 
of mathematics in Harvard University. 

I would also like to have printed in the Recorp a copy of a 


letter addressed to the New York Times entitled “A Mathemati- 
eal Error in the Apportionment Bill,” by Prof. Edward V. Hunt- 
ington, of Harvard University; also an article appearing in 
Science in the issue of December 14, 1928, on the same subject; 
another article entitled “ How to Measure Departure from Pro- 
portionality,” by Professor Huntington; and another article in 
the form of a report to the president of the National Academy of 
Sciences relating to the same matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


74 AVON Hitt Srreet, 
Cambridye, Mass., February 2, 1929. 
To the MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Smrs: With reference to the pending apportionment bill H. R. 
11725, permit me to call your attention to the inclosed memorandum 
on the Method of Equal Proportions, by Prof. E. V. Huntington, of 
Harvard University. 

This memorandum summarizes in nontechnical language the estab- 
lished mathematical facts relevant to this problem. 

The description of the method of equal proportions printed in the 
hearings before the House Committee on the Census, February 21, 1928, 
pages 61-63, is incorrect. 

With great respect, very truly yours, 
WILLIAM F. Oscoop, 
Professor of Mathematics, Harvard University, 
Past President of the American Mathematical Society, 
Member of the National Academy of Sciences. 
MEMORANDUM ON THE METHOD OF EQUAL PROPORTIONS 


The Constitution requires that the number of Representatives as- 
signed to each State shall be proportional to the population of that 
State; and the exact amount of representation to which each State 
would be entitled in a theoretically perfect apportionment can be 
calculated at once by the simple rules of arithmetic. But the result 
of this calculation will not ordinarily be a whole number. Since it is 


| not feasible to give a State, say, 3.14 Representatives, a mathematical 
problem is presented as to the true meaning of proportionality under 


these conditions. The history of this problem divides itself into two 
sharply contrasted periods, 

In the earlier period, up to 1921, no adequate mathematical informa- 
tion was available, and Congress was obliged to experiment with various 
cut-and-try processes of computation, none of which had any scientific 
foundation, 
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In the modern pertod, beginning with 1921, a series of papers (the 
latest of which appeared in the Transactions of the American Mathe- 
matical Society for January, 1928), has provided for the first time a 
satisfactory insight into the real nature of the problem. These papers 
have not only clarified the statement of the problem but have provided 
the first simple and accurate test of a good apportionment ; the resulting 
method is known as the method of equal proportions, which it is the 
purpose of this memorandum to explain. 


In any practical case some disparities among the States are unavoid- | 


able. The problem is to make these disparities as small as possible. 
Now, the most natural way to measure the disparity between 
States is to consider the population per Representative—that is, the size 
of the congressional district—in each State, and compare the two. Thus: 

If the congressional district in one State is, say, 
than the congressional district in another State, then the “ disparity” 
between the two States is said to be 10 per cent. 

Examples 1 and 2 will make the process clear, 

The method of equal proportions distributes the seats among the 
several States in such a way that any transfer of a seat from any State 
to any other State will be found to increase, rather 
disparity between the two States. In other words, an apportionment 
made according to thegmethod of equal proportions is one which can 
not be “ improved” by any shift in the assignment. 

Example 3 
this test. 

This method was promptly approved by the advisory committee of the 
census, which held extensive hearings on the subject in 1921, at the 


was unanimous. The method has since been indorsed by a general con- 
sensus of scientific opinion, and the technical details of the computation 
are well understood by the Bureau of the Census. 

The contrast between the modern method of equal proportions and 
all the older methods is striking. In the older methods, the discussion 
was all about the technical details of the computation and little or no 
attention was paid to the fairness of the final result, The modern 
theory does away altogether with the endless disputes about “ divisors ” 
and “remainders” and “ fractions,” and proceeds at once to the direct 
comparison between the Siates. 
State as nearly as possible on a parity with every other State as the 
Constitution requires. 


EXAMPLE 1.—How to measure the “ disparity” between two States 


(The populations are given in round numbers to make the arithmetic 
easy; but State A may be thought of as Nebraska and State B as 
Oregon) 


Congres- 
sional dis- 
trict 


Represent- 
atives | 


Population 


"300, ,000 _ 
Dividing the greater by the less: 240,000 


Disparity, 25 per cent. 


This means simply that the congressional district in one State ex- 
ceeds the congressional district in the other state by 25 per cent. 


EXAMPLE 2.—How to measure the “ disparity” between two States 


(In this example the populations are the same as in Example 1, but the 
a of Representatives has been changed from 5 and 4 to 
6 and 3) 


Congres- 
sional dis- 


Represent- | 
trict 
o| 


Population atives 


250, 000 
320, 000 





Dividing the greater by the less: s 
Disparity, 28 per cent. ‘ 
In this case the congressional district in one State exceeds the con- 
gressional district in the other State by 28 per cent. 
EXAMPLE 3.—Which assignment is the better? 


(This example is a comparison of = assignments proposed in Examples 
1 and 2) 


j ] 
\ 


First 
proposal 


Second 


Population proposal 


oe 


| 
1, 500, 000 | 








Disparity (per cent) 


Here the first proposal is obviously the more equitable, 
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10 per cent larger | 


than decrease, the | 
is a simple numerical illustration of the application of | 


| “ full quota,” 
request of Senator Sutherland, and published an elaborate report, which 


It is the only method which puts every | 
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EXAMPLE 4.—An actual case under the 1920 census 
Population, 


State 1920 


HM 


New York. 
Rhode Island_. 


| Vermont 


Disparity EP MF 


| Per cent | Per cent | 
ai at 


Per cent 
Between New York and Rhode Island 
Between New York and Vermont 


Here 


HM =Method of harmonic mean. 
EP = Method of equal proportions. 
MF'= Method of major fractions. 

CRITICISM OF THE METHOD OF MAJOR FRACTIONS 

The method of major fractions, used in 1911, was the last of the cut- 
and-dry methods employed by Congress in the period before the modern 
theory became ayailable. This is the method which the opponents of 
the method of equal proportions desire to retain. 

The official description of the method of major fractions in the report 
of the House Committee on the Census (accompanying H. R. 11725) 
confines itself to the technical details of the computation and gives no 
clue whatever to the fairness or unfairness of the result. 

Thus the arbitrary series of numbers, 144, 244, 3%, etc., by which the 
population of each State is divided, has no discernible connection with 
the constitutional requirement of proportionality. Again the so-called 
which is included in the process, bears no relation to the 
true “ratio of population to representatives,’ and is not in any sense 
the “standard size" of a congressional district. 

The character of the actual result obtained by this process can be 





| made clear, however, by a further consideration of the fundamental idea 
| of the disparity between two States. 


The disparity between two States as defined above is a relative differ- 
ence, expressible at pleasure either in terms of the “ congressional dis- 
trict’ or in terms of the “individual share” (that is, the number of 
Representatives per inhabitant). 

The opponents of the method of equal proportions contend, however, 
that the absolute difference should be used instead of the relative differ- 
ence. There are two objections to this plan. 

First, if the absolute difference is used, it becomes a difficult and com- 
plicated question to decide whether this difference shall be expressed in 


| terms of the congressional district or in terms of the individual share. 


Although one of these ratios is merely the inverse of the other, yet, as 
the modern theory has shown, they lead to two distinct methods of 
apportionment, one called the method of the harmonic mean (HM), and 
the other the method of major fractions (MF). There is no mathe- 
matical reason for preferring one of these methods to the other. 

Second, the absolute difference is not an appropriate quantity to use 
as a numerical measure of departure from proportionality, since it 
depends on the absolute size, instead of the relative size, of the two 
States compared ; its use in this problem would be contrary to established 
scientific principles. 

Neither of these objections applies to the method of equal proportions. 

Finally, the modern theory has shown that whenever a transfer of a 
seat from one State to another is proposed, method MF tends to favor 
the larger, and method HM the smaller, of the two States, while the 
method of equal proportions occupies a neutral position between these 
conflicting methods, and has no bias in favor of either the larger or the 
smaller States. It should be noted in this connection that any State, 


| large or small (omitting the few very small States and the one largest 


of all) may suffer a loss if either method MF or method HM is adopted; 
moreover, there are possible distributions of population for which the 
effect of a wrong choice of method would extend to over half the States 
in the Union. 
COMPARISON OF VARIOUS METHODS OF MEASURING THE DISPARITY BETWEEN 
TWO STATES 
(An actual case under the 1920 census) 

Referring to the actual case shown in Example 4 above, the assign- 
ment of seats according to the method of equal proportions is 42 to 
New York, 2 to Rhode Island, and 2 to Vermont. Method HM would 
transfer one seat from New York to Rhode Island, while method MF 
would transfer one seat from Vermont to New York. The effect of 
each of these transfers is shown in the following tables: 


EXAMPLE 5.—Disparity between New York and Rhode Island 


Popula- Method 
tion, 1920 | HM 
10, 380, 539 

Thode Island 604, 397 
Relative difference of congres- 

sional districts per cent. 


State Remarks 


A correct measure of dis. 
parity. 


Do. 


Relative difference of individual 
shares_. 7 per cent. 26 
Absolute difference of congres- | 
sional districts____- | 
Absolute difference of individual | 
Ga iiccccintnedinenanctenvel 


51, 719 55, O41 
0. 000001014 


An unscientific measure. 


j0. 000000737 Do. 
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This example shows that, according to three out of four of the pro- 
posed ways of measuring departure from proportionality, method HM 
is worse than method EP. To defend method HM, it would be necessary 
to hold that the “absolute difference between the congressional dis- 
tricts,” which is known to be an unscientific measure of disparity, is 
the only one to be used. 


EXAMPLE 6.—Disparity between New York and Vermont 


Popula- 





. Method Method 
State tion, 1920 EP MF Remarks 
New York.--.-.....- 10, 380, 589 42 43 
I oiccneencnn 352, 428 2 1 
Relative difference of congres- ; 
sional districts___...- per cent. 40 46 | A correct measure of dis- 


parity. 
Relative difference of individual 
CR cc ntncvenenwed per cent_. 40 46 Do... 
Absolute difference of congres- 70, 943 111,019 | An unscientific measure. 
sional districts. 
— difference of individual |0. 000001629 |0. 000001305 Do. 
shares. 





This example shows that according to three out of four of the pro- 
posed ways of measuring departure from proportionality, method MF is 
worse than method EP. To defend method MF it would be necessary 
to hold that the “absolute difference between the individual shares,” 
which is known to be an unscientific measure of disparity, is the only 
one to be used. 

As to the technical details of the computation, all these methods are 
on the same level of complexity, but as to the actual results obtained, 
the method of equal proportions is by far the simplest. 

E. V. HUNTINGTON. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, February 2, 1929. 





[Advance copy of a letter to the New York Times] 


THD APPORTIONMENT BILL—THE SENATE'S 
OPPORTUNITY 


A MATHEMATICAL ERROR IN 


JANUARY 27, 1929. 
To the EpIroR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

In its anxiety to satisfy one provision of the Constitution, which 
requires a reapportionment of the House of Representatives every 10 
years, Congress is in danger of overlooking another provision of the 
Constitution, which requires that the number of seats assigned to each 
State shall be proportional to the population. 

The so-called ‘“‘ method of major fractions’ embodied in the pending 
bill does not secure this proportionality. It is an obsolete method which 
has not received the indorsement of any scientific body. (The official 
description of the method, as given in the report of the House Committee 
on the Census, is a complicated arithmetical process involving the divi- 
sion of the population of each State by a series of arbitrary numbers, 
114, 2%4, 3%, etc., and giving no clue whatever to the fairness or unfair- 
ness of the results. The so-called “full quota” of a State, which is 
included in the process, bears no relation to the true ratio of population 
to Representatives, and is not in any sense the “standard size” of a 
congressional district.) 

The mathematical fact is that if this obsolete method is adopted any 
State in the Union, whether large or small (with the single exception of 
the one largest State), may find itself deprived of a seat to which it is 
justly entitled; moreover, under quite possible distributions of popula- 
tion, the unfair effects of the method might extend to over half of the 
48 States, 

The only method which gives a fair and equitable apportionment—that 
is, the only method which puts every State as nearly as possible on a 
parity with every other State—is known as the method of equal propor- 
tions, which first became available in 1921. This method has received 
the unanimous indorsement of every scientific body which has examined 
it (including the advisory committee of the census). It does away with 
all the complexities of “quotients” and “remainders” which led to 
such unseemly “scrambles for fractions” at every reapportionment in 
the -past. 

The new method is based on a simple and direct comparison between 
every State and every other State. If the congressional district in one 
State is, say, 10 per cent larger than the congressional district in another 
State, then there is said to be a disparity of 10 per cent between the two 
States. The method of equal proportions guarantees that the unavoid- 
able disparities remaining between two States can not be further reduced 
by any shift in the assignments to those States. Could any test be sim- 
pler or fairer than this? Any propagandist’s attempt to obscure this 
common-sense idea behind a smoke screen of “quotients” and “ frac 
tions’ and “ divisors” entirely misrepresents the mathematical facts. 

In past decades, the question of mathematical method has always 
been regarded as important. President Washington vetoed the first 
apportionment bill on mathematical grounds. Daniel Webster persuaded 
the Senate in 1832 to reverse the choice of method made by the House— 
though both the methods then in dispute are now known to be unsound. 
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In the case of the present bill, however, the House committee gave no 
consideration to the scientific question of method in its report. The 
wrong method slipped into the bill at the last moment by a sort of fluke, 
due to misinformation. (See Science, December 14, 1928.) The oppor- 
tunity falls to the Senate, therefore, without endangering the passage of 
the bill, to rectify this mathematical error by inserting the one simple 
and equitable method of computation which is unanimously approved by 
the highest scientific authorities. 

This is not a political question. The political question here involved 
(and one which is full of dynamite) concerns, of course, the fixation of 
the size of the House at 435 Members. Now, that that delicate political 
question appears to be settled, the remaining question of method is 
purely a matter of arithmetic. Who is there, in either the House or 
the Senate, who, if he knew the mathematical facts, would intentionally 
vote for an unfair method of computation? 


EDWARD V. HUNTINGTON, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, January 27, 1929, 





(Reprinted from Science, December 14, 1928, vol. 48, No. 1772, pp. 
579-582] 


THE APPORTIONMENT SITUATION IN CONGRESS 


The problem of reapportionment in Congress has two interesting 
aspects, one political and one scientific. 

(1) On the political side an analysis of the vote on the latest re- 
apportionment bill (H. R. 11725, May 18, 1928) shows that the defeat 
of the bill (186 to 164) was due mainly to the opposition of those 
States which expected to lose Representatives if the bill were passed: 

There were 17 States which expected to lose one or more Repre- 
sentatives, namely, Alabama, Indiana (2), Iowa (2), Kansas, Kentucky 
(2), Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi (2), Missouri (3), 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia. Every one of these States, with the exception of Massachu- 
setts and part of New York, voted against the bill; and the vote within 
each State delegation—excepting New York and Pennsylvania—was 
practically unanimous, 

On the other hand, there were 11 States which expected to gain one 
or more Representatives; namely, Arizona, California (6), Connecticut, 
Florida, Michigan (4), New Jersey (2), North Carolina, Ohio (3), 
Oklahoma, Texas (2), Washington. Every one of these States voted in 
favor of the bill, the vote within each State delegation being again 
nearly unanimous. 

The first group of 17 States controls 215 Members; the second group 
of 11 States controls 109 Members; so that in the two groups together 
about three-quarters of the House is accounted for. The remaining 20 
States, controlling 111 Members, had nothing to lose or gain by the 
passage of the bill, and the votes from these States were about equally 
divided for and against. 

It is obvious from this analysis that the political difficulties attend- 
ing the passage of any reapportionment bill are very great. On the 
one hand, according to the population estimates for 1930, the only way 
to avoid loss to any State would be to increase the size of the House 
to something like 534 Members. On the other hand, any proposal to 
enlarge the House above its present size—435—is certain to meet de- 
termined opposition, both in and out of Congress. 

(2) On the scientific side, there is the question as to the choice of 
the best method of computation. This scientific aspect of the problem is 
surprisingly closely related to the political aspect, as the following brief 
sketch of recent history will show. 

The apparently simple arithmetical problem of computing the proper 
assignment of a specified number of Representatives to the several 
States in proportion to their populations was an unsolved problem for 
over a hundred years. Up to 1921, no scientific tests of a good appor- 
tionment were known; a variety of empirical methods were tried and 
later discarded, and the decennial debates in Congress were often bitter. 
Since 1921, however, a series of scientific papers—the latest appearing 
in the Transactions of the American Mathematical Society for January, 
1928—has provided a complete mathematical analysis of the problem. 
It is now known that among all the possible methods, the method of 
equal proportions is the only one which satisfles the very obvious test 
of making both the ratio of population to Representatives and the ratio 
of Representatives to population as nearly as possible the same in all 
the States; furthermore, it has been mathematically demonstrated that 
this is the only method which has no bias in favor of either the larger or 
the smaller States. 

On these accounts the method of equal proportions was promptly in- 
dorsed in 1921 by a unanimous report of the Census Advisory Commit- 
tee—published in the Journal of the American Statistical Association for 
September, 1921, and reprinted in the hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on the Census for both 1927 and 1928—and was later approved 
by a general consensus of scientific opinion. This was the method 
specified in the only apportionment bill that came to a vote in the 
House in 1927 (H. R. 17738, by Mr. Fenn, March 3, 1927) ; although 
this bill was defeated by 199 to 187, the debate on the floor of the House 
showed that the defeat was due entirely to political causes; no objec- 
tion whatever was raised against the choice of method. Also the method 
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of equal proportions was the only method mentioned in the bills intro- 
duced in the House in the early part of the winter 1927-28 (H. R. 130, 
by Mr, Fenn; H. R. 209, by Mr. McLeop; H. R. 5519, by Mr. Crain; 
H. R. 10963, by Mr. Jacobstein). In all these bills the method of equal 
proportions was accepted without question as the standard method, 

In February, 1928, however, Prof. W. F. Willcox appeared before the 
House Committee on the Census and urged “amending the Dills by 
changing the method specified in them from the method of equal propor- 
tions to the method of major fractions "—hearings, February 21, 1928, 
page 88. In this he was entirely successful, and the bill (H. R. 11725) 
finally reported by the committee on April 4 specified the method of 
major fractions, on the ground that this method had been used once be- 
fore in 1911, and that a similar method had been used in 1840. 

This eleventh-hour change from the scientific method of equal propor- 
tions to the method of major fractions proved to be a distinct hindrance 
to the passage of the bill, as is shown by a study of the debate on the 
floor of the House. (See the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 17 and 18, 
1928.) 

Many protests were voiced against the method of major fractions on 
the ground that it was unfair to the smaller States; on the other hand, 
ho arguments were brought up against the method of equal proportions 
except that it was new. In fact, the chief spokesman for the committee 
stated that he would be quite willing to vote for a bill specifying the 
method of equal proportions, and others made it clear that the com- 
mittee as a whole had no real objection to that method. There was so 
much feeling on the matter that an amendment was introduced, to re- 
instate the method of equal proportions ; although the amendment failed, 
as any such amendment would be expected to fail at such short notice, 
it is significant that anyone should have taken the trouble to present 
the amendment at all. The whole debate made it clear that Congress 
was thoroughly aroused to the importance of the question of method— 
which might easily affect half the States in the Union—and was in no 
mood to accept any method which could not be defended as scientifically 
fair to all the States. While the choice of the unscientific method of 
major fractions was probably not the determining cause of the defeat 
of the bill, it certainly added appreciably to the political difficulties 
which the bill had to face. 

(3) The method of equal proportions provides for the first time a 
direct and simple test of the fairness of any given apportionment; this 
may be easily explained, as follows: 

In a theoretically perfect apportionment the congressional district— 
that is, the population per Representative—in any State A would be 
exactly equal to the congressional district in any other State B. If in 
an actual case the congressional district in State A is found to be 
greater than the congressional district in State B by 10 per cent—say, 
220,000 against 200,000—then the “ disparity” between the two States 
is said to be 10 per cent. Suppose in this case that a transfer of a 
Representative is made from one State to the other; if after the transfer 
the “ disparity” between the States is found to be only 8 per cent, then 
the apportionment is said to be “ improved” by the transfer. This test 
ean be directly applied to settle any dispute between any State and any 
other State, the only data required being the populations of the two 
States directly concerned and the number of Representatives assigned to 
each. 

A good apportionment, according to the method of equal proportions, 
is simply an apportionment which can not be further “improved” (in 
this sense) by any transfer from any State to any other State; in other 
words, if any transfer were to be made from any State to any other 
State the “ disparity ” between the two States, measured as above, would 
be made worse instead of better by the change. (It is interesting to 
note that in measuring the “disparity” between two States the con- 
cept of “ the population per Representative,” which was used above, may 
be replaced, if preferred, by the concept of “ the number of Representa- 
tives per unit population”; the resulting apportionment will be pre- 
cisely the same. The method of equal proportions may therefore be de- 
scribed as the method which makes both the ratio of population to Rep- 
resentatives and the ratio of Representatives to population as nearly as 
possible the same in all the States. It is difficult to see how anything 
more could be done in the way of satisfying the constitutional require- 
ment of proportionality between Representatives and population among 
the several States.) 

The modern mathematical theory has shown that, for any given 
size of the House (say 435) and any given populations of the States 
(say the 1930 census), an apportionment can always be found which 
will satisfy this test with respect to every pair of States. It is not 
necessary, however, to go through the labor of applying the test to 
every pair of States separately, since the theory has also supplied 
a short-cut process of computation which is guaranteed to produce the 
desired result. This technical process of computation is well known 
to the computers in the Bureau of the Census (Transactions, p. 88) ; 
but no matter how a proposed apportionment has been computed, the 
result can be checked up, in case of any dispute, by a direct applica- 
tion of the test. (In regard to the method of major fractions, on the 
other hand, the modern theory has shown that this method can not 
be properly understood except in conjunction with a precisely analogous 
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method known as the method of the harmonic mean (Transactions, p. 
91). The method of major fractions has a distinct bias in favor of 
the larger States, while the method of the harmonic mean has a similar 
bias in favor of the smaller States. Between these two methods stands 
the method of equal proportions, which has been mathematically shown 
to have no bias in favor of either the larger or the smaller States.) 

(4) One feature of the debate is of special interest to students of 
constitutional history. In his testimony before the House committee 
(p. 88) Professor Willcox admitied that “a large majority of mathe- 
maticians and statisticians are on record in favor of the method of 
equal proportions”; but he insisted that the problem was properly 
a constitutional question rather than a mathematical one, and suggested 
that it be referred to the American Political Science Association for 
consideration and report (Hearings, pp. 49, 88, 89). This suggestion, 
which was heartily indorsed by the present writer (Science, May 18), 
did not lead to any result, since the association “ has the feeling that 
it ought not to undertake to decide a question of this sort” and has 
therefore taken no action (according to a letter from the secretary, 
dated September 26, 1928). 

Indeed it is hard to see what light the early history of the Constitu- 
tion can throw on the present-day problem, beyond the obvious fact 
that the present provisions of the Constitution require that the num- 
ber of Representatives assigned to each State shall be proportional, as 
nearly as may be, to the population of that State (with the proviso 
that each State shall have at least one Representative). There appears 
to be no dispute on this point. The only question is, What method 
of computation comes nearest to satisfying this requirement of pro- 
portionality? This is a purely mathematical question, important facts 
about which were not known until 1921. Certainly the “framers of 
the Constitution’ had no idea of the mathematical pitfalls that sur- 
round the whole question; and any discussion of methods of apportion- 
ment which does not take account of the clarification introduced by the 
modern theory is futile. 

It is particularly unfortunate that many influential statements that 
appear in the printed hearings before the House Committee on the 
Census (February 21, 1928) as representing the opinion of a selected 
group of political scientists are directly at variance with known 
mathematical facts. These hearings are constantly quoted in the con- 
gressional debates, and serious errors therein, if uncorrected, will be 
a source of confusion to future students of the problem, both in and 
out of Congress. (For example, on page 63 we find the following state- 


ment, which is intended to show that the method of equal proportions is 


unduly favorable to the smaller States: “ Inevitably, inherently, in the 
method of equal proportions, the average population of a congressional 
district in‘a group of small States is less than the average popula- 
tion of a congressional district in the very large States.”’ This state- 
ment (which would be important if true) is mathematically false, as can 
readily be proved by numerical examples (Transactions, p. 95, Ex. 
3, or p. 103, Ex. 11). Again, the new method of minimum range, 
which was suggested to the committee by Professor Willcox (hearings, 
pp. 61, 76, 77), and was actually incorporated in a bill (H. R. 10883, 
February 13, 1928), has brought much confusion into the debate. The 
process of computation described for this method does not satisfy the 


| test set up; and the test itself involves the defect known as the Ala- 


bama paradox. (A numerical example to show this is the apportion- 
ment of 16 or 17 Representatives among three States with populations 
726, 539, and 335.) It should be noted also that in the able dis- 
cussion on pages 91 and 93 of the hearings the term “ method of mini- 
mum range” is inadvertently used where the term “method of the 
harmonic mean” is intended. Again, the description of the method of 
equal proportions given on pages 61 and 62 of the hearings is wholly 
wrong (see Science, May 18 and June 8), and the alternative test pro- 
posed on pages 62, 67, 77, 79, 88, etc., is mathematically ambiguous 
and hence unworkable (Transactions, p. 96, Ex. 7). The explicit 
statement on page 88, claiming that the method of major fractions is 
the only one which “ makes the average population of congressional 
districts in small, medium, and large States as nearly as Congress 
can make it the same,” is mathematically erroneous, as can be shown 
by well-known examples (Transactions, p. 92). In fact, one of the 
main objections to the method of major fractions is that it fails to 
equalize, in any sense whatever, the congressional districts in the 
several States.) 

The appearance of such misstatements as these in a permanent 
public document gives Congress a discouraging idea of the value of 
scientific methods, However widely scholars may differ on political 
questions, they surely should be able to present a united front on 
questions of arithmetic. In the presence of this apparent conflict of 
opinion, it would seem appropriate for any Member of Congress to 
request a report on the mathematical facts from the National Academy 
of Science—which is the body legally appointed to advise Congress on 
all scientific questions. The modern analysis has given a complete 
list of all the methods which might be said to satisfy, in any sense, 
the constitutional requirement of proportionality. Congress, and Con- 
gress alone, must make the choice between these possible methods; but 
all Congressmen are desirous of having accurate information on which 
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an intelligent choice can be based; and an authoritative report from 
the National Academy of Sciences would provide exactly this informa- 
tion without in any way limiting freedom of action. 
Epwarp V. HUNTINGTON. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Feprvary 6, 1929. 
HOW TO MEASURE DEPARTURE FROM PROPORTIONALITY 


The Constitution requires that Representatives shall be assigned to 
the several States in proportion to population. In practice a certain 
departure from exact proportionality is unavoidable. The mathe- 
matical problem is: How shall this departure from proportionality be 
measured ? 

In a theoretically perfect apportionment each Member would repre- 
sent the same number of inhabitants, whether he comes from one State 
or from another. That is, the size of the congressional district in one 
State ought, theoretically, to be equal to the size of the congressional 
district in every other State. Hence the deviation from equality be- 
tween the congressional districts (which has always been the item most 
eagerly scanned by Congress in every reapportionment) is a natural 
and suitable measure of the departure from proportionality. 

One question, however, must be answered—Shall this deviation from 
equality between the congressional districts be computed on a relative 
basis or on an absolute basis? Common sense and general scientific 
usage indicate that the relative basis is to be preferred. 

For example, consider the following concrete case in which the 
population of each State has increased tenfold from 1800 to 1900, 
while the number of Representatives assigned to each has remained 
unchanged : 


Popula- ae 


tion, 1800 tives 


Repre- 
senta- 
tives 


Popula- 


State tion, 1900 


Relative difference of congressional districts 
per cent_. 25 
Absolute difference of congressional districts_-. 6, 000 


1. If the relative difference is used the departure from proportionality 


is expressed by the same number, 25 per cent, at each date. This cor- 
rectly expresses the fact that the relative voting strength of the two 
States is the same in 1900 as it was in 1800. 

2. If the absolute difference is used the departure from proportion- 
ality is expressed by the number 6,000 in one case and 60,000 in the 
other case, which makes it appear that the inequality between the two 
States is ten times worse in 1900 than it was in 1800, This result is 
repugnant to common sense. 

8. These two ways of measuring the departure from proportionality 
between two States lead directly to two different methods of appor- 
tionment, The first, or relative basis, leads to the method of equal 
proportions. The second, or absolute basis, leads to the method of the 
harmonic mean, 

4. The so-called method of major fractions can not be defended on 
either basis. 

This is not a question of constitutional interpretation. It is simply 
a mathematical fact that the method of major fractions makes no 
attempt to equalize the congressional districts among the several States 
on any basis whatever. 

On either basis above described the method of equal proportions will 
give a better result than the method of major fractions. 

EDWARD V. HUNTINGTON. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

Cambridge, Mass., 48 Highland Street, 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

The committee appointed by you, in response to the request of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for information regarding the 
mathematical aspects of the problem of reapportionment, submits the 
following report: 

The Constitution provides that “ Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respective numbers, count- 
ing the whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. * * * But each State shall have at least one representa- 
tive.” 

If fractional voting were permitted in the House of Representatives 
the exact number of Representatives with whole votes and the size of 
the fractional vote for an additional Representative to which each State 
would be entitled in a theoretically perfect apportionment could be 
readily calculated. It would only be necessary to work out the follow- 
ing proportion: The number of votes for any particular State is to the 
total number of votes for all States as the population of the particular 
State is to the total population of all States. 
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If, however, this simple proportionality were calculated it would 
result in nearly all cases that the number of Representatives for each 
particular State would consist of a whole number and a fraction, as, for 
example, 7.3. Fractional voting is not permitted. Therefore it is 
necessary to reach a solution of the apportionment problem in whole 
numbers. This fact alters the mathematical nature of the problem 
fundamentally. Even when the exact number of yotes, including frac- 
tions, belonging theoretically to each State is precisely known, this 
knowledge is not of itself sufficient to determine the proper number of 
representatives to be apportioned to that State. The proper apportion- 
ment of integral numbers of Representatives to a particular State may 
differ by several units from the number obtained by simple proportion. 
This is true regardless of which of the several known methods of appor- 
tionment described below is adopted. 

The problem of apportionment which has been thus described is a 
problem in applied mathematics. It should be understood that fre- 
quently a problem in applied mathematics may have no unique solution 
for the reason that the data initially given do not completely character- 
ize the solution mathematically. In such cases a solution must be 
chosen for other than mathematical reasons among those which are 
mathematically possible. 

There are five methods of apportionment now known which are unam- 
biguous—that is, lead to a workable solution—and should be considered 
at this time, 

These five methods are: 

Method of smallest divisors. 

Method of the harmonic mean. 

Method of equal proportions. 

Method & major fractions. 

Method of greatest divisors. 

In the present state of knowledge your committee regards these as 
the only methods of apportionment avoiding the so-called Alabama 
paradox which require consideration at this time. Their effectiveness is 
based upon a mathematica] test which will be described below. Another 
method of approach to the apportionment problem may be based upon 
the adjustment by some method of curve fitting—as, for example, the 
method of least squares—of representation to the population of the 
country as a whole, but in the opinion of your committee the methods 
of this type so far proposed, which do not lead to solutions among the 
five listed above, fail. 

After full consideration of these various methods your committee 1s 
of the opinion that, on mathematical grounds, the method of equal 
proportions is the method to be preferred. Each of the other four 
methods listed is, however, consistent with itself and unambiguous. 

The essential mathematical characteristics of the five methods are 
as follows: 

Let the population of a State A and the number of Representatives 
assigned to it according to a selected method of apportionment be a, 
and let B and b represent the corresponding numbers for a second 
State. Under an ideal apportionment the population A/a, B/b of the 
congressional districts in the two States should be equal, as well as 
the numbers @/A, b/B of Representatives per person in each State. 
In practice it is impossible to bring this desirable result about for all 
pairs of States. 

In the opinion of this committee, the best test of a desirable appor- 
tionment so far proposed is the following¢ 

An apportionment of Representatives to the various States, when the 
total number of Representatives is fixed, is mathematically satisfactory 
if for every pair of States the discrepancy between the numbers A/a 
and B/b can not be decreased by assigning one more Representative to 
the State A and one fewer to the State B or vice versa, or if the two 
numbers a/A and b/B have the same property. 

For the purposes of discussion let A/a be larger than B/b so that 
the State A is underrepresented as compared with B. If the dis- 
erepancy between A/a and B/b is defined to be the percentage dis- 
crepancy, that is, the difference 4/a—B/b divided by the smaller B/b 
of the two numbers A/a, B/b, and if the discrepancy between b/B 
and a/A is measured in the same way, the test above leads to an 
apportionment which satisfies the test when applied to either the pair 
A/a, B/b, or the pair a/A, b/B.. The method so determined has been 
called the “method of equal proportions.” 

If the test is applied only to the pair a/A, b/B, and if the dis- 
crepancy between these numbers is interpreted to be the absolute 
difference 0/B—a/A, another method of apportionment called the 
“method of major fractions” is uniquely determined. If, on the other 
hand, the test is applied only to the absolute difference of the pair 
A/a, B/b, a third method called the “ method of the harmonic mean” 
is similarly defined. 

It has been shown that there are two further methods of apportion- 
ment determined by the test set down above when applied to the 
differences b—aB/A, bA/B—a, There are Called, respectively, the 
“method of smallest divisors” and the “ method of greatest divisors.” 

The methods thus briefly characterized mathematically are the five 
methods in the list above. Each method in the list favors the larger 
States as compared with the methods which precede it. This means in 
the case of the second and fourth methods, for example, that if for two 
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unequal States A, B, the fourth method assigns more Representatives to 
A and fewer to B than the second method, then the State A is the 
larger of A and B. 


The method of the harmonic mean and the method of major fractions | 


are symmetrically situated on the list. Mathematically there is 10 
reason for choosing between them. A similar symmetry exists for the 
methods of smallest and greatest divisors for which the defining dis- 
crepancies seem, however, more artificial than those for any one of tie 
other three methods, 

The method of equal proportions is preferred by the committee because 
it satisfies the test proposed above when applied either to sizes of con- 
gressional districts or to numbers of Representatives per person, and 
because it occupies mathematically a neutral position with respect to 
emphasis on larger and smaller States, 


G. A. BLIss, 
E. W. Brown, 
L. P. EISENHART, 


RAYMOND PEARL, Chairman. 
Fepruary 4, 1929. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FESS. 
absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will eall the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I now renew my suggestion of the 


Allen Fess Kendrick Sheppard 
Ashurst Fletcher King Simmons 
Barkley Frazier La Follette Smith 
Bingham George McKellar Smoot 

Black Gillett MeMaster Steck 

Blaine Glass MeNary Steiwer 
Blease Glenn Metcal Stephens 
Borah Goldsborough Moses Swanson 
Brookhart Greene Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Burton Harris Nye Townsend 
Capper Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Hatfield Overman Tydings 
Connally Hawes Patterson Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Wagner 
Couzens Hebert Pittman Walcott 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Warren 

Dill Jones Sackett Waterman 
Edge Kean Schall Watson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. HBighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


“ WHY IS MOONEY IN PRISON?” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask to have 
inserted and printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp an article by 
Senator THomas D. ScHAtt, of Minnesota, published in the 
May number of Plain Talk, entitled “Why is Mooney in 
Prison?” 

Many people interested in this celebrated case think this state- 


ment of Senator ScHALL is the most convincing and best that | 


has been made. 

I make this request at the suggestion of a very representative 
group of public-spirited citizens who believe in the innocence of 
Mooney and are seeking his release from prison. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

Wuyr Is Mooney IN PRISON? 
By Senator THomas D. SCHALL, of Minnesota 

(The judge who sentenced Tom Mooney and Warren K. Billings has 
several times asked for a retrial, because he is convinced that Mooney 
has served 13 years in prison for a crime he did not commit. Ten of the 
Mooney jurymen are alive, and they all think their verdict was wrong. 
The attorney general of California, the assistant district attorney who 
prosecuted the men, two captains of police who prepared evidence against 
them, all think an injustice has been done. Witnesses against them are 
known to have been perjured. President Wilson saved the men from 
the sentence of death. But successive Governors of California have 
refused pardon. Why? Senator ScHaLi, a Republican, a preparedness 
advocate, opposed in thought to Mooney and Billings, here presents a 
fine and powerful plea against their unjust incarceration.) 

Our Government is founded on law. If law is to be respected, it 
must deal out even-handed justice. No government can long endure if 
any considerable proportion of its people have reason to feel that the 
courts are corrupt, that decisions are dispensed according to class dis- 
tinctions, or that the humblest, most despised citizen can be wrongfully 
deprived of property or personal liberty. The whole fabric of orderly 


society depends upon the people having absolute confidence in the integ- 
rity of our courts. 

Nothing will destroy public confidence in our judicial system more 
swiftly or more surely than the belief that men can be convicted on 
framed-up evidence and then be denied redress because they may sub- 
scribe to unpopular political opinions. 


Such a belief strikes at the very 
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foundations of good government and does more to injure the cause of 
law and order than could any amount of radical agitation. 

In making the foregoing generalizations, with which every right- 
thinking person will instantly agree, I specifically have in mind Tom 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings, who have been kept in prison nearly 
13 years by the State of California for alleged complicity in the ex- 
plosion of a bomb during a Preparedness Day parade in San Francisco 
on July 22, 1916, although the judge who sentenced Mooney, all 10 of 
the surviving jurors who, originally declared him guilty, the assistant 
district attorney who helped conduct their trials, two captains of police 
who prepared the evidence, and the attorney general of the State of 
California have all vainly petitioned for their pardon on the grounds 
that both men were convicted on testimony afterwards proved to have 
been *perjured and that they are wholly innocent of the crime for which 
they are serving life sentences. 

The case attained world-wide prominence during the war, when there 
were such vigorous protests by organized labor at home and abroad that 
in the interests of allied harmony President Wilson took steps to halt 
the execution of Mooney, whose death sentence was then commuted 
to life imprisonment. Recently interest in the case has been revived 
by the formation of a committee of nationally prominent men and 
women who believe that Billings and Mooney are guiltless. As stated 
in a preceding paragraph, this view seems to be shared by judge, jurors, 
and practically all the officials who participated in the trials 13 years 
ago. 

Writing to Gov. C. C. Young, of California, on January 20, 1928, 
Judge Franklin A. Griffin, of department five of the Superior Court of 
California, the same judge who originally sentenced Mooney to death, 
pleaded for the fourth time for Mooney’s pardon and declared that “ in 
my opinion Mooney’s case is no different from any other man who has 
been wrongfully and upon perjured testimony convicted of a crime of 
which subsequent developments absolutely demonstrate his innocence.” 

This is strong language coming as it does from the trial judge who 
should be in better position than any other one person to determine 
the guilt or innocence of Mooney, but, I believe, it is amply justified ; for, 
after having had read to me extracts from the testimony at the trials, 
certain affidavits and letters from the most important witnesses, and 
the history of events leading up to the arrest of Mooney and Billings, 
I have become convinced that both are the victims of a frightful mis- 
earriage of justice. When all the circumstances are known it seems 
almost incredible that they were not pardoned or granted new trials 
long ago. 

President Wilson intervened in the case about a year subsequent to 
Mooney’s sentencing, and urged Governor Stephens, of California, to 
grant a new trial after a Federal mediation commission had made an 
exhaustive investigation, which clearly indicated both men had been 
unfairly convicted. Members of this Federal mediation board were 
Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson; John F. Spangler, of Pennsyl- 


vania ; Verner Z. Reed, of Colorado; John H. Walker, of Illinois; E. P. 


Marsh, of Washington; and Felix Frankfurter, of Massachusetts. All 
of them are reputable men, presumably without prejudice, and after 
a careful investigation they flatly declared that “the verdict against 
Mooney was discredited.” 

Later another investigation was conducted by J. B. Densmore, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Employment Service, who planted a dictograph in 
the office of District Attorney C. M. Fickert and obtained some start- 
ling evidence. In his report to Secretary of Labor Wilson, embodied 
in House of Representatives Document No. 157, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
Mr. Densmore states: 

“There is little left of the district attorney’s case against the 
Mooney defendants save an unsavory record of manipulation and per- 
jury o oe + 


“So thoroughly have the principal witnesses for the prosecution 


| been discredited that practically all of them have in effect confessed 


their several parts of the frame-up, leaving little for the investigator 
to look into beyond a few questions of motive and modus operandi. 

“The basic motive underlying all the arts of the prosecution springs 
from a determination on the part of certain employer interests in the 
city of San Francisco to conduct their various business enterprises 
upon the principle of the open shop. There has been no other motive 
worth talking about. 

“As for their plan of operations it was simplicity itself. A terrible 
crime had been committed and popular indignation and horror every- 
where glowed at fever heat. From the standpoint of the unscrupulous 
element among the employer interests the opportunity seemed made 
to order. To blame the outrage on certain agitators in the labor world 
seemed not only possible, but, owing to various concomitant plausi- 
bilities, doubtless appealed to the foes of organized labor as possessing 
all the elements of a stroke of genius.” 

Since Mr. Densmore’s unequivocal charge that Billings and Mooney 
were convicted as “the result of a corrupt conspiracy,” State and 
national conventions of labor unions haye passed many resolutions 
urging the release of the men, thousands of prominent citizens have 
asked for their pardon, and two of the leading dailies of San Francisco 
have repeatedly conceded their innocence. Despite these appeals, three 
governors of California have successively declined to release them, 
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although it is difficult for me to comprehend how any open-minded 
person can study the history of these cases without coming to the in- 
escapable conclusion that Mooney and Billings were sent to the peni- 
tentiary and are kept in the penitentiary solely because their radical 
labor devices aroused the savage animosity of certain powerful em- 
ployers in San Francisco. 

Personally I have not the slightest sympathy with the radical views 
these men were said to express, and my whole record shows me an 
advocate of preparedness; but I am vitally concerned with the cause 
of justice, and I feel these men were unfairly convicted on perjured 
testimony at a time when passion ran high and popular prejudice 
against them was intense. If they committed any overt acts or 
advised violence in strikes, they should have been punished according 
to law, but it is a monstrous perversion of justice if these men have 
been imprisoned for life for a crime they did not commit. 

My study of the ease has convinced me of their innocence, and 
therefore I deem it my duty—and the duty of every other good 
American—to protest until the pressure of public opinion persuades 
the Governor of California to right this tragic wrong, which already 
has weakened the faith of millions of men in the processes of orderly 
government, 

Perhaps I feel the more strongly on this matter because of an 
experience of my own which may convince some skeptical people that 
political frame-ups actually do occur. 

Some years ago I introduced a resolution in Congress which 
pelled a certain multi-millionaire Minnesota lumberman to pay into 
the United States Treasury $3,218,000 in back taxes. Since then 
he has instigated and financed two trumped-up suits to contest my seat 
in the United States Senate, and only a year ago engineered another 
investigation before the Minnesota Legislature. I am well within 
the record when I state that purchased evidence was concocted in 
an effort to discredit me and bring about my political ruin. 

The plot was well laid, but when one of the conspirators was sud- 
denly taken ill and believed himself on bis deathbed he confessed his 
part in the whole dastardly scheme of perjury. Thereupon I was 
unanimously cleared by the investigating committee; but the dramatic 
eleventh-hour confession was the turning-point of the hearing. When 
efforts are thus boldly made to frame-up a Member of the United 
States Senate, how much easier would it be to railroad two radical 
labor Jeaders in a period of public hysteria. 

To fully understand the Mooney case, it is essential to know about 
the bitter industrial and political conflict which raged in San Francisco 
for a decade before the preparedness day bombing. 

Prior to the earthquake in 1906 control of the United Railroads 
Co. (the corporation operating the San Francisco street-car system) 
was purchased by Patrick Calhoun and a group of associates. To in- 
crease profits they immediately applied for permission to change from 
underground cables to the cheaper but more dangerous overhead trolleys. 
There was vehement objection to this, both by the San Francisco public 
and by the city officials. 

After the earthquake and fire of 1906, which laid a great proportion 
of the city in ruins, an emergency was declared to exist, and the United 
Railroads Co. was granted temporary permission to operate overhead 
trolleys on certain streets. Later the board of supervisors passed an 
ordinance permitting permanent installation of overhead trolleys 
throughout the entire system. Investigation proved that this ordinance 
had been passed as the result of wholesale bribery. No less than 
$200,000 was paid to various supervisors. Abe Ruef, the fixer who 
handled the slush fund, was convicted and sentenced to a long term 
in prison. Indictments were returned against Patrick Calhoun, his 
personal attorney, T. L. Ford, and a number of other wealthy 
“higher ups.” 

Francis J. Heney, the militant special prosecutor who handled the 
graft cases, was shot down in open court. His assailant was found 
dead in jail the following day. Police gave out that he had committed 
suicide by shooting but never satisfactorily explained how the revolver 
came to be in his possession. 

Although at the point of death for several weeks, Mr. Heney went on 
with the graft case after his partial recovery. Patrick Calhoun was 
brought to trial, and James Gallagher, a city supervisor, was expected 
to give vital testimony connecting him with the corruption. 

The night before Gallagher was to take the witness stand his house 
was wrecked by an explosion of dynamite, which narrowly escaped 
killing Gallagher and his entire family. This was the first time that 
dynamite had been used in an industrial and political dispute in San 
Francisco. Responsibility for this bombing never was fixed. 

3efore Calhoun could be tried a second time the term of the district 
attorney expired, and Mr. Heney became a candidate to succeed him. 
The United Railroads and nearly every other public-service corporation 
in the city got behind C. M. Fickert, his opponent. Heney was de- 
feated after a bitter campaign, which was complicated by a street-car 
strike. William J. Burns publicly stated during the campaign that 
United Railroads’ employees wrecked their own cars and incited riots to 
arouse the public against the strikers and thus turn sentiment against 
Heney. 


com- 
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Fickert was elected, and his first official act was to dismiss the graft 
indictments against Patrick Calhoun and his wealthy associates. 

Mooney first appears on the scene in 1913, when a strike was called 
among the employees of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., a concern 
affiliated with the United Railroads. Mooney and Billings were active 
in organizing the strikers. Both were arrested, charged with having 
possession of explosives contrary to law. 

Billings was convicted on the charge of carrying explosives on a 
street car and sentenced to Folsom Prison for two years. Mooney was 
indicted in Contra Costa County on the testimony of two detectives in 
the pay of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., who said that after Mooney’s 
arrest they found firearms and dynamite in a beat that he owned, The 
regular police officer who arrested Mooney searched the boat at the 
time and swore he found neither explosives nor weapons. Mooney 
wes brought to trial three times on this charge and three juries turned 
him loose, 

A year later, in 1914, two private detectives were arrested at Stock- 
ton, Calif., where a strike was in progress, with a suitcase full of 
dynamite in their possession, They confessed they had been employed 
by a man named Brokan, of the Merchants & Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, to plant the dynamite so as to implicate the leaders of the strikers. 
Tom Mooney and Ed Nolan were the men who uncovered this con- 
spiracy, and in so doing they incurred the enmity of the lawless ele- 
ments who were trying to smash organized labor in California. 

Early in 1916 the longshoremen and the culinary craftsmen of San 
Francisco called a strike, and soon afterwards the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce formed a “law and order committee,” raised a 
million-dollar campaign fund, and broadcast its determination to smash 
union labor and make San Francisco an open-shop town. At the or- 
ganization meeting a declaration that “the hospitals should be filled 
with union pickets” was loudly applauded. 

Attorneys and press agents were retained, and private detectives, 
“strong-arm men,” and strike breakers were brought in. Several union 
strikers were killed by armed thugs imported by the “law and order 
committee,” and it was proved in open court that their sluggers were 
committing crimes of violence in the effort to goad the union men into 
reprisals, which the police could crash. 

Labor met the challenge of the employers by attempting to organize 
the nonunion workers. In the spring of 1916 Mooney, always active in 
the molders’ union, was authorized by the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employees, a conservative union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, to organize the platform men of the 
United Railroads. Mooney plunged into this work, and on the night 
of June 10, 1916, addressed a mecting of street-car men. 

Before this meeting was held printed notices had been posted in all 
car barns stating that a “dynamiter named Mooney” was known to 
be trying to form a union, and threatening that any United Railroads’ 
employee seen speaking to him would be instantly discharged. 

At 38 o’clock in the morning of June 11, only a few hours after 
Mooney had spoken at the organization meeting, some towers about 
10 miles south of San Francisco, which carried the electric cables that 
supplied the United Railroads with power, were damaged by dynamite. 

Two days later Mooney called a strike of all motormen and cdn-. 
ductors on the United Railroads system. Some of the workers re- 
sponded, but traffic was only temporarily tied up and the strike was a 
failure. Mooney and his wife were both arrested on June 13 for 
distributing handbills announcing the strike. 

Some days after the explosion damaged the electric-power towers, a 
private detective named Martin Swanson, employed by the San Fran- 
cisco public utilities “ protective association,’ approached Billings (who 
only recently had been released from Folsom Prison) and Israel Wein- 
berg, a jitney-bus driver, and tried to persuade them to aid him in 
fastening the crime on Mooney. 

Swanson, in later visits, promised Weinberg the $5,000 reward which 
had been offered for information leading to the conviction of the person 
dynamiting the towers, if he would implicate Mooney. Weinberg said 
he knew nothing about the case. The detective boasted of his influence 
and threatened to have Weinberg’s auto license taken away. ‘This was 
on July 17. 

On July 18 Swanson hunted up Billings, showed him a notice of the 
reward, stated a job was waiting for him with the gas company, and 
then said he wanted to pin the dynamiting of the towers on Mooney. 
Billings immediately warned Mooney that the private detective was 
trying to frame him. 


Four days later, July 22, 


1916, a bomb exploded near Market and 
Steuart Streets while a “ preparedness parade” was passing, killing 
9 persons and wounding 40 more. Among the innocent victims were 
several women and children. This dastardly and indefensible crime 
naturally fired public indignation, and press and pulpit demanded the 
speedy arrest of the perpetrators. Rewards totaling many thousands 
of dollars were offered for evidence leading to the conviction of those 
responsible for the blast. 

A few hours after the explosion Martin Swanson quit the public 
service “ protective association ” and went to work for District Attorney 
Fickert. Swanson immediately was placed in charge of the so-called 
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bomb investigation; and from that minute the sole purpose of the dis- | 
trict attorney's office and the swarm of private detectives was to fasten 
the crime on Tom Mooney. 

The testimony of six persons who said they had seen a swarthy man 
hurl a bomb from a building along the line of march was ignored; and 
no attempt was made to trace the authors of several threatening letters 
which predieted something would happen which would “echo around 
the world” when the preparedness day parade was held. Mooney long 
had been the storm center of the radical labor movement in San 
Francisco, and Swanson now had his long-waited opportunity to frame 
him at a time when he had a compliant tool in the prosecuting attorney 
and the public was in a vengeful, uncritical mood. Four days after the 
preparedness day bomb exploded Tom Mooney, his wife Mrs, Rena 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings and Israel Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan, 
president elect of Machinist Lodge No. 68, were arrested and charged 
with first-degree murder. 

Nolan had been active as a picket captain in several strikes and had 
helped Mooney expose the attempted dynamite plot on the part of the 
Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ detectives at Stockton two years before. 
He was held in prison for nine months without a hearing and then 
released on bail. Later the charge against him was dismissed without 
ever having brought him to trial. 

Billings probably was indicted not only because of his radical ac- 
tivities but because his previous conviction for possessing dynamite 
would be certain to prejudice the public and lend probability to the | 
alleged plot. It also must be remembered that his indictment would 
tend to discredit his testimony that Detective Swanson had tried to 
“frame up” Mooney on another explosion prior to preparedness day. 

Weinberg did not even know his codefendants, Billings and Nolan. 
Weinberg’s little son took music lessons from Mrs. Mooney and he had 
driven them around town in his jitnmey on several occasions. There 
never was the slightest evidence connecting him with the explosion, 
and after he had been held in prison more than a year, his business 
ruined, his savings spent, and his health impaired, on October 27, 1917, 
he was acquitted by a jury which deliberated only three minutes. 

Mrs. Mooney, who had helped her husband organize the street-car 
strike and was thoroughly sympathetic with his radical views, was held 
in jail for more than a year on cash bail so excessive that her friends 
could not raise it (the court refused to accept Liberty bonds), and 
was acquitted by a jury July 26, 1917. 

Billings was brought to trial in September, 





1916, less than two 


months after the bombing and when public opinion was still at fever 


heat. District Attorney Fickert, ably abetted by the “law and order” 
committee of the chamber of commerce, had issued inflammatory state- 
ments intended to arouse prejudice against the defendants and to 
create a widespread conviction of their guilt. 

Tempted by large rewards, hundreds of persons had called at the 
police stations and district attorney's office in the hope that they 
might identify the defendants; and it is significant that in order to 
build up his case Fickert was forced to select a professional per- 
jurer, an admitted dope fiend, a woman of the underworld, a man 
formerly convicted of petty larceny, and two other women who ob- 
viously were neurotics and of questionable veracity. 

It was the theory of the prosecution that the defendants had at 
first intended to throw the bomb from the roof of a building at 721 
Market Street; that they had changed their minds when it appeared 
that the United Railroads division of marchers would not pass this 
point before the bomb was due to explode; that the defendants then 
had proceeded down Market Street to the intersection of Steuart Street 
(a distance of 4,000 feet), where they deposited the suit case contain- 
ing the bom’., and fied. 

Estelle Smith, admittedly a woman of the underworld; her mother, 
Mrs. Alice Kidwell; and Louis Rominger, who lived with Mrs. Kidwell ; 
all swore to seeing Billings at 721 Market Street, which happened to 
be conveniently located to where these three prospective witnesses 
resided. In testifying before the grand jury they said that Billings, 
carrying a suitcase or camera, came up to their apartments and asked 
permission to go up on the roof, ostensibly to take some pictures. 
Later he came down from the roof, according to their testimony, and 
after a conversation lasting for some 15 minutes, descended the stairs 
and joined the Mooneys on the sidewalk; and then they had all driven 
south along Market Street in Weinberg’s jitney toward the scene of 
the explosion. 

Mrs. Kidwell fixed the time of seeing the Mooneys by the fact that 
she had leaned out of the window to wave at some troops that were 
passing; and Estelle Smith likewise fixed the time of her alleged 15- 
minute conversation with Billings as after she had waved a towel at 
Mayor Rolph. 

And now—here is, perhaps, the reason these two women testified as 
they did: Estelle Smith’s uncle, who had been convicted of murder and 
sentenced to 12 years in the penitentiary, received commutation of his 
sentence shortly after the trial, when only a third of his sentence had 
been served. And a letter from Mrs. Kidwell to her husband, who then 
was in the penitentiary, told him at the time she was testifying that 
he would be freed “in a few days”; and he subsequently was. 
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Thousands of photographs were taken of this parade—many of them 
showing street clocks in the background—and according to this irrefut- 
able evidence the only body of troops in the procession passed 721 
Market Street at exactly 2 o'clock. This is very important, for three 
photographs not available to the defense in the trial of Billings but 
produced later at the trial of the Mooneys show that Mr. and Mrs. 
Mooney were on the roof of the Eller Building at 975 Market Street— 
more than 2,000 feet from 721 Market Street and more than 6,000 feet 
from the scene of the explosion—at 1.58, 2.01, and 2.04 o'clock. The 
time is fixed by the face of the large clock of a jeweler across the 
street which shows in the photo. Obviously, Mooney and his wife 
could not have been where Mrs. Kidwell said she saw them at 2 o'clock. 

The same incontestable photographic evidence also proved that Mayor 
Rolph passed 721 Market Street at exactly 9 minutes before 2 o'clock. 
Therefore, if Estelle Smith’s testimony before the grand jury were true, 
Billings did not leave 721 Market Street until 2.06—the exact time when 
the bomb exploded nearly a mile away, where he was said to have been 
seen by John McDonald, another witness, only a few seconds before the 
bomb went off. 

After the grand jury had indicted the defendants the prosecution 
learned of the existence of these photographs impeaching the testimony 
of Estelle Smith and her mother. As a result Mrs. Kidwell was not 
called to testify in the trial of Billings, and when Estelle Smith took 
the stand she changed her testimony and said she did not know just 
when Billings came and left. 

Rominger’s testimony that he saw Billings was denied by W. G. 
Kerch, an electrician, who said the man who had climbed to the roof 
was not Billings and that Rominger had admitted as much when first 
called upon to identify him at the jail. 

Later both Estelle Smith and Mrs. Kidwell repudiated their testimony. 
On October 31, 1917, Mrs. Kidwell made an affidavit to the effect that 
her daughter had not mentioned seeing Billings or the Mooneys until 
after visiting Prosecuting Attorney Fickert. Mrs. Kidwell also stated 
that Oxman, the star witness for the prosecution, had called to see her 
daughter several times und promised her “money in five figures” if 
she would testify that Weinberg had driven the Mooneys and Billings 
away from 721 Market Street a few minutes before 2 o'clock. Mrs. 
Kidwell swore that her daughter told Oxman her mother would not 
stand for such a story. 

In November, 1920, Estelle Smith called on District Attorney Brady— 
who had just defeated Fickert for reelection—and voluntarily confessed 
that she had not been positive of her identification of Billings. She 
said that prior to the trial she had informed Assistant District Attorney 
Cunha that since testifying before the grand jury she had seen a man 
resembling Billings who regularly called at 721 Market Street to be 
treated by a dentist who had offices there, and that she did not want 
to swear that it was Billings who had visited the premises during the 
preparedness day parade. 

Estelle Smith told Brady that Cunha informed her she must stick 
to her story and would be sent to prison for perjury if she changed it. 
The woman had a police record and no doubt she either was bribed 
or blackmailed into giving false testimony. The fact that she was not 
called as a witness at Mooney’s trial tends to corroborate her state- 
ment to Brady. Evidently the prosecutor feared she might tell the 
truth. 

Mrs. Mellie Edeau and her daughter, Sadie Edeau, also testified they 
saw Billings at 721 Market Street. That their testimony was false 
was conclusively proved later. They also appeared in the trial of 
Mooney, and their testimony will be analyzed in that connection. In 
the words of Franklin Griffin, the presiding judge, they both were 
“entirely discredited ” by later developments. 

But, after all, the testimony of the Edeaus, the Smith woman, and 
Rominger, was extremely circumstantial, as it left all the defendants 
2,000 feet away from the scene of the crime. The prosecution at- 
tempted to supply the necessary direct evidence by producing John 
McDonald, who said he had seen Billings emerge from a saloon near 
Steuart and Market Streets, put down a suit case by the curbstone, 
stand a few moments talking to Mooney, and then walk away. Mc- 
Donald testified that the explosion occurred a few seconds later. 

McDonald’s testimony—and without it Billings could not have been 
convicted—can be dismissed briefly. as it is demonstrably false. In the 
first place, the photographs produced later prove that the Mooneys were 
on the Eiler Building's roof, some 6,000 feet away, just before the 
bomb exploded. When McDonald was a witness at the trial of Mooney 
some months later he changed his testimony to make it appear that he 
had seen Mooney and Billings at 20 minutes to 2 instead of only a 
few seconds before the bomb exploded at 2.06. 

McDonald was a broken-down circus acrobat and admitted being a 
drug addict—when he had sufficient money to buy dope. On various 
occasions he boasted he was “ being taken care of,” and he said he 
would be sent back East “on the cushions after the trials.” 

In January, 1921, McDonald made an affidavit to Frank P. Walsh, 
formerly chairman of the National War Labor Board, in which he con- 
fessed he had not seen either Billings or Mooney at the scene of the 
explosion. McDonald swore that Billings and Mooney had first been 
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pointed out to him by detectives when he visited the jail. 
words, he admitted 
finish. 

McDonald was brought back to San Francisco by District Attorney 
Brady to tell his story to the grand jury, but this organization was 
hostile and refused him immunity. McDonald's affidavit still stands 
unchallenged, however, and thus whether true or false it proves him ut- 
terly untrustworthy. Yet this drug-steeped derelict was the only witness 
who pretended to place Billings at the scene of the crime. 

A flimsier case seldom has been presented to a jury, and it is incredi- 
ble that Billings could have been found guilty had it not been for the 
handicap of his reputation as a radical, his former conviction on the 
dynamiting charge, and the hysterical state of the public mind. 

Mooney was brought to trial in January, 1917, after the conviction of 
Billings. Practically the same witnesses who swore away Billings’s free- 
dom were used against Mooney, but several changed their testimony so 
as not to make the time element conflict with Mooney’s unshakable 
photographic alibi, which placed him a mile away from the scene of 
the crime when the bomb exploded. Estelle Smith did not testify 
against Mooney. 

Fickert realized that McDonald’s story contained discrepancies which 
needed bolstering, and produced a surprise witness in Frank C. Oxman, 
who was described as a reputable cattleman from Oregon. As a matter 
of fact, Oxman had a decidedly shady record and had been indicted 
for fraud at his former home in Illinois, 

Oxman was the prosecution's “star witness,” and it is conceded by 
judge, jurors, police officials, and assistant prosecutor that his testimony 
was primarily responsible for Mooney’s conviction. He swore that he 
bad seen Mr. and Mrs. Mooney with Billings and Weinberg drive up in 
an auto to Steuart and Market Streets, set down the suit case alleged to 
contain the bomb, and then drive away. Oxman said he had noticed 
them particulariy because Billings brushed roughly against him. He 
thought they were thieves, so he told the jury, and wrote down the num- 
ber of the auto. Oxman stuck to his story through the cross-examina- 
tion and made a profound impression upon the jurors. His record was 
not then knowa. 

Less than two months after Oxman testified the attorneys for the 
defense got possession of three letters written by Oxman to a former 
friend named Edward Rigall who lived in Grayville, Ill. In these letters 
Oxman tried to induce Rigall to come to San Francisco to testify that 
be was with Oxman at Steuart and Market Streets when the bomb 
exploded. 

Rigall at that time had never been within a thousand miles of San 
Francisco. Tempted by Oxman’s offer of mileage and expenses, Rigall 
did come to San Francisco during the Mooney trial, but when he found 
out definitely what Oxman proposed he refused to testify and later 
turned over Oxman’s letters to the defense. 

These letters—admittedly written and signed by Oxman—prove con- 
clusively that he not only perjured himself but tried to suborn perjury 
in Rigall. 

Two more incidents complete the discrediting of Oxman and McDon- 
ald. In November, 1920, Police Officer Draper Hand, who had helped 
work up the bomb case, went to Mayor Rolph, of San Francisco, and 
voluntarily stated that the police had given Oxman the number of 
Weinberg’s auto which Oxman swore he wrote down at the time. Hand 
said that Oxman then was taken to the garage where this auto was 
kept, so that he could later describe it, and that Oxman also conducted 
tests to see whether a suitcase could be held outside on the running 
board as he testified Mooney had held it. Police Officer Hand stated 
that by manner and implication Oxman admitted he had not seen 
Mooney or Billings at the scene of the crime. In the same statement 
Hand declared that McDonald once had threatened “to spill every- 
thing ’’ unless the prosecution found him a job. The job was promptly 
found, 

3ut the clinching proof of Oxman's perjury did not come to light 
until May, 1921, when Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Hatcher testified before the 
San Francisco grand jury that on July 22, 1916, Oxman had arrived 
at their home at Woodland, Yolo County, Calif., some 90 miles north of 
San Francisco, and remained until after 2 o’clock in the afternoon talk- 
ing business. They swore that Oxman left Woodland on a train which 
could not have reached San Francisco until 5 p. m.—three hours after 
the bomb exploded—and they fixed the date because Oxman called them 
up by long distance that evening and told them about the disaster. 

The Hatchers are reputable persons, and their testimony has never 
been impugned. Furthermore, it is corroborated by the fact that Oxman 
did not register at the Terminal Hotel at San Francisco until after 5 
p. m., July 22, 1916. It is manifest that this arch perjurer was not 
even jn the city at the time when he falsely swore he saw Billings, 
Weinberg, and the Mooneys at the scene of the crime. 

There are several vital pieces of uncontradicted evidence which 
demolished the testimony of Oxman and McDonald during the trial. 

Oxman and the Edeau women swore that the Mooneys, Billings, and 
Weinberg drove down Market Street in the face of the oncoming parade, 
deposited the suitcase at Steuart and Market Streets, where thousands 
of people were waiting, and then scattered. It was even alleged that 


In other 


that his testimony was perjured from start to 
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Mooney held the lethal suitcase in plain sight on the running board 
of the car. 

Mooney and his wife were known to most of the policemen in San 
Francisco from their recent strike activities, and Billings had served 
a sentence for alleged dynamiting. Is it not preposterous—in fact, 
absolutely unthinkable—that persons intending to set off a charge of 
dynamite would parade for more than a mile through closely packed 
streets to the scene of the crime and set the suitcase down where it 
could be seen and remembered by thousands of people? 

Furthermore, Market Street was closed to traffic at the time, and no 
less than 24 policemen, who certainly were not prejudiced in Mooney’s 
favor, swore that no auto could or did pass Steuart and Market Streets 
at the time McDonald and Oxman testified it did. Not a few of these 
policemen personally knew Mr. and Mrs. Mooney. 

Twenty other witnesses, all of them reputable, swore that they saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Mooney on the roof of the Eiler Building, more than a 
mile from the explosion, long before and after the bomb went off, and, 
as mentioned previously, three photographs taken from the roof by a 
a youth named Wade Hamilton plainly show Mr. and Mrs. Mooney lIean- 
ing over the parapet, watching the parade. In the background was a 
large street clock, which fixed the exact time the camera was snapped. 

The prosecution had these photographs when the perjured testimony 
of McDonald, the Edeau women, Estelle Smith, and Mrs. Kidwell was 
first given, but it required a court order to enable the defense to get 
these pictures. When they were reluctantly turned over they had been 
so tampered with that the clock in the background did not clearly 
show the time. An expert enlarged the photographs 25,000 times and 
then the hands on the street clock registered the exact minute, and 
this constituted an unimpeachable alibi that completely shattered the 
perjured testimony which first placed the Mooneys at 721 Market 
Street and later at Steuart and Market Streets a few minutes before 
the explosion. 

It also is a fact that at least six persons, including Dr. J. Mora 
Moss, a well-known physician, and Mrs. Maude Masterson, and Mrs. 
Janie K. Compton, and Mrs, Fannie Dahl (the last-named woman was 
wounded), all stated that they saw the bomb hurled from the roof of 
an adjoining building. This, of course, utterly destroyed the far- 
fetched theory of the prosecution; but instead of investigating their 
story, the unscrupulous Fickert actually tried to keep the defense from 
learning of this evidence. 

Notwithstanding Mooney’s perfect alibi, the inconsistent improbable 
theory of the prosecution, and the disreputable character of practically 
all the State’s witnesses, the newspapers had fomented public indigna- 
tion to such a fevered pitch that a fair trial was impossible and 
Mooney was found guilty and sentenced to death—primarily upon the 
testimony of Oxman, who now is conceded by everyone to have been a 
paid perjurer. 

Lest I be accused of prejudice or inaccuracy in making the fore- 
going statements, I shall quote the letter written to Judge Franklin 
Griffin to Attorney General U. 8S. Webb, April 25, 1917, after Mooney 
had been denied a new trial and when his appeal to the California 
Supreme Court was pending. 

Judge Griffin had denied the motion for a new trial, but when 
Oxman’s three letters to Edward Rigall were brought out he immedi- 
ately realized that Mooney was the victim of perjured testimony. 
Judge Griffin is respected by all who know him. There is not a 
blemish on his private or professional reputation. Anxious to re- 
trieve the terrible judicial blunder, he asked Attorney General Webb 
to take such action as would return the case to his court for a new 
trial. That was possible, as several indictments were still pending 
against both Mooney and Billings. 

In part, Judge Griffin wrote as follows: 

“In the trial of Mooney there was called as a witness by the People 
one Frank C. Oxman, whose testimony was most damaging and of the 
utmost consequence to the defendant; indeed, in my opinion, the 
testimony of this witness was by far the most important adduced by 
the People at the trial of Mooney.” 

In referring to the letters written by Oxman to Rigall, Judge Griffin 
stated: 

“They bear directly upon the credibility of the witness and go to the 
very foundation of the truth of the story told by Oxman on the wit- 
ness stand. Had they been before me at the time of the hearing of the 
motion for a new trial I would unbesitatingly have granted it.” 

Attorney General Webb agreed with Judge Griffin that the Oxman 
letters entitled Mooney to a new trial, and he stipulated that the 
judgment of the lower court be reversed and the case be remanded for 
a new trial. 

The California Supreme Court refused to consider the evidence of 
perjury and rejected Mooney’s plea on the purely technical grounds 
summarized in the concluding paragraphs of the court’s opinion: 

“But manifestly, the court has no authority to consider these 
matters (the Oxman letters) as thus presented. They are no part 
of the record sent to us from the court below, and there is no provision 
of law by which newly discovered evidence may be presented to this 
court in the first instance. The remedy in such cases rests with the 
executive. He alone can afford relief.” 
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The supreme court’s callous refusal to go beyond the written record 
and take official cognizance of the perjured testimony called to its 
attention by the trial judge—and it must be remembered that Mooney 
then was under the sentence of death—happily has but few parallels 
in modern jurisprudence. It is this brutal insistence on sheer techni- 
calities which has brought our courts into widespread disrepute. 

In this connection it is pertinent to point out that F. W. Henshaw 
of the California Supreme Court—one of the judges who voted against 
granting Mooney a new trial—resigned soon after because it was 
established that he had accepted a $400,000 bribe in return for yoting 
for a rehearing of the famous Fair will case which involved many 
millions of dollars. 

Henshaw is generally credited with being the man who persuaded 
the United Railroads group to support Fickert for district attorney, 
and, according to the reports made by the Densmore investigation, 
Fickert actually consulted Henshaw about the conduct of the trials 
of the defendants in the bomb case. After his enforced resignation 
from the supreme bench, Henshaw became the attorney for the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce “law and order” committee, and 
had knowledge of the efforts to frame up the testimony against Mrs. 
Mooney and Weinberg. 

These startling allegations are contained in the report made by 
J. B. Densmore at the request of Secretary of Labor Wilson, and are 
part of the House of Representatives Document No. 157 of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress. In this document the facts proving the bribery of 
Henshaw and his activities in the Mooney case are set forth in great 
detail, and they shed light upon the refusal of the California Supreme 
Court to consider the new evidence which showed Mooney was a victim 
of perjured testimony. 

When the Supreme Court denied Mooney’s appeal and Attorney Gen- 
eral Webb's request for a new trial, the only hope for justice lay in the 
pardoning poweg of the chief executive. 

Judge Griffin at once addressed a letter to Gov. William D, Stephens 
asking him to pardon Mooney so that he could be tried again on another 
indictment. This letter gives such a complete summary of the case that 
I quote it virtually in full. 

SAN Francisco, Cauir., November 19, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, 
Governor of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

Your ExceLLency: You may recall, and the record is now before 
you, that subsequent to the trial of Thomas J. Mooney, and after an 
appeal from my order denying his motion for a new trial, I addressed a 
letter to the attorney general, in which I requested him to take such 
action as would send the Mooney case back to my court to be tried 
anew. 

I believed then that simple justice and fair play demanded such action, 
and from that position I have never for a moment receded. On the 
contrary, that stand has been by later developments greatly strength- 
ened, and, if I may, I would trespass upon your valuable time to put 
before you, as briefly as the circumstances will permit, the reasons why 
I so firmly believe a new trial of the Mooney case should be had. 

In the trial of Mooney there were four witnesses, and four only, who 
connected him with the explosion which occurred at Steuart Street and 
Market. * * ® 

Oxman was by far the most important of these witnesses. His testi- 
mony was unshaken on cross-examination, and his very appearance bore 
out his statements that he was a reputable and prosperous cattle dealer 
and landowner from the State of Oregon. There is no question but that 
he made a profound impression on the jury and upon all those who 
listened to his story on the witness stand, and there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that the testimony of Oxman was the turning point 
in the Mooney case and that he is the pivot around which all other 
evidence in the case revolves. It was because of the extreme importance 
of this witness and his naive simplicity on the witness stand that 
when the disclosures of the letters he had written to Rigall and his 
mother, which are before you, was made, I deemed it my duty to address 
the attorney general as I did. 

The testimony of Mrs. Mellie Edeau and her daughter, Sadie Edeau, 
was that on the day of the preparedness parade Mooney, Mrs. Mooney, 
Billings, and Weinberg were together at 721 Market Street, from 
which point they drove away in the direction of the ferry in Weinberg’s 
automobile jitney. They were the only witnesses who claimed to have 
seen the Mooneys at that point, and their testimony is important in 
that it corroborates Oxman’s statement that the same four people ar- 
rived at Steuart and Market Streets in the same conveyance a short 
time after its departure from the Edeaus’ observation. 

At the trial of Billings the Edeaus did not disclose in their testi- 
mony then given that they had seen Mooney and his wife. This in 
itself was a guspicious circumstance, but as it was developed at 
Mooney’s trial and thus was before the jury for consideration, I do 
not comment upon it. But the testimony of the Edeaus has now been 
entirely discredited by Inspector Smith, of the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment; Captain Peterson, of the United States Army, former chief 
of police of Oakland; and Lieutenant Goff, of the San Francisco Police 
Department. The sworn testimony of these police officials adduced at 
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the trials of the defendants Rena Mooney and Israel Weinberg, before 
Judge Seawell, of Sonoma County, who presided for Judge Dunne, 
discloses that immediately after the tragedy at Steuart and Market 
Streets the mother called on the Oakland officials, claimed then that 
she and her daughter were not at 721 Market Street, but at the scene 
of the crime, and saw the perpetrators thereof, was brought by In- 
spctor Smith to San Francisco, where she was shown the defendants, 
who were then under arrest, and in the presence of Smith and Goff 
was not only unable to identify any of them but stated that they 
were not the guilty parties. * * * 

I do not intend to state the testimony of John McDonald. It is 
brief and doubtless will receive the careful analysis of yourself or 
your secretary. I do not hesitate to say, however, that in my judg- 
ment, McDonald is unworthy of belief, and in view of two indis- 
putable facts which are established beyond all peradventure of a 
doubt, his testimony is worthless. These are, first, the time of the 
explosion, 2.06 p. m.; and, second, the time Mooney is first shown on 
the roof of the Eilers Building, 1.58 p. m. The first of these facts ig 
established by Capt. Duncan Matheson, in charge of the bomb case; 
the second, by the photograph, subsequently enlarged, taken by the 
young man employed by the Eilers Music Co. Bearing those facts in 
mind, the testimony of McDonald demonstrates its own falsity and is 
itself unanswerable evidence that what he claimed to have seen could 
not have occurred. * * *® 

It was my judgment and opinion that Mooney should receive a 
new trial upon the Oxman letters alone. In that judgment and opinion 
I was not alone, for upon examination of the records the attorney 
general concurred therein and stipulated in open court that the case 
should be reversed. The supreme court of the State held, however, 
that it was without power to act upon such a stipulation in a criminal 
case. 

I have no personal interest in Thomas J. Mooney, but I have a deep 
personal interest in the case of The People against Thomas J. Mooney, 
not because I was the judge who presided at its trial and pronounced 
the judgment, but because, firstly, there is a human life involved; and, 
secondly, inseparable from the case, there is the great principle upon 
which this Government rests, that no man, whatsoever his condition, 
position, conviction, or belief may be, shall be denied justice. * * * 

Yours very respectfully, 
FRANKLIN A. GRIFFIN. 


It would seem that Judge Griffin’s letter alone should have resulted in 
Mooney’s pardon. Other indictments were pending against him; he had 
waived the question of being put in double jeopardy and could have been 
tried again immediately. But, of course, Oxman was completely dis- 
credited and without Oxman the case against Mooney had collapsed. It 
is impossible for me to understand why Governor Stephens refused to 
pardon Mooney, because, after President Wilson wrote asking for a new 
trial, he did show some humane impulses by commuting Mooney's death 
sentence to life imprisonment. 

When Friend Richardson succeeded Stephens as governor Judge Griffin 
again asked for a pardon so that Mooney could be retried on other 
indictments. Richardson went out of office without granting a pardon, 
and when C. C. Young succeeded Richardson, Judge Griffin again wrote 
two strong letters urging belated justice for Mooney. In addition, par- 
dons have been asked for by Duncan Matheson, the captain of detectives 
who had charge of the bombing cases; Charles Goff, the captain of 
police who worked up the evidence ; James P. Brennan, the assistant dis- 
trict attorney who conducted the Billings case; and by all 10 of the 
surviving jurors. 

Captain Matheson wrote that Oxman was “ not only unreliable but a 
romancer pure and simple, and ready to bolster up his story by any 
means within his power.” Captain Matheson also stated that in his 
opinion McDonald had perjured himself in testifying on the witness 
stand. 

Captain Goff stated that both Oxman and McDonald “ were influenced 
by questionable motives, and their testimony was of little if any vaiue. 
If I was a juror sitting in the case I would not, in my present frame 
of mind, consider their testimony for a single minute when a human life 
was being weighed in the balance.” 

Despite the admission of practically everyone connected with the 
trial that the conviction of Billings and Mooney was obtained on per- 
jured testimony, Governor Young refuses to grant pardons, although he 
has hinted that he might parole the men under certain conditions. 
Neither Mooney nor Billings wants to be released on those terms. 

Governor Young recently wrote that “ While, like many other people, 
I have been dissatisfied with some of the aspects of the trial, I have 
never been able to bring myself to a belief in the innocence of the 
accused.” 

On what grounds does Governor Young base his belief that Mooney 
and Billings are guilty? Certainly on nothing that was adduced at 
the trials. After the testimony of Oxman, McDonald, the Edeau 
woman, and Estelle Smith was discredited—chiefly by their own 
voluntary admissions—there is not one scintilla of evidence connecting 
Billings and Mooney with the preparedness day bomb blast. 
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Governor Young’s words make it obvious that he is intensely preju- 
diced against Mooney and Billings because of their radical views. 
That bias has crept out more than once in his correspondence. 

Personal prejudice should not enter into this case, and the political 
and economic views of Mooney and Billings do not have the slightest 
bearing on their guilt or innocence. It is apparent that they did not 
set off the bomb. Therefore they should be released. Their opinions 
are of no concern whatever to the Governor of California so long as 
it can be shown that they are not guilty of the overt act for which 
they were indicted. 

The conviction of Mooney and Billings has been effectively used for 
radical propaganda in every part of the world, and it will continue 
to be so used just as long as the governors of California continue to 
compound the crime which was committed when these men were de- 
prived of their liberty on perjured testimony. 

Mooney and Billings remain in prison because the industrial inter- 
ests responsible for this plot against justice want them to stay 
behind bars as a warning to other labor leaders who might be minded 
to oppose these profiteering employers at some future time. And they 
fear that if the men are pardoned now the whole hellish conspiracy 
might be exposed. 

The same interests that caused Mooney and Billings to be jailed are 
the chief contributors to campaign funds in California. There is an 
ancient adage that “The man who pays the fiddler calls the tune.” 
Is it possible that this explains the failure of three successive gov- 
ernors to pardon Mooney and Billings? To me it simply is incon- 
ceivable that anyone familiar with all the facts can entertain the 
slightest doubt about their absolute innocence. 

The people of California share the responsibility for the failure of 
three governors to pardon Mooney and Billings. Politicians always 
respect Public opinion, so that if a sufficient number of petitions ask- 
ing for pardon are sent to Sacramento they will offset the secret pres- 
sure that undoubtedly is being brought to bear by the same corpora- 
tions responsible for their original frame up. The reputation of Cali- 
fornia is at stake, and every resident of the State who supinely sub- 
mits to this brutal injustice necessarily must bear part of the stigma. 

But it is not only the people of California who are concerned, The 
People of every other State have a right to protest, because the con- 
tinuation of this shameful situation is casting grave discredit upon 
the administration of justice in the United States. 

After years of martyrdom Alfred Dreyfus was restored to honor in 
France, and only recently England released Adolph Beck when it be- 
came plain that he was unjustly convicted of murder. We can not 
afford to have it said either at home or abroad that we still jail 
men for their political opinions. We no longer live in the dark ages 
when men and women were burned for witchcraft or imprisoned for 
heresy; yet, in the last analysis, Mooney and Billings are suffering 
solely for their radicalism. 

I strongly feel that the conviction and imprisonment of these men 
is a challenge to our republican institutions, This shameful situation 
should arouse the deepest resentment of every decent citizen, regard- 
less of political belief or economic opinion, and every liberty-loving 
American should write to Governor Young, of California, and demand 
that he pardon Mooney and Billings or give specific reasons for not 
s0 doing. Public opinion is the lever that will pry apart their prison 
bars if enough real Americans register their indignation at the state- 
house at Sacramento. 

(Epitor’s NotTe.—As this article goes to press, Estelle Smith has 
made an affidavit to the effect that her identification of Billings was 
false.) 


CONDITIONS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. CVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very interesting and able article 
from the Raleigh News and Observer giving the true situation 
with reference to the strike in North Carolina. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Raleigh News and Observer, May 5, 1929] 
Tue TextTite Lazor BATTLE AND ITS PRESENT SIGNIFICANCE 
By R. E. Williams 

Gastonia, May 4.—Eight years ago when cotton-mill strikes ushered 
in the period of depression which followed the almost fabulous profits 
of war times, Gaston County, although then as now the hub of the 
principal industry in Piedmont, N. C., was on the fringe of the conflict 
and shared in it to no great degree. 

This year, when labor disputes of real magnitude have again made 
their appearance, just as optimistic mill operators had begun to feel that 
renewed prosperity for the industry was “just around the corner,” 
Gaston County has been the battle ground for five weeks with the end 
not yet. 

QUESTIONS INVOLVED 

The situation raises a number of queries which may be answered on 
the basis of facts collected and opinions formed by five weeks of close 
observation of a strike which has been conducted by a leadership wholly 
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alien to North Carolina, and which has been resisted with more zeal 
than judgment and with a disregard of the rights to the strikers, which 
has reacted to their advantage. 

Why are there 103 cotton mills in Gaston County? And why have so 
few of them been affected by the strike? What manner of people are 
these “ communists” who are conducting the strikes? Why did they 
come here and why did the strikers follow them? Have the strikers a 
real grievance? If so, have the mill owners any justification for not 
remedying conditions? What are the relations between employer and 
employee and how have those relations changed with the changing for- 
tunes of the industry? What is the attitude of members of the com- 
munity not directly affected? What has given the strike vitality 
enough to last five weeks and what has deprived it of any greater de- 
gree of success? How have the local authorities measured up to their 
responsibilities? What are the indications for the future? 

Some of these questions can be answered by citing facts. The answers 
to many of them lie in the realm of opinion and, concerning the 
answers to them, there are sharp divisions of ideas, 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 
Gaston County’s undisputed supremacy as the “comb-yarn center” 


had both its beginnings and its development in local initiative. In 
fact, to-day only a few of the mills in the county are owned by out- 


siders, and these, including the Loray mills of the Manville-Jenckes Co., 
of the strike, were built locally and later 


of Pawtucket, R. IL, heart 
sold. 

In Gastonia, which has about one-half of the county’s mills, and 
finances others, four men stand out from the history of the pioneer 
days. These men were R. G. G. Love, Capt. J. D. Moore, George <A. 
Gray, and C. B, Armstrong. These men, together with John H. Craig, 
organized the Gastonia Cotton Manufacturing Co. in 1887. The second 
stage of the industry, its development, was directed largely by these 
men and men whom they associated with them, and these®associates and 
the descendents of the pioneers reaped the golden harvest of the 
tremendous prosperity of the war boom and have steered the industry 
through the adversity of the overproduction which has followed. 

Willingness to plow back earnings into the business that made them 
accounted to a large extent for the growth of the business, as outside 
capital has always been a minor factor in Gaston County. John C. 
Rankin early rose to a place of prominence in the industry, as did 
J. H. Separk, Arthur M. Dixon, and numerous others. 

But the industry has by no means been confined to Gastonia. A 
large group of mills at Belmont has continuously paid dividends, the 
mills of Stuart W. Cramer, at Cramerton, have become among the 
most noteworthy in the world, and the McAden mills, at McAdenyille, 
for 44 years under the continuous management of R. R. Ray, are 
another example, and the county is dotted with villages having from 
one to six mills each. 

MOST MILLS IMMUNE 


Nothing is more contagious than discontent, and it is a fact of more 
than passing significance that 90 per cent of the mills in the county 
have been able to cope with the situation without any outward mani- 
festations. 

Generalizations are always subject to modifications, and that is par- 
ticularly true in dealing with the ramifications of the Gaston County 
situation, But it seems clear that these mills grew and prospered 
under conditions which brought employers and employees into close 
and understanding relationships. These relationships gave Gaston 
community practical immunity from the severe strikes which were 
waged in Charlotte, Kannapolis, Concord, and elsewhere in 1921, and 
where those relationships have been maintained much the same im- 
munity has been enjoyed in 1929. 


COMMUNIST LEADERSHIP 


The thing that has set the present strikes apart from other strikes 
has been the leadership which called and has conducted these strikes. 

So much has been said about what these leaders believe as to 
obscure what they are doing. The strikes are under the direction of 
the National Textile Workers’ Union, whose leaders formerly con- 
stituted the radical element in the United Textile Workers’ Union, 
which is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 

Many of the leaders of the union are professed communists. Others 
are not. Those who are do not hesitate to say so. But they insist 
that communism has nothing to do with the strike, the issues of which 
they describe as shorter hours, higher wages, and better living condi- 
tions. hey have also soft-pedaled communistic theories in their 
daily talks to the strikers, but the opposition has never let com- 
munism get into the background for a single moment. 

One of the leaders, George R. Pershing, whose claims that he is a 
second cousin of Gen. John J. Pershing and a nephew of J. Edgar 
Pershing, chairman of the Indiana Republican Executive Committee, 
are apparently authentic, has been responsible for a close connection 
between the Communist Party and the strike. Pershing is connected 
with the Daily Worker the official organ of the Communist Party 
in the United States, and has regularly distributed hundreds of copies 
of that publication to the strikers. 
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EXAGGERATED ACCOUNTS 
This paper has featured lurid and exaggerated accounts of events 
in Gastonia and has given the strike prominent space. As it happens, 
the paper has stressed, along with the strike, plans for “ Negro Week, 
May 10-20.” ‘These papers have been eagerly grabbed by strikers as 
they bave been handed out from day to day and the 
strikers have read and, to some extent, absorbed the doctrines of com- 

munism along with the reports of the strike. 
The dominating figure of the union Albert Weisbord, of New 
York, a graduate of Harvard and the Harvard Law School, a Phi 


is 


factory was the scene of his son's first strike. 

Weisbord is regarded as a power among his kind, but his one-day 
appearance in Gastonia the second week of the strike was not a huge 
success. He made a fiery speech that would have gained a big re- 
sponse in New England or New York. But it was evident that he and 
the strikers spoke different languages and his audience was cold. 

Not so with Fred Irwin Beal, chief field agent of the union and in 
charge of the strikes at Gastonia and vicinity. Beal, the son of a 
former chief of the Fire Department of Lawrence, Mass., gained his first 
experience as a boy around the big Lawrence strike and was a lieutenant 
in the important strikes at Passaic, N. J.. and New Bedford, Mass. 

Beal comes from an environment far different from that of Gas- 
tonia, but he has met the strikers there on a common footing and many 
of them idolize him. 

LIVE WITH STRIKERS 

One significant thing is that Beal and the three other men and three 
men who have been regularly associated with him as well as those 
who have drifted in and out, have lived in the homes of the strikers 
themselves rather than at hotels. 

Beal himself is stocky, red haired, gold-toothed individual of a great 
deal of native shrewdness, while Pershing is an attractive young chap 
of a pleasing personality, whose “sex appeal” was set down as one 
factor in such success as the strike has had by one of the more cynical 
of the drove of newspaper men the strike has brought to Gastonia. The 
other men are Kar! Marx Reeve, representative of the International 
Labor Defense, editor of the Labor Defender, and American correspond- 
ent for the L’Humanite, a communist paper of Paris with a wide cir- 
culation, and Bill Sroka. 

Of the women, Vera Bush, who gives every appearance of being a 
woman of refinement and culture, appears to be the nrost important, 
but keeps herself in the background, declining to discuss her past, 
which is reputed to include experience as a social worker. Ellen Daw- 
son and Reeve are the firebrands, Miss Dawson being widely known. 
She is a native of Scotland and the only one of the lot, unless it be 
Sroka, who is not a native American. She was arrested recently on 
an old naturalization charge. The other woman, Amy Schecter, rep- 
resents the International Workers’ Relief, an organization headed by 
Bishop William Montgomery Brown, who was expelled from the bishopric 
of the Episcopal Church for heresy and has been in charge of the relief 
operations which have suffered from a lack of funds. 


REGARDED AS KEY TO SOUTH 

“North Carolina is the key to the South, Gaston County is the key 
to North Carolina, and the Loray mill is the key to Gaston County,” is 
the explanation of Pershing as to the locus of the strike. 

Taking advantage of the deliberate and cautious approach of the 
American Federation of Labor, which seeks to organize the industry 
through the existing State federation, the National Textile Workers’ 
Union moved only after the American Federation of Labor had an- 
nounced months before that it intended to organize the textile industry 
of the South. 

3ut there is nothing cautious about the national organization and it 
was first on the scene. Its avowed purpose is to organize the whole 


South, ard its leaders refuse to recognize any distinction between the | 


several mills of the section, denouncing all as rotten. For those secking 
a 40-hour week, one of the extreme demands made of the Loray mill, the 
important distinctions between the three types of mills, those which 
have a voluntary 55-hour week, those which strictly observe the 60-hour 
law, and those which habitually or frequently violate that statute. 

These leaders assert that there is an inherent antagonism between cap- 
ital and labor; that all “ bosses’ are oppressors; and that labor can get 
its just dues only by meeting force with force. That does not mean they 
have taught or practiced violence. They have not. What they want is 
“ solidarity ” of labor, a peaceful but implacable force. 

The strike leaders are outsiders, but the most colorful figure in the 
strike has been Tom P. Jimison, erstwhile Methodist minister and now a 
practicing attorney of Charlotte. 

Although not in full sympathy with the leaders and aligned by past 
association with the other union, Mr. Jimison has had an active connec- 
tion with the protection of the legal rights of the strikers as representa- 
tive of the American Civil Liberties Union. He met and conquered 
Maj. A. L. Bulwinke on the question of Beal's arrest in a civil case and 
has conducted a continuous onslaught upon the validity of the Gastonia 
“antiparda”’ ordinance, the fate of which is still in doubt. 


hundreds of | 
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The strikers have also developed some leadership in their own ranks. 
Russell Knight, a “‘ mill hand,” has developed real platform ability, and 
John McClure has looked after the business end as manager of the relief 
department, and Will Truett, secretary of the local union, has retained 


| general confidence in himself. 


SEEK LOCAL LEADERS 


They have regarded the present strike as only a step and are now 
planning to select 20 of the more promising converts, send them to the 


| Workers’ College, a radical institution in New York, for training, and 


| bring them back as native born and bred organizers for the union. 
Beta Kappa and a son of a Brooklyn garment manufacturer, whose 


To the ideas of these leaders, particularly that of race equality, there 


| is no section of the country more inhospitable than the South, no part 


of the South where contrary ideas run deeper than in North Carolina, 
and no element of the population where those ideas are more firmly 
embedded than among the cotton-mill workers. 

OLD CRY RAISED 

Ilow, then, is even the partial success which the leaders have had to 
be explained? 

One explanation is that the cry of “ Wolf, wolf” has been so often 
raised that this time when there is a real, live wolf he passes un- 
noticed. The cry of “ Red,” “ Russian,” “ Bolshevist,” “ Communist ” 
has been so often heard against people who were nothing of the sort 
that the epithets no longer carry the force which they once did. 

“They call everybody who wants to help us that,” said one mill 
worker. And he spoke for many. 

But the real explanation is that the soil was fertile for the seeds 
of discontent. 

If the wages are not too low and if the hours are not too long, 
practically every mill owner does his industry a gross injustice whenever 
he talks freely about the situation. 

But these things in themselves would not have produced the bitter- 
ness that exists in many places. Wages have always been low and 
hours have always been long. The workers desire improvement, but 
it is very doubtful if they would have struck for it. 

STRETCH-OUT SYSTEM 

Along with low wages and long hours have gone comparatively light 
work. And then came the “stretch-out,” “doubling-up,” “ efficiency 
methods,” “extended labor system,” or what have you. These are 
only a few names to describe one process, the same amount of work 
with fewer employees. 

The bifterest discussion of this system heard in the course of hun- 
dreds of conversations about it came from a prominent mill owner. 
He hasn't it, except in a modified form, in his mills. 

It is possible for the “ stretch-out” system to work to the advantage 
of both employee and employer and for it to be approved by all. That 
has been done in some cases, In those cases which the strike brought 
under observation, however, the employers seem to have gotten all the 
cream and in those cases where the employees got anything it was 
finely skimmed milk. 


REDUCTION OF PAY ROLL 


At the Loray mill, for example, a pay roll of over $40,000 a week is 
reported to have been reduced to around $30,000 and the number 
of employes from about 3,000 to around 2,000. These things occurred 
under G. A. Livingstone, a former manager, who also seems to have 
possessed an unfortunate personality. Conditions have been bettered 
under J. A. Baugh, the present manager, who had been in charge 
only about four months when the strike began. 

But the changes were not as complete as the workers had hoped 
for and the agitators found bitterness with which to work, their task 
being also made easier by the impersonal relations between employer 
and employee always found in a large mill and the fact that the Loray 
mill has a large percentage of floating labor. 


FACTS ELUSIVE 


The exact wages which are paid in the Loray or any other mill 
are difficult to ascertain. The management claims a minimum wage of 
$10.20 a week and an average wage of $18.50, a figure some two or 
three dollars above the general average. This average, however, seems 
to include everyone paid by the week, which would bring in some, if not 
all, the many foremen employed in the plant. 

Moreover, the minimum does not apply to piece workers. These 
workers seem to get from about $7 up, some envelopes containing as 
much as $30, with the highest average running around $25. Many 
envelopes are on exhibit with much smaller wages, but the trouble 
about the envelopes is that they do not always represent a full week's 
work, and sometimes one worker will draw two or three envelopes in 
one week when engaged in different kinds of work. 


VARIATIONS IN PAY 
These variations are sometimes hard to understand. Two employees 
of the same capacity undoubtedly earn materially different amounts 


when engaged on different sorts of material and sometimes the same 
employee will show a great variation in pay from week to week, greater 
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variations than could be accounted for by greater application. One 
explanation ig that when something goes wrong with the machinery 
the employee suffers. 

LORAY HOUSES 


The houses in the Loray villages rent for 50 cents per room per 
week, more than the usual rate. Some of these houses are in excellent 
condition; some of the old ones are in very poor condition. There 
are not enough houses in the village to accommodate all the workers, 
and conditions with two families occupying the same house are frequent, 
while in some houses there are three families. 


OTHER STRIKES 


The second week of the Loray strike found other strikes occurring 
in the Pineville mill of the Chadwick Hoskins chain, and in the Flor- 
ence mill at Forest City, and in the Weenonah mill at Lexington. At 
Pineville, where the workers reached the point of starvation after three 
weeks and returned to work, and at Forest City, where an efficiency 
expert was discharged and all innovations established by him abol- 
ished, the chief complaint was the “ stretch-out ” system. At Lexington 
the sole cause of the strike appears to have been a direct cut in wages. 
The union at no time figured in the Forest City strike, but called the 
one at Pineville and intervened in the one at Lexington after it had 
occurred, Beal getting to the scene 48 hours late but ahead of Charles 
G. Wood, Federal labor conciliator, who says the workers have a real 
grievance but refused to treat with the Gastonia strikers because of 
the character of their leadership. 

The wage cut at Lexington was abolished, and the mill started up 
later, but the strike was already under way and continued in part. 


BESSEMER SITUATION 


Trouble of a minor nature has been experienced by mills in Gastonia 
and in Charlotte, but the only other strikes of consequence occurred in 
Bessemer City, where conditions are somewhat different from those at 
any other points where there have been strikes. At the Osage mill, 
which has a voluntary 55-hour week, the sole demand of the workers was 
a 10 per cent increase in wages, which, it was claimed, would put them 
on a level with the Gambrell-Melville mill, which also has a 55-hour 
week, but which has admittedly had no “stretching out,” and where 
75 per cent of the employees have purchased their homes through a 
building and loan association. The Osage mill, where most of the 
employees joined the union after, rather than before, the strike, was 
unable to resume operations in the day but not at night after a week, 
while a sympathetic strike at the Gambrell-Melville mill lasted only 
two days. The two plants in Bessemer City of the American mills 
never had to close but have been crippled by strikes. These mills 
operate for 60 hours every week, and more some weeks, with some 
employees customarily working more than.the legal limit, and there is 
also complaint about wages. 


OWNER’S POSITION 


With the mill owners freely admitting, but “ not for publication,” 
that wages are too low and hours too long, their reasons for maintain- 
ing the present wages and hours become important. Briefly stated, 
those reasons are that the industry has not been making money because 
of overproduction and that the keenest of competition would not permit 
one mill to establish innovations unless others did. 

What are the available facts? 

The United States Department of Labor figures show that North 
Carolina pays the highest wages of any Southern State. Those figures 
show an average weekly wage for men of $17.41 and women $14.62. 
South Carolina with a 55-hour week law has an average of $15.46 for 
men and $12.32 for women, while the average for the whole South is 
even less, the wages in Georgia and Alabama being about $2 a week less 
than those of South Carolina. 


WHAT MILLS EARN 


The question of earnings is a more complicated one. Here are some 
figures on earnings obtained from an unquestioned authority and rep- 
resenting both some of the best and some of the worst. One mill with 
a capital of $2,000,000 shows the following net profits for the past five 
years: 1924, $60,000; 1925, $240,000; 1926. $164,000; 1927, $180,000; 
1928. $72.000, 

Here is one with a capital of $900,000, 
$31,060 in 1926, and $149,000 in 1927. 

This one has a capital of $230,000. It earned $10,000 in 1924, $18,000 
in 1925, and $3,000 in 1928, but lost $20,000 in 1926 and $7,000 in 
1927. 

Ilere is one with a capital of $300,000, It lest $45,000 in 1924, earned 
$9,000 in 1925, lost $24,000 in 1926, and earned $15,000 in 1927. An- 
other mill with the same capital lost $22,000 in 1924, earned $23,000 in 
1925, $3,000 in 1926, $37,000 in 1927, and lost $5,500 in 1928. 

Iiere is one of the best. On a capital of $600,000 it earned $137,000 
in 1923, $53,000 in 1924, $75,000 in 1926, and $128,000 in 1927. 

One mill with a capital of $900,000 has paid 10 per cent regularly 
and pow has a surplus of $76,000 as compared with $29,000 in 1924, 


It earned $36,000 in 1925, 
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GENERAL SITUATION 


From the above it will be seen that 1927 was the best year since the 
war boom, but that 1928 was a poor year. However, first-quarter re- 
ports for 1929 have been good. 

It is estimated that the mills averaged around 50 per cent earnings 
during the war period, that since that time about 20 per cent have not 
missed a dividend and about 10 per cent have not paid a dividend, with 
the other 70 per cent paying some years and not others. 

Mills that reserved some of their huge earnings during the boom 
period have been in the best condition since, while those that increased 
their stock without increasing their capacity have been in worse con- 
dition. 

One mill began with a capital of $75,000 and increased it by stock 
dividends to $400,000, Another began with $250,000 and increased it 
to $1,000,000, These are exceptional cases, but they are not isolated 
ones. 

SECOND GENPRATION 


As the operators and operatives go into the second generation and as 
outside ownership becomes more frequent the natural tendency is for 
them to drift farther apart. In the beginning both the owners, who 
usually came from unproductive farms, were both enjoying better lots 
than they have ever known. They were also close to each other and 
sympathetic with one another's problems, 

In the smaller mills that condition continues to a large extent. But 
large salaries for executives—some of them run to $50,000 and $60,000 
for chains of mills—became the fashion during war times to avoid 
heavy taxes, and those salaries have stayed up. The second generation 
of owners takes salaries and profits as a matter of course. The second 
generation of operatives is better educated, has more expensive tastes, 
and want more from the world than their fathers had. 

In meeting the changing fortunes wages have frequently been cut, 
but the tendency has also been to improve the houses in which the 
employees live. 

PUBLIC OPINION 


In gaging the attitude of those not directly affected by the strike 
it must be remembered that in a town like Gastonia everyone is indi- 
rectly affected by the condition of “The Industry,” with two very 
large capitals. Perhaps it is natural for sympathy to be with the side 
from which that indirect contact comes, 

There are a great many people in Gastonia who sympathize out and 
out with the strikers, and there is a smaller number whose sympathies 
are just as firmly with the other side. But the great bulk of public 
opinion is to the effect that “they ought to have more money, but 
they have hooked up with the wrong crowd.” 

That state of public opinion has largely upheld the mills in refusing 
to have any dealings whatever with the present union, a policy that 
has also been shared by the State and Federal authorities. 


OUTSIDE SYMPATHY 


The strike owes the measure of success it has had not at all to local 
public opinion, but to the deep-seated desire of the strikers to avail 
themselves of anything that promised relief without subjecting the 
ideas of the leaders to any too close scrutiny, accepting their sincerity 
and bothering not at all about the ultimate effect. 

For financial support, the union, whose only assets are the zeal and 
fervor of its leaders, has to depend upon outside support, obtained 
largely in New York. Money has come in, small amounts at the time, 
and the strike has been powerfully aided, both at home and abroad, by 
three events. 

These were the presence for 18 days of the State National Guard, 
the destruction by a masked mob of the strikers’ headquarters and 
their relief store with the food in the store being destroyed, and the 
brutality to strikers and bystanders of special officers who relieved 
the soldiers as enforcers of “law and order.” 

APOLOGY NECESSARY 


Much can properly be said for the local officials by way of apology, 
but the sad part of the story is that in order to defend them it is 
necessary to apologize. 

It can be truly said that the authorities have been confronted with 
a new situation. They were apprehensive—and with reason—of what 
might happen. They felt that the strike leaders, despite their harmless 
actions, were dangerous people, who if allowed to succeed would bring 
on violence and disorder. 

WHAT RECORD sHOWS 


But here are the facts: The strike was called April 1. On April 3 
the mayor and sheriff called for troops and they were dispatched and 
kept on duty until April 21, being removed over the vigorous protest 
of local authorities. 

On April 18 occurred the destruction of the strikers’ property. 

On April 19 the city council passed an “antiparade” ordinance, 
which was used to prevent precisely the same sort of “ picketing” that 
had taken place around the mill one block away—the guarded area— 
during the whole time of the strike, 
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On April 22 special deputies enforcing the ordinance charged into 
the strikers with fixed bayonets and drawn clubs, seriously injuring 
women, children, and bystanders. 

On April 23 the ordinance was amended without notice to meet a 
ruling of the recorder that it applied only to leaders. 

On April 24 Beal was arrested, handcuffed, placed in the cell with 
an alleged murderer, and held in default of $5,000 on a civil action 
which Judge A. M. Stack, sitting in a hearing on a writ of habeas 
corpus, declared utterly groundless. 

On April 25 a grand jury was convened at the insistence of Gov- 
ernor Gardner. It indicted two special officers for assaulting Legette 
Blythe, a reporter of the Charlotte Observer, with rifle and black-jack, 
but failed to indict any of them for assaults upon women, children, or 
other bystanders, and reported that the damage to property amounted 
to only $500; and no information could be obtained as to who did it. 

On April 26 a big mass mecting, called for the denunciation of com- 
munism, was held in front of the courthouse, but a delegation of 
ex-service men from the strikers were refused a decision of title and 
a respectful petition from the strikers to discuss the issues of the 
strike and answer some of the false charges made against them was 
frowned upon. 

Such things make up an incomplete record of what the local authori- 
ties have and have not done. Strikers have been arrested to the number 
of nearly 100, but in most instances the charges, except that of dis- 
obeying the seriously questioned “parade” ordinance, have died 
a-borning. 

In fact, the only people charged with the destruction of the strikers’ 
property have been 10 or 12 strikers who were there to guard the build- 
ing and who were overpowered. 


RODE WITH BEAL 


The authorities have felt that the danger lay on the side of the strik- 
ers, but in no instance has any of them injured anyone or destroyed 
any property, while the record of the other side is not so clear. 

Blythe, the newspaper man who was assaulted, is not accused of com- 
mitting any crime except being upon the sidewalks, and serious efforts 
to justify the assault are made by the city, county, and mill officials 
on the ground that he was seen in an automobile with Beal. 

Maj. A. L. Bulwinkle, attorney for the mills, promptly appeared as 
attorney for the officers who assaulted Blythe, and the men were very 
promptly given jobs as mill guards. 

A regular city policeman, who rendered the features of a 42-year-old 
woman, who, like most women who have worked long in the mills, looks 
20 years older than she is, almost unrecognizable was retained in the 
city’s service and the only legal action against him was instituted by 
the woman herself. 

It is admitted that men of disreputable characters have been employed 
as deputies, but that is justified on the ground that no others can be 
secured, only $3 a day being offered for the services. 


LEGION REMAINS CALM 


However, not all of Gastonia has become excited. H. G. Cherry, 
State commander of the American Legion, resisted all efforts to involve 
the Legion in the affair and issued a statement in which he declared 
that while the Legion resisted all attacks upon the Government from 
within or without, that it was not in the province of the organization 
to take part in labor disputes. 

The strike can not be regarded as anything more or less than the 
surface symptoms of a serious condition which must be dealt with in a 
serious way. When people are so concerned with their grievances that 
they will follow any leadership for the redress of their grievances, the 
underlying causes must be inquired into. 


WHAT ABOUT FUTURE? 
Mill owncrs, of course, get no joy out of admitting that wages are 


too low and hours too long. They get no pride, even if their own mills | 
are affected, out of the “stretch out” system when applied so as to | 


give the worker no share in the benefits. 

_ Most of them are not advocating a law to regulate the industry, as 
strange as that may sound. It appears almost certain that the next 
general assembly will adopt the South Carolina 55-hour law and that 
steps will be taken to see that the law is better observed than is the 
present one, which no attempt is made to enforce, although the child 
labor law is well observed. 

But it is probable that night work will be curtailed and all children 
under 16 kept out of the mills. Fortunately business reasons, which 
dictate a curtailment in production, lead to the same remedies as hu- 
manitarian reasons and those things will be done. 

As long as compecition remains as keen as it is within and without 
the State any drastic change in wages seems to depend upon improvement 
in business, although the compilation by the State of accurate data, 
showing the mills paying above and below the average wages and throw- 
ing light upon whether a living wage is paid would be a big help. 

OWNERS’ EYES OPENED 

Mill owners themselves are realizing that the worst thing that could 

happen to North Carolina would be a repetition of the labor trouble that 


demoralized the same industry in England and in New England, and | comparatively speaking, has been exceedingly nominal. 
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efforts will be made to restore the friendly and close relationships of 
the past, where those relationships have been broken. 

The way out may be through the conservative American Federation 
of Labor. That organization is far more popular than it has ever been 
in Piedmont, N. C., although there is still qa great deal of antagonism 
to it. David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, perceives 


essential difference between the two unions, but his attitude is not shared 
by mill owners generally. 

But the mill owners are alive, as they have never been before, to 
the situation and that is a great step already taken. 


PUBLIC LAND POLICLES—ADDRESS OF SENATOR NYE 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address by the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys, delivered through the Washington Star 
Radio Forum. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

Senator Nye spoke as follows: 


If I understand the purpose of these radio talks to-night, it is ex- 
pected that Secretary Wilbur and I will afford some little insight into 
the work and the problems befalling executive agents of the Government 
and representatives of the people in Congress by virtue of the owner- 
ship of millions of acres of lands which are commonly known as the 
public domain. 

The magnitude of this empire of Government-owned lands is best 
exemplified by a statemént concerning the actual acreage in that domain. 
Public lands over which Uncle Sam still holds ownership aggregate 
over 818,000,000 acres. In other words, including that in Alaska, 
there are now 1,279,209 square miles of land in the public domain. 
This is equal to the combined area of 32 States of the Union. Quite 
some domain, we must all agree, yet exceedingly small by comparison 
with what it once was. Over this vast area the Department of the 
Interior has jurisdiction and administration. 

Congress divides its responsibilities just as the executive branch of 
the Government does. Where the Executive delegates jurisdiction in 
public land matters to the Secretary of the Interior, both Houses of 
Congress assign first responsibility of their legislative duties with rela- 
tion to public lands to their respective committees on public lands. 
Consequently, members of these committees, like myself, have much in 
common with the Interior Department and its Secretary. (When I say 
there is much in common, I sincerely hope the conclusion will not be 
drawn that these interests are always in common. The public will re- 
call that the interests and motives of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands was quite thoroughly in conflict with the interests and motives of 
a certain Secretary of the Interior Department.) 

The duties of the Public Lands Committee and the Interior Depart- 
ment, while concerned with the same general subject, are, nevertheless, 
vastly different. The one deals with legislating and lays down the laws 
governing the public domain, while the other has the more direct touch 
through the administration of those laws. Yet, while there is this dif- 
ference, the duty, in the main, of both Congress and the Executive is 
clearly one of guarding jealously the administration and disposition of 
the lands themselves which are involved in this great national domain 
and which have been proven holdings of exceedingly great wealth. 

To the Committee on Public Lands in the Senate are referred bills 
and resolutions having to do with the public domain. It may be sur- 
prising to know how many such bills and resolutions there are. In the 
last Congress 246 bills and resolutions were referred to the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. It might be of interest to 
my hearers to know that the committee, during the last Congress, re- 
ported favorably approximately 150 bills, of which 136 became law. Of 
all bills reported only five failed to receive Senate consideration. 

These bills embrace legislation covering leases, permits, exchanges, and 
sale of public lands; clearing title; establishment and maintenance ef 
national parks and monuments; establishment and compensation of 
land-office officials; authorizing the use of public lands for aviation 
fields and other purposes; granting portions of the public domain to the 
States; providing for and protecting the national watersheds ; promoting 
and developing resources; authorizing roads in the national parks, and 
numerous other activities. 

The importance of and interest in national park affairs grows each 
year. Until recently they have received but little attention by Congress 
and its committees. Ultimately they will become major considerations, 
as they should be even now. 

There are few activities of Government which come so close to the 
people as that involving national parks. They are permanent play- 
grounds intended for the recreation of all people. Under the urging of 
such men as Stephen T. Mather, Congress has set apart areas noted for 
their natural scenic wonders and beauties, and in many instances for 
their historic setting. Thousands of tourists visit these parks to enjoy 
the marvels of nature which the Government has thus preserved, and 
their number increases annually. 

Up to the present time, the expense of parks to the Government, 
Indeed, we have 
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been too conservative. Public money has been largely supplemented by 
private subscriptions in park-development work. The Government has 
been fortunate in the caliber of men who have been attracted to the 
Park Service, men like Mr. Mather and Horace M, Albright, present 
Director of the National Park Service, whose contributions to the cause 
this generation can not fully realize. 

As Congress awakens to the part the parks are playing in the na- 
tional life there is bound to be accorded a greater measure of support 
and encouragement. The Senate Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys at the present time is giving much thought and study to the further 
development and extension of the Park Service. 

Our parks are now quite confined to those far Western States be- 
tween the Rockies and the Pacific. This invites a measure of criticism 
from and in behalf of those millions whose incomes do not permit them 
to go so far to enjoy the wonders and advantages of nationally super- 
vised parks, Also, there is complaint of the absence of national parks 
available for use in the long winter months. Consequently, there is con- 
siderable agitation for more parks, to be more widely scattered through 
the entire country, and there are proposals for the establishment of new 
parks in scenic and interesting spots in Florida, North and South 
Dakota, Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia, and elsewhere. 

The natural growth of our population itself dictates the need for 
more parks, and farsightedness would seem to dictate the acquiring 
of these areas which are of merit while the cost of acquisition is 
negligible and before the natural scenic wonders therein are lost 
through greed and carelessness. The establishment of the new Grand 
Teton National Park in Wyoming by the last Congress has been s0 
favorably received as to indicate the readiness of the people for park 
extensions. 

Much can be expected in park development in the near future. In 
response to present and anticipated future needs, Congress has already 
authorized the closest study of the Park Service and park needs. The 
Senate, by resolution, has directed the Committee on Public Lands to 
make general and close survey of parks and proposed parks, and in 
accordance therewith the committee will visit a number of the estab- 
lished and proposed parks this fall. This will be of great help in 
bringing about the enactment of legislation for park development. 

In former times the Public Lands Committees of Congress were 
counted of lesser importance. That was before parks became s0 
prominent, and before the time of the committees was taken up by 
duties which in late years have made the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys one of the most active of that body. 

Working under Senate resolutions during the past six years, the 
Senate Public Lands and Surveys Committee has been almost constantly 
engaged in conducting investigations into the administration of the pub- 
lic domain and its resources. Dishonest disposal of great reserves and 
resources of oil lands under the administration of Secretary Fall and 
in behalf of such unscrupulous patriot plunderers as Stewart, Sinclair, 
Doheny, Blackmer, and O’Niell is too generally known to call for 
repetition at this time—novel, clever, and romantic as the story is. 

There has been much criticism of Senate investigations. They have 
been made the targets of many sharp shafts, but to those who will 
admit facts the investigations disclosing the oil scandals have been 
of the greatest merit. That there was occasion for these investigations 
must be admitted. That Senator La Follette was both student and 
prophet when he fought the leasing act of 1920, and later demanded 
investigations, can not now be denied. And there must be quite 
general approval of the results accomplished by them, 

It was and now is the duty of Congress to guard jealously the public 
domain and its resources. Its suspicions led to inquiries disclosing 
that trusted Government officials were betraying their trust and build- 
ing the most repulsive and crooked trail corruption, fraud, conspiracy, 
and bribery ever laid. The story of these oil scandals when finally 
written is bound to constitute the blackest page in all our history. 

While the investigations have brought several of the guilty to the 
bar of justice, that bar has not been high enough to keep them from 
jumping over and free of the penalty of the law. This the guilty have 
accomplished by the aid of technicalities, expensive lawyers, expensive 
and crafty detectives to influence juries, and the unmerited prestige 
so often won by great wealth. As a result of these court actions I 
have often remarked at the seeming impossibility in the present era 
of convicting criminals who have great wealth to swing into play in 
their own defense. 

Discouraging and disgusting has been the failure to make Fall, 
Sinclair, Stewart, and the others suffer the same penalty and degree of 
justice that would haye gone to them had they been men of lesser 
means. But, after all, they have paid dearly, all of them. Fall would 
undoubtedly give his very life if his slate could be wiped clean, as 
would Doheny. Sinclair and Stewart have lost the confidence of their 
associates. One faces a term in jail. The other has lost the position 
at the head of one of our greatest industrial enterprises, worth more 
to him, no doubt, than all his worldly possessions. And Blackmer 
and O’Niell have fled the country, are dodging their own shadows, men 
without a ccuntry, because they would not face the mitusic, Certainly 
it must all be punishment as severe as would be long termes in prison, 
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The investigations by the Senate are probably not finished. Still 
effective is the resolution calling for investigation of the frauds alleged 
involved in the acquisition of areas of the public domain in Wyoming 
known as the Salt Creek field by the oil interests, whose record does 
not erase suspicions. The committee has delegated the further con- 
duct of this inquiry to the Department of Justice, and much remains to 
be done in the way of investigation by that department or by the com- 
mittee before there can be conclusion as to the merit of the charges 
which have been made. The value of recovery of this field would put 
the oil Teapot Donte values to shame. | 

The Salt Creek oil field covers an area of not more than 5 by 8 miles, 
but in this field are over 2,300 producing oil wells. It is recognized 
as one of the richest oil fields known, and this property was leased by 
the Government under Secretary Fall. That there were endless frauds 
perpetrated in the scramble for rights in this field is well known, but 
it is possible that the leasing act of 1920, assailed as it was at the 
time of its enactment, may be the salvation of those whose fraudulent 
practices won them the great resources involved. 

No member of the Senate committee has any desire to go on in- 
vestigating for the sake of investigating, for it has been most trying 
and confining work, leaving little or no time for attention to other 
important legislative matters in which Members have a keen interest. 
However, I am given to feel that the committee must carry on until it 
has exhausted its subject and satisfied itself that it has fully fulfilled 
the duties imposed by the resolution under which it operates. Certainly 
the committee should not want to seem to give a clean face to this 
subject if, as is possible in after years, it is to be disclosed that there 
were gross frauds practiced which, had they been uncovered at this 
time, would have restored to the Government resources valued far into 
the millions, 

What has been the result of these oil investigations which have been 
so severely criticized? 

Well, first there has been accomplished greater caution in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the public domain. 

Second, there has been an awakening to the methods of men with 
ulterior purposes to serve in their relation to the great national parties 
and their campaign funds, 

Third, there has been awakened the conscience of the oil industry 
itself, which has taken some splendid steps in more recent months in 
cleansing itself of such agents and leaders as Stewart. 

Fourth, there has been restored to the Government reserves and 
resources valued most conservatively at about $60,000,000. 

Fifth, there has been a direct monetary return to the Government 
through recovery of profits taken from the public domain by fraudulent 
practices. The courts now have the ease calling for recovery of the 
gains taken from Salt Creek under fraudulent contracts. The Stewart- 
Sinclair-Blackmer-O'Neill engineered Continental Trading Co. wing of 
the inquiry has brought into the Treasury of the United States in the 
form of taxes in excess of $2,000,000. The recovery from the naval- 
reserve actions amounted to more than $47,000,000, 

Were these accomplishments worth while? How much of the public 
money has it cost to conduct the investigation? In round numbers, 
$70,000, which covers a period extending over six years, Stewart and 
Sinclair themselves would calj that a pretty good investment after re- 
viewing the returns. Certainly the money spent for the investigations 
can not be said to have been wholly squandered. The ledger would seem 
to show the Government far ahead as a result of the investigations, 
out of which there is bound to come legislation which will make it less 
easy to acquire these oil lands from the Government and repeat in other 
fields what has been practiced, for example, in Salt Creek. The fact is 
that it is much more difficult for a man to file upon and fulfill the 
requirements to win title to a homestead in this country than it is for 
the oil pirates to acquire rights upon the public domain to prospect for 
and develop oil properties and profits. 

In addition the investigations point to the need of more attention to 
business by the Government and closer guarding of its interests and 
resources. They indicate also the need for a thorough shake-up in the 
Interior Department and the institution of a great program of conserva- 
tion of our public resources in oil, lest they be depleted at a time when 
their worth is far less than they are bound to be in days of greater 
need, 

It has been a great source of pleasure and encouragement to observe 
the early steps taken by President Hoover to ward against further oil 
scandals, to effect a cleaning of -the Interior Department, to carry on 
against those who have defrauded the Government in connection with 
these matters, and to institute that necessary program of conservation. 
Drastic, indeed, was his action canceling thousands of applications for 
prospecting permits, yet the situation was one calling for drastic action. 
He has tied a tight knot, binding that bag which holds this great re- 
source belonging to all the people. There may be need for some little 
loosening of that knot which the President has tied, lest the result be 
one penalizing the consuming public and rewarding the very corporations 
which have been exploiting the public domain. "Tis far better to have to 
loosen the knot than it would be to have nothing left to guard by tying 
a knot. 
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It is evident that the public domain is in line for something new in 
the way of administration. It can stand it, and I personally rejoice in 
this prospect. 


DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purpps], 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLACK. I thought the amendment I had offered was 
the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
pending amendment is the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. McKELLAR, 
stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Cierk. On page 9, line 15, after the word “ ques- 
tions,” it is proposed to strike out the remainder of the line; 

On page 9, line 17, to strike out “$500” and insert “ $100”; 

On page 9, line 18, to strike out “one year” and insert 
ry 60 days ” ‘ and 

On page 9, line 18, after the word “both,” to strike out the 
period, insert a comma and the following: “and any such per- 
son who shall willfully give answers that are false shall be 
fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding one 
year, or both.” 

Mr, PHIPPS. Mr. President, thanks to the courtesy of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack], who has allowed me to 
have the amendment pending, I will state briefly the purpose is 
to distinguish between those who neglect to answer questions 
that are propounded to them and those who willfully and know- 
ingly give false replies to questions. I wish to say that a mini- 
mum fine of $100 or 60 days’ imprisonment is in accordance 
with the terms of the last law on this subject, but in the pro- 
posed law as written the penalties were raised without distin- 
guishing between those two classes of offenses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand the Senator’s amendment 
merely proposes to reduce the penalties imposed on those who 
do not willfully violate the law? Is that the idea? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The amendment proposes to apply the same 
penalties provided in the existing law to those who neglect to 
answer questions and proposes to increase the penalties in the 
ease of those who willfully or knowingly give false answers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Puiprs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I send to the desk another 
amendment, which I ask may be stated. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The Cu1er CierK. On page 10, line 9, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $5,000” and insert “ $1,000.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado explain that amendment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the bill as written proposes to 
impose a penalty of a fine not exceeding $5,000 in cases where 
any individual, committee, or other organization of any kind 
whatsoever, offers or renders to any supervisor, supervisor’s 
clerk, enumerator, interpreter, special agent, or other officer or 
employee of the Census Office engaged in making an enumera- 
tion of population, either directly or indirectly, any suggestion, 
advice, or assistance of any kind, with the intent or purpose of 
causing an inaccurate enumeration of population. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, what does the amendment 
propose to accomplish? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It proposes to make the maximum fine $1,000 
instead of $5,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Reducing the maximum fine from $5,000 
to $1,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. 


Mr. President, may the amendment be 


It seems to me: that the penalty for an 
offense as grievous as that of perpetrating fraud in connection 
with the taking of the census should not be reduced below a 
maximum fine of $5,000. I think severe penalties ought to be 
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provided against fraud in the taking of the census, especially 
when it affects the representation in Congress and the electoral 
votes for President. The House, when it passed a similar bill, 
provided a penalty of $5,000, as I understand, and I can see no 
reason for reducing the maximum below $5,000. Some very glar- 
ing cases of fraud might develop. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The reason why I was perfectly willing to 
accept the amendment of the Senator from Colorado is that the 
offense, as Senators will observe from the bill, is a very singular 
one. The offense is offering or rendering any suggestion, advice, 
or assistance in connection with the taking of the census, with 
the intent or purpose of causing an inaccurate enumeration of 
population. It is the creation of a new and not a very heinous 
offense, and, so far as I am concerned, I think a penalty of 
$1,000 would be ample. 

Mr. SWANSON. If a man shall enter into a conspiracy to 
get one of the supervisors to increase the return as to the 
population so as to make it greater than it is under any cir- 
cumstances, he ought to be fined more than a thousand dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It does not refer to entering into a con- 
spiracy. It provides that any one who offers or renders to a 
census Official any suggestion, advice, or assistance with the 
intent or purpose of causing an inaccurate enumeration of pop- 
ulation, and so forth, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined. 
However, it is wholly immaterial to me. If the Senate desires 
to insert the maximum fine of $5,000 I care not, but the addition 
of punishment for penal offenses, generally speaking, does not 
commend itself to me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to suggest that the impo- 
sition of the penalty is left to the discretion of the court. If 
the offense is a grave one, if the fraud, if fraud there should be, 
should be on a large scale, it seems to me that $5,000 would 
not be too severe a penalty. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SWANSON. I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I believe I yielded to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. The question was about to be put on the 
amendment when I asked to be recognized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado yielded 
for a question. 

Mr. SWANSON. We were about to vote when I wanted to 
know what it was we were to vote on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will yield in a moment. I merely wish to 
make a suggestion. It seemed to me that the proposed fine was 
excessive, and I thought it should have further consideration 
by the conferees. I submitted it to the Senator in charge of the 
bill, and, after conferring with some of the members of the 
committee I believe, it appealed to him as an amendment that 
should be made by the Senate. I am perfectly willing to have 
a vote on it, or I will yield to the Senator from Virginia for 
any statement he may desire to make. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. What was the penalty fixed in 1911 follow- 
ing the census of 1910? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not find that this particular language was 
in the bill which was passed at that time, or that that bill 
covered the particular offense against which a penalty is here 
imposed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Were the penalties carried in the House 
bill of the last session greater than those in prior census bills? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was my impression after looking the 
matter up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
anrendment ought not to be adopted. The census, involving the 
necessity of accuracy, of fairness, and of justice, is to be taken, 
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not by Congress but by people appointed under the executive 
department. To say that under no circumstances, regardless of 
the extent of any fraud which might be perpetrated, regardless 
of the extent of conspiracies to commit fraud in connection with 
the census for the purpose of securing increased representation 
and increased political power in the Electoral College, should 
there be a fine in excess of a thousand dollars seems to me inap- 
propriate to the crime which might be committed. There might 
be glaring cases of fraud as a punishment for which a fine of 
$1,000 would be entirely adequate. 

The bill now provides that the penalty shall not exceed $5,000. 
AS suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin, I can conceive of 
eases in which glaring evidence of fraud and of conspiracy are 
brought out of such a gross nature that a penalty of $5,000 would 
be small indeed. Under the bill Congress can not correct frauds 
which may be committed; Congress is left completely at the 
mercy of the Executive, and I think that every protection that 
is possible should be thrown around the taking of the census and 
every precaution adopted against the commission of fraud and 
the taking of an inaccurate census. I think a fine of $5,000 as 
a maximuin is not excessive. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I call the attention of the 
Senator from Colorado to the fact that no imprisonment is pro- 
vided. This particular offense is made punishable only by the 
imposition of a fine, and no term of imprisonment is prescribed. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. If there is to be a new offense created carry- 
ing with it a fine of not exceeding $5,000, or $1,000, there should 
also be provided, it seems to me, the additional penalty of 
imprisonment for some term. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, from my study of the bill dur- 
ing the little time I have been able to devote to it, it seemed to 
me that that was a debatable question, and my purpose in offer- 
ing the amendment was to get it into conference between the 
Senate and the House so that it might be given further consid- 
eration. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this amendment is more im- 
portant than one would think it to be, because this is a peculiar 
bill. It is a bill that is intended to give to the President the 
power to make the apportionment of Representatives in this 
country. That is what it does. I care not what the distin- 
guished and eloquent Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 


may say about it, there ean not be read into the bill any other 


interpretation. Some of the great metropolitan newspapers of 
the country may hold up those of us who are opposed to the 
legislation as trying to nullify the Constitution, but they say 
nothing about those advocates of the measure who are attempt- 
ing to fix an apportionment in this country based upon a census 
that has as yet not been taken as nullifiers of the Constitution. 
I submit that it is a violation of the Constitution to delegate 
yower to the President to make an apportionment on a census 
not yet provided for. 

I have pointed out, as. other Senators have pointed out, the 
possibility of fraud under this bill in the taking of the census. 
We have called the attention of the Senate to the fact that in 
1910, in 1900, and in prior census years there have been great 
fraud and corruption shown; in fact, Senators will remember 
that in 1900 fraud was perfectly apparent and palpable. It was 
practiced to such an extent that enumerators in Maryland went 
out into the cemeteries and gathered the names from the tomb- 
stones in order to pad the returns of certain districts. I submit 
that something of the same kind may be done under the census 
soon to be taken. Indeed, when Congress was going to pass the 
apportionment bills upon the basis of the census that was to be 
taken there was reason to suppose that the Congress might in- 
vestigate these frauds and these corruptions; but under the 
terms of this bill, giving power to the President to make the 
apportionment—and he must make it—he has to make it by the 
5th day of March, 1931, if the Congress fails to act within the 
75 days that it meets in the short session of 1930. Then he 
must put it into effect. It matters not hew glaring may be the 
frauds; it may be that the corruption stinks to high heaven; 
but he must put it into effect, and give to those districts appor- 
tionment upon the frauds that are shown here. 

So I say that to reduce the penalty now is but an encourage- 
ment of frauds in this instance; and it would seem to me that 
if we are going to give to the President and to the Director 
of the Census the power to make the apportionment, to make 
his returns, and to scale down the figures as he did in 1910, 
taking away from four States a Representative to whom they 
were entitled, we are likely to have a repetition of what occurred 
then, when one man in the department, who was chairman of 
the advisory committee, Doctor Wilcox, deliberately—yes; I 
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say deliberately—reduced the major fractions in those four 
instances and took away this Congressman to whom they were 
entitled. So, I submit, if you are going to do all that, unprece- 
dented and unconstitutional as it may be, you ought to impose 
greater penalties instead of reducing the penalties in this in- 
stance. Are you going to encourage those who might take the 
enumeration to believe that there can not be any adequate 
safeguard against fraud, or that the penalty that may be 
imposed will be very little? 

I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator referred to the Maryland case; 
and I take it the Senator recalls that the enumerators appointed 
who were guilty of the fraud to which the Senator refers were 
appointed as a result of the spoils system—that is, merely 
upon the recommendation of political leaders, without any ref- 
erence to the civil service law. 

If the Senator will permit me, I should like to read what the 
Federal grand jury which investigated this fraud said in refer- 
ence to these political appointments—the same sort of appoint- 
ments that are provided for in the pending bill. 

After disclosing the frauds to which the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi referred, the grand jury said: 


So long as such appointments are treated as part of the spoils of politics, 
the recurrence of such frauds and scandals as have been revealed in 
our investigation may be expected to continue. 


I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, since the adoption of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States there has been a great deal of criticism, both in 
this body and elsewhere, of the 11 Southern States which 
formed the Confederacy. It has been charged that these States 
employ methods which nullify certain provisions of the above- 
cited sections of the Constitution, and for this reason they have 
been continually threatened with a decrease in the number of 
Representatives allotted to them in Congress by invoking sec- 
tion 2 of the fourteenth amendment. Congress has never at- 
tempted to exercise the power conferred upon it by this section, 
and well may it pause before doing so. 

The fourteenth amendment provides that all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. It also prohibits any State from abridg- 
ing their privileges or immunities. 

The fifteenth amendment states that the right of citizens to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. 

Everyone familiar with American history knows the motives 
which prompted and the circumstances which surrounded the 
adoption of these amendments. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has indicated time and again in numerous de- 
cisions the extent to which a State may go in determining 
the qualifications for suffrage. 

The Constitution says: 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


If Congress votes that there shall not be more than 435 Rep- 
resentatives, the present number, the 435 must be distributed 
among all the States according to the population. 

The Federal census of 1920, which contains the latest official 
figures available, shows that there were 7,427,604 unnaturalized 
aliens in the United States at that time. Of this number, only 
411,396 were inhabitants of the Southern States. There were 
13,739 in the District of Columbia, and 7,002,469 in the other 
States. 

By using the divisor 211,877, each State procured during the 
last apportionment in 1910 one Representative for each full 
quota (211,877 being taken as the population of a congressional 
district) and one for each major fraction. No apportionment 
has been made since this date, and if the House membership 
remains at 435 the increase in population will be met by a 
corresponding increase in the quota to be taken as the popula- 
tion for a congressional district. 

In the face of these figures we are brought to a startling con- 
elusion. The 7,427,604 unnaturalized aliens, who have no right 
to vote in any election in this country, have 35 Congressmen in 
the House of Representatives making laws for the government 
of the American people, and they have 35 votes in the Electoral 
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College, which is easily the balance of power in the selection of 
the American President and Vice President. 

It is significant that the Southern States have only two, while 
the other States have 33 of these Congressmen and electoral 
yotes. If this situation is remedied, as it should be, the 
representation of the Southern States in Congress will be de- 
creased by two, while that of the other States will be cut ap- 
proximately 33, with a corresponding decrease in the number of 
votes in the Electoral College. 

The alien enjoys a peculiar advantage in the United States. 
He is entitled to the equal protection of the laws by the four- 
teenth amendment, which provides that no State shall deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. He can not be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. He has 35 Representatives in Con- 
gress and 35 votes in the Electoral College. He has 6,493,088 
foreign-born naturalized kinspeople in the United States, ac- 
cording to the 1920 census, with all rights of citizenship, in- 
cluding suffrage, and 31 Representatives in Congress, and an 
equal number of votes in the Electoral College. 

Despite the fact that there are thousands of aliens in this 
country who can never become citizens, according to our laws, 
because of their nationality—for example, the Chinese—yet 
those who cry loudest for decreasing the representation of the 
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South hardly speak above an audible whisper when an amend- 
ment is proposed to the Constitution excluding aliens in count- 
ing the whole number of persons in each State for the ap- 
portionment of representation. The reason is clear. 

According to the Federal census of 1920 there were 10,463,- 
131 negroes in the United States, practically all of whom were 
native-born citizens. Of this number, 8,055,760 were inhabitants 
of the Southern States, giving those States 38 Representatives 
in Congress and a like number of votes in the Electoral Col- 
lege. There were 109,966 in the District of Columbia, and a 
total of 2,297,405 in all the other States, giving the latter States 
11 Representatives in Congress and an equal number of votes 
in the Electoral College. 

In view of these facts and figures, it is desired to submit 
herewith the following tables. 

Mr. President, I submit a table furnished by the Bureau of 
the Census, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. I do 
not care to take the time of the Senate to read it. I also sub- 
mit a part of the hearings before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives, February 13, 14, 
and 18, 1929. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Native, foreign-born, and negro population, by States, 1920, with estimated total population, January 1, 1930 
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United States 


New England: 
Maine 
New Hampshire. .-.-.... 
Vermont 
Massachusetts - 
Rhode Island-. 
Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 
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88 S2222 


wf 
33 


£z 
PS > 
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North Dakota- 
South Dakota_. 
Nebraska 


~~ 


South Atlantic: 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia. 
Virginia 
West Virginia_- 
North Carolina 





East South Central: 
Kentucky 


Alabama. 
Mississippi 
West South Central: 
Sn cid cdcdkeninndnuinininnadebudinonincmdimdiabcadeniadl 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Mountain: 
Montana 
Idaho 


} Population Jan. 1, 1920; no estimate made, 


122, 537, 000 


Census of 1920 


Native 
white 
population, 
1920 


Negro 
population, 
1920 


Foreign-born population 

Total 
population, 
Jan. 1, 1920 


Not 
naturalized 


Native 
population 
Naturalized 


105, 710, 620 91, 789, 928 
aiamannedl 


6,493,088 | 7, 427, 604 81, 108, 161 | 10, 463, 131 


768, 014 
443, 083 
352, 428 
3, 852, 356 
604, 397 
1, 380, 631 


42, 768 
38, 147 
21, 086 
459, 321 
82, 276 


144, 805 


65, 046 658, 346 1,310 
621 
572 

45, 466 

10, 036 

21, 046 


198, 483 
117, 132 
284, 568 


186, 187 
80, 810 

182, 27 

60, 082 
5, 201 


23, 472 
29, 227 
92, 913 
233, 634 


1, 609, 190 
21, 551 


795, 330 | 


372, 925 

84, 977 
543, 528 
383, 583 | 
203, 888 


10, 385, 227 
3, 155, 900 
8, 720, O17 


5, 759, 394 
2, 930, 390 
6, 485, 280 
3, 668, 412 
2, 632, 067 


1, 216, 185 
320, 935 


597, 227 


53, 250 351, 0 
} 
} 
| 


307, 527 
66, 351 
667, 056 
345, 709 ; 
256, 597 2, 156, 810 | 
1, 882, 772 
2, 158, 534 | 
3, 039, 018 
508, 451 
536, 756 
1, 129, 567 
1, 598, 328 


2, 387, 125 
2, 404, 021 
3, 404, 055 

646, 872 

636, 547 
1, 296, 372 
1, 769, 257 


158, 374 
69, 401 
78, 772 
35, 183 
25, 544 
58, 422 
48, 509 


328, 421 
156, 593 
108, 063 
96, 680 
56, 990 
92, 243 
62, 458 


8, 809 
19, 005 
178, 241 
467 

832 

13, 242 
57, 925 





1, 145, 707 
1, 658, 290 





223, 003 
1, 449, 661 
437, 571 
2, 309, 187 
1, 463, 701 
2, 559, 123 
1, 683, 724 
2, 895, 832 
968, 470 


203, 102 8, 405 
52, 016 
15, 626 
15, 181 
15, 122 
3, 453 
3, 243 
8, 912 
17, 965 


18, 972 
8, 101 
9, 059 
3, 860 


7, 841 
15, 920 
20, 145 
77, 535 


11, 496 
51, 163 
13, 739 
16, 524 
46, 983 
3, 819 
3, 339 
7, 652 
35, 899 


11, 934 
7, 547 
8, 968 
4, 548 


172, 805 
1, 102, 560 
298, 312 
1, 587, 124 
1, 315, 329 
1, 776, 680 
812, 137 
1, 672, 928 
595, 145 


30, 335 
244, 479 
109, 966 
690, 017 


2, 879, 268 
914, 606 


2, 385, 724 
2, 322, 237 
2, 330, 147 
1, 782, 210 


1, 738, 067 
1, 752, 082 
1, 987, 851 
4, 299, 396 


453, 298 
391, 119 
167, 835 
820, 491 
330, 542 
253, 596 
390, 196 

61, 404 


2, 149, 780 
1, 870, 515 
1, 429, 370 

845, 943 


1, 265, 782 
1, 051, 740 
1, 781, 226 
3, 557, 646 


440, 640 
386, 705 
164, 891 
807. 149 
305, 596 
213, 350 
385, 446 

55, 897 


2, 416, 630 
2, 337, 885 
2, 348, 174 
1, 790, 618 





30, 507 
20. 287 
286, 297 


35, 410 
15, 765 
13, 913 
54, 400 
23, 456 
68, 606 
24, 599 

9, 557 


69, 181 
24, 982 
12, 654 
64, 738 

6, 352 
11, 960 
34, 601 

6, 446 


140, 426 
57, 726 
304, 228 


124, 866 
49, 918 
453, 397 


1, 356, 621 
783, 389 
3, 426, 861 


1, 091, 329 
675, 745 
2, 669, 236 


1, 069, 722 
666, 995 
2, 583, 049 


» Population State census 1925; no estimate made, 
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New England: 
262, 171 
196, 747 
135, 191 
1, 577, 827 
242, 784 
1 


” 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island... 
Connecticut. 


4, 466, 072 
1, 549, 381 
3, 150, 615 


2, 508, 346 
1, 421, 314 
3, 107, 489 
1, 372, 082 
1, 016, 872 


970, 976 
1, 009, 362 
1, 500, 721 

239, 867 

261, 865 

547, 138 

713, 200 


105, 891 
528, 348 
305, 358 
642, 752 
636, 070 

68, 605 
229, 159 
253, 674 


940, 604 
363, 473 
248, 982 
151, 692 


a 
woo AWA nds 


=—- 


New Jersey -- 
Pennsylvania 


as & 


Tilinois_.. 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
West North Central: 
SN Daccaintbskhinibcindik deenibibindbies wGiianbiaiibesaneal 
Iowa 
Missour 
NS eee eee 
SE IPN ici tein Scns higher Sneed 
Nebraska 
Kansas- 
South Atlantic: 
TP « coninncenmnncesepabunsininhemesdgpausuauaen 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
8 RI ee 
NR ceive hethniasscistninsubicain nde cnietleatuanaaabaNibdbes 
East South Central: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
' Mississippi 
West South Central: 


197, 693 
215, 833 
618, 427 
708, 999 


Louisiana-- 
Oklahoma.. 


Mountain: 
Montana 194, 108 

154, 230 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 


7 
8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Nevada 
Pacific: 
Washington 


On” 


California 


— 


36, 879, 414 


ae 
a 
ao 


HparRtnG BeErorE THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, House OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SEVENTIETH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, ON H,. J. REs. 
102 anp H. d. Res, 351, Serrat 38, Fepruary 13, 14, anp 18, 1929 


The CHarRM«N, The committee would like to have the figures for all 
of the States, 

Mr. Hocu. I shall be glad to furnish them. 

The CHAIRMAN, They will have a determining influence upon our 
minds as to the exclusion of aliens, because it will affect the total num- 
ber of Representatives. 

Mr. Hocnu. Yes. I do have here an apportionment of the House 
of Representatives at 435, as prepared for me by the Census Bureau, 
upon the basis of the exclusion of aliens as compared with the 
apportionment including the aliens, which table I here present for the 
record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Presenting the contrast with and without? 

Mr. Hocw. Yes; I have it here in table form. 

Mr. Dominick. Is that based upon the 1920 census? 

Mr. Hocu. This is based upon the 1920 census. This is headed— 

“Table showing a reapportionment of 435 Representatives in Congress 
on the basis of the total population as compared with a reapportionment 
based on the population exclusive of the foreign born who have not 
become naturalized. It is based on the census of 1920 and the method 
of ‘major fractions’ was used.” 

This table which I submit for the record shows that 16 States (one- 
third of the States of this Union) would be affected if we were to 
reapportion to-day upon the 1920 census, excluding the aliens as com- 
pared with the inclusion of the aliens. If we were reapportioning 
to-day upon the 1920 census, in other words, we would find that if we 
excluded the aliens there would be 16 States of the Union which would 
have a different representation in the House of Representatives than 
they would have if we included the aliens under the 1920 census. Those 
16 States, if the committee is interested here, I may name—and bear 
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in mind that this is a comparison between a reapportionment under 
the 1920 census, excluding the aliens and including aliens: 

Arkansas, instead of retaining its present number of Congressmen, 
would gain one. 

California, instead of gaining three, would gain two. 

Connecticut, instead of gaining one, would remain the same. 

Georgia, instead of remaining the same, would gain one. 

Indiana, instead of losing one, would remain the same, 

Kansas, instead of losing one, would remain the same, 

Kentucky, instead of losing one, would remain the same. 

Louisiana, instead of losing one, would remain the same, 

Mississippi, instead of losing one, would remain the same, 

Massachusetts, instead of remaining the same, would lose two, 

Missouri, instead of losing two, would lose one. 

Nebraska, instead of losing one, would remain the same. 

New Jersey, instead of gaining one, would remain the same. 

Oklahoma, instead of remaining the same, would gain one. 

New York, instead of remaining the same, would lose four. 

Pennsylvania, instead of remaining the same, would lose one. 

Mr. Dominick. The balance of the States not named would remain 
the same? 

Mr. Hocn. The other States, based on the 1920 census, would not 
be affected. Of course, what would happen upon the basis of the 1930 
census is entirely problematical. 

(The table above referred to is as follows :) 

Table showing a reapportionment of 435 Representatives in Congress on 
the basis of the total population as compared with a reapportionment 
based on the population exclusive of the foreign born who have not 


become naturalized. It is based on the census of 1920 and the method 
of “ major fractions” was used 


meapertionment on basis 
of— 


ee 


Total 
population, 
excluding 
aliens (un- 
naturalized 
foreign born) 


Present 
membership 
Total 
population 


— 
ie 
ola 


—_ 
aw ere 


a 


— it = 

ewrSsruSnnSearoe 
_ bs os bg _ 

OVemeBDoOnrtinwre 


Kentucky... 
Louisiana 
Maine..-. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


at tt 
NKOonVncoue 


New Hampshire-. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico... 


g wo —f 
SCenwrowr 


a 


_ 
He AOaONnNNDOWwnNS 


West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


- 


Mr. BLEASE. According to this table the following results 
would be obtained; and I call your attention to the fact that 
this comes directly from the Census Bureau. It is not soime- 
thing made up by somebody on guess figures, but it is based on 
actual figures, 
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Nebraska. - 
New Jersey 


Arkansas 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 





1 Net loss, 4. 2 Net gain, 4. 


Foreign-born population not naturalized, census 1920 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


_ 


ee 


iv can 

i ex:isiscitgempepsintntsintrdaniah etutediabinappaycestnnnepupaammaiinnedatatacmmimanisite 
Mississippi 

PEI cnititend ct cacqQumneanennbngidmin 
Louisiana 

ODE naiacvannitintientiinnttagnieniiiangaaamtniaiicainne: 


Dm OO IOUT C9 C0 OP 


wo 
of 


286, 2 
Total 411, 396 

I III II sini tarp ad cetieda nena 7, 002, 469 

District of Columbia 13, 739 


7, 427, 604 
Virginia 


North Carolina. 
South Carolina 


763, 407 
864, 719 
206, 365 


Florida 
Tenness 

a 
Mississippi 


a lies geet a gpliiamiaiailearsedisiiee ein tadmacammininitinigamniie iia 
RTI TTD sai egies niaecsenccaccucag dg aheniaiigietanigntindalendieniaiainaiamaiensennaiaseabammne 


ENG votanscitetnn ieusenvn iaidncientasechcemematisa een 
8, 055, 760 
2, 297, 405 
109, 966 
10, 463, 131 
I invite a close perusal and check-up on these figures by anyone 
interested, and call attention to the fact that the Souta has no 
fear if she is dealt with according to the laws and Constitution, 
and is given equal rights with other sections of our country. 
Mr. President, I also wish to have printed in the Recorp 
along this line an extract from a hearing before the Committee 
on Immigration of the Senate held on March 15, 1928. Doctor 
Hill, who I believe is at the head of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, was On the stand. I read: 


Senator Buease. Doctor, could you tell from your 
the American population was in, say, 1900? 

Doctor HILL. I ‘do not recall exactly. It was about 

Senator BLEASE. I am just asking, could it be found? 

Doctor HiLu. Oh, of course. 

Senator Bieasp. And what it is now? 

Doctor Hitt. In 1900 and now? 

Senator BLeasn. Yes. 

Doctor HLL. Oh, yes. 

Senator Biyase. And could you tell what percentage of those people 
had become American citizens and what percentage are in this country 
remaining not naturalized? 

Doctor Hitt. You mean what proportion of the foreign-born popula- 
tion has been naturalized? 

Senator BLease. Yes. 

Doctor HiLL. Yes; that is in the census, 

Senator Bieasy. What I want to find out is, how rapidly the foreign 
element are becoming voters and how long it will take them to outyote 
the American people at the present rate they are coming in, 

Senator Reep. Senator BLEASE, in 1924, when the immigration act 
was in committee, statistics were presented that showed the proportion 
of the foreign born of the different nationalities who had become natural- 
ized. The lowest, as I recall, was that of the Greeks, where 24 per 
cent of those of Greek birth in this country were naturalized. That 
ran up until some other nationality showed nearly 80 per cent nat- 
urs lized. 


SeMESLAT OE CMON a ence anced aca einai 


Total 


statistics what 


76,000,000. 
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Senator WIttis. But that would not show anything about voting. 
You are showing citizenship and not voting. You are asking about 
voting, are you not, Senator? 

Senator Biease. Yes; I am asking about voting. 

Senator WILLIS, There is nothing in the census about voting. 

Senator Rep. No. 

Senator BLease. What I want to find out is at what rate they are 
coming in and how long it will take them at that rate to outvote 
American citizens, or until they are more numerous than are original 
American citizens. 

Doctor Hitu, You could not tell that from the census figures. 

Senator COPELAND. I suppose we are all in a sense naturalized if we 
go back far enough. 

Senator BLeasg. I was not naturalized; I was born over here. 


Mr. President, I wish also to have printed in the RecorD an 
editorial from The Censor of May 2, 1929, which concludes as 
follows: 


He can not re-create the Republican Party in the Southern States if 
he permits the negro Republicans to be disfranchised, as they are 
to-day. 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From The Censor, May 2, 1929] 
HOOVER, THE SOUTH, AND THE NEGROES 


Some political writers have written a good deal and certain news- 
papers have printed a vast deal of stuff—probably a lot of it un- 
justified—about the alleged views and purposes of President Hoover 
with regard to political conditions in the Southern States and putative 
plans for “scattering” the Southern States from their “ much be- 
damned Democratic solidarity.” We gather from the mass of stuff that 
there is, or somebody seems to think there is, a sort of half-baked plan 
in the mind of President Hoover to so shape matters and things in 
certain of the 11 Southern States that the Republican Party shall 
have a fair chance of something approaching an even break with the 
Democrats. In a somewhat indefinite way the idea seems prevalent that 
Mr. Hoover, in his capacity as master politician, thinks he can take 
the Republican Party—what there is of it—out of the hands of the 
negroes and commit it entirely to the control of the “ Lily-whites.” 

The views attributed to if not directly expressed by Mr. Hoover in 
this relation have been widely discussed by newspapers edited and pub- 
lished by negroes throughout the United States and in papers owned 
and edited by white persons interested in the betterment of the condi- 
tion of negroes generally, and especially the general improvement of 
conditions in the Southern States. No paper has discussed them more 
intelligently or more directly to the point than has the St. Louis Argus, 
an exceedingly well-edited negro paper of this city. Here are some of 
its editorial views: 

“We wonder if Mr. Hoover thinks for one moment that the -mere 
fact that such States as Texas, Florida, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
which gave him a majority vote last November, is an indication that 
these States are any more Republican to-day than they were a year 
ago or two years ago? Surely everybody knows that it was a case of 
yoting against rather than voting for. It was against the Catholic 
Church and liquor and not necessarily for Hoover and the Republican 
Party. Had not the Democratic nominee been a Catholic, Hoover never 
would have carried a single Southern State. Surely anybody who thinks 
at all knows this from a logical conclusion. 

“Of course, inasmuch as the Ku-Klux Klan is against the negro as 
well as the Catholic and the Jew, its members generally use all of 
their power and influence to see that the negro is removed from lcader- 
ship in the South; not that it will help one whit in building up two 
parties in the South, but it’s the klan’s religion to keep negroes out of 
public office, because they say that for a negro to hold an office is 
suggestive of power. Therefore we wonder again just what was in the 
President’s mind. Undoubtedly he is suffering from an illusion of some 
sort. To our way of thinking, there are some things worse than 
political spoilism going on in the South. We wonder whether or not the 
President understands that so long as the white people of the South 
can disregard the very Constitution of the United States with impunity 
and that as long as the South declares its inability to cope with mob 
violence or is careless and indifferent to such mob violence, there will 
never be any hope of a Republican Party in the South? * * * 

“The President is willing to use all the powers of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to take the little political power from the negro in these 
States, but he hasn’t said a word about using the power of the Federal 
Government to enforce the United States Constitution as regards the 
disfranchisement of the negroes and the overrepresentation which the 
South has in the United States Congress as the results of such dis- 
franchisement.” 

A great many people will agree with this negro paper. 
has the facts pretty well sized up. 
Southern States. 


Its editor 
There are many negroes in the 
They are citizens or they are not citizens. If they 
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are reckoned with in the congressional apportionment and in the 
Electoral College, they must be reckoned with at the ballot box, for the 
American Constitution says so. If Mr. Hoover or anybody else wants 
to reestablish the Republican Party in the solid (Democratic) South, 
he must enforce the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments or reduce 
the representation in Congress and in the Electoral College of the 
Southern States, as is the mandate of the Constitution, He can not 
re-create the Republican Party in the Southern States if he permits 
the negro Republicans to be disfranchised as they are to-day. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, no true friend of the negro 
race is going to advocate the reduction of the South’s repre- 
sentation in Congress, for if he can not vote now, while the 
South has this representation, how in the name of common sense 
can he hope to receive the ballot after the South has been 
deprived of that representation? 

With the negro in his present condition, while the South is 
being allowed that representation, while the colored man is 
receiving and has the right to vote in the Southern States, if 
the Congress should say that the negro shall be disfranchised, 
that the Southern States shall not receive representation on 
the basis of those who are living in those States, as representa- 
tion is given to the other parts of the country on the basis of 
the foreigner who is living there, then I ask any man how 
he can figure that the Southern States will be led to give the 
negro the right and the privilege to vote. When those States 
have been deprived of their representation when the negro did 
not have the right to yote, why, then, should they give him 
the right to vote when they themselves have been reduced in 
their representation by his being allowed to vote? That is a 
plain, simple question, and the man who wrote the newspaper 
article to which I have just referred writes along the correct 
line from his standpoint of the case, for surely you are willing 
to give to the American-born black man the same consideration 
in allowing representation that you give the foreign-born alien, 
be he white, black, or yellow. 

Those who pose as the friend of the colored man and yet who 
seek to cut the representation of the South know full well that 
when the right to representation is taken away the right to 
vote will also be taken away, and the negro’s doom will be for- 
ever sealed so far as suffrage is concerned. 

They also know that it is much easier to enact laws than 
it is to amend or repeal them. But who said that the Re- 
publican Party was friendly to the negro? Has not the atti- 
tude of the present administration dispelled all doubt of that? 
And it is nearly four long years until election time. 

Anyway, a great many people are going to discover that the 
South will be willing to lose much more than her mere repre- 
sentation in Congress before she will accept the negro upon 
terms of political and social equality, irrespective of the atti- 
tude of the Republican Party or any other party in this country. 

I wish to call attention to the fact now, so that there will be 
no misunderstanding, that I was opposed to the nomination of 
Goy. Alfred E. Smith for the Presidency. I did what little I 
could to prevent his nomination. When South Carolina’s name 
was called in the convention at Houston she cast her 18 votes 
for her chief justice, Richard Cannon Watts, to keep from 
going on record as favoring Alfred E. Smith for the Presidency. 
But when the Democratic Party nominated Governor Smith we 
went back to the State of South Carolina and we carried it, giv- 
ing to Mr. Hoover the smallest vote he received in any State, 
and in proportion South Carolina cast a larger vote against 
Mr. Hoover than any other State in the Union. 

We feught for the principles of Democracy. 
in South Carolina for the Democratic Party. We stand there 
for States’ rights. We propose ever to stand for them. How- 
ever they may be trampled under foot, we do not propose, under 
any conditions or circumstances, to yield our love and allegiance 
to Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, and to the men who 
fought on the battle fields of Virginia for that great principle. 
3ut I warn you gentlemen now that with the negro moving into 
the Northern States, as he is doing rapidly, an example of 
which is shown just across at the other end of this building, 
where the Republican Party has sent one of their number as a 
Representative in Congress, while you may have carried a few 
Southern States in the last election, do not permit yourselves to 
be fooled into believing for one minute that those States are 
Republican States. You may carry Tennessee; you may pos- 
sibly switch back into Kentucky, but when you hit the rock- 
ribbed Democracy of North Carolina, Virginia, Florida, and 
other States that simply went off in the last election because of 
the Catholicism of Alfred E. Smith, you are going to find that 
the sons of men who have stood there in the defense of their 
country, who were born and bred Democrats and know nothing 
but Democracy, who are opposed absolutely and under all con- 
ditions to social equality, will go back next year, they will send 
the Congressmen back as they have been sending them, and in 


We stood there 
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1932, when the leaders of the Democratic Party come to their 
senses and realize that it is mockery to attempt to force upon 
the people a candidate whom they do not want, by trickery, by 
fraud, by deception, and by money, before the convention, they 
will not be throttled, nor will they swallow it, nor will they 
allow those principles for which they have fought to die because 
of the fact that a temporary disunion of their forces has caused 
their loss to the Democratic Party. 


MABEL JONES WEST—ALABAMA POLITICS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Roman Catholic political 
machine is operating in my State. This bunch has a little bogus 
women’s political organization down at Birmingham that has 
all the earmarks of the Roman Catholic political machine upon 
it. A woman claims to be the duly constituted head of this so- 
-alled Women’s organization, and her name is Mrs. Mabel Jones 
West. This woman is deceiving and imposing upon the public 
when she claims to speak for 30,000 white women in Alabama 
in denouncing me for exposing and opposing Roman Catholic 
interference with the American right of free press, free speech, 
and peaceful assembly, and the efforts to destroy religious free- 
dom and the public-school system of the United States. In her 
Catholic “inspired ” statement that she sent here, proposing to 
repudiate me as a Senator from Alabama, she did not speak for 
as many as 500 intelligent, patriotic, white women in Alabama. 
In the Catholic “inspired” and “specially arranged” attitude 
that she has assumed, she has reflected upon the intelligence and 
the true Americanism of the white women of Alabama, and I 
deny that this Mrs. West speaks in any sense for the fine patri- 
otic women of my State. I think the propaganda of this women’s 
bogus organization at Birmingham ought to be investigated 
along with the investigation suggested by the Senator from 
Nebraska. I do not know, but it may be that they would find a 
little power-company money being used down there, together 
with office-room rent and campaign funds provided by those 
who hate me for keeping them from killing Alabama boys in a 
war to restore the Pope to power in Mexico. 

When I was making a fight in the Senate to condemn the 
outrageous conduct of a Roman mob at Brockton, Mass., this 
new-found political evangel, Mrs. West, took it upon herself, 
strange to say, to send a statement here repudiating me and 
pretending to speak for 30,000 women in. Alabama. I denounced 
the so-called organization at the time as being a bogus affair 
and denied that she had any right to speak for the white women 
of my State. I have been searching around to find out who sent 
that Mabel Jones West notice here. I have here a copy of 
the Diocesan, which says “ Devoted to the cause of Catholic 
truth.” I will read the headlines. This paper is published 
in Toledo, Ohio. We can see their “ fine Italian hand” in this 
political movement in my State. The headlines read: 


HeEFLIN repudiated by women voters, 


There is not a word of truth in that. No women yoters in 
my State have repudiated me or ever will do so, and no hire- 
lings in the political party of Rome can mislead or deliver 
any appreciable number of the white women of my State into the 
un-American political camps of Rome. The headlines read 
further: 


HEFLUN repudiated by women voters of his own State; pass resolu- 
tion denouncing his campaign of intolerance against Catholic Church; 
apologize for his conduct. ’ 


Mr. President, I do not need the assistance of that Roman- 
controlled group and I repudiate their apologies. I will have 
some of those “who are hiding out now” hunting the tall tim- 
ber before I get through with them before the people of Ala- 
bama. This woman signs herself as chairman of some sort of 
a league of white women. I never heard of it until she sent 
that insulting, bogus statement up here to be used by the Ro- 
man Catholic Washington Post the very day we voted on the 
resolution in favor of preserving the American right of free 
speech and peaceful assembly and denouncing the un-American 
conduct of Roman Catholics who tried to do violence to an 
Alabama Senator because he spoke in favor of preserving free 
government in America for ourselves and our children. Now, 
who do you suppose sent that very remarkable statement of 
Mrs. West denouncing me out of Birmingham? This Roman 
Catholic paper from Ohio, which I had just been reading from, 
says that it was sent out by the National Catholic Welfare 
Council News Service—of Birmingham, Ala. That will be in- 
teresting to the intelligent and patriotic men and women of 
Alabama. 

I challenged Mrs. M. James West when this Catholic-inspired 
statement first appeared to show 500 members of her organiza- 
tion out of a population of nearly 3,000,000 peop!e in our State, 
and I have not heard anything from that challenge yet. I am, 
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however, receiving letters from men and women from Birming- 
ham and all over the State saying that the organization, if 
there is one, does not have a hundred members, and that they 
do not know of anybody who belongs to the organization. 

Here is a letter from Birmingham which I trust I will be 
pardoned fo. reading. It does not come through this Roman 
Catholic diocesan paper published in Ohio. 

Here is a clipping which I have just received from the 
Chicago Tribune: 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 8.—Under date of April 27 the Tribune car- 
rics an article from Birmingham setting forth plans to be perfected 
in an attempt to defeat Senator HEFLIN in 1930, 

As a native Alabamian and q lifelong Democrat I feel that I am ina 
position to say that any such attempt will prove fruitless. According 
to my opinion, Senator Heriin has not lost an inch of ground, and 
Alabama stands ready, should he announce again for the highest honors 
in office that this State may offer, his campaign will be taken care of 
to his satisfaction, and we are ready to prove to the world when the 
ballots are counted on election day that Alabama appreciates and 
knows how to honor Senator HEFLIN— 


And so forth. The other portion is so eulogistic of me that I 
will be pardoned for not reading it. 

And the letter is signed “ Sallie Osbcrne Cooper, president of 
the Birmingham Woman’s Democratic Club.” 

I appreciate that fine letter, and I am glad to say that I am 
receiving every day letters from all over the State that are not 
only gratifying but very pleasing to me. Mr. President, one 
of the newspaper boys asked me the other day if I had any- 
thing to say about the denunciation of me as a Senator from 
Alabama by a Mrs. West, down at Birmingham. I replied that 
her performance reminded me of a story that Bob Taylor, of 
Tennessee, used to tell about a crippled mule. He said, “I wish 
you would give it to me,” and I am also going to give it to you. 
I want to preserve it in the Recorp. 

I said this Mrs. West, of Birmingham, does not speak for the 
intelligent, patriotic, white women of Alabama. She does not 
in any way represent their views or principles. Her organiza- 
tion is a bogus one. This bogus organization at Birmingham, 
owned and operated by Mrs. West, serves in a way the same 
purposes that Bob Taylor’s crippled mule did. 

One of the mule’s hind legs was broken. The farmer wanted 
to kill the mule, but Mose, a negro, said, “ Boss, don’t kill him.” 
The farmer said, “ But he is of no value; he is worthless.” 
The negro said, “ Boss, don’t you kill that mule; sell him to 
me; I will give you $2 for him.” The farmer laughed and 
said, “ Mose, what in the world do you want with a worthless, 
crippled mule?” Mose replied very solemnly, “ Boss, I am goin’ 
to tell you the truth; I want to mortgage him. I will give him 
in as a bay mule named Pete, 6 years old, and I am not going 
to say nothing about his broken leg.” All that Mose wanted 
was a mule—crippled mule, any kind of a mule—so he could 
mortgage him, and he was willing to use such a subterfuge and 
practice fraud and deception to obtain a little money. 

The bogus organization of women, headed by Mrs. West at 
Birmingham, is now being paraded about the country in the 
newspapers for the purpose of mortgaging it to the dangerous 
alien influences that are anxious to get me out of the Senate. 
Mose had to have some kind of a mule before he could execute 
a mortgage and obtain money. Mrs. West had to have some 
kind of an organization of women, even though it existed only 
in name, before she could get my political enemies, the un- 
American interests that I have mentioned, interested in her and 
in her political activities in Alabama. 

And, Mr. President, it appears that some sort of a mortgage 
has been executed already on this bogus organization; for I 
am informed that Mrs. West, the head of this so-called organiza- 
tion of women, has rented a suite of elegant rooms at the 
splendid Tutweiler Hotel, at Birmingham, at a cost of $250 to 
$3060 a month. The question naturally arises, Who is putting 
up the money for the swell rooms now being used by Mrs. 
West as she leads her imaginary organization in opposition to 
me for reelection? Who is furnishing Mrs. West funds with 
which to oppose me? How many women in Alabama are pro- 
posed to be delivered, and at what price per head? How much 
does Mrs. West get for her efforts to deliver the votes of white 
women of Alabama against me for reelection? And at what 
time and place is she to receive the papal blessing for her 
services to Rome? i 

Mr. President, I want the Recorp to show that I am furnish- 
ing a copy of that to all the United, International, Universal, 
and Associated Press machinery in the gallery; and I am going 
to watch the papers to-morrow, and I want you to watch their 
papers to-morrow, to see how much of a report they carry of 
my requested reply to Mrs. West. They gave full publicity to 
this bogus, ridiculous attack upon me which was wired in 
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here from Birmingham by the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil News Service. That is the service that this Catholic paper 
says it came from—date line, Birmingham, Ala. Now, I should 
like them to show that Senator Heriin charged that this first 
message that came out from Mrs. Mabel Jones West, of Bir- 
mingham, came from this National Catholic Welfare Council 
News Service and that he is strongly of the opinion that Mrs. 
Mabel Jones West is one of the agents and mouthpieces of the 
Roman Catholics in their fight against him in Alabama, and that 
he asserted that some cowardly candidate against him for the 
Senate, who has not the courage to come out in the open and 
show his face, is backing her up, and probably furnishing a 
little of the coin of the realm, and that Senator HeriLin chal- 
lenges him to come out in the open. Tell him to be a man 
and quit hiding behind the skirts of a frail little woman, 

I should like for the newspapers to say that for me; and I 
challenge him, whoever he is, to come out in the open and take 
the stand that a courageous man would ordinarily take under 
such conditions. 

Mr. President, in this connection I want to reply to a letter 
sent here a few days ago by Doctor Ryan, a Catholic priest, and 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I have quoted Doctor 
Ryan frequently on this floor, and this is the first time that he 
has ever challenged a statement of mine which purported to 
come from him. 

In the statement which he refers to, I was reading from an 
article from the Commonweal and the New York Christian 
Advocate, I believe, quoting Doctor Ryan on prohibition law 
enforcement. Doctor Ryan is the same man who is the author 
of the Roman Catholic book called State and Church. He is a 
professor of moral theology at the Catholic University of 
America. He is an appointee of the present Catholic king of 
the Vatican city. He is an appointee of the Catholic Pope, king 
of the Vatican city or Catholic kingdom. That is what it is. 
I was quoting him; and the Recorp, the notes of the official 
reporter, who was taking my speech at the time—a Catholic— 
shows that I read the words “ Volstead Act” into Doctor Ryan’s 
statement from which I was reading. I do not reeall doing 
that, but those words appear in my speech. Well, here is what 
Doctor Ryan says on the subject of law observance and enforce- 
ment: 


That the citizens are obliged to obey civil laws, even those that 
they do not like, is true in general, but not necessarily true in every 
case, 

Now, what do you think of a theologian in America, of a 
priest, taking that position in a free government—that the 
Catholic citizen, for that is what it means, may decide for him- 
self what law he will obey in the United States and what law 
he will violate? There is no escape from that interpretation; 
and then the Recorp quotes me as saying that he said in the 
Commonweal! article : 


Of course, these tyrannical provisions—Volstead law—never had a 
shadow of validity in morals. 


Inserting the words “ Volstead law” is the thing that gave 
Doctor Ryan the opportunity and excuse to write a letter to 
be read into the Recorp by a Roman Catholic Senator—that 


he had been misquoted in the Senate by me. He says, in his 
letter sent to Senator WatsH of Massachusetts, that he never 
used that expression. He says: 

The Senator quoted certain sentences of mine which appeared in 
an article in the Commonweal April 3; at the same time he attributed 
to me an assertion which I did not make. Neither in the Commonweal 
nor elsewhere have I ever said that the Volstead Act “never had a 
shadow of validity in morals.” 


That is his statement in the letter read here. Now I want to 
read you what he did say in the Ryan article that I have ob- 
tained, which appeared in the Commonweal. That article ap 
peared verbatim just as he sent it, so it is claimed. 

Now I will read from the article itself: 


What is the legal situation respecting these two enactments? 


He is talking about the Volstead Act and the eighteenth 
amendment. 
Then he says: 


Those provisions of the Volstead Act which forbid a person to manu- 
facture, transport, or possess liquor for his own use have been virtually 
repealed by the enforcement officers; rarely do they any longer prosecute 
for these offenses persons who are known to refrain from selling liquor 
to others, 


Now, listen to what Doctor Ryan said: 


Of course these tyrannical provisions never had a shadow of validity 
in morals, 
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Now, you notice the difference. 
him as saying: 

Of course, these tyrannical provisions—Volstead law—never had a 
shadow of validity in morals, 


And he splits hairs and says that he did not say that; but 
here is what his article says he said. I want to read it to 
you aguin in that connection: 

Those provisions of the Volstead Act which forbid a person to 
manufacture, transport, or possess liquor for his own use * * *. 
Of course these tyrannical provisions never had a shadow of validity 
in morals, 


If that is not inexcusable hair-splitting for a learned pro- 
fessor, I am no judge. 

What else could he mean? 
Says, up here: 


The Recorp has me quoting 


What was he talking about? He 


Is it not just possible that in a similar situation, disregard of the 
Volstead Act and the eighteenth amendment will be at least equally 
reasonable and equally free from moral blame? 


Will anybody say he was not talking about the Volstead Act 
there, and in his statements in the article referred to he 
mentions the Volstead Act and a part of its provisions. Then 
he says: 

Of ceurse these tyrannical provisions never had a shadow of validity 
in morals. 


Mr. President, that is all that Doctor Ryan, the Catholic 
priest, complains about me quoting him in the Senate. I 
quoted him as saying other things, but he says that the other 
things were not in the prohibition article which appeared in 
the Commonweal. I think he is correct about that, but I will 
tell you what they are in. They are in his book which I hold 
in my hand—<called State and Church—and this is the first time 
I have ever gotten hold of a copy of that book. It was not in- 
tended for Protestants and Jews. I have quoted from it ex- 
cerpts furnished in a speech made by Bishop Cannon when he 
addressed the people of this city at the Auditorium about two 
years ago. This book, called “The State and the Church,” is 
by Ryan and Millar, two Catholic priests, and this same Doctor 
Ryan is one of them. He said this in his book if he did not 


say it in his article in the Commonweal: 


Whether a particular act of the.state is contrary to the moral law— 


Now, listen to this astounding statement—to this un-American 
and dangerous statement— 


is a question which obviously must be decided by some other authority 
or tribunal than the state itself, since the state has no competence in 
the field of morals. 


That is in his book. He can not deny that. What is that 
book saying, Senators? The Supreme Court does not have a 
right to say what the law is and what the people shall obey. 
Some other authority has—and it is clear that he is talking 
about Roman Catholic authority within the confines of the 
hierarchy. He is defying and setting aside the lawful, the gov- 
ernmental, authorities of the United States for the ecclesiastical 
power of the Catholic Church in America. Can anybody deny 
that? I wonder how many of the newspapers represented in 
the press gallery are going to carry that point to their readers 
to-morrow. I look for them to say to-morrow that “ Senator 
Heriin made another tirade against the Catholic Church” and 
stop with that. They are afraid the Catholics will not like it if 
they say more. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] talked about how 
much afraid some of the newspapers were to speak the truth 
against the Power Trust. But that interest is no more powerful 
than this Roman Catholic trust that I am telling you about. 
You notice how carefully these newspaper boys refrain from 
printing anything that occurs in this body about the Roman 
Catholic group—how the truth is suppressed. 

It does look, in the name of the God, of common honesty 
and Americanism, as if they could tell what a Senator said 
without being responsible for it themselves, and let the people 
back home know what is going on here. I wonder if their 
papers back home have told them, “ You lay off of anything 
and everything that touches on Catholie activities. Do not 
put anything in that they object to. You know how they are. 
They will raise Cain about it,” and they are helping to sell 
their country to another Mussolini for a little papal patronage 
in the United States. 

God pity such a miserable counterfeit on the real American, 
I ask, in the language of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norgis], what are we coming to in the United States? At 
what price is our American liberty to be sold? Who, while 
these dangerous things are going on all around us, will stand 
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up on the side of the American flag? Who will oppose the 
Roman program to tear down the United States Constitution 
and the statute laws and wipe out of existence our American 
courts of justice, and decree that a Roman Catholic Church 
court shall tell American citizens of the Catholic faith in this 
country what laws they can obey and what laws they should 
not or can not obey? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I now want to bring to the 
attention of the Senate the kind of advice Doctor Ryan gives to 
Roman Catholics in America. Here is what he says in his book: 


In deciding whether the obnoxious law ought to be obeyed * * * 
the Catholic citizen may consult his priest or his bishop or the Pope. 


Just think of that, in this great, free land of America a 
citizen of the Catholic faith takes up a United States statute 
and reads it, maybe, and he says, “My conscience does not 
approve of that law; therefore I do not feel that I should obey 
it.” There you have it in a nutshell. And who is teaching 
that doctrine right here in the United States? Doctor Ryan, 
an appointee of the Pope of Rome, who sits here in the Capital 
City, who is the mouthpiece—and a learned and able mouth- 
piece he is—for the Roman hierarchy in the United States. 
Here in the face of the lawmaking body and of the President 
who approves the law and in the presence of the Supreme Court 
of the Nation Doctor Ryan tells Catholics in the United States 
that— 


In deciding whether the obnoxious law ought to be obeyed * * ® 
the Catholic citizen may consult his priest or his bishop or the Pope, 


Here are two separate and distinct groups of people, in the 
mind of Doctor Ryan, one living in segregation from the other, 
one governed by one set of rules, ecclesiastical rules, laid down 
by a Roman hierarchy, and the other by the Constitution and 
statutes of the United States, and this man, a Catholic priest, 
living in America, claiming to be an American citizen, advises 
Catholies, nobody but Catholics, “If you do not want to 
observe a law, go to the nearest Catholic priest, or go to your 
Catholic bishop, or go to see or write the Pope, and if the 
Pope, the priest, or the bishop tells you not to obey it you are 
under no obligation to obey it.” There is no other inference 
to be drawn from that language of Doctor Ryan, and that un- 
American and dangerous doctrine is in this book [indicating]. 
I challenge him to deny that. 

I will mention a strange thing about this book. There is only 
one copy of it in the Library of Congress, I am told. Senators, 
if you knew how many books which contain doctrines objection- 
able or hurtful to the Catholic program are stolen from that 
Library, it would astound you. I got a book over there which had 
in it the story of Roosevelt’s visit to Italy, and I asked my boy 
to read it and mark certain parts of it, and he found that those 

ges had been torn out. They get books which contain doc- 
trine which they do not want Protestants and people generally 
to see. They get them out of the Library, out of all libraries. 

When Doctor Ryan made his denial the other day about what 
he had said on prohibition and the eighteenth amendment, I 
sent over to the Library to get a copy of the book he wrote, The 
State and the Church, and I was told it was out and could not 
be had. I said, “I want it. If you can not get it I will have to 
buy a copy.” They sent out to the Public Library of the city 
and got this for me. I said, “ Where is the other one?” I 
learned in my trailing around that a Tammany Congressman 
had it, and that he carried it to New York, and there was not 
one in the Library which a Protestant or a Jew could get in 
order to find out what was within its lids. 

Mr. President, listen to another startling statement from 
Doctor Ryan: 


If a moral decision of the church which is adverse to a government 
or a law is accepted by a sufficiently large section of the citizens— 


That is, referring, of course, to the Catholics— 
the state will find itself in difficulty. 


What does that mean? In the name of God, what does that 
startling statement mean? If the Catholics decree that a law 
passed by the American Congress is not binding on Catholics; 
if they decide not to obey the eighteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, then Doctor Ryan says in effect 
that if there are enough Roman Catholics in the country to defy 
the Governnrent and refuse to obey its laws and its Constitution 
such a course would be followed if a Catholic priest, a Catholic 
bishop, or the Catholic king should advise it. Senators, is not 
that enough to convince any intelligent, loyal American that 
there is danger in such doctrine? Senators, there you have 
serious conflict in authority right here in the United States. 
The doctrine of the Roman government is opposing and chal- 
lenging the doctrine of the American Government. 
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I now want to read from Doctor Ryan’s book, so that there 
can be no excuse to confuse it with some article in the Common- 
wealth or the New York Christian Advocate. Doctor Ryan says, 
quoting Priest Pohle: 


If religious freedom has been accepted and sworn to as a fundamental 
Jaw in a constitution, the obligation to show this tolerance is binding 
in conscience. 


Listen: 


The principle of tolerance * * * can not be disregarded even 
by Catholic states without violation of oaths and loyalty, and with- 
out violent internal convulsions, 


There is the admission that Catholic authorities would cease 
to be tolerant and would demand that the Catholic religion be 
set up to the exclusion of all others and establish the Catholic 
State if they did not fear “ violent internal convulsions.” 

Now, listen to how this able Catholic writer, Doctor Ryan, 
tells Catholics in the United States how to get around “ violat- 
ing oaths and loyalty.” He lays out a program in the United 
States, and says: 


But constitutions can be changed, and non-Catholic sects may de- 
cline to such a point that the political proscription of them may become 
feasible and expedient. What protection would they then have against 
a Catholic state? The latter— 


Meaning Roman Catholics— 


could logically telerate only such religious activities as were confined to 
the members of the dissenting group. 


Which means all denominations not Catholics—Jews and 
gentiles, 


It could not permit them to carry on general propaganda nor accord 
their organization certain privileges that had formerly been extended to 
all religious corporations, for example, exemption from taxation. 


Senators, does not that astound you? That is in this Roman 
Catholic book called “The State and the Church,” by Ryan 
and Millar. I am reading now from one of the chapters of 
Rey. John A. Ryan, D. D., an appointee of the Roman Catholic 
Pope and king. 

What would we have done 20 or 40 years ago if somebody had 
written a book like that in the United States? Congress would 


have denounced it, the President would have issued a proclama- 


tion against it. It strikes at the very vitals of free institutions 
in America, and only a few of us dare to assail it, to call it to 
the attention of the Nation, to criticize it, and condemn it. 

That is not all he said. I have been reading from page 38. 
Now, on the next page he said: 


Therefore we shall continue to profess the true principles of the rela- 
tions between church and state, confident that the great majority of 
our fellow citizens will be sufficiently honorable to respect our devo- 
tion to truth, and sufficiently realistic to see that the danger of re- 
ligious intolerance toward non-Catholics in the United States is so 
improbable and so far in the future that it should not occupy their 
time or attention. 


What do you think of that, Senators? “Do not be alarmed,” 
they say in effect, ‘‘ what we are going to do to overthrow Ameri- 
can institutions will not be to-day nor to-morrow, and maybe 
not the next day, but we stand for the union of church and 
state and the whole Catholic program.” ‘There it is; there is 
no other inference to be drawn. They say, “ We trust to you 
to ‘believe in our devotion to truth.” What truth? That the 
union of church and state is right and the separation of church 
and state is wrong. There is no other conclusion to be reached. 
That we let them continue to advocate it in the United States 
because there is no immediate danger of intolerance and no im- 
mediate danger of setting up the Catholic state and proscribing 
other denominations, where nobody except those already mem- 
bers of the Protestant and Jewish churches can worship, and 
when those who are already members die, Protestant and Jewish 
churches die out in the United States. No church but the 
Roman Church can then ask people to join. No church 
property except Roman Catholic Church property will then be 
exempt from taxation, because the Catholic state has decreed 
that they are not churches, that there is only one church—the 
Catholic Church—and that the State shall support that church, 
and the American people will then be taxed to keep it up, and 
as in all the bloody annals of its past armies will be marshaled 
to defend and protect it, and the other churches in the United 
States, after the Catholic state is set up, will be doomed if this 
Roman program of the Catholics is carried out as outlined by 
Doctor Ryan. 

Senators, you are going to be shaken out of your seats one 
of these days when the people of this Nation rise up and ask 
‘you what you were doing when these things were transpiring 
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before your eyes right here at the Capital. Catholic papers 
boast of their power to put their program “over.” They rejoice 
that they are having their way. I have here another article by 
this same Doctor Ryan in a magazine, Current History, in 
which he undertakes to reply to Doctor Fountain, an able and 
brilliant Baptist preacher of New York. This is what he said 
in reply to Doctor Fountain right at the end of his article in 
reply : 

Because Pope Leo has said that it is the duty of all Catholics to 
endeavor to bring back all civil society to the pattern and form of 
Christianity which is found in the Catholic Church. But this “ pat- 
tern and form” implies the union of church and state in ail civil 
society, including, necessarily, the United States. In other words, 
Catholics are not bound explicitly and “now” to seek a union of 
church and state in this country, but they are committed to “that 
program implicitly,” inasmuch as they are obliged to try to “ make 
America Catholic” in the indefinite future. 


There it is, all laid out in the Catholic literature of the 
country, in the magazine called “ Current History,” page 784. 

Mr. President, an able Senator who graced this Hall for a 
brief time, a brilliant orator and author, Tom Watson, of Geor- 
gia, a student of this subject all his life, asked the question in 
the little pamphlet I have in my hand, Rome’s Law or Ours— 
Which? Then he asked the American people: 


Are you willing to spend a few minutes sizing up a terribly danger- 
ous situation and getting your bearings as an American citizen? 


That is the question he asks in this little pamphlet, which I 
have not time now to read. 

Mr. President, last June I was a member of a special com- 
mittee of the Senate, of which the junior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Date] was chairman, and the other members of which 
were the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHArr], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Georce], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Pine]. It was a committee appointed under a resolution 
introduced by me to investigate the civil service. President 
Deming, of the Civil Service Commission, was testifying before 
the committee. We were discussing the sending out of notices 
to the people of the United States when examinations were to 
be held for Government positions. 

I complained that the notices were not being sent generally 
enough into the various States; that they ought to be sent into 
every nook and corner sO men and women in every State would 
be apprised of the fact that the Government had positions to 
fill and was giving notice of the time and place when the ex- 
aminations would be held. I asked him some questions as to 
this detail work, and he said he was not as well posted on 
that as some man under him, so a Mr. Morgan came forward 
and testified. 

I asked Mr. Morgan to whom he sent the notices that exami- 
nations were going to be held for the various Government posi- 
tions. He said, ‘To the Knights of Columbus, to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and various educational groups.” 
I asked him if he sent any to the Masonic fraternity, and he 
said no. I asked him if he sent any to the Junior Order of 
American Mechanics, and he said no. I asked him if he sent 
any to the Klan people or the Woodmen of the World or the 
Odd Fellows and several others I named, and he said no. I 
said, “ Why do you not send to them?” He said, “They did 
not ask for them.” I said, “If you are going to send notices 
of these examinations for positions in the Government to any 
fraternal order, you ought to send to all of them.” He changed 
his testimony after that, and I want to read how it appears 
now since he changed it, and Senators can see for themselves 
that it was seriously tampered with. 


Senator Heriin. I notice you said that you sent these notices to the 
Knights of Columbus. Did you send any to the Masonic fraternity? 
Mr. MorGan. Yes; if they asked for them. 


I can establish by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] that he answered 
“no,” that he did not send any to Masons, but the printed testi- 
mony shows that he answered “ yes.” Those two Senators were 
present and we talked about it afterwards. 

His statement in the hearings now has him saying: 


We send to the Knights of Columbus, to the Masonic order, to the 
Young Men’s Hebrew organization, and kindred organizations, if they 
ask for it. 


He did not say that at the time, but put it in afterwards when 
I exposed the favoritism being shown to Catholics. 

Senator Hurtin. The Knights of Columbus is a fraternal organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Moraan. Well, it is more than that. 
welfare association, 


It is in the nature of a 
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Senator IInrim. Well, it is a fraternity? 
Mr. MorGan. Yes; in that sense I think it is. 
Senator HrFritin. Why do you not send it to the Masons? 


Senators will see my question. Why would I ask him that 
question if he had already said he sent it to them? He has 
completely changed his statement, but even with that it shows 
he told a falsehood in the light of the questions I propounded. 

Senator HEFLIN, Why do you not send it to the Masons and to the 
Odd Fellows and to the Klansmen and to the Junior Order of Ameri- 
can Mechanics and to the Woodmen of the World? 

Mr. Morcan. We do not think it is necessary, Senator. 


Did you ever see a man mess himself up so in testimony after 
saying above that he had sent it? 

We think we get enough publicity by sending to those to whom we 
send. 


And 
M. 


who were they? The Knights of Columbus and the 
Cc. A., and some educational groups about the country. 


Senator Heri. If you send it to one of those organizations, you 
should send it to all of them, 


Y. 


I wanted to be absolutely fair. 


Mr. MoreGan. The idea is not to send it to the Knights of Columbus 
because they are Catholics, but it has educational classes and “ maintains 
employment lists.” I do not think these others do. 

Senator HEFLIN. You can find out if they do. 

Mr. MorGan. It is not because they are Catholics that we send it to 
them. It is because they are a welfare organization. 

Senator Heriinx, You should send it to all. You should send it to 
the Hebrew organizations and to the Protestants if you send it to the 
Catholics, and you should send it to the Odd Fellows and to the Masonic 
order and to the other fraternal organizations. I am not trying to keep 
you from sending it to one. I am suggesting that you send it to all 
instead of to just one. 


Mr. President, that discloses a very delicate and dangerous 
situation that we have here at the Capitol just now. I want to 
repeat what I have said here before, that when Villa, the villain 
from Mexico, half Italian and half Mexican Roman Catholic, 
testified before the Senate committee I heard his testimony. 
They said, “To whom did you teil the clerks in the Government 
of Mexico you wanted these papers for?” concerning the Senator 


from Idaho {Mr. Boran] and myself and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo.ierre] and the Senator from Nebraska 


[Mr. Norris]. 
Diaz.” 

When his testimony was finally printed in pamphlet form, 
that statement had been deleted; it was not there and it is not 
there to-day. You can not get anything into the printed record 
even here at the Capitol, that will disclose something that they 
do not want disclosed about Roman Catholics. It is a terrible 
and a very dangerous condition that we have at the Capital of 
the Nation. Now, let us see what the result is of this special- 
favor work that has been done in favor of Catholics when 
positions are to be had in the Government service. First, the 
Knights of Columbus head the list for notices to be sent out 
by the civil service, according to Mr. Morgan. When I asked 
him to whom they went, the first dash out of the box he said, 
“To the Knights of Columbus, to the Young Men's Christian 
Association, and to educational groups,’ and he stopped there. 
When I asked about what other fraternal orders, he admitted 
he did not send any notices to them, and then changed his 
testimony and said that he did, and when, later, he had to 
answer my questions, when I asked “Why do you not send 
them to the Masons and to the others?” he said, “ Because they 
did not ask for them.” He has contradicted himself and made 
himself out a falsifier. 

Let me give you some of the practical results of this special- 
favor system in behalf of the Knights of Columbus. This ought 
to open your eyes. Let me read the letter addressed to me: 

My Dear Senarorn: I am inclosing copy of the Index published by the 
Prohibition League of Williamsport, Pa. I do not know of anyone 
better prepared to handle the question than yourself. If it is true, how 
did they all get in? 


He said, ‘I told them I wanted them for Bishop 


Here is a statement headed “ Is it true?”: 

A letter just received at State headquarters from an old veteran 
prohibitionist makes the following statement: 

“The Herald of Holiness publishes this statement: 

“*In the Department of State at Washington 61 per cent of the 
employees are Catholics.’ ” 


I wish the special representatives of the Associated Press and 
all other news services in the press gallery would get busy with 
their pens now. They ought to have this to-morrow in every 
paper, every bit of it. Here is the statenrent; 
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In the Department of State at Washington 61 per cent of the 
employees are Catholics. In the Treasury Department, in which the 
work of prohibition enforcement is lodged, 70 per cent of the employees 
are Catholics. In the War Department 53 per cent of the civilian and 
70 per cent of the Army employees are Catholics. In the Department 
of Justice 73 per cent are Catholics; in Insular Affairs, 89 per cent; 
in the Indian Affairs, under the Department of the Interior, 95 per 
cent; in the Education Bureau, 60 per cent; and on the Alaskan Rail- 
road, 100 per cent are Catholics. 


Roman Catholics have only 18 per cent of our population, 
Is it not suggestive and sinister that they hold 75 per cent of 
our offices? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I inquire from what 
the Senator is reading? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am reading from the Index, It is quoting 
the Herald of Holiness, of Williamsport, Pa, 

Mr. President, because I have seen the dangers of the political 
activities of certain Roman Catholics in the United States and 
have brought them to the attention of the Senate and the 
country, the people who read the Recorp and who come on 
tours to the Capitol and sit in the galleries know of the fight 
I am making, and they send me information of every kind on 
the subject. I am told about Roman interference with Ameri- 
ean citizens’ rights in every nook and corner of the country. 
There is a distinct Roman program in the United States to make 
America a province of the Pope. I do not think that all of the 
Roman Catholics know about it, but the priests know about it 
and the hierarchy knows all about it and approves it. There 
is a Roman program to capture this Government. It may not 
be in my lifetime or yours, but their program, just as certain as 
there is a God in heaven, is to make this Nation Catholic and 
to control it, with its vast resources, its mighty riches, for 
Roman Catholicism. That is the purpose and the program of 
the Pope of Rome. Doctor MacDanicl, the great president of 
the Southern Baptist Convention in 1926, was right when he 
said, “Of all the countries on earth that the Pope of Rome 
wants to possess, he wants most the United States of America.” 

Mr. President, that is literally true. I made a speech up at 
a place in Pennsylvania last year. Driving through the city 
where I spoke with a friend in an automobile, he said: “ Look 
at those show windows. Do you see those big pictures of 
yourself?” I said, “ Yes.” He said: “ You see a lot of store 
windows where you do not see the picture. They all had them 
at first, and a Roman Catholic priest walked down the street 
and told all the merchants that if they did not take your pic- 
ture out of their windows he would call a boycott against their 
stores.” And this friend of mine suid: “About half of them 
took your picture out, but the others were Americans and mas- 
ters of their own business and would put what they pleased in 
their show windows.” I said: “Gold bless them. They showed 
the real American spirit.” 

I was relating that incident to a distinguished, able, and 
eloquent Presbyterian preacher of Pennsylvania. He said: 
“Let me tell you of an incident that will do your heart good. 
In a big city up here a splendid Protestant merchant, eyery 
inch a man, a courageous, fine fellow, had a big store with 
105 girl clerks working for him. He had a fine bay window on 
the corner, running around a western street and a southern 
street, by far the finest bay window in the city. They had a 
school fight on. The public school system was the issue. Prot- 
estants and Jews were fighting for it and the Catholics were 
opposing it. 

“A lady neighbor to this merchant and his wife asked him if 
they could put a school exhibit in that show window for 
advertising purposes to help them in their campaign for the 
public school, and he said they could. They went in there and 
pulled the curtains down and arranged a fine display of the 
little red schoolhouse on the greensward, with little figures of 
boys and girls with books under their arms and Old Glory 
flying over the top of the school building. It was an imposing 
sight, and when they finished it and raised the curtains it 
attracted great attention, and the people flocked there and 
stopped by the hundreds to get a view of the magnificent public- 
school display. They stood there, great throngs of people, get- 
ting a view of this magnificent school display. While they were 
admiring it, and some of them going in and congratulating the 
owner of the store, the merchant, for letting them put it there 
in the window, a great, big, bull-necked priest, with his collar 
turned around, walked in and asked, ‘What do you mean by 
having that little red schoolhouse display in your show window 
out there?’ ‘Why,’ the merchant said, ‘this is a public- 
school display ; my neighbors asked me to let them put it there; 
I am in sympathy with their program and I told them to put it 
in.’ The priest said, ‘I will give you an hour to get it out, 
The merchant rejoined, ‘You will give me what?’ The priest 
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said, ‘I will give you an hour to get it out of that window.’ 
The merchant said, ‘You are beside yourself; come in and sit 
down.’ 

“He set the priest down in his office; he touched a button, 
and in a little while the manager came in. He said to the 
priest, ‘Excuse me a minute,’ and stepped outside. He said 
to the manager, ‘Go up on the various floors and tell the girls to 
get rid of the customers they have, and you have all the girls 
down here in 20 minutes on this floor; then I will come out and 
have something to say.’ 

“ So the messenger hurried away, and in a little while the girls 
came trooping down. There they stood, 105 of them. The 
priest had been delivering himself in angry fashion to the 
merchant, telling him what a power he had in the way of a 
boycott, stating that he would declare a boycott against his 
store and that no Catholic would purchase goods if he did not 
take that red schoolhouse out of his window. When the mes- 
senger came and said to the merchant, ‘ The girls are out here,’ 
the merchant said to the priest, ‘Come with me.’ They walked 
out, and there stood all the girls. 

“The merchant said, ‘Girls, have I ever mistreated any of 
you?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘Have I paid you good wages?’ ‘ You cer- 
tainly have.” ‘Have you been satisfied with your work? 
‘Yes.’ ‘Have I ever asked you what your religion was; 
whether you were Cathoiics, Protestants, or Jews?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Well, I want all of you Catholic girls to step over there on one 
side and the Protestant and Jewish girls to get over here on the 
other.’ They separated, ‘ Now,’ he said, ‘I regret to take the 
action I am about to take, but this man’—referring to the 
Roman Catholic priest— has insulted me; he has come into 
my place of business and has spoken to me like I was a dog; he 
has told me he would give me an hour to take the school dis- 
play for the public-school system out of the show window of 
my store, and that if I did not do it, he would order a boycott 
against my business, and that no Catholic would buy my goods; 
he has forced the issue; I accept his challenge.’ Then turning 
to his store manager, he said, ‘Pay these Catholic girls their 
wages. Girls, I am sorry for this; but I am a Protestant Amer- 
ican and I am going to fight this out with this Roman. Catholic 
priest. Now you may go.’ And they want out. Fifty of those 
girls were Roman Catholics and 55 Protestants and Jews. The 
merchant had neyer asked who they were or what church they 
attended, but the Catholic priest forced the issue and he found 
the kind of an American that is going to save this country from 
Roman Catholic rule.” All praise to such an American! 

Mr. President, such things as that are going on all over this 
country. It would surprise you, the number of people, men 
and women, coming in from various States who come down 
from these galleries and call me out into the reception room to 
tell me that I am right and to tell me of their experiences back 
in the States because they dared to stand for an American 
principle, such as the public school or for Protestantism, or for 
whatever the American issue happened to be. They were denied 
the right in their community to take a stand for what they 
think is right as Americans, as they allow the Catholics to do. 
The Protestant does not object to the Catholic taking his stand 
on religion, but the Catholic is not satisfied with that; he wants 
to break up and destroy the Protestant and Jewish religions in the 
United States. The Catholic wants political power through the 
church. It is political power that he is after. The other groups 
of our people want to build up their churches, of course, but it is 
for a different purpose altogether, and there is a different motive 
back of it. The Protestant denominations like to see their num- 
bers grow and their power increase along certain lines, but they 
stop with that. They have no designs on the Government; they 
want it to prosper and continue; they have no desire to interfere 
with the Catholic religion; they would not deny the Catholic 
the right to worship as he chooses, if they could, but you can not 
say that that is the attitude of the Roman Catholic in authority. 

The Roman Catholic priests and hierarchy in the United 
States want power for several purposes ; they want to swell their 
numbers mainly for political purposes and power; they want 
power enough to take charge of the Government; they want 
power enough when they do take charge of the Government to 
put every other religious denomination out of business. They 
have done that the world over wherever they have had the power 
to do it. I charge that that is their program in the United 
States. I charge that they have done it wherever they have 
had power all over the world. I challenge any Senator in this 
body to deny it. I pause for answer from any Senator. You 
do not answer because it can not be denied. 

Go read the bloody story of Mexico, where priests have held 
up poor Mexican peons and extracted their last coin to get 
money from them to have the priest go out and bless a piece of 
land so that it will make a crop. On the fertile soil of Mexico, 
one of the richest countries in the world, the little Catholic 
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owner of 4 acres of ground had to get a Catholic priest to come 
out and raise his hands and bless the ground before it will pro- 
duce and make a crop at all. My God, such stuff! Think of it! 
No wonder Mexico has arisen to shake off the shackles of Roman 
ignorance and Roman slavery. The masses have been priest 
ridden and robbed year after year. Calles led them into the 
light by the aid of the brave Obregon, who was murdered a little 
while back, assassinated in cold blood. When they executed the 
fiend who had murdered him a Catholic priest stepped up and 
dipped his handkerchief in his blood as a sacred memento of 
the occasion. Does not this shocking and sickening incident 
make normal Americans stop and think? 

That is what they have done all along where they have had 
power. They want to put you out of business if you differ with 
Rome. What are they doing now? They are using every 
Roman Catholic paper in the Nation to fight me. Well, I do 
not care. Why? Because I have exposed their dangerous 
activities. I expect them to fight me. They can fight me all 
they please, but I will continue while God gives me strength to 
tell the truth about their dangerous un-American activities. 
Because of my stand in behalf of my country against Roman 
Catholie domination in the United States I am threatened with 
defeat for reelection to the Senate. I do not fear the candidate 
that the Roman Catholics will put out against me. I do not 
care who he is. I expect to be and I will be elected. But I 
want to say this: If I knew that my course here in behalf of 
my country would defeat me, that I would be driven from the 
Senate and defeated by that power, I would fight here so long 
as I was able to fight to preserve this great American Govern- 
ment. I swore when I entered this Chamber as a Senator from 
Alabama that I would defend the country against all enemies, 
both foreign and domestic, and so help me God I will keep that 
oath. 

Mr. President, the American people are entitied to know 
what is said by Senators on national questions here. I am 
saying things here to-day about the persistent and danger- 
ous activities of certain Roman Catholics in the United States 
that no Senator wiil attempt to dispute. Why is it, then, 


that the newspapers whose representatives sit in the Senate 
press gallery will not give the truths that I am uttering here to 
the people out in the great States of this Union? 

I have called to your attention to-day some of the dangerous 
doctrines—doctrines filled with poison for our free institutions— 


that are being taught to more than 18,000,000 Roman Catholies 
in the United States. No wide-awake American doubts for a 
moment now that the Roman Catholic program is to make 
America Catholic. They are boldly advising a course for Catho- 
lics in America that means danger for our American institutions. 
I have read to you these dangerous doctrines in Doctor Ryan’s 
book. Here it is. But somehow the great associations of the 
American press right here at the Capitol will not carry these 
truths to the people whose Government this is. How long will 
the people in the States submit to such a miserable and cowardly 
course on the part of the American press? Are the people of 
this great Protestant nation to have Roman Catholics to tell 
them what they shall or shall not read in the newspapers? 
Will the patriotic men and women of America tamely submit to 
the domination and control of the national press at the Capitol 
by the representatives of the Catholic king? 

I am glad, Mr. President, that there is a daily journal at the 
seat of Government—the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp—which carries 
the truth about what is said here—40,000 copies of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp go out into the States every day. People 
are reading it. I have had them write me that they read it and 
handed it around until they had worn it out, and then they have 
reprints made of portions of it and circulate them in the com- 
munity in order to get the truth to the people. Why? Because 
the press represented here at Washington will not give it to 
them. The Christ of God said, “ Know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free,” but the Roman Catholic machine in the 
United States is trying to suppress the truth. 

The Senator from Nebraska told us yesterday how the Power 
Trust was crowding in upon the free press and getting a 
strangle hold upon its throat. With the Power Trust holding 
them on the one hand and the Roman Catholic political machine 
holding them on the other, it is going to be difficult for some of 
these little squirrel heads in the press gallery to ever again 
express an opinion of their own. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, it is a serious situation that confronts us. I 
received a copy of a letter from a gentleman up in Massachu- 
setts—I thought I had the letter here, but I have read it to so 
many friends I almost know it by heart. It was a copy of a let- 
ter to the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Guterr}. It 
was from one of his own constituents, and the writer told him 
he had supported him and believed in him for a long time but 
that he was through with him now; that his vote against my 
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resolution to condemn the Roman mob at Brockton had finished 
the job with him. He said: “ We elected you to the Senate 
without the aid of the Roman Catholics; a few of them voted 
for you, but you could have been elected without them; but now 
you have truckled to them; you have bowed the knee and we are 
through with you. You will never go back to the Senate from 
Massachusetts. I can not support you any longer, and others 
here feel as I do. That is the letter which he sent. 

Here is a copy of the Worcester Telegram. It tells about 
something that occurred up there at Brockton since I spoke 
there. It will be remembered that a member of the Brockton 
council suggested two weeks after I had spoken there that he 
was going to have Senator Herrin arrested because he had 
delivered an address there without a permit. Nobody ever 
mentioned a permit to me. I had been there and spoken twice; 
and this councilman—poor, ignorant, Roman agent—did not 
discover until two weeks after that I had spoken without a 
permit. Now, you know about what kind of a man the Roman 
Catholics were using in their efforts to annoy an American 
Senator who is exposing their un-American activities. But this 
Catholic agent suggested that he was going to have me arrested, 
and these little squirrel heads up there grabbed it. [Laughter.] 
They took it and gnawed on it just like one of these sharp- 
toothed squirrels on the Capitol Grounds would gnaw on a 
luscious English walnut. Oh, they made the shavings fly, and 
they asked me over the phone: 

“Ts Senator Hrerirn there?” 

* Ten.” 

“Ts this Senator HEeriin?” 

“es,” 

“Senator, what have you to say about this member of the 
council in Brockton that is going to have you arrested?” 

I said, “ Have whom arrested?” 

“Going to have you arrested.” 

“For what?” 

“For speaking up there without a permit.” 

I said, “I never heard of such a thing. 
Jesuit joke.” 

Well, they played it up; they had big headlines, some of them 
with letters an inch high: 


Senator HEFLIN will be arrested. Brockton council seeks to have him 
arrested. 


That is another 


Brockton council! Think of that! That was done to mis- 
lead the public, as though the Brockton council were against 
me and with the Roman mob; and then the truth came out. 
The council was called together at this man’s request to have 
Senator HeFrttin arrested, to get a lot of publicity hurtful to me, 
because I was daring to warn my people against Catholic efforts 
to destroy free government in America and set up the rule of 
the Catholic Pope. 

Now, here is what the papers said happened, and then I want 
to ask you how many of you have seen any big headlines about 
this notice that was favorable to me. 

This is how it reads: 


Brockton council blocks order for arrest of HEFLIN. 


Look how big the headlines are. Some of these squirrel heads 
can see them from the gallery. [Laughter.] 


Action refused on probe bill. Coleman sought inquiry to determine 
if solon had permit. Measure is tabled. Vote 20 to 1 against order 
without giving hearing. Brockton, May 6. Associated Press. 


There must be something wrong about that [laughter] if the 
Associated Press carried it in that form. It is favorable to me. 
I read: 


An order asking that the city marshal investigate to determine 
whether Senator J. THomMas Hertin, of Alabama, broke the Sunday 
laws of the State at the time of his speech here, March 17, was tabled 
by the common council here to-night. The vote was 20 to 1, with 
Councilman Howard A. Coleman, sponsor of the order, opposing, 


Senators, the Catholic régime will give that fellow a trip to 
Rome right soon; you mark my words. Oh, yes, and they will 
let him kiss the Pope’s ring and the Pope’s toe. [Laughter] 
Oh, they will pronounce a blessing on him, and do these gira- 
tions of uppercut, undercut, and crosscut works over him and 
then the simp will think that he is ready for glory. 

But let me finish reading this newspaper story. 


The order provided that should the investigation show that the Sen- 
ator spoke here without a permit application for a warrant for HEeriin’s 
arrest should be made. 

When the order was presented for action, Councilman Walter A, Hall 
moved that it be tabled, and the motion was seconded by several of his 
colleagues. 
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man had an opportunity to explain his reasons for introducing the 
order. This was refused. 

When he filed the order earlier in the day, Coleman charged that 
HEFLIN addressed a public gathering without having first obtained a 
permit. 


Mr. President, that shows you what a glorious situation the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GrLerr] is going into when 
he runs for reelection next year. The people of Brockton, this 
great city, the greatest shoe-manufacturing city in the world, 
were so indignant at the imposition put upon a United States 
Senator, their guest, and at the effort of Roman Catholics to 
destroy free speech and peaceful assembly, and so hurt and sore 
at the votes of both of the Senators from Massachusetts, that 
the council slapped this man in the face, and would not even 
let him explain what he was trying to do when he suggested 
that I be arrested. They voted him down. They took my side, 
the American side. 

You never saw a line about that in any of these newspaper 
reports that go out from here. They had the facts. They 
knew what the Brockton council had done. I called the atten- 
tion of some of them to it; but, oh, no! But they spread that 
other report about having me arrested all over the land: 

Herrin is going to be arrested, 
arrest— 


The council at Brockton seeks his 


Such false and misleading stories as that were sent out. 

Printing a falsehood as black as midnight to make it appear 
that the people of Brockton, through their city council, were 
not in sympathy with me on my demand for the protection of 
the right of free speech and peaceful assembly. But when the 
matter was put up to the council they showed how they stood. 
They voted down this proposition without even giving this 
Roman agent an opportunity to air his views. 

Mr. President, that gives you an idea of what is going on in 
America. I have told you before that I have been to various 
places to speak, and in every one of them, without exception, 
Roman Catholic priests and some Knights of Columbus have in- 
terfered to keep the people from having a hall for us to speak 
in. When I carried to the people the cause of the American 
boys who were to be slaughtered in a war in Mexico, fighting 
to restore that Government to the Pope of Rome—when I led 
that crusade in the Senate and in America—everywhere I went 
I found the priests and the Knights of Columbus telling them 
they ought not to permit me to speak in the town on that sub- 
ject; and the very night before, or the week before, some 
Knight of Columbus had been there and presented the Catholic 
side of it. They wanted to stop an American and tell the 
people that they ought to suppress free speech; they ought to 
insult him and send him back and not permit him to give his 
views and tell the fathers and mothers whose boys were to be 
killed in that war just what was about to happen at the 
Capital. 

I showed that Mr. BoyLan, a Roman Catholic Tammany Con- 
gressman, one of Alfred Smith’s brethren, had introduced in 
the House a resolution demanding intervention—that is what 
it meant—demanding that we sever diplomatic relations with 
Mexico at once, the first step toward war. No one in the House 
opened his mouth about it. Finally I exposed it and told of 
the machinery that was in operation here, and that they had 
had one hearing, a one-sided hearing, a Catholic hearing, where 
nobody but Catholics were heard, before a committee in the 
House, urging the passage of that resolution, when Protestants 
and Jews were never given an opportunity to be heard, no hear- 
ing was ever had for them, and the hearings were locked up 
and never printed at all, never brought to the attention of the 
public until I got them out and read them in the Senate, and 
showed what the Roman Catholic purpose was. When these 
Catholic papers had said that Senator Herrin was attacking 
the Catholic Church, and that he had injected the religious 
issue, I read to you here the testimony of Catholics before the 
House committee, and it ran like this: 


We protest against the persecution of Catholics in Mexico and the 
efforts to destroy the Catholic Church in Mexico, and we favor the 
passage of the Boylan resolution. 


They wanted war. That is what they wanted to do with the 
passage of the resolution, and that is what they wanted to do 
with American boys and our flag, to serve the Catholic cause 
in Mexico. 

Did you want your boys to die in a Catholic war? I fought 
to preserve the lives of our boys. I thought of their fathers 
and mothers at home. I thought of the ridiculous proposition 
of calling out an American army, at the instance of the Roman 
Catholic Knights of Columbus, to go across the border line to 
I opposed it, and I have 
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received more than 10,000 letters from people all over the 
Nation, thanking me for the service that I rendered. But what 
have I done? In serving my country, I have incurred the dis- 
pleasure, hostility, and bitter hatred of the Roman Catholic 
group. I have aroused the mean indignation of Catholic 
priests. I have brought down upon my head the criticism of 
the Roman Catholic National Welfare Council, that sits here 
and watches day by day, that keeps here its lobby front Rome, 
that sends its articles down to Birmingham and has them 
appear as if they originated there, attacking me. 

I exposed these things, and I am telling you what is going 
on in the Government service here at Washington. Protestants 
are being weeded out of the service, and Catholics are getting 
their places. Jews are being weeded out, and Catholics are 
getting their places. Catholics are being constantly put into 
the key positions of this Government. It would astound you 
and alarm you if you knew how much that was being done. 
All over this city of Washington, in every department of the 
Government, they are honeycombed with Catholics. Nothing 
transpires that they do not know about. Men high in authority 
do not seem to realize just what is transpiring all around them. 
I am informed that President Hoover has the same group in 
charge of the telephones at the White House that Joe Tumulty 
planted there in Woodrow Wilson’s day. I called up the White 
House a few weeks ago and one of them answered. I recog- 
nized his voice. I said, “I want to make an appointment to 
see the President.” He said, “ What do you want to see him 
about?*” What do you think of that, Senators? I recognized 
the voice that I had heard in other days. Why the President 
still keeps them there I do not know. He may not know about 
it. I am telling him. Think of a Roman Catholic telephone 
clerk asking a United States Senator what he wants to see the 
President about! Are these the people that surround the Presi- 
dent, and stand between the Protestants and the Jews of this 
Nation and the President? Can no message get through to the 
President unless they know just what it is? The country is 
entitled to know what is going on here at the Capital. I know 
I am talking very plainly, but that sort of talk is necessary, 
and that sort of talk is reaching the people of this Nation. Why 
should it not reach them? This is their Government. They 
have a right to know the truth. I repeat, Christ Himself said: 


Know the truth, and the truth shall make you free, 
And old Dante, the brilliant bard of Italy, said: 
Give light, and the people will find their own way. 


I am trying to give the light. I have told you what is in 
this list of Catholic employees of the Government—19,000,000 
Catholics out of 120,000,000 of people in the United States, and 
Catholics hold 75 per cent of the offices of the Federal Govern- 
ment! It would startle you to know what a large per cent of 
the chaplains they have in the Navy who are insisting upon 
and succeeding in flying the Roman cross above the American 
flag. A majority of you voted to continue it there. 

I wish you could read some of the letters I have received, and 
see how complimentary they are to you. But the thing they are 
writing about most now is—and I am getting their letters all 
the time—is this: “ Send me a list of those who voted against 
your Brockton resolution” to preserve the American citizen’s 
right of free speech and peaceful assembly. I am sending it to 
them with a copy of the resolution, and it is a nice document. 
You voted against this: 

Whereas it is the duty of the Senate at all times to stand firm in its 
support and protection of the American citizen’s right of free speech 
and peaceful assembly. 


And you voted that you would not do that. That you would 
not do anything to preserve the American citizen’s right of free 
speech and peaceful assembly and every Catholic priest and nun 
in the gallery smiled their approval down upon you. Then you 
voted not to condemn those who were guilty of that mob vio- 
lence at Brockton who disturbed free speech and peaceful assem- 
bly. And real Americans back in the States do not approve 
your vote. 

Senators, I am going to say what I have said before. I have 
the kindliest of feelings for many of you personally, but I am 
going to say frankly again, you cast a vote such as that on that 
resolution virtually voted to turn this Government over to Rome. 
The effect of your vote is to indicate that the Roman Catholic 
influence was stronger with you than your love for the preser- 
vation of American rights and liberty. The effect of your vote 


is to say that you prefer to go on record as opposing that reso- 
lution announcing American doctrine, rather than incur the 
displeasure of the Ronran Catholic political machine. 
no escape from that conclusion. 
letters. 


There is 
It is there in great, big box-car 
You can not get away from it. 
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Mr. President, I had several clippings to which I wanted to 
call attention, but I will not do so now but I will read this one 
from an Alabama paper: 


“The burly Alabamian,” is the crass reference to Senator HEriin by 
one Kirke L. Simpson, syndicate writer under Capital Bystander 
column. In 1888 a great orator, nominating Grover Cleveland for 
reelection to the Presidency, stated, ‘‘We love him for the enemies he 
has made.” Much the case with Tom Hertin—the more alien and 
sinister influence hate him the more true Americans love him. 


Mr. President, if being true to American rights and liberties 
makes enemies for me, let them multiply. 


Once to every man and nation, 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side. 


there is a time, we know not when, 
A place, we know not where, 

That marks the destiny of men, 
And leads to glory or despair. 


Go read the history of the faithful and outstanding figures 
of the past. You do not find them fighting in groups. You do 
not find them waiting for the multitude to tell them when to 
fight for principle. You find them doing what conscience, judg- 
ment, and duty told them to do. Fighting on and on, and you 
frequently find them fighting alone. Again let me remind you 
to go read the story of Horatius at the bridge, of Leonidas at 
Thermopyle; read the story of courageous Daniel standing 
alone for religious freedom among all the princes of the king. 

When the king had issued his edict that all the people should 
adopt his religion, that religious freedom should die, Daniel told 
the princes that he would not obey it, and the princes laughed at 
him. They tried to frighten him. They said, “ You will lose 
your office as a prince. Not only that, you will be destroyed. 
You will pass out of the picture forever.” But Daniel had cour- 
age and conscience, and the Bible tells us that in his early youth 
Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself. 
When the other princes of the king, fawning, truckling, crawling 
nonentities were doing the bidding of the king, they found Daniel 
with his window thrown open toward Jerusalem, with his hands 
uplifted addressing his petition to the God of the universe, his 
mother’s God. They told the king on Daniel. But he stood by 
his convictions. He suffered for them, was thrown in the lions’ 
den, and the God that he worshipped preserved him there. Out 
of it all Daniel came, greater than ever before, a prince above 
them all, supreme and alone. 

The king died, and has been forgotten. I do not reeall his 
name. I dare say there is not a Senator here who could name 
him. I do not recall the name of a single prince who tried to 
frighten Daniel from the course of his duty and his conscience. 
They have perished, gone down in the long night of time. They 
are all gone. But where is Daniel? Standing out in bold relief 
on the mountain top of history, he overlooks the world. Minis- 
ters of the gospel the earth around are pointing him out Sunday 
after Sunday to their congregations as one of God's elect who 
dared to champion the cause of religious freedom, and to worship 
the God of the Universe. And Daniel still lives. 

And yonder on one of the brightest pages of Italian history 
shines the name of Garibaldi, that grand old Italian patriot. who 
60 years ago staked his all in the cause of liberty and led to 
victory the brave legions of Italy as he struck the chains of 
Catholic tyranny from the Italian Government. He established 
the rule of the people and brought about the separation of church 
and state. Other denominations were permitted to worship God 
as they chose. Different groups of people taught their own 
doctrines in the schoolrooms of Italy. But one day a bastard 
dictator came upon the scene. He seized the reins of govern- 
ment. He slew Freemasonry, the order that Garibaldi led and 
loved so well. Mussolini destroyed Masons by the hundreds and 
thousands. He burned their lodges. He imprisoned the grand 
master of Italy, and he is in prison to-day. 

Then Italy, bleeding and broken, gagged and tied, was handed 
over to the Pope of Rome, and people of Italy are taxed to pay 
$100,000,000 to the Pope as a part of the contract which again 
delivered Italy into Roman Catholic bondage. 

That is the picture you have. In a little while they are 
going to ask you to vote to establish diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Vatican and the United States Government. A gov- 
ernment with that record behind it, bloody, brutal, murderous, 
with all of these things that led up to this awful agreement, 
or concordat, established on the ruins of Italian liberty a Roman 
Catholic kingdom. They are going to ask you in a few days 


to vote to establish diplomatic relations, to send a representative 
to the Vatican and to have them send one here. 
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I have no doubt that the program was all laid out by Raskob, 
who is a prince under the kingdom of the Vatican City, a 
Roman Catholic prince, as Alfred Smith also is, I understand. 
A part of the far-flung program of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy was to elect Al Smith President in November, 1928, and 
Alfred Smith was to be in the White House when Mussolini 
bartered the liberty of Italy to the Pope, and Alfred Smith 
was to be the Catholic President of the United States when 
this big deal was put over in Rome, and Alfred Smith, the 
anointed, was to name a representative to the Vatican, and 
receive one from the Pope of Rome. But it did not happen, 
thank God! 

Another thing Alfred was to do. He was to be in the White 
House when the already prepared revolution broke in Mexico. 
The killing of Obregon was the forerunner of the revolution, 
The killing in the United States of Carranza, the air man, was 
a part of the program. The attempt to kill the present Presi- 
dent of Mexico was a part of it. But Alfred, the anointed of 
the Pope, prince in the Roman kingdom, was to be President 
when that occurred, and he was to permit the shipment of arms 
to revolting Catholics into Mexico, and let the Pope and his 
cohorts do their bloody work in restoring Roman government 
in Mexico. Do you think that is sound reasoning? Look at 
what has happened in this brief time. Look at what occurred 
in Italy, and look at what has occurred in Mexico. I am 
telling you what the Catholic plan and program was to be 
with Alfred in the White House. 

Now they have our party tied to this body of death, with 
Raskob seeking to hold on to the chairmanship of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee by saying that we owed a debt of a 
million and a half dollars. I have never believed a word of it. 
That was all put out so that they would say, “Let him stay in 
until he pays off the deficit,’ and he fooled many Democrats 
with that trick. Now he claims to have paid it down to about 
$400,000. I do not think we owed $50,000 when the campaign 
was over, but I do think they spent more money from Roman 
Catholic sources and whisky-interest sources than any other 
candidate ever spent in the history of the Government. I be- 
lieve that. But now they are planning to run Al Smith again, 
or Franklin Roosevelt, six in the one and half a dozen in the 
other. 

The Democratic Party of the South is through with New 
York. They are not going to take a nominee out of that State. 
The Democratic Party of the South will not follow the lead of 
Raskob, the Roman Tammanyite. The Democratic Party of the 
South has stood with head erect and light upon her face. She 
has never bowed the knee to Baal. She has never been cor- 
rupted. Her record is as white as the driven snow, and that 
is the reason so many of those Southern States broke away and 
would not follow Raskob and Alfred in the last campaign. 

The ideas and the ideals of Tammany are not the ideals and 
ideas of the Democratic South. There is nothing in common 
between the Democratic South and the immoral and corrupt 
political régime of Tammany. The intelligent, upstanding, and 
patriotic Democrats of the South will not be dominated and con- 
trolled by Tammany. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Heriin] had something to say about Mexico. I ask leave to 
have inserted in the Recorp just after his speech a poem on 
Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LA FOoLuerte in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The poem is as follows: 





MEXICO 
You may speak of Christ to the savage, you may raise the cross on 
his land, 
To the Yukon go, to the Ganges go, but halt at the Rio Grande! 
The Mongol will never molest you, you are safe with the dark Malay; 
But bring Christ's sign to the Mexican line and a gentleman bars your 
way. 
You may build a hut in the jungle and kneel at your altar there, 
And a barbarous chief will thank you for teaching the ways of prayer; 
But speak of their God to the children in Our Lady’s land of the South, 
And a highly civilized sefior will show you his pistol’s mouth, 


No Indian rajah jails you if he sees you with stole and pyx; 
You will find no Dyak head-hunters thieving your crucifix ; 
The convert redskin’s honor is free of the robber’s smirch— 
It takes a civilized sefior to strip the walls of a church. 


Ay, sometimes the heathen’s sword blade has martyred the priest and 
the nun; 


In a raw and ignorant frenzy the puerile thing was done; 
But this is no band of Zulus that down on the orphanage swoops— 
‘Tis a highly civilized sefior with his highly chivalrous troops, 
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You may speak in Mexico City in the name of Lenin the man, 

You may speak in the name of Mammon, you may speak in the name 
of Pan, 

You may speak in the name that is legion, you may speak in the name 
of hell 

And you're safe. 
tale to tell, 


But speak in the name of Christ—there’s a different 


The teaching that tamed the Vandal, the spirit that chastened the Goth, 

The wisdom that gave us Christendom, sole check on man’s lust and 
wrath, 

You may spread it in cave or igloo, but not in your Mexican school— 

It displeases a civilized sefior and it’s banned by his civilized rule. 


To Christ in His living members, Good Friday comes anew. 

To be honored thus by the world’s dark hate is proof of their lineage 
true, 

The spittle is flung on the kingly face, the thorns pressed down on the 
brow, 


And Our Lady of Guadalupe mourns—she is Mother of Sorrows now. 


“I must follow the laws of the nation,” he says, and so echoes the cry 

Of the deicide rabble: “ We have a law, and by that law let Christ die!” 

So the minions of Nero were righteous? And Robespierre’s ethics 
unflawed ? 


“Give unto Cesar,” your gospel runs, “the things of both Cesar and 
God.” 


And the gentle women you harass—we know them and know their works, 

Do you hate them for serving, fearless, where the deadly fever lurks? 

Do you hate them for shielding the orphan, for keeping the child’s soul 
white? 


Is your warfare waged against them for this, O most doughty knight? 


You may speak Christ’s name to the savage, you may raise the cross on 
his land, 

To the Ganges go, to the Yukon go—but halt at the Rio Grande! 

Eat bread and salt with the tribesman—he will honor and guard his 
guest ; 

But break God's bread for peon unfed—there’s a sefior’s gun at your 
breast ! 

—BegneN, in Far East. 


WHITE SUPREMACY IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have been very much inter- 
ested in the speech made by the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. BLease]. We hear a great deal about the colored vote in 
the South. We have an educational qualification and a poll- 
tax qualification for voters in my State, and those who can 
qualify under those provisions vote. There are. negroes there 
who do qualify and vote. Our constitution has been submitted 
to the Supreme Ceurt of the United States and has been held 
to be sound and valid. I do not see why people continue to 
harp upon conditions in the South when the suffrage clause of 
the constitution of every Southern State has been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Senator from South Carolina is correct in his statement 
and contention that the South will preserve white supremacy 
at any cost. We do not intend to submit to any other situation. 
I think the white man anywhere who is worth saving will 
agree with that principle. The white man who is not willing 
to suffer hardships and to fight, if need be, to preserve the 
supremacy of the white race in the United States is not a 
good American, I do not care who he is or to what party be 
belongs. 

Mr. Lincoln in his debate with Douglas said that he was as 
much in favor as Douglas or anybody else was, as long as the 
two races were together, of keeping the white race in the supe- 
rior place. He said that he opposed marriage between whites 
and negroes. 

One just and severe criticism that can be made of the Repub- 
lican Party is that in its desire for office it frequently permits 
principles and right to be toppled over in order to achieve 
temporary victory. That will not do. We must stand for right 
principles if the Government is to survive. 

The white man has never given up white man’s rule to any 
other race under the sun. Wherever he plants his flag he is 
master of the situation. Why not be plain and honest about 
this question here? We are going to rule this country. God 
Almighty intended we should rule it. He made the white man 
superior to every other race under the sun, and no amount 
of legislation or quibbling can improve on God Almighty’s handi- 
work. It is really disgusting at times to hear some of those 
who live away off in some remote place in the far corners of 
the country talking about how they are going to meddle with 
and regulate the South. They are going to regulate the South 
just as the lightning bugs regulated the sun. They flashed 
their little lanterns in the nighttime, and when the sun rose 
up in the morning they went back under the bark where 
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they belonged, and the sun continues to shine in spite of the | to suppress the truth. They want to control newspapers and 


high resolves of the lightning bugs. 

Mr. President, we have a great country, and we ought to try 
to preserve it in its integrity. We have to appiy common sense 
to politics as well as to other things. We of the South know 
our problem better than you of the North do, and you of the 
‘North know your problem better than we do. I remember 
once there was a question before the Senate when my sym- 
pathies were wholly with the Senators from California, when 
they were undertaking to keep the Japanese from owning farms 
‘in that State. They had there what they called the “ yellow 
peril,” and I sympathized with them. I took the side of the 
people of California, and I wanted them to settle that question 
like they wanted to settle it by keeping the Japanese out. They 
had a problem there which, if it had not been solved as they 
sought to solve it, would have enabled the Japanese to overrun 
the white farms of California in a little while. The little 
Japs who were employed there ate little but rice and a few 
other things, and by living in that cheap mode of life and 
working for practically nothing they would soon have been in 
control of the vast acres of the Pacific slope, and the great 
white race would have been put out of commission and driven 
back into the interior. 

We have a negro problem in the South. Instead of you of 
the North meddling with it and bothering with it, you should 
sympathize with us and help us to solve it in a way that we 
know is best for both races. The Republican Party gave the 
negro the ballot when he ought not to have had it. God 
Almighty kept the children of Israel 40 years in the wilderness 
before He would even let their leader see the promised land, but 
in the twinkling of an eye the Republicans gave the ballot to 
the negroes, who for generations had been slaves. In the 
twinkling of an eye you gave them that which, as Tom Watson, 
of Georgia, said, “The quick-witted Celt and thoughtful Saxon 
struggled a thousand years to achieve.” 

I have seen the negroes marched up to the ballot box in 
droves, paid so much per head, bought like sheep in the market 
place, and voted as the Republican leader wanted them voted, 
and their votes offset and killed the votes of the most intelligent 
white men in the community. The South had to disfranchise 
the vicious, ignorant, and purchasable negro vote. We had to 
do it in self-defense. The South had to do that to preserve her 
civilization and white supremacy. I repeat, instead of having 
some of you criticize us and having a few of you conniving 
together as to how you can upset some of our plans to preserve 
the white race in its integrity and keep clean and honest govern- 
ment in the South, you should all give us your sympathy and aid 
us in every way possible in solving this problem. 

Mr. President, those who heard the speech of the great Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who talked nearly a day and 
a half on the purchase and control of the press of the country 
by the Power Trust, the Hydroelectric Power Trust, were as- 
tounded. They were astounded at the broad field that has 
already been covered by the agents of the Power Trust in the 
buying up and controlling the newspapers of the country. They 
absolutely control those agencies that mold public opinion in 
the United States. In his survey of the field the Senator from 
Nebraska showed what they were doing in my State. Some time 
ago one of the former press agents of the Alabama Power Co. 
in my State had three of the daily papers so well trained and so 
completely under his control that he wrote a letter to one of his 
superiors stating that he had arranged to have his statements 
appear as editorials in those three papers without even going 
to see them. He phoned and told them what to do. The news- 
papers in question were the Birmingham News and Age-Herald 
and the Advertiser at. Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. President, I have no prejudice whatever against any 
power company. I wish every one of them well in their legiti- 
mate endeavors, They have made the mistake of their lives in 
trying to buy up and control the newspapers of the various 
States. Some thickheaded designing man, who wanted a job 
and an opportunity to handle money in the purchasing of news- 
papers for the Power Trust, advised these people to launch 
upon such an unfortunate and deplorable mission as that, and 
in following his advice they did a very unwise and dangerous 
thing. Theirs is a legitimate business—the supplying of that 
which gives light and heat and power is a blessing—and the 
people generally hail with delight the coming of such an agency 
into their State. And I am truly sorry that power companies 
have made the mistake of buying up newspapers in several 
States and trying to buy them in all the States. They are 
seeking to control the press of the country, they are trying to 
prevent information from going to the public that they do not 
want to go, and to give to the public only such information as 
they want the public to have. That is a bold and brazen effort 


have them support for public office men whom the power com- 
panies want in office and to defeat for office those whom the 
power companies want defeated. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] in his great speech 
depicted the condition in communities where the local news- 
paper was pleading for a fair deal for the public and asking 
that the consumers be permitted to have light and heat and 
power at a reasonable price—a commendable thing to do, and an 
honorable and useful service that the newspaper man was ren- 
dering. What sort of reward does the newspaper editor receive? 
He is told by one of the agents of the Hydroelectric Power 
Trust that if he does not cease to demand fair treatment for 
light and power consumers, they will establish another news- 
paper alongside of his and put him out of business. 

Mr. President, that is using the power of money to destroy 
freedom of action on the part of a newspaper, an effort to de- 
stroy a free press; that is a reprehensible thing for them to do. 
They ought to abandon such a program. I will tell you what 
they ought to have done: When they went into the various 
States they ought to have said to the people, “ We are here to 
develop and operate this great industry; we are here to give 
service to the people of the State; we want to make money, of 
course, but we are going to be fair and reasonable in our 
charges; we want your friendship and your cooperation; we 
want a fair deal by those in authority; that is all; we are not 
going to seek to put somebody on the public utilities commission 
who will grant the charges we desire to impose; we are not 
asking that; that would be unfair; it would be reprehensible 
and wrong; we want a public utilities commission which will 
do what is right, which will hear the facts when they are sub- 
mitted, which will try the case properly and fairly, and deal 
justly with us and with the consumers.” 

Mr. President, if they had done that they would not have 
had any trouble anywhere. I repeat, the worst mistake the 
power companies have made was letting somebody launch them 
upon this course of buying up newspapers to control public 
sentiment, to put their idea over, and to crush out all opposi- 
tion which might arise by honest men and women to their con- 
duct within the State. Of course, it is wrong. 

The Senator from Nebraska has told us of this great evil, 
and he warns us how our liberties are threatened by it; how 
the Power Trust boycotts newspapers that do not do their 
bidding; how they put up a newspaper alongside of the one 
operating in the community in order to kill it and to drive it 
out of the newspaper field. Those things are going on, not in 
two or three States, but in practically all the States of the 
Union. It is time that Congress was waking up to this phase of 
the dangers that threaten us. 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER & POWER CO. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I venture to inter- 
rupt the discussion to submit to the Senate some information 
particularly pertinent at this time. 

On May 10 the Postmaster General transmitted a report in 
pursuance of Senate Resolution 53 consisting of the last state- 
ments filed by the papers mentioned in the resolution showing 
or purporting to show the ownership of the papers and other 
facts required by the statute of 1912. The Postmaster General 
tells us in his report, as follows: 

It appears that these statements, which have just recently been 
received by the department, do not set forth all the information which 
is required to be furnished under the provisions of the act of August 24, 
1912. Each of the publications has, therefore, been requested through 
the postmaster at the office where it is entered as second-class matter 
to submit an amended statement showing all the information required 
by the law. When these amended statements are received, a copy of 
each will be furnished the Senate. 


I am advised that no copies have yet been received. 

Mr. President, I desire to refer to the reports of each of 
these papers and to convey to the Senate information concern- 
ing them from the testimony taken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. We start with the two Boston papers, the Boston 
Herald and the Boston Traveler, one being a morning and the 
other an evening paper. The Boston Herald has an average 
daily circulation of 121,895. The report gives the information 
that the owners of that paper are various individuals and the 
Publishers’ Investment Corporation whose stock, the report 
says, is owned by the International Securities Co., affiliated 
with the International Paper Co. The testimony before the 
eommission is to the effect that it is substantially owned by the 
International Paper Co., and so we may very properly say that 
the International Paper Co. is one of the stockholders of the 
Publishers’ Investment Corporation which publishes those two 
papers. 
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Some time ago the International Paper Co., acting through 
its president, one Graustein, acquired 50 per cent of the stock 
of the Boston Publishing Co., each one of the stockholders sur- 
rendering one-half of the shares owned by him. The purchase 
by the International Paper Co. consisted of 10,248 shares for 
which it paid $525 a share, amounting to $5,379,200, so that the 
purchases were made by the International Paper Co. on a basis 
of a valuation of those two papers in the sum of $10,798,400. 

I should say that the report by the two papers mentioned are 
made by one Wenderoth, who subscribes himself as treasurer 
of the Boston Publishing Co. The statute designates certain 
officers of the corporation, should the paper be owned by a 
corporation, to make the report, not including the treasurer, so 
that in that respect those two reports do not conform to the 
law; but otherwise they seem to be in substantial compliance 
with it. 

The statute requires that the owners of the paper be desig- 
nated in the report and if the paper is owned by a corporation 
the stockholders of the corporation must be indicated in the 
report. 

The Chicago Daily News makes a report which is signed by 
one James M. Shryock, the secretary and business manager of 
the News. That paper has an average daily circulation of 
432,929 copies. The report lists a number of the individuals as 
the owners of the paper, including A. R. Graustein. The own- 
ers listed are as follows: Chicago Daily News: Walter A. 
Strong, Charles H. Dennis, James L. Houghteling, Sewell L. 
Avery, Chicago Title & Trust Co., executor for James A. Pat- 
ten, DeSoto Securities Co., A. R. Graustein, and William L. 
McLean, care of Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia. 

The testimony of Mr. Graustein taken before the Federal 
Trade Commission shows that the International Paper Co. 
owns 4.15 per cent of the preferred stock of $250,000 in value 
and 5,000 shares, or 1.25 per cent, of the common stock. There 
is no intimation in the report that Mr. Graustein is not the 
entirely independent owner of his interest in the paper. Al- 
though it does not appear that the individual owners listed 
are the stockholders of the Chicago Daily News (Inc.), it 
seems quite likely that that fact is to be gathered from the 
reports. However, Mr. Graustein testified, as I have indicated, 
that he bought tke stock for the International Paper Co. 

I read now paragraph 4 of the reports, which is found on 
each page of them and constitutes a feature of the blanks fur- 
nished by the Post Office Department to the owners of the 
various papers required to report: 


That two paragraphs next above— 


Those are the paragraphs indicating who are the owners and 
who are the bondholders of the paper— 


That the next two paragraphs above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company ag trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


So it appears that the officer making the report and swear- 
ing to it as required by the law tells that he has no knoweldge 
whatever or any information that would lead him to believe 
that Mr. Graustein holds the stock in trust for anybody, while 
the fact is, according to his own testimony, that he holds it in 
trust for the International Paper Co. 

It may be, and we are perhaps bound to assume that Mr. 
Shryock, the actual secretary and business manager of the 
Chicago Daily News, did not know that Mr. Graustein holds 
stock in trust for the International Paper Co. and that his 
statement is technically true. But I call attention to the fact 
for the purpose of indicating to the Senate how easy it is under 
the existing law to make a report which in fact does not give 
the information which it was expected the statute would divulge. 

The Chicago Daily Journal is a paper which has an average 
daily circulation of 80,382. The report for that paper is made by 
Mr. 8S. E. Thomason, who subscribes himself as the publisher 
of the Chicago Daily Journal. It recites that the owners of 
the paper are the Journal Co., Bryan-Thomason Newspapers 
(Inc.), and William A. 8S. Mulligan. The same recital is con- 
tained in the report to the effect that the subscriber has no 
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knowledge or information that any stockholder holds stock which 
stands in his name in trust for any other person, 

The Bryan-Thomason Newspapers (Inec.) is presumably a cor- 
poration, and presumably also the Journal Co. is a corporation, 
The statute requires that wherever it appears that the owner 
of the paper is a corporation the names of the stockholders 
must be given. No stockholders of either of these corporations 
is given in the report, and consequently it does not comply 
with the requirements of the statute. Doubtless this is one of 
the reports to which the Postmaster General refers when he says 
that some of the reports do not give all of the information which 
is required by the statute. 

However, of the Bryan-Thomason Newspapers (Inc.) the 
International Paper Co. owns $600,000 of the preferred stock 
and $1,600,000 of the debentures. The report gives us no infor- 
mation indicating that this company holds the debentures of the 
Bryan-Thomason Newspapers (Inc.). The International Paper 
Co. aiso owns 10,000 shares of the common stock of the Journal 
Co., according to the testimony of Mr. Graustein, and he thinks, 
he says, that that is the stock standing in the name of William 
A. S. Mulligan. 

Mr. Thomason negotiated for the interest in this newspaper 
now held by the International Paper Co., and presumably must 
know, as is testified to by Mr. Graustein, that the stock standing 
in the name of Mulligan is really held by Mulligan in trust for 
the International Paper Co. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, it would appear that not only is 
this report defective in a most essential particular, in not giving 
the names of the stockholders, but it would appear as though 
it is false within the knowledge of the subscriber to it, in respect, 
at least, of the ownership of the stock standing in the name of 
Mulligan. 

The Tampa Tribune has a circulation of 46,144 average daily. 
The affidavit in that case is made by one J. S. Mims, general 
manager, although the statute requires that the affidavit be 
made by various officers not including the general manager, but 
the business manager. That, however, is, perhaps, merely a 
technicality. It tells us that the owner of the paper is the 
Bryan-Thomason Newspapers (Inc.), of Chicago, Ill., but gives 
no stockholders of the Bryan-Thomason Newspapers (Inc.), and 
therefore does not meet the requirements of the statute. 

Of the Bryan-Thomason Newspapers (Inc.) the International 
Paper Co. owns, as heretofore stated, all of the preferred stock 
to the amount of $600,000, two-thirds of the common stock, and 
a million dollars of the debentures of that company. 

The Greensboro (N. C.) Daily Record comes next. The affi- 
davit in that case is signed by Mr. J. R. Brumby, general man- 
ager of the company, and recites that the owners of the paper 
are the Record Co., S. HE. Thomason, John Stewart Bryan, and 
R. C. Kelly. Mr. Graustein testified before the Federal Trade 
Commission that almost all of the stock of the Record Co., which 
owns the Greensboro Daily Record, is owned by the Bryan- 
Thomason Co., whose relations to the International Paper Co. 
have heretofore been referred to. Accordingly, Mr. President, 
the facts are not truly stated with respect to the ownership of 
that newspaper. 

Likewise this contains the usual paragraph 4, which I read, 
indicating that the subscriber has no information which would 
lead him to believe that the stock standing in the name of any 
stockholders is held in trust for anyone else. 

The Knickerbocker Press and the Albany News are owned by 
the Press Co. The Knickerbocker Press, published at Albany, 
N. Y., has a circulation of 32,098, and the Albany News, which 
is an evening paper owned by the same company, has a circula- 
tion of 46,663. The report declares that the properties are 
owned by the Press Co., by Frank BE. Gannett, by the Piedmont 
Press Association, and Ewen ©. MacVeigh. ‘The testimony be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission shows that the papers, in 
fact, are owned not by the Press Co. but by the Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press, and that all of the stock of the company is owned 
by the Press Co. The International Paper Co. owns 3,000 shares 
of the common stock of the Knickerbocker Press and $450,000 
of its preferred stock, which stands in the name of the Piedmont 
Press Association, a subsidiary of the International Securities 
Co., which is said to be affiliated with and practically owned by 
the International Paper Co. The affidavit is made by Arthur D. 
Hecox, business manager. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle is a newspaper which has a circu- 
lation of 86,201. The owners of the paper, as stated in the 
report, are the Brooklyn Publishing Corporation and various 
individuals. The report states that there are no known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, or other security holders. All of the com- 
mon stock of the Brooklyn Publishing Corporation is owned by 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle Corporation, which in turn owns 
10,217 shares, or 68.1 per cent of the capital stock of the Brook- 
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lyn Daily Eagle Corporation, a combination that is a little con- 
fusing. 

The International Paper Co. owns 400 shares, or 40 per cent, 
of the common stock of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle Corporation. 
It also holds notes of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle Corporatiof® 
amounting to $1,954,500. 

I give the facts, Mr. President, as they are given in the various 
reports and in the testimony before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; but it is due to this newspaper and to the Albany News 
and the Knickerbocker Press to say that Mr. Gannett, the prin- 
cipal owner of these properties, has, according to statements in 
the press, since these revelations, taken up all of the interests 
of the International Paper Co. in any of them. 

The Augusta Chronicle is a paper with a circulation of 12,503. 
According to the report, the owners are the Augusta Chronicle 
Publishing Ca, all of the common stock of which is owned by 
Harold Hall and William La Varre. These two men were pro- 
vided with $855,000 to buy the above newspapers, the Columbia 
Record, and the Spartanburg Herald and the Spartanburg 
Journal, furnished by the International Paper Co. They trav- 
eled about the South under arrangement with the International 
Paper Co. to buy newspapers, that company paying their ex- 
penses, amounting to some $15,000; at least, they received that 
much for their expenses in effecting these purchases. They 
have given no notes for the money advanced by the International 
Paper Co., but one of them said they expected to do so. They 
still hold the stock in these companies, but they say they have 
indorsed the stock in blank and at some time they are going to 
turn it over to the International Co. as collateral security for 
the notes which they propose to give some time in the future. 

Graustein stated, in his testimony before the Federal Trade 
Commission, that the International Paper Co. holds all of 
the stock of those newspapers. So he regards the stock of 
these papers as belonging to the International Paper Co. The 
affidavit in that particular case is signed by Hall and La Varre, 
and, if Mr. Graustein is to be believed, the affidavit is false in 
that it states, as I have indicated: 


The said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


The Columbia Record has a circulation of 15,678. The own- 
ership is the same as that just indicated, although the report 
says that the property is owned by the Record Publishing Co., 
all of the steck of which is owned by William La Varre and 
Harold Hall. 

The Spartanburg Herald has a circulation of 9,547. The re- 
port says that it is owned by the Spartanburg Herald-Journal 
Co. and by various individuals, not including Hall and La Varre. 
The affidavit bears date of the 27th day of April. It was 
really, as a matter of fact, owned by Hall and La Varre, al- 
though the certificates of stock were not transferred to them 
until the 27th or 28th day of last April. The affidavit is 
made by W. W. Holland, manager of the newspaper, and so it 
may be that his report as of that date actually discloses the 
situation of affairs as it appears from the stock books of the 
company. He likewise testifies in the affidavit that he has 
no knowledge or information that anybody else has any interest 
in the property. 

The Spartanburg Journal report is of substantially the same 
character. It has a circulation of 5,956 copies daily. 

It would appear quite likely, then, Mr. President, from these 
reports, not only that the statute has not been complied with 
in very important particulars, but that the reports, in some 
aspects, at least, are far fromy the truth about the matter. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Is the criticism of the Senator applicable to 
the present Postmaster General, in that he did not comply 
with the resolution of the Senate, or that the reports to the 
department are not in conformity with the statute? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no; the Postmaster General 
has fully complied with the resolution. 

Mr. FESS. I thought that was so; but I was not sure 
whether or not the eriticism was directed to that point. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I assume that he has not sent the 
supplementary reports, because they have not been received. 

Mr. FESS. We can be assured that he will send them, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no doubt he will. 

Mr. President, in view of the situation I offer the resolution 
which I send to the desk, and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 64), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the report transmitted to the Senate by the Post- 
master General pursuant to Senate Resolution 53, Seventy-first Congress, 
first session, be, with the report of the Federal Trade Commission to 
the Senate pursuant to Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Congress, first 
session, No. 14, filed May 15, 1929, forwarded by the Secretary of the 
Senaie to the Attorney General for such action as may be appropriate 
by the Department of Justice, and that the Attorney General be re- 
quested to advise the Senate what legislation, if any, is necessary in 
his judgment to make completely effective the provisions of the second 
paragraph of section 2 of the act approved August 24, 1912. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not in the Chamber at the beginning 
of the Senator’s remarks, and I may be asking something that 
he has explained ; but I wish to inquire of the Senator whether 
the reports to which this resolution refers include the reports 
that were made in the case of the Chicago Journal by Mr. 
Thomason. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; they do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator examined the affidavit made 
by Mr. Thomason as to circulation and ownership of stock and 
bonds, and compared it with the testimony of Mr. Thomason 
before the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have; yes. 

Mr: NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether the testimony of Mr. Thomason does not disclose that 
he made an affidavit as to circulation which was untrue? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not compare the statement 
concerning the extent of the circulation found in the report with 
any testimony given by Mr. Thomason on that subject. I have 
confined myself to the matter of ownership and interest. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the question I am asking has a direct 
bearing on the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I may say to the Senator that I 
did not know that he testified concerning the extent and the 
amount of circulation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not his testimony. I have not seen it, 
and all I know about it is some newspaper accounts of it; but 
it struck me when I read those accounts that there was a 
confliction there. Has the Senator those affidavits before him? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator look at the affidavit, and 
give me the name of the person shown to be the owner of some 
bonds or other securities? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
report is as follows: 


The information given by the 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security owners 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: Chicago Title & Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is trustee for an issue of $900,000 6 per cent first-mmortgage 
bonds. No other known holders of 1 per cent or more of said bonds. 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill, is trustee for an issue 
of $1,000,000 par value 6 per cent serial gold debentures. Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank is trustee for Bryan-Thomason Newspapers 
(Ine.). No other holders of 1 per cent or more of said debentures. 


The Senator understands, I take it, the relation between the 
Bryan-Thomason Newspapers (Inc.) and the International? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. If I had known that the Senator was 
going to introduce this resolution I would have looked the mat- 
ter up. It may be that I have misconceived the effect of what 
I had read. If I had the correct idea, the resolution ought to 
contain something else besides what. the Senator has put in it, 
in my judgment; but since the affidavit the Senator has read 
does not bear out what I thought it did, I may have another 
affidavit in mind. Did he make a subsequent affidavit, an 
amendatory affidavit? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; none has been received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FESS. I suggest that we let the resolution go over until 
to-morrow. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. That will be satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The reso- 
lution will lie over under the rule. 

PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS OF EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, from the Committee on Rules, by 
unanimous vote, at a meeting held this afternoon at which 
every member was present, I am directed to report the resolu- 
tion which I send to the desk. I ask to have the resolution 
read, and then I shall ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside and the resolution 
considered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the information of the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. REED. 
purpose, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum hay- 
ing been suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 


The resolution will be read for 


I am glad to withhold my request for that 


Fess 

Fletcher 

Frazier 

George 

Glass 

Glenn 

Goldsborough 
lale 


King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Dill f Schall Waterman 
Edge Kendrick Sheppard Watson 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Eighty Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. The Secretary will read the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 65), as 


follows: 


Resolved, That the report and publication of the proceedings of the 
Senate in executive session on the 17th day of May, 1929, is a breach 
of the privileges of the Senate, made possible only by a violation of the 
rules of the Senate by some Member or officer of the Senate; that this 
is a willful disregard of the obligation of duty and honor resting upon 
every one admitted to an executive session, tending to bring contempt 
upon the Senate, and deserves and should receive severe censure and 
punishment. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, I want to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania whether 
or not the Committee on Rules took any other action at its 
meeting to-day? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President. The committee unanimously 
passed a resolution excluding the United Press Association from 
the further privilege of the floor of the Senate. It also resolved 
to meet next Monday morning and to summon witnesses at that 
time in an effort to learn what Member of the Senate or official 
of the Senate is responsible for the leakage of this information, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I inquire of the Senator by what 
authority the Committee on Rules either excludes from or admits 
to the floor of the Senate individuals who are not named in the 
Rule XXXIII of the Senate? 

Mr. REED. By a resolution of the Senate, which puts that 
matter in the hands of the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator cite me to that reso- 
lution? I have been endeavoring to find it, and can not do so 

Mr. REED. The chairman of the committee could do that. 
I do not see him here. That has been the practice for many 
years, and the chairman stated to-day in the meeting that he 
considered that there was no doubt but that he had authority 
of his own initiative to make that order, but he did not wish to 
do it without referring it to the full committee. It happened 
that every member of the Committee on Rules was in attendance 
at the meeting this afternoon, and by unanimous vote the action 
suggested was directed to be taken by the chairman. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have not only en- 
deavored to find authority for the Committee on Rules, or the 
chairman thereof, to grant the privileges of the floor to indi- 
viduals who are not mentioned in the rules, but I have also 
consulted Mr. Watkins, who acts as unoflicial parliamentarian 
of the Senate, and up to this time he has been unable to find 
any such authority. 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert Pittman 
Heflin Ransdell 
Howell Reed 
Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
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I should like to say that so far as I am personally concerned 
it seems to me a great wrong is being done a press association 
of this country in denying it the privilege of the floor merely 
because an employee of that association has printed a story 
concerning action of the Senate, even though it be taken in ex- 
ecutive session. The individuals representing those press asso- 
ciations who come upon the floor of the Senate have taken no 
oath to observe the rules of the Senate. They are not under 
any obligation, either directly or indirectly, to regard the rules 
of secrecy of the Senate. The action of a committee of the 
Senate to bar a press association from the privileges of the 
floor of the Senate merely because an employee of that press 
association had obtained and printed a story which every one 
admits was a news story, and a legitimate news story, from 
the point of view of the newspaper men, is a great injustice. 

I am very anxious to clear up the point as.to whether or 
not the Committee on Rules, by some resolution of the Senate, 
has the authority to enlarge or to curtail the privileges of the 
floor of the Senate. If the Senator will refer to the rule con- 
cerning the privileges of the floor, he will find that the rule 
itself is very specific. It names certain persons eligible to the 
privileges of the floor. I read Rule X XXIII, as follows: 


RULE XXXII. PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


No person shall be admitted to the floor of the Senate while in ses- 
sion, except as follows: 

The President of the United States and his private secretary. 

The President elect and Vice President elect of the United States. 

Ex-Presidents and ex-Vice Presidents of the United States. 

Judges of the Supreme Court. 

Ex-Senators and Senators elect. 

The officers and employees of the Senate in the discharge of their 
official duties, 

Ex-Secretaries and ex-Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. 

Members of the House of Representatives and Members elect. 

Ex-Speakers of the House of Representatives. 

The Sergeant at Arms of the House and his chief deputy and the 
Clerk of the House and his deputy. 

Heads of the executive departments. 

Ambassadors and Ministers of the United States, 

Governors of States and Territories, 

The general commanding the Army. 

The senior admiral of the Navy on the active list. 

Members of national legislatures of foreign countries, 

Judges of the Court of Claims. 

Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

The Librarian of Congress and the Assistant Librarian in charge of 
the Law Library. 

The Architect of the Capitol. 

The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Clerks to Senate committees and clerks to Senators when in the actual 
discharge of their official duties. Clerks to Senators, to be admitted 
to the floor, must be regularly appointed and borne upon the rolls of 
the Secretary of the Senate as such. 


I point out to the Senator that the rule is very specific, and 
it is obviously intended to cover all those to whom the Senate 
desired to extend the privileges of the floor. I have been 
through the standing orders of the Senate and the precedents 
and I can not find any standing order of the Senate extending 
this authority to the Committee on Rules or its chairman, nor 
can I see how, by resolution, unless it were in the nature of 
an amendment to this rule—and it does not appear in the rule 
itself—could the chairman of the Committee on Rules, or the 
committee itself, haye been given authority to grant the priv- 
ileges of the floor to others than those specifically named in 
the long list which I have just read from the rule for the 
information of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I may answer the points the 
Senator has raised, this resolution now under consideration has 
nothing whatever to do with the United Press Association, or 
with any newspaperman. This is merely a resolution of censure 
of the Senator or Senate official who gave out the information 
about that executive session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. And I may say it is in exactly the form in 
which the Senate took similar action in 1884, when a similar 
“ase arose, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Ah, yes, Mr. President, but very dif- 
ferent action was taken in that case. The name of the Senator 
was mentioned in the resolution. 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon. There is abso- 
lutely no difference between the resolution of March, 1884, and 
the resolution now on the desk, excepting the date. The date 
appearing in that resolution was March—whatever the day 
was—1884, and in this case it is May, 1929. Otherwise the 
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resolution is word for word the same as that offered by Senator 
Sherman. 

Let me answer further. The Senator says that a reading 
of the rules does not show that the Committee on Rules or the 
chairman of that committee has authority to admit to the floor 
anyone except those persons named. Of course, that question 
is not involved in this resolution, but it might as well be 
answered now. 

If that is the case, then certainly no criticism can be offered 
of the action of the Committee on Rules in barring from the 
floor somebody not authorized by the rules, which is what has 
been proposed to-day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There can be, in my judgment, serious 
objection to that action. It is in the nature of a disciplinary 
measure against a representative of that press association, be- 
cause the Committee on Rules continues to give the rights of the 
floor to the other press associations, who, for the particular 
moment, do not come under the displeasure of the Committee 
on Rules or its chairman. The Associated Press, the Inter- 
national News Service, the Universal Service, the United News, 
are still given the privileges of the floor. There certainly is no 
logic in the committee’s action, assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the premise of the committee is correct, because the 
committee has denied the privileges of the floor to the afternoon 
service of the United Press, but are proposing still to continue 
to give the privileges of the floor to their morning service. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, to answer that, the United Press 
is directly to blame for this, and there is no reason why we 
should single out Mr. Mallon and make a martyr of him. It 
was not Mr. Mailon, but it was the United Press itself that 
copyrighted this article, and that appears both at the head 
and at the foot of the article itself. They can not disclaim re 
sponsibility and pass it over to Mr. Mallon and make him the 
scapegoat, and the committee is not inclined to let that be done. 
The United Press itself copyrighted this material before they 
sent it out, and the United Press ought to bear the conse- 
quences. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It goes to the question of whether or 
not the action of the committee. was sound and whether or not 
they are correct in having attempted to discipline this press 
association for carrying a certain hewspaper story. 

Mr. REED. That is right, and that question can be threshed 
out when it arises; but it is not involved in this resolution at 
all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I realize that, Mr. President; but the 
Senate will be in session for several days, and the other three 
press associations will have the privileges of the floor. The 
United Press Association is to be barred from the floor by the 
action of the committee, which is the creature of the Senate, 
and, so far as I was personally concerned, I did not want that 
discrimination against a press association to continue unless it 
had the approval of a majority of the Senate. ; 

Mr. REED. That is a question for the chairman of the com- 
mittee to answer. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE., I realize that, but in the absence of the 
chairman of the committee I am forced to interrogate the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, because I myself am not a meniber of 
that committee. 

Mr. REED. I am offering this resolution because the com- 
mittee instructed me to offer it. It has nothing whatever to 
do with the press association or the questions that have arisen 
about it. It is simply directed at the Senator or Senate official 
who is responsible for this disclosure. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am going to comment 
on the resolution in a moment. I was simply making clear to 
the Senator my reasons for interrogating him about the addi- 
tional action which had been taken by the Senate Committee on 
Rules in connection with this matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
syivania yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. For eight years I was chairman of the 
Committee on Rules preceding Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania. 
When I became chairman of that committee certain press 
men came to me and asked me if they could have the privilege 
of the floor. I think that applied to only two press associations, 
the Associated Press, and perhaps one other. I inquired about 
the matter, and was given to understand that it had been the 
universal rule that the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
in his discretion could grant the privileges of the floor to 
these particular press associations. So I took the liberty of 
doing that, by consent of the Committee on Rules, and there 
has been no objection to it. I understand it has been the 
custom for years and years and years, under 'Senator Knox, 
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Senator Aldrich, and myself, and it has been extended under 
Senator Mosegs. 

Mr. REED. And also Senator Curtis. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the fact that it has 
been the practice of the Committee on Rules does not answer 
the question as to whether or not the committee has authority 
in the premises. I directed my inquiry to that point, because 
if the Committee on Rules is acting by acquiescence, and with- 
out authority, then, when it takes action which is not justified 
in the mind of any Senator, he is privileged to demand the 
enforcement of the rule regardless of how long the practice 
may have existed, to permit the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules or the committee itself to extend or curtail the privi- 
leges of the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator is right about that, as 
far as there being an order is concerned, but the privilege has 
been extended by common consent, and if any Senator should 
object to a press representative being on the floor, under the 
rules he could not come on the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Exactly. A few moments ago I raised 
a question concerning the phraseology of the resolution, and 
stated that in the particular instance referred to by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania the name of the Senator had been given. 
The Senator was correet in his statement. The precedent which 
I had in mind related to an incident which occurred exactly 40 
years previous to the one to which he referred. The one I had 
in mind was in 1844, and I think the one to which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania referred was 1884. In 1844 the Senate 
passed a resolution of censure against a then Senator from Ohio, 
Benjamin Tappan, who had given to a New York newspaper a 
confidential communication printed for the use of the Senate in 
executive session. At that time the Senate passed a resolution 
censuring the then Senator from Ohio. It was that particular 
incident which led to the addition to the rules providing that— 


Any Senator or officer of the Senate wko shall disclose the secret or 
confidential business or proceedings of the Senate shall be liable, if a 
Senator, to suffer expulsion from the body; and if an officer, to dis- 
missal from the service of the Senate and to punishment for contempt. 


Mr. MOSES entered the Chamber. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in spite of the fact that 
the Senator is able to refer to a precedent in 1884 involving 
the passage of a similar resolution containing a blanket in- 


dictment, I feel that this is an injustice to every Member of the 
Senate and to every employee of the Senate. It casts sus- 
picion upon the employees and upon every Member of the Sen- 
ate. If any resolution of censure is to be adopted, the Com- 
mittee on Rules should conduct an investigation, and they should 
be able to report to the Senate the name of the Senator, if 
there be any, or of the employee, if there be any, who has vio- 
lated the rules of the Senate. It accomplishes no good pur- 
pose to pass a resolution declaring that the person, if any there 
be, who violated the rules is subject to censure. That goes 
without saying, and it adds nothing to the dignity of the 
Senate nor does it relieve the situation in the slightest degree 
to pass a resolution of that character. 

Therefore I shall object to its immediate consideration, and 
I shall hope that if the Committee on Rules desires to offer a 
resolution of censure it will be only after it has conducted 
an investigation and is in a position to come before the Senate 
and submit evidence proving that some Senator or group of 
Senators or some employee or group of employees has violated 
the rules of the Senate. That has not yet been demonstrated, I 
may say. As a matter of fact, I agree with the statement made 
by the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] on the floor 
on yesterday afternoon that it is not without possibility that the 
particular roll call could have been obtained without the assist- 
ance of any Senator or any employee of the Senate; but oniy 
an investigation can disclose the facts. It is absolutely fruit- 
less for the Senate to pass a resolution declaring in effect that 
if any Member of this body or any employee of this body has 
violated the rules, then he is subject to censure. Therefore I 
object to the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, objection having been made, I ask 
that the resolution go to the calendar. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Furthermore, Mr. President, I would 
like to serve notice—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair would advise the Senator from Pennsylvania that no 
request was made for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. The Senator from Pennsylvania stated that he would 
probably make the request, but he did not do so. Therefore, in 
order to perfect the record, does the Senator from Pennsylvania 
desire to ask for the present consideration of the resolution? 
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Mr. REED. I make the request that unanimous consent be 
granted to lay aside temporarily the unfinished business and to 
proceed to the consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. Under 
objection, the resolution goes over under the rule and will be 
printed and placed on the calendar. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I would like to be 
recognized, if I may, for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
is recognized. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want to say a few words further 
concerning the action taken by the Rules Committee in depriv- 
ing the United Press Association of the privileges of the floor. 
As I view the matter the United Press violated no newspaper 
ethics and violated no rule of the Senate in obtaining a legiti- 
mate piece of information concerning the public business and 
printing it. 

Let me say that I make a very clear distinction between the 
application of the rule of secrecy to Senators and to the em- 
ployees of the Senate on the one hand, and on the other hand 
to the representatives of the various newspapers and the press 
associations who have the privilege of the floor and who have 
the privilege of the press gallery, No newspaper representa- 
tive is required to take any oath or to make any statement con- 
cerning the rules of the Senate. He obtains his privilege to sit 
in the press gallery and to come upon the floor of the Senate 
because he is a representative of a newspaper or of a great 
news-gathering organization. So far as his obligations are con- 
cerned they are discharged if he honestly and fairly reports the 
facts concerning the public business as he gathers them. His 
responsibility is to the reading public and not to the Committee 
on Rules. No charge can be made against Mr. Mallon, the 
representative of the United Press, or any other person in- 
yolyed in the writing of this story that he did not conduct him- 
self as an ethical newspaper man. 

Let us take some other situation. Assume, for instance, that 
there was a meeting here in Washington of an important com- 
mittee organized under a resolution passed by the Congress. 
Assume that the committee met in secret. Would any Senator 
gay that a newspaper man had violated newspaper ethics if 
in the legitimate pursuit of his duties he ascertained what he 
believed to be the facts concerning the transactions which that 
committee had in secret? I do not think there is a single indi- 
vidual here who would raise a question of the ethics of the 
newspaper man in obtaining that story and in printing it. 

I believe that is absolutely analogous to the case which is 
now presented to the Senate. A certain representative of a 
great press association obtained what he believed to be an 
accurate account of how Senators yoted in executive session. 
He printed that story. The story was printed under his by- 
line. He assumed responsibility and staked his reputation as 
a newspaper man on the fact that he believes it to be accurate. 
Is there a Senator in the Chamber who will maintain that Mr. 
Mallon was not discharging his duty to his profession and to 
the reading public in obtaining that information and in printing 
it if he could secure it? 

Mr. President, feeling as I do that in so far as the representa- 
tive of the press association was concerned he has violated no 
rule of the Senate, that he has violated no principle of news- 
paper ethics, I believe that a great discrimination has been 
done by the Rules Committee in barring the United Press from 
the floor of the Senate while extending that privilege to the 
other great press associations. I have already, as I stated, 
studied the rules and the precedents. I do not find either in 
the rules or in the precedents or in the standing orders of 
the Senate any authority for the Committee on Rules to sus- 
pend or curtail the privileges of the floor as provided specifi- 
cally in Rule XXXIII of the Senate. 

In order to prevent this discrimination against the press 
association, I now give notice that upon the appearance on the 
floor of the Senate of any representative of a press association 
or any newspaper man or other person not given the privilege 
in the rules of the Senate, I shall call upon the Chair to 

.enforce the rule. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. 
a question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I understand the Senator has studied the 
rules involved in the question. According to his interpretation 
of the rules no one has any authority to permit a representative 
of the press on the floor of the Senate? 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I qualify that by saying that I have 
not as yet been able to complete my study of the rules and 
the precedents, but as far as I have been able to go in study- 
ing the matter I have found neither in the rules nor in the 
precedents nor in the standing orders of the Senate any au- 
thority giving the chairman of the Committee on Rules or 
the committee itself the right to extend or curtail the privileges 
of the floor to anyone. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is the way I understood it, that 
they had no right to exclude and, on the other hand, that the 
Rules Committee had no right to permit a representative of the 
press on the floor, and that only those who are enumerated in 
the rules are entitled to the privileges of the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is correct, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Therefore, under the circumstances, it 
occurred to me that if a member of the press comes on the 
floor and we are going to ignore the rights of the Rules Com- 
mittee and say they have none, all we have to do is to request 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to have that person removed, if he be 
a member of any press association, regardless of this incident. 
That is the only conclusion I could gather from the remarks 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The only point I am making is that 
if such action is taken as a disciplinary measure—and I think 
it ean be given no other construction—against a certain press 
association for printing what I believe to be a legitimate news 
story, in which the author of that news story violated no rule 
of the Senate and no professional ethics, I shall insist upon the 
rule being uniformly enforced and all members of the press 
being barred from the floor, because only in that way can I 
as an individual Senator, believing that the committee has 
committed a grievous wrong against a press association, secure 
an even-handed administration of the rules. It is my purpose, 
if it be within the power of an individual Senator to do so, 
to prevent the privilege of the floor to be used as a disciplinary 
measure upon the pleasure of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, who has made such a splendid address upon the sub- 
ject, what is his reaction to the fact that on Monday morning, 
May 20, 1929, the Washington Herald published an editorial, 
of which I wish to read two short paragraphs, as follows: 


The appointment of Lenroot is a discredit to the administration— 
his confirmation a discredit to the Senate, 

If the so-called Democrats in the Senate had any democracy in their 
hearts or hides, they would have united with the progressive Repub- 
licans to defeat the confirmation of a Power Trust lobbyist to an impor- 
tant judicial position, 





I want to inquire of the Senator from Wisconsin why the 
editor of the Washington Herald is not, along with this cor- 
respondent of the United Press, subject to suspicion and being 
deprived of the rights of the floor? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think the editor of the Wash- 
ington Herald has ever been extended the privileges of the 
floor. It simply emphasizes the point which I think goes to 
the heart of the matter, namely, that news associations and 
those having the privileges of the Press Gallery should be sub- 
ject to rules of good conduct, so far as their profession is 
concerned, and not be subject to disciplinary measures taken 
by a group of Senators, even though they be upon the Rules 
Committee, who desire to censure or discipline a correspondent 
or a representative of a press association merely because he 
has printed some story which does not meet with the approval 
of a certain group of Senators in this body. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator from Wisconsin surely will admit 
that the editorial from the Washington Herald involves facts 
which are presumed to have been secret and to have been only 
the property of the Senate, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I admit that, but I do not see that 
it is a case in point because as I understand it the editor of 
the Washington Herald is not accorded the privileges of the 
floor and the objection which I am making to this action on the 
part of the Rules Committee is that it is disciplinary action and 
in my judgment it is taken without justification or authority. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, does not the Washington Herald 
have a representative who has the privilege of the floor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it has not a direct representa- 
tive who has the privilege of the floor. Of course, the Wash- 
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ington Herald, being one of the Hearst chain of newspapers, is 
supplied with its news by the International News Service and 
the Universal Service. Those press associations have had the 
privilege of the floor subject to the pleasure of the chairman or 
the members of the Committee on Rules. I propose to put an 
end to this practice. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I want to express my whole- 
hearted agreement with much that has been said by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr, LA Fo.iette], and I want to express 
as well my very vigorous dissent from the action which has 
been taken by the Rules Committee in barring the United Press 
Association from the floor of the Senate. I do not recognize the 
right of the Rules Committee of the Senate to bar the United 
Press Association from the floor of the Senate, while other 
news agencies are permitted on it; and I do not recognize the 
right of the chairman of the Committee on Rules to indulge in 
any such action or any such discrimination as between the 
various news agencies, 

This is apart from what may have been done in the recent 
controversy; but I have been here for 13 years. During that 
period I have been interested in some executive sessions; I 
have conducted some contests in those executive sessions. 
There has never been a time during the period I have been 
here, nor has there ever been a contest in which I have been 
interested, but that I have read in the New York newspapers 
on the day following the contest a fairly complete recital of 
what transpired in executive session. Of course, I resent the 
idea that that sort of thing is done, just as every other Senator 
in this body will resent the idea, but, nevertheless, it is done 
and done continually. 

I read in the various newspapers that I peruse the story of 
what transpired the other day in executive session upon the 
Lenroot nomination. I am not speaking now of the publication 
of the roll call; I am speaking of what transpired during the 
course of the session. I read in a western newspaper an ac- 
count of the argument which was made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]; I read some of that which was said 
in reply to the argument made by the Senator from Nebraska. 
I read in some other newspaper, I recall, what was said by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] upon the floor; and 
he probably has read it in many newspapers, because, unfor- 
tunately, we read what relates to ourselves on any and on all 
occasions with avid interest. [Laughter.] 

I recall, sir, that this has been the situation always. The 
question that is presented now, about which there is all this 
ado, is whether or not a more heinous offense is committed by 
the publication of a roll call than by the publication of an 
epitome of the proceedings of an executive session. If the wrong 
is in publishing what transpired in executive session, summon 
all the newspaper correspondents who are in the Senate Gallery 
in regard to the accounts which they have published of executive 
sessions. If the heinousness consists in the publication of the 
roll call, wherein is the logic to say that that, and that alone, 
may make the publication worse and more reprehensible than 
the publication of the facts themselves? 

I submit to you, sir, that while wrong is done whenever there 
is by any man upon this floor a disclosure of what transpires 
in executive session, and while I readily concede, of course, as 
we all do, that there ought never to be such a disclosure by any- 
one here, nevertheless, as a realist, and as one who has followed 
for the past 13 years newspaper publications of what happens 
here. I have found these publications occur every time practi- 
cally there is held an executive session of any consequence at all. 

I am not going to vote to punish one news association, either 
for the benefit of other newspaper associations or because that 
one newspaper association may have published the facts of an 
executive session, when every newspaper association does exactly 
the same thing. I am in exactly the mood that the Senator 
from Wisconsin is. If the question arises upon this floor, I 
insist that there be equality of treatment to every newspaper 
association, the United Press with all the others. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, in view of the position which 
the Senator from California has announced, does not the Senator 
agree with me that there is but one way to treat all newspapers 
fairly, and that is to have executive sessions open to the public 
at all times? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have always voted for open executive ses- 
sions, so far as that goes, 
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Mr, LA FOLLETTE subsequently said: Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that Mr. Fraser Edwards, representing the 
Universal Service, is on the floor of the Senate without author- 
ity of the rules of the Senate; I request the Chair to enforce the 
rule and instruct the Sergeant at Arms to escort him from the 
Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Ciuair calls attention to the 
rule in reference to admission to the floor and requests the 
Sergeant at Arms to exclude from the floor all persons who are 
not entitled to it under Rule XXXIII. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, where is the Sergeant 
at Arms? 

Mr. MOSES. What is the Presiding Officer’s ruling? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling of the Chair is that the 
only persons entitled to the floor are those specifically named 
in Rule XXXIII. The Chair hoids that no other person at this 
time, without further hearing, is entitled to the floor, and that 
the clerks or secretaries to Senators are entitled to the floor 
only when they are here on business with the Senators. If 
this rule is enforced, it is the purpose of the Chair to enforce it 
against all persons who are not entitled to the floor. 

Mr. EDGE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. EDGE. As I followed the Vice President, he referred to 
Rule XXXIII and indicated that under the interpretation of 
that rule certain representatives of the press associations were 
admitted to the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. EDGE. Is it possible for us to be informed who those 
representatives are? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The rule does not provide for the ad- 
mission to the floor of representatives of any press association. 

Mr. EDGE. I know perfectly well the rule does not provide 
for it, but I thought under an interpretation of the rule by the 
Rules Committee certain members of the press associations have 
been accorded admittance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has made no such 
ruling. The Chair rules that only those persons mentioned in 
Rule XXXIII are entitled to the floor: 


No person shall be admitted to the floor of the Senate while in 
session, except as follows: 


Then the rule goes on and names the different persons, down 
to Rule XXXIV. a 


Mr. EDGE. Continuing my parliamentary inquiry, if I un- 
derstand the decision of the Vice President, the Rules Com- 
mittee, or the chairman representing the Rules Committee, 
does not have power, under the ruling of the Chair, to permit 
representatives of the press associations to have the privilege 
of the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the admission 
of members of the press to the floor has grown up as a matter 
of courtesy. The Chair finds nothing in the rules, upon the 
short examination he has made of them, that authorizes the 
Committee on Rules to admit any member of the press to the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr, EDGE. I simply wanted the opinion of the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Vice President to Rule XXXIV, paragraph 2, under which 
he, as chairman of the Committee on Rules, and other chair- 
men of the Committee on Rules have acted with reference to 
the admission of representatives of the press associations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, at the time this ques- 
tion was up, followed the practice. He found no rule that 
authorized it, or at least no rule that satisfied him that it 
authorized the practice; but he was informed at that time that 
the Rules Committee at some meeting had authorized the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules to issue letters of admission 
to certain members of the press, not to exceed two, as the Chair 
recalls, representing each of the press associations, and only 
one at a time; and the present Vice President, then chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, followed that practice. 

Mr. MOSES. That has been the unbroken practice. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to read 
paragraph 2 of Rule XXXIV; and I challenge the Senator from 
New Hampshire or any other Senator to find in the phraseology 
of this paragraph of that rule any authority for extending the 
privileges of the floor to any one not named in the rules of the 
Senate: 
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It shall be the duty of the Committee on Rules to make all rules 
and regulations respecting such parts of the Capitol, its passages and 
galleries, including the restaurant and Senate Office Building, as are or 
may be set apart for the use of the Senate and its officers, to be enforced 
under the direction of the Presiding Officer, They shall, at the open- 
ing of each session of Congress, make such regulations respecting the 
reporters’ gallery of the Senate as will confine its occupation to bona 
fide reporters for daily newspapers, assigning not to exceed one seat 
to each paper. 



























































There being a specific rule governing the privileges of the 
floor, it certainly can not, by any strained construction, be held 
that the phraseology contained in paragraph 2 of Rule XXXIV 
amends Rule XXXIII regarding privileges of the floor, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair might state that the 
present occupant of the chair construes Rule XXXIV to apply 
only to the galleries and not to:the floor. 

PARIS CONFERENCE—DEBTS DUE THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I shall take the liberty at this 
time to call the attention of the Senate to a conference which 
has been in progress in Paris since the 6th day of April. It 
was called for the purpose of delimiting the reparations pay- 
ments to be made by Germany. At the time we were told that 
the United States would not be represented, but the reports 
which have been coming from Paris indicate that there are 14 
members of the conference, 2 from Great Britain, 2 from France, 
2 from Belgium, 2 from Italy, 2 from Germany, 2 from Japan. 
It takes 2 more to make the 14, and the additional 2 are sup- 
posed and presumed to be unofficial representatives from this 
country, Mr. J. P. Morgan, international banker, and Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the General Electric Co. of America. 

We were also told at the time that it was probable there 
would arise at the conference the question of a further can- 
cellation. of debts due the United States of America, but we 
were assured that the United States would not be represented, 
so that that question could not properly be discussed. It seems, 
however, Mr. President, that it has been discussed, because we 
now find that the Secretary of State has been communicated 
with and the suggestion has been made that the United States 
agree to a further reduction in the amounts which it has been 
agreed shall be paid by Germany to the United States. 

The importance of this matter is not that the amounts are 
large, but that the proposed reductions simply constitute an 
entering wedge for further demands of this character in addi- 
tion to the partial cancellations of European debts we have 
already made. 

It will be remembered that the amounts we were to receive 
from Germany were to be paid on two accounts, one growing 
out of the expenses of the American army of occupation, which 
was withdrawn from Germany about the first of 1923, and the 
other under the treaty of Berlin, to take care of the American 
awards made against Germany by the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion. Both of those amounts are relatively small. 

About the time the army of occupation withdrew from Ger- 
many there was due the United States, on account of the main- 
tenance of its troops, some $248,000,000. 

That was six years ago. It was agreed finally, as a result 
of the Dawes plan, that the United States should receive on 
account of this debt $13,100,000 a year. As a consequence it 
would take about 22 years from 1923 to make payment in full, 
at least the calculation works out that way. But, Mr. President, 
we are not to receive a penny of interest upon the $248,000,000 
which is due the people of the United States. On the other 
hand, the people of the United States are paying from 4% to 
4% per cent interest upon over nine billion dollars of bonds at 
the present time. Therefore, as the taxpayers of this country 
must pay interest upon the $248,000,000, we must take into 
account the question of interest. When we do this we find that 
at that time, by accepting such a settlement, we practically 
canceled 43 per cent of the debt. 

In other words, we made that much of a cancellation at that 
time because we were paying the interest upon that $248,- 
000,000 every year and were receiving no interest from Germany. 
Now, it seems that we are to be urged to make a further can- 
cellation of the small sums to be paid on account of the expenses 
of our army of occupation. 

Mr. President, at the time our army left Germany there were 
arrears on account of the armies of occupation of the various 
other nations totaling $587,000,000. All of that has been paid 
to the other nations except $63,000,000; yet, of an original debt 

| Of $248,000,000, we still have due us at this time $207,000,000. 
In other words, the European nations have been practically paid 
by Germany, but, having deferred our payments over a period of 
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something like 22 years, they would say to us now, “Although 
you have made a cancellation of 43 per cent, please make another 
contribution.” 
ought to do it for Germany—for the sake of Germany. 


And why? We are going to be told that we 


Mr. President, Germany is looking out for herself. Germany 


has already announced what she will pay; and we could cut this 
$13,100,000 down to nothing and it would not mean anything 


to Germany, because Germany has practically announced an 
ultimatum to this commission that the maximum payments by 


Germany over a period of 87 years shall not exceed an average 
of about $488,000,000. 


The Government of the United States can forego every dollar 


that is due her on account of the maintenance of the army of 
occupation in Germany, and it will not make one dollar’s 
difference to Germany, but it will make a difference so far as 
the other powers are concerned. 


1 In other words, if the United 
States gives up all we are to receive, after this 43 per cent can- 


cellation, it will not lessen Germany’s burden but will increase 
the amount to be divided among the other powers who have 
largely collected their expenses for their armies of occupation. 
This should be kept clearly in mind. 


There is only one other payment which can be affected and 


which we can be asked to reduce, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, and that is in connection with the $10,700,000 which 
Germany has agreed to contribute annually to wipe out her lia- 
bilities to American claimants so far as the judgments of the 


Mixed Claims Commission are concerned. As those claims 
amount to about $260,000,000, the $10,700,000 will not pay them 
off with interest before the lapse of 80 years; and yet out of 
this $488,000,000 it is proposed that we shall not have even this 
$10,700,000—that we must reduce this amount! 

Mr. President, we at times have seemingly ceased to think of 
the taxpayers of this country—the taxpayers who must foot the 
bill. Of course, this $10,700,000 a year is comparatively a small 
This $13,100,000 a year on account of the expenses of 
the army of occupation is comparatively a small matter also; 
but, Mr. President, in my opinion this rumored move by the 


commission, or certain members of the commission, is for the 


purpose of testing the administration and the Congress as to 
their temper respecting further requests for cancellation. 

Mr. President, we have done all we ought to do for the Euro- 
pean nations. What we have done has no counterpart in his- 
tory; and, unfortunately, the people of this country do not know, 
or at least do not fully realize, what we have done. 

Mr. President, so far as the British debt is concerned, Great 
Britain owed us $4,715,000,000 on the day of settlement. Are we 
to get back a dollar of that principal? Not one dollar. We have 
been paying from 414 to 4% per cent upon $9,000,000,000 of the 
$17,000,000,000 of our securities now outstanding. Take into 
account all the securities we have issued, including those free of 
taxation of every character, and you will find that, so far as the 
average interest rate is concerned, it is approximately 4 per cent 
right now; and yet how did we settle the British debt? Great 
Britain is to pay us enough to equal 3.7 per cent annually upon 
that $4,715,000,000 for 62 years, and then the $4,715,000,000 is to 
be canceled. We never are to receive another cent. Mark you, 
we do not even receive the interest we are now paying upon the 
bonds that were issued to advance this money to Great Britain. 

Mr. President, in the case of Belgium, she owed us at the 
time of the settlement $483,000,000; and how did we settle with 
Belgium? We told Belgium, “If you will pay us 2.1 per cent’ 
annually for 62 years on this $483,000,000, at the end of 62 years 
you may cease payments and we will forget the principal.” 

And what did we do with Italy? Italy owed us $2,150,000,000, 
and we settled with Italy upon this basis: “ Pay 1.1 per cent 
interest annually on $2,150,000,000 and then your debt shall be 
canceled ”; and we are paying 444 per cent for that money right 
now ! 

And still they call us Shylocks. There never before was such 
generosity exhibited in the world as between nations, and 
although we have done that for Europe, yet, because of the 
participation of two unofficial representatives from the United 
States—Mr. Morgan, an international banker, and Mr. Owen D. 
Young, closely connected with international bankers—because 
they are taking part in this conference, our Secretary of State is 
being communicated with and urged to have presented to Con- 
gress a request that we reduce the small amounts it has been 
agreed we shall receive from Germany for Army expenses and 
approved American claims. 

Mr. President, there is one proposed debt settlement that 
has not been ratified; I speak of the French debt. France, on 
the 15th day of June, 1926, owed this country, on the face of 
her obligations, $4,400,000,000. Do Senators know what France 
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has paid on this indebtedness during the last three years? The 
total has been less than $83,000,000. Yet during the same 
period, on the amount, $4,400,000,000, which France owed us, 
June 15, 1926, the American taxpayer has been called upon 
to pay in interest $561,000,000. France has paid $83,000,000; 
the taxpayers of this country have had to make up the differ- 
ence, $478,000,000, during that period alone. Yet we are to 
be asked to make further sacrifices. 

We can not reduce Germany’s promised payments 
certainly. If we did, what would they amount to? 
nothing. It is not the money that is wanted. 
establish a precedent. Come back to Congress and get Congress 
to concede a small reduction in this case. Then we will be 
met with further demands. Let me call attention to what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the late Labor cabinet of Great 
Britain said during a speech in the present campaign. He 
decried the settlement with the United States, and intimated 
that if Labor were returned the whole matter might be 
reopened. 

Mr. President, while Great Britain is paying us 3.7 per cent 
interest upon the face of her debt, and in 62 years the whole 
debt is to be canceled, the bonds of Great Britain which were 
floated in this country by J. P. Morgan & Co., bearing 5% per 
cent interest, are now quoted at about 103. In other words, 
Great Britain is paying to the clients of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
on the basis of the present market, more than 5% per cent 
for her money, and she proposes to and will and must return 
every dollar of the principal; but during the same period the 
taxpayers of this country, who in making this loan were and 
are now represented by the United States Treasury, are receiving 
only 3.7 per cent interest on Great Britain’s debt, and then, at 
the end of 62 years, the debt is to be canceled. A marked 
difference in efficiency. 

I doubt if there ever was before in the history of the world 
any such international generosity as this Government has 
evinced in its treatment of the nations of Europe. Yet it seems 
we are to be asked for further cancellations. We ought to 
stand in our tracks and say, “ Not one dollar. We have reached 
our limit.” 

Mr. SWANSON. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has the Senator any figures to show what 
would have been the aggregate loss on the $250,000,000 of the 
cost of our army of occupation if we had been paid as France 
and Great Britain have been paid out of the first funds avail- 
able from reparations? What would we get in the final settle 
ment with this reduction of 10 per cent which the papers indi- 
eate the administration is favoring at this time? What would 
be the aggregate loss by the time we get the $250,000,000 which 
represents the cost of the army of occupation? Has the Sena- 
tor made an estimate of that? 

Mr. HOWELL. I can not answer the question of the able 
Senator from Virginia in exactly the form in which he asks it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. In just a moment. I can give the Senator 
from Virginia data which will make it clear to his mind what 
the situation is, 

At the time of the withdrawal of our troops from Germany 
there was due France, Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, and 
Japan $587,000,000 arrears on account of the expenses of the 
various armies of occupation. That $587,000,000 has been paid 
except $63,000,000. At the time those countries were owed by 
Germany $587,000,000, Germany owed the United States on the 
same account $248,000,000, and while Germany has been reduc- 
ing that debt to the Allies by over half a billion dollars, she has 
reduced the debt to the United States from $248,000,000 to 
$207,000,000, and it will take about 16 years more of the pay- 
ments she is now making to wipe out this balance. And re- 
member, we are not receiving one penny of interest upon that 
$248,000,000. Therefore, if we determine the present worth of 
these payments, based upon 4%4 per cent—and we have $9,000,- 
000,000 of bonds outstanding the rate upon which is 4% per 
cent and better—we will find that we have really canceled 
$107,000,000 of this $248,000,000. And now what is asked? 
That we shall go further. We must do more. The idea of the 
United States of America receiving $13,100,000 a year in pay- 
ment of an European debt is so absurd that it must be scaled 
down. 

The fact that the United States of America is receiving $10,- 
- 700,000 annually to pay a debt of $260,000,000 due American 
claimants found entitled thereto by the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion is also so absurd that that must be cut down, too, although 
such payments will take 80 years to satisfy the debt. 


much, 
Practically 
They want to 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. There is an additional aggravating item there in 
the fact that our army of occupation was over there at the re 
quest of the Germans. We were not willing to remain, and 
intended to withdraw at once, but the request was made of us 
that we keep our Army there by the German people. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Ohio 
for the enlightenment he has afforded, and he has stated a fact. 
We kept the Army there at their request, and although it was 
at their request, these other nations largely collected the cost 
of their armies and left us to hold the sack. But we are not 
wholly guiltless in the premises. When Uncle Sam gets on the 
other side he is a timid soul. While the other nations were get- 
ting theirs he did not even ask for his. Here on Main Street 
he is one of the cleverest business men in the world, but on the 
other side he seems to lose his head. What is a few millions 
to him? But how delightful it is to be generous with taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. SWANSON. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, our Army went to Ger- 
many at the request of Germany and the Allies, and it remained 
there at their request. I understand that the treaty of Ver- 
sailles provided that the first payments of all received from 
reparations should go toward settling the expense of the armies 
of occupation in Germany; that was to be a first lien on all 
the funds obtained from Germany, which agreement has been 
violated from the beginning, has it not, so far as we were con- 
eerned but not as to the Allies? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is correct, Mr. President. I shall now 
call the attention of the Senate to some further settlements we 
have made with Europe. 

In the cases of 11 countries, whose debts to us at the dates 
of settlement aggregated $7,739,000,000, we are to receive, as an 
average, 2.9 per cent interest annually upon the face of the 
debts for 62 years, and then the $7,739,000,000 is to be canceled. 
These settlements are almost beyond belief. 

As I have said before, it seems to me that there is just one 
thing for Congress to do if asked to make further concessions, 
and that is to say to Europe, “Our generosity is exhausted. 
We have gone as far as we can. We will not reopen these debt 
settlements. We are through. You have our final decision.” 

If we do that now, Mr. President, we will, in my opinion, 
hear no more of suggested further cancellations. If we do that 
now, I believe France will ratify before next August. Now is 
the time for the Congress and the Government of the United 
States to present to Europe their ultimatum in this matter in no 
uncertain terms. 


Mr. Presfdent, will the Senator yield? 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the body of the Recorp a communication from 
the American Engineering Council in relation to the matter of 
flood control. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. O., May 22, 1929. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Senator Hawes: American Engineering Council is an 
organization composed of 26 national, State, aad local engineering and 
allied technical organizations. These societies have within their mem- 
bership 57,673 of the leading professional engineers of the United States. 
Council is an agency through which the engineering profession endeavors 
to give expression to engineering thought in regard to national questions 
of an engineering character, 

When such serious and important questions arise as Mississippi River 
flood control the council appoints a special committee composed of men 
highly qualified to deal with the subject matter involved. In conform- 
ity to this practice the council, in 1927, appointed a flood-control com- 
mittee composed of four eminent engineers thoroughly conversant with 
such problems. There ig attached hereto a list of the members of this 
committee and a short biographical sketch of each. 

This committee gave careful consideration to the Mississippi flood- 
control problem and drafted a report under date of January 19, 1928, 
which report was subsequently approved by the administrative hoard 
of the council. Owing to developments since the formulation of this 
report, the committee recently held another meeting and drafted another 
report under date of May 20, 1929. This report also has the official 
sanction of the council, 
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These two reports fairly represent the considered opinion of the pro- 


fessional civilian engineers of the Nation. You will observe by reading 
these reports that among the professional civilian engineers there is a 
very marked and general lack of confidence in the so-called Jadwin plan. 
It is believed that a sufficiently comprehensive and intelligent plan has 
not been developed and that therefore, before the Federal Government 
irretrievably commits itself, more adequate studies should be made. 

We felt confident that because of your great concern in the proper 
solution of the Mississippi flood problem you would be interested in 
obtaining the point of view of civilian engineers, as expressed in the two 
documents we are sending you herewith. We shall appreciate such com- 
ments as you may care to make. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. W. WALLACE, Evecutive Secretary. 





REPORT OF AMERICAN ENGINEERING COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE ON FLOOD 
CONTROL, MAY 20, 1929 
To the ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OF AMERICAN ENGINEERING COUNCIL. 

GENTLEMEN: Your committee appointed to consider the problems 
arising from the Mississippi River floods submitted a report under 
date of January 19, 1928, which was transmitted to the Committee on 
Flood Control of the House of Representatives under date of February 
2, 1928. A copy of that report is hereto attached. 

Your committee now reiterates that sufficient study of the engi- 
neering and economic phases of flood control on the Mississippi River 
has not been made to justify the Federal Government in adopting any 
plan therefor, Consequently it would be a grave mistake to permit 
the letting of contracts for the construction of the Missouri flood way 
er any other controversial elements until the engineering practicability 
and economical feasibility are adequately studied by a nonpartisan and 
competent board of engineers. 

Your committee believes that the intent of Congress and the best 
interest of the Nation were defeated by the constitution and action of 
the board created to adjust the engineering differences of the Jadwin 
and Mississippi River Commission plans, and also because the board 
was restricted by the terms of the flood control act of May 15, 1928, 
from considering any other than the two plans submitted, both of 
which plans were hastily prepared and based upon inadequate data. 
As a consequence there is in the engineering profession a marked and 
general lack of confidence in the plan adopted. Therefore, your com- 
mittee urgently recommends the creation by the Federal Government 
of a board of review composed of nonpartisan and competent civilian 
engineers with authority to develop the best possible solution of the 
Mississippi flood-control problem. 

And your committee further recommends that the said board of 
review should, as soon as practicable, designate those features of con- 
struction which would be common to any acceptable plans, whereupon 
work should proceed upon them; and that, pending such designation, 
work should be restricted to the repair, straightening, and raising of 
existing structures and the construction of the Bonnet Carre spillway. 

Officially approved by American Engineering Council. 

Baxter L. Brown. 

JOHN R. FREEMAN, 

ArTHUR E. MorGan, 

GARDNER 8S. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 





Snort BroGRAPHIC SKETCH OF MBPMBERS OF FLOOD CONTROL COMMITTEE 
or AMERICAN ENGINEERING COUNCIL 
GARDNER S. WILLIAMS 

Chairman of committee. 

Civil engineer, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Education, B. 8. in C. E. 1889, C. E, 1899, University of Michigan. 

Professional: 1893-1898, civil engineer, board of water commissioners 
of Detroit; 1898-1904, professor of experimental hydraulics, Cornell 
University ; 1904-1911, professor of civil, hydraulic, and sanitary engi- 
neering, University of Michigan; 1900 to present, consulting engineer 
with hydraulics, water supply, and water power as specialties; 1903- 
1905, member International Waterways Commission; 1917-1919, major 
of Engineers, Officers’ Reserve Corps; 1918, in active service with con- 
struction department. 

Joint author with Allen Hazen, Hydraulic Tables. 

Author of part on Hydraulics of American Civil] Engineers’ Pocket 
Book. 

Member American Society of Civil Engineers, American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, West- 
ern Society of Engineers, Detroit Engineering Society, American Water 
Works Association, New England Water Works Association, American 
Public Health Association, vice president of American Engineering 
Council. 


BAXTER L, BROWN 
Consulting engincer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Education, public schools of Brooklyn. 
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Professional ; 1898-99, locating engineer and principal assistant engt- 
necr, St. Louis, Peoria Northern Railway; 1900, assistant engineer, St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and assistant chief engineer Missouri 
Pacific ; 1901-1904, chief engineer St. Louis Valley Railroad; since 1905 
in general consulting practice; consulting engineer city planning com- 
mission of St. Louis; chief engineer St. Louis, Troy & Eastern Railroad; 
St. Louis, Columbia & Waterloo Railroad; St. Louis Material & Supply 
Co. 

While in service of Missouri Pacific and as chief engineer of the 
Valley Railroad, both of which have much track along the Mississippi 
River, he had much experience with floods. He has built various docks 
along the Mississippi and other rivers. 

Mr. Brown is a member of the St. Lonis Chamber of Commerce (past 
vice president) ; American Society of Civil Engineers (past director) ; 
American Institute of Consulting Engineers; Engineers’ Club of St. 
Louis (past president) ; City Club; and St. Louis Railway Club. 

JOHN R. FREEMAN 

Consulting engineer, Providence, R. I. 

Education: Graduated M. I. T., 1876; 
1901; Se. D., Tufts College, 1905. 

Professional: 1878-1886, assistant engineer to Water Power Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., and to Hiram F, Mills, consulting engineer; 1886 to pres- 
ent, has specialized in hydraulic engineering; for 10 years chief engi- 
necr of Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Co.; also advisory 
engineer to many manufacturing corporations on mill construction, 
water power, and fire protection; also in consulting capacity to cities 
on water-supply service and extensions and drainage problems; 1895-06, 
engineer member Massachusetts Metropolitan Water Board; 1899-1900, 
made water-supply investigation for finance department of city of New 
York; 1903-4, consulting engineer Boston Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion; 1903, chief engineer in investigation of Charles River Dam in 
Boston Harbor; 1904, member Rhode Island Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion; 1905 to date, member special commission for additional water 
supply, New York, and consulting engineer for New York Board of 
Water Supply ; 1908-1910, consulting engineer for San Francisco water 
supply (planned Hetch Hetchy water-supply system now being con- 
structed for that city) ; consulting engineer on water supply for Balti- 
more, Md., Nashua, N. H., Los Angeles, Denver, City of Mexico, San 
Diego, Calif., etc.; 1904-5 and to date, consulting engiueer on water- 
power developments, Feather River, Calif.; 1909-1911, consulting engi- 
neer for the Isthmian Canal (dams and locks) and for the Canadian 
Government on water-power conservation ; 1917-18, president Providence 
(R. I.) Gas Co. until resigned January 1, 1919; 1917-1919, consulting 
engineer for Chinese Government Grand Canal Improvement Board; 
1918-1924, member visiting committee United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards; 1924, member engineer board of review Chicago Sanitary District 
on control of lake levels, etc.; president and treasurer Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. and consulting hydraulic engineer; 1922-23, 
president American Society of Civil Engineers, 

Writer of various papers on professional subjects and twice awarded 
the normal annual medal of American Society of Civil Engineers for 
the best engineering paper contributed to its transactions during the 
year, 

Member American Society of Civil Engineers (director 1896-1898, 
vice president 1902-3); American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
(president 1905); Boston Society of Civil Engineers (president 1893) ; 
trustee Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Se. D., Brown University, 


A. E, MORGAN 

President Antioch College; president Dayton Morgan Engineering 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Education: Public schools of St, Cloud, Minn. 

Professional : 1902-1907, private consulting engineering practice, St. 
Cloud, Minn.; 1907-1909, supervising engineer, United States drainage 
investigations ; 1909-1920, president Morgan Engineering Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. ; 1915-1921, chief engineer Miami conservancy district, Dayton; 
1921, Pueblo, Colo., conservancy district ; 1924-25, member engineering 
board of review, Chicago Sanitary District. 

President and director Dayton Morgan Engineering Co., consulting 
practice in water control, reclamation of waste lands, and flood con- 
trol; flood control and other water control projects. 

Planned reclamation of 1,000,000 acres of swamp land to northeast 
Arkansas for United States Government. 

Chief engineer cold water district, Mississippi. 

Author Reclamation of Swamp Lands in Northeast Arkansas, Miami 
Valley in 1913 Flood. 

President Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Obio. 

Member American Society of Civil Engineers, New England Water 
Works Association, trustee and vice president Moraine Park School, | 
Dayton, 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE OF IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
included in the body of the Recogp, in the proceedings of this 
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date, two tables, one showing immigration from certain coun- 
tries during the first 70 years of immigration statistics, 1820 
to 1890, and a comparison with the existing national-origins 
quota, and the second showing the immigration quotas under the 
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1890 basis now operative and the national-origins basis which 
will become operative unless repealed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The tables referred to are as follows: 


Table showing immigration from certain countries during first 70 years of immigration statistics, 1820-1890, and comparison with existing and national-origins quotas 


England, 
Scotland, 


Belgium 
Wales 


Italy 


| 
Russia Greece Germany Ireland Denmark | Norway Sweden 





27, 489 

75, 810 
267, 044 | 
423, 974 | 
606, 896 
548, 043 
807, 357 


Pla caacincinnsieccuminmenennnes | 2, 756, 613 | 


1820-1830 _ . 
1831-1840 


Average per year 39, 380 
Quota on 1890 basis now in effect _ 34, 007 
Quota on national-origins basis to be effe 

July 1, unless repealed 


Table showing immigration quotas under the 1890 basis now operating 
and the national-oriyins basis which will become operative unless 
repealed 

National- 

origins 
basis ! 

(latest es- 

timates) 


1890 basis 
now op- 
erating 


124 


Belgium 
Czechoslovakia- - .....- 
Danzig, Free City of... 
Denmark 


Austral 

The following countries are British mandates or possessions, 
and under both the 1890 and national-origins basis of immi- 
gration are entitled to 100 each: Arabian Peninsula, British 
Cameroon, Nauru, New Guinea, Samoa, Southwest Africa, 
British Tagoland, Bhutan, India, New Zealand, Palestine, 
South Africa, Tanganyika, 

13 countries, at 100 immigrants each 


Hungary 


migrants each under both the 1890 and national-origins basis 
of immigration: Afghanistan, Andora, French Cameroon, 
Egypt, Iceland, Japan, Liechtenstein, Monaco, Morocco, 
Persia, San Marino, French Tagoland, Albania, Bulgaria, 
China, Ethiopia, Iraq (Mesopotamia), Liberia, Luxemberg, 
Muscat, Nepal, Ruanda, Siam, Yap. 

24 countries at 100 immigrants each 





| 164, 667 





1 According to latest official estimates. 


FARM RELIEF—SPEECH OF SENATOR BROOKHART 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech made over the radio by the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooKHartT] on the matter of 
farm relief. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Senator BrookHart spoke as follows: 

The farm problem is the greatest economic problem of our time, and 
yet some people, mainly in Wall Street, say there is no farm problem. 
However, here are the facts: 

About one-third of the American people are farmers. These farmers 
now own less than one-fifth of the property value of the country, and 
they are getting less than one-tenth of the national income. 

Since the deflation of agriculture in 1920, there are about sixty 
billions of capital investment and about 12,000,000 workers, not 
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54, 338 | 139 | 04 | 
207, 381 | 1, 063 1, 201 
780, 719 | 539 | 13, 903 |_ 
914, 119 3, 749 | 20, 931 
435, 7738 17, 004 71, 631 
436, 871 31,771 95, 323 
655, 482 | 88, 132 | 


142, 537 79, 
2, 036 
2, 789 


2,308} 1 452, 970 } 


2, 706 


4, 505, 096 | 
64, 359 | 
51, 227 | 


25, 957 | 


3, 484, 688 | 
49, 781 | 
28, 567 


17, 853 1, 181 | 


counting women and children. This capital and these workers produce 
a gross value of about $12,000,000,000. 

There are about forty billions of capital in manufacturing, or only 
two-thirds as much as in agriculture, and there are fewer than 
9,000,000 workers, or fewer than three-fourths as many as in agri- 
culture, but after deducting $16,000,000,000 for difference in raw- 
material costs, this smaller amount of capital in manufacturing, and 
smaller number of workers, produced a gross value of forty-four billions 
as against twelve billions for agriculture. Since labor got only eleven 
billions in wages in manufacturing, it is only fair to say that high 
wages were not the cause of this discrimination. 

Valued by the same rule as the farms, the railroads are less than 
one-third of agriculture and the number of workers about one-seventh, 
but they produce a gross revenue of more than half as much as the 
farms, and again labor gets only about one-half. 

Iowa lands went down over two and a half billion dollars, and 
railroad stocks went up more than that amount at the same time. 
Iowa is only typical of all the States, and railroad stocks are only 
typical of the big stocks in general. 

Recently brokers’ loans have passed the six and a third billion dollar 
mark, or nearly one-third of the bank deposits of the Federal reserve 
bank members. Since 1920 these loans have scarcely been below 
$3,000,000,000. Until the last year this vast reserve of surplus credit 
was accumulated at the rate of about 4 per cent, while the farmers 
of the country were compelled to pay 6 to 12 per cent. Recently the 
demands of this speculative bubble have become so great that it has 
raised the rate as high as 20 per cent for call money, and it has further 
increased farm rates even in the Federal land bank. 

A National City Bank bulletin shows that in 1925 the national 
banks of the country earned 8.34 per cent upon capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits. The National Industrial Conference Board shows 
that from 1920 to 1925 agriculture earned only 1.7 per cent upon its 
capital investment without adequate allowance for labor or depreciation. 

In 1926 the farmers of the United States sold 41,000,000 hogs. 
In 1928 they sold 48,000,000. They got $200,000,000 less for the 
48,000,000 hogs than they got two years previously for the 41,000,000. 
This in spite of the fact that the foreign demand was increasing; 
that the number of hogs in Denmark had been decreased 10 per cent, 
in the United Kingdom 5 per cent, in Germany 2 per cent, and in the 
Netherlands 20 per cent. For a whole generation farmers have received 
less total money for a big crop than for a little one. 

The public utilities as a whole are earning more than 7 per cent, 
and the courts are allowing them that rate or higher, while agriculture 
gets only 1.7 per cent, and that upon an unfair bookkeeping. 

Massachusetts has 3.69 per cent of the population, 
per cent of the national wealth, but gets 5 per cent of the national 
income. New York has 9.83 per cent of the population, produces 9.81 
per cent of the wealth, but gets 14.79 per cent of the national income. 
Iowa has 2.27 per cent of the population, produces 3.48 per cent of 
the wealth, and gets only 1.99 per cent of the national income. Again 
Iowa is only typical of the agricultural States, and Massachusetts 
and New York are only typical of the industrial States. 

According to the Manufacturers Record, the deflation policy of the 
Federal reserve bank reduced agricultural values by $32,000,000,000, 
and other business by only eighteen billions. This means that agri- 
culture was deflated six times as much in proportion as other business. 

Since 1920 farm lands have declined nearly $20,000,000,000, while 
in industrial centers real estate has advanced more than that amount. 

The farmers of the United States receive about $9,000,000,000 for 
what they sell; but the consumers pay over $30,000,000,000 for it. 


produces 3.92 
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Since 1910 farm bankruptcies have increased by more than 1,000 
per cent, while commercial bankruptcies remain about the same. 

The direct causes of this gigantic discrimination are found mainly 
in laws of the Congress. Upon the figures of Mr. Hoover as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, since 1912 the American people with all their capital, 
all their labor, all increase in property values, and all depreciation of 
the dollar, have only produced about 5% per cent a year of new wealth. 
If capital got all the wealth production of the country and it were 
evenly divided, it would get only a return of 5% per cent. Capital, 
however, is not entitled to all. It is therefore self-evident that when 
any block of capital is permitted to dip out more than 5% per cent 
from this American pool, some other block must take less, or even 
nothing, to maintain the level. 

Notwithstanding this indisputable fact, we passed a railroad law that 
gave them a subsidy in value of over $7,000,000,000 above their 
market value as farms are valued, and gave them a return, first 6 per 
cent and now 5% per cent, upon all this value—water and all. This 
dips an excess of some $400,000,000 from the American pool of 
production. The other items of excess profits of subsidiary corporations, 
waste of competition, and capitalization of unearned increment take out 
about eight hundred or nine hundred million dollars more each year. 
And in addition to all of this, the law guaranteed their war-time profits 
for six months after they were turned back into private ownership, and 
paid them a further subsidy of $529,000,000 from the Treasury of the 
United States, 

If the farmers could get a law that would fix their values and their 
rates of return, with a Treasury guaranty like that, they would get 
what the Republican platform promised. The farm bill without the 
debenture gives them no such equality of opportunity, and with the 
debenture only about half of it. 

Again by law of Congress, assisted by State laws, we have created a 
banking system with a virtual monopoly upon the deposit business of 
the country. Congress also established the Federal reserve system 
which deflated the farmers as we have seen, coliccted the surplus 
credit of the country in New York for speculation, boosted the Interest 
rate even to 20 per cent, and fastened upon the farmers a bank rate of 
from 6 to 12 per cent, while American production is only 5% per cent. 
We have already noted the excess which the big banks have dipped 
from this pool in spite of the failure of several thousand country banks. 
Again the farm bill without the debenture offers no such equality to 
agriculture and with it much less than half. 

Congress has enacted tariff laws which enable the protected manu- 
facturer to fix the price of his product at the factory without foreign 
competition, and patent laws that enable him to fix his prices without 
any competition, either foreign or domestic. On the other hand, the 
farmer produces a little surplus, only about 10 per cent on an average, 
which is sold in a world market in competition with all the world, and 
the price fixed by that sale. This price is cabled back to the United 
States and fixes bis domestic price also. He is forced to buy what he 
needs in the high level of the American market and to sell his own 
product in the low levels of the world market. Economists have said 
these tariff laws add $4,000,000,000 to the price level of American manu- 
factures, and I do not doubt the patent laws greatly increase this 
amount, In spite of this, we find industry and its representatives 
opposing a debenture that will only halfway equalize agriculture with 
its own advantages. 

Lastly, I will mention the fact that Congress permits corporations 
organized under State laws to come into interstate and foreign com- 
merce. They acquire the greatest of the natural resources, and are per- 
mitted to charge profits without limit. 

As against all these discriminations the Republican platform summed 
up its promises to the farmers in these words: 

“The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of mensures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its pros- 
perity and success.” 

Upon this pledge the Republican Party won the agricultural States in 
the election. Congress was then called in extraordinary session to keep 
this pledge. When the party bill appeared it substantially provided for 
nothing but loans to cooperatives. We had that before in the War 
Finance Corporation, with unlimited funds, and it failed. We have it 
now and all the time since 1923 in the intermediate-credit bank with 
provision for six hundred and sixty millions and it has utterly failed. 

When this new bill appeared, with a farm board limited in authority 
to the failures of the past, some of us who had fought for the platform 
in good faith regarded it as a gross repudiation of the party pledge. 
We wanted a board with authority to determine the cost of producing 
farm products, as is done in every industry. We wanted it to have 
sufficient funds and authority to bid this cost of production price to the 
farmers themselves for their $2,000,000,000 a year exportable surplus. 
We knew this bid would raise the price to that American level. We 
also wanted authority to hold this surplus and dispose of it to the best 
advantage. We believed there would be little or no loss, and perhaps 

profit, as Mr. Hoover had in the wheat corporation. But, if 
there wa 


even 


8 a loss, we wanted the Government to treat the farmers as 
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well as it did the railroads, the banks, and the shipping interests. And 
we had precedent for all this. Mr. Hoover had done it all in the wheat 
corporation and the food administration during and after the war, and 
it had succeeded and given the farmers the best prosperity in all their 
history. We had recited this record with enthusiasm in the campaign, 
and we resented its repudiation in the farm bill. 

It was this situation that forced us to the debenture plan, 
Agricultural Committee of the Senate submitted it to the President. He 
referred them to the experts of the Agricultural Department. They 
said it would work, and the committee then put it in the bill by 
unanimous vote. 

It is a simple plan, easy of administration without new governmental 
machinery. The Treasury issues a certificate of debenture to the ex- 
porter of farm surpluses equal to one-half the tariff rate, and on cotton, 
which has no tariff, 2 cents per pound. The Treasury will receive these 
debenture certificates the same as cash in the payment of all tariff 
duties. The effect will be to raise the price of all farm products that 
have an exportable surplus. It will not be confined to the surplus alone, 
but will have an equal effect upon the whole domestic market. The 
benefit to the farmers will be about 10 times the amount of the de- 
benture. In other words, if the debenture is $200,000,000 the farmers 
will receive a benefit of $2,000,000,000. This is less than half of what 
they are justly entitled to receive, 

In spite of this the interests that now receive $4,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment aid through the protective tariff are opposed to this small 
stipend. However, I am proud to say that the labor leaders have 
joined the farmers in their demand, and this question will not be 
settled until agriculture does get equality. 


The 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 23, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





ARBITRATION WITH PORTUGAL 


In executive session this day, the following treaty was ratified 
and, on motion of Mr. Reep, the injunction of secrecy was 
removed therefrom: 


To the Senate: ° 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to the ratification thereof, I transmit herewith a treaty of arbi- 
tratian between the United “cates and Portugal, signed at Wash- 
ington on March 1, 1929. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE Howse, March 2, 1929. 





The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the Sen- 
ate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratification, 
if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Portugal, signed at Washington on March 
1, 1929. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK B. KELLOGG. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, March 2, 1929. 


The Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of the Republic of Portugal 

Determined to prevent so far as in their power lies any inter- 
ruption in the peaceful relations that have always existed 
between the two nations; 

Desirous of reaffirming their adherence to the policy of sub- 
mitting to impartial decision all justiciable controversies that 
may arise between them; and 

Eager by their example not only to demonstrate their con- 
demnation of war as an instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations, but also to hasten the time when the perfec- 
tion of international arrangements for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes shall have eliminated forever the possi- 
bility of war among any of the Powers of the world; 

Have decided to conclude a new treaty of arbitration en- 
larging the scope and obligations of the arbitration convention 
signed at Washington on April 6, 1908, which expired by limita- 
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tion on November 14, 1928, and for that purpose they have 
authorized the undersigned to conclude the following Articles: 
ARTICLE I 

All differences relating to international matters in which the 
High Contracting Parties are concerned by virtue of a claim of 
right made by one against the other under treaty or otherwise, 
which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, which 
have not been adjusted as a result of reference to the Perma- 
nent International Commission constituted pursuant to the 
treaty signed at Lisbon, February 4, 1914, and which are jus- 
ticiable in their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision 
by the application of the principles of law or equity, shall be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at 
The Hague by the Convention of October 18, 1907, or to some 
other competent tribunal, as shall be decided in each case by 
special agreement, which special agreement shall provide for 
the organization of such tribunal if necessary, define its powers, 
state the question or questions at issue, and settle the terms 
of reference, 

The special agreement in each case shall be made on the part 
of the United States of America by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and on the part of Portugal by the President of 
the Republie of Portugal after its enactment by law or by 
Decree with force of law. 

ARTICLE It 

The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect 
of any dispute the subject matter of which 

(a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the High 
Contracting Parties, 

(b) involves the interests of third parties, 

(c) depends upon or involves the maintenance of the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe Doctrine, 

(d) depends upon or involves the observance of the obliga- 
tions of Portugal in accordance with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

ARTICLE III 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof and by the President of the Republic of 
Portugal after its enactment by law or by Decree with the force 
of law. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in 
force continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s 
written notice given by either High Contracting Party to the 
other. 

In faith whereof the undersigned have signed this treaty in 
duplicate in the English and Portuguese languages, both texts 
having equal force, and hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at Washington the first day of March in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine. 


Frank B. Kettoca [SEAL] 
ALTE [SEAL] 


ARBITRATION WITH ETHIOPIA 


In executive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied and on motion of Mr. Resp, the injunction of secrecy was 
removed therefrom : 

To the Senate: 

To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Ethiopia, signed at Addis 
Ababa on January 26, 1929. 

Hersert Hoover. 

Tur Wuite House, April 18, 1929. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifi- 
eation, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Ethiopia, signed at Addis Ababa 
on January 26, 1929. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry L. Stimson. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, April 15, 1929. 
TREATY OF ARBITRATION 

The President of the United States of America and His 

Majesty, King Tafari, Heir Apparent to the Throne and Regent 
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Plenipotentiary of the Empire of Ethiopia, on behalf of Her 
Majesty, Zeoditu, Empress of Ethiopia, and of him- 


Imperial 
Self, 

Determined to prevent so far as in their power lies any 
interruption in the peaceful relations now happily existing be- 
tween the two nations; 

Desirous of reaffirming their adherence to the policy of sub- 
mitting to impartial decision all justiciable controversies that 
may arise between them; and 

Eager by their example not only to demonstrate their con- 
demnation of war aS an instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations, but also to hasten the time when the perfec- 
tion of international arrangements for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes shall have eliminated forever the 
possibility of war among any of the Powers of the world; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty of arbitration and for that 
— they have designated as their respective Plenipoten- 
tlaries: 

The President of the United States of America; Mr, Addison 
E. Southard, Minister Resident and Consul General of the 
United States of America in Ethiopia; 

His Majesty, King Tafari, Heir Apparent to the Throne and 
Regent Plenipotentiary of the Empire of Ethiopia, on behalf 
of Her Imperial Majesty, Zeoditu, Empress of Ethiopia, and of 
himself ; 

Who, having communicated to one another their full powers 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon and con- 
cluded the following articles: 


ARTICLE I 


All differences relating to international matters in which the 
High Contracting Parties are concerned by virtue of a claim of 
right made by one against the other under treaty or otherwise, 
which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, which 
have not been adjusted as a result of reference to an appropriate 
commission of conciliation, and which are justiciable in their 
nature by reason of being susceptible of deeision by the applica- 
tion of the principles of law or equity, shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The Hague by 
the Convention of October 18, 190T, or to some other competent 
tribunal, as shall be decided in each case by special agreement, 
which special agreement shall provide, if necessary, for the 
organization of such tribunal, shall define its powers, shall 
state the question or questions at issue, and shall settle the 
terms of reference. 

The special agreement in each case shall be made on the part 
of the United States of America by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and on the part of Ethiopia in accordance with 
its constitutional law. 

ARTICLE II 


The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect 
of any dispute the subject matter of which 

(a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the High 
Contracting Parties, 

(b) involves the interests of third Parties. 

(c) depends upon or involves the maintenance of the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe Doctrine, 

(d) depends upon or involves the observance of the obliga- 
tions of Ethopia in accordance with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

ARTICLE Ill 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof and by His Majesty, King Tafari, Heir 
Apparent to the Throne and Regent Plenipotentiary of the 
Empire of Ethiopia, on behalf of Her Imperial Majesty, Zeoditu, 
Empress of Ethiopia, and of himself, in accordance with 
Ethiopian constitutional law. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Addis Ababa as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in fotce 
continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s written 
notice given by either High Contracting Party to the other. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English and Amharic languages, 
and hereunto affix their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Addis Ababa on the twenty-sixth day 
of January, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
twenty-nine. 


[SEAL] AppIson E. SouTHARD 
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CONCILIATION WITH ETHIOPIA 


In executive session this day, the following treaty was ratified 
and, on motion of Mr. Rexp, the injunction of secrecy was 
removed therefrom: 

To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of con- 
ciliation between the United States and Ethiopia, signed at 
Addis Ababa on January 26, 1929. 

; Hersert Hoover. 


Tue WHITE House, April 18, 1929. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifica- 
tion, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of conciliation 
between the United States and Ethiopia, signed at Addis Ababa 
on January 26, 1929. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry L., Stimson. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, April 15, 1929. 
TREATY OF CONCILIATION 


The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty, King Tafari, Heir Apparent to the Throne and Regent 
Plenipotentiary of the Empire of Bthiopia, on behalf of Her 
Imperial Majesty, Zeoditu, Empress of Ethiopia, and of him- 
self, being desirous to strengthen the bonds of amity that bind 
them together and also to advance the cause of general peace, 
have resolved to enter into a treaty for that purpose. 

The President of the United States of America has appointed 
as his plenipotentiary Mr. Addison BE. Southard, Minister Resi- 
dent and Consul General of the United States of America in 
Ethiopia. 

His Majesty, King Tafari, Heir Apparent to the Throne and 
Regent Plenipotentiary of the Empire of Ethiopia, has been 
designated plenipotentiary to sign and ratify on behalf of Her 
Imperial Majesty, Zeoditu, Empress of Ethiopia, and of himself. 

They, having communicated to one another their full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon and con- 
cluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE I 


Any disputes arising between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of Ethiopia of whatever 
nature they may be, shall, when ordinary diplomatic proceed- 
ings have failed and the High Contracting Parties do not have 
recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal, be submitted 
for investigation and report to a Permanent International Com- 
mission constituted in the manner prescribed in the next suc- 
ceeding Article; the High Contracting Parties agree not to 
declare war or begin hostilities during such investigation and 
before the report is submitted. 

ARTICLE 11 


The International Commission shall be composed of five mem- 
bers, to be appointed as follows: One member shall be chosen 
from each country, by the Government thereof; one member 
shall be chosen by each Government from some third country; 
the fifth member shall be chosen by common agreement between 
the two Governments, it being understood that he shall not be 
a citizen of either country. The expenses of the Commission 
shall be paid by the two Governments in equal proportions, 

The International Commission shall be appointed within six 
months after the exchange of ratifications of this treaty; and 
vacancies shall be filled according to the manner of the original 
appointment. 

ARTICLE III 


In case the High Contracting Parties shall have failed to 
adjust a dispute by diplomatic methods, and they do not have 
recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal, they shall at 
once refer it to the International Commission for investigation 
and report. The International Commission may, however, spon- 
taneously by unanimous agreement offer its services to that 
effect, and in such case it shall notify both Governments and 
request their cooperation in the investigation. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to furnish the Perma- 
nent International Commission with all the means and facilities 
required for its investigation and report. 

The report of the Commission shall be completed within one 
year after the date on which it shall declare its investigation 
to have begun, unless the High Contracting Parties shall shorten 
or extend the time by mutual agreement. The report shall be 
prepared in triplicate; one copy shall be presented to each Goy- 
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eet, and the third retained by the Commission for its 
es. 

The High Contracting Parties reserve the right to act inde- 
pendently on the subject matter of the dispute after the report 
of the Commission shall have been submitted. 

ARTICLE IV 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty, King Tafari, Heir 
Apparent to the Throne and Regent Plenipotentiary of the 
Empire of Ethiopia, on behalf of Her Imperial Majesty, Zeo- 
ditu, Empress of Ethiopia, and of himself, in accordance with 
Ethiopian constitutional law. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Addis Ababa as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in 
force continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s 
— notice given by either High Contracting Party to the 
other. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English and Amharic languages, 
and hereunto affix their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Addis Ababa on the twenty-sixth day of 
January, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, 

[SEAL] Appison E. SourHarp 


ARBITRATION WITH RUMANIA 
In executive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied and, on motion of Mr. Regn, the injunction of secrecy was 
removed therefrom: 
To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Rumania, signed at 
Washington on March 21, 1929, 

Hervert Hoover. 

THE WHITE Hovssg, April 18, 1929. 

The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifica- 
tion, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Rumania, signed at Washington 
on March 21, 1929. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry L. STIMson, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, April 15, 1929. 
TREATY OF ARBITRATION 

The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Rumania 

Determined to prevent so far as in their power lies any 
interruption in the peaceful relations that have always existed 
between the two nations; 

Desirous of reaffirming their adherence to the policy of sub- 
mittiifg to impartial decision all justiciable controversies that 
may arise between them; and 

Eager by their example not only to demonstrate their condem- 
nation of war as an instrument of national policy in their mutual 
relations, but also to hasten the time when the perfection of 
international arrangements for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes shall have eliminated forever the possibility of 
war among any of the Powers of the world; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty of arbitration and for that 
purpose they have appointed as their respective Plenipotentiaries 

The President of the United States of America: 

Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States 
of America; and 

His Majesty the King of Rumania: 

Mr. Georges Cretziano, His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States of America ; 
who, having communicated to one another their full powers 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 

ARTICLE I 

All differences relating to international matters in which the 
High Contracting PartieS are concerned by virtue of a claim of 
right made by one against the other under treaty or otherwise, 
which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, which 
have not been adjusted as a result of reference to an appropriate 
commission of conciliation, and which are justiciable in their 
nature by reason of being susceptible of decision by the appli- 
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cation of the principles of law or equity, shall be submitted to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The Hague 
by the Convention of October 18, 1907, or to some other compe- 
tent tribunal, as shall be decided in each case by special agree- 
ment, which special agreement shall provide for the organization 
of such tribunal if necessary, define its powers, state the question 
or questions at issue, and settle the terms of reference. 

The special agreement in each case shall be made on the part 
of the United States of America by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and on the part of Rumania in accordance with 
its constitutional laws. 

ARTICLE II 


The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect 
of any dispute the subject matter of which 

(a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the High 
Contracting Parties, 

(b) involves the interests of third Parties, 

(c) depends upon or involves the maintenance of the tra- 
ditional attitude of the United States of America concerning 
American questions, commonly described as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, 

(d) dépends upon or involves the observance of the obliga- 
tions of Rumania in accordance with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

ARTICLE IIt 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty the King of Rumania 
in accordance with the Constitutional laws of that Kingdom. 

The ratificafions shall be exchanged at Washington as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in 
force continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s 
— notice given by either High Contracting Party to the 
other. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English and French languages, 
both texts having equal force, and hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at Washington the twenty-first day of March, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-nine. 

FRANK B. KEtLocge. 
G CRETZIANO 


[SEAL] 
[SEAL] 


CONCILIATION WITH RUMANIA 
In executive session this day the following treaty was rati- 
fied and, on motion of Mr. Reep, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 
To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of con- 
ciliation between the United States and Rumania, signed at 
Washington on March 21, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE WHITE Hovsks, April 18, 1929. 

The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifi- 
cation, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of conciliation 
between the United States and Rumania, signed at Washington 
on March 21, 1929, 

Respectfully submitted. 


Henry L. Stimson. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 15, 1929. 

The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Rumania 

Being desirous to strengthen the bonds of amity that bind 
them together and also to advance the cause of general peace, 
have resolved to enter into a treaty for that purpose, and to 
that end have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America: 

Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States 
of America; and 

His Majesty the King of Rumania: 

Mr. Georges Cretziano, His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States of America; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, found to be in proper form, have agreed upon 
and concluded the following articles: 
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ARTICLE If 


Any disputes arising between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of Rumania, of what- 
ever nature they may be, shall, when ordinary diplomatic pro- 
ceedings have failed and the High Contracting Parties do not 
have recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal, be sub- 
mitted for investigation and report to a permanent Interna- 
tional Commission constituted in the manner prescribed in the 
next succeeding Article; and they agree not to declare war or 
begin hostilities during such investigation and before the report 


is submitted. 
ARTICLE IT 


The International Commission shall be composed of five mem- 
bers, to be appointed as follows: One member shall be chosen 
from each country, by the Government thereof; one member 
shall be chosen by each Government from some third country; 
the fifth member shall be chosen by common agreement between 
the two Governments, it being understood that he shall not be 
a citizen of either country. The expenses of the Commission 
shall be paid by the two Governments in equal proportions. 

The International Commission shall be appointed within six 
months after the exchange of ratifications of this treaty; and 
vacancies shall be filled according to the manner of the original 
appointment. 

ARTICLE III 

In case the High Contracting Parties shall have failed to 
adjust a dispute by diplomatic methods, and they do not have 
recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal, they shall at 
once refer it to the International Commission for investigation 
and report. The International Commission, may, however, spon- 
taneously by unanimous agreement offer its services to that 
effect, and in such case it shall notify both Governments and 
request their cooperation in the investigation. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to furnish the Perma- 
nent International Commission with all the means and facilities 
required for its investigation and report. 

The report of the Commission shall be completed within one 
year after the date on which it shall declare its investigation 
to have begun, unless the High Contracting Parties shall limit 
or extend the time by mutual agreement. The report shall be 
prepared in triplicate; one copy shall be presented to each 
Government, and the third retained by the Commission for its 
files. 

The High Contracting Parties reserve the right to act inde- 
pendently on the subject matter of the dispute after the report 
of the Commission shall have been submitted. 


ARTICLE IV 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty the King of Rumania 
in accordance with the provisions of the Rumanian Constitution. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in 
force continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s 
written notice given by either High Contracting Party to the 
other. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English and French languages, 
both texts having equal force, and hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at Washington the twenty-first day of March, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-nine. 

FRANK B. KELLoce [SEAL] 
G. CRETZIANO [SEAL] 


ARBITRATION WITH BELGIUM 
In executive session this day, the following treaty was ratified 
and, on motion of Mr. Resp, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved therefrom : 


To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Belgium, signed at Washing- 
ton on March 20, 1929. 


Tue Wuite Hcuss, April 18, 1929. 


HERBERT Hoover. 


The PRESIDENT : 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the Sen- 
ate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratification, 
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if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Belgium, signed at Washington on March 
20, 1929. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Henry L. Stimson, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 15, 1929. 
TREATY OF ARBITRATION 


The President of the United States of America and His 
‘Majesty the King of the Belgians 

Determined to prevent so far as in their power lies any inter- 
‘ruption in the peaceful relations that have always existed be- 
tween the two nations; 

Desirous of reaffirming their adherence to the policy of sub- 
‘mitting to impartial decision all justiciable controversies that 
may arise between them; and 

Eager by their example not only to demonstrate their con- 
‘demnation of war as an instrument of national policy in their 
* mutual relations, but also to hasten the time when the perfec- 
tion of international arrangements for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes shall have eliminated forever the possi- 
‘bility of war among any of the Powers of the World; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty of arbitration and for that 
purpose they have appointed as their respective plenipoten- 
tiaries: 

The President of the United States of America: 

Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States of 
America ; and 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians: 

His Highness Prince Albert de Ligne, His Majesty’s Ambas- 
‘sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the United States 
of America; 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 

ARTICLE I 


All differences relating to international matters in which the 
High Contracting Parties are concerned by virtue of a claim of 
right made by one against the other under treaty or otherwise, 
which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, which 
have not been adjusted as a result of reference to an appro- 
priate commission of conciliation, and which are justiciable in 
their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision by the 
application of the principles of law or equity, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at 
The Hague by the Convention of October 18, 1907, or to some 
other competent tribunal, as shall be decided in each case by 
special agreement, which special agreement shall provide for 
the organization of such tribunal if necessary, define its powers, 
State the question or questions at issue, and settle the terms of 
reference. 

The special agreement in each case shall be made on the part 
of the United States of America by the President of the United 
‘States of America by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and on the part of Belgium in accordance with 
the constitutional laws of Belgium. 

ARTICLE II 


The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect 
of any dispute the subject matter of which 

(a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the High 
Contracting Parties, 

(b) involves the interests of third Parties, 

(c) depends upon or involves the maintenance of the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe Doctrine, 

(d) depends upon or involves the observance of the obliga- 
tions of Belgium in accordance with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

ARTICLE III 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof and by His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians in accordance with the Constitution. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in 
force continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s 
written notice given by either High Contracting Party to the 
other. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English and French languages, 
both texts having equal force, and hereunto affixed their seals, 
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Done at Washington the 20th day of March, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-nine. 
FRANK B Kettoca [SEAL] 
P Avsert pe LigNE [SEAL] 





CONCILIATION WITH BELGIUM 


In executive session this day, the following treaty was ratified 
and, on motion of Mr. Reep, the injunction of secrecy was 
removed therefrom: 

To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of con- 
ciliation between the United States and Belgium, signed at 
Washington on March 20, 1929. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THe WHITE Howse, April 18, 1929. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifi- 
eation, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of conciliation 
between the United States and Belgium, signed at Washington 
on March 20, 1929. ° 

Respectfully subnritted. 

Henry L. Stimson, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, April 15, 1929. 


TREATY OF CONCILIATION 


The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, being desirous to strengthen 
the bonds of amity that bind them together and also to advance 
the cause of general peace, have resolved to enter into a treaty 
for that purpose, and to that end have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America: 

Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States of 
America; and 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians: 

His Highness Prince Albert de Ligne, His Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the United States 
of America ; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, found to be in proper form, have agreed upon 
and concluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE I 

Any disputes arising between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of Belgium, of whatever 
nature they may be, shall, when ordinary diplomatic proceed- 
ings have failed and the High Contracting Parties do not have 
recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal, be submitted 
for investigation and report to a permanent International Com- 
mission constituted in the manner prescribed in the next suc- 
ceeding Article; and they agree not to resort with respect to 
each other to any act of force during the investigation to be 
made by the Commission and before its report is handed in, 


ARTICLE II 


The International Commission shall be composed of five mem- 
bers, to be appointed as follows: Each Government shall ap- 
point a member from among its nationals; the other three 
members, including the President, shall be appointed in com- 
mon accord, it being understood that they shall not be under 
the jurisdiction of either one of the two countries, The ex- 
penses of the Commission shall be paid by the two Govern- 
ments in equal proportions. 

The International Commission shall be appointed within six 
months after the exchange of ratifications of this treaty; and 
vacancies shall be filled according to the manner of the original 
appointment. 

ARTICLE Ul 

In ease the High Contracting Parties shall have failed to 
adjust a dispute by diplomatic methods, and they do not have 
recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal, they shall at 
once refer it to the International Commission for investigation 
and report. The International Commission may, however, 
spuntaneously by unanimous agreement offer its services to that 
effect, and in such case it shall notify both Governments and 
request their cooperation in the investigation. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to furnish the Permanent 
International Commission with all the means and facilities re- 
quired for its investigation and report, 
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The report of the Commission shall be completed within one 
year after the date on which it shall declare its investigation to 
have begun, unless the High Contracting Parties shall limit or 
extend the time by mutual agreement. The report shall be 
prepared in triplicate; one copy shall be presented to each 
Government, and the third retained by the Commission for its 
files. 

The High Contracting Parties reserve the right to act inde- 
pendently on the subject matter of the dispute after the report 
of the Commission shall have been submitted. 

ARTICLE IV 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty the King of Bel- 
gians in accordance with the Constitution. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in 
force continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s 
written notice given by either High Contracting Party to the 
other. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English and French languages, 
both texts having equal force, and hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at Washington the 20th day of March, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-nine. 

FRANK B. Kettoaa 
P ALBERT DE LIGNE 


[SEAL] 
[SEAL] 


ARBITRATION WITH LUXEMBURG 


In executive session this day, the following treaty was 
ratified and on motion of Mr. Rerep, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 


T'o the Senate: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Luxemburg, signed at 
Luxemburg, April 6, 1929, 

HERBERT HOOVER, 

Tue Wuite Hovsks, April 25, 1929. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Luxemburg, signed at 
Luxemburg, April 6, 1929. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Henry L. Strmson. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, April 24, 1929. 
TREATY OF ARBITRATION 

The President of the United States of America and 

Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, 

Determined to prevent so far as in their power lies any inter- 
ruption in the peaceful relations now happily existing between 
the two nations; 

Desirous of reaffirming their adherence to the policy of sub- 
mitting to impartial decision all justiciable controversies that 
may arise between them; and 

Eager by their example not only to demonstrate their con- 
demnation of war as an instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations, but also to hasten the time when the perfec- 
tion of international arrangements for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes shall have eliminated forever the pos- 
sibility of war among any of the Powers of the world; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty of arbitration and for that 
purpose they have appointed as their respective Plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States of America, 

Mr. Edward Lyndal Reed, Chargé d’Affaires a. i. of the 
United States of America, 

Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg 

Mr. Joseph Bech, Minister of State and President of Gov- 
ernment, 

Who, having communicated to one another their full powers 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon and con- 
cluded the following articles: 


ARTICLE I 
All differences relating to international matters in which the 
High Contracting Parties are concerned by virtue of a claim 
of right made by one against the other under treaty or other- 
wise, which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, 
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which have not been adjusted as a result of reference to an ap- 
propriate commission of conciliation, and which are justiciable 
in their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision by 
the application of the principles of law or equity, shall be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at 
the Hague by the Convention of October i8, 1907, or to some 
other competent tribunal, as shall be decided in each case by 
special agreement, which special agreement shall provide, if 
necessary, for the organization of such tribunal, shall define its 
powers, shall state the question or questions at issue, and shall 
settle the terms of reference. 

The special agreement in each case shall be made on the part 
of the United States of America by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and on the part of Luxemburg in accordance 
with its constitutional law. 

ARTICLE If 

The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect 
of any dispute the subject matter of which 

a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the High 
Contracting Parties, 

b) involves the interests of third Parties, 

ec) depends upon or involves the maintenance of the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe Doctrine, 

d) depends upon or involves Luxemburg’s policy of neutrality, 

e) depends upon or involves the observance of the obliga- 
tions of Luxemburg in accordance with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

ARTICLE Ill 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof and by Her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Luxemburg in accordance with the constitutional 
law of Luxemburg. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Luxemburg as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in force 
continuously unless and until terminated by one year's written 
notice given by either High Contracting Party to the other. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English and French languages, 
both texts having equal force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

Done at Luxemburg, in duplicate, this sixth day of April one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine. 


[SEAL] Epwarp LYNDAL REED 
[SEAL] BEcH 


CONCILIATION WITH LUXEMBURG 


In executive session this day the following treaty was ratified 
and, on motion of Mr. Reep, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved therefrom : 

To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of conciliation be 
tween the United States and Luxemburg, signed at Luxemburg, 
April 6, 1929. 

HEeEgsert Hoover. 

Tue Wuirs Howss, April 25. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifica- 
tion, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of conciliation 
between the United States and Luxemburg, signed at Luxemburg 
April 6, 1929. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry L. Stimson. 

DEPARTMENT. OF STATE, 

Washington, April 24, 1929. 
TREATY OF 


The President of the United States of America and 

Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, 

Being desirous to strengthen the bonds of amity that bind 
them together and also to advance the cause of general peace, 

Have resolved to enter into a treaty for that purpose, and 
to that end have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States of America, 

Mr. Edward Lyndal Reed, Chargé d'affaires a. i. of the United 
States of America 

Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, 

Mr. Joseph Bech, Minister of State and President of Govern- 
ment, 
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Who, having communicated to one another their full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon and 
concluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE 1 

Any disputes arising between the’ Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of Luxemburg of what- 
ever nature they may be, shall, when ordinary diplomatic 
proceedings have failed and the High Contracting Parties do 
not have recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal, be 
submitted for investigation and report to a permanent Inter- 
national Commission constituted in the manner prescribed in 
the next succeeding article; the High Contracting Parties 
agree not to resort, with respect to each other, to any act of 
force during the investigation to be made by the commission 
and before its report is handed in. 

ARTICLD II 

The International Commission shall be composed of five 
members, to be appointed as follows: One member shall be 
chosen from each country, by the Government thereof; one 
member shall be chosen by each Government from some third 
country; the fifth member shall be chosen by common agree- 
ment between the two Governments, it being understood that 
he shall not be a citizen of either country. The expenses of 
the Commission shall be paid by the two Governments in equal 
proportions. 

The International Commission shall be appointed within six 
months after the exchange of ratifications of this treaty; and 
vacancies shall be filled according to the manner of the original 
appointment. 

ARTICLE III 

In ease the High Contracting Parties shall have failed to 
adjust a dispute by diplomatic methods, and they do not have 
recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal, they shall at 
onee refer it to the International Commission for investigation 
and report. The International Commission may, however, spon- 
taneously by unanimous agreement offer its services to that 
effect, and in such case it shall notify both Governments and 
request their cooperation in the investigation. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to furnish the Perma- 
nent International Commission with all the means and facilities 
required for its investigation and report. 

The report of the Commission shall be completed within one 
year after the date on which it shall declare its investigation 
to have begun, unless the High Contracting Parties shall shorten 
or extend the time by mutual agreement. The report shall be 
prepared in triplicate ; one copy shall be presented to each Gov- 
ernment, and the third retained by the Commission for its 
files. 

The High Contracting Parties reserve the right to act inde- 
pendently on the subject matter of the dispute after the report 
of the Commission shall have been submitted. 

ARTICLE IV 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof, and by Her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Luxemburg in accordance with the constitutional 
law of Luxemburg. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Luxemburg as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in 
force continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s 
written notice given by either High Contracting Party to the 
other. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English and French languages, 
both texts having equal force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

Done at Luxemburg, in duplicate, this sixth day of April, one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine. 


[sEAL] Epwarp LynDAL Rrep 
[SEAL] BEcH 
NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 22 (legis- 
lative day of May 16), 1929 
GovERNOR GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Dwight F. Davis, of Missouri, to be Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands, vice Henry L. Stimson, appointed Secretary 
of State. 
MEMCPER OF THE UNITED States SHIPPING BoarD 


Roland K. Smith, of Louisiana, to be a member of the United 
States Shipping Board for a term of six years from June 9, 
1929. (Reappointment.) 
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SECRETARIES IN THE DipLoMaTIC SERVICE 

William P. George, of Alabama, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 7 and a consul, to be also a secretary in the Diplo- 
matie Service of the United States of America. 

The following-named Foreign Service officers, unclassified, and 
vice consuls of career, to be also secretaries in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America: 

Yugene M. Hinkle, of New York. 

Stanley Woodward, of Pennsylvania. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 
Corpl. Alva B. Lasswell to be a second lieutenant in the 


Marine Corps for a probationary period of two years from the 
30th day of January, 1929. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 22 (legis- 


lative day of May 16), 1929 
Unirep STATES ATTORNEYS 
Howard W. Ameli, eastern district of New York, 
Peter B. Garberg, district of North Dakota. 
Ralph L. Carr, district of Colorado. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvY 


Frank M. Adamson. 
Harvey D. Akin. 
William C, Allen. 
Samuel C. Anderson, 
John Andrews, jr. 
Carl R. Armbrust. 
William 8S. Arthur. 
George W. Ashford. 
Edward J. Bacher. 
Abraham L. Baird. 
Laurence C. Baldauf, 
Richard R. Ballinger. 
George F. Beardsley. 
Roy 8S. Benson. 

John M. Bermingham. 
Howard C, Bernet. 
Joseph Berzowski. 
Awtrey L. Bond. 
Frank A. Brandley. 
Granville ©. Briant. 
Jacob W. Britt. 


Robert C. Brownlee, 2d. 


Charles FE. Brunton. 
William D. Buckalew. 
Edward J. Burke. 
Edward F. Butler. 
Whitmore 8S. Butts. 
William M. Canning. 
Joseph P. Canty. 
Daniel Carlson. 
George K. Carmichael. 
Lamar P. Carver. 
William A. Cashman. 
Carl G. Christie. 
Robert N. 8S. Clark. 
Benjamin Coe. 
Harry N. Coffin. 
John A. Collett. 
Edwin G. Conley. 
Robert J. Connell. 
Charles H. Crichton, 
William I. Darnell. 
Joseph A. d’Avi. 
John F. Davidson. 
Royce P. Davis. 
John W. Davison. 
Thurlow W. Davison. 
George H. Deiter. 
Robert W. Denbo. 
Walter S. Denham. 
Erle V. Dennett. 
Milton C. Dickinson, 
Edwin N. Dodson. 
Francis R. Duborg. 
Leonard V. Duffy. 
Joseph B. Duval, jr. 
Gordon F. Duvall. 
Williston L, Dye. 


To be ensigns 


William T. Easton. 
Donald T. Eller. 
William B. Epps. 
James M. Farrin, jr. 
Charles R. Fenton, 
David T. Ferrier. 
Charles T. Fitzgerald. 
James H. Flatley, jr. 
James L. Foley, 
Paul Foley, jr. 
Edward C. Folger, jr. 
William E. Ford. 
Leonard ©. Fox. 
Nickolas J, F, Frank, jr. 
Samuel B. Frankel. 
William J. Galbraith. 
Guy P. Garland. 
Howard R. Garner. 
William S. Gates, 
Carl E. Giese. 

Allan McL. Gray. 
Lloyd K. Greenamyer. 
Finley BE. Hall. 
Edward R. Hannon, 
James T. Hardin, 
Russell A. Hart, 
Robert A. Heinlein, 
James McB. Hezlep. 
Herbert J. Hiemenz, 
Arthur §. Hill. 
Maurice B. Hinman, 
Reynold D. Hogle. 
Alexander H. Hood. 
Wilfred J. Huelskamp. 
Gerald L. Huff. 
Odward F. Hutchins. 
Charles K. Hutchison. 
Roy Jackson. 

Gustave N, Johansen. 
Carl A. Johnson. 
Francis J. Johnson. 
Roy L. Johnson. 

Loyd H. Jones. 
Francis D. Jordan. 
Earl A. Junghans. 
William L. Kabler. 
Harold E. Karrer. 
John H. Keatley. 
Frederic S. Keeler. 
Marvin G. Kennedy. 
Thomas KE. Kent, jr. 
Oliver G. Kirk. 
George L. Kohr. 
Frederick W. Kuhn. 
Richard C. Lake. 
Caleb B. Laning. 
Almon E. Loomis, 
Albert D, Lucas. 
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Ralph ©. Lynch, jr. 
Harold A. MacFarlane. 
MacDonald C. Mains. 
William A. Marchant. 
Clayton C. Marcy. 
Edwin P. Martin. 
Melvin M. Martin. 
Dominic L. Mattie. 
John V. McAlpin, jr. 
Clayton C. McCauley. 
William II. McClure, 
Robert B. McCoy. 
John H. McElroy. 
Robert DeV. McGinnis. 
Rob R. McGregor. 
Lee EK. McIntyre. 
Henry J. McRoberts. 
Alolph J. Miller. 
Cleaveland F. Miller, 
Clair LeM. Miller. 
James H, Mills, jr. 
Frank P. Mitchell, jr. 
John R. Moore. 
Charles C. Morgan. 
Leonard T. Morse. 
Hugo A. Nelson. 

Paul J. Nelson. 
Harold Nielsen. 
Frank Novak. 
Edward J. O’Donnell. 
William Oliver. 
Philip R. Osborn. 
Elliott W. Parish, jr. 


Goldsborough 8S. Patrick. 


William E. Pennewill. 
Albert C. Perkins. 
Seraphin B. Perreault. 
Henry 8S. Persons, jr. 
Carl A. Peterson. 
Jharles F. Phillips. 
Jack H. Prause. 
Knight Pryor. 

John Raby. 

Robert J. Ramsbotham. 
Herman L. Ray. 

John P. Rembert, jr. 
Leslie E. Richardson. 
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William J. Richter. 
Claude V. Ricketts. 
Warner 8S. Rodimon. 
Roderick S. Rooney. 
Egbert A. Roth. 
Emery Roughton. 
Earl T. Schreiber. 
George A. Sharp. 
Corben ©. Shute. 
Leroy C. Simpler. 


Augustus R. St. Angelo. 


Edward C. Stephan. 
Frank 6. Stephens. 
Claude W. Stewart. 
Donald F. Stillman. 
Lowell T. Stone. 
William 8. Stovall, jr. 
Albert W. Strahorn. 
Stanley C. Strong. 
Kemp Tolley. 

Charles EK, Trescott. 
Charles O. Triebel. 
Henry B. Twohy. 
Bruce A. Van Voorhis, 
Richard G. Visser. 
Delos E. Wait. 
George H. Wales. 
Calvin A. Walker, jr. 
Philip A. Walker. 


William G. Waltermire. 


Jacob W. Waterhouse. 
William H. Watson, jr. 
Charles BE. Weakley. 
John B. Webster. 
Donald F. Weiss. 
David J. Welsh. 
Harold P. Westropp. 
Albert F. White. 
William W. White. 
Robert H. Wilkinson. 
Thomas P. Wilson. 
Thomas R. Wilson. 
Paul L. Woerner. 
Albert H. Wotton. 
Mathias B. Wyatt. 
John R. Yoho. 


TO BE ASSISTANT PAY MASTER 


Burl H. Bush. 
Ernest C. Collins. 


Henry S. Cone. 
Charles A. Meeker. 


POSTMASTERS 


GEORGIA 
Tilden A, Adkins, Vienna. 
MISSOURI 


George T. Holybee, jr., Platte City. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, May 22, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, at this noonday moment we would lift up our 
voice to Thee and seek to feel the restful assurance of the 
helping, transforming power of Thy presence. Send us forth 
on our errands of duty. As we touch life, may we gladden and 
cheer our fellows, O Thou who dost clothe the lily and inspire 
the song bird, help us to grow in the beauty and sweetness of 
the Christian virtues. Let our faith see through doubt, endure 
hardship and temptation, and hold steadfastly to Thee. Fill 
us with large sympathies for others and bless us with complete 
trust in Thy goodness, which is at the heart of humankind. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
farm relief by incorporating a letter to me on the same subject 
from former Senator Thomas W. Hardwick, of Georgia. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a letter to him from a former Senator. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, I think 
this comes within the class of articles excluded from the Recorp, 
and I object. * 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will withhold it, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is a letter from a former 
Member of the House and a former Senator giving his views 
of farm relief. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. What good does it do to discuss farm 
relief now? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is on the debenture plan, 
which will be very enlightening to the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think, Mr. Speaker, I will object. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry, but I shall have 
to object. 

THE O'FALLON CASE 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a statement 
prepared by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Raysurn] touch- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court in the O’Fallon Railroad 
case, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a statement prepared by the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. Raysurn, touching the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the O'Fallon railroad case, 

The statement is as follows: 

The decision of the majority of the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down yesterday in the O'Fallon case would, if coming 
from any other source than this august and respected body, be nothing 
short of shocking. A majority of the members of the Supreme Court 
held that, notwithstanding the Interstate Commerce Commission, a fact- 
finding body, having before it all the facts relative to the reproduction 
costs of this railroad, and although a majority of the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission contend they did so consider the repro- 
duction costs as stated in the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Stone, 
says that the commission did not take these facts, circumstances, and 
elements into consideration in finding the valuation of the O’Fallon rail- 
road. In my opinion the Interstate Commerce Commission followed the 
law and took into consideration all of the facts, circumstances, and legal 
demands made upon it by the act of Congress for finding and fixing the 
valuation of railroad property devoted to the service of teansportation. 
In section 15a Congress commanded the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to take into consideration reproduction costs in fixing the value of rail- 
roads, but Congress did not say to the commission that reproduction 
costs should be the sole nor even the controlling factor in the deter- 
mination of railroad valuation. 

The decision in this case has strikingly impressed upon the country 
the indefensible character of the interpretation of the rate-making 
power of section 15a. 

If the method of valuation for rate-making purposes indicated here 
is to prevail hereafter it will increase the valuation of the roads 
$10,000,000,000 and be authority for a general boost for freight 
rates. Further, if this is to be the interpretation, then Congress by 
section 15a has established a rule of rate making that is arbitrary 
and uneconomic and which disregards reasonable rate making from 
the standpoint of the shipper. It will tend to bring imprudent invest- 
ment in railroad property somewhat on a par with railroad invest- 
ments prudently conceived. It is a measure of rate regulation that 
gives a current return to the original investment and also charges 
the public with the increased costs of replacement, not in fact made, 
but gives a double return to the railroads and creates to that extent a 
double charge against the shippers. We are supposed to allow a rea- 
sonable return on the investment. This decision, would also allow a 
boost on the investment that might equal the return which it was 
the purpose of Congress to permit. Such a plan of rate making will 
fasten piratical rates upon the shippers of the country. This de- 
cision emphasizes what I, as a minority Member, have repeatedly 
called attention to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House, and that is that Congress should take up the con- 
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sideration of all of the rate-making structure with a view to eliminat- 
ing arbitrary and fictitious standards of rates and reestablish the gen- 
eral principle of allowing the railroads a fair return for the services 
rendered the public. 

Not only should this part of the interstate commerce act be taken 
up for hearing and consideration and rewriting but other controverted 
parts of the transportation act of 1920 and the interstate commerce 
act in general should be considered with the view of clarifying and 
giving more definite command to those who administer the law as to 
just what Congress does mean and what it does not mean; and, fur- 
ther, making it so definite that no commission nor court could under- 
stand other than that Congress intended that the law should be admin- 
istered in the interest of the millions and not in the interest of the 
few. By this decision of the Supreme Court and the interpretation 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission must give the law under it, 
a situation is created that calls for prompt action on the part of 
Congress. Regardless of the inconvenience to many, appropriate com- 
mittees should be appointed at once and the thorough investigation 
and rewriting of the provisions of the interstate commerce act sug- 
gested above should be begun. 

No indiscriminate attack should be made upon the railroads. The 
Constitution commands that just compensation should be allowed to 
the railroads for their services, and common sense and the welfare 
of the country require a just standard of rate making, but this sys- 
tem should extend fair treatment to the public as well as to the 
railroads. 

I can not agree that the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
O'Fallon case has abused its discretion. It is historic that the railroads 
attack everything. Laws must be written to cover the minutest details 
and many times appear involved and difficult to understand for both 
commissions and courts because the railroads are ever ready to appeal 
to juries and courts on the slightest pretext. 

The railroads won the decision of the Supreme Court in the O'Fallon 
case, but they will, under an administration of the law as interpreted 
and if not changed by a fearless Congress, lose much in public faith, 
confidence, and esteem. Rates are as high as can be tolerated. High 
enough, in many instances, to be so burdensome as to prevent the free 
movement of commerce. After consultation with some of my colleagues, 
I wish to say that, so far as the Democratic Members of the House are 
concerned, we are ready to take up now the investigation of rate-making 
and controyverted provisions of the valuation provision at an early date 
with a view of eliminating arbitrary and uneconomic features of the 
Interstate Commerce act as recently interpreted and establish, if we 
can, rules and regulations under the law that will bring about fairness 
and justice to all concerned. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will notice in the Recorp where I have called attention 
two or three times, when the gentleman from Massachusetts 
was not in the Chamber, when matters were inserted in the 
Recorp that violated the rule that he has laid down. These 
requests are granted late in the afternoon just before we ad- 
journ, I want to say that if the gentleman is going to invoke 
the rule he has laid down, he ought, in case he is called from 
the Chamler, to leave some one to act for him so that all 
Members will be treated alike, or else there will be a little 
feeling and friction. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 


He will also have to have a representative 
over in the Senate, where they put in everything. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. The rule is not mine, the responsibility 
is not mine, the policy is not mine—the gentleman from Texas 
has just as much responsibility in protecting the Recorp as I 
have. It is not a pleasant duty. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has not intentionally made any discrimination. I am 
always on the floor at the time when unanimous-consent re- 
quests are supposed to be made, and it seems to me that if the 
gentleman from Texas does not want to take part in any of 
these disagreeable duties that he might at least ask that they 
be held over until the regular time for introduction. 

Mr. GARNER. I am not pursuing the policy of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, but there is supposed to be an oppor- 
tunity to ask unanimous consent to insert remarks in the 


Recorp at any time the House of Representatives is in session. | 
Massachusetts | 
would be glad to have the assistance of the gentleman from | 


Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does the gentleman from Massa- 
chuseits think the rule ought to apply to former Members of the 
House and former Senators? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. They have had their day and it seems to 
me the Recorp is for present Members of the House. It is a 
record of the proceedings of the House, and if I had my way I 
would have the reporters instructed to eliminate all reference to 
“applause” or “laughter” or anything of that sort. It would 
have prevented a lot of trouble recently. I would make it a real 
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record of the House and its proceedings, but I have not objected 
to extension of remarks of any Member of the House on any 
subject, written or spoken, on the floor, in his office, or else- 
where, if it is stated that they are his own remarks, 

Mr. SPEARING. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. SPEARING. If it is not the policy of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to keep out what he calls extraneous matter, 
whose policy is it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If it is not mine? 

Mr. SPEARING. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is a rule which should be observed or 
abolished. The general policy of the House was adopted after 
considerable abuse of the Recorp and a great deal of criticism 
on the part of the press of the country of the publication, I may 
say to the gentleman that the Recorp of last session showed 
about an average of 45 pages less material than it carried just 
previous to taking that action. 

Mr. SPEARING. Forty-five pages in 
many pages? 

Mr. BEEDY. Forty-five pages in a year? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, no; 45 pages daily, or, rather, an 
average of 45 pages. 

Mr. SPEARING. The gentleman has not statistics for that, 
has he? I mean reliable statistics. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not make up the statistics, so I can 
not vouch for their reliability. 

Mr. SPEARING. The gentleman has not gotten that infor- 
mation from any reliable source, has he? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. SPEARING. From what source? a 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SPEARING. Oh, yes; the gentleman always calls for the 
regular order when anybody on his side of the House gets into 
a hole. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 


proportion to how 


CORN SUGAR AND HONEY 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, and include therein a letter written 
by myself on the subject of sugar, and a short letter written 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] on the same 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing therein 
a letter written by himself on the subject of sugar, and also 
one written by the Senator from New York [Mr. CopEeLanp]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, following the reintroduction of the 
bill popularly known as the corn sugar bill, now H. R. 2154 


| and S. 685, introduced in the House by me and in the Senate 


by Senator Capper, of Kansas, Members of Congress have re- 
ceived so many inquiries, especially from honey and bee men, 
that I am going to ask leave to extend my remarks on the sub- 
ject. I do this to enable Members who receive such inquiries 
to have information upon which to base their replies. 

I recently wrote a letter on the subject to the Des Moines 
Register, in response to similar inquiries. That letter is here- 
with reprinted, as follows: 


| Eprror REGISTER: 


So many bee and honey men are writing letters and sending telegrams 
to Senators and Congressmen that it may not be amiss for me to ask 
a little space in your paper to state the facts. 

There is nothing in the so-called corn-sugar bill that in any way, 
directly or indirectly, affects honey. If it in any way were harmful to 
honey neither Senator Capper nor myself would stand sponsor for this 
legislation, for we are both vitally interested in honey. The bee is 
essential to agriculture in both Kansas and Iowa. Without the bee 
clover suffers through lack of pollenization and without clover corn fer- 
tility could not be maintained. 

lioney is fully and rightfully protected against all “ adulterations” 
with sugar. There is nothing in this legislation that alters that protec- 
tion. Even if sugar could be added to honey, no one would think of 
using corn sugar for such a mixture. 

To mix corn sugar and honey would be a chemical absurdity. Honey 
itself is 34 per cent dextrose sugar—and that is the reason why it is so 
beneficial dietetically. But it is this dextrose that produces granulations 
and crystallizations in honey. Corn sugar is 99.9 per cent pure dex- 
trose. To add more dextrose to honey would accelerate and multiply this 
granulation and crystallization. That is why such a mixture would be a 
chemical absurdity. 

This false propaganda was started deliberately here in Washington 
by men representing interests that are hostile to corn sugar. They 
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knew it was a false alarm, and, privately, some have admitted it. But 
it served their purposes. They have a bureau in Washington for this 
‘propaganda. They have sent out thousands of letters and telegrams to 
bee men and honey men urging them to write to Senators and Congress- 
men protesting this legislation. 

Who has paid the bills for this propaganda might be an interesting 
story. Here we know that the promoters of this propaganda are more 
interested in Cuban cane fields than in Iowa corn fields. They do not 
want America to produce any of its own sugar. 

I am glad to say that many honey men are resenting the use that 
has been made of this false propaganda. R. B. Willson, who was at one 
time specialist in apiculture at Cornell University, and who has been 
chairman of the committee on publicity for the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League, writing in the April number of Food Industries, says: 

“For almost three years our honey men have been subjected to a 
steady bombardment of propaganda which has created in their minds 
the belief that corn sugar is a menace to their industry, and hence 
something that should be vigorously opposed. * * * I have studied 
both sides of the matter, and, as a result, I take sharp issue with my 
own people (the honey people) for the stand they have taken.” 

Referring to the present rules and regulations protecting honey, Mr. 
Willson says: 

“Has anyone ever tried to use cane sugar to adulterate honey on 
the basis of these now prevailing standards? Of course, no one ever 
has. Yet this wild claim was made that with this amendment (the 
corn sugar bill) passed corn sugar could be used to adulterate honey 
and the mixture could be sold legally as honey. 

“To assume that the proposed amendment would nullify all that the 
law positively sets forth as to what constitutes adulteration and legalize 
the sale of honey mixed with corn sugar as honey was absurd—nothing 
short of it.” 

Mr. Willson says that the opposition of the beekeepers helped to de- 
feat the Cummins-Cole bill in 1927. I may add that I succeeded in 
getting the bill through the House with a majority of 44, but in the 
Senate Mr. Cummins was not so successful—a Senator got the floor 
and talked it to death just before final adjournment. After Mr. 
Cummins’s death Senator Capper took up the bill. 

“Now, let us investigate the present status of corn sugar in com- 
merce,” continues Mr. Willson. He then proceeds as follows: 

“The use of corn sugar without any label declaration whatever is 
permitted in the following products by those who are charged with the 
enforcement of our Federal pure food laws: Bread, cakes, pies, candies, 
and other confections and cured meats. Corn sugar is so much beiter 
than cane sugar for sweetening ice cream that its use has become 
general, and now through custom its use in ice cream is considered 
legitimate. 

“It is obvious that there is no deception in these instances,” con- 
tinues Mr. Willson, ‘of the legalized use of corn sugar in common 
foods which we consume every day; and yet some folks would have 
us believe that it would be rank deception to extend the use of corn 
sugar to the sweetening of jams, jellies, preserves, canned fruits and 
vegetables, beverages, catsups, and pickles. There is no room for 
argument here—either this is consistent or inconsistent; either this is 
discrimination or it isn’t. 

“The terms ‘deception’ and ‘a blow at the integrity of the pure 
food law’ have become catch phrases . . . and the competitors of 
corn sugar have taken them up . . A careful study of the issue 
has led me to conclude that science, logic, and justice are on the side 
of corn sugar, and I trust more people will interest themselves in it 
and let their opinions be heard.” 

I may add that in this session of Congress neither Senator CaPPER 
nor myself had thought of bringing up this bill. But we did so at 
the request of the Washington legislative representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Farm Bureaus, who, in their last national meeting, 
for the first time made this legislation part of their program. 

The Iowa beekeepers who have taken for granted this Cuban cane- 
field propaganda, as against Iowa cornfields, should cooperate with the 
corn farmers instead of opposing them. The corn farmers are for the 
bees and the beekeeper should be for sugar made from corn. 


In printing this letter the editor of the Des Moines Register, 
Mr. Harvey Ingham, made the following comments, which also 
are pertinent to the bill under consideration: 

CORN SUGAR AND HONEY 


The letter of Congressman Cyrenus CoLe on this page hints at the 
watchfulness the average citizen has got to maintain for his own 
interests. 

The hint is adroitly thrown out by cane sugar that recognition of 
corn sugar spells the doom of honey, and at once the bee men of the 
country are stirred to hostility to corn for sugar. 

The real trouble with the farm situation is suggested in this letter. 
Farming consists of an almost innumerable number of separated and 
frequently unrelated activities, and the moment it is proposed to do 
something for the farm these unrelated groups begin to antagonize 
each other. 
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It is not hard to understand the feeling of the cane growers when 
corn is mentioned for sugar making. The debate between corn and 
cane is legitimate and ought to be heard out. 

But there is no occasion for honey to become excited, for there is 
just as much competition for honey in cane as in corn, to say the 
least of it. 

Using corn for sugar will not reduce the bees of Iowa by a single 
hive, nor the demand for honey by an ounce. ‘“ Honey in the honey- 
comb” will be just as sweet as it was back in the ancient days when 
the bee was set up for man as an example in industry. 


SENATOR COPELAND'S VIEWS ON CORN SUGAR 


In this connection under the leave to extend granted me I 
am going to insert an article written by Dr. Roya S. CopeLanp, a 
United States Senator from New York, printed in the New York 
Journal of Commerce in its issue of Saturday, January 26, 1929, 
under the title “Corn Sugar Good Human Food and Good Aid 
to Farmers.” The article is as follows: 

Last year I sent the Journal of Commerce an article about a contro- 
verted subject, the use of corn sugar. It is a fascinating controversy, 
because nobody attacks the wholesomeness and health-promoting prop- 
erties of corn sugar. The fight is against the mere presence of corn 
sugar in a prepared food unless a label is attached advertising the fact 
that corn sugar has been used in its making. If cane sugar is used, no 
such label mention is required. If beet sugar is used, the article need 
not be labeled. But if corn sugar is used, then it is demanded that a 
label be affixed, stating that the food is prepared with corn sugar. 

Ever since the enactment of the pure food law the public has been 
taught that when an article is recorded in the label of a manufactured 
or prepared food it is an evidence of adulteration and of a lowering 
in quality. I am confident that even the well-informed housewife will 


look with suspicion upon anything which the pure-food authorities re- 
The mere fact that the ingredients 
suspicion that something is wrong 


quire to be placed upon the label. 
must be so recorded raises the 
with it. 


DOCTOR WILEY’S IS A HOUSEHOLD NAMB 


For a generation I have praised Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. He is one of 
my heroes. To my mind our country owes a debt of gratitude to Doctor 
Wiley, a debt we can never pay. He has added length of life and 
increase of vigor to every citizen. By his insistence on the enactment 
of pure food laws and by his persistence in dinning into the ears of the 
public the necessity for enforcing them, Doctor Wiley’s has become a 
household name in the United States. 

Many a battle has this veteran waged to save his laws and to keep 
them from destruction. He has fought against entrenched wealth and 
commercial avarice. He has been on guard between battles to make 
sure that no surprise attack might damage, if not destroy, the national 
pure food law. In view of his experiences I can not wonder that Doctor 
Wiley .is suspicious ot every move which involves any legislative change 
in the law. In my honest opinion, however, the good doctor is unduly 
sensitive on this score. 


SCIENCE DOES PROGRESS 


Think of what invention and discovery have done within a generation. 
We have the electric light, the automobile and tractor, the radio and 
radium. In the field of chemistry and physics many discoveries have 
been made, Artificial fertilizers and synthetic compounds without num- 
ber have promoted the welfare of the human race. It is unreasonable 
to believe we ended scientific advances in food knowledge with the end 
of the last century. Yet, frankly, that is what Doctor Wiley appears 
to want us to believe in reference to sugar. 

What do I mean by this? Before we had the pure food and drugs act, 
passed in 1906, we had a definition of sugar, as made by the Department 
of Agriculture in Circular No. 136 of the Food Administration. This 
defined sugar as sucrose. This definition continued to be the accepted 
one. It reads as follows: “Sugar is the product chemically known as 
sucrose (saccharose), chiefly obtained from sugar cane, sugar beets, 
sorghum, maple, and palm.” 


ABSURD TO EXCLUDE CORN SUGAR 


The pure food and drugs act, popularly known as the national pure 
food law, according to the title is “An act for preventing the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous 
or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes.” Under the terms of this law, 
read in the light of the definition I have told you is the official descrip- 
tion of sugar, any article of food prepared or manufactured which is 
to be sweet to the taste must be made from sucrose, a sugar obtained 
from sugar cane, sugar beets, sorghum, maple, or palm. If it is sweet- 
ened with corn sugar, and that fact is not mentioned on the label, it is 
“adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious” within the 
meaning of the law. Could anything be more absurd? As stated by 
the official representative of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the position of the department is as follows: “If there is a sweet 
taste there (in a food) the public ordinarily associates that taste with 
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sucrose, ordinary sugar. That is what it ordinarily understands is 

used, and that is the product that ordinarily has been used by canners 

where they have employed sweetening agents at all in canned products.” 
GOVERN MENT INCONSISTENT 


No man could have a higher regard than I hold of the public, of its 
good sense, and of its remarkable knowledge in most things. But it is 
ridkulous to assume that the average man knows the difference between 
sucrose and dextrose. For instance, the public doesn’t care what sweet- 
ening material is used in its food, so long as it is wholesome and really 
sweet. Then I want you to appreciate the inconsistency of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in this particular matter. 

Before I mention that, however, let me testify to my high appreciation 
of that department. During the years I have been in the Senate I have 
never failed to vote for or to support every measure seeking to enlarge 
the usefulness of this important activity of Government. But in the 
matter of the untrammeled use of corn sugar I am confident that the 
department is making a serious mistake, 

CORN SUGAR IN ICE CREAM 


To return to what I called the inconsistency of the department: Corn 
sugar is now extensively used in making ice cream, products of the 
bakery, and in preparing meat and meat products. Its use in the 
baking industry is provided for in a food-inspection ruling. Its use 
in making ice cream and candies is now so general that the practice 
is not questioned. This is perfectly proper, because corn sugar is ad- 
mittedly pure and wholesome, It is nutritious and health promoting. 
Its use in any prepared food in no manner whatever involves an injury 
to the public or individual health. 

The Department of Agriculture has no fault to find with the uses 
of corn sugar I have enumerated. But, under the present rulings, 
jellies, jams, preserves, canned fruit, canned vegetables, sweetened con- 
densed milk, beverages, catsup, and so on are defined in such a way 
that only sucrose—that is cane or beet sugar—may be used without 
special mention on the label. If dextrose—corn sugar—is used, this 

. fact must be mentioned on the label. 

The label mention of the use of corn sugar condemns it at once. 
As I have said, the public has come to believe that only adulterations 
and poisons are so mentioned. The truth of this statement is proven 
by the unwillingness of canners and preservers to use an article that 
must be label mentioned. 

It is a shame, as I view it, that corn sugar is denied the freest 
public use. It is not like salicylate of soda, borax, or some other 
chemical preserve. It is a pure, wholesome, digestible food. Indeed 
it is much more digestible than cane sugar. As a matter of fact, 
before cane sugar can be assimilated by the body it must be changed 
into dextrose. 


SUGAR IS SUGAR, SAID DOCTOR WILEY 


I can not understand Doctor Wiley’s bitterness and almost violent 
opposition to corn sugar. If I am correctly advised, while he was 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Doctor Wiley said: “ Refined sugar, whether it is made 
from cane, beets, corn, maple sap, or any other product, is the same 
chemically and physically.” I quote this from Harry A. Austin, of 
the United States Beet Sugar Association. But regardless of what 
Doctor Wiley thinks at present, there is a cloud of witnesses to the 
wholesomeness and goodness of corn sugar. 

In a report from the Bureau of Standards, dated March 3, 1926, on 
the use of dextrose and levulose in human diet, I quote: “ Fortunately 
the literature of American medicine is richly endowed with exhaustive 
studies on the subjects at hand by men of large reputation and unques- 
tioned integrity. Indirectly the bureau has long been interested in these 
fields of endeavor, and where its work has even a remote bearing thereon 
it has been conducted in full sympathy and understanding with the 
ideals and practices of America’s distinguished medical profession. In 
deciding upon the sources from which to obtain the information, the 
staffs of various Government institutions, such as the United States 
Public Health Service, the Hygienic Laboratory, the Army Medical 
School, and the Bureau of Home Economics have been consulted and 
their able suggestions followed. Needless to say, this procedure was 
adopted with the objective that the sources of information consulted 
should be as widely disseminated, authoritative, and unbiased ag it is 
humanly possible to obtain. And it may pertinently be noted at this 
point that in our search we have failed to find a statement by a single 
authority that is detrimental to the use of dextrose and levulose as 
human food; or that their use as food would cause diabetic mellitus. 
On the contrary, we have found that all authorities are positive as to 
the desirability of these sugars as human food. Their commendation of 
the bureau's work on the sugars, whenever they have had occasion to 
comment, has been unstinted.” 

This statement is in the fullest accord with my own view. I am con- 
fident we should do our best to get the Department of Agriculture to 
withdraw its opposition to the proper use of corn sugar. We should ask 
our Congressmen to pass the Cole-Capper bill for the freer use of corn 
sugar. 

If somebody were proposing to permit the use in harmful quantities of 
boracie acid, salcylate of soda, some coal-tar coloring material, or any 
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other substance of known or alleged harmfulness to the human family, 


every citizen should rise up to protest. But to permit the use of sugar 
made from American corn is in no sense whatever an attack upon the 
national pure food law. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL OF PARIS 


Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 738, to amend 
the act entitled “An act to incorporate the American Hospital 
of Paris,” approved January 30, 1913, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 73 


Resolved, etc., That the proviso contained in section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to incorporate the American Hospital of Paris,” ap- 
proved January 30, 1913, is amended to read as follows: “ Provided, 
That the total value of the property owned at any one time by the 
said corporation shall not exceed $8,000,000.” 


Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 
explanation of this resolution, as many of you know, some very 
generous and public-spirited Americans in Paris founded the 
American hospital for the relief of Americans who become ill in 
that city. They obtained a charter fronr our Government by the 
act of Congress referred to in the resolution. That charter con- 
tained a clause that at any one time they could not have assets 
in excess of $2,000,000. They now have assets in excess of 
$1,000,000. Because of the increased travel of Americans to 
Paris, they urgently need additional funds. They have already 
the assurance of a tentative gift of half a million dollars and 
also have the assurance of bequests that would carry the assets 
beyond the $2,000,000 limit. They are also about to institute a 
drive among patriotic Americans in Paris to increase the facili- 
ties of what is a very noble institution. The urgency of the 
matter is that it requires action in order that they shall proceed 
with the financing of the addition to the hospital. The resolu- 
tion asks not a penny from the Government, and the hospital is 
purely a philanthropic undertaking. 

Further, I consulted the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as when constituted, and also the ranking Democratic 
Member, and both of them told me that they had no objection 
to the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the resolution, there is to 
be no limit on the amount? 

Mr. BECK. Oh, no. The linrit is placed at $8,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, timorously I approach a duty, | 
the duty of asking unanimous consent of the House that on day 
after to-morrow morning, after the disposal of matters on the 
Speaker’s table and the reading of the Journal, I be privileged 
to address the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that on Friday, after the disposition of matters 
on the Speaker’s table and the reading of the Journal, he may 
address the House for 25 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, with renewed and deeper regret 
I am forced to object. 

The SPEAKHR. Objection is heard, 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, to protect Ameri- 
can labor, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 2667, with Mr. SNetr in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck]. 
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Mr. BECK. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I do not rise to discuss any tariff duty in the proposed 
bill. I am frank to say—and it may be a naive statement—that 
with the possible exception of one schedule—the sugar sched- 
ule—I have no such independent knowledge as to justify me in 
differing from the conclusions reached by the majority of the 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means, in whose excep- 
tional knowledge and integrity of purpose I have complete con- 
fidence. I do not propose to discuss the sugar schedule, although 
I have some opinions with respect to the merits of that pro- 
posed change in the tariff bill to which I may give expression 
later. I am rather seeking to challenge the attention of the 
House as best I can to what seems to me to be a question of 
‘fundamental importance and one very gravely affecting the dig- 
nity of Congress and the peculiar prerogatives of the House of 
Representatives. I refer to that provision in the administra- 
tion features of this law which provides in substance that the 
President may determine whether or not, as between foreign 
producers who export to this country and domestic producers, 
there is any inequality in conditions of competition; and if he 
finds such inequality in conditions, he is further authorized, in 
his discretion, with the aid of the Tariff Commission, to im- 
pose such duties by way of increase or suspend such duties 
by way of decrease as will compensate for this purely the- 
oretical equilibrium between the conditions of competition in the 
markets of this country. To enable the President thus to exer- 
cise the most ancient prerogative of Congress, or of any legis- 
lative body in any free country in the world, namely, the pre- 
rogative of imposing taxes, the President is authorized to 
change classifications and duties, and he is further authorized 
to change, if necessary, the method of valuation by adopting the 
American market price as against the price in the market of 
export. Thus the President has an absolute discretion, between 
the maximum and minimum of the statute, to impose whatever 
duties he pleases upon his determination of a condition which 
is far more of a theory than a matter of precise ascertainment. 
If there is, by reason of some human, spiritual, economic, or 
financial reason, some inequality that puts a producer in Europe 
who exports to America at a disadvantage with the American 
producer, or puts the American producer at a like disadvantage 
with the foreign exporter, then the President may by a change 
in duties restore the theoretical equality. It can not be denied 
that that is the most far-reaching transfer of the power of Con- 
gress to the President that has ever been proposed in Congress. 

It would give me less concern if it had not received not only 
the support but also confirmation in the speech that our es- 
teemed colleague the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] 
made yesterday afternoon, to which I shall presently refer. 

But before doing so I want to suggest to the House a curi- 
osity I felt when my attention was first drawn to this re- 
markable provision of the proposed law by the very able speech 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], in which speech, so 
far as it referred to the constitutionality of this proposed flexi- 
ble tariff provision, I heartily concur. 

I want to consider first what was the genesis of such a 
provision which, at the very time we were disputing with the 
Senate the question as to whether or not the Senate can initiate 
a bounty for farmers, proposes to transfer an almost absolute 
power of taxation on every article of merchandise within a 
given minimum and maximum to the President of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Having had some experience with the Executive branch of 
Government, I suspected that this proposal did not originate 
in the Committee on Ways and Means. I suppose it arose in 
the mind of one of these theoretical economists, who had 
recently been a professor in some college—and they are as 
full of ideas as a dog is of fleas—who first persuaded the 
Tariff Commission to do what every other Government bureau 
does, namely, having acquired power, to reach out for more 
power. Having persuaded the Tariff Commission, and the Tariff 
Commission having persuaded the Treasury Department, the 
Treasury Department then sends the recommendation to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and, as an administrative 
measure, the committee concludes that the greater wisdom of 
the Executive branch of the Government should prevail; and 
thereupon this provision to transfer an almost absolute power 
of taxation upon the determination of no precise or tangible 
facts, but upon a simple economic theory, makes possible the 
transfer of this most unprecedented power. 

The provision, if adopted by this House, will ultimately be 
submitted to the Supreme Court of the United States, and I 
am not prepared to say that the proposed law may not receive 
the pontifical absolution of that great court, for the very 
obvious reason that that court from the beginning, as it must 
be in a democracy, assumes any state of facts, however far 
reaching, however far from reality, or any method of reasoning 
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that does not do plain violence to common sense, in order 
to sustain what it regards as the will of Congress. That is 
the vicious circle in this and many other respects around which 
we ure moving in this country. One individual in an executive 
bureau conceives an idea that greater powers ought to be 
given to the Executive, and then the appropriate department 
approves it, and then your committees approve it because the 
department did, and then the Congress enacts it because the 
committee approves it and then the judiciary adds its final 
sanction out of respect for the legislative will. Ever thus a 
new innovation in our laws is made a part of our system of 
government, which gravely affects the future development of 
American institutions. 

I shall now refer briefly to the remarks of our colleague from 
New Jersey [Mr. Fort], who not only gave his blessing to the 
proposed change but desired that it should be expanded; and in 
order that I may not do injustice to his thought I ask your 
attention while I read it. 

Speaking yesterday he said, answering the objection that the 
flexible tariff clause was an unauthorized delegation of legisla- 
tive power to the Executive: 

The second reason is that Congress, it seems to me, has lost nothing 
but trouble in its delegation of other like powers, as, for example, over 
railroad rates. 


Let me interpolate that there is no just analogy between rail- 
road rates and a tax, and if I had the time I could readily dem- 
onstrate it. 

Mr. Forr continues: 


I believe we will be a stronger body, both in fact and in the public 
mind, if we rid ourselves of as many details and administrative matters 
as possible, for we will then haye—what sometimes we now lack—time 
for the thoughtful consideration of matters of vital public policy. Let 
us make the rules and declare the policies and let somebody else attend 
to the details. 


That, as an abstract truth and as applied to details, which are 
essentially or predominantly executive in character, might well 
receive the concurrence of any thoughtful man, but the details 
of which he was speaking were details of taxation, and taxa- 
tion is the first and greatest function of a legislative body, and 
it is the one function that has hitherto distinguished a free 
nation from one that is not free. In other words, all the great 
battles of English liberty were fought about this question 
whether .any power, even that of an absolute monarch, could 
impose a duty without the consent of the great council of the 
realm. As we know, one English King lost his head in trying 
to impose taxes without the consent of Parliament; another 
lost his crown for the same reason; and the most glorious chap- 
ters of English history are those when Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 
and Wentworth, distinguished members of the House of Com- 
mons, were willing to risk their heads upon the block rather 
than surrender the power of the Commons to decide the methods 
of taxation, which my brother from New Jersey calls “ details.” 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECK. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is not consent given by the delega- 
tion of the power? 

Mr. BECK. To say that the transfer of a power is the con- 
sent of the House to its exercise is to say that the abdication of 
an essential and vital parliamentary function is a proper dis- 
charge of that function, and that would make meaningless all 
parliamentary institutions. In other words, suppose that 
Parliament—and it never would—should vest in King George 
the power to impose any tax he pleases—even considering that 
Parliament were subservient enough to do it—would that be 
consistent with the historic ideals of the English-speaking race? 
I venture to say it would not. [Applause.] 

I wish to say, in respect to the statement of Mr. Fort, which 
I have just quoted, for whose judgment I have profound re- 
spect—and his argument in other respects was most able and 
generally had my concurrence—I doubt whether he reflected the 
views of the President. I know perfectly well, and we all re- 
joice in the fact, we who are his friends, that the gentleman 
from New Jersey enjoys a relation to the President which is 
peculiarly close. We are glad that the President has the ad- 
vantage of so wise, so disinterested, and so loyal an adviser, 
and we are equally proud and glad that a Member of this 
House enjoys, to such an especial degree, the confidence of the 
President. But the President could not have sanctioned this 
statement that we were simply to proclaim a policy like pro- 
tection and then allow the President to impose the duties that 
would carry it into effect, and that is the substantive meaning of 
tuis novel idea, that we are to become an academic debating 
society to discuss certain broad principles but we are to permit 
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the Treasury Department and the President to work out the 
details. Of course, the details might often be so different from 
the spirit of the general policy that the will of Congress would 
be destroyed. The President could not have sanctioned the 
suggestion that we were to proclaim a policy and then, as the 
gentleman from New Jersey said, have the Congress impose a 
nominal duty, and then authorize the President to impose a 
maximum duty, which might be a thousand per cent, and then 
say to the President, “ Now, we bave said that we want the 
products of American manufacture and of the American farm 
to be protected. And now it is for you, Mr. President, to raise 
or lower the duties as you think best, in your discretion, in 
order to carry out this policy.” 

If that were to be done, what becomes of the provisions of 
the Constitution, which state that all legislative power is vested 
in the Congress? What becomes of the special provision that the 
Congress shall impose taxes for the common defense and general 
welfare? What becomes of the yet more restricted provision 
that any bill to raise revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives? What becomes of all three, if you can set up a 
mere academic proposition and then leave to the President the 
power to raise or lower taxes at will? 

I have said that can not be the President's view, and to sus- 
tain that contention I want to read to you what he said on the 
15th of October, 1928, in a speech he made in the city of Bos- 
ton. And they are golden words. They are the words of a 
true constitutionalist. The most ardent lover of the Constitu- 
tion in respect to those questions could not ask more than these 
words I now read: 

The Tariff Commission is a most valuable arm of the Government. 
can be strengthened and made more useful in several ways. But— 


A portentous “ but "— 


the American people will never consent to delegating authority over the 
tariff to any commission, whether nonpartisan or bipartisan. 


[Applause. ] 
Our people have the right to express themselyes— 
Says the President— 

at the ballot upon so vital a question as this. 
Listen to this— 


There is only one commission to which delegation of that authority 
ean be made. That is the great commission of their own choosing, the 
Congress of the United States and the President. It is the only com- 
mission which can be held responsible to the electorate. Those who 
believe in thé protective tariff will, I am sure, wish to leave its revision 
at the hands of that party which has been devoted to the establishment 
and maintenance of that principle for 70 years. 


It may be said—and I am sure the question has arisen in the 
minds of a great many on this side who are doing me the kind- 
ness to follow me and who have out of courtesy not interrupted 
me—they may say, but after all, has not this question been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court; did not the flexible tariff provision 
of the act of 1922 receive the sanction of the Supreme Court; 
and if so, is there any question of constitutionality in a juri- 
dical sense that remains to be discussed. 

I venture to say there is a marked difference between the 
provisions of the flexible tariff of 1922 and those contained in 
the present bill. Let us consider them. I fear I will not have 
the time, and yet this question is of such tremendous import 
and I am so anxious that the Members of this House, particu- 
larly those not of the legal profession, shall see exactly how far 
the Supreme Court has gone in sanctioning these delegations of 
authority 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is making 
a wonderful argument and a splendid contribution to this sub- 
ject, and, if the gentleman will permit, I am going to yield 
him such time as he may need to conclude his remarks. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BECK. I thank my friend the distinguished leader of 
the minority heartfly for his very great courtesy. I will try 
to justify it to the best of my ability. 

I was about to say that I want this House to understand 
the extent to which the Supreme Court has given any judicial 
sanction to the delegation of the taxing power, and when I 
do this I shall not rest my argument, even though I assume 
that the Supreme Court may hereafter, in its policy of re- 
solving all doubts in favor of an act of Congress, find it 
possible even to go as far as to validate the provisions of 
this act. 


It 


There is only— 
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The first and the greatest case in this matter was the case 
of Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 649), and I want to read the 
provisions of that statute. It was the McKinley reciprocity stat- 
ute, and I want to read the language in order that you may see 
exactly what was there passed upon. That act said: 


That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries producing 
the following articles, and for this purpose, whenever and so often 
as the President shall be satisfied that the government of any country pro- 
ducing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides imposes 
duties or other exactions upon the agriculture or other products of the 
United States which, in view of the free introduction of such sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the United States, he may deem to be 
reciprocally unequal and unreasonable— 


That in that event, to summarize, he shall have power to 
impose certain duties which Congress specifically prescribed. 

This case was argued very ably and, as I remember, the only 
serious doubt any constitutional lawyer had was that the 
President was to be the judge of whether the legislation of 
other countries in the matter of imports was reciprocally un- 
just as compared with the benefits that they received from our 
free list. It certainly gave him the power to do something 
more than ascertain a tangible fact, which was capable of pre- 
cise statement and about which there could not be any reason- 
able difference. Some argued that it was a question of opinion 
whether or not there was this lack of reciprocity. However, 
the Supreme Court—Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Lamar 
dissenting—sustained that power on the ground—and it must 
have been upon this basic premise—that it was a practicable 
thing to ascertain with precision whether the laws of another 
country were lacking in reciprocity as compared with the 
advantages that our free list gave to them, and that was sanc- 
tioned and has become a part of the fundamental law. 

The countervailing duties case is thoroughly defensible and 
involves no delegation of power whatever. Of course, the Con- 
gress can pass a law imposing a duty and then provide that 
upon the happening of a certain contingency, like a bounty 
granted by a foreign government to their exports, that in that 
event an additional duty equivalent to the bounty can be 
imposed. 

No one questions this at all, because you will see that in 
both classes of cases the fact to be ascertained, upon which the 
will of Congress changes, is an ascertainable fact susceptible 
of precise statement, admitting of no reasonable discretion as 
to its existence as a fact, and what is to happen has been pre- 
scribed by Congress, so that the President merely discharges 
the ministerial duty of proclaiming the existence of a fact and 
notifying the world that by reason of that fact a different duty 
is prescribed. Here is no delegation of the taxing power. 

Now, we come to the flexible tariff act of 1922 and there 
approach ground that I think many old-fashioned constitu- 
tionalists, of whom I claim to be one, wonder how the Supreme 
Court could have reached its decision in the case of Hampton »v. 
United States (276 U. S. 394), but when we know the un- 
doubted policy of that court to accept, if at all possible, any 
legislation that Congress makes as within the Constitution, a 
policy so conservative and so tenaciously adhered to that less 
than 50 Federal statutes from the beginning of the Government 
have ever failed to receive the pontifical absolution, to which I 
referred—I say we can understand their desire to accept what 
was theoretically and presumably the will of Congress. Let 
me compare the provisions of the act of 1922 with the pro- 
visions in the bill now under consideration. The act of 1922, 
which is the existing law, provided that the President, when- 
ever he finds that the cost of production of an article made 
abroad and exported to our shores and the cost of production 
of a like article made in this country are unequal, that there- 
upon the President can make a change in duty of not more than 
50 per cent from the established rate in order to adjust the 
inequality in the cost of production, 

The Supreme Court, when they rendered this decision, neces- 
sarily accepted two basic facts, and if they did not accept 
these two basic facts it is incredible that they could have 
sanctioned this power to transfer the taxing power to the 
President. 

The first basic fact was that the costs of production of a 
foreign article were susceptible of exact computation and as- 
certainment and could be put into the form of a precise state- 
ment and that their actuality could be for all practical purposes 
established. 

The second basic premise was that it was practicable by a 
mathematical computation to so adjust the rates that there 
would be a compensation for the difference in the costs of pro- 
duction, 
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Unfortunately, both premises we now know to be quite inac- 
curate. The court accepted them because Congress did, but 
experience has shown that costs can not always be estimated. 

The Supreme Court is not to be criticized for assuming these 
premises because Congress assumed them. Indeed, the court 
can not do otherwise than assume any state of facts which the 
Congress assumes for the purpose of its legislation; but we 
know now, and the committee’s report establishes that you can 
not in all cases, or in many cases, ascertain with any degree of 
accuracy the costs of production abroad, and we also know 
without much outside information the surpassing difficulty. if 
not impossibility, of making a mathematical computation of the 
difference between the cost of production, if and when ascer- 
tained, and the existing duty. 

It is because these two premises are now recognized by the 
Committee on Ways and Means to be unsound that the Tariff 
Commission proposes to extend the whole basis of the statute to 
something that is a new basis that is not only insusceptible of 
ascertainment, but in the final analysis is only an economic 
theory. Because this act says, not that there shall be the power 
of the President to increase a rate of duty to adjust an inequality 
in the cost of production, which are questions of fact, however 
difficult to be ascertained, but this statute says that there shall 
be ascertained by the President “ inequalities in the conditions 
of competition.” What are these inequalities? Are they in- 
equalities that relate to the human spirit, are they inequalities 
inherent in the good will, are they inequalities in the political 
advantages that a government may give its own people, are 
they inequalities purely of a financial character? To what 
extent is there any definite restriction on what the President 
is to find except that he is to reverse the immortal epigram of 
President Cleveland—he is to say it is not a condition but an 
economic theory that confronts us. The President is to deter- 
mine a theory—moral, political, economic, financial, or what 
you please—determine it in his discretion, and then within a 
limit of 50 per cent increase or 50 per cent decrease make such 
adjustment as will meet the theoretical inequality which will 
inevitably be very largely a matter of conjecture. 

I have stated frankly to this House—and I hope I shall never 


make a speech which will be lacking in frankness—that I am | 


not prepared to predict that the Supreme Court may not recog- 
nize this delegation of power, as they accepted the provision of 
the 1922 act. 


It is certainly a portentous and dangerous step 
to take—to substitute for a certain standard an inexact and 
speculative standard like the one proposed. 

I say that is a long step beyond anything Congress has done. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECK. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman state how the 
court divided in the last case he mentioned? 

Mr. BECK. They were unanimous. The Supreme Court is 
very much like Hamlet following the ghost of his father in the 
first act of that great tragedy. The court follows that ghostly 
thing we call the will of Congress. It follows it as did the 
Prince of Denmark follow the ghost, with timidity and trem- 
bling, because it never knows how far the Congress is going or 
into what abyss of unconstitutionalism the ghost may lead it. 
[Laughter and applause.] But finally there comes a time when 
the court sees it is approaching some perilous cliff, and it says, 
“Whither wilt thou lead me, speak, I will go no further.” 
fLaughter.] For example, the court in Veazie and Fenno gave 
its judicial sanction to the power of Congress to destroy by a 
perversion of the taxing power the undoubted right of State 
banks to issue currency. 

Then came the case of McCray against The United States, 
where they held that a statute, which said that if oleomargarine 
was colored pink, or any other color than the color of butter, it 
could have a very moderate tax, but if it ever looked like butter 
there was a prohibitive tax. Then Congress, following that doc- 
trine of the court, passed the child labor law, which I argued in 
the Supreme Court, and which sought by another perversion of 
the taxing power to prohibit the manufacturers in the States from 
employing child labor, and it was at that point—and I, as a 
lover of constitutional institutions, thank God for their deci- 
sion—that the Supreme Court said, “ Whither wilt thou lead 
me? Speak, I will go no further,” and they invalidated that law. 
I shall not be surprised when this particular provision comes 
before the court, if it does come, to hear the court say, “ We 
have carried this doctrine of delegating essential legislative 
powers to the extreme limit, and we will go no further.” 
[Applause.] 

But suppose, gentlemen of the House, that this is sustained by 
the Supreme Court? Does that answer our constitutional 
scruples? Sonre of you may recall a speech I had the great 
honor of making in this House on February 22, which was 
received with so much indulgence by the Members of the House, 
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and you will remember that there I spoke of the large sphere 
of political power in which constitutional provisions can be 
invoked, but which are beyond judicial view because they are 
essentially political in character; and it is that fact that makes 
it obligatory upon us, if we are the worthy heirs of the great 
traditions of the English-speaking race, to bear in mind in the 
exercise of these powers the great historic principles of English 
liberty, the greatest of which is that a free people should never 
be willing to be taxed except by the consent of their representa- 
tives in Congress assembled. [Applause.] 

Ah, you will say, but there are two obvious distinctions 
between the great quarrels between the English lovers of lib- 
erty and arbitrary English Kings in the times of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts, which culminated disastrously for one Stuart, 
Charles I. You will say the essential distinction is this, first, 
that the tax to be imposed, unquestionably in substance by the 
President, is, after all, imposed by a President who is also 
elected by the American people, and who is responsible at 
periods of four years to the American people. But the answer 
to that is that the Constitution of the United States did not 
intend to leave this kind of taxation to any one man, even 
though he be the President of the United States. [Applause.] 
The Constitution took great care to say that the legislative 
powers were to be vested in a Congress which, in the Senate, 
would represent the States as States, and in the House should 
every two years be the fresh expression of the majestic will of 
the people. The Constitution also provided specifically, in order 
that there should be no question as to whether the imposition 
of a tax is a legislative act, that the Congress shall impose 
taxes, and that bills to raise revenue must originate in the 
House of Representatives. That is what the Constitution says, 
and however pleasant it may be for us to divest ourselves of 
further responsibility and visit all the burdens as well as the 
powers of taxation on the President, the fact remains that the 
Constitution forbids it; and it is no answer, in connection with 
these ideals of the English-speaking race, to say that the Presi- 
dent is elected. But the second distinction is that Congress 
authorized the President to impose these increased duties. 
That is the question raised by the interruption of my friend 
upon the left. As I said to him then, and I venture to say now, 
can it make it a less indefensible betrayal of the great prin- 
ciples of the English-speaking world to vest in one man, how- 
ever august his power, however great his dignity, however noble 
his personality—can it make it any less an indefensible be- 
trayal of the basic principles of English freedom for this House 
to say to him as a subservient body, “ We turn it over to you; 
you find out whether there is any inequality in competition; 
you determine what you think is necessary to equalize the dif- 
ference in competition. We do not care to discharge the duty 
vested in us by the Constitution; we want to resolve ourselves 
into a debating society to discuss abstract problems and general 
policies, and we will leave to you, Mr. President, the nice func- 
tion of determining what duties shall be imposed to adjust our 
country to a purely conjectural condition of economic equality.” 
[Applause.] 

Some will say that the President does not impose any taxes 
under this provision. You know the difference between the 
adjudication of a State statute by the judiciary and a Federal 
statute is that with a State statute the judiciary looks through 
the form at the substance, and with a Federal statute the form is 
accepted as a fair statement of the substance, and in that way 
statutes that are often wanting in constitutional power are 
accepted. Very well. Now, look through the form at the sub- 
stance of this thing. The President appoints the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Under this law it may be wholly composed of one party. 
I am not quarreling with that provision; that may be wise. 
The President can remove them at will. Under the case that I 
argued in the Supreme Court—Myers v. United States (272 
U. S.), one of the very greatest I ever had the privilege of 
arguing in that great and noble court—the power of the Presi- 
dent to remove every member of the Tariff Commission is estab- 
lished beyond peradventure. 

So that, with his power of appointment, stimulating gratitude, 
and his power of removal, stimulating fear, the President con- 
trols the Tariff Commission. I do not mean by that that this 
President or, please God, any President that may be elected 
hereafter in our lifetime, would use that influence with the 
Tariff Commission; but the power of the President over the 
Tariff Commission is very strikingly shown by the fact that 
when a Tariff Commission recommended a reduction of the duty 
on sugar a former President of the United States ignored their 
recommendation and refused to make the reduction. So that a 
Tariff Commission is a good deal like a board of directors. It 
may have some potential usefulness, but generally it is a 
deliberative body and its executive head coutrols. The Presi- 
dent is to determine what is called an “ inequality in the condi- 
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tions of competition,” and then the President is authorized to 
raise or lower any item in the whole tariff structure in his sole 
discretion in order to adjust the country to what he calls an 
equality of competition. What is more, let me suggest this: 
Do not think for one moment if this law is passed and this law 
is validated by the Supreme Court, which is very doubtful—do 
not suppose that there will be any judicial review by anybody, 
because there can not be any judicial review as to the exercise 
of this discretionary power. If there be one principle that is 
established in this country beyond any other by the Supreme 
Court in a number of decisions, it is that they will never inter- 
fere with an act of political discretion by an Executive, least of 
all by the President of the United States. They declined to 
even entertain a suit against Andrew Johnson for enforcing a 
bill which Andrew Johnson had declared unconstitutional. 

Therefore, it will be in the discretion of the President, and 
as the compensatory duty is likewise vested in the discretion of 
the President, the President can in his discretion destroy an 
industry by reducing the tariff or destroy one competing indus- 
try in favor of another by imposing an increase of duty, and 
there is no officer or court who can call his act into question. 
He would be as arbitrary as a Tudor monarch. I should be 
amazed if such a principle should become a law. 

I only want to address myself to one other thought, par- 
ticularly to my colleagues and esteemed friends of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and especially to the leader on this 
side of the House. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question before he goes farther? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. Is it not just as constitutional and just as logi- 
cal to transfer to the President upon a finding of facts by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as to the financial needs of the Gov- 
ernment, the power to raise or lower income-tax rates 50 per 
cent as this proposal? 

Mr. BECK. Yes. If this law be valid, you could pass a law 


to the effect that the President, by the advice of some auxiliary 
body, could raise or lower income taxes, or change any form of 
taxation at his pleasure, if some economic or moral abstraction 
is used as the basis of his action. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Mr. LINTHICUM. 
there? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman was speaking a moment 
ago about the Tariff Commission. During a former presidential 
term Mr. David J. Lewis, of Maryland, a member of the Tariff 
Commission, as his term was about out, was given to under- 
stand by the President that if he would submit his resignation, 
to be held by the President, he would be reappointed. Mr. 
Lewis absolutely refused to do it and somebody else was ap- 
pointed in his place. 

Mr. BECK. I wanted to say a word on the question of pol- 
icy, not so much on the question of constitutionality. I am a 
Republican and a protectionist. If this provision is in the bill, 
with the possible exception of sugar, all the other items in the 
bill have my hearty concurrence; and even as to sugar I may 
hereafter be convinced that the proposed increase is justified. 
But as to the question of protection, are you not playing with 
fate when you, as the friends of protection, put this provision 
in the law? It is a beautiful law so long as you have a high- 
tariff President. You do not have to wait for Congress to pro- 
pose anything. As the exigences seem to justify, the President 
sends for the Tariff Commission and tells them to make a report 
upon this or that duty, and up goes the duty. 

But are you so certain that three years or seven years from 
now we will have a _ high-tariff President. Politics are pre- 
carious and now in a very fluid state. There might be an up- 
heayal in Europe that will cause a disruption of our economic 
system in this country, and the higher the wave is the more 
destructive its violence will be when the wave breaks. Let us 
imagine a low-tariff Democrat President, like my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Hutt], one of the old guard for tariff for rev- 
enue only. Suppose the gentleman from Tennessee should 
become the next President of the United States. [Applause.] 
Well, that wish may be on the Democratic side the father to 
the thought. [Laughter.] You can not get the flexible tariff pro- 
vision out then, because the same election that would put your 
President in power would be an election that would also carry at 
least more than a third and probably more than a half in the 
House and Senate, and the cause of protection in this country 
may then be confronted with a far greater peril than a possible 
revision of the tariff by Congress. Then you will be face to 
face with the fact that a single man, the President of the 
United States, under a power that you gave him and under a 
power that you encouraged him to exercise, will summarily 
reduce tariff rates at a rate so rapid and bewildering that a 
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great many manufacturers in this country will rue the day 
when they ever vested such power in a single functionary, who 
may be a low-tariff man or a high-tariff man as the exigencies 
of politics may determine, 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, 

Mr. GIFFORD. I was thinking of the same question asked 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], who made a 
parallel between income-tax rates and tariff rates. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if the delegation of power is not 
given to the Secretary of the Treasury to even a greater degree 
in respect to the bargaining clause in the income tax law? 

Mr. BECK. If I correctly understand what the bargaining 
clause is, it is an adjustment of taxation and therefore an 
executive function. 

Now, gentlemen, I am drawing to a close. I certainly am 
appreciative of the attention the House has given me. I appre- 
ciate the fact that I may not altogether have met the views 
of my party associates, but I want again to recall, if I may, 
one single thing I said from this place on Washington’s Birth- 
day. I said, quoting a portion of the Farewell Address, that 
the greatest menace to the perpetuity of our institutions and 
the greatest possibility of the destruction of the nice equipoise 
between the Executive and the congressional power was the 
aggrandizement of the Executive and the diminution, the per- 
sistent self-destruction, of Congress in a surrender of its vital 
powers of legislation. I believe that peculiarly applies to this 
matter. You give the President of the United States this 
power of taxation. He already has great power over banks; he 
has power with respect to railroads; but as my friend from 
Georgia so well said in his speech on May 15, which I may say 
was the incentive—I will not say the inspiration, because my 
speech is much too poor to use the word “ inspiration ’—but the 
incentive of my speech was the argument of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] that this flexible tariff law was an un- 
constitutional delegation of legislative power. If you give to 
the President this enormous power over every manufactured 
commodity, the power to ascertain the fact, which if he finds it 
no one can dispute and which, having found, he is the judge 
of the appropriate remedy—if you give him that power, you 
have given him power which admits of infinite abuse. Now, I 
honor, admire, and esteem too much the present President of 
the United States to think for one moment that he would abuse 
it. I am equally confident that if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, whom I unintentionally nominated for President a few 
moments ago [laughter], were to be President he would not 
abuse it; but as I said on February 22, let an unscrupulous 
and ambitious man become President of this country, with all 
the powers he has under the Constitution and with all the 
powers that have been given him since the Constitution by the 
development, I might almost say the perversion, of that in- 
strument, and you have a man so powerful that if he cares 
to exercise that power nothing but his own death would ever 
unseat him, unless it were a political revolution. [Applause.] 
He would have the power to make terms with the greatest in- 
dustries of this country and give them increased duties or he 
could terrorize them by the threat of reduced duties, if he saw 

roper. 
, If I were the majority members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means or the floor leader, I would stop and think whether 
there may not be some truth in what I have said. I would 
stop and think whether it would not be advisable to permit a 
debate on this great subject by allowing an amendment on 
the flexible tariff, or preferably 1 would take out of this Dill 
this flexible tariff provision, which I understand was inspired 
by the Tariff Commission in search of greater power. Take it 
out and make it the subject of a separate bill. Let us debate 
it with all the care and attention and with all the time that 
is demanded by a question of surpassing importance, because 
it goes to the very fundamentals of a free Government. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Then if the House reaches the conclusion that it is safe to 
vest any such power in the President let them do it, but let us 
not sacrifice a great principle, an imponderable to a ponderable, 
an eternal right of Congress to a temporary expediency by so 
interweaving it with a tariff bill, otherwise admirable, that 
there can be no fair or reasonable debate upon what I believe 
in truth to be a momentous and utterly indefensible change 
in the character of our Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Menares]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate very much to appear 
before the committee and talk to you on the subject I am 
about to speak on. I appreciate the enormous amount of work 
the committee has done in writing this tariff bill, and the 
patience they have exercised in the hearings. The Ways and 
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Means Committee saw fit to refuse the imposition of an addi- 
tional tariff on domestic grown wrapper tobacco, which is used 
in my district, because we did not make good our case. Now, 
I am endeavoring to make good, if I possibly can. 

The district I represent manufactures more cigars—the 5-cent 
cigar I am talking about—than any other district in the United 
States. The people who manufacture these cigars sent a com- 
mittee to appear before the Ways and Means Committee and 
to advocate the imposition of a tax of $4 a pound on Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Georgia, and Florida wrapper tobacco. 

These men are cigar manufacturers. They use this tobacco 
and you are probably ready to ask me the question, Why should 
they come here and ask for the imposition of a tax on foreign 
wrapper tobacco if they are manufacturers and likely can buy 
their wrapper tobacco cheaper from a foreign country than they 
can from our domestic producers? I want to answer this ques- 
tion by saying that these people have developed a cigar industry 
in my district and they have developed this industry by the use 
of domestic-produced wrapper tobacco, produced in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, I suppose a part of Rhode Island, Florida, 
and Georgia, which has given character to their product. Not 
only this, friends, they are making an enormous amount of 
cigars, 

In 1927 there were manufactured in my district 1,794,992,736 
cigars of weight of more than 3 pounds to the thousand. Of this 
number, 950,022,758 were grade A, or 5-cent cigars; 241,893,368 
grade B cigars; 597,202,172 grade C cigars; 5,671,197 class D 
cigars; and 203,241 Class E cigars; or a total of 1,794,992,736 
cigars. In 1927 tax was paid on 1,794,992,736 cigars or any- 
where from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 of tax to the Treasury of 
the United States. 

These gentlemen came here and they asked that the tariff on 
wrapper tobacco be increased from $2.10 to $4. Now, who ap- 
peared with them? The National Grange appeared by its rep- 
resentative, Mr. Fred Brenkman; the Farm Bureau Federation 
appeared through its representative, Mr. Chester Grey; and the 
Tobacco Growers of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and the north- 
east, and the tobacco growers of Florida, who produce this 
domestic wrapper tobacco, appeared and asked for this increase 
in duty on wrapper tobacco. Not only did they appear but 
gentlemen from Florida and gentlemen from Connecticut have 
since appeared before the committee and have asked for this 
increase in duty on imported wrapper tobacco. 

Now, who appeared against this proposed increased duty? 
The raisers of filler tobacco. They asked that the committee 
reduce the tariff on imported wrapper tobacco from $2.10 to 
$1.50. 

What was the reason they asked for this reduction? The rea- 
son was that they might sell more filler tobacco through the in- 
crease in the consumption of 5-cent cigars. In other words, 
they asked that the tariff of their fellowmen product be reduced 
in order that they might prosper. I think this one thing alone 
ought to decide the question as to whether we should have an 
increase or a decrease in the duty on wrapper tobacco imported 
into the United States. I think this alone ought to decide it. 

But who else appeared? The Tobacco Merchants Association 
of the United States appeared. I want to say here that they 
not only appeared but they brought fellows here who repre- 
sented themselves as farmers to appear in their behalf. One 
of these parties told me so. 

Now, who is this association I have referred to? The Tobacco 
Merchants Association of the United States has no rating in 
Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, Moody’s. Mr. Charles Dushkind, of New 
York, is the attorney of the association and he is the only 
man in connection with this concern whose name I have been 
able to secure and I could not get his address. Now, who else 
appeared? Another financially irresponsible concern that ad- 
vocated this reduction and opposed an increase in tariff is the 
National Cigar Leaf Tobacco Association. This concern also 
has no rating in Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, or Moody’s. It is not given 
in: Thomas’s Registry of Tobacco Companies for 1928 and 1929. 

Its supposed representative in Washington, W. L. Crouse, 
is not given in the telephone or city directory of the city of 
Washington. [Laughter.] No wholesale dealer in cigars in 
the city of Washington has ever heard of this association. 
This is the concern which makes a special effort to discredit 
the 5-cent cigar made in York County, Pa., through Nathan I. 
Bijur who appeared before the committee. Now, what does 
Bijur say about these cigar manufacturers? This is what he 
said: 

Mr. Brooks, the gentleman who appeared for the York County, Pa., 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Association, has failed to inform the committee 
that the nickel cigar which he makes, and those which are made by a 
majority of his associates, are filled with a scrap filler which is the 
cheapest and least important form of cigar-leaf tobacco considered 
from the standpoint of the farmer, 
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Well, let us see. He gives the quantities of scrap tobacco 
consumed in the first Pennsylvania district, and I will read you 
the facts as I got them from the Internal Revenue Bureau: 

In this connection Nathan I. Bijur and W. L. Crouse, gentle- 
men who have no standing financially, endeavored to show that 
class A cigars manufactured in the first district of Pennsylvania 
were made of scrap tobacco. Bijur says in 1921, 2,083,514 
pounds of scrap tobacco were used in the first district but does 
not tell the committee that in the same year 17,925,488 pounds 
of unstemmed filler tobacco were used and 9,157,671 pounds of 
stemmed filler were used or 92 per cent of all the filler was 
regular filler tobacco and only 8 per cent of scrap. 

In 1922, 6 per cent of scrap was used and 94 per cent of 
regular filler. 

In 1923, 7 per cent of scrap was used and 93 per cent of 
regular filler. 

In 1924, 11 per cent of scrap was used and 89 per cent of 
regular filler. 

In 1925, 14 per cent of scrap was used and 86 per cent of 
regular filler. 

In 1926 and 1927 the same quantities of scrap and regular 
filler were used. 

Now let us compare these quantities with the quantities of 
scrap tobacco used by other parties in the manufacture of 
grade A or 5-cent cigars. My friends, I am not going to give 
you the place where these people are located. I am not going 
to damage anybody’s industry, but in other districts in which 
anything like a comparable quantity of 5-cent cigars are made. 
In 1924, there was used 19 per cent and 45 per cent of scrap in 
class A cigars. 

In 1925, 19 per cent and 39 per cent. 

In 1926, 20 per cent and 43 per cent. 

In 1927, 28 per cent and 55 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, acting for the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER], I yield the gentleman 10 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. MENGES. As I have said, I do not want to damage any- 
body’s industry, but when men who are irresponsible financially 
make these statements to damage an industry I represent I 
want to appear before this House and tell the exact facts in 
regard to the case, so that people may know who we are. 

Now, there is another thing about some of these fellows 
to which I would like to ask your attention. Here is an indict- 
ment I got from the United States District Court of the South- 
ern District of New York October 8, 1918. It is for conspiracy 
to knowingly monopolize foreign and domestic trade and control 
interstate trade and commerce, act of July 2, 1890. Who do 
we find here? Nathan I. Bijur. What else about it? Nathan 
Bijur was fined $5,000 for conspiracy, as above referred to. 
That is the kind of fellows who are trying to run down our 
industry. I am here to defend that industry; I am not going 
to stand for such slander. [Applause.] I hope the committee 
will change its mind and put this tariff on as we want it and 
everything will be all right. [Laughter.] 

Let me give you another reason why these people ask for this 
increase in tariff. I will read you their own statement: 

The cigar-manufacturing industry in York County is typifying in the 
most perfect sense the American tradition and history of self-made men. 
One and all our manufacturers rose from the ranks of the laboring 
class, especially cigar makers. Humble was their beginning. Their 
investments in their own business to-day represent their savings which 
were made possible through their own hard work and their spirit of 
thrift, persistence, and economy. 

Entire communities in York County depend upon cigar manufacturing 
for their existence. .This industry has become an indispensable, com- 
ponent part of their very life. After all, it is the realization of the 
importance of the industry by our manufacturers, their civie pride, 
which have kept the modern cigar-making machinery out of York 
County. These machines, if installed and operated, would throw thou- 
sands of people out of employment, with no other job in sight, and thus 
deprive hundreds of families of their support and livelihood. Hence the 
York County cigar industry continues on to make cigars by human labor 
in order to keep its beautiful towns intact and its people happy and 
contented. 


That is the reason they give for asking an increase in tariff 
on imported wrapper tobacco. You say, Will not machinery 
come in by and by and displace hand-made cigars? I say, 
no; not in our district. It has been tried, as the testimony of 
Bijur and others shows. These people have demonstrated that 
hand labor can compete with machine labor in this industry. 
They have used every influence that could be exerted, but they 
have not gotten anywhere, 
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The reason is that the people own their homes; they live 
there; they have little cigar factories which they conduct, be- 
sides some other business. Every man is a man of family of the 
small towns, and they own their homes. It is an American 
home, out of which will come American citizens who will main- 
tain this country by and by. 

Mr. YON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MENGES. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YON. Is it a fact that the Florida and Georgia wrapper 
; used mainly in two-for-a-nickel cigars? 

Mr. MENGES. It is absolutely not the fact. 

Mr. YON. I have been so informed. 
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Mr. MENGES. We do not manufacture any lower-priced 
cigar than 5 cents. 





Mr. CRISP. 

Mr. MENGES. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. Did not Mr. Brooks, from your home State, 
state that he represented industries that manufactured 600,000,- 
000 5-cent cigars, and that 75 to 80 per cent were wrapped in 
Georgia and Fiorida wrappers and he never had any com- 
plaint as to quality? 

Mr. MENGES. In reply I want to say that Mr. Brooks sent 
out 70 samples of cigars through the district to which he sells 
and he asked the smokers to tell him which cigar was wrapped 
with Sumatra wrappers and that which was wrapped with 
Georgia, Alabama, and Connecticut wrappers, and only two of 
the men happened to hit it. 

Mr. YON. What I asked the question for was to bring out to 
the membership of the House for the Recorp the facts by the 
Representative from that district that makes millions of cigars 
with the Georgia and Florida wrappers that they do not make 
two-for-a-nickel cigars at all. 

Mr. MENGES. They do not, decidedly. There is another 
reason given why the duty should not be raised. These people 
who are opposed to the raising of this duty say that the to- 
bacco raised in Georgia and Florida is infected with a fungous 
disease known as black shank. 

What is black shank? It is a fungous parasitic infection of 
the plant. It causes a wilting followed by marked signs of 
decay at the base of the stalk which may extend up as high as 
24 inches. It is closely related to the fungus which causes the 
common late-potato blight. 

It can be controlled by raising the plant in sanitary seed beds. 
All the tobacco growers raise their plants in disinfected seed 
beds. All of them do this no matter where they raise their 
plants, in Lancaster or York County, or any other place. It 
can be mitigated by raising the plant in sanitary seed beds. 
All tobacco plants are raised in separate beds, and transplanted, 
and when so transplanted they are free from infection, and 
little dumage results from this disease. But what is more to 
the point, a seed has been developed which is immune to infec- 
tion by black shank, and which produces equally as good a 
wrapper tobacco as will the plant which becomes infected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania hus again expired. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one more minute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MENGES. In order that we might have the facts in the 
case, I am going to incorporate in the Recorp letters and tele- 
grams. There have been received a number of telegrams, par- 
ticularly one from Mr. Brooks, of Red Lion, Pa., who repre- 
sented the York County Cigar Makers Association, that he has 
used this tobaceo for wrappers, which has been produced from 
the immune seed, and that it answers the purpose as well as 
any other. I thank you. [Applause.] 


Will the gentleman yield? 





















































































































































































































































Quincy, Fua., May 18, 1929. 





Ilion, GLENN B. SKIPPER, 
Chairman Florida Republican State Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: We note with much amusement that the imported wrapper 
importers and users of such tobacco claim that what we need instead 
of the higher tariff, referring mostly to the growers of domestic wrapper 
in Florida and Georgia, is the help of the Agricultural Department to 
help us in stamping out the disease of black shank, which is so preva- 
lent in our section, and that consequently we will never be able to grow 


a good quality of wrapper and not enough to supply the marke‘ for 
class A cigars. 







































































Please be advised that we have been working on an immune seed 
for several years at quite an expense and are glad to report that we have 
succeeded far enough to be justified in saying we have perfected seed of 
an immune type that will give you a good yield, fine quality, and color, 
so that we can distribute another season enough of such seed to the 
farmers here in general whereby they can grow successfully as many 
wrappers as the trade can consume, and we have enough suitable lands 
here to grow all the acreage required for that purpose. 
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Having the interest of the growers fully at heart, we did not encour- 
age the growing of any kind of wrappers until such experiments have 
been proven fully that the right kind of seed can be had and mainly 
the quality. 

This same disease has been prevalent in Sumatra and Java, and they 
also had to continue changing lands and seeds until they have nearly 
overcome this trouble, and we see no reason why our tobacco from now 
on should not be as good if not finer, and we know that we can grow 
all the fine domestic wrappers that the market will need. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN SUMATRA TOBACCO CORPORATION, 
By J. W. Woopwarp, 
General Manager of Southern District. 
I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct statement. 
[ SEAL. ] L. D. MCMILLAN, 
Notary Public, State of Florida at Large. 
My commission expires July 25, 1932, 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureav OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF BURKADU, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1929. 
Hon. FRANKLIN W. Fort, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. Fort: Referring to your conversation this morning con- 
cerning my letter of April 17 to Representative Harry A. Estep in 
regard to the black shank disease of tobacco as it affects the Florida- 
Georgia shade tobacco industry, which was quoted by Mr. Estsp in his 
speech before the House on May 17, I may say that the information on 
this subject contained in my letter was based primarily on reports 
issued by Dr. W. B. Tisdale and associates of the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station, more particularly Technical Bulletin 179 of the 
station, which was published in 1926. Complete eradication of this 
disease is hardly to be expected since this has rarely if ever been ac- 
complished with any introduced plant disease after it has become firmly 
established. The information supplied in the telegram of May 20 to 
you from Messrs. Tisdale and Reeves, of the Florida station, however, 
indicates that substantial and very encouraging progress has been made 
in effectively controlling black shank by means of highly resistant 


strains of wrapper tobacco of satisfactory quality which they have 
developed. 
Very truly yours, 
Wm, A. TayLor, Chief of Bureau. 


NEw YorK, N. Y., May 20, 1929. 
Hon, FRANKLIN W. Fort, 


Member of Congress: 
We have experimented very thoroughly and at great expense and 
have perfected a seed which will produce very fine quality and desirable 
tobaccos for wrapper purposes in the States of Georgia and Florida. 


Louis LEOPOLD. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1929. 
Hon. FRANKLIN W. Fort, M. C., 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Confirming my statement to you to-day, we have used Florida wrap- 
per grown from resistant seed and find the tobacco perfectly satisfactory 
as to quality, appearance, burn, etc, 

JNO. SWISHER & Son (INC.), 
II. B. Couutor, Secretary. 


QUINCY, FLA., May 20, 1929. 
Hon. FRANKLIN W. Fort, 


Member of Congress: 

We have developed several strains of highly resistant wrapper-type 
tobacco in regard to black shank, some of which shows resistance of 
over 90 per cent and producing very satisfactory strain. 

W. B. TispaLx, Ph. D., 
Plant Pathologist in Charge of Tobacco Investigation. 
JESSE REEVES, 
In Charge of Tobacco Experiment Station. 





Rep Lion, Pa., May 20, 1929. 
FRANKLIN Fort, 
House of Representatives: 

As a large user of Florida wrappers we have used this type of tobacco 
extensively and find it entirely satisfactory. We are very much inter- 
ested in seeing the duty on domestic wrappers increased, 

T. BE. Brooks & Co. 


Newakk, N. J., May 20, 1929. 
Hon. FRANKLIN W. Fort, 


House of Representatives: 
We are extensive users of Florida, Georgia, and Connecticut wrappers. 
An increase in tariff would be beneficial to our farmers, who barely make 
both ends meet. Thanks. 


Lxewis CiGAk MANUFACTURING Co, 
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Quincy, Fua., May 20, 1929. 
Hon, Gienn B. SKIPPER, 
National Committeeman from Florida, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Wish to express to you the great importance in increased duty on 
,¢igar-wrapper tobacco to save the industry in this country. Will mean 
much to us. 

Roy M. Price, Committeeman, 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
‘gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Wooprurr. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, during this debate on the 
sugar schedule of the tariff bill, the States of Colorado and 
‘Michigan have received much unenviable publicity. It has 
been charged, or at least inferred by the opponents of the pro- 
posed raise in the tariff on sugar, that conditions on the farms 
in the sugar-beet sections of these States, as regards the em- 
ployment of women and children in the raising of this crop, are 
‘different than they are elsewhere in the country, and that child 
labor is being shamefully exploited to an extent not known in 
other sections. These charges are apparently substantiated in 
a pamphlet published by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor in 1923, so it is well to examine 
other publications of this bureau and also reports of the Bureau 
of the Census for 1920, with a view of seeking further informa- 
tion on this subject. Much of the criticism alleging that these 
conditions exist in the beet fields of Michigan has come from 
Members from the States of Wisconsin and New York. 

In view of these charges it is well to examine the most 
recent census reports and discover for ourselves in what way 
conditions on the farms of Michigan, Colorado, and other sugar- 
beet producing States differ from the conditions existing on the 
farms of all the other States in the Union, but particularly the 
States of Wisconsin and New York, from which this criticism 
has come. One would believe after listening to the speeches of 
my friend the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. FreArR, and my 
friend the gentleman from New York, Mr. LaGuarptia, that 
their States are free from the exploitation of child labor. An 
examination of the 1220 census reports presents some rather 
amazing facts. I have been surprised to note that in the great 
progressive State of Wisconsin conditions surrounding the 
employment of children on the farm and in industry are on a 
much lower standard apparently than they are in other sec- 
tions of the country, with the exception of the Southern States 
and two States in the New England group. A careful study of 
these reports will show that it is the sugar-beet producing 
States of this Nation that employ less child labor than do 
either the agricultural States of the South or the industrial 
States of the East. This study will also disclose that a larger 
percentage of children between the ages of 10 and 18 years, 
as compared to all the people gainfully employed, are employed 
in the State of Wisconsin than in any one of the other sugar- 
beet producing States. 

I am putting into the Recorp at this point a table showing 
the social and educational aspects of child labor in the States 
as applied to children between 10 and 18 years of age. 

Social and educational aspects of child labor 
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Social and educational aspects of child labor—Continucd 
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1 Jan. 1 to June 30. 

I direct the attention of the committee to some of the infor- 
mation contained in this table. In the first column which gives 
the per cent of the number of persons gajnfully occupied be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 18 as compared to all persons gainfully 
employed of 10 years of age and over, it shows that in the State 
of California, a large sugar-beet producing State, there were 2.9 
per cent of children employed in every capacity in that State. 
In Colorado there were 4.1 per cent; in Idaho 3.6 per cent; in 
Indiana 5.4 per cent; in Michigan 4.6 per cent; in Minnesota 
4.4 per cent; in Nebraska 4.3 per cent; in North Dakota 43 
per cent; in Ohio 4.2 per cent; in Utah 4.7 per cent; in Wis- 
consin, that great progressive State which our friend Mr. 
FreAR has no doubt believed leads all the States in its care of 
its children, the percentage is 5.7; while the great State of New 
York, represented in part by my friend and very able colleague, 
Mr. LaGuarptiA, shows that of all the people gainfully employed 
in that State, 5.5 per cent were between the ages of 10 and 18 
years. 

In the per cent of children 10 to 18 years of age gainfully 
employed as compared to the total population of the same age, 
some very interesting information is also shown. The reports 
from California shows that 10.8 per cent of all the children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 18 years are gainfully employed ; Colo- 


| 
| 


rado, 11 per cent; Idaho, 7.8 per cent; Indiana, 14.2 per cent; 


Michigan, 13.5 per cent; Minnesota, 10.8 per cent; Nebraska, 
9.6 per cent; North Dakota, 7.9 per cent; Ohio, 12.4 per cent; 
Utah, 9.1 per cent; Wisconsin, 13.9 per cent; and the State of 
New York, 17.9 per cent. Much the same result will be shown 
in a study of the columns showing the average number of days 
of school attendance by each pupil 5 to 18 years of age, the 
average length of school term, per cent of school population 5 
to 18 years of age in daily attendance, and the per capita ex- 
penditure per pupil attending school. In the States I have 
enumerated it is shown that amongst them all, Wisconsin 
spends less per pupil for the education of her children than 
does any one of the other States I have named. It is inter- 
esting to note also that the next lowest expenditure of any of 
these States is by the State of New York. 

Another very interesting comparison is shown in the report 
of the Bureau of the Census on the comparison of the total 
number of children between the ages of 10 and 16 years gain- 
fully occupied to the children of that age in each State. A 
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most interesting situation is shown. For instance, in the 
State of Washington only 3.4 per cent of all the children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16 are gainfully employed; in Oregon 
3 per cent; in California 3 per cent; in Nevada 2.5 per cent; 
in Idaho 2.9 per cent; in Utah 3.9 per cent; in New Mexico 
4.6 per cent; in Colorado 4.3 per cent; in Wyoming 3 per cent; 
in Montana 2.3 per cent; in North Dakota 3.2 per cent; in South 
Dakota 3.3 per cent; in Nebraska 3.4 per cent; in Kansas 3.4 
per cent; in Iowa 3.4 per cent; in Minnesota 3 per cent; in 
Ohio 3 per cent; in West Virginia 3.9 per cent; in Maine 3.1 
per cent; in Vermont 3.3 per cent; in New Hampshire 3.3 per 
cent; in Michigan 3.4 per cent; in Wisconsin 5.1 per cent; and 
in New York 4.7 per cent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, that is up-State. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. That is the return from the entire State 
of New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly; but the conditions are different 
in the city of New York from what they are up-State. You 
can not compare the two. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I am accepting the reports of the Bureau 
of the Census, and the figures are for the State of New York, 
including the city of Greater New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Permit me to say to the gentleman that 
we spend more for education in New York City than the entire 
budget of the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Perhaps that is true, and I am not ques- 
tioning that statement; but I do say that in all the State of 
New York the figures are as I have given them. 

Mr- LAGUARDIA. The entire State. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. That is exactly what I am speaking of, 
and it seems to me that the entire State of New York is being 
operated under the laws of the State of New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But we have a separate educational 
budget in New York City. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Oh, every city has it own laws and ordi- 
nances to supplement the State laws. 





| 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have a budget of over $105,000,000 


for educational purposes in New York City. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I understand that, and I am not criticiz- 
ing particularly the city of New York. Whatever criticism is 
contained in my remarks is directed at the State of New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let the ReEcorp clearly show that. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I wanted to show that. I have some 
information relative to the city of New York, however, which I 


will give the gentleman in a moment, which he will not explain | 


away so easily. 
Still another integesting thing in connection with the employ- 
ment of child labor in the various States is shown in a report 


prepared by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, | 


giving statistics in 35 of the industrial cities of the Union, show- 
ing the number of children between the ages of 14 and 16 years 
receiving regular employment certificates for the first time. I 
am not going to attempt a comparison between all the various 
cities included in this study, but for the information of the 
Members will print at this point the full report. 

Number of children between 1; and 16 years of age receiving regular 


employment certificates for the first time, 1921, 1922, and 1923, by State 
and city* 





State and city 


| 7 
1921 | 1922 1923 
} | 


Alabama: 
Birmingham-._ 





i 
166 | 139 | 240 
Huntsville... .. 252 | 189 | 208 
Mobile. -_...- 166 78 | 128 
EI EME: 79 90 | 93 
ee OS eR eee 310 | 295 | 381 
Connecticut: | i 
NI sxe exe rhe nbn ean nin nba 871 | 806 | 1,032 
RNID ooo eet ecitk bccn ch tobe bedansnerneee 572| 856| 1,235 
IN ro ae a cies Senin ec nee hemesenamnen eee lll 308 | 736 
NEE TOI io Siincnindsnnhntimsckinenmkane 171 423 | (2) 
I tee Sn nunc nmcinneetedninitnnditieniataiieninel 959 693 | 
enn (NII no a scan eeem penne 672 607 727 
ee ee ee ee 186 351 795 
RN I I i a rte ee akan 32,091 | 32,031 2, 445 
RERIPRAIM: TRAIMNOND occ cnanntaccmnnccnovncouscnantiion 2,503 | 3,199 | @) 
Massachusetts: | 
ich eet ie cn en he eee kee aa 2,473 | 2,375 2, 810 
NE I i intsrnernininaiiciipenniinam atelimingliinnuicnalndaanl 904 1,574 | 1,176 
INNES x. = ats aise ease alaipeaiininisegiemte dah weaehes eben hana 297 712 (4) 
Se Ra nk wc aaanneeeiounanakovubbasinmmceeatie 841 |41,322) 2,111 
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IIIA 5, - 5: cncanveessennedmcamantedadedtnaaiaen sel 194} 581 | 698 
pC ONUININUIID sr: ian: chapsa ato nrgegusnann in eins dephcnctoeem aragonite 349 | 904} (?) 
Re hs ww kkintenansicescenmideddimtsenaanaeid 264 | 288 277 


1 Compiled, except where otherwise noted, from figures furnished by certificating 
offic school officials, etc., in correspondence with the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
2F res not available 

* Reports of the factories inspection department of the Parish of Orleans for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1921, p. 5, 1922, p. 1. 

* Annual report of the school committee of the city of New Bedford for the year 
1922, p. 18 

6 Annual report of the school committee of the city of Somerville for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1921, p. 84. | 
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Number of children between 14 and 16 years of age receiving regular 
employment certificates for the first time, 1921, 1922, and 1923, by State 
and city—-Continued 

















State and City 1921 1922 1923 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis. 407 339 301 

St. Paul...... 217 218 207 
‘Missouri: St. Louis........-. | 3,865 | 4,468 (*) 
New Hampshire: Manchester. ............-..-- | 251 159 346 
New Jersey: 

RN I sais cg ehh dale sialic aeieciiasindionin wipialeaie 1, 136 1, 570 1,977 

i ial ga ae ae a ie 1, 633 2, 404 2, 509 

Ta aUUTIIIII css sasasca ace cots evan wom cena oct ataia cloacae dace vhisnsoistel eared 508 791 974 
New York: 

STN RUIN cc sce nnimcitnindadnbecembbinieiedasumabiabubs 38, 888 | 32, 492 @® 

IIL «wc onaiitatn rat eecsaieiiihdsietiaa taamaanatmicouss nal ciel 418 401 814 
Pennsylvania: 

i ci le i hE kh SE Fal | 6,618 | 9,124) 10,937 

PUN 5. cise daniel damdwnunbeubensae<neaNeo 1,227 | 1,659 2,778 
Rhode Island: Providence. ..........---.-....---------2--| © 1, 567 | § 2,083 2, 463 
ES NOE... wctcnnanenunnnsvanibdwchotutawabes | 2,359 | 2,556 3, 780 


2 Figures not available. 

*Annual reports of the agent of the school committee 1921 and 1922. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman might explain that all of this 
labor which they are hollering about so much must be done 
within three weeks’ time in the spring when they thin the beets, 
and four weeks’ tinre in the fall when they top the beets, so 
that if there is any child or women labor it is not much in the 
fields, only three weeks in the spring and four in the fall. It is 
not like working in a factory, where they work 8 or 10 hours 
a day, 300 days in a year. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Of course it is not, and one ought to 
remember also that if a boy or girl is working in the beet fields 
they are out in God’s sunshine, and are not working under such 
conditions as exist in the cities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Carrying out the idea of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Harpy], the balance of the field labor is done by 
adults exclusively, and of course the production in the factories 
is done by American labor under American conditions of labor. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Exactly. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. And is it not a fact that the people 
who are so industriously distributing the literature decrying 
child labor in the beet-growing States are mostly themselves 
| engaged in the sugar industry in Cuba, employing women and 
children under conditions worse than slavery? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes; and I say to my friend from Utah 
that before I have finished I propose to show exactly what those 
conditions are. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Living on food that the chickens of 
the homes of America would hardly eat. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes; living under conditions which have 
never at any time been tolerated in any part of the United 
States. Now I want to speak of the metropolises of the States 
| of Wisconsin, New York, and Michigan, and to show condi- 
tions existing there. In the year 1921, in the city of Detroit, 
which in 1920 had a population of 993,678, there were 264 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 who received regular 
enrployment certificates for the first time. In 1922 there were 
288 and in 1928 there were 277, or a total of 829 in three years. 
In the city of Milwaukee, with a population of 451,147 in 1921, 
there were issued 2,359 regular employment certificates to chil- 
dren between the ages of 14 and 16; in 1922 there were 2,556 
such employment certificates issued, and in 1923 there were 
3,780 such certificates issued to these children, or a total of 
8,695. We discover from this that in the city of Milwaukee, with 
less than one-half the population of the city of Detroit, there 
were issued, under the laws of the State of Wisconsin, more than 
ten times as many certificates to children of tender age to 





| engage in all regular employment as were issued under the 


Michigan law in Detroit. 





That was a significant thing. That was an amazing thing 
to me when I first discovered it. I am one of the men of this 
House who for many years havé sympathized with and have 
approved of many of the progressive policies of the late 
Robert M. La Follette. I have looked upon him as one of the 
great progressive leaders in this country, under whose leader- 
ship much splendid welfare legislation has been placed on the 
statute books of his State and Nation, and, in my opinion, the 
State of. Wisconsin pointed the way to many other States in the 
enactment of this sort of legislation, and it was a subject of 
amazement to me to find that many of the States had surpassed 
that State in regard to the child welfare. 

In comparing the situation existing in the metropolis of the 
State of Michigan and the situation existing in the metropolis of 








1929 


the State of New York and in the city in which my friend, Mr. 
LaGvuanpiA, lives, it is found that the report gives information 
as regards the latter city only for the years 1921 and 1922. In 
1921 there were regular employment certificates issued for the 
first time to 38,888 children between the ages of 14 and 16 years, 
and in 1922 there were 32,492 sucli certificates issued, or a total 
of 71,3880. During the same two years a total of 552 such cer- 
tificates were issued in Detroit. The city of New York, while 
five and one-half times as large as the city of Detroit, issued 
during this period 120 times as many certificates of employment 
to these children as were issued by the city of Detroit. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman know that no 
child in New York below the age of 14 or 16 can do anything 
except when he has a certificate? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes; and I am happy to say that in the 
city of Detroit the same conditions apply. 

I present these facts and make this mild comment entirely 
without venom such as has characterized the description of 
so-called child labor in the beet fields on the floor of this 
House. My purpose is not to insult the people of any State. 
I am confident State and local authorities everywhere are doing 
everything in their power to enforce laws governing children 
in city and rural labor. But I do wish to point out that the 
problem of children at work is not local to the beet fields. 
That if tariff legislation is to be fixed upon conditions existing 
as to the employment of child labor, it is clear that the indus- 
tries in the cities will suffer a reduction of tariff right along 
with that of the proposed reduction of tariff on sugar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I do not often presume 
upon the patience of the House, and as I believe I can conclude 
my remarks in 10 additional minutes I ask that the gentleman 
yield me this time. 

Mr. HADLEY. 
tional minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
pertinent to this discussion to call attention to conditions which 
have always existed on the farm. My boyhood was spent on the 
farm and in a small town, where I had an opportunity to observe 
conditions. And I remember that all down the years at times it 
was necessary for every member of the farmers’ families to take 
to the fields in order to save the crop that was ready to be har- 
vested. The community in which I spent my boyhood was one 
composed exclusively of American-born citizens. There were no 
aliens there; there were no people there, so far as I remember, 
who had not been born and raised in the United States. And yet 
the women and the children were often impressed into the service 
of harvesting crops in order to get them under cover as quickly 
as possible. The right of a farmer to preserve his property, the 
right of a farmer to harvest his crops, to save those crops, has 
never been challenged by any legislature of any State of the 
Union. Look where you will, in the statute books of Wiscon- 
sin, the statute books of New York, or of any other State, and 
you will find nothing aside from the school laws themselves 
which directly or indirectly prohibit children from doing the nec- 
essary work on the farms. I do not contend by this that chil- 
dren ought to be so employed. I only maintain, as I have stated 
before, that the right of a farmer to preserve his property is 
inviolable. If saving the farmer’s property means that the wife 
and children old enough to do the work are compelled to go into 
the fields and help to harvest the crops, that necessarily is their 
right. 

Notwithstanding all the criticism we have heard regarding 
the use of child labor in beet fields, statistics which one may 
gather from the 1920 census reports show that so-called child 
labor is used as much in the production of other agricultural 
crops as in the production of sugar beets. I hold in my hand a 
publication of the United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
Publication No. 187, printed in 1929, this year. It is a publica- 
tion devoted entirely to children in agriculture. I find here a 
picture of a boy 7 years old picking cotton, a little colored boy. 
I do not know anything about the picking of cotton. Certainly I 
do not approve of children of that age being employed in any 
labor whatsoever anywhere, under any conditions, regardless as 
to whether crops are lost or not. Farther over I find pictures of 
children working in tobacco fields, and here I find a boy work- 
ing in a beet field. This boy is evidently more than 10 years of 
age, and I want you to notice this picture, friends. Those of 
you who sit close enough to see the picture will recognize the 
fact that if this boy is regularly employed in the thinning of 
beets, as it is indicated he was, he must have come directly from 
Sunday school, because apparently he has on his Sunday clothes, 


I yield the gentleman from Michigan 10 addi- 
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and any Member of this House who knows anything about labor 
on farms knows very well that children are not sent out to the 
fields to work clothed as this boy is clothed. Usually they do 
not wear their father’s best hat, such as this boy apparently 
has on. It is my opinion that this boy we see in this picture is 
a boy who rode out with his father to take this picture, and the 
father, not finding any children at work in the fields, put his hat 
on this youngster’s head and told him to get down on his hands 
and knees and appear to be thinning beets while the picture was 
taken. 

Farther over we find pictures of children working in the State 
of Illinois harrowing, cultivating, reaping, binding, and shocking 
grain. On the next page, we find children employed on the truck 
farms at Norfolk, Va., picking peas, picking cucumbers, spooning 
spinach, carrying hampers of potatoes, and so forth. Still far- 
ther over in the State of Washington and in the State of 
Oregon we find pictures of children picking raspberries and hops. 
On the next page, children are shown picking eggplant in Mary- 
land, picking up onions, and cutting asparagus. Again in the 
State of Illinois we find pictures of children weeding onions, 
twisting dry onions, pulling and hauling carrots. All of this 
goes to show that conditions in the country on the farms are 
such that at times it appears necessary to employ children in the 
growing and harvesting of all agricultural crops. 

In this connection it seems pertinent to quote a paragraph 
from Publication No. 187 of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor entitled “ Children in Agriculture”: 


Children who do a reasonable amount of farm work, suited to their 
years and under the supervision of their parents, are fortunate. Such 
work inculcates habits of industry and develops family solidarity, both 
desirable objectives in any system of child training. 


In the State of Michigan, in the district which I represent, 
we have a great potato-growing area. In that section each year 
the schools are opened three weeks earlier than they are in non- 
potato-growing sections. The purpose of this is to make it pos- 
sible to close these schools for a similar period during the potato- 
harvesting time in order that the farmers of the community may 
harvest their potatoes. Now, there may be some objection to 
that on the part of people who dislike to see children so em- 
ployed, but I want you to understand that in that section of the 
State children of 10 years and under are not employed in such 
work. It is only the children of proper age and who are well 
able to do this work who are so employed. 

Certainly the farms have given to the country many great 
men. The farm to-day is giving to the country in every line of 
industry and business the great men of each line. Each and 
every one of these men, who have come from the farm and have 
climbed to the top, have been men who as children worked harder 
on the farm than do the children of the farms to-day. I wish 
that conditions in the country could be such that child labor of 
any kind was unnecessary. I wish the farmers of the country 
were receiving for their products prices sufficient to enable them 
to employ adult labor for everything done on the farm, but I say 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] that if these 
conditions were brought about, he and the consumers he repre- 
sents would not be paying the low prices they are paying to-day 
for the things the farmer produces. 

There can be no question but that there have been instances 
when undesirable conditions have surrounded the employment 
of women and children on the farms of the country in spite of 
everything State and county authorities could do to prevent, 
but in this connection I might point out that a children’s bureau 
study in three New England cities showed 5,000 children under 
16, or 7.6 per cent of the entire child population, engaged in 
industrial home work. Some were less than 6 years of age; 
795 were under 10. Lighting was so poor and the work so ex- 
acting that 117 of the children reported that they suffered from 
eyestrain. Eighty-four per cent of the group worked after 
school hours and at night, often until 10 p. m. or later. Com- 
paratively, the effects of such work on the physique of the 
children were certainly worse than opponents of the sugar 
tariff have ascribed to beet work, because the beet or other 
worker on the farm, as I have said before, is at least out in 
God’s sunshine where he can have all the fresh air he needs. 
Is it being proposed here that the tariff be reduced on New 
England protected manufactures because of such conditions? I 
have nowhere heard of such a proposal. 

The opposition displayed to this proposed raise in the tariff 
on sugar is very largely based upon the fact that living and 
working conditions in the sugar-beet fields are not what they 
should be. Of course, every Member of this House, every per- 
son outside of this House who is to-day opposing this increase 
knows that if the increase is not granted it amounts to the 
death of the sugar-beet industry in this country. They know 
further that if this increase is not granted it means the per- 
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petuation of living and working conditions that now exist on 
the island of Cuba. And in this connection I propose to ineor- 
porate as a part of my remarks certain correspondence be- 
tween His British Majesty’s Government and the Cuban Gov- 
ernment respecting the ill treatment of British West Indian 
laborers in Cuba in 1924. This is official correspondence. I 
also propose to incorporate as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment by William Jett Lauck, economist, following a_ special 
investigation of Cuban labor conditions, and also a report on the 
same conditions by Mr. D. R. Williams. 


[Correspondence between His Majesty's Government (Great Britain) and 
the Cuban Government respecting the ill treatment of British West 
Indian laborers in Cuba, 1924. Official correspondence] 

M. G. Haggard to the Cuban Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
January 3, 1924 (p. 4): 

“ Consequent on a Cuban Government decree of the 24th of November, 
1922. large numbers of colored immigrants were required to be detained 
in the quarantine station at Santiago. The awful conditions to which 
those persons were subjected on arrival were at once the subject of 
representations by this legation, and the Cuban Department of Health 
admitted to me in writing that the arrangements were inadequate. 

“In fact, there were neither beds, sanitary accommodations, nor water. 
The immigrants slept, without distinction of sexes, on the cement floor. 
This situation, despite my complaints, continued without redress for 
months, if it does not still exist in its main features. 

“In addition, these persons are the object of exploitation by the 
reason of the difficulty and sometimes the impossibility of their reclaim- 
ing from the quarantine authorities that portion due them as refund of 
the deposits collected from them on arrival. 

“T am finally to refer to the inadequate protection of the colored 
West Indians contracted for work on the sugar estates. Perhaps the 
most significant example of this is the free use by estate owners of 
Cuban Government guards to drive their workmen off the plantations 
rather than pay them wages. For instance, 200 were so turned off the 
Candelaria estate in August, 1921. ; 

“These men, who were thus rendered homeless and starving, have 
never been paid. 

“All over Cuba they were provided by their employers with ‘ vouchers,’ 
which, legal opinion showed, were worthless; and to this day there are 
many thousands of dollars owing by the estate to the laborers in wages 
which they have no hope of recovering. 

“Such instances are, unhappily, typical of the conditions affecting 
West Indian laborers, with which this legation, in conjunction with 
your excellency’s department, has been dealing during the past few years 
with the lack of result and the effect on our mutual relations which I 
know your excellency must deplore as much as my Government do” 
(p. 5). 


Nothing comparable to this has ever happened in the beet- 
sugar industry of the United States. In 1921, when every beet- 
sugar company in the country suffered heavy losses; when prac- 
tically every beet-sugar company was forced to mortgage its 
plants and sugars to survive the slump which followed Cuba’s 
rapacity in forcing sugar prices to unheard-of levels in 1920, 
farmers were paid. And the farmers paid the beet workers they 
hired. 

I am willing to concede that there may have been some im- 
provement in Cuban labor conditions since the days of 1921 
and 1924, when the above official testimony was given. In the 
attacks by Cuban representatives upon labor conditions in the 
beet fields at about the same dates the Cubans make no mention 
of the possibility that conditions may have improved since that 
time. I know that the wages and living conditions in the sugar- 
beet growing districts of the United States to-day are so far 
superior to those in Cuba as to furnish no ground for compari- 
son, 





[Statement of William Jett Lauck, economist, following special investi- 
gation of Cuban labor conditions] 


BENEFICENT AMERICAN POLICIES DO NOT BENEFIT CUBAN PEOPLE 


The American sugar industry in Cuba is divorced from any direct 
contact with the people. It is not interested directly in them or in 
their housing and living conditions, standards of living, schools, 
political conditions, etc. It is,.as it were, a detached and indifferent 
industry. 

This is one of the most significant phases of the sugar mills in Cuba, 
in the total of which the American control extends to 76 per cent. 

Any tariff concessions by us will not help the great mass of people. 
It would be absorbed by the mills and the colonos and tend to increase 
the prosperity of those in whose hands the wealth of the country is 
now concentrated. Some part of additional prosperity would undoubt- 
edly be paid in the form of higher wages, but this would be only a 
small proportion. The great bulk of additional prosperity would not 
help the Cuban people. 

Wer one-half of the sugar crop is produced in Camaguey and Oriente. 
these Provinces are the large colonos and landholdings (prin- 
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cipally by Americans) and the cultivation and harvesting the crop by 
casual labor—Haitians and Jamaicans. These workers are brought 
over under contract and are housed like cattle. Their standards of liv- 
ing are of the lowest, and they are a social and economic evil to the 
people of the country. 

These new laborers really are used to prevent the Cuban workers 
from raising their standards of living. As a scarcity of labor has 
developed since the expansion of the sugar industry, new classes of 
undesirable workers have been imported. All social and human con- 
siderations have been cast aside. Labor has been treated as a com- 
modity and imported just as sugar bagging or machinery hag been 
brought into the country. 

To accomplish this, political pressure has been exerted to break down 
the sound immigration policy established during American occupation 
which prohibited the entrance of undesirable aliens. The law has been 
so almended as to permit the sugar mills, by a decree of the President, 
to import Haitians and Jamaicans whenever the claim is made that 
scarcity of labor is threatened. Great numbers were brought in during 
the Monocal administration, and the same policy is being followed by 
Zayas. In 1922 about 25,000 were brought over to the country by the 
sugar mills through labor agents. 

The colonos, while opposed in principle to the importation of unde- 
sirable classes of labor, have practically agreed to the policy because of 
their own self-interest. 

The Haitians and Jamaicans have displaced the Cubans in the cane 
fields. Only 10 per cent of the cutters in the eastern Provinces are 
Cubans, Al] field occupations are practically absorbed by the aliens 
except the driving of oxcarts to the mills. 

Aside from the economic phase of the situation, this casual labor 
supply is a social and political menace. They bring crime and disease 
and do not amalgamate with the Cuban people. Any concessions to or 
expansion of the Cuban sugar industry will mean the further devel- 
opment of these unfavorable and distressing economic and social 
conditions. 

The Haitians and Jamaicans are the most ignorant types, and 
unaccustomed to anything but the lowest standards of living in their 
own country. During the harvest season (December to May) they are 
brought over by the thousands. ‘They are housed in barracks, sleeping 
in crude hammocks made of bags. There is a saying in Cuba that “ the 
Haitian is an animal most nearly resembling man.” Many women are 
brought with them that act as cooks and prostitutes. 

There is also a considerable influx of Haitians and Jamaicans who 
enter of their own initiative. The immigration law requires that they 
possess $30 each as a condition of entrance. Am informed, however, 
that by payment of $2 to $3 to the customs and quarantine officers this 
“ provision’ is waived. 

Opponents of an increase in the sugar tariff have, for the most part, 
shown a strong sympathy for Cuba and the Cuban sugar industry. In 
their criticism of labor and living conditions in the beet fields of the 
United States these opponents have said nothing about working con- 
ditions in Cuba. Conditions in Cuba are disgraceful, far worse than on 
the American sugar-beet farms. No American farmer would tolerate 
Cuban labor and Cuban working or living conditions on his farm. 
The opponents of the sugar schedule evidently prefer these disgraceful 
Cuban conditions to the very superior conditions of the sugar-beet 
farmers. These opponents have had much to say about beet-field work- 
ers but evidently prefer to get their sugar from laborers infinitely worse 
off. The same advocates of a low tariff on sugar, which would destroy 
the domestic sugar industry of the United States, are in favor of a 
strongly restrictive immigration policy of the United States. But 
evidently they do not object to the entry of the product of cheap, 
low-grade foreign labor to compete with the output of American farms, 





{Report by D. R, Williams, covering investigations of Cuban labor 
conditions made during February and March, 1924] 

Haiti and Jamaica, both of which are within a few hours’ sail of 
Cuban ports, are capable of furnishing a never-failing and abundant 
labor supply as necessity arises therefor. Notwithstanding the introduc- 
tion of this ignorant and ofttimes diseased and criminal element is to 
be condemned, the influence of the mills and colonos, and the venality 
of the Government are such that their importation will likely continue 
just so long as desited by the interests to be served. 

Save only in the matter of the sales block and the lash, the treat- 
ment of such labor differs little from that accorded blacks in slave 
days. They are housed in long barracks, sleep in crude hammocks made 
of bags, feed as best they can, and exist generally but little better than 
eattle. There is little or no provision for sanitation or “ moral re- 
straints.” 

Nature has favored the island in every conceivable way, while the 
protection and supervision of the United States (insuring as they do 
preservation of law and order) and its proximity to our markets with 
a reduced tariff schedule furnish it advantages enjoyed by no other or 
competing country in the world. 

To place its industries on a parity with those of the United States, 
or even approximating them, without at the same time applying to 
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them the laws and governmental restrictions applicable within the 
United States, would be to foster a competition disastrous to our people. 

Education of the masses, which measures the progress of a people, 
has retrograded rather than advanced. In 1919 the percentage of 
illiterates in Cuba was 52 per cent of the population. 

What is true of education applies equally to sanitation, While there 
is a horde of officials and employees, no active improvement is accom- 
plished. The poorer or laboring classes live in ignorance and squalor, 
particularly in the smaller towns and country districts, They are on a 
back eddy of world progress without means or facilities to escape or to 
alter their situation, 

Public funds which should be devoted to public needs are openly and 
flagrantly grafted by the official class and their underlings, while private 
wealth is centered in the hands of a fortunate few, who have little or 
no regard for the interests of the unfortunate many. 

American corporations, which now own or control most of the Cuban 
sugar mills, plan to enhance their profits through a reduction of the 
tariff on sugar. This added wealth, however, if accorded them, would 
be secured at the expense of a helpless people who profit in no manner 
thereby. Every advantage, so far as Cuba is concerned, would be 
reaped by politicians and their favorites and by that comparatively 
small class which controls the lands of the islands. To grant this 
concession would be to reduce the wages and lower the standards of 
living of laborers within our own territory without in any way better- 
ing or improving the condition of Cuban labor. 


Mr. SIMMONS. 
there? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The so-called bounty bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] does not prohibit 
all child labor in the fields, It prohibits a child under 16 years 
old to work by the day, but under that bill a child even of 6 
years old may receive compensation. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Perhaps, but let me say to the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Yes. 


that I have sympathy with the proposition advanced by the gen- | 


tleman from Wisconsin. I heard what he had to say about his 
proposed bonus as a solution of this great question, and it occurs 
to me that unless we do something in some way to curtail the 
expansion of the sugar industry in our island possessions we 
will have to come to the proposition of Mr. Frear or to the so- 
called sliding scale which has been mentioned in the last few 
days. Great Britain now has a tariff on sugar larger than ours 
and in addition pays to the beet-sugar producer 1 cent per 
pound, and it seems to be working there very satisfactorily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, there is one other phase 
of this question that I think I can discuss in five minutes, if 
the gentleman from Washington can give me that time. 

Mr. HADLEY. I regret I am not able to yield further time. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Inasmuch as so much time has been de- 
voted to the other side of the question, I think it but fair that I 
should have an additional five minutes. 

Mr. HADLEY. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I can not tell the gentleman how much 
I appreciate his kindness. 

The phase of this bill that I now want to touch upon is the 
statement that has been made at different times by different 
Members of the House, charging us who are interested in the 
tariff on sugar with a desire or an intention, of robbing the 
people of the United States. I want to examine the facts in 
connection with that statement and examine the conditions 
under which the people of the United States buy their sugar, 
and the price they have to pay for this commodity as compared 
to the prices paid by the less prosperous peoples of the earth. 

Mr. Chairman, all of this leads up to the specific charges by 
certain Members of this House that the consumers of the coun- 
try are about to be robbed, providing the proposed increase in 
tariff on sugar goes into effect. Upon the same theory they 
might argue that inasmuch as there is at the present time a 
tariff on sugar, the consumers are now being robbed. To be con- 
sistent they should carry this argument on to its ultimate conelu- 
sion and argue that wherever there is a tariff upon any product 
coming into this country the consumers of that product are 
being robbed. In view of their charges, it is well to consider 
what other countries of the world are doing in the way of de- 
veloping their sugar industry and the prices consumers of those 
countries are paying for this most important food product. 

The figures I hold in my hand are those given to me by the 
Department of Commerce within the last few days and can, I 
presume, be considered authentic. I am placing these figures in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks and a study of them will 
show that of the 24 most important countries in the world 
enumerated the consumers of the United States buy their 
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sugar for less money than do the people of any of the other 
countries. They will also show that the tariff on the importa- 
tion of sugar into this country is at this time less than it is 
upon that product coming into any of the other countries 
named. They show also that every enlightened country in the 
world is to-day doing everything possible to protect and develop 
its domestic sugar industry; that the peoples of other lands 
recognize the economic value of the sugar-beet crop and what 
it means to the consumers. Why should we who live in a com- 


parative economic paradise be willing to do less for this great 
industry than is done by practically all other peoples of the 
world, all of whom are less advantageously placed in wages 
earned and in standards of living. 

Wholesale prices of refined sugar 
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1 Information not available. 2 Plus bounty of 1 cent per pound. 


It is agreed, I think, by everybody that every American who 
contributes anything to the economic life of this Nation either 
receives or should receive for his contribution to the welfare of 
the country a greater compensation than does his contemporaries 
in any other country in the world. In other words, for anything 
which he may contribute he should receive the American price. 
This American price for his labor or his professional services, 
or what not, enables him to live on an American standard. It 
puts him in a position where he can afford to, and should be 
glad to, pay the American price for the things he buys. 

I believe pretty much as my friend from New York, Mr. 
CrowTHER, believes, that if protection is good for one industry, 
it must necessarily be just as good for any other industry, pro- 
vided it is necessary to prolong the life and protect the labor 
employed by that industry. Surely this applies to the domestic 
sugar industry when history teaches us that so long as we have 
such an industry the price to the consuming public will be 
kept on a reasonable basis. I think I shall put into the Rec- 
orD at this point the following data which most graphically 
shows the experience the consuming public had in the year 1920 
at a time when all domestic sugar was off the market and our 
people found themselves at the mercy of the Cuban producer. 
The following figures are for Cuban raw sugar f. o. b. New 


| York: 


Effect of beet-sugar crop on New York price of Cuban raw sugar in 1920 
Net cash 
cents per pound 
2.79 
2. 34 
275 
2. 92 


. 04 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. : 
Feb. ‘ 
Mar. 2 
Mar. ¢ 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 2: 
Mar. : 
Mar. 30 


1 Domestic beet sugar competing with Cuban cane sugar. 









Net cash 
(Domestic beet-sugar crop exhausted.) cents per pound 
Apr. 1.......----------------------~------ nwo -- =e 14. 04 
Ce ee ee 14.79 
Apr, 5... ..----~--- --- ene nn een ewww ow nn-ane 15. 30 
Apr. 8..-...--.-.---------.-------- ------ 2-2 eo owe 16. 55 
Apr. 9_------.--..--------~----- +--+ nnn eee -e 17. 30 
Apr. 10..-........~------- 222 - en enon 17. 43 
Apr. 12_....~.~-- 2 nen nn ee no nwenenesonee ae 81 
Apr. 13_---------------------------------------=-------- 18. 31 
Apr. 14_........--.~----- 2. -- 3 +--+ ew nee o = === 18. 56 
Apr. 15..-.....---------.~.--.----~------------- 2 ------ == 19. 06 
Apr. 17_..--...-------~..-...+-- +--+ =o en eno ooo 19. 56 
Bee 228 cic eedcncnenetnncdneien nap namennsiememauiamen 20. O1 
DER OB ec ee er ee em ee 20. 06 
May 14_.__----~+----+~---------------------------------- 21. 57 
May 17_------------------------------------------------ 22. 57 
May 18_..-....-- ----..-~----- nnn ewe 23. 07 
May 10. W0u 3 on oe nn eee seen enenaesonen 23. 57 
(Sugars from all over world becoming attracted to our mar- 
ket by high price of Cuban sugar, forcing down price.) 
22.07 
20. 56 
20. 31 
20. OL 
20. 06 
19, 56 
18. ot 
|. |. opiate 18, 2 
June 28__-__--- + e - - -  -  -  e = é 
June 29___...__--_-.~-----------------.------------ -- 3 18. 31 
July 9_---__--_--_-.------------------------------------=- 18. 56 
July 15_-----__---_.------------------------------------- 18. 31 
July 19___--___---_.---------------------------;--------- 18. 06 
July 20____________.~------------------- -- oe + -- = 17. 55 
ee asap nanieai on tenanemannnny ney teenie een one 16 30 
I Na a 6. 
ytd ent caeaemigdatinnatenieanasaaiaaaaae 16. 05 
I oon acess nian cnmenenan el a ean naan natninntptalaant 15. 26 
Aug. 12.._.-.--_--..--------..-..-.--- + - - - = = =~ = = =o 13. 04 
Aug. 19_........_..~------ ~~ nnn o=- ee 12. 04 
Sept. 8.........-~-..-~----- one n= no nnnn === 10. 76 
Sept. 13___--_¢@__------.--------------------------------- 10. 78 
Sept. 28... --~.- noo een nooo o-oo ===> 10. 00 
(Domestic beet-sugar competition resumed from new crop, 
further forcing down price.) 
8S . 00. en ne one =  -oe 9. 06 
on Dee rece enemas ceccennaresneneS ene eee 9. 00 
Oct, 4... nn ene ewe ween ww neon eoon 8. 00 
Oct. 6... ee en we rn nn nn no on ww ww oe 8. 00 
OE, Boosie dco ccdcdemeincan nn teennEa ene santa 7. 76 
Oct; UB nccec cece wmee nc cete sentence neenaesneaaee 8. 00 
Oct. 16_.. 2. nnn nn wn cn eee e wenn nn ensneeeenencons 8. 03 
I aon nissan ecevsninen coenewesian nite a seeiee ionialiamnenapashnterns nieacbevinenaiel 8. 76 
Deb. Wo nn ond nke rete cccicnaonasocessenecedsenasenan 9. 03 
| 8. 78 
Ott. 2b nccnccmcccnnentesscnesessanmasmenssseneencenssose 8. 51 
I Be vin es cnsen nic me'cn sini tn since encisisibinns pins nciiensinntin ns avi inna nen heen henna inline 8. 26 
CN FI iii seta iii tec cnt in sev beanie nen eine einen attain neaiiaeaaaal 8. 53 
Oct, 2d... nannnacscnsnrsconmseeecseeestnasenuansneteenecaen 8. 26 
a eT 8. 03 
sas iecnis mice essence nner ees an enn ionamin ame 7. 52 
DG: TB en ciches cvs cnianiene tise adalat ahah tinnha tnt elie tata ap tatnvatnnietiethaetiinntD 7.2 
UI OID... xxaistacrnisssecn sects eaten abana iaieenalcicentoe cba dated nadine today 7.02 
a ie ace eins esses eee ie et an bce nae ie eee ee ERNMERAR OS 6. 51 
Ts ais sss ees acres nen nsvenhevsicin elneeninhiitenhadaap ni tanianign siete anit 6. 52 
I BG is ince nisisn ch ote nics then tn es tannin act aan tineinipeaneaa itis 6. 26 
BARON 5 TED dss on sss icin isms Mua at acs Weide a med aetna alee areas 6. 14 
I is is sl os as Sa dps aera anemiacaipa iene 5. 77 
BD senceccsocnies eas cinessieins vo cneceenadictn ean uniaidaviesiaslba einen rtealeensaaiaetisen te tiaanie me imuniiaaiae ae 5. 51 
DSC. 6... wee ce ecw ecueneseennensoneenesossusestensonans 5. 32 
INO sins snstis tics tosaatarbijeiigieh Rachie amsaanien iain iaraiminiam ae isial 5.27 
DIN, ANTI scenes sani sph dlamiAe tinea cient lseaibiieaa binning aiaaiais hinted aingp ibaa 5. 01 
I ices ec pinned panned lig saeco laa tesa 4. 76 
MI Fa css esis rea tcp ts ep aaltepet tinal 4. 63 
DINED, SI sn inssenicasccesecelbinn isn pandemic hain alae tation itisieel 5. 01 
BDI, (TU secs sscgniny ensenepunninieanpapeediidnnidaetenetninceencethaineaicientatasmidietnaiinniianiymaiainaas 5. 14 
BO, Fi iceiantnsenncenieraiuincoendeetipesenentnepintninigaegaimnngntainestnaniianeiainnaingtinsdatnipaat 5. 38 
Sa: UIE siccheapap antennae dneninenimgnenlanneistpntengpennennanita amma anaiaiaaaiaiat 5. 31 
SI Tee atcincexhnicieipnn Sdeidreuindacaiminaail auiiaecmiancmeaaaate ante 5. 32 


Dates and figures from Willett & Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar 
Trade Journal, January 13, 1921 (p. 23). Notations interpolated by 
author. Dates are given only when a change in price occurred. 


We will all remember that during the years of the World War 
the sugar-beet industries of European countries had been de- 
stroyed. World production of sugar had been greatly reduced, 
and around the last of March, 1920, when the domestic beet- 
sugar crop had been disposed of and when Cuba had most of the 
world’s supply of sugar, prices very rapidly advanced until, on 
May 19, the Cuban sugar producer was gouging the American 
public until, by reason of that fact, sugar sold at retail in the 
American markets for as high as 30 and 35 cents per pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. HADLEY. I regret I can not yield it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the Democratic side yield me one 
minute? 

Mr. GARNER. I will yield to the gentleman one minute if 
it will accommodate him. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. My friend from Texas is always de- 
lightful. 


Of course, this condition could not exist continuously. Sugars 


from all over the world were attracted to this market and the 
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prices rapidly dropped, but not until the next domestic beet crop 
came on the market did the people of the United States derive 
the full benefit of the domestic industry, when, because of the 
competition it afforded, we were able to buy our sugar at retail 
prices of not more than 6144 cents per pound. Is there anything 
anywhere which shows that the Cuban leopard has changed his 
spots, and that if he is afforded another opportunity he will not 
repeat his tactics of 1920? I think not, Mr. Chairman, and I 
believe if we are to protect the interests of the consuming public 
it is necessary that we approve the rate as written into this 
bill and provide a continuance of the competitive conditions 
which followed the Cuban raid on the American pocketbooks in 
1920. 

My friend from New York [Mr, LaGuarpta], my friend from 
Iliinois [Mr. Rainey], and my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] would destroy this great industry, which has so ef- 
fectively protected the American consumer during all the years 
that it has been a force in the production of sugar. When I named 
those who would destroy this great American industry I did not 
name my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. I believe that he 
sincerely wishes to preserve this great industry, not only in the 
interests of the farmers of the country but in the interests of the 
consuming public. He has proposed a bounty on sugar, which, 
in connection with a tariff, in my opinion, may some time be 
put into force and effect in this country. I believe with him 
that this is one of the things that may solve this problem. I 
believe with him that under his proposal the American sugar- 
beet industry might expand and prosper, but I differ with him 
on the theory that this new departure can be put into effect 
at this time. We have a very sick patient on our hands, and it 
seems to me to be mighty important to keep him alive with the 
remedy we have at hand until such times as we can bring the 
proper remedy to bear to preserve life. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been my purpose to contribute 
something of value to the discussion of the tariff on sugar. It 
has seemed to me that some one should answer the charges I 
have answered. The facts are that labor conditions are no 
different in the beet fields than they are in other farm fields, 
In fact child labor is exploited less in States producing 
beet sugar than in the other States, and the Members of this 
House should have this information before them when they vote 
on this most important question. 

My city, I believe, produces more beet sugar than any city in 
the world. My farmers grow this very important crop. I drive 
through my district frequently every summer when I am home. 
I know the conditions existing in the beet fields of Michigan. I 
know that the statements made by certain Members of this House 
on the floor relative to conditions existing in my State are not jus- 
tified by the facts. I know if you ruin this great agricultural in- 
dustry you will simply add to the problems already confronting 
agriculture in this country, and it is my hope and my belief that 
this House is going to approve the recommendation of the Ways 
and Means Committee and thereby throw a mantle of protec- 
tion, not alone around the industry itself, but around the shoul- 
ders of the consumers of the country as well. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WImLiaMson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota is 
recognized for 20 minutes, 

WHY TARIFF ON MANGANESE ORE SHOULD BE INCREASED 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am as well aware as anybody that no tariff bill 
can be drawn to satisfy everybody, and probably no tariff bill 
could ever be passed through this Congress that would ade- 
quately take care of every line of industry, including agricul- 
ture and mining. This Congress, however, so far as this special 
session is concerned, was dedicated to the proposition of taking 
eare of the primary producers rather than to take care of those 
who have had the benefits of protection through all these 
years. Every effort should be made to place these primary 
producers upon the same plane with industry and labor, so 
far as that can be done by tariff adjustments. 

Some of us have been putting forth every effort to get ade- 
quate protection on farm products, and more especially to get 
an increase in the dairy, livestock, and grain schedules. These 
efforts are bearing fruit and will enable some of us to support 
the bill who otherwise would register a veto. This afternoon, 
however, I desire to discuss the tariff on metallic manganese. 

Manganese must be classed as one of our most important 
metals. In time of war it is as essential as iron and steel. 
During our contest with Germany we spent enormous sums in 
an effort to develop manganese and succeeded in bringing our 
production up to 205,869 tons for the year 1919. Had it not 
been for the fact that our fleet, together with the British fleet, 
was able to keep the sea lanes open, disaster would have be- 
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fallen us. From the standpoint of national defense alone we 
can not afford to neglect the development of our own existing 
ore bodies. 

While manganese is quite extensively used to decolorize glass, 
as a depolarizer in dry batteries, as a drier in varnishes and 
paints, and as a colorizing agent in producing pleasing and dis- 
tinctive shades of building brick, its chief use is in connection 
with the production of high-grade pig iron and steel. For the 
latter purpose no substitute has so far been found, and it is, 
therefore, absolutely indispensable to our steel industry. 

DOMESTIC SUPPLY DEPENDENT UPON PROTECTION 

As a producer of pig iron and steel we have for a consider- 
able time taken first rank among the nations of the world. 
This premier position depends upon a reliable and abundant 
supply of manganese. To-day we are dependent upon foreign 
sources for approximately 93 per cent of our total supply. 
This situation is entirely indefensible in view of the known 
quantities of low-grade ore within the country and in view of 
the new processes which have been developed in beneficiating 
this ore into a high-class product for use in the steel mills. 
Our chief sources of foreign supply are Brazil, West Africa, 
India, Russia, Cuba, and the Argentine, the long end of the 
supply coming from Russian and British sources. In 1928 ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the total supply of manganese was 
imported from Russia. 

Prior to the World War little manganese was produced in 
this country. Under the stimulation of war prices and guar- 
anties against loss by the Government to manganese producers 
we succeeded in increasing our production during the war period 
until it reached, as I have already stated, something better 
than 305,000 tons. Following the armistice the industry im- 
mediately collapsed. Our production fell from 305,000 tons 
in 1918 to 13,404 tons in 1922. Under the stimulation of a tariff 
of 1 cent a pound on manganese ore containing 30 per cent or 
more of metallic manganese our production again gradually 
climbed, until by 1925 it had reached 98,324 tons, but declining 
prices due to heavy importations forced some of the chief pro- 
ducing mines in Montana out of the business, with the result 
that for the years 1927-28 only about 45,000 tons were pro- 
duced annually. Unless adequate protection can be assured 
the present situation is apt to continue indefinitely. It will 
mean just that much less labor for American workmen, lessened 
opportunity for American capital, and a continued menace in 
the event of another war. 

ANIMUS OF BETHLEHEM STEEL IN DEMANDING FREE MANGANESE 


New methods of mining and new furnace processes developed 
during the last three or four years have placed us in a position 
where we can produce practically our domestic supply of man- 
ganese if the necessary protection is forthcoming. The chief 
opponent to added protection appears to be the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. While Mr. C. A. Buck, vice president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., did not present himself for cross-examination by the 
Ways and Means Committee, he did file a statement, in which 
the following appears on page 1830 of the hearings: 

Manganese being essential to steel making, every effort has been 
made to establish its existence in quantity and quality in our own 
country. I know personally from 40 years’ experience that every effort 
has been made by us in that direction, and I would urge the com- 
mittee to reflect on the fact that the steel industry itself would volun- 
tarily, without any tariff or other legislation, turn to the domestic 
source of materials if such materials existed in proper quantity, quality, 
and location. 


A little later on he says: 


Americans are now seeking such natural riches in all parts of the 
world and bringing them to this country for conversion and consumption. 
Tariffs on such riches as manganese ore distinctly tend to the utiliza- 
tion of our material wealth in an unnatural and unecomomic way. 


He concludes by saying that “I officially speak for the greater 
part of that [steel] industry,” and insists on the “ reestablish- 
ment of manganese ore on the free list,” the very thing that 
will forever make impossible the development of the production 
of manganese on a considerable scale in this country. In 
view of his insistence on placing manganese on the free list, 
the sincerity of his professions of interest in our domestic pro- 
duction is not convincing. It is decreasingly convincing as we 
examine into the activities of Leonard J. Buck (Inc.), which is 
the commercial agent in the United States of the Soviet Man- 
ganese Ore Trust. This Leonard J. Buck is none other than 
the son of the vice president of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

At this point I desire to incorporate in the Recorp a letter 
from Leonard J. Buck (lIne.) to Messrs. Pomeroy & Fischer 
(Ine.), of New York, and another one from the Bethlehem Steel 


Co., which are of interest in connection with what I have just 
stated. 
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New York, March 21, 1929. 
Messrs. POMEROY & FISCHER (INC.), 
95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Deak Sirs: It is our pleasure to announce that we are the sales agent 
of the soviet producers of the well-known Georgian (Caucasian) man- 
ganese dioxide. 

Maintenance of large stocks of manganese dioxide in America enables 
us to supply any mesh you may desire and packed to meet with your 
requirements, 

If you are interested in manganese dioxide, we should appreciate 
receiving your requirements per year, together with your desired mesh, 
at which time we shall be pleased to quote you our price. 

Awaiting your early reply, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
LEonARD J. Buck 
M. W. Kocu, 


(Inc.), 
Secretary. 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., March 17, 1926. 
Hy-GRADE MANGANESE Co, (INC.), 
Woodstock, Va. 

ENTLEMEN : Answering your letter of March 11: We are fully cov- 
ered on manganese ore for the current year and are, therefore, unable 
to consider at this time the purchase of your preduct. 

Yours very truly, 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CoMPANY (INC.), 
Cuas. R. Honiton, Purchasing Agent. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What did the committee 
committee place manganese on the free list? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. Manganese, in the present tariff 
bill, carries the same duty as it did under the 1922 act, namely, 
1 cent a pound upon ore having a 30 per cent content of 
metallic manganese, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What does the gentleman think the rate 
should be increased to? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I think the rate should be 1% cents 
per pound, and that such rate should be made to apply to 10 
per cent ore, because that is the only kind of protection that 
is of very much value to the manganese producer in view of 
recent developments. 

Mr. LEECH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. LEECH. Is it not a fact that there are but about 
5,000,000 tons of reserve manganese of over 30 per cent in the 
United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. So far as over 30 per cent manganese 
ore is concerned, the gentleman may be correct, but, so far as 
low-grade manganese ore is concerned, running from 10 to 30 
per cent, the supply in this country is practically unlimited. 

Mr. LEECH. Is it not also a fact that to make high-grade 
manganese ore the only manganese suitable is that of over 
30 per cent? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is not a fact, for the reason that 
low grades of manganese ore are to-day being used for the 
purpose of sweetening pig iron and putting it in shape for 
the manufacture into steel later on. Large quantities of ore 
are used for that purpose. I shall discuss this later, if time 
permits. And it is not true for the further reason that the 
development of new processes has made it possible to beneficiate 
these low grades of manganese ore into 40, 50, and 60 per cent 
metallic manganese without difficulty, and at a cost which will 
permit operation if the suggested tariff rate can be secured. 

Mr. LEECH. The gentleman appreciates, does he not, that 
the steel industry is using about a million tons of high-grade 
manganese ore a year? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; I appreciate that. 

Mr. LEECH. And that the reserve is 5,000,000 tons. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, no; there are untold quantities. 

Mr. LEECH. Does the gentleman think it would be proper, 
looking to a possible emergency, to use the 5,000,000 tons we 
have here? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I say that in looking to a_ possible 
emergency, the only sensible and sane thing for the American 
people to do is to develop the available manganese ore and the 
only way to develop the available manganese ore is by giving 
us such protection as will prevent crushing competition from 
foreign countries. That is the only thing which will develop 
manganese in this country. 

In 1928, this concern brought into the United States from 
Russia approximately 50 per cent of our total manganese im- 
ports and distributed them to the American steel mills. No 
wonder Mr. Buck now appears as a special pleader for Soviet 
Russia as against our own producers. He wants free trade 
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on manganese and increased duties on steel products. For pre- 
eminent selfishness and utter disregard for the producers of the 
raw materials, this gentleman must be conceded to take high 
rank. 

Further light is thrown upon the activities of Mr. Buck and 
Bethlehem Steel by their connection with the Georgian Man- 
ganese Co. (Ltd.), which was backed by Mr. Harriman. In 
1925 Mr. W. BE. Harriman, on behalf of this company, secured 
certain concessions in Russia and proceeded to install machinery 
for the production of manganese. He soon discovered, how- 
ever, that he was not getting the cooperation of the Soviet 
Government and was quickly subjected to impossible operating 
conditions, compelling him to close down his operations and 
lock up his mills. He finally effected a settlement with the 
Soviet Government by which he agreed to take three million 
five hundred thousand 7 per cent double ruble debentures to 
mature in 15 years. Not only that, but the soviets insisted 
upon his advancing a loan of $1,000,000 and threatened to burn 
down his plants unless the money was forthcoming. Harriman 
refused. After one ‘plant had been burned down, Harriman 
came to terms and advanced the money. It is now being paid 
back in manganese ore. This manganese ore to-day is delivered 
through this same Leonard J. Buck, Inc. The animus behind 
Bethlehem Steel is therefore quite apparent. In place of doing 
its share in helping build up a great American industry and 
making this country independent of foreign supply in one of 
our most important minerals, it refuses to contract for American 
ore, 

INCREASED DUTIES INDISPENSABLE 

It is an interesting commentary on this situation that Ameri- 
can steel mills have been paying a higher average price per unit 
for foreign manganese laid down at the mills during the past 
five years than they have been willing to pay for the same 
grade of ore produced in this country. For the 5-year period 
ending December 31, 1928, the average price paid by the steel 
industry on foreign ores at seaboard was 63.1 cents per unit. 
The unit is a trade term used to represent 1 per cent metallic 
manganese in 1 ton of ore. The cost of transportation from 
seaboard to the steel mills averages about 5 cents, making the 
price paid 68 cents per unit. During that period the highest 
price known to have been paid for American ores of even better 
grade was 60 cents per unit. The stimulus given by Mr. 
Leonard J. Buck to Russian exports to this country will be 
appreciated when it is remembered that the importation of 
dutiable manganese from Russia has increased from 1,642 gross 
tons in 1922 to 133,159 tons for 1927 as shown by the following 
table: 

Imports of manganese ore into the United States 





‘ ee Sueeete 
rom a rom 
Year countries Russia Per cent 
(gross (gross of total 
tons) tons) 
74, 451 1, 642 0.4 
96, 986 11, 670 5.9 
231, 393 41, 097 17.8 
286, 564 114, 537 40.0 
347, 378 122, 345 35. 2 
308, 630 133, 159 43.1 
159, 842 79, 529 49.8 








An examination of the table will disclose that the dutiable 
importation from Russia in 1928 fell to 79,529 gross tons. This 
falling off is due to the fact that the producers of high-grade 
pig iron and steel have found a way to use the low-grade ore 
and during the year 1928, according to reliable data, imported 
in the neighborhood of 100,000 tons of manganese ore carrying 
a content of from 27 to 28 per cent metallic manganese, thereby 
dodging payment of duty. 

This is a sufficient answer to the gentlemen who claim that 
ore of less than 30 per cent is of no value. If low-grade ores 
are of no value why these importations? In many cases these 
low-grade ores are mixed with high-grade ores after being 
imported, thereby cheating the Federal Treasury out of what 
is justly due. 

The schedule as now written in the bill will continue to en- 
courage the importation of these low-grade ores to the detri- 
ment of our own industry and the Federal Treasury. It is 
therefore absolutely indispensable, in order to give protection 
to American manganese producers, to so modify the language in 
paragraph 302, subdivision (a), of the proposed tariff bill of 
1929 as to make the duty apply to ore carrying metallic man- 
ganese content much lower than the 30 per cent. Everything 
coming in below 10 per cent is classified as manganiferous ore 
by the trade Such ore is at present upon the free list. It is 
my judgment that, in order to give adequate protection to the 
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manganese industry, the duty should be increased from 1 cent 
per pound to 1% cents per pound on metallic manganese and 
that such duty should apply to all ores containing more than 
10 per cent of metallic manganese. 

It would help us considerably if we could get even one of 
these two proposed changes in the bill. If the committee will 
not increase the duty, at least the percentage of manganese con- 
tent required should be reduced to 10 per cent. If this change 
alone were made it would go a long way toward rehabilitating 
the industry in America. 

AMPLE ORE BODIES AVAILABLE 

It is conceded by everybody that it is highly desirable to be- 
come self-supporting in the production of manganese. Even 
the steel people seem to concede this, but they insist that we 
do not have the ore. After a painstaking investigation into the 
ore supply available, I have become thoroughly convinced that 
we have an abundant supply which can and will be developed 
under the protection proposed. Our annual consumption is ap- 
proximately 850,000 tons, containing 425,000 tons metallic man- 
ganese. Our own production in 1928 was 22,500 tons of metal- 
lic manganese. The annual imports are in the neighborhood 
of 300,000 tons of metallic manganese. Low-grade domestic 
manganese being used annually, due to 1 cent tariff on high- 
grade ore, has increased from 251,614 tons in 1922 to 1,310,000 
tons in 1927. This development is due to increased use of 
low-grade manganese ore to sweeten pig iron before it goes 
into steel. 

So the protection which we have had has been of some benefit 
to the industry, although it is not the protection necessary to 
put the industry back where it was in 1919. 

Illustrative of what is going on, one plant alone at Butte, 
Mont., is taking low-grade ore formerly considered worthless 
and shipping a high-grade manganese ore at the rate of 72,000 
tons a year, but one of the two kilns is now idle, for the reason 
that they have no market for the ore. This product runs 57 
per cent metallic manganese, as against 45 to 52 per cent for 
foreign ores. Were it not for the refusal of American steel 
mills to contract with domestic producers for future supply, the 
output of Montana and other manganese plants could and would 
be greatly increased. Give us the additional duty, together with 
lowered percentage of metallic manganese ore to which it ap 
plies, and the American producers of steel would find it to their 
advantage to use American ores, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have been informed that the only steel 
company which objected to the increase was the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The only company that appeared before 
the committee was the Bethlehem Steel Co., although Mr. Buck 
claimed to represent the other steel companies. As a matter of 
fact, however, he did not represent all, because I understand 
that representatives of the United States Steel Co. have said 
privately that they were not opposed to the proposed increase. 

As a matter of fact, the United States is endowed with prac- 
tically inexhaustible supplies of manganese. Low grade but 
workable ores are found in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, and Utah. 

I have just received a letter from K. M. Leute, of Detroit, 
Mich., representing the General Manganese Corporation of that 
city, in which he says, among other things: 


The report tendered to us by Mr. John A. Savage, of Duluth, Minn., 
a mining engineer of national prominence, whom we have paid $16,000 
to pass an opinion on this South Dakota ore body and who spent nearly 
eight months before he came to a conclusion, gives us 50,000,000 tons 
of this ore material, and puts himself on record that with the proper 
beneficiation of this material we can supply a big proportion of this 
country’s demands for manganese and could place the American steel 
industry absolutely independent of foreign ores in case of national 
emergency. 

STERL COMPANIES PROSPEROUS 


This is but a duplication of the situation with reference to 
this ore body in most of the other States mentioned. 

No sound reason exists why Bethlehem Steel or, for that 
matter, any other steel company should object to a duty on 
manganese. In view of the enormous profits made by the steel 
companies they certainly should be willing not only to pay a 
decent price for domestic manganese but to absorb, without 
passing it on to their customers, any additional duty that might 
be imposed. 

I have in my hand a copy of the Daily Metal Trade, published 
at Cleveland, Ohio, under date of March 8, 1929. The outstand- 
ing article upon the first page is headed as follows: 
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PROSPERITY COMES TO STEET, INDUSTRY—EARNINGS FOR 1928 ARE 23 PER 
CENT GREATER THAN IN 1927—MILL BOOKS BULGE WITH UNFILLED 
ORDERS—SOUND BASIC CONDITIONS BRIGHTEN INDUSTRY’S OUTLOOK 


(Daily Metal Trade News Service) 


CLEVELAND, March 7.—Real prosperity has come to the iron and steel 
industry, as predicted late last summer by Daily Metal Trade. 

Net earnings of 10 leading steelmakers in 1928 were 23 
greater than in 1927. 

Mill order books are bulging. 

The railroads in two months of 1929 have ordered almost as many 
cars as in the 12 months of 1928. 


per cent 


In a leading editorial of the New York Times under date of 
May 2, 1929, I find the following paragraph with reference to 
the United States Steel Corporation : 


The corporation's remarkable earnings have been partly, but not 
conspicuously, a result of higher prices for its products. Steel ad- 
vanced in price last month to $36 a ton, but it sold at $33 to $34 
during the preceding quarter, which compared with a low price of 
$32 in 1928, with $35 in 1926, and with as much as $45 in the early 
part of 1923. 


Notwithstanding the large increase in the price of steel dur- 
ing the recent months, the industry is still unwilling to absorb 
the pitiful item of protection that we are asking for on man- 
ganese. Only about 16 pounds of manganese are used in a ton 
of steel. The present tariff of 1 cent a pound adds only 16 
cents to the cost per ton. An additional half cent per pound 
would make the cost 24 cents per ton. Certainly 24 cents per 
ton can not be a serious burden in view of the protective tariff 
on finished steel, which averages at least $6 per ton. 

In other words, only a small per cent will be added to the 
price of steel as a result of protection upon manganese, while 
the protection upon the finished steel product, due to the tariff 
on steel, adds in the neighborhood of $6 a ton. With the pros- 
perity enjoyed by the steel mills throughout the United States 
these mills can absorb the 24 cents a ton additional on account 
of the tariff upon manganese without increasing the price one 
penny to the consumers of structural or other steel. Their 


profits will still be ample—more, in fact, than their capital 
investment justifies. 


I know that they argue that the steel industry is paying a 


large amount of revenue into the Federal Treasury, but in view 
of the large income of the steel mills in every part of the coun- 
try they have no reason to complain because they contribute 
something in the way of a tax upon manganese in view of the 
fact that they themselves derive a benefit to the extent of $6 a 
ton on their own products. Their position is unreasonable; it 
has no justification upon the facts and can not be defended 
upon reason. 

I sincerely hope the Ways and Means Committee will open 
up the schedule on manganese. I believe the sentiment of the 
House will amply justify their doing so. I am confident the 
House would stand for an increased duty upon manganese ore 
and for a reduction of the metallic content of the ore to which 
it would be applicable. 

I feel certain that if this is done we shall be able to employ 
at least 10,000 people in the industry, from $10,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 in capital, and that as a result of the employment of 
this labor and capital we shall be able to produce all the man- 
ganese this country needs and provide for any possible future 
emergency. [Applause.] 

I shall not take the time to read the telegrams and letters 
which I have here, but will insert them as a part of my remarks 
and I hope that you gentlemen may have an opportunity to 
read them. 

The matter referred to follows: 


ATLANTA, GA., March 23, 1929. 
AMERICAN MANGANESE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Metropolitan Building, Washington, D. C.: 

After a rather thorough check on the manganese situation in Georgia, 
we have to advise that we estimate the present investment in land and 
improvements of $3,000,000, and the further additional investment for 
plants and machinery now in process of being installed of $1,500,000, 
of which amount the Georgia Manganese & Iron Co., in the Cartersville 
district, are in the act of installing equipment for the production of 
180,000 tons per annum of ferro-grade ore, said additional equipment 
and improvements to cost $1,000,000, funds for which are in the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York as trustee, to be withdrawn as fast as 
the money can be expended. 

JorL Hort, Jr., 
President American Minerals Corporation. 
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Stiver Crry, N. Mex., February 23, 1929. 
Senator Sam G. BRATTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. SENATOR BRATTON: The industrial growth of any community is 
based on the integrated selfishness of the individuals of which it is 
composed. 

This selfishness is the motive force which puts into effect creative 
ideas. This letter is presented with the object of informing you of cer- 
tain conditions that exist and are wrapped up with the industrial wel- 
fare of this community and the State in general. 

At the present time there is an agitation before Congress to remove 
the tariff protection on manganese. You are no doubt informed as to 
the general conditions of the present manganese industry in these United 
States. There are facts with regard to this community which it is our 
intention to present for your consideration. There exists at Silver 
City, Grant County, N. Mex., an immense body of low-grade manganese 
iron ore. The industry of mining this ore had received considerable 
impetus due to the emergency that existed due to the late World War. 
Some 250,000 gross tons of manganese iron ore have been produced from 
1916 to the first of this year. 

At the present time there are employed on the Silver Spot Mines 
property 125 men producing this manganese ore at an approximate rate 
of 9,000 gross tons per month, or about 100,000 gross tons yearly. This 
new wealth created by this effort is measured by the sum of $50,000 per 
month in raw materials. This first wealth is distributed first hand to 
the local community and railroad and, secondly, to the State in the 
form of taxes. It is quite possible that the progress of science will 
enable the beneficiation of these ores to such an extent that their produc- 
tion will be greatly increased with the attendant upbuilding of this 
community. A decision on your part to uphold and protect this indus- 
try will not be detrimental to the interests of our State nor of the 
United States in general. A small tax represented by this tariff would 
amount to about 15 cents per ton of steel produced. Certainly this 
is a small price to pay for the insurance for the production of this 
metal that contributes so much to the element of national security. 

You are informed that it is my personal opinion that there is a 
possible tonnage of 10,000,000 gross tons in this deposit. The con- 
tinued importance of this industry to the State and the community is 
analogous to any other infant industry that contributes to the welfare 
of this State. 

It is true that the per cent of manganese (10 per cent) would be ad- 
mitted duty free. However, a duty imposed upon foreign manganese 
would tend to prevent the exclusion of this class of ore and insure a 
growth of this industry in this vicinity. There is another consideration 
of which you are no doubt aware, that is the national security given 
to our country in time of a crisis of war. Mines are not a matter of 
instantaneous development, but a slow growth under the direction of 
creative minds in cooperation with capital for the upbuilding of an 
industry. 

It is felt that sufficient matter has been presented which will enable 
you to grasp the importance of affording the protection to this industry 
which means so much to the Nation, this State, and the community in 
general, 

Very truly yours, 
R. I. KtrcHMAN, 


CHIcaGo, ILL., January 4, 1928. 
Mr. J. CARSON ADKERSON, 


President American Manganese Producers’ Association, 
Metropolitan Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak MR. ADKERSON: In response to your letter of December 28, 
1928. 

The process which has been developed by the Bradley Fitch Co. 
will treat the low-grade manganese ores of America, and from them 
produce a very high-grade product for use in making ferromanganese. 

Under the promise of a duty being maintained on manganiferous 
ores, as at present, the writer started, five years ago, to develop this 
process. The process was first treated on a laboratory scale in the 
laboratories of the Dorr Co., at West Point, Conn. This work was so 
successful that a small experimental plant was built at the Mines Ex- 
periment Station at Minneapolis at a cost of approximately $50,000. 
This experimental plant was operated for two years. During its oper- 
ation the process was investigated by the well-known firm of consult- 
ing engineers, H. A. Brassert & Co., and for the past year and a half 
it has been receiving this concern’s continuous investigation. Their 
report, which will include mill plans, cost estimates, ete. will be 
ready some time this month. I am sure that this report will be ex- 
tremely favorable. 

The process leaches the manganese from low-grade ores through 
the use of ammonium sulphate. The above-mentioned report covers 
the application of the process in treating the nonmerchantable high- 
silica manganiferous ores which occur in large tonnages on the 
Cuyuna Range in Minnesota, It is the plan to treat ores containing 
13% per cent manganese and produce a concentrate which will 
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contain 63% per cent manganese. For each ton of concentrates we 
will have to mine something over 5 tons of crude ore. Our cost sheets 
show that it will cost $32.61 to produce 1 ton of 63% per cent man- 


ganese from 5 tons of manganiferous ore. Of course, this cost may 


vary somewhat on actual operation, A ton of 63% per cent man- 
ganese ore is worth, seaboard, without duty, $25.40; with duty, 
$39.62. It is manifest that the process will not be put in operation 


if the duty is lowered. 

We have planned a mill with an ultimate capacity of 100,000 tons 
of this high-grade concentrate per year. We expect to build the first 
unit of this plant during 1929. We have applications from man- 
ganese miners for the use of the process that lead me to believe that 
within the next three to five years 300,000 to 500,000 tons of con- 
centrate will be produced by this ammonium-sulphate method. 

The Bradley Fitch Co., which owns the process, has expended 
over $300,000 in its development to date and has under its control 
something over 5,000,000 tons of 13% per cent manganese for the use 
of the process. The Bradley Fitch Co. will license responsible man- 
ganese ore mines in the use of the process and is not attempting in 
any way to build up a monopoly of this concentrated product. 

This gives briefly the points I think you might want, but if there 
are other questions that you would like to ‘put to me, or if I can be 
of any service to you in Washington, please advise me of this. 

Yours very truly, 
BRADLEY FITCH Co., 
WiLson Brabey, President. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, Mr. GoopwIn. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman and fellow Members, during 
the running of the general debate on the present bill (H. R. 
2667) I have wondered how many of the Members on the 
Republican side of this Chamber, in the speeches you made in 
the last campaign, indicated to your agricultural constituencies 
that in providing farm relief by and through the protective 
tariff you told these constituencies that your idea of benefiting 
the farmer was by an increase in the tariff duties on those com- 
modities which the farmer is of necessity obliged to purchase, 
and if you had done so what the effect thereof would have been 
upon them. 

I can not deny but that some agricultural commodities have 
received a beneficial increase in tariff duties under the present 
bill, but it was my understanding when Congress convened in 
extra session that its main, if not its sole purpose, was to 
revise the tariff on agricultural commodities so as to raise them 
upward and to a level that would place them on a parity with 
the protection and benefits industry has received. 

The great complaint, and a justifiable one by the farmer, 
has been for years that the protection afforded to him under 
the existing tariff law has not been on a parity with industry, 
and that he has been required to sell his commodities on an 
unrevised tariff and by lower duties than the protective tariff 
enacted by Congress for the advantage, protection, and benefit 
of industry. 

I was of the belief that in the present revision of the tariff 
all agricultural commodities in need of protection would obtain 
increased duties. and of necessity that the duties on some of the 
commodities of industry, in which experience had demonstrated 
there was no further need for protection, would be reduced. I 
can not help but express amazement at the manner in which 
the committee has handled many of the items in the present 
bill. The farmer, of necessity, is a generous buyer of building 
material, especially of lumber, shingles, cement, and fence 
posts. In this bill most of the manufactured lumber which he 
is obliged to buy has had an ‘increase in duties, and the same is 
true of shingles, and this notwithstanding that neither the 
cedar-lumber industry nor the shingle industry are in any 
need of protection. 

I wish to discuss to-day Schedule 4 of the tariff bill, par- 
ticularly the proposed tariff on cedar lumber, shingles, logs, and 
birch and maple lumber. If there is any particular schedule 
that, in my judgment, is more uncalled for than the removal 
of the items I have enumerated from the free list, I do not 
know it. Wood in all its forms is one of the basic commodities 
that underlies all our industrial activities and may be said 
to constitute one of the corner stones of our prosperity. Let 
me draw for you the picture of what has happened in our own 
land within the memory of any man of mature years. 

I come from a State and from a district that one-fourth of a 
century ago was perhaps the leading lumber-producing region 
of the United States and possibly of the world. I can remem- 
ber the day when Minneapolis was the world’s greatest lumber- 
manufacturing city. I can recall when her prosperity was based 
on this industry. In the year 1901, in my congressional dis- 
trict alone nearly 650,000,000 feet of lumber were produced. 
This lumber was of the most valuable species of softwoods that 
the industry has ever produced—the old cork white pine of the 
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Lake States. In 1901, in the city of Minneapolis alone, nine 
large mills operated continuously and produced over one-half 
billion feet of lumber. It was a common sight to see the 
Mississippi River above the city filled with fine logs. 

Contrast this, gentlemen, with the situation in this region as 
it is to-day, when not one single foot of lumber is produced in 
my entire district. All of the mills that operated 25 years ago 
are closed down and dismantled and in some cases all trace of 
them his disappeared. The forests that covered my district, the 
tall white-pine trees, are all gone, and in their place are farms 
or more often sandy barrens, with a scrubby and inferior 
growth, practically waste lands. This is the picture of what 
has taken place in my own district that I want to place before 
you to-day in reference to this tariff. 

The condition I have described in Minnesota is not an isolated 
instance. It has been repeated from the Atlantic coast west- 
ward, and is taking place rapidly in the South and in the Pacific 
Northwest, where the bulk of the remaining stand of the old- 
growth virgin timber is still to be found. 

I am informed that recently the Federal Forestry Service has 
been besieged by lumber manufacturers and loggers of the State 
of Washington to allocate to various interests the timber on the 
national forests in Clallam and Jefferson Counties, one of the 
few large remaining bodies of timber in this State, and I am fur- 
ther informed that there is a struggle in progress for the control 
of this timber, and also that upon the adjoining Indian reserva- 
tion between the operators of the Grays Harbor district of Wash- 
ington and those around Puget Sound. This situation has de 
veloped suddenly, and it is only within a very short time that 
the lumbermen themselves have awakened to the fact that the 
future of many of their operations was threatened by a failing 
supply of timber. I give you this illustration to show to what 
an extent depletion of our forests has gone. Remember, if you 
please, that this situation has developed in what has been termed 
“the forest reservoir of the Nation.” This struggle for the pos- 
session of the timber on the Olympic Peninsula in Washington 
is based on a real condition, as is fully borne out by the figures 
compiled by Mr. Porteous, a forest engineer of Seattle, Wash., 
from the records of the county assessors in western Washington. 
His figures, a table of which I submit herewith and ask that it 
be inserted in the Recorp, indicate that at the present rate of 
cutting all of the privately owned timber of western Washington, 
which is the great timber belt of the State, will be cut off in 
17 years. In the Nation as a whole the best available figures 
taken from the Government departments show that at the most 
we have only about 40 years’ supply remaining and that much 
of this is young or second growth. This estimated length of 
life of our forest resources also takes into account, I might add, 
the increase due to annual growth, which at present is less than 
one-fourth of the annual drain upon our forests. 

We are confronted to-day with a proposed tariff on shingles 
coming from Canada and on cedar lumber and perhaps, most 
remarkable of all, on logs; in fact, all of the products of 
cedar, including fence posts, is subjected to a 25 per cent ad 
valorem duty. Perhaps I should correct my statement, for 
I have noted that telegraph poles and telephone poles and piling 
of cedar remain upon the free list. When the pole is eut in 
two and it becomes a fence post for the use of the farmer it 
must pay its toil. It so happens that figures compiled by the 
State forester of the State of Washington indicate that the 
remaining stand of cedar available for lumber and shingles on 
private lands will be wiped out in about fifteen years. What 
cedar remains will be on the Government reservations and is 
small in quantity and of poor quality. Washington, I might 
add, contains very nearly all of the cedar stand. How can we 
possibly justify an effort to shut out the small amount of 
cedar and cedar products that we are now obtaining from 
Canada in face of this rapidly disappearing supply? 

As a companion piece to this attempt to exclude cedar 
shingles and lumber, we have a proposal to place a 15 per cent 
ad valorem duty on birch and maple lumber, of which we 
import a relatively small amount annually from Canada— 
some fifty-odd million in all—while in the States of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, where the bulk of these two woods are now 
produced, at the present rate of cutting we shall have very 
nearly exhausted the supply within a period of five years. 
A tariff of this kind seems to me, gentlemen, wicked. 
[Applause. ] ’ 

To complete the picture, it is also proposed to place a duty 
of $1 per thousand on logs coming in Puget Sound waters, 
except—and I want you to note the exceptions well—that hem- 
lock and spruce logs, which are sometimes used by the pulp 
and paper mills and sometimes by the lumber manufacturers 
and box manufacturing concerns, are free of duty when they 
go to the former, but pay the tax when they enter the realm 
of box manufacture and when they are used by the farmer. 
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This is, to my mind, a new feature of tariff making that is 
uncalled for, unsound economically, discriminatory, and seems 
too obvious to discuss further. What can be more absurd than 
to shut out this very essential raw material? 

There is need, gentlemen, to make available to the people 
of our country the timber resources of Canada to piece out and 
supplement our own. It is the opinion of those who study 
building trends that we are on the threshhold of an era of 
farm rehabilitation and building, all of which will call for 
lumber for the farm in larger quantities than have been needed 
for many years past. It is difficult to justify a tariff which 
will not only reduce the supply available but that will place 
a burden on our people for every foot of cedar lumber, shingles, 
fence posts, and birch and maple lumber of all kinds, and that 
through the duty on logs will increase the cost of boxes, 
crates, and other materials so necessary to the fruit grower and 
the farmer generally. 

Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, he president of the American 
Tree Association and the founder of the American Forestry 
Association, in a recent article appearing in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, states that an expedition is being organized 
to study the forests of South America with a view to determin- 
ing what species are available for use in this country and to 
what extent the United States can depend upon South America 
for some of its future wood requirements. If the farsighted 
experts who have made a life study of forestry and of our 
resources are contemplating a move of this kind, is it not time 
that we in Congress aroused ourselves to the country’s need and 
that we oppose any tariff that will tend to hasten the depletion 
of our own resources? Certainly if we are going to South 
America to look for a future supply, it is the part of folly to 
erect a tariff barrier against the more accessible resource of our 
neighbor of the north. 

Back in 1914 the Department of Commerce made an exhaus- 
tive study of our remaining timber resources, with particular 
reference to the ownership of our standing timber. At that time 
it was found that about 60 per cent of the privately owned 
timber of the United States was in the hands of, roughly, about 
1,800 firms and individuals, but it-was pointed out that among 
these 1,800 owners, in many instances, there were close rela- 
tionships between two or more, and that many of the com- 
panies did not own a very long supply. It was the belief of 
the department at that time that a very strong tendency ex- 
isted toward an undue concentration of timber into very few 
hands. Certainly this concentration of ownership should not 
be aided and abetted by a protective tariff on forest products ; 
and I understand that the effect of a tariff will in the end 
benefit,only the large timber owners. 

The record of the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House contains testimony from expert lumbermen 
to the effect that a tariff at this time will have the effect of 
raising lumber prices and that the effect of this stimulation 
of prices will be to accelerate this cutting of our timber, pos- 
sibly to the point where there will be an overproduction and a 
consequent waste. In other words, that a protective tariff will 
in the end be detrimental to our forest industry itself and detri- 
mental to the Nation by hastening the depletion of its remain- 
ing resources. 

I have heard the speech of Mr. RAMSEyYER and I most heartily 
concur in what he has said. Mr. Ciacur has also spread upon 
the record figures of great interest, and that point clearly to the 
fact that these duties in the wood schedule all lead to a higher 
cost to the farmer for his building material; his fence posts, the 
box or crate in which he ships his produce, the wood that goes 
into his farm machinery, and into his domestic utensils, to say 
nothing of the burden on our people generally. 

And, is this done to protect an American industry against 
foreign aggression or cheap foreign labor? Itis not. The record 
clearly shows that costs of labor in Canada and the scale of 
living are very similar to and on a parity with our own. Manu- 
facturing costs run somewhat higher in Canada. We export to 
foreign lands on the average nearly twice the amount of forest 
products we import from Canada. (In 1928, 1,169,665,653 feet 
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were imported from Canada, while we shipped abroad 2,377,- 
452,000 feet.) What, then, is the purpose of this tariff? Ob- 
viously it is for the selfish benefit of a few large timber owners 
in the Pacific Northwest, and it is proposed to tax every farmer 
in the land and every home builder, to the end that the few who 
control this great natural resource may find themselves richer 
overnight through the ability to get more for their timber and 
logs as collectors of this tax. They do nothing to create this 
great wealth, and yet we are to be taxed that their wealth may 
become greater. 

The figures of exports of forest products to Canada from the 
United States are not inconsiderable. Taking into considera- 
tion the difference in population, we find that in dollars and 
cents we bought from Canada last year forest products amount- 
ing to 67 cents per capita of our population, while Canada 
bought from us $1.99 worth of forest products per capita of her 
own population. 

Can anyone honestly find in this situation a justification for 
a protective tariff? Not only is such a tariff detrimental to the 
welfare of the farmer, for whom this special session was called, 
but it is an economic and unsound policy for the Nation as a 
whole. Figures which have been submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee show in the past few months prices in this 
country on the commodities that this bill would remove from the 
free list as follows: 

Per cent 
on the average 


Cedar lumber 
Shingles, for the grade of— 


Perfects 


Cedar logs in Puget Sound have advanced 25 per cent in value, while 
fir logs have increased approximately 10 per cent. 


You will observe from these figures that since a protective 
tariff was sought on the items mentioned, they have advanced 
in many instances more than the amount of the ad valorem 
duty it is proposed to assess. Can it be that the honorable 
gentlemen do not consider this additional revenue sufficient? 
Are we then to be called upon to assist in digging still deeper 
into the farmer’s pocket for another 25 per cent and finally, 
gentlemen, by insisting upon these duties are we to assist in 
accelerating and reproducing the developments as I have de- 
scribed as taking place in my own district? I hope not. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The human element may appeal to you when I give you 
the list of the large mills that were operating in the city of 
Minneapolis, perhaps at that time the largest milling center in 
the world, in 1901, and of which there is not now a single run- 
ning mill. The timber that supplied these mills is gone and 
gone forever, nature’s great heritage; and when there was no 
longer a supply of timber the mills, of necessity, were forced 
to close, and every one of them has either been destroyed or 
dismantled. 


Lumber mills operating in my district, including the city of Minneapolis, 
in 1901 


H. C. Akley Co., Minneapolis 

Backus Brook, Minneapolis cas atelier ea iecnaeetiieael ail 
Bovey DeLaittre, 

Carpenter Lamb oo. Minneapolis 

Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis kincadanitan 

Shevlin Carpenter Co., Minneapolis__ 60, 000, 000 
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Cc. A. Smith, Minneapolis 101, 128, 000 
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Fuller Bean Co., Milaca 


Scanlon Lumber Co., Nickerson 
Rutledge Lumber Co., Rutledge 
Atwood Lumber Co., Willow River 
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Chaupsky Bros., 

Smith & Kirkwood 

J. Hoaglund, Sandstone 
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1 Large percentage of remaining timber is hemlock on rough, mountainous country. 
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2 Large percentage of remaining timber is hemlock. 


Nore.—These figures are compiled from the records of the county assessors. 
6,000 feet to the acre. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner], I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. SpEARING]. 

Mr. SPEARING. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this tariff bill has been the subject of such long discus- 
sion that there is very little to be said on the subject generally. 
It has been criticized, it has even been denounced, as not being 
in favor of the farmer or the agriculturalist but rather in favor 
of the commercial and industrial interests of the country. 

I pass no judgment upon these criticisms, but it does seem 
to me that there is one item or one schedule that is distinctly in 
favor of the farmer and the agriculturalist, and that is the 
schedule raising the duty on sugar from 2.20 cents to 3 cents. 

This is a provision that goes directly in fave of the farmer 
and of the agriculturalist and it goes there without any expense 
to, or charge against, the Government. I hope I make that clear, 
The raising of this tariff for the benefit of the sugar producer 
does not, in any sense of the word, cost the Government a penny. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SPEARING. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. But the consumer will have to pay for it 
eventually. 

Mr. SPEARING. I will come to that in time. I said it does 
not cost the Government a penny. This House has passed an 
agricultural bill authorizing the appropriation of $500,000,000 
for the benefit of the agriculturist or the farmer. That costs 
the Government a great deal. True, it may be said that the 
hope is the $500,000,000 will come back to the Government, but 
none of us believe that it will, even though we may hope that 
it will. It wiH cost the Government just as much as the Govern- 
ment loses, and the ultimate consumer must pay it. The ulti- 
mate consumer may not know that he pays what the Govern- 
ment gives up, but the fact is that nevertheless he does, 

It has been said, just as suggested by the gentleman from 
New York, that the consumer pays the increase in the price of 
sugar which may be raised as a result of this increased duty, 
should the bill pass as it is now proposed. 

That is not entirely so because as a result of that increase 
in the price of sugar the Government has the benefit of the tariff 
which to the consumer offsets the increased price of his sugar. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPEARING. 1} will. 

Mr. GLOVER. Is it not a fact that you want the tariff 
raised on sugar to prevent foreign sugar coming in so that 
you can get a better price? 

Mr. SPEARING. Certainly. 

Mr. GLOVER. I represent something like 200,000 people 
engaged in agriculture. I would like to have you tell me how 
an increase in the price of sugar will help the people of my 
district? 

Mr. SPEARING. What does your district produce? 

Mr. GLOVER. Everything but sugar. 

Mr. SPEARING. That is what I want to know. The Govy- 
ernment appropriates $500,000,000 for the benefit of the farmers 
who raise everything but sugar. What is the purpose of the 
farm relief bill except to give the agriculturists an increased 
income over that which they now have for what they produce? 
When you give the farmer an increased price for that which 
he produces you put the cost on the consumers of these goods. 
If the gentleman’s theory and logic be correct, and he votes 
against the tariff on sugar because his people do not raise any 
of that product, and I vote against the tariff on things which 
they produce because our people do not raise any of it, we are 
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at a standstill, we have a stalemate. [Applause.] So, if he 
wants relief for his agricultural products, give us relief for 
ours; and we will go hand in hand and help everybody. 
[Applause. ] 

Sugar has been a basic product, if not a major product, for 
more than a century and a half. Long before some of the 
States whose Representatives are here decrying against sugar 
became States we were producing sugar in Louisiana. Long 
before some of the States whose Representatives here are now 
protesting against it ever thought or dreamed of being States, 
or ever thought that the wilderness that pervaded their coun- 
try would be removed so that they could be States, sugar was 
being raised in Louisiana, 

Sugar has always been a source of revenue. In the days 
when the Republican Party was strictly a protection party 
for protection sake, and the Democratic Party was a party for 
a tariff for revenue only, sugar was the subject of tariff, because 
it is one of the sources of great revenue and always has been 
not only in this country but other countries. 

When the Democratic Party was strictly a tariff-for-revenue- 
only party, the Democrats voted for a duty on sugar because 
it was a source for great revenue. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPEARING. I will 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. If sugar is retained .on the 
dutiable list, as in the pending bill, will the Democrats from 
Louisiana vote for the bill? 

Mr. SPEARING. Speaking for myself—I do not undertake 
to speak for anybody else—I state positively and definitely, yes. 
[Applause.] I know I can also speak in that respect for my 
colleague Mr. O’Connor—I do not undertake to speak for the 
others, for I have not been informed. 

All us protective Democrats, if you will, many more than 
are now present, heard a magnificent Democratic speech from 
a fine Republican from Pennsylvania this morning. I was 
tempted to ask him to allow me to interrupt him and offer him 
one of the vacant seats on the Democratic side. [Laughter.] 
Because that is where he belongs. His doctrine is so democratic 
that he ought to be with us, and we welcome men of ability as 
we would welcome his vote. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPEARING. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. We would be very glad if the gentleman 
from Louisiana would come over and sit with us. 

Mr. SPEARING. You could have worse. 

Now, I have said that sugar is a source of revenue. Mind 
you, the apparent duty on sugar is 2.20 cents a pound, but 
that is only theoretically correct. It is on paper. Because 
sugar brought from our Territory of Hawaii pays no duty. 
Sugar from the Philippines, one of our possessions, pays no 
duty. 

Sugar from Porto Rico pays no duty, and they are large pro- 
ducers of sugar and shippers of great amounts of sugar to this 
country. Sugar from any of our possessions does not pay duty. 
The only sugar that pays a duty is that which comes from for- 
eign countries. Sugar from Cuba pays a duty of 2.20 cents less 
20 per cent, or 0.44 cents. Therefore that sugar pays only 1.76 
cents and a fraction. Therefore when we say that the present 
tariff is 2.20 cents we distort the facts as they actually exist. 
The truth is that the sugar which comes into this country from 
foreign countries that pays the full duty of 2.20 cents is less 

an 1 per cent of the total importations, and is, therefore, 
negligible and should be entirely discarded. The provision in 
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the proposed tariff suggests an increase of eighty one-hundredths 
of 1 cent; that is, an increase from 2.20 cents to 3 cents. That 
is not basically correct, because, bear in mind, the large impor- 
tations from Cuba pay 20 per cent less, and therefore the in- 
crease in the duty is really only 0.64 cents. . 

It is said that this will increase the price of sugar on the 
breakfast and dinner tables. I heard somebody yesterday say 
that if this tariff prevails, and you put your spoon in the sugar 
bowl you nrust realize how much greater price you are paying 
for the sugar than you have been heretofore, and it was said 
then that the per capita consumption of the sugar in this 
country is 100 pounds per year. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. One hundred and four pounds per year. 

Mr. SPEARING. Let us take the round figure, 100 pounds. 
The figures that I have are 60, but I am willing to accept 100 
pounds. One hundred pounds per capita per year with an 
increase of 0.64 cents means 64 cents a year per capita increase, 
and people raise up their hands in holy horror because it is 
proposed to increase the revenues of the Government $40,000,000 
or $50,000,000 a year by a tax of 64 cents per year per capita. 
That is the situation. It is not worthy of serious consideration. 
The gentlenan from New York said that it is 104 pounds 
instead of 100 pounds per capita. 
calculate whether it is 65 cents a year or 64.25 cents a year, but 
the difference is immaterial. It is absolutely negligible. 

I have said that the revenue is great and has been great 
from sugar. In 1924 the revenue from sugar alone was 
$135,000,000, in round figures; in 1925 it was $139,000,000; in 
1926 it was $145,000,000 ; in 1927 it dropped to $130,000,000, and 
in 1928 it dropped to $117,000,000. It is estimated by competent 
and reliable people that the increase of revenue under the pro- 
posed increase of tariff will be from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
per year. 


farm relief. You say that it is going to increase the cost. 


the rye will also increase or advance in price under the pro- 
posed arrangement. That is the very purpose of this special 
legislation. It is to increase the returns of the farmer and 
you can not do that without making the ultimate consumer, you 


and me and all of the others, pay for it; and if we pay for | 


your increased returns to the farmer, I ask in all seriousness 
and good conscience why you should not pay for the increase 
of ours. Oh, but it said, you are not producing much sugar. 
Why? Because you have not given us the proper protection. 
We have a large area in Louisiana capable of being cultivated 
in sugar-cane, and I understand that the beet-sugar people have 


sugar beets. The reason I do not refer to beet sugar is not 
because I am opposed to it, but on the contrary we welcome 


beet sugar or any kind of sugar that this country will produce. | 


I am more familiar with cane than with the beet, and the beet 


sugar has a great many more advocates here than has the cane | 


sugar. 
You give us a fair duty on sugar and the increase of area cul- 
tivated in Louisiana will be very great. 


the Rio Grande Valley of that State. 
very great, 


Grande Valley is comparable in latitude with the State of 
Florida. 
therefore, in climate with the lower end of Florida. As we are 
gathered here in special session for the express purpose of in- 
creasing the revenue of the farmer we say to you in all serious- 
ness, for Heaven’s sake, do not rule out the poor sugar farmer, 
who has been struggling for years there and has very great 
capital investment, and is now only coming into his own. We 
are told that our production of sugar has decreased of late 
years. That is true, because unfortunately, not through the 
fault of the farmer but because of conditions which he could 
not foresee and therefore could not prevent, a disease called 
the mosaic disease attacked the native cane. Iam told by those 
who are familiar with it that the effect of the mosaic disease on 
sugar cane is the same as that of malaria upon human beings. 
It simply saps the lifeblood. The result was that although 
the cane had a live appearance, when it came to the time of 
grinding it to get the sirup out and convert it into sugar or mo- 
lasses, the strength was not there, the blood was not there, 
and our production of sugar decreased and the price was low. 
But of late years, and just at the present time, we have come 
into our own with species of sugar, some three of them, from 
Java, that are rehabilitating the industry. 

Mind you, that Java cane was introduced only about five years 
ago. It is necessary to plant cane at least every other year. 
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| it will be absorbed in their profits. 
| There is not a manufacturer of soft drinks who has not made 


a A | an immense amount of money in the past few years. 
a large area additional which they could devote to cultivation of | . D ae 


Sugar will grow down | 
in Florida and in southwest Louisiana at least to Texas, and in | 
In the Rio Grande Valley | 
the possibilities for agriculture and especially for sugar are | 
It may not be known generally—it was not to me, | 
though I live in that section of the country—that the Rio | 
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Mind you, you can not plant cane by taking a seed out of the 
ripened product as you can with fruit and vegetables. We 
must take the stalk of cane itself and plant the stalk. It is 
cut up into strips of three or four or five joints and laid length- 
wise in the ground, and then it comes up from the seed at the 
joints. ° 

That, of course, reduces the amount of cane that car be 
ground, and it curtails the possibility of planting it, so that 
when this Java cane was first introduced only a few stalks, com- 
paratively speaking, could be planted, and those who planted it 
preserved the ripened product for the next planting. Now, we 
have about enough Java cane to plant all the present available 
area of ground with that cane, with a result that while the 
product in 1927 was 70,000 tons of cane sugar in Louisiana, in 
1928 it was 165,000 tons. 

And if you gentlemen of the Congress, this House and the 
Senate, will give us protection, before long we will have at 
We must have the protection 
Somebody said it is 
negro labor. Yes; but negro labor in Louisiana gets good 
wages, and they continue to get it. The trouble about negro 
labor in Louisiana is that some of the other States are taking 
our negro labor away from us. But whether negro or white 
labor, we pay them good wages on the farms under all condi- 
tions, and they are properly treated. And therefore if you 
will give us this protection we will see to it that before long 
we shall have a sugar-cane industry that the country will 
be proud of, and with the increase in the beet-sugar industry 
we shall soon be able to produce in this country all the sugar 
We should do it. We should not be at the mercy 
of any alien people or any foreign country. We should have 
either within the United States proper or our outside posses- 
sions the ability to raise for our own benefit all the sugar that 
the United States consumes. There are about 20,000 farmers 
growing sugar cane and at least 300,000 persons interested 
directly and indirectly in the industry. 

Bear in mind that the real objectors to this increase of price 
are not the heads of families; they are not the people who 
put sugar in their coffee or their tea. It is the commercial 
interests. It is a fact that only a small proportion of the 
sugar that is raised and imported into this country is used 
for household purposes. It goes to the candy manufacturers. 
It goes to the soft-drink man. They are opposed to the duty, 
but the increase in the price of sugar to them is so small that 
Take the soft-drink man: 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
man yield? 

Mr. SPEARING. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 


Mr. Chairman; will the gentle- 


Have the prices of soft drinks 
decreased in the years when the price of sugar was reduced? 


Mr. SPEARING. No; nor will it be increased by this sixty- 
four one-hundredths of a cent duty on imported sugar from 
Cuba. That is all that we are asking. Those people that I 
have mentioned are the principal users of sugar. The manu- 
facturers of candy and cakes will not be seriously affected. 
The Coca-Cola people have made millions and millions of 
dollars in recent years because of the low price of sugar. They 
will not increase their price. They will not decrease the con- 
tent of their drink, nor the quantity of the drink. It is the 
same way with the ice-cream man and all down the industrial 
line. So that all this talk about increased cost to a family, 
with all due deference to the gentlemen and gentlewomen who 
make it, is pure and unadulterated bunk. It does not exist. 
The price of sugar is only about 15 per cent above pre-war 
prices while meat and other articles of food are from 100 per 
cent to 200 per cent higher. 

You may have 64 cents increase per capita on sugar on the 
breakfast and dinner table, in the home. That is the highest 
that is claimed for it; 64 cents, not in a day or in a month, 
but in a year; a little more than 5 cents per month to help the 
farmer, and that is what we are called here for, to help the 
farmer; and when we do that, let us help all of them, and not 
a chosen few. [Applause.] 


ANNOUNCEMENT—REPUBLICAN CONFERENCE 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr Chairman, this is purely a matter for 
this side of the House. Under the organization of the Repub- 
lican conference some time ago I was authorized to reeall the 
conference. The conference is recalled to meet at 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning in this Chamber. [Applause.] 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentieman from South Carolina [Mr. FuLMer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the President of the United States, Mr. Hoover, in a speech at 
St Louis last summer, in speaking on the farm question, stated: 

Many factors enter into a solution of this whole problem. One fs by 
the tariff to reserve to the American farmer the American market; to 
safeguard him from the competition of imports of farm products from 
countries of lower standards of living. 

Adequate tariff is essential if we would assure relief to the farm. 
The first and most complete necessity is that the American farmer 
have the American market. That can be assured to him solely through 
the protective tariff. 


We heard this same type of statement in 1922 when the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was up for consideration. The 
additional statement was made then that the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff bill would not only save the agricultural interests, but 
Was especially framed to make American labor prosperous. We 
find, however, that we are now engaged in a special session of 
Congress for the relief of agriculture, which would indicate that 
the Forduey-McCumber tariff bill had an adverse effect on 
agriculture. Certainly it did not save labor, because Mr. James 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labor for the past eight years and now 
Secretary of Labor under President Hoover, in a speech some 
few nights ago over the radio was advocating a large revolving 
fund to solve the unemplcyment problem. 

We passed in the House some days ago a bill carrying a 
revolving fund of $500,000,000 to save the farmers of the coun- 
try. In the policy set forth in that bill you will find that it 
corroborates in the statement made by President Hoover, and 
the advocates of this tariff bill; that is, American markets for 
American farmers. But you will not find anything in the bill 
that will give to any farmer on any farm, commodity-tariff pro- 
tection. I went before the Ways and Means Committee, along 
with my colleague, Mr. Jones of Texas, and several others, 
asking for a tariff on jute and jute products imported from 
India into the United States, to the extent of a billion pounds 
during the year 1928, which is equal to 2,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton, which would be the greatest farm relief as far as the 
cotton farmer is concerned that could be given to the great 
cotton-producing South. Instead of giving us this protection 
you have increased tariff duties on the importation of textiles, 
which will not amount to very much as far as the textile mills 
of America are concerned, but will be an added expense to 
cotton farmers and the rest of the consumers of cotton goods 
in America. In direct competition to the cotton mills in 
America that manufacture coarse cotton goods, the following 
yardage of jute burlap has been imported into the United 
States, increasing annually, as will be shown by the following 
figures: 





Year: Yards 
I x scccnpanstiteem acest iad deities 66, 426, 200 
187, 465, 744 | 
¢ 357, 649, 900 
905 591, 670, 742 | 
PRUE sctiketthicminisiaianetgnbanie Anite tienmimaimneaiea 669, 563, 399 
IIIA sonics scene snl anna dadaeeaecihateaigi aa iinet 1, 008, 518, 000 
SUITITEE scot cbabicisaetnieentpiipinnaptiammalnnieendsalaaiaeainpapaieniia 1, 006, 505, 190 
1927 


sinensis sinning) eacnatahin lights basen beiaahenasnenieielibmalei 1, 052, 650, 612 
As stated a few minutes ago, a billion yards of jute burlap was 
imported during the year 1928 at the expense of cotton and hemp 
farmers, and cotton and hemp manufacturers. A billion yards 
of jute burlap is equal to 600,000,000 pounds of low-grade cotton, 
or 1,200,000 bales of cotton. Eighty per cent of this billion 
yards of burlap is manufactured into bags here in the United 
States, and the other 20 per cent is used for various purposes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Does the gentleman think that 
under the rate fixed in this bill the manufacturers of jute 
bagging can compete with the Asiatics who have factories in 
India and other places? 

Mr. FULMER. Weill, I am not sure about that. I will say 
to my colleague that our people will be unable to use this low- 
grade cotton [indicating], which largely fixes the price of the 
better type of cotton, for cotton bagging, and bags, and twine, 
until the time will come when the folks who have to do with 
the writing of a tariff bill will take into consideration the real 
facts and give to my section of the country the same kind of 
protection given to other sections of the country. 

Besides this, 40,000,000 additional bags manufactured from 
burlap in foreign countries are imported into this country. It 
is claimed that 80,000,000 pounds of jute products are used in 
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the manufacturing of carpets, and that if a duty is placed on 
jute and jute products it would put the carpet manufacturers 
out of business. If you will read the statement of A. H. Wright 
and George Hartman, appearing before the committee in behalf 
of the hemp growers of Wisconsin, you will not agree with the 
manufacturers of carpets in that statement. Cotton and hemp 
can be used to a much better advantage in the manufacturing 
of carpets. 

Mr. COX. I might say for the gentleman’s information that 
both are now being used. 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. The manufacturers of jute twine, in ap- 
pearing before the committee, stated that cotton twine could not 
be substituted for jute twine, and that a duty on jute would 
not help the cotton farmers, but put them out of business to the 
extent of 100,000,000 pounds. I am not at all surprised at the 
statements made by the manufacturers who seem to be so deeply 
concerned about cotton farmers, because it certainly would in- 
terfere with their business, and especially the tremendous profits 
they are making out of these foreign products at the expense of 
the cotton farmers and textile mills of America. 

“American markets for Americans” is a very plausible state- 
ment to make while seeking votes of the American people, but 
means little if we take into consideration the millions of pounds 
of jute twine that is being used, even by our own Government in 
every post-office building in the United States. Some time ago 
I had the matter up with the Post Office Department, with the 
hope that I could have them use cotton twine instead of jute 
twine, and although the department stated cotton twine was 
much better than the jute, still they had to use jute because 
they could save a small amount by buying the jute twine. If 
all of this business could be kept at home where it belongs, the 
effect goes deeper still, for money distributed to farmer, spin- 
It flows on and finds its 
expression in more groceries, more dry goods, and better homes. 
It means more radios, more automobiles, and so helps to quicken 
the pulse of a score of other industries. 

With a proper duty on jute and jute products, we would be 
able to consume at the lowest calculation one and a half mil- 
lion bales of cotton, mostly low-grade cotton, annually more 
than we consume now, which would not only mean real relief 
to cotton farmers, but it would mean millions of additional 
cotton spindles and additional labor for cotton-mill employees. 
Cotton textiles is one of our major industries. In point of em- 
ployment it stands third. If we include those engaged in 
raising the raw material it stands first. Nearly half a million 
people work in our cotton mills and 2,000,000 more are engaged 
in growing cotton. In comparison with this two and a half 
million people whom you have refused protection to and who 
are struggling to give to the United States this most important 
farm product, cotton, you have accepted as facts statements 
made by the manufacturers of jute located in this country and 
in India. 

American Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., F. H. Filley, 
president. 

Barbour Flax Spinning Co, New York, N. Y., Robert Bar- 
bour, president. 

Chelsea Fibre Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Paul T. Wise, vice 
president. 

Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y., H. G. Metealf, president. 

Dolphin Jute Mills, Paterson, N. J., 8. C. Evans, vice president. 

‘nsign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn., John R. Ensign, presi- 
dent. 

Hanover Cordage Co., Hanover, Pa., John N. Greenaway, jr., 
president. 


Hoover & Allison Co., Xenia, Ohio, George Little, vice 
president. 

Thos. Jackson & Son Co., Reading, Pa., Edward H. Jackson, 
president. 


Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Boston, Mass., Malcolm 
B. Stone, treasurer, 

Morice Jute Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., John H. Morice, president. 

Revonah Spinning Mills, Hanover, Pa., Russell M. Shafer, 
president. 

Schlichter Jute Cordage Co., Philadelphia, Pa., F. E. Willsher, 


| president. 


Wall Rope Works, Beverly, N. J., C. F. Wall, secretary. 

Wilmington Jute Mills, Wilmington, Del., Alex. F. Crichton, 
president. 

Without protection, how can we use cotton for twine, burlap, 
bagging, and many other uses where we now use jute and jute 
products, with the American standards of living and wages 
compared with the living conditions and wages in countries 
where these jute products are produced? The following is an 
average mill wage per week for workers in India and in 
southern and New England sections of the United States: 
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The daily wage of the East Indian farmer is 16 cents per 
day, and a man and a puir of bullocks may be employed for 
40 cents per day. They work a lot of women, as we do in the 
South, and pay them off with the refuse bark and cores or 
shives of the plants stripped, which they take home for fuel. 
If we could pay our southern women for picking cotton by 
giving them the cotton stalks that we leave in the cotton field 
and the farmers take the cotton, perhaps we would not need 
any protection. 

Almost alone agriculture and textiles have lagged behind 
during a period of prosperity surpassing anything America has 
ever known. Cotton mills making coarse cloth have struggled 
in vain to meet increasing competition of this foreign jute 
burlap manufactured in a foreign country. Their warehouses 
are choked with goods. They have had to run part time, thou- 
sands of their employees being out of work and on the streets, 
the price of cotton going down and cotton farmers losing their 
homes. 

The Ludlow Associates, jute manufacturers, appearing before 
this committee, acted as if they were representing and speaking 
for the cotton farmers and cotton mills. The Ludlow Associates 
do not only control the jute mills of America but have moved 
part of their muchinery to India, where they can employ cheap 
Indian labor, leaving American labor jobless, 

Under your protected policy I want to say that it is a shame 
and a disgrace to allow one man, Mr. Malcolm B. Stone, of 
Boston, Mass., speaking for the Ludlow Jute Trust, appearing 
before your committee, to dictate to you as to what you should 
do for or to cotton farmers and cotton mills in writing your 
farm tariff bill. Again it is New England speaking, and the 
farmer loses—gets no relief. I want you to know that when 
you take dictation from Ludlow in writing your tariff bill you 
are favoring a very small group, working about 11,000 people, 
with a capital of about sixty-five million, and have slapped 
in the face 6,000,000 good Americans who manufacture cotton, 
grow cotton, and are employed in cotton mills. You are legis- 
lating against an American product valued annually at one and 
a half billion dollars, to say nothing of its by-products. 

Let us see who appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, testifying in the interest of agriculture and textile 
mills of the South: Col. Harvie Jordan, of Greenville, S. C., 
secretary of the American Cotton Association, and who knows 
more about cotton and how jute is paralyzing the cotton South 
than Mr. Stone or any other man who appeared before your 
committee. I want the members, especially my Republican 
friends from the West, to read Colonel Jordan’s statement be- 
fore the committee, because I want you to know the truth on 
this very important subject. 

I am now reading from the Manufacturers’ Record, of Bal- 
timore: 


Take the importation of jute, which has been increasing annually 
very heavily. It comes into direct competition with southern cotton 
and southern cotton goods. Jute burlap comes in direct competition 
with manufactured cotton products of the South, and thus deprives 
cotton manufacturers and cotton growers alike of a fair degree of 
protection. 


All of the cotton textile associations have passed resolutions 
favoring a duty on jute except, perhaps, the New England 
mills, and at least half of these are for a duty. Mr. Amory, 
who is vice president of the New England association, is also 
a part and parcel of the Jute Trust, and he therefore has a 
selfish interest in the matter. He appeared before the com- 
mittee against a duty on jute. The following are resolutions 
adopted by cotton associations favoring this duty: 

Resolutions adopted at the special meeting held at Greenville, S. C., 
on March 26, 1929 

Whereas the present tariff on jute cloths and bags is so low as to 
encourage their importation into American markets to the detriment 
of American grown and manufactured cotton textile products: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, in 
special session assembled, That it does hereby fully indorse the efforts 
that are being made to secure a tariff schedule on jute cloths and bags 
embodying proper differentials above the tariff rates on the jute yarns 
of which such cloths and bags are manufactured; and be it further 
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Resolved, That this association hereby instructs its tariff committee 
appointed by the National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers 
to this effect and importunes the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives and of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate to give serious consideration to this relief prayed 
for; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to President 
Hoover and to all members of the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives, 

THe AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
W. M. McLavrine, Secretary and Treasurer. 
HIGHER JUTE TARIFF 

ATLANTA, March 18.—The Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
has gone on record as indorsing the efforts being made to increase the 
tariff on jute and jute products. In a resolution unanimously passed at 
a recent meeting of the executive board, the congressional representa- 
tives of Georgia and the American Cotton Manufacturers Association are 
urged to support efforts in that direction. 

The resolution reads in part: 

“ Whereas during each year there are imported into this country great 
quantities of jute and jute products, which invade the American market 
and take from American farmers and textile manufacturers and workers 
a market rightfully their own; and 

“Whereas this importation of jute and jute products has steadily 
grown each year until to-day it is almost completely stopping the outlet 
for certain American-grown fiber; and 

“Whereas the exceedingly low living standards and the low wages 
paid for native labor in those countries from which jute and jute prod- 
ucts are imported permit a very low cost of production and manufacture ; 
and 

“Whereas the present tariff on jute and jute products is so low as 
to permit the importation of these products into American markets, to 
the detriment of American grown and manufactured textile products ; and 

“Whereas the enactment of such a tariff would be of great value 
and benefit to the cotton farming, marketing, and manufacturing industry 
of Georgia and the United States : Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the executive board of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, meeting in executive session on March 5, 1929, That 
this board does hereby fully indorse the efforts that are being made to 
increase the tariff on jute and jute products. 


I doubt if there is a Member of Congress here representing 
the South but who will tell you the importation of jute and jute 
products is destroying the great cotton industry in the South, 
yet Mr. Stone, from New England, has spoken for the Jute Trust, 
and a Republican Congress says “ No,” and the South loses. 

Listen to this statement made by the president of one of the 
largest cotton mills of the South, Mr. Alex Long, Arcade Cotton 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C.: 


A proper duty on jute cloth would be a great help not only to manu- 
facturers of cotton goods but to the cotton farmer, as it would increase 
the demand for cotton and enable the farmer to get a better price for 
his product. 

Unless the above duty is adopted, we see no future for cotton mills 
on coarse and medium numbers of yarns, and as there are already too 
many fine-goods mills there is no opportunity to change over to finer 
numbers. 


I am herewith quoting from a letter I received from Mr. 
Thomas I. Charles, president of Conestee Mills, Conestee, S. C.: 


At Conestee we are now making about as fine goods as we can pos- 
sibly make without spending a great deal of money in buying new 
machinery of a different type to replace our present machinery, and we 
employ about 350 people and consume between 6,000 and 7,000 bales 
of cotton per annum when running full. When we have to run on half 
time on account of lack of demand for goods, naturally we only use 
half as much cotton as we would use if we ran on full time, and if we 
ran on the coarse goods that we used to make we would consume a great 
deal more than six or seven thousand bales of cotton per annum. If 
something could be done about this jute situation it looks like it 
would greatly increase the consumption of cotton, and naturally in- 
crease the demand for cotton, which would help the farmers as well as 
the cotton-mill people. 


Mr. O. L. Williams, a very prominent manufacturer and owner 
of the O. L. Williams Veneer Co., Sumter, S. C., makes this 
statement contained in a letter received from him some time ago: 


I have often wondered why the people of the South would cover 
their bales of cotton with jute and then complain of the low price of 
cotton. The only way to remedy these matters will be to put on a high 
tariff on jute and jute products. 


I am quoting herewith a very interesting statement made by 
Mr. T. H. Thurmond, of Louisiana, clipped from a Louisiana 
newspaper some time ago: 
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Twenty-five hundred years ago God made King Nebuchadnezzar eat 
“grass” like an “ox.” For 150 years “ Johnnie Bull” has made “ Uncle 
Sam” eat “grass” like a “ jackass,” and there are many ‘“ Cotton 
States,” ‘ Democratic,” “ jackass’’ Representatives in Congress willing 
to continue the “diet.” This may be the reason the “ Democratic 
Party ” is labeled by Great Britain as a “ jackass,” All “ grass-jute” 
money is deposited in the banks of India for account of Great Britain. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where “ ill-gotten gains ” accumulate and men decay. 


At this point I am going to insert in the Recorp a statement 
of the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, which will show the 
connection of Malcolm B. Stone and Robert Amory with the 
Jute Trust and why they are defending the farmers before the 
Ways and Means Committee: 


LUDLOW MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATES 


Emor H. Harding, president; Malcolm B. Stone, treasurer; Henry 
C. Greenough, secretary. 

Trustees: Robert Amory, Francis H. Appleton, jr., Maleolm Donald, 
Henry V. Greenough, Emor H. Harding, Rodman P, Snelling, Sidney 
Stevens, Philip Stockton, Malcolm B. Stone, Charles Walcott, Moses 
Williams. 

Net worth, Dec. 31— 
1923 $23, 009, 942. 

23, 955, 052. 
25, 078, 025. 55 
25, 385, 697. 71 
26, 063, 263. 19 


2, 516, 000. 
2, 105, 000. 
2, 237, 000. 
2, 442, 000. 


58 
43 


Shipments from Calcutta 


Long jute | Cuttings 


107, 347 


883, 246 
Average season 126, 178 
Average season, in pounds. -...................- 50, 471, 200 


6, 106,800 | 56, 578, 000 





Subsidiaries: J. E. Barbour-Allentown Corporation, operating the 
following businesses recently acquired: 

J. E. Barbour, Paterson, N. J. 

Allentown Spinning Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Southerland & Edwards Co., Paterson, N. J. 

National Net & Twine Co., Moodus, Conn. 

Ludlow Georgia Bagging Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Ludlow Jute Co., Chengail, India. 

Ludlow Sales Corporation. 

Ludlow Manufacturing Co. 

Smith & Dove Manufacturing Co., of Andover, Mass., recently acquired, 
is to be operated as a division. 


The following statement, taken from the financial journal 
Capital, of Calcutta, India, will give you more nearly the real 
reason Why Ludlow and his gang are opposing the tariff on jute 
and jute products: 


In American currency, the total invested ordinary capital (common 
stock) of this group of jute mills is $50,279,092. Earnings for the last 
complete year—of 1927—were $20,767,933, or 41.31 per cent, on the 
outstanding common stock. Average common earnings for the eight 
years, 1920 to 1927, inclusive, were $18,496,198, or 36.79 per cent. 

The total market value of these common or ordinary stocks is 
$197,535,150, or approximately four times the original investment. 
There are 48,888 looms in these mills. Earnings in 1927 were about 
$452 per loom, 


Mr. COX. 
profit? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr, COX. In the interest of the gentleman’s statement and in 
order that it may have the full force it is entitled to, permit me 
to make a correction of a statement which the gentleman inad- 
verently made a few moments ago as to the capitalization of the 
Ludlow associates, It is not $65,000,000. Their capital stock is 
$12,100,000. They did claim, however, that there is $65,000,000 
invested in the jute business in this country. 

Mr. HALSEY. Will the gentleman yield there for a question 
for information? 

Mr, FULMER. 


Is that the statement showing the average annual 


Yes, 
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Mr. HALSEY. What attitude do the flour mills and feed 
mills take on this question of a tariff on jute in regard to the 
manufacture of bagging? 

Mr. FULMER. I would like to say to the gentleman that 
about a year ago the Textile Institute of New York became 
interested in this matter so as to use more cotton, and they had 
the matter up with the wholesale-grocery people of the country 
and they were sympathetic and absolutely anxious about it 
and said that in a great many instances they could use cotton 
bags to much better advantage than they could jute bags, and 
so far as the wholesale grocers and the retail people are con- 
cerned they would be delighted to have it, 

I will say to the gentleman that in my own district, Sumter, 
S. C., one fertilizer concern bagged its fertilizer and sold it to 
the farmer in cotton bags at a cost of about 50 cents to 75 cents 
additional per ton, and they wanted to continue to do this, as 
well as some othex concerns, but they can not do it in competi- 
tion with the fellow who continues to use the burlap bag that 
comes from India. 

Mr. COX. And the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association 
recommended the adoption of the proposal that the gentleman 
makes. 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

My friends, this is the burlap bag [indicating] that is im- 
ported from India, and something like 80,000,000 of them are 
manufactured in this country and forced upon the cotton people 
of the South to put their fertilizer and all other farm products 
in, whereas it has been tested not only with groceries but. with 
fertilizer and practically every other article that is usually put 
in burlap bags that the cotton bag can be used to just as great 
or better advantage and at very little additional cost. 

My friends, I want to say to you that my people would not 
grumble to-day about paying the extra cost you have put upon 
them with respect to many articles that you have given pro- 
tection to if you would only put them in a position where they 
may be able to get a fair price for that which they produce 
so they can buy that which they need. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. In just a moment. A statement was made 
before the committee by the folks who are interested in this 
type of jute bag, and it was stated that the cotton bag could 
not be used for fertilizer because the material would not stand; 
and yet, my friends, if you will look at the burlap bag you will 
see that it is sewed with a cotton string, and I will guarantee 
that the bag will rip anywhere else except where you find 
this cotton string in this burlap bag. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I believe the difference in wages 
paid in India in the jute industry and the wages paid in this 
country represent about 4 to 1; is not that true? 

Mr. FULMER. Considerably more than that. I expect to 
insert in the Recorp wages paid in India, New England, and 
the South. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If the Congress should place a 
tariff on jute, would the gentleman feel then that he could 
support the tariff bill which might be voted upon here in the 
House? 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman permit an interruption there? 

Mr. FULMER. I would like to say to the gentleman that I 
will not support just any tariff bill you may happen to bring 
to the House; but if the gentleman will go along with me 
and give fair protection to every part of the country and every 
group in the country along with my own people, I will absolutely 
vote for a tariff bill. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman from Kentucky propose by 
his statement to bargain with the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina? In other words, does he propose to join with the gentle- 
man from South Carolina and assist in the writing of this 
proposal into the bill? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No; I am not trying to bargain 
with anybody. I am just trying to find out the bent of the 
mind of the gentleman speaking here on the tariff, whether he 
just goes to jute and one or two other articles, or whether he 
is a protectionist clear through. I have been here a number 
of years and we usually adopt amendments and put tariffs on 
articles from the South, yet when we come to pass the bill it 
has almost a united vote against it on that side of the House. 
That is what I am trying to find out about. 

Mr. FULMER. I may say to the gentleman that under the 
policy we now have and believing it will always be with us, I 
am absolutely willing at all times to go along with the gentle- 
man when the rates are reasonable and right, and especially 
if you will give to every section and to every group of people a 
real tariff protection—not 25 cents on corn and 42 cents on 
wheat when you know yourself you can not make the tariff 
apply to these farm products. Under the farm bill that we 
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passed here the other day, as the gentleman knows, you can 
not get a copper in the way of an effective tariff on wheat or on 
corn. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 

Mr. FULMER. I yield. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I think the gentleman from 
Kentucky can get considerable support from this side of the 
House if he will let us rewrite the tariff items in the bill, 
although I am not speaking for the Democrats as a whole. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am in favor of a tariff on 
jute; I think it ought to be protected. 

Mr. FULMER. I thank the gentleman. 

One thing I am unable to understand in the tremendous fight 
the Jute Trust is making against my net weight cotton tare bill, 
and the preventing of a duty being placed on jute and jute 
products, is how the Jute Trust has been able to persuade the 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association to join them in sending out 
propaganda against a tariff on jute. Members of Congress have 
been receiving letters from this association proposing to de- 
fend the farmers in the South by opposing my net weight cot- 
ton tare bill, and the placing of a duty on jute. The Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association was able last fall to so organize the 
cotton-oil mills, fix prices and contracts that they absolutely 
put every independent buyer of cottonseed out of the market 
and bought cottonseed at their own price. It would appear 


Will the gentleman yield? 


to me that they ought to be satisfied without combining with 
I quote from a letter received from this 


the Jute Trust. 
association : 

There has been quite a bit of agitation in Congress in favor of even 
a prohibitive tariff on raw jute and jute bagging, the purpose, of 
course, being to force the use of cotton products in substitution for 
various purposes for which jute is now used. Included, of course, 
in this idea is the use of cotton bagging for wrapping cotton bales. 

I hope you will carefully read Colonel Ousley’s letter, in which he 
sets out the probable inadvisability of the program of prohibitive tariff 
on jute. A part of this program involves the Fulmer net weight bill, 
which provides for only 15 pounds of gross tare being allowed on 
a bale of cotton, whereas 2-pound bagging and ties weigh 21 pounds. 
Fifteen pounds of tare will only permit 6 pounds or 1 pound per yard 
of covering, assuming that the same weight ties are used as is now 
the case, 9 pounds for each bale of cotton. Any quality of 1-pound 
bagging to the yard would be flimsy, and the chances are it would 
not stand the rough usage to which cotton bales must be subjected by 
reason of the rough handling of square-bale cotton. It is my under- 
standing that 15 pounds of allowable tare even includes patches, to 
say nothing of the bagging alone. * * *%, 


In answer to this statement, all you have to do is read the 
report of the Department of Agriculture as to the comparison 
of 6 yards 5 pounds of cotton bagging with 6 yards 12 pounds 
of jute that they tested out in shipping a lot of cotton to Ger- 
many and reshipping it to the United States last year. India 
does not use but 5 or 6 pounds of bagging, and does not use 
a pound of this old wasteful and disgraceful jute that is forced 
on our people by the Jute Trust. 

It will not be long now before these oil mills will own and 
control all the cotton gins of the South, and they realize that 
they will have a monopoly in selling jute bagging; therefore 
you can plainly see that it is a selfish interest on their part. 
I want you to listen to this, quoting from the same letter: 

The United States is the largest consumer of jute in the world, 
nd jute is produced in India in rather a small area. If the United 
States market is denied to them, they will not be able to find a market 
for it in other sections of the world to anything like the extent of 
their production. Therefore, the only thing they can do is to cut down 
their production, and the most likely substitute would be the planting 
of cotton in its stead. The net result would probably be an in- 
creased production of cotton in India to the extent that we curtail 
the consumption of jute in the United States, and, as cotton is a 
world crop, the competition, so far as cotton is concerned, would be 
the same whether produced in India or in the United States. * * * 


This is the same old Jute Trust dope that Ludlow and his 
cohorts are spending thousands annually in getting out to the 
people who will write their Congressmen and Senators and 
repeat them. If the cotton South is willing to take a chance on 
this false alarm, why should the Jute Trust and oil mills worry? 

Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee and 
the Jute Trust seem to be deeply concerned and fearful of in- 
creasing the production of cotton in India and Europe, thereby 
the refusal on the part of these countries to take our cotton 
should we cut off the importation of jute. My friends, this 
propaganda put out by the Jute Trust has been going the 
rounds for years. Great Britain has spent a mint of money 
trying to grow a type of cotton that would compete with 
American cotton, but they are unable to do it. Their cotton 
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is a very short staple, with the character of their cotton com- 
paring with our lowest grade of cotton, therefore they are 
compelled to take our cotton to spin and to mix with their 
cotton for spinning. 

Listen to this statement made by Col. Harvey Jordon, of 
South Carolina, before the committee: 


THREAT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The argument that if jute and jute products are not allowed free 
entry into this country that Great Britain will immediately retaliate by 
largely increasing the India cotton crop and check the exports of 
American cotton into that country will not hold water. Within the 
past 60 years Great Britain has expended millions of pounds to in- 
duce the expansion of cotton production in India and her other foreign 
possessions and is continuing to do so. The mills of Lancashire and 
of India would not use a pound of American cotton if they could secure 
a similar staple from Great Britain’s possessions. On the contrary, 
80 per cent of the British spindles use American cotton, and in no other 
cotton-manufacturing country in the world has the American bale with 
its jute covering been more severely condemned and denounced than 
by British spinners. They have for years pleaded for economic package 
and covered with other than the present heavy and objectionable jute 
bagging. 

The question here for determination is not one reduced to the slight 
difference in the cost of jute bagging as compared with cotton bagging, 
but the shutting out of a covering for cotton which is largely re- 
sponsible for the present heavy economic waste in handling the cotton 
crop which has saddled upon the growers estimated losses of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 per annum and checked an expansion of the use 
of American cotton by domestic consumption of over 1,000,000 bales 
of the staple annually through the enormous imports of jute products, 
In the South, especially where our mills are so largely engaged in the 
production of coarse cotton yarns, the enormous imports of jute cloth 
as a competitor is very seriously felt. 


The Seed Crushers’ Association, in quoting Colonel Ousley, 
states: 


Should we be successful in placing a duty on jute and thereby 
consume an extra million bales of cotton which would advance the 
Price of cotton, that because of this increase in price, farmers would 
overproduce and thereby ruin the cotton industry. 


What strange doctrine for a sane man! If this is the case, 
why an extra session of Congress which was called for farm 
relief, proposing to pass legislation whereby the price of the 
farmers’ product would be increased? 

If the statement of Mr. Ousley is true, why the cotton farmers 
might just as well give up now and turn the whole business 
over to India and the Jute Trust. Mr. Ousley and the Jute 
Trust would have the farmers continue to grow cotton, but at 
a price that would hold down production, according to his 
theory, and on practically a starvation basis. 

I challenge Mr. Ousley’s statement when he states that if 
we stimulate the price of cotton it will stimulate overproduction. 
This statement has been very often made in Congress by those 
who oppose farm-relief legislation and by those who do not 
know anything about the real cause of overproduction. 

I am a farmer and have been all of my life; therefore I am 
able to speak out of my own experience. In the meantime for 
several years I did a large supply business, running a general 
store, supplying the farmers, and I know what they do when 
prosperity abounds and also what they do when low prices and 
depression threaten their business. When the prices are good, 
the farmers work shorter hours, send their children full time to 
school, and their boys and girls to college. They even take a 
vacation in the summer like other people. When prices are low, 
the farmers work longer hours, are unable to send their children 
to school and college, therefore work them full time in the field. 
Their taxes, interest on money, and obligations increase. They 
borrow money, buy more fertilizer if they can get it, and to meet 
this situation they increase their cotton acreage with the hope 
of being able to increase their yield ; more bales of cotton, more 
tons of hay, or more bushels of grain, because at the low price 
it takes more bales of cotton to bring in the total amount of 
money they would receive on a smaller yield at better prices. 
For instance, if a farmer’s obligations amounted to $5,000, 50 
bales of cotton at 20 cents, a hundred dollars per bale, will pay 
or meet his obligations; but if prices are depressed to, say, 12 
cents per pound, or $60 per bale, he will need to increase his 
production to over 80 bales. 

In 1927 the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, with the National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.), 
appointed a commission composed of business men and econo- 
mists to look into the condition of agriculture in the United 
States and report on same, with recommendation for measures 
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for its improvement. 
the following: 

Deflation on agriculture is especially harmful because it loads the 
farmer with a burden of overhead charges out of all proportion to pre- 
vailing price levels. The turnover of capital on the typical farm is 
probably not faster than once in seven years. The high ratio of fixed 
charges to annual income which this involves becomes a crushing weight 
when deflation sets in. It requires as many dollars as before to pay 
overhead charges, while the lower prices for farm products yield the 
farmer fewer dollars to pay them with. Once agricultural prices have 
definitely fallen, it is a long and hard struggle to restore them again. 
Producers immediately tend rather to increase than restrict their output 
in order to make up by volume of sales what they lose in price, and the 
situation grows worse 

My friends, if the Government would spend more money on 
research work in new uses of cotton and other farm products, 
and new markets, we should not worry about the increasing of 
production of cotton or any other farm product. About two 
years ago I succeeded in amending a bill introduced by my 
colleague, Mr. Jones, before the Agriculture Committee, author- 
izing $50,000 to be appropriated for the purpose of having the 
Department of Agriculture do research work in the interest of 
new uses of cotton. I want you to get this report from the 
Department of Agriculture and read it. This report will show 
the advantage of substituting cotton bagging for jute in cover- 
ing cotton—by an actual test in a shipment of cotton to Ger- 
many, covered with jute and cotton bagging. This report also 
shows that by substitution of cotton bagging for jute bagging 
we will be able to consume about 200,000 bales of low-grade cot- 
ton that would mean an advance in the price of cotton of about 
two dollars and a half per bale or thirty-seven and a half 
mnillion dollars annually on a 15,000,000-bale crop of cotton. 
I am quoting from page 7 of this report and I especially want 
you to get this: 


On page 77 of this report you will find 


Tables 4 and 5 indicate the quantity of bags made of materials other 
than cotton which are used annually by wholesale grocers of the 
United States and which members of this association think might 
advantageously be replaced by cotton. The total in round numbers 
is 329,000,000 pounds. Pound for pound this is equivalent to ap- 
proximately 787,000 bales of raw cotton. 


Nearly a million bales for bags. 

Just look what it would mean to the cotton industry if the 
statement that I am going to quote, given to the committee and 
contained in the hearings, is true and I am satisfied that it 
would even mean more because we would be able to use 1,500,- 
000 bales of cotton. I quote: 


SUMMARY OF ECONOMIC GAIN—DISPLACEMENT OF JUTE WITH COTTON 


Increased demand for 1,000,000 bales of cotton would advance price 
of staple 2 cents per pound on estimated crop 14,000,000 bales, $140,000,- 
000. Adoption of high density gin compression using cotton cloth as 
covering for bales would save annually in handling and distribution : 
$5, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 

8, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 


238, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 


231, 000, 000 


As the above items are all fixed charges assessed against the growers 
they would receive the benefit of economic reform in abandonment of 
jute bagging and improved methods in baling American cotton, 


It is indeed interesting to read the Ludlow report printed 
in the hearings in regard to India as a cotton-growing and 
cotton-goods-importing country. According to this statement, 
one would believe on the one hand that India is the only hope 
for American surplus cotton, and on the other hand that India 
is increasing her production of cotton by leaps and bounds, 
and has not even scratched the ground as to what she can do in 
the way of producing cotton, yet annually India is increasing 
her exportation of jute and jute products, destroying America’s 
greatest farm commodity—cotton. If we take Mr. Ludlow’s 
statement seriously, it will not be long before India will be 
sending in her cotton to the United States also—at least, be 
able to supply Europe. I am going to place in the Recorp at 
this point a statement which will give you the annual production 
of cotton in India from 1923 up to and including 1928, which 
will also show the consumption of American cotton and exporta- 
tion of raw cotton. 


Freight on present tare 
Marine insurance 

Compression and recompression 
Land and ocean freight 

Saving in tare 

Waste and excessive sampling 
Saving in “country damage” 


Total savings 
Estimated loss to growers on difference in price jute and 
cotton baggings 


Net gain to growers 
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Produc- 
tion of 
cotton in 
India (47% 


pans 
les)! 


Consump- 
tion of 
American 
cotton 
in India? 


Exports of 
American 
cotton 
to India 


Spindles 
in India’ 


5, 095, 000 
4, 320, 000 


i Indian Department of Statistics, Calcutta. 

‘International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners. 

§ Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

*To February 15, 1929. 

You will note from this that India’s production of cotton is 
running from 4,320,000 in 1923-24 to 4,205,000 in 1926-27 and 
5,000,000 in 1928-29. Practically no increase of production over 
this period of years. In the meantime the consumption of 
American cotton in India increased from 400 bales in 1923-24 
to 350,000 in 1926-27. Also the exportation of American cotton 
to India inereased from 541 bales in 1924-25 to 261,000 bales 
in 1926-27. In 1927-28 the total consumption of American cot- 
ton goods in India and the total amount of raw cotton exported 
to India amounted to 200,000 bales. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment in its report on New Uses of Cotton states that we will 
be able to use about 200,000 bales of cotton for covering our 
cotton if we were able to substitute cotton bagging for jute, 
which would equal the amount of American cotton used by 
India. Mr. Ludlow’s statement contains much about India’s 
cotton business which would tend to cause those of you who 
do not know the real facts to think that there might really be 
some merit in the Ludlow statement, If you will read the 
statement on page 8547 of the hearings you will note that he 
confirms my statement when he states: 


British India is the world’s largest market for cotton piece goods— 
Now, listen to this— 
but that country is importing less cotton than what it did in 1913-14, 


As stated a few minutes ago, India exported into the United 
States in 1914, 66,563,399 yards of jute burlap, but in 1928 the 
importation of jute burlap had increased to over a billion yards, 
Now, my friends, what are you going to do about it? Continue 
to furnish India millions of American dollars for her jute, 
thereby help her increase her cotton production at the expense 
of America’s great cotton industry and my people, or will you 
extend to the cotton farmers of the South the same protection 
that you have given other special groups? 

I want to pay my respects to a Mr. Fitzhugh, who appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee protesting against a 
tariff on jute and jute products. Mr. Fitzhugh is from Vicks- 
burg, Miss., and states that he represented the chamber of com- 
merce of that city. I am extremely sorry that we still have in 
the South men who are willing to join hands with the Jute 
Trust at the expense of the cotton South, of millions annually. 
He is also against my net-weight sale of cotton bill, which pro- 
poses to substitute cotton bagging for jute. He states: 


Our association is composed of merchants of Vicksburg, and all of 
them are vitally interested in the price of cotton and the prosperity of 
the farmer. 


It is bad enough to see Ludlow and his associations come be- 
fore Congress claiming that they are interested in and fighting 
the cotton farmers’ battles. We all know that their coming and 
testifying and making statements that they make are because 
of their own selfish interest, especially when Mr. Fitzhugh com- 
ing from the South makes the type of statement that he did, 
and to close by making this statement: 


I think I ought to add, further, that I am a dealer in jute bagging 
and have been such a dealer for 30 years. 


May the Lord have mercy on the women and children of the 
South, thousands of them toiling day in and day out picking 
with human fingers one of the greatest farm products in our 
country, which largely clothes the world. These women and 
children, because of their situation and perhaps on account of 
poverty, are unable to come to Congress and demand their 
rights under the protective policy, yet there are men like Mr. 
Fitzhugh, who for the sake of the profit that he might be able 
to make out of this disgraceful jute bagging he has been han- 
dling all of these years is willing to sacrifice his people and his 
country for India and the Jute Trust. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. FULMER. I yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What would be the retail 
value of cotton bags holding the same as the jute bag the gen- 
tleman has there—say, one holding 2 bushels and a peck? 

Mr. FULMER. The bags made from cotton raised in 1926, 
when we had a lower price than we have now, would cost about 
5 cents more than jute bags. 

This bag can be made of the lowest type of cotton produced 
in the South. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
grain? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Then why do you not get 
in touch with the people in the Northwest, who are paying 121% 
and 17 cents apiece for their bags? 

Mr. FULMER. I mean that the cotton bag would be 5 cents 
higher than the jute bag. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am very much interested 
in the cotton growers and in that industry, and have been for 
many years. I know something of their problems; but where 
your fertilizer is made and shipped only a few hundred miles 
at most, why are you not able to induce them to use the better 
bags, the cotton bag, which can be shipped back and refilled 
two or three times, and this all within a very circumscribed 
area? 

Mr. FULMER. 
item along that line, is that it is mighty hard to get the folks 
to buy something that will cost a little more. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Then the gentleman can not 
very much blame the farmer who is 3,000 miles away for buying 
jute bagging, which costs less than cotton bagging, if his own 
farmers that produce the cotton can not be induced to buy 
the cotton bagging. 

Mr. FULMER. If the farmer two or three thousand miles 
away feels that way about it, their representatives ought not 
to come here and vote for something on our people in the way 
of increased tariffs, and then not be willing to do the same 
thing for our people. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am referring to the prod- 
uct, where you produce the raw material and produce bagging 
and are still not able to induce the farmers to use it. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman, Mr. Estep, from Pennsyl- 
yania, stood on his toes with a smile on his face the other day 
in making his speech defending Ludlow and his associates 
and quoted Mr. Fitzhugh’s statement with a great deal of 
pleasure. Mr. Fitzhugh stated that he had never seen a bale 
of cotton covered with cotton bagging. No; and he never will 
as long as he and other gentlemen like him from the South are 
willing to allow the Jute Trust to flood the South with jute and 
jute products. 

I am sure that my speech would not be complete should I 
fail to place in the Recorp a telegram which I am now going 
to read to you, received from my district, being one of the many 
hundreds sent out in response to the request of the Jute Trust. 
Every one of these telegrams contains the same words, without 
changing the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i”: 


CotumBiA, 8. C., January 28, 1929. 


Strong enough to handle 


H. P. FuLMEr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Please appear before Ways and Means Committee February 4 and 5, 
on hearing of proposed duty on raw jute and jute baggings for cover- 
ing cotton and burlap and protest vigorously against its passage, which 
vould be grossly injurious to our interests and to the interests of the 
country at large. 


These telegrams are usually wired in by cotton ginners who 
also sell jute bagging, or jute-bagging merchants and salesmen 
more interested in their profits and jobs than they are in the 
South. Abraham Lincoln said: 


You can fool part of the people all of the time and all of the people 
part of the time, but you can’t fool all of the people all of the time. 


Not only are you not giving relief to the agricultural interests 
in this tariff bill, but you are proposing to take millions an- 


nually out of their meager income. Do you think that it will 
help the farmers to increase the prices on the following: Sugar, 
lumber, cement. brick, hoes, rakes, pitchforks, dry goods, clothing, 
and shoes? That is what you are proposing to do, and on 
top of this, as far as the South is concerned, as I have shown 
in my argument, here to-day, you are proposing to let the Jute 
Trust destroy my people. 

In conclusion, my friends, let me say when I listen to the 
Republican Members here representing the great manufacturers 
of the East, and hear them state the many things that this 


The only trouble about that, like every other’ 
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tariff bill will do for the farmers, like they always do when they 
want to fool the farmers, and those of you on the Republican 
side who represent agricultural districts, I am reminded of a 
passage of Scripture found in the book of Job which reads 
something like this: 


There came a time when the sons of God came to the Lord and Satan 
came also. 


This extra session was called for farm-relief legislation, and 
for the farmers to come to their Government and their Congress, 
but in looking over this tariff bill, which will be the farmers’ 
burden, instead of relief for the farmers, it can well be said, 
“And the manufacturers came also.” In the words of Gerald 
Massey may I say to my people— 

O men, bowed down with labor, 

O women, young, yet old, 

O hearts, oppressed in the toilers’ breast, 
And crushed with the power of gold; 

Keep on, with your weary struggle, 

Against triumphant might; 

No question is ever settled 

Until it is settled right. 


[Applause. ]} ‘ 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CoyLe]. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have asked for time and am imposing on the time of the 
members of this committee to present to you briefly the needs 
of a district in Pennsylvania which is in many respects a cross- 
section of the United States. Mining, manufacturing, rail and 
water transportation, and agriculture; all four give employ- 
ment to the people of the thirtieth district in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Since there has been a Republican Party the people of this 
district have, with very brief and occasional interludes, sent 
Democrats to Washington to procure from the Republican Party 
protection for their industries. It may not be a direct conse- 
quence of this fact, and yet this fact and another have remained 
true up to the present time—namely, industry in this district 
has suffered from lack of protection. 

In 88 congressional districts in the United States there are 
mills producing cement, but no district has as many mills as 
the one I have the honor to represent. 

In volume and value of slate we lead the country. 

In the production of iron and steel we are the home of the 
second largest producer in the United States and perhaps in 
the world. 

We are one of about six districts in Pennsylvania mining 
anthracite. 

The largest potato shipments and perhaps the best cultivated 
and most productive farms and orchards in the East are right 
in this section, which Benjamin Franklin termed “the dry 
forks of the Delaware.” 

Through these river valleys and over the mountain tops go 
three of the great east-and-west railroad highways of travel. 

Overhead nightly the lights of the east-and-west air mail 
from New York to California mark the dawn of a new era 
in transportation. 

Here in the early days was mined the iron ore, which is still 
recorded in the “ red” geography as one of the principal prod- 
ucts of Pennsylvania. Here also are located great mills pro- 
ducing miles and miles of silk, which goes into millions of 
American homes. In the north end of the district is the great 
Pocono Mountain playground; trout streams and mountain 
trails through great State forest reserves extend a cordial wel- 
come to the people from the crowded cities. Here also great 
colleges, universities, and technical schools (not behind the best 
in the world) send their sons and daughters into the far places, 
earrying the American methods of fast production and fair 
play to all the world. 

Here in these three counties of Carbon, Monroe, and North- 
ampton, the very capstone of the Keystone State, where an 
industrious people by the sweat of their brow have wrested 
an empire from the wilderness, has been produced all that has 
gone into the skyline of downtown New York. 

And yet this district has almost without exception adhered 
to that party which has preached tariff for revenue only and 
practised protection for the majority in the South. For almost 
the first time when a Republican tariff bill was in course of 
preparation there is a member of the Republican Party with a 
mandate from these people to help protect the integrity of 
their own pay roll and give full-time operation to their mines 
and mills and factories. It is the least a man can do who has 
been honored, as I have twice been honored at the hands of 
the people of this district, to interpret and express that district’s 
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needs with what force of authority he gains from them and from 
his knowledge of their hopes and aspirations to you of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

CEMENT 

Cement, in which we lead the world, was given slight protec- 
tion always until the Underwood tariff of 1918. For the 11 
years after the enactment of that law, American mechanical 
and personal efficiency joined with a world-wide war to protect 
our American market. In that time, now seven years ago, when 
there was an effort on the part of the Republican administra- 
tion to revise and adjust for changed conditions in a war- 
changed world, there was no imminent need for a tariff on 
cement. In the reconstruction days in Europe which have fol- 
lowed with the recovery of industry, we have seen great plants 
built on the foreign ocean shore, which can produce and trans- 
port cement to our three great seaboards and sell at a profit from 
$0.38 to $1.16 per barrel less than it can be produced and trans- 
ported to those same American seaboards from American quar- 
ries and mills. An even casual examination of markets and of 
transportation will serve to convince the most doubting skeptic 
that the tariff rate of 8 cents per 100 pounds, which is recom- 
mended by the committee, will by no means raise the inland 
price. This industry has lived for several years past under 
considerable strain to meet, with its own resources, this foreign 
competition, and sells to-day in those great seaboard cities at a 
price well under its mill or labor cost of production in order to 
meet the foreign price. 

One-fourth, in round numbers, of all of the cement produced 
by the mills in this eastern seaboard section must be sold under 
its cost to keep the foreign mills from entirely gaining that 
market. The other three-fourths must bring an enhanced price 
to avoid the sheriff’s notice at the end of the year. Hight cents 
per 100 pounds will permit a price to the American mill shipping 
to these seaboard cities just under the low cost of the most 
economically sound and advantageously located milis. With 
the help on one-fourth of their product sold at less loss than 
heretofore, is it not more than likely that the inland three- 
fourths will be sold at lower rather than a higher price? 

Continuous uninterrupted operation, which will be further ad- 
vanced, reduces production costs, and as in the case of every 
industry—and this industry is no exception—a reduced operating 
and production cost has always been passed along to the con- 
sumer. In support of this statement, I am informed that even 
in the past few weeks the price on Portland cement at large 
inland markets is down from 10 cents to 15 cents per barrel 
below what it was at the time this suggested tariff schedule was 
presented to the House. It has been a pleasure to have had 
some part in the presentation of the claims of this industry, and 
1 value the good will to my people that has been evidenced by the 
consideration that has been shown them. 

It is my privilege to represent good farmers of well-kept Penn- 
sylvania farms, as well as workers in the cement plants. I echo 
the hopes and aspirations of both when I plead for the retention 
of the committee’s rate on cement, and, second, the request of 
my friend and colleague from Maine [Mr. Breepy] in his request 
for an increase to three-fourths cent per pound in the tariff on 
potatoes. 

I refer at this point to a memorandum prepared by me on the 
cement industry, which I have already supplied to the committee 
members and my colleagues from Pennsylyania, and which for 
convenience I am inserting at the end of my speech. 

SLATE 

The early history of slate was written in this district, and the 
development of its many uses has come from the intelligence 
and the forward viewpoint of the men engaged in this industry. 
Along the eastern side of the Blue Ridge, at varying depths, lie 
the foliated beds or seams of slate. At Bangor, in Northampton 
County, these beds come nearest to the surface. 

Here working owners have opened up and equipped many 
quarries and built their mills for finishing. Welsh and York- 
shire men came first, and more recently hard-working Italians 
from the marble and slate quarries of Italy. 

Each in turn has adapted himself to American ways and 
availed himself of the privilege of American citizenship, and 
regards highly both the privilege and the obligation that this 
imposes. Individualists they have been very largely, and the 
working proprictor has often gone with his men from the 
quarry to complete a roofing job in the cities and towns sur- 
rounding. 

These quarries and mills have grown up and passed from 
father to son for several generations, with the toil of each gen- 
eration added to the accumulated invested capital. There has 
been until recently but little cooperative endeavor within the 
trade, and in the last 15 years the slate industry has seen con- 
siderable aggregations of capital and the expenditure of this 
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capital in colored-ink advertising take from them much of their 
city market. Manufactured fireproof shingles, in most cases 
less artistic and less fireproof than slate, and sold by virtue of 
this advertising, oftentimes at a higher cost than slate, have 
forced them into a cooperative endeavor within the industry to 
present the merits and beauties of their product. 

Just as they are beginning to make considerable advance 
cooperatively within the industry, and regain for themselves 
their natural markets, they find at their doors a new and hith- 
erto unknown danger. Norway, Italy, and France, through 
their salesmen, finding that the product of their slate quarries 
gets lower tariff duties than any other quarried product from 
their countries, have begun to solicit our American markets and 
have sold in those markets an amount of blackboard, roofing, 
and structural slate sufficient to be entirely alarming, and at 
prices not more than one-third of the American cost of produc- 
tion and transportation. These importations, thus far, have not 
been large in their aggregate value, but unless all signs fail 
the industry without further tariff protection is facing very 
serious times in the years that are just ahead. An increase by 
this House to 30 per cent ad valorem, instead of 15 per cent as 
carried in the committee’s report, will go at least half way 
toward enabling this industry to meet the importers’ quota- 
tions; the industry itself would go the other half way, and per- 
haps also the American buyer would aid in the interest of the 


American worker. 


The thought that a tariff on importations can or will raise 
the price on this building material outside of the seaport area 
will not stand even a casual scrutiny. On this, as on cement, 
the very considerable increases in rail freight transportation 
charges within the United States in itself acts at the same 
time to admit the overseas product to Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia at lower prices than it can be transported from 
Pennsylvania to these cities and also to prevent the importa- 
oe from finding their way back to or beyond these eastern 
milis, 

A great industry, owned by a large number of working pro- 
prietors, employing a considerable number of fellow workmen, 
will be protected, and no established business or industry will 
lose any considerable profits or investment of the past. Defer 
this increase, and in five years we will find the slate importers 
entrenched to guard their profits, even as they have come to 
this Congress with all the force and power of their accumu- 
lated wealth to defeat a protective tariff rate on cement and 
other items. If we defer that action, it will be no health doctor 
or even emergency surgeon that will be required, but perhaps 
the mortician, who comes last to carry out and bury an indus- 
try that died from neglect. If we act to-day, it is as the modern 
doctor would act, with preventive measures to avoid the ills 
that otherwise are just around the corner. 

My colleague [Mr. EsterLy] has also been extremely con- 
cerned about this industry, and I recognize and welcome his 
interest ; but neither he nor I were Members of Congress during 
the time when the hearings were had before the Committee on 
Ways and Means. This is the chief reason I am presenting this 
matter for the consideration of the House during this debate on 
the tariff bill. Some of the details of the needs of the industry 
were presented by me before the committee, sitting on Saturday, 
May 18, and in that hearing I appeared in collaboration with 
my friend and colleague from Vermont [Mr. Brigham], who 
represents the other great slate-producing district in the United 
States. 

The volume and value of slate produced in my district and in 
the adjoining district of my colleague [Mr. EstTerty] is more 
than half of all that is produced in the United States. It is 
this localized production for which we ask your aid. 

It dves not seem unreasonable to ask that this rate be in- 
creased from 15 to 30 per cent, because in the paragraph just 
preceding, the rate on all marble, granite, limestone, and other 
building or surface stone, with the exception of slate, is fixed 
at 50 per cent, and we are asking for only 30 per cent, which is 
the very minimum under which the slate industry in the United 
States can survive. 

ORE SCHEDULE 


In asking your attention to Schedule 3—metals and manufac- 
tures thereof—I am approaching a subject that is of interest to 
a large number of the American people. I am endeavoring to 
approach it with a very sincere desire to cast a little light upon 
a much-disputed topic. I am asking it not only for the biggest 
employer of labor in my congressional district and for their 
more than 50,000 stockholders scattered all over the United 
States, but for the entire steel industry in this country and for 
the American consumers of that steel. 

At this point I would like to say in response to a question 
just asked me by my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Leecu], 
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whose interest in the matter and help in preparing this state- 
ment has been considerable, that, while the brief that was pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Committee was presented by an 
official of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, nevertheless the 
authority had been delegated to him by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, of which all producing steel companies are 
members and in the compilation of which they all had a part. 
I do believe that the statement reputed to have been made by 


the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WiLLtIaAmson] to the | 
effect that the United States Steel Corporation was satisfied | 


to have an increase in this tariff rate is not and can not be in 
accordance with their wishes and desires; otherwise, they would 
not have joined in this particular brief. 


I am further informed that this method of presenting one | 


brief, with the request from the entire industry, was followed 
at the express suggestion of a member or members of the Ways 
and Means Committee. It was indicated to the industry that 
one brief would be far preferable to individual appearances on 
the part of all the producers of iron and steel products. I 
would say further, the Member from South Dakota to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that I am informed that there have been 
no refusals to buy domestic produced manganese ore equal in 
quality and grade which has been offered at a comparable price 
to similar ore imported from abroad. 

Considerations of national defense and public policy come 
into the discussion of this schedule, and your attention to it 
will be appreciated. I believe I can answer any fair question 
when I have finished discussing the schedule, but until I make 
this statement in full would ask not to be interrupted. 

In 1917 and 1918, under the auspices of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, a very serious effort was made to locate and 
put in production whatever there was of manganese of a grade 
sufficiently high to make possible its use in the manufacture of 
steel. Manganese must go into every ton of steel that is 
produced. It is indispensable in the production of steel, and 
no substitute has been found. Strangely enough in the scheme 
of things, none of the great steel-producing countries of the 
world have any manganese of moment within their borders 
and the United States is no exception to this rule. Brazil, 
Africa, India, and the Caucasus region back of the Black Sea 
have great deposits of manganese of a quality in its natural 
state desirable in the production of steel. All steel making 
countries import the manganese they use. No steel making 
country, except the United States, taxes that importation. 

A concerted effort and a strong appeal for a duty on manga- 
nese was put before the committee preparing the Fordney bill 
in 1922 by a few men who had attempted in the war time to 
develop manganese production. Pleas for the national defense 
were forcibly presented by these gentlemen. The amount asked 
for—1 cent per pound of metallic content—did not seem so big. 
They made large promises before the House and before the 
Senate if this duty were given. According to the printed 
record of the hearings, their official spokesman, Mr. Potts—and 
I read this promise from page 1682, volume 3, of the tariff hear- 
ings before the Senate Finance Committee—said : 


If this duty of 1 cent per pound on the metallic content is retained 
in the bill, the domestic mines will be able to supply from 50 to 75 
per cent of the American requirements during the first few years, and 
eventually the domestic mines would be able to supply the entire 
yearty requirements. 


I would not at this time and in this place bring up this ques- 
tion had it not come to my attention that a number of Members, 
including a very distinguished Member from Colorado, have but 
recently appeared before the Ways and Means Committee ask- 
ing that this tariff of 1 cent per pound be increased to 144 cents 


per pound. It is but fair to say that the so-called manganese 
producers are making exactly the same promises now that they 
made in 1922. Seven years have elapsed since that promise; 
seven years during which they have had that 1 cent per pound 
duty; seven years in which they could start to carry out their 
promise made to produce 50, 75, or 100 per cent of the country’s 
requirements. And what have they done? They have succeeded 
in imposing for their supposed protection an annual charge on 
one of the largest employers of labor in the United States of 
more than $8,000,000. This is $3,000,000 in excess of all of the 
dollars collected by the Customs Department of the Treasury on 
all of the manufactured and partly manufactured products 
which come into the United States in competition with this steel 
industry. Has the huge price paid by the steel industry ad- 
vaneed the home production of nranganese, and thereby provided 
for the national defense? It has not. For the years 1923 to 
1928, inclusive, during all of which time the 1 cent duty was in 
force, the domestic manganese production represented exactly 
5.06 per cent of the country’s consumption. I give you the exact 
figures. And since the 1922 tariff law the Government, through 
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the Congress, in carrying out an expressed or implied promise 
of the war-time administration, has paid to these domestic man- 
ganese producers all of their established losses on war-time 
production. 

Their reappearance before this Congress, with a further and 
extravagant request for 1% cents per pound, is not worthy of 
your consideration. They advance in support of their plea the 
same old promises that were worn out in 1922. Again they 
say that, given 1% cents, they will shortly produce all that the 
country needs. They talk in round figures of billions of tons of 
manganese ore in the United States. Heretofore they have only 
mentioned millions. They make no distinction between nran- 
ganiferous iron ore, a well-known, much-produced, and much- 
used commodity—1,200,060 tons of which are annually produced 
and used in the steel industry within the United States—and fer- 
ruginous manganese ore, about 200,000 tons of which are used 
annually, and manganese ore. They use these figures as a 
smoke screen to becloud the real facts. 

The manganese ore used in the making of steel, the man- 

ganese ore that is 95 per cent imported from the Caucasus 
region, Brazil, Africa, and India, and which does not exist 
in a natural state in this country in any appreciable amount, 
and for which there is no substitute in the manufacture of 
steel, must be about 50 per cent manganese content. We in 
the United States will use about 1,000,000 tons of this ore in 
1929, and all the tons of all the last 25 years produced in the 
United States is 1,015,000, of which about one-half was produced 
in 1917 and 1918, which was sold at a price nearly seven times 
the normal price, and in addition the Government has paid 
2,506,112.36 out of the United States Treasury to these pro- 
ducers as reimbursement of their claimed losses in those years. 
From the foreign fields, a ton may be mined and transported 
and go in its natural state into the making of steel. In America 
it takes from 4 to 10 tons of ferruginous manganese ore of 
12 to 20 per cent manganese content in order to produce 1 ton 
of manganese ore after a costly process of concentration or 
beneficiation. 

There is but a small amount—not more than two years’ con- 
sumption at the most—of manganese ore known to exist in 
this country. There have been no new-found sources of supply 
in the United States or its Territories. The United States 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines will indicate to 
any interested interrogator that these are the facts. 

National defense and the continuity of operation of the steel 
furnaces would prescribe that from one to two years’ supply 
of manganese ore be kept on hand and ready for use. That is 
the policy France has adopted in preparing for her national 
defense. But if we attempt it in America, industry would be 
obliged to keep twice $8,000,000 impounded in advanced customs 
duties to the United States Government. As a consequence of 
the present tariff level, America’s reserve or pile of manganese 
ore on hand is lower than it has ever been since ships and 
guns were made of steel. 

A very distinguished former Member of this House, whose 
able mind now finds expression at the other end of the Capitol, 
recognized this fact and sounded the warning in 1922 that the 
proposed step of placing a tax on manganese imports was then 
a serious mistake. A distinguished leader of the minority hailed 
it at that time as the best item for “revenue only” that any 
antiprotectionist could wish. 

Why was it done at that time? Because the members of the 
committee and the Members of the Congress had faith in the 
serious promises of these supposed business men, who solemnly 
stated then, as now, “Give us a tariff of 1 cent per pound on 
manganese and we will find antl produce the country’s needs.” 
How many years shall we give them in which to make good 
their promise to be performed within three? I am a _ protec- 
tionist, but I am first of all an American, and I would always 
give the American worker first chance if he had begun to start 
to make good on his promises. The domestic manganese pro- 
ducer has not so done. A tariff can not create ore deposits that 
nature has failed to supply. 

It is interesting to note that, of the men who appeared in 1922 
for a manganese tariff, apparently all have taken their reward 
from Congress and quit or, perchance, gone to their reward in 
some other and better sphere. The new personnel, which comes 
with the same promises, represents a production during the last 
six years whose entire gross value, according to the Bureau of 
Mines, is but $3,000,000, or less than one-fourteenth of the duties 
paid during the same six years, and urges now a 50 per cent 
increase in the manganese duty. They have all been drawn 
into this “ rainbow chasing” game by virtue of this 100 per cent 
tariff on this crude material. Are we going to continue—or, 
perchance to raise the duty—and invite more and more iuvest- 
ment in what can not be a profitable business until Congress 
hands them a tariff protection of 500 per cent ad valorem? In 
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setting up this artificial, so-called protection, we impose on this 
commodity a charge of $220 for every ton of domestic manganese 
produced, and it is a question whether we do the present mines, 
the investing public, and those to come a service or a disservice. 
In this connection, I would invite your attention to the opinion 
of Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, on this very subject, which I am including in the 
extension of my remarks. 

The manganese association last year, in Washington, a few 
months before the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee, 
held a meeting which is sect forth more than fully in their pub- 
lication called The Proceedings of the First Annual Convention 
of the American Manganese Producers Association. The vol- 
ume, expensively printed and illustrated, was laid on your desk 
and on mine—135 pages, with plates and cuts and pictures and 
charts. Most expensively done! Was it from the profits of the 
manganese producers? No one can read the proceedings and 
gain even that impression. Each man says, “ Bring some money 
into our field and we will show you some production.” ‘Come 
and invest with us,” was their cry. I looked at the impressive 
picture in the annual proceedings of the association, and I saw 
distinguished looking gentlemen in large numbers and then I 
turned over the pages to where they had listed those present 
and their occupation. I found represented there five different 
States (represented by 18 men, in total), and a few from a new 
Cuban concern. And then I found three and one-half pages of 
names of those in attendance from the bureaus and departments 
of the Government, from the railroads and transportation con- 
cerns of the country, and even the husband of the stenographer 
at the headquarters of the association, invited to dinner and to 
have his photograph taken. A very impressive volume, unless 
and until you read and analyze its conteuts. 

This tariff bill, gentlemen, with all of the sincere effort we 
are able to bring to bear upon it, is being written (a) for the 
specific and express purpose of equalizing the difference in 
economie status between industry and agriculture, and (b) for 
the correction of distorted conditions which have arisen in a 
few industries since the Fordney-McCumber law of 1922. Do 


not let us lose sight of either one of these two principles, but 
do not, on the other hand, think that the way to elevate agricul- 
ture is to unnecessarily punish and penalize industry, whose 


pay roll buys agricultural products. In this schedule I am 
asking for the elimination—or at least the reduction—of a 
tariff which, under the guise of protection, is pitilessly punishing 
the purchasers of plates, shapes, and bars. 

Tied up with manganese, but of no less importance and of 
vital interest in the manufacture of every plate and shape and 
bar that goes into American building, is the increased tariff 
rates in the Hawley bill, as compared with the Fordney bill, on 
tungsten, fluorspar, and magnesite. Some of each is necessary 
in steel preduction. Practically all of the tungsten and mag- 
nesite are produced abroad, and nearly half of the fluorspar, and 
necessarily imported through this high-tariff barrier. Two hun- 
dred per cent ad valorem on tungsten—a few million dollars 
more to the cost of producing steel—120 per cent on fluorspar, 
150 per cent on magnesite, all showing materia! increases over 
the Fordney tariff bill. And while each is written at but a few 
cents per pound—perhaps, as in the case of magnesite, but a 
fraction of a cent per pound—the total tariff cost in the last 
seven years has been about $80,000,000 on that which had to be 
imported. And this to protect an industry whose entire known 
and estimated reserves in the case of manganese, at least, would 
not provide our needs for two years. 

Gentlemen, these figures are so startling that I almost hesitate 
to advance them, fearing to tést your credulity. I would not 
do so did I not know that every man in this House who knows 
me knows that I would not speak unless I spoke the truth. No 
product of furnace and mill and shop of the steel industry made 
in America receives protection at a higher rate than 20 per cent 
ad valorem, and the lowest rate that they pay on any of these 
four raw materials—manganese, tungsten, fluorspar, and mag- 
nesite—which they must import, is 100 per cent ad valorem. 
Steel rails remain the same, at 5 per cent ad valorem; tool steel 
and shapes and bars remain the same, at 20 per cent; pig iron 
is 714 per cent, having been increased from the 5 per cent 
allowed in the Fordney-McCumber law after a hearing before 
the Tariff Commission. 

I refer at this point to a very short brief—one typewritten 
page—prepared by me on this subject, which I am, for con- 
venience, inserting at the end of my remarks. I have already 
supplied copies of this to the committee members and my 
Pennsylvania colleagues. 

ANTHRACITE COAL 


On the subject of anthracite, I lack only time and perhaps 
your patience with me to present fully the ills from which this 
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industry suffers. Suffice it to say that within the last year there 
has appeared in our east coast markets the only anthracite 
really comparable to Pennsylvania’s product that I have ever 
seen. This has come from restored mines in Russia, and is at 
our doors at far less than our men can produce and our rail- 
roads transport our own product to these seaboard markets, 

Pennsylvania has gone part of the way toward removing its 
burdensome production tax on coal, with the approval of the 
Heaton bill gradually repealing the same. The inclusion of 
this commodity by this body or by another body at even a 
nominal import duty would in the future serve to bring it 
under the supervision of the Tariff Commission, and provide 
against a loss of markets, which while it has not yet taken 
place, may any day occur. The thought of my friend and col- 
league from New Jersey [Mr. Forr], who yesterday suggested 
a method for insuring against a congressional tariff revision 
within the next few years was heard with interest, and is 
approved without reservation in its application to this, as well 
as certain other industries. 

I have been for 20 years before coming to Congress the 
employee of a company whose business was the mining and sell- 
ing of anthracite as well as bituminous coal. I do have some 
very real appreciation and understanding of the aims and 
wishes of the workers, as well as the handicaps under which 
both they and the operators have labored. With every knowl- 
edge of the fundamental justice of this claim, I would not 
yet expect that I or anyone else had sufticient persuasive powers 
to procure real tariff protection as long as Pennsylvania does 
not at once remove its cruel and unusual tax burden which 
has been imposed on this particular industry. 

It is a privilege to represent a congressional district in 
Pennsylvania. It is a privilege to translate a section of 
Pennsylvania to the rest of the country. It is a privilege, 
above all others, to work for the advancement of the happiness 
and contentment of the men in the mine and the mill and the 
field ; for the betterment of their homes; for the broadening of 
their educational opportunities; for the increase of their hours 
of leisure and for the development of their capacity to enjoy 
that leisure. But do not carry any longer any misconception 
which may be implanted in your minds about Pennsylvania. 
Republicans and Democrats alike regarded it as a battle ground 
in this last eleetion. There were even some among the new 
leaders of Democracy who predicted that the man who is Presi- 
dent of the United States would fail to carry the State, (Of 
course, they were not overly experienced in politics, nor did 
they know the tenacity of will and purpose that is the very 
bone and sinew of the people of the Keystone State.) No State 
in the Union gave the great majority that Pennsylvania gave 
to the Republican Party and to the man who assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of Chief Executive with the good-will of all 
America and most of the civilized world. There is no delegation 
from another State that numbers among the majority party any- 
thing like the number that Pennsylvania sends to uphold that 
President’s hands and aid in carrying out his policies. 

Is Pennsylvania satisfied with this bill as it comes from the 
Ways and Means Committee? I speak for my own district only 
when I say, with entire candor, that as yet neither industry nor 
agriculture has received those much needed adjustments. How- 
ever, above all and before all, we of Pennsylvania believe in 
playing the game, and even though at times it appears that in 
certain parts of the Government the aspirations of this, the 
greatest State in the Union, are set at naught—and at times 
her very constitutionally guaranteed rights may be invaded— 
still Pennsylvania plays the game of loyalty to God, to country, 
and to party. 

And so as the days roll by that lead up to the counting of the 
votes in favor of this bill which represents (even though there 
may be frailties of humans and mistakes in mechanicai struc- 
ture) the sincere effort of a great party, working through its 
conscientious representatives on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee; when the day of the roll call comes this bill will not be 
lacking for support, either in the Keystone State or in that 
capstone of the keystone, the thirtieth congressional district. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave given to extend 
in the Recoorp certain data in connection with my address 
on the pending tariff bill, I herewith insert short state- 
ments prepared by me on Why American Cement Should Be 
Protected, and Why the Tariff Should be Removed From Man- 
ganese, Tungsten, Fluorspar, and Magnesite; also certain ex- 
tracts from a compilation made in the Library of Congress on 
Tariff Rates and Reserves of Manganese in the United States, 
and a statement compiled in the United States Bureau of Mines 
giving a comparison of domestic production and importation of 
manganese ore over a period of years. I wish to again express 
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my appreciation to my colleague [Mr. Leecu], who has ren- 
dered able assistance in the preparation of this data. 
WHY AMERICAN CEMENT SHOULD BE PROTECTED 

First. Cement has always had protection, either in the tariff 
or by virtue of war conditions in Europe, until 1922. 

Second. Since 1924 cement has been coming into the seaboard 
from newly equipped plants in Europe at very low ocean rates— 
far less than rail rates—which latter are approximately double 
what they were before 1914. The European labor cost is one- 
fourth what it is in the United States, 

Third. Plants serving the Pacific, Gulf, and Atlantie coast 
markets are compelled to meet the foreign price which nets 
them less than their cost of production. 

Fourth. One and one-half per cent, or 2,000,000 barrels, an- 
nually have been imported. While this tonnage is not in 
itself serious to the industry as a whole, the resultant market 
conditions have proved disastrous. Eighteen million five hun- 
dred thousand barrels of American cement have been annually 
sold in these same markets; 15,000,000 sold at a price con- 
siderably less than American cost of production in order to 
maintain at least partial exclusion, 

Fifth. European plants sell their output through a cartel sys- 
tem, with state cooperation and aid. ‘This, in fact, acts as an 
effective government subsidy to the industry. 

Sixth. American companies are prevented by law from forming 
such cooperative sales organizations, but compete with each 
other in all markets, and individually assume the burden of 
meeting the low import prices rather than accept the alterna- 
tive of closing their mills. The American manufacturer has 
resisted the temptation to venture into manufacturing in for- 
eign fields for our seaboard needs, and lives in hope that tariff 
protection will be afforded the domestic market and the men 
on his pay roll. 

Seventh. Without tariff protection, the few million barrels im- 
ported served: 

(a) To materially reduce working time in New Jersey, New 
and 


York, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, 
California, 

(b) To fix their absurdly low sales price for a large part of 
their production (the profits from which acerue only to the 
benefit of a few seacoast contractors). 

(ec) To force a consequent high price to many an inland con- 


sumer, 

Wighth. Adequate protection in the tariff bill will not increase 
but will more than likely reduce the prices to the inland con- 
sumer who buys from 50 to 75 per cent of the total American 
production. 

MANGANESE, TUNGSTEN, FLUORSPAR, MAGNESITE—-WHY THE TARIFF SHOULD 
BE REMOVED 

First. Manganese is just as important to steel as electricity to 
modern life, and a tax placed on electricity in the home would 
be just as reasonable as a tariff on manganese. 

Second. There is no substitute for the manganese ore used in 
every ton of steel, All steel-producing countries import man- 
ganese, but no other country tries to handicap its importation 
by tariffs, 

Third. If a war-time ocean rate of $25 and a world price in 
excess of $50 disclosed no new American deposits, how is it 
possible to expect any tariff figure to create what does not 
exist? Investigations by the Bureau of Mines show no deposits 
in the United States capable of meeting any part of the Ameri- 
can demand. 

Fourth. Since 1922 domestic manganese producers have been 
repaid their losses incident to war-time production from the 
United States Treasury and have recently been given authority 
to bring suit against the Government for even their capital 
expenditures. These are the same people who asked for the 
tariff as a protective measure in 1922, promising to produce 
three-fourths of our requirements, and who are now asking a 
50 per cent increase, although they failed to come up to one- 
tenth of those promises, 

Fifth. After seven years of an experimental tariff in excess 
of 100 per cent ad valorem, American producers have shown 
no increased production, Over 95 per cent of our requirements 
are imported. 

Sixth. The tariff alone on manganese adds 27 cents to the cost 
of every ton of steel and exceeds by $3,000,000 per year, or 
60 per cent, all the dollars collected on imports of iron and steel. 

Seventh. The tariff on manganese alone is equivalent to a 50 
per cent increase in income tax of all steel companies; has 
taxed the industry $220 per ton, or twenty-two times its normal 
value, on every ton of manganese produced in America under 
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this stimulus; and has already invited high export duties from 
foreign countries. 

Eighth. Every argument advanced on manganese applies also 
in a greater or less degree to the tariff on tungsten, fluorspar, 
and magnesite, which carry duties of 180 per cent, 90 per cent, 
and 80 per cent, respectively. 

Ninth. Since 1922 the operation of the present tariff law on 
four raw materials alone (none of which is procurable in the 
United States in appreciable quantity) has placed a burden on 
the steel industry of more than $75,000,000, 

Mangancse in the United States—tariff rates and reserves in the industry 
I, TARIFF RATES 

Official Government documents have presented compilations to 
show rates of duty on imports into the United States as given in 
the various tariff acts passed from July 4, 1789, to the Fordney- 
McCumber Act ef September, 1922. ((a) U. S. Congress. Sen- 
ate. Committee on Finance. Rates of duty on imports into the 
United States from 1798 to 1890, inclusive. 51st Cong., 2d sess., 
S. Rept. No. 2130. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1891. (b) Comparison of customs tariff laws, 1789 to 1909, in- 
clusive, Pt. I, 1883 to 1909. Prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on Finance, U. S. Senate, Washington, 1911. ‘Tariff 
acts of 1890, 1894, 1897. (¢c) Comparison of tariff acts of 1909, 
1913, and 1922. (Revised to June 1, 1924.) Prepared for the 
use of the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representa- 
tives. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1924. Tariff 
acts of 1909, 1915, and 1922.) According to these compilations, 
manganese was first given a duty of 15 per cent in 1832 (refer- 
ence cited in (a) above, p. 155), this being increased to 20 per 
cent in 1842, decreased to 15 per cent in 1857, and to 10 per cent 
during the Civil War decade, while in 1872 oxide and ore of 
manganese were entered free of duty, remaining on the free list 
until the act of 1922, when a duty of 1 cent per pound was levied 
on the metallic content of manganese in “ manganese ore and 
concentrates.” (References cited above in (a), pp. 202-203, 271; 
in (b), p. 321; in (¢), p. 30.) According to the same compila- 
tions, ferromanganese first appears in the tariff act of 1890, when 
the rate was three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; in succeeding 
acts it was $4 per ton (1894 and 1897), $2.50 per ton (1909), 
free (1913), and 1% cents per pound (in 1922, with certain 
provisos given below in special discussion of the 1922 act) on 
the metallic content of manganese. (References cited above in 
(b), p. 61, and (c), p. 29.) 

Manganiferous iron ore in these compilations appears first in 
a group of acts covering the period 1874 to 1882, when the duty 
was 20 per cent under a general provision; this rate became 75 
cents per ton in the acts of 1883 and 1890, 40 cents per ton in 
the acts of 1894 and 1897, and 15 cents per ton in 1909, since 
when it has entered free of duty. (References cited above in 
(a), p. 276; (b), pp. 60-61; (¢), p. 135.) 

The legislative histories of the various tariff bills from the 
McKinley Act of 1890 through the Fordney-McCumber Act of 
1922; also, the hearings and reports on these bills have been 
examined to discover available material on manganese, ferro- 
manganese, and manganiferous iron ore. Comparatively few 
specific references and no prolonged debates were found in the 
Congressional Record Index for any of these items, although 
some mention is made of them in general discussions of the 
metal schedule. Beginning with the Payne-Aldrich tariff of 
1909, there is more material; consequently for that act, as 
well as for the later ones, there is given an outline legis- 
lative history of the bills to show at what stages of their 
progress changes occurred in the rates on manganese, ferro- 
ganiferous iron ore. Only such tariff-schedule references and 
schedule references and amendments as pertain to these items 
are listed. 

Il. MANGANESE RESERVES IN THE UNITED STATES (RECENT ESTIMATES) 


First. Figures from United States Bureau of Mines: 

The United States Bureau of Mines in a cireular of April, 
1927, has presented very definite and detailed figures concerning 
manganese reserves in the United States, by States. These are 
given in the accompanying tables. The same circular makes 
further statement as follows: 


Except for the chemical ores produced in the Philipsburg district of 
Moatana, the supply of high-grade metallurgical manganese ores in the 
United States is meager. * * * 

In addition to the reserves shown on the table above mentioned, there 
are large but unknown tonnages of material containing 20 per cent 
metallic manganese situated in the Butte district, Montana, and the 
Olympic Mountain district of Washington. In the Butte district, dikes 
occur composed largely of a mixture of rbodochrosite and rhodonite, 
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In the Olympic Mountains the silicate of manganese, bementite, mixed ; tained in the manganiferous and ferruginous manganese ores of this 
with gangue material is found over a large area indicating that the | country constitute the only source from which domestic manganese may 
reserves may be measured in hundreds of thousands of tons. The ben- | be produced in sufficient quantities to materially meet trade demand. 
eficiation of these ores, as well as the rendering of the manganese con- | (U. S. Bureau of Mines, Circular No. 6034, April, 1927, pp. 9 and 19.) 





Manganese reserves in the United States, in gross tons 


Indicated total reasonably possible reserves of manganese ore of ferro grade (35 per cent or more of manganese), 
at an index price of $50 a ton, by States 


















































State Total Crude Concentrate Total Recoverable manganesa 
number of 7 —_ 
deposits ‘ ¥ 
examined | Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
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UR nn os iol ee vebeianiansenon tl 2 70, 500 WOO fn cwctndamens bicantemane 70, 500 385, 500 
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OEE 23 186, 300 231, 300 70, 000 140, 000 256, 300 
IE ccukuncnskdanunsniiguncencncdehentparecmneeeueonn 21 400 SOP icpddnergwadibicenicadasaion 400 
84 257, 200 617, 200 143, 200 263, 200 400, 400 
Loctite megane hkenstininneninia naman tne 17, 800 

ce aaay a 11,000| 17,500) + 4,400| ~~~—-7,000 
ssaeiaciedel 28, 000 
38, 900 
Ros Je) 9, 000 
Virginia. _... BED Acciinitentipeniivwonseaaneie 293, 500 993, 500 293, 500 
Washington_. 16 16, 900 SET lideksnsscwsbicccmsenesll 16, 900 
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Other States ! 


Grand total 3, 159, 100 


al ebaial 186,300 | 231,300 |............ 
Pans: cena } 1, 850 |{ 595,600 | 1,190,500 | 711,300 






231, 300 
2, 927, 800 





1 
1, 737, 300 | 1, 306, 900 

















Indicated total reasonably possible reserves of ore of spiegel and pig grade (5 to 35 per cent of manganese), at an index prico 
of $50 a ton for ferro grade ores, by States 
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Nevada... 
New Jersey. 

New Mexico-. 
Tennessee - - . . 
Virginia 



































TR in coninakbebestinebnbualieseetamenaeties 
ST OE 9 ccnccnnsacmenmenietnioosssenenee 4, 000 6, 000 
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SERGI GOD. .ccteactccnnesccctnnneneunneed | 26, 471, 400 | 38, 144,400 | 4,789,600 | 6,024, 600 | 31, 261,000 | 44,169,000 | 1,885,250 | 2,815,400 | 1,913,300 2, 604, 150 
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1“‘Other States” under reserves of ferro grade are Idaho, Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wyoming. 
2 Reserves same as previously reported to be on hand. Since 1922 there have n shipped 935,000 gross tons of ore containing from 5.27 to 6.50 per cent of manganese. 


The estimated reserves for Wisconsin did not include material containing slightly in excess of 5 per cent manganese and consequently have not been revised by the shipment 
of 935,000 tons. 


* “Other States” under reserve of spiegel and pig-iron grade are Idaho, Mississippi, and Oklahoma, 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines, Circular No. 6034, April, 1927, pages 16, 16a ,17 and 17a, 
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Second. Estimates presented by United States Geological Sur- 
vey: 

A subcommittee on manganese of a larger committee from the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of America made a study of 
manganese ore reserves in the United States and had their 
report published early in 1924. Their figures for reserves of 
ferro grade are presented in tabular form in Mineral Resources 
of the United States, 1923, part 1, page 147 (United States Geo- 
logical Survey publication). They differ somewhat from those 
given in the Bureau of Mines tables. Their totals are as fol- 
lows (the State figures are not quoted below, although the cita- 
tion gives them): 

Indicated total reasonably possible reserves of manganese ore of ferro 
grade (35 per cent or more of manganese), at an index price of $50 a 
ton, in gross tons, in the United States: 
Crude: 

Minimum 
Maximum 
Concentrate : 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Total: 
Minimum 


660, 500 


’ 


1, 230, 400 


739, 000 
1, 765, 000 


1, 399, 500 
2, 995, 400 


578,510 
1, 223, 650 


Recoverable manganese : 
Minimum 
Maximum 

The report also drew these conclusions: 

1. The domestic resources of ferro-grade and chemical ores of the 
United States are so out of balance with the major foreign resources 
that under natural conditions of international exchange imports of such 
ores into the United States can be efficiently stopped only at great cost. 

2. Should, nevertheless, legislation be enacted which should effect a 
measurable substitution of domestic for foreign ferro ores, the chief 
result, aside from the cost, would be the dangerous depletion of reserves, 
which as it is are totally inadequate for the country’s needs. 

3. Domestic resources of low-grade reserved, on the other hand, are 
comparatively adequate. Any effective attempt, however, to force their 
adaptation to the country’s needs beyond the normal development which 
may be looked for through increase in skill and vigorous educational 
campaign would result in a cost so enormous as to be quite dispropor- 
tionate to the purpose to be served. (United States Geological Survey, 
Mineral Resources, 1923, pt. 1, p. 147.) 


Third. Statement of Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the 
United States Geological Survey: 

For many years—before, during, and since the war—the United States 
Geological Survey has been studying the manganese situation, including 
manganese reserves in the United States, as it has been studying other 
mineral resources and reserves. Its conclusions and the basis therefor 
are available in numerous publications to you and to any others who 
may desire to get at the facts of the situation. 

These conclusions are, in brief, that there are not reasonably in 
sight sufficient supplies of manganese ore of acceptable grade in the 
United States to supply more than a small part of our current domestic 
needs. Our experience during the war proved clearly enough that, 
even though our domestic producers, under the stimulus of war prices 
five times those normally prevailing, practically stripped many of the 
known deposits of their high-grade ores, they were unable to meet 
the national emergency, and much needed shipping had to be diverted 
to bring in Brazilian ores in order that the supply of ordnance and 
munitions, essential to the saving of the lives of American soldiers 
in Europe, might be maintained. Unfortunately, the situation that 
existed in 1917-18 has not been materially altered in the last decade. 
Indeed, many deposits on which development was then attempted have 
since been practically forgotten. As I had occasion recently to remark 
in my annual administrative report, some of the survey’s investigations 
yield negative or unfavorable results and “such findings of fact are 
not popular, but they may prevent large waste of capital and labor.” 
(Letter to the editor of the Manufacturers Record, January 7, 1928. 
Published in the Record January 26, 1928, pp. 45-46.) 


Fourth. Citations to other pertinent though unofficial sources 
of recent date. 

(a) Proceedings of the first annual convention of American 
Manganese Producers’ Association, Washington, 1928: 

Manganiferous iron ore in Minnesota, Carl Zapffe, pages 91-96. 

Types of deposits in Virginia, Doctor Grasty, pages 97-107. 

Types of manganese deposits, Doctor Burchard, pages 
108-113. 

State of the industry (in Arkansas, Montana, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, ete.), pages 16-41. 

(b) Transactions of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, Volume LXXV, New York, 1927 (papers 
and discussions of New York and Cleveland meetings in Feb- 
ruary and April, 1927): 

Manganese resources in relation to domestic consumption, 
John Y. W. Reynders, New York, N. Y., pages 272-284. 
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Minnesota manganiferous iron ores in relation to the iron and 
steel industry, T.. L. Joseph, E. P. Barrett, and C. E. Wood 
(Minneapolis, Minn.), pages 292-337. 

In this paper the following table, 
reserves, appears on page 309: 


summarizing domestic 


(Taken from International Control of Minerals. 
and N. 8S. A. (1925), 83) 


A. I. M. E. and M. 


| Estimated | 
reserves of | Manganese contained Manganese 


Grac 
irade | recoverable 


} 

| 

Average | | 
per cent Tons | 
41.3 578, 000 | 
16.00} 2,114, 290 | 
9.75 | 2,147,500 | 


Tons 
1, 400, 000 
13, 168, 000 
| 22° 050, 000 


Tons 
433, 000 
1, 480, 000 


Manganese pig 1, 500, 000 


Reserves of Lake Superior manganiferous iron ores, Carl 
Zapffe, pages 346-369. 

Each of the above papers is followed by a discussion. 

(c) Brief of the American Manganese Producers’ Association, 
presented at recent hearings on tariff readjustment, held by 
the House Committee on Ways and Means, Seventieth Con- 
gress, second session, Schedule 3, page 1344 (entire brief extends 
from pp. 1343-1351). 

TaBLE I.—Comparison of domestic production and importation of 

manganese ore, by years 


Per cent- 
age of 
imports 
to total 


Domestic 
produc- 
tion ! 


Imports 


Gross tons 
108, 519 | 
257, 033 | 
221, 260 | 

, 021 | 


Gross tons 
3, 146 
4,118 
6, 921 
5, 604 
6, 144 
1, 544 
2, 258 | 
2, 457 
1, 664 
4, 048 | 
2, 635 
9, 613 


176, 852 
300, 661 
345, 090 





401, 354 
363, 975 
571. 112 
558, 408 
709, 282 
782, 620 
676, 874 
507, 708 


Nm ODOM WU AORMOO HM MOURA WUMOUN 


608, 939 


1, 015, 915 10, 058, 243 |....--.. = 

1 Domestic production includes all ore over 35 per cent manganese and includes 
both chemical and metallurgical grades of ore. 

2 The war production during 1917 and 1918 (which constitutes about half of the past 
25 years’ domestic production) was obtained at an inflated price nearly seven times 
the normal price. Even in the face of this high price manganese mining was con- 
ducted at a loss and the Congress enacted the war minerals relief act under which 
the manganese miners’ losses were reimbursed by the Government to the extent 
of $2,505,112. 

* From 1923 the Government statistics give importations in metallic manganese 
only. For the purposes of comparison with the domestic manganese production the 
total metallic manganese imported has been translated into ore of a 50 per cent grade. 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hatsey]. 

Mr. HALSEY. Mr. Speaker and members of the commiitee, 
a new Member, I trust my temerity is more apparent than real 
in seeking recognition for a brief statement. Without presum- 
ing to question the knowledge, the ability, the sincerity of pur- 
pose, or the wisdom of the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee who prepared this tariff bill, may I venture to sug- 
gest the hope that some of its schedules may be so amended that 
the new Member from the sixth district of Missouri in voting 
for the bill on its passage may, with a good conscience feel 
that he has kept the faith with the people of his district whose 
major activity is agriculture. Among some of its features ob- 
jectionable to me are the schedules relating to scientific and 
surgical instruments, tools, cement, brick, shingles, casein, black- 
strap molasses, vegetable oils, sugar, and the flexible pro- 
visions of the bill granting legislative powers to the executive 
departments of the Federal Government. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. FuLLes]. 
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Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, this Congress bas been called 
by our President for the purpose of passing a farm relief bill 
and for a limited revision of the tariff, in the interest of agri- 
culture, to such an extent that agriculture shall be placed upon 
an economic basis equal with industry. The rate of import 
duty, as reported in the proposed tariff bill, is grossly inade- 
quate to protect the tomato canners of the country. In order 
that it may readily be ascertained as to the past and proposed 
duties on canned tomatoes and tomato paste, I call your atten- 
tion to the tariff law on this question from 1909 to the present 
time, which is shown by the following table: 


Rates of duty on tomatoes and tomato paste 


Canned tomatoes Tomato paste 


40 per cent ad valorem. 
25 per cent ad valorem. 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


40 per cent ad valorem --.- 

25 per cent ad valorem - --- 

paccosspaseccnanucénnel BPI Genin CEERaces 

1929 proposed law .......... 25 per cent ad valorem... .. 


Under the Underwood tariff law of 1913 the canned tomato 
industry of this country prospered, and prosperity for the can- 
ners means prosperity for the farmers. Practically all of the 
canning factories are either controlled by or are entirely de- 
pendent upon the farmers, and the canners’ and the farmers’ 
interests are equal. There are 2,200 tomato canners in the 
United States. They are like the farmer; they are small indi- 
vidual units and are helpless. They are the closest neighbors 
in the world to the farmer, being just one step beyond him. 
Instead of trying to sell tomatoes in the raw state in the market, 
the canner converts them into canned tomatoes and attempts 
to sell them in his small way and he can not meet his foreign 
competition. Practically 20 per cent of the canned tomato 
products consumed in this country are imported from Italy. 
According to the common prevailing custom, before the season 
opens, the canners hold meetings with the farmers and enter 
into contracts providing for the number of acres to be planted 
in tomatoes and the price per ton. Over $300,000,000 is in- 
vested in these canneries, as far as statistics show under the 
last census. Many small farmers arranged their agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits, with a view of having a market for 
their tomatoes and until the tariff of 1922 were able to make a 
fair profit on this product. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber tariff law of 1922, tariff on 
cauned tomatoes was reduced to 15 per cent ad valorem, al- 
though 40 per cent ad valorem was retained on tomato paste, 
and not content with the low import duty on canned tomatoes, 
which is a greater industry than tomato paste, the same tariff 
law placed a higher tariff on tin cans, which was more than an 
offset for the 15 per cent tariff on canned tomatoes, thus leav- 
ing no protection. 

Prior to the Fordney-McCumber tariff law of 1922, the import- 
ing of canned tomatoes into this country was not a serious hand- 
icap to the tomato industry, but since there has been an un- 
reasonable and unprecedented importation of canned tomatoes 
and tomato paste, as shown by the following table, taken from 
the report of the United States Tariff Commission ; 





Imports of— 


Tomato 
paste 


Canned 
tomatoes 


Ponnds 
1, 867, 555 
7, 139, 441 
10, 126, 583 
18, 484, 464 
15, 912, 247 
13, 857, 335 


33, 797, 311 
53, 816, 661 
86, 237, 642 
84, 749, 219 
93, 771, 966 


The figures for 1928 are not available. 


All these figures show 
that the imports of canned tomatoes and tomato paste, which is 
tomatoes cooked to paste and canned in condensed form, have 
been increasing rapidly and consistently under the tariff act of 


922, and gives promise of a continued increase under present 
conditions and under the proposed tariff on tomatoes. 

In fact, the proposed duty of 25 per cent on canned tonratoes 
is an increase of 10 per cent from the present law, but the pro- 
posed duty on tomato paste of 25 per cent is a 15 per cent 
reduction from the tariff law of 1922. 

A glance at these figures conclusively shows that the Demo- 
crats under the Underwood tariff law of 1913 gave more pro- 
tection and was of greater benefit to this industry than the tariff 
of 1922 and the proposed tariff of 1929. During the last five 
sears many of the canners have been unable to operate their 
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businesses, and those who have continued in business have done 
so at a loss or a very low profit. Those that are in operation 
are, to a great extent, overwhelmingly in debt to banks and those 
furnishing machinery and supplies, and have continued in busi- 
ness and been able to refinance themselves with a hope that 
ultimately the import duties would be changed and they would 
be able to exist. 

This industry reaches and affects every American home and 
is deserving and should receive protection to the extent that it 
may prosper and be able to carry on its industry. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the tomato paste imported into this 
country comes from Italy, and over 90 per cent of the canned 
tomatoes imported into this country come from Italy. The 
evidence submitted before the Tariff Commission at the hearing 
on tariff on tomatoes shows that Italian wages for farm labor 
were from $8.45 to $16.60 per month on a yearly basis. The 
wages paid in Italy in the tomato industry averaged from 3 to 
14% cents an hour for men and from 2.4 to 7.3 cents per hour 
for women; the general level of industrial wages in Italy being 8 
cents per hour. The cost of production in the tomato-canning 
industry depends largely upon the cost of labor, and it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the tomato canners of America to continue 
in business and prosper without a substantial tariff sufficient to 
equalize the difference in cost of production. In addition to 
this transportation rates favor the foreign producer as against 
the American producer. 

When the Tariff Commission was conducting an investigation 
inte the cost of production of eanned tomatoes and tomato paste 
in Italy, its investigators were not allowed by the Italian Govy- 
ernment to enter Italy for the purpose of securing first-hand 
information. The evidence obtained and submitted to the Tariff 
Commission showed that an average duty of 41 per cent would 
be needed in order to equalize the cost of canned tomatoes of 
Italy and the United States. This cost comparison, however, 
did not take into consideration the cost of the farmer for the 
production of the raw tomatoes. Statistics show that the farmer 
for the last five years has been getting on an average of $14.32 
a ton for his tomatoes for canning purposes, and has not been 
receiving the actual cost of production. 

In my congressional district there are more than a hundred 
canneries. All of them flourished before the tariff law of 1922, 
and practically every one of them have lost money, if not their 
property, in the last five years. Those who have retained their 
properties have done so at a loss and continue to operate with a 
hope that conditions will change. Figures show a downward 
tendency in the tomato acreage planted for commercial packing, 
notwithstanding the population has been steadily growing and 
the public’s interest in tomato foods has been increasing. The 
acreage grown for manufacturers in 1927 was the lowest in many 
years, 

Over 185,000 farmers are engaged in tomato growing. When 
we give protection to the canners of this industry the farmers 
reap the benefit and all are placed in a more healthy condition. 
Many have and are able to purchase small tracts for horticul- 
tural purposes and make a living, but they can not profitably 
grow tomatoes under the protection offered in the proposed tariff 
law. Machinery, tools, and equipment for the industry are pur- 
chased in a highly protected industry, including tin cans. 

Certainly you Republicans, who have always stood for a high 
protective tariff and for the protection of infant industries, 
should at least be for as high a tariff, if not more, as the Demo- 
crats were under the Underwood tariff law, which protection - 
enabled this industry to flourish. 

Practically all the benefit the tomato canner will receive by 
a reasonable import duty on canned tomatoes will be enjoyed 
by the farmers of this country. At least one-half of the States 
of this Union are interested in this industry. 

The proposed tariff law carries a provision of a high import 
duty on tin, from which cans are made of, 40 per cent ad 
valorem, and this, to a great extent, kills the effect and the 
benefit to be derived from the proposed 25 per cent ad valorem 
on canned tomatoes, added to which burden is a reduction in 
the proposed tariff law to the extent of 15 per cent on tomato 
paste. It is generally understood that after the Tariff Com- 
mission’s investigation in 1928 it made a recommendation to 
the President for a higher import duty on tomatoes. The farm 
bureaus, the canners, and those best informed contend it is 
impossible for the tomato canners to pay a fair price to the 
farmers, make a living profit, and compete with Italy on less 
than a 60 per cent import duty. 

Imports on canned tomatoes increased eightfold in the last 
six years and in the same period imports on tomato paste 
increased seven and one-half times. Imports increasing, pro- 
duction decreasing, and factories losing and going bankrupt is 
positive evidence of no protection under the 1922 tariff, with 
no relief in sight under the proposed tariff law. 
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These figures and this argument is based upon reports of the 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and the evidence before the Ways and Means Committee, 
including Chester H. Grey, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and others. 

I join in the petition and prayers of the farm associations, 
the canners and tomato growers of this country, the many 
bankers and merchants who are carrying these people, that you 
amend the proposed law and provide for at least a 50 per cent 
ad valorem import duty on canned tomatoes and tomato paste. 

I saw the other day an account in a newspaper here to the 
effect that the Senators from Maryland, Delaware, and New 
Jersey had called upon the President and asked for this very 
same relief, stating that it is absolutely impossible for their 
industry to keep open and continue in business unless substan- 
tial relief was given to them, and the evidence before the Tariff 
Commission and before the Committee on Ways and Means 


shows that last year 181 of the biggest factories in those three | 


States were closed down because they could not meet the condi- 
tions that Italy was putting up to them. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Was any reason assigned for 
the reduction in the rate on tomato paste? 

Mr. FULLER. Not that I know of. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Is not that a loophole that nulli- 
fies the benefit of the increased rate for the other products? 

Mr. FULLER. Absolutely. We have a number of people now 
getting into the tomato-paste industry. That is one of the 
great products our competitors are shipping in, and the amount 
of tomato paste that Italy brings in cuts down our market for 
tomatoes. The tomato producers in this country in the South- 
ern States, and in California and Utah and other States, are 
interested in this matter. It is not my interest to attempt to 
convert those people on this proposition, but I hope the House 
will give this matter full consideration. [Applause.] 

CATTLE 

One of the greatest benefits that could be given to agriculture 
would be the protection of the livestock industry by a tariff 
that would stabilize this industry and restore the confidence of 


the farmers to such an extent that they would know what to 
depend upon. 


Beef cattle is one of the greatest money crops 
in this country and the fertility of the soil and the general up- 


build of the farm can not be maintained without cattle. Give 
us a substantial tariff on cattle and we will start in now and 
build up our herds and at the end of three or four years find a 
stabilized market. In 1928 there were 23,000,000 head of beef 
cattle in the United States, a decrease in 28 years of 40 per 
cent, caused primarily by the inability of the farmer to receive 
the actual cost of production. This great per cent in the de- 
cline of cattle is remarkable in view of the fact that the human 
population of this country has increased in this same period 58 
per cent. In Central and South America, principally in Brazil 
and Argentina, there are 100,000,000 head of beef cattle which 
are kept off our market solely as a result of the quarantine 
embargo issued by the Secretary of Agriculture on the ist day 
of January, 1927, to save this country from the ravages of the 
foot-and-mouth disease. These cattle are now being sold in 
Europe, and if this embargo were lifted these cattle would be 
shipped to America and the same grade of beef sold from $6 
to $8 per hundred less than our price and glut our markets and 
throw our stock farms into bankruptcy. 

Statistics show it costs the American farmer $8.50 more per 
hundredweight to produce and deliver beef cattle on the Ameri- 
can market than it does the same class of steer from Argentina 
delivered on our markets. Under this proposed bill only $1.50 
per hundred is placed on cattle weighing 1,050 pounds and $2 
per hundred where the cattle weigh over 1,050 pounds. An 
import duty against the cattle industry of South America is 
not needed as long as the embargo is in force and effect, but 
as soon as it is lifted, which, no doubt, will occur in the not 
distant future, this import duty would be practically nothing 
in the way of protection. A tariff of $8 per hundred would not 
raise the price of cattle, but would stabilize the market and en- 
courage the farmer to remain in and further advance in the 
livestock business. Under present conditions, and with no as- 
surance of fair protection in the future, he is afraid to build up 
his herds. If these same facts were applicable to steel or some 
other large industry in this country, the Republican leadership 
of this House would unhesitatingly give ample protection. 

FARM MACHINERY 


The farmer is the most neglected, tax-burdened, and imposed 
upon citizen in this country. As a general rule he belongs to 
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no organization that maintains offices for the purpose of gain- 
ing statistics and fighting his battles. Practically everything 
he buys is manufactured in a highly protected industry, and 
he sells in an unprotected market. There is no use to give him 
a little protection on a few articles and take it all away from 
him by the exorbitant prices he is required to pay for farm 
equipment. 

Farm machinery and equipment are selling for as much, and 
more, to-day than during war times, while everything else is 
selling cheaper. At the beginning of the World War standard 
wagons were selling in the neighborhood of $65, and the same 
wagon to-day is selling for $150. Ordinary binders during the 
war sold for $125, and the same are now selling for $235. 
Plow points have doubled in value. Mowing machines a short 
time ago could be purchased for $40, and now are selling for 
$75. Such is true of all other farm implements, including 
harness. Yet, practically all of these articles are manufac- 
tured, sold, and prices fixed by a monopoly in this country 
which pays an enormous dividend upon its investment. These 
same things are shipped into South America and Europe and 
sold much cheaper than to the American farmer. In fact, there 
are no manufacturers in the world to compete with the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of farm implements. 

All of these farm implements are placed on the free list, 
which is nothing but a camouflage in order to fool the farmer. 
Everything, however, in the way of steel, copper, aluminum, 
iron, and other metals that go into these farm implements are 
protected by a high import duty, which is added onto the manu- 
factured product and charged to the farmer. 

Why not exempt from the import duty the steel and metal 
that go into farm implements, and at a later date investigate 
and ascertain as to whether or not these manufacturers are 
charging an unreasonable and exorbitant price for their 
products? 

Both political parties have declared that agriculture was in 
an embarrassed condition and not thriving in any way in com- 
parison with industry. Our distinguished President, Herbert 
Hoover, has called this session of Congress in order to give 
the farmers relief, and we have passed almost unanimously 
through this House his farm relief bill, which has for its pur- 
pose the appointment of a farm board to stabilize the industry 
through marketing and cooperative associations. This is to be 
done principally by the loaning of money out of a five hundred 
million dollar sinking fund, and in our opinion this will do 
much to bring about relief. It all depends, however, upon the 
personnel of the board and the real desire of our President 
and this board to bring about relief. After all, the opportunity 
to borrow money is not the basic principle for relief for the 
farmer. He has had too much opportunity to borrow money 
in the past, and what he needs now is an opportunity to sell 
his products at a profit and pay his debts. 

The President, in his message to Congress, said that he 
wanted limited changes in the tariff law in order to carry out 
the object and purpose of this farm relief session of Congress; 
but when we examine this tariff bill we find its friends and 
supporters are using this opportunity as a smoke screen to 
give the farmers very little and to raise the tariff on practi- 
cally every item that industry desires. Out of the thousand 
items in this bill not a hundred of them are for the protection 
of agriculture, yet it carries a higher tariff than any bill ever 
introduced or passed in an American Congress. 

If we are to help agriculture in the passage of this, as in 
future legislation, we should bear in mind to give the greatest 
relief where mostly needed, the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and always bear in mind that the farmers are the 
producers of this country, and when they fail to prosper all pro- 
fessions and businesses fail to prosper. Agriculture is in such 
a condition to-day that farms are not selling for 25 per cent of 
their value, as men will not invest money in a proposition 
which does not pay interest on the investment. The boys and 
girls, especially, see opportunities awaiting them in the cities 
where higher wages are paid by highly protected industries, 
and not having the pleasures and comforts of life in the rural 
communities, as their friends, they are going to the cities and 
towns and it is almost impossible to obtain labor upon a farm. 

Under the terms of this bill the tariff is increased on lumber, 
shingles, glass, cement, steel, paint, bricks, and so forth, and 
in fact, on all building materials, which will have a tendency 
to stifle building and improvements, and, on the other hand, 
all things that go into the farmers’ homes, such as drugs, 
furniture, earthenware, sugar, and so forth, carry a protec 
tion for the tariff barons. The items of so-called relief are 
very few in comparison with the general increases against the 
farmer. We find that a tariff is placed upon grass seeds, but 
as a matter of fact, this is of practically no value to the 
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American farmer for the reason that most all our seeds are 
grown in our own country and are adapted to our soil, and 
very few would experiment in buying foreign seeds. 

It has never been the policy of Democracy to be opposed to 
a protective tariff, and, in fact, in the early history of our 
Government when this party was in power for so many years it 
initiated and pursued the policy of a protective tariff; but when 
these protected industries became rich and opulent and came to 
Congress and made demands, the party then realized it was 
time the people of the country should be taken into considera- 
tion and given protection. To-day it stands for a reasonable 
and fair protection for industries, and certainly for agriculture. 
We so declared in our last platform, and I was one of those 
who signed the telegram pledging myself to vote for a tariff 
law that would not injure or disturb the laborer and the indus- 
tries of this country and that would place agriculture and 
industry upon an equal basis. I had hoped that this tariff 
bill would be such that I could support it; but, to the surprise 
of the members of my party in this House, we find it is the 
highest, most unreasonable, and places the most unjust burdens 
vpon the American people that has ever been attempted, and 
instead of helping agriculture depresses it. I am not opposed 
to a just protective tariff for our industries. I learned long ago 
the way to make money was to go where money was or get it to 
come to you. In such trying times as these, especially in view 
of the expressed desire of our President, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike should get together, give and take, and pass a 
tariff law such as will give the farmer relief and render unto 
agriculture the benefits aad privileges enjoyed by industry. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. SumMMErs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for six minutes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the pending 
tariff bill is written for 120,000,000 people—for the Kast, West, 
North, and Scuth—whose interests are widely divergent. 

It must serve agriculture, labor, mining, manufacturing, lum- 
bering. and scores of other groups throughout the country. 


During the past five months the Ways and Means Committee | 


has heard and has considered the testimony of about 1,200 wit- 
from every State in the Union, for and against the 
different provisions of the bill. The committee has labored by 
day and far into the nights striving to give us a balanced tariff 
bill. From the very nature of things the bill can not meet the 
approval of all nor of anybody in every respect. However, we 
commend the committee for many good things in the pending 
measure, No doubt many amendments will yet be made in 
behalf of agriculture. 

The dairy and poultry industries are among the most impor- 
tunt in this country. They should be greatly benefited by the 
provisions of this bill. And just here and now I want to go on 
record for the old American hen and cow. They have lifted 
many a mortgage and have saved unnumbered homes for strug- 
gling farmers and their families. 

The bill protects the sheep and wool and hog and cattle in- 
dustries and many other branches of agriculture. In the brief 
time at my disposal I want to refer specifically to some problems 
of my State. 


nesses, 


JUTE BAGS 

No branch of agriculture has suffered greater depression 
since the war than has wheat growing. The wheat farmers 
of the Pacific Northwest use more than 30,000,000 jute bags 
annually in marketing their crops. For these bags we now pay 
from 12 to 17 cents each, a total of about $4,500,000. Before 
the war we paid from 6 to 8 cents, or a total of about $2,000,000. 

Cotton growers are pleading for a duty of 3 cents a pound on 
jute bagging, three times the present rate. Cotton bags can 
never supplant jute bags. They cost too much. While we 
would like to help the cotton grower, their demands in this 
respect are unreasonable. The price of cotton bags is prohibi- 
tive for our wheat, onion, and potato growers. Farm products 
in general could not afford to use their bags. Our farmers 
would be heavily penalized if their demand of 3 cents a pound 
duty on jute were granted while they themselves would gain 
little or nothing. 

We plead for a reduction. Jute bagging on the free list 
would be a boon to agriculture throughout the country. 


POTATOES 


Mr. Chairman, only a few months ago the potato growers 
of my district were hauling large quantities of potatoes from 
cold storage and dumping them in waste places. These pota- 
toes were very superior in size, contour, texture, and flavor and 
probably graded U. S. No. 1. But after growing, digging, 
and warehousing them for a year in cold storage at great 
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expense, they were destroyed for lack of a profitable market 
and to make room for the new crop. 

Gentlemen, potatoes are grown commercially in 42 States of 
the Union. American farmers are abundantly able to supply 
the demand of our markets. With production so generous and 
so widely distributed, there is no danger of exorbitant prices. 

Why, then, should not the American market be wholly pro- 
tected and preserved for the farmers of this country? I want 
to see home-grown potatoes on the tables of every family in 
the United States. [Applause.] I can conceive of no logical 
reason why it should be otherwise. 

The Underwood bill—the last Democratic tariff law—put 
potatoes and most other farm products on the free list. The 
present Republican tariff Jaw gives a protection of 50 cents 
a hundredweight, but that has not proven suflicient. Canadian 
potatoes from time to time have broken our markets and have 
broken our farmers, and Canada will continue to do so unless 
you raise the duty. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge you and your committee to lay a duty 
of a dollar a hundred on potatoes and thus protect the most 
widely grown farm product in America. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
farmer friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. We have had large imports of 
potatoes in the last year, have we not? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; and that helped to ruin 
the price for our farmers, 


Yes; I yield gladly to my 


ONIONS 


In my opinion the onion growers need further protection. 
They are competing for American markets against onions grown 
by pauper iabor in Egypt and Spain. 

Two years ago the gardeners near my home city of Walla 
Walla, Wash.. destroyed in their field 175 carloads of luscious 
onions, as large and larger than your fist and of unsurpassed 
quality and flavor, because they could not pay the freight and 
handling charges and compete with Egyptian onions in Ameri- 
can markets. 

Onions are grown commercially from Washington and Cali- 
fornia to Massachusetts and from Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana 
to Texas. There is never a crop shortage. 

The Underwood bill levied a duty of 37 cents per hundred 
pounds on onions. The present Republican tariff law increased 
the duty to $1 per hundred pounds, and under the flexible pro- 
vision of the bill President Coolidge increased the duty to $1.50 
per hundred pounds. Your present bill increases the duty to 
$1.75 per hundredweight. Our growers want $3 per hundred 
protection. American farm labor should not have to compete 
with Egyptian labor. 

LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


I was greatly surprised a few days ago when the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAtNey] stood on this floor and 
ridiculed the great American shingle industry and an American 
product that has sheltered hundreds of millions of Americans 
during the past half century only to laud the merits of a foreign 
competitor. 

Just why a cedar tree grown on the north side of an imagi- 
nary line is better than one grown on the south side of that 
line the gentleman did not explain. The contention that low- 
paid oriental labor in British Columbia is more skilled and more 
eflicient than American labor is not convincing and a strange 
doctrine in this Chamber. 

Let us face the facts. There are 1,500 western lumber mills 
which come in most direct competition with Canadian lumber. 
These mills employ 200,000 workmen, furnish an annual pay 
roll of $200,000,000, and directly support a million American 
men, women, and children. They are all entitled to protection. 

We are writing a tariff bill for several years to come. While 
Canada is our chief competitor now, importations of Russian 
lumber are increasing by leaps and bounds. Russian timber 
was confiscated by the Soviet Government from its former 
owners, and Russian labor receives 40 cents a day. Where is 
the Member of Congress who could impose those conditions 
upon Americans and then look the American workingman in 
the face? 

Wage losses among lumber workers have totaled $100,000,000 
during the past four years. The commerce of our country has 
suffered a loss of $400,000,000, and a loss of profits of $40,000,000. 

Lumber imports are depriving 20,000 American workmen of 
profitable employment. Their families of 100,000 souls must 
look elsewhere for daily bread. It is not right that workers 
whose families live under an American standard and whose 
children we educate for American citizens should be compelled 
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to compete with oriental labor in Canada and 40-cent Soviet 
labor in Russia. 

Under present part-time operating conditions, the dead over- 
head adds materially to the cost of production. Full-time em- 
ployment of our labor and our mills under a protective tariff 
could produce lumber at a profit that would reach the consumers 
without additional cost. 

As a farmer I shingle my farm buildings once in a generation, 
but I feed the shingle weaver, the woodsman, and the mill 
owner 365 days a year for a lifetime. 

The per capita consumption of lumber in the United States is 
now about 300 feet per annunr. Even if the tariff were charged 
wholly to the consumer, which it is not, who could begrudge 50 
cents a year to give regular employment to 20,000 workmen? 
Who can be so shortsighted economically as to favor the employ- 
ment of cheap foreign labor at the expense of our own? 

Foreign industry does not build our highways nor schools nor 
curry our tax burdens. 
nor wear our clothing. 

We plant more than a million and a half acres of new forests 
annually. We should quadruple our plantings, but what encour- 
agement has an American to engage in a lifetime enterprise in 
competition with Russian free lumber, grown on confiscated 


Jands and milled by Soviet labor at starvation wages? [Applause.] 

The following reasons for placing a tariff on bananas, pre- 
sented by the National Horticultural Council, are entitled to 
very serious consideration by the committee: 


We import our surplus in the American fruit industry in the form | 


of duty-free bananas. The banana imports exceeded 3,000,000,000 pounds 
in 1927, and constituted 92% per cent of our total fruit imports by 
weight. They exceeded our exports of all fresh, dried, and canned 
fruits by over a billion pounds. 

The American fruit industry represents investments of about $5,000,- 
000,000. About 2,000,000 people are directly involved. The properties 
have been developed by years of persistent effort. It is unwise 
tional policy to destroy these valuable properties by ruinous importation. 

According to reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
2,708,000 bushels of peaches and 142,000 tons of grapes were unhar- 
vested in one State in 1927. Hundreds of thousands of fruit trees 
have been removed in recent years. Cost studies show low returns in 
general and losses in many cases. Orchard values are low; financing is 
difficult or impossible; and sales of fruit lands are practically at a 
standstill. 

The per capita consumption of American fruits as a whole has de- 
creased. The per capita consumption of bananas has increased about 
300 per cent since 1898. 
pounds per person, or 82 per cent in the same time. 
a serious national problem, 

In 1927 the banana imports were valued at 1.1 cents per pound. 


The situation is 


The 


cost delivered to our ports was probably not over 2 cents per pound. | 
bananas | 


Our fruit exports averaged 6 cents per pound. Thus, the 
were delivered to our port markets at about one-third the price our 
fruits could be placed there. We do not ask for an embargo tariff on 
bananas. We ask that this unfair competition be equalized. The duty 
of 1% cents per pound we are asking will not fully equalize the 
conditions. 


The banana imports represent a new economic problem that should be 
The imports now total over 64,000,000 


met by an appropriate tariff. 
bunches a year. They are increasing about 10 per cent a year. In- 
creasing investments in the Tropics and new producing areas indicate 
rapid expansion under present tariff conditions. The imports now equal 
about 30 per cent of our car-lot shipments of all domestic fresh and 
dried fruits. They exceed the car-lot shipments of apples, our leading 
fruit. 

Zananas compete directly with all American foods and fruits on the 
basis of food nutrients. They have been advertised from this stand- 
point in comparison with our products. When the body requirements 
for nutrients are partly filled by bananas they will not be filled by 
American crops. A tariff on bananas and similar products is justified 
en the basis of competing food nutrients. 

The banana is an ordinary carbohydrate food. It is not a superior 
food, and it is not a “ poor man’s food.” Food and caloric value can be 
purchased cheaper in many common American products and in some 
fruits. In addition, many domestic fruits have superior health value. 
Bananas show larger wastage (35 per cent) than any American fruit. 
A tariff on bananas would encourage greater consumption of American 
fruits and thereby benefit our people both in health and pocketbook. 


The trade balance with the banana-producing countries is now in their | 


favor by over $100,000,000 a year. The banana imports were valued 
at $34,269,450 in 1927. We export less than one-tenth as much fruit 
to these countries as we import of bananas from them. 

We produce some bananas in our territory, and there are possibilities 
for expansion, especially in Hawaii. It is better national policy to 
encourage this development through a tariff than to encourage develop- 
mevt in foreign countries by absence of a tariff. 
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Apple consumption has decreased about 34 | 
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We have tariffs on many products we do not produce in sufficient 
amounts for our needs, including sugar, lemons, dates, olives, etc. We 
have tariffs on some things we do not produce at all, such as spices, 
coconuts, coconut oil, silk and silk products, cork and cork bark, Brazil 
nuts, vanilla, cacao butter, chocolate, and many others. We have no 
tariff on some products we produce in great abundance, including petro- 
leum and petroleum products, coal, cement, bricks, gold, silver, etc. 
There is no consistency in the tariff law in these respects. A duty on 
bananas will establish no new policies. 

In 1922 the Ways and Means Committee included in the tariff bill a 
duty on bananas in all forms. This provision was passed by the House. 
Therefore a direct precedent for a tariff on bananas has been estab- 
lished. The Senate transferred fresh bananas to the free list and left 
dried bananas and banana flour to pay 35 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 749 of Schedule 7. The bill became law in this form. 

No representative of the banana industry appeared before the com- 
mittee or gave the members an opportunity for cross-examination. In 
contrast, the fruit grower and farmer representatives frankly presented 
their case and submitted freely to cross-examination. 

A tariff on bananas will greatly relieve conditions in the fruit indus- 
try, in our opinion. Without such a tariff, we seriously question 
whether substantial benefit can be given to the fruit industry through 
the tariff. 

Bananas are grown by low-grade labor and under cheap production 
conditions. Their entry duty free is lowering the standards of Ameri- 
can workmen as well as fruit growers and farmers. 

The tropical investments in bananas are paying no taxes to the 
United States. Our country is furnishing a market. Investments in 
one banana company have returned an average of 19.5 per cent annualiy 
for 20 years and the stock value has increased from $100 to over $1,000, 
allowing for stock dividends. American fruit growers have been oper- 
ating at small margins or losses. The banana industry should 
tribute to the Federal revenue by a duty on bananas. 


con- 


SOMB ORGANIZATIONS WHICH ARE REQUESTING A TARIFF ON BANANAS 


American Farm Bureau Federation; National Grange; Amer- 
ican Pomological Society ; National Horticultural Council, repre- 
senting New York State Horticultural Society; New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation; New York State Vegetable Growers 
Association ; South Shore Cooperative Association, Silver Creek, 
N. Y.; State Horticultural Association of Pennsylvania; Brie 
County Agricultural Extension Association, North Girard, Pa.; 
Erie County Horticultural Association, North Girard, Pa.; Key- 
stone Cooperative Grape Association, North East, Pa.; New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society; Peninsula Horticultural So- 
ciety (of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia); Virginia State 
Horticultural Society; Georgia Peach Growers Exchange; Ten- 
nessee State Horticultural Society; Kentucky State Horticul- 
tural Society; Ohio State Horticulaural Society; Indiana State 
Horticultural Society; Indiana Fruit Growers Association; 
Michigan State Horticultural Society; Michigan Fruit Growers 
(Ine.); Wisconsin State Horticultural Society; Illinois State 
Horticultural Society ; Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange; Peoria 
Market Gardeners and Fruit Growers Association, Peoria, IL. ; 
Anna Growers Association, Anna, Ill.; Missouri State Horticul- 
tural Society ; Nebraska State Horticultural Society; Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Truck Growers Association; Delta Potato Grow- 
ers Association, Delta, Colo.; Idaho State Horticultural Society ; 
Pacific Coast Horticultural Tariff Conference; California Pear 
Growers Association; Jackson County Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, Medford, Oreg.; Apple Growers Association, Hood River, 


| Oreg.; Hood River Traffic Association, Hood River, Oreg.: Wash- 
| ington State Horticultural Society; Yakima Fruit Growers As- 
| sociation ; Yakima Valley Traffic and Credit Association ; Wash- 


ington Berry Growers Association; Wenatchee-Okanogan Co- 


| operative Federation; Skookum Packers Association ; Peshastin 
| Fruit Growers Association; Cashmere Grange, No. 380, Cash- 


mere, Wash.; Beacon Hill Grange, No. 389, Wenatchee, Wash.; 
County Pomona Grange, Chelan, Wash.; individual 
grower members in various States. 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LaGuagp14]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, so much has been said 
about sugar that I do not want to take any more time except to 
register, in the name of the poor exploited consumers, our oppo- 
sition to the “ Kemper-Garner-Fort” sliding scale of tariff on 
As I said, so much has been said on the subject that 
were it not for the fact that when the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] speaks on the floor of the House 
he is believed by many people to speak for the administration. 
It is my understanding that the President has declared his op- 
position to any price-fixing policy, and this sliding-scale tariff 
on sugar is nothing else than price fixing on sugar. Gentlemen, 
you know if you say that the price at any time goes any lower 
a tariff will be put on sugar the refiners in my city will never 
lower the price. So you even take away from the poor con- 
sumers the hope that some day the cost of food may be cheaper. 
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If you are going to increase the cost of living and if you are 
going to increase everything else do not at least take away the 
hope from us that some time we may get cheaper sugar. So I 
think the distinguished gentleman from New Jersey ought to 
make it very clear to the House whether in urging the Garner 
sliding seale of tariff on sugar he is speaking for himself or for 
his constituents or whether he is speaking as the official and 
authorized spokesman of the White House. If he is, then indeed 
a change has come over the White House on the question of 
price fixing. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say this, that the question of a 
sliding scale on sugar is even unsatisfactory to the sugar 
people. Am I right in that? 

Mr. COLE. We are not trying to satisfy them, are we? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, the beet growers, then. How about 
them? 

Mr. COLE. The beet growers may be satisfied; I am not 
able to speak for them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If they are, then I renew my opposition 
with additional vigor, if it is satisfactory to the beet growers. 
I want to say that any such scheme of a sliding scale is decidedly 
unsatisfactory, and I believe, Mr. Chairman, after having heard 
all of the arguments on the sugar schedule, that if we get an 
opportunity to vote on it when the bill comes up for considera- 
tion, we can leave the rate where it is now and defeat the 
unjustifiable proposed increase in the bill. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Can the gentleman give us some 
information as to whether or not we will have an opportunity to 
vote on it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has asked the last man 
in the House he ought to ask. They are not taking my advice. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I think the gentleman has dem- 
onstrated his ability to ascertain facts in various quarters. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; in various quarters, but ability to 
ascertain facts disqualifies one from leadership in certain places. 
But be that as it may, Mr. Chairman, I here and now state that 
the proposed plan, the Garner plan, adopted by the gentkeman 
from New Jersey, is unsatisfactory to the consumers and we will 
fight that as much as we are fighting the proposed rate-in the 
bill now before the House for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SHREVE). The gentleman yields back 
one minute. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has used 25 
minutes more than the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. GARNER. I would suggest that more time be used on 
that side. 

Mr. ESTEP. I will state that this side has no speaker 
ready at this time. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman is not ready at the moment 
then I suggest the committee rise and the House adjourn. 

Mr. COLE. Read the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; read the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We are not ready to read the bill yet. 

Mr. GARNER. I thought the representative of the con- 
sumers would at least be ready to read the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am ready, but i have not enough votes 
as yet. 

Mr. ESTEP. We have enough speakers to engage the time 
but the gentlemen have not come in to take advantage of the 
time. 

Mr. GARNER. 
mittee do now rise. 

Mr. ESTEP. I would ask that that motion be held in abey- 
ance until I hear from the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
HAwLeEy, as to his wishes in the matter, and pending that I 
yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SNELL). The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGvuaArpDIA] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, while we are in a lull may 
I take this opportunity to say something good of this bill. I 
have criticized it so much, I am opposing so many of the sched- 
ules, that it is a relief for me to say that I find one really good 
thing in the bill. [Applause.] I refer to the amendment con- 
tained in section 584. This change will do a great deal to pre- 
vent the unlawful importation of opium and narcotics. The 
existing law provides a penalty of $25 for every ounce of smok- 
ing opium or opium prepared which is unlawfully brought into 
the country. The law provides that the master of such vessel 


Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
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or the person in charge of such vessel shall be liable to this 
penalty. Section 594 of the present tariff act contains a joker 
which provides that no vessel used as a “common carrier in 
the transaction of business as such common carrier shall be so 
held or subject to seizure or forfeiture under the customs laws 
unless it shall appear that the owner or master was at the time 
of the alleged illegal act a consenting party or privy thereto.” 
This proviso destroys the very purpose of imposing a penalty for 
the unlawful carrying of opium and narcotics into the country. 
Gentlemen will readily see that it is an impossible task for 
the Government to prove as part of its case that the owner 
responsible was a consenting party at the time. 

Naturally owners of vessels and masters will not subject 
themselves openly and expose themselves to the penalty pro- 
vided in the law. ‘Things are not done that way. Besides the 
proviso contains the additional requirement “ at the time” and 
this “time” refers when the opium is taken on board the ship 
in China, India, or any other foreign country. Everyone who 
has any knowledge of opium smuggling knows that large 
amounts of opium can not be obtained and brought into the 
country without the connivance if not the knowledge of re- 
sponsible people connected with the ship and the owners. The 
amendment to section 584 in this bill now specifically provides 
that “such penalty shall, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 594 of this act, constitute a lien upon such vessel which 
may be enforced by a libel in rem.” This change in law will 
destroy the vicious joker in section 594 of the present tariff law. 
I have conferred with many officials in charge who have years 
of experience in the enforcement of the narcotic laws, and they 
all say that this change in law will materially reduce the im- 
portation of opium into the United States. 

Lest any Member should get the idea that opium is brought 
into the country in quantities of a few ounces in the pockets of 
some obscure member of the ship’s crew, I will read into the 
Recorp now the ships of just one line, the Dollar Line, which 
were penalized for unlawfully bringing opium in violation of 
law. I want to call particular attention to the amount of 
penalty imposed under the law and to the amount actually paid, 
which is known as the “mitigated penalty.” Fines as high as 
nearly $400,000 have been imposed on one ship and the Govern- 
ment compelled to settle for $7,5 I also have here a fine of 
$45,000 which was settled for $500. I will first read the list: 


Penalties imposed upon masters of Dollar Line vessels as a result of the 
seizure of unmanifested narcotics since January 21, 1925 

















Date of ‘ Mitigated 
seizure Port Penalty penalty 
iieoicid Apr. 22,1925 | Boston, Mass-_.__.....| $1,842.38} $200.00 
nese Jan. 26,1925 | Los Angeles, Calif.....| 1,750. 00 (‘) 
Mar. 10, 1925 | San Francisco, Calif...) 41, 562. 50 500. 00 
paWetneenncnncanl Apr. 29, 1926 | Honolulu, Hawaii-___- 72. 60 25. 00 
lla el a atteaalade May 19, 1925 | San Francisco, Calif...| 1, 338. 05 300. 00 
a Oct. 20,1924 | Los Angeles, Calif...__| 100. 00 25. 00 
pine ines Nov. 19, 1924 | Seattle, Wash_._...___| 100. 00) (‘) 
hialnnnknne wen amel Dec. 17, 1928 |.....do 930. 00) 100. 00 
Rested July 18,1924 | New York, N. Y 25.00; = (1) 

On atnamenientaiias Oct. DP hcinass do 1399, 750. 00) (?) 
President Hayes -- Aug. 15, 1924 |_._.. “ee | 4, 000. 00) 400. 00 
President Jackson July 4,1925 | Seattle, Wasi 120. 00) 25. 00 

D Yov. 1, 1925 |..... do 64. 00 (1) 
a 500. 00: 500. 00 
Dad do | 7,875.00, 500.00 
Honolulu, Hawaii_._.. | 33, 346. 33) 1, 000. 00 
San Francisco, Calif._.| 450. 00 50. 00 
Seattle, Wash......... | 150. 00 50. 00 
Honolulu, Hawaii-_.-.- | 54. 00 (1) 
San Francisco, Calif...| 32,825.00, 1,000. 00 
Honolulu, Hawaii-___-- | 812.50 (1) 
San Francisco, Calif__.| 85. 00 () 
Seattle, Wash......... 157. 50 o 00 
; 150. 00 
| ae 200. 150. 00 
ol ; 25. 00 
i wal ; 50. 00 
Honolulu, Hawaii... --) 16, 661. 00 600. 00 
Seattle, Wash........- | 45, 000. 00 500. 00 
Cee: I oe ak ne 325. 00 
Honolulu, Hawaii_....) 45. 00 () 
Apr. 1, 1925 |....-. AL: 50. 00 25. 00 
] 26 | San Francisco, Calif...| 175. 00 25. 00 
anata claiateiicd otis July 14, 1927 |..... SD itisctiaiomithcaocaaian 146, 961. 20, ) 
President Wilson..._...} Nov. 3, 1926 |..... gat eee | 341. 00 100, 00 
1 Remitted. 2 Pending. 


I want to say that the reasons for these compromises for a 
few dollars is no fault of the officials in charge with the enforce- 
ment of the law. It is entirely the fault of the law. As I have 
pointed out, the old law exempts a ship from the penalty by 
reason of the fact that it is a common carrier, therefore the 
Government can only hold the master liable. Unfortunately 
this is not a criminal offense. It is only a penalty. The master 
says he has no money and the Government has no alternative 
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but to settle for a few dollars or to commence a civil action; 
obtain a judgment with no hope of ever recovering on the 
judgment. I want to read a letter directly on this point received 
from the Acting Commissioner of Customs: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau or Customs, 
Washington, May 10, 1929. 
Hon, Froretto H, LAGuarpta, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. LaGuanpta: I have your letter of May 6, addressed to 
the Bureau of Customs, requesting data in connection with the seizure 
of narcotic drugs on the vessels of the Dollar Steamship Lines, 

I am inclosing a list containing the information you request. I 
might state, however, that these seizures were made not in accordance 
with the act of February 9, 1909, but under the provisions of the tariff 
act of 1922. 

Section 584 of the tariff act provides that in the case of smoking 
opium, which is unmanifested, a penalty of $25 an ounce shall be 
assessed against the master of the vessel and that the penalty shall 
constitute a lien upon the vessel, etc. 

This provision, which in ‘substance 1s in accordance with the terms 
of the act of 1909, to which you refer, has been construed as not hold- 
ing a common carrier liable for such penalty because of the proviso in 
section 594 of the tariff act, which specifically exempts this class of 
vessel when privity can not be shown on the part of the master or the 
owner. I consider this matter should be called to your attention, 
because you undoubtedly will notice that the fines assessed are much 
smaller than the actual liability. To prove privity on the part of the 
master or the owner of a common carrier is most unusual, because they 
are not involved in the illegal transaction, and the only recourse left 
the department is to assess a penalty which may be collected with some 
degree of certainty and will result in greater effort on the part of the 
master and responsible officers to keep their vessels free from violations 
of this nature. 

If the suit for the penalty were brought against the master, it would 
result in almost every case in the department’s failure to collect any 
penalty, because masters have not sufficient property to meet a judg- 
ment that might be obtained and are in effect judgment proof. 

When the act of 1922 was under consideration the department, in 
an endeavor to strengthen the collection of penalties, recommended to 
the Congress the addition of certain provisions which, it was thought, 
would effect this result. The last paragraph of section 584 of the tariff 
act, of 1922 was enacted, but it has been held that this provision of 
Jaw has not accomplished the department’s purpose because of the 
proviso of section 594 of the said act referred to above. Further 
attempt will be made to obtain legislation on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK Dow, 
Acting Commissioner of Customs. 


The experience of the customs officials, as the letter from 
Acting Commissioner Dow shows, is the proof absolute of the 
necessity of the amendment of the law, and I want to congratu- 
late the committee for its wisdom in bringing in this much- 
needed amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does it not seem to the gentleman that a fine 
against the captain would make him more careful, because, after 
all, he is the lord of the ship and can make just as careful 
search as he desires. If he is to be personally liable in case any- 
thing is unlawfully on board, it seems to me that would be more 
effective than fining the owner. Why should the shipowners, 
who are entirely innocent, be punished when the captain, who 
is really at fault, because he has full and complete control, goes 
free? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is only a civil penalty and the Gov- 
ernment can only collect the fine from the captain by starting 
a civil action against the captain personally. 

In the case of the enforcement of the narcotic law I want to 
say that there is no division of opinion on it. Narcotics are a 
curse to mankind. The Government has the full support of an 
undivided public opinion in the enforcement of this law. Any 
ship that will employ Chinese coolie labor at a few paltry dol- 
lars per month, getting those men to work for starvation wages, 
compelling these men to resort to the traffic of opium to eke 
out an existence is just as guilty a participant in the importa- 
tion of opium as if they signed a written contract permitting 
these men to do it. You will see, gentlemen, that once the Gov- 
ernment can reach out and libel a ship and hold the owners re- 
sponsible, the employment of the crew will be entirely different. 

The owners and masters will make sure that there is no 
opium on board if they are subject to a penalty which must be 
paid of $25 an ounce. What do they care now? They are 
exempt from any penalty, the master shrugs his shoulders and 
says “I haven’t got any money,” and that is the end of it. In 
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order to save operating expenses, not only are Chinese employed 
as members of the crew to the extent permitted by the law, but 
as I have stated on the floor of the House so many times, addi- 
tional men are carried on these ships as winchmen for a nominal 
pay of 24 cents a month and board to be transferred to other 
ships in this country belonging to the same line. As a vacancy 
occurs and they can get rid of American seamen, one of these 
men at 24 cents a month is transferred to fill the vacaney of 
the other ship. As one of these Chinamen desert and enter the 
country unlawfully they have the reserve ready on board ship 
to take his place, and yet some men who own these ships have 
the audacity, the temerity to talk about law enforcement. Some 
of these gentlemen have the cheek to sign manifestos to the 
American people on obedience to the law. While they are urg- 
ing people to obey the prohibition law, their ships by reason of 
poor unfortunate Chinese coolies employed at low wages are 
bringing in thousands of ounces of opium subject to a penalty of 
$399,750 in one ship alone. What a farce, what a mockery! I 
know that the committee will protect this very wholesome 
amendment to the law and I am certain that the American 
people are back of it in every one of its details. I do hope that 
the steamship companies and some of their “ holier than thou” 
owners, who are so quick to give advice to the American people 
on law obedience, will not have sufficient power to defeat this 
necessary change in the tariff law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Snetz, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 2667, 
had come to no resolution thereon, 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow 
at 1 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman be willing to state to the House whether 
or not he hopes to-morrow to enlighten the membership as 
to the probabilities of a vote on this bill or whether there will 
be a special rule, and if so, when the special rule will be in- 
troduced and when will it be considered by the House, in order 
that the Recorp may show the membership when they are 
expected to be here for these votes. 

Mr. TILSON. It is the- purpose of the Republicans to hold 
a conference in this room to-morrow at 10 o’clock, and I 
have asked for the additional hour in order that we may have 
three hours to finish our work. After the completion of the 
work of the conference we hope to be able to tell the gentle- 
man more in regard to the further consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not want to interfere with the harmony 
existing on the Republican side, and therefore I certainly shall 
not object. 

The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 
There was no objection. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES M’'CAIN 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech delivered 
by Hon. Charles McCain before the Arkansas Bankers’ 
Association. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me by 
the House I am printing herewith the address of Hon. Charles 
McCain, president of the National Park Bank of New York 
City, delivered at the annual convention of the Arkansas Bank- 
ers’ Association in Little Rock, Ark., May 4, 1929. 

The address is as follows: 

CHANGING BUSINESS 

Twenty-three years ago I mtade my first speech before the Arkansas 
Bankers’ Association. Twenty-three years is a long time, but it is re- 
markable how quickly it can pass when measured by man’s experience. 
This period has covered, I think, the most fascinating time in American 
business. 

In this time the automobile has been developed to its present state, 
which has profoundly changed our economic, business, and social life. 
This, more than anything else, has speeded up our methods of living 
and thought. It not only has given employment to thousands of Amer- 
ican workmen, but has broadened the vision of our people and created 
a demand for and made possible a better scale of living. Automobiles 
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naturally demanded good roads, so that to-day our entire country is 
connected with a network of good roads bringing the people of one 
section into close contact with others. 

It was but natural that the speed of the automobile should have a 
direct effect on the operation of our railroad systems, as in order to 
compete on long heuls it was necessary for the railroads to provide the 
quickest transportation possible both for freight and passengers. The 
result has been to give us the finest railroad service we have ever 
enjoyed. With the development of quick transportation on land, the next 
step was the development of even a quicker transportation in the air. 

As you know, the development of the airplane, both for commercial 
use and pleasure, has made tremendous strides within the last five 
years. Only last week I sat at luncheon with a partner of a large 
investment house in New York who is intensely interested in aviation. 
He has given the entire matter great study and invested large sums of 
money both for himself and his clients in aeronautic enterprises. He 
said, “Can you visualize the time when a million airplanes will be in 
the air over New York City?” I must confess that I could not. He 
said, “That is not a dream, but an accomplished fact, and one that 
is not in the very distant future.” 

Quicker physical transportation created the demand, in order to meet 
the new requirements of business and the new mental attitude, for 
more rapid communication so that our telephone and cable companies 
vied with each other in developing better and quicker service until 
finally the perfecting of the invention of the radio changed the entire 
history of written and spoken communication and the combination of 
wire and wireless sending of messages has placed the remotest villages 
and the most isolated farms in immediate touch with the news centers 
of the world. 

I recently heard Mr. Louis Wiley, of the New York Times, tell a 
remarkable story relating to the elimination of space in communication. 
The New York Times has an arrangement with Conmnander Byrd to 
keep in touch with him at the South Pole. As the static was some- 
times bad in New York City, the reporter having this particular assign- 
ment had a receiving station fixed up at his home on Staten Island. 
One day the Times office tried several times to reach this particular 
reporter, but each time was informed the line was busy. One of the 
radio operators having learned of these difficulties said that he would 
get him, so he called up Commander Byrd at the South Pole and told 
him to have the reporter on Staten Island call the Times office, and 
in a few minutes he called up to find what was wanted. Is it strange 
when the mind of man hag accomplished this that still stranger and 
broader visions as to what can be done are being dreamed and realized 
each day? 

Within these 23 years the moving picture has been developed and 
become part of the educational and amusement life of the people of 
the entire world. Five years ago I have no doubt that the heads of 
the great motion-picture companies would have said that this industry 
had been brought to the highest degree of fulfillment, and yet with the 
combination of the voice with the picture the largest company in the 
business has just announced that it will not make another silent 
“ movie.” 

Television has already been brought to the place where its final 
adaptation to a combination with the radio is but a matter of months, 
so that in the future you will sit in your homes and not only hear 
the President's inauguration, a football game, or a prize fight, but at 
the same time actually see the entire event. 

The automobile, the radio, the airplane, and the quickening of our 
entire economic life to meet the demand for speed not only of locomo- 
tion and transmission but of thought and mind have been carried to a 
point where, as Mr. Kingsley, president of the New York Life Insurance 
Co., recently said in an address in New York, “ We do not live so much 
longer than our predecessors in the sum of years, but we surpass them 
in achievement. Measured by that standard, our average man probably 
lives twice as long as bis ancestors did even a generation ago and 
five times as long as his progenitors of two centuries earlier. That is, 
the survivors of what may be called the ‘class of 1928’ will, both 
collectively and individually, at the age of 57, have done from 200 per 
cent to 500 per cent of the work, had from 200 per cent to 500 per cent 
of the experiences, and from 200 per cent to 500 per cent of the joys 
that made up the lives of their not distant progenitors at a like age. 
We must develop our brain power if, in terms of achievement, we are in 
70 caiendar years (the allotted life of man) to live 1,000 years. Can 
man achieve so greatly that by comparison with the work of earlier 
men they shall live 1,000 years? Almost certainly they can.” 

This has necessarily changed our entire system of manufacturing and 
merchandising. Henry Ford was responsible for a new economic 
doctrine which has made the American the richest man in the world. 
His theory that cost of production could be lowered by higher wages 
was regarded as fallacious until he exemplified it in his own plant. 
To-day our workmen are receiving the highest wages and producing 
goods at the lowest cost of any people in the entire world. Machinery 
has replaced man power but the volume produced is so much greater 
that the displaced workman has found employment in the distribution 
ef this increased volume and in new industries supported by the in- 
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creased buying power and increasing demands by reason of the higher 
scale of living on the part of himself and his fellows. 

No manufacturing concern to-day is succeeding which has not pre- 
pared itself to produce its goods at the lowest possible cost with the 
fewest possible men and at wages higher than at any time in its 
history. 

One effect of American prosperity has been the ability of the people 
to indulge themselves in style. Twenty-three years ago a man bought 
for quality and durability at a price which he thought fair. Our 
mothers had a black silk dress to wear on Sunday and a new hat 
each spring and fall. Our fathers had a dark worsted suit in the 
winter and a light one in the summer, with a black tie and a pair of 
Congress shoes, all of which were of the same style year in and year 
out. To-day our wives have a new dress for every occasion and a hat 
and shoes to match, while we men wear a different suit two or three 
times a week with shoes and hat to match. No man would think to-day 
of buying a suit of clothes exactly like the one he had last season or of 
wearing a tie beyond the time its style appealed to him. We no longer 
buy a piece of material because it will last but because it appeals to us 
and we do not argue about the price if the fit and color suit. 

It has been difficult for the manufacturer. to keep up with this ever- 
changing style because it applies, not only to clothes but to automobiles, 
radios, lawn mowers, breakfast foods, office supplies, and, as a matter 
of fact, to about everything we use. He must manufacture several 
months ahead, and if he fails to catch the fancy of the buying public 
when his goods are offered to them, he shows a loss rather than a profit. 
His inventory is immediately obsolete. 

This has naturally led to a great change in merchandising methods, 
because with the money to gratify the taste and easy transportation to 
market, the shopper is no longer confined to the country store or to the 
emporium on Main Street, but buys where he finds the thing he wants. 
To hold some of his trade the local merchant has had to change his 
methods and keep up to date or go out of business. There is no ques- 
tion but many of these have realized the changed conditions under 
which they are operating and, as a result, stores in many of our smaller 
communities to-day would do credit to New York. 

This changing condition has given the chain store its great oppor- 
tunity, as it has put the same class of goods under the same progressive 
management in all of its stores and used its power of buying in quan- 
tity and selling for cash to retail the goods in a way which makes it 
difficult for the individual merchant to compete at a profit. Ever 
resourceful, however, many of these individual merchants, by reason of 
sheer ability applied to their own business and catering to the indi- 
vidual likes of their community, have been able to successfully hold 
their own. 

No class of business has been more affected by these changed condi- 
tions than the wholesale and jobbing, since to-day we find the wholesale 
distributor hard put to it to make the profit to which he is entitled for 
the risks he takes, although there has been a tremendous awakening on 
his part for the necessity of revamping his business, whether it is in 
drugs, hardware, groceries, or dry goods, to meet the new conditions 
brought about by quicker transportation, different merchandising, and 
change of style. 

These conditions in all lines of industrial activity, together with 
other complicated problems of management and distribution and with 
the constant demand for greater volume with higher efficiency, have 
naturally led to consolidation into larger units. 

The consolidation and the expansion of business have been made 
possible during this period by the ability to finance through the sale of 
securities to the public which did not exist 23 years ago. At that time 
it was possible to sell a high-grade bond of a railroad or a first mortgage 
on real estate to the public, but even first-mortgage bonds on large indus- 
trial plants, such as the Steel Corporation, were sold with difficulty, and 
such a thing as a department store, a perfumery establishment, or a 
bakery shop selling a debenture or a preferred stock was unknown. The 
public simply would not buy. They had plenty of opportunity to invest 
their funds in more attractive securities. Since the war, however, a 
tremendous demand for new security issues has arisen in order to employ 
the surplus funds of our people, and an equal eagerness on the part of 
the security houses to supply this demand naturally followed. As a 
result the public buys and the investment house sells to-day stocks, 
bonds, and debentures of every kind of business from perfumery to 
locomotives and from automobiles to hair nets. It looks as if the public 
will buy any security offered, and as a result capital has been made 
available to a degree never before known in this country. 

With these changes have come about equally great changes in the 
banking business, because we are affected as our customers face new 
conditions. We formerly supplied the capital for current business, 
There was no Federal reserve system and the banks in the reserve cities, 
and particularly New York, acted as the reservoir for the surplus funds 
of the country and met the current demands for business and agricul- 
ture as they arose. Since the establishment of the Federal reserve 
system the reserves of the banks of the country are now widely dis- 
tributed and the burden of financing current business and crop move- 
ments is spread over the 12 Federal reserve districts, 
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Furthermore, since the severe lesson of 1920, together with the 
ability to sell securities to the public, many concerns, large and small, 
have felt it wise to finance all expansion by public issues, either deben- 
tures or preferred stock, and to operate with large cash reserve, keeping 
bank lines open for unforeseen emergencies. This has had the effect, 
first, to lessen the contact of the bank with its commercial customers, 
and, second, to put the customer in competition with the bank, because 
with an accumulation of surplus funds it is but natural to seek their 
profitable employment, so that to-day the treasurers of many companies 
pride themselves on the investment and return on surplus funds as 
much as the sales manager does on his sales and profits from merchan- 
dise, 

This has brought about much of the concern in the present financial 
situation. For years the New York call loan market has served to 
employ surplus funds of the New York banks, and, through them, surplus 
funds of the larger banks throughout the United States. There has 
never been discrimination against commercial and industrial loans to 
take care of stock exchange loans, but this has been used entirely as a 
vehicle for the employment of surplus funds except in unusual emer- 
gencies from time to time where the prosperity of the country was at 
stake, 

Surplus funds of the New York banks from day to day, together with 
the surplus funds of outside banks loaned through them, were ordi- 
narily sufficient for the operation of the exchange. Commercial and in- 
dustrial loans were always given preference, and so at times call 
mouey became temporarily high until business loans declined. Trading, 
therefore, slowed up—the demand for call loans fell off, so that the sit- 
uation usually righted itself without great disturbance to the ordinary 
machinery of the exchange or the business of the country, except in two 
or three periods, such as in 1907 and again in 1914. One of these was 
before the establishment of the Federal reserve system and the second 
when we entered the World War, 

Within the last year, however, an entirely new condition has arisen. 
Due to the accumulation of gold in the United States as a result of the 
war to an amount hitherto almost beyond the possibility to conceive, 
and the consequent trend of gold away from all other countries of the 
world to the extent that the amount held by them was less than at any 
time in our modern financial history, the United States entered into 
the greatest period of prosperity which it has ever enjoyed. With this 
gold basis, credit expanded and became easy. It was a very different 
prosperity from that of 1918 and 1919, because our various industrial 
enterprises and mercantile establishments had small inventories, and 


where they expanded did so only after proper long-time financing. 
Commodity prices did not rise in proportion, so that business during 
this period of prosperity has been as sound, and is now as sound, as 
at any time in our history. 

The central banks of Europe were looking for the time when they 
could return to a gold basis and, unquestionably, our Federal Reserve 
Board was in sympathy with this, as American trade and American 


business would be assisted by Europe’s reestablishment on a sound, 
financial basis. Apparently the Federal reserve banks cooperated with 
this end in view te an extent where the disccunt rate at the Federal 
reserve banks was kept lower than our domestic business warranted, as 
a result of which, within a period of 12 months, some $750,000,000 of 
gold were withdrawn from the United States. The contraction which 
this brought about was not at first apparent, nor was it sufficient to 
stem the tide of prices on the New York exchange, which had secured 
a tremendous impetus on account of the prosperity of the country, 
cheap money and an increasing desire on the part of the people to 
speculate. The number of companies whose stocks were traded in on 
the exchange was greatly increased. The Ford Co. was going through 
the process of redesigning their car and under progressive and intelli- 
gent management the General Motors Corporation took advantage of 
this unusual opportunity in the low-priced car field, in connection with 
the pushing of their other models, as a result of which they had the 
greatest business of any industrial concern in our entire history. 
Their stock constantly advanced and served as a market leader in the 
spectacular rise of a number of other industrial issues. 

We had, therefore, a constantly rising market with constantly in- 
creasing customers and constantly increasing number of shares of 
various companies to be traded in, until recently we reached the 
tremendous total of a 10,000,000-share day on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

In the meantime, and beginning about one year ago, the contraction 
of credit by reason of the withdrawal of gold began to be felt, but this 
did not serve to lessen speculation or the demand for brokers’ loans. 
Warnings were given out by the Federal Reserve Board, rediscount 
rates were increased, and when these were not heeded the Federal 
reserve banks then began, some five months ago, a consistent selling 
of Government securities held by them, and discontinued the purchas- 
ing in quantity of acceptances until they had withdrawn over $1,000,- 
000,000 of credit in this way. Credit became more difficult for brokers 
to obtain, so they met this with an offer of higher rates, since their 
customers were buying in an advancing market, where they felt their 
profit would be far larger than any rate which they might have to 
pay. These rates would not have attracted the clearing-house banks, 
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had conditions been the same as in previous years, but our larger 
concerns and wealthy individuals became attracted by these unprece- 
dented rates on high-grade collateral and having surplus funds to in- 
vest, not employed in their business, loaned these funds to the brokers, 
This in turn gave the market an impetus, and so it has continued, 
until we find brokers’ loans standing to-day at approximately $6,000,- 
000,000, with only two and one-half billions provided by the banks of 
the country and three and one-half billions provided by others. It 
is an unusual situation when a banker finds himself lending a cus- 
tomer at 5% per cent and some two weeks later, if that customer 
receives an amount of money which enables him to pay off his note and 
leave a surplus, the banker is requested to lend that fur bim at 
20 per cent. 

I do not think the danger lies in the amount of the call loans. Per- 
sonally, I doubt if brokers’ loans are high in comparison with the 
business done 10 years ago, but it lies in the manner in which this 
money can be withdrawn without ereating great harm, for just as 
surely as a demand comes in any business to use its funds, where they 
are lending on call, they will be withdrawn by that concern, or if a 
lack of confidence should develop in the security of such loans, private 
individuals and corporations would withdraw and put their money in 
the banks or in some other form of short-time investments. In ordi- 
nary times the banks could regulate this. To-day “for others” con- 
trel the situation and no one can control them. The funds for the 
call-loan market should unquestionably be supplied by banks rather 
than individuals and corporations, and so in this change of our busi- 
ness we have seen an entirely new condition arise with which we are 
still struggling. 

The question is frequently asked as to how call loans can be re- 
duced. Frankly, I see no way for them to be reduced materially except 
by a reduction in the prices of stocks, which will have to come about 
either by a drastic decline or by a slow decline, which is the method 
that the Federal reserve banks, as well as the member banks, hope to 
see bring about the cure to this situation, or by a stabilization of prices 
for a suflicient period to enable the public to pay in full for securities 
on which they are now borrowing. 

The banking business, and especially that part of it represented by 
institutions with small resources in the agricultural seetions, received 
a terrible blow in 1920 and from this many have never recovered. 
This did much, I think, to create a demand for larger institutions be- 
cause these institutions suffered less during that period. The trend in 
our industrial life for larger and larger units created a demand in the 
minds of bank officials and bank stockholders for larger institutions 
until to-day we have mergers of banks in almost every city of the 
United States. There were 689 mergers and consolidations among the 
banks of our country last year; $100,000,000 was formerly our stand- 
ard. To-day it is $1,000,000,000. 

We shall see, I think, a, further grouping and merging of banking 
interests in various cities of the country. It seems to be demanded by 
the times, although I sometimes wonder if it is for the best interest of 
the customer as well as the stockholder. Time alone will tell. It is 
interesting that my own bank is the largest in the United States, which 
has attained its present size without merging or consolidating with 
any other institution. 

I have tried to paint tor you somewhat a picture of the changing 
times in which we live and do business. Through it all goes a motif 
of speed, more speed, action, efficiency, drive, with every device that 
the ingenuity of man can conceive for aiding in filling the hours and 
days with more work and more pleasure because the demand for the 
latter has grown along with the demand for the former. Our business 
is never at rest. The changes are so fascinating and the problems each 
day presents are so intensely interesting that I would rather play my 
part in the drama of business to-day than at any other time, and so I 
am sure would you! 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, under the general leave to extend remarks in con- 
nection with the consideration of the pending tariff bill, I desire 
to submit for the consideration of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the other Members of the House, 
the following views with reference to the necessity of adopting 
such a course as will give adequate protection to American 
manufacturers aud importers of burlaps, bags and bagging, 
sugar-bag cloth, and cotton patching. 

These views have the support and 
Bagging Co., Henderson, N. C.; Charlotte Bagging Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Mente & Co. (Inc.), New Orleans, La.; Riverside 
Miils, Augusta, Ga.; Julius Friedlander & Co., Atlantic Jute 
Mills, Norfolk, Va. Before doing so, however, I know you 
will indulge me while I make a passing comment upon 
the remarks of Congressman DENISON as they appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 21 in regard to inland water- 
ways, and the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the O'Fallon case. Mr. Denison has been for years an 
outstanding advocate of flood control and the development 


approval of Carolina 
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of our waterways so as to make the latter what nature 
intended they should be—the basis of our domestic transporta- 
tion system. I have never yet questioned the accuracy of his 
statement and that of others apparently equally well informed 
as to the economics involved in water and in land rates, and 
as a consequence I have industriously and as zealously as I 
possibly could aided and assisted him and them in making for 
the enlargement of the Mississippi River Barge Line. But one 
thing is absolutely certain to my mind, and its fulfillment is 
inescapable as a logical conclusion if it be determined once and 
for all with mathematical certainty that barge or steamboat 
service upon our rivers makes for an economy not only in the 
section contributary to the rivers but to the Nation as a whole, 
anu that is that if the transportation act is to be revised from 
top to bottom and fundamental changes made legislatively to 
meet the new order of things as made necessary by the Supreme 
Court decision and the very economy so persistently urged by 
Mr. Denison and others, the new act will have to provide for 
the operation of water carriers by the railroads themselves, 
with permission given to the latter to choose and determine 
the character of freight that shall move by water and that which 
shall move by land and that which shall move by both water 
and land, 

To say that the railroads will not be willing to operate in 
accordance with economic law and effect vast savings if the 
statement of the proponents of waterways be correct, is to 
charge the railroads with a degree of incompetency and in- 
eapacity tantamount to an asininity not paralleled even in the 
darkest age of commerce. The new act, if there be one on 
transportation, should have such provisions in it as would en- 
courage the railroads to enlarge and expand their systems so as 
to secure all of the benefits that may lie in water-carrier serv- 
ice. If the contentions of the river barge and boat service 
advocates and champions be correct it is only a matter of time 
when railroads will run at right angle to rivers, connecting up 
at various points with water carriers which will be a part of 
the railroad-transportation system. Man may resist man-made 


laws and overthrow them, and he may even temporarily ob- 
struct the operation of the great laws of nature, but his efforts 
vanish into thin air when he endeavors to permanently offset 
the movement of a law which is registering its will night and 
day in order to secure the acme of its fulfillment. 


If water 
service for commercial purposes is economically cheaper than 
railroad or other land service, when all of the facts, circum- 
stances, and conditions are considered and form a part of the 
picture, then the triumph of water service is inevitable and 
inescapable. 

And now to return to our mutton: I submit my views and 
those of my constituents in the form of a petition, and trust 
that. as a result of the sheer force of the reason which they 
establish for the protection sought, that their exposition in the 
manner and form submitted will bring that conviction which 
will secure their adoption and vindication. 


To the Ways and Means Committee and the Members of the House of 
Representatives : 

Your petitioners are interested in four paragraphs of the present 
tariff law, as follows: 

“1019. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable 
for covering cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute, jute butts, 
or other vegetable fiber, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, not exceeding 16 threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling, and weighing not less than 15 ounces nor more than 
82 ounces per square yard, six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard; weigh- 
ing more than 32 ounces per square yard, three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. 

“1516. Waste bagging, and waste sugar-sack cloth. 

“1582. Grasses and fibers: Isle or Tampico fiber, jute, jute butts, 
manila, sisal, henequen, sunn, and all other textile grasses or fibrous 
vegetable substance, not dressed or manufactured in any manner, and 
not specially provided for. 

“1651. Rag-pulp; paper stock, crude, of every description, including 
all grasses, fibers, rags, waste, including jute, hemp and flax waste, 
shavings, clippings, old paper, rope ends, waste repe, and waste bag- 
ging, and all other waste not specially provided for, including old 
gunny cloth, and old gunny bags, used chiefly for paper making, and 
no longer suitable for bags.” 


I 


As separate and independent manufacturers of jute bagging for 
covering bales of cotton whose plants are owned by American capital, 
located in America, operating American-made machinery, employing 
American labor, and under American management, we make three 
requests of this committee: 

(1) That the duty on bagging in paragraph 1019 be increased to 1%4 
cents per pound, if possible, or at any rate to not less than 1 cent per 
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pound, Some of the manufacturers would be content with the 1-cent 
figure while others insist that 1% cents is necessary to afford needed 
protection. 

(2) That jute and jute butts remain on the free list, as at present. 
That there also remain on the free list the items covered in paragraphs 
1516 and 1651 that are used as our raw material, such as: Waste bag- 
ging, waste sugar-sack cloth, and also other waste, including jute waste, 
old gunny cloth, and old gunny bags no longer suitable for bags. 


II 


The plants represented in this brief produce annually the jute bagging 
used to cover 2,500,000 bales of American cotton. This bagging is made 
from: (a) Old jute bagging from bales of cotton; (b) raw jute butts; 
(c) old sugar bags. 

The old bagging from bales of cotton is a waste product which is 
purchased frem domestic cotton mills or is imported as a waste product 
from foreign mills using American cotton. The utilization of this waste 
product from American cotton bales is a striking and commendable 
example of efficiency in converting a waste product into a usable com- 
modity. 

The raw jute butts are imported from India, which furnishes practi- 
cally the entire commercial crop of jute. No jute has ever been pro- 
duced in the United States, and there is no probability that there ever 
will be. Soil, seasons, and peculiar climatic conditions have confined 
the commercial growth of jute to India and a small portion of China. 
There has been no suggestion that the American farmer is or ever will 
be interested in raising jute. Nature has eliminated it from this discus- 
sion as an American crop. 


Il 

The manufacture of jute bagging is not protected by the present 
tariff rate. The difference in labor cost between the United States and 
India is more than 1 cent per pound. The wages of foremen are over 
twice as high in the United States as in India, and the wages of other 
labor varies so greatly to the detriment of the American manufacturer 
that it is a fair and conservative statement to say that the cost of 
making jute bagging in India is one-third to one-half, or even less, what 
it costs in the United States. 

One of the largest manufacturers of jute bags is responsible for the 
statement that his company could manufacture the bagging in India 
cheaper than could be done here if the jute was given them in their 
plant in America free of cost. The differential necessary therefore to 
protect the American manufacturer and laborer against the cheap 
Indian labor would be the value of the raw material. The cheap ocean 
freights and the option of landing bagging at any south Atlantic or 
Gulf port without additional charge fully offsets the transportation cost 
of foreign bagging, as compared with the cost of inland transportation 
on domestic bagging. 

A representative of one of the largest American companies that has 
moved its machinery from the United States to India and now operates 
plants with Asiatic labor, stated to your committee at the hearing on 
this subject that his company was passing on to the buyer of jute 
bagging a reduction of about two-thirds of a cent a pound on account 
of the low cost of Indian manufacture, If this splendid business organ- 
ization passes on to its customers a reduction of two-thirds of a cent 
a pound, we could hardly presume that they keep for themselves less 
than one-third of a cent per pound; and this makes the minimum differ- 
ential requested of 1 cent per pound appear extremely conservative. 

A representative of one of these American-Indian manufacturers was 
quoted in 1921 as saying: “In Calcutta we can get operatives at 10 to 
15 cents a day.” 

We submit as an exhibit with this brief a statement from the 
Cordage Trade Journal of October 20, 1921, which gives a graphic 
picture of the situation which we have to meet, and which should be 
of genuine interest to the committee. 

The lack of any regulation in India against the number of working 
hours per week makes more difficult the position of the American 
manufacturer. With an 81-hour week in India, the need for tariff 
protection is too clear to need argument. 

The following figures showing the wage scale in an Indian jute mill 
in Bengal in 1923 are quoted from a copy of figures published by the 
Department of Statistics, Calcutta, India: 

Average mill wages per weck 
Occupation : 
CE ci caeciemmanmmnaneipnaeinneenamnmntb nian einen $0. 04 
Spinners 1. 62 


Weavers . 98 
Average . 80 


The imports of jute bagging are showing such a tremendous increase 
as to prove what menace to the American producer lies in the present 
ineffective rate of duty. The making of domestic bagging has decreased 
and imported bagging has increased year by year. In 1927 the Ameri- 
ean crop of cotton was 12,950,043 bales. For comparison the crops 
nearest to 1927 in amount are used. The crop of 1918 is not con- 
sidered because, on account of war conditions, a very small amount 
of jute bagging was imported. 
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Pounds of 
jute bagging 
imported 


11, 262, 326 
14, 523, 808 
58, 790, 136 
101, 531, 400 


Bales of 
cotton 


13, 703, 421 
13, 439, 603 
13, 627, 936 
12, 956, 043 


We understand that some official sources give the imports of bagging 
in 1927 at 118,000,000 pounds. 


v 

The direct export of jute bagging, if any there is, is purely negli- 
gible. The bagging produced by your petitioners is old and used in 
the United States for covering American cotton. Much of this bagging, 
of course, goes abroad ag covering for this cotton. But the bagging 
is not exported by itself.* It can not be. The only field and market 
for the American producer of jute bagging is the United States. 

The number of manufacturers of jute bagging for cotton that will 
be available to the Nation in time of war and furnish healthy and 
needed competition in time of peace has been reduced to a bare handful, 
who are seeking to survive against the low standard of living and 
cheap wages of East Indian competition. American labor and capital 
cngaged in the manufacture of jute bagging in the United States now 
have a margin of but three-tenths of a cent per pound—counting 
Lagging as 2 pounds to the yard—between them and foreign competi- 
tion, which manufactures this bagging in India with unbelievably cheap 
oriental labor and sells it in this country in competition with American- 
made goods, 

VI 

The jute-bagging manufacturers ask that this increased duty on jute 

bagging be given to compensate for the difference in labor cost between 


bagging manufactured in India and bagging manufactured in Amcrica. | 


They ask for this duty on the assumption that their raw material will 
remain on the free list as it is to-day. If any duty should be put on 


such material» they ask, of course, that an equalizing compensatory | 
duty be given to them in addition to the duty they ask for their | 


manufacturing cost. 
Vil 


We earnestly request that the plea for a duty on our raw material be | 


not heeded by this committee, In the testimony presented at the hear- 
ing several witnesses went into this matter and it is not our purpose 
to retell the testimony given in person. We do wish to emphasize, 
however, the fact that there is no jute grown in the United States, 
and therefore no jute-growing industry to be injuriously affected by 
lack of tariff. 

It is also essential that waste bagging, waste sugar-sack cloth, and 
the other wastes, including jute waste and old gunny cloth and old 
gunny sacks no longer suitable for bags, be kept on the free list. 

The plea that if jute bagging was made more expensive by the 
placing of a duty on the raw material that the cotton planter would 
turn to bagging made of cotton and so help the disposal of the Ameri- 
can cotton crop, is unethical and would lead only to future trouble. 
Such a procedure would be effective in eliminating entirely the industry 
of making jute bagging. 

The theory of putting a stop to the importation of a raw product 
which is not produced in this country and thereby destroy an American 
industry which uses this raw material in the hope that the consumer 
may be forced to substitute another commodity is economically unsound 
and also un-American. No group or class of American citizens has the 
economic or political right to ask the Government to destroy industries 
manufacturing products for which their own products might be sub- 
stituted. 

Vill 

In 1927 900,000,000 pounds of jute and jute products were imported 
into the United States. India’s annual consumption of American cotton 
is estimated at 600,000 bales. If the American market for Indian jute 
is destroyed, their purchasing power for goods made of American cotton 
will be directly affected. The tendency will be to reduce the price of 
American cotton offered in Europe. 

If India can not sell its jute it can sell its cotton, and with the 
jute market cut off would naturally direct a great part of this labor to 
the production of cotton, which would compete with American cotton in 
Europe. The direct result would be to depress the price of American 
cotton in Europe. A very large percentage of American cotton is sold 
in Europe, and the price which the American farmer receives for his 
cotton is governed, not by the American market, but by the world 
market. 

Ix 


The American manufacturer of jute bagging is making only a fair 
request for the continued existence of his industry. He must have ad- 
ditional duty on his bagging. The difference between the price of 
oriental and American labor is too glaring to need discussion before 





| has a dual purpose. 
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this committee. The only question is, what tariff differentiation will 
enable the American-made products to compete on a fair basis with 
bagging produced in India? The differentiation that we ask—from 1 
cent to 1% cents per pound—is conservative and reasonable. The 
minimum differentiation of 1 cent per pound is certainly the lowest 
possible figure that will protect the American manufacturer and 
laborer, and a careful comparison of the cost of production here and 
in India shows that it would probably take 114 cents to bridge the dif- 
ference here and there. 

The retention of our raw material on the free list is earnestly asked 
because any other policy would have the effect of injuring the jute- 
bagging industry, and perhaps eliminating it, and would be of no real 
advantage to the producer of cotton. The proposed substitution of 
another commodity would result in penalizing every American farmer 
and industrialist, and these number many times those persons whom 
the proposition is intended to help. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, the measure under con- 
sideration is, in my opinion, one of the most important and 
far-reaching tariff measures ever designed by this House. It 
attempts to meet to the fullest possible extent the platform and 
campaign pledges of the Republican Party to the farming in- 
dustry that it shall have protection equal to that enjoyed by 
industrial and manufacturing activities. 

At the outset I wish to state that the Members of this House 
and the farming communities of our country, as well as those 
engaged in industrial pursuits, owe a debt of gratitude to the 
great Ways and Means Committee, under the wise and con- 
servative guidance of its very able chairman, Mr. HaAwtey, 
for the scope, clearness, and conciseness of the bill, presenting 
as it does the result of months of untiring, painstaking, studi- 
ous, and laborious effort. This master measure, if enacted as 


| introduced, will ring down the hall of time as a priceless 


heritage to coming generations, who hold the development of 
our national resources and the safeguarding of our industries 


| against the intrusion of the sweatshop goods and cheap-tilled 


products of the fields of foreign countries as of first importance 
to the best interests of the American people. 

True to his campaign promise, President Hoover called the 
Congress in extra session to deal with legislation for farm relief 
and such changes in the tariff as would be beneficial to agricul- 
ture. 

The measure before us is in accordance with the views ex- 
pressed by the President in his concrete message, containing 
constructive suggestions covering the subjects beneficial to agri- 
culture which have engrossed the interest and attention of the 
farming industry for several years. Among other questions of 
vital importance to agriculture the President added: 

* * * An effective tariff upon agricultural products that will 
the farmer's higher costs and higher standard of living 
Such a tariff not only protects the farmer in our 
domestic market but it also stimulates him to diversify his crops and 
to grow products that he could not otherwise produce, and thus lessens 
his dependence upon exports to foreign markets. 

The great expansion of production abroad under the conditions I 
have mentioned renders foreign competition in our export markets in- 
creasingly serious. It seems but natural, therefore, that the American 
farmer, having been gradually handicapped in his foreign market by such 
competition from the younger expanding countries, should ask that 
foreign access to our domestic market should be regulated by taking into 
account the differences in our costs of production. 


More than a half century ago the late Speaker of this House, 
Samuel J. Randall, in his day one of the wheel horses of the 
Democratic Party, prophesied that the time would come when 
the policy of tariff protection would be universally adopted by 
our people as a guaranty against foreign competition. 

It does not seem, however, that the prediction of that far- 
visioned statesman has as yet been entirely fulfilled. But in 
place of the old legislative nostrums of “free trade,” “ tariff 
for revenue only,” and other tariff vagaries of the past, the 
Democratic platform adopted at Houston, Tex., in 1928, declared 
in favor of a “ competitive tariff.” The term was coined, so it 


compensate 


| is alleged, by the late President Wilson, and was used quite 


frequently by the late Senator Underwood, when, as chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, the Underwood 
bill was under consideration. 

Briefly, what does “ competitive tariff” mean? It means a 
tariff that will permit of foreign competition in farm and fac- 
tory products. 

First bearing one designation, then another and another, by 
a process of elimination, the Democratic opponents of protec- 
tion now regale us with a comparatively new and euphonious 
title for plain, every-day “free trade,” by labeling it a “ com- 
petitive tariff.” 

If I had the time at my disposal I should like to give a legisla- 
tive résumé to demonstrate with what unerring and consistent 
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fidelity the Republican Party, since its birth in 1856, has sup- 
ported the principle of a protective tariff as compared with the 
consistent, strenuous, and sometimes vehement opposition of the 
Democratic Party. 

I will, however, quote an extract from the Republican plat- 
form adopted at the Kansas City convention in June, 1928, to 
demonstrate how earnestly the Republican Party is keeping 
faith with the agricultural classes. 


* * * A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as 


it is to American manufacture. The Republican Party believes that the 
home market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the Amer- 
ican farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give 
this market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 

Agriculture derives large benefits not only directly from the pro- 
tective duties levied on competitive farm products of foreign origin, 
but also indirectly, from the increase in the purchasing power of Amer- 
ican workingmen employed in industries similarly protected. These 
benefits extend also to persons engaged in trade, transportation, and 
other activities. 

* * * It is inconeeivabie that American labor will ever consent to 
the abolition of protection which would bring the American standard of 
living down to the level of that in Europe, or that the American farmer 
could survive if the enormous consuming power of the people in this 
country were curtailed, and its market at home, if not destroyed, at 
least seriously impaired. 


The Republican Party's policy of protection for our agricul- 
tural interests is a well-considered economic policy of perma- 
nence, based on a knowledge of world-wide competitive condi- 
tions. 

American agriculture must have protection in the form of a 
high tariff if it is to keep control of its own home markets. 
The Fordney-McCumber Act gives protection to more agricul- 
tural products than any previous tariff; gives higher protection 
to all agricultural products than any previous tariff, and places 
more manufactured commodities on the “farmers’ free list” 
than any previous tariff, 

We do not have to stretch our memories to recall that under 
the Democratic Underwood tariff a larger quantity of agricul- 
tural imports of all kinds passed through our customhouses than 
ever before in the history of this country. These imports in- 
cluded corn, livestock, and meat products from the Argentine 
and Canada; lamb and mutton from Australia, New Zealand, 
and England; potatoes from Cuba, Canada, and Bermuda; 
enions from Spain and Egypt: eggs and dairy products from 
Denmark, Canada, and New Zealand; and other agricultural 
products from various quarters of the globe. All of these im- 
ports were admitted free of duty under the provisions of the 
Underwood tariff. 

The Republican Party, controlling both branches of Congress 
elected in 1918, attempted to carry out its piatform pledge to 
the farmers in the campaign of 1920. At the third session of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress, convened in December, 1920, an emer- 
gency farmers’ tariff bill was introduced in this House which 
provided for substantial protection to agricultural products in 
striking contrast to the lack of any protection under the Un- 
derwood tariff then in effect. 

That protective tariff measure especially designed to assist 
the farmer was opposed on the floor of the House by the Demo- 
cratic leaders and by practically all of the Democratic minority. 
It passed the House. In the Senate it met with the opposition 
of the Democratic minority, but the Republican majority passed 
it February 16, 1921. It suffered the fate of all protective- 
tariff measures at the hands of the Democratic administration— 
President Wilson vetoed it. 

For this act President Wilson was lauded by every orator at 
the Democratic National Convention as one of the three greatest 
leaders the Deimocratie Party ever had. 

3ut on April 11, 1921, the newly elected Republican Congress 
was convened in special session by President Harding. Almost 
immediately the farmers’ emergency tariff was reintroduced, 
and it was speedily passed, becoming a law May 27, 1921. 

This legislation was also strenuously opposed by the Demo- 
cratic minority in Congress. That tariff law applied solely to 
agricultural products. It remained in effect until the passage 
of the Fordney-McCumber tariff in September, 1922, when its 
agricultural schedules were embodied in the Fordney-McCumber 
law with comparatively few changes. 

It is a matter of record, according to the report of the Tariff 
Commission, that during the 16 months between the enactment 
of the farmers’ emergency tariff and that of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber bill, the farmers’ emergency tariff had— 

First. Appreciable diminished agricultural imports. 

Second. Checked the precipitous decline of agriculture prices. 
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Third. Operated to maintain a higher level of prices in the 
United States for all kinds of agricultural products than pre- 
vailed in any other country. 

Fourth. That it directly and positively operated to save the 
cattle, sheep, and wool industries from absolute ruin. 

All facts justified the schedules of the farmers’ emergency 
tariff being incorporated in the Fordney-McCumber Act, and all 
agricultural interests joined in the active desire to have them 
included, 

The agricultural organizations of the country, representing 
bona fide producers, dictated the agricultural schedules of the 
Fordney-McCumber Act, 

There was every reason to believe that the protective sched- 
ules of the farmers’ emergency tariff, which saved American 
agriculture from complete prostration, would have a continued 
beneficial effect if embodied in a permanent tariff act. The 
operation of the Fordney-McCumber tariff has justified that 
belief. Under that tariff, and because éf it, all our agricultural 
and livestock interests have been immeasurably benefited. No 
amount of deliberate misrepresentation can change that view. 
The proof is easy of access and indisputable. ; 

The Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922 has more than justified 
itself in the expansion of our foreign trade. From a domestic 
export in that year of a little more than $3,000,000,000 in 1927, 
it has jumped to over $4,000,000,000. During the same period 
imports have increased from a little more than $3,000,000,000 
to over $4,000,000,000. The present tariff law has not hampered 
the natural growth in the exportation of American agriculture, 
industry, and mining, nor has it restricted the importation of 
foreign commodities which this country can utilize without 
jeopardizing its economic structure. This has been accom- 
plished in spite of the dire prophecies of our calamitous 
critics—the Democratic Party. 

This country is the largest customer for agricultural and 
manufactured products in the world to-day. If we were not 
prosperous and able to buy, the rest of the world also would 
suffer. The great expansion in the wealth of our Nation during 
the past 50 years could not have been accomplished without 
a protective-tariff system designed to promote the vital interests 
of ail classes. 

In March, 1925, when requested by the President’s agricul- 
tural conference for his suggestions for agricultural relief, 
among other things the then Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover stated: 

* * * A protective tariff on imports of agricultural products so 
that our American farmers might have the job of profitably producing 
as large a part as possible of the wool, flax, dairy products, vegetables, 
oils, etc., which we now import. By such protection the American 
farmer would be able to sell more of his produce in his own market 
and be less dependent in raising products fer export to foreign countries 
in competition with cheap lands and cheap labor. 

That we must promote general business and industrial stability with 
continued full employment of our workers in order to provide the 
strongest domestic demand for farm products, 

I recommend a redaction of costs in the transportation of what the 
farmer sells and what he buys. 


Let me quote a paragraph from a magazine article of March 
19, 1926, in which Herbert Hoover stated: 

Our farmers have the highest standard of living in the world. That 
standard must be maintained, In order, therefore, to compete on an 
equitable basis, nothing must be left undone to economize in the costs 
of transportation, Every cent thus saved goes into the pocket of the 
farmer. For when the farmer is a competitive seller in a foreign 
market, the freight rate comes off his price. 


In an address delivered by Secretary Hoover at Topeka, 
Kans., October 26, 1926, he uttered this word of warning to the 
farmers of the country: 


When our opponents discuss reducing the tariff they mean not alone 
reducing the tariff on cotton goods, stecl, or typewriters; they mean 
also to reduce the tariff on wheat, on wool, on meat, butter, flaxseed. 
I do not for one moment believe that the farmer wishes to abandon 
this great measure of protection, 


The dairy industry has become one of the leading agricultural 


industries of America. The value of its annual products ex- 
ceeds $3,000,000,000. Much of its development has been due to 
Republican legislation in addition to the tariff protection a 
Republican Congress gave to dairy products. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress enacted the filled milk act and 
butter standards act, the purpose of these measures being to 
protect milk and butter from adulteration and to prevent the 
shipment in interstate commerce of milk and butter below cer- 
tain standards fixed by law unless it was so labeled. As a 
result of this wise legislation adulterated products which, be- 
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cause of their cheap production, had been driving the pure 
products out of the market, were practically eliminated in 
interstate commerce. 

Another industry which has tremendously developed in the 
last few years is that of small fruits and vegetables, generally 
known as the truck-gardening industry. The value of the 
products of this kind in 1927 was in excess of $1,250,000,000. 

Taking cognizance of the importance of this growing industry, 
which helps to diversify agriculture, the Republican Congress 
enacted what is familiarly known as the antidumping law. 
The purpose of this law is to prevent commission agencies from 
destroying or dumping fruits, vegetables, and other perishable 
farm products in order to hold up the market. 

Since the Republican Party came into power a large number 
of other acts especially intended for the protection of agricul- 
tural products have been enacted. Among these are the packers 
and stockyards act, the grain futures act, the United States 
grain standards act, the United States cotton standards act, 
and others. 

It was under the direction of President Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce, that the foodstuffs divi- 
sion of that department was established. This division has for 
its purpose acquainting agricultural producers with the world’s 
situation in foodstuffs. 

The division combs the world for information affecting di- 
rectly and indirectly the production, manufacturing, and mar- 
keting of food materials of all kinds; and whatever information 
it gathers of value to the American farmer is immediately re- 
layed by the Department of Commerce through its distribu- 
tion service, which reaches more than 10,000,000 people. 

The Department of Commerce also specializes in its efforts 
to promote export trade in farm products. New markets are 
constantly being sought through the agencies of this great 
department. 

The history of sugar prices during the last 50 years shows 
conclusively that every time the sugar interests obtain control 
of the American market prices have advanced. The record of 
sugar prices year by year shows that during that period of the 
year when sugar is coming into market from our own sugar- 
beet and sugar-cane fields, enabled to exist because of the pro- 
tective tariff, the price of sugar goes down, but during that 
period of the year when practically the only raw sugar coming 


into the market is from the West Indies, the price is shoved up. 

The truthful conclusion of all this is that a tariff on sugar, 
instead of increasing the cost of living to the American home, 
keeps down the cost of sugar by maintaining the American 
sugar-beet and sugar-cane industries as active competitors of 


the Cuban and West Indian sugar interests. Were they driven 
out of business, as they would be under a “ competitive tariff,” 
the price of sugar would be limited only by the refusal of 
American consumers to pay more. Just prior to the enactment 
of the present tariff the price of sugar was raised to over 
20 cents a pound. 

The development and expansion of our sugar-beet industry 
is yet in its infancy. If it does not receive the support and 
encouragement which a protective tariff affords, necessarily it 
will collapse. That is the crux of the situation. 

I am in hearty accord with the suggestions of the Idaho 
State Tariff Committee that the present duty on raw sugar 
against Cuba should be increased to $3.52 per hundredweight, 
and the free entry from the Philippine Islands should be lim- 
ited to 500,000 tons. 

The domestic sugar industry, which includes the farmers who 
are serving the factories, is now passing through a very serious 
crisis, and unless relief is obtained in the way of restrictions 
on free-duty sugars that are entering our ports, and a substan- 
tial increase in the tariff rate against Cuba, the industry is not 
likely long to survive. 

An extract from a pertinent statement by Congressman 
KetcHaMm, of Michigan, is here quoted: 


Real relief from intolerable competition is what the domestic sugar 
industry needs. The farmer must have relief. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, and the Sugar Beet Growers 
Association have proposed an increase in the sugar tariff as the most 
practicable method of redeeming campaign pledges. Let's give the 
sugar farmers an equal chance in their home market to sell their crop 
at a fair price and to meet foreign competition here, 


For the lack of adequate protection of the American sugar 
industry we must have a vivid recollection that in 1920 foreign 
producers fixed the American sugar prices, forcing them up to 
25 and 30 cents per pound. 

Consumers have paid reasonably higher sugar prices without 
complaint. The proposed increase in tariff on sugar is only 
two-thirds of a cent per pound. 
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There is no man in Congress better qualified to speak au- 
thoritatively on the sugar-beet question than is Congressman 
TIMBERLAKE, of Colorado. He includes in this brief, terse 
manner a statement unanswerable in its support of a higher 
duty on foreign-produced sugar: 

* * * The issue presented by sugar is: Shall protection be ex- 
tended to American farmers and American capital at home or shall 
our markets be opened under more advantageous terms to foreign pro- 
ducers financed largely by American capital invested outside of the 
United States? 


In the Farm Journal for March, 1929, Hon. Pepro Guevara, 
Resident Commissioner for the Philippines in Washington, 
among other things, had this to say about the Philippine produc- 
tion of sugar: 


* * * In a word, the possibilities of the Philippine Islands are 


such as to produce sufficient sugar to supply at least the major portion, 
if not the whole demand, of the American sugar market. 


I ask, Mr. Speaker, if it is fair to our home industry to admit 
this sugar duty free? 

The following is a brief extract from a statement made by 
Congressman Haucen, of Iowa, on the wisdom of protecting our 
sugar industry: 


* * * My understanding is that the beet growers of our country 


are producing with higher costs and under higher standards of living 
than abroad, and that they are entitled to protection of the tariff. * * * 


If it be argued that America’s high wages, and high living 
standards are not attributable to the protective tariff, then to 
what policy can they be attributed? 

Our industries are prosperous because, confident of the sta- 
bility of their home market due to a protective tariff, they can 
adopt mass production methods, which they could not do if 
they were in a state of uncertainty and produced on a “ hand-to- 
mouth” basis. 

Attracted by America’s market—the largest and richest in the 
world—European producers are pooling their forces and re- 
sources in concerted attack on our protective tariff. It is to 
obtain a larger share of America’s marvelous markets that for- 
eign nations and foreign producers—both industrial and agri- 
cultural—are pooling their forces in a determined effort to 
break down the existing protective-tariff system in this country. 

If this concerted foreign attack should prove successful it 
means a repetition, not merely of former disastrous experiences 
under a low or competitive tariff but experiences far worse than 
any heretofore, because European competition would be more 
deadly than heretofore. 

In opposing this great measure the Democratic Party is run- 
ning true to form. It has a long unbroken record of attempts— 
sometimes successful—to hamstring tariff protection designed 
to foster, develop, and maintain our industries. It has repeat- 
edly and consistently missed the tariff substance and grabbed 
at the free-trade shadow. Paraphrasing the words of Shake- 
speare, if the Democratic Party had served the people with half 
the zeal it has served the fallacy of “free trade” it would not 
now in its great age be stripped of a glorious past. 

Perhaps as the free-trade districts of our Democratic friends 
become industrialized and farmerized, the old advocates of free 
trade will reecant and repent and change about. 

The cry has been raised by Democratic opposition to a pro- 
tective tariff that the consumer will be required to pay more for 
what he consumes. This fallacy has been exploded time and 
time again. Just as often as it is proved to be false, just as 
often the Democratic Party puts up this smoke screen of de- 
ception. 

With the farm relief bill in operation, and the proper func- 
tioning of the farmers tariff measure the middleman, who preys 
alike upon the farmer and the consumer, should be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

It stands to reason that the farmer, operating under this 
tariff bill, will receive more for his produce, and the consumer 
should pay less than heretofore. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the first tariff bill was under consideration 
and pending in Congress before Gen. George Washington was 
inaugurated President. Even in those days the protective-tariff 
question was a jeading issue, for we find in the annals of Con- 
gress for April 11, 1789, that a Maryland Congressman pre- 
sented a petition from the “tradesmen, manufacturers, and 
others in the town of Baltimore,” asking Congress to impose 
“on all foreign articles which can be made in America such 
duties as will give a just and decided preference” to American 
manufacturers and workers. 

An editorial in the Journal of Commerce for May 8 says: 

Among other evidences of good and improving business is the record 
of failures during the current year. For the first four months the num- 
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ber of failures is reported by Bradstreet’s to be less than for any corre- 
sponding period of the preceding three years. The showing for liabili- 
ties is still more striking, the total amount being the smallest for any 
similar four months’ period since 1920, 

The declining totals of liabilities involved in the failures of the past 
few years present an even better record of improvement when the great 
increase in the productive output of the country is taken into account, 
along with the changes in the industrial technique that have added to 
the difficulties of firms on the verge of dissolution, 


The above statement of facts does not require elaboration. It 
is simply another added proof of the business and industrial 
stability of the country under tariff protection. 

There is a loud protest from Democratic quarters that the 
farming industry has been liberally protected. If that be so, 
how can that party reconcile the fact that the Underwood Act 
signed by President Wilson placed on the free list such farm 
commodities as wheat, corn, rye, eggs, milk, cream, alfalfa seed, 
clover seed, millet seed, beef and veal (fresh), cattle, meats 
(prepared or preserved), lamb (fresh), mutton (fresh), sheep, 
swine, ham and bacon, lard, potatoes, and wool (scoueed) ? 

Shifting and changing conditions since the enactment of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922 makes necessary the 
adjustment of tariff schedules. 

The bill before us was drawn primarily with that object in 
view. Our farmers can not compete with foreign producers 
under present import duties on many of the commodities that 
enter our daily lives. 

Lewis F. Carr in his book America Challenged states that— 


There is a great disparity and incompatibility of earning power as 
between industry and agriculture. It is too great to permit agri- 
culture to continue. For as the inequalities forced upon the agrarian 
population by the development of industrial and commercial civiliza- 
tion have been one of the greatest sources of strife and instability in 
the past, so will they continue to antagonize, disunite, and disrupt 
until some adjustment in the matter is made. 


That is just what the farmers’ tariff bill is designed to accom- 
plish—put the farmer on the same basis of tariff protection 
that other industries now enjoy. 

As a contribution to the history of the two political parties 
on the great economic question of tariff protection I shall beg 
the indulgence of the House to the extent of presenting extracts 


from the platform pledges of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties since the convention of 1860. They afford a striking 
contest and difference of opinion on this great question. 

From this record there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
Republican Party has always been found on the side of our 
struggiing industries, development of our national resources, 
and safeguarding from annihilation by foreign competition the 
foundation and bulwark of our industrial achievement. No 
party could do more. 

The consistency of the Republican Party in advocating and 
supporting the policy of tariff protection, contrasted to the 
consistency of the Democratic Party in bitterly opposing such 
policy, is nowhere more forcibly presented than in the platforms 
of the two parties. As far back as the Chicago convention of 
1860, which nominated the immortal Lincoln, this plank in the 
Republican platform was adopted: 


That, while providing revenue for the support of the General Goy- 
ernment by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjust- 
ment of these imposts as to encourage the development of the industrial 
interests of the whole country ; and we commend that policy of national 
exchanges which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, to agricul- 
ture remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate 
reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation com- 
mercial prosperity and independence. 


The Democratic convention of 1860, held at Baltimore, Md., 
and which nominated Stephen A. Douglas for the Presidency, 
was painfully silent on the subject of the tariff. 

The only thing contained in the platform adopted at the 
Democratic convention, held in Chicago in 1864, and which 
nominated Gen. Geo. B. McClellan for the Presidency, are seven 
paragraphs of scurrilous censure of President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. This puerile, odious platform is in striking con- 
trast to the statesmanlike, constructive platform of the Repub- 
lican Party adopted at the Baltimore convention which renomi- 
nated the great emancipator. 

The Democratic convention of 1868, held in New York City, 
and which nominated Horatio Seymour for the Presidency, and 
the Republican convention of the same year, held in Chicago, 
Tll., and which nominated Gen. U. 8S. Grant for the Presidency, 
did not, to any great extent, touch on the subject of the tariff. 

The Democratic convention of 1872, held in Baltimore, Md., 
and which nominated Horace Greeley for the Presidency, 
adopted a platform with this reference to tariff: 
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Recognizing that there are in our midst honest but irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion with regard to the respective systems of 
protection and free trade, we remit the discussion of the subject to 
the people in their congressional districts, and to the decision of the 
Congress thereon, wholly free from Executive interference or dictation. 


The Republican convention of 1872, held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and which renominated General Grant, adopted a platform con- 
taining this reference to the tariff: 

* * ” 


That revenue should be raised by duties upon importa- 
tions, the details of which should be so adjusted as to aid in securing 
remunerative wages to labor and promote the industries, prosperity, 
and growth of the whole country. 


In the Democratic convention of 1876, held at St. Louis, Mo., 
and which nominated Samuel J. Tilden for the Presidency, this 
platform plank was incorporated and adopted: 


* * * We denounce the present tariff levied upon nearly 4,000 
articles as a masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. 
It yields a dwindling, not a yearly revenue, It has impoverished many 
industries to subsidize a few. It prohibits imports that might pur- 
chase the products of American labor. It bas degraded American com- 
merce from the first to an inferior rank on the high seas. It has cut 
down the sales of American manufacturers at home and abroad and 
depleted the returns of American agriculture, an industry followed by 
half our people. It costs the people five times more than it produces 
to the Treasury, obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the 
fruits of labor. It promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dis- 
honest officials, and bankrupts honest merchants, We demand that all 
customhouse taxation shall be only for revenue. 


What a dreadful picture of the “evils of tariff protection” 
was painted by this plank. The rest of the platform is made 
up of vituperation and denunciation of the Republican adminis- 
tration. 

The Republican convention of 1876, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and which nominated Rutherford B. Hayes for the Presidency, 
had this to say in its platform about tariff: 


The revenue necessary for current expenditures must be largely de- 
rived from duties upon importations, which, so far as possible, should be 
adjusted to promote the interests of American labor and advance the 
prosperity of the whole country. 


The platform of the Democratic Party adopted at the Cincin- 
nati convention in 1880 and which nominated Winfield S. Han- 
eock for the Presidency is mute on the subject of tariff more 
than to make this misleading statement that— 


The Democratie Party is the friend of labor and the laboring man 
and pledges itself to protect him alike against the cormorant and the 
commune, 


At the Republican convention of 1880, which nominated Gen. 
James A. Garfield for the Presidency, the platform adopted 
States that the party— 


reaffirms its belief, avowed in 1876, that the duties levied for the 


purpose of revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor 
* * * 


The tariff platform of the Democratic Party which nomi- 
nated Grover Cleveland in 1884 at Chicago was a jumble of 
meaningless words and phrases so far as concerned protection 
to our industries. The plank adopted states that— 


from the foundation of this Government taxes collected at the custom- 
house have been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they must 
continue to be. Moreover, many industries have come to rely upon 
legislation for successful continuance, so that any change of law must 
be at every step regardful of the labor and capital thus involved. 
The process of reform must be subject in the execution to this plain 
dictate of justice. * * * 


But it winds up in this manner: 


The necessary reduction in taxation can and must be effected without 
depriving American labor of the ability to compete successfully with 
foreign labor and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be 
ample to cover any increased cost of production which may exist in 
consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 


The Chicago convention of 1884 nominated James G. Blaine 
for the Presidency and adopted a tariff plank containing this 
clear-cut, straight-from-the-shoulder declaration : 


It is the first duty of a good government to protect the rights and 
promote the interests of its own people, 

The largest diversity of industry is most productive of general pros- 
perity and of the comfort and independence of the people. 

We therefore demand that the imposition of duties on foreign im- 
ports shall be made not “for revenue only,” but that in raising the 
requisite revenues for the Government such duties shall be so levied 
as to afford security to our diversified industries and protection to the 
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rights and wages of the laborer, to the end that active and intelligent 
labor, as well as capital, may have its just reward and the laboring 
man his full share in the national prosperity. 

Against the so-called economic system of the Democratic Party, which 
would degrade our labor to the foreign standard, we enter our earnest 
protest. 


The Democratic convention of 1888, held at St. Louis, Mo., 
and which nominated President Cleveland, declined to make a 
straightforward declaration of its stand on the tariff. The way 
the convention hurdled and sidestepped this momentous question 
in a confusion of incoherent phrases it must have felt that the 
subject was loaded with dynamite. 

Note the boldness and clarity of purpose of the platform 
declaration of the Republican convention held in Chicago in 
1888, and which nominated Gen, Benjamin Harrison for the 
Presidency : 


* * ®* We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system 


of protection; we protest against its destruction as proposed by the 
President—Mr. Cleveland—and his party. They serve the interests of 
Surope; we will support the interests of America. We accept the issue 
and confidently appeal to the people for their judgment. The protective 
system must be maintained. Its abandonment has always been followed 
by general disaster to all interests, except those of the usurer and the 
sheriff. We denounce the Mills bill as destructive to the general busi- 
ness, the laboring and the farming interests of the country, and we 
heartily indorse the consistent, patriotic action of the Republican Repre- 
sentatives in Congress in opposing its passage. 


A Republican Senate in the first Cleveland administration 
prevented the passage of the iniquitous free-trade measure 
known as the Mills bill. 

With the renomination of Grover Cleveland in 1892 at Chi- 
ago, the convention’s adopted tariff plank was one of little more 
than bitter denunciation of tariff protection under which the 
country then was enjoying an era of great prosperity. The 
opening paragraph of the tariff plank begins with a denunciatory 
bang: 


We denounce Republican protection as a fraud—a robbery of the 
American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to be a 
fundamental principle of the Democratic Party that the Federal Govy- 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, 
except for the purposes of revenue only. We denounce the McKinley 
tariff law enacted at the Fifty-first Congress as the culminating atrocity 
of class legislation. 


The concluding sentence of this melodramatic plank reads: 


We denounce a policy which fosters no industry so much as it does 
that of the sheriff. 


Contrast the foregoing plank with that adopted at the Re- 
publican convention of 1892, held in Minneapolis, Minn., and 
which renominated President Harrison: 

We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We call attention to 
its growth abroad. We maintain that the prosperous condition of our 
country is largely due to the wise revenue legislation of the last Repub- 
ican Congress. 

We believe that all articles which can not be produced in the United 
States, except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on 
all imports coming into competition with the products of American 
labor there should be levied duties equal to the difference between 
wages abroad and at home. 


At the election which followed Grover Cleveland was elected. 
Both Houses of Congress were Democratic. The McKinley 
tariff bill was repealed, and in its place the Wilson bill was 
enacted. What was the result? 

For four years there was the greatest industrial, agricultural, 
and financial depression ever experienced in this country. 
Banks, railroads, and big manufacturing concerns went into 
the hands of receivers. The United States Army .was called 
out to quell labor strikes so that trains carrying the mails could 
move. Unemployment was general. Bread lines and public 
soup houses were established and maintained to feed the starv- 
ing unemployed. Every line of industrial activity, including 
that of agriculture, was paralyzed. We were simply writhing 
in the throes of distress. 

This deplorable condition was not alleviated until Maj. Wil- 
liam McKinley, nominated at the St. Louis convention of 1896, 
was ushered into the White House. With a Republican Con- 
gress, remedial tariff legislation was speedily enacted. The re- 
action was spontaneous, The country rose from the slough of 
horrible depression to one of renewed prosperity. It was an 
experience which caused the American people to shudder with 
apprehension at the mere mention of a “ free trade” tariff bill. 

The Democratic convention which had nominated William J. 
Bryan at Chicago in 1896 sought to minimize the importance 
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of tariff protection by substituting “free coinage of silver” as 
its paramount issue. The Democratic Party seemed obsessed 
with a “free something” complex. With true Don Quixote 
tendencies it was still secretly fighting the “tariff protection 
windmill” of the Republican Party. The party endeavored to 
make us believe free coinage would produce a Utopian condi- 
tion which would give us peace and plenty. At all times, how- 
ever, the Democratic Damocles’s “ free-trade sword,” suspended 
by a slender hair, hung above the sound, logical, and tried-out 
tariff protection enactment. 

In the 1900 convention at Kansas City, which renominated 
Mr. Bryan, the Democratic Party played up “imperialism” as 
the paramount issue with which to bait the American people. 
But a 3-line plank took this jibe at the manufacturing industry: 


Tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts 
upon the free list to prevent monopoly under the plea of protection. 


President McKinley was renominated at the Philadelphia con- 
vention in 1900. His reelection was evidence of the faith of the 
people in the principle and policy of tariff protection. 

When the bullet of an assassin snuffed out the life of this 
illustrious President, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, who had been 
nominated for the second place on the ticket, succeeded to the 
Presidency. 

President Roosevelt was nominated at the Chicago convention 
in 1904. His opponent, Judge Alton B. Parker, was nominated 
at the Democratic convention at St. Louis. 

Again the protective tariff was an issue, and upon this issue 
Colonel Roosevelt was swept into the White House by one of 
the largest pluralities ever given a candidate for this high office. 

President Roosevelt's administration was characterized by the 
enactment of many constructive measures necessary for the 
public good and welfare of the country. No man in or out of 
the White House ever made such a popular appeal to the masses 
or caught the public imagination as did Colonel Roosevelt. His 
uncompromising attitude toward tariff protection and his 
dynamic position on all questions affecting the people made his 
administration one of unusual prosperity. 

The administration of President William H. Taft following 
that of President Roosevelt was popular and prosperous. Nomi- 
nated in 1908 at the Chicago convention, President Taft was an 
dxecutive of the highest ability and attainments, and a great 
believer and supporter of the protective tariff. In fact, the tariff 
plank upon which he stood, among other constructive pledges, 
contained this strong indorsement of protection. 


* * * In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection fs 


best maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the differ- 
ence between cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries. * * ®& 


At the Democratic convention held at Baltimore in 1912, Wood- 
row Wilson was nominated for the Presidency. The tariff plank 
was given a conspicuous place in the adopted platform. The 
major part of it, however, was a denunciation of the Republican 
protective tariff. 


* * * We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Demo- 


cratic Party that the Federal Government, under the Constitution, has 
no right or power to impose or collect tariff duties except for the pur- 
pose of revenue. The high Republican tariff is the principal cause of 
the unequal distribution of wealth. Under its operations the American 
farmer and laboring man are the chief sufferers. 

* * * We favor the immediate downward revision of the existing 
high and in many cases prohibitive tariff duties. * * * 


Again the Republican convention held at Chicago, which re- 
nominated President Taft, adopted a strong protective tariff 
plank: 


* * * ‘The protective tariff is so woven into the fabric of our 


industrial and agricultural life that to substitute it for a tariff for 
revenue only would destroy many industries and throw millions of our 
people out of employment. ‘The products of the farm and of the mine 
should receive the same measure of protection as other products of 
American labor. 


The Underwood Act was the result of Democratic victory at 


the pols in 1912, The European war, drawing heavily on our 
industrial and agricultural resources, was alone responsible for 
preventing our economic disaster. 

It was aptly expressed in the platform of the Republican con- 
vention held in Chicago in 1916 and which nominated Charles E. 
Hughes for President: 


* * * The Underwood Tariff Act is a complete failure in every 


respect. * * * Under the normal conditions which prevailed prior 
to the war it was clearly demonstrated that this act deprived the Ameri- 
can producer and the American wage earner of a protection which en- 
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abled them to meet their foreign competitors, and but for the ad- 
ventitious conditions created by the war would long since have paralyzed 
all forms of American industry and deprived American labor of-its just 
reward. 


There is not the slightest doubt but that the election of Sen- 
ator Warren G. Harding in 1920 and the repeal of the Under- 
wood Act, which speedily followed, and the enactment of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law saved this country from an agri- 
cultural and industrial disaster that would have made the 
Cleveland calamity tame in comparison. 

The Democratic platform adopted at the convention held at 
San Francisco in 1920, and which nominated Gov. James M. Cox 
for the Presidency, attempted in the campaign that followed to 
obscure the tariff question by substituting the “ League of 
Nations” issue. 

The overwhelming defeat administered to the Democratic 
Party is still fresh in the minds of the people. 

No tariff legislation was considered during the administration 
of President Coolidge, but he repeatedly expressed his strong 
belief in the protective-tariff policy of the Republican Party, 
and increased by Executive order, under the flexible provisions 
of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, the duty on many projects, 
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notably wheat, butter, and potatoes, thus demonstrating his de- 
termination that the farmers of the country should be given 
every advantage over the foreign producer. 

Mr, Speaker, since my early manhood I have been an ardent 
supporter of the principles of the Republican Party, and during 
my service of 16 years as a Member of this body I have con- 
sistently upheld and supported the Republican principle of a 
protective tariff, which I firmly believe is so vitally essential to 
our national prosperity and the happiness and comfort of the 
people. The pending measure rings true to the traditions of 
our party, and I trust that it may be speedily enacted into law. 
It is a wisely measured forward step in the development of our 
resources and progress of our splendid civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, every loyal American who believes in preserving 
our own market for ourselves must be convinced, in view of the 
following statement, that the foreign producer is able to enter 
our market under the rates of duty provided by the existing 
tariff law, and he is therefore supplying a demand for products 
whieh we should furnish, It is believed that the pending meas- 
ure, when enacted, will insure to the producers in this country 
their own market, which they are now forced to share so lib- 
erally with the foreign producers. 


Imports agricultural products, 1927 


Quantity 


Article imported 


218, 091, 537 
34, 844, 087 


28, 598 
523, 281 


$2 per head 
2) cents per pound 


Present duty Proposed duty Competing countries 


Less than 800 pounds, 2cents; | Canada, Mexico, 

over 800 pounds, 24% cents. 

Canada, 
Zealand. 

Canada, Mexico. 

Argentina, Canada, 
Zealand. 


Australia, 


5 cents per pound 


2, 132, 714 
35, 883, 850 
14, 470, 151 
57, 106, 466 


4, 493, 067 
4, 843, 138 
8, 459, 741 
Poultry, live 1, 629, 675 
Poultry, dead 
TIN i cidstenee cicmtbivanticintsaebinintiaibbioiadsaasaieaaaaa do 
Bushels 


4 cents per pound 
\% cent per pound 
% cent per pound 
20 per cent ad valorem 


2% cents per gallon 
20 cents per gallon... 
12 cents per pound 


3 cents per pound 
6 cents per pound 


6 cents per dozen__........ 


15 cents per bushel 
4 cents per pound 


1 cent per pound 
4 cents per pound 
3 cents per pound.... 


7 cents per pound 
2 cents per pound 
2% cents per pound 
6 cents per pound 


5 cents per gallon... 
40 cents per gallon. 
14 cents per pound 


6 cents per pound 
10 cents per pound 
10 cents per dozen 
25 cents per bushel 
5 —_ per pound 


6 cents per pound 
5 cents per pound... 
3 cents per pound... 


Do. 
ca Argentina. 


0. 
Argentina, Uruguay, 
guay, Canada. 


.| Canada. 


Do. 

Denmark, 
Zealand. 

Canada. 
Argentina, Austria. 
Canada. 
Argentina. 
Canada. 

Do. 
France. 

Do. 

Do. 
Canada. 


Canada, 


124, 562, 063 


67, 636 

19, 607, 789 
120, 588, 241 
316, 328, 706 
132, 130, 325 
8, 431, 452, 993 


368, 959, 355 


Peas, dried_. 
Onions__...- 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous 
order, adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thursday, May 23, 1929, 
at 1 o’clock p. m. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 3239) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to increase the pensions of certain maimed vet- 
erans who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in 
the same, in line of duty, in the military or naval service of 
the United States; and to amend section 4788 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States by increasing the rates therein 
for artificial limbs,’ approved February 11, 1927 (U. S. C. 
Supp. 1, title 38, sec. 168a); to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 3240) to increase the salaries 
of the United States customs guards, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3241) granting a special pension to officers 
and enlisted men who received the medal granted to those who 
participated in the Battle of Manila Bay, May 1, 1898; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


80 cents per ton 
1 — per pound 


50 cents per 100 pounds 

¥ cent per pound 

2.20 general per 100 pounds; 
1.76 Cuba preferred. 


2% cents per pound. .| China, Canada, Belgium, 

France, Netherlands. 

80 cents per ton 

134 cents per pound 

° 2 cents per pound 

75 cents per 100 pounds. 

3 cents per pound 

3.00 general per 100 pounds; 
2.40 Cuba preferred. 

10 per cent ad valorem 


Canada, Japan, Netherlands. 
Spain and Egypt. 

Canada, Cuba. 

Mexico, Cuba. 

Cuba, Mexico, etc. 





Canada, Argentina, etc. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3242) establishing a naval record for cer- 
tain officers and enlisted men of the Naval Militia of California 
who performed active duty on the U. 8. 8S. Marion or Pinta dur- 
ing the war with Spain; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3248) to authorize the appointment of 
Quarternraster Corps clerks as warrant officers, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 3244) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Director of the Census to collect and publish statistics 
concerning the need for old-age pensions; to the Committee on 
the Census. 

By Mr. -ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 3245) authorizing 
appropriations for the construction and maintenance of improve- 
ments necessary for protection of the national forests from fire, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 3246) to authorize the 
sale of the Government property acquired for a post-office site 
in Akron, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 3247) granting a pension to 
Daniel Alt; to the Committee on Invaiid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8248) granting a pension to Edith J. 
Helmick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3249) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Currier; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 3250) for the relief of 
Edward C, Compton; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3251) for the relief of Joseph I’. Thomp- 
son; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3252) granting a pension to Sarah B. 
Arnett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 3253) granting 
to Manuel Evicks; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 3254) for 
the relief of John W. Arntson to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3255) for the relief of Sylvester S. Thomp- 
son; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3256) for the relief of David F. Richards, 
alias David Richards; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 3257) for the relief of Ellen 
B. Monahan; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3258) to correct the naval record of Peter 
Hansen; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3259) to correct the military record of 
John W. Fisher; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3260) to correct the military record of 
Alfred G. V. Meldahl; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3261) for the relief of William Eckman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3262) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Owen Thorne, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3263) for the relief of James Walsh; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3264) to correct the military record of 
John G. Wiest; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3265) to correct the military record of 
Fred Peterson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3266) for the relief of Patrick Joseph 
Pierson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3267) for the relief of Theodore Reynders; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3268) to provide for the advancement on 
the retired list of the Army of Maj. Andrew Summers Rowan; 
to the <‘ommittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3269) to renew and extend certain letters 
patent to Rosa Schoenholz; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3270) for the relief of Charles Trudell; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3271) providing for the advancement of 
Michael Holub on the retired list of the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3272) granting a pension to David Jacobi; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 3273) to provide for the advancement on 
the retired list of the Navy of Frank G. Kutz; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3274) for the relief of John C. Lyon; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3275) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Mahoney; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3276) granting a pension to Joseph P. 
McGreal; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3277) to allow the distinguished-service 
cross for service in the World War to be awarded to First Lieut. 
Royal R. Baronides; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3278) granting an increase of pension to 
Bernard J. Boldemann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3279) for the relief of Augustus W. R. 
Berr ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3280) for the relief of John Bulotti; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3281) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Burns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3282) to provide for appointing Robert J. 
surton, a former field clerk, Quartermaster Corps, a warrant 
officer, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3283) for the relief of Patrick Collum; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3284) to correct the military record of 
James William Cole; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 3285) granting a pension to Bertha 
Becker ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 3286) granting an increase of 
pe \sion to Ella R. Crail; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


a pension 
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By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 3287) granting a pension 
to Wake Shaver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 3288) for the relief of 
John Ralston; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3289) for the relief of Charles W. Bendure; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3290) for the relief of Henry E. Thomas, 
alias Christopher Timmerman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 3291) grant- 
ing a pension to Alice B, Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 3292) granting 
a pension to Margaret S. Colf; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WOLFENDEN: A bill (H. R. 3293) granting a pension 
to Emma Sawyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

492. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of members of the Philathea 
class of the First Baptist Church, Sandusky, Ohio, requesting 
that conditions under which many of the Indian wards of the 
Nation are compelled to live be remedied by Congress; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

493. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Bay 
Cities Veterans Old Age Welfare Workers, urging the passage 
of legislation increasing pensiens of veterans of the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

494, By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Resolution of the Rice W. 
Means Camp, No. 102, Department of California, United Spanish 
War Veterans, indorsing House bill 14676; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

495. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Resolution of the Ameri- 
ean Swiss Club, of Dubuque, Iowa, signed by the president, 
Fred J. Heer, and secretary, J. G. Moser, against the proposed 
quota restriction of immigrants from Switzerland; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

496. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition circulated and 
presented by patriotic societies and signed by numerous citizens 
of the United States, praying Congress not to emasculate the 
immigration act of 1924 by repealing or suspending national- 
origins provisions of that act, and asking that Mexico and 
Latin American countries be placed under the quota provisions 
of that act, and asking for additional deportation legislation ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 23, 192: 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fietcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough Norbeck 
Borah Greene Norris 
sratton Hale Nye 
Brookhart Harris Oddie 
Harrison Overman 
Hastings Patterson 
Hatfield Phipps 
Hawes Pine 

Hayden Pittman 
Hebert Ransdell 
Heflin Reed 

Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Jobnson Sackett 
Jones Schall 

Kean Sheppard 
Edge Kendrick Shortridge 
Fess King Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered to 


their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrooxHart] has the floor. 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 
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PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS OF EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. On yesterday the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep], from the Committee on Rules, reported a resolution. 
Was it laid over under the rule for one day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that it went 
to the calendar. The present occupant of the chair was not in 
the chair at the time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think under the rule it should have been 
laid on the table, but I make no objection because it went to the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
is advised that it was a report and therefore should go to the 
calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to lodge a point of order against the 
report on the ground that the committee, not having anything 
referred to it, is without authority and without jurisdiction to 
make the report. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 73) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the American Hospital of Paris,” approved Janu- 
ary 30, 1913, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 6) to provide for the 
printing of 2,000 additional copies of hearings on farm-relief 
legislation. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 73) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the American Hospital of Paris,” ap- 
proved January 30, 1913, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Under Rule X XXIII, to which reference was 


made yesterday by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE], the clerks of Senators are given the privilege of the 


fioor when in actual discharge of their oflicial duties. The 
question I would like to ask is whether the Chair would rule 
that the clerk of a committee who had been given the duty of 
polling the committee should have the privilege of the floor for 
that purpose, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair believes that the privi- 
lege applies to the clerk only when performing his official duty 
in connection with the Senator himself. If the present occu- 
pant of the chair were called upon to rule, he would so hold, 
because it might be a considerable inconvenience to Senators to 
be polled by the clerk of a committee on the floor of the Senate. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented resolutions adopted by 
American Star Council, No, 18, Daughters of America, at 
Savage, Md., favoring the retention of the national-origins 
clause in the immigration law, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented the following resolutions of the 
House of Representatives of the State of Michigan, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MICHIGAN, 1929-30. 


, House Resolution No. 29 


{A resolution memorializing Congress to amend the Federal income-tax 
; law so as to provide for the downward revision 


Whereas for the past 16 years there has been, and is yet, in full 
force and effect a Federal tax which levies an assessment upon the in- 
comes of citizens and corporations; and 

Whereas Congress, in the exercise of its legislative discretion has 
justly and wisely deemed it equitable to grant to business interests and 
vested capital liberal deductions from gross incomes in the form of 
allowances for depreciation and depletion ; and 

Whereas it is an indisputable fact that the earning power of the 
wage-earner and professional class generally diminishes with advancing 
age and is, as well, ever subject to the exigencies of ill health and de- 
pressed economic conditions; and 

Whereas no allowance whatsoever has been provided under the law 
for depletion and deterioration of physical and mental strength; and 
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Whereas the cost of living has within recent years increased to a 
degree far in excess of any parallel increase in the ingome of those 
compelled to rely exclusively on the fruits of their physical efforts and 
personal services for their livelihood; and 

Whereas the United States Treasury Department reports an estimated 
increase of over $18,000,000 in the Federal income-tax receipts for the 
current year over that of the preceding year; and 

Whereas the Hearst newspapers throughout the United States have 
initiated an educational campaign directing public attention to the 
discriminatory distinctions for taxation purposes between income de- 
rived from personal and professional services and that secured solely 
through investments; and 

Whereas this movement has met with such popular applause and 
spontaneous approval from millions of American working men and 
women and from the press and public-spirited citizenry generally as to 
create a genuine and nation-wide demand for relief from the unjust 
burden resting heavily on incomes dependent entirely upon personal 
effort and good health: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the house of representatives, That Congress be, and, is 
hereby, memorialized to amend the Federal income-tax law so as to 
provide for the downward revision of taxation on earned incomes and 
to equalize as far as possible the burden of taxation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President, the 
Hon, Herbert C. Hoover, to the President of the United States Senate, 
to the Speaker of the National House of Representatives, and to each 
of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
Michigan. 

Passed-the house March 25, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 1238) to authorize the appointment of Nannie C. 
Barndollar, Albert B. Neal, and Joseph B. Dickerson as warrant 
officers, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 1239) granting an increase of pension to Anna I. 
Green (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1240) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
Whittekind (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 1241) granting a pension to Sue Wooldridge Munn 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1242) granting an increase of pension to Susan C. 
MaGuire (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 1243) for the relief of the Western Electric Co. (Inc.) 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 1244) for the relief of Capt. Christian Damson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1245) granting six months’ pay to Marjory Virginia 
Watson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 1246) to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 
1920,” approved July 3, 1926; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 1249) for the relief of Daniel 8S. Schaffer Co. (Inc.) ; 
and 

A bill (S. 1250) for the relief of the Charlestown Sand & Stone 
Co., of Elkton, Md. (with an accompanying paper) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 1251) for the relief of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 
(Ine.) ; 

A bill (S. 1252) for the relief of Christina Arbuckle, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of John Arbuckle, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1253) for the relief of Clyde H. Tavenner (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1254) for the relief of Kremer & Hog, a partnership 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1255) for the relief of the Gulf Refining Co. (with 
accompanying papers) ; ; 

A bill (S. 1256) for the relief of the Federation Bank & Trust 
Co., New York, N. Y. (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1257) for the relief of the Beaver Valley Milling Co, 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. McMASTER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 44) authorizing the establishment 
of an agricultural products experiment station in the State of 
South Dakota; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

INTEREST RATES AND CREDITS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I submit a 
simple Senate resolution, which I ask may be read and lie upon 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 67), as follows: 

Whereas the existing unsettled conditions relating to interest rates 
and credits is causing widespread criticism and great damage to the 
country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board is hereby directed to ad- 
vise the Senate what action it has taken or proposes to take to remedy 
such situation, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
table. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In connection with the resolu- 
tion submitted by me, I ask leave to introduce a bill, and I ask 
that the title be read and that the bill be printed in full in the 
Recorp, and then be referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The bill (S. 1247) fixing and establishing the legal and con- 
tract rates of interest between persons, firms, associations, and 
corporations when residents of different States, and prescribing 
penalties, was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.— 

Section 1. The legal rate of interest shall not exceed 6 per cent per 
annum in the absence of any contract as to the rate of interest, and 
by contract partics may agree upon any rate not to exceed 10 per cent 
per annum. Said rates of 6 and 10 per cent shall be, respectively, the 
legal rate and the maximum contract rates of interest: Provided, That 
the provisions of this section shall apply only to contracts made be- 
tween persons, firms, associations, and corporations when residents of 
different States. 

Sec, 2. The taking, receiving, reserving, or charging a greater rate of 
interest than is provided by the preceding section shall be deemed a 
forfeiture of twice the amount of interest which the note, bill, or other 
evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid 
thereon. In case a greater rate of interest has been paid, the person by 
whom it has been paid, or his legal representatives, may recover from 
the person, firm, association, or corporation taking or receiving the 
same in an action in the nature of an action of debt twice the amount 
of the entire interest paid: Provided, That such action shall be brought 
within two years after the maturity of such usurious contract: Pro- 
vided further, That when any suit is brought upon any note, bill, or 
other evidence of indebtedness or to foreclose any mortgage or lien 
given to secure such indebtedness when a greater rate of interest has 
been collected, reserved, charged, or received than is provided for in 
this act, the defendant or his legal representative may plead as a set-off 
or counterclaim in said action twice the amount of the entire interest 
collected, reserved, charged, or received in said transaction, or in all 
such transactions between the same parties. 

Suc. 8. In all cases where an action is brought by any person to 
recover the penalty prescribed by the preceding section the prevailing 
party in such action shall be entitled to recover, as part of the costs, a 
judgment against the other party to such action for a reasonable 
attorney’s fee, to be fixed by the court, for the use and benefit of the 
attorney of record of the prevailing party, together with all costs. 

Sec. 4. Any legal rate of interest stipulated by a contract remains 
chargeable after a breach thereof, as before, until the contract is super- 
seded by a verdict or other new obligation. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, some of the most impor- 
tant economic events that ever happened in our history have hap- 
pened in the last few weeks. Interest rates in New York have 
risen as high as 20 per cent. When interest rates are so high as 
that it is a conclusive proof that we do not have enough 
circulating medium in our country. 

In addition to that, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has rendered a decision upon a phase of the railroad question 
which some have interpreted will increase railroad rates by 
$2,000,000,000 per year. I myself do not place that interpreta- 
tion upon the decision; in fact, I believe it gives Congress 
authority to amend the transportation act and prevent an 
increase of railroad rates. But these are two ominous events, 
especially to the agricultural interests of the United States. 
Mr. Henry Ford, the greatest industrialist in the history of the 
world, has pointed out a method of meeting some of these ques- 
tions. I desire to read his statement, and I shall then introduce 


The resolution will lie on the 
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a bill for the construction of a national road system in the 
United States that will have an important bearing upon this 
proposition. I quote from Mr. Arthur Brisbane in his syndicated 
colunyn. He states: 


Henry Ford has an idea for Government financing that may interest 
you. 

“ Respectable’ bankers will call it Bolshevism and anarchy, worse 
than Trotsky’s. However, respectable livery-stable men once called 
Ford’s “ gas buggy ” outrageous nonsense. Nevertheless the buggy runs 
better than it did when a horse pulled it. 

Ford wonders why Government creates banks, prints money, then 
pays the banks for lending the Government some of its own money, 
valueless except for the Nation’s credit. 

It’s like a father borrowing from his infant child. 

Having made a billion or two, keeping on hand a few hundred millions 
in cash always, Ford is entitled to his opinion on money, even if you 
disagree with him. 

Ford talks to you now from My Philosophy of Industry, just published 
in New York by Coward-McCann (Inc.) 


I now read the quotation from Mr. Ford himself: 


Take the money question, for example. Suppose we in the United 
States find ourselves with some public-improvement work to do, the 
development of some of our natural resources. 

The usual way the Government sets about doing this sort of thing is 
to issue bonds—say for 30 years—and to sell them to the highest bidder. 
Then they go ahead and hire workmen to do the job, pay them with the 
money received from the proceeds of the sale of bonds, and then at the 
end of 30 years pay back the bondholders, together with interest. 

What happens in the process? 

In the first place, what makes the bonds valuable? Why are people 
willing to buy them? 

Well, because the United States Government stands behind them; in 
other words, the Government is putting up security for its own loans, 
and the security which it puts up is nothing more nor less than the 
energy of wealth in its most productive form, i. e., natural resources. 

It is the best security in the world, security that survives the wrecks 
of banks and treasuries. 

So, then, if we start with a security which is unquestioned and 
which the people are willing to accept ag collateral for the bonds issued, 
why should we go through the complicated and unnecessary process of 
paying 120 per cent interest—4 per cent for 30 years equals 120 per 
cent—out of our own pocket to somebody else for the privilege of 
getting $30,000,000 which, in reality, we already own? 

Take a piece of paper and a pencil and figure it out for yourself. 
Suppose we borrow $30,000,000 and pay 120 per cent interest, we 
literally have to pay $66,000,000 for the use of the $30,000,000. 

That is, we pay $30,000,000 for the public improvement and $36,- 
000,000 for the loan. And it was the Government’s own money to 
begin with! It seems like a very childish and unbusinesslike method. 

Now, here is a way I see by which our Government can get great 
work completed on a less complicated plan. It is a sound way, but 
there is one thing hard about it; it is so simple and easy that maybe 
some people can't see it. 

Suppose, for example, we desire to relieve unemployment by carrying 
on some necessary public improvement, and to do this the Government 
needs $30,000,000. That’s a million and a half 20-dollar bills, or three 
million 10-dollar bills. 

The Government can issue these against the value of the thing in 
prospect and with them pay every expense in connection with the 
work, then put the plant in operation and out of its earnings retire 
the entire $30,000,000 worth of currency which has been issued. Econ- 
omists no longer question that methed of doing things. Indeed, it 
looks as if financial engineering will come round to something very 
like it. We shall see great improvement when we apply engineering 
methods to finance. 


Mr. President, after a careful review of this theory it seems 
to me that it is sound; and, based upon that theory, I have 
prepared a bill for the construction of a national highway 
system. Former Senator du Pont, of Delaware, himself intro- 
duced a bill somewhat along this line, and I understand that 
his successor, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hasrines], has 
reintroduced that bill. I think Mr. Ford goes farther and has 
a more simple and direct way of financing this project, and I 
have followed Mr. Ford’s idea in that respect. 

I want to build a system of public highways with one line 
from the Great Lakes to a point on the Pacifle Ocean in the 
State of Oregon; another line from Portland, Me., to Seattle, 
Wash., by way of Chicago; another from Boston, Mass., to San 
Francisco by way of St. Louis, Mo.; another from New York 
to Los Angeles, Calif.; one from Washington, D. C., via Rich- 
mond, Va., through the States of Tennessee and Arkansas to a 
point in Oklahoma; ove from New York City to Jacksonville, 
Fla., following near the coast of the Atlantic Ocean so far as 
practical, and from that point on to Brownsville, Tex., fallow- 
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ing near the coast of the Gulf of Mexico so far as practicable, 
with a branch line south through the State of Florida; one 
from the western terminal No. 1, which would be in Oregon, 
to Los Angeles, Calif., following the coast of the Pacific Ocean 
so far as practicable; and also other highways from a point 
not less than 10 nor more than 20 miles from the capital of 
each State to the most accessible main national highway. The 
bill also provides that highways Nos, 2, 3, 4, and 6, to which 
I have referred, be connected with the National Capital at 
Washington, 

This system, roughly, would mean 25,000 miles of highway. 
I have estimated that it would cost $80,000 a mile to build 
roads which would carry the heaviest traffic, especially to carry 
truck trains. If our railroad rates are to be increased in this 
country, we especially need a system of highways of that kind, 
and we need it now. 

I have provided in the bill that— 

The cost of carrying out the purposes of this act shall be paid by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, upon requisition of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, with United States notes, The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to issue such United States notes, from 
time to time, as necessary, in amounts not to exceed a total of $2,000,- 
000,000, in addition to the amount now authorized by law. 


I will say there are now $346,000,000 of such United States 
notes. They have been existing since the Civil War, and the 
new issue would be in addition to them and backed up by this 
property. 

Two billion dollars is a small amount to put into a competi- 
tive freight line in the United States, with a railroad system 
‘that will be valued at $40,000,000,000 if the high value shall 
be put upon it which some consider the decision of the Supreme 
Court will make possible. Then I have further provided that— 


The Bureau of Public Roads is authorized to establish a system 
of licenses or tolls for the maintenance of said roads and the redemp- 
tion of said United States notes at rates that will accomplish such 
redemption in not more than 30 years nor less than 20 years. 


There will be no interest to pay during that time. Mr. 
Ford's idea will be carried out, and the roads will be worth the 
money, and a good deal more than the money, to the whole 
country. It will be a financial benefit to every legitimate busi- 
ness in the country, and it will produce a circulating medium 
that will to some extent help to reduce the enormous and op- 
pressive interest rate that has been built up by the financial 
crowd in New York. ; - 

Mr. President, I desire to introduce the bill for appropriate 
reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be received and re- 
ferred. The Chair desires to state that the bill could properly 
be referred to either the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
ltoads or the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I ask to have it go to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
erence will be made. 

The bill (S. 1248) to provide for the construction of certain 
national highways was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President——- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator begins, will he permit 
,me to make an inquiry of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; if it will take but a minute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment. 

Some time ago I read quite an extensive account of the 
scheme that Lloyd George is presenting to-day to the English 
electorate as an efficient means of remedying the unemployment 
situation in Great Britain. I desire to ask the Senator if his 
scheme, as embraced in the proposed bill, is for the purpose of 
putting an end to unemployment in this country or reducing it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It would certainly reduce unemploy- 
ment; but, of course, the big purpose I have in view is to get a 
circulating medium here that will prevent a 20 per cent inter- 
est rate against us, on the one hand, and provide a competing 
freight line to the railroads on the other. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I understood that one of the Senator’s 
objects was to inaugurate a competitive system of transporta- 
tion, and in that way to reduce railroad rates, particularly if 
they are raised up a little higher as a result of the late decision 
of the Supreme Court. I can understand how the Senator’s 
measure would, if enacted, first reduce unemployment, and 
secondly curb excessive freight rates; but I am not advised 


If there is no objection, that ref- 
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as to how his amendment would increase the circulating me- 
dium. I see that it might put more money into circulation, 
provided the money is here; but I understood the Senator’s 
fundamental theory to be that there is not sufficient money in 
the country, and that this bill would provide a method of in- 
creasing the amount of money. I can see how it would increase 
its circulation if the money is here; but in what way and how 
much does it increase the amount of the circulating medium? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It increases it by $2,000,000,000 ulti- 
mately. We provide for the payment of the construction of 
these roads with Treasury notes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I wanted to ascertain. The 
Senator’s proposition, then, is that the Government is to issue 
$2,000,600,000 in notes? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Which will take the place of money? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I thought. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That would have a tendency to reduce 
the interest rate in accordance with the law of supply and de- 
mand which the Wall Street crowd themselves always proclaim. 

RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 15) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement 
of employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” 
approved July 3, 1926, as amended, which, with the accompany- 
ing paper, was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and 
ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT BILL 

Mr. WAGNER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth 
and subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXIII 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
resolution, which I ask may be read and then go over under 
the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 66), as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XXXIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

Two repfesentatives each of the Associated Press, the United Press, 
and the International News Service, not more than one representative 
of each such press association to be on the floor at one time; one 
representative of the Universal Service, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the rule. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I rise to submit an 
inquiry to the Senator from Wisconsin. I suggest that the 
Senator take into consideration that there may be other news 
agencies or associations formed hereafter, and that if the 
rule referred to is to be amended in the way suggested his 
resolution might well be a little broader so as to include asso- 
ciations hereafter organized. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I say in reply to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from California that my purpose in 
offering the amendment to the rule is to place the matter in 
the hands of the Senate, where it would be subject to change 
by the Senate and by the Senate alone. The rule if amended, 
as proposed, would give the same privileges to representatives 
of the press associations that they previously enjoyed under 
the pleasure of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I appreciate that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. If the situation should develop, as 
the Senator from California suggests, and any other news 
association of similar importance were to be organized, it would 
be a very simple matter for the Senate to amend Rule XXXIII 
to permit a representative of that association to have the 
privileges of the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
amend the rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I merely suggested that the Senator 
could frame his proposed amendment in such form as to bring 
such a new association under the rule as it may be amended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My purpose, Mr. President, is to take 
the granting of the privilege of the floor out of the discretion of 
some Senator or group of Senators and place it in the rule, so 
that it will be administered without discrimination, 


The resolution will go over under 


But it would be necessary further to 
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SECRET AND OPEN SESSIONS OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the clerk may 
read from the desk a letter from the editor of the Capital 
Times, of Madison, Wis., concerning secret and open sessions 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

THE CAPITAL TIMES, 
Madison, Wis., May 20, 1929. 
Hon, ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of the 
Capital Times of Sunday, May 19, which contains the roll call of the 
Senate taken in executive session last Friday on the confirmation of 
Irvine L. Lenroot as judge of the United States Court of Customs 
Appeals. The roll call will be found on page 5 of this issue. 

I am sending you this roll call to show how futile it is for the 
Members of the United States Senate to retire behind closed doors in 
an effort to withhold from the public full and complete information to 
which the people are entitled, 

Although the Capital Times is published hundreds of miles away 
from the National Capital, I had no difficulty whatever in obtaining 
the secret roll call. I am printing it as a public service, because I 
believe the people of Wisconsin are entitled to know how their repre- 
sentatives voted on an important public question. 

I hope that continued publicity for these secret roll calls will even- 
tually compel the United States Senate to transact its business out in 
the open, in order that the people may have full access to the de- 
liberations of your important body. The increasing recourse to the 
secret session on the part of Senators who have not the backbone to 
meet public questions openly should be denounced by the American 
press as a practice which is vicious and subversive of the public good. 

The Capital Times will continue to print these secret roll calls in 
the future, 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM T. Evsun, Hditor. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, in reference to the letter 
from the editor of some paper in Wisconsin which nobody ever 
heard of until he disclosed the fact that he owns it, I merely 
wish to say that he seems to rejoice that there are thieves and 
liars and he is in touch with them. I presume he has a right 
to choose his company. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask that there be printed in 
the Recorp, following the letter which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BarKLry] has just had read, an article from the same 
newspaper, which is headed “ Lenroot Confirmed Behind Closed 
Doors,” and I request Senators who would like to be insulted 
to read it. I have not asked that the article be read, as I did 
not care to take up the time of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not care to yield for the reading of 
a long article. 

Mr. BLEASE. It is not very long, but I did not care to take 
the time of the Senator from Iowa. That is the reason why I 
asked that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
asks that the article be printed in the Recorp, and, without 
objection, that order will be made. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Capital Times, Madison, Wis., May 19, 1929] 
LENROOT CONFIRMED BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 


After a bitter battle the old guard has finally succeeded in taking 
care of one of Washington’s best-known lame ducks—Irvine L. Len- 
root, of Wisconsin. Fighting tenaciously to keep the Senate behind 
closed doors while the bargain was bting consummated, confirmation 
of the Lenroot appointment to a place on the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals was finally effected by a vote of 42 to 27. 

Reports from Washington indicate that the old guard viewed with 
alarm the proposal to have Lenroot’s qualifications for the job aired 
out in the open. For an administration which has been given such 
lily-white certification as Hoover’s it would be quite embarrassing to 
have publicity beating down and revealing a Hoover appointment 
smeared with Teapot Dome and Power Trust affiliations. Wasn't 
Hoover sold to the country last fall as a finer and more ennobling 
influence in the American political picture? Wasn’t it said that the 
old political hacks, lame ducks, and professional politicians could not 
expect much from the superman with the passion of an engineer for 
getting things done who would want the best for public service? To 
date Hoover bas reached into Wisconsin and picked Lenroot, Titte- 
more, Rawlinson, and McMahon—all chosen in payment for political 
services rendered and not for any qualifications for the jobs. 

That fine old manipulator, Vice President Curtis, came to the rescue 
of the old guard yesterday when the G. O. P. Senators found them- 
selves in a hole. Watson, Smoot, and the old guard crew feared 
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the effect of the speeches which would be made against Lenroot in 
open session. They shivered over the prospects of a review of Len- 
root’s visit to Fall during the Teapot Dome blow-up and the $20,000 
Power Trust retainer. The game is to make the country believe that 
Teapot Dome is now water under the mill and that Hoover doesn’t 
countenance such things. And so there was consternation when Senator 
BLacK moved that the Lenroot confirmation be considered in open 
session of the Senate. The vote was 38 to 36 in favor of such a pro- 
posal. Then Curtis saved the day. He ruled that a two-thirds vote was 
necessary to open the doors. Unable to muster this strength, those op- 
posing the Lenroot confirmation were locked up and their lips sealed. 

Small wonder that progressives of the type of BoraH, BRooKHarT, 
NYE, FrAzipr, and HOWELL, supporters of Hoover in the last campaign, 
are gradually falling away from the administration as time enlarges 
the perspective on the present régime. Hoover has already demon- 
strated that he is quite as much the tool of the powerfully intrenched 
industrial and financial autocrats as were Harding and Coolidge. 
There are already signs that Hoover will pack the judiciary with the 
willing servants of these interests. He has shown no desire to render 
more than the usual lip service toward agricultural relief. The tariff 
barons are in Washington jubilant and expectant over the prospect of 
putting over one of the greatest robber tariffs in the history of the 
country. 

Wouldn’t it be fine if the whole Hoover administration could be 
carried on behind closed doors? It would save so much embarrassment 
and annoyance. 


SENATE MISSISSIPPI ENGINEERING ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 69), 
which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Senate Resolution 69 


Whereas the attempts of the United States Army engineers for the 
last century to contro! floods in the Mississippi Valley have resulted in 
but one disastrous failure after another; and 

Whereas with such a record, and with the following condemnatory 
report made by the Flood Control Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon the Jadwin plan before its adoption by the Seventieth 
Congress, it seems almost incredible that said Congress should have voted 
about $300,000,000 to be expended upon that plan; and 

Whereas the following are verbatim quotations from the aforesaid 
report upon the Jadwin plan, which was submitted to the Seventieth 
Congress before it adopted said plan, by the Hon. Frank R. REID, of 
Illinois, chairman of the Committee on Flood Control of the House of 
Representatives (to accompany H. R. 8219), March 29, 1928 (p. 16): 

“ ENGINEDRING FALLACIES OF JADWIN PLAN 


“(1) That it is lacking in engineering details and has not a sufficient 
factor of safety; (2) that it uses new and untried methods in the 
diversion of the flood waters; (3) that the ‘fuse-plug’ levees will not 
work and disaster will result; and (4) generally thgt it is not de- 
pendable and is not feasible from an engineering standpoint. The com- 
mittee did not believe it probable that so many eminent engineers could 
all be wrong and therefore refused to adopt the Jadwin plan as the 
project for the flood-control work. 

“Instead of the Jadwin plan, if adopted by Congress, providing pro- 
tection from the floods for the lower Mississippi Valley it might result 
in the recurrence of a disaster like that of 1927.” 

And 

Whereas notwithstanding the above report from the only committee 
in Congress devoted exclusively to flood control, its advice was not ac- 
cepted by the Seventieth Congress and a bill was rushed through the 
Senate practically without debate, which, after material change in 
conference, on May 15, 1928, was approved by the President; and 

Whereas it seems to be the unanimous opinion of engineers in the 
United States (except General Jadwin and some other Army engineers) 
that the adopted Jadwin plan is an engineering disgrace, which, if 
carried out, will involve enormous initial cost; make more than 6,000,- 
000 acres of land practically worthless, even if the Jadwin plan should 
meet his most sanguine representation ; entail perpetual expense; bring 
catastrophe unprecedented; and perpetuate in a monument of mud 
1,000 miles long the greatest mechanical monstrosity ever authorized by 
the government of a nation; and 

Whereas after the perpetual failure of the Army engineers to control 
floods in the Mississippi River, after the report of the Flood Control 
Committee of the House of Representatives aforesaid, and after the 
manner in which the civilian engineers of the country were excluded 
from participation in determining the plan for flood control to be pur- 
sued, it is the opinion of many Senators that a board of disinterested 
civilian engineers of great attainments and experience should be called 
to express an opinion upon the adopted Jadwin plan, and, provided their 
decision is unfavorable, to determine upon some other plan, which in 
their judgment shall be better, and submit such plan to the Senate; and 

Whereas at least one of the projects that the proposed board would 
be expected to consider is the Riker Mississippi spillway project, which 
vitally concerns the three Senate committees whose chairmen are to 
appoint the board—the chairman of the Committee on Commerce because 
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his committee specifically represents the subject of flood control, the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee because his committee 
specifically represents the subject of interstate commerce, in which it 
will create a revolution, and the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, because it will greatly reduce transportation 
costs, both foreign and domestic, in which his committee is vitally 
interested, all of which subjects would be beneficially affected by the 
Riker project should it be adopted; and 

Whereas although the employment of the proposed Senate Mississippi 
engineering advisory board will undoubtedly necessitate a considerable 
expense, such a board is recommended by 20,000 engineers, and among 
them many of the foremost, who specifically state that the vital impor- 
tance of the subject would more than justify it; and many Senators have 
even more forcibly expressed themselves in recommending it; and 

Whereas, should there be a disposition upon the part of the Senate 
to economize by refusing the needed appropriation, it should be borne 
in mind that when the Riker Mississippi spillway project was presented 
for hearing before the Commerce Committee of the Senate Mr. Riker 
proposed that the Senate should bear the expense of a model of his 
project ($6,000), to which Senator Jones demurred, and that then Mr. 
Riker, being so sure of his ground, expended upward of $10,000 of his 
own money in its construction, and this model is now operating in the 
basement of the Senate Office Building, illustrating the Riker Missis- 
sippi spillway project; and 

Whereas it should also be borne in mind that a report of the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army in 1888 showed that Mr. Riker 
saved this Government nearly $1,000,000 in the filling of the mud flats, 
making what is now known as Hains Point, the fashionable speedway 
of the Nation’s Capital, and figuring the amount saved to be but one- 
half this sum, with the interest at 5 per cent compounded, the amount 
would now represent a total saving to the United States Government of 
more than $4,000,000: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby established a board to be known as the 
Senate Mississippi exginecring advisory board, which shall be ap- 
pointed, acting jointly, by the chairmen of the Committees on Com- 
merce, Interstate Commerce, and Agriculture and Forestry; said chair- 
men shall have the authority to fix the compensation of the members 
of said board and to remove or replace at any time a member thereof. 
The said board shall submit a report to each of the said committees, 
and each committee shall transmit to the Senate the said report with 
their findings thereon. 

The said board shall be composed of 11 members, who shall be 
nominated as follows: 1, a financial economist, by the President of 
the Senate; 2 Army engineers by the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce; 2 civilian engineers by the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce; 2 civilian engineers by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry; 2 civilian engineers by the Ameri- 
ean Society of Civil Engineers; and 2 civilian engineers by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The 11 members shall be qualified as follows: 1 member shall be an 
expert financial economist; 2 shall be Army engineers; and 8, each of 
whom shall be a distinguished civilian engineer of great attainment and 
experience, to be selected from as many of the following engineering 
classifications as practicable: Civil, mechanical, electrical, contracting, 
structural concrete, foundation, locks, dams, dredging, hydraulic, or 
marine construction. 

The board shall elect its own chairman and select and determine 
upon the compensation of its employees, and it is authorized to summon 
before it such witnesses as it may deem necessary. 

Sne. 2. It shall be the duty of the board (1) to investigate the 
feasibility of the Jadwin plan adopted by the Seventieth Congress and 
such other plans for the control and utilization of the Mississippi River, 
and such ramifications relating thereto, as it shall deem advisable, 
specifically deep-water navigation from the Gulf to Cairo; and (2) to 
determine upon the best comprehensive project or projects for the con- 
trol and utilization of the Mississippi River and such ramifications. 
The report of the board shall include the results of its investigations 
under this resolution, together with a statement of the estimated cost 
of, and the probable benefits and revenue to be derived from, the project 
or projects so determined upon, and recommended by the board, and 
the estimated time required for the construction of such project or 
projects. The first hearing of the board shall be held as scon as possible 
after the approval of this resolution. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the board in carrying out the purposes of 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $100,000, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
ehairmen of the aforesaid committees, 


THE DISARMAMENT QUESTION 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Manchester Guardian on the 
disarmament question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 
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[From the Manchester Guardian, Wednesday, May 8, 1929] 
THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 


The victorious continental powers have had more than 10 years to 
disarm, but they have not begun, they have not even made up their 
minds on the general methods that must be accepted before there can 
be any serious discussion of disarmament. When the war came to an 
end and the Germans were disarmed, there was a world-wide hope that 
all armies and armaments would be reduced. A triple promise was 
given by the governments of the victorious powers that this hope would 
be fulfilled—a promise embodied in the league covenant, in the body of 
the peace treaties, and in the explanatory letter written by M. Clemen- 
ceau on behalf of the then allied and associated powers on June 16, 
1919. (As this letter is too often ignored, its essential and unmis- 
takable purpose deserves to be reemphasized. It declares that “ the dis- 
armament of Germany also constitutes the first step toward that gen- 
eral reduction and limitation of armaments which it would be one of 
the first duties of the League of Nations to urge.”) But the triple 
promise has not been kept, the league has failed in “one of its first 
duties,” and the world-wide hope has been disappointed. Some little 
progress has been made in naval disarmament (though not through any 
action taken by the league), but there has not even been a plenary con- 
ference on land disarmament. The preparatory commission was formed 
to clear the way for such a conference, It held its first meeting three 
years ago. It has now held the sixth, and has achieved absolutely 
nothing. 

On none of the principles essential to land disarmament has there 
been any agreement whatever. The armies and armaments of the vic- 
torious continental powers grow more and more formidable, and the 
overwhelming military preponderance by which they maintain the 
armed peace has not been mitigated at all. So far from being promoted 
land disarmament has been tenaciously resisted, precisely because 
Europe is divided into victors and vanquished, a division perpetuated 
by the permanent menace of war, All the amenities of the meeting 
that has now come to an end, all the talk about a “ conciliatory atmos- 
phere” and “spirit of friendliness” can not conceal this fact, Not 
only were the discussions charged with ill feeling, but once at least 
the underlying reality emerged. Thus when the German representa- 
tives proposed that aerial bombardments should be prohibited, the 
French representative objected to the proposal because it would tend 
to universalize the disarmament clauses of the peace treaties. That 
is to say, it would tend to fulfill the promise given on behalf of the 
victorious powers by M. Clemenceau. In other words, any kind of real 
disarmament would eliminate the difference between victors and van- 
quished—we may consequently talk about disarmament and may accept 
all kinds of suggestions that would impose unessential restrictions on 
future belligerents, but wé must not, for heaven’s sake, do anything 
that might make disarmament a reality. 

If Great Britain and the United States believed that by sacrificing 
one principle they could save others, they were thoroughly mistaken. 
Nothing whatever has been saved by their decision to accept the French 
claim that trained reserves should not be limited. The preparatory 
commission has ended in a failure to limit war material, either directly 
or indirectly, by restricted budgetary expenditure. There has been no 
agreement on limitation of any kind or, indeed, on anything except that 
military budgets should be published. As all the powers publish their 
military budgets already, there does not seem to be any particular 
merit in this agreement. One would have thought that three years of 
discussion amongst 20 or 30 powers could have produced something 
better than this. It is perfectly clear that the league will remain 
incapable of promoting disarmament so long as, like the whole European 
continent, it is paralyzed by the tension between victors and vanquished. 
What, then, is to be done? Europe can not be pacified until this ten- 
sion is relaxed and until the armed peace is converted into a real peace. 
But the betrayal of principles, the complaisance, the “ conciliatory at- 
mospheres,” and the abandonment of the weak to gratify the strong 
will achieve nothing. Great Britain and the United States, having 
begun naval disarmament, are well able to stand firmly by every prin- 
ciple essential to land disarmament. Such a stand may lead to a dead- 
lock, but so has the present method of vacillation and opportunism. 
And such a deadlock would at least show who are the real wreckers 
of disarmament and therefore of universal peace. Once they are re- 
vealed to the world there will be many effective ways of dealing with 
them. 


THE PROHIBITION QUESTION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by Francis King Carey 
appearing in Freedom for May, 1929. Mr. Carey was a sup- 
porter of Mr. Hoover and a believer in the eighteenth amend- 
ment. He has written a very short article on the subject of 
prohibition, which is very timely, and I commend it to the 
attention of everyone, 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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(From The Freedom, May, 1929] 


AN APPEAL TO YOUTH TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF PROHIBITION 


By Francis King Carey 

(This article by Mr. Francis King Carey, president of the National 
Sugar Manufacturing Co. of Colorado and a member of the Baltimore 
bar, caused so much comment when published in the Baltimore Sun 
that Freedom asked him for permission to reprint it. Mr. Carey’s 
views did not win the approval of the extreme wets or the extreme 
drys. The wets called him “dry” and the drys called him “ wet.” 
However, the article did appeal to the people who will settle this ques- 
tion of prohibition—that is, the great mass of people who take the 
middle of the road and try to decide questions on their merit. 

This article of Mr. Carey’s, moderate in tone as it is, is a far more 
blasting indictment of prohibition than any vituperative and excited 
statement that might be made. It shows that public opinion is swing- 
ing around, if it has not already done so, and that the people are be 
coming disgusted and ready for a change. 

In an editorial commenting on Mr. Carey’s views the Baltimore Sun 
said: 

“The views upon prohibition enforcement and the necessity of modi- 
fication, expressed by Mr. Francis King Carey in the Sun, merit serious 
consideration, especially on the part of those who Have adopted an un- 
compromising attitude in this national dispute. Mr. Carey, like Presi- 
dent Hoover, looks upon the eighteenth amendment as a ‘noble experi- 
ment’ and wants it to succeed. He remembers the conditions of the 
past and does not want them to return. But he sees grave abuses in 
the present system, and feels the imperative necessity of correcting 
them, 

“It is on this last point, one fears, that Mr. Carey is unlike Mr. 
Hoover. For, as far as the uninformed and innocent bystander is able 
to judge, Mr. Hoover has set out to correct the admitted abuses by 
shutting his eyes to them. To date he has given no sign of understand- 
ing that, if the Jones law and other oppressive measures merely em- 
bitter the present controversy, they will get nowhere. Cotton Mather 
sought to stamp out witchcraft by increasing the penalties for convicted 
witches. He would have regarded suggestions of modification of the 
official view of witchcraft as a seduction of the devil. We are familiar 
with the madness which lay across his path. 

“When there is such wide dispute among the population over the 
justice of a law, it must be obvious that some steps are necessary to 
square the law with a wider public consent. Mr. Carey, seeing that 
these are more important than any cogs in mere legal machinery, pro- 
poses a solution which is not so far from that suggested by former 
Governor Smith in his campaign speeches. Even so, it suggests the 
solution to which Mr. Hoover, who was Mr. Carey’s choice, will come 
when the futility of the present effort is finally demonstrated.’’) 

We older men, drys and wets, have made rather a bad mess of the 
liquor question, each side with good and patriotic motives, so what 
would you think of turning the problem over to our younger men for 
settlement? I refer especially to our young men in the two last classes 
at our colleges and universities and to those who have graduated within 
the last few years, because they have had the problem before them in a 
very practical and definite way and because their opinions and influence 
could be very efficiently mobilized in every State of the Union, and for 
my own part I would have a great deal of confidence in the cross section 
of their judgment. 

They are the sons of a class of our community of great influence and 
public spirit, which not only represent a public opinion, without the sup- 
port of which the enforcement of any law becomes almost impossible, 
but they represent fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters, and it 
would seem reasonable to hope that as a body they would be but little 
likely to propose an amendment of the Volstead Act which would 
threaten the loss of what I personally believe have been great gains 
from the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. 

While it is not pleasant to introduce the personal element into a 
discussion of this character, it is perhaps due to frankness to quote the 
following paragraphs from a statement which I published in a western 
newspaper in support of the election of Mr. Hoover: 

“I believe, as Mr. Hoover does, that the American people embarked 
on a great experiment when they put the eighteenth amendment into 
their Constitution, and I adopt his own simple words when he said, 
*I wish it to succeed.’ I have always believed myself that the language 
of the eighteenth amendment was unwisely rigid and that the Volstead 
law can and should be liberalized, and that its liberalization would pro- 
tect the three great triumphs of the prohibition movement, to which 
both wets and drys subscribe, namely : 

“The destruction of the political saloon, financed by distillers and 
brewers—the old-time market of prostitution and crime; the establish- 
ment for all time by the American people of the determination that 
intoxicating beverages shall never again be made the subject of private 
profit; and a further determination that the day of whisky-controlled 
legislatures shall never again return, It seems a pity that our young 
men have never seen an old-time political saloon and have only the 
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faintest conception of the real public grievance at which the much- 
abused (and often justly abused) antisaloon movement aimed; but 
Bishop Manning, the head of the New York diocese of the Episcopal 
Church, was right when he assured his rich and fashionable congrega- 
tion at the great Cathedral of St. John the Divine a couple of weeks 
ago that our young men could be depended upon eventually to protect 
these great triumphs. 

“The election of November 6 will, I believe, give fresh evidence that 
the friends of temperance, whether they be radical or liberal drys and 
whether or not they believe as I do that the friends of temperance may 
have ‘overspoken themselves,’ will never trust either the enforcement 
or the liberalization of the existing liquor laws to any but those who, 
like Mr. Hoover, ‘ wish them to succeed.’ ” 

Assuming that the 115,000,000 people of the United States are hon- 
estly divided about 50-50 in their attitude toward the Volstead Act, 
doesn’t it seem sensible and fair to make an honest effort to compro- 
mise their views in the hope that a reasonable spirit of nation-wide 
cooperation could be established? A wild and bitter and wholly uncon- 
structive controversy, which the Jones Act may make still wilder and 
more bitter and less constructive, gets nowhere. 

From a practical standpoint isn’t it possible that a compromise with 
the young man, which gave him his cheap and pure beer, and a com- 
promise with the well-to-do people which allowed them to decorate their 
dinner tables with something more conventional than “ pump water” 
and soft drinks, and a compromise with the workingman which made it 
unnecessary for him to “ bootleg’? moonshine, and which adopted even 
more stringent measures for outlawing whisky, gin, and brandy, might 
get somewhere? 

A lawyer hesitates to “talk law” on the subject, but I venture the 
suggestion that 115,000,000 people have the right to make and, if they 
wish it, change their definition of “ intoxicating beverages.” 

If the Congress of the United States at the request of a definite 
public opinion elected to amend the Volstead Act so as to permit the 
sale under Government restrictions of beer and the lightér “still” 
wines because it classed them outside of “intoxicating beverages,” 
either because it thought them not intoxicating in fact or because it did 
not think they were generally resorted to for intoxicating purposes, or 
because as related to the more dangerous “ high-powered” beverages 
they were in a class by themselves—or “for any other reason why "— 
might not the Supreme Court hesitate to declare the amendment in viola- 
lation of the constitutional inhibition? 

It might be wise to avoid naming a permissible alcoholic content and 
substitute the actual classes of permissible beverages by name, including 
only those which normally contain from their process of manufacture a 
limited amount of alcohol or whose value is actually destroyed by ex- 
cessive alcoholic content. 

Before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment and the passage of 
the Volstead Act the United States Government put its engraved stamp 
on every gallon of whisky or beer which went to the public, and any 
counterfeit of that stamp was, of course, a penitentiary offense. Why 
would not a similar course in regard to the permitted beverages be a 
public protection against abuse? Surely, the United States Government 
wouid not be, by the proposed compromise, put as deeply into the liquor 
mess as it is to-day. 

It would not seem difficult to so frame an amendment to the Volstead 
Act as to permit any State which still thought it best to attempt to 
force total abstinence upon its citizens to continue the attempt. 

The “ bootlegger” will be with us for “many moons”; but if people 
of substance and position withdraw a large part of their support and 
the good sportsmanship of the average American made the bootlegger 
a thing of a sinister and furtive character inhabiting dark places, his 
occupation would be less profitable and less safe than at present. He 
is now a holy and fashionable joy, and really an object of public sympa- 
thy and protection. At least, his relative merits would not be the 
main subject of social conversation. 

I am not forgetting that the Volstead Act has for 10 years been 
training our people, especially our younger men and younger women, 
in whisky and gin drunkenness, and that it will take time to turn them 
again to the less harmful and relatively innocent beverages—but isn’t 
it worth a brave experiment? 

Nor am I forgetting that there would be some risks run of camou- 
flaging hard liquor under the guise of the permitted beverages, but 
isn’t the compromise worth the risk? 

If the United States Government undertakes the single task of driving 
whisky, gin, and brandy out of the United States, it has a bir 
enough job. If it will substitute for its hopeless effort to force total 
abstinence upon a people honestly divided in opinion, long before total 
abstinence is anything but an iridescent dream, an intelligent plan for 
packaging the relatively harmless beverages and guaranteeing their 
purity and limited alcoholic content by its old-time engraved stamp, 
which it would be simply recklessness to counterfeit, and by this 
process can establish a compromise which in the minds of decent people 
it would be rotten sportsmanship to flout, wouldn’t we get somewhere? 

At least it would seem folly not to make the trial! 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON MARSHAL FOCH BY SENATOR TYSON 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
ReEcorD a memorial address on Marshal Foch by the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], delivered at Knoxville, Tenn., 
on May 12, 1929. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Senator Tyson spoke as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen and comrades of the World War, it is indeed 
fitting that we should assemble here to-day to do honor to the greatest 
soldier of the greatest war of all time, 

On the morning of the 26th of March of this year I was awakened 

. from profound slumber in my home in Washington by the distant boom 
of a great gun, as I thought, and then in a short time a second boom 
and then shortly another and then another and another. 

As I counted boom after boom I realized that it was the funeral day 
| of the great French general, the lamented Marshal Foch, who had passed 
away in far-away France a few days before, and that the sound I heard 
' was the roar of the mighty guns at Fort Myer, 6 miles away; that the 
, Army of the United States was paying the last honors to Marshal Foch 
by a salute of 21 guns, whose funeral services were being held that day 
in his native land in his beloved city of Paris. 

My friends, how many memories came back to me on that morn as I 
lay there safe and sound in my peaceful bed. 

I thought how, 12 years before, on the 6th day of April, America had 
declared war upon Germany and Austria and how the great hosts of 
America had gathered and been trained and finally sent 3,000 miles 
across the seas to fight in the greatest war of all the ages. 

I thought of how our boys had gone forth from this State and this 
county and this town, and how many of them had laid down their lives 
in the service of their country and how many had come back maimed 
and crippled and gassed, and for whom life could never be much more 
than a livéng death. 

But I rejoiced to feel that the great majority of them had returned 
safe and sound and were now enjoying the great blessings of peace and 
happiness and home. 

And I thought of the wondrous experience we had had in being in 
that war—something that would always be an adventure and an expe- 
rience that none others would have in a hundred years, if ever again, in 
the history of the world. 

My comrades and friends, you will agree with me that the World War 
was the greatest catastrophe of all time and that it might have resulted 
disastrously for the Allies except for the genius of one man, and that 
man was Marshal Ferdinand Foch. 

He was a typical Frenchman, and was born at Tarbes, in France, on 
October 2, 1851, and died on March 20, 1929. He was then 77 years 
old. 

Marshal Foch was trained to be a soldier and was a soldier practically 
all of his life. At the age of 19 he enlisted for the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870; returning from that war he attended the French military 
school called L’Ecole Polytechnique, where he graduated. He served 
through all the grades and was finally promoted to be a general of 
brigade in 1907, after having served his country as a soldier for 36 
years. 

He had been on duty for a long time as professor and commandant at 
L’Ecole Polytechnique of France, There he studied strategy and the 
art and science of war. He was a great lecturer on war and wrote 
two classical military works, Les Principles de Guerre and La Direction 
de la Guerre—that is, the Principles of War and Direction of War. 

He was appointed a general in command of a corps in 1912, only two 
years before the outbreak of the World War, and was placed in command 
at Nancy, near the German frontier, which was the most important 
command in France. 

This corps he imbued with his teachings, and one year later he led it 
into battle against the Germans. 

You will remember that Germany declared war on France on August 
3, 1914, and immediately started to overrun Belgium and France. She 
attacked through Belgium, 250 miles from Paris. The French met the 
Germans on the Belgian frontier, but they could not withstand the 
terrific onslaught of 1,500,000 Germans and they retired percipitately 
in mad retreat toward Paris, pursued by the Germans in hot haste. 

It was the most remarkable retreat in history—the French striving 
to find a place where they could make a stand and the Germans pressing 
so fast that they drove the French more than 200 miles in less than 
80 days. 

During those days the whole world waited with bated breath and 
fear and trembling to hear the fate of France. The liberty and the 
freedom and the democracy of the world hung in the balance, 

Sut finally the day came when the French Army had at last re- 
treated to the place where its commander, Marshal Joffre, determined 
to make a stand. It had reached the River Marne, along whose banks 
were great and treacherous marshes, and here Joffre sent forth the 
word that the salvation of France depended upon the ability of the 
French Army to make a stand. 
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The army was directed to face the enemy along the whole great battle 
line extending all the way from Paris to Verdun, a distance of 200 
miles. Marshal Joffre told his men they must die where they stood, and 
the immortal motto was put upon their lips, “ They shall not pass.” 

Every French soldier determined to die rather than see the German 
hosts penetrate farther into his country. It was at this time that the 
capital of France was moved from Paris to Bordeaux, and the world 
expected to hear every day of the capture of Paris and the overthrow of 
the French. 

The armies facing each other at this time were the greatest ever en- 
gaged in any one battle—more than 1,500,000 Germans and over 


1,000,000 French and British. The victorious Germans attacked with 
The French line weakened in many places 


great force and confidence. 
and was about to be broken, 

General Foch commanded the Ninth Army in the center of the French 
line with 120,000 men. He was attacked in front by some 250,000 
Germans, and finally his center was giving way. He moved a complete 
division from his left to his center, and calling his staff officers together 
he said to them, “I can not hold the Germans; my lines are retreating, 
and it is necessary that I attack.” The Germans were completely sur- 
prised when they saw these tired Frenchmen attacking them with great 
fury, and they were thrown back in great confusion, and finally began 
a full retreat. 

As the German General von Kluck, who was on the German right, 
had exposed his right flank and was attacked by General Gallieni, who 
brought an army in taxicabs from Paris, Foch’s brilliant attack far 
away resulted in demoralization in the whole German Army, which fell 
back and finally crossed the River Aisne, and the Battle of the Marne, 
the greatest and‘most decisive battle in the history of the world, was 
won and the world was saved. 

Foch’s great and brilliant attack won the day. 

There were many great battles after the Marne, but if the Battle of 
the Marne had been lost, France would have been compelled to surrender 
and Great Britain could not have carried on the war alone. 

During that battle, when General Joffre sent word to Foch to know 
how he was getting on, it is said that Foch directed the staff officer to 
say to General Joffre, “My right is being driven back, my center is 
crumbling; the situation is excellent, and I am attacking.” 

There have been many great soldiers of the world, but I have never 
read of another who under such circumstances would have attacked. 

Foch’s motto was, “Attack! Attack! Attack!” 

On the battle field of the Marne he demonstrated his decisiveness and 
his profound belief in the principle of the offensive. It is said that 
Napoleon was his great example, and the soldier whom he admired and 
whose principles of strategy he followed. 

Foch had that quality without which no soldier can be successful, 
and that is the will to win, which was never shaken, no matter to what 
desperate straits he was driven, 

After the Battle of the Marne Foch became assistant to the com- 
mander in chief of all the French Armies, and afterwards commanded a 
group of armies at Ypres and on the Somme in 1915 and 1916. By the 
year 1917 his genius was known to be so great that he became chief of 
the French General Staff, a position which gave him the military direc- 
tion of all the French Armies. He had then the greatest commands 
that had ever been exercised by any man save the commanders in chief 
of the German Armies, for the French then numbered more than 
4,000,000 men. 

You will remember that the Allies had been pressed back and back by 
the German forces, and they had penetrated far into northern France 
by the latter part of 1916, and were in control of the whole of Belgium 
except a small strip to the extreme west, where the British, with the 
desperate courage that has ever characterized that wonderful race of 
men, still held the ruined town of Ypres at the desperate cost of 
300,000 dead. 

The front line extended from the North Sea at Nieuport to Soissons, 
and then east to Rheims and Verdun, and then to St. Mihiel and Toul 
to the frontier of Switzerland, a distance of 300 miles, and every foot 
of that long line was honeycombed with trenches and was lined with 
and defended by more than 3,000,000 men. 

The sullen roar of the guns, the buzz of ihe airplanes, and the sharp 
crack of the machine guns were the dread but only music that the tired 
and weary soldiers heard from morn 'til night and night ’til morn for 
four long and dreadful years. 

Men were dying by the tens of thousands and were being wounded 
by the hundreds of thousands, 

The suffering and death had not only never been equalled before but 
no such holocaust had ever been dreamed of in the history of the 
world. 

It seemed that the Allies must lose the war before that mighty young 
giant of the West, America, could get to the battle field. 

On the 21st day of March, 1918, General Ludendorf delivered his 
great attack near Soissons where the wings of the British and French 
Armies joined, driving the British back and back in one mad retreat and 
nearly destroyed the Fifth British Army, 

This was the darkest hour of the war. 
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Up to this time the British and French generals had been command- 


the armies had not always been what it should have been. Had these 
armies had a single commander the war might have been won sooner ; 
but the pride of command, that dreadful evil of mankind, bad sent 
many a poor soldier boy to his grave. 


But now everyone realized that they must have a unified command | 


or all was lost. They were now fighting with their backs to the wall; 
and so Foch was sclected by the British and the French to command 
all of the allied armies. 

They were willing to give it to him then as they had about lost hope 
and did not think it was worth much to any man, and so, on the 26th 
day of March, he became the generalissimo of the allied armies of 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium, and later of the United States— 
the greatest command ever given to man. 

In September, 1918, I was on the battle front where Foch had been 
in March, 1918, and in a house in the little town of Doullens, in 
northern France, where Foch had received his great command, I sat and 
heard the plans explained that were a little later to put the Thirtieth 
American Division in the Hindenburg line on the 29th day of Sep- 
tember, 1918, where many of my comrades who now sit before me 
gained eternal glory and renown, and where many of the boys of Ten- 
nessee passed to the Great Beyond, but at the same time enrolled 
their names on the eternal scroll of fame. 

From the moment that Foch took command of that, the greatest army 
in history, with forces aggregating 10,000,000 men, his grasp of the 
situation did not falter. 

Within seven months after he assumed supreme command he brought 
the greatest war of all time to a successful conclusion and saved the 
freedom of the world. 

It was on the 29th of March, 1918, that General Pershing, our own 
great soldier of the World War, in the course of a reunion at which 
were General Petain, M. Clemenceau, and M. Loucheur, presented him- 
self to General Foch and said to him: 

“T am come to tell you that the American people would consider it a 
great honor that our troops should be engaged in this immediate 
battle. 

“T ask it in my name and in theirs. 

“There is no question at this moment except to fight. 

“Infantry, artillery, aviation—everything we have is at your dis- 
posal. Do with them as you wish. Others will come, as many as 
are necessary. I have come here expressly for the purpose of telling you 
that the American people will be proud to engage in the greatest battle 
in all history.” 

By his success, Foch, that wonderful little man who had seen but 
little of actual war until he was 63 years of age, had now won a 
place beside the greatest men of the earth. He now took his place 
beside the great Napoleon, the most renowned soldier of all the ages. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to analyze genius, but certain quali- 
ties which entered into Foch’s achievements are clear. He was the 
most learned of commanders, versed as no other leader in the art 
of war. 
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erate the thought of sacrificing the lives of perhaps 200,000 soldiers 
ing the armies of their countries separately but the cooperation between | 


in order to make a military triumph more ostentatious. 

As he described the situation: 

“Doubtless any general would have preferred to have continued the 
struggle and to give battle when the battle which offered itself was so 
promising, but a father of a family could not help but think of the 
blood that would be shed. 

“A victory, however easy, costs the lives of men. 

“We held victory in our grasp without any further sacrifice.” 

The marshal’s words, thoroughly supported by his actions, go far 
to prove how far removed from blood lust and how tender and 
human is the heart of the true soldier. 

Such a man rarely appears in war, and when he passes into the 
unknown there should be a tribute not only to his skill and valor but 
to his magnanimous and humane cbaracter. 

And, my comrades and friends, tribute has been paid to him as it 
has been paid to few in all the world. 

When he passed away all France went into mourning and the whole 
world was bowed in grief. On the 26th day of last March his funeral 
obsequies were the most splendid that have ever been paid to a French 
officer since the remains of the great Napoleon were brought back from 
St. Helena. His body was laid by the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
and all France came to view his remains. 

The greatest men of the world walked by his funeral bier, and his 
body now rests in the beautiful building known as Les Invalides, 
where the memories of great soldiers are revived on every hand, and 
his coffin rests near that of Napoleon himself. 

And there his body will lie and his name will be loved and revered 
as long as France endures; and not only that, but his name will ever 


| be remembered by all true lovers of liberty and virtue and patriotism 


in every corner of the earth. 
His conduct and character are best exemplified in his own motto: 
“TI fear God; I have no other fear.” 
ADDRESSES AT CORNER-STONE LAYING OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
BUILDING 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 


Recorp the addresses of Hon. A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Hon. David H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, at the laying of the corner stone of the new Bureau 
of Internal Revenue 
instant. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 


Suilding, in Washington, on the 20th 


Secretary Mellon spoke as follows: 


We have met this afternoon to lay the cornerstone of the new build- 
It is a significant occasion, 


| for it means that this bureau, with its varied activities and responsibili- 


ties for collecting the vast revenues of the Government, will no longer 


| be scattered in buildings throughout the city but will be housed in a 


He was the foremost lecturer in the French war schools, an incisive | 


writer, and his books on the art of war had become classics, But 
despite his erudition his was the freshest and most brilliant mind of 
all the soldiers of the war. 

Foch defined war as the domain of moral force and victory as 
superior will. No appraisal of his qualities would be complete which 
did not give prominence to his faith, his moral energy, and his undying 
determination to conquer. 

Truth compels me to say, however, that we will never know how 
much Foch owed to those young and vigorous Americans who arrived 
in France just as Foch took supreme command. I do not wish to 
give them too much credit, but, in my mind, Foch owed his success 
largely to the 2,000,000 men who came, fresh and strong, from our 
own land, America, 

One of the most beautiful things about Foch was his deep religious 
belief. 

In some ways he does not seem to belong to the class of professional 
fighting men. 
mass celebrated under the open sky. He used to say that he found 
inspiration and strength in prayer before a battle. You will remember 
that was also a characteristic of our own Gen. George Washington. 

It could truly be said of Foch that “his soul belongs to the heroic 
age and his heart was of gold.” 

It has often been said by those who were not in the war or not at 
the battle front that Foch should have carried the battle into Germany 
and marched his troops in triumph through the streets of Berlin. But 
his unwillingness to sacrifice another soldier in that great holocaust is 
to me one of the finest things in his life and makes him to me a far 
greater man. 

It was then that he rose to his greatest moral heights when he 
declared that all the objects of the war had been gained; that the 
Germans bad made a complete surrender; and that he could not tol- 


Often he was seen kneeling among his soldiers at a | 
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building adequate for its needs. It also means that the plans which 
have been made for the orderly development of Washington, particularly 
as regards the so-called triangle area, are at last under way. 

The present building is the first to be commenced in that great group 


| of Government buildings to be erected along Pennsylvania Avenue and 


the Mall. It will constitute an integral part of that group; and it has 
been designed in such a way that it will contribute, in the greatest 
measure possible, to the beauty and dignity of the city and the con- 
venience of all who must transact business with the Government, 

It is a matter of special pride to us that the plans for this building 
have been made entirely within the Treasury itself. These plans have 
been drawn in the Office of the Supervising Architect, which has been 
intrusted with such large responsibilities in working out the plans for 
the public-building program in Washington. 

It is a particular satisfaction that this long-delayed building for the 
Bureau.of Internal Revenue has been started during the administration 
of the present commissioner, Mr. Blair. For more than eight years he 
has carried on the difficult and responsible work of administering the 
Often it has been under the greatest handicaps, 
such as inadequate housing of the various units of his organization 
and also constant changes in personnel. But he has worked always to 
give the taxpayers and the Government an honest and efficient adminis- 
tration of the tax laws; and he has succeeded in making a record of 
which the country can well be proud. 

It is with great regret that we see him leave the Treasury organiza- 
tion ; and I wish him to know that, in leaving, he carries with him the 
admiration of all those who have been associated with him in the im- 
portant work of the last eight years. I take pleasure in introducing to 
you the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Hon. David H,. Blair, whe 
will now address you. 


Commissioner Blair spoke as follows: 


In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care; 
Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere. 
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For centuries we have alternately abandoned and then swung back 
to the high ideals of the ancient builders. But for the most part we 
have constructed for temporary use only, without much regard to 
beauty or permanency. 

The same thought was expressed by a great writer, who said: 

“When I stood with a friend before the Cathedral of Amiens he 
asked me how it happens that we no longer build such piles. I replied, 
‘Dear Alphonse, men in those days had convictions, we moderns have 
opinions, and it requires something more than an opinion to build a 
Gothic cathedral.’ ” 

At last we are coming back to the period of convictions, No one 
ean study the plans of this magnificent structure, which we are now 
about to dedicate, nor the plans of the Triangle and its ideal develop- 
ment, of which this building is but the beginning, without the feeling 
that our opinions have at last crystallized into convictions and that 
these convictions are being expressed in steel and stone and marble, 
combining a utility and a beauty which would have pleased the builders 
“in the elder days of art,” and which would have brought the ap- 
proval alike of Washington, the builder of a great Nation, and L’Enfant, 
the far-secing planner of a perfect city. 

Washington and L’Enfant understood, as few men in history have, 
the necessity of combining the beautiful with the practical and useful, 
and it is as interesting as it is important that the plans of Washing- 
ton, our first President and a great engineer and builder, and L’Enfant, 
the soldier, the planner, and the artist, should now be revived and 
finally brought to completion under the direction 
Executive, who is also a great engineer and builder, and under the 
supervision of a Secretary of the Treasury who, like L’Enfant, is a 
far-seeing planner and has a proper appreciation of msthetic values 
and the sound judgment to combine the beautiful with the useful and 
permanent. 

The Nation owes a great debt of gratitude to Washington and 
L’Enfant! It will owe as much to Hoover and to Mellon! It owes 
much to Senator Reep Smoot, chairman of the Public Buildings Com- 
mission; to the late Senator Fernald, who was chairman of the Public 
Buildings and Grounds Committee of the Senate; to Senator Krygs, 
his successor; and to Congressman RicHarp N. ELviott, chairman of 
the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee of the House, who have 
given unsparingly of their time and have given their best thought and 
energy in bringing about the proper legislation which has made possible 
the birth of a new National Capital, or, rather, the rebirth of the 
vision of L’Enfant and George Washington. 

In justification of the building program, which is now under way, 
much has been said about the saving to the Government in the way of 
rents which are now paid out for housing the different departments of 
the Government. This is, indeed, a considerable item, and, in my 
opinion, it, in itself, justifies the cost of carrying out the program, but 
it is insignificant compared with the advantages accruing, first, to the 
public in the comfort and convenience and the saving of time in the 
transaction of business with the Government and, then, to the Govern- 
ment itself in the economy of administering its affairs in a prompt, 
satisfactory, scientific, and proper way. The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, for example, has been housed during the last eight years in an 
average of 10 different buildings scattered pretty well over the city of 
Washington. Units whose functions are closely related have been 
separated and the work carried on in buildings that are a mile or more 
apart, and many of them totally unsuited to the purpose. No private 
business could have survived such a handicap. 

As the problems which confronted the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
increased and reorganizations became necessary, our housing problems 
increased with them. Had it not been for the splendid cooperation we 
have received from the Secretary of the Treasury, the Public Buildings 
Commission, and important committees of Congress, we would have been 
powerless in our efforts to bring the work of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau to a current basis. There has always been a sympathetic and 
earnest desire on their part to help the bureau in this great housing 
difficulty. They have never turned a deaf ear to our cries for help, and 
as speedily as they could they arranged for the construction of our new 
bome in this new building. 

It is, indeed, a great honor to have been accorded the privilege of 
taking part in the dedication of this building, For eight years I have 
looked forward to the time when the Bureau of Internal Revenue would 
be properly and comfortably housed in one building, so constructed and 
arranged as to permit it to function with a high degree of efficiency. 

The building surpasses my fondest hopes, and, while I shall not 
occupy it officially, I shall always think of it as “ our building,” and I 
rejoice that my successor and that splendid army of my coworkers and 
friends who continue to serve will soon come into the enjoyment of this 
ideal home. 

In this new building, ideally and scientifically planned and con- 
structed, the cost of administering the affairs of this bureau will be 
reduced to a minimum. The healthful and artistic surroundings will 
inspire the occupants to better effort, and not only will the cost of 
administration be cut to a remarkably low figure but the enormous task 
to be performed will also be speedily, comfortably, and efficiently accom- 
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plished, with great benefit and satisfaction to the public and to the 
employees themselves. 

“We require from buildings, as from men, two kinds of goodness, 
First, the doing their practical duty well; then that they be graceful 
and pleasing in doing it, which last is itself another form of duty.” 

May the character of the work performed and the character and spirit 
of each employee engaged in that work be in keeping with the magnifi- 
cent building which we shall soon occupy. 

When we speak of the cost of this building as $10,000,000, the cost of 
developing the triangle as $75,000,000, and the cost of carrying out the 
program which is now under way as $200,000,000, the figures seem 
large, but the cost is small compared with the benefits. One twenty-fifth 
of 1 per cent of the amount collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
since 1921 will cover the entire cost of this building and the ground on 
which it stands. The average daily collections during the past year will 
more than pay for the building. One-third of 1 per cent of the amount 
collected during Mr. Mellon’s term of office will pay for the whole of the 
triangle development complete, including buildings, grounds, and parks, 
and less than 1 per cent will pay for the entire proposed development of 
the new Washington. 

Since the Bureau of Internal Revenue was organized in 1792 its 
growth has been enormous. Our average daily collections now are one 
and one-half million dollars more than the total collections for the first 
10 years of its activities. It collects 70 per cent of all the Government's 
revenues, and during the last eight years alone it has collected more 
than $23,000,000,000, 

To carry on such a work a great and efficient organization is neces- 
sary. We have such an organization; and now, when this beautiful 
building is completed, that organization will be suitably and comfortably 
housed. It is believed that this building will be adequate for the pur- 
pose for which it is constructed, if not for all time, at least for genera- 
tions to come, The planners seem to have been inspired by the words of 
Ruskin, who said: ; 

“ Therefore when we build let us think that we build forever. Let it 
not be for present delight nor for present use alone, let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for, and let us think, as we lay stone 
on stone, that a time will come when those stones will be held sacred 
because our hands have touched them, and that men will say, as they 


| look upon the labor and wrought substance of them, ‘See, this our 


fathers did for us.’” 

This building will show no stately towers or gilded domes. It is 
simple and dignified and beautiful, and admirably suited to the purpose 
for which it is being built. 

Let us hope that Into its doors in all the future years there will come 
not only a continuing stream of gold, which will flow forth to every 
part of the Nation bearing life and help and strength, but that also 
into its doors will ever come great, strong, and noble men and women 
who will intelligently, courageously, faithfully, and honestly direct the 
affairs of this bureau of the Government—such men and women as now 
largely compose its personnel, and such men and women as are the 
glory and hope of the Republic—and that these and their descendants 
will live to the glory of this people and will shed, by their lives as 
individuals, citizens, and employees of the Government, such a luster as 
will cause one and all to bless the memory of those who conceived and 
executed this great work. 

Builders we all are! Builders of homes, builders of factories, builders 
of magnificent public buildings, and of great institutions, builders of 
palaces and parks, builders of character, builders of life itself! 

Let us choose this edifice as the ideal of our work. It will hallow 
our thoughts and strengthen our endeavors. It will cause us to bring 
our best to the smallest task, and make the least service a labor of value 
and reward. Then— 

“ Building day by day, build worthily, build well; 
Our work and that alone our faithfulness will tell. 
The Master Builder looking down on strength of tower and wall 
Knows well if in the coming test our work will stand or fall.” 


CRITICIZING PRESS FOR FAILURE TO PRINT FACTS ABOUT ROMAN 
CATHOLICS 


Mr. HEFLIN. 


Mr. President, a great deal is being said about 
the privileges of the press and about what was once known as a 


free press. The press that has the privilege of the Senate 
gallery ought to tell the truth about what occurs here; it ought 
to report to the reading public the truth about what is done 
and said here on public questions. The whole metropolitan 
press failed on yesterday to send out any report whatever of a 
very interesting and astounding situation that I presented to 
the Senate. Not a line have I found so far in any paper of a 
matter that was brought to the attention of the Senate for the 
first time, where a Government employee, testifying before a 
Senate committee, told that committee that he was showing 
special favors to the Knights of Columbus in giving them infor- 
mation first as to obtaining Government positions. That Gov- 
ernment employee told the committee that he sends out notices 
to the Knights of Columbus when Government positions were to 
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be filled, and they headed the list; he said he sent notices to 
the Knights of Columbus, the Y. M. C. A, and to educational 
groups. I then questioned him in the presence of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DALE], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHarr], and he 
testified that he did not send these notices to any other fra- 
ternal group in the Nation. I brought that matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate on yesterday. He told that committee that 
the Knights of Columbus maintained an employment list. Of 
course, right on the job, watching for openings in the Govern- 
ment service for Catholics, and they were handing notices of 
exiuiminations for Government positions to that group first, and 
not a member of the big daily press reported that remarkable, 
astounding, and dangerous situation to the country—not a line. 

I then showed the results of this activity on the part of the 
Knights of Columbus and of this partiality shown them by cer- 
tain civil-service Government employees, to the hurt and injury 
of Protestant and Jewish people in the Nation who are entitied 
to fair treatment and a square deal. I showed how the Cath- 
olic group was receiving special favors by some who had wormed 
their way into the Government service, and not a line of that 
startling disclosure appeared in the press this morning. 

Why is it that such truths can not be given to the public? 
Are facts about the dangerous activities of Roman Catholics to 
be suppressed? We ought to abolish the press gallery entirely 


if we have a truckling, fawning set that is afraid to give to | 
this great Protestant Nation the truth about what is going on in | 


the very heart of the Government, and tending to destroy it. 
Mr. President, following that disclosure yesterday I read the 
results of the special favors shown to the Knights of Columbus 
in statistics published by a paper in the United States, and not 
a line is printed about it by these gentlemen in the press gal- 
lery who want the privilege of this floor. I am in favor of tak- 
ing the privilege of the press gallery away from them if they 
are simply going to be the agents of the Roman press. We are 
going to have a free press in this country before we get through 
with this thing. The Senator who is afraid to fight against 
Roman Catholic encroachments to preserve free government in 
America is a coward, and the newspaper man who is afraid of 
them and will not print the truth about them is a coward. He 
ought not to have these privileges of the press gallery of United 
States Senate. The representatives of the press must be fair 


enough and courageous enough to tell the truth about Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews. 

I showed the results of this Knights of Columbus activity 
in securing Government jobs for Catholics and its interlocking 


arrangements with some of those in the civil service. I read 
these figures. Certainly that is of news value to Protestant 
and Jewish men and women who would like to have positions here. 
Certainly they would like to know how it is that their boys and 
girls, back in the States, are still on the eligible list, and can 
not get in the Government service, when it is being overrun 
with Catholics in the Capital. 

I hope that every man and woman in the country who reads 
this Recorp will take up this matter with their Senators; and 
I want them to ask them, “ Why didn’t you support Senator 
Ueriin in his fight for a fair deal for Protestant men and 
women, for Jewish men and women, for all alike?” I am not 
asking for partiality to any group, but I announce that it is a 
shame that in a nation of 120,000,000 people, where the Roman 
Catholics number about 19,000,000, they have 75 per cent of the 
offices in the Government at Washington. 

Now, I am going to read again the letter I read yesterday 
about these statistics, giving the percentage of Catholics who fill 
Government offices here at the Capital. This letter is from 
Williamsport, Pa. It reads: 


My Dear Senator: I am inclosing a copy of the Index published by 
the Prohibition League of Williamsport, Pa. Do not know of anyone 
better prepared to handle the question than yourself. If it is true, 
how do they all get in? 


Here is the statement: 


A letter just received at State headquarters from an old veteran 
prohibitionist makes the following statement: The Herald of Holiness 
published this statement: 

“In the Department of State at Washington, 61 per cent of the em- 
ployees are Catholics.” 


And then I said yesterday: 

I wish the special representatives of the Associated Press and the 
other news services would get busy with their pens now. They ought 
to have this to-morrow in every paper, every bit of it. 

Here is the statement: 


In the Department of State at Washington 61 per cent of the em- 
ployees are Catholics, 
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In the Treasury Department, in which the work of prohibition en- 
forcement is lodged, 70 per cent of the employees are Catholics. 

In the War Department 53 per cent of the civilian and 70 per cent 
of the Army employees are Catholics. 

In Insular Affairs, 89 per cent. 

In the Bureau of Indian Affairs, under the Department of the In- 
terior, 95 per cent. 

In the Education Bureau— 


Think of that! They are the deadly enemies of the public- 
school system in America. 


In the Education Bureau 60 per cent are Catholics; and on the 
Alaskan Railroad 100 per cent are Catholics. 

Roman Catholics have only 18 per cent of our population. Is it 
not suggestive and sinister that they hold 75 per cent of our offices? 


Mr. President, I want Senators to think seriously for a 
moment. Why did not somebody give that important news to 
the country? Why is it that the press of the United States 
at the Capitol trembles like a frightened puppy dog when it 
faces the Catholic issue in any form? Why is it that they buck 
and balk and back off as soon as they find that a matter involves 
Catholic doings of any kind? I want a press that will tell the 
truth about the Catholics, even if it praises them. I want a 
press that will tell the truth about Protestants and Jews, and 
be fair and just to all. I have had newspaper men tell me 
at this Capitol, as well as away from here, that newspaper men 
are afraid of the Roman Catholic political machine, and that 
when they write stories, if a Catholic is involved in them, they 
are exceedingly careful about what they say, but if a Catholic 
is not involved they go the limit and say what they please. 

I am in my day and generation and in my time here as a 
Senator trying to serve my country, and to give it notice of the 
dangers that threaten it. I want to bring to the attention of 
the people whose Government this is the insidious and danger- 
ous efforts to overthrow it. I said yesterday, and I assert it 
again, it is the purpose and the program of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to make this Nation Catholic, to set up the Catholic 
state, to have the Government support the Catholic Church, and 
do away with all other religious denominations in America. 

That is the history of the church. They did it in Mexico. 
It is now provided in the constitution of Argentina that nobody 
but a Catholic can be President, and what a dreadful situation 
we have in the Capital of the Nation which George Washington 
and Jefferson and Madison and Patrick Henry and a long line 
of illustrious men, who, with the aid of their ragged Conti- 
nentals, established here what God Almighty intended to be an 
ideal nation, one to which all nations could look and behold its 
light shining forth that other nations, seeing its good works, 
would be constrained to follow in its footsteps. 

I want this Government to be just and fair to all. I want to 
see it preserved in its integrity. Let us say to Roman Catholics 
here and elsewhere, “ This is one nation that shall remain free. 
Here religious freedom and the separation of church and state 
shall be preserved inviolate. We are willing for you to worship 
God as you choose, but you are not going to pervert this Govern- 
ment from the ends of its institution; you are not going to 
destroy liberty in America; you are not going to crush religious 
freedom. You are not going to kill free speech, peaceful assem- 
bly, and a free press as you killed it in Italy. You are not going 
to set up the Catholic state in this Republic of the West. We 
are going to have one nation to which all the world can turn 
to with hope and pride and say, ‘In America there is a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people,’ a Republic, 
as Lincoln said, where ‘ liberty shall not perish from the earth.’ ” 

Mr. President, I shall continue to do my duty as I see it. I 
am indignant and disgusted, but undaunted, by this truckling 
subserviency of the press to the Roman machine here at the 
Capitol. I am more determined by this incident to acquaint the 
American people with the dangers that threaten from the un- 
American activities of certain Roman Catholics. This truckling, 
fawning,, cowardly conduct of the press to those who would 
destroy free government in America is enough to arouse sleep- 
ing Americans to a sense of their duty in the premises. I 
am ready to vote to exclude all members of the press from 
the privileges of the Senate floor. Why should a press mem- 
ber walk into this great deliberative body and go around 
having conversations with Senators while the business of the 
Nation is being transacted? Why should they be permitted 
to come here and sit down, as I have seen them do, within 8 
feet of a Senator addressing the Senate and carry on a conversa- 
tion with a Senator? Let them sit in the press gallery and make 
their notes and report what transpires here, or send in for 
Senators to come out, aS most of the reporters now do. Keep 
them out of this body. They have no business coming into the 
Senate when it is in session, whispering around and walking 
about on this floor. This is the lawmaking body of the greatest 
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nation in all the world, and I think that some of us are going 
to institute proceedings that will get the truth about things that 
occur here to the people of the States. I have a friend who is 
working on the establishment here of the People’s News Service, 
and if we can install it, as I think we can, we will have the 
truth go out from the press gallery every day. It will be un- 
afraid, it will be properly financed, and the appearance of a 
priest or a nun in the galleries will not frighten the reporter 
who represents that agency in the press gallery of the Senate. 

The American people, while they are yet strong and in pos- 
session of the instrumentalities of their Government, are going 
to use them before it is too late, as they found the situation to be 
in Italy when the brutal bastard Mussolini delivered that govern- 
ment over to the Roman hierarchy bound in chains. 

WEALTH CONCENTRATION INDICATED BY TAX RETURNS 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, for some time 
I have been examining tables of income-tax returns for the pur- 
pose of determining what conclusions could be drawn from those 
returns indicating the extent to which wealth is being concen- 
trated in the United States. I trust the Senator in charge of 
the pending measure will permit me to divert from the subject 
under discussion while I present to the Senate some conclusions 
which I have reached. It will take but a very brief time. 

I present some tables which I have used in my study, show- 
ing the number of returns filed by individuals in the last five 
years, also tables showing the increases in the income reported 
by individuals. I also have for the Recorp tables showing the 
number of returns made by corporations, tables showing the 
increases in incomes of corporations, and the classes of corpo- 
rations that have reported the largest earnings. The conclu- 
sions at which I have arrived are as follows: 

NUMBER OF RETURNS 

The number of individuals making returns of income in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000 per year increased between 1922 and 1927 from 
67 to 283, or over 400 per cent; the increase in the number of 
individuals declaring net incomes in excess of $100,000 was 
174.5 per cent; the increase in the zone between $50,000 and 
$100,000 was 87.2 per cent; and in the zone between $10,000 
and $50,000, 66.1 per cent. 

In contrast with these increases the number of individuals 
reporting incomes below $10,000 actually decreased in the same 
period 27 per cent. This was probably due in large part to the 
increase in exemptions under the tax law that became opera- 
tive in 1925, which exemptions particularly affected this zone. 
However, returns have been made for three years under the 
present tax law, and each year shows a reduction in the num- 
ber of individuals reporting incomes below $10,000. Since the 
present law became operative, in 1925, there has been an actual 
reduction of 2 per cent in the number of individuals reporting 
incomes of less than $10,000. This represents 57,836 fewer 
individuals reporting in 1927 incomes of less than $10,000, 
compared with 1925. 

In other words, in two years, under the existing tax law, 
which has not been changed, there have been 57,836 fewer 
individuals making returns on incomes of less than $10,000. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Can the Senator tell us what number of in- 
dividuals have reported in the next schedule above the $10,000 
schedule and what the increases, if any, are for the same 
period of time? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
percentage. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not the exact number 
in mind, but the figures are in a table I am inserting in the 
Recorp. In the zone between $10,000 and $50,000 therg was an 
increase during the five years in percentage of 66.1 per cent, 
but the exact number appears in the table which I am pre- 
senting. There has been a slight increase in the number. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The natural inference was that that might 
account for the decrease in the number in the lower schedule 
to a great extent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If there had been a number 
of persons whose incomes were lower than $10,000 and who 
moved into the zone having incomes over $10,000, you would 
expect the same situation to exist as to the incomes of those 
people who were under the exemption in the zone under $10,000 
and who increased their income so as to come within the in- 
come amount under $10,000 that is taxable. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I understand the Senator is going to furnish 
the figures for the Recorp, 


I have stated it. 


I did not get it in amounts; I got the 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will next 
refer to 

INCREASE OF NET INCOME OF INDIVIDUALS 

The reports of total net income of individuals, as well as the 
total number of returns made by individuals, show like ten- 
dencies. The number of individuals having incomes in excess 
of $100,000 increased 214 per cent between 1922 and 1927—an 
increase of nearly $2,000,000,000; the number of individuals 
reporting incomes of between $50,000 and $100,000 increased 
87.2 per cent. 

In the same period the net incomes of all individuals in the 
class reporting less than $10,000 actually decreased 19 per cent. 
This decrease was undoubtedly due in part to exemptions ex- 
tended by the tax law, which became operative in 1925 to indi- 
viduals in this zone. However, it is to be noted that the returns 
during the three years of the present operation of the law show 
a steady decline in the net incomes of individuals reporting 
under $10,000; the decrease between 1925 and 1927 was 17.56 
per cent—or about $176,000,000. In the same period there was 
an increase in net incomes of about one-half billion of dollars to 
all individuals with incomes in excess of $100,000. 


INCOMES OF CORPORATIONS 


The net income returns of corporations with net incomes under 
$50,000 have but slightly increased between 1922 and 1926, the 
last year for which figures are available, the actual increase of 
net inconres in this group of corporations in the five years being 
only $230,532,909; while the net incomes of corporations with 
net incomes in excess of $5,000,000 increased from $1,681,892,856 
to the enormous sum of $3,468,407,420, representing an increase 
in earnings of over 100 per cent. 

In 1926 the 239,086 corporations with net income under $50,000 
earned $2,071,911,091 less than the 214 corporations with net 
incomes in excess of $5,000,000. 

The total net income of all corporations reporting earnings 
of over $5,000,000 was over 150 per cent more than the total 
earnings of all corporations reporting net income of under 
$50,000. 

The increase in five years in net incomes of all corporations 
having an income of over $50,000 was 42.8 per cent, while the 
increase of net incomes of corporations under $50,000 was only 

.o per cent. 

Corporations with net income of over $50,000 represents 85.6 
per cent of the total net incomes returned by all corporations, 
while the corporations with total net income of under $50,000 
represents only 14.4 per cent of the earnings of all corporations. 

The total net income of the 239,086 corporations in the zone 
under $50,000 actually decreased in 1926—the last year re- 
ported—as compared with 1925, to the extent of $46,326,993; in 
the same years the 214 corporations with net inconres of over 
$5,000,000 increased their net incomes $370,796,668, 

TOTAL NUMBER OF RETURNS BY CORPORATIONS 


The total number of corporations making returns with net 
incomes under $50,000 slightly increased between 1922 and 1926; 
while the number of corporations returning incomes in excess of 
$50,000 increased 17.8 per cent. 

Comparing the figures of 1925 and 1926, the number of cor- 
porations in the various zones with net incomes between $50,000 
and $5,000,000 actually decreased, while the number of corpora- 
tions with a net income of over $5,000,000 increased from 196 
to 214, representing also an increase in earnings in one year of 
$370,796,668. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has presented a comparison 
between corporations with incomes of less than $50,000 and 
those with incomes above $50,000. The Senator will recall that 
the present income tax law for the purposes of applying the 
surtax makes $100,000 the dividing line. Has the Senator a 
comparison between corporations with incomes of less than 
$100,000 and those with incomes in excess of that amount? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The tables which I shail ask 
to have printed in the Recorp contain that information. I have 
a comparison between corporations with incomes under $50,000 
and corporations in the various zones above $50,000. The 
figures for 1925 and 1926, the last two years available, showed 
that the number of corporations in the zones above $50,000 and 
extending to $5,000,000 has decreased. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I understood that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. While the number of cor- 
porations in the zone above $5,000,000 has increased. The 
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purpose of the analysis is to show that those with large indi- 
vidual incomes and corporations with the largest incomes are 
increasing in number, while there appears to be a steady de- 
crease in the number of returns and earnings outside of those 
in the excessively high brackets. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood that, and I think it is a very 
valuable contribution, but I suggest to the Senator that if he 
could make the dividing line $100,000 instead of $50,000 and 
give us the benefit of a comparison upon that basis, it would 
be rather illuminating, because that is the line of demarkation 
which we made in our revenue act, 

Mr. WALSII of Massachusetts. The table which I shall 
place in the Recorp does contain the information to which the 
Senator refers, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very glad. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The corporations are grouped 
in zones of those with incomes of from $50,000 to $100,000, 
those with incomes from $100,000 to $250,000, from $250,000 
to $500,000, from $500,000 to $1,000,000, from $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, and those with incomes over $5,000,000. 

THE ECONOMIC TENDENCY 

It seems to me these tables confirm the opinion that the 
wealth of the country is being rapidly concentrated in the 
hands of a limited number of corporations and a limited num- 
ber of individuals; that the very wealthy are increasing their 
wealth out of all proportion to other elements of our population 
and that the income of individuals with smaller incomes are 
steadily decreasing without any corresponding decrease in the 
cost of living; that the earnings of corporations are being 
steadily concentrated in a limited number of combines or 
mergers. 

It is of interest to note that, while the returns for the year 
1928 have not been compiled, the actuary states: 

It is certain that the returns for 1928, filed and payable during the 
year 1929, will exceed any of the returns above tabulated. 


Which means that the returns for 1928 will show, when tabu- 
lated, the same trend, namely, an increased percentage in the 
incomes of individuals having an income of over $100,000 and 
larger earnings than ever of corporations having the highest 
net incomes. 

I have presented information which will be much more help- 
ful when read in the Recorp rather than by hearing the statis- 
tics presented from the floor, for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to what appears to be the economic trend of the country 
to-day, and especially that we may have the information when 
we come to discuss the tariff bill, which is likely to involve very 
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extensively the question of the increased cost of living to the 
American public. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator’s presentation will prove to be 
a very valuable contribution, I am sure. Do not his figures 
show that the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few is 
being consummated chiefly through corporations? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my judgment. There 
is a very evident trend toward the combining of commercial 
and manufacturing corporations in the country into great or- 
ganizations of stupendous capital with stupendous earnings, 
with the result that the smaller and middle class of corpora- 
tions and the independent merchant and manufacturer are dis- 
appearing from the industrial and commercial life of America. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The corporation is largely the instrumental- 
ity of this concentration of wealth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. In other words, the fig- 
ures are evidence of this being the age of merger and concentra- 
tion of wealth and of business, and that it is only a matter of 
years until all businesses will be carried by large combines of 
capital. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senators in charge of the measure 
which is the unfinished business for permitting this digression, 
which I present in the expectation that it will be helpful in our 
consideration of some aspects of the tariff bill when it reaches 
the Senate. I ask that the tables to which I have referred may 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICER OF THE SPCRETARY, 
Washington, April 23, 1929. 


I yield to the Senator from 


Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Inclosed please find the tabulation requested as 
per your letter of the 20th instant. 

As you will see, the latest year for which the statistics have been 
fully tabulated is 1926, tax payable in 1927. The preliminary returns 
for 1927 are not really comparable. 

The first returns made last March, on account of the year 1928, indi- 
cate that the income of the wealthier individuals and the larger cor- 
porations has increased greatly for that year. 

Respectfully, 
JosePH 8. McCoy, 
Government Actuary. 


Individual income-taz returns 
NUMBER OF RETURNS OF INCOME IN EXCESS OF $100,000 (CALENDAR YEARS) 


$100,000 to $150,000 
$150,000 to $200,000 


$250,000 to $300,000. 
$300,000 to $400,000. 
$400,000 to $500,000. 
$500,000 to $750,000. 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 
Over $5,000,000 


Total over $100,000. 
Increase over 1922 


$100,000 to $150,000. 
$150,000 to $200,000 
$200,000 to $250,000 


$300,000 to $400,000. 
$400,000 to $500,000 


33 


Total over $100,000 
Increase over 1922. 


! Preliminary. 


$260, 203, 553 
131, 704, 375 
77, 782, 184 
57, 327, 824 
70, 101, 094 
46, 570, 981 
74, 468, 094 

, 202, 584 
43, 021, 214 
18, 559, 813 
585 


17, 568, 043 
37, 212, 338 


$570, 189, 915 
317, 269, 021 
200, 251, 373 | 
143, 891, 155 | 
198, 756, 733 
141, 457, 429 
194, 732, 900 
123, 148, 302 | 

128, 442, 670 143, 321, 982 
73, 216, 814 73, 421, 801 | 
69, 015, 571 86, 278, 668 

48, 360, 343 
41, 335, 421 
101, 675, 702 


$633, 510, 993 
362, 710, 495 
244, 676, 808 
175, 798, 480 
258, 455, 005 
170, 265, 825 
228, 523, 472 
148, 396, 710 
160, 184, 434 

93, 675, 085 
132, 044, 039 
74, 835, 056 
36, 523, 123 
88, 095, 242 


2, 808, 594, 767 
214.6 


$280, 656, 213 
127, 882, 393 
77, 299, 661 
55, 401, 958 
75, 471, 811 
49, 097, 383 
62, 515, 897 
32, 591, 312 
46, 811, 543 
19, 968, 575 
28, 172, 015 
20, 480, 046 


36, 639, 702 { 


$377, 644, 950 
186, 211, 045 


147, 014, 577 
207, 431, 183 
119, 936, 340 


27, 955, 319 | 
2, 317, 758, 231 
159. 6 


912, 988, 509 | 1, 237, 939, 530 
23 38.7 
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Corporation income-taz returns 
NUMBER OF RETURNS FILED BY CORPORATIONS WHO RETURNED NET INCOME IN EXCESS OF $50,000 (CALENDAR YEARS) 


Income zones 


$50,000 to $100,000 
$100,000 to $240,000. 
$250,000 to $500,000 
$500,000 to $1,000,000__.. 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000... 


Total over $50,000 
Increase over 1922_.....-- 
Percentage to total returns. 


Total under $50,000. 


196, 359 


11927" 


7, 499 


1, 089 
788 
173 


19, 988 

23. 6 

7.9 

214, 875 


218, 686 232, 346 


NET INCOME RETURNED BY CORPORATIONS REPORTING NET INCOME (CALENDAR YEARS) 


$50,000 to $ 

$100,600 to 

$250,000 to $500,000... 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. _ 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
Over $5,000,000 


Total over $50,000 
Increase over 1922 


1, 165, 963, 420 


Total under $50,000 


1 Preliminary. 2 Not segregated. 


Nortr.—The corresponding statistics for 1927 have not as yet been tabulated or made public, even in a preliminary statement. 


show even greater income than for any of the above years. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 26, 1929. 
Hon. Davin I, WALSH, 
Uniied States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In reply to your letter of the 25th instant, I sub- 
mit the following: 

The returns of net income by the 11,067 individuals with income in 
excess of $100,000 for 1927 was $2,808,594,767. This was 15.53 per 
cent of the net income returned by the 2,464,168 individuals, the 
total number returning taxable income for that year, amounting to 
$18,082,610,787. 

The number of individuals returning taxable net income not in 
excess of $100,000 was as follows: 
Year: Number of returns 


sticiiecass eT: O18 
4, 265, 939 
4. 483, 983 
2; 491; 606 
2, 461, 408 
2, 453, 101 


The following table shows the number of returns of taxable income, 
and the net income so returned for the calendar years as indicated, 
together with the increase each year over 1922: 


Number of returns 


Below $10,000 $10,000 to $50,000 | $50,000 to $100,000 





! 
| 
In- 
CASO | ar 
oe | Number 
1922 


In- 
crease 
over 
1922 


In- 
crease 
over 
1922 


Number Number 





| ' 
| Per cent Per cent 
4 | 


56.6 
62.9 
66.1 


304, 217 
310, 329 


Net income returned by those with tarable net income 


$50,000 to $100,000 


Below $10,000 | $10,000 to $50,000 
| In- 
crease 


over 
1922 


In- 
crease 
over 
1922 


Amount Amount 


| 

$3, 464, 145, 712 
3, 909, 042, 057 : 
4, 455, 245, 174 1, 066, 783, 643 
5, 577, 137, 663 .0 | 1,418, 948, 285 
5, 615, 275, 701 1 | 1, 889, 339, 134 
5, 769, 538, 992 6 | 1, 527, 683, 368 


| Per cent Per cent 
1922_____..._!$9, 881, 397, 193 

11, 841, 454, 616 
ccd 12, 708, 755, 222 | 28.6 
1925 | 8, 157, 375, 183 | —1. 74 
1926 | 8, 033, 926, 992 |—18.7 
1o27 1----| 7, 976, 798, 600 ae 


19.8 


1 Estimated. 
Respectfully, 
Jos, 8. McCoy, Government Actuary, 


$512, 069, 921 
791, 272, 098 
658, 842, 334 
708, 997, 233 

1, 444, 773, 281 
1, 681, 892, 856 


$577, 435, 489 
923, 065, 165 
745, 679, 327 
752, 853, 087 

1, 695, 716, 712 
2, 294, 954, 330 


$546, 492, 107 
800, 400, 960 
320, 791, 551 
662, 504, 898 
1, 447, 837, 353 
2, 210, 209, 684 


6, 288, 236, 553 
8.5 


$646, 218, 517 
966, 671, 837 
765, 259, 354 
788, 857, 128 

1, 876, 242, 787 
3, 097, 610, 752 


8, 140, 860, 375 
40.4 


$612, 009, 482 
917, 880, 867 
749, 611, 283 
759, 354, 667 

1, 769, 642, 841 
3, 468, 407, 420 


6, 989, 704, 110 * 8, 276, 906, 560 
20.6 42.8 


1, 331, 825,024 | 1, 298, 415, 739 


§ Total returns, 


1, 442, 823, 322 | 1, 396, 496, 329 


4 No statistics. 
The returns for 1928, when tabulated, will 


WORLD JAMBOREE OF BOY SCOUTS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 616) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to lend War Department equipment for 
use at the world jamboree of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I suggest that the request 
should be made in a slightly different form? It will be necessary 
first to lay aside the unfinished business temporarily before 
taking up the bill to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I ask that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside in order that I may call up the bill to 
which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business may 
be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 616. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, to lend, at his discretion, to the national council, Boy 
Scouts of America, for use at the world jamboree, Boy Scouts, to be 
held at Birkenhead, England, in the months of July and August, 1929, 
1,600 cots, 5,000 blankets, tentage for 1,600 scouts: Provided, That no 
expense shall be caused the United States Government by the delivery 
and return of said property, the same to be delivered at such time 
prior to the holding of the said convention as may be agreed upon by 
the Secretary of War and the national council, Boy Scouts of America: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of War before delivering said 
property shall take from the said Boy Scouts of America a good and 
sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good order and 
condition, and the whole without expense to the United States. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask that the report accom- 
panying the bill may be read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read the report (No. 14), as follows: 

Mr. Hatrietp, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted 
the following report (to accompany S. 616): 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 616) to authorize the Secretary of War to lend War Department 
equipment for use at the world jamboree of the Boy Scouts of America, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

This is a bill to authorize the Secretary of War to lend to the 
national council, Boy Scouts of America, for use at the world jam- 
boree of Boy Scouts, to be held at Birkenhead, England, in July and 
August, 1929, cots, blankets, and tentage for 1,600 scouts, 

The Boy Scouts of America have been invited to send 1,600 boys 
to the world conference on international good will to be held at 
Birkenhead, England, as above indicated. It is expected there will 
be 50,000 Boy Scouts from 42 countries in attendance. 

The national council, Boy Scouts of America, agrees that there 
shall be no expense to the Government for the transportation, pro- 
tection of, and return of this property, and a bond to that effect is 
to be furnished the Secretary of War, 
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Inasmuch as this conference ig to be of an international character 
and that the scouts in other countries are being assisted financially 
by their governments, your committee favors the enactment of this 
legislation, 

The War Department interposes no objection, and the Director 
Bureau of the Budget advises that it is not in conflict with the finan- 
cial program of the President. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DECENNIAL CENSUSES AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Puirrs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I send to the desk another amendment which 
I offer. 

The 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On page 11, line 20, after the word “ questions,” strike out the 
words “or by willfully giving answers that are false.” 

On page 11, line 22, strike out “ $10,000” and insert “ $500.” 

On page 11, line 23, strike out the words “one year” and insert 
“60 days.” 

On page 11, line 24, after the word “imprisoned,” strike out the 
period, insert a comma, and the following: “and any person violating 
the provisions of this section by willfully giving answers that are 
false shall be fined not exceeding $10,000 or imprisoned for a period 
not exceeding one year, or both.” 


So as to read: 


And any person violating the provisions of this section by refusing 
or willfully neglecting to answer any of said questions shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
exceeding $500, or imprisoned for a period not exceeding 60 days, 
or both so fined and imprisoned, and any person violating the pro- 
visions of this section by willfully giving answers that are false 
shall be fined not exceeding $10,000 or imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding one year, or both. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I would suggest that the 
proposed amendment be separated into parts and then taken up 
one part at a time. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If I may be allowed to explain the amend- 
ment, it is not wise to separate the different portions of it. 
The purpose of the amendment is to distinguish those who 
neglect to answer questions propounded or who may refuse to 
answer them. I think they should be in one category, whereas 
those who willfully or knowingly give incorrect answers or 
false testimony should be fined on a different scale. There is 
no proposal to reduce the maximum fine suggested in the bill 
of $10,000 and one year’s imprisonment or both, but simply 
to reduce the amount in the case of offenders who have merely 
neglected or refused to answer any questions that may be 
propounded by the census officers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that, but I thought one 
amendment the Senutor proposed was on page 10, in line 9. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was acted upon and agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How much was that amount reduced? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It reduced the amount from $5,000 to $1,000. 
That provision as amended will then go to the House, and 
there will be ample opportunity to discuss it both there and 
in conference, and determine what amount is cerrect and 
whether there should be a provision for imprisonment in ad- 
dition to or in lieu of a mere financial fine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think that the amend- 
ment ts not advisable. I think we had better keep it at $5,000, 
because one of the chief difficulties of the bureau is in dealing 
with people who insist upon reducing the census number or 
increasing it and resorting to all sorts of means for that pur- 
pose, with the unlawful intent and purpose of bringing about 
errors in the census. I think such offenders should be pun- 
ished pretty severely. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I say to the Senator that the point was 
made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorer] that for that 
particular offense no imprisonment was provided? The adoption 
of the amendment will open the door so that the conferees, if 
they find it advisable to fix on some particular maximum fine, 
may also provide for imprisonment, in the judgment of the court. 


LXXI——114 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
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Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Colorado in 
this connection, if his amendment shall be adopted can he assure 
the Senate that the bill will finally go to conference? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should think so. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has no doubt but that the 
bill will go to conference? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I myself have no doubt that bill will go to 
conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator at least can assure the Senate 
that he will use his power and influence here to send it to con- 
ference? 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
glad to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not want any miscon- 
ception about the matter. I should say that there is no cer- 
tainty that this bill will go to conference, and I want that dis- 
tinctly understood. I am assuming that the question is asked 
in good faith, of course; but I do not want the Senator from 
Mississippi to be in error. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, I am glad to have the correc- 
tion of the Senator. I have feared that if the bill shall pass the 
Senate it might not go to conference, and I was delighted to 
hear the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putpps], who is one of 
those who directs things on the other side of the Chamber, say 
that he would use his influence to send the bill to conference. Of 
course, I think the bill ought to go to conference after it shall 
have passed the two Houses. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I appreciate the implied compliment of the 
Senator from Mississippi, though I can not quite agree that 
what he states is the fact. I have, however, interested myself 
to a slight extent in the bill, and my opinion is that after it has 
been considered in the House there will be disagreements that 
will put the bill into conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Puripps]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mtr. President, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk, e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the junior Senator from New York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CreRK. The Senator from New York offers 
the following amendment: 


For what that may amount to, I shall be 


On page 4—— 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the amendment which is 
proposed by the Senator from New York is one of the most 
important amendments, it seems to me, to be considered. We 
ought to have a quorum present. I do not know how long the 
discussion on the amendment is going to take, but I should not 
think it would take any great length of time. Certainly those 
who propose the amendment, however, ought to be heard by a 
respectable number of Senators, and I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goft 

Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Hale 
Brookbart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Burton Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Hayden 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 

Dale Johnson 
Deneen Jones 

Dill Kean 

Edge Kendrick Shortridge 
Fess King Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wagner] will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


On page 4, lines 2 and 3, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “without reference to the civil 
service or the classification acts,” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“subject to the civil service laws but without regard to the 
classification act of 1923, as amended.” 
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Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I desire briefly to state my 
purpose in offering the amendment. I shall not detain the Sen- 
ate very long. 

As the pending bill is now framed, all those in the field serv- 
ice who are to participate in the taking of the census, number- 
ing approximately 100,000 employees, are to be appointed by 
the Director of the Census without regard to the civil service 
law. The proposed law now under consideration, which the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] said 
goes as far as humanly possible to provide for an unbiased 
census, goes farther than any we have as yet had in excluding 
the civil service law from the Census Bureau. Heretofore, as 
to the field service, the law has been silent. No specific pro- 
vision was made whether or not the civil service law should 
apply in the appointment of the employees. In the pending bill 
in order to make certain that no one shall raise the contention 
that the civil service law or the Civil Service Commission shall 
have anything to do with the qualification of these appointees, 
and in order to guarantee to the political leaders of the domi- 
nant party of the country that there shall be no civil-service test 
applied and that the appointments shall be made in accordance 
with the recommendations of such political leaders, the bill pro- 
vides in definite terms that such appointments shall be made 
without regard to the civil service law. 

It is true that the enumerators may be appointed by the 
Director of the Census or that the power of selection may be 
delegated by the director to the supervisors. That, of course, 
affords no protection at all, because even if that power be dele- 
gated to the supervisors, they being political appointees, the 
enumerators will also be political protégés, whether designated 
by the director or by the supervisors. 

The experience of the past shows that the censuses which 
have been taken under similar circumstances have been dis- 
astrous not only because of the character of employees who 
took the census and because of extravagance and wastefulness, 
but also, which is more important, because of the absolute lack 
of confidence of the public in the accuracy of the census taken. 

Mr. President, whenever the political party in power has the 
choice between taking a census by agencies free from political 
influence or control and taking a census by purely political ap- 
pointees, and it chooses, as is proposed by the pending legisla- 
tion, to adopt the latter method, namely, an enumeration by 
political appointees without regard to other qualifications than 
the recommendation of the political leaders, before the enumera- 
tion is ever taken it is bound to be discredited in the public 
mind. Furthermore, however fair the census might be, if after 
the enumeration is taken under those circumstances its inac- 
curacies should be disclosed to favor the party that took the 
census, they will be attributed by the public to political manipu- 
lation. 

What answer is being made by those who desire the appoint- 
ments to be made without reference to civil service? They say 
the appointments are temporary, and the time is short in which 
to apply the necessary tests, and therefore it is impracticable 
to give to the Civil Service Commission the power to employ 
examinations of capacity as well as character. 

The Civil Service Commission itself answers that question. 
After all, it is an agency created by this Government to take 
charge of the employment functions of our Government; and I 
take it that at this late day I need not argue here or anywhere 
the superiority of the merit system over the spoils system in the 
selection of employees in our civil service. The merit system 
has become an integral part of our form of government. But 
because of ® question as to the practicability of making the 
tests was raised, I inquired of the Civil Service Commission 
and I received an answer in which it said as follows: 


The census act for the Thirteenth Census required the commission to 
hold examinations and establish registers from which appointments 
were to be made by the Director of the Census. 


That is the 1910 census, to which I will refer in a moment. 


The results of those examinations showed the practicability of sup- 
plying eligibles in large numbers in a limited time. On June 30, 1909, 
the Census Bureau had on its rolls about 650 names of persons employed 
in Washington. By June 30, 1910, the force had increased to approxi- 
mately 3,000, and on October 1, 1910, to about 3,650. All of these were 
appointed as a result of competitive examinations, and by selection from 
the head of the register, with due regard to the apportionment. The 
71,500 census enumerators in that census, and a large number of special 
agents, though not classified under the rules, were selected through 
practical examinations held throughout the United States, 


There is the answer—that it has already been done—and, in 


view of the past record, the argument that it is impracticable 
can not be made with sincerity. 
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The Director of the Census made use of the commission's nearly 5,000 
local examining boards, candidates being assembled at points convenient 
to their places of residence. The results of the application of the merit , 
principle in the Thirteenth Census appear to justify the belief that the 
same system should be followed in the selection of the personnel required | 
in the Fifteenth Census. The commission is of the view that the civil , 
service act and rules are sufficiently flexible to admit of their application | 
in a practicable degree to the field force of the census, and that, where | 
necessary, exceptions could be made from competition by action of the 
commission, 

Your amendment is therefore favored. 

By direction of the commission. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that a few weeks ago a colloquy 
occurred upon the floor of the Senate growing out of a com- 
munication addressed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED] to Mr. Steuart, the Director of the Census Bureau. Com- 
plaint was made by the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania—and I regret that he is not here at the moment—that he 
had not been consulted, or that the Republicans had not been 
consulted, in the matter of selecting persons for appointment 
for the census and for the enumeration. My recollection is that 
the colloquy disclosed the fact that the Director of the Census 
had capitulated, and that it had been agreed that this census 
was to be taken under the spoils system, and that the Repub- 
licans were to have the designation of those who should receive 
appointments. 

I was wondering if the Senator has received any information 
as to any change of heart in this respect ; whether there is any- 
thing to indicate a purpose upon the part of our Republican 
brethren and the Republican administration to permit this census 
to be taken by persons competent and qualified to take it, or 
whether we are to proceed upon the theory that the census is to 
be taken solely by Republicans, regardless of their competency 
or their qualifications. 

Unless the Senator is advised that there has been some change 
of heart upon the part of the Republican machine, the Repub- 
licans who control the administration, I think he is wasting his 
efforts in trying to secure the adoption of any amendment that 
would provide for a fair and a just census. 

The Senator knows that complaints have been made about 
some preceding censuses because of the frauds that were con- 
nected with them. Why is the Senator wasting his efforts with- 
out ascertaining what the Republican organization has deter- 
mined upon? Of course, he is right; but, so far as I can dis- 
cover, there is no purpose to have a census conducted by men 
and women of efficiency, men and women who have passed the 
civil-service examination, but the census must be taken by Re- 
publican—shall I say—politicians and appointees of Republican 
politicians. 

I ask for information whether the Senator has any informa- 
tion that will enlighten me? 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I have not the information 
which the Senator seeks, but I retain my confidence in the Mem- 
bers of this body, and that confidence will not be shattered until 
after this vote is taken on the amendment I propose, in the event 
it is adverse. If ever there was a measure proposed here which 
presented clearly the issue between the adoption of the old spoils 
system, long discarded, and the merit system, it is embraced in 
the bill and the pending amendment, and no amount of petty 
distinctions can cloud that issue. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WAGNER. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just wanted to inquire of the Senator 
if he had examined the precise language of the bill? At the 
hearings this subject was raised in connection with this bill, and 
the chairman asked this question; 


The bill as it passed the House provided, on page 3, in line 8, as 
follows: 

“That all such clerical, mechanical, and subclerical appointments 
shall be made in conformity with the civil service laws and rules.” 

The director has suggested that that language be changed so that it 
may read as follows: 

“That all such temporary appointments shall be made in conformity 
with the civil service laws and rules.” 

I take it that means exactly the same thing. 

Senator Burton. It will make it all inclusive. 

Mr. Steuart. That is all inclusive, and it covers all temporary em- 
ployees for the 3-year census period, 

Senator Burton. Yes. 


1929 


The CHAIRMAN. Page 4, lines 1 to 10, is a change in the bill as it 
passed the House. Will the director explain the reason for that? 

Mr. SrevarT. The old law provided that employees of the Post Office 
Department may, with the consent of the Postmaster General in cases 
of necessity and far distant or outlying localities, be appointed, and the 
compensation, and so on. At the time that law was drafted in the 
House we were not aware of the extent to which in the future we would 
want to utilize employees of other departments. For instance, in taking 
the census of Alaska, I have arranged with the Governor of Alaska to 
employ some of the people in the employ of the Territorial government. 
I have arranged with the Bureau of Fisheries to employ some of the 
men in the Bureau of Fisheries engaged in supervising the fishing up 
there, and other branches of the service. Those employees who do that 
census work should be compensated for it, 

Then in the Indian Service I want to make arrangements with the 
Indian Bureau for the Indian agencies on the reservations to take the 
census of all people that are on the reservations; and this law enables 
me to utilize the people out of those other departments, where they can 
be utilized to advantage. 

Under the old law we were confined to the Post Office Department 
employees. I think it is good legislation to put it in in that way, so 
that these different activities of the Federal Government can be coordi- 
nated and cooperate in work that the Federal Government wants to 
have done. 


And then Mr. Steuart said: 


That applies only to field employees. 
in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. WAGNER. 
sion? 
Mr. FLETCHER. The provision now is: 


That all such temporary appointments shall be made in conformity 
with the civil service laws and rules. 


Mr. WAGNER. That is one of the jokers in the bill to which 
I should like to call the attention of the Senator. That does 
apply to the service in the District of Columbia, and here is 
what I regard as a joker. It may not be an intentional joker 
but it does open another patronage door. At least this much 
had been accomplished in the fight to put the taking of the 
census under the civil service: 

The Washington oflice—the permanent office in Washington— 


It does not apply to employees 


Is that the temporary appointment provi- 


was in 1910 put under the classified civil-service system, so 
that appointees in that particular bureau are there as a result 


of competitive examination. We thought that the Washington 
office of the Census Bureau was permanently freed from politics. 
Now, what is the joker in the bill? It does permit the Director 
of the Census to make temporary appointments for the office in 
the District of Columbia, which heretofore has been closed to 
the spoils system. Here is the way it is done: It gives the 
director power to make temporary appointments during the 
period of the census. 

The word “temporary ” would indicate to you, perhaps, two 
or three months; but in the very bill before us the period of the 
census is defined as three years. Temporary appointments may 
be made without a competitive examination even if civil service 
laws apply. They are made by the head of the department; 
so that under this bill he has the power to make an unlimited 
number of appointments in the District of Celumbia office with- 
out any competitive examination, because they are designated 
as temporary appointments. In effect, the language of the bill 
declares that a 3-year appointment to the Washington office 
shall be regarded as temporary, and therefore free from examina- 
tion. Of course, the moment you take the word “ temporary ” 
out of the bill 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
for a question? Let me call his attention to a provision in the 
bill. He is in error in saying that these temporary appoint- 
ments are free from civil service. 

On page 3, at the top of the page, it is provided: 

In addition to the force hereinbefore provided for, there may be ap- 
pointed by the Director of the Census, without regard to the pro- 
visions of the classification act, for any period not extending beyond the 
decennial census period, at rates of compensation to be fixed by him, 
as many temporary employees in the District of Columbia as may be 
necessary to meet the requirements of the work: Provided, That census 
employees who may be transferred to any such temporary positions 
shall not lose their permanent civil-service status by reason of such 
transfer, 

That clearly provides that they are taken from the list of 
those who are now serving under civil-service appointments. He 
does not have the authority to go out and choose outside the 
civil service laws under that provision. 

Mr. WAGNER. If the Director of the Census says that the 
appointment of temporary employees will be confined to trans- 
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fers from other civil-service positions, then, of course, I am mis- 
taken about my construction of the statute, but if the Senator 
will read the bill he will find it does not say anything of the 
kind. It reads: 


In addition to the force hereinbefore provided for, there may be 
appointed by the Director of the Census, without regard to the pro- 
visions of the classification act, for any period not extending beyond 
the decennial census period, at rates of compensation to be fixed by him, 
as many temporary employees in the District of Columbia as may be 
necessary to meet the requirements of the work. 


And that is the end of that. That is a clear bestowal of au- 
thority upon him. Then it also provides that if employees are 
transferred from other departments, they will not lose their 
permanent civil-service status. Those are two separate ques- 
tions. The first, if the Senator will study it a little further, 
he will see, opens the door for temporary employces, appoint- 
ments of whom may be made without any competitive examina- 
tion, and there will be no limit to the number except as pro- 
vided in the appropriations, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield again, 
there is another provision, at the end of the paragraph, lines 18 
to 20: 


Provided further, That all such temporary appointments shall be 
made in conformity with the civil service laws and rules. 


Mr. WAGNER. I saw that; I have not overlooked that. But 
does the Senator know what the civil-service rules are with 
regard to temporary appointments? 

Mr. BURTON. This is broader than temporary appoint- 
ments; it brings all employees under the civil service laws and 
rules. In other words, the appointments made here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are all to be under civil service; outside they 
are not. 

Mr. WAGNER. The fact that the Senator says so does not 
settle it. As a matter of fact, the only reason that I can see 
for the choice of the word “temporary” is to dispense with a 
competitive test. If the Senator will inquire of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, he will be informed that where an employee is 
designated as a temporary employee, he may be appointed by 
the head of the department without any civil-service test. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, and Mr. GLENN 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WAGNER. I will ask the Chair to decide who addressed 
the Chair first. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, on this immediate point, 
if I may call the Senator’s attention to Director Steuart’s testi- 
mony before the committee, at page 45—— 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that in my discussion here I am confining myself to the bill 
which is before us, not the interpretation of the Director of the 
Census, or his promises that, although he is given a free hand, 
he is going to provide some test. I am not bound by the inter- 
pretation of a man who seeks this tremendous power, nor do I 
think it wise to rely on mere promises rather than on law in 
matters relating to civil-service examinations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understood the Senator to say a 
moment ago that he would be very glad to see a statement from 
the Director of the Census bearing on the status of these em- 
ployees. Now, I understand he does not care to see a statement 
from the Director. 

Mr. WAGNER. That is not what I said. I will hear the 
statement, but I want to forewarn the Senator that that is not 
conclusive upon me. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will at least call his attention to the 
fact that Mr. Steuart, who, in my judgment, is a thoroughly 
honorable man—— 

Mr. WAGNER. Have I said anything to the contrary? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I not testify to the fact that he 
is honorable without starting a controversy? 

Mr. WAGNER. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that Mr. Steuart announces emphatically, in response to 
a specific question, that all of the temporary employees will 
be taken from the civil-service list. 

Mr. WAGNER. If that is so, the way to insure it is to 
write it into the law. Why pass a bill which would give him 
the power to make the appointments without competitive tests, 
and then rely merely upon a promise that such tests will be 
applied? Why not have the Civil Service Commission provide 
the test? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would not want the Senator to mis- 
understand the quotation. It applies to District of Columbia 
appointments, which we were recently discussing. 
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Mr. WAGNER. I have not reached the others yet. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
there? 

Mr. WAGNER. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to point out to the Senator 
that even though the contention of the Senator from Ohio and 
of the Senator from Michigan be correct, so far as employees 
in the District of Columbia are concerned, the juiciest bits of 
patronage under this bill are the enumerators who are out in 
the country, and already, although I receive no patronage and 
most everyone in Wisconsin knows that I receive no considera- 
tion with regard to patronage, I have had letters requesting 
my influence in the appointment of enumerators. I have replied, 
as I always do, that because of my independent position here 
in the Senate I am not consulted concerning patronage matters 
in Wisconsin. The point I wish to bring to the Senator’s 
attention is that this vast army of enumerators is to be ap- 
pointed on a political basis. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have not reached that point yet, but I will 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wanted to make a statement about two mat- 
ters just referred to in this debate. The first relates to a pro- 
vision found on page 3, line 8, as follows: 


That census employees who may be transferred to any such tempo- 
rary positions shall not lose their permanent civil-service status by 
reason of such transfer. 


I do not think either the Senator from Ohio or the Senator 
from New York understood just what that section relates to. 
The permanent employees of the Census Bureau are trained 
and understand how to take the decennial census, and for 
that reason they are placed in the most important positions 
connected with the work. It is impossible, in the short time 
at their command, for the Census Bureau to take new men and 
women and train them in taking the decennial census so that 
they will be qualified to be put in charge of the work—all 
work in the office aS well as in the field. For that reason 
they have to take the regular trained employees in the Census 
Bureau and put them at the head of the different divisions, 
not only in the bureau but throughout the country. There are 
no more able and conscientious employees in the Government 
service. 

I wanted to say further to the Senator from New York, and 
without discussing the merits of the amendment under consid- 
eration, but in response to his criticism of Mr. Steuart, the 
Director of the Census. If the Senator will pardon a personal 
reference, when I was Director of the Census under President 
Wilson, Mr. Steuart was one of my assistants. He had been 
there many years before I took charge. He is one of the 
ablest, best, and most conscientious men I have met in public 
life; and if the matter is left to him, we may depend absolutely 
upon his doing what is the very best thing for the Government. 
Mr. Steuart has been connected with the Census Bureau for 
many years. He understands every part of the work, and no 
one is better fitted by experience or ability to discharge the 
duties as director in charge of the decennial census. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have no doubt that whatever the Senator 
says about Mr. Steuart is correct, but I want to relieve Mr. 
Steuart of that tremendous political pressure. No one having 
this kind of patronage at his command has ever heretofore been 
able to withstand the temptation to make all the appointments 
without any competitive test. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have to leave the Chamber in a few moments, 
and I want to make a suggestion to the Senator now, with his 
permission. 

I ask the Senator whether his amendment contains a pro- 
vision to this effect, and if not, whether he would be willing 
to add to his amendment a provision to this effect, that if his 
amendment prevails, and if the census enumerators and the 
other employees who are selected are under the civil service and 
have a civil-service status, that as soon as their work is finished 
in taking the census, they shall claim no privileges and have 
no privileges and no benefits whatever by reason of their tem- 
porary civil-service status. I ask that for this reason: As the 
Senator knows, we had an enlargement during the war, and 
have had since, of the activities of many of the departments, 
and persons who have come in under a temporary civil-service 
status, with the understanding that when the duties of the 
particular positions for which they were selected were termi- 
nite, they would go out again and be relieved of any benefit 
which they had by reason of their having civil-service status, 
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nevertheless have construed the fact that they had a civil- 
service status as ground for being transferred, and as a ground 
for priority and preference in other activities where civil-service 
employees have been required. The result has been that we 
have cluttered up, if I may be permitted that expression, the 
civil-service list, and a large number have been added because 
of the temporary civil-service status which such people as those 
to whom I have referred have received. They have become 
sort of barnacle attachments to the civil-service list, and have 
priority to which they are not entitled, 

I think the Senator should add to his amendment a provision 
that those who may be selected under the civil service for 
these particular jobs shall not, in virtue of that, claim any 
preference or have any preference or advantage whatever in 
the future where civil-service employees are required in any 
department or activity of the Government. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
that the census employees will have absolutely no claim to any 
other positions even if appointed under civil-service rules, I 
am assured of that by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. KING. I should think the amendment ought specifically 
to provide for that. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have no objection to such an amendment. 
But I want to hurry on. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I hope the Senator from New York will not 
permit himself to be drawn aside from a discussion of the 
larger aspect of the provision contained on page 38. 

Mr. WAGNER. I am coming to that, I assure the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will permit me to suggest—and 
I think the chairman of the Committee on Civil Service will 
agree with me—the provisions on page 3 change the present law 
very slightly, if at all, but attach the present law to the 
measure providing for the taking of the census, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the classification act, and that the 
transfers that are made may be transfers from one department 
to another, or transfers from a certified list, all in conformity 
with the civil service laws. 

It seems to me that there is not much necessity for exaggerat- 
ing the importance of this; but I dv want to suggest to the 
Senator from New York—and I will let him in on a little secret, 
if he will permit me to do so—— 

Mr. WAGNER. I would like to hear it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Under the provisions of this bill in connec- 
tion with supervisors and enumerators—and permit me to sug- 
gest, Mr. President, that the little secret I am going to let the 
Senator in on does not come from an executive session, so that 
I will not be subjected to the rigors of the rule—— 

Mr. WAGNER. I was about to warn the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. The supervisors—and I am giving the effect of 
the measure—will be appointed by the Director of the Census. 
Those supervisors will be recommended by those who controi 
political patronage. Then the enumerators are to be selected 
by the supervisors, but the supervisor is not to select any 
enumerator until he is advised whom the political patronage 
distributors want selected as enumerators, So it is simply a 
patronage pork-barrel provision, so far as supervisors and 
enumerators are concerned, and the little secret I have di- 
vulged to the Senator from New York is the designed plan of 
those who propose to administer this law. I say that and sug- 
gest that my statement can not be successfully challenged. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the only reason why I men- 
tioned the provision with reference to the Washington office is 
that somebody, in his anxiety to have the civil-service tests 
absolutely removed in connection with the selection of any 
employee of the census, went a step farther than has ever been 
gone heretofore and made it possible to make temporary 
appointments even in the Washington office for a period of three 
years without any competitive test. That is the situation, and 
one can not by any amount of argument reach any other 
conclusion if the provisions of the bill are read carefully. 

But let me go on to the agents. The argument is made that 
the agents are temporary employees for three months or six 
months or nine months, and so are the supervisors, and there- 
fore this civil-service provision should not be applied. I read 
a moment ago a letter from the Civil Service Commissioners 
showing that they have ample time between now and the begin- 
ning of the enumeration to make the necessary tests to secure 
men qualified from the standpoint of character as well as 
capacity, These places are responsible places and should have 
in them men who are able to pass an intellectual test. But 
here, again, let me call attention to something that has not been 
mentioned. It relates to the special agents particularly. It is 
provided : 
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That special agents, supervisors, supervisors’ clerks, enumerators, and 
interpreters may be appointed by the Director of the Census to carry 
out the provisions of this act and of the act to provide for a perma- 
nent Census Office, approved March 6, 1902, 


What is provided in that act of 1902? After the special 
agents and interpreters finish the work called for under the 
census, which by the way may consume a 3-year period under 
the law, although their work may terminate before the expira- 
tion of that time, then they may continue to be employed under 
the act approved March 6, 1902, which provides for the taking 
of censuses of other matters of public interest outside of popu- 
lation and the other inquiries provided for by the pending cen- 
sus bill. There is no limitation under the bill upon the time for 
which the special agents may be appointed to serve. There is 
no civil-service test. Their appointments are distributed as 
political patronage and their tenure may be prolonged almost 
indefinitely, for after they have completed their work under the 
enumeration they may then be employed, at the discretion of 
the Director of the Census, for the following purposes: To col- 
lect statistics of defective, dependent, and delinquent classes, 
crime, social statistics of cities, public indebtedness, public val- 
uation, taxation and expenditures, religious bodies—and, by the 
way, we had a report on that question only recently—electric 
light and power business, telephone and telegraph business, 
transportation by water, express business, street railways, sav- 
ings banks and savings institutions, and mortgage, loan, and 
investment companies. 

These agents may be sent throughout the country by the 
Director of the Census to make these additional enumerations 
which I have just mentioned. That is something which has not 
heretofore appeared. ‘ 

It is proposed in this bill that we build a permanent census 
structure and put the spoils system into its corner stone, to 
remain there for all time. One hundred thousand employees 
are to be appointed throughout the country upon the recom- 
mendation of political leaders and bosses without the slightest 
competition whatever. It is unbelievable that after we have 
made the merit system a permanent part of our form of gov- 
ernment this sort of legislation should be proposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator is right about it, then this 
is a mere scheme to secure the employment by the Government 
of a large number of people, thousands of them, as patronage, 
and then cover them under what is practically the civil service. 
Is not that about the substance of it? 

Mr. WAGNER. The door is opened. I read the provision of 
the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would not that be the substantial effect of 
it? They are to be put in without standing any civil-service 
test, and when they have finished the temporary work to which 
they are assigned they are practically made permanent em- 
ployees for a certain purpose. 

Mr. WAGNER. They can be employed for the other purposes 
which I have enumerated, and there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. The question which the Senator from North Car- 
olina asked the Senator from New York is exactly the question 
the Senator from Utah was talking about when he suggested 
that the Senator from New York amend his amendment in the 
particular he was discussing. I doubt if the employees men- 
tioned would not be covered into the civil service the way the 
language is left as it now reads, and the Senator from Utah 
was suggesting an amendment which would prevent it, and ask- 
ing the Senator from New York to accept the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Technically they probably would not be cov- 
ered into the civil service, but in effect they could be. 

Mr. DALE. I think so. I think the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah should be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. WAGNER. 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may not be properly informed, but if I un- 
derstand the situation the amendment of the Senator from New 
York would prevent all that, to begin with, by requiring the 
appointments to be made under the civil-service rule. 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the amendment suggested would be un- 
mecessary, I should think. 


I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
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Mr. WAGNER. I should think so; but to assuage the ap- 
prehension of any Senator I am willing to put in what is 
inevitable anyway. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose the amendment of the Senator from 
New York should be agreed to and all the appointments made 
under the civil service, then if we had the suggested amend- 
ment, which would provide further that the employees not 
under the civil service should not be put under the civil service, 
that would cover the matter, it would seem to me. 

Mr. DALE. I do not think the Senator from Nebraska under- 
stood the point. 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not say that the additional enumera- 
tions and collections of statistics ought not to be made; quite 
the contrary. They are very important and should be made. 
What I say is that this language, “the act of 1902,” which 
you find in the bill, has the effect of prolonging the employment 
of the political appointees. Under the bill the same special 
agent who is appointed for political reasons to take the enu- 
meration may continue to do the other work authorized under 
the law of 1902. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. I am entirely in sympathy with what the Sena- 
tor is trying to do with his amendment. I fear the Senator 
from Nebraska does not quite get the point. If the amendment 
of the Senator from New York should prevail and the ap- 
pointees were covered into the civil service, there would be no 
way to keep them out of the civil service after the census was 
taken, but they would be on the permanent roll of the civil 
service. The suggestion of the Senator from Utah is that 
they be appointed under the civil service, but that it be pro- 
vided that when their work is completed in the taking of the 
census they shall then go out of the civil service unless they 
are appointed in the regular way to some other position, so 
that the civil service will not be loaded up with 100,000 or 
more employees who could not be dismissed unless the amend- 
ment which he suggested is adopted. 

Mr. WAGNER. When a supervisor appointed as a result of 
a civil-service examination to do the work of supervisor as de 
fined by law completes his work, do not his services end? 

Mr. DALE. No. 

Mr. WAGNER. He has no right to continue in the civil 
service if the work for which he is appointed has been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. DALE. 


When a person is appointed under the civil 
service he has a permanent status. 


Mr. WAGNER. On the list? 

Mr. DALE. No; but he is in the civil service, and the only 
way to get him out is prefer written charges against him, 
and there is a lot of red tape and machinery to go through to 
do that. Unless there is some provision somewhere and the 
amendment of the Senator from New York is adopted these men 
will be covered into the civil service permanently, and it is not 
the intention to do that. The Senator from Utah suggests that 
the bill be made clear by an amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. I am quite willing to provide that when 
the work is concluded the services of the particular individual 
shall also terminate. I had assumed that the law so provided 
that where one is appointed for a specific piece of work, when 
that work is completed he is through. 

Mr. DALE. No; that is not correct. All of the provision 
on page 3 is inconceivable to me. I do not see why it is in 
the bill. The civil service laws as they now stand cover every- 
thing found on page 3. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, may I suggest to 
the Senator if there is any question about it that the Senator 
from New York would be well advised to have a provision 
in his amendment to the effect that when their work is com- 
pleted they shall cease to be in the civil service? 

Mr. WAGNER. I am quite willing to do that. 
purpose. 

Mr. President, the observations which I have made that the 
political control of the census results in disastrous wastefulness 
and extravagance is based upon the experience of the past. 
The census of 1890 was taken under circumstances similar to 
those under which it is proposed to take the next census. All 
census employees assigned to the city of New York were ap 
pointed solely for political reasons. I wish to read just a para- 
graph from a book written by Mr. Foulke, former civil-service 
commissioner and member of the Civil Service Reform League. 
He had occasion as civil-service commissioner, because of com- 
plaints made with reference to the 1890 census, to make an in 


That is my 
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vestigation of conditions then prevailing. Let me read a. note 
which the supervisor, whom the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is creating under this bill, sent to the political 
leaders of each ward in New York County: 

Dear Sir: You will please forward to this office a list of the appli- 
cants that the Republican organization in your district desires to have 
named as enumerators. This list must be sent here on or before 
April 30. 


The list was sent by the political leaders and the recom- 
mended enumerators were appointed. Subsequent investigation 
showed that a number of those who were acting as enumerators 
were men with criminal records, ex-convicts. Yet they were 
recommended to the people dwelling in New York as trustworthy 
to enter their homes and take the census enumeration. So 
scandalous was this enumeration in the city of New York in 
1890 that as a result of public demand the mayor of New York 
City had a census taken about a month or two subsequent to 
the census taken under the act of 1890. 

At that time the city of New York consisted of a population 
of a little more than 1,000,000 people. It was not the large city 
it is to-day. It comprised then only New York County and 
Bronx County. The subsequent city census disclosed that over 
200,000 people living in the old city of New York were not put 
upon the rolls at all. The census figures, as it was confessed 
subsequently by some of the political leaders, were deliberately 
lowered so as to deprive the Democratic city of New York of its 
proper representatition in accordance with its population. Simi- 
lar instances occurred elsewhere in the taking of the census of 
1890, 

Let us proceed to the census of 1900; what happened in con- 
nection with the taking of the census of that year? In one of 
the counties of Maryland the Republican leaders wanted the 
census figures to show an increase in population because they 
desired to augment in their own State legislature the repre- 
sentation from that particular county. At that time in Mary- 
land the Federal census was used as a basis for State apportion- 
ment. The scandalous conditions in that county were subse- 
quently investigated by a grand jury. The enumerators who 
took that census were appointed by political leaders, just as 
similar appointments are to be made under the pending bill. 
The evidence presented to the grand jury and the confessions 
made by the enumerators themselves, who said that the political 
leaders had directed them to do what they had done, showed that 
the enumerators canvassed the cemeteries and put upon the 
census roll the names they deciphered on the tombstones. They 
canvassed country hotels where tourists were spending two or 
three days at a time and added their names to the roll. In their 
effort to obtain as many names as they could they went so far 
as to include on their rolls the name of a lady who had just 
died there. She was buried during the tinre the enumeration 
was being taken. An undertaker from Washington came to bury 
her. The enumerators, in need of all the names they could find, 
put the deceased lady’s name on the roll, although she was being 
buried. The enumerators also took the names of the undertaker 
and two assistants who had come from Washington and put 
them on the roll. That was the result of the political appoint- 
ment of enumerators. 

I have before me the report of the grand jury in that case, 
and I should like to read a brief extract from it. This scandal 
occurred in Charles County. The Federal grand jury in con- 
cluding its report, after making an investigation into this 
fraudulent and scandalous census, made this statement: 


So long as such appointments are treated as part of the spoils of 
politics— 


This is a warning to the Senate— 


the recurrence of such frauds and scandals as have been revealed by 
our investigation may be expected. 


After these disclosures, in 1909 the Congress passed another 
act providing for the taking of the census and sent it to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the closing days of his administration. That 
measure provided, as this bill provides, for appointnrents under 
the spoils system. I am but voicing the unanimous tribute of 
all when I say that President Roosevelt was one of our most 
illustrious Americans, and history has already accorded him a 
distinct place as one of our greutest Presidents. He sent a mes- 
sage to Congress vetoing that spoils system bill. So that I may 
not misquote what he said, and as his message is not very long 
and I think very instructive, I shall ask the clerk if he will not 
be kind enough to read the veto message of President Roosevelt 
of the census bill of 19097 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the clerk will read. 


The Chair 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
SPECIAL MESSAGB 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return, without approval, H. R. 16954, entitled “An act 
to provide for the thirteenth and subsequent decennial censuses.” I 
do this with extreme reluctance, because I fully realize the importance 
of supplying the Director of the Census at as early a date as possible 
with the force necessary to the carrying on of his work. But it is of 
high consequence to the country that the statistical work of the census 
shall be conducted with entire accuracy. This is as important from the 
standpoint of business and industry as from the scientific standpoint, 
It is, therefore, in my judgment, essential that the result should not be 
open to the suspicion of bias on political and personal grounds; that it 
should not be open to the reasonable suspicion of being a waste of the 
people’s money and aq fraud. 

Section 7 of the act provides in effect that appointments to the 
census shall be under the spoils system, for this is the real meaning of 
the provision that they shall be subject only to noncompetitive exam- 
ination. The proviso is added that they shall be selected without re- 
gard to political party affiliations. But there is only one way to 
guarantee that they shall be selected without regard to politics and on 
merit, and that is by choosing them after competitive examination from 
the lists of eligibles provided by the Civil Service Commission, The 
present Director of the Census in his last report states the exact fact 
about these noncompetitive examinations when he says: 

“A noncompetitive examination means that everyone of the many 
thousands who will pass the examinations will have an equal right to 
appointment, and that personal and political pressure must in the end, 
as always before, become the determining factor with regard to the great 
body of these temporary employments. I can not too earnestly urge 
that the Director of the Census be relieved from this unfortunate sit- 
uation.” 

To provide that the clerks and other employees shall be appointed 
after noncompetitive examination, and yet to provide that they shall be 
selected without regard to political party affiliations, means merely 
that the appointments shall be treated as the perquisites of the poli- 
ticians of both parties, instead of as the perquisites of the politicians 
of one party. I do not believe in the doctrine that to the victor belong 
the spoils; but I think even less of the doctrine that the spoils shall 
be divided without a fight by the professional politicians on both sides; 
and this would be the result of permitting the bill in its present shape 
to become a law. Both of the last censuses, the eleventh and the 
twelfth, were taken under a provision of law excluding competition ; 
that is, necessitating the appointments being made under the spoils 
system. Every man competent to speak with authority because of his 
knowledge of and familiarity with the work of those censuses has 
stated that the result was to produce extravagance and demoralization. 
Mr. Robert P. Porter, who took the census of 1890, states that— 

“The efficiency of the decennial census would be greatly improved 
and its cost materially lessened if it were provided that the employees 
should be selected in accordance with the terms of the civil service law.” 

Mr. Frederick H, Wines, the Assistant Director of the Census of 1900, 
states as follows: 

“A mathematical scale was worked out by which the number of 
‘assignments’ to each Senator and Representative was determined in 
advance, so many appointments to a Senator, a smaller number to a 
Representative, half as many to a Democrat as a Republican, and in 
Democratic States and congressional districts the assignments were made 
to the Republican State and district committees. The assignees named 
in the first instance the persons to be examined. They were after- 
wards furnished each with a list of those named who had ‘passed’ 
and requested to name those who they desired to have appointed. 
Vacancies were filled in the same manner. This system was thoroughly 
satisfactory to the majority of the politicians interested, though there 
were a few who refused to have anything to do with it. The effect upon 
the bureau was, 4s may readily be imagined, thoroughly demoralizing.” 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, who had charge of the Census Bureau after 
the census of 1890, estimates that $2,000,000 and more than a year's 
time would have been saved if the census force had been brought into 
the classified service, and adds: 

“TI do not hesitate to say one-third of the amount expended under 
my own administration was absolutely wasted, and wasted principally 
on account of the fact that the office was not under civil-service rules. 
* * * In October, 1893, when I took charge of the Census Office, 
there was an office force of 1,092. There had been a constant reduction 
for many months, and this was kept up without cessation till the close 
of the census. ‘There was never a month after October, 1893, that the 
clerical force reached the number then in office; nevertheless, while 
these general reductions were being made and in the absence of any 
necessity for the increase of the force, 389 new appointments were 
made.” 

This, of course, meant the destruction of economy and efficiency for 
purely political considerations. 

In view of the temporary character of the work, it would be well to 
waive the requirements of the civil service law as regards geographical 
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apportionment, but the appointees should be chosen by competitive 
examination from the lists provided by the Civil Service Commission. 
The noncompetitive examination in a case like this is not only vicious, 
but is in effect a fraud upon the public. No essential change is effected 
by providing that it be conducted by the Civil Service Commission; and 
to provide that the employees shall be selected without regard to political 
party affiliations is empty and misleading, unless at the same time it is 
made effective in the only way in which it is possible to make it 
effective—that is, by providing that the examination shall be made 
competitive. : 

I also recommend that if provision is made that the census printing 
work may be done outside the Government Printing Office, it shall be 
explicitly provided that the Government authorities shall see that the 
8-hour law is applied in effective fashion to these outside offices. 

Outside of these matters, I believe that the bill is, on the whole, satis- 
factory and represents an improvement upon previous legislation on the 
subject. But it is of vital consequence that we should not once again 

- permit the usefulness of this great decennial undertaking on behalf of 
the whole people to be marred by permitting it to be turned into an 
engine to further the self-interest of that small section of the people 
which makes a profession of politics. The evil effects of the spoils 
system and of the custom of treating appointments to the public service 
as personal perquisites of professional politicians are peculiarly evident 
in the case of a great public work like the taking of the census, a work 
which should emphatically be done for the whole people and with an 
eye single to their interest. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

THe Wuite Hovussz, February 5, 1909. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GLENN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not had an opportunity 
to hear all of the very able speech made by the Senator from 
New York, but I should like to inquire of him if anybody has 
suggested a better system under which to select employees 
charged with the duty of taking the census than that of select- 
ing them after civil-service examination and under civil-service 
rules and regulations? 

Mr. WAGNER. A better system? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. WAGNER. No. I think the bill suggests a worse system. 
The bill provides for the spoils system; there is no question 
about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a fact, then, that the 
only opposition to his amendment of which the Senator has 
been able to learn is the spoils-system opposition? 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not care to characterize the opposition, 
but that would be my opinion. I do not say that Senators, in 
voting on the question, will be guided by that reason, but they 
are misled into believing that the pending measure is not a 
spoils-system bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the bill as 
reported by the committee leaves the door open for all of these 
appointments to be made upon the basis of political favor? 

Mr. WAGNER. It not only leaves the door open but ab- 
solutely provides for it, because the bill itself contains a dis- 
tinct declaration that all of the field appointments, numbéring 
over a hundred thousand, shall be made without reference to 
the civil service law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that; and that 
means, of course, that the officials who have charge of taking 
the census will make these selections, 

Mr. WAGNER. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And, because they are not 
acquainted with the various applicants, they will be governed 
somewhat by political recommendations. Is that true? 

Mr. WAGNER. I think that is putting it mildly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator ought to 
amend that. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WAGNER. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
my question. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
“ somewhat.” 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


I shall be pleased to amend 
The Senator ought to strike out the word 


I was having some considera- 


tion for the members of the committee who have been silent 
and have failed to make any explanation of the omission from 
this bill of a requirement that these appointments be made 
I notice that no minority report has been 
Does 


under civil service. 
made by the members of the Committee on Commerce. 
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that indicate that the committee are unanimous in favoring the 
system that has been outlined in this bill? 

Mr. WAGNER. I may say to the Senator that I have no way 
of knowing how the committee stood upon that question. I am 
not informed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WAGNER. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The roll call will disclose at least one 
member of the Commerce Committee who will support the 
amendment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I rather assume that the 
roll call will disclose more than one member of the Committee 
on Commerce who will take that position; but I have been 
trying to learn if there was any discussion of the subject in the 
Committee on Commerce; and if so, how many of the members 
favored the incorporation of some such amendment as that pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York, and how many were 
opposed to it? Is there any roll call on that score? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Mr. President, I was not present dur- 
ing the consideration of this bill at the last session of Congress. 
At this session my recollection is that no amendment was pro- 
posed along the line suggested by the Senator from New York. 
So far as the Senator from Wisconsin is concerned, he felt that 
the matter would better be threshed out on the floor than in the 
committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So there was an implied 
understanding that the matter should be left to the Senate as a 
whole? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not know that I am able to answer the 
various queries that have been propounded by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, because all of the time that bill was under con- 
sideration, perhaps, I was not present; but I think I may say 
to him that there was no opposition—at least no open oppo- 
sition—in the Commerce Committee to the provisions of the 
bill, and that the bill was reported with substantial unanimity. 
There was just one question, not related to this at all, upon 
which there was a slight debate, and upon which there was a 
roll call or a showing of hands and a division of opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator re- 
alizes that during the last session of the Congress the subject 
was discussed on several occasions upon the floor, and that an 
amendment was offered at that time, and has been pending since 
the last session, which in substance is the same amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator mean to this bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It was not pending before the Commerce 
Committee—I can tell the Senator that—nor was it suggested 
there. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sure the Senator is not 
unmindful of the fact that the former Senator from Maryland, 
Mr. Bruce, again and again addressed the Senate at length 
upon this subject and urged and insisted that he would urge 
the incorporation of some such amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I think I recall that; but if it was 
recalled by any other individual upon the Commerce Committee, 
he said nothing respecting it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I take it, then, that the po- 
sition of the committee is that it is a matter of such importance 
that it should be discussed and voted upon by the Senate as 
a whole rather than being determined upon any recommenda- 
tions from the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON. In so far as I had anything to do with the 
bill, that is my desire; and from the time of the presentation 
of the amendment I have constantly, I think, in the brief con- 
versations I have had with the Senator from New York, sug- 
gested the fullest discussion; and, in order that I might present 
the views of the department, I asked the Director of the Cen- 
sus and those who were acting with him to come to my office 
and to explain to me the reasons why they asked for the pro- 
visions of the bill that are found now within it; and when 
the Senator from New York concludes I shall be very glad to 
explain their viewpoint. 

Mr. WAGNER. Which will be in a moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not heard all of the Senator’s ar- 
gument, but I call his attention to the fact that if his amend- 
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ment is adopted a good deal more of the bill will have to be 
stricken out, because, if it were left as it is, we would have 
conflicting provisions of this kind, 

On page 4: 

The Director of the Census may delegate to the supervisors authority 
to appoint enumerators, 


And there are quite a number of subsequent provisions that I 
think will have to be stricken out if the Senator’s amendment is 
adopted ; and let me say while I am on my feet that I am in very 
hearty sympathy 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator is looking at the section that 
has to do with appointments? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am. 

Mr. WAGNER. Well, the director appoints. I simply desire 
to amend the bill so that the Civil Service Commission holds 
the examinations, makes the tests, and certifies the names to 
the director, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but unless this subsequent language 
is stricken out we would have conflicting provisions in this bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not think so, Mr. President; but I will 
take up that matter and consider it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will look at it I am quite 
sure he will find other clauses that must be stricken out. 

While I am on my feet, let me say that I am in very hearty 
sympathy with the Senator’s position. I think he is doing a 
splendid work in bringing the matter before the Senate. I 
think the Senate ought to adopt it by all means. Our experience 
in the past teaches us that where the census has been taken 
under the spoils system there have always been great abuses. 
There will be great abuses in this instance. If, for instance, the 
Director of the Census may delegate to the supervisors author- 
ity to appoint enumerators, and if they are appointed entirely 
from the political standpoint, unquestionably there will be 
great abuses; and I hope the Senator’s amendment may be 
adopted. 

Mr. WAGNER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The question was asked of the Senator whether 
another method had been suggested than the method of com- 
Evidently it had 


petitive examination under the civil service. 
been forgotten at that time that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Reep] some few months ago did suggest a better plan; at 
least, he considered it better. 

I desire to read—it will take just about a half minute— 
from a letter written by the Senator from Pennsylvania to Hon. 


S. G. Porrer, House of Representatives, and Hon. W. M. 
Steuart, Director of the Bureau of the Census, February 9, 
1929, in which the Senator from Pennsylvania said in part 
as follows: 


If the appointments are to be made on a political basis, with ade- 
quate guaranties that the work shall be done efficiently, I shall expect 
to be consulted before any appointments are made or any eligible list 
is prepared in Pennsylvania. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, my attention was distracted. 
Will the Senator do me the kindness to tell me what he is 
reading from? 

Mr. BLACK. The question was asked of the Senator from 
New York whether any better method had been suggested by 
anyone for the selection of these employees than that of the 
civil-service competitive examination. I was reading an extract 
from a suggestion made by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] as to the proper method of appointment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, this was the controversy between Sena- 
tor Bruce and Senator Rrep? 

Mr. BLACK. No; this was the letter in which the Senator 
from Pennsyivania complained to the Oensus Bureau that they 
were about to appoint Democrats. I am just about to read 
that now. I will read it again, so that the Senator will hear 
it all: 


If the appointments are to be made on a political basis, with ade 
quate guaranties that the work shail be done efficiently, I shall expect 
to be consulted before any appointments are made or any eligible list 
is prepared in Pennsylvania, and I shall insist that the Republican 
Members of Congress and the Republican organization in Pennsylvania 
be consulted in connection with the preparation of eligible list and the 
selection of those who are to conduct the enumeratjon. 


Then, going down to another paragraph: 


Finally, I will not consent under any circumstances to the arbitrary 
reappeintment by the Census Bureau of Demecratic political appointees 
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employed in connection with the 1920 census, nor do I think this will 
be countenanced by the President elect or my colleagues in Congress, 


And the Senator suggested there that he expected to take 
up the matter with the President; and now the bill comes in 
to leave the matter purely up to the political leaders of the 
State of Pennsylvania and other States. So I assume, in 
answer to the Senator from Massachusetts, that it might well 
be said that a plan which is thought to be better by the 
majority party has been suggested, and that suggestion is to’ 
let the majority party name all the employees. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I have already taken up too 
much of the time of the Senate, and I shall close with just 
this statement: 

Let us look at this census bill earnestly. It is not an ordi- 
nary routine measure. It is not of a temporary nature which 
makes provision for but a single instance. When this bill 
passes, it will write permanent law on the statute books. Not 
only the fifteenth census but every subsequent one is to be gov- 
erned by the provisions of this bill. The bill determines every 
future apportionment of Congress. It establishes the member- 
ship of every future electoral college. Examine closely the 
machinery that the bill creates—an army of 100,000 enumera- 
tors, special agents, interpreters, clerks, and supervisors. 

Who fills the ranks of this army? Who appoints the super- 
visors? The Director of the Census, through political chan- 
nels. Who appoints the supervisors’ clerks? The Director of 
the Census, through political channels. Who appoints the 
interpreters and special agents? The Director of the Census, 
through political channels. And who is this almighty and all- 
powerful Director of the Census? He is the political appointee 
of the President. 

Step back and look at this creation in its true perspective. 
You have evolved an instrumentality of politics and patronage 
of gigantic proportions, and you have placed a controlling lever 
in the hands of the President without imposing upon him 
any responsibility. To what end? To give us the inevitably 
extravagant, suspected, biased, and partisan census upon which 
will, in part, depend the strength of the President’s party in 
Congress and the composition of the electoral college which 
is to choose the President’s successor. 

Can it be that such was the deliberate design of those 
behind the scenes who drafted this measure and who wrote 
into it the express direction that the spoils system, and only 
the spoils system, shall prevail in the Census Bureau? Is 
there no method superior to the spoils system? Have we never 
heard of the merit system, which has been developed and im- 
proved and perfected during the last half century? Is it really 
necessary that we resort to the refuse heap of discredited and 
discarded governmental devices, where the spoils system lingers 
in its rotten state, and drag it, with all of its decay, into the 
main hall of government? 

Mr. President, that presents this issue—an issue as sharp and 
as clear as a razor edge. Are you for the merit system, or are 
you for the spoils system? The choice is before you. You are 
free to make it. You are at liberty to prefer a political census 
or a census free from politics; a partisan census or a nonpar- 
tisan census; a census under suspicion from the day of its 
inception or a census enjoying the faith and credit of our 
people; a biased census or an unbiased census; the perform- 
ance of a constitutional duty or the distribution of picayune 
patronage. 

Mr. President, as suggested by the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Montana, I would like to add to the amend- 
ment which I have offered the provision which I send to the 
desk. I ask the clerk to read the amendment as modified. 

The Curer CierkK, The amendment heretofore offered by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WaGNer] is modified to read as 
follows: 


On page 4, lines 2 and 8, strike out the words “ without reference to 
the civil service or the classification acts,’ and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ subject to the civil service laws but without regard to the 
classification act of 1923 as amended, and without giving the appointees 
under this provision a status for transfer to other positions.” 


PRIVILEGES OF THE SENATE FLOOR 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am sorry the only 
Senator from Pennsylvania is not present, because I desire to 
take up for a brief discussion the matter which was referred to 
yesterday concerning the publication of the roll call or a pur- 
ported roll call of the Senate on the Lenroot nomination, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gienn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator will yield, I should like to make 
the point of no quorum in order that Senators may be here. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not like to have Senators brought 
in. I am sure the Senator from Pennsylvania will come in. 

Mr. DILL. I think other Senators are deeply interested in 
this subject and would like to be present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator insists, I will yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goft 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Burton Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Hayden 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Dale Johnson 
Deneen Jones 
Dill Kean 
Edge Kendrick 
Fess King Simmons 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on yesterday afternoon 
there was some discussion of the action of the Committee on 
Rules of the Senate in barring Mr. Mallon, a representative 
of the United Press, from the privileges of the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTHER. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am sure the Senator wants to be fair. 
The Committee on Rules took no action against Mr. Mallon. 
What the Committee on Rules did was to vote that the privi- 
leges of the floor should be denied to the United Press. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Mr. President, I desire to be meticu- 
lous in my statements concerning this matter, and I thank the 
Senator from Connecticut for correcting me. Nevertheless, the 
effect of the action was the same, because, as the Senator from 
Connecticut well knows, the United Press Association nor any 
other association engaged in gathering news in this country, 
would discharge an employee because he had done a particu- 
larly effective piece of newspaper work. Mr. Mallon will con- 
tinue to be in the gallery regardless of whether the association 
has been barred from the floor or not. 

Nevertheless, this matter came up, and it was stated by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who acted under in- 
structions from the committee in reporting a resolution, that 
the committee intended to call Mr. Mallon before it in conduct- 
ing its investigation into the source of the information con- 
cerning the publication of the roll call on the Lenroot romi- 
nation, So far as I am personally concerned, I have no 
objection to that action, There are several observations, how- 
ever, which I would like to make concerning the policy to be 
followed if an investigation is to be conducted. 

In the first place, the action of the committee, as I see it, 
starts at the wrong end of the skein in attempting to unravel 
this problem. As I stated yesterday upon the floor of the 
Senate representatives of the press take no oath to support the 
Constitution, they are not obligated, either directly or indirectly, 
to observe the rules of the Senate. As 1 view it, they are here 

, as the eyes of the public of this Nation, observing and reporting 
daily the activities of the chosen representatives of the people 
of this legislative body. 

The committee proposes, by its action, to give the Senator 
or group of Senators, or the employee or group of employees, 
who may have violated the rule, an anonymous slap on the 
wrist, by declaring that if any of them, not named, have vio- 
lated the rule they are subject to the censure of the Senate. 

They announce that they intend to proceed to conduct an 
investigation by calling as their first day’s work a single wit- 
ness, Mr. Mallon, one of those who signed his name to the dis- 
patch containing the names of the Senators who yoted on the 
Lenroot nomination. 

Mr. President, if the premise of the committee is sound that 
a newspaper man violates his privilege and his right to the floor 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Smith 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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or to the press gallery by printing a dispatch stating how a 
Senator voted in executive session, then no distinction can be 
made when a representative of the press prints a story concern- 
ing what occurred in executive session purporting to tell what 
argumeuts were advanced by certain Senators and what argu- 
ments were advanced to meet those arguments by other Sen- 
ators, and a report Showing how Senators voted. 

Although I have not completely searched the newspapers and 
the records, I venture the assertion that there has not been, 
since the adoption of the secrecy rule, an important discussion 
in executive session of the Senate the substance of which has 
not been printed in the newspapers, not only by correspondents 
of the press associations, but by correspondents of most of the 
metropolitan dailies and other newspapers represented in the 
press gallery. Certainly I know that to be a fact in so far as 
my own experience in and about the Senate is concerned. 

Senators may distinguish—and I think they should distin- 
guish—between the obligation of a Senator or an employee of 
the Senate, who takes an oath to observe the Constitution, and 
the responsibility and the obligation of a newspaper man report- 
ing the proceedings of this legislative body, which, after all, Mr. 
President, regardless of how certain Senators may look upon 
the body, is a representative body of the people of the respective 
States and not a club or an institution having a private char- 
acter. 

I was informed this afternoon that the head of the Associated 
Press Bureau in Washington had written a letter to the Vice 
President of the United States in which he stated that they 
maintained the right of any newspaper man to print the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, even though they may occur behind 
closed doors, if the information as to such proceedings is ob- 
tained from such sources as the newspaper man regards as 
reliable. 

Mr. President, I do not feel called upon to outline my position 
with regard to what I believe to be the obligations of secrecy of 
a Senator under the rule, but I want to say, briefly, that, so far 
as I am concerned, I have taken the position since I came to 
the Senate of my illustrious predecessor in that regard. It was 
he who, I believe, was the first to assert in recent times the right 
of a Senator to tell how he voted upon any specific nomination, 
even though that vote was taken in executive sessidn, and I have 
followed that course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 3 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Senator from Wisconsin will suspend while the Chair 
has the unanimous-consent agreement read, which goes into 
effect at this hour. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That after the hour of 3 o’clock p. m. 
on the calendar day of Thursday, May 23, 1929, no Senator may speak 
more than once or longer than 30 minutes upon the pending bill, S. 312, 
a bill to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses and 
to provide for apportionment of Representatives in Congress (Calendar 
No. 3), or any amendment proposed thereto. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If it be a violation of the obligation of 
a Senator in this body to disclose how one has voted upon a 
nomination, then I invite the Rules Committee or the Senate 
itself to take cognizance of my position. I am perfectly willing 
to fight out the issue on the floor of the Senate as to whether 
a man is more solemnly obligated under the Constitution to 
his constituency in telling how he votes upon an important 
public matter or whether he is more obligated to the rules of the 
Senate. If this body should decide that that is a ground for 
expulsion, I welcome the submission of that issue to the elec- 
torate of the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, if the committee are to proceed with this in- 
vestigation, if they are going on the theory that they are to 
examine the newspaper men first rather than the Senators and 
the employees of the Senate who are responsible for the ob- 
servance of the secrecy rule, then I plead with the committee 
to be even-handed in the administration and conduct of the 
investigation. 

I have not had an opportunity to go back through all the 
various important actions which have been taken in executive 
session within recent times 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Before the Senator leaves the subject of his own 
position with respect to the committee—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not left that, I assure the Sen- 
ator. I am just coming to it. 

Mr. DILL. Very well. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


As I said, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to go back over all the important confirmations which 
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have occurred within recent years and to look up the exact 
reports which were carried by the newspapers. I have, however, 
chanced upon one dispatch which I think will be of particular 
interest to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. It is 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of Saturday morning, March 
17, 1928. The headline reads: 


Senate drops Esch under battle, 39-29. Five hours of secret debate 
led by Neely bars I. C. C. nominee for lake vote. Reep loses fight. 


I may say that the correspondent for the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette at that time was Mr. Theodore Huntley. 


WASHINGTON, March 16.—Senator Davip A. ReEgp, of Pittsburgh, 
waged a losing fight in to-day'’s executive session of the Senate for the 
confirmation of Interstate Commerce Commissioner John J. Esch. 


Mind you, this nomination was considered in executive session. 


He argued that to reject Esch would impair the independence of the 
commission and plunge its members into politics. He also pointed out 
what he characterized as the futility of attempting to cure conditions in 
the Pennsylvania coal fields while at the same time “ punishing” a 
public official who had acted to remedy the situation which the Senate 
seeks to correct, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield when I finish reading the 
dispatch. 

Commenting on the Senate’s action later, he said— 


That is, the Senator from Pennsylvania is purported to be 
quoted here— 


“The Senate bewails the conditions in the Pennsylvania coal fields 
and then proceeds to punish Mr. Esch for trying to remedy them. The 
opponents frankly had the Lake Cargo Rate case decision in mind and 
simply serve notice that any man who tries to vote in favor of Pennsyl- 
vania will be lynched when renominated.” 


The dispatch continues, referring to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania: 


He was asked if he would seek to have a Pennsylvanian nominated 
for a place on the Interstate Commerce Commission as a sequel to his 
effort to have Cyrus E. Woods placed on the commission in the last 


Congress. 

“What is the use?” Senator Rrep remarked, “They have demon- 
strated that they will oppose anyone from Pennsylvania or who is 
inclined to give Pennsylvania a square deal.” 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would ask the Senator if he knows in 
what position that reporter is at this time? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am coming to that. 

I have known Mr. Theodore Huntley for a number of years, 
as I think almost every Senator who has seen any service here 
has known him. I respect him. I regard him as an able, 
intelligent, ethical, conscientious newspaper man, In the dis- 
charge of his obligations to his newspaper he at that time, 
employed by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, sent this dispatch, 
giving information as to what occurred in executive session. 
3ut I say, Mr. President, if it is an offense on the part of a 
newspaper man to print a statement as to how Senators voted, 
it is just as much and just as heinous an offense to print a 
statement of what a Senator said in executive session. 

In my judgment, Mr. Huntley was discharging his duty as a 
newspaper man when he sent that dispatch and any other dis- 

atches which are to be found in the files of that newspaper. 

The significant thing, however, is that Mr. Mallon should be 
subpoenaed to appear for the publication of a roll call on the 
Lenroot nomination, and yet Mr. Huntley should be overlooked 
in spite of the fact that he is at this moment on the pay roll of 
the Senate and enjoying the privileges of the floor as one of the 
secretaries of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. I 
have no information as to whether or not the dispatches of Mr. 
Huntley had previously been called to the Senator’s attention, 
but I submit that if Mr. Mallon is to be interrogated, if Mr. 
Mallon is to be put on the rack and the grill, then also all other 
newspaper men who have been guilfy of what the Committee 
on Rules regard as an offense should likewise be broken on the 
wheel. I suggest to the Senator from Pennsylvania that, with- 
out a subpoena, right in his own office he can find one such news- 
paper man who comes within the category of obloquy as deline- 
ated by the members of the Committee on Rules. 

Let there be no misunderstanding, Mr, President. I am not 
opposing an investigation. My contention is that if an investi- 
gation is to be had it ought to start right in the Chamber among 
the Members of the Senate and the enrpioyees of the Senate, 
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who, according to the theory of the Committee on Rules, are 
obligated to preserve the rule of secrecy. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania referred to the “so-called 
ethics of this so-called profession.” Mr. President, are we going 
to place the conscience and the honor of this body in the hands 
of these newspaper men? If the Senate or its committee feel 
that a grave offense has been committed, then let us have the 
courage to investigate our own membership. I wish to observe, 
however, that I think it would be a long investigation. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I want to get the Senator’s opinion on the matter 
of the committee attempting to hold this inquisition of Mr. 
Mallon in executive session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will come to that, Mr. President. 

One further comment on the dispatch to which I have re- 
ferred as sent by Mr. Huntley, of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
It will be observed that the Senator from Pennsylvania, if the 
dispatch is correct, submitted himself to be interviewed and 
questioned concerning the action of the Senate in that connec- 
tion, and even went so far as to comment on what the Senate 
had done in executive session. I do not know whether the 
Rules Committee would consider that a violation of the honor 
and the obligation of a Senator or not. But I submit that if 
Mr. Mallon is to be interrogated and put on the grill, perhaps 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has placed himself in a position 
where he also ought to be interrogated by the committee. 

Coming to the case under consideration, I hold in my hand a 
copy of the Baltimore Sun of Saturday, May 18, from Which I 
read: 

Senate confirms Irvine Lenroot. 
Appeal Court is 42 to 27. 


Where did the correspondent get that information ?— 


Opposition is strong. Progressive Republicans and Democrats fought 
him. Vote in secret session. By M. Farmer Murphy. 


I am not going to indulge in the practice of throwing bouquets 
at representatives of the press, but I think Senators who have 
come in contact with Mr. Murphy will certainly regard him as 
an honorable gentleman, one very conscious of his obligations 
as a hewspaper man, one who certainly would be very meticu- 
lous in observing the ethics of the profession. 

Mr. Murphy said: 


By grace of secret proceedings in the United States Senate to-day 
another lame duck limped into a $10,000 Government job, when the 
nomination of Irvine L. Lenroot to be judge of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals was finally confirmed. 

The attempt of two Presidents to put the former Senator from Wis- 
consin into the public service was successful as the result of an affirma- 
tive vote of 42 to 27, but the circumstances of the victory are such as to 
give the victors small ground for boasting. 


ENCOUNTERED HARD FIGHT 


In most cases where a former Member of the body has come up for its 
approval the Senate has done him the courtesy of giving immediate 
confirmation, and in some cases the compliment has been emphasized by 
taking this action in open session. In the case of Mr. Lenroot not only 
was the propriety of his nomination so seriously questioned before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary as to require him to come before tha 
committee and testify, but it was found objectionable enough to demand 
two days of executive session before it was finally put through. The 
Senate was in executive session three hours yesterday fighting over the 
nomination and the question of open sessions, and it sat continuously 
to-day from noon to 6.30 before a conclusion was reached. 


GRATIBIED AT 


Vote on nomination to Customs 


NEGATIVE VOTE 


The opponents of confirmation, who included progressive Republicans 
and many Democrats— 


Where did the correspondent get that information?— 


were never hopeful of defeating it, but it is understood they are 
extremely gratified at the size of the negative vote, 


Who gave that out, Mr. President ?— 


That 27 of his former colleagues should consider Mr. Lenroot unfitted 
to hold the position which Presidents Coolidge and Hoover named him 
puts him in a light which few would be so bold as to envy him. 


Then he goes on to tell about what happened. 


The things which have been raised against Mr. Lenroot are his 
connection with the Teapot Dome case, his appearance before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce against a resolution to 
inquire into the activities of power companies, which was character- 
ized by some as lobbying, and his general relations as attorney for 
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power interests. Besides these specific things there was the old ani- 
mesity of the progressives against him because he came to the Senate 
as one of them and deserted to the regulars. 


How did the correspondent find that out? Who told him 
that? 


During yesterday’s session it was reported— 


Who reported it?— 


open the doors, or at least to make public the roll call to show who 
voted for the nominee and who voted against him. 


Where did the correspondent get that information?— 
But these efforts failed when Vice President Curtis— 


Certainly, no one will maintain that Vice President Curtis, 
formerly leader of the Republican side in this Chamber and 
now elevated to the position of Vice President of the United 
States, would give out any information as to what he did in an 
executive session. Yet somebody gave out such information, for 
this dispatch states: 




















that Senator Norris recalled that in the beginning of the Teapot Dome 
investigation Senator Lenroot, although chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Lands, called on Secretary Albert B. Fall, who was under 
inquiry. 


But these efforts failed when Vice President Curtis ruled that it took 
a two-thirds majority to divulge a roll call. The Senate voted 38 to 36— 
How did the correspondent get that information ?— 
early to-day, revealed yesterday’s roll call of 38 to 34— 
The correspondent got two of the roll calls— 
against fighting the nomination out in the open. 


Where did Mr. Murphy get that information? Mr. Presi- 
dent, if Mr. Mation is to be called, then it does seem to me that 
among other witnesses Mr. M, Farmer Murply, of the Balti- 
more Sun, should be subpcenaed. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the New York Times, of New 
York, of Saturday, May 18. Mr. Richard V, Oulahan is at the 
head of the New York Times bureau. It is staffed by able 
and conscientious men. Important dispatches, I apprehend, 
pass under Mr. Oulahan’s eye. Whether this one passed under 
his eye or not it would be very easy for the committee to 
ascertain who wrote this special dispatch to the New York 
Times, Here is what the dispatch states: 


He even knew the sequence of the roll calls. 

Then came the Curtis ruling that two-thirds were needed instead 
of this bare majority of 2. On appeal from this ruling the Senate sus- 
tained the Vice President, 44 to 33. 

So the result of three roll calls was obtained by this corre- 
spondent. He says further: 


Torrents of debate gushed forth— 


Chief among the defenders— 
I am not reading all the dispatch— 


Chief among the defenders of ex-Senator Lenroot in the executive 


How did he know that, Mr. President? [Laughter.] 
session was Senator Gorr, of West Virginia— 


Here is a report of something that took place in executive 
session referring to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack]: 

Senator Brack (Democrat, Alabama) finally gave notice that he 
would offer an amendment to the rules similar to the one already pro- 
posed by Senator Jones (Republican, Washington), requiring nomina- 
tions to be acted upon in public unless a majority votes otherwise, 


Where did that information come from? The Senator from 
Alabama certainly has not given out confidential information. 
This correspondent had access to confidential information. If 
Mr. Mallon is guilty of any offense—and I maintain he is not— 
then the author of this dispatch should be called by the com- 
mittee. 

The dispatch goes on to say that— 

Senator Norris (Republican, Nebraska) led the fight of the western 
progressives against Lenroot’s nomination. 


I am sure the Senator from West Virginia, stalwart upholder 
of the proposition that secrecy shall be observed, never gave 
this information out. Somebody, however, must have done so— 


but it was stated that Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, also spoke 
in behalf of the nominee. 


The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stumons] is one of 
the most distinguished Members of this body. He has been in 
service a great number of years and is the ranking member 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate on the Democratic 
side; he handled all of the important war revenue legislation 
when he was chairman of that committee under the Wilson 
administration. I am sure there is no Senator in this body 
who more carefully observes the Senate’s rules; and yet from 
some source—I am sure it was not from the Senator from 
North Carolina—this correspondent found out that the Senator 
from North Carolina made a speech in executive session in be- 
half of former Senator Lenroot. Now, listen to this: 


On the other band, Senators Heriin, of Alabama, and Buarnz, of 
Wisconsin, made lengthy speeches against Mr. Lenroot, assailing him 
because of events in connection with the Government oil scandals 
and as an attorney for the Power Trust. 


I have heard the Senator from Alabama comment upon the 
members of the press gallery; I am sure he does not have any 
very intimate relations with them [laughter]; yet from some 
source it was learned that the Senator from Alabama attacked 
former Senator Lenroot because of events in connection with the 
Government oil scandal and as an attorney for the Power 
Trust. 

Mr. President, if I may say so without being expelled from 
the Senate, it is remarkable how accurate these dispatches 
are and how similar they are. I suggest to the committee that 
the author of this dispatch should also be summoned if Mr. 
Mallon is to be summoned. 

The New York World is a very excellent newspaper—in many 
respects. [Laughter.] It maintains some endowments and 
prizes are given to uplift the newspaper profession. The 
Pulitzer prizes are much sought after, and they are given for 
the purpose of encouraging the profession to its best efforts. 
Certainly that newspaper or its bureau here in Washington 
would not tolerate that any heinous offense against the ethics 
of the profession or against good conduct and good morals 
should be committed by one of its employees or representatives. 
Mr. Charles Michelson, a veteran in the press gallery of the 
Senate, a familiar figure in every presidential campaign tour, 
is the head of this bureau. I know not whether he wrote this 
dispatch, but certainly he would not hesitate to inform the 
Committee on Rules, or its chairman, as to the author of this 
special dispatch to the New York World. I shall not read all 
of it because I do not want to impinge longer than necessary 
upon the time of the Senate. 


Most of the struggle that went on in the executive session centered 
on the determined drive of the former Senator’s opponents, aided by 
Senators who oppose the secrecy methods in confirmations, to throw 


Further on the dispatch says: 


Administration forces expected far less trouble than they encountered 
in having the Senate ratify the committee's action. 


Who told this correspondent of what the administration 
forces were thinking and doing in executive session ?— 

Norris based his main objection to Lenroot on the charge that the 
former Senator had been a lobbyist for the Power Trust since his defeat 
in 1923. 

Who gave that information? 

If there is to be an investigation, the correspondent of the New 
York World who wrote this dispatch is just as liable to inquisi- 
tion on the part of the Rules Committee as is Mr. Mallon. 

In view of the letter addressed to the Vice President by the 
head of the Associated Press Bureau in Washington affirming 
its right to print any news which could be obtained and be- 
lieved to be accurate, it hardly seems necessary to refer to 
additional press dispatches, but there also appeared in the 
Washington Star of May 18 an Associated Press dispatch which 
purports to tell what went on in executive session. 

If I had the time, I have not the slightest doubt that I could 
cite dispatches, either from special bureaus or from press asso- 
ciations, in every daily newspaper in the United States printed 
12 hours after the action taken by the Senate on the Lenroot 
nomination. I venture the assertion without fear of contra- 
diction that there is not a newspaper man in the gallery who 
has not at some time in his career, unless he has arrived here 
since the Lenroot nomination was confirmed, written a dispatch 
stating what he believed to be the substance of the debate in the 
Senate and the results of roll calls and the arguments offered 
pro and con on the part of individual Senators in executive 
session. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what position we are in if the 
policy announced by the Rules Committee is to be followed. 
Here are a group of 95 Senators and a group of Senate em- 
ployees. According to the contention of the Rules Committee 
and of certain Senators, for whose judgment I have respect, 
Senators, because they took an oath to defend the Constitution, 
are bound by the secrecy rule of the Senate. That raises a 
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legal question upon which T would not feel competent to com- 
ment. but I know that there are able lawyers and students of 
the Constitution who take divergent views concerning the re- 
sponsibility of a Senator’ under that rule. Nevertheless, Mr. 
President, the Committee on Rules believes that a wrong has 
been done; that a rule of the Senate has been violated, 

What does the committee propose to do? Does it propose to 
investigate the Senators and the employees of the Senate, who 
are certainly responsible for maintaining the rule of secrecy if 
anyone is responsible, or does it propose to give the Senators and 
the employees of the Senate a gentle tap on the wrist without 
naming any individual, and then put on the Witness stand, to 
be grilled by the Rules Committee, a representative of the press 
who has, in my judgment, taken no obligation to support the 
ru'e of secrecy of the Senate? 

Mr. President, I think the newspaper men accredited to the 
Senate perform a public service when they inform the public of 
the public business and as to how the representatives of the 
people vote upon important questions, whether it be in executive 
or in open session. 
of the public. I do not think any Senator will contend, after 
due consideration, that any obligation rests upon any newspaper 
man accredited to the press gallery of the United States Senate 
to help the Senate to uphold a rule which, as I have demon- 
strated, the Senate itself has not been able to enforce upon its 
membership. Is an attempt being made to make the newspaper 
correspondents the scapegoats for the Senate’s honor? If there 
is to be an investigation, in my judgment it should start with 
the membership of the Senate. 
responsible for the maintenance of the rule of secrecy and the 
other rules of the Senate are to be given a blanket indictment 
anonymousiy and thereby an immunity bath, and if the corre- 
spondents of the press are to be subjected to interrogation and 
grilling. then I say, Mr. President, that every correspondent who 
has ever written a dispatch purporting to describe and to tell 
what occurred in executive session should be called, together 
with Mr. Mallon. 

Let me say in closing, Mr. President, that the honorable thing 
for this body to do is to investigate its own membership and its 
own employees before it begins grilling and investigating the 
representatives of the press. They have committed no breach of 
ethics, no breach of honor, and no breach of obligation. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may we have the 
amendment stated, please? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment, 

The LecistaTIVe CLERK. 


pending 


On page 4, lines 2 and 8, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “without reference to the civil 


service or the classification acts” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “subject to the civil service laws, but without regard to 
the classification act of 1923, as amended, and without giving the 
appointees under this provision a status for transfer to other 
positions.” 

PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS OF EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, speaking to the amendment and 
under the unanimous-consent agreement, I wish merely to say 
that it requires no rhetoric to state the position of the Com- 
mittee on Rules as the chairman of that committee understands 
it to be. 

The Committee on Rules of the Seventy-first Congress is not 
ut present, at least. of the opinicn that it should conduct any 
ex parte Investigation of infractions of the rules which took 
place prior to the opening of this Congress. Further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the equipment of the room of the Committee on Rules has 
in it no grill, no wheel upon which anyone may be broken, 
no culinary equipment which can cause torture to the individual 
who presents himself there. 

The committee believes that there has been an infraction of 

ul The committee believes that it is its duty to proceed 

tigate that infraction. 

appel 

uu dispatch was first printed is a paper which Senators 
generally in order that they may have the benefit of 

jumn cn its first page. Next to that column, how- 

a particul morning, they found this dispatch. If 

wspapers, of less influence and less circulation in sena- 
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us notice of the membership of the committee. 


-equence, Mr. President, believing that an infraction of | 
es has taken place, it seemed to the committee and it | 


to me also proper that the first interrogatory should be 
ed at the author of the dispatch in question. He will be 
I suppose, to reveal the source of the information upon 
Le based his copyrighted dispatch. I confidently expect 
to decline to answer. Following that, I assume that the 
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committee will go forward with its investigation; and, of course, 
the committee will have under consideration and in its mind 
always the suggestions just made to it by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I asked the Senator from Wis- 
consin—and I think he overlooked my question—for his com- 
ment on the proposal of the Rules Committee, as reported to 
us, that it would hear Mr. Mallon in executive session. He 
said he was coming to it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. President, I did neglect to com- 
ment on it, but it seems to me that it needs no comment. If 
the Senator will refer to the Congressional Directory and read 
the list of the membership of the Rules Committee, he will find 
that among its membership are the stanchest champions of 
the rule of secrecy. Therefore it seems to me quite consistent 
that any investigation conducted by that committee would be in 
secret. 

Of course, the Senator from Washington knows very well my 
attitude upon the question of open hearings and sessions of the 
Senate. I have consistently advocated not only open sessions 
of the Senate upon all questions concerning the public busi- 
ness but I have consistently maintained that committees should 
meet in public. To my mind, for the Committee on Rules to 
conduct its investigation in secrecy would be to do a grave 
injustice to the membership of that committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Washington has the 
floor. I shall be through in just a minute. 

Mr. DILL. I yielded to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington de- 
clines to yield at present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I say I think a grave injustice will be 
done to the members of the Conmnittee on Rules if they hold 
their sessions in secret, because inevitably, Mr. President, as 
we all know, all of the proceedings that are held in that com- 
mittee, even though they be held in secret, will be daily reported 
in the press, and thereupon the Committee on Rules will be con- 
fronted with the necessity of investigating itself and its own 
employees to find out where the leak occurs. 

Mr. MOSES and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield; and to whom? 

Mr. DILL. I yield first to the Senator from New Hampshire, 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I might use a phrase employed 
frequently by the Senator from Wisconsin during his speech on 
this subject by saying to the Senator from Washington, “ Who 
told hinr that?” about the matter of a secret session of this 
committee. That matter never has been discussed in the com- 
mittee, and no decision has been reached concerning it. 

Mr. DILL. I may say that it was my information that it 
was to be held in executive session. If the committee have de- 
cided to hold it in open session, I congratulate them on learning 
something from the experience of the past. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will permit me further, no de 
cision whatever has been reached. The committee has merely 
been called to meet at 11.15 on Monday. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator intends to conduct these 
investigations during the lunch hour, then I hope that all of the 
waiters of the Senate restaurant who were present at the meet- 
ing yesterday will be sworn to secrecy, because, of course, 
otherwise they will be under suspicion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DILL. I am very glad to hear the chairman of the com- 
mittee say that they have not yet decided to hold this inquisi- 
tion in secret. I hope the committee members have learned 
enough from attempting to keep secret these nominations, and 
the arguments and discussions regarding them, so that they will 
not attempt to carry this ridiculous method any further by try- 
ing to hold in secret the inquisition of men who are to give 
facts regarding this matter. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator recall that during the dis- 
cussion of the confirmation of Mr. Lenroot, advocates of Mr. 
Lenroot—at least one—left the Senate and conferred with the 
nolninee outside of executive session and brought back infor- 
mation to the executive session after he had disclosed to the 
nominee information that he had received in executive session? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield; and to whom? 
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Mr. DILL. I want to respond to the Senator from Michigan 
by saying that to answer his question might endanger me, as a 
Senator, under the rule, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. I think the Senator from Michigan 
should be one of the first witnesses before the Rules Committee. 
He has just disclosed here something that occurred in executive 
session. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DILL. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not care now to interrupt 
the Senator, because the suggestion I was going to make has 
already been made. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DILL. I shall yield the floor in just a moment. I 
merely wanted to call attention to this matter, because it 
Seemed to me unjust and unfair, and, if I may say so, un- 
American to attempt to hold a hearing about this matter in 
executive session, If there is anything that ought to be public, 
that ought to be open, it is the investigation of a matter of 
this kind. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, one of the greatest ways of show- 
ing one’s bravery is to tilt at windmills. Nobody has ever sug- 
gested that the hearing before the Rules Committee be held in 
closed session; but if it gratifies Senators or gratifies the press 
gallery to denounce something that has not been thought of, 
well and good. 

Mr, President, it is all very fine and brave, and doubtless is 
heard with gratification from the press gallery, to denounce 
the Rules Committee as has been done; but I beg Senators 
to bear this in mind: 

The only reason why there may arise any embarrassment to 
the correspondents who have tried faithfully to report the pro- 
ceedings in the Lenroot case is that some Senator or Senators 
are concealing their own culpability behind the reporters who 
are to be called before this committee. Some Senator or Sena- 
tors are sitting secure in the reliance that those reporters, 
when interrogated, will refuse to answer. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I assume that the Senator’s remarks 
do not refer to me; but I will say to the Senator that my 
suggestion to this committee was that it begin to clean house 
in its own household 

Mr. REED. Very good, Mr. President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And that the investigation start with 
the Senate and its employees, and not with representatives of 
the press, who are under no obligation to observe the rules of 
the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish I knew to whom my re- 
marks do refer. I wish the Senate knew who that Senator or 
Senators is or are who are hiding behind this loyalty of which 
I speak in the press gallery. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania further yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. The Senator was allowed to proceed without 
interruption. “I hope he will extend the same courtesy to me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall not interrupt the Senator again. 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I suggest to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, if he believes any Senator is guilty in this con- 
nection, that there is a very simple way for the committee to 
find out. It can subpcena Members of the Senate, put them 
on the witness stand, and question them. It can then subpcena 
the employees of the Senate who are present in executive ses- 
sion and question them. It can subpcena the Vice President 
of the United States, put him on the witness stand, and 
examine him. 

The thing I am objecting to is the great injustice which the 
committee does in starting its investigation by calling a cor- 
respondent, who is not responsible to the Senate or to its rules. 
The investigation should be conducted among the membership 
of the Senate and its employees. 

Mr. REED. The Senator’s remarks are most helpful and 
undoubtedly will be borne in mind by the Rules Committee 
when they begin their inquiry. It might almost have occurred 
to them, without the suggestion, that it was possible to sub- 
peena each of the Members of the Senate and interrogate them. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Wisconsin has just sug- 
gested that this committee could subpeena Senators and compel 
them to come before it. I do not think the committee has that 
authority. A Senator can not be compelled to go before any com- 
mittee unless he desires to go before it. 

Mr. REED. Of course, the committee could invite Senators 
to come, and doubtless they would respond to the invitation. 

Mr. President, there is not any great mystery about this mat- 
ter, except as to the identity of the person who is culpable. 
The newspaper men are doing what they have done ever since 
there were newspapers—reporting the information that they 
get—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I will yield at the end of the sentence, if the 
Senator please. 

Mr. WHEELER. I hope the Senator will not get so peeved 
at me. I thought he had finished the sentence, 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not going to be intimidated because 
the Senator is angry at me. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. He is most courteous 
always. It is a little difficult to express one’s thought when 
every sentence is broken into. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am sorry I interrupted the sentence. I 
thought the Senator had finished. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I committed some offense, I sup- 
pose, by the remark I made the other day regarding the “so- 
ealled ethics” of the newspaper profession. I do not think 
that ethically there is anything very admirable in joining 
with a Senator in violating the rules of the Senate and flaunting 
them; but ethically the action of the newspaper man is not 
comparable in its meanness with that of the Senator himself 
who violates the rules of this body and then hides behind the 
newspaper man and does not dare to disclose his identity. 
That, in my judgment, represents infinitely greater culpability, 
and I feel sure that all members of the Committee on Rules 
share the opinion that the real culprit in this matter is not 
the newspaper man but is the Senator who is the source of the 
information. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was just wondering why it was that the 
Senator became particularly outraged because of the publica- 
tion of the names in this instance when he did not voice any 
protest when the gentleman who is now his own secretary pub- 
lished the dispatch in the Pittsburgh paper which has been re- 
ferred to, and presented the Senator’s own argument from the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon. If he had listened 
to the reading of that article, I do not think he would have 
found that my arguments were presented. They certainly were 
never presented as a result of any disclosure by me. I do not 
know whether anything I have said in executive session has 
been quoted, but I do make the assertion deliberately that I 
myself have never given out any information about what has 
happened in executive session. I never have done so to Mr. 
Huntley or to anybody else. Doubtless Mr. Huntley has heard 
those things when he was working for a newspaper, and doubt- 
less he has telegraphed them, as have the others, and I have 
tried to make it plain that what has been done in this case by 
Mr. Mallon is substantially like that which has been done by all 
other correspondents for a long time. It ought to stop, how- 
ever; but the place to stop it is in the Senate itself. The person 
to punish is the Senator who is guilty, and I hope that the 
Senate will not get it into its mind that we are starting out to 
persecute any newspaper man, because we do not feel that there 
is the point of greatest culpability. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, just one word in re- 
sponse to the suggestion made by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. If the Senator and the committee feel that a Senator 
or group of Senators, or an employee or group of employees, 
are culpable, why does the committee proceed to subprena one 
newspaper man, and only one, when the chairman of the com- 
mittee has just stated on the floor that he expects that news- 
paper man to follow the custom of the profession and decline 
to answer? 

Mr. President, the attitude of the Committee on Rules may 
have changed within the last 24 hours. But I state it as a 
fact that what one member of the committee had in mind was 
the subpeenaing of this newspaper man. He expected that 
Mr. Mallon would follow the tradition of his profession and 
decline to disclose the source of his information, and then the 
Senate would be asked to send him to jail for contempt. This 
member of the committee expected to make an example of 
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Mr. Mallon. He expected to make any other newspaper man 
hesitate to print information concerning what transpired in 
executive session. 

If the Committee on Rules feels that Senators or a Senator, 
or an employee or employees of the Senate, are culpable and 
responsible primarily in the matter, I can not see why they 
commence at the wrong end of the investigation and put on 
the witness stand only one newspaper man. The others are to 
have immunity; not even Mr. Fraser Edwards, who printed the 
same identical story in the Universal Service, is to be called. 
Only the representative of the United Press is to be put on 
the grill. 

Mr. President, the committee can, in justice, take only one of 
two courses. In my judgment, as I stated before, I think they 
should take the course of commencing the investigation with 
Senators or Senate employees, but if they will not take that 
course, then they ought to call every newspaper man who has 
violated the proprieties in the view of the Committee on Rules, 
not just one individual. 

Mr. BURTON obtained the floor. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Ohio yield 
that the Chair may ask that a letter from the Associated Press 
be printed in the REcorp? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may we have it read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Ohio will 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BURTON. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1929. 
The Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
Vice President of the United States, Senate Chamber. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As a result of an announcement yesterday by 
the President of the Senate, the Associated Press finds itself deprived, 
through no fault of its own, of the privilege of access to the Senate floor, 
a privilege which has been accorded it continuously for many years and 
which it never has abused. 

Naturally the newspapers making up the Associated Press have re- 
ceived this announcement with surprise and regret. Many of them have 
inquired by telephone and telegraph why the Associated Press should 
be penalized because of an incident in which it had no part whatever. 
Under the circumstances I know I voice the sentiment of the Asso- 
ciated Press papers of the entire country in making formal protest, 
and asking that this protest be made a part of the Senate record. 

I am sure that most Senators already know that the information re- 
garding a secret Senate session recently published by the United Press 
could have been obtained by us, but that no effort was made to compile 
it for publication. We refrained from such publication because we had 
reason to believe that the information available was likely, in the 
nature of the case, to be inaccurate, and we felt that under no circum- 
stances should we publish a roll call which would misrepresent the 
position of any Senator. It now has appeared that this surmise was 
correct. 

I invite attention to the fact that accuracy was the compelling con- 
sideration, and that the Washington Bureau of the Associated Press 
never has and does not now subscribe to any theory that publication of 
secret proceedings, if the publication is accurate, is in any wise beyond 
the legitimate function of a free press. 

What action the Senate may see fit to take against a press agency 
which describes Senate proceedings inaccurately is, of course, a matter 
between the Senate and that particular agency. The Associated Press, 
therefore, expresses no opinion on the merits of the case involving recent 
publication of a purported Senate roll call, but it does protest vigorously 
against sharing, even by implication, the blame for an incident in which 
it deliberately declined to have any part. 

Respectfully yours, 
Byron Price, Chief of Bureau. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BURTON. For a brief time. 

Mr. REED. I only desire to call attention to the fact that 
the Committee on Rules had nothing whatever to do with the 
exclusion of the Associated Press, but that was done on the 
motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLerte]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BURTON. For a brief time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was forced to take that action be- 
cause the Committee on Rules attempted to discipline a press 
association because it did not like a story which that press 
association carried to the country. To show how unfair it was 
in its discrimination, it failed to take similar action against 
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the Universal Press Service, which serves the Hearst news- 
papers. The Senate can draw its own conclusions as to why 
the Hearst service was excepted; but I did not propose, as a 
Member of the Senate, to see the committee begin a censorship 
of the press. In order to put every newspaper association upon 
the same footing, I insisted upon an enforcement of the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BURTON. For a brief time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to submit a unanimous-consent request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The letter from the Associated Press bases 
its refusal to publish what the other press association published 
on the ground that the information might not be correct, and it 
states that subsequent events have developed that the infor- 
mation was not correct. In order to save any Senator from 
any embarrassment that might have resulted from his being 
incorrectly quoted, if such has been the case, and to give the 
truth to the public, I ask unanimous consent now that the roll 
call in executive session on the confirmation of Mr, Lenroot be 
published in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I object. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BURTON. I think I will have to say that this is the 
last time I shall yield; but I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senator was going to 
discuss the pending amendment to the apportionment bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. And not the subject matter which has 
been discussed during the last few moments. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator yield while I ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the resolution which 
I shall send to the desk? 

Mr. BURTON. The resolution may be read, but I reserve 
the right to object to its consideration, 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say that I offer the resolution 
because of the discussion we have had. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be reported, 
the Senator from Ohio reserving the right to object. 

The Curier CrerK. The Senator from Mississippi offers the 
following resolution (S. Res. 68): 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and it is hereby, directed 
to call before it each Senator for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not he divulged any secrets of the Senate in connection with the 
nomination of Irvine L. Lenroot to be an associate judge of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 


Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. BURTON. While I entertain the greatest respect for the 
Senator from Mississippi I must decline to yield, because I can 
see that this would lead to long discussion. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not desire to discuss it. I am simply 
asking unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to hear the nratter discussed. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I object; and I may say that 
I was out of the city on the day when the vote was taken on the 
Lenroot nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion will go over under the rule. The unfinished business will 
be proceeded with, and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is 
entitled to the floor. 


DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to return to a discus- 
sion that will be less spicy, but I think more important to the 
welfare of the country and to the transaction of the public busi- 
ness; that is, a discussion of the census and apportionment bill. 
I specially wish to refer to the amendment proposed by the 
honorable Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] placing enu- 
merators and field workers taking the census under civil service. 

By way of introduction, I may say that I yield to no one in 
my earnestness for. the maintenance and enlargement of the 
civil-service systenr. I have been an advocate of the system for 
more than 30 years. In years past, during my membership iu 
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the House of Representatives, when, under the regulations pro- 
mulgated by President Harding, three eligibles were presented 
for appointment as postmaster; sometimes much to the discon- 
tent of my party associates, I regularly selected the one who 
stood first on the list; but I can not favor this amendment, 
because I regard it as most undesirable, as impractical, even 
as absurd. 

Let us first apply it to the selection of enumerators, of whom 
there will be chosen for the taking of the census approximately 
100,000. It is proposed to subject all the candidates for enu- 
merators to a civil-service exanrination. 

Let us first consider the magnitude of that proposed undertak- 
ing. The total number of persons appointed in the year ended 
June 30, 1928, under examination by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion was only a little over 40,000. Here it is proposed to select 
100,000 by competitive examination. What is the nature of 
the service they are to perform? How attractive to applicants 
will be the suggestion that they take the civil-service examina- 
tion? Their service continues for two weeks if they are taking 
an enumeration in a city and for four weeks if they are taking 
an enumeration in the country. See the manifest absurdity 
that for a position which will only employ two weeks’ time with 
some and four weeks’ time with others they are compelled to 
leave their places of habitation, perhaps, and take civil-service 
examinations, with all the uncertainties which apply to the re- 
sult. In many instances the examination papers are not marked 
and rated until six months after the examination is taken. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator emphasizes the fact that the 
enumerators are to be employed only for a short period of time. 
Is that a justification for making purely political appointments 
rather than inquiring into their efficiency? 

Mr. BURTON. There is an inquiry into their efficiency which 
is a very important one under the regulations of the Census 
Office. Everyone is presented with a questionnaire which he 
must answer and which he must return to the Census Bureau, 
and there have his claims passed upon by officials of the Census 
Bureau. There is a quasi civil-service examination, all that is 
justified in view of the very brief service which he is to perform. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Civil Service Commission, I think the 


Senator will perceive, has much better facilities for that sort of 


examination, It has, as its letter points out to the Senate, about 
5,000 examining boards scattered all through the country. It 
has now upon the eligible list some 75,000 who have taken the 
examination for clerical positions. All of those persons are at 
the disposal of the commission or the Census Bureau. The ex- 
amining boards can examine those people, and I should think 
that that would be a much simpler and fairer and nonpartisan 
way than the plan proposed under the bill. 

Mr. BURTON. It is said there are 75,000 on the eligible list. 
I think that is exaggerated somewhat. Probably 60,000 is more 
nearly correct. They have been examined for positions as jan- 
itors, veterinarians, and this, that, and the other. 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but a 
record has been made showing that the examinations to which I 
have referred were for clerical positions and not janitors and the 
other things to which the Senator referred. 

Mr. BURTON. The largest number is of those who have 
taken examinations for letter carriers or clerks in the post office. 
How does anyone know that those men have been examined as 
to any special competency for the work of enumerator, which 
requires qualifications of affability, acquaintance in the neigh- 
borhood, promptness in acting, a type of qualifications altogether 
different from those required for the ordinary services? 

Then, again, does the Senator from New York believe that any 
considerable share of the 60,000 or more will accept positions as 
census enumerators? I remember very distinctly in my own 
experience in the year 1890 that I labored for nearly a week in 
selecting census enumerators, The great difficulty was to get 
men who would serve. It is a break in their regular employ- 
ment. The compensation is small. The position is not at- 
tractive, 

Another point in regard to it is that it is a regulation of the 
Census Department, and I think it is a very desirable one, that 
the “respective enumerators should reside in the districts in 
which they make the enumerations. As stated by the Director 
of the Census, in order to secure this representation residence 
in their own district would create inexplicable confusion. Sup- 
pose a number are examined and certain persons stand at the 
head. That naturally would lead to their selection, but it is 
also requisite that they be residents of the district in which they 
are to work. So much for the enumerators. 
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The next most important item is special agents. Bear in mind 
that the 3,000 or 4,000 who will be employed here at Washington 
are selected under civil-service rules. The present bill makes no 
difference in existing regulations. Under laws already on the 
statute books it would be possible to select special agents and 
enumerators in the form prescribed in the bill, the only differ- 
ence being that the bill is a little more strict and a little more 
explicit in that it requires that every appointee be approved by 
the Director of the Census. The Director of the Census could 
throw out anyone, and if he finds that selections are being made, 
as he might find upon investigation, merely to reward political 
workers, he might make a wholesale discharge of the whole list. 

The eriticism of the present Director of the Census has been 
made by some persons—and reference was quoted by some with 
regard to it just the other day—that he is too nonpartisan; that 
he has a little too much of the mugwump in his disposition. I 
have known him many years and have learned to trust him. 

In this connection let me say that if the civil-service rules 
were applied in 1910 they are strangely unaware of it in the 
Census Bureau, because the bald statement has been made that 
at no time have the field records been collected under civil 
service. That statement has been made to me several times. 
I think there was an examination for certain of the special 
agents when Mr. Durand was Director of the Census, say about 
1908 to 1910. That was by reason of a voluntary regulation of 
his, and not by reason of any law. There has been no Jaw at 
any time when any of the various censuses have been taken re- 
quiring enumerators, agents, and those working in the field to 
be chosen as the result of a competitive civil-service examina- 
tion. Theorists may think it is best. Those who, like myself, 
believe in the civil service may think it is preferable. But a 
eareful consideration by those who have the work to do shows 
the impracticability of carrying out such a plan. 

As regards the special agents, I say again there is the right 
under existing law, which has been in force for many years, to 
choose the special agents in just the way that is prescribed in 
the pending bill, the only difference being a larger authority on 
the part of the Director of the Census to fix their salaries and 
expenses, and an increase in the salaries or wages of certain 
classes of them. The special agents are chosen mostly to take 
the manufacturing statistics provided in the act. Let us con- 
sider a moment what has been the usual custom in regard -to 
the taking of manufacturing statistics. Word is sent out to the 
different factories or establishments. Most of them, though not 
all, answer. The answers require checking up. Factories which 
do not answer require the obtaining of statistics and special 
agents are chosen for these purposes. It has been an invariable 
rule in my locality that the persons who took these enumera- 
tions were selected on the recommendation of chambers of com- 
merece or trade bodies. The Director of the Census has exer- 
cised the utmost discrimination in choosing the men, and I 
know he will in the future. 

Let me cite to the Senator from New York and other Senators 
some of the absurdities in putting these men under civil service. 
A great share of the statistics of the Census Bureau obtained 
through these special agents come from health officers in dif- 
ferent cities. They are paid a nominal consideration, perhaps 
a dollar a year, and in compensation for their services they 
receive certain bulletins from the Census Bureau. Just think 
for a moment of the absurdity of saying to each one of those 
health officers, “ You shall not act in that capacity, you shall 
not be named as a special agent unless you take an examina- 
tion. Your dollar a year is going to be dearly bought. You 
must submit yourself to competition before you are chosen.” It 
is one of the features of the system which shows how utterly 
undesirable it is to subject these selections to civil service. 

I am not aware that those who are to enumerate the feeble- 
minded, the blind, and others who are mentioned in the re- 
marks of the Senator from New York assume any very con- 
siderable numbers; and if my impression is correct, most of 
those who do that work are permanent employees of the De- 
partment of Commerce and have been chosen as a result of 
civil-service examinations. 

Now, in regard to the supervisors, I do not believe there has 
been any such corruption as intimated in the taking of censuses. 

No doubt there has been cheating, but the worst phase of it, 
perhaps, has beer due to the ambitious desire of certain mu- 


| nicipalities, not the work of politicians, that the census re- 


| 
| 


turns should give them a population much in excess of the ac- 
tual number within their borders. I might mention several 
cities in several censuses where this misguided desire to expand 
their importance has led to fraud, but I think in every instance 
it has been detected. I think the censuses taken in the re- 
spective years have been accurate. To prove it, there is a kind 
of harmony, of congruity, I might say, between the different 
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censuses in the respective decades, not only of the whole coun- 
try but of States and municipalities, which goes far to prove 
this to be a fact. 

There has been, again, while there have been exceptions, a 
general harmony between the Federal censuses and the less- 
accurate censuses taken by the States and minor political sub- 
divisions. I can not believe that there is any such widespread 
dishonesty as has been stated by Senators who have taken 
part in the debate upon this subject. 

As regards the supervisors, it is exceedingly desirable that 
they make the selection of the enumerators, so that the enu- 
merators may not snap their fingers in the face of their su- 
periors, but may know to whom they are subordinate and whom 
they must obey. For any well-established system, the appoint- 
ment of the enumerators by designated supervisors, carefully 
chosen after what is the equivalent of an examination or is, 
in fact, an examination under questionnaires by the Director 
of the Census, is, in my judgment, altogether the best way. 
Do Senators believe that there would be any considerable num- 
ber applying to take a competitive examination for the position 
of supervisor? Naturally, the employment lasts for some three 
months or thereabouts, which time, however, is liable to be 
protracted. ‘The compensation is much more liberal than that 
for enumerators; but supervisors have been, so far as my 
experience extends—and that is rather wide—chosen very 
largely on the recommendation of commercial bodies. I know 
in my own city of Cleveland the three Members of the House of 
Representatives have joined with me in recommending a man 
chosen by the chamber of commerce who has had very long ex- 
perience in the making of enumerations. I do not know what 
his politics may be; I do not know whether he has any poli- 
tics. We have, however, united in choosing him because we 
regard him as the best man. 

There is one thing that quite surprises me, Mr. President. 
Why is it the year 1919, when the Democrats were in control 
of the different branches of the Government, was allowed to 
go by without the suggestion of a civil-service examination 
for the outlying districts? Why should this virtuous upheaval 
have been postponed until the time when the Democrats were 
in the minority? Perhaps they are accepting as their motto 
the saying of Ibsen, “ Minorities are sometimes right; majori- 
ties never are.” But it seems to me quite surprising that the 


census bill for 1920 should have been allowed to pass without, 


so far as I can learn, one syllable having been uttered in favor 
of the application of the civil service to the selection of enu- 
merators, supervisors, and special agents. What a golden 
opportunity was lost when the Democrats allowed that year to 
go by! Is it not something of a reproach—— 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Date in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the junior Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. WAGNER. Does the Senator give that as a reason why 
it should not be done now? 

Mr. BURTON. I did not give it as a reason. I give it as 
a very singular fact, although, in a measure, it shows that the 
Democrats were themselves convinced that no system of civil 
service was applicable to these outside positions. Possibly it 
is best for a party to be kept in the minority if spasms of 
virtue, if the spirit of uplift develops at no other time. The 
Republican Party is now in control 

Mr. BLACK and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. My. President, of course, the Senator does not 
mean to say that the Democratic Party has never made any 
contribution to the cause of civil service? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not say that. I do not like usually to 
engage in partisan discussion at all, and that has been my 
record ; but sometimes when people evince partisanship that is 
so marked as in this case, filling the Chamber with denuncia- 
tion of the pending bill and of the Republican Party because 
it does not apply civil service to the outside workers, when 
they have such a record on the subject, I can not help refer- 
ring to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLACK. Just one moment. I understood the Senator 
from Ohio to say that the Democratic Party had only shown 
activity in behalf of civil service when it was in the minority, 
and the Senator is wrong. 

Mr. BURTON. Of course, I am referring to recent times. 

Mr. BLACK. President Cleveland was, perhaps, the greatest 
exponent of civil service and did more to advance it than any 
President who ever sat in the White House, 
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Mr. BURTON. President Roosevelt probably did rather 
more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator from Ohio state that the 
last census bill was passed in 1919? 

Mr. BURTON. It was passed in 1919. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is also my recollection. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; I think it was approved on the 3d of 
March, 1919. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Republican Party was in power then. 
Both branches of Congress were controlled by the Republicans 
in 1919, and if they had seen fit to have applied civil-service 
rules to the taking of the census of 1920 it was within their 
power to bring it about. 

Mr. BURTON. No; Republican control came as a result of 
the election of 1918, but the Republican Party did not come 
into power in the legislative branch in that year. It came into 
power in the legislative branch on the 4th of March, 1919, and 
not until then. I am not partisan enough to say it, but I know 
some Republicans would be partisan enough to say that, while 
the preceding Congress had a glorious record in the war, they 
do not feel like taking the responsibility for some things that 
happened between 1917 and 1919. 

Mr. President, I do not want to bring politics into this dis- 
cussion. I might go into history and refer to Andrew Jackson. 
I might go into the record of Secretary Marcy in the adminis- 
tration of President Pierce. No party, however, is immaculate; 
no individual is absolutely immaculate, and I am not claiming 
that for either party. I think both parties have aided very 
materially in the promotion of the civil service, and I have 
been very glad to contribute my own humble part to the cause. 
I do think it most remarkable, however, that there should be 
such, I might almost say, an outcry in favor of applying the 
civil-service rules now, when in the last taking of the enumera- 
tion nothing was done by the party now advocating it to enforce 
the rules of the civil service. 

I know how it was in my own locality. Not so much per- 
haps the enumerators but the supervisors were made up of 
some of the choicest specimens of Democrats I ever knew; they 
were unanimously democratic, and I think they took a good 
census. I do not find fault with their accuracy or their hon- 
esty. I think they did very well, and I should like to see 
some of them employed in connection with the taking of 
the 1930 census, as they probably will be, as I imagine my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle will see to it that 
some of them are appointed. I do not think, however, it stands 
very well for those who now advocate a civil-service policy to 
ignore their own record in choosing a solemn array of Demo- 
crats in the last census and never thinking of any legislation 
that would interfere with that course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understood the Senator to say a while 
ago that he was in favor of the civil service. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; I am where it is practicable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Civil Service Commission as now 
constituted, two Republicans and one Democrat, I believe, says 
that it is entirely practicable to apply civil-service rules in 
connection with census employees, and they think that such 
a course ought to be followed. They are exactly in line with 
what those of us who believe in the civil service have been 
advocating for many years. Why should there be an excep- 
tion at this time? It is because of the general election of 
1930? Why should not the census employees be appointed under 
the civil-service ruies, which time has shown is the best possible 
way of appointing them? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I have the greatest respect—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Ohio on the amendment has expired. He has 30 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. BURTON. I will speak on the bill for a few minutes. 

Mr. President, I have the greatest respect for the Civil 
Service Commission, composed of two men and one woman, and 
I have known the secretary of the commission since 1888. I 
have not, however, had long experience in public affairs with- 
out knowing that every bureau and every commission is ex- 
ceedingly willing, I might say even anxious, to enlarge its 
jurisdiction. I am not sure that the members of the commis- 
sion have any anxiety to take charge of the selection of census 
appointees. 

Of course, the Civil Service Commission thinks it can do the 
work. All of us think we can do things. Sometimes our 
thought is correct, but more frequently possibly it is incorrect ; 
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but I do not think that their view of the subject should abso- 
lutely prevail. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator in what he says 
about the desire of commissions and bureaus ordinarily to in- 


crease their own importance and jurisdiction; we all know that | 


that is true; but as I understand, here is a commission that 
say they have virtually enough men and women on the eligible 
list now to take care of all of the appointments necessary in 
connection with the taking of the census; that they have already 
been examined; that they can be put to work at almost any 
time. Under those circumstances why should we return to the 
spoils system when the Civil Service Commission has already 
done the work? 

Mr. BURTON. 


such, for we have always had it. But, partially to answer the 
suggestion that the Civil Service Commission might do the 
work satisfactorily, let me say, in the first place, that they have 
not now a sufficient number of eligibles. The highest estimate 
they make is 75,000. In the second place, those eligibles were 
examined for a great variety of offices and may be fit and may 
not be fit for taking the census. 

In the next place, the compensation for enumerators, espe- 
cially—for they constitute far and away the largest number— 
is so slight that you can hardly expect any considerable portion 
of these eligibles to accept positions. They do not want to spend 
two weeks in taking a census unless it is a kind of a lark for 
them, and probably not a very attractive lark. That is a third 
reason. 

The fourth reason is one that I have given. The enumerators 
should dwell in the districts where they take the enumeration. 
You will have unbounded complications if you select them from 
a civil-service list in the way proposed by this amendment. 

Another reason still, which I have already named, is that for 
harmony in the service, for efficiency, it is exceedingly desirable 
that each enumerator should know that he bears some respon- 
sibility to the supervisor under whom he works. 

I think that is all I have to say. 

I want to ask one question: Suppose I wish to speak under 
the general leave on the bill after this; what would be my 
status? Would the time I have used be deducted, or have I 
exhausted my right to speak on the bill by speaking a few 
minutes on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio is in- 
formed that he has 30 minutes on the bill and 30 minutes on an 
amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has exhausted his 
time on the amendment but not on the bill. 

Mr. BURTON. I desire to reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, it has been the custom in the 
past, I think, with some of the presiding officers, if a Senator 
did not want to consume all of his time, but merely wanted 
to make a brief remark, that they charged it up to him and 
told him how much time he had remaining. If he did not 
do that, when a Senator had 30 minutes and spoke 3 minutes 
he would have exhausted his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But pardon me. This unanimous-consent 
agreement provides that a Senator may speak but once. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the unanimous-consent 
agreement provides that no Senator may speak more than once 
or longer than 30 minutes upon the pending bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of the fact that the Senator from 
Ohio has used just 2 moment or two, and that, I believe, in 
answering a question that I asked him, I ask unanimous consent 
that that be not charged to him. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; that is unnecessary, and in order to 
preserve the unanimous-consent agreement I should not want 
to consent to it; but the fact is that the Senator from Ohio 
has actually used just 30 minutes, and he has not impinged 
upon the 30 minutes that he may have on the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is all right. I did not want him 
to lose the right to speak on the bill. : 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK, It is proposed to add, at the proper place 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from New York, the 
following words: 


and direct preference shall be given to the disabled veterans of wars 
in which the United States has been engaged. 


LXXI——115 


I have exhausted my time on this amendment. 


The amendment to the amend- 
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Mr. WAGNER. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. The able Senator from New York has ac- 
cepted the amendment I have proposed, and he has that par- 
liamentary right. 

Mr. JONES. May I suggest to the Senator from Arizona 
that that is already provided in the bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. I fear not in such language as would give 
absolute assurance. 

We have heard much talk about open executive sessions. 

Our Olympian American humorist, Mark Twain, once said 
that everybody complains of the weather but that nobody ever 
does anything about it. My friend the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones], almost every time anyone talks about amend- 
ing the rules, rises and says he is going to have a resolution to 
change the rules. I hope that he will seon press his resolution 
looking toward amending the rules so that these secret execu- 
tive sessions shall be abolished. The able Senator from time to 
time announces that he has a resolution to that effect but 
never presses the same. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, with a question pending, 
probably to-morrow, suggesting the exemption or exclusion of 
aliens from the enumeration count for apportionment purposes, 
I am very anxious to have in to-morrow morning's print of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD a legal opinion furnished by the legisla- 
tive counsel of the Senate upon the constitutional phases of 
that problem. I submit the opinion and ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PowER OF CONGRESS TO EXCLUDE ALIENS FroM ENUMERATION FOR 
PURPOSES OF APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The opinion of this office has been requested on the question whether 
legislation excluding aliens from enumeration for the purposes of appor- 
tionment of Representatives among the States is constitutional. 

The apportionment of Representatives is provided for in section 2 of 
the fourteenth amendment, which superseded the original constitutional 
provision found in Article I, section 2, paragraph 3. The answer to the 
above question depends on whether the word “persons” as found in 
section 2 of the fourteenth amendment is to be construed to embrace 
aliens. Inasmuch as there are no court decisions construing the con- 
stitutional provisions on the particular point, the question will be con- 
sidered in the light of the ordinary meaning of the word “ persons,” its 
meaning in other sections of the Constitution, as shown by internal 
evidence and by cases construing those sections, the history of the 
apportionment provision in the Constitutional Convention, the history 
of the fourteenth amendment, and past congressional construction of 
the provision. 


Is there objection? The Chair 


I, UNDER THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 


The present provision governing apportionment of Representatives is 
section 2 of the fourteenth amendment : 

“ Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed * * *.” 

Words in the Constitution are given the meaning they had at common 
law or in common use, their “ natural and obvious” sense, unless there 
are strong reasons to the contrary. (Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co. (1895), 158 U. S. 601, 618; Gibbons v. Ogden (1824), 9 Wheat. 1, 
188; Martin v. Hunter (1816), 1 Wheat. 304, 326; Tennessee v. Whit- 
worth (1886), 117 U. S. 139, 147; Veazie Bank v. Fenno (1869), 8 Wall. 
533, 542; Locke v. New Orleans (1866), 4 Wall. 172.) There can be no 
question that at common law and in common use, at the time of the 
adoption of this provision and since, an alien was and has been a 
“person.” “Person” is defined by Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dic- 
tionary as follows: 

“1. A human being as including body and mind; a man, woman, or 
child; an individual. 2. An individual and rational being; a being 
possessed of self-consciousness, recognitive memory, powers of rational 
inference, and with ethical and esthetic feelings, conceptions, and ideals, 
as distinguished not only from the inorganic, but also from the merely 
organic and animal existences. 3. The body of a human being or its 
characteristic appearance and condition; one’s shape and looks; as 
crimes against the person; neat about his person. Law: Any human 
being, corporation, or body politic having legal rights and duties 
* * 7, 

While in the legal sense it is possible for the word “persons” to 
include artificial persons, there is nothing in any of the above defini- 
tions (which it is assumed are typical) to warrant the exclusion of 
aliens from the meaning of the word as including all natural persons. 

Internal evidence in this section of the fourteenth amendment sup- 
ports the argument that the word “ persons” is not to be restricted to 
citizens. It is used in contrast to the phrases “male inhabitants 
* * * being * * * citizens of the United States,” and “male 
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citizens.” “Indians not taxed” are excluded from the number of 
“persons,” which would have been unnecessary if “ person” did not 
include noncitizens. Light is cast indirectly on the inclusiveness of the 
word “person” in the apportionment clause by United States v. 
Kagama (1886), 118 U. 8S. 375, 378, which points out that the exclu- 
sion of Indians not taxed implies the inclusion of any Indians that are 
taxed. 

That the fourteenth amendment was framed with the intention of 
including aliens is indicated by the rejection by the Congress of pro- 
posals to base representation on the number of citizens and on the 
number of voters. Several resolutions were introduced in the Senate 
and House basing representation on yoters (Cong. Globe, 39th Cong., 
ist sess., pp. 9-10, 535, 2804). The House Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion adopted a resolution expressly proposing apportionment according 
to the number of citizens in each State (Reconstruction Committee 
Journal, p. 9), and then substituted a provision apportioning direct 
taxes and Representatives on the basis of the number of persons in 
each State, excluding Indians not taxed (Ibid. p. 10). When the mat- 
ter was before the House Mr. Conkling, who had proposed the substi- 
tute in committee, gave the following reasons: (1) Because “ persons,” 
not “ citizens,” had always constituted the basis; (2) because it would 
narrow the basis cf taxation on account of the unequal number of aliens 
in the several States; (3) because many of the States held representa- 
tion in part by reason of their aliens, and the legislatures and people of 
such States would not ratify an amendment which would reduce their 
representation. (Cong. Globe, 39th Cong., Ist sess., p. 359.) In the 
Senate Mr. Wilson gave as his reason for opposing the substitution of 
“voters” for “ persons” that it would strike more than 2,000,000 un- 
naturalized foreigners from the basis. (Cong. Globe, 39th Cong., 1st 
sess., p. 2986.) These statements show beyond question a contempora- 
neous legislative construction of the word “ person” as inclusive of 
aliens, and an intention by its use to continue that meaning. 

While the word “ person” as used in this section of the fourteenth 
amendment has not been construed by the courts, it is highly persuasive 
that in the due process and equal protection clauses of section 1 of the 
amendment the word “ person” has always been held to include aliens. 
Truax v. Raich (1915), 239 U. 8S. 33; Colyer v. Skeflington (D. C. Mass., 
1920), 265 Fed. 17; Yick Wo v. Hopkins (1886), 118 U. S. 356, 369; 
United States v. Lee Huen (D. C., 1902), 118 Fed. 442, 455. 


Il, UNDER THE ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION 


The provision of the original Constitution relative to apportionment 
is paragraph 3 of section 2 of Article I: 
“Kkepresentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 


several States which may be included within this Union according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 


persons * * *%,” 

Since the fourteenth amendment changed this provision only by 
omitting reference to direct taxes and by eliminating the language rela- 
tive to slaves, it may be supposed that there was no intention to use 
the word “persons” with a meaning other than its original meaning. 
Therefore any evidence that the term in the original constitutional pro- 
vision includes aliens is here relevant. 

The internal evidence of this provision is against restricting the 
term “‘ persons ” to citizens. ‘“‘ Persons” is used in a sense broad enough 
to include Indians, and in the phrase “all other persons ” to mean slaves. 
Neither slaves nor Indians were then citizens. See Amy v. United 
States, 24 Fed. Cas. No. 14445. 

The word “ person ”’ is used in opposition to “ citizen” in the second 
paragraph of the same section : 

*““No person shall be a Representative who shall not have been seven 
years a citizen of the United States * * *”— 
and also in the third paragraph of section 3 of Article I— 

“No person shall be a Senator who shall not have * * #* 
nine years a citizen of the United States * * *”—— 
and in Article II, section 1, paragraph 5— 

“No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible 
to the office of President * * *.” 

These provisions, in which aliens are expressly excluded, negative 
the suggestion that the Constitution did not contemplate the presence 
of aliens in the United States. 

In the first paragraph of section 9 of Article I, the word “ person” is 
go used that it can apply only to aliens: 

“The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited 
by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
emgnt * * Ss” 

Twice in section 3 of Article III, and again in the second and third 
paragraphs of section 2 of Article IV, the word “ person” is used in 
ways that clearly do not restrict it to citizens; in the last instance it 
again means slaves. 

The argument that aliens were not thought of by the Constitutional 
Convention is further met by the grant to Congress in the fourth 


been 
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paragraph of section 8 of Article I of power “To establish an uniform 
rule of naturalization.” 

The protection of the fifth amendment, using the word “ person,” 
has always been held to extend to aliens. Wong Wing v. United States 
(1896), 163 U. S. 228, 238; Li Sing v. United States (1901), 180 U. 8S. 
486, 495; United States v. Brooks (D. C. Mich., 1922), 284 Fed. 908; 
United States v. Wong Quong Wong (D. C. Vt., 1899), 94 Fed, 832. 

The only evidence in the records of the Constitutional Convention 
bearing on the point in question is against exclusion of nonciti- 
zens. The phrase relating to the basis of apportionment as adopted 
by the convention and referred to the committee on style was “ the 
whole number of free citizens and inhabitants, of every age, sex, and 
condition.” (Farrand, Records of the Federal Convention, Vol. II, p. 
571.) The use of “free citizens and inhabitants” seems to indicate 
that it was contemplated that there would be free inhabitants who 
would not be citizens, and that these should be counted. The substi- 
tution of “persons” for the longer phrase passed without comment or 
debate when the section as reported by that committee, and now em- 
bodied in the Constitution, was adopted. The substitution, therefore, 
may be regarded as a Mere change in style and not in substance. This 
evidence that “ persons” was taken to mean the same as “ citizens and 
inhabitants” tends to show that the word was used in its common and 
broad sense and that the convention was conscious of the fact that 
“ persons ” includes noncitizens. 


11I. PAST CONGRESSIONAL CONSTRUCTION 

The practical construction of the constitutional provision by Congress 
in its apportionment legislation has been uniformly in favor of inclu- 
sion of aliens. No exception of noncitizens from the enumeration has 
been made under any past apportionment. The term “ persons” neces- 
sarily either includes or excludes aliens; its constitutional meaning 
can not be changed by Congress; and the fact that it has from the be- 
ginning been construed to include aliens should be conclusive if the 
meaning was open to dispute. 

IV. CONCLUSION 


The “natural and obvious” meaning of the word “ persons,” the in- 
ternal evidence relating to its use in the apportionment provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment and original constitutional provision superseded 
by that amendment, the use of the word in other constitutional proyi- 
sions and the decisions of the courts thereon, the history of the four- 
teenth amendment, the evidence of the records of the Constitutional 
Convention, and the uniform past congressional construction of the term 
by Congress in its apportionment legislation all lead to the conclusion 
that the term “ persons” as used in section 2 of the fourteenth amend- 
ment includes aliens as well as citizens. It is therefore the opinion of 
this office that there is no constitutional authority for the enactment 
of legislation excluding aliens from enumeration for the purposes of 
apportionment of Representatives among the States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C, E. TuRNEY, 
Law Assistant. 

Hon, ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 

United States Senate, April 30, 1929. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if it is agreeable to the Senator 
in charge of the bill, I desire to move an executive session, 

Mr. JOHNSON, Yes, sir; that course is satisfactory. 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, May 24, 
1929, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 23 (legisla- 
tive day of May 16), 1929 
‘ Untirep Srates Circuit JupGE 
Archibald K. Gardner, eighth circuit. 
CoNSUL GENERAL 
John E. Kehl. 
CONSULS 

Alfred D, Cameron. 
Flavius J. Chapman, 3d, 
William W. Corcoran. 
C. Paul Fletcher. 
Joseph T. Gilman. 
George J. Haering. 


Paul H. Alling. 

George Alexander Armstrong. 
Lawrence 8S. Armstrong. 
Howard A. Bowman. 

John H. Bruins. 

Joseph F, Burt. 
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senjamin M. Hulley. 

Paul W. Meyer. Winfield H. Scott. 

Austin R. Preston, jr. George E. Seltzer. 
Vicn CONSULS OF CAREER 

Walter N. Walmsley, jr. William Karnes. 

Dorsey G. Fisher. William H. Hessler. 

Charles E. Bohlen, Albert E. Clattenburg, jr. 

Miss Margaret Warner. John H. Madonne. 

Harold B. Minor. Robert G. McGregor, jr. 

Hiram Bingham, jr. Robert S. Ward. 

Milton P, Thompson, Alvin T. Rowe, jr. 

Miss Nelle B. Stogsdall. Stuart Allen. 

Claude A. Buss. Sydney G. Gest. 

Daniel M. Braddock. Kenneth C, Krentz, 

SECRETARIES 


Alan 8S. Rogers. 


Edwin Schoenrich, 


Charles A. Page. 
John M. Cabot. Kennett F. Potter. 
George F. Kennan. Joseph C. Satterthwaite. 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
CLASS 1 
Charles B. Curtis. Clarence BE. Gauss. 
Robert Frazer, jr. 
CLASS 2 
Samuel T. Lee. 
J. Theodore Marriner. 
CLASS 3 
Jay Pierrepont Moffat. 
Robert M. Scotten. 
Edwin C. Wilson. 
Thomas M. Wilson. 
CLASS 4 
Carol H. Foster. 
Paul R. Josselyn. 
David B. Macgowan. 
Orme Wilson, jr. 


Charles M. Hathaway, jr. 
Arthur Bliss Lane. 


Charles L. Hoover. 
Williamson S. Howell, jr. 
Irving N. Linnell. 

Frank P. Lockhart. 


Harry Campbell. 
Harold D. Clum. 
Thomas L. Daniels. 
irle R. Dickover. 
John W. Dye. 
CLASS 5 


Jefferson Patterson. 
Charles J. Pisar. 
Harold B. Quarton., 
John Randolph. 

H. Earle Russell. 
Dana C. Sycks. 


Charles E. Allen. 
George L. Brandt. 
Reed Paige Clark. 
Cecil M. P. Cross. 
John Dewey Hickerson. 
Harry M. Lakin. 
Robert D. Murphy. 
CLASS 6 


Horace Remillard. 
Winthrop R. Scott. 
Harold Shantz. 
Maurice L. Stafford. 
Harold S. Tewell. 
Howard K. Travers. 
Herbert O. Williams. 
OLASS 7 


Loy W. Henderson. 
Erik W. Magnuson. 
Edwin A. Plitt. 
Sydney B. Redecker. 
Laurence E. Salisbury. 
tdwin F. Stanton. 
Christian T. Steger. 
Leslie E. Woods. 
CLASS 8 
Paul H. Alling. C. Paul Fletcher. 
George Alexander Armstrong. Joseph T. Gilnran. 
Lawrence S. Armstrong. George J. Haering. 
Howard A. Bowman. Benjamin M. Hulley. 
John H. Bruins. Paul W. Meyer. 
Joseph F. Burt. Austin R. Preston. 
Alfred D. Cameron. Edwin Schoenrich. 
Flavius J. Chapman, 3d. Winfield EI. Scott. 
William W. Corcoran. George M. Seltzer. 
CLASS 6 


Willard L. Beaulac. 
Howard Bucknell, jr. 
Raleigh A. Gibson. 
Louis H. Gourley. 
Robertson Honey. 
William J. McCafferty. 
John J. Meily. 


Gilson G. Blake, jr. 
Edward Caffery. 

J. Rives Childs. 
Charles L. De Vault. 
Curtis T. Everett. 
Robert F. Fernald. 
Richard Ford. 
Herndon W. Goforth, 


H. Dorsey Newson, 
UNCLASSIFIED 

Walter N. Walmsley, jr. Miss Nelle B. Stogsdall, 
Dorsey G. Fisher. Claude A. Buss. 
Charles BE. Bohlen. Daniel M. Braddock. 
Miss Margaret Warner. William Karnes. 

Harold B. Minor. William H. Hessler. 
Hiram Bingham, jr. 


Milton P. Thompson. John H. Madonne, 





Albert E. Clattenburg, jr. 
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Robert G. McGregor, jr. 
Robert S. Ward. Sydney G. Gest. 
Alvin T. Rowe, jr. Kenneth C. Krentz. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

To be captain 


Stuart Allen. 


William Baggaley. 

s To be commanders 
Mervyn S. Bennion. 
Walter E. Brown. 

To be lieutenant commander 
Volney O. Clark. 
To be lieutenants 

Edgar A. Cruise. 
George D. Cooper. 


Ehrwald F. Beck. 
John J. O'Donnell, jr. 
Orson R. Sutherland. 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Clarence C. Ray. 
John J. Hourihan. 
John W. Steele. 

To be chief boatswains 
Harry W. Weinberg. Anthony Feher. 
John T. Sunderman. Albert A. Webb. 
Thomas O. Kirby. Marshall MeN. Angleton, 
Svend J. Skou. Milo Hazard. 
Frank H. Lemon. David L. Ullman. 
Ivan E. Pitman. Kenneth C. Ingraham. 
Vern W. McGrew. Fred Michaelis. 
John O. Strickland. Henry M. Brun. 
William S. Burns. Thomas F. McDermott. 
William H. Fiddler, jr. George P. Childs. 
James F. Jeter. Harold E. Russell. 
James L. Freese. Harold L. Arnold. 
Edgar J. Hayden. William A. Buckley. 
Lyle Turner. 
To be chief gunners 


Charles B. Day. 
Francis Quotidomine. 
William M. Coles, 
Ralph T. Bundy. 

To be chief electricians 


Warren C. Carr. 
Charles A. Strumsky. 
Arthur S. Fenton. 
Joseph J. Cox. 


Merion E. Hair. 
Albert J. Petrasek. 
Thomas Q. Costello. 

To be chief radio electricians 
William H. Frost. 
George W. Almour. 

To be chief machinists 

Edward J. Tyrrell. 
Virgil D. Duke. 
David L. Jones. 
Thomas G. Powers. 
Frederick W. Sievert. 
Raymond G. Shively. 
Vincent H. Starkweather. 
Walter H. Wilson. 
Harry F. Meachen. 
Clarence C. MeDow. Clarence J. P. Buckey. 
Meares B. Cartmell. Irvin J. Heckman. 


To be chief carpenters 


Jacob F. Matsch. 
Robert Farris. 

John M. Fitzsimmons. 
Ralph M. Jeffries. 
John R. Rayhart. 
John W. Cunningham. 
William J. Lowe. 
Edward J. Sherry. 
William T. Crone. 


David Somers. 
William J. Kennedy. 


To be chief pay clerks 


Floyd L. Chapman. 
Raymond V. Christmas. 
Stanley A. Mann. 
Charles A. Young. 
Stanley C. King. 

Osear H. Weyel. 
William D. Burroughs. 
Writner Hostetter. 
Frank L. Bevier. 


Harry S. MacKan. 
Thomas S. Lowry. 
Archie J. McDaniel. 
Chauncey J. Buckley. 
James A. Harris. 
Crawford T. Folsom. 
Albert H. Richter. 
Norris D. Whitehill. 
William D. Wilkinson. 
Roderick C. Outten. Bellinger Dunham. 
William L. A. Strawbridge. Henry L. Greenough. 


MARINE CORPS 
To be major 
Ralph J. Mitchell. 


To be captain 
Williard P. Leutze. 
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To be first lieutenants 
Clarence M. Knight. William E. Burke. 
John D. Muncie. Robert G. Hunt. 
Philip L. Thwing, James EK. Kerr. 
To be chief quartermaster clerk 

Frank M. Sherwood. 

To be coloncl 
Edward B. Manwaring. 

To be lieutenant colonels 

Calvin B, Matthews, 
Albert E. Randall. 

To be majors 
Archie F. Howard. 
Raymond R. Wright. 

To be second lieutenants 

Raymond F. Crist, jr. Charles D. Warfield. 
William F, Coleman. Raymond B. Sullivan, jr. 
Frederick G. Lippert. Clyde C. Roberts. 
Homer C. Murray. Samuel B. Griffith, 2d. 
Frank H. Schwable. William F. Bryson, 
Edward C, Dyer. James B, Lake, jr. 
Chandler W. Johnson, Harry C. Lang. 
Melvin G. Brown, Otho C. Ledbetter. 
Manley L. Curry. Deane C. Roberts. 
Gordon Cone. 

POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 
Rosa E. Smith, Red Level. 
CALIFORNIA 
Donald A. Parker, Etna. 
Retta F. Hildreth, Firebaugh. 
Walter I. Clapp, Huntington Beach. 
Minnie E. Dawson, Newhall. 
Florence M. Cole, Ross. 
GEORGIA 
Royee G. Braselton, Braselton. 
Annie R. Hutcheson, Buchanan. 
Clarence W. Bazemore, Butler. 
Essie T. Patterson, Byromville. 
James L. Dunson, Commerce. 
Robert H. Manson, Darien. 
Lula Plowden, Edison. 
McCamie C. Gettys, Ellaville. 
Robert Turner, Jasper. 
Francis L, Chapman, Ludowici. 
James D, Lane, Monticello. 
William A. Garrett, Roopville. 
Marion Lucas, Savannah. 
Susie M. Lunsford, Smithville. 
J. Perey Freeman, Stone Mountain. 
Mark A. Greene, jr., Tallapoosa. 
HAWAII 
Paul F. Sakamaki, Olaa. 
IOWA 
Frank Cook, Marengo. 
LOUISIANA 
Daniel B. Wiggins, Kaplan. 
Olivier Dufour, Marrero. 
Thomas H. Campbell, Morganza. 
Villiam L. S. Gordon, New Orleans. 
MISSISSIPPI 
James G. Carr, Centreville. 
Isaac N. Joyner, Houlka. 
James L. Cooper, Maben. 
Maude Barton, Mathiston. 
John R. Trimm, Tishomingo. 
MISSOURI 
J. Chester Arnold, Forsyth. 
Marvin E. Gorman, Mansfield. 
NEW YORK 
John J. Tidaback, Tarrytown. 
Nelson L. Lobdell, Victor. 
OHIO 
Raymond Richards, Addyston. 
toger G. Cameron, Smithfield. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
James Matchette, Hokendauqua. 
Charles B. Rothenberger, West Leesport. 
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PORTO RICO 
Cornelio D. Vargas, Guayama. 
TEN NESSEE 
Valera E. Warren, Adams, 
Daniel C. Ripley, Rogersville. 
TEXAS 
Felix F. Bridges, Como. 
Henry C. Foote, Haskell. 
August E. Dumont, Paducah, 
Howell D. Greene, Sanger. 
WISCONSIN 
Homer J. Samson, Cameron. 
James E. Finnerty, Redgranite. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 23, 1929 


The House met at 1 o’clock p. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, holy, holy is Thy name. We see Thy 
hand to-day in the beauty and prospect of nature, in the promise 
of harvest field and orchard grove, and in the numberless 
delights of Thy providence. Open our hearts to this inflow 
of divine order, for everything breathes the promise of new 
life. Do Thou help us to do true and noble things, and thereby 
justify cur place in the life of the Republic. O voice of God, 
incite us to the formation of true characters, for without which 
all accomplishments and achievements, all talent and learning 
are nothing. In the pauses of the work of this day may we 
have right incentive, cheer, and rest. Through Christ our 
Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS ON FARM RELIEF 

LEGISLATION 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate be, and is hereby, empowered to have printed for its 
use 2,000 additional copies of the hearings held before said committee 
on farm relief legislation, Seventy-first Congress, first session. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was agreed to, 

THE USE OF GAS IN WARFARE 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute and to extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 minute and to extend his 
remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, on last Friday, the 17th, a distinguished colleague called 
attention to the recent hospital catastrophe at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in which 125 lives were lost, and suggested that it had some 
connection with gas warfare. He deplored the fact that our 
Government refused to approve the Geneva protocol outlawing 
the use of gas in war and intimated that this course was 
influenced by the American Legion, and that the American 
Legion lacked understanding and comprehension. 

I want this House and the people of the country to know that 


| the American Legion has studied this question for years and 
| understands it too well to permit without protest the ham- 


stringing of our Army, the crippling of our national defense. 


| The members of the American Legion realize better than any 


other body of our citizens the horrors of war. They are op- 
posed to war, all kinds of war; not only war by gas but war by 
all the frightful weapons that kill, tear, rend, maim, and 
mutilate. But give us security that any such agreement as 
the Geneva protocol will be observed by foreign nations, give 
us the assurance that the American people will not court pun- 
ishment for the folly of putting naive faith in what experience 
should teach us that others, under stress, may regard but as 
a “serap of paper,” and there will be nothing but cooperation. 
We challenge the proponents of the Geneva protocol to furnish 
a safeguard to the American people, a people who refuse to 
make treaties than can not be enforced nor kept. 





1929 CONGRESSIONAL 


The following resolution relative to the Chemical Warfare 
Service was unanimously adopted at the Omaha Convention in 
1925 of the American Legion: 

The American Legion expresses its continued interest in the proper 
development of our Chemical Warfare Service as a necessary and essen- 
tial part of our national defense program and deprecates any move- 
ment to interfere with or handicap its present work and usefulness to 


co , 
our country. - 


It was about this time there was some discussion in the 
Senate on chemical warfare and the Geneva protocol, which 
was given very careful consideration at the Philadelphia con- 
vention in 1926, where the following resolution was adopted 
and at which convention, I wish to call your attention, Hammz- 
TON FisH was in attendance: 


Whereas a conference of the representatives of various nations was 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, during the summer of 1925 for the pur- 
pose of discussing and arriving at some definite understanding be- 
tween nations on international trade in arms and ammunition, at which 
conference the American representative, Mr. Burton, produced a sepa- 
rate memorandum providing for the elimination of chemical warfare 
in its entirety, resulting in a protocol doing away with chemical war- 
fare by all countries which would ratify the protocol, although the use 
of chemical warfare in time of war was wholly outside the agenda for 
the conference; and 

Whereas the American Legion in national convention assembled at 
Omaha, Nebr., in October, 1925, took cognizance of this Geneva pro- 
tocol and adopted resolutions opposing its ratification by the United 
States Senate. These resolutions were forwarded to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which had the protocol under considera- 
tion. The Foreign Relations Committee, however, favorably reported 
the protocol to the Senate on June 9, 1926. The Legion then imme- 
diately addressed a letter to each United States Senator opposing 
ratification of the protocol and requesting the Senators to vote against 
it. On July 1, 1926, the protocol was brought up and debated in 
the Senate in executive session. The Senate neither ratified nor 
rejected the protocol, but reached an agreement to defer action on 
it until the session of Congress which convenes on December 6, 1926; and 

Whereas the American Legion believes firmly that the acceptance 
of this protocol by the United States would constitute a distinct back- 
ward step in our national defense, especially in view of the refusal 
of the Congress to grant sufficient appropriations to maintain our 
treaty Navy and to maintain our Army at the strength contemplated 
by the national defense act of 1920, under which circumstances the 
Legion can not help but view with alarm any further inroads upon our 
ability to defend ourselves in time of national peril: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention as- 
sembled at Philadelphia October 14, 1926, ratifies the attitude of 
the Omaha convention upon this vital subject and approves the meas- 
ures taken by the national legislative committee in opposition to the 
ratification of the Geneva protocol. Those who fought in the World 
War know only too well the great handicap our soldiers would be under 
if, in the event of another war, we would not be allowed the use of gas 
in offensive and defensive combat, while our enemies, on the contrary, 
would be either allowed to use it freely or might make use of it regard- 
less of conventions entered into on the subject. As far back as 1899 
Germany, France, Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Japan 
entered into a solemn agreement at The Hague “to abstain from the 
use of projectiles the sole object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiat- 
ing or deleterious gases.” Again in 1907, at the same place, these same 
powers entered into a contract forbidding the employment of “ poison 
or poisonous arms.” Regardless of these conventions poison gas was 
used in the World War and, in the opinion of the American Legion, will 
be used in any major future war regardless of articles to the contrary. 
This opinion is backed up by the fact that a number of the great powers 
declined to sign the Geneva gas protocol, 

The issue seems to the American Legion to be whether the United 
States shall agree to surrender an effective arm which might well prom- 
ise victory agaipst an antagonist, when past experience shows that the 
antagonist would probably employ this arm with deadly effect against 
us. Experience has demonstrated that when a nation determines on 
war, or is forced to accept war by the aggression of another, it may use 
every means and every arm available to achieve victory. Even if all 
other great powers had aiready ratified this protocol, the American 
Legion is aware that past experience demonstrates that it would be a 
hazardous undertaking for the United States also to ratify it. But 
where a number of the great powers are not even considering the 
ratification of the protocol, the sheer folly of affirmative action on this 
question by the United States Senate should be apparent to all; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion exert its full strength to prevent 
ratification of the protocol by the Senate at the coming session of Con- 
gress, and that the national legislative committee be hereby instructed 
to take vigorous action in accordance with this resolution, and forward 
a copy of this resolution to each Member of the United States Senate, 
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Contrary to the statement made, the Legion has continued 
very much its interest in this subject, and at the Paris conven- 
tion (1927) unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the American Legion reaffirms the action taken at its 
Omaha and Philadelphia conventions in urging support of the Chemical 
Warfare Service and 
protocol. 


in opposing the adoption of the Geneva gas 


And at the San Antonio convention (1928) the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we urge the continued support of the Chemical War- 
fare Service and reiterate our position in opposition to the Geneva gas 
protocol. 


A parallel was drawn between the awful explosion at Cleve- 
land which struck down so many of our citizens and the use 
of gas in war. I wish to correct the errors which were made 
and to combat the national hysteria aroused against gas by 
saying that the Cleveland disaster can in no way be connected 
with gas warfare. 

Let me first reconstruct for you the accident as it took place 
at Cleveland, so far as it is possible to do so from the facts 
at hand. It is an established fact that nitrocellulose film in 
a confined space where there is an insufficient supply of oxygen 
will generate upon heating large amounts of highly combustible 
gases. These gases are probably for the most part carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen, and nitrogen oxides. 

In the X-ray laboratory of a busy and important clinic there 
will be stored large quantities of X-ray film, both exposed and 
unexposed. Exposed film is presumably kept in file cases, prob- 
ably of rugged steel construction. There will be many of these 
films, for they represent records of many years’ work. 

It is not difficult to see how combustion started in the first 
place. Nitrate film ignites at a very low temperature—so much 
so that it has been recommended that steam or hot water coils 
should not be permitted within the vaults used for the storage 
of film unless very great care is given to keeping all film from 
direct contact with the coils and taking precautions against 
overheating the room, Overheating of the file cases in which 
the film was stored might have been caused by a broken steam- 
pipe. The spark from a loose electrical fixture or from some 
other means might have started the trouble. 

It is not necessary, however, to devote any time to how the 
fire started. As soon as some of the film gets going, the heat 
generated is considerable and it is not long before the great 
mass of film is burning. Gas is generated at once. The X-ray 
room is soon filled with a mixture of gas so that sooner or later 
an explosive mixture results. The flame or heat causes the 
explosion. Great volumes of the gas pour out of the room and 
into the building through ventilators, up stairways, out into 
the main rotunda, and another explosion may readily occur. 

These gases which are rapidly filling the building are ex- 
tremely poisonous. The poisonous effect of carbon monoxide 
is now well known even to the layman. The poisonous effect 
of nitrogen peroxide, the brownish-yellow gas which is definitely 
a product of the incomplete combustion of nitrocellulose film, 
has been recognized for many years. It is this brownish-yellow 
coloration which seems to have characterized the Cleveland 
disaster. The deaths may have occurred from carbon monoxide 
or from nitrogen peroxide, or both. Wither one is sufficiently 
deadly. Nitrogen peroxide, according to Mellor (Modern In- 
organic Chemistry, Longmans, Green & Co., 1927) is a poison- 
ous gas, and soon produces headache and sickness if but a 
little is present in the atmosphere. It is not combustible, but 
it is an energetic oxidizing agent. 

Now the conditions that were favorable in this case for a 
large number of deaths from nitrogen peroxide and carbon 
monoxide poisoning are conditions that could not possibly be 
realized in war time. The fact that carbon monoxide and 
nitrogen peroxide are not useful as war gases bears out this 
statement. 

In the Cleveland disaster you have large volumes of gas being 
generated in a closed space. This could not be duplicated in 
war time except by accident. As a matter of fact, if one must 
draw a parallel between the Cleveland Clinic disaster and war, 
it is necessary to make the comparison with poisoning by the 
well sanctioned and highly respected high explosive since con- 
ditions in this case are identical. Nitrate film is very similar 
in composition to smokeless powder and gunecotton. It was the 
gases—carbon monoxide and nitrogen peroxide—resulting from 
explosions from bombs and shells in the confined spaces of the 
3elgian forts, which caused the deaths of many not injured by 
concussions and fragments. Many a death occurred in dugouts 
from carbon monoxide gas; and on shipboard, and in coast de- 
fenses where the heavy long-range guns are fired, there are 
frequent cases of gas poisoning when proper ventilation does 
not carry off the deadly monoxide and nitrogen oxide fumes. 
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There is no prohibition on high explosive or its deadly gaseous 
product, however, nor has anyone thought to make such a 
prohibition. Presumably it is more gentlemanly and humane 
and civilized to rend, tear, and disembowel a man with high 
explosive or to suffocate him with the products of combustion 
of explosives than it is to use mustard gas or phosgene. 

My colleague has said that we are the only Nation in the 
world that has failed to ratify the Geneva protocol, and accounts 
this due to the propaganda that emanated from chemical manu- 
faciturers and because the American Legion did not understand 
fully what the poison-gas protocol was intended to accomplish. 
What chemical manufacturers in this country can gain from 
gas warfare is difficult to understand, since the manufacture of 
war gases presumably would be carried out by the Government 
and the raw materials that go into them are simple ones and 
easily procured. The alcohol, sulphur, and common salt that 
go into mustard gas would be only a small item compared to 
the present peace-time consumption ; not enough to require great 
expansion by chemical manufacturers, 

So far as the American Legion is concerned, let me say that 
the Legion understood too well what the protocol was intended 
to accomplish, and in proof of that published a little booklet 
entitled “The Truth About the Geneva Gas Protocol,” which 
shows complete knowledge on the subject. 

Our colleague infers that since we sponsored the protocol it is 
rank hypocrisy not to sign. If we recognize the need of chem- 
ical preparedness, of the knowledge of chemical agents, or re- 
search work on the production of gas masks, or even of poison 
gas, it would be hypocrisy, indeed, to ratify. 

Statements that poison gas is the abomination and desola- 
tion of modern civilization are high sounding and meaningless. 
The statement that “the frightful tragedy at Cleveland has 
brought home to the American people the horrors of poison gas ” 
is misleading. If it has brought home to them any war-time 
condition, it is the condition of bombing with high explosive, 
for only by this means could the disaster be paralleled in a 
city. Ixplosive force, fire, carbon monoxide, and nitrogen 
peroxide gases—these are the products of explosives burning 
in a confined space. 

My colleague asks— 

What in future wars is to stop the nations engaged in them from 
dumping poison gas from airplanes upon noncombatant women and 
children in the large cities? 


I might ask in reply, “ What would any nation 
this?” 


gain by doing 
If destruction and terrorization are desired, certainly 
warfare gas is not the weapon. A few high-explosive shells and 
bombs, producing destruction and suffocating monoxide fumes, 
would do the work much more cheaply and completely. 

Again, he says: 


The poison gas used during the greater part of the war was compara- 
tively harmless, but toward the end of the war new and deadly gases 
were invented which were invisible, odorless, and fatal. 


This is erroneous. It is not fair to say that any of the gases 
wsed during the war were comparatively harmless. Had this 
been true they would not have been used. None of them was 
odorless, and, so far as invisibility is concerned, there was little 
difference between the phosgene of 1915 and the later gases. 

So far as fatality is concerned, the proportion of those dying 
from gas in the earlier part of the war was greater than the 
proportion of deaths after mustard gas came into wide use. 

As for condemning those people “ who claim that poison gas 
means nothing but inhaling a little pleasant perfume that puts 
you to sleep,” I know of no such people. Anyone who is at all 
familiar with chemical warfare or war knows better than this. 
What the proponents of chemical warfare claim is that the 
chemical weapon, while effective in producing casualties, is not 
as inhumane, is not as brutal, is not as uncivilized as the ex- 
plosive that rends and tears and maims, as the bullet that 
causes permanent disabilities or the bayonet that disembowels. 
That is one of the arguments used by those who do not want 
the United States to ratify the protocol to outlaw poison gas, 
although to my mind it is not the most important one by any 
means, since humanity and war never can be reconciled. 

Our colleague in closing said that this gas at Cleveland was 
“ approximately the same kind of gas that was used during the 
last few months of the war, which the French called ‘ Yperite’ 
and the Americans ‘mustard gas.” This also is an error. 
Mustard gas is as different from the gases at Cleveland as any 
two chemicals can be different from each other. 

Mustard gas is a heavy, oily liquid that gives off its vapor 
slowly. Nitrogen peroxide is a brown vapor, while carbon 
monoxide is odorless, invisible, and light. Mustard gas has an 
odor like garlic; carbon monoxide has no odor; nitrogen 
peroxide is choking and acrid. Mustard gas in moderate con- 
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centrations is not choking and takes a long time to get in its 
action. Nitrogen peroxide strangles and suffocates, and both 
carbon monoxide and nitrogen peroxide strike down quickly. 
Mustard gas blisters, while carbon monoxide has no effect on 
the skin, and nitrogen peroxide in strong concentrations burns 
as nitric acid does. 

There is no connection at all between this Cleveland accident 
and chemical warfare. Any reasoning that couples the two is 
specious, for if a*comparison must be made it should be made 
with the effects of burning explosive or smokeless powder. The 
only war-time parallels to this Cleveland case are found in gun- 
turret accidents and low-order explosions in confined space. 

I hope that Members of the Congress and peace-loving people 

in America will not be influenced by any hysteria that connects 
this terrible accident at Cleveland with chemical warfare. We 
have been misled too long about the so-called horrors of poison 
gas and have been influenced by sentiment and war-time propa- 
ganda rather than by sense and knowledge. All war is terrible, 
but nothing is to be gained by singling out a particular weapon 
and outlawing it. It simply distracts attention from the main 
issue and fails to recognize the futility of the ostrich method of 
self-defense. Chemical warfare is too sinrple and effective a 
means of national defense to be overlooked by any country with 
its back against the wall. The danger lies in surprise and lack 
of preparedness, and this danger will be emphasized if we place 
a prohibition on a weapon that can not be prohibited. 
_ I wish finally to emphasize that the gases that killed in 
Cleveland were not war gases. If they had been, however, we 
may rest assured that treaties would not help us against them 
in time of war. 

We have a Chemical Warfare Service continually investi- 
gating and conducting research looking toward the protection of 
our people against possible chemical agents. It is to the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service that the Nation has now turned in this 
peace-time disaster caused by gases which are not used in chemi- 
cal warfare. The Secretary of War has authorized the Chief 
of Chemical Warfare Service to conduct research on the effects 
of the gases produced by burning film and already the inves- 
tigation has started. Our Army chemists are now at work 
seeking the answer to the problem and learning how similar 
disasters may be avoided and how the injuries resulting from 
them may be healed. 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT ON TARIFF BILL 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, under the rules of the House a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules is always made 
from the floor of the House while the House is in session. I 
understand the House will adjourn early, and on account of 
certain conditions, I ask unanimous consent that the Rules 
Committee may have until 12 o’clock to-night to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I have had a conference with the minority leader 
and the ranking minority member of the Committee on Rules, 
and we can see no objection to this request, although it will be 
taking away from the minority certain privileges, but we realize 
it will work in expedition of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I understand that there are no 
requests for time to-day on the tariff bill; and that being so, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand, you are going to reassemble 
your tribe about half past 2? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct; and it is a good tribe, too. 

Mr. GARNER. In consideration of the accommodation which 
has just been given by the gentleman from Alabama, I hope 
that the gentleman from Connecticut and his associates will 
remember the effort we have made not only to facilitate the 
consideration of the bill but to accommodate you gentlemen in 
your conferences. When you get together please bear that in 
mind and give us an opportunity for fair play. 

Mr. TILSON. In answer to the gentleman, I wish to thank 
him for helping to expedite the bill and assure him of my 
sincere appreciation for his many courtesies; but further this 
deponent sayeth not, [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. I had rather have a little fair play mixed in 
with it. [Laughter.] 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion. 

The motion of Mr. TiLson was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 
o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, May 24, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 46. <A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill; 
withcut amendment (Rept. No. 10). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 3294) to provide for the 
reincorporation of the Rho Sigma fraternity; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 3295) to restore officers 
now on the active list of the Regular Army, formerly retired for 
physical disability by retiring boards, to places on the promotion 
list and relative list they would have had if they had not been 
retired ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 3296) to amend section 15 
of the interstate commerce act, as amended ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
urging Congress of the United States to enact during this special 
session the necessary legislation which will revise the tariffs on 
farm products and products that enter into the manufacture of 
substitutes for farm products, such as oil and fats and copra, 
to conform to the said schedules presented to the Congress by 
the National Milk Producers’ Federation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to increase the duty on farm products and prod- 
ucts that enter into the manufacture of substitutes for farm 
products, such as oils and fats and copra; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey, recommending to the Con- 
gress of the United States that legislation providing for the 
regulation of interstate motor bus passenger transportation be 
immediately enacted; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 3297) granting a pension to 
George Goetze ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R, 3298) granting a pension to Pencela Shaw; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3299) granting a pension to Wilmina 
Campbell ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 3300) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Katherine Pierce; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3301) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret C. Hotchkiss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3302) for the relief of Lorenzo E. Leonard; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3303) granting a pension to Michael 
Sheridan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 3304) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha A. Minton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 3305) granting a pension to 
Lovina Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3306) granting a pension to Ida May 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3307) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

497. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Common Council 
of the city of Mount Vernon, N. Y., approving Senate bills 476 
and 477, providing for the revision and equalization of the rate 
of pensions of the veterans of the Civil War and providing 
further relief in the way of pensions to the veterans of the 
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Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

498. By Mr. GRIEST: Resolution of Colerain Grange No. 
1667, Lancaster County, Pa., urging the adoption of the deben- : 
ture plan as a part of the farm relief legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

499. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of New 
England Shoe and Leather Association, Thomas F. Anderson, 
secretary, Boston, Mass., urging protective duties on boots, 
shoes, and leather; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
Frivay, May 24, 192: 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. JOHNSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will! call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Hale. 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hat field 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Fess Keyes 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have been asked by many 
Senators and doubtless shall be asked by many others as to 
whether or not there is likelihood of a session to-morrow. I 
want to take the liberty of explaining the situation as I view 
it from the floor. os 

The pending bill, providing for the fifteenth decennial census 
and apportionment of representation in the House, has not had 
a fair chance for full discussion. So many extraneous matters 
have been brought in from day to day that but a short time 
comparatively has been given to a discussion of that measure, 
important as it is. Unless some satisfactory progress is made 
to-day with the debate, to the exclusion of other matters, and 
unless and until some arrangement for a final vote shall have 
been entered into, it occurs to me there is nothing else for the 
Senate to do in all good conscience but to meet to-morrow. 

Furthermore, I want to make another statement, with the 
permission of the Senator from California. With but rare ex- 
ceptions the Members of this body are anxious for an early 
adjournment or recess, as oceasion shall determine. That can 
not be done, however, until the Senate shall have finally dis- 
posed of the farm relief bill and referred the tariff bill to the 
Committee on Finance, and the House shall have disposed of 
the bill now before the Senate, because if it be not passed 
before a recess is taken there is no use to pass it at all. 

Mr. President and Senators, the House has arranged to vote 
on the tariff bill on Tuesday. Therefore, if we expect an early 
adjournment or recess after the reference of that bill to the 
Committee on Finance, the Senate must dispose of the pending 
measure at a very early date in order that the House may deal 
with it before it takes a recess. So far as I am concerned, after 
having consulted with the Senator from California [Mr. JoHn- 
SON] and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANpDENBERG], I 
shall insist on a session to-morrow unless some arrangement 
shall have been made to take a final vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to ask the Senator from Indiana if 
he does not think the farm-relief legislation should be disposed 
of before any recess of the Congress shall be taken? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson “ 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 


Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 

Edge 
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Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think that the con- 
ferees on the part of the House should take the bill to the 
House and permit the membership of that body to vote on the 
debenture plan? 

Mr. WATSON. 
McNary] 
determine. 

Mr. HARRISON. If we read the papers correctly, the House 
conferees are insisting upon action. 

Mr. WATSON. That is for the conferees to determine, I will 
say to my friend from Mississippi. It is a matter into which I 
have not entered at all. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. In view of the announcement made this morning 
by the Senator from Indiana, I should like to make inquiry as 
to whether or not there is any program in contemplation to 
take a recess of the’ Senate prior to an opportunity being af- 
forded to consider the immigration question? 

Mr. WATSGN. The Senator is asking that question of me? 

Mr. NYK. I am. 

Mr. WATSON. When that time comes it is a matter which 
may be determined by the Senate itself. I have talked with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] about it and I think, 
without quoting him directly, that he has no determined views 
on that point one way or the other, However, that is for him 
to say. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr, JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I do not see any reason why the joint resolu- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota should not be taken up. 
It ought to be debated for a cauple of days, but I should think 
that not more than two days’ debate would be necessary. 

Mr. NYE. I think so, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to discourage the idea of an 
adjournment or a recess, but we have been here a considerable 
time, and so far we have accomplished nothing. I take it, 
therefore, that we will not recess until we do accomplish some- 
thing. There are several bills that ought to be considered and 
passed, which it will take considerable time to dispose of. In 
planning for a recess we ought to plan to clean up the calendar. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I also want to say that I propose to do every- 
thing I possibly can before we take a recess to have the Senate 
act upon the proposed change in the rules relative to executive 
sessions. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President-— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. As bearing somewhat on the matter under 
discussion, I ask unanimous consent that an editorial appearing 
in the New York World this morning may be printed in the 
Recorp. It is a very interesting editorial entitled “A Great 
Issue Has Been Raised,” and is so striking that I think the Sen- 
ators generally should have an opportunity to read it in connec- 
tion with the debate which has taken place. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

{From the New York World, Friday, May 24, 1929] 
A GREAT ISSUB HAS BEEN RAISED 


The Republican leaders of the House are quite evidently opposed not 
merely to the debenture scheme but even more to anything which will 
compel them to stand up in public and be counted on this scheme. This 
is quite plainly the cause of the deadlock in the conference between the 
two branches of Congress. 

It will be recalled that the House has passed a farm relief bill and 
that when a similar bill passed the Senate there was added to it an 
amendment, called the debenture plan, which provided in substance for 
an export bounty on agricultural products. The House has taken the 
position that since an export bounty is a revenue measure the Senate 
exceeded its powers in originating it. Under the Constitution, all reve- 
nue measures must originate in the House. The question is arguable. 
The Senate has, however, offered to yield, provided the Republican lead- 


That is for the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
and the conferees on the part of the Senate to 
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ers will permit the House to vote on the debenture plan as an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill. Since the tariff bill originated in the House, the 
proposal satisfies the House’s argument as to its constitutional pre- 
rogative. 

Nevertheless the Republican leaders in the House are fighting the pro- 
posal. They do not wish to have a vote on debentures. They do not 
say why. But everyone knows why. Members of the House come up 
for reelection in 1930. The debentures are immensely unpopular with 
protected manufacturers and immensely popular with the more impor- 
tant groups of farmers. The leaders of the House know that to risk a 
vote is to put many of their followers in a position where they are 
damned if they vote yes and damned if they do not. To avoid this they 
are resorting to every kind of constitutional and parliamentary device 
they can think of. 

The Senate ought to stand firm, Although we do not favor the export 
bounty, the argument for embodying it in the tariff bill and having a 
test of opinion on the whole business seems to us unanswerable, There 
are excellent reasons for accepting the tariff plus the bounty. There 
are excellent reasons for rejecting the tariff plus the bounty. But there 
is no reason, not arising from sectional and class selfishness, for taking 
the tariff without the bounty. 

The matter goes to the very root of the protective system, and those 
who deny it must set themselves up against Alexander Hamilton, the 
father of protection and the founder of the Republican Party. In Ham- 
ilton’s report On Manufactures, which was issued in 1791, the question 
now before Congress was put elearly: 

“Duties of this nature [protective] evidently amount to a virtual 
bounty on the domestic fabrics; since, by enhancing the charges on for- 
eign articles, they enable the national manufacturers to undersell all 
their foreign competitors.” 

Hamilton then goes on to point out the difference between producers 
for the home market and producers (like the farmers) for a world 
market: 

“Tt can not escape notice that a duty upon the importation of an 
article can no otherwise aid the domestic production of it than by 
giving the latter greater advantages in the home market. It can have 
no influence upon the advantageous sale of the article produced in for- 
eign markets—no tendency, therefore, to promote its exportation.” 

This is exactly the position of the farmers who argue that a tariff by 
itself can not help them to deal with their exportable surplus. Hamilton 
recognized that under a protective system there was bound to be such 
a conflict of interest between manufacturers for the home market and 
producers of raw material for the world market as we have beheld these 
many years now in the agitation of the farm bloc. He recognized what 
alleged Hamiltonians like Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mellon refuse to recog- 
nize, that if there were to be Government bounties to the domestic 
manufacturer there would have also to be bounties to the exporting 
farmers. So, he said that— 

“The true way to conciliate these two interests is to lay a duty on 
foreign manufacture of the material, the growth of which is desired to 
be encouraged, and-to apply the produce of that duty, by way of bounty, 
either upon the production of the material itself or upon its manufac- 
ture at home, or upon both. In this disposition of the thing the manu- 
facturer commences his enterprise upon every advantage which is 
attainable as to quantity or price of the raw miuterial; and the farmer, 
if the bounty be immediately to bim, is enabled by it to enter into a 
successful competition with the foreign material.” 

There is then the most excellent authority to which a Republican 
can appeal for the soundness of the principle of debentures as part of a 
protective tariff. Where Hamilton differed both from the tariff Repub- 
licans of the present day and the debenture Republicans was in his 
belief that the whole system of bounties, tariff duties, and export 
“debentures” alike should be regarded as a temporary stimulus to 
“new undertakings,’ and not as a permanent system. 

Answering the objection that bounties “enrich particular classes at 
the expense of the community,” and that they have “an appearance of 
giving away the public money without an immediate consideration,” he 
argued that there was no more objection to a bounty than to a tariff 
and that both were temporarily justified : 

“As often as a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition to its 
price it causes an extra expense to the community for the benefit of the 
domestic manufacturer. A bounty does no more. But it is the interest 
of the society in each case to submit to the temporary expense, which is 
more than compensated by an increase of industry and wealth, by an 
augmentation of resources and independence, and by the circumstances 
of eventual cheapness.” 

It is difficult to see how the principles at stake in the present con- 
troversy at Washington could be stated more clearly or more authori- 
tatively. It is clear that, once you accept the premise that the protec- 
tive system is to the interest of the Nation, no objection can be raised 
in law or in equity to what the farm bloc demand, They can say with 
a clear conscience that, following Alexander Hamilton, they demand 
that, if protection remains, then the farmer shall effectively share its 
benefits. 

It thus becomes plain that the farmer’s discontent, which for a gen- 
eration has dissipated itself in fantastic or unworkable schemes, ranging 
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from free silver to the equalization fee, has at last crystallized upon a 
program which derives directly from the protective system itself. The 
principle of the export bounty may be ignored by maneuvering in this 
Congress. But it has behind it a force which will compel national atten- 
tion such as nothing else has had which has come from the West in 
this generation, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 616) to authorize the Secretary of War to lend 
War Department equipment for use at the world jamboree of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


INVENTION OF RUBEN ZERTUCHE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from Ruben Zertuche, of Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, rela- 
tive to the solicitation of letters patent for q power machine 
invented by him, which, with the accompanying correspondence, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


MISSISSIPPI FLOOD CONTROL 


TYSON. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
printed in the Recorp certain resolutions adopted at a 
mass convention in Dyersburg, Tenn., on the 17th of May, 
1929, relative to the damage to land, property, and so forth, 
by Mississippi River floods in western Tennessee, which I ask 
may be printed in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the flood waters of the Mississippi River have caused great 
and increasing damages to the lands, property, and farming interests 
of those owning property in the Mississippi River bottom in the coun- 
ties of Lake, Obion, Dyer, Lauderdale, Tipton, and Shelby, in west 
Tennessee ; and 

Whereas these floods, which are gradually increasing in height and 
duration in this area, have emphasized and accentuated the injustice 
and unequal burdens which have been visited on this section of west 
Tennessee by the construction of drainage canals and the building of 
levees along the Mississippi River, and particularly levees north and 
west of this territory, to such an extent that such floods have prac- 
tically destroyed our land values and property; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States in 1928 enacted flood- 
relief measures whereby the Government assumed the obligation of 
controlling the flood waters of the Mississippi River and the payment 
of damages occasioned by construction work for that purpose at many 
other points along the river, but did not provide for payment of ade- 
quate damages to the property along the east bank of the river in 
Tennessee and which territory in west Tennessee is being made and 
used as a flood way or reservoir for collecting and storing surplus 
flood waters coming down from upstream ; and 

Whereas the said act of 1928 is indefinite and uncertain in its pro- 
visions touching the payment of damages occasioned by the increase 
in flood levels as the result of the construction of levees in other parts 
of the Mississippi Valley; and 

Whereas the Mississippi River Commission and the engineers con- 
stituting the flood-control board, having in charge the administra- 
tion of said flood control act, have reported adversely to the advisa- 
bility of the construction of any levees in Tennessee south of Tipton- 
ville, Tenn., and suggest no remedy, or a very inadequate remedy, for 
the solution of flood troubles in said area: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the people of the counties and territory above referred 
to, acting in mass convention in Dyersburg, Tenn., on this the fth 
day of May, 1929, That we earnestly protest against the injustice and 
neglect and this excessive damage and loss that we are forced to bear 
by reason of the policy so far adopted and pursued by the United 
States Government and its agencies with respect to levees, and we 
do hereby petition the Congress of the United States to take cognizance 
of our condition and to amend the flood control act so that our entire 
territory now subject to overflows from said river may also be pro 
tected from the floods of said river, or that our people be given just 
and reasonable compensation by the United States Government for the 
damages done to them and their property by dumping and storing 
excessive flood waters upon our unprotected and defenseless territory, 
thereby removing all doubt that may now exist as to whether the act 
of 1928 secures to us any such damages or compensation; be it further 

Resolved, That we do hereby band ourselves together and form an 
organization, to be known as the West Tennessee Flood Control Asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of taking such steps as may be deemed neces- 
sary and expedient to present and impress our cause and claims upon 
the President and Congress of the United States, and to this end an 
executive committee consisting of five members shall be appointed by 
the president of this association, one each from the counties of Obion, 
Lake, Dyer, and Lauderdale, and one representing jointly the counties 
of Shelby and Tipton, who in connection with the president of the 
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association, who is hereby made an ex officio member of said committee, 
are invested with plenary power to take any and all such steps and 
to do any and all things that they may deem necessary and expedient 
for the purpose of perfecting and carrying on the work of this asso- 
ciation, and to accomplish the purposes for which this organization is 
formed, and to this end said committee shall have power to elect such 
officers as may be deemed necessary and to provide what their duties 
shall be, and to adopt by-laws to govern this association until other 
and different rules and by-laws may be adopted at a subsequent meet- 
ing of this organization, to be called by the president whenever he may 
see proper; be it further 

Resolved, That said executive committee, together with the president 
of the association, are hereby directed to meet with the Mississippi 
Flood Control Association at Memphis, Tenn., soon to be called in its 
regular annual business session by its president, W. H. Dick, and to 
seek membership in and solicit the assistance of said association in 
securing legislation by Congress that will afford us protection or relief 
from the damages that we are suffering, and that they be directed to 
present to said association such amendments to said flood control act 
of 1928 for its adoption as may be necessary to secure the desired 
relief; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished by the secre- 
tary of this meeting to the Senators and Representatives from Tennes- 
see, to the public press, and to W. H. Dick, president of said Missis- 
sippi River Flood Control Association. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
LAKE COUNTY. 
I, R. C. Donaldson, secretary of the West Tennessee Flood Control 
Association, hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the said West Tennessee Flood Association at a 
mass meeting held in Dyersburg, Tenn., on May 17, 1929. 
R. C. DoNALDSON, Secretary. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 1258) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Severns (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1259) granting an increase of pension to Elise Hart- 
mann (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1260) granting a pension to Alta H. Richmond 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 1261) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
Parks (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 1262) granting an increase of pension to Louise 
Hayden (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 1263) granting an increase of pension to Henry W. 
Kappes ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1264) for the relief of Joliet National Bank, Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank, and H. William, John J., Edward 
F., and Ellen C. Sharpe; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 1265) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Reese; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1266) to further amend section 6, act of March 4, 
1923, so as to make better provision for the recovery and dispo- 
sition of bodies of members of the civilian components of the 
Army who die in line of duty, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 1267) for the relief of Charles E. Reyburn; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1268) authorizing the States of Illinois and In- 
diana to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Wabash River at or near Vincennes; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 1269) providing for a fund for reimbursement to 
growers suffering loss of crops from the Mediterranean fruit 
fly; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 1270) providing for the construction of roads on 
the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation in the State of Montana; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 1271) granting a pension to Edmond S. Battle 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1272) to codify the shipping and navigation laws 
of the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 1273) providing that appointments in the Library 
of Congress shall hereafter be made in accordance with civil- 
service regulations; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1274) granting an increase of pension to Martha J. 
Elnore (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 45) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting war; to the 
Commiitee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS TO CENSUS AND APPORTION MENT BILL 


Mr. HARRISON and Mr. HOWELL each submitted 
amendment intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to 
the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Mr. DILL submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 70), 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary : 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized and directed to (1) 
examine and report to the Senate the laws of the separate States on 
the subject of old-age pensions; (2) investigate and report to the Sen- 
ate the conditions of the aged who are dependent throughout the 
United States; and (3) report to the Senate as to the constitutionality 
of a Federal old age pension law and make recommendations as to 
whether such a system of pensions, if desirable, should be separate 
from or connected with the existing State systems and State systems 
that may be hereafter established, and make such other recommenda- 


tions on this subject to the Senate as the committee may deem proper | 


as to desirable or necessary legislation on this subject. For the pur- 
poses of this resolution the committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions and recesses of the Senate until 
the final report is submitted, to employ such clerical and other assist- 
ants, to require by subpeena or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony, and make such expenditures, 
as it deems advisable. Every person who, having been summoned as 
a witness by authority of said committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
willfully makes default or who, having appeared, refuses to answer any 
question pertinent to the investigation herein authorized shall be liable 
to the penalties provided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. The cost of stenographie services to report such hear- 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 100 words. The ex- 
penses of the committee or subcommittee, which shall not exceed 
$10,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman, 


ings 


OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. KING. I submit a resolution dealing with the reserve 
system, stock speculation, and so forth. I ask that the resolu- 
tion may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The resolution (S. Res. 71) was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, as follows: 


Resolved, That in order to provide for the most effective operation 
of the Federal reserve system, to inform the Senate of the facts in 
connection with the use of the reserve funds of banks, in carrying or 
trading in securities, contrary to existing law, and to furnish a basis 
for constructive legislation to remredy such defects in our banking sys- 
tem as may be found to exist, the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized 
and directed to make a full and complete investigation and to report 
thereon to the Senate as soon as practicable, with such recommendations 
for necessary legislation as it deems advisable: . 

1. What defects, if any, have been found to exist in the operation 
of the Federal reserve system, and what legislation is necessary to cor- 
rect such defects ; 

2. Whether the facilities of the Federal reserve banks have been 
utilized in loans for trading in and carrying securities ; 
Whether member banks have afforded unduly large accommodation 
to brokers; 
4. Whether the banking laws of the United States should be amended 
to restrict the use of general bank credits for speculative purposes 


RO 


or to Lmit the volume of loans made for the purpose of carrying on 
marginal transactions in stocks and other transactions of a speculative 
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character, either through the introduction of term settlements or Other. 
wise ; 

5. The classification of loans to brokers by members of the Federal 
reserve system and the purposes for which such loans are used par- 
ticularly in connection with new issues; 

6. The different types of trading on the stock exchanges and the scope 
of each as well as the extent of so-called “ short sales”’ and the relative 
degree of concentration in “ pool” stocks; 

7. The effect of the operations of the Federal reserve system in con- 
tributing to the high rate of interest on call money and to the drawing 
of money from rural districts to financial centers for speculative 
purposes ; 

8. The basis for the acceptance policies of the Federal reserve system 
and the extent to which mergers are taking place between member 
banks in the Federal reserye system; 

9. Whether or not chain banking and branch banking are being de- 
veloped and the effect and qualities of these types of banking; 

10. The extent to which investment or security trusts are being 
formed by or in connection with member banks of the Federal reserve 
system, and the extent, character, and effect of their operations; 

11. The extent of the loans to such trusts by the member banks and 
the loans made by them at call and otherwise, the dividends paid by 
such trusts, and the effect of such trusts upon fluctuations in the market 
value of stocks ; 

12. Whether or not the usury laws are evaded by such investment or 
security trusts; 

13. Whether the member banks of the Federal reserve system should 
be prohibited from forming or being concerned with investment or 
security trusts ; 

14. The extent of the power of Congress to regulate the business of 
stockholders and others engaged in issuing, negotiating, or trading in 
securities ; 

15. Whether the effect of the direct discounting of member bank 
notes by reserve banks had proven harmful; 

16. Whether the so-called “war amendments ” 
serve act have not outlived their object; 

17. The number of bank failures within the period of 10 years prior 
to the passage of this resolution and the causes of such failures; 

18. Whether the national banking laws should be amended so as to 
prevent Federal charters being granted to associations having less than 
$100,000 capital ; 

19. Whether the merger or consolidation of large financial institutions 
is beneficial or whether such mergers or consolidations should be 
restricted ; 

20. The extent of the powers of Congress to legislate with respect to 
mergers and consolidations of financial institutions brought gbout under 
State law with which the members of the Federal reserve system are not 
concerned ; 

21. And whether there is any evidence of concerted action on the 
part of member banks of the Federal reserve system to discriminate 
between competing business concerns in the extension of credits and 
the making of loans. 

For the purpose of this resolution the committee or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof is authorized to hold hearings; to sit and act 
at such times and places during the sessions and recesses of the Seventy- 
first and succeeding Congresses until the final report is submitted; to 
employ such clerical and other assistants; to require by subpeena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents; to administer such oaths; and to take 
such testimony and make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be in 
excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman, 


to the Federal re 


INQUIRY RELATIVE TO CORPORATE COMBINATIONS 


Mr. WALSH of Montana submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 72), which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce: 

Whereas in January, 1926, Mr. A. F. Myers, special assistant to the 
Attorney General, stated to the House Committee on Appropriations: 
“ Notwithstanding all the years of legislation on the trust problem and 
all the years of endeavor in enforcing antitrust laws, I think it 
must be recognized that we are just on the threshold of the trust 
problem. You can not pick up a paper without reading of some merger 
in business; and, as you know, unless it appear that the merger would 
result in restraint of trade within the decisions in the Steel case, or 
unless it is brought about by stock acquisition which results in elimi- 
nation of competition between two companies within the meaning of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act, there is not now apy legislation covering 
the situation. Congress did legislate on the subject of mergers in sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act when it provided that no corporation engaged 
in commerce should acquire all or any part of the capital of another 
corporation where the purpose or effect might be to eliminate competi- 
tion. But we find in practically all these recorded instances at the 
present day that the companies buy not the stock of each other but the 
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physical assets, and that, of course, takes the transaction out of section | of the Interior insists upon a stubborn policy of inefficiency, a 


7 of the Clayton Act”; and 

Whereas the precedent of the decision in the Steel Corporation case 
seems to be misconstrued in view of the more recent decision in the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad case, in which a much smaller control of the 
industry affected was held to be in violation of the antitrust laws; and 

Whereas the intention of Congress in passing the antitrust laws was 
to prohibit all combinations of competitors that would substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly and increase of prices, 
whether by the acquisition of shares of stock or of plants or other 
assets; and 

Whereas the profits from the issue of so-called watered stock by such 
monopolistic corporations is alleged to be one of the chief motives for 
their formation and an inducement to the charging of excessive prices 
for the commodities sold by them; and 

Whereas it has been alleged that such combinations are in violation 
of the antitrust laws: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is directed to make an 
inquiry into all industrial and commercial combinations having out- 
standing securities in excess of $20,000,000 effected during the last four 
years and to report to the Senate as follows: 

(1) A description of the form and extent of each of such combi- 
nations. 

(2) With respect to each of the combinations so described, (a) 
whether the effect or tendency of the combination has been substan- 
tially to lessen competition or to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce in any section or community; (b) whether, and to what ex- 
tent the effect of such combination has been to stabilize production 
and employment, as shown by (1) the proportion and growth of the 
production and sales of the combination in comparison with those of 
its competitors; (2) the prices and margins of profit on commodities 
sold; (3) the rates of profit on capital employed in the business; (4) 
the issue of securities in amounts in excess of the fair value of the 
property or earning power represented thereby, and the facts regarding 
the disposition of the same; (5) the total production in the Nation, 
and relative number of persons fully employed. 

(3) What new form of Federal action whether legislative or ad- 


ministrative is recommended as most effective to regulate and control 
such corporate combinations, including legislation to prevent the issue 
of securities which are not justified by the fair value of the property 
or earning power of the issuing corporation, or respecting which ade- 
quate disclosure is not made regarding such value or earning power, 
to prevent speculative banking control, and to prevent excessive profits. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—WILLIAM H. BRANE 
On motion of Mr. DENEEN, it was 


Ordered, That the papers filed with the bill (S. 1325) granting an 
increase of pension to William H. Brane, Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 


SANATORIUM FOR TUBERCULAR INDIAN CHILDREN 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I am in receipt of some 
26 telegrams from prominent citizens of the western portion 
of South Dakota, newspaper publishers, heads of civic organi- 
zations, commercial organizations, labor organizations, social 
welfare organizations, and religious organizations, protesting 
against the policy of the Department of the Interior in refer- 
ence to using old school buildings for the purpose of establish- 
ing a sanitarium for tubercular Indian children. The condi- 
tions that apply to South Dakota apply to many of the States 
which have Indian populations, There are some 600 or 700 
Indian children in South Dakota afflicted with tubercular 
trouble, and the department proposes to take old buildings 
located at Rapid City, S. Dak., and convert them into a tubercu- 
lar sanatorium. As a matter of fact, in these modern times 
even a layman knows that a tubercular institution should be 
built and modernly equipped, particularly with reference to 
sunshine and fresh air. Within a few miles of Rapid City, 
where this Indian school is located, there is in the mountains 
an ideal location for the establishment of a tubercular institu- 
tion for children, and yet the Department of the Interior insists 
that this tubercular institution shall be established in that 
city of 8,000 population, thus subjecting other children of the 
white population to this contagious disease. 

The Indian Department, of course, takes the stand that Con- 
gress will not appropriate the money for the purpose of properly 
taking care of the tubercular Indian children. A bill was intro- 
duced here for the purpose of establishing a separate institution; 
it went to the Committee on Indian Affairs, but the Indian 
Bureau sent in an adverse report upon that bill, notwithstanding 
the fact that the chairman of the Appropriations Committee and 
two or three other members of that committee were favorable 
to the project. These good people in South Dakota, as well as 
people in other States, can not comprehend why the Department 








policy that is not conducive to the best interests of the health 
of the tubercular Indian children. Why the department persists 
in that policy is more than we can understand. 
Mr. President, I ask at this point that the names of the 
senders of these telegrams may be inserted in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


The following is a list of names of private and influential individuals, 
officers of religious organizations, civil organizations, commercial organi- 
zations, publishers of newspapers, labor organizations, commercial clubs, 
fraternal organizations, social welfare organizations who have protested 
this day by telegram against the inauguration of a policy of converting 
Indian school buildings located at Rapid City, S. Dak., into a tubercular 
sanatorium for Indian children on the grounds that it is not a humane 
policy and because of the fact that the Indian school is now located 
within the city limits of Rapid City, S. Dak., containing a population of 
approximately 8,000 people: 

L, D. Edgerton, president Spearfish Chamber of Commerce, Spearfish, 
S. Dak.; F. 8S. Howe, mayor, Deadwood, 8S. Dak.; J. A. Stanley, editor 
of Lead Call, Lead, S. Dak.; Floyd W. Brown, Lead, S. Dak.; Chambers 
Kellar, Lead, S. Dak.; H. T. Cheney, secretary Belle Fourche Commercial 
Club, Belle Fourche, S. Dak.; J. S. Smith, editor of Belle Fourche Bee, 
Belle Fourche, 8. Dak.; Laura M. McCain, president Delphian Society, 
Rapid City, 8. Dak.; Clara Nehrenberg, oracle, Royal Neighbors of 
America, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Mrs. J. K. Lesperance, secretary Wood- 
man Circle, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Mrs. Viola Swander, president 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Mrs. J. L. 
Robbins, president Current Events Club, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Mrs. Vera 
Hood, president Young Women’s Christian Association, Rapid City, 
S. Dak.; Mrs. Edith Melaven, worthy matron Eastern Star, Rapid City, 
S. Dak.; Mrs. Minnie L. Grimes, president American Legion Auxiliary, 
Rapid City, S. Dak.; Helen Ferguson, chapeaux of 8 and 40, Rapid 
City, S. Dak.; Monica McKnickle, president the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Mrs. Samuel Crabb, president 
Fortnightly Club, Rapid City, 8. Dak.; Mrs. George Williams, president 
Summer Civics Club, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Mrs. Stanley Core, president 
Milwaukee Railway Women’s Club, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Mrs. B. L. 
Mathews, president Chicago & Northwestern Women’s Club, Rapid City, 
S. Dak.; Linnie E. Bender, secretary Modern Brotherhood of America, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., Bessie Willcox, noble grand United Rebecca Lodge, 
Rapid City, 8S. Dak.; Dr, Agnes Cowles, grand regent Catholic Daughters 
of America, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Miss Della Haft, president American 
Association of University Women, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Charles A. 
Nystrom, commander United Spanish War Veterans, Rapid City, S. Dak. 


NATIONAL ORIGINS-——REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION OF THE 
ALLIED PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp the fifth annual report of the committee on immigra- 
tion of the Allied Patriotic Societies (Inc.), of New York City, 
which contains an article on the subject of national origins 
which I am very anxious to have printed in the Recoxp, as that 
question may be before Congress at any time. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Firth ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION OF THE 
ALLIED PATRIOTIC SocIeETIES (INc.)* 


In writing its annual reports on immigration this committee has 
sought in general to put before the representatives of the Allied Patriotic 
Societies : 

First. The 
(Inc.). 

Second. A summary of recent information as to immigration in the 
United States based largely on Government statistics for the previous 
fiscal year. 

Third. A brief survey of legislation in the last preceding term of 
Congress, giving grounds for legislation which we favor. 

Proceeding with our report under these three heads, we set forth 
immediately below the resolutions representing our present platform on 
immigration legislation, approved by unanimous vote by our board of 
directors at its meeting on March 28, 1929, and by our regular monthly 
conference of the societies, held on April 3, 1929, at the Army and Navy 
Club, New York City: 

“ Resolved, That we recommend : 

“(1) Retention of the immigration act of 1924, including the funda- 
mental national-origins provision for apportioning the immigration ac- 
cording to the present composition of the American people, both native 
and foreign born. 

““(2) Extension of quota restrictions to Mexico, the West Indies, and 
countries of Central and South America without invalidating the pro- 

1No report was issued in 1928. The present report covers the period 
July 1, 1927—May 15, 1929. 
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vision of the present law excluding as permanent immigrants persons 
not eligible to United States citizenship. 

“(3) The enactment of a law requiring the registration of all aliens 
in the United States. 

(4) Adequate appropriations by Congress for the maintenance and 
extension of the border patrol and for the deportation of all deportable 
aliens as well as the strengthening of the law as to the deportation of 
criminal and defective aliens. 

“(5) The repeal or strict amendment of the Vincent-Copeland bill, 
passed at the last session as Public Law No. 962, granting certificates 
of entry to aliens who have unlawfully entered the country and enabling 
such aliens to become citizens. 

“(6) Making the act of 1924 applicable to inhabitants of the Philip- 
pine Islands not eligible to United States citizenship, as proposed in a 
bill introduced by Congressman ALBERT JOHNSON at the second session 
of the Seventieth Congress.” 


IMMIGRATION STATISTICS, 1927—1929 

During the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1928, the total number of 
“ immigrant aliens,” as defined by the law, admitted to the United States 
was 400,999. Of these, 153,231 were quota immigrants, 94,502 were 
returning immigrants, and 123,362 were natives of nonquota countries. 
Of this latter class, natives of nonquota countries, no less than 59,149 
had been permanent residents of Mexico. 


Summary from reports of Commissioner General 
(See Table 47 (1928) and Table 43 (1927)) 









Number admitted 


Year end- | Year end- 
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30, 1928 30, 1927 





Grand total, all aliens admitted 


500, 631 





Total nonimmigrant aliens admitted (temporary visitors 
for pleasure or business, foreign delegations, persons in 



































Us SU inca: patience nua es eeel 99, 632 95, 704 
Total number all immigrants admitted. 400, 999 442, 297 
ORNs CED Io ccctncndtunedieneneationsiennneed 153, 231 158, 070 
Totel nenquate WRMRINTORNS.|....... oo ccccccncccaccesscencecece 247, 768 284, 227 

Wives of United States citizens___ 13, 625 10, 084 
Children of United States citizens. 12, 075 8, 421 
Husbands of United States citizens DE. Binciradiininaen 
Resident aliens of United States returning from a visit 
abroad 94, 502 95, 910 
Natives of nonquota countries._.......-. 23, 362 158, 657 
All other nonquota immigrants......... 4, 143 11, 155 
Immigrant aliens admitted from Mexico_.... 59, 149 78, 948 
Immigrant aliens admitted from Canada 56, 236 71, 279 
I certcverttnnsenictaneennneninnaa eae 11, 625 11, 662 


It should be observed that in the tables from which the above figures 
were taken the Commissioner General gives the total number of immi- 
grant aliens admitted as 307,255 for the year ending June 30, 1928, and 
335,175 for the year ending June 30, 1927, but these figures, as appears 
from the tables themselves, do not include aliens who have previously 
been in the United States but have returned from a temporary visit 
abroad, and who, under the terms of the act of 1924, are classified as 
immigrants and should be included, therefore, in the total number of 
“immigrants ” as defined by the act. 

As appears above, the total number of immigrants within the meaning 
of the act for the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, was 400,999 
and for the previous year 442,227. 

The total emigration for the last fiscal year, not including aliens 
leaving the United States on temporary visits abroad, is shown by the 
Commissioner General’s report to have been 77,457, as compared with 
73.366 for the previous year. Subtracting these figures from the total 
“immigration” as defined by the act, it will be noted that during the 
last fiscal year the excess of immigration over emigration was 323,542, 
while in the previous year it was 368,861. 


=t, 





IMMIGRATION DURING FIRST SIX MONTHS OF FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1929 

The official statistics for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
will not be available until August next, but the following items taken 
from an official bulletin of the Department of Labor issued in January, 
1929, as to immigration during the six months ending December 31, 
1928, will be of interest: 

July—December, 1928 

Im 





I ants (not including returning immigrants) -~---------~_ 164, 665 
Nonimmigrants (including returning immigrants) ..--...-. ~~ 193, 376 





The figure in the first column shows that if the present rate of immi- 
gration is maintained during the last six months of the year ending 
June 30, 1929, the new and permanent immigration for the year will be 
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329,330, or an increase of 22,075 over the corresponding figure for the 
preceding fiscal year. 

During the same six months the two countries sending the greatest 
number of immigrants to the United States were Mexico, 25,020, and 
Germany, 21,758. 
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During the above six months the deportations totaled 5,651, or about 
the same rate as during the previous year. 


ILLEGAL ENTRIES 


The above statistics as to immigration relate only to the number of 
immigrants legally admitted to the United States and take no account 
of the very large number of illegal entries across our borders or at our 
seaports. As to the annual total of this illegal immigration, there 
are no correct statistics, and there is wide divergence of opinion 
even in official circles. The Secretary of Labor at one time stated 
that the illegal entries might amount to 1,000 a day, or 365,000 per 
annum. We believe that this is too bigh an estimate for the present 
time, the border patrol having made considerable progress in check- 
ing the flood of “ bootleg” immigrants over the Canadian and Mexican 
borders. 

The exhaustive independent survey made by the New York Evening 
Post and appearing in a series of daily articles for the week beginning 
February 14, 1929, estimates the total annual illegal immigration at 
200,000. We believe that this estimate is conservative. 

NEED FOR A LAW REGISTERING ALL ALIENS 
(See No. 3 of resolutions) 


The Allied Patriotic Societies (Inc.), in common with a large num- 
ber of other organizations deeply interested in the proper restriction 
of immigration, have long felt that what is needed more than anything 
else to check the great evil of illegal immigration, which is apt to be 
decidedly inferior and less desirable than the selected legal immigra- 
tions, is, registration of all aliens in the United States. It is true 
that under a recent regulation of the Department of Labor immigrants 
now entering legally get identification cards certifying their legal 
entry, but this gives no information as to the vast number, estimated 
by the Commissioner General between 1,500,000 and 3,000,000, who have 
entered illegally since the enactment of the first quota law. In our 
opinion, it is nothing less than pusillanimous on the part of so great 
a country as the United States to fail to make a check up of foreigners 
who are in the country legally or illegally. 

Once the would-be alien gate crasher knows that his presence will be 
inevitably discovered after he has broken into the United States—by 
the simple process of an efficient system of registration—he will think 
twice before jumping the border. Already, illegal entrance is made a 
misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment not exceeding one year and 
a fine of $1,000. If this act were supplemented by an act requiring the 
registration of all aliens, the great evil of wholesale illegal immigration 
could be reduced to negligible proportions. So long as bootleg immi- 
grants can lose themselves in our vast population of over 115,000,000, 
the task of finding them is well-nigh hopeless and the temptation to 
illegal entry correspondingly great. The most enlightened countries 
of western Europe, with much smaller territory and much smaller pop- 
ulation than our own, have for many years registered all aliens and 
have vigorously enforced such law. With us the need is far greater— 
why does Congress hesitate? The answer is nowhere to be found except 
in political considerations, namely, fear of the opposition of racial 
groups seeking to protect and conceal their illegally entered brethren. 
A Congressman from New York City had the audacity to say at a public 
meeting not very long ago that a man who was smart enough to get 
through the immigration barriers erected by Uncle Sam, was the kind 
of man that we should be glad to have as a fellow citizen. From this 
opinion we respectfully dissent. 

SURVEY OF IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION DURING BOTH SESSIONS 
SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 

(a) The admission of relatives: 

The only immigration law of any importance enacted at the first and 
long session of the Seventieth Congress was the Jenkins Act, which be- 
came law on May 29, 1928. ‘This act, it is believed, will satisfactorily 
dispose of the long pending issue as to what was to be done to facilitate 
the entry of the near relatives of aliens, who, since the enactment of 
the first quota law, had entered the United States without bringing 
their families with them. For years that portion of the press which is 
published in cities containing a large foreign and immigrant population 
resounded with the claim that the United States had cruelly separated 
these immigrant families by the enactment of the quota laws and de- 
manded instant relief from the alleged injustice on the part of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The fact, of course, is that the immigrants themselves had taken 
the risk of separation, knowing that with the reduced admissions their 
families might not be able to follow them for a considerable time. 
According to estimates of the Department of State, the first Copeland- 
Wadsworth bill would have admitted, outside of the quotas, some 
270,000 of these relatives, However, this bill, even in the somewhat 
modified form in which it was later presented, was defeated in two 
sessions of Congress. Scores of other bills along the same lines were 
introduced in both sessions of the Seventieth Congress, and last year a 
bill introduced by Mr. McGregor, of New York, proposed to turn over 
one-half of all the quotas for two years, i. e., to set aside for two 
years 164,000 places for relatives of aliens previously admitted. Hear- 
ings were had on this bill, which was strongly pushed by racial and re- 
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ligious organizations sympathetic with various groups among the for- 
cign born. The bill, however, was rejected by the House Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, one principal reason being that it 
was found that all but a very small portion of the near relatives of 
aliens admitted to the United States prior to 1924 (the last quota law) 
had already been able to gain admission either under the quotas or 
under the quota exemptions granted to wives and children of United 
States citizens. The figures for the last fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, show that for that year alone 25,000 alien wives and children 
of United States citizens were admitted. The McGregor bill would 
have changed the entire character of our immigration, since it pooled 
all the national quotas together for the admission of relatives from 
all countries, thus making possible and probable a preponderance of the 
racial strains from southern and eastern Europe, which constituted 
80 per cent of the “newer” immigration of the two decades before 
the war. The House committee, after careful consideration of the 
various measures proposed for facilitating the reunion of families, 
tabled the McGregor bill and passed the Jenkins Act, whereby 50 
per cent of all quotas were set aside for preferential gntry of wives 
and children of aliens heretofore lawfully admitted. A report, dated 
December 24, 1928, was printed for the use of the House Committee 
on Immigration, showing the working of the Jenkins Act from June 
to October, 1928. In general, this report showed that 8,119 wives and 
children of aliens had in four months gained admittance under the 
preferences above referred to and that only in three or four countries 
did the unsatisfied demand for these preferences exceed 1,000. Even 
as to these countries, the indications are that the remaining near 
relatives still desiring to come will be taken care of within a short 
time in one of three ways: 

First. Under the continuing Jenkins Act preferences. 

Second. Under the remainder of the regular quotas. 

Third, Under the quota exemptions for wives and children of United 
States citizens. 

It should be noted that all immigrants who drrived before 1924, when 
the present law went into effect, have now had time to become natural- 
ized. <A large part of these have done so, and their wives and children 
are admissible outside the quotas, The problem of separated families, 
so far as near relatives is concerned, is practically solved. It is not 
likely that Congress will allow itself to be swayed by the sentimental 
appeal still being made by racial organizations for the wholesale admis- 
sion outside the quotas of all kinds of relatives of aliens now here, 
which would utterly break down our present system of numerically re- 
stricted immigration. There is ample ground for the belief that 
real motive behind the propaganda referred to is not inspired so much 
by the love of humanity as by the desire to increase the total immigra- 
tion of a given race. 

(b) Proposed restriction on Mexican immigration (resolution No. 2) : 

During the first session of the Seventieth Congress prolonged hearings 
were held by the House commitiee on quota restriction of immigration 
from Mexico and other countries of North and South America, There 
was active opposition to such legislation on the part of interested 
groups, such as owners of mines, railroads, sugar-beet and fruit farms, 
and land-development syndicates. These all desired the privilege of 
bringing in unlimited quantities of Mexicans, whose labor is undoubtedly 
cheaper than can be had on the American scale. Much evidence was 
introduced to show that American labor was being driven out by this 
Mexican labor in a great number of employments. Restrictive legisla- 
tion was strongly favored by witnesses representing organizations and 
groups which look at the problem from the point of view of the general 
public rather than from that of special interest. It was shown that 
immigration from Mexico, which has enormously increased since the 
first quota law was enacted, has produced a new race problem of serious 
dimensions, particularly in the States of California and Texas. It was 
also shown that the Mexican colonies, which had rapidly grown up in 
all the large centers of population in that part of the country, imposed 
serious burdens upon these communities on account of the large number 
of Mexicans whom it was necessary to put into the hospitals, alms- 
houses, and jails. It was also shown that the Mexican immigration is 
introducing a new school problem and that it brings with it the danger 
of disease and epidemic owing to the insanitary habits of this class of 
immigration. 

Another reason for restricting the Mexican immigration, which weighs 
heavily with native-born whites in the States along the southwestern 
border who are operating their farms and ranches independently and 
without any great amount of capital, is that they are injured by hav- 
ing to compete with the cheap Mexican labor employed by the large 
landowners, which tends to cause overproduction and a fall in the 
prices which they, the independent farmers, get for their crops. While 
the House hearings resulted in no definite action, the testimony there 
given has laid the foundation for bringing the Mexican immigration 
under quota restriction. A bill by Senator Harris to that effect was 
reported favorably at the recent short session, but it got no further in 
either House. 

By far the greater part of the Mexican immigrants are persons who 
are not whites but people of Indian or mixed race. These are not 
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eligible to citizenship, and therefore not legally admissible under the 
terms of the statute. It is recognized that there are difficulties here 
in determining as to Mexicans which are and which are not properly 
classified as belonging to the white race, but it is submitted that this 
does not constitute a valid excuse for not making a bona fide attempt 
to enforce the law on the part of the officials of the Departments of 
State and Labor who are charged with this duty. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that no such attempt has been made up to the 
present time. We also submit that if small quotas are put upon 


Mexico and other countries of North and South America, from which 
the immigration is largely not of the white race, the enforcement of 
the eligibility to citizenship clause would be greatly facilitated. 


THE SHORT SESSION 


of the Seventieth Congress, which adjourned 
March 4, 1929, although it resulted in little actual legislation on im- 
migration, was not without its importance in the history of the strug- 
gle to solidify our present national policy of restricting immigration 
within proper bounds and on scientific principles. The only bills of 
any importance affecting immigration which became law were the 
Blease bill and the Vincent-Copeland bill. The former made it a 
felony for an alien once arrested and deported to return to the United 
States and made certain of.the more flagrant forms of original illegal 
entry misdemeanors. This law is a distinct advance in the cause of 
real restriction. It is a remarkable thing that until it was passed 
there was no penalty for illegal entry other than deportation, which, 
as a practical matter, has thus far proved a wholly inadequate remedy, 
carried out in only a small fraction of the cases where it is theoreti- 
cally available (see Resolution No. 4). 

The only other bill seriously affecting immigration which was passed 
at the recent session was that officially referred to as the Vincent- 
Copeland bill, H. R. 349. This bill revoked a fundamental provision 
of our naturalization law which has always made legal entry a condi- 
tion of naturalization. It permitted aliens entering the country ille- 
gally prior to 1921 to obtain certificates of entry permitting them to 
become naturalized. The only conditions imposed were that the time 
for deportation had elapsed and that the alien had to make a “ satis- 
factory showing” as to the date of his illegal entry and that he had 
been of “good moral character” since such entry. This bill was 
jammed through the House without a record vote near the close of the 
session and became law. No public hearings were granted on the bill 
in either House, and it may be regarded as a step backward, both 
in regard to our immigration and naturalization laws. There was an 
active propaganda behind it, steered largely by an organization known 
as “The Foreign Language Information Service,” in New York City, 
which claimed that it lobbied effectively for the bill in Washington. 
This organization tried very hard to make 1924 the date prior to 
which an illegally entered alien could get fixed up, so as not only to 
become a legal resident but a voter. The date set by the Senate bill 
was 1924 as opposed to 1921, the date set in the House bill. Largely 
due to the insistence on the earlier date by Congressman ALBERT JOHN- 
SON, one of the House members of the conference committee, the 1921 
date was finally decided on. This greatly reduced the number of 
illegally entered aliens who could take advantage of the act. If the 
later date, 1924, had been taken, a conservative estimate, supported by 
official Government reports, would be something like 400,000. There 
is little reliable data on which to base an estimate of the number of 
aliens now in the country who had illegally entered prior to the earlier 
date, 1921, the year in which the first numerical restrictions were im- 
posed. Prior to the first quota law of 1921 the illegal entrants con- 
sisted principally of persons who knew they could not get in legally 
on account of one or more of the personal disqualifications contained 
in the act of 1917 and previous laws. There was, however, a com- 
paratively small class of aliens who had entered legally over the Cana- 
dian border without, however, their entries being recorded by our 
immigration officials. This was, of course, no fault of these aliens 
but of our own officials. This fact was the original pretext for the 
bill which eventually crystallized into the Vincent-Copeland bill, i. e., 
that immigrants who had entered legally, but who through no fault of 
their own could obtain no evidence of their legal entry, were entitled 
to obtain certificates of legal entry. 

If the recent legislation referred to had been confined to this class of 
innocent aliens there would have been no objection to it, or even if the 
relief granted had been confined to aliens whose entry was technically 
illegal through no willful act of their own. But the Jaw as actually 
passed makes no such discrimination and legalizes entries which were 
willful violations of our laws. In other words, it went much too far 
and constitutes a serious menace to the integrity of our future elec- 
torate. Your committee believes that the Vincent-Copeland Act should 
either be repealed or should be strictly amended so as not to apply to 
entries which were willfully unlawful (see Resolution No. 5 above). If 
the act is allowed to stand unamended it will not only work serious 
injury, but will constitute a very dangerous precedent and the forces 
which are behind it will constantly agitate to have the date line moved 
down to 1924 or later. 


The second session 
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Your committee’s reasons for recommendation No. 6, above, are the 
following: 

The act of 1924 was so worded as to be entirely inapplicable to Inhab- 
itants of the regions which were merely possessions of the United States, 
like the Philippine Islands, without being Territories or otherwise a 
part of the United States. The Philippine Islands come within this cat- 
egory and, therefore, it is held by the immigration authorities that the 
restrictions of the law do not apply to Philippine immigration. The law 
should be, therefore, amended so as to apply to Philippine immigrants 
not eligible to United States citizenship. Such immigration has been 
coming in recently in increasing numbers to the Pacific Coast States, and 
unless promptly checked will create a serious problem similar to that 
formerly created by the Chinese and Japanese immigration. 

During recent years there is no part of the immigration act which has 
caused more trouble to the Department of Labor and the Department of 
State than the clause admitting as nonimmigrants persons who come as 
temporary visitors for business or pleasure. Admissions under this head 
would have been greatly increased during the present year if q decision 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals had not been reversed by 
the Supreme Court in the ease of Mary Cook and Antonio Danelon v. 
Arthur J. Karnuth, United States Director of Ummigration, et al. The 
lower court found that Mary Cook was a British subject born in Scot- 
land and resident in Canada since May, 1924, while Antonio Danelon was 
a native of Italy and claimed to be a naturalized citizen of Canada. 
Both sought admission as nonimmigrants. The lower court held first 
that although these aliens entered the United States daily to labor for 
hire, they should be classified as “ visitors for business” within the 
meaning of section No. 3 (2) of the act, and held further that any other 
conclusion would lead to a violation of a provision of the Jay treaty 
of 1794 between Great Britain and the United States. 

The Supreme Court held that the treaty so far as it could affect the 
case before it had been abrogated by the War of 1812, and further 
held that an alien entering in order to obtain employment in the United 
States was not a “visitor for business” and could, therefore, only 
enter under the provisions of the law affecting permanent immigrants. 
This decision of the Supreme Court is of enormous importance as 
nullifying a construction which would have largely impaired the effec- 
tiveness of the immigration act of 1924. If the court had held that 
naturalized Canadians could enter the United States freely by reason 
of the Jay treaty, a way would have again been opened for the huge 
backdoor immigration from Europe which found its way into the United 
States through Canada until the act of 1924 restricted nonquota im- 
migration from Canada to native-born Canadians, 


THE STRUGGLE OVER THE NATIONAL-ORIGINS PROVISION 


During both sessions 
tional-origins provision 
without any final decision. During the short session, although the 
House, on the last day of the session, voted to postpone again the 
putting into effect of the national-origins clause, the Senate refused 
to take similar action, so that the law remained intact when Congress 
adjourned. Since that time President Hoover, who had gone on record 
in his acceptance speech as opposed to the national-origins provision, 
asked the opinion of the Attorney General, Mr. Mitchell, whether the 
terms of the act of 1924 made it mandatory upon him to proclaim the 
national-origins quotas as determined in the final report of the three 
Secretaries, dated February 26, 1929. The Attorney General held that 
the law was mandatory and the President shortly afterwards, on 
March 22, 1929, proclaimed the national-origins quotas, as found, to go 
into effect on July 1, 1929, under the terms of the act as amended. 

It will be remembered that in January, 1927, when the three Secre- 
taries made their preliminary report in regard to the national-origins 
quotas, two contradictory letters were signed by them bearing the 
game date, one following the other after an interval of several days. 
In the first letter the three Secretaries, charged with the duty undet 
the law of determining the national-origins quotas, while stating that 
some difficulty had been encountered as to a part of the work, never- 
theless stated in effect that their task had been substantially accom- 
plished. The second letter, however, stated that the three Secretaries 
did not regard the data on which the findings were made as sufficiently 
reliable and questioned the value of the formula laid down by Congress 
apportioning the immigration according to national origins. Not 


of the last Congress the struggle over the na- 
of the immigration act of 1924 was continued 


for 
long after this President Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, in an 
interview given out to a newspaper, spoke of this second letter as “ my 
letter.’ About a year and a half later, in his speech accepting the 
Kepullican nomination for President, he repeated his opposition to the 
national-origins clause. In the meantime, the Quota Board, in response 
to a resolution in the Senate in January, 1928, published its second 
report on the national-origing quotas, dated February 25, 1928, by 
which a reduction of 7,143 was made in the British quota, the quota of 
the Irish Free State was increased by 3,365, and the quota of Germany 
increased by 420. The reasons for these changes were given in the 
report of the special departmental committee accompanying the report 
of the Secretaries. In their own report the three Secretaries, including 
Mr. Hoover, did not repeat their criticism of the year before, but 
stated that they refrained from expressing “an opinion on the merits 
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or demerits of this system of arriving at the quotas” and stated that 
they were “simply transmitting the calculations made by the depart- 
mental committee in accordance with the act.” Subsequently, both 
Houses of Congress, by joint resolution, again postponed the effective 
date of the national-origins clause one year, namely, to July 1, 1929. 
In the final report of February 26, 1929, already referred to, only 
very slight changes were made by the experts in the national-origins 
quotas, and at the hearings of the Senate committee shortly afterwards 
Doctor Hill, Assistant Director of the Census and chairman of the 
subcommittee, which did the actual work of computing the quotas, stated 
that no further time was needed for this purpose. The three Secre- 
tarics making this last report were Secretary Frank B. Kellogg, of the 
Department of State, Secretary James J, Davis of the Department of 
Labor, and Secretary William F. Whiting, of the Department of Com- 
merce, the latter having taken the place of Mr. Hoover, who had pre- 
viously resigned as Secretary of Commerce, It may be worth while 
to note the following language of the report: 

“We, in the discharge of the duty laid upon us by the statute, 
have made the*determination provided in subdivision Te of section 11 
of the act, and jointly submit herewith the quotas of each nationality 
determined as provided in subdivision (b) of the act.” 

It is significant that this language clearly states that the three Sec- 
retaries had been able to discharge the duty imposed upon them by the 
statute in compliance with the terms thereof and contained no repetition 
of the position taken by Mr. Hoover in 1927 that the data on which 
the report was based had been found to be insufficient. This final 
action of the official quota board clearly amounts to an admission by 
them that the task imposed upon them by Congress was not impossible 
of accomplishment, but, on the contrary, that such task had been 
actually accomplished—that is to say, they had been able to find the 
national origins of the American people with such approximate accuracy 
as required by the law. It is perfectly clear from the terms of the act 
of 1924 that Congress did not contemplate absolute accuracy in the 
computation of either the 1890 temporary quotas or the permanent 
national-origins quotas, All that they desired was a reasonable approxi- 
mation, knowing that absolute accuracy was unobtainable in either case, 
With regard to the national-origins quotas the statute reads: “ National 
origin shall be ascertained by determining as nearly as may be * * ® 
the number of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920 whose 
origin by birth or ancegjry is attributable to such geographical area.” 
With regard to the 1890 quotas the language of the statute shows 
even more clearly that only approximate accuracy was expected, 
This appears from the use of the word “estimate,” in section 12, 
(c) (1). The statute here provides that as to all countries which came 
into being or whose boundaries were changed subsequently to 1890, 
“such officials shall jointly estimate the number of individuals resident 
in continental United States in 1890 who were born within the areca 
included in such new countries or self-governing dominions or in such 
territory so transferred or surrendered.” It may be noted here that 
these new or changed countries (resulting from the World War) comprise 
over one-half of all quota countries, 

It may be true that if the experts charged with making the computa- 
tion on either basis found that the statistical data on which to make 
the computation was so deficient that they could not even reach an 
approximately correct result, there would be good reason for abandoning 
the whole law, but the various reports of the Secretaries and of the 
subcommittee of experts, together with the testimony and explanations 
thereof given at three separate sets of hearings before the Immigration 
Committees of the House and Senate, abundantly show that this was 
not the fact, and that the experts are confident that they have been 
able to get approximately accurate results. Particularly important in 
this connection is the testimony of Dr. Joseph A, Hill, chairman of 
the departmental committee of experts, which did the actual work of 
computing both the 1890 and the national-origins quotas. Doctor Hill 
has been for many years assistant to the Director of the Census, and 
his reputation as a statistician is concededly very high. In January, 
1927, Doctor Hill testified before the House Committee on Immigration 
and before the Senate Committee on Immigration on March 15, 1928, 
and in February, 1929. A careful reading of his testimony on these 
three occasions will show that he believes that the task with which the 
conunittee was charged has been successfully accomplished, and that 
the national-origins figures arrived at in the final report after three 
years of careful investigation are approximately correct and were 
arrived at in full compliance with the intent and meaning of the act 
of 1924. In view of the oft-repeated misrepresentation that the official 
experts who did the work of computing the national-origins quotas have 
themselves pleaded that they could not, from the data available, arrive 
at even reasonably accurate results, it may be worth while to refer to 
some of the most important parts of Doctor Hill’s testimony, since it 
was he personally who guided the work of the experts and to a large 
extent assumed responsibility therefor. In his testimony before the 
House committee in January, 1927, Doctor Hill explained the statistical 
methods employed in making the national-origins computations, He 
stated that the results obtained were approximately though not mathe- 
matically accurate (hearings, p. 17), and pointed out that the margin 
of possible error was greatly reduced by the smallness of the quotas 
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(totaling 150,000) as compared to the population base (89,506,558), 
“So that an error of 600 would make a difference of only one immi- 
grant * * ®* and that an error of 60,000 would mean 100 immi- 
grants,” 

In his testimony the Senate committee on March 15, 1928, 
Doctor Hill testified in regard to the second report made by his com- 
mittee (see Doc. 65, 1st sess., 70th Cong.) revising the figures given 
in the preliminary report dated December 16, 1926. He testified that 
the only material changes in the figures were changes that had been 
largely anticipated when the first report was made, at which time there 
had been no opportunity to make a certain revision known to be called 
for in part of the work and which had since been accomplished satis- 
factorily with the aid of outside experts whose 
closely with those of the committee. But 
testimony as to the relative fairness of the national-origins basis as 
compared with the 1890 basis as a formula for apportioning our im- 
migration, Doctor Hill: “I will say, however, that no proposition has 
been brought to my attention that seems to me fairer than this one of 
national origin. There seems, indeed, to me to be a rather marked ab- 
sence of alternative proposals, except the 1890 basis; that is about the 
only allernative I have had brought to my attention as against the 
national-origin plan.” Senator Rep: “ Does the distribution of quotas 
based on the 1890 census reflect with any accuracy the proportion of 
nitionalities that now exisis in the United States?” Doctor Hill: 
“ No, indeed; it does not.” Senator Reep: “It gives the German quota, 
for example, 51,000 out of a total of 164,000." Doctor Hill: “ Yes.” 
Senator Rerep: “Is the German element in the American population 51 
to 164?” Doctor Hill: “No, sir; it is mot.” We also quote verbatim 
another important passage of Doctor Lill’s testimony given at the same 
hearing on March 15, 1928, showing that, as anticipated by the statute 


before 


conclusions 
even more important is his 


agreed 


itself, the computations of the 1890 quotas were far from mathematically | 
the question be raised of the element of | 
uncertainty due to changes in political boundaries in Europe, it is true, | 
is it not, that that element of uncertainty pertains as much to the 1890 | 
Sena- | 


accurate—Senator Resp: “ If 


basis as to the national origins?” Doctor Hill: “ Quite true.” 
tor Rexep: “ There is a necessary factor of guesswork?” Doctor Hill: 
“Or of estimate; yes,” Senator Reep: 
portion of German immigration, let us say, came from German Poland?” 
Doctor Hill: “ Yes; I think there is perhaps a somewhat erroneous im- 
pression about that. Most people, I believe, have the idea that the 
1890 basis rests upon exact figures, but that is rather far from being the 
ease, because the 1890 census does not show how many people there 


were in the United States in 1890 who were born in that portion of 


Europe which is now Czechoslovakia. That had to be estimated, It 
does not show how many people there were in the United States in 1890 
who were born in that portion of Europe which is now Yugoslavia; that 
had to be estimated. It does not show how many people there were 
from that portion of Europe which constitutes the present Germany or 
the present France or the present Irish Free State; all through that 
had to be estimated. 

“The law contemplates that. 


territory shall be estimated. So there is a pretty large element of esti- 
mate in the 1890 basis.””’ Senator Reep: “ Of course, that is true of all 
the new countries created by the war; for example, Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Finland.” Senator Willis: “That is practically a 
matter of guesswork.’ Doctor Hill: “We worked it out as carefully as 
we could.” - 

Doctor Hill was again called to testify during the last session of the 
Seventieth Congress at the bearings before the Senate Committee on 
Immigration which resulted in a 7 to 4 vote against the Nye resolution 


which proposed further postponement of the effective date of the na- | 


tional-origins provision. 


When asked whether further time would be of value to him in perfect- | 


ing the compilations thus far made, Doctor Hill testified: “If another 
year was put on it I do not quite know what we would do about 
it. * * * TI suppose some historical 
be very slight.” He further testified that the first postponement had 
way of studying and checking our figures; yes.” 

As to the relative degree of accuracy which could be obtained in com- 


puting the quotas on the two different bases, he said: “I think it de- | 


pends a good deal on what countries we have in mind. As to those 
countries whose boundaries have been materially changed by the war, 
I Lelieve that the national-origins system is probably more accurate 
than the 1890 basis, * * * but as applied to those countries not 
affected by the war, I should say that the national origins would not 
be more accurate.” It appears from other testimony that more than 
60 per cent of the quotas belong to countries whose boundaries were 
changed by the war. (See testimony of Samuel W. Boggs, represent- 
ing the State Department on the cepartmental committee, Senate hear- 
ings on 8. J. Res. 192, February 4, 1929, at p. 22. 


This testimony of Doctor Hill, corroborated by that of Mr. Boggs, is 


uncontradicted by any of his colleagues on the committee of experts | 


who have computed the national-origins quotas ; in fact, it is not contra- 
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| in 1920 derived from all the quota countries. 
It provides that where there have been | 
transfers of territory, the number of people born in that transferred | 





| 5.80 per cent of the total quota immigration. 
researches might be made | 
which might result in some slight changes, but I believe they would | 
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dicted by any evidence worthy of the name. It is clear from this testi- 
mony that so far as concerns accuracy in making the computations 
called for by the national-origins basis and the 1890 basis there is little 
to choose between the two formulas. In either case the figures arrived 
at may be regarded as sufficiently approximate for all practical pur- 
poses, which was all that Congress expected. As to the formulas 
themselves, however, from their very nature one works out results that 
are fair to every element in our population and the other works out 
results which are grossly discriminatory. No matter what the degree 
of accuracy may be with which the 1890 basis may be worked out, and 
assuming that it could be applied with 100 per cent accuracy (which 


| does not happen to be the case), quotas based on 2 per cent of each 
| group of foreign born here in 1890 necessarily give the lion’s share of 


the immigration to those racial groups whose foreign-born representa- 
tives were here in the largest numbers in that particular year and dis- 
criminate against those racial elements in our own population, however 
large, which are constituted principally of native-born Americans. Table 


A, annexed to the final report of the experts determining the national- 
| origins quotas (S. Doc. No. 259, 70th Cong.), makes clear the discrimi- 


nations inherent in the 1890 formula. This table shows our aggregate 


| population derived from all the quota countries as 89,506,558 and shows 


the contributions which the various countries have respectively made to 
this population. We take off the following figures as to the more im- 
portant countries. We have set opposite these figures the quotas—first, 
the national-origins quotas and then the 1899 quotas for the same 
countries. 


National- 
origins 
quotas 


cal 
1, 304 


2, 874 


American 
population 
as of 1920 


1890 
quotas 


Derived from— 
Austria 
selgium ios 
Czechoslovakia- -.- 
France... 


843, 051 
778, 328 
1, 715, 128 
1, 841, 689 3, 086 | 
15, 488, 615 25, 957 
39, 216, 333 65, 721 
10, 653, 334 17, 853 
3, 462, 271 5, 802 
1, 881, 359 3, 153 
1, 418, 592 . 377 | 
3, 892, 796 5 | 
1, 660. 954 
1, 977, 234 
1, 018, 706 


89, 506, 558 


Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway... 

Poland ions aaa eadaaaaed 
Russia, European and Asiatic 
Sweden 

Switzerland 


Total from all quota countries 153, 685 | 


It will be noted that in this table each national-origins quota is the 
same percentage of 150,000 as the contribution to our population by 
the particular country in the left-hand column is of the aforesaid total 
of 89,506,558, representing the aggregate population in the United States 
On the other hand, 
the 1890 quotas in the extreme right-hand column bear no relation to 
the figures in the extreme left-hand column but represent (only ap- 
proximately, as already shown) 2 per cent of the foreign born in the 
United States in 1890 from these countries, respectively. The table 
then shows that, assuming there is nothing to choose in the accuracy 
of the computations between the two formulas, while the national- 


| origins quotas constitute an absolute replica in our immigration of the 
| various elements in our population, the 1890 quotas represent discrimi- 


nations running over 100 per cent in favor of certain countries and 
nearly 100 per cent aginst other countries. Thus, on the 1890 basis, 
the German element in our population, which is shown in the table 
as 15,488,615, or about 17 per cent of the total of 89,506,558, gets 
just 31 per cent of the total 1890 quotas, or a discrimination of nearly 
100 per cent. Sweden, again, which has contributed 1,977,234 to our 
population, or 2.2 per cent, gets on the 1890 basis a quota of 9,561, or 
The Irish Free State, 
which has contributed 10,653,334, or about 11.90 per cent of 89,506,558, 
gets on the 1890 basis 17.34 per cent of the total quota immigration. 


| On the other hand, the Netherlands, which has contributed 1,881,359 
been of value and that the second postponement was of value “in the | 


to our population, or about 2 per cent of the 89,506,558, gets on the 
1890 basis only about 1 per cent of the total immigration. Again, the 
part of our population whose national origin was in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland is found to be approximately 39,216,333, or 


| about 44 per cent of 89,506,558, is given on the 1890 basis only 21.26 


per cent of the total quota immigration. (A complete list of national- 
origins quotas for all countries, including those baving a minimum 
arbitrary quota of 100, is to be found in the final report of the quota 


board, dated February 26, 1929, S. Doe. No. 259, 70th Cong., 2d sess. In 


view of another misleading idea circulated by the opponents of the 
national-origins provision, that this system greatly increases the immi- 
gration from southern and eastern Eurepe, it is well to note the follow- 
ing facts: The truth is that the total increase for all countries of 
southern and eastern Europe, excluding Austria, which racially belongs 
to northwestern Europe, under the national-origins quotas as compared 
with the 1890 quotas, aggregates only 3,461. The increases are, io 
most cases, very small, the largest being that of Italy, 1,957. Other 
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increases are those of Hungary, 396; Czechoslovakia, 199; Russia, 536; 
Greece, 207; Yugoslavia, 174; Portugal, 63; and Poland, 542. These 
increases are so small as to be practically negligible and can hardly be 
taken seriously as an argument against the national-origins system of 
apportionment. On the contrary, the fact that they cure minor dis- 
criminations against all these small countries present in the 1890 
quotas is a strong argument in their favor. The alleged disadvantage 
can only be based on the bald argument that all races of northern 
Europe are superior to those of southern Europe. The latter claim {fs 
not inherent in the national-origins basis, which gives an absolutely 
square deal to each European country according to its contribution. It 
is the very obvious fairness of the national-origins formula which ap- 
pealed to the Senate leaders in 1924 and largely influenced them in 
selecting it as a permanent basis of apportionment. It was realized 
at that time that the 1890 foreign-born basis was much more open to 
attack as discriminatory, not only against the oldest American stock 
but a 

came principally after the year 1890. Although the latter discrimina- 
tions did not have a very substantial effect on the quotas, yet they 
constitute a logical ground for attack on the law. Congress very natu- 
rally decided to adopt a basis which was not open to such attack and, 
therefore, more likely to prove permanent. Another fact which must 
not be lost sight of in comparing the merits of the rival systems of 
apportionment from the restrictionist’s point of view is that the total 
annual quota immigration under the national-origins system is 10,953 
less than on the 1890 basis, or the difference between 164,667 (1890 
basis) and 153,714 (national-origins basis).) 

These discriminations can not be lightly ignored. While the national- 
origins figures make only minor adjustments in the great majority of the 
quota countries, they make changes with respect to the quotas of Great 
Britain, Germany, and the Irish Free State which are very material and 
very necessary. As pointed out in our statement before the Senate 
committee on February 13, 1929, it is to the basic stock of English and 
Scotch descent, which constituted 90 per cent of our population up to 
the time of the Revolution and later, that we owe our political institu- 
tions, our language, our law, and all the corner stones of our American 
civilization. Through wave after wave of immigration from other races 
the basic racial element has been greatly diluted and is in danger of 
being submerged. Unless further dilution through immigration (such as 
produced by the 1890 immigration apportionment) is prevented, our 
American institutions and civilization are themselves in danger. That 


danger is avoided by the national-origins clause, which removes the 


discrimination against the basic stock and preserves our racial status 
quo, while at the same time it cures minor discriminations as between 
smaller elements in our population. In a word, it provides a formula 
which is fair to all and preserves the blood of America in its present 
proportions. Congress would be assuming a very serious responsibility 
in removing this equitable and wise provision of the law, not only be- 
cause it would mean the substitution of a discriminatory method but 
because it would invite further undermining of the basic structure of 
the law. 

With regard to the present status of the political struggle over the 
national-origins clause, there is ample evidence to show that the opposi- 
tion to the clause is practically confined to two sources—first, those 
forces which are opposed to all restriction of immigration and welcome 
any breach in the present immigration wall which will make easier the 
eventual demolition of the whole wall; second, the more extreme element 
among the racial groups which seek to preserve the unfair advantages 
given in the 1890 quotas to their respective countries of origin. Con- 
gress by enacting the national-origins clause to take the place of these 
1890 quotas clearly showed that these advantages were not intended to 
be permanent. This fact is studiously ignored in the propaganda of 
such organizations as the Steuben Society, which makes it appear that 
Germany would be deprived by the national-origins quotas of something 
to which she is entitled to by right, the truth being, however, that she 
is merely deprived of something to which she is not entitled. 

While most of the opposition to the national-origins apportionment 
comes from hyphenated groups belonging to one or the other of the 
classes mentioned, the forces lined up in defense of the law include the 
great bulk of native-born Americans and practically all the great patri- 
otic orders and organizations in the United States. Among these organ- 
izations some of the most prominent and also the most active at the 
present time in the struggle to maintain the law, are the American 
Legion, the Sons of the American Revolution, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Daughters of America, the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics, and the Immigration Restriction League. 
National organizations which are on record in one way or another in 
favor of the national-origins clause now number over 70. Added to 
these are a large number of patriotic organizations and sgocicties in 
various parts of the country whose activities are confined to a given 
city or State. ; 

To sum up the situation, it would seem that the struggle over the 
national-origins clause represents a struggle between American forces 
wholeheartedly in favor of restriction of immigration, on the one hand, 
und forces who do not take an altogether American point of view, but 
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are seeking to get the largest possible immigration from their respective 
countries of origin. The outcome of this political battle will be of great 
significance as showing whether the Congress of the United States is, 
on the question of immigration restriction, subject to hyphenated 
influences or to influences which are purely American. 
Respectfully submitted. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, 
ALLIED PaTRIoTIc Societies (INC.). 
HucH WHITE ADAMS. 
Henry PRATT FAIRCHILD, 
BELL GURNED, 
Harry H, LAvuGHUn. 
ALEXANDER L. WARD. 
Dwicut BRAMAN, Ee-Oficio. 
Francis H. KinNicutTr, Chairman, 


“THE CLOSING DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY ” 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Fresident, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp an article by YW. BE. Lawrence, of Tampa, Fia., 
which is entitled “The Cl ing Door of Opportunity.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

One hundred and fifty-three years ago the fathers of this country 
declared it to be a truth self-evident that all men are born free and 
equal and endowed with the inalienable right to liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. During all the years that have passed we have been 
repeatedly assured of the keeping of our country’s faith with these 
fundamentals. In spite of ali this and in apparent fulfillment of the 
guaranties of the Constitution our liberties have been slipping away, 
Step by step the forces of greed and avarice have sapped at the founda- 
tions of freedom, until it seems that the time has arrived when the last 
rampart must be evacuated and the standard of free men relinquished 
for the banner of slavery, especially in the opportunities offered to the 
rising generation to establish themselves in business. Time was when 
every boy could aspire to some successful line of endeavor, wholly de- 
pendent upon his own ability. Your boy could enter the hardware trade 
and expect to some day own a store of his own. My boy could become a 
groceryman and hope to become a leading grocer. And another boy 
might be the owner of a good drug store, shoe store, dry goods or cloth- 
ing store. Every line was open to the boys and even the girls, and the 
professions were beckoning to the student. Some boys expected to be 
bankers, some brokers, and some traveling salesmen. What show has a 
boy to-day in most any line? 

The great combinations of retail distribution, commonly called the 
“chain stores,” have throttled his future and blighted his hopes. The 
most he can expect is a manager’s job, restricted by the iron rules 
which prevent his owning his own home or even an automobile. 

He can not compete with the chains in any line. The money of the 
community is soaked up as with a sponge every day and shipped away 
to some far-off city. The banks see it passing but can not use it, 
Ten stores fail in business to make room for one chain store. Ten store- 
rooms stand vacant, not even paying taxes, in order that one chain 
store may operate in its own structure. Wholesalers, jobbers, manu- 
facturers, and brokers stand trembling on the brink of ruin and fear- 
fully scurry together for mutual assistance, hoping thus to weather the 
storm. Manufacturers made to stand and deliver, tremblingly hand over 
their last penny of profit in the form of discounts and subsidies in 
an effort to keep their products available to the buying public, Na- 
tional advertisers growingly depict their wares in magazine and news- 
paper and spend untold millions only to find themselves at last up 
against the stone wall of chain-store imitations; their retail outlets 
starved out and gone, and their only hope left to the tender mercy of 
the chains. Boards of trade, chambers of commerce, commercial clubs, 
unsupported by the vanishing American business man, surfeit and wither 
and die. 

Every avenue is invaded, every opportunity gobbled up. Ambition, 
once the backbone of the great middle class, the ladder up which the: 
American boy climbed, leading even to the Presidency. Ambition, the 
hand that held the torch that led the way over the rocks of the path- 
way of life; up to the summit of achievement. Ambition flickers and 
fades and dies slowly out. The fires of the home smolder dimly away. 
The hopes of a boy or girl for a family find poor lodgment in withered 
hearts. Why raise children to be serfs? Down, down, beaten down. 
Thwarted, halted, stifled, strangled. Suffocated in the struggle; the 
pride of America; the support of the colleges and universities; the 
heart and mind timber of the Republic; the great middle class caught 
between the grinding cogs of the chain-store juggernaut. What will the 
end be? Only defeat and despair. And tears and agony and oblitera- 
tion for the middle class. Only that and nothing more. What will 
remain? What can remain? Princes and paupers. Millionaires and 
machinery. 

“Th fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
W. B. LAWRENCE, 
817 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla. 
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“THE POISON IN DEMOCRACY ’”—ADDRESS BY SENATOR GOFF 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, a most interesting, timely, and 
informative address was delivered at the State convention of 
the National League of District Postmasters at Elkins, W. Va., 
on Wednesday, May 22, by the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr] on the subject of “ The Poison in Democracy.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the address, which I send to the 
desk, may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Senator Gorr spoke as follows: 

We are living in the greatest days the modern world has seen. The war 
brougtt many changes, and in every phase of life we are meeting new 
problems, not separate and detached conditions but aspects of funda- 
menta] changes that have brought us where we find ourselves to-day. 
Old forms of government that have existed for 1,500 years have tumbled 
down before our eyes. New communities are being born; people who 
can not remember the time when they were not held in bondage are 
standing erect and making ready to take their place in the family of 
free nations. On the other hand, loud and angry voices, querulous, con- 
tentious, and peevish declaimers are heard on every hand, urging the 
overthrow of society and the destruction of this marvelous civilization 
which it has taken 3,000 years to build. 

Men do not spin government out of their philosophical reflections or 
their idle fancies. The ideals of civilization have been built up slowly 
and carefully. 
ure and rule. They are the slow, deliberative work of the ages. 
Constitution is an evolution, a growth of expanding thought throughout 
the ages. 

The corner stone of American life is liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
These essentials are proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence and 
defined in the Constitution of the United States. This is not a Govern- 
ment of absolute powers. It is a Government of clearly defined and 
specially designated powers, and the Constitution embodies and reflects 
those fundamental principles. The Constitution is not a static instru- 
ment, but an ever-changing document, sensitive from generation to 
generation to the needs of the most progressive people in fhe world. 
In its essential principles are to be found the social, the moral, the 
political, and the religious philosophy of the age. 

In framing the Constitution the fathers were solicitous to make an 
end of autocracy in every form, and they meant the autocracy of the 
mob no less than that of the crown. They proceeded upon the theory 
that there should be no arbitrary power in any sovereign, single or 
collective, abstract or concrete, and they proclaimed in permanent form 
that there are certain rights and liberties which should never be sub- 
ject to encroachment or abridgment by a minority, or even by a majority 
of the people. And why did they do this? Because they established 
the Democracy of America with a thousand years of Anglo Saxon 
liberty and law behind it. 


RIGHTS VERSUS DUTIES 


The world to-day is afflicted with impoverishment, unrest, and misin- 
formation, a poisoning of the public mind against the very safeguards 


of free institutions. The issue is moral, not political. Mere profes- 
sions of loyalty without acts of devoted patriotism will not do. We 
must perform to the fullest measure. There must be respect for law. 
Without it life, liberty, and property are insecure. Without it civiliza- 
tion falls back to the chaos and brutality of primitive times. The man 
who works with head and hands owes an obligation. The man with. 
capital owes an even greater obligation. Every person is a national 
servant; otherwise he has no rights and is entitled to no consideration 
under our form of government. 

The basis of American life, American civilization, and American 
progress ig the civil liberty of the individual. We have offered the 
individual an opportunity to make the most of himself, to seek his for- 
tune as he will, to enjoy the fruits of his honest toil, and to hold 
whatever social, commercial, or professional position his personality 
and his education fit him to command. Under such a system of gov- 
ernment, we have not solved all the problems of mankind and we 
have not been able to make everyone prosperous and happy. But we 
have made wonderful strides toward these ends, and in so doing we 
have incurred the admiration and the envy of a watchful and jealous 
world, 

LIBERTY VERSUS LICENSE 

But liberty is too often confused with license, and I am not an 
alarmist when I say to you in all solemnity that America is threatened 
by and frequently suffers from the poison of socialism. Shall the 
American Republic stand or fall? Shall it remain a Republic or shall 
it follow the radicalism of self-seekers and irresponsibles and go to 
pieces in the maelstrom of socialism? This is a question that must 
be met, and the sooner we meet it and grapple with it, the better for 
all concerned. 

There is no more appropriate time or place to discuss this question 
than before an assemblage of successful American officials and trustees, 
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Human institutions are not put together by mere meas- | 
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and sober, thrifty American business and working men. There can not 
be two more opposite groups than these and those who follow the red 
flag. You believe in creating wealth and distributing it to the laborer, 
the farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, and to every class of 
men who toil and strive to better their condition, and at the same 
time better the community in which they live. 

They believe that wealth is robbery and that it should be taken away 
from those who have it and given to those who have it not. They are 
not willing to give anything in return, and, if necessary to bring this 
condition about, proclaim the Government should be overthrown, and, 
if the law undertakes to interfere, that those administering it should 
be done away with by the bomb or by, other means equally frightful. 
How relevant is the conclusion of a great political thinker: 

“When a nation becomes envious of its great and industrious men, 
and begins to deal spitefully with its successful and decent families, 
then social decay is at work.” 

FUNCTION OF STATE 

We have among us many who believe that the State should assume 
to itself additional functions and enter more intimately into our private 
affairs. We are told that the inequalities we have noted are the result 
of too much freedom, and that the disparity between individuals is so 
marked that the organized power of the State must regulate our 
daily lives. 

It is proper to inquire, “ What is the function of the State?” The 
State is society organized with reference to jural relations and for the 
purpose of performing certain public duties. The State should do that 
which a man ouglit not to do; it should do that which a man will not 
do; and it should do that which a man can not do for himself. It is 
well, therefore, to remember that the State does not exist merely as an 
insurance company to protect your property and mine. This Govern- 
ment exists not merely to maintain order, but also to develop in all 
the people a spirit of national self-reliance directed to the attainment 
of the noblest aims, without which no republic can progress and endure. 
And if some of those who seek an asylum in our land do not cease their 
insidious, destructive activities—if they refuse to be transformed into 
loyal, law-abiding Americans, self-conscious and self-respecting citizens— 
if they persist in becoming parasitic gargoyles, then they must be sent 
back to the terrorism, the servitude, and the ruin from which they 
came, if need be, by the shipload. 

Lessons of the recent past teach, if they convey any message, that 
the worker, if left to himself, is not discontented; that labor does not 
desire to crush capitalism, but, rather, to effect always a fair and sensi- 
ble compromise and coordination. It is the self-seeking politician, 
suffering with the incurable disease of demagogy, and more often ini- 
tially the professional agitator, each a malignant pest, who prompts 
and stirs up strikes and purposely destroys the freedom of the worker 
and makes their union a part of his personal political machine. Para- 
doxically these political paranoiacs seek to exploit their egotism and 
exalt their egoism at the cost of destroying industry and even threaten- 
ing the right of the people to live. Lenin and Trotsky destroyed a 
civilization, and history will indelibly record that they were powerless 
to reconstruct it. The State should never permit the tyrannical creed 
that what is good for the crowd is best for the individual. Oppression 
is no less hateful in the hands of the people than in the hands of the 
despot, and democracy will avail little if in the end it rescues us from 
the absolutism of the king only to hand us over to the absolutism of 
the mob. 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

Democracy is no miracle worker, but it does declare and guarantee 
this—this and nothing more: That men of unequal ability shall be equal 
in their right to develop their potentialities. Every avenue must be 
open and every opportunity free. To deny this is to take the first long 
step back to autocracy and feudalism. To deny this is to approve a 
combination of the mediocre and the inferior, to the end that character, 
ability, and morality may be punished and restrained. The instances 
in this country where the poor and the lowly rise to eminence and 
fame are not accidents. They are the best proof possible of equality 
among men jn the only sense in which equality is possible, equality of 
opportunity. We want to make the world a better place in which to 
live. Weare anxious to improve the morals, conserve the health, and 
advance the welfare of every man, woman, and child with whom we 
come in contact and whose lives touch ours. We are anxious to decrease 
the hours and the severity of labor and to increase the rewards of those 
who do the intellectual as well as the manual work of the world. 

In the words of a remarkable philosopher : 

“We are forced to become unselfish by the inexorable logic of fate. 
Expediency presses upon us and crushes us into faith and virtue. You 
feel that you are in contact with the gigantic heart of humanity.” 

And then he adds: 

“Most men, aside from the lazy, the weak, the criminal, the defective, 
and the tainted, hate the communism of Marx and Lenin. They yearn 
for something that has the mark of personal ownership—something 
won by struggle—something to cherish and defend, to use and enjoy. 
Mankind wants a home and all that clusters around it. This sentiment 
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constitutes the poetry of life, and it dwells in humble surroundings as 
in places of wealth and culture.” 


COMMUNISTS 


But the socialists deny this. They assert that the entire human 
race should be made to use its powers, its capacity, and its gain for the 
benefit of the community. The socialists divide men into permanent 
classes and then proclaim that there shall be a class war between these 
classes until labor conquers those who employ and drives them from 
any place or position in the community. This doctrine of the class 
struggle is the savage creed of Karl Marx, and was shared by the 
Russian, Michael Bakunin, whose consuming passion was atheism and 
hate. In one of his addresses Bakunin said: 

“Let your own happiness be your own law. Tear out of your heart 
the belief in the existence of God. Until this is done you will never 
know what freedom is. You must accustom yourself to destroy every- 
thing, the so-called good with the bad. For if an atom of the old 
world remains, the new one will never be created. Take heed that no 
ark be allowed to rescue any atom of this old world which we conse- 
crate to destruction.” 

This political philosophy excludes all moral, religious, and unselfish 
considerations and makes man no more than a prowling beast, seeking 
prey wherever he can lay his hands. These political heroes say that 
our Constitution has outlived its usefulness and that it is not fitted 
for a mighty and populous empire, Are not the principles of free gov- 
ernment the same? It is impossible to estimate the capacity for evil 
of those who destroy the ideals of the Nation and seek to weaken the 
forces that unite the human and the divine. The rights of the many 
certainly do not differ from the rights of the few. These radicals 
confuse their own impatience with the idea of true progress. They 
object to the Constitution because it interferes with the immediate 
attainment of their own selfish ends. They have fallen into the error 
of assuming that whatever they desire must be right. And yet, curi- 
ously enough, it is part of their propaganda to appeal to the very 
constitutional privileges which they are determined to destroy. One 
of these radicals, in a letter addressed to an associate advising him how 
to act, said: 

“ We want to look like patriots in everything we do. We want to get 
a good lot of flags, talk a great deal about the Constitution and what 
our forefathers wanted to make of this country, and to show that we 
are the folks that really stand for the spirit of our institutions.” 


FREE SPEECH 


It is their purpose, moreover, to make it appear that all legislation 
passed for the purpose of protecting the institutions of this country is 
in violation of the constitutional guaranties of the freedom of speech 


and of the press. We are, therefore, justified in examining for the 
moment what those guaranties really are, At the outset it should be 
understood that the Constitution of the United States does not in any 
way guarantee freedom of speech, press, or assemblage to the citizens 
of this country. The first amendment, in the words of Judge Story: 

“Imports no more than that every man shall have a right to speak, 
write, and print his opinions upon any subject whatsoever, without any 
prior restraint, so always that he does not injure any other person in 
his rights, person, property, or reputation, and so always that he does 
not, thereby, disturb the public peace or attempt to subvert the Gov- 
ernment.” 

It reads: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridge the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or of the rights of the people peacefully to 
assemble and petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

This only limits the power of the Federal Government. It does not 
abridge the powers of the different States to deal with those questions. 
The only constitutional guaranties which the citizens of this country 
possess with respect to freedom of speech and of the press must be 
sought in the State constitutions, The provisions of the New York 
State constitution may be taken as typical. In it we find: 

“Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his sentiments 
on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that right; and no 
law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of speech or of the 
press.” 

Obviously the framers of this instrument intended that this liberty 
should be guaranteed to the citizens of the State only, whereas the 
worst abusers of free speech are aliens, domesticated or imported, who 
never intend to be loyal citizens to this or any country, even as they 
never were loyal to their mother country, 

Further, while no law should be passed to prohibit any citizen from 
freely speaking, writing, or publishing his sentiments, the legislatures 
of our several States were left entirely free to determine what con- 
stituted an abuse of that freedom. Thus, while the citizen may not be 
prevented from expressing his opinions, he may be held responsible for 
the reasonable consequence of their utterance or publication. It follows, 
therefore, that if a majority or a minority of our citizens wish to advo- 
cate measures designed to undermine and destroy the fabric of our Gov- 
ernment, the representatives of the people may take all due and lawful 
measures to prevent the carrying out of such design by punishing the 
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abuse of the exercise of the constitutional rights of freedom of speech 
and of the press. 
REVOLUTION AT WORK 


We hear on every side that the war is over, but the revolution has 
just begun; that things are not right, and property -is not distributed 
according to the universal need. There is nothing basically new in these 
stock phrases. They are as old as history. As Gustav Le Bon observes, 
“Cain, in the Old Testament, had the mind of a Bolshevist.” Nations, 
like metals, shine only on the surface; the most civilized are as close to 
barbarism as the most polished steel is to rust. The war merely has- 
tened a racial impoverishment long at work. We are living in serious 
times, big with the destiny of the world! Autocracy having been over- 
thrown, anarchy has raised its head. We are confronted with the doc- 
trine of the divine right of the crowd. All of the exploded fallacies of 
government have returned to challenge democracy. The socialist and 
the anarchist have combined in a world-wide propaganda more insiduous 
and poisonous than we realize. It has for its object the subjugation of 
the entire world and the destruction of the ideals upon which free gov- 
ernment rests. 

Ignorance and indifference are the potential allies of those who seek 
to subvert our institutions from within and undermine the teachings of 
Christianity. This doctrine would destroy all that has been gained in 
the slow upward trend of justice among men, because civilization with 
religion and morality left out is not worth preserving. We need not 
be told that we live in strange times. A sickening, war-weary world 
sees with horror the eastern sky all lit with a sinister glare. We 
realize that red anarchy is already applying its torch over one-third of 
the world, and that this grim specter is steadily working its way west- 
ward, loudly boasting of the time when it will have the rest of the world 
under its control. 

The socialist would destroy everything that man has gained in his 
struggle toward God. Lothrop Stoddard hopefully says: 

“Strong, well-poised systems are not overthrown. Behind revolution 
there usually lies a formative period during which the forces of chaos 
gather, while the forces of order decline. Before the onslaught can 
have any chance of success, the social order must be undermined and 
morally discredited. This is accomplished primarily by destructive crit- 
icism, which inveighs against current defects in a bitter, carping, pessi- 
mistic spirit, and asserts that reform can come only through sweeping 
changes of a revolutionary character.” 


SOCIALISM AT WORK 


The Bolshevism of Russia is an object lesson in socialism reduced to 
practice. John Spargo, in his work on Bolshevism, says: “ Lenin and 
Trotsky are just as extreme as Marx.” And John Reid phrases it: 
“Bolshevism is socialism put into practice.’”- My definition is that 
“socialism is kaiserism standing on its head and trying to rule the 
world with its feet.” Bolshevism is not so much a political doctrine 
as it is a career of crime. It makes its specious appeal on behalf of the 
poor and arms them with fire and sword. Its red banner is the symbol 
of destruction, and it is the enemy of the human race, It derives its 
numerical strength from the criminal classes and the gangs that infest 
the underworld of every community and from the great mass of poten- 
tial criminals—the morons and the addicts—the discontented victims of 
those menacing iniquitiecs of which nature is so full and who are re- 
strained only by fear of the law. The Bolshevists are the hyenas that 
slink and snarl and grow] upon the heels of the dogs of war. 

If Bolshevism means anything, it means the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. It means that the industrial and the agricultural workers are 
to be vested with supreme control. It means that there shall be no 
courts of justice. It means the return of despotic institutions. It 
means that there shall be no government but the will of the few, no 
law but the resolutions of a brutal, rotten, venal committee. It means 
that autocracy,-irresponsible and absolute, shall control human affairs 
It means that you and I shall desert the weak and approve unbridled 
license for the strong. It means that the “children of the fathers” 
shall slay the very soul of democracy, while the fingers of organized 
greed, idleness, and lust are clutching at the throat of the Republic. It 
means that all those who own property—men, women, and children 
shall be classed as the bourgeoisie. And why should the bourgeoisie or 
middle class, so called, be indicted? And why have the autocrats— 
kings, kaisers, czars, socialists, and anarchists—always combined against 
them ? 

The answer is clear: This class is the sober, law-abiding, plain, every- 
day people who labor and save, with their feet planted solidly on the 
ground. They are the men who produced this Nation and who have 
made it great; and, what is better yet, they believe in the religion of 
the Bible and the morality of the Bible’s religion as the sole and only 
safeguard against the evils of civil and political despotism. Their 
Christian belief and their moral faith save them from morose pessimism 
and selfishness and criminal revolt against “ things as they are.” They 
are the men and the women who create and sustain civilization and 
who are capable of transmitting it to posterity. They are the class 
that has gained the control of production and industry, and from their 
frugality has come the surplus savings, the capital that employs labor, 
createy enterprise, and insures orderly conduct in the lives of mankind. 
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Yes; they are hated because they are charged with producing inequality. 
In one of his written addresses to the all-Russian Soviet Congress, 
Lenin said: 

“Flow can we secure a strict unity of will? 
of thousands to the will of one.” 

And in his now famous speech before the Third Soviet Congress at 
Moscow, Lenin, in a passionate outburst, exclaimed : 

“Among 100 so-called Bolshevists there is 1 real Bolshevik, with 3 
criminals and 60 fools.” 

Bolshevism abolishes the fundamental principles of liberty and civili- 
zation. Bertrand Russell, the English socialist, addressing himself to a 
rejection of its teachings, admits that at first he was strangely attracted 
to it and concludes that: 

“An economic system can not be considered apart from the popula- 
tion that is to carry it out, and that in view of the destructiveness, the 
devastation, and the impoverishment of the Great War, with the lower- 
ing of the levels of civilization and the increase of savagery and hatred, 
mankind will hesitate to incur a greater horror, even though it believes 
communism is to be desired.” 

He then concludes: 

“T am compelled to reject Bolshevism for two reasons: 


By subjecting the will 


First, because 


the price mankind must pay is too terrible, and, secondly, because even 
after paying the price I do not believe the result would be what the 
Its fundamental characteristic is the despotism of 
It is the dictatorship of the 


Bolshevists profess. 
a minority over the entire population, 
proletariat.” 

And he also adds: 

“ Power is sweet, and few men surrender it voluntarily.” It is or- 
ganized anarchy. The French Revolution was a mild and moderate 
exercise of authority when contrasted with what is going on to-day in 
Russia and the Orient. This insidious virus is working in the veins 
of many people, and I regret to say that some foolish people in America 
are resorting to catchwords and specious phrases in praise of Lenin 
and Trotsky and their cutthroat apostles as men of lofty ideals, striving 
for the regeneration of the earth. They exclaim that the world is to 
be made safe for democracy, but they purposely shut their eyes to the 
fact that if their preachment is to be practiced democracy would not 
be safe for the world. No country has been untainted by this poison 
and no nation is safe from its infection. 


I, W. W’ISM 


There are not wanting those who tell us that Bolshevism can make 
no headway in the United States. Yet the measures curled up in its 
propaganda are well calculated to gain an increasing number of ad- 
herents unless their real significance is fully understood. It is not 
proposed by socialists and communists to convert a majority of the 
people of this country to the principles of communism and by that 
majority cause a series of amendments to the Constitution of the States 
and Nation in order to establish the communist commonwealth. It 
is recognized by them that the large majority of Americans will not 
accept such a doctrine. It is, therefore, proposed so to organize a 
militant minority as to coerce or compel the majority to accept such a 
change. Ags an opening wedge for such an organization, a constant 
attempt is being made to change the form of American labor organiza- 
tions from trade-unions into industrial unions. The trade-union type 
of labor organization as developed in the United States consists of 
the organization of workers in each trade or calling into their own 
unions. In a given industry many trade-unions may be represented, 
each governed by its own committee and its own officers. Such a 
form of labor organization makes it extremely difficult to call a gen- 
eral strike in a given industry. Certain of the trades in each indus- 
try may be entirely satisfied with their wages, hours of work, and 
working conditions, and would not feel justified in striking at the 
request of another union. The communist and socialist propagandist 
attempts to convince the American workers that this form of labor 
combination pits one set of workers against another and adopts the 
appealing slogan that an injury to one worker should be considered 
an injury to all, and that the only effective way to forward the inter- 
ests of all the workers is to organize every man in a given industry in 
one labor organization so that the command over large masses of 
workmen may be concentrated and centered in a small and arbitrary 
committee. The object of this propaganda is to organize the essential 
industries of the Nation along these lines and to create a single inter- 
industrial union so that at the command of a single committee all the 
workers in essential industries will be compelled to lay down their 
tools, and thus by the coercive power of the general strike carried on 
by an organized minority compel the majority to submit to the dictates 
of that minority. 

This is not theoretical, for agitation of this kind is being daily car- 
ried on in all of our essential industries, and in some the process of 
reorganization along these lines has already been accomplished, It 
was early recognized that the concentration of control of capital and 
rule by monopolies was destructive of personal liberty. It must now 
be recognized that the centralized control of large masses of workers in 
essential industries will lay the foundation for despotism. Many of the 
conservative leaders of organized labor recognize this condition and are 
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doing their utmost to prevent its fulfillment. It is essential that 
employers and men of business shall also recognize this movement and 
employ their energies to prevent its progress if they hope to preserve 
the spirit of liberty which has formed the basis of American institu- 
tions. What shall it profit us to have the trade of the world if we 
lose our own country? A democracy can exist only where men and 
women have knowledge and intelligence and are willing to live honest, 
clean, and unselfish lives. They must recognize the moral law, the 
eternal law of God, as the supreme guide of human life. The man who 
comes without these things comes empty handed and is unfit to share in 
the rule of the people. 


TEACH AMERICAN IDEALS 


I hear it asserted that socialism is taught in the schools with a view 
to winning support and sympathy for the movement in educated circles, 
and that respect for our Government is being destroyed. Morris Hill- 
quit, one of the leaders of the party in the United States, in his book 
entitled “ Socialism Summed Up,” says: 

“The American schools and colleges, as well as the press and churches, 
are socialist sympathizers.” 

Any school, college, or university which allows a student to be 
trained without a deep and reverent gratitude for what America has 
done for him is an enemy of the Republic. Any graduate who goes out 
from any school, college, or university who is not inspired with a liv- 
ing, growing faith in America and her purpose is an ingrate and a 
disgrace to his birthright. I would no more graduate a student who did 
not have faith in our Government and in the hopes and the power of 
the people than I would graduate from a school of divinity a minister 
who had no faith in God. 

Socialist conventions in different States have demanded that the 
American Government recognize the Bolshevik Government of Russia. 
In Pennsylvania just a few years ago, the socialist convention cabled 
Lenin: “ Your achievement is our inspiration.” Yes; to Lenin, who 
boastingly said: 

“The power that crushed Germany [meaning socialism] is the 
power that in the end will crush England and the United States.” 

You will recall that shortly thereafter he explained his theory to a 
delegation of Spanish socialists thus: 

“We never speak of liberty. We practice it in the name of the 
minority, the dictatorship of the proletariat, because the peasant 
classes have not yet become proletarian and are not with us.” 

Not many years ago a socialist speaker declared in the 
Washington, at a meeting held in one of its largest theaters: 

“America sooner or later will accept the soviet government.” 

Those remarks were greeted with wild applause. The matter was the 
subject of denunciation in the United States Senate, and Senator Thomas 
of Colorado fearlessly said: ; 

“Unless the people of this country, the plain, law-abiding, middle- 
class people, realize, and realize soon, the fact that there is a conspiracy, 
usually secret but frequently open, working for the overthrow of the 
Government and to erect upon its ruins a so-called government of mur- 
derers, anarchists, thieves, and criminals, the avalanche may be upon 
us in the near future.” 

And Mr. Arthur Henderson, the leader of the British Labor Party, 
so recently said: 

“The workers must understand that the democracy of the whole 
world is at crossroads, and that one mistake in their choice may lead 
to anarchy, disorder, and chaos, with the establishment of militarisms 
in perpetuity. We must turn away from the road that leads to dis- 
order. We can not believe in the substitution of reason for violence 
in international affairs, and at the same time advocate revolution by 
violence, instead of by peaceful construction in our economic and social 
life.” 


city of 


PARTING OF THE WAYS 


The fact is we have come to the point where we must take an 
inventory of our strength as well as of our weakness. All men should 
stand up and be counted. Those who do not believe in the Constitu- 
tion of ‘the United States are against us. This Government should 
stop conciliating those who talk against it. If the majority of the 
people of this country are disloyal, now is the time to find it out. 
Everywhere there is a craze for innovation, hostility to anything which 
has the sanction of the past. In every country there is a revolt against 
the accepted principles of government, The danger was never greater, 
but the gravest danger is the profound ignorance and indifference of 
the average educated American in respect to America’s greatest con- 
tribution to the science of government. It is amazing how few of our 
very best men and women know either the history or the provisions 
of the Constitution. Some may know it in a perfunctory Way, but the 
larger majority are strangers to the profound political philosophy which 
brought it into being and the great basic principles of morality and 
religion which underlie it. 

The menace is great and the crisis is imminent. If our laws are 
inadequate, new laws must be made. Any man who owes a higher 
allegiance to any organization than he does to the Government of the 
United States should be sent to a Federal prison or deported to a 
country which gives him his peculiar liberty. We can not tolerate 
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people who seek to destroy this Nation, and we will not. Economically, 
socialism is hurtfully unsound; socially, it is willfully wrong; indus- 
trially, it is an impossibility. 

After all, the important question arises: Whither are we 
We see the tendency and admit the drift. 
are ready to fight and to die for our ideals. Yet in the mad rush 
to achieve .e have forgotten that faith in individual effort is the 
cornerstone of all we possess, and that recognition of and belief in the 
eternal principles of right and justice are responsible for all that we 
have achieved. We must confess our errors and take stock of our 
essentials, And if our loyal Americans are willing—and I know they 
are, honestly and without any mental reservations—to stand, shoulder 
to shoulder, in the defense of liberty, justice, and right, then this 
entire Nation will be brothers in peace, even as our patriotic sons 
were heroic comrades in war. 


bound? 
We have proved that we 


INDIVIDUAL MORALITY IMPERATIVE 


If we are to hold together as a people our patriotism must be more 
personal, more intimate, absolutely without selfishness, and our devo- 
tion more interested. In the present state of the public indifference 
one is moved to ask: Is nothing worth a struggle? Is there no princi- 
ple that should be maintained at any price? Is weakness a virtue and 
fortitude a vice? A weak, timid nation is insecure, within and without. 
A government which suggests to the world that it is feeble in resolu- 
tion, fat in purse, and flabby in soul will soon have the mob in its 
streets, because weakness always provokes trouble and invites danger. 
It is the coward who quits, the traitor who changes, and the fool who 
sneaks away. In the beginning of all morals, he who provided not for 
his own household was worse than an infidel. Is morality only for the 
individual, and does collective greatness absolve us from duty? Our 
forefathers never thought aleng such lines, They looked with a single 
eye to the straight and narrow path, and they faced issues squarely 
and told the truth always, whether it was pleasant or harsh. It was 
worth the price. A sympathy for socialism with its fireside criticism 
and its parlor Bolshevism is nothing but insidious anarchy, even if it be 
not open and avowed. It is an attack upon the vigor, the stamina, and 
the inherited resolution of the American people. It strikes at the duties 
of this generation as trustee for the next. In short, it is the prolific 
parent of perfidy and treason. 

ARE WE WORTHY? 

Again I ask: What does it all mean? What of you, what of me, 
what of us all? Will we measure up to the full stature of our respon- 
sibility? Can our country rely on us to do our full share of the task 
before us? Are we patriots to the core, or will our services be grudg- 
ingly and hesitatingly rendered? Are we truly free men, or have we a 
sneaking, skulking leaning toward that creed that despises the marriage 
vow, industrializes the virtue of women, and degrades the family life 
to the level of an African ape? Are we worthy of the land of the 
free, and are our homes truly the homes of the brave? These are the 
questions every one of us must answer, and by deeds, not promises 
and words, 

Democracy will never be safe anywhere so long as the principles of 
Marx, Lenin, and Trotsky are allowed to reign. The Bolshevists, the 
socialists, and the internationalists shut their eyes to the fact that 
these interrelated and correlated systems lead to force and the ultimate 
destruction of life, liverty, and happiness. The call of the hour is for 
a sane and an unselfish citizenship. The welfare of every individual 
depends upon the welfare of the community and the welfare of the 
community depends upon the welfare of the individual; and this is 
true because no one is or has any right to be exempt from the 
common lot. Our conscience teaches us that it is true, and our 
reason tells us that it is right, that if government is to come closer 
to men’s needs we must have better citizens and more unselfish states- 
men. We must have men who respect and appreciate the great problems 
of human life, because they have felt its pinch, experienced its trage- 
dies, and lived its joys. We need men who believe that they find their 
lives only by losing them in the service of others, not men who, under 
the thin veneer of statesmanship, with their ears to the ground and 
their hopes for themselves, traffic in our liberties and deprive us of our 
prosperity, but men whose conceptions of every public and private trust 
are righteously formed, boldly developed, and honestly administered, 
men whose lives appeal to our intellects, arouse our ideals, and touch 
the best in all of us. We need statesmen who will not disturb the public 
mind by teaching it to want, and who will not disappoint the age with 
the promise of things which it should not have, and which it can not 
obtain. We need plain, everyday men who will never pander te ignor- 
ance or seck applause by appeals to prejudice. And it is just in this 
connection that I would emphasize that the present awakening life of 
the world demands reality, not adornment; worth, not cleverness; char- 
acter, not momentary success. The tendency is invincible, inexorable. 
It is the purpose of the age, and it is bound to win in the end. The 
Nation needs men—men of character, purity, vigor, and judgment. It 
needs men to stand in the hard places and fight the hard battles. It 
needs men to answer its questions and solve its problems. In short, 
this Nation needs men who are not afraid of the demagogues and the 
unprincipled politicians, who, for selfish and sordid reasons, have made 
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the people believe that they are continually being cheated, deceived, and 
tricked, until confidence is destroyed and honor is always questioned, 
As Shaw Desmond puts it in his critical work, Labor—the Giant with 
Feet of Clay: 

“Let it never be forgotten that the only justification for any govern- 
ment is that it selects leaders superior in purpose and spirit to the 
rank and file of those who select them; and that if the electorate can 
not and will not choose the master minds, then democracy will be thrown 


upon the scrap heap of evolution as one more experiment which has been 
tried and failed.” 


WILL WE PAY THE PRICE? 


Some one has said: “ No just cause ever dies, and no evil cause ever 
lives in perpetuity.” The sepulcher of the centuries is filled with the 
bones of dead evils, slain by man in his climb toward God. You may 
build, build in your pride and power, as deep as the continent, build 
as high as the Himalayas, but if you build upon human wrong or 
human injustice, the hour will come when somewhere the heart throb 
of a woman or the pulse of a babe will beat down the edifice you rear, 
topple it in ruins about your nerveless, helpless feet, This is true, and 
we know it. 

This is the best Government the world has ever seen, for the obvious 
reason that it has worked out best in practice. Yes; for thousands of 
years the God of our fathers kept this country hid from kaisers, 
anarchists, kings, and czars and then, in His own good time, sent 
Columbus to find the way not for the craven or the coward but for those 
who loved liberty actively and positively, and who will always be ready 
to guard it and defend it, never forgetting that American liberty has 
secured a higher degree of happiness for a greater number of people for 
a longer period of time than any other scheme or device ever struck 
off by the brain or the purpose of man. I would leave with you such a 
conception of what America must be if this Government is to continue 
and realize the hopes of those who sacrificed their all for what we 
enjoy to-day. And this greatest republic of all history, this greatest 
hope of humanity, will know no disaster and its career will ever be 
onward and upward through the dawning of a more perfect day, if we— 
you and I and all who truly love America and have faith in America— 
will match our faith with sincere consecrated effort to realize American 
ideals. 


DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
desire to inquire of the Chair whether the 30-minute rule is in 
effect? If so, whether it is now being counted against the 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson]; and if so, whether I 
may offer him my 30 minutes or any part thereof which he 
may desire to use? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I intend to refer to that in a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will not count against 
the Senator from California the time consumed in the disposition 
of ordinary routine business. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing that 
the time which has been occupied in the usual morning business 
shall be counted against me on the amendment now pending. I 
am willing that that should be done, and it ought to be done, 
because from this time on it is my purpose to invoke the rule 
under the unanimous-consent agreement in reference to the 
debate upon the pending measure. 

It is most unfortunate, Mr. President, that a measure of such 
importance, a measure, indeed, which deals not alone with 
representation in the House of Representatives but with the 
election of the President of the United States, should have been 
submerged in the fashion that it has been submerged during the 
past week, and should have received from this body of the Con- 
gress so little consideration and so little attention. I am very 
glad that the leader upon the Republican side has made the 
stafement which he did this morning. I emphasize what he 
said. From this time on the bill now before the Senate under a 
unanimous-consent agreement as to debate shall be held before 
the Senate in sessions of at least lengthy duration, and until 
the bill shall have been voted up or voted down, I shall not 
consent from now on to the transaction of any other business 
than this particular bill and the amendments thereto. While 
nothing extraneous is pending before us and while no request is 
made for the transaction of other business I serve that notice 
now, so that I may act with utter and absolute impartiality 
from this moment forward in relation to anything concerning 
which action may be asked in behalf of any individual Senator 
or the Senate itself. So much for that, sir. 

This measure now marches against time. It is not a question 
of a recess of the Senate; it is a question of what may be done 
at the other end of the Capitol If the tariff bill shall be passed 
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by the House of Representatives next week and if thereafter 
the House of Representatives shall determine upon a recess 
of a duration of one sort or another, that very fact will render 
inoperative this measure and make it impossible of final ac- 
complishment. So it is not a question of whether we sit here to 
debate one thing or another or for any particular time; it is a 
question of whether or not this bill, if the Senate shall desire 
to pass it, may go to the House of Representatives in ample 
time for that body before it shall take a recess to act upon the 
measure. Time, therefore, is an important factor. 

Certain Senators have asked me to agree that the Senate 
shall adjourn over to-morrow. I should love to have that done, 
but by a chain of accidental circumstances this bill has been 
placed in my charge. It is not a pleasure for me to sit here 
the long hours we are required to sit with a measure of this 
sort while extraneous matters are discussed or even while the 
bill itself is under consideration, but I can not agree that we 
shall adjourn over to-morrow unless the like concession be ac- 
corded that we may fix an hour on Monday, at some time that 
may be determined, as the Senators who desire the recess until 
Monday may decide, when no longer shall there be debate upon 
the bill or the amendments, but we may vote upon both. My 
desire is only to get action; nothing else. 

The pending amendment and the amendment to which I have 
been speaking concerning which my time has been taken is 
that of the Senator from New York [Mr. WaGNERr] providing 
that appointments under the census to be taken shall be in 
accordance with the civil service law. I yield to no man in 
relation to a desire to enforce the civil service law. Patronage 
has no interest for me. Seldom, sir, have I asked any patron- 
age, and more seldom, sir, has any patronage been extended to 
me. So it is a matter of no consequence and of utter indif- 
ference to me whether or not under this bill there shall be 
patronage to Members of the House of Representatives and 
patronage to Senators. 

I sent the other day for the gentlemen who will have the 
administration of this measure. I sent for them for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining exactly why it was they desired this bill 
written in the fashion in which it is now drawn. I sat with Mr. 
Steuart and his two distinguished aides. I may say, sir, that 
for Mr. Steuart I have a very high opinion and a very great 
respect, and I believe that his conduct as the head of the Census 


Bureau and his activities heretofore in performing the duties of 
his office are the earnest of how, in the future, he will perform 
those duties and administer any law which we may pass and 
put under his supervision or his jurisdiction. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have but a very few moments, but I will 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WAGNER. I merely wish to ask the Senator if he has 
in mind any method by which he can assure us that for all time 
during which this bill is to operate Mr. Steuart, for whom the 
Senator entertains such high regard, will have charge of its ad- 
ministration as Director of the Census? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Ask me not at least concerning what may 
occur in the future, either in reference to any particular appoint- 
ment or in reference to any particular law. I can only judge 
from the fact that this gentleman has been in charge of the 
Census Office for a very considerable period of time in the past 
and that to remove him from his office would be a wrong upon 
the people of the United States and upon the service itself. So I 
can not conceive that that will be done. 

Mr, WAGNER. Mr. President, I am not certain that I made 
clear to the Senator the point I had in mind. I had no thought 
at all of the removal of Mr. Steuart, but he is not going to live 
forever, while the legislation which is proposed here is to set up 
machinery for all time, to be administered not only by Mr. 
Steuart, the present Director of the Census, but by Directors of 
the Census in the future. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It sets up a machinery which will operate 
until the Congress shall act as it sees fit, and the Congress may 
act next year or the year following that or the year subsequent 
to that or in any other year in the future. To say that we 
have erected here a permanent plan that never can be altered by 
the Congress of the United States is the most specious of argu- 
ments and begs the question entirely. 

Here is what these gentlemen say in regard to the provisions 
of this bill. They say that they can not with the efficiency 
that is desired by them and which ought to be desired by us, 
with the celerity that the taking of the census requires, do the 
job under the civil service law and with civil service appoint- 
ments, with all the delay and all the consequent inactivity that 
comes from such procedure. They explained to me that enu- 
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merators must be residents of particular localities first, and 
that the particular locality thus presided over in the specific 
instance by the enumerator must be familiar to the particular 
individual, and that to select them in some localities by virtue of 
civil service laws is next to an utter impossibility. They ex- 
plained to me, too, the short period of employment. It is a fact 
that in some cities where enumerators are appointed their em- 
ployment wiil expire in two weeks. 

In the country, where there is a little more difficult task for 
the enumerators, a month may be occupied by them. They as- 
sert that to take the short-time employees of two weeks and of 
four weeks, and endeavor to hold civil-service examinations for 
all of those employees for that brief period of time, is, first, 
because of the list, almost an impossibility; and, secondly, the 
same sort of men could not be obtained that may be obtained in 
the first instance by the Director of the Census himself. 

In addition to that, in order that with scrupulous care he 
may examine and the Director of the Census may know the 
qualifications of all those who are applicants, and in the par- 
ticular localities, too, he presents a questionnaire which I hold 
in my hand here, which, with a meticulous care far greater 
than that presented by the Civil Service Commission, requires 
the individual not only to demonstrate his fitness for the 
place, but requires as well that he have recommendations 
certifying to his character and certifying to his ability and to 
his qualifications. 

Again, sir, never before has this work been put under civil 
service; on no other occasion. One man made the endeavor, 
the greatest man of our generation, in 1909. He failed, and 
under civil service no census enumeration has ever yet been 
taken. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. In the census of 1910, while the law did 
not provide for the examination of enumerators by the Civil 
Service Commission, as a matter of fact by cooperation between 
the Census Director and the Civil Service Commission the 
ehumerators were selected by a test applied by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It was a selection, if the Senator will re- 
call the law, in the first instance, by the Director of the 
Census. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Director of the Census then carried out 
in spirit what I am trying to make a provision of law. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And he intends to do exactly that thing 
this year, as I understand. 

Mr. WAGNER. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON. He will be delighted to have the lists of 
the Civil Service Commission; he will be delighted to take his 
own lists; and he will take both, and, with both, endeavor to 
do the best that lies in his power,“he asserts, in reference to 
the selection of individuals. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, in 1910 the Civil Service 
Commission held examinations by 5,000 examining boards. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Under the direction of the Director of the 
Census, by his direction. 

Mr. WAGNER. At his request. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. He may do the same thing now. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator a moment ago said that the 
Director of the Census said that it was not practicable. I am 
giving him an instance where it was actually done. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But it was not done under civil-service rules. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think the Senator from New York 
will maintain that all the enumerators were selected under civil 
service in 1910. They were wherever it was feasible; but my 
recollection is that in a great many places it was not feasible. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And, of course, that would be the fact in 
any event. 

Mr. WAGNER. 
Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators desiring to interrupt must 
address the Chair. a 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if any Senator is interested 
in observing the questionnaires that are presented by the Di- 
rector of the Census, I have them before me here, and I shall 
be delighted to hand them to him. They are very full, very 
complete, and they furnish the background of information which 
may be sufficient to enable the director to make his selections 


I have it on the authority of the Civil Service 
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for efficiency, qualifications, and in the particular localities, and 
in order that the specific work may be done. 

There is the amendment. It is up to the Senate to do as it 
sees fit in respect to it. It never has in reality been placed 
under the civil service. The query is whether you want to 
begin it now with short-time employments, where, with deaths, 
resignations, and the like, the new selections must be made with 
great rapidity, and where the right to fire ought to be instanter 
in any man who is directing the census. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. WAGNER. 
another question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WAGNER. Would the Senator mind if I should ask 
him a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, I shall be delighted to have the Sena- 
tor ask me anything he wishes. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator limited his discussion to the 
appointment of enumerators. What does he say about the 
special agents, interpreters, and supervisors? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The selection will be made in like manner. 

Mr. WAGNER. Does the Senator approve the same method? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I approve of the method if it be the appro- 
priate method for celerity, alacrity, and efliciency. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator knows that the bill itself 
provides that two assistant directors are to be appointed, and 
they are to be appointed formally under the civil service 
law—in other words, as the result of competitive examination. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, that is quite true; yes. 

Mr. WAGNER. Should not the same rule apply to super- 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


visors and special agents? 
I can see a very wide difference between 


Mr. JOHNSON. 
the two. 

Mr. WAGNER. The term of office of the special agents is 
not fixed at all in this law. It is not even limited to the period 
of the census, which is three years. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It would be limited as a matter of fact, 
however. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
ment. 

Mr. GILLETT obtained the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 
The Chair is advised that the printed amendment is incorrect. 
It will be read in its correct form for the information of the 
Senate. 

The CuHurer CLerK. The amendment of the 
New York, as modified, is as follows: 

On page 4, lines 2 and 3, strike out “ without reference to the civil 
service or the classification acts”’ and insert in lieu thereof “ subject 
to the civil service laws but without regard to the classification act 
of 1923, as amended, and wrthout giving the appointees under this 
provision a status for transfer to other positions, and direct pref- 
erence shall be given to the disabled veterans of wars in which the 
United States has been engaged.” 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I appreciate that debate on 
this question is futile. Senators have made up their minds; and 
I dislike to take the time of the Senate uselessly, although, per- 
haps, in that respect I shall not be inaugurating an entirely new 
precedent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just want to say in this connection that 
my understanding now is that the present arrangement is going 
into effect whereby all applicants for positions as supervisors 
and enumerators must receive the indorsement of the national 
committeeman of the Republican Party in Florida. I under- 
stand that is the holding. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am quite ignorant about that phase of the 
matter and it is not relevant to my discussion. 

Mr. President, for 30 years I have been interested and quite 
active in all the reapportionments, and I wish very briefly to 
state my position now. It happens that I have held the same 
position on all the reapportionments, and time and experience 
have confirmed me in the stand I took at the beginning. 

<t seeys to me everyone must admit that, other things being 
equal, the size of the House ought not to be increased; that it 
ought rather to be diminished, if possible, and thereby its 
efficiency would be increased. In the 1900 reapportionment, I 
remember, one of the ablest of the Members of the House, who 
argued in favor of an increased membership, put his argument 
on the ground that the House was too large already. It con- 
sisted of three hundred and fifty-odd Members, but he favored 


I call for the yeas and nays on the amend- 


Senator from 
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an increase because, he said, unless it was increased it never 
would be diminished, and he wished to make it just as obnoxious 
as possible, hoping in that way that a remedy would be applied. 
I do not think that was a very sound argument, although I 
confess it strikes me as being as sound as some of the argu- 
ments that have been made against this bill. 

For instance, the argument is advanced that it is not fair, in 
comity and friendliness to the House, for us to take up the 
matter first. I think the House will not consider it at all im- 
pertinent or unfriendly. On the contrary, I think they are very 
eager to have us pass the bill; and, of course, the real reason 
for objecting to the Senate passing it now is the hope that it 
could be postponed to the regular session, when, in the same way 
in which it has already twice been defeated in this body, it 
could be defeated again by filibustering. 

Then there is the argument against the major-fractions sys- 
tem. Of course, there is an inequality, and, of course, there 
must be unfairness to some of the States. There always will 
be when there are fractions, because the fractions will be un- 
equal, and some States will not receive as favorable considera- 
tion or results as others. But the only way to remedy that is 
to take a unit that can be equally contained in the population 
of each State without any fractions, and, of course, that is 
impossible. So there always must be fractions, and there 
always must be some inequalities; and it seems to me that this 
is as good a way to obtain an approximately fair result as any. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. DALE. I understood the Senator from Massachusetts 
to say that under the major-fractions method there always 
would be inequalities where discretion would have to be used. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not say anything about discretion. I 
do not quite understand what the Senator means. 

Mr. DALE. If the Senator from Massachusetts will allow 
me, I should like to ask him if he, with the wide knowledge 
of this matter, which we ail know he has, does not realize that 
starting with a fixed number, 435, it would be impossible to 
apply the major-fractions method without having to use dis- 
cretion respecting at least from 1 to 2 or 8 States in order 
to reach the fixed number? 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not say anything about discretion. I 
do not think that enters into the matter. 

Mr. DALE. I am asking the Senator if he thinks the major- 
fractions method could possibly be applied when we start with 
a fixed number? Before, we never started with a fixed number ; 
but now we start with a fixed number, and we say the House 
can not exceed this fixed number. Is it possible to apply the 
major-fractions method to that number without using dis- 
cretion as to which States shall be dropped out in order to 
meet this fixed number? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I desire just briefly to say to the 
Senator from Vermont that he has two systems of major frac- 
tions confused. The system of major fractions, as developed 
by Daniel Webster in 1840, was precisely the system that the 
Senator now describes. The improvement and perfection of 
the system of major fractions in 1910 was for the specific 
and precise purpose of getting away from the very thing the 
Senator now describes, and for the precise purpose and specific 
aim of permitting, by major fractions, a fixed membership of 
the House be assessed and ascertained. The system of major 
fractions, as now understood and as now standardized, is not 
open to the objection, if the Senator will permit me, which he 
now describes. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts further yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly, 

Mr. DALE. I should like to ask the Senator from Michigan 
if he takes the position that the system of major fractions, as 
set up in this bill, can be applied to a fixed number of Repre- 
sentatives and not have any question whatever of discretion in 
its application? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Michigan to answer the question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I not only take that position, I will 
say to the Senator, but I take it upon the authority of Dr. 
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Joseph Hill, the statistician of the Census Bureau, who himself 
is an advocate of the system of equal proportions, but who 
frankly testifies that the modern system of major fractions is 
accurate and specific and definite, and does not permit any lati- 
tude or discretion. 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I do not want to take up a lot | 


of time in the discussion of this matter, and I am not going to 
do so; but I think the Senator will also concede that there are 
those who differ from Doctor Hill’s position. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will discuss that in my own time. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the discussion of this phase of the 
question has gone far enough, because I was not going into the 
details of major fractions. In fact, I do not think it is impor- 
tant. I am not certain that the other system which has been 


advocated for some years is not better; but I am quite confident | 


that if the other system had been adopted in this bill the Sena- 
tors who are now attacking the system of major fractions would 
be attacking that system, because I suspect that the real purpose 
of the opposition is to defeat the bill, no matter what system of 
apportionment is adopted. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator permit me to make 
just one observation further at that point? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Regardless of what system is used, on 
the basis of the 1930 estimates, it can affect only 1 seat out of 


435, which bears out the Senator’s statement that that is not | 


really a major consideration. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Michigan to point to some evidence in the hearings 
to substantiate his statement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield for that purpose? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I hesitate to intrude upon the Sena- 
tor’s time for that purpose; I will undertake to do that in my 
own time. 

Mr. HARRISON. I would like to have something in the hear- 
ings pointed out to substantiate the statement; I can not find 
anything. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, the substantial and real basis 
of the objection which has been made to every decennial re- 
apportionment has been the dissatisfaction of some States be- 


cause they were going to lose membership. That, in my experi- 
ence, has been the vital objection every time. 

I remember what occurred in connection with the reapportion- 
ment of 1900—and this illustrates the fact that the Senate is 


not without blame in all the reapportionments. I remember 
that at the time of the 1900 apportionment the committee of the 
House brought in a report recommending that the membership 
should continue what it was, at 357, and at that time the feel- 
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left at home, and none of them know which it is going to be. 
Therefore every one of those 10 is earnest and active to See that 
the bill shall be changed so that he shall not be dropped. 

Perhaps that is not entirely selfish. The Representatives 
very likely think that any bill that deprives the country of 
their services is an unpatriotic and unwise bill, and that it is 
less important that the membership of the House should be 
diminished than that they should keep their seats. That has 
always been the real motive power behind these constant in- 
creases. Each member of the State delegations has a strong 
personal feeling that he is likely to lose his seat, and he 
becomes an active, ardent, and very efficient lobbyist in favor 
of a membership of such size that he will be kept in the House. 
There never is as much vigor and efficiency behind a cause 
which is simply for the public good as there is behind a cause 
where each Member has a personal interest. Therefore I have 
come to the conclusion, from my experience, that is the reason 
why the size of the House has been increased, as it has been 
during my service, from 357 to 435. 

A bill similar to the pending measure has twice passed the 
House in this decade, under which the House would be kept at 
its present size. Twice the Senate has refused to pass the bill, 
and while, of course, we have the constitutional right, while the 
Senate, if it is firmly convinced that this is a bad bill, should 
not pass it, yet I think, considering the amity and friendliness 
which, it nas been suggested, we ought to show to the House, 
the opinion of the House about its own membership ought to 
have much weight with us, more, I believe, than as to ordinary 
bills. 

Feeling as I have for 30 years that the size of the House 
ought not to be increased, feeling that the House will lose effi- 
ciency if there is any increase, and inasmuch as this bill leaves 
it as it is, which is probably the best that can be done at 
present, I think the Senate should, both on account of its dere- 
liction in the past and on account of the need of the bill to 
the House, pass this bill now. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. FESS: The fact that the decision not to increase the 


| membership of the House was made by the House itself seems 


ing was general that the House was too large and ought not to | 


be increased in number. The committee reported that it should 
not be increased. The majority of the House was well under- 
stood to be in favor of that, but a day or two before the bill was 
to come up for decision, an appeal was made to the Senate. At 
that time the Senate was more powerful politically, I think, 
than it is to-day. There were Members of the Senate who were 
called “ bosses,” and came pretty near controlling the delegations 
in the House from their respective States. I remember that a 
few days before the vote was to be taken, a few Senators issued 
orders, or requests, to their State delegations in the House, to 


| was done at that time was this: The Census 


change their vote, the change was made, and the comfortable | 


majority in favor of keeping the membership as it was then 
was changed, and the membership was increased from 357 to 
about 390. If that idea which then controlled a majority of the 
House, that the House was too large, and that it ought not to 
be increased, had been followed out, it very likely would always 
have been followed. 

Ten years later the membership was increased from 390 to 
435, for the same old reason, because there were some States 
which otherwise would have lost membership, and it was the 
insistent determination of those States that the size of the 
House should be fixed at a figure which would make.it certain 
that no State would lose any representation. 

The argument, of course, was made that it was derogatory to 
the dignity of a State to lose a Representative. I do not see 
why a State would have any less dignity or any less proportion- 
ate power if it had 10 Members out of 400 than if it had 5 Mem- 
bers out of 200. It would have the same relative rank and the 
same relative influence. 

The real trouble is not that the representation of the States 
is to be diminished; the real trouble has always been that cer- 
tain Members of the House are liable to lose their seats. 

If there is a State which has 10 Representatives, and a new 
apportionment leaves it but 9, then 1 of the 10 is bound to be 


to me to be an additional argument. 
Mr. GILLETT. I think so. 
Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 
Mr. DALE. I assumed that the Senator from Massachusetts 
had concluded. 
Mr. GILLETT. 
Mr. BURTON. 


I have. 
I would like, if I may 

Mr. DALE. I just wanted to ask the Senator from Michigan 
one question. I am not going to speak at length. ; 

Mr. BURTON. Before the Senatof from Massachusetts yields 
the floor, I should like to interject a statement, if he will 
permit me. 

The VICE 
purpose? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. There is evidently a misapprehension as to 
the application of civil-service rules to the census of 1910. What 
Sureau made out 
a questionnaire, and, by the courtesy, as they termed it, of the 


PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield for that 


| Civil Service Commission, the questionnaires were answered in 
| the post offices and other places where civil-service examinations 


are held. But the only function performed by those agencies of 
the civil service was to watch the applicants and see that they 
did not cheat. Questions were answered in the presence of the 
proper officials, and then were sent to the Census Bureau, where 
the answers were rated, practically just the same system as is 
intended this time. A questionnaire will be sent to every appli- 


| cant, the answer to come back to the Census Bureau and be 





rated there. So the Census Bureau is correct in this statement: 


The statements recently made in Congress carrying the idea that these 
appointments or any other field appointments were made, in 1910 or at 
any other time, through civil service, are, therefore, erroneous. 


Also with regard to the veto of President Roosevelt in 1909, 
that did not pertain at all to the field service, but it pertained 
to the force here in the city of Washington. It did not include 
special agents. It covered clerks and others who were employed 
here at Washington. 

Mr. BLACK obtained the floor. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me just 
to ask a question of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG ] ? 
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Mr. BLACK. I yield. I desire to reply to a statement made 
by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. DALE. I want to ask the question partly for the reason 
that the Senator from Michigan has suggested that I am mixed 
up. Perhaps I am, but I would like to ask him how he would 
deal with this kind of a case. If, with the application of the 
major-fraction method, there were no question as to 434 Mem- 
bers of the House, and there were 3 Members over who had 
to be dealt with, and by the major-fraction method they were 
from States each of which had a major fraction of 150, to which 
State would he give that one seat? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLACK. I yleld. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My understanding of the method of 
major fractions is that, in its refined, modern application, as 
understocd by all the experts and all the scientists, it absolutely 
produces, through the choice of a proper divisor, dividend, and 
quotient, only a major fraction in sufficient States so that the 
total of the whole numbers and the major fractions equals the 
total limit set by the House upon its own membership. In other 
words, if I have not made that plain, if you start with a House 





of 4385 Members, under the moderi method of major fractions, | 


as differentiated from the method of major fractions in Daniel 
Webster's day, you can produce a House of 435 Members in 
which every State with a major fraction will have a Repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. DALE. I do not think I am less mixed up than I was 
before, even with the Senator’s explanation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I can forgive the Senator for perplex- 
ity, because I can assure him that six months spent upon this 
subject leaves me still very timid in its defense or explanation, 
and that applies to any method of handling renrainders. 

Mr. DALE. I would like to ask the Senator from Michigan 
once more what he would do if there were several States with 
equal anajor fractions, and there was one seat to provide for. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is asking an absolutely 
absurd question, from my point of view, because when these 
figures run up into the millions, and the calculations of the 
various districts run up into the hundreds of thousands, it is 
simply inconceivable to me that the actual fraction would be 
precisely the same to a single integer. The Senator is consult- 
ing perfection in seeking his rule, and I do not think it is 
thoroughly pertinent. 

Mr. DALE. Then the Senator would concede, if that did make 
out an equal major fraction, that discretion would have to be 
applied? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And the Senator would also say that 
that same situation would apply to the use of any system for 
handling remainders. 

Mr. DALE. There is no question about that; in the use of 
any method discretion would have to be used. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. To intrude just a little further on the 
eourtesy of my good friend from Alabama, in nry own time, I 
would like to say to the Senator from Vermont that he certainly 
is entitled to be forgiven for perplexity on the question of major 
fractions and equal proportions, because I have in my hand a 
very earnest appeal from six newspapers of the State of Ver- 
mont begging Congress to kill the pending bill, because it pro- 
vides for equal proportions when it ought to provide for major 
fractions, whereas I am perfectly sure they mean precisely the 
opposite thing. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, that is an illustration which 
I am delighted the Senator brought out. I am glad he brought 
it out because the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gm.err], 
who, I am sorry, has left the Chamber, left the inference that 
every man who opposed the bill opposes it because his State 
would lose a Representative. That inference is not correct. 
It is not even founded on a proper interpretation of the facts. 
So far as I am concerned, I favor a reapportionment each 10 
years by the Congress upon whom the duty devolves according 
to the Constitution; but the Senator from Michigan, in his 
happy and apt illustration, finally admitted to the Senator from 
Vermont that there was a discretion to be exercised not only 
on major fractions but on every other method; but when he 
admitted that, lover of the Constitution as he is, he admitted 
also that he is supporting a bill to turn over to the President 
of the United States a discretionary power to determine how 
many Representatives shall be assigned to the States of Ala- 
bama and Michigan. He can not get around that fact. There 
is no way of evading it. 

When the Senator from Michigan finally admitted to the 
Senator from Vermont that there is a discretionary power on 


the part of the President, he knocked from under his feet the | statement of Hon, ALBERT JOHNSON, Representative from the 
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whole argument he has been making that the bill vests no power 
with the President of the United States to make an appor- 
tionment. Everyone knows it is discretionary. Even if it 
were not discretionary, the multitudes of figures which con- 
found even my friend from Michigan show that he does not 
dare rise in his place and defend any position with reference 
to major fractions, so that even if he, with all the astute study 
he has made of this question, were designated by the Presi- 
dent to serve in the capacity of determining how many Repre- 
sentatives his State and the State of Alabama should have, 
he would still be compelled, as he was finally compelled to 
say in his answer to the Senator from Vermont, to state, “ It 
is discretionary with me to say how many Representatives each 
State shall have, and I shall exercise that discretion as it best 
suits me.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I simply want to dissent from the 
statement that the Senator from Michigan does not dare rise 
in his place and defend major fractions, In due course, when 
that point is before the Senate, the Senator from Michigan 
will be very glad to rise in his place and discuss major frac- 
tions and point out specifically where the junior Senator from 
Alabama has misquoted the application of major fractions 
more than once in his discussion of the problem. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator from Michigan, with all of his 
ability, will not be able to do that. But he will have to re- 
member that he has just stated to the Senator from Vermont 
that he did not dare, even with all the study he has given the 
question, to attempt to explain. That is not his exact lan- 
guage—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; far from it. 

Mr, BLACK. That is what he meant. He said, in substance, 
“Even as much as I have studied it, I hesitate to answer ques- 
tions of the Senator from Vermont.” Why? It is because it is 
an absolute metaphysical calculation. The President of the 
United States can not perform it and no President of the United 
States that we have ever had, with the possible exception of one, 
could have solved the problem. After all, it must be turned over 
to another bureau and then the President may come in and say 
to the Senator from Nebraska, “ Your State is entitled to seven 
Congressmen.” The Senator from Nebraska will say, “I have 
an expert mathematician who says Nebraska ought to have 
eight.” The President will send that report to Congress. Every- 
body knows we can not get anything through Congress over the 
objection of the President, at least in a short session. Where 
do we stand? The result is that Nebraska gets seven Repre- 
sentatives because the President has said it should have seven. 
That is the bill the Senator is defending. That is the bill which 
prompts the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gim.err] to 
rise in his place and make the statement that those who op- 
pose it are in opposition to it on account of the fact that their 
State will lose a Representative. 

I do not know whether Alabama will lose a Representative 
or not, and neither does anyone else. I am in favor of a 
reapportionment bill at the time when the census is to be taken 
by constitutional methods by the Congress of the United States 
delegated by the Constitution with that power. But I am op- 
posed to a Republican President or a Democratic President or 
any other kind of a President telling the Congress “ This many 
you shall have and no more.” 

The Senator from Michigan takes the position on the pending 
amendment with reference to civil service that he has now 
called in some one from the Census Bureau and has found out 
what they are going to do. I am glad some member of the 
committee has called in somebody with reference to the bill, 
because it is evidently the first hearing whatsoever upon it by 
the committee. My recollection is that the first time they held 
a so-called hearing it lasted perhaps 20 minutes, and the second 
time about 30 minutes. I think that is the statement which 
was made, 





Mr. JONES. O Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken in 
that. We had practically a day of hearings. 

Mr. BLACK. How many witnesses were called? 

Mr. JONES. I do not remember. 

Mr. BLACK. Where is the record? 

Mr. JONES. There are printed copies of the hearings avail- 
able. 

Mr. BLACK. I have not been able to find out about it. [A 


copy of the hearings was handed to Mr. Biacx.] I now have 
the hearings before me. We bave here the evidence: Statement 
of Hon. Robert P. Lamont, the new Secretary of Commerce; 
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State of Washington; statement of H. H. Laughlin, Cold Springs 
Harbor, Long Island—that is one page—and statement of Mr. 
Steuart, Director of the Census. 

When this question comes up for a vote I have an amendment 
which will be presented which would leave the matter for the 
Congress to determine. Of course, I know it is very unpopular 
to try to keep anything out of the hands of the President in 
these days. He is supposed to have all power. Whenever the 
question arises whether troops are needed to be sent to Nica- 
ragua, in the old days Congress decided it, but to-day the 
President decides it. Whenever it becomes necessary to send 
troops to Haiti, to-day the President decides that question; 
but in the old days, when war was to be declared, Congress did 
it. When it becomes necessary to send our boys down into South 
America—and I may be permitted parenthetically to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that in Nicaragua there have 
been more casualties in proportion to the number of our men 
engaged there than occurred in the entire World War. When, 
however, the question is presented to the Government as to 
whether we shall declare war and whether we shall send troops 
there, the President does it. But when an effort is made by 
some one who believes Congress should legislate, that the rep- 
resentatives of the people still have a few powers left, to so 
provide in the bill, it is voted down. When the question comes 
up as to who shall fix the tariff-in order to determine how much 
revenue shall be raised, the older people thought this was a 
government where the legislative representatives of the people 
should decide the question ; but to-day that idea has been aban- 
doned, and we have come to the time when none can do it except 
the President under the flexible conditions of legislative powers. 

Then, not content with that, when the time comes to deter- 
mine how many Representatives the people shall have from each 
State, following the precedents of the President of the United 
States sending troops to South America and declaring war, 
following the precedents of the President of the United States 
determining how much the tariff shall be, Senators say, “It is 
unpopular now to vote against anything that has the name of 
reapportionment; therefore the man who dares to raise his 
voice against it is against reapportionment.” So the bill is 


brought in here hurriedly from the committee, the committee 
presents it to this body and says that the President of the 


United States shall, under a discretionary power which the 
Senator from Michigan says he has under the major fractions, 
determine how many Representatives Massachusetts shall 
have, how many New York shall have, and how many California 
shall have. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. BLACK. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will ask it in my own time so as 
not to deprive the Senator from Alabama of any of his time. 

Mr. BLACK. I think the Senator yielded to me, so I am 
glad to yield to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair state that Senators 
may not divide the time in that way. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement no Senator may speak more than once on 
the bill or on any amendment. If the Senator from Michigan 
is proposing to take any time for himself, the Chair must remind 
him that his time has expired on the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator out of my time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not want a misconception to be 
reached regarding the colloquy between myself and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DALB]. I find that in answering him I did 
not understand specifically his question. I now understand his 
question was, if there are an equal number of persons in each 
remainder, how would a selection be made as between those 
remainders? The answer to that question is, and I am very 
sorry if I misunderstood him before, that any remainder which 
has a major fraction, whether there be two or three or six of 
the same size, would be included within the representative 
group that resulted from the application of the system of major 
fractions as practiced to-day. 

Mr. BLACK. I am delighted to have that explanation. That 
is as clear and as lucid as anything that could be said about 
major fractions or that we can read in any of the hearings. I 
feel sure that all Senators who heard that explanation under- 
stand exactly all about major fractions. Senators can under- 
stand how easy it is to lay down the rule which permits the 
President of the United States through a subordinate to deter- 
mine how many Congressmen shall represent the people of their 
State and my State. Oh, yes; ‘it is easy; and that is the bill 
that Senators are attempting to hurry through this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. BLACK, I yield to the Senator from Montana. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator was asked an ex- 
planation of where the discretion would remain. Will he ex- 
plain where the discretion would remain in the case of the two 
States where the fractions were exactly the same? A con- 
tingency of that sort is rather remote. 

Mr. BLACK. I shall be glad to do it. Some years ago we 
had a census taken. It is claimed that in the State of Mary- 
land—with what truth I do not know—they counted the tomb- 
stones in certain places. Of course, when the Congress began 
to determine how many Representatives Maryland should have, 
they had to pass upon that census. 

They could determine whether it was fraudulent at a certain 
place. If they concluded that there was any uncertainty about 
it, they could have waited until an investigation had been made 
and thus determine it. Under the terms of the bill now before 
us, if we were faced with a situation of that kind it wou!d not 
reach Congress but at the short session, when the Senator knows 
the difficulty with which anything could be gotten through over 
the protest of the President, the President would send in for 
the State of Maryland the number of Representatives to which 
the State would be entitled. Even though the Congress may 
know there was some fraud there, yet here is the tpsi dixit of 
the President, whose mandate must be obeyed. There have 
always been some—I would not say there are some now—who 
consider as sacred any words which fall from the mouth of the 
Chief Executive of this Nation on any occasion when he speaks. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sacxkert in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further to me before yielding to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. BLACK. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That, it seems to me, is answer- 
ing my question. That indicates that the President has no dis- 
cretion. We must apportion by including the tombstones if 
they are included in the enumeration, and we must take into 
consideration everything else—— 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, 
census report. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not so construe it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. I should certainly have an 
entirely different idea about it if the President were entitled 
to revise the census reports as a basis for his action. 

Mr. BLACK. Why should he not be, when he is the one who 
is supposed to be at the head of it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not the question. The 
question I am eager to have information about is, Wherein does 
the discretion of the President come under the provisions of 
this measure? 

Mr. BLACK. That is one of them, and I will give the Sen- 
ator some others. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not one. He is not en- 
titled to disregard names on tombstones. If the names on tomb- 
stones go into the census report, he is obliged to apportion on 
the basis of tombstone names. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the Senator from Mon- 
tana says, after reading the bill carefully, that the President 
is bound and has no discretion under its terms; so that if there 
should be glaring frauds all over the country he would be 
compelled to make the apportionment according to the census. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should say so, because, as I 
understand, he is not authorized to disregard any numbers upon 
any ground. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Michigan if that is his view? I understand the Senator from 
Montana to say that if the census returns shal] be shown to be 
reeking with frauds the President will have no power to correct 
them; that he must follow the census returns as certified, re- 
gardless of the fraud that may be involved. Is that the view 
of the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Alabama will yield to me to answer the question 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield for a reply to the question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator thinks up a question in 
rather fantastic fashion so that the answer is bound to be 
embarrassing, no matter what it is. 


We must take the figures of the 
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Mr. SWANSON. 
desires. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
to embarrass me. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not trying to embarrass the Senator; 
I am trying to get the facts. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My answer is that the Senator from 
Montana is entirely correct. There is absolutely no discretion 
in name or nature reposed in-the President in connection with 
the administration of this proposed act. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask to be allowed to proceed, 
because my time is practically up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. BLACK. In the first place, I am inclined to think that 
that interpretation of the bill is wrong; but if it is right, it 
makes the situation still worse and makes of this bill a stench 
in the nostrils of decent people. Is it true that the President, 
in determining the number of people in the State of Maryland, 
for instance, though, we will say, names on tombstones have 
been counted, is compelled to take the names taken from tomb- 
stones and award to the State of Maryland a certain number of 
Representatives ? 

Mr. BRATTON. 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
baina yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield for a question, but my time is prac- 
tically out. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator from Alabama indicates that 
the President would be compelled to be guided entirely by the 
figures of the census. 

Mr. BLACK. No; I stated it the other way. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let me state my question in this way: The 
Senator insists that the Congress, if it shall make the reappor- 
tionment, may reserve unto itself the power to inquire into 
fraud or the lack of fraud in taking the census. I should like 
to know whether the Congress has ever exercised that power; 
that is, in making a reapportionment, has it ever declined to 
follow the figures of the census? 

Mr. BLACK. My understanding is that one of the chief rea- 
sons urged against reapportionment, following the census of 
1920, was that there were certain frauds and inaccuracies in 
connection with it; and the debate so shows. However, it is 
very simple to understand that the Congress, which has the 
power of reapportioning and determining the number of its 
Members, has the power at the same time to pass upon the 
census and say whether or not itis correct. In other words, it is 
a supervisory body in determining the number of Representa- 
tives. Its power is taken away from it under the interpreta- 
tion which the Senator from Michigan says is properly given 
to this bill. In other words, when the President makes an 
allotment according to the census, right or wrong, then he sticks 
to it, and then the Congress will abide by it, for we do not find 
Congresses every day overriding the decision of the President, 
either at a short or a long session. It is not easy to do that, 
and yet those who are advocating this bill would shackle the 
people, they would tie the hands of their Representatives, they 
would say to the people of the country, “ You can have represen- 
tation in your State according to a report made by the Presi- 
dent, according to a report made to the President by a subordi- 
nate, according to a system of major fractions,’ which no man 


I will make it easier for the Senator if he 


I understand that the Senator is trying 


The Senator from Alabama 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


has explained satisfactorily on this floor and no man can ex- | 


plain. We can do this, although we know that under that sys- 
tem the last time it was employed four States, including the 
State of New Mexico, lost a Representative, notwithstanding 
the fact that under the clear figures its people were entitled 
to the additional representation. We know that somebody in 
that instance exercised the discretion; that some problem was 
solved by the principles of calculus or higher mathematics. 
Who is going to determine whether or not that problem was 
solved correctly? The President. Who else? No one. Why? 
Because, as the bill is brought in here, its proponents are not 
even willing to postpone action beyond the short session. They 
come into this Congress, knowing that nothing can be done in 
a short session to override the President, and they say to this 
Congress, “ No; we will not give you an inch; we stand for the 
centralization of power in the hands of the President, and we 
stand for tying the hands of Congress by limiting the possibility 
of action to a short session.” They will not even yield enough 
to postpone it until the Congress can stay here a sufficient 
length of time to act. Why? Because the President of the 
United States is given the power under this measure, in case 
of an election as close as that of the race between Tilden and 
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Hayes, to determine who shall be the President of the United 
States. That is the reason. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
bama yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why should we be so considerate about 
Congress when Congress for 10 years has denied to a number 
of States their constitutional right to representation? 

Mr. BLACK. I explained that a few days ago. I am sorry 
the Senator was not here at the time. If the Senator will 
investigate the debates in the Constitutional Convention, he 
will find that the Constitution did not make the enumeration 
provision mandatory. On the contrary, its members expressly 
voted down three separate amendments intended to make it 
mandatory; and Mr. Mason, of Virginia, went back to his 
State and fought the Constitution after it was adopted, one 
of his main grounds of opposition being that the convention 
had not made mandatory the provision for reapportionment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
bama yield again to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield again to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would say to the Senator that, arguing 
strictly from the letter of the Constitution, he may be right, 
but it is the essence and whole philosophy of this Government 
that wherever there is one group of American citizens and 
there another group of American citizens, each of those 
groups is entitled to the same representation, which, under the 
policy of Congress for the last 10 years, has been denied. The 
whole philosophy of our Government is “equal rights to all, 
and special privileges to none”; that is a tenet of the Senator's 
own party, and to give one State representation based on its 
population while denying representation to ancther State cer- 
tainly not only contravenes the spirit of the Constitution but 
the philosophy of the Senator’s own party. 

Mr. BLACK. I am delighted to have the Senator make that 
Statement. If he had been here the other day 

Mr. TYDINGS. I was here and heard the Senator speak. 

Mr. BLACK. I said then that personally I agreed with the 
views expressed by the Senator a moment ago; not that it is 
the spirit of the Constitution, for it is not, because the members 
of the Constitutional Convention expressly declined to put it in 
the Constitution when the argument was made which the Sena- 
tor has just made. An argument was made insisting that it 
be put in and made mandatory, but the men who wrote the 
Constitution—and I do not think the Senator will dispute they 
were reasonably wise men—took the position and said in their 
speeches that they would not do it because they did not want 
to tie the hands of Congress, but wanted to leave it free to 
apportion or not to apportion as it saw fit. Personally I agree 
that apportionment should be made every 10 years; I would 
have voted 10 years ago for apportionment if I had been here; 
I shall vote for apportionment the next time; and I shall vote 
for reapportionment on each succeeding census; but I deny 
that it is a breach of the Constitution to take the other 
ground; and I assert that any man who will study the Consti- 
tution will find that apportionment is not mandatory, was never 
intended to be mandatory, and the framers of that document 
expressly declined to make it mandatory. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
bama yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLACK. For a question; but I have practically ex- 
hausted my time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 


Ala 


Ala- 


Ala- 


I should like to say to the Senator that I 
am going to support his amendment not to put this up to the 
President, but I say the situation we have gotten ourselves into 


is our own fault. Had we done what it is our duty to do we 
would not have been in this situation, and now we reap the 
consequences of our dilatory tactics. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the Senator that reapportionment 
should have occurred. I was for it; I would have voted for it 
before and I shall vote for it next time. I shall try, however, 
to strike out the unfair method of major fractions. But, irre- 
spective of that, it is my judgment that reapportionment should 
be had. 

It is my judgment, further, that when the census shall be 
taken it ought to be taken by men who are free of political bias 
and political prejudice. What earthly reason is there to say 
that it is fair to have the merit system in one department of 
the Government and not in another? Those who favor the bill 
as it stands say that that is not the issue; tha’ the gentleman 
who will direct the taking of the census will not be influenced 
by political: bias; but a statement has been made on the floor 
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by the Senator from Pennsylvania, who claims it is Republican 
pie, and a letter to that effect has been read. Yet the proponents 
of this bill say the places will not be given out as “pie.” That 
is the situation. 

I insist that the amendment of the Senator from New York 
providing that those employed in taking the census shall be 
appointed under civil-service rules is fair and just. It is not a 
question of party; it is not a question of Democrat or Republi- 
can; it is a question of whether we really and honestly in our 
hearts believe in appointing men on merit or believe in appoint- 
ing them as a reward for political and party services. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words about 
the pending amendment. The reason why the amendment should 
not be adopted was very fully, clearly, and ably presented on 
yesterday by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] and to-day 
by the Senator from California [Mr. JouHnson], and it probably 
is not necessary for me to say anything about it; but I feel that 
I should say merely a few words anyway as to my position with 
reference to it. 

I yield to no man on this floor or elsewhere in devotion to 
and belief in the principles of civil service. I rather think I 
would be far more extreme in that regard than would be a good 
many who really favor civil service. 

I have heretofore introduced bills in the Senate seeking to 
place United States marshals, United States attorneys, and simi- 
lar officials under civil service. I am in favor of that; I think 
it would be best for the Government and best for administra- 
tions if that were done. So TI should be glad to see the enumera- 
tors, supervisors, special agents, and othets engaged in taking 
the census all put under civil service if I thought it best to do 
it or if it were practicable. I do not, however, think that it is. 
On the contrary, I think it would be very impracticable. I do 
not say that the principle could not be applied to the State of 
New York or to some of the thickly populated sections; possibly 
we might be able to do that even under the conditions in which 
the census must be taken. As I see it, however, it would be 
wholly impracticable in the larger States in my section of the 
country. 

I will frankly say that I recognize there may be sought to 
be made some little politics out of the appointment of census 
enumecrators, supervisors, and so on. I am perfectly willing to 
concede that. We are all human, and I suppose that, no matter 
what the administration might be, there might be some who 
would seek to bring about political effects by these appointments, 
but for myself, from a political standpoint, I had rather have no 
appointments whatever to make. From a political standpoint, 
my judgment is that the making of appointments is a source of 
weakness rather than of strength. 

However, to my notion it is not a question of politics here, 
and I wish to say this in that regard: I have conferred with 
some gentlemen in a certain portion of my State who I expect 

‘to have as supervisors. I have advised them that I will have 

nothing whatever to do with the appointment of enumerators; 
‘ that the first and highest consideration is an efficient and proper 
census of the people; and whoever may be appointed as super- 
visor is to be held responsible for the accomplishment of that 
' result. Others may not look at the matter as I do; but, never- 
theless, as I said a while ago, if it is sought to make politics 
| out of these appointments, I think it is a source of weakness 
rather than of strength. 

If we had a Democratic administration, I feel that I should 

look at this matter in exactly the same way. What we want is 
an efficient, proper, correct, and adequate census of the people. 
| No matter what our politics may be, all of us want that brought 
about. I believe that to put all these enumerators, supervisors, 
|} and so forth, under civil service would not accomplish that 
, purpose. 
; Let me call attention to this fact in regard to the selection of 
'the enumerators and supervisors: 

The enumerators and supervisors are not selected in the final 
analysis, as we might say, by the local people. Under this bill 
the Director of the Census really and finally appoints the 

| supervisérs and enumerators, 
| Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 

| ington yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

| Mr. CARAWAY. Is it not the understanding, however, that 
} the Senators will recommend certain ones of them, and the 
| House Members the others? Will not the enumerators, for in- 
stance, go to the House Members? 

Mr. JONES. I can say frankly to the Senator that so far as 
my State is concerned—I speak for nobody else—the House 
Members appoint the supervisors, and they have full control; 
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that is, so far as they may. The final appointment is really 
made by the Director of the Census. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not bothering about that. 

Mr. JONES. I am going to meet what the Senator has in 
mind, I think. Our delegation has an understanding that the 
Senator has nothing to do with the selection of the supervisors 
or enumerators, 

Mr. CARAWAY. He gets nothing out of that? 

Mr. BORAH. That is a matter of self-defense. 

Mr. JONES. The Representatives were glad to have that; 
and, as I said a while ago, I would rather have no political 
appointments than any, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is the Senator to be influential with the 
Representatives? 

Mr. JONES. Not at all. 

Mr, CARAWAY. This is a sort of an executive session, you 
know, and the Senator can speak frankly. 

Mr. JONES. No; there is nothing executive about it. The 
Senator, so far as I am concerned, has nothing to do with the 
selection of these supervisors and these enumerators. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I was not in the Senate 
Chamber, and did not learn what the understanding was in re- 
gard to these appointments. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It will not do the Senator from Virginia 
any good. He will not get any of them. 

Mr. JONES. I am just talking about my own situation. I 
know nothing about the others. I have understood that Mr. 
Steuart, the Director of the Census, is a Democrat in politics. 
I do not know. I have not asked him. I have not talked to 
him about it; but that is the impression I have had, at any rate. 
I am satisfied, however, that, even so, Mr. Steuart is not seeking 
to exercise any partisan influence in the selection of these 
enumerators and supervisors. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator know to what extent the 
arrangement in his State will apply to other States? 

Mr. JONES. I know nothing about that. I have not con- 
cerned myself about it. 
oes TYDINGS, Mr. WAGNER, and others addressed the 
Yhair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield; and to whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not finished yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Virginia wants to play with 
the Senator from Washington for a while. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I want to know about this, because it 
is a nratter of importance to the people who want to take this 
census. 

Mr. JONES. I told the Senator frankly so far as my knowl- 
edge goes. 

Mr. SWANSON. That that would be the system pursued in 
the Senator’s case? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. That the Congressmen will name the super- 
visors in each congressional district? 

Mr. JONES. So far as they can, except, let me say frankly— 
I do not want to misrepresent anything—we have one district 
that is represented by a Democratic Congressman. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He gets nothing. 

Mr. SWANSON. He will proceed to have a Republican 
appointed in that district by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I handle that; but I will say to the Senator 
that in the selection of my supervisors I have conferred with 
my Democratic colleague in the House and my Democratic col- 
league here, because our relations are of the most friendly char- 
acter, and I should be glad to have them make the appointments. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the Senator has nrade 
arrangements so that none except Republicans can be appointed 
in his State? 

Mr. JONES. No; we have not made any such arrangement 
as that—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator ought to. 

Mr. JONES. Although I am inclined to think that that is 
what they are carrying out. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is what will occur? 

Mr. JONES. That, I think, is what will occur so far as the 
supervisors are concerned. 

Mr. SWANSON. And the Senator is satisfied that he will get 
better appointments in that way than he would by a civil-service 
examination of the relative merits of the candidates, irrespective 
of party? 

Mr. JONES. 
complished. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the accomplishment? Is any poli- 
tics to be accomplished in it, outside of taking the census? 
Are any partisan accomplishments considered in it? 


I think so, for the things that are to be ac- 
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Mr. JONES. Not so far as I am concerned; not a particle. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator will be disposed to recommend 
Democrats who are superior to Republicans? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There are none. 

Mr. JONES. I am not making these recommendations. As 
I said a while ago, I have absolutely nothing whatever to do 
with the selection of enumerators. 

Mr. SWANSON. Enumerators? 

Mr. JONES. No. 

Mr. SWANSON. Only supervisors? 

Mr. JONES. I have nothing to do with them, except in the 
one district. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said he had nothing to do 
with the appointment of enumerators. If the Senator and his 
colleagues in the House select the supervisors, under the bill 
the supervisors have authority to appoint the enumerators. 

Mr, JONES. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And therefore your appointees will appoint 
the enumerators, in accordance with the desires of the delega- 
tion, of course? 

Mr. JONES. I will say frankly that in the district where 
I have selected the supervisors, or expect to, I have told the 
supervisors that I would have nothing whatever to do with 
the selection of the enumerators; that they would be held re- 
sponsible for an adequate and proper and efficient enumeration 
of the people. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. CARAWAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES. If they select Democratic enumerators, that 
is entirely satisfactory to me, 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator doubts in his own mind 
that his appointees will select Democrats? 

Mr. JONES. No; I should not be surprised if they select 
some good Democrats in a good many cases. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is a very interesting question to me 
and to most people who have applicants for these various 
places. Is this understanding of the Senator with the President, 
or With Mr. Steuart, the director? 

Mr. JONES. What understanding does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. SWANSON. That the Senator would name the super- 
visors in the districts represented by Democrats, and the Re- 
publican Congressmen would name the supervisors in the dis- 
tricts represented by them? 

Mr. JONES. I have had no understanding whatever with 
Director Steuart. 

Mr. SWANSON. With the President, then? 

Mr. JONES. Why, certainly not. I have never mentioned 
the matter to the President. I have talked to my Democratic 
colleagues in the Senate and in the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no understanding, but the Senator 
hopes the matter will be consummated in that way in his State? 

Mr. JONES. I did not say I hoped to have it done; I expect 
it to be done. 

Mr. SWANSON. Was any arrangement made in this under- 
standing about Democratic Senators in connection with super- 
visors? 

Mr. JONES. My Democratic colleague does not desire to 
have that done. He appreciates the situation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He knows he will get nothing, and therefore 
he does not hope for it. 

Mr. JONES. He feels a good deal like I do, I think, about 
these appointments. If this were a Democratic administration, 
I should be delighted to have my Democratic colleague make 
the appointments out there. So far as that is concerned, I am 
perfectly willing for him to take the responsibility now. 

Mr. SWANSON. But the Senator does not know what will be 
done in these States that have Democratic Senators—what dis- 
position will be made of this patronage in States that have 
Democratic Senators and no Republican Senators? 

Mr. JONES. I do not. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. FESS, and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield; and to whom? 

Mr. JONES. I want to say just a few words, but I yield 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator from Virginia 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield. 


that if he had very many more Democrats in the Government 
service here he would have a great percentage of the whole of 
the employees of our Government. 
they have never been disturbed. 


They are Democrats, and 
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Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President—— 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Washington has just 
pointed out in a very frank, open way—which is characteristic 
of the Senator at all times about all things—the method in 
which these supervisors and enumerators are to be appointed, 
He has stated that in his State, and presumably in every State, 
these supervisors are to be appointed by the Republican Con- 
gressmen, with the approval, of course, of the Republican Sena- 
tor or Senators, and that he supposes that the supervisors will 
in turn appoint the enumerators. He has been very frank 
about it. 

Mr. JONES. Just a moment in that connection. 
that the final appointment is made by the director. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was just going to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the bill. It does not say a word about this method of 
appointment. The bill in that respect provides as follows: 


That special agents, supervisors, supervisors’ clerks, enumerators, and 
interpreters may be appointed by the Director of the Census to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. JONES. I stated that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As a matter of fact, the Senator has just 
frankly admitted that it is not intended that the Director of 
the Census shall exercise this power—— 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no! 

Mr. McKELLAR. But that it is going to be exercised, in 
substance and in fact, by the Republican Senators and Con- 
gressmen from each State; and the Director of the Census will 
simply be called upon to carry out those appointments. 

Mr. JONES. No; the Senator now is putting in my mouth 
words that I did not utter, and putting upon them a cunstruction 
that I did not make. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not see how the Senator can possibly 
evade that construction. 

Mr. JONES. I am not seeking to evade anything. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not mean that in an improper sense, 
as the Senator knows, because I am devoted to the Senator. I 
admire him, and I admire his honesty and sincerity. He has 
come before the Senate and has told the exact truth about the 
matter—that while the statute provides that Mr. Steuart, the 
Director of the Census, is to have the power to make these ap- 
pointments, as a matter of fact they are going to be made by the 
Republican Congressmen and Republican Senators. 

Mr. JONES. No; what I meant—if I did not say it, I had it 
in mind—was that we will recommend, of course, to the 
Director of the Census. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And he will accept. 

Mr. JONES. I assume that he will, unless he has good 
reason not to; but if the Director of the Census has good 
reason to believe that a man whom we are recommending for 
supervisor or that men whom the supervisor may recommend 
for enumerators are not the right kind of men, that they are 
not proper, of course he will not approve their appointment. 

Mr. FESS, Mr. BURTON, Mr. SWANSON, and Mr. WAGNER 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has been on 
his feet for some time. I yield to him. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I desire to suggest that I think 
the Senator's statement has been misinterpreted or misunder- 
stood. Certainly the Director of the Census has never said at 
any time that he would allow a Republican Congressman to 
name the supervisor. 

Mr. JONES. Not at all. 

Mr. FESS. I called on the director, after this attack had 
been made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], to 
consult him about the basis of that statement, and all that he 
told me was that he was consulting the various chambers of 
commerce and other leaders in the community; and he said, 
“ Of course, I would include in the consultation the Representa- 
tives in Congress as well as the Senators.” Certainly,ehowever, 
I never got any intimation that the recommendation of a Re- 
publican Congressman is going to be the final determinant of the 
appointment. I think it is unfair to Mr. Steuart to say that. 

Mr. JONES. I certainly did not intend to convey any impres- 
sion of that sort; just to the contrary. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the junior Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. There is one fact that seems to have been 
overlooked here, and that is that neither supervisors nor 
enumerators can be appointed without answering a very elabo- 
rate questionnaire. That questionnaire goes to the Bureau of 


I stated 
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the Census, and is passed upon there before any of them are 
appointed. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the newspapers in my State 
report that the supervisors have all been recommended by the 
national chairman, and have been appointed. 

Mr. BURTON. I think that must be an error. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, the super- 
visor in my immediate city has already been appointed. The 
bill has not passed, and yet he has been appointed. 

Mr. JONES. I am not talking about the action in other 
States, so far as that is concerned. I can not believe, however, 
that the Senator from Tennessee is correct, because I can not 
imagine that Director Steuart would appoint anybody until 
this legislation is acted upon. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to ask the Senator from Utah, 
who is sometimes frank, to explain something he said. 

Mr. JONES. Just a moment. 

Mr. SWANSON. He stated that Democrats hold a great 
number of the positions under the Government, and he implied 
he wanted to equalize the situation by appointing Republicans. 
Joes the Senator intend that this census shall be a raid for 

tepublicanism, to equalize the Democratic appointments which 
have heretofore been made? 

Mr. SMOOT. I never used the word “ equalized.” 

Mr. SWANSON. But the Senator implied it. 
know what the Senator means. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never used that word and I never had such a 
thought. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to know how the Senator 
knew they were Democrats. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know. I know some of them voted 
the Republican ticket. I want to get an assurance from the 
Senator from Utah; he seems to be the most potential man 
controlling the present administration. He is chairman of the 
Finance Committee and is potential, and he deserves to be. Am 
I to understand that he intends that there should be a raid, 
through this census matter, to equalize the Democratic appoint- 
ments in the departments? Is that his purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and I did not say “equalize.” And if 
everyone appointed were a Republican there would be no 
equalizing, 

Mr. SWANSON, 
plain—— 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I can not yield further to my 
dear friend from Virginia. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLAINE in the chair). 
The Chair is informed the Senator from Washington has the 
floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. : 

Mr. HARRISON. How long has the Senator from Washing- 
ton had the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is not informed 
and has no memorandum. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not think the rule was in operation. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think I have had my half hour yet. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I asked the Senator to yield 
in order that I might give expression of gratitude for the candor 
with which he has discussed this measure, and in a sentence he 
has established what I tried for a few hours to establish yester- 
day, namely, that this is a spoils system. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am surprised that the Senator 
would need to take so much time as that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘To prove what is so obvious. 

Mr. JONES. As the Senator from Arkansas says, it is an 
obvious matter, but it is one that is very necessary. It is a 
situation which must be met in a frank way. 

The work of the enumerators would go on about two weeks, 
in the cities, especially, and probably at no time would extend 
over a month. If we had to go through the process of selecting 
the enumerators by civil service, it would be expensive to the 
Government, it would be expensive to those who sought the 
appointments, and the chances are it would bring about more 
inefficieny than under the other system. 

It was suggested yesterday that there are 65,000 or 70,000 
names on the register of eligible persons under the civil service 
now. That may be true, but they are not persons who are com- 


I want to 


I would like to have the Senator ex- 


Does the Senator yield to the 
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petent for census enumerators; they are not persons who would 
like to have those jobs, so far as that is concerned. I do not 
know of any of them from my State, and I want to say I 
would very seriously object to bringing enumerators into my 
State from some other State, or taking them into one certain 
district from some other district. The enumerators who are to 
number the inhabitants of any particular locality ought to be 
from that locality; they ought to be persons who are acquainted, 
at least in a general way, with the conditions there and the 
people there. It sems to me that no one, not even the Senator 
from New York, would want enumerators to come into his State 
from the State of Washington to enumerate the people in any 
particular district in his State, for instance, in the State of New 
York. Yet possibly many of those who are on the civil-service 
list in some form or another are from the State of New York, 
far more than from the State of Washington. 

If we put the supervisors and enumerators under civil 
service, the examinations will have to be held hereafter. They 
will not be taken from any list that may exist now, or, at least, 
for any considerable number of these positions. As the Sena- 
tor from California well and clearly pointed out, making the 
appointments under the civil-service requirements would take a 
great deal of time, it would be very expensive, and it would 
be impracticable to apply that system under these conditions. 

I am frank to say that if we should have a Democratic 
administration when the next census is to be taken, if I should 
be in the Senate, I can not see how I could advocate putting 
these positions under the civil service, because I think it abso- 
lutely impracticable to do it, at least in the States of the West, 
where we have a large territory and a rather sparsely settled 
country. 

Take the State of Arizona, for instance, far larger than the 
State of Washington, with a population far less. What would 
Senators think of calling people from all parts of that terri- 
tory to take civil-service examinations to fill positions that 
would last two weeks, or not more than a month at the outside? 
It seems to me that that is wholly impracticable. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. For just a question. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator speaks of the situations lasting 
two weeks or a month. That may apply to the enumerators, 
but what about the special agents, whose positions may last 
for 10 years? 

Mr. JONES. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WAGNER. There is no limit of time. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a limit of appropriation, however. 

Mr. JONES. It is estimated that the positions of the super- 
visors will last for from three to six months. When the Direc- 
tor of the Census tells me that, I am satisfied that he is not 
misrepresenting at all. The special agents, as I understand, 
are agents appointed and selected to gather certain facts along 
particular lines. For instance, they are appointed to get the 
number of manufacturers in a certain territory. When that 
information is gotten, their work will be over. Some of those 
jobs may last 5 or 6 or 7 months, but I am satisfied not for any 
greater length of time than that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. In respect to the Director of the Census, the 
very fact that the census districts are not to be coterminus 
with congressional districts shows conclusively that the director 
has not given to anyone the suggestion that Congressmen are 
to control the selections. We have 22 congressional districts 
in Ohio. The plan is to divide the State into 25 census dis- 
tricts. One or two of the districts will have three congressional 
districts in them. So it would be impossible for the director to 
allow the Representatives to determine the appointments. I 
think it is another evidence that he is being misunderstood 
when it is charged that he is attempting to make the selection 
of the census employees political. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I venture to say it will be a matter of 
some surprise to Representatives from Ohio in the House to 
read the remarks of the Senator from Ohio in the Recorp to- 
morrow, because, as I understand it, already recommendations 
are being made, prior to the passage of this bill, by Representa- 
tives for the employment of enumerators. 

Mr. FESS. That may be, but the recommendations will not 
necessarily be final. The director will consult Representatives, 
as well as other people, Democratic as well as Republican. 

Mr. JONES. The appointments will not be made, as a mat- 
ter of fact, until after the enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. JONES. 
moment. 

Mr. WAGNER. It is merely to clear up a matter on which 
we appear to be in conflict, but I do not think there is any 
difference between us. The Senator said that duration of 
service of the special agents will be approximately between 
three and six months. 

Mr. JONES. No; the Senator misunderstood me. 
supervisors’ term was from 3 to 5 or 6 months. 

Mr. WAGNER. What about the special agents? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know how long their positions would 
last. Some of them would last probably 6 or 7 or 8 months, 
and some of them possibly longer. 

Mr. WAGNER. I ¢all attention to the fact that, so far as the 
census provided for in this measure is concerned, the act itself 
provides for a period of three years. In addition to that, the 
proposed law provides that those special agents may then be 
utilized for purposes provided in the law of 1902, and under 
that act the Director of the Census may continue the service of 
these special agents, appointed without any competitive exami- 
nation, to collect statistics in regard to various matters to 
which I called the attention of the Senate yesterday, numbering 
16 in all, so that there is no limit to the term of his office. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. In just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wanted to answer the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Washington on the amendment has expired. He has 30 minutes 
on the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I do not desire to take any time on the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to speak on the amendment, not on 
the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to answer the Senator from New York 
by saying that the appropriations govern the length of time a 
special agent may serve. If there is no necessity for him serv- 
ing, there will be no appropriation made for him, and his office 
will become vacant on that account. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that 


For a question. I want to conclude in just a 


I said the 


the statistics gathered by these special agents are very im- 


portant, and they are constantly gathering them. Undoubtedly 
there is an appropriation for the collection of these particular 
statistics. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
year. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand that I am en- 
titled to 30 minutes on each amendment and 30 minutes on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty minutes on the pending 
amendment and 30 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to speak to the pending amendment, 
not on the bill. 

I desire to refer to the frank disclosure of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], for whom I have the highest esteem 
and regard. The Senator from Washington is frank, he is 
able, he is courageous. For the last 20 years when one or the 
other was necessarily absent he and I have been paired in the 
Senate, and I know him intimately. His frankness has dis- 
closed what? As far as his State is concerned, he has reached 
the conclusion that the census will be taken by political ap- 
pointees. He does not know to what extent that understanding 
exists as to other States, but the suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that the time has come to equalize 
in some way the Republicans with the Democrats in the execu- 
tive departments of the Government, implies that this census 
matter will be used as the means for making that equalization. 

I doubt whether there is a Senator here who has not reached 
the conclusion that the census will be taken politically, on the 
recommendation of Republican authorities, officers, and persons 
in power. 

Let us see what the situation is. A census is to be taken, 
with all of its ramifications, with the necessary supervisors and 
enumerators, and it is to be taken politically. Heretofore there 
has been no special fight on census bills, because the results of 
a census could be corrected by Congress. If a census were 
tuken politically, if the lists were padded, if reeking corrup- 
tion existed, under the Constitution Congress had the power 
to correct it when it made the distribution of Representatives 
to the various States. 

Coupled with this political taking of the census, however, 
there is another matter, a provision which would take from 


The appropriation is made for only one fiscal 
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Congress the power to correct fraud, the power to see that there 
is no misrepresentation in apportionment, and no _ political 
power being improperly distributed among the various States 
of the Union. This bill will be a permanent statute. It is not 
an apportionment bill; it has been misnamed. It will be a 
statute fixing future apportionments. 

We are to have a census taken politically, taken by political 
appointees, and in my 36 years of experience in Washington, 
where it has been practically confessed that it has been done 
that way, I have never seen it done so glaringly and strikingly. 

Now, suppose a census is tuken politically and frauds exist, 
the rolls are padded so the population is increased, and on 
the basis of that return Congressmen are apportioned, power 
in the Electoral College is added to or subtracted from, and 
the election of a President vested with the vast powers and 
even the future of the country might be involved in 8 or 10 
congressional districts turning the election one way or the 
other. Now, we have the concession of the Senator from 
Michigan, who heretofore has had charge of the pfil and seems 
to be its main supporter, that there is no discretion in the 
President to correct any fraud, however glaring. If a State 
roll is padded half a million or 100,000, or any number, there 
is no discretion given the President to correct it, but he must 
say, as the Senator in his statement admitted, that the appor- 
tionment must be made according to the returns certified to 
him by the political officials who took the census. 

Heretofore there was not such a discretion as to the charac- 
ter of the appointees because Congress had the power to cor- 
rect any error in the enumeration. But under the pending 
bill that power in Congress to correct is limited to three 
months, and at the end of three months, if the Congress has 
not corrected it, the President must enforce the enumeration 
according to the certification of those officials, even though he 
knows it is reeking with fraud, reeking with wrong, and reek- 
ing with the suppression or increase of numbers. This shows 
the folly of trying to pass such a measure as the present bill. 
It was known full well that if any discretion was left to the 
President the law would be declared unconstitutional. The 
Supreme Court has decided repeatedly that the powers which 
belong to Congress must be exercised by Congress or by an 
agent delegated to do so without discretion. There is nothing 
more fixed in the law of the land than that. 

So, in order to enable the President to make the apportion- 
ment, and in order to make it legal, it was necessary to deprive 
him of the power to cure or remedy any frauds, however illegal, 
however unjust they might appear to be, in different sec- 
tions of the country. The Senator from Michigan has admitted 
this. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtsH], who has made 
a careful study of the bill, says there is no power in the Presi- 
dent to correct fraud, no discretion left to him; and if no dis- 
cretion is left to him, he is compelled, in the execution of the 
mandate proposed to be given under the bill, to have the ap- 
portionment made in that way, even though he may know of 
frauds of the most glaring kind. This shows the absolute 
folly of trying to nullify the Constitution by giving the power 
of Congress to the Executive. 

Am I to be called upon to vote for an apportionment among 
the 48 States of the Union, representing their power in Con- 
gress and in the Electoral College, when I am assured by the 
proponents of the measure that the man who makes the appor- 
tionment is powerless under the terms of the bill to correct 
any fraud, however reeking, however glaring, however unjust? 
Is Congress called on to create a statute, not an apportionment 
measure, filled with opportunities for fraud like this under a 
census taken by political appointees as provided in the bill? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. What is in there in the present bill that gives 
any greater opportunity for fraud than under every preceding 
census? 

Mr. SWANSON. In every preceding census, before the ap- 
portionment was finally made by the Congress, a congressional 
committee, or even individual Members of Congress, could in- 
vestigate whether it was a fair or a fraudulent census. Under 
the terms of the bill now before us they are deprived of that 
right, unless the Congress exercises its right within three months 
to repeal the law, at the end of which time, unless repealed, the 
power is given to the President without any discretion whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. BURTON. It can be done in this case. Practically every 
apportionment bill that has been adopted has been passed in 
the short session, and time has been sufficient for the inves- 
tigation for fraud or otherwise. 
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Mr. SWANSON. But the President is now to be denied that 
right. There is not in this bill a provision that the President 
must be satisfied with the census before he acts. 

Mr. BURTON. 
other law. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; because the Congress examined the cen- 
sus and satisfied itself before it proceeded to the apportion- 
ment. This is the first time there has been an effort to deprive 
the Congress of its legal constitutional right to pass on the 
honesty or dishonesty of a census. 

Mr. BURTON. I must say to the Senator from Virginia with 
all due respect for his judgment that he is quite in error in that 


respect, because there is just the same power to correct errors | 


under this plan as there has been in every other census law. 
Mr. SWANSON. 


rect any errors or any fraudulent thing in the census. 
no discretion left to him. 


There is 
If the Congress does not act within 


the 3-month limitation proposed by the bill and repeal the | 
law, then the President must act, and he must act on the census | 
even though he may know it is | 


as certified by the officials, 
fraudulent and wrong. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The argument of the Senator from Ohio is 
that since we have never had the civil-service rule applied to 
the census, we ought not to have it now. If that argument had 
been made when the civil service bill was before us, 
not have it on the statute books at this time. 


any progress, because we would be afraid to make a change. 
Mr. SWANSON. Of course. Let us examine the situation 
exactly and fairly. The bill is not an apportionment bill. It 
does not apportion Congressmen or distribute political power. 
It is a proposed statute which will continue in force until Con- 
gress repeals it, and it compels the President to make an appor- 
tionment of political power in the Congress and in the Electoral 
College if the Congress does not repeal the statute within three | 
months. He would then be compelled to carry out the appor- 


tionment on the basis of that census even though he knew there | ae 
| urton 


were glaring frauds and injustices and iniquities in the census. 


If no discretion is left with the President to correct such things, 
On the other hand, it was 


think what the result would be. 
known that if an effort were made to lodge any discretion with 
the President the law would be nullified under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, and so in order to get the measure through 
and adopt the major-fractions plan, that will increase the power 
of four or five of the great big States at the expense of the rest 
of the country, it is sought to get Congress to consent to an 
anomaly like this¢and surrender its power to correct frauds, to 
surrender its power to distribute political power according to its 
idea of justice and right, and leave the matter entirely and abso- 
lutely at the mercy of a census which it is confessed will be 
politically controlled and politically dominated. 

If there ever was a time in the history of the country when 
the civil-service system could be applied to the census, when 
the civil service should appoint men irrespective of party, when 
men should be taken for merit and capacity and not because of 
political recommendations, it is at this time; but it is not to be 
done under the bill now before us, which contains no means of 
correcting fraud except so far as the bill confers that possibility 
upon the Congress by enabling it to act within three short 
months and, upon its failure to act, it then makes it mandatory 
upon the President to accept the census as presented to him 
under the circumstances I have detailed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. .Even though we may not be much enamored of 
the civil service, as I am not, we can not look with much favor 
upon a bill which projects into all time and fastens upon the 
country for all the days to come such an unfair basis, and 
abolishes the right to employ the civil-service machinery of the 
Government for the taking of the census. 

Mr. SWANSON. As the Senator from Utah has well sug- 
gested, the bill is not in fact an apportionment bill. The press 
of the country can not misrepresent the matter to the people 
at large by saying it is an apportionment bill, because it is not 
in fact, but it is a proposed statute that provides for all time to 
come, unless repealed by Congress, the unfair and unjust plan 
which I have been discussing. Some think they have done Con- 
gress a gracious favor by giving it the right to repeal within 
three months, when the Congress already possesses that general 
right anyway, but they propose to restrict that power in the 
Congress by limiting it to three months. 
mean that for all time to come, until repealed by the Congress, 
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of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], can not cor- | 


we would | 
If that argument | 
had been presented and followed, we never would have made | 
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Its passage would | 
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for all time to come the President shall be compelled to dis- 


| tribute the Representatives in Congress, the power in Congress, 


; | and in the Electoral College, according to an enumeration to be 
And we never had such a provision in any | 


made by people appointed for political reasons. There is no 
excuse, there is no justification of any kind for such a proposal. 

Then, too, it seems that the Senate could not wait for the 
House of Representatives to present an apportionment bill. 
The House of Representatives has been deprived, or it is attempt- 
ing to deprive it, of its right to present a bill for the distribu- 
tion of its own Members among the respective States. Senators 
have taken as the groundwork for the bill a measure which 
was considered by a Congress which is adjourned and dead, and 
are using it as a basis for the action of the Congress which is 
They are attempting to require the present 
Congress to pass on a measure which Senators have had no 
opportunity to consider. The measure is far-reaching in its 
consequences, unjust in its provisions. It minimizes the power 
of Congress and if it is permitted to beconre a law no power 
will exist except for three months to correct any palpable and 
glaring fraud that might occur in connection with the next 
census or any future census that is to be taken. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is the Senator going to address 
himself to the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator ought to be heard. This is a 
very important measure. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Deneen 
Ashurst Dill 
Barkley Edge 
Bingham Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glenn 
Off 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Ilawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 


Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 


Sackett 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 


Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Broussard 


La *olle tte 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 


Capper 

Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The senior 
Senator from Nebraska is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am somewhat surprised that 
there should be any opposition to the pending amendment. The 
question of civil service is older than most of us. A proper civil- 
service system is one of the necessary requisites of every modern 
government and to a great extent of every modern business. 
The amendment simply provides that the appointments under 
this bill shall be made in accordance with the law and the 
regulations of the civil service. 

There are something over 100,000 appointments to be made. 
On the one hand, it is proposed that they shall be put upon 
the political pie counter and dealt out across that counter as 
patronage, and, on the other hand, it is proposed that the 
appointments shall be made from lists properly prepared by 
the Civil Service Commission. There will, of course, be many 
mistakes in either case, because the time is short and the 
number is great; but I make the assertion, Mr. President, with- 
out any idea that it can be successfully controverted, that the 
Civil Service Commission is the best equipped institution in the 
United States to-day to make these appointments. As many 
mistakes as they will undoubtedly make, they are in reality 
equipped for emergencies of this kind. They constitute the only 
organization or bureau of our Government that is equipped to 
do such work. That is the object of having a Civil Service Com- 
mission. One of its great objects is to meet contingencies 
such as will be presented when this bill shall become a law. 

To say that when the bill becomes a law the appointment of 
the hundred thousand employees to carry out its provisions shall 
be turned over to politicians, political machines, and political 
bosses is something, it seems to me, that we ought not for a 
minute to permit. We have been told on the floor of the Senate 
that notice has already gone out in some of the States, “ If you 
want a job under the new census law that is about to be passed, 
apply to the chairman of a certain Republican committee.” I 
would have more respect for it, Mr. President, if the bill pro- 
vided directly that the appointments should be made by the 
men who are in reality going to make them under the law. If 


the census shall be taken politically and in a partisan way, and! we are going to turn over this vast number of officeholders 
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to the politicians, let us provide in the law in so many words 
that the appointments shall be turned over to them. Let us have 
the courage of our convictions; let us not try to deceive the 
people of the country. 

In my judgment, it is no argument in favor of the bill as it 
stands and against the amendment to say that as the Republican 
Party is now in power the Republicans will appoint those 
officeholders, as if the Democrats were in power they would 
deal out these jobs. I have no doubt that the Republicans, 
being in power, they will deal them out. It is nothing in favor of 
putting these offices into the Republican machine and making 
a great big Republican sale out of them to say that if the Demo- 
crats were in power they would do likewise. In other words, 
if the Republicans have no better argument to make in favor 
of a bad provision of the proposed law than to say the Demo- 
crats would do just the same if they had a chance, they had 
better pull down the flag and go out of business. That is a 
poor excuse. 

What is the object of the civil service law? Statesmen, 
economists, patriotic men everywhere recognize that the civil 
service law is necessary in making appointments, particularly 
of this kind. It is said the time is short; that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission can not make the appointments in the length of 
time available. The time will be just as long for the Civil 
Service Commission to do it as for the politicians to do it. 
God is not going to keep the sun from going down in order 
to give the politicians more time, and shove it behind the clouds 
if the Civil Service Commission shall do it. The time is 
going to be just the same, short, I admit; too short to do a 
really efficient job, perhaps. But the Civil Service Cominission 
is equipped to make appointments without regard to politics, 
while the political machine is equipped to make appointments 
with nothing else in view except politics. We must take one 
horn of the dilemma or the other. 

Mr. President, it is an important proposition. We are going 
to take an enumeration of the people. It is going to hold for 
10 years as a basis upon which to make all kinds of scientific 
and governmental calculations. We are going to base the most 
valuable calculations upon the figures of the census. More- 
over, we are making a law which, while like any other law, 
it may, of course, at any time be repealed, is just as permanent 
as would be any other statute which may be put on the statute 
books. It is going to last until it shall be repealed, probably 
for 50 or 60 years. The nation-wide census enumeration was of 
sufficient importance that when our forefathers adopted the 
Constitution they provided for it in the Constitution; and if 
this amendment shall be agreed to, we are going to establish 
a precedent ; we are going to set up another milestone of human 
progress, and put into the law that the men and women who 
do this work shall be selected without regard to politics. 

It has been said that in the censuses that have been taken 
heretofore we have never had such a thing. Mr. President, you 
have heard the story of the young fellow who in the olden days 
had to take the old mare and the sack of corn to the mill for 
the farmer. They used to put a rock in one end of the sack 
and some corn in the other so that it might be balanced across 
the mare’s back. When an enterprising young fellow who had 
gone to mill that way a good many times thought it over, he 
concluded that he could get rid of the rock; that he would take 
it out and he would thereby be able to take twice as much 
corn, and hence have to go only half as often to the mill. How- 
ever, when his dear, conscientious old father found out what the 
boy had done he kicked him and thrashed him and made him 
take half the corn out and put the rock back, “ because,” he said, 
“that is the way they did when I was a boy; that is the way 
they did when my father was a boy; that is the way my grand- 
father did.” So we say in this enlightened age, “Do not let 
us take these positions off the pie counter, because they were 
on the pie counter 10 years ago, 20 years ago, and 40 years ago. 
Let us not advance. Let us stay in the old rut.” If that argu- 
ment had been successfully used we should still be cutting 
wheat with a sickle, as they did in the days of Abraham. We 
should still be subjects of Great Britain. We should not have a 
country of our own. We should still be back in barbarism. 

A government ought to be like a business. If it can improve 
itself it ought to do it. From the days of barbarism up to the 
present high state of civilization we have been traveling, going 
forward, blazing new trees in the wilderness of doubt and super- 
stition, and the civil service is one of the instrumentalities of 
every modern government. 

Those who think we ought to do this because the Republi- 
cans are going to get the jobs are short-sighted. The Republi- 
cans may not get the jobs when the next census is taken. It 
may be that some other party will be in power; and perhaps 
they will be just as partisan as we were, just as much opposed 
to progress as we are, and they will take the jobs. It is a 
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sword that cuts both ways. It has two edges to it. There is 
only one course to pursue, and that is to forget personal advan- 
tage, to forget party advantage, and look to the good of the 
country and the good that we want to accomplish by taking this 
census. 

I think everybody who has had any experience with the 
civil service rules and laws concedes that while the civil service 
is far from perfect—it has made many errors, it will undoubtedly 
make many mistakes in this case; it is not perfect by any 
means—still it is an improvement over the spoils system. I 
suppose there is not a Senator in this Chamber who would vote 
to repeal the civil service law, and yet it seems that so many of 
them are in favor of having a law on the statute books and 
not letting it operate, preventing it from going into effect as 
far as this law is concerned. 

I can not myself understand how anyone who will think only 
of what we really want to accomplish, and who believes, as I 
have no doubt we all do, in trying to accomplish it in the most 
efficient way possible, can take any other position than that this 
census should be made by men and women who nre appointed 
on account of their efficiency and qualifications for the work. 

I admit that these people could all be taken out of one party, 
perhaps, and be efficient ; but every man knows that that is not 
the practical working of the matter. I have no doubt that the 
men who select these enumerators want to see a good enumera- 
tion taken ; but we all know what the first qualification is going 
to be. It is going to be dealt out from one boss down to an- 
other until it comes down to the locality, and there the boss is 
going to pick a man because of his political influence, because 
of his political ability to help the man who picks him. That 
is what is going to be done. They are dealing them out now. 
It is going on now. People who want jobs are notified, “ Why, 
this politician or this boss is going to name the enumerators in 
your community. Apply to him.” What does that mean? That 
means placing him under obligations to a boss, to a political 
machine. It does not mean anything else; and if a man can 
convince the boss that he is able to deliver the most votes, that 
he is the best politician in his community, he is going to get 
the job. He may be a good enumerator; there will be some of 
them that fill these qualifications, that will be good workers and 
do their duty aright; but that will not be the general rule, and 
everybody knows it. Men are going to be selected because of 
their political influence in the locality where they live, because 
of their ability to deliver votes to a Senator or to a Member of 
the House of Representatives. That is what is going to be 
done, and that is the first and the necessary qualification Zor 
getting one of these jobs. 

Some time ago I saw a letter, written by a Member of Con- 
gress, in which he told what he expected to do. He was at 
least fair about the proposition. If we want men of that kind 
to distribute these appointments, put it in the law. Let us 
not deceive anybody. I do not think we will deceive anybody, 
but let us not try to deceive anybody. If we want Members of 
the House of Representatives to name the enumerators in their 
districts, let us say so in black and white. If we want Sena- 
tors to select a certain part of these officials, certain ones named, 
let us say so in the law, and let the people know in an above- 
board way what we are really doing, without practicing any 
deception. If we want a good census, if we want to do it in 
the most efficient way possible, then we should vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. WaaGNneEr]. 

Mr. President, the argument in regard to the time being short 
will not apply to the next census if this amendment is put in 
the bill. There will be plenty of time then to make a better 
selection than can be done for the first census, I think that 
is plain, because this law is not merely for one census. It will 
remain on the statute books. It is a permanent law; and there 
will be ample time for the Civil Service Commission in any 
subsequent census, at least, to get the most efficient possible 
census and enumeration. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that if we defeat this amend- 
ment we shall be taking a step backward. To my mind, when 
we consider the fact that this bill is going to be permanent law, 
and that it will take 100,000 officeholders to carry out its pro- 
visions, a Senator would be justified in voting against the- 
ultimate passage of the bill if this amendment should not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to discuss the pend- 
ing amendment for just a few moments. 

There has always been difficulty about the method of appoint- 
ing these minor officers of our Government. In the earlier 
years of our history, when it was first taken up, a system of 
keeping Federal employees there always prevailed. Representa- 
tives of political families were put in by influential political 
friends, and they stayed in office practically always. When 
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Andrew Jackson was elected in 1829 he was, according to his- 
tory, supposed to have turned all the old employees out and ap- 
pointed new ones, I think there were less than 2,000 at that 
time, if I aim correct about the number changed during the 
first year. It did not amount to so much as compared with 
the present-day appointments; probably not as much as a 
week’s appointments in the present day; but it created a great 
sensation. Probably the Jackson system was an improvement 
on the old method, too, if you will read history right. But 
since that time the spoils system, as it was called—the system 
of changing with every President—became obnoxious to the 
people generally, and a different system was demanded; and 
thereupon the present civil-service system, or the beginnings 
of it, was established. 

The civil-service system has worked, well. I doubt if there 
is a Senator in this body who would be willing to vote to repeal 
the present civil service law. Why? Because we all recog- 
nize that while there is difficulty even under that system about 
making appointments, and especially appointments of this par- 
ticular kind, yet it is the best and fairest system that has been 
devised, and we get the most efficient men and women to work 
for the Government, and the Government gets the best service. 

Why should we make an exception in this case? And does 
this bill make an exception? 

Mr. President, just let me read a provision of the bill. I 
read from page 3 of the bill: 


That special agents, supervisors, supervisors’ clerks, enumerators, and 
interpreters may be appointed by the Director of the Census to carry 
out the provisions of this act and of the act to provide for a permanent 
census office, approved March 6, 1902, and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplemental thereto, such appointments to be made without reference 
to the civil service or the classification acts. The Director of the 
Census may delegate to the supervisors authority to appoint enumerators. 


I need not read further. 
As opposed to that, I read now the proposed amendment of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]: 


Strike out “ without reference to the civil service or the classification 
acts ” and insert in lieu thereof “ subject to the civil service laws, but 
without regard to the classification act of 1923, as amended, and without 
giving the appointees under this provision a status for transfer to other 
positions; and direct preference shall be given to the disabled veterans 
of wars in which the United States has been engaged.” 


Mr. President, by that amendment we are brought right face 
to face to the question of whether we are going to vote in favor 
of the civil-service system or whether we are going to vote 
against it; whether or not we are going to take the first step 
to tear it down. That is the question before us. Why should 
there be an exception made in this case? As I understand, all 
the members of the Civil Service Commission say that there will 
be no trouble in the world about the commission furnishing the 
necessary number of employees under the law if they are given 
charge of it. 

I want to say that I have served on the Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the Senate ever since I have been in the Senate, and I 
think I know something about the system. I think I know some- 
thing about the commission, So far as the present commission 
is concerned, one of its members, its president, I do not like 
at all. I do not think he is an efficient or well-qualified member 
of that body; but that is neither here nor there. I hope he will 
not be reappointed. The commission itself is a splendid body, 
and is doing a splendid work, an honest work, and is getting 
excellent results; and why should we tear it down or make 
exceptions in its jurisdiction? I am not willing to tear it down, 
even though personally one of the members of the commission 
is obnoxious to me. Why? Because I believe that, taking it 
all in all, it is the best possible way of selecting these officials 
of the Government—some 100,000 of them, as I understand. 

We are face to face with the other proposition. If we do not 
select the officials and employees in this way, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jonrs] has frankly and fairly told us what 
will happen. These appointments are not going to be made 
under this law at all. They are going to be made by the Re- 
publican Congressmen and Senators of the country. They are 
going to appoint the supervisors in their respective States; and 
the supervisors, of course, will appoint such enumerators as 
these Congressmen and Senators desire. It will be a political 
census if it is taken in that way—absolutely political, absolutely 
unmindful of the civil service law, absolutely unmindful of any- 
thing except politics. We may get a good one, and we may not. 

Something was said about what it is proposed to do under the 
law. In my State I think these officials have already been 
Selected. I have been asked if a certain man in the particular 
congressional district in which I live is satisfactory to me. 
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| This was very courteous upon the part of my Republican 
| friends. Well, the gentleman suggested is a very good Re- 
publican, and he probably will make a pretty good supervisor. 
If we are to have the spoils system, I have no objection to this 
particular Republican politician in my district. They have 
selected a very good one; but I am opposed to that method of 
selecting these officials. They ought not to be selected in that 
way, and we all know it. 

This census is for the benefit of the entire people of this 
Republic. It ought to be taken in such a way that there can not 
be any real criticism of it. Of course, there may be some minor 
criticism of the selections of the Civil Service Commission, but 
they will be immaterial. But just as surely as we adopt the 
spoils system, so far as the taking of this census is concerned, 
we are going to have all kinds of charges of frard, just as we 
have had them in the past. We ought to obviate that. 

Is there a Senator in this body—and I am speaking to every- 
one who is on the floor at this time and anyone who may come 
in—who would be willing to vote against the civil-service sys- 
tem? If so, let him hold up his hand—or, pardon me, let him 
speak. We are not in favor of doing away with or abolishing 
the civil-service system, and yet it is deliberately proposed 
here to select 100,000 employees of this Government without 
regard to the system we have established. There were less 
than 70,000 employees in the Government in Jackson’s day, not 
as many as will be required to be appointed under this bill. 

It is impossible to conceive that we will reject the civil- 
service amendment; that Senators will do it. I will not be- 
lieve it. I will have to see them go down in black and white 


on a yea-and-nay vote before I will ever believe that the Senate 
would deliberately, with the facts all before them—and they 
have been put before them—vote in favor of abolishing the 
civil-service system as to 100,000 proposed employees of the 
We just can not do it; the country would not 





Government. 
approve it. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Has it not heretofore been ‘called to the 
attention of the Senate—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WAGNER. That section 17—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I beg pardon. I thought the Senator was 
indulging in another address. I did not know that he was 
propounding a query to the Senator from Tennessee. I was 
going to invoke the rule, much as I would dislike to do it, 
but if it is merely a query, I have nothing to say, of course. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator will be spared that task, be- 
cause I will not bore him any longer, except to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee to the fact that section 17 
of this bill, which we have not heretofore mentioned, provides 
another task for these agents to be appointed without civil 
service, namely, the taking of a census of manufactures of the 
country every two years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. We all know that whenever the 
census is taken a very large number of employees are brought 
into the service of the Government in the Census Bureau. I 
have sent out to get the exact information, and it has not 
arrived yet; but, as I recall—and perhaps some Senator can 
correct me if I am wrong about it—we have blanketed in by 
presidential order, after every census period, a great body of 
these employees without regard to civil-service examinations— 
people appointed by the Director of the Census, just as is 
proposed to be done now, and after serving several years in 
the Census Bureau, those who remain at a certain time are 
blanketed into the service. 

Mr. President, it is a wrong policy for the Government to 
follow, and we should not pursue it. The only way we can 
get along in this matter to the best advantage to the American 
people is to let the civil service laws apply to these selections 
and to all other selections of minor offices. 

In making this statement, I have no word of criticism of the 
Director of the Census. I know that gentleman very slightly; 
I have always esteemed him very highly, and if he were to make 
these appointments as the Senator from Ohio has suggested, 
after sending out a questionnaire and having answers made; 
in other words, if he were to make the appointments after the 
fashion of the civil service, that might be all right, but that is 
not the way the appointments are going to be made. Just as 
the frank and honest and always straight speaking Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] has said, they are to be political 
appointments, starting at the top and going on down. I hope 
the Senate will not agree to have these people appointed in that 
way. I hope the civil service laws may apply, and that the 
amendment of the Senator from New York may be adopted. 
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Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ten- 
nessee takes his seat, will he yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. I would like to state that a few minutes ago 
the Senator from Tennessee asked if there was a man in this 
Chamber who would vote to abolish the civil-service system. I 
happened to be sitting in the gallery, but I held up my hand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not see the Senator, or I would have 
ealled attention to him. 

Mr. BLEASBE. I think it is the most damnable and iniqui- 
tous system, as now handled, that has ever been perpetrated on 
any free country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I honor the Senator for his frankness. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there another Senator who is against 
the civil service? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Tennessee whether he thinks, from a practical point of view, it 
is possible to get people who amount to anything to go through 
the red tape of passing a civil-service examination for two 
weeks’ employment, at probably $5 or $6 a day? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The question of enumerators is the only 
question that arises in connection with this amendment. That 
is the only possible question. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is not that an important question? Is not 
that the controlling question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not think so. Remember, the 
enumerators are only a part of this great body of men who are 
to come into the service of the Government. They may be 
greater in numbers, but they are the most inconsequential part 
of them. There is no reason why the Civil Service Commission 
can not hold examinations for the appointment of those men 
as well, and I will say to the Senator that, in my judgnrent, we 
would get infinitely better enumerators by having the civil serv- 
ice select them after such examination as they may see fit to 
make than we will by having our good Republican politicians 
throughout the various States appoint them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the civil-service procedure 
is wise in connection with any activity of the Government, it 
seems to me it is particularly wise with reference to this matter 
under discussion, : 

The very foundation of the legislative department of the 
Government is under consideration. We can not afford to dis- 
eard the application or the procedure which has been accepted 
universally as a proper and wise one, not only in connection 
with matters of the Federal Government, but in matters relating 
to the State and municipal governments. I should just as soon 
think of abolishing vaccination against smallpox, or modern 
surgical procedure, and all the applications of modern science, 
as to reject the application of the civil service in this particular 
matter. 

I hope the amendment offered by my colleague will prevail. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I shall vote for this amend- 
ment, but I want to state that in doing so I am not voting to 
uphold the present civil-service system in the United States. 

In the State of South Carolina, which I in part represent in 
the Senate, sometimes it happens that there is to be a post- 
master appointed. One Joseph W. Tolbert is the national 
Republican committeeman from South Carolina, the oldest in 
point of service, I understand, on the committee, the chairnran 
of the Republican Party of South Carolina, such a party as it is. 
I think there are about 8 or 10 respectable white men, and 
the balance are negroes, and that is what he is chairman of in 
South Carolina, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the Senator never found a 
Republican anywhere who was respectable, did he? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes; I know some on the other side of this 
Chamber who are very fine gentlemen. 

Tolbert goes around and, either by himself or through one of 
his henchmen, picks out whom he wants to be postmaster or 
whom he wants to be rural delivery carrier. That man’s name 
in some way, whether he is competent or incompetent, gets to 
be one of the three—and it has never failed—certified by the 
Civil Service Commission for the appointment in question. 
When the Civil Service Commission certifies its three names, 
whether this man is No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3, he is appointed post- 
master or rural carrier, picked out by Joseph W. Tolbert before 
any examination is held, and then Tolbert, so Mr. Tolbert says, 
receives from the man who is to receive the appointment a cer- 
tain amount of money, which amount of money, Mr. Tolbert 
says, goes into the Republican campaign fund, 

That is why I say the civil service is the most damnable, most 
iniquitous system for the appointment of Government employees 
that has ever been perpetrated on a free people. If you want 
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any corroboration of Mr. Tolbert’s statement, go to the chair- 
man of the committee which is now investigating patronage 
matters in the South and read the statement Mr. Tolbert swore 
to a few days ago, filed with that committee, showing the 
amounts of money he has collected in South Carolina for post- 
office jobs, and showing that those amounts of money have 
passed into the hands of the Republican National Committee. 

If it is not true, Tolbert is the man who is not telling the 
truth, but I know personally that those contributions have been 
made; I know personally that postmasters have been picked 
before any examination was stood. 

If that is the kind of civil service you are going to have, why 
not go ahead as this bill provides, because certainly a Senator in 
this body is too honorable a man to certify to the Census Bureau 
any man who is unworthy of filling a position, or to certify any 
sg so as to have him in there to do dirty political work for 

im. 

I do not believe in any civil service, and never haye. I believe 
that to the victors belong the spoils, If North Carolina and 
Virginia and Florida and Texas want to go Republican, let them 
have Republican census takers; they ought to have them. If 
that is the company they want to keep and they happen to get 
up with fleas on them, let them bite them. If I were President 
of the United States, I would not appoint any man to any office 
who had not voted for me if I knew he had not. When I was 
the governor of my own State, if I appointed any man to office 
who did not vote for me, he was a liar, because he said he did. 
That is my doctrine, and all of you feel that way, though some 
of you have not the nerve to stand up and say so. 

I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from New 
York, because I think this bill is iniquitous anyway, as I think 
any bill is which seeks to transfer the rightful powers of 
Congress to the President of the United States, especially 
“Mussolini” Hoover, who wants to be President, who wants 
to be the Senate, who wants to be the House, who appointed a 
little Cabinet the members of which very few people ever 
heard of, men appointed not for brains or ability but because 
he can send for them to come up to the White House, not 
where he can ask them what he shall do but where he can tell 
them what they must do. 

You all know he is seeking power in this country equal to 
that of Mussolini ‘in Italy, going back on some of his pledges 
already, being talked about on the other side of the Chamber 
by men who tore their shirts running around working for him. 
I told them then they were going to be disappointed in him. 
Now, they are cussing him, while I say to him— 

Lay on, Macduff ; 
And damn’d be him that first cries, “ Hold, enough!” 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay the 
vote on this matter, but this is more than an ordinary provision 
in this particular bill. In the first place, there would be 
brought into the Federal service some 100,000 men or women, or 
both, and they would not be brought in as mere temporary em- 
ployees, as has been the case under other census bills. If they 
were to be, I would be much inclined to vote for the provision 
allowing the appointment of census employees as has usually 
been done and according to the custom usually prevailing with- 
out more, but this bill proposes to set up a permanent program 
for the taking of a census every 10 years. Not only that, but 
the first census is to be taken in 1929, and the bill provides for 
the taking of an agricultural census every 10 years, beginning 
in 1984. Not only that, but in the seventeenth section of the 
bill there is provision for the taking of a census of manufac- 
tures throughout this country every two years. 

This bill will bring 100,000 men and women into the 
employment of the Government, virtually, for some time to 
come, Senators may say that is not true, but it is true, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the bill. These men and women will 
not be separated from the service after the work of taking the 
1930 census, but in view of the recurring censuses provided 
for, three within the next three years, they will be continued 
in the service. 

Not only is that so, but the bill sets up a permanent scheme 
by which representation in the Congress is to be apportioned 
and which, of course, controls representation in the electoral 
college. It is idle for any Senator to say that the law does 
not give the President the power to apportion and to fix the 
right of each State to its representation in the other House of 
Congress. It is true the power is left in the Congress to be 
exercised only during the short sessions of every fifth Congress 
under the provisions of the bill, but it is perfectly plain that 
if the majority party wishes to prevent a reapportionment, it 
has it in its power to do it. 

Not only is that true, Mr. President, but however glaring the 
frauds practiced by enumerators appointed upon the theory that 
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to the victor belongs the spoils, the old spoils system; however 
glaring may be the frauds which would arrest the arm of Con- 
gress and would restrain the Congress from reapportioning the 
Representatives in the House of Representatives, if the bill be- 
comes a law, the President is nevertheless to make the enumera- 
tion for the popular branch of the Congress, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the greater the fraud, whether of 100,000 Re- 
publican enumerators or Democratic spoilsmen, as the case 
may be, the more certain it is that the President in power and 
the Congress in power will not permit the passage during the 
short session of an independent apportionment bill. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] has regaled the 
Senate and the country with the oft-repeated declaration and 
many of the newspapers have taken it up—newspapers are 
quite likely to take up anything of the sort—that the Congress 
is refusing to render obedience to the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion by its failure to make an apportionment. Not only does 
not the Constitution demand apportionment in all events but the 
power of Congress to apportion rests not upon an express grant 
of power in the Constitution, but arises out of a necessary im- 
plication. The men who wrote the Constitution, as disclosed 
in the debates, refused to bind the hands of a Congress to make 
an apportionment at any particular time and in all events. 
They knew that many exigencies might arise which would make 
it improper and unwise to make the apportionment; and, above 
all, they knew that if wholesale fraud by a hundred thousand 
political employees of the party in power appeared in the census 
the Congress ought not to make an apportionment based upon 
that census. And yet it is proposed to write into law a perma- 
nent plan for the taking of the censuses hereafter by men se- 
lected as spoilsmen have usually been selected, and upon the 
enumeration of population so made to require the Executive to 
apportion the membership of the House of Representatives. It 
is proposed to practically deprive future Congresses of all dis- 
cretion and to place in the hands of the President the power, 
indeed, to require the President to reapportion the membership 
of the House every 10 years in any event. And yet Senators 
condemn the Congress for its failure to discharge its obligations 
under the Constitution. 

Let me remind Senators that when the Constitution was 
formulated the convention came dangerously near going upon 
the rocks on the question of apportionment. It was among the 
first great difficulties to be overcome. That convention refused 
to bind the hands of Congress. It refused to do more than lay 
down the principle on which apportionment should be made. It 
did not even write into the Constitution the express grant of 
power to the Congress to reapportion. It left it to rest upon a 
necessary implication. 

No constitutional duty or responsibility can approach in mag- 
nitude and in importance the duty of the Congress to refuse to 
apportion upon a census reeking with fraud, and yet Senators 
invite fraud, invite fraudulent censuses, when they propose to 
write into the permanent legislation here proposed any safe- 
guard whatsoever against error and fraud. 

I am not criticizing Mr. Hoover. I am not asserting that he 
would not exercise his power wisely if he were called upon to 
exercise it under the terms of the bill. I am not criticizing the 
party in power, but I am emphasizing the fact that we are 
taking one more of the powers of Congress and placing it over 
into the hands of the Executive. We are even refusing to give 
to the Executive the guaranty that the enumeration which he 
is called upon to carry into effect is just and correct, the guar- 
anty that may be given to him if Senators would permit the 
employees to be brought into service through and under the 
civil service. 

It has been suggested many times in the debate that it is 
necessary to write a permanent law for apportionment because 
Congress has refused to act—with respect to a matter with 
which the Congress is not commanded to act. But is that any 
reason why we should take the power which the Constitution 
places upon us, and confer it upon the Executive? 

Mr. President, at a later time I shall have something to say 


to the Senate about the most remarkable surrender of vital con-, 


stitutional power in the three measures which have been pro- 
posed by the administration or the administration leaders in 
this special session of the Congress. There is the farnr relief 
bill, under the provisions of which the President becomes the 
dictator in respect of agriculture in the United States. There 
is the tariff bill, which a leader in the other branch of Congress, 
a prominent Republican from the great State of Pennsylvania, 
has declared will vest the power in the President to continue 
himself as President until he dies or until a political revolution 
Shall ensue if the President is so minded to exercise that power. 
And you are now writing a permanent apportionment bill upon 
the excuse that Congress has failed to do its constitutional duty 
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during the last eight years, divesting the Congress of the power 
which the people put into that Congress and putting it over into 
the hands of the Executive. 

Of course, I do not speak for Mr. Hoover, but I imagine that 
Mr. Hoover does not wish the tremendous power, with its 
certain responsibility, which his party leaders are about to place 
in his hands under the farm bill, under the tariff bill as it 
stands in the House and as it will come to us, and now under the 
reapportionment bill as the majority seek to write it into law. 
Oh, I know that Congress in the short session may assert its 
power. Senators want to compel Conzress to act, but those who 
wrote the Constitution, in their “ shortsightedness,” refused to 
make it mandatory upon any Congress to apportion representa- 
tion in the other House. But wiser have we grown, and because 
of the neglect of the Congress for the last eight years to do 
what some think was its duty to do it is now proposed to make 
it mandatory upon the Congress to apportion representation 
every 10 years, or to strip the Congress of any power to ap- 
portion representation among the several States in the Union. 

I advise Senators on the other side of the Chamber to stop 
and to weigh the steps which they are about to take. I invite 
them to yield somewhat to the wisdom of their colleague in the 
House, the Republican Representative from the State of Penn- 
sylvania, when he warned the administration and the ad- 
ministration forces of the very certain dangers that lie in the 
proposed tariff act. If Senators really are friends of Mr. 
Hoover they wiil go on bended knee and ask the conferees on 
farm legislation not to place in his hands and upon his shoulders 
the responsibility which the House bill without the Senate 
amendments place upon him. He may survive it. He may 
survive these three distinct surrenders of power by the Congress 
with respect to the most important functions that the Congress 
can exercise under the Constitution—he may; but if he does 
it will be because the people of America have become indifferent 
to any sort of political action. 

I hope Senators on the other side of the aisle will write into 
the biil the amendment offered by the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WAGNER] because if the bill must pass and become 
a law let us at least give assurance to the country that the 
census officers and employees will be selected not under the 
spoils system but as the result of the civil-service examination 
which at least carries some guaranty that we may have a fair 
census upon which such great consequences are rested under 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, and others called for 
the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] deals with all 
of the personnel to be provided under the bill and requires 
all the enumerators, as well as the agents, special agents, 
supervisors and supervisors’ clerks, to be brought within the 
classified service or civil service. The inquiry I make is, If 
the amendment should not be agreed to, would that preclude an 
amendment which would require that the agents, special agents, 
supervisors and supervisors’ clerks shall be subject to civil 
service? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


In the opinion of the present occu- 
pant of the Chair, such an amendment would be in order in 


case the pending amendment should be defeated. 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses]. I am not informed how he would vote on this 
amendment, and I therefore transfer my pair to the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pitrman] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putres]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typ1nGs] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was contiuded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to state that the Senator from Connecti- 
eut [Mr. BrncHAmM] is paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Guass], the Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] is paired 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson}, and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STetwerR] is paired with the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. SCHALL. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SurpstTeap] is still de- 
tained in the hospital. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 


The clerk 
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Bratron]. Not knowing how he would vote, I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] and allow 
my vote to stand. : 

Mr. GOULD (after having voted in the negative). I have 
been absent from the Chamber and have just returned. I find 
that during my absence I have been paired with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]. I therefore with- 
draw my vote. J 

Mr. GEORGE. I am requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] is necessarily detained 
from the Senate on account of official business, If present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to state that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Chamber on business in the Agricultural De- 
partment. if present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Pirrawan], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway], and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron] 
are detained from the Senate on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 37, as follows: 
YEAS—42 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
NAYS—37 
Keyes 
MeNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Pine 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
NOT VOTING—16 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ark, 
Shipstead 


Ashurst 
3arkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Dale 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Kendrick 
King 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Fees 

jagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 

Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 

Kean 


Allen 
Borah 
Burton 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 
Fess 
Gilleit 
Glenn 


Shortridge 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Warren 
Watson 


Smoot 
Steiwer 
Tydings 
Waterman 


Glass 


Bingham X 
Gould 


Bratton 
Caraway Moses 
Fletcher Norbeck 

So Mr. WAGNER’S amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to call up my amendment which was 
offered several days ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama will be stated. ; 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 1 to 20, inclusive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will request the clerk 
to read the lines proposed to be stricken out so that the Senate 
may know what is being voted on, 

The LEeGIsLATIVE CLERK. The matter proposed to be stricken 
out is as follows: 


If the Congress to which the statement required by section 1 is 
transmitted fails to enact a law apportioning Representatives among the 
several States, then each State shall be entitled, in the second succeed- 
ing Congress and in each Congress thereafter until the taking effect of 
a reapportionment on the basis of the next decennial census, to the 
number of Representatives shown in the statement; and it shall be the 
duty of the Clerk of the last House of Representatives forthwith to 
send to the executive of each State a certificate of the number of Rep- 
resentatives to which such State is entitled under this section. In case 
of a vacancy in the office of Clerk, or of his absence or inability to 
discharge this duty, then such duty shall devolve upon the officer who, 
under section 32 or 33 of the Revised Statutes, is charged with the 
preparation of the roll of Representatives elect. 

This section shall have no force and effect in respect of the apportion- 
ment to be made under any decennial census unless the statement 
required by this section in respect of such census is transmitted to the 
Congress at the time prescribed in this section. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understood that 
the Senator from Alabama, or some other Senator, had proposed 
or would propose an amendment making the provisions of this 
portion of the bill applicable only to the census of 1930. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, BLACK. The amendment which I propose is to leave 
to the President the duty of making a report, but to leave to 
Congress the duty of making the apportionment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand very well the amend- 
ment that was read; but I understood that some Senator was to 
move to amend this pfovision of the bill so that its provisions 
should be applicable only to the census of 1930. 

Mr. BLACK. I have understood that some Senator would 
offer an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield 
Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from Montana will permit me, 
I have proposed an amendment which does not relate to the 
particular part that is proposed to be stricken from the bill 
by the amendment of the Senator from Alabama; but the effect 
of my amendment would make it applicable only to the census 
of 1930. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
from Georgia be read? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have not formally offered it, but I shall 
propose it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
desire to have the amendment read before the vote is taken 
on this amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to have read the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
amendment has not been printed, and is not on the desk. 

Mr. GEORGE. It has not been formally offered, Mr. Presi- 
dent ; but for the benefit of the Senator from Montana I simply 
call his attention to section 22, to which my amendment relates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What page does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. GEORGE. On page 16, section 22, line 13, after the 
word “Congress,” where that word first appears in the line, 
my amendment is a proposal to strike out “and of each fifth 
Congress thereafter”; and substantially the same amendment 
on page 16, line 16, in the same section, after the word “ fif- 
teenth,” to strike out the following language: “and each sub- 
Sequent decennial.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that would not accomplish the result. It would simply relate to 
the report made by the President to the Congress; but the ap- 
portionment would not follow if the language on page 17 is 
stricken out. 

Mr. GEORGE: Mr. President, I may say to the Senator from 
Montana that in view of the last provision in the section— 
that is, in view of the language beginning on line 16 of page 
17—I thought that would be the effect. I have presented this 
amendment, and I may say to the Senator from Montana that 
I shall urge it if the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Buiack] fails to carry. Personally, I shall favor the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this is perhaps the most 
important amendment that will be offered to this bill. It seeks 
to strike out the delegation by Congress to the President of 
authority to make an apportionment. 

Those who had the pleasure of listening to the very logical 
and able speech made by the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GrorGE], arguing the constitutionality of the proposition, can 
have no doubt as to the force and correctness of the amendment. 
It is proposed here that the President shall transmit to the Con- 
gress on the first day of the December session of Congress, or 
within a week after the Congress meets, the enumeration that 
he has taken and the apportionment that he has made on the 
major-fractions method. Then it gives to that short session of 
Congress the right to pass an apportionment bill. In the event 
the Congress does not act during that short session, then the 
statement filed by the President, the enumeration that he has 
made, the apportionment that he has made, shall become the 
law on the 4th day of March. 

I submit, first, that the time is not sufficient to enable the 
Congress to pass intelligently upon the proposition, aside from 
any constitutional aspect of the question. I have before me the 
dates of the passage of the various apportionment bills follow- 
ing the census each year; and in only two instances in all these 
years has the Congress passed an apportionment bill during the 
session of Congress corresponding to the one in which this bill 
directs that the apportionment bill shall be considered and 
passed. 

Take, for instance, the first census, that of 1790. It was not 
until April 14, 1792, that the apportionment bill passed—two 
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Representatives. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 
Mr. HARRISON, I do. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Did not the framers of the Constitution in 


that instance give the Congress six years after the taking of the 


first census in which to pass a reapportionment bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think that is correct. 

Following the census of 1800, the apportionment bill was not 
passed until January 14, 1802—two years. 

Following the census of 1810, the apportionment bill was not 
passed until December 21, 1811. 

Following the census of 1820, 
passed until March 7, 1822, 

Following the census of 1830, 
passed until May, 1832. 

Following the census of 1840, 
passed until June, 1842. 

The only instance and the only precedent upon which this 
legislation can be hinged is what happened in 1850, when the 
Congress delegated the power to the Secretary of the Interior; 
and within two years the Congress was forced to pass legislation 
changing the enumeration and the apportionment. California 
came in and said, “ You were unfair to us,” and the Congress 
then added another Congressman. 

Following the census of 1860, the apportionment bill was not 
passed until March, 1862. 

Following the census of 1870, the apportionment bill was not 
passed until February, 1872. 

Following the census of 1880, the apportionment bill was not 
passed until February 25, 1882. 

On February 7, 1891, an apportionment bill was passed, and 
also on January 6, 1901. 

So I submit, Mr. President, that with the great population 
we now have in the country, and with the enlargement of the 
enumeration that the census Officials are directed in this bill 
to take, it would be impossible for them to take it and submit 
it to Congress by December, 1930, and then to give only a short 
session of Congress in which to pass on it. I submit that if 
the bill passes as it is now, no matter if all these frauds occur 
as they have occurred in the past, the Congress would be fore- 
closed after March 4, 1931, from passing any legislation on the 
subject, because the apportionment will have then been settled 
by this piece of legislation. 

Certainly we are not asking an unreasonable thing when we 
seek to give the Congress ample time to consider this question, 
to reveal this packing of the census in certain places, and to 
make an investigation as to the fairness of the enumeration. 
It can not be done if we pass the bill as it is now; and I sub- 
mit that it is high time for us to put a stop to the delegation 
of authority by the Congress to the executive branch of the 
yovernment, 

By passing measure after measure here we have frittered 
away about all the power that the Congress heretofore has held. 
We can make no appropriation now save that which is recom- 
mended by the President upon the recommendation of the Direc- 
tor of the Budget. We have made large appropriations and 
given to the Secretary of the Treasury power to build post 
offices wherever he may choose in this country. We have passed 
bills permitting him within certain limits to fix the tariff duties, 
and now we intend to go beyond that. I submit that we have 
reached the eud of the road when this Congress, by solemn 
action, fritters away its constitutional right and delegates to 
the President not only the right to take the enumeration but 
the right to fix the apportionment on it. I submit that it is 
wrong; and I submit to the intelligent and fair-minded Members 
of this body that at least we should adopt this amendment, so 


the apportionment bill was not 
the apportionment bill was not 


the apportionment bill was not 


that when the Congress comes back after the census shall have | 


been taken we can consider this matter in an orderly way, and 
make a fair apportionment in this country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Mississippi think the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] 
will correct the evil? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I think it will correct the evil so far 
as giving the President power to put into effect the apportion- 
ment is concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the portion of the bill on page 
17, it undertakes to limit the time within which Congress may 
legislate. 


Does the Senator from Mississippi 
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Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. That is a new proposition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, 1 shall vote for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] to 
strike out this whole provision. I shall also vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Greorere] to make it 
applicable only to the next census. I suppose that amendment 
will be voted on first. 

I have no desire to enter into any discussion of the constitu- 
tional question as to whether this provision is mandatory or 
whether it is in the discretion of Congress to reapportion after 
each decennial census. If it is mandatory, and if Congress has 
violated its duty in failing to reapportion since the census of 
1920, that dereliction of duty will not be cured by attempting 
to reapportion for the 1930 census prior to its being tgken. 

I do not recall that in the history of this country any effort 
has heretofore been made to reapportion the country or to pro- 
vide for reapportionment upon a census not yet taken. 

This provision of the bill is supposed to follow the provision 
of the Constitution which originally provided that direct taxes 
and representation should be based upon the population of a 
certain type provided for in each decennial census, and if we 
are to assume that it is the mandatory duty of Congress, imme- 
diately after the taking of each census, to reapportion the coun- 
try as to the representation of the States in Congress, then we 
must assume that the same provision would be required in the 
matter of direct taxes; and if we can imagine, under the orig- 
inal language of this constitutional provision, a direct tax being 
levied upon the people that would extend beyond the period of 
10 years, the same analogy would require Congress to change 
that tax after each decennial census. 

That is a question which heretofore has never arisen; but if 
we are to give to one part of this section the same force that 
we give to the question of representation, Congress would be 
required to change the tax law every 10 years, if a direct tax 
law were in force that long, based upon a new enumeration of 
our population. 

I offer that suggestion merely in connection with the claim 
that this provision of the Constitution is mandatory. Not only 
does this section of the bill impugn the good faith and the 
motives of the Congress that follows the enumeration of 1930, 
but it indicts in advance for dereliction of duty every possible 
Congress that succeeds a decennial census as long as this 
Republic shall last unless this measure shall be repealed. 

Not only does it impugn the integrity and good faith of every 
succeeding Congress, but it offers an inducement for that Con- 
gress to do nothing with respect to reapportionment, so that if 
they were inclined to take no steps whatever, they might find 
justification in the claim that the law already provided that if 
Congress failed to do its duty the President of the United States 
would have the authority to reapportion the country based upon 
the census of each 10 years. 

Therefore I do not believe that it is wise, as a matter of 
policy, I do not believe it is fair to future Congresses to under- 
take by this legislation permanently and for all time to tie their 
hands, or to invest the President, not the present Executive 
but any Executive who happens to be in office at the time, who 












































































































































































































































































































































tors and census takers, with the duty of dividing the country as 
to its representation from different States. 

Not only that, but we may imagine the arrival of a time when 
the membership in the House of Representatives might very 
desirably be reduced. Congress may desire some day to con- 
sider the question whether it is not already too large, a ques- 
tion which I do not desire to pass upon at this time, having so 
recently been a Member of that body, but it is a very serious 
question even now whether the membership of the House of 
Representatives may not be too large. 

Because of the number of Members representing the various 
States making up the entire House, already it is almost impos- 
sible for men of even the most outstanding ability to have a 
chance to demonstrate what they may do in the matters of 
legislation because they are overwhelmed by numbers. 

We may very well imagine the time may soon arrive when 
the House of Representatives itself, and when Congress as a 
whole, may desire to consider whether it might not be desirable 
to reduce the membership, as it has been thought wise in the 
past to increase it. 

Yet this provision in this bill, placing in the hands of every 
President who happens to be in office when the census is taken 
each 10 years the power to redistrict the country and reappor- 
tion representation among the States, that very power con- 
ferred upon the President, in addition to the unwisdom of its 
being conferred upon him, may offer an inducement for Con- 
gress to take no action, not even in the matter of changing the 
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total number of Members of the House of Representatives as 
carried in the present law. 

If it is conceived that the Congress which follows the next 
census may be so regardless of its duty, so indifferent and 
callous to the mandatory provisions of the Constitution, if they 
are to be regarded as mandatory, that it will not perform its 
duty, it is an indictment of the entire American system of rep- 
resentation to say that every Congress which may succeed any 
census will be likewise derelict in the performance of its duty, 
and therefore we are to do, if not an unconstitutional thing, at 
least an unwise, a foolish thing, by giving the President of the 
United States the right to reapportion Members of Congress 
after each 10 years’ census instead of performing that duty as 
it may be contemplated to be performed by the Congress itself. 

For these reasons I shall vote, first, for the amendment offered 

by the Senator from Georgia so as not to mortgage and bind 
the conscience of every succeeding Congress, and whether his 
amendment shall be adopted or defeated, I shall vote to strike 
out the entire provision, having faith, as I have faith, in the 
belief that the Congress which succeeds the taking of this 
next census will perform its duty, if it is a mandatory duty, 
‘and if it is only a discretionary duty, that it will be wise and 
| patriotic enough to perform that duty under the Constitution of 
‘the United States. 
' Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
‘Senate for a short time. I do not know whether Senators fully 
‘appreciate the import of the language proposed to be eliminated 
by this amendment. I wish to read it to the Senate. 

If the Congress to which the statement required by section 1— 

That is, the statement made by the President— 


is transmitted fails to enact a law apportioning Representatives among 
the several Stafes, then each State shall be entitled, in the second suc- 
ceeding Congress and in each Congress thereafter until the taking effect 
of a reapportionment on the basis of the next decennial census, to the 
number of Representatives shown in the statement. 


What is the effect of that? Plain, palpable, unvarnished, it is 
an effort of this Congress to limit the power of the next Con- 
gress to legislate. What does it mean? It means that if the 
statement of the next census shall be transmitted to Congress, 
and there shall be in the statement evidence of palpable frauds, 
the President will have no power to correct them, as has been 
stated by the Senator from Michigan. He will have simply 
mandatory power to estimate the figures and transmit them to 
Congress. 

If Congress should ascertain that there were palpable frauds, 
and if Congress should be willing to consent that there should 
be 435 Members of the House, and wished to delay reapportion- 
ment until the frauds could be investigated, it would have no 
power to delay. The law would become operative, if it is con- 
stitutional, which I doubt, and Congress would be limited in its 
power to investigate, 

The only way the law could be made nonoperative would be 
for Congress to apportion. If the next Congress should feel 
‘that the statement made by the President was not accurate, 
was not correct, that there were frauds, that the figures had 
, been padded in some places and reduced in others, and if Con- 
gress wanted to delay the reapportionment until the next session, 
if this is constitutional, the only way by which the law could 
be made nonoperative would be for the Congress to reapportion. 

I do not believe one Congress has power to deprive another 
Congress of power to legislate. I doubt whether this is con- 
stitutional, but if it is constitutional Congress would be limit- 
ing the power of the next Congress to investigate. All the next 
Congress could do would be to avoid the effect of the law by 
making the apportionment itself. It would be left no other 
discretion. The power of future Congresses would be limited, 
and it does seem to me that one Congress has no right to limit 
the power of another Congress in reference to legislation. I do 
not think this is wise; it is not good legislation for one Con- 
gress to attempt to limit the power of another. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I do not care to prolong 
the debate, and I certainly am not going to repeat things I have 
already said on this subject, but I would like to bring the 
Senate’s attention to the specific thing pending at the bar, and 
focus its attention upon the precise consideration now pending. 

My distinguished and able friend from Alabama [Mr. BLack] 
is proposing an amendment which would strike out the auto- 
matic section of the bill. In other words, he is proposing an 
amendment which, if adopted, would prevent the operation of 
any automatic reapportionment as contemplated by the bill. I 
think that ought to be thoroughly understood by the Senate. 
This amendment, if adopted, would end the reapportionment 
fraction to which this bill has undertaken to address itself, 
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The only pertinent question involved, as I see it, is whether 
or not this involves a delegation of congressional power which 
can not be sanctioned. I submit first, Mr, President, as a matter 
of fact, that it involves no delegation of power, under a correct 
definition of that word, no delegation of power whatsoever. 
The only thing in the world the President of the United States 
would do in serving the function prescribed for him in this legis- 
lation would be to send to the Congress the result of a census, 
plus the mathematical calculation indicating what would be 
the apportionment of Representatives under a given premise, 
which this measure itself prescribes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will not the Senator permit me to 
finish my statement, and then let me yield to him? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like, if possible, to make my 
statement consecutive. 

In my judgment, and I believe as a matter of indisputable 
fact, that function served by the President is as purely and 
completely a ministerial function as any function on earth could 
be. It is the responsibility simply to do a sum in arithmetic 
by a fixed and standard formula of mathematics, which all 
experts and all scientists who have appeared before any of the 
committees, or with whom I have ever discussed the matter, 
agree can produce but one single result in a given situation. 

Mr. President, as to whether or not that ministerial function 
is in any sense an affront to the constitutional rights of the 
Congress I very humbly present the legal view, not of myself, 
because that would be absurd, but the legal view of the legisla- 
tive council of the Senate, which, passing upon this specific 
thing, says, and it is just a sentence or two: 


In view of these numerous decisions of the Supreme Court— 


And this refers to a number of decisions to which this opinion 
has previously referred— 
it would appear only too obvious that the mere conferring of authority 
upon the Secretary of Commerce to make the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress immediately upon the completion of future cen- 
suses could in no sense be considered as a delegation of legislative power. 
He would be following merely a prescribed rule laid down by Congress, 
and his function could be considered only as ministerial. 


Mr. President, I believe that is an absolutely scrupulous defini- 
tion of the one and only and sole and exclusive function which 
the President of the United States could serve under the terms 
of this bill, and I fail to understand how it can carry the 
slightest affront either to the prerogatives or to the dignity and 
standing of the Congress of the United States. 

A great deal is said about the fear lest we undertake to force 
future Congresses to give up some right of initiative to which 
they are properly entitled. I can not concede that this legisla- 
tion would take away any right of initiative from any Congress. 
I frankly concede that it would take away the right of inertia, 
and whether it be in the letter of the Constitution or not, at 
least it is in the fundamental genius of American institutions, 
that we must apportion our representative spokesmanship upon 
a basis of population reflection, or we outrage the theory and 
the genius of our democracy. I can not concede that if we take 
from Congress this right of inertia, in other words, merely its 
right to do nothing in respect of so fundamental a consideration 
as that, we have offended or affronted anything which has a 
right of consideration in this forunr in connection with this 
problem. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator to say that we do 
by this take away the right of Congress not to act in case the 
Congress sees fit not to act. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Perhaps a more scrupulous statement 
would be that we limit the time in which they can continue 
to refuse to act. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, can we any more limit the 
judgment of a Congress upon one feature of a matter than 
apon another? Their refusal to act in their wisdom is just 
as much a right as a willingness to act within their wisdom. 
Can we take away, aS a matter of constitutional power, one 
more than another? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator surely would not ask 
me to debate the Constitution with him as a legal proposition. 
[ am resting my opinion on the report of the legislative council. 

Mr, BORAH. I would rather have the Senator’s opinion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator for his compli- 
ment. I would think we surely were entitled to do that thing 
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which the Federalist papers indicated is an axiom of govern- 
ment, namely, to provide a power somewhere equal to any 
contingency which might arise as bearing upon the functioning 
of the constitutional system. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. VANDENBERG., I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me the Senator from 
Michigan has not clearly apprehended the point raised by the 
Senator from Virginia or, if he has, his reply has not been by 
any means direct. The Senator from Virginia calls attention 
to the fact that under the provisions of the bill, if the Con- 
gress shall neglect, after the decennial census of 1930 is taken, 
to make an apportionment at the second Congress, the appor- 
tionment provided for by the act goes into effect. But it 
further provides that that apportionment shall continue until 
after the decennial census is taken. Meanwhile, the Congress 
might be perfectly willing to make an apportionment, but, 
under this language, if it can be effective at all, it can not 
do so. 

Let me remark that I am not disturbed about the matter at 
all, because I am perfectly confident that this Congress can not 
take away from the Congress of 1932 or the Congress of 1934 
or the Congress of 1936 the right to pass an apportionment bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Any future Congress might repeal the 
legislation if it saw fit to do so, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not need to repeal it. 
The future Congress can go on and make an apportionment not- 
withstanding the provisions of the bill. In a certain sense 
that would be a repeal of this legislation. It is an axiom of 
law that acts of parliament derogatory to the power of future 
parliaments have no power, so that although we should declare 
this bill, as it does so declare, that that shall be the appor- 
tionment for 10 years, it would not bind the Congress of 1932 
at all. I really think we ought not to undertake to bind 


future Congresses past the first session at least. 

I very respectfully suggest to the Senator from Michigan 
and the Senator from California that they would be well ad- 
vised to strike out the words “the taking effect of a reappor- 
tionment on the basis of the next decennial census so taken 
during that period” and substitute in lieu thereof the words 
“until such apportionment law shall be enacted or any sub- 


sequent statement shall be submitted as herein provided,” so 
that the apportionment thus going into effect would continue 
until an apportionment law is enacted by Congress or the entire 
period will have to elapse until a statement is subsequently 
submitted to the Congress after the taking of a later decennial 
census, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If I understand the Senator, I would 
have no objection to the theory which he is suggesting, but the 
particular amendment, of course, goes to the entire operating 
force of the reapportionment section. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The pending motion is to strike 
out the provision, and I suggest to the Senator it would be 
wise for him to endeavor to perfect it before we vote upon the 
motion to strike out. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would prefer not to undertake to do 
that, and I will tell the Senator why. If this measure were 
offered solely upon my own responsibility, I should respond to 
him with the greatest humility in the world, and I think I 
should readily yield to his superior experience and information 
and wisdom on these and other subjects. But this is not my 
proposal. This is the proposal written by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in effect, as governing its problem and as repre- 


senting its judgment as to what the answer to its own problem 


should be. On that basis I am inclined to submit the issue 
to the Senate, emphasizing once more the fact that here and 
now is the roll call which determines whether there is any 
validity in the reapportionment section of the census reappor- 
tionment bill upon which we are about to act. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In view of the statement made 
by the Senator from Michigan, I move, then, to strike out, on 
page 17, lines 5 and 6, the words “the taking effect of a re- 
apportionment on the basis of the next decennial census,” and 
that there be substituted therefor the words “such apportion- 
ment law shall be enacted or a subsequent statement shall be 
submitted as herein provided,” so that the provision shall read 
as follows: 


If the Congress to which the statement required by section 1 is 
transmitted fails to enact a law apportioning Representatives among 
the several States, then each State shall be entitled, in the second 
succeeding Congress and in each Congress thereafter until such ap- 
portionment law shall be enacted or a subsequent statement shall be 


submitted as herein provided, to the number of Representatives shown 
in the statement, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has fallen into the very 
easy error in the fourth line of proposing to remove the adjec- 
tive “second.” Is it proposed to make it read “in the succeed- 
ing Congress”? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Congress.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thought 
word “second” when he read it. 
Senator now proposes jt shall read. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be obliged to read it 
myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Will the Senator from Montana send to the desk the amendment 
which he proposes to the text of the bill as reported by the 
committee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I understand the purpose which the 
Senator is seeking to reach, it is that each automatic appor- 
tionment shall have validity only until there is an independent 
and separate apportionment by the Congress itself. Is that it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would have no objection to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then if the Congress does not 
make any apportionment until the next decennial census, a 
new statement is submitted and in exactly the same way. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLACK. If the amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana should be adopted, what is the position of my amendment 
to strike out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Montana is to perfect the text on page 17, lines 5 and 6, 
and the question would then recur on the motion of the Senator 
from Alabama to strike out the text as perfected. The amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Montana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, line 5, after the word 
“until,” strike out the words “the taking effect of a reappor- 
tionment on the basis of the next decennial census” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “such apportionment law shall be 
enacted or a subsequent statement shall be submitted as herein 
provided.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana to the text of the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am still not clear as 
to the effect of the amendment and I do not want to give consent 
so far as I am concerned until I am sure. Let me interrogate 
the Senator from Montana once more, 

As the section is written with his amendment included, would 
this be the operation? The census is taken in November, 1929. 
At the December session of Congress in 1980 the President re- 
ports the census and the arithmetic. During the subsequent 
session of Congress, Congress can act, providing in its own 
independent way for an apportionment ahead of the automatic 
apportionment. If it does not do that, then the arithmetic 
as previously reported governs and the automatic apportionment 
which takes effect in March, 1931, is effective until Congress 
passes a subsequent reapportionment bill of its own. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If that is the net result of the lan- 
guage, I am very glad to accept it so far as I am concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us have the language reported or the 
amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 17, lines 5 and 6, strike out the 
words “the taking effect of a reapportionment on the basis of 
the next decennial census” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“such apportionment law shall be enacted or a subsequent 
statement shall be submitted as herein provided.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, am I to understand now that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the text 
affects the text without reference at all to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama? As the Chair stated it, 
it is a proposition to amend the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. The amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama has nothing whatever to do with the amendment that has 
been offered by the Senator from Montana. The Senator from 
Montana is offering an amendment to the text as it now stands. 
I do not want to be precluded from voting on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama. I understand we can 
perfect the text. I understand that thoroughly. Then if we 
see fit we can vote to strike out the whole thing even if amended. 
I desire to know if the Senator from Alabama intends to cffer 
his amendment even though the text is perfected? 


No; “in the second succeeding 


the Senator omitted the 
Let us have it read as the 


The amendment will be again 
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Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. SMITH. 
anyway? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama was the pending question when the Senator 
from Montana offered an amendment to perfect the text. After 
that amendment is acted upon, then the question will recur upon 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama upon 
which Senators will have a right to express their views. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I want it understood 
that in acquiescing to the language it is with the understand- 
ing that it means what the Senator from Montana and I seem 
to agree that it means, but I want also to have it understood that 
I am of course irrevocably opposed to striking out the text 
itself, even though perfected, because still the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama would involve the genius of the 
entire bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana explain to me—and perhaps to other Senators, though per- 
haps they understand it—just what change his amendment 
makes in effect? What would be the effect of the present text 
and what would be the effect of it if the Senator’s amendment 
shall be adopted? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the text as it reads were 
adopted and were effective, the reapportionment would go into 
effect if the Congress failed to act after the 1930 census. It 
would then go into effect and that apportionment would remain 
in effect for 10 years, although the Congress at the next session 
succeeding were to make an entirely different apportionment, 
because under the law the apportionment thus made continues 
until the next decennial census is taken. 

The amendment, however, is to the effect that if the Congress 
does not act at the next session after the 1929 census is taken, 
then this apportionment goes into effect, but that the Congress 
may at the next session or a any succeeding session make an 
entirely different apportionment if it desires to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand, it is proposed 
under the Senator’s amendment to confer upon the Congresses 
of 1932, 1934, and 1936 jurisdiction to pass a reapportionment 
bill? 

Mr. WALSH 
pressed the idea. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not understand the amendment un- 
less it has that meaning. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not the meaning of the 
amendment at all. The bill itself by its wording endeavors to 
deprive the Congress of that power, and the amendment pro- 
poses to cancel that attempt at deprivation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the result would be as I have indi- 
vated. 

Mr. 
same. 
Mr. McKELLAR. For my part, it seems to be merely a 
difference between tweedledum and tweedledee; and if the 
amendment shall be adopted, the provision will be just as 
obnoxious as before. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is, it would rob Tennessee of a 
Representative? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it would have no effect on that. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, while the amendment is 
being perfected, I should like to ask the Senator from Michigan 
about the second line on page 17, where it reads “section 1.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That has been perfected, it merely 
being a typographical error. The provision now reads “this 
section ” instead of “ section 1.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Certainly. 
The Senator intends to offer his amendment 


of Montana. No; the Senator has not ex- 


WALSH of Montana. Yes; the result would be the 


The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLack] to strike 
out on page 17 lines 1 to 20, inclusive. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words on 
the amendment, with the hope that we may pass upon it this 
afternoon. The Senate has very graciously at this time con- 
ferred on certain Congresses the right to apportion their mem- 
bership. It is a very gracious thing for the Senate on this 
occasion to tell the Congress of 1934, the Congress of 1936, and 
the Congress of 1938, “ We will permit you to vote upon appor- 
tionment in 1934, in 1936, and in 1938.” That is an illustra- 
tion of the viciousness of the bill. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] has very ap- 
propriately stated that the amendment, if adopted, will take 
away the automatic features of the bill. That is what it was 
intended to do. That is the only object and purpose of it; in 
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other words, it proposes to take away from the President—that 
is, if we had the right to give it to the President—the power of 
apportioning Representatives and leaves it in the Congress 
where the Constitution put it. That is the whole object of the 
amendment. 

I take the position, in the first place, that this Congress has 
no right to limit any future Congresses with reference to ap- 
portionment. There is only one time under the Constitution 
when Congress can apportion and that is after a census shall 
have been taken, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
bama yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Does it not not only confer upon the Presi- 
dent the power to apportion congressional districts but also give 
him the power, in certain cases, at least, to fix the number of 
electors? 

Mr. BLACK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, suppose that at some time 
we should have a bad President—I do not know of any bad 
Presidents, and have not seen many of them since I have been 
able to know Presidents of the United States—but suppose some 
bad President wanted to perpetuate himself in office, and the 
contest was likely to be close, why could he not use this power 
for his own benefit? 

Mr. BLACK. There is not any sort of doubt but that he 
could do so. The President himself is not going to make these 
calculations; nobody claims that. Suppose he were to appoint 
a Fall at the head of the Department of Commerce, for instance, 
and suppose it were left for that highly partisan gentleman to 
determine how many Representatives certain States should 
have, is there any doubt in the mind of any Senator here that, 
whether he had any discretion under the strict mathematical 
figures or not, he would juggle them in such a way as to bring 
about the result which he desired? There can be no doubt 
but that under this bill Congress is again taking the action 
that the Senator from Georgia referred to this afternoon—con- 
centrating more and more power in the hands of the President. 

Of course, there is a sentiment in the country that the legis- 
lative representatives of the people are not competent to legis- 
late. There are some who do not believe that any legislative 
representative should have any power with reference to legis- 
lation. That seems to be, unfortunately, the dominant idea 
in this country to-day. There seems to be a viewpoint that 
every time there is an opportunity to take a single power out 
of the hands of Congress and put it in the hands of the Presi- 
dent it is a sacred duty to do that thing. 

A Member of Congress made a speech in Indiana a_ short 
time ago and called attention to the Government bureaus and 
how they ground out rules and regulations with unceasing regu- 
larity, thereby enacting legislation which the people are called 
upon to obey; yet we come here, and the dominant party, just 
as the Senator from Georgia stated to-day, turns over to the 
President the power of agriculture, turns over to him the power 
of taxation, and now to make the pyramid complete proposes 
to put on top of it as its crowning masterpiece the power to 
determine the representation given to the free people of the 
United States of America. 

I admit that perhaps the majority has enough votes here or 
in the other body to put it over; I do not know as to that, but 
I do know that day by day and week by week, just as was 
said by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEeAsp] to-day, 
there are those who are seeking to place in the hands of one 
man the sovereign legislative power, the sovereign taxing power, 
and the sovereign executive power. 

The taking of a census js an Executive duty; there is nothing 
wrong with giving the President the power of taking the census, 
but the very moment we leave it to the Executive to determine, 
if he has the right to determine, whether that census is correct. 
or not, the very moment you give him the right to determine 
the representation of the people under that census, we have done 
away with and obliterated the old landmarks between the legis- 
lative and the Executive. Of course, that amounts to nothing. 

American boys have recently been killed in Nicaragua and 
will, perhaps, be killed there in the future by reason of this 
very tendency of to-day to turn over to the President the law- 
making power, the tax-raising power, and other powers; and it 
is sought now to take away from the people almost the last 
privilege they have, or at least a part of it, and that is to deter- 
mine for each State how many Representatives it shall have. In 
other words, under this bill—and nobody can successfully deny 
it or dispute it, and nobody has tried to do so, for every man 
in this Chamber knows it to be a fact—the reports made by 
the President of the United States will be the law of the land. 
I challenge any Senator here if he doubts it to rise to his feet 


Senator from Ala- 
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and deny that the President of the United States will have 
power sufficient when he sends these lists to the Congress to see 
that no legislation shall be enacted providing an apportionment 
contrary to the number of Representatives he suggests. I chal- 
lenge anyone to deny that that actual practical situation exists. 

What does it mean? Of course, Senators can vote for the bill 
as it is and explain their position as best they may, but they 
know that it means that if the President of the United States 
shall hold that the State of Nebraska is entitled to eight Repre- 
sentatives, that is all Nebraska will get, irrespective of figures, 
irrespective of justice, irrespective of right. Yet we who are 
supposed to be, to some extent at least, the protectors and guar- 
dians of the constitutional rights of the people, calmly and easily 
surrender inch by inch and step by step until it seems that all 
the power of the sovereign Government of the United States is 
gradually centering in the hands of the Chief Executive of this 
Nation. 

That is the bill which we have before us, and as Senators vote 
on this amendment so do they declare either that they are for 
the centralization of power in the hands of the President or 
they are against the centralization of power in the hands of 
the President. If they vote for this amendment it means that 
they believe that the legislative representatives of the people 
should still have left to them a few of their ancient rights. If 
they vote against this amendment it means that they are will- 
fng to sacrifice the old-fashioned principle fixing a line of de- 
markation between the executive and judicial in order to pass 
a bill which on its face, if it shall be fairly construed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, must be held contrary to 
the fundamental charter of this land. 

Tell me that this Congress has the right to fritter away the 
privileges of the Congress of 1940! Here is the situation: The 
Constitution of the United States, under which Congress oper- 
ates, gives to the Congress of 1940 the right to determine by a 
majority vote what shall then be the apportionment. This bill 
takes away from that Congress the right to determine the ques- 
tion by a majority vote, and requires that Congress, if it wants 
to act over the President’s veto on that apportionment and to 
go contrary to what he desires to vote by a two-thirds majority. 
In other words, this Congress attempts to say to the Congress of 
1940, “We have virtue, we are honorable, and we expect that 
you will be crooked. You will not be true to the trust reposed 
Therefore this 


in you by the people who send you to Congress. 
all-virtuous, all-patriotic, all-honorable body must draw up rules 


and regulations to govern you in 1940.” That is what is in- 
volved in the question now before the Senate. 

The line of demarkation is plain. A vote for the amendment 
means to support the constitutional powers of Congress; a vote 
against the amendment is an indication that those who so vote 
believe in placing the reins of government to a still greater 
extent in the hands of the Executive in order that he may ride 
roughshod over the liberties of the free people of this Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
fore the vote. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goff 
Bratton Goldsborough 
Brookhart Greene 
sroussard Hale 
Burton Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale Heflin 
Dencen Howell 
Dill Johnson 
tdge Jones Sackett 
Fess Kean Schall Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Bighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BLack] to strike out lines 1 to 20, inclusive, on page 17, as 
modified by the perfecting amendment offered by the Senator 


I think we should have a quorum call be- 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 


Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 

Pittman 
Rausdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 


rae 
Hebert 
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from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. On that question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered; and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass]. 
Being unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs] 
to the Senator from New York [Mr. WaGNeEr] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that on this question the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] is paired with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson]. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Puiprs]. If he were present, he would vote 
“nay.” I transfer that pair to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
STecK] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 45, as follows: 
YEAS—38 

King 
McKellar 
MeMaster 
Norbeck 
Nye 
Overman 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


NAYS—45 

McNary 

Metcalf 

Norris 

Oddie 

Patterson 

Pine 

Reed 

Robinson, Ind. 

Sackett 

Schall 

Keyes Shortridge 

La Follette Steiwer 

NOT VOTING—12 
Phipps 
Robinson, Ark. 

Borah Shipstead 

So Mr. BLaAck’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to give notice that I shall renew my 
amendment when the bill comes into the Senate and ask for 
a separate yea-and-nay vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the Senator’s right. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 16, line 13, after the word “ Con- 
gress,” it is proposed to strike out “and of each fifth Congress 
thereafter’; and on page 16, line 16, after the word “ fifteenth,” 
it is proposed to strike out “ and each subsequent decennial.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the amendment which I have 
proposed is adopted the effect of it will be to provide for the 
taking of the census and for the making of the apportionment by 
the President as provided in the bill for the particular year 
only—that is to say, a permanent census law will be enacted, but 
the apportionment provided by the terms of the bill will be 
limited to the census of 1930 only. 

I have no disposition to detain the Senate, but I must be per- 
mitted to note the disposition to delegate the constitutional 
power of the Congress to the Executive and to point out that 
the makers of the Constitution did not require, in the sense that 
it is mandatory, the reapportionment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives but left to the Congress a broad discretion to deter- 
mine the necessity and wisdom of such reapportionment at least. 

It is contended that the bill as it stands would not take away 
from the Congress any power now vested in it. It is said that 
the President is to make the apportionment after the taking of 
the census, and his apportionment is to stand only in the event 
the Congress thereafter shall neglect its duty, or fail to exercise 
its constitutional power. That is not what is proposed. It is 
proposed to take away from the Congress the discretionary 
power to determine whether there should be an apportionment. 
The Congress will have its hands tied. It must act or the 
President’s apportionment will go into effect. Congress will be 
stripped of its constitutional power upon the untenable ground 
that it is anticipated that future Congresses will refuse to do 
their duty, the sitting Congress assuming to predetermine the 
duty of its successors. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Connally 
Dale 


Frazier 
George 
Greene 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Kendrick 


Smith 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Tydings 
Tyson 

Walsh, Mass. 
Wheeler 


Allen 
Burton 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Gillett 


Glenn 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 

Jones 

Kean 


Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 


Glass 
Gould 
Moses 


Smoot 
Steck 
Wagner 


Ashurst 
Bingham 
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Mr. BARKLEY. This question involves another power con- 
tained in this section of the Constitution, to apportion direct 
taxes according to each census. Is there any Senator who 
would contend that the President would have the power to 
shift from one State to another after each decennial census the 
amount of direct taxes levied against it? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think any Senator would, I may say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
tained in this bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. Precisely. Nevertheless the present Congress 
is willing to strip itself of power, and to strip its successors of 
power, so far as it can, and to vest the power in the Executive 
department, not because the Congress may not approypewiately 
and conveniently determine the broad question of policy in- 
volved in its exercise, as is the case in rate makjng for the 
carriers of the country, but for the simple reason that future 
Congresses will not meet their constitutional obligation, as we 
are pleased to predetermine it for them. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I want to be sure I am clear about what the 
effect of the Senator’s amendment would be. If his amendment 
shall be adopted and the bill be thus amended the reapportion- 
ment will take place for the coming Congress, in case Congress 
fails to act, but will not apply after that apportionment? 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly; it wiil take place once, but only 
once. If we must confess net only our inability but our un- 
Willingness to perform a constitutional duty, let us not under- 
take to say that future Congresses will likewise fail in their 
duty, but let us make the reapportionment provision of the 
bill applicable only to the present Congress. 

Whence the doctrine that there must be reapportionment? 
We attempt to bind the Congress in the future to reapportion 
if we write this law without this amendment. We take away 
the discretion from the future Congresses, unless they can 
override Zhe President and the majority party. We know how 
easy it is to fortify a position back of a law and prevent 
needed reform. It is hard enough to pass a good law, but it is 
much more difficult to repeal a bad one, when those benefited 
thereby have entrenched themselves behind it. 

Whence this idea that it is always wise to reapportion? 


Is not that power the same as that con- 


Here it is proposed to strip the Congress of discretion, to simply 
say to the Congress, “We reapportion for you through the 
Executive, but thereafter you may exercise the power if you 
choose to, but we foreclose the question which the constitutional 


convention refused to foreclose. You must reapportion the 
membership of the House of Representatives every 10 years.” 
You must reapportion though war may be in progress, though 
the country may be in turmoil, without regard to consequences; 
and why? Because it is said it is against the genius of our 
Government that there should be unequal representation. Do 
not populations shift over night? Do they not shift annually? 

Long before a second census from the one first provided in 
this bill shall come around it may be that many States will 
have lost a great part of their population. 

The furthest the makers of the Constitution went was to fix 
the basis upon which apportionment should be made when made 
in the discretion of the Congress. They were troubled about 
two propositions—whether the apportionment should be based 
on numbers or whether it should be based on wealth. Those 
were the two conflicting proposals. That is why in part the 
idea of slavery crept into the Constitution, not because they 
wished to count the slaves as slaves, but because they were a 
part of the wealth of the States, as unwelcome as the thought 
now is. The fight was whether to apportion on numbers or on 
wealth, or on both. A compromise was reached, but when they 
came to the proposition of saying “ You must reapportion ever 
so often,” they drew the line. They said, “ We will not make it 
mandatory upon the Congress. We will leave a wide discretion 
to future Congresses to be created under this Constitution.” 

Yet in our wisdom we will bind future Congresses, unless 
my amendment shall be adopted. We propose to say, “ We cut 
out all the discretionary power you have, and, though the coun- 
try may be in war, though it may be torn asunder, though there 
muy be impelling reasons why you would delay reapportionment, 
you shall reapportion representation at the time fixed or the 
President will do it for you.” 

Hitherto Congress has delegated legislative powers to the 
Executive, but upon substantial grounds and under restrictions 
adjudged by the courts to be sufficient and adequate to save the 
act delegating the power. In the present instance we attempt 
to determine for future Congresses a broad question of policy, 
and upon the single questionable and untenable ground that 
future Congresses will fail in their obligations to the Constitu- 
tion. 
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I ask the Senate to adopt my amendment. It would not 
cure all of the infirmaties of the bill, but it would make cer- 
tain that there would be a reapportionment following and 
based upon the census which this bill provides. It would 
acquit this Congress of the charge that we are here attempting 
to limit and control the discretion of future Congresses on the 
important question of reapportionment. My delightfully charm- 
ing friend across the aisle, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], deplores the criminal neglect of past Congresses 
to discharge their constitutional obligation, and out of an 
abundance of caution and fear of a like disposition to disre- 
gard constitutional obligations would cut away the discretion 
of future Congresses. , Professing so great a love for the Con- 
stitution, let us have just a little consideration for the wise 
provision written into it under which the Congress is free, 
whenever a census enumeration has been had, either to order a 
reapportionment cr to refuse to make a reapportionment in- 
mediately. 

Another amendment is on the table which will raise the 
question of whether aliens are to be counted in making a re- 
apportionment. Without committing myself upon the consti- 
tutionality of the amendment, may it not be that the framers 
of the Constitution foresaw the time when there would be 
within this Nation a vast number of men and of women who 
were not citizens, and had no desire to become citizens, and 
may it not be that they said, “ For that reason we will not 
compel the Congress, by any mandatory requirement in the 
instrument, to make an apportionment, but we will let the Con 
gress weigh that question in the light of the then-existing con- 
ditions, and determine for itself whether the apportionment 
shall be ordered.” 

With my amendnrent you will get the reapportionment you 
now desire; you will make certain that we will do our duty, or 
the reapportionment will be made regardless. You will bind 
our hands, but by adopting the amendment you will limit the 
effect of this legislation to the census of 1930, so far as the 
reapportionment of representation in the House is concerned. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have been very much interested in the 
Senator’s remarks relative to the duty of Congress with respect 
to the apportionment. I understand the Senator from Georgia 
to contend that there is no mandatory clause in the Constitution 
making it necessary for Congress to pass such a bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; there is no mandatory clause requiring 
the Congress to pass such a Dill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to call attention to the fact 
that with respect to the census the Constitution provides: 


The actual enumeration shall be made within 3 years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every sub- 
sequent term of 10 years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. 


Mr, GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That, I suppose, it will be admitted, is ¢ 
mandatory provision. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a mandatory provision, and when the 
apportionment is made it must be based upon the census. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The fourteenth amendment provides: 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


If there be a mandatory provision to find out how many 
people there are in the United States, as the Senator admits 
there is, and then follows this provision of the Constitution that 
Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, I want to know if the 
Senator does not think that it is really mandatory on the 
Congress? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not. Let me ask the Senator, in order 
to illustrate, when does the Constitution say there shall be 
reapportionment according to population? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Just as soon as the number changes. . 

Mr. GEORGE. We could have a census every year under 
the Constitution. The constitutional provision is that within 
each 10 years we must take at least one census; not that we 
must wait 10 years, but we can not go beyond that. It is 
recognized by every authority on the Constitution with which 
I am familiar that the power of the Congress to make the 
apportionment does not rest upon any express grant of power 
but it rests upon an implication that grows out of powers ex- 
pressly granted. There can never be a mandatory command 
to the legislative branch of the Government when the power 
of the legislature to act at all arises not out of an express 
grant but out of an implied grant. 

The Constitution simply says that when the apportionment is 
made it shall be made as in the language of the fourteenth 
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amendment. The Constitution simply says that within each 
10 years a census must be taken, but we may take a census 
every second year if we wish or every third year if we wish, 
and we can not have such a thing as an absolute proportion of 
representation to population, because population changes from 
one Congress to another, A study of the Constitution discloses 
the fact that the convention refused to make it mandatory. 
In effect it said, “We must and we will leave to the Congress 
this important question ”’—that is, the determination of when 
an apportionment is to be made. When the Congress deter- 
mines that question, then the apportionment must be made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, as now 
amended, of course. 


Mr. CARAWAY. If that part of the Constitution which says 


representation shall be apportioned were in effect to be given 
the interpretation the Senator from Delaware implied, then 
every year there would have to be a reapportionment. 

Every Congress would be required to do s0, 


Mr. GEORGE. 
of course. 

Mr. President, I have finished except to say that all the 
amendment seeks to accomplish is to make the present bill, 
with the provision that has just been retained in it, applicable 
only to the 1930 census. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have listened with much interest 
to the arguments of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GroreE]. 
I am not deeply concerned about the theory of the mandate of 
the Congress as compared to the duty of the Congress. I do 
not think anyone will contend that it is not the duty of Congress 
to apportion the House of Representatives after a census has 
been taken and I am not going to spend any time discussing 
the question of the mandate. The fact is that it is a duty and 
even the Senator from Georgia recognizes that. 

I am, however, deeply concerned about the proposal to grant 
to the President the power to apportion representation in the 
House of Representatives. I believe it is a grant that should 
not be given him except under extraordinary circumstances. 
The provisions of the bill are to the effect that if within three 
months after the President sends the statement of the number of 
people in the country by States to the Congress, it fails to reap- 
portion, then the extraordinary grant of power shall be given to 
the President of apportioning the membership of the House. 
I think that is too short a time. I believe at least two years 
should be permitted to elapse in order that Congress should have 
a real opportunity to do its duty. I think in the short session 
of Congress it does not have such an opportunity. 

On the other hand, Congress has failed to do its duty in the 
reapportionment of the membership of the House of Representa- 
tives for now a period of eight or nine years. The amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia, if it is adopted, will reapportion 
the House of Representatives. It will leave open the question 
of future reapportionments. If the bill were amended so Con- 
gress had a real opportunity during a period of two years to 
reapportion before the grant of power was given the President, 
I should not vote for the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia, but I can not bring myself to vote for the bill in its 
present form unless I am compelled to do so in order to get an 
apportionment, when there is an opportunity to provide this 
reapportionment and leave the question open for the future. 
For that reason I intend to vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia. I believe that by so doing we will re- 
apportion Congress and we will leave the question open to future 
Congresses to decide for themselves. 

I repeat that I think if Congress fails to do its duty after 
a period of two years then this grant of power is justified, but 
I think it is a mistake to expect the Congress to reapportion 
the House of Representatives within a period of three months. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I do not intend to delay 
a vote on the pending amendment. I simply want to restate the 
theory upon which this phase of the bill has been erected. 

In the preparation of this legislation we contemplated the 
fact that from 1790 to 1910, regardless of whether there is any 
mandate in the Constitution or not, there always was a reflec- 
tion of each decennial census in an immediate decennial reap- 
portionment. We have confronted the fact that since 1920 there 
has been a default and a lapse which has been a serious disfran- 
chisement to vast sections of the American people. We have 
felt that in the trends of population which are so manifest and 
pronounced to-day, the trends in this larger population that are 
constantly recurring, it will continue to be more and more diffi- 
cult to secure reapportionment, and that if there is validity in 
the theory which we present for 1930 there is a permanent con- 
tribution to be made by way of an enabling act which does 
parallel and which does authenticate the question. The ques- 
tion pending in the amendnrent is whether the system which we 
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have just said was good enough for 1930 shall continue there- 
after until Congress in its own independent wisdom shall decide 
otherwise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro-| 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pureps]. I am advised 
that if he were present he would vote “nay.” I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WacNeER] and 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. GiAss]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs] to the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STEPHENS] and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Goutp] has a general pair with the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. RopBinson }. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 42, 
YEAS—41 

King 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Nye 
Overman 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
NAYS—42 
Metealf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Pine 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—12 
Moses 
Phipps 
Robinson, Ark. 


I have a pair 


as follows: 


Dill 
Frazier 
George 
Greene 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hetlin 
Howell 
Kendrick 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Dale 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 

Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
McNary 


Allen 
Bingham 
Burton 
Capper 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Gillett 
Glenn 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 


Ashurst Glass 


Borah Gould 
Edge La Follette 

So Mr. Grorce’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SACKBHTT and Mr. HARRISON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SACKETT. I should like to call from the table an 
amendment which I have heretofore submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky will be stated. 

The CHuier CierK. The Senator from Kentucky offers the 
following amendment: On page 16, line 15 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have an amendment on 
the same question which we have been considering and which 
has been voted on. Will not the Senator from Kentucky permit 
my amendment to come up and then offer his amendment? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; that is agreeable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
withdraws his amendment for the present. The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Mississippi. 

The Cuyer CLerK. The Senator from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, on page 16, in lines 11 and 12, to strike out the 
words “on the first day, or within one week thereafter, of the” 
aud to insert in lieu thereof the words “ before the expiration of 
the”; and on page 17, beginning in line 1, to strike out down 
to and including the word “ Congress,” in line 4, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


If the Congress to which the statement required by section 1 is trans- 
mitted, and the succeeding Congress, fail to enact a law apportioning 
Representatives among the several States, then each State shall be 
entitled in the third Congress succeeding the Congress to which such 
statement is transmitted. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
California, who is in charge of the bill, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, will accept the amendment. The bill requires the Presi- 
dent to transmit this report to the December session of Congress 
in 1930, and gives the Congress only the few days of that short 
session to consider this important question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to me? 


Shipstead 
Stephens 
Wagner 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The amendment now proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has not been printed, as I see it handed 
in here at this particular time, and has not been on the desk, 
has it? 

Mr. HARRISON. It has not been on the desk, because we 
thought that the other amendment would be adopted, and that it 
would, therefore, not be necessary to offer this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. Of course, I can not accept the 
amendment, so far as I personally am concerned; but I was 
going to suggest to the Senator that the amendment be printed, 
and be put upon the desk, instead of having it now come to our 
notice for the first time, and to let the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Kentuéky [Mr. Sackett] proceed as far as it can. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, I withhold my amendment, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think it would be wiser to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Mississippi is withdrawn, It will be printed. 
The Chair now recognizes the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr, SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. When the bill comes into the Senate I give 
notice that I shall ask for another vote on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Georgia has 
that right without giving notice. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to me? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from California 
if he expects to proceed with this amendment to-night? Does 
the Senator intend that the Senate shall continue longer in 
session? The amendment of the Senator from Kentucky will 
provoke considerable discussion. 

Mr. SACKETT. I was going to suggest to the Senator from 
California that it might be well to take a recess and let my 
amendment go over until Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have here, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I beg pardon. If the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will yield, I have here a proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement which I should like to submit to the Senate. I do so 
in the hope that I may accommodate all of those who are very 
anxious, indeed, to have to-morrow for various purposes, and 
that I may, so far as this bill is concerned, conserve the com- 
fort, convenience, and happiness of every Senator in the body. 
The order which I propose has been submitted to some of our 
brethren on the other side, although I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to submit it to all of them. It is as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That after the hour of 12.30 o’clock 
p. m., on the calendar day of Tuesday, May 28, 1929, further debate on 
the pending bill (S. 312), the census and apportionment bill, shall not 
be in order, but each Senator shall be entitled to speak once and no 
longer than five minutes on any pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. BLEASE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina objects to the request for unanimous consent submitted by 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then, we will proceed, if you please. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not think the Senator from California 
ought to press this measure further this evening. The Senate 
has adopted a unanimous-consent order limiting debate; all 
general debate on the bill is over, and the limitation of 30 
minutes on the bill now applies. No Senator would have 
agreed to that limitation; at least, I would not have done so 
had I thought we were going to stay here all night. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is no idea of keeping the Senate here 
all night. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have generally found, when a unani- 
mous-consent agreement limiting debate has been entered into, 
that a final vote is brought about within reasonable time, and 
under those circumstances the comfort and convenience of the 
Senate are considered. I do not care whether the Senate ad- 
journs over until Monday or not, but I think at this time we 
are entitled to have a recess or an adjournment, having entered 








Is there objection? 
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into a unanimous-consent agreement with the idea that the 
comfort of Senators would be considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We will continue, if I am able to have the 
Senate do so, until 6 o’clock. If I am not able to do that, it 
will not be done. 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to say now that I am not going to 
consent to any more unanimous-consent agreements such as 
the one under which we are now operating, if when they are 
entered into the Senate is to be put to as much discomfort as 
it would have been put to if there had been no such agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Remaining here until 6 o’clock will not 
involve any discomfort to the Senator. I am sure he will enjoy 
sitting here until then. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the use of continuing the session 
until 6 o'clock? That is half an hour longer. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It will do us good to continue in session for 
half an hour longer. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I should like to suggest that when the unani- 
mous-consent agreement was entered into, I had the idea, as the 
Senator from Virginia did, that it meant we would work reason- 
able hours. Many of us have engagements to-morrow. I cer- 
tainly never would have agreed to the unanimous-consent ar- 
rangement if I thought we were going to be kept here in this 
way. I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday at 12 
o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tucky yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SACKETT. If the Senator makes a motion to adjourn, I 
have to yield, do I not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
has the floor and must yield voluntarily for that purpose in 
order that the motion may be entertained. 

Mr. SACKETT. I do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BLACK. I should like to request the Senator to yield 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
refuses to yield. The Chair recognizes the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to request the Senator from Kentucky 
to yield for that purpose in order that we may get a vote on it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Has there been any unanimous-consent 
agreement fixing any hour at which the final vote shall be taken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; but the Senate is operat- 
ing under a unanimous-consent agreement entered into a few 
days ago limiting debate. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, 
marks 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Mississippi 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is not a motion to adjourn in order, and is 
it not a preferential motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion to adjourn is in order 
when the Senator making the motion has possession of the 
floor, but one Senator can not take the Senator who has the floor 
off the floor for the purpose of moving an adjournment unless 
the Senator having the floor voluntarily yields. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, the hour is very late. Each 
Senator has 30 minutes upon each amendment and 30 minutes 
upon the bill. I want to appeal to the Senator from California, 
in view of the long time which we have been here at work 
to-day, to take a recess at this time and allow my amendment 
to go over. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. The Chair 
suggests to the Senator from Kentucky that there is nothing 
before the Senate. 

Mr. SACKETT. 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has not as 
yet been stated. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, before the amendment shall be 
read, will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 


Does the Senator from Ken- 


his 


before beginning my re- 





will the Senator yield for a 


I thought my amendment was before the 


the 


1929 


The Curer CLerK. On page 16, line 15, after the word 
“State,” it is proposed to insert the words “ exclusive of aliens 
and.” 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator does not want to take up the 
amendment and speak on it this evening, I wonder if he will 
yield to me in order that I may offer an amendment which I 
think will take but a very few minutes, and which might be 
disposed of before we take a recess. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, if the Senator will excuse 
me, I should like to inquire of the Senator in charge of the bill 
what his desire is in the matter? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I prefer at the moment that 
the Senator from Kentucky should present his amendment and 
let the amendment of the Senator from Washington follow it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky is now pending. 

Mr. SACKETT. Then, I will take the floor 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tucky yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SACKETT. No; if the Chair please, I do not yield for 
that purpose because I want to go ahead with the bill; but, if 
the Senator in charge of the bill desires to move a recess, I 
will gladly yield for that purpose, and for that only. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 4Ve will do that after a brief time. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I have offered this amend- 
ment for two particular reasons: One is that we have not had 
a reapportionment for the past 18 or 19 years, and the other 
is that during that time there have been years during which 
we have had the greatest influx of immigrants that this coun- 
try has ever known. During that time also we have limited 
the number of immigrants who can come into this country, So 
the matter for the first time really has become one of great 
importance to the people of the United States. 

A still further reason for bringing it up is that under pres- 
ent conditions the population of the United States is shifting 
rapidly from the agricultural sections to the cities, and a re- 
apportionment made to-day upon the basis of eounting each 
person now resident within the States, be he citizen or alien, 
is going to bring about a shifting of representation that will 
not be in line with the representation which should be accorded 
to those who are American citizens. Heretofore, in reappor- 
tionment, the matter has not been so prominently mentioned; 
but all at once, after almost 20 years, it becomes a matter of 
great moment to the development of this country. I want to 
treat it first, not as a legal proposition 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SACKETT. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I see that the Senator is about to begin a 
very important discussion of his amendment, and I observe 
that he is presenting it in his usual forceful and very able way. 
I do not desire to force him to proceed during the next half 
hour unless he prefers to do so; and, if he desires it, I will 
ask unanimous consent that a recess be taken now until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate take a recess at this 
time until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BLACK. I object. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator make that 12 o’clock 
Monday? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I will not. 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BLACK. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will yield to me 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’elock to-morrow. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to make a motion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No motion can be made at this 
particular time. 

Mr. BLACK. I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday 
at 12 o’clock. That motion is always in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion has precedence 
over the motion made by the Senator from California. 


Does the Senator from Ken- 


I ask that we take a recess 
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Mr. HARRISON. I call for the yeas and nays on the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack], that the Senate 
adjourn until Monday at 12 o’clock. On that question the yeas 
and nays have been demanded and ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Making the same announcement as before, I 
transfer my pair to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brartron}. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNrEeN] 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Goutp] has a general pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 50, as follows: 
YEAS—27 

Howell 
King 
McKellar 
Overman 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
NAYS—50 


Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Pine 


Black 
Blease 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Dale 
George 
Greene 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 


Smith 

Steck 
Swanson 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Walsh, Mont. 


Allen 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Burton 
Capper 
Cutting 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Hale 


Steiwer 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 


Dill 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 


Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Shortridge 


Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Gillett 
Glenn 


McMaster 
McNary 


Simmons 

Smoot 

NOT VOTING—18 

Moses 

Phipps 
tobinson, Ark. 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Bratton 
Broussard Hayden Sackett 
Deneen Kendrick Shipstead 


So Mr. BiAck’s motion was rejected. 
RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs upon 
the motion of the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] that 
the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
that motion for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not wish to withhold it for an amend- 
ment or a discussion, 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not going to offer an amendment. 
There are at least half a dozen Senators who have made their 
plans not to be in Washington to-morrow, and 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has ruled that the 
motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. Gounp’s name was called). I desire 
to announce than the Senator from Maine [Mr. Govu.p] has a 
general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brartron]. 
I am unable to obtain a transfer, and therefore withhoid my 
vote, 

The roll call having been concluded, 
nounced—yeas 62, nays 15, as follows: 

YEAS—62 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 
Schall 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 


Edge 
Glass 
Gould 


Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
Wagner 


Making the 


the result was an- 


Allen Goff 
Barkley Goldsborough 
Bingham Hale 
Blaine Harris 
Burton Hastings 
Capper Hatiield 
Connally Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Deneen Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McMaster 
McNary 


Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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NAYS—15 

Black Dale Hawes Sheppard 
Blease George King Steck 
Brookhart Greene McKellar Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Ransdell 

NOT VOTING—18 
Ashurst Edge Moses Stephens 
Borah Glass Phipps Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Gould Reed Wagner 
Broussard Hiayden Robinson, Ark. 


Caraway Kendrick Shipstead 

So Mr. JouHnson’s motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 
5 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, 
Saturday, May 25, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, May 24, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, O Lord, that the golden fingers of sunrise 
have brought us the glory of a new day. Upon Thy altar we 
would pour the incense of our gratitude, There, in the midst 
of labor and responsibility, we find the serenity of the soul. 
Do Thou let fall upon us the leaves of Thy healing and blessing. 
Regard the sweet sentiments and good thoughts that bloom in 
our hearts and minds; unuttered and unexpressed they lie in 
silence there. In the performance of duty, help us to be re- 
sourceful and equal to its call. Dear Lord God, may we be 
men who can. Through Christ the world’s Savior. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S.616. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to lend 
War Department equipment for use at the world jamboree of the 
Boy Seouts of America. 


WORLD JAMBOREE OF THE BOY SCOUTS 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 616) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to lend War Department equipment for use at 
the world jamboree of the Boy Scouts of America, and for its 
present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table and con- 
sider the bill S. 616, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to lend, at his discretion, to the National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, for use at the world jamboree, Boy Scouts, to be 
held at Birkenhead, England, in the months of July and August, 1929, 
1,600 cots, 5,000 blankets, tentage for 1,600 scouts: Provided, That no 
expense shall be caused the United States Government by the delivery 
and return of said property, the same to be delivered at such time prior 
to the holding of the said convention as may be agreed upon by the 
Secretary of War and the National Council, Boy Scouts of America: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of War before delivering said 
property shall take from the said Boy Scouts of America a good and 
sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good order and 
condition, and the whole without expense to the United States, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman to state to the House, as he stated to 
me a moment ago, in substance, that this bill has been sub- 
mitted to the War Department and has its approval? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; it has. 

Mr. GARNER. And that the gentleman has spoken to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JAMEs] and the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Quin]? 

Mr. HUGHES. That is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. And that this bill has the approval of both 
those gentlemen? 

Mr. HUGHES. That is correct. 

Mr. TILSON. When is this meeting to be held? 

Mr. HUGHES. In July and August of this year. 

Mr. TILSON. So that it is an emergency measure? 

Mr. HUGHES. It is. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
where is this meeting to be held? 

Mr. HUGHES. In England. 

‘Mr. McKEOWN. Why do not the English furnish this equip- 
ment, if the meeting is to be held in their country? E 

Mr. HUGHES. It is surely not necessary for England to fur- 
nish equipment for American boys. In practically all of the 
other countries their expenses are being paid, but the Boy Scouts 
of America are not asking for any expense at all. They are 
merely asking for the loan of this equipment, which is now in 
storage, and it will do no harm to the equipment. In fact, it 
will help it. This has the approval of the War Department. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am not objecting to the proposition, ex- 
cept I wanted to know why we had to furnish this equipment. 
If the meeting had been held over here, I am sure that we would 
have furnished equipment to all of them. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have always been interested in boy scouts, 
and one good reason ,was that Col. C. H. Livingston, who has 
been my personal and close friend for 30 years, with W. D. Boyer. 
of Chicago, organized the Boy Scouts of America in Washington, 
D. C., and throughout the entire United States February, 1910. 
To Colonel Livingston, of West Virginia—my own State—is 
due the highest credit for the great work done by him and the 
associates he gathered about him to promote this most useful 
and influential organization for the training of boys in good 
citizenship. I am glad to contribute my effort to help along 
this great cause for the Boy Scouts of this country. 

The Boy Scouts of America have been invited to send 1,600 
boys and leaders to the World Conference on International Good 
Will, to be held at Birkenhead, England, beginning July 30 and 
ending August 13, 1929. I am reliably informed there will be 
50,000 Boy Scouts representing 42 nations in attendance. The 
American Boy Scouts’ organization has 2,200 applicants who are 
anxious to participate in this world celebration. 

The American organization has decided that it will be neces- 
sary to arrange accommodations for at least 1,600 American 
boys. It is essential that tents, cots, blankets, mess kits, and 
the most necessary camping equipment be provided for. 

I am informed by the secretary and editor of the Boy Scouts’ 
organization of America, Mr. B. S. Martin, that many of the 
countries who are to send Boy Scouts to this jamboree are 
financing the expedition. The American organization needs no 
assistance financially and are only interested in securing coop- 
eration from the Federal Government to the extent of borrowing 
from the Army camping equipment, which this bill 616 au- 
thorizes. 

A survey has been made and it is found that the Army supply 
base located at Brooklyn has an abundance of material available 
in storage, if any authority can be had that will permit the War 
Department to extend the courtesy of loaning this equipment 
to the American Boy Scouts’ organization. There is no opposi-. 
tion by the War Department and the bill was unanimously 
reported out from the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Senate. 

The National Council of the American Boy Scouts’ organiza- 
tion, incorporated by Congress, will transport such equipment 
that may be loaned to them by the War Department and furnish 
bond for its safe return, with no expense whatever to the Gov- 
ernment. It is definitely understood that there will be no 
expense to the Government for the transportation, and the 
return of this property will be underwritten and guaranteed by 
the organization. 

The Boy Scouts will come from every section of the United 
States, from California to Maine, and represent in membership 
a million boys and men. 

The information which I present to the House has attached 
to it the names of Frank Presbrey, chairman, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, George D. Pratt, James BE. West, and D. C. Beard. 

We are all familiar more or less with the activities and the 
aims of the boy-scout movement of America. It might not be 
amiss to give a brief summary of their past activities. 

At a time in our country’s history it was necessary to 
call upon the man power of this Nation almost to the limit. 
The four Liberty loan campaigns were aided by this organiza- 
tion of Boy Scouts to the extent of securing 1,867,047 subscrip- 
tions amounting to $278,744,650. 

War-savings stamps were sold by the members of this organi- 
zation amounting to $42,751,031.25 in 2,175,625 sales, and other 
accomplishments too numerous to mention, which, in,my judg- 
ment, justifies the unanimous consent asked for in the consid- 
eration of this bill without giving any thought of their future 
record as to what it will mean in encouragement of greater 
accomplishment and in the developing of character and patriot- 
ism by the Government at least contributing in this small way 
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to assure the comfort of these young Americans who are to join 
in this celebration. 

I want to take this opportunity to call attention to good and 
valuable service rendered this great organization by a citizen 
of our own city—J. Roy Marcum. His work for the Boy Scouts 
of Huntingten can not be estimated. He bought a small farm 
aiid takes 75 or 100 to this camp every summer and gives these 
boys a good start in life. He also adds to their physical condi- 
tion by giving them an outing they could not otherwise get; then 
he keeps in close touch with those boys at all times, and the 
training and advice he gives them can be noticed in their daily 
walks of life. 

Senator H. D. Hatrretp, who is always on the alert for all 
things that will aid any organization which organizes for the 
good of the country, is a strong friend of the Boy Scouts of 
America. He passed the bill in the Senate, and I am now 
asking that it be taken up in the House for immediate consid- 
eration, because this meeting is to be held at Birkenhead, Eng- 
land, during July and August of this year. And this is why I 
um asking the House to pass this bill at this time. It is an 
emergency measure. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 46, a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
2667, entitled “A bill to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes”; that general debate 


on the bill be now closed; that the bill shall be considered for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule, but committee amendments to any part 


of the bill shall be in order at any time; that consideration of the bill 
for amendment shall continue until Tuesday, May 28, 1929, at 3 o’clock 
p. m., at which time the bill with all amendments that shall have been 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole shall be reported to the House, 
whereupon the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and all amendments to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 

The vote on all amendments shall be taken en gros except when a 
separate vote is demanded by the Committee om Ways and Means on an 
amendment offered by said committee. 

That said bill shall be the continuing order until its consideration is 
concluded, subject only to conference reports, privileged matters on the 
Speaker’s table, and reports from the Committee on Rules. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, pending the discussion of this 
resolution, I desire to arrive at some agreement with my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] as to time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, this rule is a very important rule. 
We would like some time to discuss it on this side of the House. 
We would like to have an hour on this side, if the gentleman 
can agree to that. 

Mr. SNELL. I thought that we could get along with the 
usual hour that is given to resolutions of this kind. I think we 


have never had to exceed an hour for the consideration of one | gress, with parts of six days. 


of these resolutions. 
gentleman under the circumstances. 

Mr. POU. The debate upon the bill has extended over quite 
a long time and I am putting it rather mildly, I think, when 
I say that this is a rather drastic rule. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, I have thought right along that it is a 
very liberal one. 

Mr. POU. I think I could help the gentleman draw a more 
liberal rule than this and I would have done so, if he had 
asked me. 

Mr. SNELL. I want to do what is fair with the gentleman. 
Would he be satisfied if we had 45 minutes on a side? 

Mr. POU. We will try to get along with that. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, if the rule is debated for any time, 
it takes just so much more time from the consideration of the 
bill under the 5-minute rule. Would the gentleman be willing 
to consent to have the previous question ordered at the con- 
clusion of the debate? 

Mr. POU. Oh, no; we could not agree to that. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in a liberal frame of mind 
this morning. I ask unanimous consent that the debate upon 
this resolution be limited to one hour and a half, 45 minutes 
to be controlled by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pou], and 45 minutes by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon the resolution be limited to one 
hour and a half, 45 minutes to be controlled by himself and 
45 minutes by the gentleman from North Carolina. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
about these amendments that are to be offered under the 5- 
minute rule, are they to be controlled entirely by the com- 
mittee? Are they to be committee amendments? 

Mr. SNELL. That is a question that I shall answer when I 
come to the discussion of the rule. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I think a great many of us who might want 
to offer amendments would want to know that now. 

Mr. SNELL. That has nothing whatever to do with the prop- 
osition before the House at the present time as to the amount 
of time we shall use in the discussion of the resolution. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution just presented at 
the Clerk’s desk provides for the orderly consideration of the 
bill H. R. 2667, which is commonly referred to as the Hawley 
tariff revision measure. This resolution provides that the House 
shall automatically resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and that the consid- 
eration of the bill shall be immediately begun under the 
5-minute rule; that amendments offered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means may be offered at any time to any part of the 
bill during the consideration under the 5-minute rule. And I 
want to say here, in answer to a question that has been asked 
me several tinres this morning, that when an amendment is 
offered by the Committee on Ways and Means, any germane 
amendment to that committee amendment may be offered by 
any Member of the House. 

The rule further provides that a final vote shall be taken on 
the bill and all amendments at 3 o’clock on Tuesday, May 28; 
that all amendments shall be voted on in gross, except when a 
separate vote is demanded by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

I will say to the Menrbers of the House that the Republican 
members of the Committee on Rules, in presenting this rule, 
have followed the precedents and the practice which have been 
followed in this House for practically the last 50 years. There 
is nothing new in the way provided or in the principle involved 
in the rule. 

Probably the new Members of the House, the Members who 
were not present during the consideration of the last tariff bill, 
or who have not had the time to look up the conditions under 
which tariff bills have always been passed, ought to be enlight- 
ened at this time; and I desire to state to the membership of 
the House the exact conditions under which all of the tariff 
bills have been passed in the last 50 years; yes, in the last 75 
years. This is the tenth general or partial revision of the tariff. 

The first revision of the tariff in that time was passed in the 
Forty-fourth Congress, with one day of general debate. The 
next revision of the tariff was passed in the Forty-sixth Con- 
The third revision bill, in the 


I want to be as agreeable as I can to the | Forty-eighth Congress, had no debate whatever, but the enact- 


ing clause was stricken out of the bill. The fourth revision, 
which was one of the principal revisions ever passed, was the 
McKinley bill, in 1890. That bill was passed under a special rule 
in general respects similar to the one presented here to-day. 
The next revision of the tariff was the Wilson bill, in 1894. 
That was the first Democratic revision; and I want you gentle- 
men on the other side, who I know are going to find fault with 
this rule, to give some attention to the rule that you passed 
yourselves for the consideration of your tariff bill. 

That rule provided that the whole bill should be read through 
immediately. It did not provide for any definite consideration 
under the 5-minute rule at all, and with a Democratic chair- 
man in the chair, he would recognize a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and every time that man was 
recognized, he was entitled to one hour; and as the rule fixed 
a definite time for the final vote on the bill, the practical effect 
was that the individual Member never had any opportunity 
to offer any amendment. 
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In addition to that, when that bill came back from the 
Senate it contained 637 definite amendments, and 15 minutes’ 
debate was allowed on each side, and you passed them in gross. 
That represented the fairness and the generosity of the Demo- 
cratic Party when they are considering a tariff measure. 

The Dingley bill of 1897 was passed under a rule similar to 
the one we are presenting. The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill of 
1909 was passed under a special rule. 

Then we come to the Underwood tariff bill, the second time 
the Democrats ever revised the tariff. How was that Dill 
passed? You had a caucus. You bound every man in that 
caucus to support every amendment that was reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and also to oppose every 
amendment that was offered by anybody else on the floor of 
the House, while in the conference that the Republicans had 
yesterday the only thing that we asked them to bind themselves 
to, or agree on, was simply a method by which we should con- 
sider this bill. We did not ask a single Member on this side of 
the House to bind himself to yote for or against a single amend- 
ment or on the final passage of the bill. The only thing the 
Republicans have agreed on is the way and the method by 
which we will consider this measure at the present time. 

There is nothing nety or novel in the rule. We are providing 
the normal way of passing a tariff bill, In my judgment 
what the country wants now is less talk and more action by 
Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. In a moment. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], every time he has 
taken the floor in the last few days, has said he wanted action 
on the tariff bill. The rule that we have presented will give 
you action on the tariff bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Yexas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
vield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentleman seems to be criticiz- 
ing the Democratic Congresses in the past and their method 
of passing tariff bills. 

Mr. SNELL. No; I am not criticizing, but I was stating to 
the House that the Democrats always passed them under rigid 
restrictions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
cratic action was fair? 

Mr. SNELL. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thought the gentleman had in- 
dorsed the Democratic action. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has spoken of a number of 
rules for the consideration of tariff bills. Is not this the first 
rule ever presented to the House that absolutely denies the right 
of offering any amendment except such amendments as are 
offered by the Committee on Ways and Means? And is it not 
the first rule that requires that amendments shall be voted upon 
in gross when the bill came back to the House? 

Mr. SNELL. Part of your statement is true and part of it is 
not. I am going to be absolutely fair to the House. From the 
way you tied them up by your caucus rule, to the outside public 
you seemed to be more generous, but as a matter of fact you 
were more stringent than we are in this rule, and you on that 
side as well as we on this side know that it is a fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, in every great debate there are cer- 
tain contested questions which are brought to the top. In 
this debate, which has extended over several days, I think it is 
very manifest there are certain sections in the bill under con- 
sideration upon which a large membership of this House would 
like to express themselves. ‘First of all, there is a sentiment 
in the House to express itself on the so-called debenture pro- 
posal, Under this rule there will be no chance whatever for 
a vote on it. There is a proposal in this bill to increase the 
cost of living to the American people on the consumption of 
sugar in a sum that has been put all the way from $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000. 

One thing is certain, if this bill becomes a law every family 
in America will be taxed by reason of this advance in the 
sugar schedule. There are gentlemen on both sides of the 
aisle who are utterly opposed to the increase in sugar duties 
who would like an opportunity of voting upon such increase. 
You will not get a chance under this rule. There will be no 





The gentleman thought the Demo- 
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record vote showing how Members stood with respect to the 
proposed advance in sugar duties. 

In this bill there is section 338, which gives to the President 
of the United States greater power than is exercised by any 
king, potentate, or ruler on this planet. “{Applause.] The 
House is proposing to abdicate the authority conferred upon it 
by the Constitution and give to the President of the United 
States not only the right to increase old duties but to levy new 
duties. I have often wondered, during my 28 years of service 
as a Member of this body, why it is that on the trains and in 
the lobbies of hotels, and elsewhere, whenever you talk about 
Congressmen there is often a sneering smile, 

I think one reason is because we do just such things as this, 
[Applause.] You invite contempt when you voluntarily offered 
to surrender the authority conferred upon this great body, the 
greatest legislative body in the world. Men should be prouder 
of membership here than in any legislative body in the world, 
because the House of Representatives is the most powerful and 
important legislative body in the whole world. But you will 
never regain the respect of the American people by surrender- 
ing power and authority which the Constitution conferred upon 
this body. You will never command respect by dodging record 
votes. The purpose of the special rule we are now considering 
is to prevent record votes. Why not allow the American 
people to know the names of the Members who are fighting for 
higher sugar duties? Why not have a record vote on section 
338, which confers upon the President powers far greater than 
the framers of the Constitution ever dreamed any President 
would ever be permitted to exercise? If that section becomes 
law we abdicate and the President takes our place. It will be 
an admission of incompetence, an admission that we consider 
ourselves unfit to exercise the high prerogatives conferred upon 
us by the Constitution of the country. I protest against it. 
In simple fairness to all there should be a record vote on section 
338, but under this rule there will be no opportunity for a 
record vote. Indeed, there will be no separate vote of any 
kind on section 338. You have to swallow the whole bill, 
unless the members of the Ways and Means Committee decide 
to offer an amendment striking out section 338, which, of 
course, they will not do. 

The picture has changed, Mr, Speaker, in the last few days. 
This special session of Congress was called for the purpose of 
providing some measure of relief to the agriculture of the 
country. Lo and behold, when the machine got to work the 
manufacturers of the Nation presumed we had been called in 
extra session to raise import duties higher than they have ever 
been in the history of the Nation. Duties high enough to 
cover the difference in cost here and abroad, with a margin 
in favor of our own manufacturers, did not provide adequate 
protection. Even higher duties were demanded. Representa- 
tives of American manufacturing industry came to Washing- 
ton, 1,100 strong, and said, “If you do not raise these ruinous 
tariff duties above where they are now these foreigners may 
put some of us out of business.” The report informs us that 
1,100 persons were heard orally by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and about 300 filed printed briefs. Of the 1,400 per- 
sons who were heard by the committee, it would be interesting 
to know just how many were directly or indirectly interested 
in the higher duties demanded. It would also be interesting to 
know just how many had no interest in higher duties but 
appeared solely in behalf of the best interests of the American 
people. The light shed by these hearings was, of course, col- 
ored by self-interest. 

After the hearings the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, in secret, commenced the work of revising 
tariff schedules. The result is this bill, which will increase the 
cost of living of every human being in America. Up still higher 
goes the tariff wall, and section 338 provides, in general terms, 
that if the President of the United States shall ever decide to 
do so he can raise duties still higher without your consent. 
You give to the President the power to make new laws with- 
out any action by Congress. 

Gentlemen, I care not what your politics are, I submit you 
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should pause and consider what you are proceeding to do. No 
President should be clothed with the law-making power. At 


least give the House an opportunity of voting on such a far- 
reaching proposal. 

This session of Congress, called for the purpose of relieving 
the agriculture of America, has been changed into a Congress 
which has now reported the highest tariff bill ever considered 
by any American Congress. The bill that you are going to be 


compelled to swallow without amendment is the apotheosis | of 
We should at least have an opportunity of voting 


selfishness, 
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upon these questions which during this great debate have forced 
themselves to the front. I care not what the precedent is and I 
care not what the custom of the past has been, I say that upon 
the propositions I have mentioned, even in spite of precedents 
and in spite of tradition, this House should be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote. But the steam roller is at work, gentlemen. 
Your opportunity will be to vote down the previous question. 
If you vote it down, this rule can be amended, but if you do not 
vote the previous question down, then this measure, which 
abdicates authority so fur as the Congress is concerned and 
which puts a tax upon the American people greater than was 
ever dreamed of in the past, must be voted upon without an 
opportunity of amendment. All the amendments must be voted 
upon en gros. I submit such action can not be defended if we 
are here legislating in behalf of all the people of America. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Jarolina has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time 
and yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, in five minutes it will be impossible to discuss other than 
briefly the effect of this rule. I want the membership on the 
Republican side of the House especially to understand the 
effect of this rule. When the Members on the Republican side 
return to their constituencies and the query is made to them 
why they did not offer amendments to this bill, I want to im- 
press upon them the importance of giving the exact situation as 
it is at the present time. I do not want you Republicans to 
say to your constituents that you did not have an opportunity 
of offering amendments to this bill, because you will have that 
opportunity to offer amendments unless you take that right 
away from yourselves. I want you Members who have made 
speeches here against the sugar schedule—and I see the dis- 
tinguished lady from New York [Mrs. Pratrr] coming down the 
aisle at this moment, who made a very forceful statement upon 
that schedule to the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 


She urged her Republican colleagues of the House, as well as 
the Democratic side of the House, not to tax the American 
people on a necessity of life, such as sugar, as proposed in this 


bill. 

Now, madam, when you go back to your constituency, and 
you have not offered that amendment, I want you to tell them 
that you deliberately took away from yourself the right to offer 
such an amendment because the exigencies of your party ap- 
pealed more to you than the patriotism of yourself to your 
country. [Applause.] 

Mrs. RUTH PRATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mrs. RUTH PRATT. I wish to answer that statement by 
Saying that New York is one place that understands that per- 
fectly. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Then I understand the lady to say that in 
the State of New York it is already understood that party 
allegiance is worth more than your patriotism to your country. 
That is not so in Texas. [Applause.] It was illustrated last 
year that it was not so in Texas; and when you vote for this 
rule which takes away from you, and from each Member of 
this: House, all opportunity to offer q sugar amendment, a 
shingle amendment, a cement amendment, a brick amendment, 
a lumber arhendment, or an amendment with respect to any- 
thing else, do not go back and tell your constituencies that you 
intended to do it and that you wanted to amend the bill but 
you did not have the opportunity, because such a statement 
will not be the truth. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman says to the House that the 
course of Texas in the last presidential election was necessarily 
a patriotic move? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, the gentleman from Michigan would 
divert me from talking about what he is trying to do to himseif 
now. [Applause.] The gentleman wants to divert me to the 
Texas political problem from the question of the submission to 
the House of an opportunity to get a vote on the items in this 
bill. 

There is not a Member of the House who can say in his 
conscience that he thinks this is a proper way to legislate 
on this or on any other bill. You are taking away from the 
House of Representatives all opportunity to express itself on 
the various amendments, 
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Why, I have heard here in the last two weeks 100 men de- 
clare themselves for this, that, or the other amendment which 
they would like to have put in this bill. 

Now, what are you going to say to your constituencies? Are 
you going to say, “I advocated on the floor of the House this, 
that, or the other policy; I wanted to amend the bill, but I did 
not have the opportunity”? “Why?” “Because I voted to 
take away from myself all opportunity to offer such amend- 
ment.” [App!ause.] 

The SPEAKER, 
expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuarptra]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly that 
I can not go along with the majority of my party on this rule. 
Having taken the attitude I have on certain schedules, I can 
not consistently foreclose myself by supporting this rule. 

It is of no benefit to the people that I represent to have the 
opportunity to register their protest in general debate if I am 
foreclosed as a Member of Congress from offering an amend- 
ment to protect their interests. [Applause.] 

I submit to my colleague, the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNeEt], that it is of very little comfort to 
me to be told that this rule should be supported because some 
time in the past the Democrats had a similar rule. A bad 
precedent is no justification for a vicious rule. We should 
correct the mistakes of the Democrats and not repeat them. 
Conditions were different in 1890. Conditions were different 
at every time a tariff bill was before this House, with the 
exception of the Underwood bill, and the rules of the House 
were different. The rules of the House in those times were so 
arbitrary, and they continued to be so arbitrary and destruc- 
tive of representative government, that the people of this 
country resented it and the rules of the House became a politi- 
cal issue. That issue went before the people in an election 
and a Congress was elected that revised the rules of the House. 
It was just such arbitrary parliamentary conduct as is pro- 
posed in this rule which brought about the resentment and a 
subsequent change. 

I submit that as a Member of Congress I have an equal right 
with every other Member of Congress to initiate or originate 
any amendment without waiting for an opportunity for the 
door to be opened by the Ways and Means Committee of this 
House. [Applause.] 

I submit, gentlemen, you have repeatedly argued that a ma- 
jority should control, and I agree with that—— 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield right there on that 
statement? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In just a moment. I say that a ma- 
jority should rule, and when you have a number on your side 
which together with a number on this side constitutes a ma- 
jority, you have no right to thwart the will of that majority. 
[Applause.] 

I am willing to vote for a protective tariff to equalize the 
difference in the cost of production and the wages paid to 
American labor, but I can not justify to my people a tariff 
on commodities that are not imported into this country. 

You have increased the duty on butter, and there is no 
Danish butter or any other kind imported into the country in 
any large amounts at this time. You have increased the duty 
on potatoes, and there is not one-half of 1 per cent of the con- 
sumption of potatoes imported into the country at this time. 
You have increased the duty on sugar, which is entirely un- 
justifiable. You have increased the duty on tomatoes. You 
have increased the duty on onions, and not 2 per cent of the 
total consumption of onions is imported into this country. There 
is an increase on meat. All these increases will do the farmer 
no good and will increase the now unbearably high cost of 
living. 

You should at least give us the opportunity to initiate amend- 
ments and let the majority of this House decide. My friends, I 
want to say that the mere fact you bring in a rule cutting 
off the opportunity of offering amendments would indicate that 
there is danger that many of these schedules do not meet with 
the approval of a majority of the House and therefore not 
with the approval of the American people. That is absolutely 
true of the sugar tariff increase. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Judging from the gentleman’s very general 
criticism of the bill, I judge what he wants is not a chance 
to offer amendments but a chance to vote against the bill. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Anyone from the sugar bloc is the last 
person in the world to question anybody on this bill. [Ap 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. . 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the Senate conferees on the 
farm bill are insisting that the House take a direct vote on 
the debenture plan. Under the situation in which the two 
Houses find themselves that is the most natural and most rea- 
sonable request that could be made. And the House conferees 
are refusing to permit the House to vote on the debenture plan. 
Under the circumstances that is the most untenable position 
which could be assumed. Here we have the conferees of the 
House which has not voted directly on a proposition demanding 
that the House which has voted on it after long consideration 
and deliberation recede on first conference. The position of 
the House conferees is indefensible. It is inconsistent, illogical, 
and contrary to conference customs. 

Now, why are the House conferees refusing the House an 
opportunity to vote on the debenture plan? Why should they 
refuse to permit the Members of the House to express their 
views on the most widely discussed issue before the American 
people to-day, a proposition to which the Senate after exhaustive 
debate has just agreed? Why is it that from the opening of this 
session, called for the particular purpose of equalizing the 
farmer’s tariff benefits with industry's tariff benefits, they have 
refused to allow us to vote on the debenture plan, the equaliza- 
tion fee, or any other method of giving the farmer the benefit 
of the tariff? The answer is obvious. The well-informed gen- 
tlemen who are running the steam roller in this Congress know 
that a large majority of both parties favor some measure to 
make the tariff effective, and the debenture plan will carry if 
allowed to come to a vote, and that although we have been in 
session since April 15 they have never at any time since we 
convened allowed the House to take a vote on the equalization 
fee or the debenture plan, or any proposition which would make 
the tariff effective on surplus farm products. 

And why do the rest of us want to vote on the debenture 
plan? I will be very frank with you. We want to vote on the 


debenture plan because we are looking forward to the campaigns 


of 1930 and 1932. We want every farmer in the United States 
to know how his Representative stands on this proposition. We 
insist that the voters know before they go to the polls again 
whether their Congressnran voted to give the farmer the benefit 
of the tariff and put agriculture on a plane of economic equality 
with industry, or whether he voted to deny the farmer the ben- 
efit of the tariff and keep the farmer buying in a protected 
market to provide an American standard of living for labor and 
industry and selling in an unprotected world market in compe- 
tition with the half-clad natives of Asia and South America. 

Every Member of this House who spoke in the rural districts 
in the last campaign told the farmer that the tariff was the 
solution of the farm problem. And they promised the farmer 
that the tariff would be invoked to advance the price of farm 
products which the farmer sells just as it has all along been 
used to advance the price of industrial products which the 
farmer buys. And every one of you promised the farmer that 
you would come back here and vote to give the farmer the 
benefit of the tariff. How are you keeping that promise? 

There is not a line in the farm bill, there is not a line in the 
tariff bill that will make the tariff effective. Not a word that 
proposes to carry out your solemn pledges to the farmer to give 
him his fair share of the national income. Why, you are even 
afraid to vote on it. Are you ashamed to go on record so your 
constituents back home will know that you repudiated the 
promises you made them? That must be the inference, for 
this rule is carefully drawn for the specific purpose of preventing 
any amendments or any proposals to make farm tariffs effec- 
tive on surpius products, 

The tariff is not effective on surplus farm products and 
never has been. Not a man here will rise and claim that the 
farmer gets the benefit of the tariff on wheat or corn or hogs or 
cotton or any other product of which we produce an exportable 
surplus. The very fact that you refuse to vote on the debenture 
plan proves that the tariff is not effective. If the tariff was 
effective on wheat, for instance, the farmer would receive 42 
cents a bushel above the world price under the present tariff 
law. 

If the debentvre plan goes into operation the farmer will re- 
ceive only 21 cents a bushel above the world price. If the tariff 
of 42 cents a bushel was effective no farmer would want the 
delenture plan. 
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cents above the world price for a plan giving him only 21 cents 
above the world price? After promising the farmer the tariff 
you are unwilling to give him even half the tariff. And when 
you vote for this rule eliminating the last hope of a vote on 
adding the debenture plan to this bill you are voting against the 
last opportunity to give the farmer even half the tariff you 
promised him. 

As a matter of fact, the farmer is to-day receiving no benefit 
whatever from the tariff on wheat. Wheat might just as well be 
on the free list. And if wheat were put on the free list without 
a penny’s tariff the farmer would receive just as much for his 
crop this fall as he will receive under the present tariff of 42 
cents a bushel. 

In other words, every man who votes for the farm bill and 
for the tariff bill in their present form without voting to add 
the debenture plan or some other plan to effectuate the tariff 
is a free trader on surplus farm products. Neither of these 
bills gives the farmer an effective tariff to the amount of a 
penny on his surplus crops. In this bill you are giving industry 
the highest tariffs ever carried by any tariff bill in the history 
of the American Congress. On industrial products you are 
high-tariff men. The sky is the limit. But on surplus farm 
products you are against any tariff benefits at all. On farm 
products you are free traders, pure and simple. 

The market reports for the last six weeks are highly signifi- 
eant. They constitute the most convincing proof—if proof were 
needed—of the ineffectiveness of the so-called farm legislation 
you are jamming through the House for the alleged benefit of 
the farmer. Let us take wheat for example. Since this session 
convened wheat has dropped over 30 cents per bushel. The 
speculators manipulating the wheat market are astute gentle- 
men. If Congress had passed a law which they thought would 
increase the price of wheat they would have been the first to 
take advantage of it and wheat would have climbed 30 cents 
instead of falling 30 cents. In fact, some of them took your 
campaign promises too literally, and thinking you really intended 
to do something for the farmer jumped in and bought wheat to 
their sorrow, as indicated in the following comment from one 
of Senator Capprr’s excellent farm periodicals, the Missouri 
Ruralist: 

DISAPPOINTED WHEAT HOLDERS 

Speculative interests, whose buying in anticipation of farm relief 
legislation was chiefly responsible for an 8-cent rally in wheat, were 
disappointed with the bill submitted and the President’s message to 
Congress, causing the upturn to be speedily lost. Crop and merchandis- 
ing conditions furnished but little incentive for higher prices. 

These influences forced prices again down close to the low point of 
the season. 

Corn prices also declined when farm relief measures were announced. 


Market reports simultaneously issued by the Associated Press 
also confirm the drop in farm prices coincident with the an 
nouncement of the administration’s farm policy: 


FRESH PRICK BREAKS RECORDED IN WHBEAT—BREAKING OF SEASON'S LOW 
MARKS TAKES PLACE WITH GENERAL LACK OF DEMAND 


Cuicaco, April 22.—Fresh breaking of season low-price records for 
wheat took place early to-day, accompanied by general selling and lack 
of demand. 

On top of uncertainties regarding farm relief legislation lower Liver- 
pool quotations than were looked for tended to increase general selling 
of wheat. 


It soon became apparent to those on the inside that no real 
effort would be made to redeem campaign promises, and wheat 
immediately began to fall and dropped from the high spring 
price of $1.38554 a bushel to the low price of $1.02 a bushel, the 
lowest price to which wheat has fallen since 1914. With wheat 
and other surplus farm products steadily dropping to the lowest 
prices since before the war, at the very time when Congress is 
passing a law to help the farmer, how can anyone consistently 
contend that such a law redeems the campaign pledges of either 
party? It is a farce and a base deception on the face of it. 
And you are voting to perpetuate that deception when you vote 
for this rule. 

Why has wheat been falling? Because the farmer has no 
tariff protection against foreign competition. Because he must 
accept a world price for his wheat. Here are two typical market 
reports set out by the Associated Press, showing unmistakably 
the failure of the farm tariff and the control of the domestic 
market by the world market: 

WHEAT VALUES DROP—WHBHAKNESS OF EUROPEAN MARKETS REFLECTED IN 
SETBACK AT CHICAGO 

Curicaco, May 7.—General selling on account of increased weakness of 

European markets carried wheat, corn, and rye down to new low-price» 


lor who would discard a law giving him 42 | records for the season. 
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In a fresh selling flurry that for a time to-day overwhelmed the grain 
markets all deliveries of wheat and rye outdid previous bottom prices 
for the present crop. Corn also broke the season’s low-price record. 
In addition to the circumstance that the Liverpool wheat market to-day 
‘was much weaker than expected, the fact was pointed out by leading 
grain authorities here that Canada already has 12,000,000 bushels of 
wheat waiting at Canadian seaports, 15,000,000 at United States Lake 
ports, and 11,000,000 bushels at United States Atlantic ports. 

It was said this totaled 38,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat already 
available for any seaboard demand before the United States could 
begin to move the domestic surplus down to the same point of avail- 
ability. 


WHEAT PRICES SINK TO NEW LOW MARK—WEAKNESS AT LIVERPOOL AND 
FAVORABLE CROP REPORTS DEPRESS MARKET 
CHICAGO, May 22.—New low price records for the season accom- 
panied foreign selling to-day in the wheat market here. Weakness of 
wheat quotations at Liverpool, acted as a bearish influence. 
Supplementing the depressing effect of selling of wheat future de- 
liveries in Chicago to-day on the part of foreigners, advices were at 
hand indicating that for at least the time being European demand for 
wheat from the United States was reduced practically to zero. In this 
connection it was asserted that Argentine shippers were pressing their 
August delivery at 10 cents under September delivery to this country. 
At Liverpool demand was poor, and growth conditions throughout 
Europe were reported improved. 


Every market report sent out through the daily press through- 
out the year emphasizes the fact that the price of wheat in the 
United States is controlled by the world price, and that the 
wheat markets of America fluctuate constantly with the rise 
and fall of the price of wheat on the Liverpool and other Euro- 
pean markets, and that the tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat 
has no more effect on the price received by the producer than 
an enactment of Congress would have on the temperature of 
the Arctic seas. 

But Congress can protect the farmer if it wishes. The Mem- 
bers of this House can redeem their campaign promises if they 
will. All you have to do is to add the debenture plan to the 


farm bill or the tariff bill and, over night, the price of wheat 
will junrp 21 cents above the world price. Vote down this rule 
and give the House a chance to vote on the debenture plan and 
immediately you will have made the tariff on surplus farm 


products one-half effective. 

The shameless deception practiced on the farmer in profess- 
ing to give him a tariff on wheat is apparent from a glance at 
comparative tables of the Canadian and American markets. At 
Minneapolis in the United States the tariff of 42 cents a bushel 
is in effect. At Winnipeg, just a few miles away, but across 
the line in Canada, there is no tariff. And yet for the last year 
the same grade of wheat has sold for more in Canada than in 
the United States. 


Comparative uae of No. 1 northern spring wheat at Minneapolis and 
‘innipeg, as reported in the Chicago Tribune 
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Comparative prices of No. 1 northern spring wheat at Minneapolis and 
Winnipeg, as reported in the Chicago Tribune—Continued 
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Comparative prices of No. 1 northern spring wheat at Minneapolis and | Comparative prices of No. 1 northern spring wheat at Minneapolis and 
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And the situation grows constantly more acute, The wheat- 
producing countries of the world are recovering from the after- 
math of the war. They are introducing American machinery 
and modern scientific methods, and the world supply of all 
farm products is growing year by year. The following table 


shows the steady increase in the world wheat crop: 


Wheat yields by principal countries 
(In millions of bushels) 


Aus- 
tralia 


Can- 
ada 


United | Argen- 
States | tina 


i Exclusive of Russia. 


As the world supply of foodstuffs increases the price of Amer- 
ican farm products sinks with the world price. While every 
other class in America is protected by high-tariff walls, the 
farmer is left outside through failure of Congress to make his 
tariffs effective. If you refuse to vote on the debenture plan and 
insist on passing this bill in its present form you will raise the 
price of the farmer’s necessities to the highest level ever paid 
in time of peace and give him a price for his labor and his prod- 
ucts lower in purchasing power than he has ever received since 
boards of trade were established. This bill as now written pro- 
poses the highest of high tariffs for industry and absolute free 
trade for surplus farm products. Defeat this rule and give us a 
chance to vote on the debenture plan. If you vote it down the 
Senate will immediately yield in conference and your objective 
will have been attained. If, on the other hand, the debenture 
plan is approved you will have done what you could to redeem 
the campaign promises you made last fall and to bring the 
farmer into the protective system he has so long supported for 
the benefit and profit of industry. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Titson]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, what the people of the country 


want in connection with this tariff bill is results, and they are | 


not going to be too critical as to what parliamentary methods 
are used by the responsible party for arriving at the results, 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] in his opening re- 
marks outlined the history of the consideration of tariff bills in 
the House. An examination of the gentleman’s speech will 
convince anyone that, on the whole, Republican rules for the 
consideration of tariff bills in the past have been much more 
liberal than Democratic rules for the same purpose have been. 
I do not say this as a justification, but it is a fact. 
history of Republican tariff legislation, so far as I know—and 
since I first came here there have been four tariff revisions— 
I say, never in the history of Republication tariff legislation 
has there been an attempt to bind the members of the Repub- 
lican Party to vote for or against any amendment or for or 
against the bill itself; and yet this is just what happened in the 
last revision for which our Democratic friends were responsible. 
I am not finding fault with them for their action, because being 
in the majority, theirs was the responsibility. They had to 
answer to the country for it, as we must answer now, and that 
was the method they then chose to execute the will of the 
majority. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman says that the Republicans have 
never adopted any resolution in caucus to bind themselves to 
vote for or against any amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Not within my knowledge. 

Mr. BYRNS. Have they not done that in effect when they 
bring in this rule which prevents any Member of the House, 
save a majority of 15 Republican Members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, from offering an amendment? 

Mr. TILSON. No; all that we have done by this resolution 

' is to say that the Committee on Ways and Means, having studied 
this bill for five months, should have the preference in present- 
ing such amendments as in their judgment this House ought to 
consider. In view of the fact that there are 10,000 items in this 
bill, we would be attempting a physical impossibility if every 
Member in the House should be permitted to move an amend- 

{ament to every one of these various items, with no restriction 
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upon them. If we ever hoped to pass the bill and have it 
anything near what a tariff bill should be, there must be very 
rigorous restrictions. If even a small portion of the proposed 
amendments should be agreed to, the bill would probably be 
such a hodgepodge that it would be an impossible proposition. 

The items in this bill are related and interrelated to each 
other, so that, if we should consider, without restriction, amend- 
ment after amendment, passing one and failing to pass another, 
a crazy quilt would be orderly compared with what the bill 
would be by the time it was finished. For that reason the 
party responsible for this legislation has chosen the plan of 
committing to 15 men who have made a study of this bill the 
preference of bringing in the amendments that should be first 
considered. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the gentleman draw any dis- 
tinction between a caucus or a conference action, which is out- 
side the House, and an action which precludes a registration of 
your votes within the House? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not see much difference between not 
being allowed to bring in any amendment at all and having two- 
thirds of the House, as was the case in the Sixty-third Congress, 
pledged to vote against every amendment not introduced by the 
Ways and Means Committee. What is the difference? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The difference is this, that you have a 
right to vote, and you deny them the right to vote now. 

Mr. TILSON. If a pledge is exacted from Members so that 
they must vote only one way, what is the difference? In 1913 
they had to vote against any amendment brought in by anyone 
else except a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
to vote for every amendment brought in by members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Was that great liberality? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is at least this difference, that our 
action is being taken here in the House while their action was 
taken in a caucus held behind closed doors. 

Mr. TILSON. My friend from Illinois has suggested a dif- 
ference decidedly in favor of the Republican method. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. For a question. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] 
made the statement that in our history there has never been 
proposed a tariff bill which carried as high rates as are pro- 
I ask the gentleman if that statement is 
correct? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not believe that it is correct. There are 
some rates that are higher and some that are lower than in 


| previous Republican bills, but, on the whole, the statement of 


the gentleman is not accurate. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman state just what tariff bill 
in the past has been presented to the House and adopted which 
ecatried as high rates as this bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, several Republican tariff bills have carried 
rates of duty on many items higher than are carried in this bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am talking about the average. 

Mr. TILSON. I am sure that rates in other bills have been 
higher. Of course, the rates on many agricultural products 
have been raised quite considerably in this bill, but I believe 
that most of the increased rates are justified. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am speaking now with reference to rates on 
industrial matters. Can the gentleman point to any tariff bill 
which has ever carried average tariff rates as high as the 
pending bill? 

Mr. TILSON. I have not examined this bill and its rates in 
comparison with all other bills that have been passed, but I 
repeat that while some of the rates are higher and some lower, 
on the average the rates in the present bill are lower than in 
some of our previous tariff bills; in fact, the rates in this bill 
average lower than in the Payne bill, and I believe lower than 
the Dingley bill. On the whole, the increases made in this 
bill on the kind of articles to which the gentleman refers—manu- 
factured articles—have been very slight. The increases in the 
rates on strictly manufactured articles have been comparatively 
few and very moderate indeed. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. No; the gentleman will have to excuse me, be- 
cause I wish to proceed in my own time to say a few words about 
the bill. 

When this bill was first reported there was considerable out- 
ery about it. Some of our newer Members may have become 
somewhat alarmed, thinking that where there was so much out- 
ery there might be some cause for it. I say from the experience 
of an older Member that of all the tariff bills that have been in- 
troduced into this House since I have been a Member of it, by far 
the least outcry has been made against this present tariff bill. 
You younger Members have not heard anything to be compared 
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with what we heard in 1921 and 1922. We were then changing 
over from a tariff-for-revenue-only bill, the Underwood Act, to a 
protective bill, and you should have heard the welkin ring at 
that time. 

I wish that any of you younger Members who are interested in 
research work would go back to the ConarEssIionaL Recorp of 
1921 and 1922 and read the speeches made in this House, and 
then turn to the newspaper files of those days and read the 
dispatches and the editorials, You will find that what has oc- 
curred in regard to this bill is not a circumstance to what went 
on during the consideration of that bill. I remember that my 
good friend from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RarNey] held forth 
vociferously against the burdens that were to be laid upon the 
backs of the suffering people by that bill. I remember that 
with his usual accuracy he had figured it out to a nicety that 
it would lay a burden of $4,000,000,000 on the backs of the 
people. That was in 1921. Yet, although according to his cal- 
culation the $4,000,000,000 burden was laid on the backs of the 
people, they seem to have staggered along with it quite com- 
fortably during the last seven years. It did not crush them, nor 
did it otherwise meet the predictions of those who were malign- 
ing the bill at that time. 

Here we have a bill that changes about 15 per cent of the 
paragraphs, some of them very lightly, but which in the aggre- 
gate do not affect more than 10 per cent of the business of this 
country. You who were here and voted eight years ago for 
the Fordney-McCumber bill are proud of the fact that you 
voted for the bill which has helped to bring prosperity to this 
country. [Applause.] We point back with pride to the time 
when we were Members of that Congress and voted for the 
tariff bill that is now the law. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MERRITT). 
the gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman five min- 
utes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut is recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TILSON. Not now. 

The Fordney-McCumber bill was considered in the House just 
about eight years ago. There was a great outcry raised against 
it at the time. The bill became a law, with all of its many 
widely heralded faults and its alleged burden. In spite of 
that burden the country prospered. We are now proud of it. 
Now, owing to changed conditions, we are about to change 
it. The changes with respect to some of the agricultural items 
are very material, while in most of the manufacturing items 
but slight changes are proposed, when they are changed at all. 
We are soon to vote on this bill. I look forward to a time, 
perhaps 8 or 10 years hence—I do not know how long it will 
be before changed conditions will again force another revision— 
when those of us who vote for this bill now will, with the 
same pleasure that we now look back to the one almost like 
it—the Fordney-McCumber bill—look back to this day with 
pride. Let me say to my friends on this side, especially the 
younger Members, do not pay too serious attention to the 
criticism that has been made. Of course, everybody can not 
be satisfied. Of course, every Member would write a some- 
what different: bill if he were writing it. Each one could 
write a perfect bill, in his own estimation, but he would be 
about the only person who would consider it a perfect bill when 
he finished it. There can be but a single bill enacted into law, 
and so we must compromise. 

Many important matters will be brought here by amendments, 
and the amendments will be thrown open to amendment. The 
conditions will then be different from what they were in 1913, 
when the Underwod bill was passed. We shall probably have a 
hundred amendments voted on in Committee of the Whole. The 
Democrats are entitled to yote upon them, and no one on this 
side is pledged to vote for or against amendments as the Demo- 
crats were pledged in caucus to do in 1913. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 


The time of 


Does not the gentleman think the ques- 
tion of giving the President the right to raise or lower by 50 per 
cent the tariff rates is a bigger question than the bill itself, 
and does he not think that ought to be included in the amend- 
ments? 

Mr. TILSON. 
been exercised by the President since the tariff act of 1922, and 


The right to which the gentlemen refers has 


it has been a helpful feature of the law. This bill extends it 
somewhat. I do not know just how far it will be held that this 
bill extends that privilege. I hope that it does not extend it 
too far so as to raise any question of its constitutionality, for I 
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think it a wise provision and which has been used wisely thus 
far, and probably will be by all succeeding Presidents. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I can not yield now. I have only one 
more word to say. 

I wish every Republican Member to feel that in voting for 
this rule he is not voting to tie himself or deprive himself of any 
right or privilege but is voting for a method for the considera- 
tion of the bill which a large majority of the Republican Mem- 
bers believe to be the best method of considering it. Having 
arrived at a conclusion as to what is the best method, I hope 
that it will be adopted, and that we shall not take too seriously 
the furore that we hear from our friends on the Democratic 
side—a furore which they have always made when they have 
no responsibility. Ours is the responsibility. We are shoulder- 
ing that responsibility, and shall carry it in the manner that 
seems best to us. We believe that this rule is the best method 
by which to proceed to the further consideration and final dispo- 
sition of this bill. [Applause and cries of “ vote! ”] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAap]. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
before I proceed to a discussion of.some of the features of the 
bill involved here, I think it important that you should have a 
full understanding of exactly what the provisions of this rule 
mean when we adopt it. 

The Committee on Rules, of course, has extraordinary power. 
It is in effect the political and policy committee of the House 
of Representatives. They are bringing in here a special rule 
to-day to abrogate all the regular rules of the House and sub- 
stitute in place of the regular rules of the House for the or- 
derly consideration of this bill an extraordinarily autocratic 
and repressive rule. I say “ extraordinarily autocratic and re- 
pressive” advisedly, because I have made some examination of 
the former rules that have been brought into the House for 
consideration of tariff bills, and I assert here that neither the 
chairman of this committee nor any other man familiar with 
the precedents can successfully controvert the statement that 
this is the most ironclad and restrictive rule ever reported to the 
House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

It is the first time in the history of our parliamentary pro- 
cedure when any Committee on Rules has had the audacity to 
bring in a rule which absolutely denies the right of any Member 
of the House upon any schedule in the bill, except members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, to offer any amendment to the 
bill from beginning to end. They have substituted by this rule 
and by the action of the Republican caucus the autocratic judg- 
ment of 15 members of the Committee on Ways and Means for 
the collective wisdom and judgment of the House of Representa- 
tives, including the rights of the minority. 

Now, reference has been made to the rule that has been 
brought in when we passed the Underwood tariff bill, but that 
rule did not prevent the offering of amendments to any of the 
schedules of the proposed bill. It threw the question wide open 
when it came to the respective schedules, except that it pro- 
hibited the offering of amendments to change an article from 
the free list to the dutiable list, or vice versa. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For a brief question; yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What about the Underwood rule with reference 
to germaneness? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is exactly what I am referring to, 
and it effectuated the very thing I have just suggested, that of 
prohibiting the offering of amendments to change an article 
from the free list to the dutiable list, or vice versa. The gentle- 
man from New York knows that. 

Mr. SNELL. It made it almost prohibitory for a Member 
of the House to offer any kind of an amendment in the consid- 
eration of the bill. The gentleman well knows it and every 
Member on that side well knows it, and that was the reason it 
was adopted. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I realize there is party responsibility to 
some extent in passing measures of this sort, but I assert that 
the majority party has not the moral legislative right to take 
away from the minority all rights to interpose its views at any 
stage of the legislative proceeding, and that is exactly what this 
rule does. In the consideration of the Underwood bill, as I have 
just been reminded by my friend from Georgia, to show how 
liberal it was in its provision for amendments, one Representa- 
tive from the State of Illinois, the distinguished Mr. Mann, 
offered 110 amendments to that bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman give me an additional 
five minutes? 


The gentleman from Alabama 
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Mr. SNELL. Yes; if it is necessary. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, I will answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SNELL. The reason they allowed the gentleman from 
Illinois to offer those amendments was because you had an 
iron-bound rule in your caucus that the Democratic Members 
would vote against every amendment that anybody offered. 
That understanding was so ironclad that you gentlemen did 
not even take the opportunity of making points of order and 
many of the amendments offered were subject to points of 
order. You did not make those points of order because you 
had your men bound and hog tied, and the gentleman well 
knows that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
time. 

Mr. SNELL. I accept the gentleman’s apology, then. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am assuming that the gentleman from 
New York is stating the facts correctly, but that does not change 
in the least the principle I am seeking to present in this case. 
The facts are that under the Underwood rule the bill was 
thrown open for amendments, and I now ask the gentleman from 
New York this direct question. 

Mr. SNELL. I will answer it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And I am sure that with his candor and 
honesty he will answer it in the affirmative—if it is not the 
purpose, effect, and intent of this rule to prevent absolutely 
the offering of any amendment touching any subject in this 
bill except amendments proposed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. SNELL. No, sir. 
not the effect. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, I will show you what will be the 
effect of it. 

Mr. SNELL. 
tion and I did. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I make this prophecy, and I am backed in 
the prophecy by what took place when we passed the Fordney- 
McCumber bill in 1922. I happened to be here at that time 
and know something about it. You brought in a rule which did 
allow some amendments to certain schedules in your Dill 
about which there was some dissatisfaction on the Republican 
side. You were that generous at that time. Now you ‘are not 
even that generous, but under this rule you limit it to amend- 
ments proposed by the committee. What happened? I have the 
record here of what happened under the rule you then adopted. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is talking about a prophecy. 
The gentleman asked me a question which I answered, but I 
can not prophesy what will happen. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the Republicans are pretty good 
in carrying out their nefarious precedents. 

Here is what happened at that time: They came in and said, 
“This is a fairly liberal rule,” and as the gentleman from New 
York just said a moment ago with reference to this rule, it 
provides for the orderly consideration of this bill. God save 
the mark! If this rule which you have brought in offers a 
possibility of an orderly consideration of this bill, then I would 
like to know how you could ever get disorderly procedure. 

Mr. SNELL. Is.not that a true statement, that it provides 
for the orderly consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am loath to concede that the gentleman 
can make any statement with reference to the tariff proposition 
and the rules and carry them into effect that would be orderly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It has been stated that under the Under- 
wood rule we were pledged to vote against all amendments, but 
amendments were allowed to be offered by the Republican side 
or by anybody and they were given a chance to express their 
views upon those amendments by a vote, were they not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Which we have not under this rule. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We have no opportunity here at all. The 
effect of this rule is that you will not have any opportunity to 
offer amendments, and you will see that my statement is true. 
The committee has 110 amendments to offer, and if it took 20 
minutes for each amendment, it would take 36 hours to dispose 
of the committee amendments, and that will take us long past 
3 o’clock post meridian on Tuesday next, when we are to vote 
on this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the gentleman- 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I did not yield to the gentleman from 
Tilinois, ; 

I want to make some serious comment, if I may, with refer- 
ence to one provision of this rule, but before I come to that, I 
saw a statement in this morning’s Post, which was given out 
by the distinguished Republican leader on the new principle of 


I was not a Member of Congress at that 


I will answer with candor that that is 


The gentleman asked me to answer his ques- 





| here began. 


*ence to my friend, Brother CrowTuer, of New York. 


| discuss whit he regards as defects in the tariff bill. 
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voices here in the House. He refers to the voice of the caucus 
that the distinguished members of the majority party held last 
night: 

The voice of the caucus was that the Ways and Means Committee— 


That is, 15 men in the House of Representatives, and 15 men 
only, out of a total representation of 435— 


is representative of the Congress and the country as a whole and that 
after five months of consideration of the bill. its members were to be 
trusted to offer amendments rather than throw 
to every Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

[Laughter.] 

Now, I do not happen to be Tom, Dick, or Harry, but I am 
standing here and I assert this as solemnly, and as earnestly as 
I can speak it, undertaking to represent more than 200,000 
people down in Alabama, just as you are here as the Representa- 
tives of other constituencies of that sort. I know from an ex- 
amination of this bill that its provisions are against the inter- 
ests of my agricultural district all the way along the line [ap- 
plause], and under our theory of government, under an orderly 
consideration of this bill, if we had an opportunity to secure it, 
I as a Representative of that constituency, would be entitled, 
under the Constitution and under the orderly rules of the House, 
to stand in my place here and seek to perfect this bill by some 
amendments that I conceive in my judgment to be beneficial to 
my people; and there are others here who feel the same way. 

I have heard vigorous attacks made upon the provisions of 
this bill by a number of men on the Republican side and yet 
under this new principle of government, of autocracy and cen- 
tralization, the voice of 15 men—the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee—has become the mandate of the Representatives of all of the 
people of America sent here to represent them. 

Gentlemen, before I conclude there is just one other subject 
I want to touch on. I regard it as a matter of the most pro- 
found importance, more important than any question that has 
come before the Congress of the United States since my service 
I refer to the provisions in this bill delegating to 
the President of the United States the practical right to lay 
and levy taxes upon the people of America. This is no smail 
matter, my friends, this is no trifling thing, and the considera- 
tion of these very propositions makes this session to-day a mo- 
mentous one in my opinion in the history of the Government of 
the United States. 

If there is any one thing that the founders of this Republic 
had in mind, it was to establish a form of government with inde- 
pendent branches, and if you will read the Constitution, wher- 
ever the question is suggested, you will find that thought carried 
into effect. 

Section 1 of the first article of the Constitution: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, 


the entire affair 


open 


Section 7: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate In the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Section 8: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises. 


Nowhere within the four corners of this document can you 
find even by a strained construction or intimation that those 
who framed this document ever had it in contemplation that 
the representatives of the people should surrender these sov- 


ereign powers to the Executive. On the contrary, it is made 
plain when yeu come to the provisions of the Constitution 
affecting the Executive that the only contact he can properly 
have with the Congress of the United States and the law- 
making power is that he may make such recommendations to 
the Congress of the United States as in his opinion will best 
conserve the interests of the people. 

What is the use of having a representative body to lay 
taxes and originate bills raising revenue as provided in the 
Constitution if we surrender such power to the President of 
the United States? 

I want to say one thing here in this connection with refer- 
A few 
days ago, when he was discussing this bill, it oeceurred to me 
that although he seemed to be very much dissatisfied with some 
of the provisions of the bill, he did not attack it with that 
ferocity that he sometimes exhibits when he gets up here to 
I theught 
there was some reason for this, and I waited until almost 
conclusion of his argument when some gentleman interrupfed 
him. Mr. Burrness said: 

Will the gentleman tell us what relief he believes will be obtained in 
the administration of the flexible provisions of the act? Will it Le 


ine 
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necessary to wait two or three years before the preliminary report can 
be made? 


And here is Mr. CrowTHER’s answer, and here, my friends, in 
my opinion, is the way in which it is anticipated that all those 
who are clamoring for additional and higher rates will effectu- 
ate their purpose: 

Mr. CrowrTHeR. I have no authority, of course, to speak for the 
President, but I think that it is the President’s hope and desire that 
the Tariff Commission may be so constituted and speeded up and with 
this new method of not depending on obtaining foreign valuation but 
arbitrarily using the United States value that we shall be able to get 
60-to-0-day decisions in matters of this kind. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MERRITT). 
the gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What does that mean, gentlemen of the 
House? As I have undertaken to assert, in my opinion, the 
constitutional method of levying taxes is for the Congress of 
the United States to exercise its given function to do it and 
to use its judgment after an investigation of all the facts to 
determine as the representatives of the people whether or not a 
certain item should have higher duties or whether an existing 
duty should be lowered. 

That, it seems to me, is the ideal and constitutional method of 
levying tariff taxes. But as soon as this flexible provision in 
this bill goes into effect, if it should stand the test of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, all that these gentlemen 
would have to do, these men who are clamoring for high rates 
on all articles they have expressed dissatisfaction with in the 
schedules, would be to go before the Tariff Commission and 
have an ex parte proceeding, present their testimony to a biased 
commission, composed, if the President desires them to be 
so composed, of seven men, who believe in a high protective- 
tariff system, and practically behind closed doors secure a 
recommendation from this favorable commission for the imposi- 
tion of additional duties. Thereby, people whe have to bear 
the burden would be deprived of taking part in the considera- 
tion of the necessity for this proposition. 

Gentlemen, the orderly way for the consideration of this bill, 
under the rules of the House and as a matter of fairness and 
merit, would be to give the Members on this side and those on 
the majority side of the House who, if they had an opportunity 
to offer an amendment and could show good reasons why they 
should be adopted—the orderly thing to do is to vote down the 
previous question. If that is done, it would give us an oppor- 
tunity, because I am sure my friend from North Carolina would 
offer an amendment providing that the bill should be consid- 
ered under the regular rules of the House. Give us an oppor- 
tunity to amend this bill in those sections which many of 
us believe are burdensome, unwise, and unsound. [Applause.] 
I hope that will be done. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, this is not the opportunity to engage 
in an adequate discussion of the remarks in regard to the flex- 
ible tariff made by the gentleman who has just taken his seat. 
But within the three minutes I hope to be able to point out one 
phase of the situation that deserves the attention and reflection 
of the Denrocratic Party, not only in the House but in the 
Nation. 

I find that in the Democratic platform of 1928—the latest 
Democratic platform—it was said that Democratic tariff legis- 
lation would be based on policies, of which this was one: 


The time of 


Abolition of logrolling and restoration of the Wilson conception of a 
fact-finding tariff committee, quasi-judicial. 


Let any man on the Democratic side rise and tell me what 
“ quasi-judicial’ means if it does not mean delegation of power. 
Let any man who spoke against the flexible tariff provision in 
1922 now rise and tell me the day on which he spoke, or if that 
can not be recalled, tell me at least that he did protest. None 
made protest then; but now, ignoring the platform commitment, 
the pledge of the party to delegation of tariff power, they take 
the floor to remonstrate against such delegation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentlenran yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I can not; I have not the time. I would, how- 
ever, be very glad to yield if the gentleman spoke against 
delegation in 1922. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts rose. 

Mr. LUCE. Oh, the gentleman from Massachusetts was not 
in the House in 1922. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. 


I just want to say that 
that was because of the overcrowded condition of the courts, and 
that is one of the fundamental policies of Massachusetts, and 
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a proper policy of both parties. The policy of a quasi-judicial 
body and the policy underlying their existence is entirely dif- 
ferent from the matter under consideration in this bill. 

Mr. LUCE. Like my friend, I adhere to the Massachusetts 
interpretation of the State and National Constitution. We have 
seen nothing unconstitutional in giving our railroad and public 
service commissions, together with other administrative agencies, 
the power to carry out the legislative will, the power of apply- 
ing to details a general principle laid down in the law. It was 
not, however, my purpose to discuss the broad issue at this time. 
I have risen only to point out the inconsistency of a party that 
seeks and promises to delegate power and then comes here and 
repudiates the pledge upon which it has fought the battle. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bygns]. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly well aware that 
nothing any Democrat can say is going to interfere with the 
swift progress of the steam roller which has been so well oiled 
in two or three conferences that have been held by the Republi- 
can Members of the House. I asked for this time particularly 
for the purpose of calling the attention of the House to the very 
remarkable interview of the Republican leader, the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Tirnson], as published in this morning’s 
Washington Post. It has already been referred to and read by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], but it is so 
remarkable that I am going to ask the indulgence of the Mem- 
bers of the House that I may read it again for their particular 
information if they have not already read it. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman say that it is an interview? 

Mr. BYRNS. It purports to be a quoted interview with the 
gentleman from Connecticut, who speaks, of course, for his 
party. It reads as follows: 


“The voice of the caucus,” said Representative T1nson, of Connec- 
ticut, the Republican leader, after the second session wags over, “ was 
that the Ways and Means Committee is representative of the Congress 
and the country as a whole, and that after five months of consideration 
of the bill its members were to be trusted to offer amendments rather 
than throw the entire affair open to every Tom, Dick, and Harry.” 


Now, who are Tom, Dick, and Harry? 

Mr. TILSON. All of us. 

Mr. BYRNS. Those familiar names refer to every Member of 
this House, on both the Democratic and Republican sides, except 
15 Republican members of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
if you adopt this rule. I particularly ask my Republican 
friends if they are by their vote for the adoption of this rule 
going to hog tie themselves and then go back to a proud con- 
stituency which sent them here not only to voice their views 
but represent them in the consideration of important measures 
in this House and tell them that by the adoption of this rule 
and that by voting for this rule they turned over to a majority 
of 15 Republican Members of this House, nearly all of whom, 
as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GakNner] pointed out the 
other day, come from a section of the country east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio, the sole privilege of offering 
amendments in framing this great tariff bill, which so vitally 
affects all interests of the country and particularly the agricul- 
tural interests? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman would not be afraid, 
would he, individually to trust any of those 15 on any important 
matter? 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, no; on anything affecting a personal mat- 
ter, but I would be very much afraid to trust them on any 
matter of politics relating to the tariff. [Applause on Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. I say to the gentleman that every man 
on that committee tried to live his political life just like his 
personal life. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not question the personal sincerity or the 
integrity of the gentleman from New York or any other member 
of that committee, but I have serious doubt when it comes to 
their collective action on a tariff bill. I do say that as repre- 
sentatives of the constituencies which sent you gentlemen here 
to represent them, and not seven or eight Republican Members 
from a few States in one section of the country, it is your duty 
and mine to give fair consideration to this bill, and certainly it 
is our constitutional right and privilege to have the opportunity 
if we desire it of offering amendments. Your vote on this rule 
will indicate whether you are willing to courageously represent 
the views of your constituents or hide behind the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I have reserved a little time fo’ 
myself in closing this debate, but I do not see that I need it. 
Thus far, the Members of the minority have made practically 
no opposition to the rule as presented, and as a matter of fact, 
I think most of them in their own hearts are in favor of it. 
[Applause and laughter.] I have never noticed my good friend, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], when he was as tame 
as he is to-day. He said that he could not fully discuss the 
rule in five minutes. As a matter of fact, he wasted the time 
that he took to discuss the rule, because he said he was trying 
to inform Republicans as to what it meant. I assure the gentle- 
man that every man on this side of the House knew what the 
rule meant when it was presented here to-day. 

There is only one practical question before us and that is as 
to whether we will go along and consider this bill and vote on it. 
It so happens that the American people commissioned the Re- 
publican Party by an enormous vote to rewrite the tariff law. 
They did it because they believed in our principles and record 
in tariff legislation, and as far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to take that responsibility now. [Applause on Republican side, ] 
This is the reason that I now move the previous question on 
this resolution and ask for a vote, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, we are perfectly willing that they 
shall have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 248, nays 138, 
not voting 40, as follows: 


[Roll No. 5] 
YEAS—248 


Kaynor 
Kearns 
Kelly 

Kemp 
Kendall, Ky. 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kiess 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Korell 

Kurtz 
Langley 
Lankford, Va. 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Leech 
Lehlbach 
Letts 

Luce 
McClintock, Ohio 
McCormick, Il, 
McLaughlin 
Maas 
Magrady 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Mouser 
Murphy 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 

Baird 
Barbour 
Beck 

Beedy 

Beers 
Blackburn 
Bohn 

Bolton 
Bowman 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Britten 
Brumm 
Buckbee 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Butler 

Cable 
Campbell, Ilowa 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Wyo. 
Chalmers 
Chase 
Chindblom 
Christgau 
Christopherson 


Rowbottom 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schafer, Wis. 
Sears 

Seger 
Seiberling 
Selvig 
Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Simms 
Sinclair 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Snell 

Snow 

Sparks 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, Il. 
Stalker 
Stobbs 

Stone 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swanson 
Swick 

Swing 

Taber 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 


Dowell 
Dunbar 


Englebright 
Estep 
Esterly 
ivans, Calif. 
Fenn 
Fish 
Fort 
Foss 
Free 
Freeman 
French 
Garber, Okla, 
Garber, Va. 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glynn 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Guyer 


Clague 
Clancy 
Clark, Md. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cochran, Pa, 
Cole 

Colton 
Connolly 
Cooper, Ohio 
Coyle 
Craddock 
Crail 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Dempsey 
Denison 

De Priest 
DeRouen 
Dickinson 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 

Auf der Heide 


Hudson 
Hughes 
Hull, Morton D. 


Hull, William BE. 


Irwin 

James 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ill, 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Nebr. 


Johnson, S. Dak, 


Johnson, Wash, 
Johnston, Mo. 
Jonas, N.C, 
Kading 

Kahn 


Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newhall 
Niedringhaus 


O’Connor, La. 
O'Connor, Okla. 


Palmer 
Parker 
Perkins 
Pittenger 
Porter 


Pratt, Harcourt J. 


Pratt, Ruth 
Pritchard 
Purnell 


Ramey, Frank M. 


Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Reece 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, Ill. 


Robinson, Iowa 


Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
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Ayres 
Bankhead 
Black 
Bland 
Bloom 


Box 
Boylan 
Brand, Ga, 
Briggs 
Browne 


Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welsh, Pa. 
Whitley 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Il. 
Williamson 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 
Woodruff 
Wyant 

Yates 
Zihlman 


Browning 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
Busby 
Byrns 


Canfield 
Cannon 
Cartwright 
Clark, N. C, 
Cochran, Mo, 
Collier 
Collins 
Connery 
Cooper, Tenn, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cox 

Crisp 

Cross 
Crosser 
Davis 
Dominick 
Doughton 


Douglas, Ariz. 


Doxey 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Edwards 
Eslick 
Evans, Mont. 
Fisher 
Fitzpatrick 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 


Bell 
Carew 
Carley 
Celler 
Corning 
Cullen 
Curry 
Dickstein 


Douglass, Mass. 


Doutrich 


Garner, Tex. 
Garrett 
Gasque 
Glover 
Goldsborough 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Hall, Miss, 
Hammer 
Hare 
Hastings 
Hill, Ala. 
Hill, Wash. 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Tiull, Tenn, 
Hull, Wis. 
Jeffers 


Johnson, Okla. 


Jobnson, Tex, 

Jones, Tex. 

Kerr 

Kincheloe 

Kvale 

LaGuardia 

Lambertson 

Lampert 

Lankford, Ga, 
NOT 

Doyle 

Eaton, Colo, 

Fitzgerald 

Frear 

Golder 

Griest 

Griffin 

Igoe 

Kendall, Pa. 

Kunz 
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Lee, Tex. 
Linthicum 
Lozier 
Ludlow 
McCloskey 
McCormack, Mass. 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
MeMillan 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
Mansfield 
Milligan 
Montague 
Mooney 
Morehead 
Nelson, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connell, R. I. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. ¥. 
Owen 
Palmisano 
Parks 
Patman 
Patterson 
lou 
Quayle 
Quin 
VOTING—40 
Lanham 
Larsen 
Lindsay 
McClintic, Okla. 
McFadden 
McLeod 
Mead 
Moore, Va. 
Newton 
O'Connell, N. Y. 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


1877 


Rainey, Henry T. 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Romjue 
Rutherford 
Sandefs, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schneider 
Smith, W. Va. 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stafford. 
Steagall 
Steele 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 
Tucker 
Underwood 
Vinson, Ga. 
Warren 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Woodrum 
Wright 

Yon 


O'Connor, N. Y¥. 


Sirovich 
Somers, N, Y. 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Taylor, Colo, 
Weich, Calif. 
Wood 


. Golder (for) with Mr. O’Connell of New York (against). 
. Griest (for) with Mr. Corning (against). 
. McLeod (for) with Mr. Carew (against). “ 
. Welch of California (for) with Mr. Igoe (against). 
*. Curry (for) with Mr. Larsen (against). 

. McFadden (for) with Mr. Dickstein (against). 
. Wood (for) with Mr. Bell (against). | 

. Eaton of Colorado (for) with Mr. Sirovich (against). 
. Doutrich (for) with Mr. Carley (against). 


Mr. 
isi: 


fr. Fitzgerald (for) with Mr. Lindsay (against). 


Mr. EDWARDS. 


ill. 


would vote “no.” 
The result of the vote was announced, as above recorded. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the rule. 


Mr. POU. 


The SPEAKER. 


lution, 


I demand the yeas and nays. 
Mr. SNELL. 


I have no objection to that. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Kendall of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. McClintic of Oklahoma 


Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Larsen, is 
If he were able to be present and were here to-day, he 


The question is on agreeing to the reso- 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 234, nays 138, 
not voting 54, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Baird 
Barbour 
Beers 
Blackburn 
Bobn 
Bolton 
Bowman 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Britten 
Brumm 
Buckbee 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Butler 
Cable 
Campbell, Pa, 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Wyo. 
Chalmers 
Chase 
Chindblom 
Christgau 
Clague 


[Roll No. 6] 
YEAS-~—234 


Clancy 
Clark, Md. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cochran, Pa, 
Cole 

Colton 
Connolly 
Cooper, Ohio 
Coyle 
Craddock 
Crail 
Cramton 
Culkin 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Dempsey 
Denison 

De l’riest 
DeRouen 
Dickinson 
Dowell 
Dunbar 
Dyer 

Eaton, N. J. 
Elliott 

Ellis 
Englebright 
Estep 
Esterly 
Evans, Calif. 
Fenn 

Fish 

Fort 

Foss 


Free 
Freeman 
French 
Garber, Okla, 
Garber, Va. 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glynn 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Guyer 


Hall, 11. 
Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Halsey 
Hancock 
Hardy 
Hartley 
Haugen 
Hawley 

Hess 

Hickey 

Hoch 

Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 

Hope 
Hopkins 
Houston 
Hudson 
Hughes 
Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, William BE. 


Irwin 

James 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Nebr. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Johnston, Mo. 
Jonas, N, C, 
Kading 

Kahn 

Kaynor 
Kearns 

Kelly 

Kemp 
Kendall, Ky. 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 

Kiess 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Korell 

Kurtz 
Langley 
Lankford, Va. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 

Leech 
Lehlbach 
Letts 


Luce 
McClintock, Ohio 
McCormick, Il, 
McLaughlin 
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Maas 
Magrady 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 

Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Mouser 
Murphy 
Niedringhaus 
O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, Okla. 
Palmer 
Parker 
Perkins 
Porter 


Pratt, Harcourt J. 


Pratt, Ruth 
Pritchard 
Purnell 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
slack 

Bland 

Bloom 

Box 

Boylan 
Brand, Ga, 
Briggs 
Brow: ne 
Browning 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
Busby 

syrus 
Campbell, Iowa 
Canficld 
Cannon 
Cartwright 
Christopherson 
Clark, N.C. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Collier 
Collins 
‘onnery 
‘ooper, Tenn, 
‘ooper, Wis. 
‘risp 
Cross 
Crosser 


Beck 
Becdy 
Bell 
Carew 
Carley 
Celler 
Cooke 
Corning 
Cox 
i haa 
Cullen 
Curry 
Dickstein 
Douglass, Mass. 


Ramey, Frank M. 


Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Reece 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, Il. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schafer, Wis. 
Sears 

Seger 
Seiberling 
Selvig 
Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Simms 
Sinclair 
Sloan 
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Smith, Idaho 
Snell 

Sparks 
Speaks 
aeeerne 
Sproul, lll 
Stalker 
Stobbs 

Stone 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan, Pa. 


Summers, Wash. 


Swanson 
Swick 
Swing 
Taber 
Saylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
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Davis 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Doxey 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Edwards 
Eslick 
Evans, Mont, 
Fisher 
Fitzpatrick 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Garner 
Garrett 
Gasque 
Glover 
Goldsborough 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Hall, Miss, 
Hammer 
Hare 
Hastings 
FLill, Ala. 
Hill, Wash. 
Howard 
Hiuddleston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn, 
Hull, Wis. 


Jeffers 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kerr 
Kincheloe 
Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lambertson 
Lampert 
Lankford, Ga, 
Lee, Tex. 
Linthicum 
Lozier 
Ludlow 
McCloskey 


McCormack, Mass. 


McDuffie 
McKeown 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
Mansfield 
Milligan 
Montague 
Morehead 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Norton 
O’Connell, R. I. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala, 
Oliver, N. Y 
Owen 
Palmisano 
Parks 


NOT VOTING—54 


Doutrich 
Doyle 
Eaton, Colo. 
Fitzgerald 
Frear 
Golder 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hoffman 
Igoe 
Kendall, Pa. 
Kunz 
Lanham 
Larsen 


Lea, Calif. 
Lindsay 


McClintic, Okla. 


McFadden 
McLeod 
McMillan 
Mead 
Michaelson 
Mooney 
Moore, Va. 
Nelson, Me. 
Newhall 
Newton 
O'Connell, N. Y. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On this vote: 


Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich. 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welsh, Pa. 
Whitley 
Wigglesworth 
Wiliiams, Ill, 
Williamson 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 
Woodruff 
Wyant 

Yates 
Ziblinan 


Patman 
Patterson 
Pou 

Quayle 

Quin 

Ragon 
Rainey, Henry T. 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Romjue 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schneider 
Smith, W. Va. 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Steele 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 
Tucker 
Underwood 
Vinson, Ga, 
Warren 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Woodrum 
Wright 

Yon 


O'Connor, N, Y. 
Pittenger 
Prall 

Sabath 
Sirovich 
Snow 
Somers, N. ¥. 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Taylor, Colo, 
Welch, Calif, 
Wood 


Mr, Golder (for) with Mr, O’Connell of New York (against). 


Mr. 


Mr. McLeod (for 


Griest (for) with Mr. Corning (against). 
with Mr. Carew (against). 


Mr, Welch of California (for) with Mr. Igoe (against). 
Mr. Curry (for) with Mr. Larsen (against). 


Mr. McFadden (for) with Mr, Dickstein (against). 
Wood (for) with Mr. Bell (against). 
Eaton of Colorado (for) with Mr. Sirovich (against). 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Doutrich (for) with Mr. Carley (against). 
Mr. Kendall of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. McClintic of Oklahoma 


(against) 
X 


fr. Fitzgerald (for) with Mr. Lindsay (against). 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Crowther (for) with Mr. 
Hoffman (for) with Mr. Griffin (against). 
Michaelson (for) with Mr. Cox (against). 
Beedy (for) with Mr. McMillan (against). 
Snow (for) with Mr. O'Connor of New York (against). 
Nelson of Maine (for) with Mr, Prall (against). 


Cullen (against). 


Mr. Pittenger (for) with Mr. Somers of New York (against). 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Beck with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Cooke with Mr, Sabath, 
Mr. Frear with Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Newhall with Mr, Mead. 
Mr. NEWHALL. 
The SPEAKER. 
when his name was 
Mr. NEWHALL. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

Was the gentleman present and listening 
palled? 

1 was not. 
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The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. COX. I was not actually in the Chamber; but if I had 
been present, I would have voted “no.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. MICHAELSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. MICHAELSON. No; I was in the lobby. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

ENGROSSMENT OF THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the engrossing of the bill H. R. 2667 the Clerk be authorized 
to make necessary corrections in the section, subsection, para- 
graph, and subparagraph numbers and letters, and references 
thereto, and to correct any typographical errors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
I understand, this is the usual practice in the consideration of 
tariff bills? 

Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. GARNER. I have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE TARIFF 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the House automatically 
resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
SNELL, will kindly take the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
H. R. 2667 under the 5-minute rule. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 1. That on and after the day following the passage of this act, 
except as otherwise specially provided for in this act, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid upon all articles when imported from any 
foreign country into the United States or into any of its possessions 
(except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila) the rates of duty which are prescribed by the 
schedules and paragraphs of the dutiable list of this title, namely. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
whether at this time I may move to strike out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We might as well have the information 
at this time. Under the rule is it permissible for any Member 
to move to strike out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, if anyone objects, gentlemen 
will have to confine themselves to remarks about the last word. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I ask this: The gentleman from IIli- 
nois has moved to strike out the last word. Is that a com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is a pro forma amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If that is permissible, then it is permis- 
sible for any Member of the House to move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is permissible for any Member of the 
House to make that request and it is permissible for any Mem- 
ber to object if he wants to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the request is out of order under the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, a unanimous- 
consent request is always in order. The Chair does not see 
that such a request contravenes the purpose and intent of the 
rule, but anyegentleman has the right to object to the unani- 
mous-consent request if he so desires. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that I did not take any time in general debate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I merely wanted to get the Chair to pass 
on the point of order. I shall not object. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I submit that inasmuch as the 
committee did not ask for recognition and the gentleman from 
Illinois did, it is perfectly in order under the rule to recognize 
the gentleman from Illinois. If some one were to present a 


It is. 
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committee amendment, under the rule, of course he would hav4 
preference. 

The CHAIRMAN. In that event the Chair would recognize 
the gentleman of the committee who had an amendment to 
present. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has the first section been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair, this is the 
first paragraph; and I think the reading of the bill should be 
by paragraphs. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I was just wondering whether we were 
proceeding to read the bill by sections or by paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the usual practice that bills of this 
character are read by paragraphs. I appreciate the fact that 
the committee can decide whichever way it desires, but unless 
the committee makes some different recommendation, the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair will consider that the bill should be 
read by paragraphs, as the Chair believes that tends to more 
orderly procedure. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] to proceed for 10 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, when the Republican 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means last December 
determined to undertake the matter of readjustment of the 
tariff, I took the position that this readjustment should be along 
conservative lines and that, aside from such increases in agri- 
cultural products as good judgment would indicate as likely 
to be of real and direct benefit to agricultural producers, changes 
in the present tariff law should be limited practically to cases 
of real emergency, where new conditions since the enactment 
of the law of 1922 had shown the necessity for revision of rates 
or of administrative provisions. Of course, there was diversity 
of opinion among the 15 members who wrote the pending tariff 
bill. Some differed from my viewpoint and rather favored a 
'more or less complete revision of the entire law, but in the end 
jthe 15 members agreed upon a proposal which fairly repre- 
| sented what I would call a composite rather than a compromise 
,conclusion. 

I have no serious fault to find with the proposals in the 
agricultural schedules of the bill. If they will tend to increase 
tthe cost of living to consumers, it is plain that the level of prices 
and of income to the farmer can not be raised without a corre- 
sponding increase in the cost of consumption of the farmer’s 
products. If the agricultural producer is to get assistance from 
the tariff it can be only through the increase and stabilization of 
the returns of his investment and labor. If he is to get higher 
returns, some one must pay those returns and, of course, the 
“some one” is the consumer. Qn the other hand, the farmer 
purchases a variety of articles which are manufactured in mills 
‘and factories whose capital and labor enjoy the benefits of the 
protective tariff. The benefits and burdens of the protective 
tariff system therefore are and should be mutual as between 
| producers and consumers of all kinds, In the pending bill there 
{are a considerable number of rather large increases in the duties 
'on agricultural products, but I believe them generally justified 
‘for the reasons I have indicated. 

There is no gainsaying that this special session and the pro- 
posed readjustment of the tariff were both due to and caused by 
{the agricultural situation. Agriculture, therefore, deserved the 
| first consideration in the matter of tariff legislation. In other 
, schedules I think the pending bill goes somewhat beyond action 
that might be deemed absolutely necessary in the adjustment of 
‘rates, but very few, if any, of the proposed rates are inordinately 
or unjustifiably high. The bill is, after all, a protective-tariff 
measure and if it errs at all the error is on the side of protec- 
; tion. [Applause.] In the matter of production, both manufac- 
‘turing and agricultural, and with reference both to raw mate 
‘rials and to finished articles we more nearly resemble the Con- 
, tinent of Europe than any single country in Europe. Conditions 
|of competition vary at different points. Our seaboards have 
!advantages in the matter of transportation from abroad and at 
the same time disadvantages in the matter of competition with 
jimportations from abroad. Ovr inland States suffer by reason 
of lack of waterway communication with the sea, and it is 
|timely to warn the seaboard States that unless the inland ter- 
|ritory is afforded the opportunities for sea communication, which 
‘thay easily be provided by the St. Lawrence and Mississippi 
; waterways [applause], the time will come when our protective- 
i tariff system will be seriously influenced and affected by these 
_ transportation conditions, So-called natural advantages must 
‘include possible improvements and ameliorations of natural ad- 
verse conditions elsewhere. We are one entire country and our 
‘economic advantages and disadvantages should be adjusted 
lequitably, if not equally, so far as may be possible. 
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Upon my request the United States Tariff Commission pre- 
pared tables showing the comparison of the equivalent ad va- 
lorem rates of the pending bill—H. R. 2667—with those of the 
tariff act of 1922. The chairman of the commission makes the 
following statement in his letter transmitting these tables to me: 


The work has been carefully done by our experts, but the tables have 
not been approved by the commission and are, therefore, tentative and 
unofficial and subject to revision, 


However, I am confident that these figures are substantially 
correct, and I wish to insert them in the Recorp for the infor- 
mation which they give. It will be found that on manufac- 
tured products the average equivalent ad valorem rates in the 
pending bill are 38.63 per cent as against 34.78 per cent in the 
tariff act of 1922; that on agricultural products the average 
equivalent ad valorem rates in the pending bill are 54.17 per 
cent as against 40.31 per cent in the tariff act of 1922, and that 
in the tobacco and alcohol schedules the average equivalent ad 

valorem rates in the pending bill are 62.68 per cent, as against 
62.51 per cent in the tariff act of 1922. The tables which I insert 
show corresponding comparisons in all of the various schedules 
of the pending bill and of the tariff act of 1922. 

I also append a table showing the average rates of duty under 
prior tariff laws beginning with the McKinley law of 1890 and 
including the Wilson law of 1894, the Dingley law of 1897, the 
Payne-Aldrich law of 1909, the Underwood law of 1913, and the 
Fordney-McCumber law of 1922. This latter table shows the 
following average equivalent ad valorem rates during the period 
of each of these tariff laws to have been as follows: 


Free and 


Dutiable dutiabie 


Per cent 
23. 01 
20. 87 
25.47 
19. 32 
9. 10 
13. 92 


Per cent 
48. 39 
41. 29 
46. 49 
40.73 
26. 97 
37. 84 


Under the McKinley law (Republican) - ............-.----- 
Under the Wilson law (Democratic) 

Under the Dingley law (Republican) 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law (Republican)... 

Under the Underwood law (Democratic) 

Under the Fordney-McCumber law (Republican) 





I regret I can not give the complete corresponding figures 
with reference to the pending bill, but, generally speaking, the 
figures show that with respect to manufactured products the 
dutiable items have been increased approximately 10 per cent 
and the duties on like agricultural products approximately 35 
per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting the tables which have been referred 
to in the course of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In referring to agricultural products, the 
gentleman does not mean that the entire agricultural schedule 
has been increased that much, but only the paragraphs where 
there were increases? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What I mean is that the bill as it stands 
now in the dutiable items upon agriculture shows an average of 
equivalent ad valorem rates of 54.17 per cent, while the cor- 
responding figure as applied to the tariff act of 1922 is 40.31 per 
cent, showing that upon the dutiable articles in the agricultural 
schedules, as compared with the tariff act of 1922, there has 
been an average increase of 35 per cent. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think the gentleman should make it 
plain what he includes besides Schedule 7. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In the agricultural products to which I 
have referred and upon which comparisons have been made, 
both with reference to the tariff act of 1922 and to the pending 
bill, are included Schedule 5, sugar, molasses, and manufactures 
thereof; Schedule 7, agricultural products and provisions; and 
Schedule 11, wool—not manufactures of wool, but the raw wool. 
The table will show all these diff¢rentiations. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. On the sugar schedule you take the aver- 
age of the whole schedule? 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. The detailed statement shows that on 
the sugar schedule the tariff act of 1922 contains the average ad 
valorem equivalent of 67.85 per cent. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. That is on the entire schedule. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. On the entire sugar schedule; while in 
this bill the entire sugar schedule shows an equivalent ad 
valorem duty of 92.39. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Who prepared those figures? 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. I stated in the beginning that these fig- 
ures Were sent me by the chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission and I read from his letter, in which he said: 

In response to your request for a comparison of the equivalent ad 
valorem rates of H. R. 2667 with the tariff act of 1922, and the ad 
valorem rates of earlier tariff laws, the inclosed tables have been 
prepared. 


He stated further— 


The work has been carefully done by Sur experts, but the tables 
have not been approved by the commission and are, therefore, tentative 
and unofficial, and subject to revision, 


I will state further, so as to have the information complete, 


that there are notes at the beginning of the table, making com- 
pending bill and the tariff act of 1922, to 


parisons between the 
this purport: 

The equivalent ad valorem rates of duty of the tariff act of 1922 are 
based upon import statistics for the calendar year 1928— 


And also— 


The ad valorem rates for H. R. 2667 are calculated from the quantity 
and values of imports for the same year, that is, 1928. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois may have two additional 
minutes. I want to ask him a question, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Has the gentleman got the percentages on 
Schedule 7 alone? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. On Schedule 7 alone the increase is from 
22.79 under the tariff act of 1922 to 31.37 in the pending bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Are these figures simply general averages 
or are they weighted in proportion to the total amount of the 
imports? I take it they are simple averages. 

; Mr. CHINDBLOM. They are based upon the statistics of 
imports for the calendar year 1928. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The invoice prices for those years are 
taken for each item, but I take it there is only a simple average 
of all the separate items and they do not take into consideration 
the amount of imports for one item as compared with the 
,amount of imports on another item. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The tables show exactly what they are 
and the Members will have no difficulty, I think, in under- 
‘standing them and giving them such value as they deserve 
when they read them in the Recorp. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Does the gentleman have any sched- 
_ules showing the average raise on the nonagricultural items? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; the table includes all of the 15 
schedules showing the rate of increase in the equivalent ad 
valorem duties under the tariff act of 1922 and the equivalent 
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ad valorem duties in the pending bill (H. R. 2667), as applied 
to every one of the items in the pending bill and in the tariff 
act of 1922, 

The letter from the chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission and the tables referred to are as follows: 


UniTep States TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 23, 1929. 
Hon, Cart R. CainpBiom, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

My De4R Mr. CHINDBLOM: In response to your request for a com- 
parison of the equivalent ad valorem rates of H. R. 2667 with the 
tariff act of 1922 and the ad valorem rates of earlier tariff laws, the 
inclosed tables have been prepared. 

The work has been carefully done by our experts, but the tables have 
not been approved by the commission and are therefore tentative and 
unofficial and subject to revision. I hope, however, that they may 
prove useful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS O. MARVIN. 


Equivalent ad valorem ratcs of duty of H. R. 266% and tariff act of 1922 
(Tentative and unofficial) 


{Note.—The equivalent ad valorem rates of duty of the tariff act of 
1922 are based upon import statistics for the calendar year 1928, The 
ad valorem rates for H. R. 2667 are calculated from the quantity and 
values of imports for the same year; that is, 1928.] 


Tariff 
ere act of 
. 1922! 


Schedules 


Manufactured products: ? Per cent | Per cen' 
1. Chemicals, oils and pain 31. 76 30. 14 

. Earths, earthenware and glassware. 45. 44 

. Metals and manufactures of 39. 3 . O83 

. Wood and manufactures of. .- ‘ : . 95 

. Manufactures of cotton 37. 6% 36. 80 

. Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of. . ‘ . 50 

. Manufactures of wool 

. Manufactures of silk 

. Manufactures of rayon... 

. Papers and books 

. Sundries (partial data) 


Average for manufactured products. ................ 


Agricultural products: ! 
5. Sugar, molasses and manufactures of. 
7. ae products and provisions. 
ll. Woo 


Average for agricultural products 


The following schedules are not included in the above averages: 
6. Tobacco and manufactures of. 


1 Approximate only. 

‘Includes in some cases products of mines and forests as well as manufactures of 
these products. 

4 Includes agricultural and marine products and manufactures thereof. 


Average rates of duty under specified tariff acts 


Acts (fiscal years) 


McKinley law (effective Oct. 6, 1890): 


448, 771, 192 
432, 450, 474 
372, 461, 955 


Total McKinley law 
Annual average 


1, 632, 711, 700 
408, 177, 925 


Imports for consumption 


Equivalent ad 
valorem rates 


Per 
Duties 
cent collected 


dutiable 


Dutiable 
Free 


and 
dutiable 


$466, 455, 173 
355, 526, 741 
400, 282, 519 
257, 645, 703 


1, 479, 910, 136 
69, 977, 534 


$845, 483, 252 
804, 297, 933 
832, 732, 993 
630, 107, 658 


8, 112, 621, 836 
778, 155, 469 


$215, 790, 686 
173, 097, 670 
198, 373, 453 
128, 881, 868 


716, 143, 677 
179, 035, 919 


= SEER 
|ec| sese 





376, 890, 100 
368, 897, 523 
381, 902, 414 


1, 127, 690, 037 
375, 896, 679 


Total, Wilson law. 
Annual average 


354, 271, 990 
390, 796, 561 
407, 348, 616 


1, 152, 417, 167 
384, 139, 056 


731, 162, 090 
759, 694, 084 
789, 251, 030 


2, 280, 107, 204 
760, 035, 735 


147, 901, 218 
156, 104, 509 
171, 779, 194 


475, 784, 921 
158, 594, 974 


ess 
Sas 


i388 
aoa 
aN 





291, 534, 005 
299, 668, 977 
366, 759, 922 
339, 093, 256 
396, 542, 233 
437, 290, 728 
454, 153, 100 


perenne 





295, 619, 695 
385, 772, 915 
463, 759, 330 
468, 670, 045 
503, 251, 521 
570, 669, 382 
627, 669, 459 


144, 258, 563 
200, 873, 429 
228, 364, 5: 


587, 153, 700 
685, 441, 892 
830, 519, 252 
807, 763, 301 
899, 793, 764 
1, 007, 960, 110 
981, 822, 559 


ERSESES 
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Imports for consumption 


Equivalent ad 
Acts (fiscal years) Per valorem rates 
cent 


dutiable 


Duties 


Dutiable collected 


Free 
Dutiable| and 
| dutiable 


: Dingiey law (effective July 24, 1897) —Continued, 
' $517, 073, 277 
548, 695, 764 
641, 953, 451 
525, 704, 745 
599, 375, 868 


5, 417, 845, 326 
451, 487, 111 


$570, 044, 856 
664, 721, 885 
773, 448, 834 
657, 415, 920 
682, 265, 867 


6, 563, 309, 709 
546, 942, 476 


$1, 087, 118, 133 
1, 213, 417, 649 
1, 415, 402, 285 329, 121, 659 
1, 183, 120, 665 282, 273, 432 
1, 281, 641, 735 204, 377, 360 


$257, 898, 130 
293, 557, 984 


3, 051, 027, 569 


Annual average... 254, 252, 297 








Payne- anaes law (effective Aug. 5, 1909): 
761, 333, 117 
776, 963, 955 
881, 512, 987 
986, 972, 333 


304, 597, 035 
312, 252, 215 


1, 252, 694, 289 
313, 173, 572 


Total, Payne-Aldrich law 
Annual average 


75, 664, 711 
68, 916, 178 


851, 700, 598 





Underwood law (effective Oct. 3, 1913): 
1914 1, 152, 392, 059 754, 008, 335 
1, 032, 863, 558 . 615, 522, 722 
1, 495, 881, 357 683, 153, 244 
1, 852, 530, 536 814, 689, 485 
2, 117, 555, 366 747, 338, 621 
1, 149, 881, 796 303, 079, 210 
2, 711, 462, 069 1, 116, 221, 362 
3, 115, 958, 238 5, 865, 155 
<7] 1, 564, 278, 455 
1, 888, 240, 127 


283, 511, 664 
205, 755, 073 
209, 523, 151 
221, 447, 743 
180, 196, 879 

73, 907, 033 
= “s 680 

635, 


ee 


ppp 
BESzES 


1918 (July-December) 
1919 (calendar year) 


Cr OO ee 


2 556, 889, 711 
8, 073, 773, 268 


9, 198, waa 
968, 316, 7%. 7 


26. 97 


19 oa 043, 561 
26.97 | 


Total, Underwood law 


2, 431, 094, 808 | 
Annual average 


261, 167, 872 | 
Fordney-McCumber law (effective Sept. 22, 1922): | 

1923 1, 566, 621, 499 
1, 456, 833, 421 
1, 467, 390, 501 
1, 499, 968, 523 
1, 483, 030, 8: 
1, 399, 303, 9 


3, 731, 769, 816 
3, 575, 051, 282 | 
4, 176, 218, 0638 


566, 663, 978 
532, 393, 286 
551, 814, 156 | 
. | 590, 038, 433 | 
4, 163, 089, 800 | 574, 838, 964 
4, 077, 987, 139 542, 264, 621 | 
8, 873, 198, 727 36.77 | 24, 132, 142, 363 | 
1, 478, 864, 454 36. 4 7 | 4, 022, 023, 727 | 


65, 148, 317 
18, 167, 861 


a 


59. 25 
64. 86 
65. 97 | 
64. 38 | 
65. 69 | 


14. SU 
13. 21 
13. 39 
13. 81 
13. 30 
3, 358, 013, 438 | 37. 84 | 13. 92 

559,668,906 | 37.84 | 13. 92 





15, 258, 943, 636 
2, 543, 157, 273 


Total, Fordney-McCumber law 63. 23 | 


SE Sic cnsusinbannntaneenmadcdaedbnyinnmadael 


63. 23 








1The emergency tariff act ‘became effective on 1 certain ciaivanal products on May 27, 1921, and continued i in a effect until Sept. 22, 1922. 


The Clerk read to line 8, page 3. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 108, lines 9 to 11: Strike out “cattle weighing less than 1,050 
pounds each, 1% cents per pound; weighing 1,050 pounds each, 2 
cents per pound,” and insert “ cattle weighing less than 800 pounds, 2 
cents per pound; weighing 800 pounds or more each, 2%4 cents per 
pound.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is a change in the bill 
as originally reported by the committee. It is an amendment 
in favor of those who sell cattle on the hoof. In the bill as 
printed there was no change from the law of 1922. Since 1922 
the conditions in the marketing of cattle have changed. They 
sell them younger, and consequently at a lower weight for each 
animal. This change, so far as the market is concerned, meets 
the modern commercial conditions, changing the bracket to 800 
pounds instead of 1,000 pounds. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. What is the average weight of 
cattle imported? 

Mr. HAWLEY. In 1927 about 540 pounds on the average 
per head for those weighing less than 1,050 pounds. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Above 800 pounds? 

Mr. HAWLEY. In 1927 about 1,200 pounds per head on the 
average for those weighing over 1,050 pounds. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Has the gentleman the figures as 
to the number of cattle imported? 

Mr. HAWLEY. According to the Tariff Commission 427,434 
were imported in 1927. During 1928 the live weight of im- 
ports was over 250,000,000 pounds. The number for that year 
is not given in the summary of tariff information. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Has the gentleman the figures of 
the separate classes? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Only as stated above. Witnesses have 
stated to us that there was an increase in the number of cattle 
imported in 1928 and that cattle came in in excess of 500,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How do these figures show a reflection 
in the price of beef? 


Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The increase would depend on the state of 
the market. I do not think this duty will effect an increase 
in costs to consumers generally. The change in the rate of 
duty is based on the duty on beef of 6 cents per pound. That 
was taken by the committee as the basic factor on all meat prod- 
ucts on which a duty is levied. The change from 1,050 pounds 
to 800 pounds was a change of a half cent in the lower bracket 
and from 2 to 24% cents in the higher bracket to adjust the 
duties on live cattle to the duty on beef. After careful examina- 
tion we think it is a fair adjustment. The cattle population 
of the country has decreased. The demand for meat will con- 
tinue. The only way to get an increased population of cattle 
is to make it profitable to the growers of cattle to keep their 
heifers for breeding purposes. This is designed to permit the 
cattle. population to grow in the country and be restored to 
normal figures. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, 

This tariff was supposed to be revised principally to aid the 
farmer; that we all admit; but the tariff placed on imported 
beef and lamb is outrageous. 

It is admitted by all the packers in Chicago that, as a result 
of decreased production during the last five years, beef has 
increased to the point that it can not be sold to the masses, and 
there is no profit for the distributor. This is conceded by Wil- 
son, Armour, Swift, and Cudahy in their reports; and their re- 
marks can be found in the tariff hearings, volume 7, schedule 7, 
page 3947, fresh meats. 

I would also like to refer to Mr. Alfred H. Benjamin’s brief 
on page 3951, containing important statistics dealing with the 
cattle in this country, showing there was a decrease of 1,800,000 
eattle during the last five years; but, notwithstanding that de- 
crease, the cattle on hand had increased to the extent of 
$500,000,000. The figures quoted in the brief referred to were 
taken from the Year Book of the Department of Commerce, 
1928, volume 1, Table 70, page 246, which shows a big increase 
in livestock prices in 1927. 

Think of it! We now pay $1 for four lamb chops, and the 
price of steak is beyond reach of the workingman’s dining table. 


I rise in opposition to the 
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I am told it takes five years, at least, to produce cattle. 
If we increase the tariff at this time, every family in this 
country will be taxed for the next three years from $1,000 to 
$1,500 per annum over and above the present high cost of 
living. 

The vital necessities of life, and particularly for the Nation, 
are meat, butter, milk, cream, and sugar, and all of these 
commodities call for an increase of 100 per cent under this new 
tariff. 

During the past year, with the prevailing high prices on 
all meat products, it has been difficult for the average wage 
earner to purchase meats. The meat consumption has not 
declined in localities where people have money enough to buy 
it; but it is a pitiful sight in a meat market to find women, who, 
formerly were able to buy enough meat to properly feed a 
family, picking around from item to item and then have sufficient 
money to buy meat for only half the family. 

This is true of your Government employees, living on a starv- 
ing wage, right here in the Capital City. I know many who 
have tried to budget, and found these economic experts failed 
to give the true prices on foodstuffs, in order to arrive at 
certain conclusions. 

The small amount of foreign meat products imported helps 
reduce the cost for those who badly need it, and the so-called 
“chain stores” have been a godsend to the working class, 
which is the backbone of the Nation. 

To place an embargo on this food product will put the 
domestic meat at such a value that it will curtail consumption 
and destroy the object for which it was intended. 

The President of the United States, in his message to Con- 
gress, said: 

I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two pledges 
given in the last election—farm relief and limited changes in the 
tariff. 


We have been in session more than five weeks. 
been accomplished of benefit to the farmer to date. 

It has often been said that the power to tax is also the 
power to destroy. We all believe in a protective tariff—we 
must, to save our own industries, whether we come from north, 
south, east, or west. However, the building up of a high wall 
of tariff around the things that the people of the United States 
must buy is serious and will limit the amount of things that 


they would like to buy. Tariff should be written without any 
sectional interest. 

I have tried to be fair and study both sides of the argument 
and digest some of the reports of the hearings before the com- 


mittee. Many will acknowledge it to be a rather difficult task, 
and I am talking simply from the standpoint of the housewife, 
or the “consumer,” so often referred to in this debate. 

I can not, in all fairness, see any logic in the proposed tax on 
sugar. It seems to me we are placing this heavy duty on the 
people of the United States to save a few acres of land in cer- 
tain States where they raise sugar beets and employ Mexican 
labor and women and children, violating all our labor laws. 

Some ambitious gentlemen are trying to fdéster an industry 
here and reclaim land at the expense of the American people. 
If this bill becomes a law, I am informed, this Republican Con- 
gress will place a charge on the people of the United States on 
this one item alone of $240,000,000 a year. 

Why should we make the consumer bear the cost of foreign 
labor on sugar-beet industry in the United States when we can 
get it so cheaply from our island possessions? Sugar is one of 
our most-valued products. It is necessary to life. Why destroy 
our Territories by placing such a tariff on sugar? It is not 
economic, not sound. It igs not the beet grower that will be 
benefited by this vicious increase but the beet-sugar manufac- 
turer; the dirt farmer never seems to get anything, because it 
is not the tiller of the soil who is considered but the manu- 
facturer, always. It is the manufacturer who contributes to the 
campaign ; therefore he receives his reward in tariff, a despicable 
custom, but true. 

I also protest against hides being taken off the free list. It 
will not benefit the farmer but only increase his cost of living, 
for he will be bound to pay more money for his boots and shoes. 
We all pay enough now. Only the large packers would be 
favored by placing a tariff on hides. 

I am willing to protect the boot and shoe industry by placing 
a duty on shoes and finished leather to offset the foreign com- 
petition, especially in women’s fancy shoes; but I am not in 
favor of taking hides off the free list. What this industry needs 
is free raw material and protection for its products. The do- 
mestic supply of hides is decreasing and importations are in- 
creasing rapidly. 

I am not an alarmist, but I see in this situation of unneces- 
sarily burdening our people a far greater cause of dissatisfac- 
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tion than in anything that has ever happened and a big step 
forward to encourage “red” sentiment in this country. 

Then, too, raising a high tariff wall certainly is not a step 
toward world peace. We talk about peace. We spend millions 
and millions of the taxpayers’ money to build new implements 
of war to insure peace and protect our shores, while we neglect 
— greatest implement of peace in all the world, “ brotherly 
ove.” 

We call ourselves “allies,” yet raise a barrier wall of tariff 
so high that it is equivalent to serving notice on the nations of 
the world that we do not want their goods, even at the loss of 
their friendship. . 

We are so well satisfied with ourselves we prefer to live alone. 
Of course, we will magnanimously sell to them; but we do not 
want to buy from them. And the worst part of it is that we 
pretend it is because we would help the working people of our 
country and keep them employed ; when, as a matter of fact, for 
every extra dollar the working man or woman is paid in wages 
they spend a dollar and a half in food and clothing to make 
up for that extra dollar. 

What a sham! What hypocrisy! How long do you think it 
will take the working men and women of the Nation to wake up? 
Do you not think they know who really gets the extra dollar? 

Certainly not the dirt farmer whom you are pretending to 
assist. He is usually a pretty wise man, says little but thinks 
much; and while I confess he did not show much wisdom in the 
last election, he will have four years more to realize his mis- 
take, and maybe we will have better luck next time. 

If I were not thinking of the already overburdened housewife 
and her undernourished children, I would encourage you to 
build a higher tariff wall, realizing that it would be so much 
easier for my party to be returned in 1930; but not even to 
realize this ambition would I hesitate to plead with you to think 
twice before you place a greater burden on our people and pre- 
vent our children from getting the food they require to build 
their bodies. 

Members of Congress have lost much of the respect that was 
and should be rightfully ours. We do work hard; many of us 
think straight; and, therefore, we should not allow a group of 
reactionary Republican leaders, working in the interest of 
powerful corporations, to lead us away from the service we 
solemnly swore to render to all the people of our country. 
Such procedure is not only dangerous from a party point of 
view, but it is inhuman and endangers the lives of the people we 
have sworn to protect. 

Since I came to Congress many fine men have passed to the 
great beyond. When they came to the judgment seat to render 
an account of their stewardship, which service do you think 
counted in their favor? Their service to humanity or their sery- 
ice to the Power Trusts and overlords of the business world? 

The higher tariff on foodstuffs is indefensible. To satisfy 
the greed of a minority, it will work great hardship on the 
majority; and I can not believe that any Member of Congress 
will deliberately do this great injustice to the already discour- 
aged poor people of the country. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Becr, in his brilliant 
speech on Wednesday sounded a note of warning, which I hope 
will be considered by even the superprotectionists. 

President Hoover started his journey to the White House 
through feeding the starving children of Europe. He was sup- 
ported then by a great leader—President Wilson. 

I sincerely hope his journey away from the White House may 
not begin through neglect of the children of his own country. 

Let him show his leadership now and prove to all the people 
of the country that he is big enough for the great position he 
was elected to fill. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor of the 
amendment to increase duties on live cattle. . 

I am astounded at the conclusions reached by the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] with reference to this 
amendment and her opposition thereto. The adoption of this 
amendment can not under any circumstances increase the cost 
of meat. The purpose of this amendment is to try to yield 
back to the grower of cattle, to the farmer, the protection that 
is provided by the duty of 6 cents upon the finished beef prod- 
uct. Even under the increase proposed by this amendment the 
duty upon the live animal will remain at a substantially lower 
figure, as I see it, than the duty upon the finished product 
from that live animal. In other words, there is still not only 
a sufficient compensatory duty but also a substantial protective 
duty in addition remaining upon the finished product as com- 
pared with the duty upon this raw material, the cattle on the 
hoof. 

But another question of more importance to the consumers 
than the one that has been submitted by the gentlewoman from 
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New Jersey, and the conclusion that she has drawn from it, is 
this, that a sufficient duty on the live animal, on cattle, will 
stabilize the production of cattle in the United States. You 
will not be so likely to have the situation that has existed 
during the last seven or eight years, for it was the tremendous 
drop in the market price of cattle in 1920 and 1921, brought 
about by tremendous importations of beef and other reasons, 
which caused the farmers to sell their stock and largely dis- 
continue the raising of beef cattle. What was the inevitable 
result? You have relatively few cattle upon the farms of this 
country to-day, and a year or two ago there were even less, and 
the result was that you have been paying high prices for your 
beef now for a couple of years. With the sort of tariff pro- 
tection provided in this bill, and I hope before it is finally 
signed the rate on live cattle may be a little larger than now 
proposed, we will be able to stabilize the production of cattle 
upon the farms of this country, so that the production will be 
substantially the same from year to year. The farmers. and 
stockmen will not fear ruinous competition from Argentina, 
Canada, or any other place. That will stabilize the price of 
meat for the consumers just as thoroughly as it will tend to 
stabilize the price for the producer, preventing undue fluctua- 
tions, and that is for the best interests of all alike. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

I regret to note that the very first speech made from the 
Democratic side of the House after opening the bill for amend- 
ment is in opposition to a tariff duty asked for by the agricul- 
tural sections of the country. I would rather see the men 
and women on the Democratic side of the aisle support these 
rates asked by the farmer, just as I expect to see my colleagues 
on the Republican side vote for them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This amendment grants only a part of the 
request unanimously made by the representatives of 15 cattle- 
producing States of the West. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is very true. We asked for 2% cents 
and 8 cents in the respective divisions. The amendment is one- 
half cent less. The changing of the arbitrary division from 


1,050 pounds in the bill to 800 pounds as proposed in the amend- | 


ment is of great importance in the matter, perhaps fully as 
much as the increase of one-half a cent a pound on the various 
classes of livestock. It makes finished baby beef take the 
higher rate, so on that we are getting a cent increase, This 
is true of all cattle weighing between 800 and 1,050 pounds. 
We asked that the division be placed at 700, but the committee 
has recommended 800 pounds. I presented the case for the in- 
crease at length in the House a few days ago showing produc- 
tion, importations, duty on the live animal as compared with 
the probable finished beef therefrom. 

I want td emphasize again that if there is any duty in this 
bill which will increase the price to the consumer of meat it is 
not this amendment that is under consideration now, but rather 
the rate upon the finished product. That rate is not now under 
attack and I submit it is fair. Surely no one will deny the 
producer of the raw material the right to have his fair share, 
whatever that fair share may be, of the ultimate duty on the 
finished, and this represents what the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has determined to be the fair share of that ultimate duty. 
Some of us think the share is still too low, but we are glad 
to accept it. 

As the member chosen by the conference of 15 States inter- 
ested, and over which conference the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Simmons] presided, to present our ease for an increase 
to the Ways and Means Committee I take this opportunity of 
thanking the Committee on Ways and Means for the considera- 
tion given me in that presentation and to us all in the 15 
States in reporting the amendment favorably. It should now 
be adopted by the House. [Applause on Republican side.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, it seems some- 
what remarkable, after listening to the Democratic oratory 
during general debate to the effect that this is a session called 
primarily in the interest of the farmer, to find the first speech 
coming from the Democratic side under the 5-minute rule 
against a schedule in which farmers of the country are vitally 
interested. That is a sample of Democratic tariff principles. 

The remarks of the gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Norton] might well be expected to be delivered by the president 
of one of the great packing interests. I represent a city district 
and would suggest to the gentlewoman from New Jersey and 
the rest of the Democrats who follow her that if they want 
relief for the consumer they go after those packing interests 
who are opposing this schedule and do not in the name of the 
consumer oppose this tariff protection, which will benefit the 
farmer, The problems of the workingmen in the city and the 
farmers are mutual. When the industrial workers of the city 
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are walking the streets out of employment or working for low 
| wages, then they can not pay decent prices for the products of 
| the farmer. When the farmer does not receive a proper price 
for his products due to importation of foreign products or other- 
wise, he can not purchase the products of the industrial workers 
in the cities. This special session of Congress was primarily 
called in the interest of farm relief legislation, and the Repre- 
sentatives from the city districts should lend their aid to help 
the farmers. 

I would be willing as the Representative of an industrial city 
to vote for a higher rate than that proposed in the pending 
amendment, Let us work for the interest of all of the people 
and not the selfish interests of some particular congressional 
district. [Applause on Republican side.] 

Mr. LOZIER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. LOZIER. To support the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
minutes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, this amendment certainly ought to be adopted. [Ap- 
plause.] It ought to be adopted for the reason that the farmer 
needs some compensation for the unconscionably high duties 
imposed by this bill upon what he buys. [Applause.] 

The bill will take away from the farmer much more than it 


For what purpose does the gentleman 


The gentleman is recognized for five 





gives him. In comparison to the benefits this bill gives the 
manufacturers, it gives the farmers practically nothing. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation News Letter, the official organ of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. It gives the result of an investigation 
made by the department of research of that great farm organiza- 
tion as to the effect of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill on the 
agricultural classes in America. It shows that under the eattle 
schedule of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act the actual gain 
annually to the American farmers, in the increased price of 
their cattle, is $1,500,000. But this amount must be reduced 


by $1,000,000, which represents the additional cost the farmers 
pay on their feeder cattle by reason of this act, and this 
$1,000,000 is paid directly out of the pockets of the American 
farmers, giving the farmers a net benefit under the cattle sched- 


ule of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill of only one-half million 
dollars. The American Farm Bureau Federation further finds 
that the total annual cost to all the people of the United States 
resulting from the tariff on cattle under the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill was only $1,800,000, $1,000,000 of which came out of 
the pockets of the American farmers, and only $800,000 from 
the pockets of the consuming classes generally. 

The present bill increases substantially the duties on cattle 
and beef products, which is due the farmer to help make up 
the enormous sums he is compelled to pay for his supplies by 
reason of tariff schedules that are indefensibly high, most cer- 
tainly the farmer should get a little something out of this bill. 
The bill under consideration was drafted by the representa- 
tives of industrial and consuming elements of this Nation. This 
is a manufacturer’s bill and not a farmer's bill. For every 
dollar added to the farmer’s income by this tariff on agricul- 
tural products this bill will extract from his pocket $5 by in- 
creasing the cost of his supplies. It is conservatively estimated 
that the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill increased the annual in- 
come of the farmers only $29,900,000, while it increased the cost 
of what he had to buy $331,000,000. An after taking into con- 
sideration all the gains from the Fordney-McCumber Act and all 
the additional expenses imposed on the farmers by reason of 
that act, the American Farm Bureau found that the present tariff 
law cost the American farmers over $301,000,000 annually. 
This was after all gains and losses to the agricultural classes 
had been considered. That is to say, according to the finding 
of this great farm organization, the Fordney-McCumber Act 
took out of the pockets of the American farmer $10 for every 
dollar it added to hfs income. 

The pending tariff bill is not a bill for the relief or benefit 
of American agriculture, because for every dime it adds to the 
farmers’s income it increases his living expenses at least $1. 
Instead of helping the farmer, this bill will add to the al- 
most unbearable burden under which agriculture groans. 

For years the American cattle raiser has been facing what 

| looked like inevitable disaster. As this bill largely increases 
| the tariff on the products from mills and factories, there is 
ino reason why the cattle grower should not be given a fair 
measure of protection. Millions of cattle are grown and fuat- 
tened at a low cost on the great pampas or plains of Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, and Brazil. On these far-flung ranges the 
pampas grass is exceedingly nutritious, and the cost of pro 
ducing beef much less than in the United States. The pack 
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ing houses at Montevidio and Buenos Aires, owned principally 
by the great Chicago packers, are superbly equipped and are 
the last word on packing-house construction and appliances. 
These cattle, grown and fattened on cheap wild land, on grasses 
that hardens the fat almost as perfectly as corn, are slaughtered 
in these South American packing plants, their carcasses frozen, 
and in refrigerator ships carried across the equator to England 
and other European countries, where this meat enters into com- 
petition with beef grown on high-priced farms in the Middle 
West and fattened on corn grown on high-priced land. 

And inasmuch as the cattle grower pays a high tribute to 
the manufacturers on commodities from the mills and factories, 
then, in fairness and reason, the farmer ought to be given a 
tariff on beef and other farm products. The farmer will not 
ask a tariff on any of his products if you will take the tariff 
off of what he has to buy. 

We should not be deceived by the provisions of this bill. It is 
essentially a bill to add to the already excessive profits of the 
manufacturers. It is a bill to increase the tariff on the products 
of the mills and factories. It was not written by the friends 
of the farmer. It was written and is now being championed by 
the men who have in season and out of season fought all farm 
relief legislation. Almost every line was dictated or agreed to 
by the men who in this House speak for the industrial classes, 
and who are the faithful servants of big business and special 
privileges. Here and there the farmer is given a sop, but only 
a sop to fool him and keep him quiet a little while longer. 

This bill will cause the Republican Party plenty of grief. It 
will unreasonably augment the profits of the industrial group 
and add to the burden that is now bending the backs of the 
common people almost to the breaking point. As a whole, this 
bill is vicious and absolutely indefensible. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
the committee’s amendment. I move to amend the committee's 
amendment by striking out, on page 108, line 12, the figure 
“6” and insert in lieu thereof the figure “ 4.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpra: Page 108, line 12, strike out 
the figure “6” and insert in lieu thereof the figure “ 4.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the amendment. It is not an amendment to the committee 
amendment now pending. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to be heard on the point of 
order. That is one of the chief purposes of the amendment, 
so that we can get a proper interpretation of the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is an amendment to the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is not an amendment to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to hear the gen- 
tleman from Oregon on the point of order. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The amendment offered by the committee 
was to the first part of paragraph 701, relating to duties on 
live cattle. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York does not affect this amendment at all. He offers it 
to another part of the paragraph which is entirely separate 
from the amendment offered by the committee. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In addition to what the chairman of the 
committee has said, may I say that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York does not change by one word 
the committee amendment, but he proceeds to propose his 
ssnendment to an entirely different subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the 
New York, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, under the rule adopted by 
the House, amendments may be offered only by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The gentleman from Oregon has offered a 
committee amendment to paragraph 701 on page i108, changing 
the provision as to the weight of cattle and certain rates 
thereon. In that same paragraph a duty is provided for beef 
and veal, fresh, chilled, or frozen, 6 cents a pound. My amend- 
ment amends the amendment offered by the conrmittee to that 
Same paragraph. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I can not originate an amendment under 
the rule. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman can when the paragraph is 
reached. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not under the rule. 
paragraph now. 


gentleman from 


We are on this 
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Mr. BURTNBESS. The paragraph has not been read. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. An amendment has been offered by the 
committee, and once this amendment is voted on, every Member 
of the House is foreclosed from offering any amendment to this 
paragraph. If that is not so, and if this rule opens any para- 
graph to amendment, and Members of the House are permitted 
to offer amendments to any paragraph, then I will withdraw 
my amendment and apologize for voting against the rule. But 
that is not so. The fact is that now, and now only, is an oppor- 
tunity afforded for any Member, outside of the committee, to 
offer an amendment to this paragraph. The portion of the 
paragraph to which I have offered an amendment is an integral 
part of the paragraph. The paragraph refers to cattle and beef 
and they are related. Therefore my amendment to the com- 
— amendment is proper under the rule adopted by the 
Iouse. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, one further word. The para- 
graph is not before the committee, not having been read or 
reached in the ordinary course in the reading of the bill. The 
only matter before the committee is the amendment offered by 
the committee, and it happens to be located in this particular 
part of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the same schedule. 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The only matter to which an amendment can 
be offered is the amendnrent reported by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentleman 
from New York, of course, is in order to offer any amendment 
to the committee amendment that is germane to the committee 
amendment that is now before the committee. Paragraph 701 
deals with several items—cattle, beef and veal, fresh, chilled, 
or frozen, as well as tallow. The only amendment before the 
committee at the present time is one dealing with live cattle, 
so that the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York dealing with canned meat, in the opinion of the Chair, is 
not germane to that amendment; and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the Chair pass. upon this question: 
After the committee amendment has been disposed of, is this 
paragraph open to amendments offered by Members of the 
House? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not unless the chairman of the committee 
offers an amendment to the specific subject which a Member 
may desire to amend, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is my understanding, 
why I voted against the rule. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do not care to discuss the pending amendment, 
but I have a few short tables on the cattle population of the 
United States; another table on the imports of cattle; another 
table on the imports of meat products, covering a 10-year period, 
and then I have a fourth table of differences in cost between 
the United States and Canada. I ask unanimous consent to 
have these tables inserted in the Recorp at this place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to print certain tables in the Recorp as indicated by 
him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The tables referred to follow: 


and that is 


Number slaughtered 


All cattle 
and calves Poe isi 
on farms Cattle ie. Calves g Total 


23, 283, 000 
22, 340, 000 
20, 042, 000 
21, 511, 000 
22, 707, 000 
23, 866, 000 
24, 805, 000 
24, 513, 000 
23, 030, 000 


70, 261, 000 | | 14, 838, 000 | g 
68, 871,000 | 13, 885, 000 
67, 184,000 | 12, 271,000 | 
67, 264, 000 | 13, 148, 000 

.| 66, 156,000 | 13, 883, 000 | 
64, 507, 000 | 14, 400, 000 | 
61, 996, 000 | 14, 706, 600 | 
59, 122,000 | 14,971,000 | 
56, 872,000 | 14, 000, 000 | 
55, 696, 000 


’ 542, 000 | 
e 030, 000 | 


1919 to 1528 


Imports of cattle, 


From From 


Fiscal year Canada Mexico 








| 
Ni umber | "Number 

88, 778 

98, 604 

31, 196 

43, 538 

40, 816 

54, 845 

73, 192 

95, 754 

184, 447 

207, 487 


356, 549 
495, 595 
299, 981 
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Fiscal year Canada Argentina Uruguay 


Pounds 
79, 882, 889 

8, 550, 631 |...... 
17, 882, 701 235, 
4, 961, 983 
18, 069, 159 
10, 553, 904 
11, 418, 943 
11, 104, 688 
1 20, 092, 037 
119, 753, 363 


Pounds 
45, 548, 717 
41, 182, 563 
43, 414, 747 
29, 035, 286 
20, 760, 362 | 
20, 574, 089 
17, 338, 035 
23, 387, 160 
46, 599, 937 
76, 475, 822 


Pounds Pounds 
6, 131, 237 | 
000 | 
431, 854 | 
919, 058 | 
101, 700 | 
219, 194 | 
472, 884 
1 1, 785, 990 | 
1 1, 650, 672 | 


1 13, 378, 034 
1 20, 532, 789 


1 No fresh or frozen meats allowed entry from these countries since Jan. 1, 
cecount of foot and mouth disease. 


Beef cattle—Cost of production, including transportation to normal mar- 
kets and to Chicago, by States and Provinces, and average cost, United 
States and Canada, 1927 


(Dollars per 


1927, on 


100 pounds, 


live weight) 


Total 
cost at 


" | | 
Transpor-} Transpor- 


oo normal tation 
| markets | cost to 


normal |. | aan 
: in United | Chicago 
market | States 


Total 
cost at 
Chicago 


Average 
cost at 
ranch 


North Dakota 
South Dakota-. 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Nebraska 
Colorado. - 
Utah_ 
New Mexico. 


$10. 41 
10. 31 
9. 68 
9. 96 
7.81 
11. 42 


$0. 86 


Average, United States !_ 





i etintenicn sa 
Canada IT 3__. 
Canada III 4 


Average, Canada 5_.___. ~ 








Excess of United States over 
Canada 











1 W eighted o1 on the basis of total movement of cattle (3,995,814 head) from all the 
States specified, as reported by U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Nebraska sup- 
plied 34.2 per cent of this total; C olorado, 18.6 per cent; New Mexico, 4.7 per cent; 
U tah, 5 per cent; North Dakota, 10.1 per cent; South Dakota, 13.7 per cent; Wyoming, 
5.7 = cent; and Montana, 8 per cent. 

2 Western Saskatchewan and eastern Alberta. 

* Western Alberta. 

‘British Columbia. 

Weighted as above. Out of a total of 428,097 head, Area I supplied 57.9 per cent; 
Area II, 28.1 per cent; and Area III, 14 per cent. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAWLEy: 
“1%” and insert in lieu thereof “2%.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. 
skimmed milk. 


Page 109, line 20, strike out 


Mr. Chairman, this has reference to dried 
The rate as proposed in the bill originally 


was computed by the experts of the Tariff Commission as a | 


proper compensating duty, but upon review of their figures 
they found that with milk at 5 cents a gallon the proper com- 
pensating duty on dried skimmed milk should be 2% cents per 
pound. This simply adjusts the compensating duty in the 
proper relation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAMSEYER: Page 109, line 23, strike out 
**12” and insert in lieu thereof “14,” and page 109, line 24, strike 
out “12” and insert in lieu thereof “ 14.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the amendment that it is not a proper amendment within the 
meaning of the rule adopted by the House to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled, 


LXXI——119 


I offer a committee amend- 


from Iowa offers an 
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ameeaes of meat products from Canada and South America, 1919 to 1928 | 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the Chairman read the amendment? 
It is an amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a committee amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Clerk did not so read. 
what the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa stated when he 
rose that he offered a committee amendment. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The Clerk read, “Amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa.” 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman was authorized by the 
committee to offer the amendment. The point of order is over- 
ruled, and the gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this is an amendment to increase by 2 cents the rates 
on butter and butter substitutes. The bill as originally pre- 
pared by the committee fixed the rate on butter at 12 cents and 
the related products, milk, cream, and so forth, on that basis. 

The butter rate was fixed on a cost study between the United 
States and Denmark, and the 12 cents represents an increase 
from 8 cents to 12 cents, which was made by the President 
April 5, 1928. 

After the bill was reported—in fact, during the hearings held 
during the past week by the Republican members of the com- 
mittee, and before which appeared both Republican and Demro- 
cratic Members of the House, this is one of the subjects that 
was brought up—and the claim was made that the rate was 
too low. 

I personally took this matter up with the Tariff Commission, 
and there found some cost studies that they had on the pro- 
duction of butter in Canada and in the United States, and also 
between New Zealand and the United States. 

The cost studies made by the Tariff Commission a few years 
ago between this country and Denmark showed a difference of 
12.92 cents per pound. 

The President increased the duty to the limit—that is, 
per cent—which raised it from 8 cents to 12 cents. 

In the Tariff Commission there is a report on butter obtained 
from a special report of the Canadian House of Commons show- 
ing the cost of producing butter in Ontario. Based on this 
report, the cost difference between Canada and this country is 
13.25 cents per pound. 

Then we have two reports in possession of the Tariff Commis- 
sion on the costs in New Zealand, one is from the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, which was conducted in New Zealand by 
Deun Russell and Professor Macklin, men who have the con- 
fidence of members of the Tariff Commission. Upon this study 
it is shown that the cost of producing butter in New Zealand 
is 27.9 per cent less than in Denmark. 

At the time the butter study was made by the Tariff Com- 
mission of the United States, a gentleman by the name of Mr. 
S. Sorenson, of Denmark, was here and testified as an expert 
before the commission on the cost of producing butter in Den- 
mark. From here he went to New Zealand and conducted a cost 
study on producing butter in New Zealand. Mr. Sorenson’s re- 
port shows that the cost of producing butter in New Zealand is 
25 per cent less than in Denmark. Remember, now, that the 
12 cents we have now on butter is based on the cost difference 
between Denmark and the United States. 

This report from the Wisconsin Experiment Station and the 
report made by Mr. Sorenson, of Denmark, one found that the 
eost of producing butter was 27.9 per cent less in New Zealand 
than in Denmark, and the other found 25 per cent less in New 
Zealand than in Denmark, are almost together. On this basis 
the difference in producing a pound of butter in New Zealand 
and the United States is about 19 cents per pound. 

The committee therefore determined to recommend to the 
House an increase from 12 cents to 14 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for five additional minutes. 

There was vo objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This 14 cents equalizes the difference in 
cost between the United States and Canada. If the New Zea- 
land competition should become injurious, then after the Tariff 
Commission has investigated, the President having the power 
to inerease or decrease 50 per cent, could take care of that 
situation. 

The committee does not recommend a change in any of the 
rates in the related paragraphs to butter. 

On milk we increased the duty from 2% cents to 5 cents a 
gallon. This is on the basis of 12 cents on butter, and the 
cream we increased from 20 cents to 48 cents per gallon. 


I only know 


BO 


I ask unanimous consent 
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The question may arise, if we increase butter from 12 cents to 
14 cents, why should we not increase the other products in the 
milk paragraphs. Sinee the hearings before the committee 
closed the Tariff Commission made a report to the President as 
to the differences in the costs of producing milk and cream in 
the United States and in Canada, and this report shows that 
the cost difference in milk amounts to 4.3 cents per gallon, The 
rate in the bill is 5 cents a gallon. 

The difference in cost of producing cream in the United States 
and in Canada is 41.2 cents per gallon, and the rate in the 
bill is 48 cents a gallon. On the basis of the differences in costs 
of producing milk and cream, no changes are necessary in the 
proposed rates in the bill. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Before the gentleman leaves that point, will 
he yield for one question? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr, KETCHAM. Referring to New Zealand and their produc- 
tion cost of butter, is it not also necessary that we have a differ- 
ential higher than the one against Canada for the simple reason 
that they produce their surplus at the very time when our pro- 
duction costs are the highest? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Their winter comes during our summer, 
and vice versa. 

Mr. KETCHAM. And, consequently, their costs are lowest 
when our costs are highest. L 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Yes; and the committee is of the opinion 
that this 14 cents will take care of that situation. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman explain to the mem- 
bers of the committee why it is that the committee in its wisdom 
is not recommending to the House an additional tariff on the 
product of dried whole milk in view of the raise in the rates on 
butter? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. When you take into consideration that 
this late report of the Tariff Commission shows the differences 
in the costs of producing milk and cream in the United States 
and in Canada are less than the rates in the bill on milk and 
cream, and although we have not the difference in cost of pro- 
duction of dried milk, if such a study were made, it would 
probably be found that the rates in the bill are high enough to 
equalize the cost difference in this country and Canada. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. What I had in mind was not the differ- 


ence in cost between this country and Canada but the condition | 


that exists in the importation from Scandinavian countries. 
They are importing thousands of tons of dried milk, and it 
seems to me that this is an opportune time for the Ways and 
Means Committee to recognize the situation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The proposed rates in the bill on dried 
milk represent a considerable increase over the existing law 
and should take care of the situation the gentleman has in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
committee amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Mr. Chairman, after the Committee on 


Ways and Means had given this matter a great deal of study | 


they reported the bill leaving butter at 12 cents a pound. This 
was no mere accident, it was the result of very careful study, 
and there was considerable data available, because the Tariff 
Commission had made a study of butter conditions, and the rate 
was increased from 8 cents to 12 cents not very long ago. 
Under the 12-cent rate the importation of Danish butter prac- 
tically stopped. Figures will bear me out on that. 

It is true that New Zealand is producing butter, but New 
Zealand is not exporting any great amount of butter to the 
United States. You will find a very heavy exportation of butter 
from New Zealand to the Philippines, and the greater part of 
that butter is consumed by the United States Army in the 
Philippines. 

If you want to cut off the New Zealand market you can do 
so by writing into the appropriation bill for the Army that all 
focd for the Army in the Philippines shall be purchased in the 
United States. It would not be necessary to write that into the 
appropriation bill if the 15 States which represent agriculture 
would go to the Quartermaster General and point out that the 
United States Army in the Philippines is consuming New Zea- 
land butter, By doing that they might bring about the desired 
result. 

But I submit that there is no justification for an increase of 
duty from 12 to 14 cents on butter, because there is very little 
butter being imported. Butter is so expensive now that it is a 
luxury. Much has been said about the producer, the industrial 
worker, and the farmer, but let me say to you that if you run 
the price up so high that the consumers are not able to purchase 
butter it will not do any good. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman wish to eat foreign 
butter instead of domestic butter? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. We are consuming American butter in 
New York. There is no importation to speak of, and I say there 
is no justification for this increase in duty. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman knows that the Tariff Com- 
mission would have recommended a larger increase if the law 
had warranted it, and the report shows that a larger increase 
in duty was justified. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not know anything of the kind. 
Will the gentleman from North Dakota say that there is a large 
amount of butter imported into this country? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am not raising that question. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman from New York does not mean 
to contend that the only justification for an increase of duty is 
where the imports bear a large proportion to the consumption 
in this country? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am trying to carry out the formula 
contained in the President’s message. He says he does not 
approve a general revision, but there should be an adjustment 
of certain schedules where in a given industry it can be shown 
that business has fallen off by reason of importations since the 
act of 1922. 

Mr. BEEDY. Does not the gentleman know that importa- 
tions, as in the case of potatoes of 1 per cent, is enough to 
break the market on potatoes, which is a product of American 
labor, and that is what we want to protect? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the gentleman is not serious when he 
predicts that an importation of 1 per cent will break the market. 

Mr. BEEDY. It is not a case of prediction; it is a fact; it is 
history. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. I rise to propose an amendment to 
the committee amendment by making the rate on butter 19 
cents a pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hutt of Wisconsin to the committee 
amendment: Page 109, line 23, strike out “14 cents” and insert “19 
cents.” 


Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. 


The time of the gentleman from New York 


Mr. Chairman, I can not say very 
much about butter production or the butter schedule in five 
minutes, but you have heard the testimony here, from the gen- 
tleman from the Ways and Means Committee, to the effect that 
| the difference in the cost of production of butter in Wisconsin, 
one of the great butter-producing States of the Nation, and he 
might also have said in Minnesota and Iowa, and the cost of 


production in New Zealand is 19 cents per pound. If you gen- 
tlemen believe in the idea of protecting the farmer in his home 
market and in equalizing the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, then I ask you to vote for this 
amendment providing a tariff of 19 cents per pound, which the 
Committee on Ways and Means member has testified is the 
proper amount to cover that difference in cost. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the com- 
mittee amendment. I was under the impression that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGuarprA] was for the farmers, 
but hearing his talk here this afternoon on the question of the 
increase of 2 cents a pound in the rate on butter, it seems to me 
that he has deserted the farmers of this country. He referred 
to 15 States that are involved in the matter of this question of 
butter. Why, every farmer in the United States who has a 
dairy cow will be benefited by this increase in the tariff. It is 
not a sectional proposition; it is a national proposition, and it 
is the only agricultural tariff where all of the farmers in the 
country will be benefited, and we are asking for this increase 
from 12 to 14 cents for that reason. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not want the 19 
cents? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Further, the gentleman states that the 
Tariff Commission recommended certain changes in the tariff on 
butter, based on an investigation some years ago. At that time, 
in 1924, Denmark was the principal competing country, and the 
Tariff Commission naturally took the principal competing coun- 
try and the conditions they found there, but the situation has 
changed since then and New Zealand to-day is the principal 
competing country, and the difference in the cost of production 
there and here is 18 cents per pound, less transportation. The 
farmers are entitled to have 15 cents on butter, but they will 
be satisfied with the 14 cents at the present time and then ap- 
pear before the Tariff Commission for further increase when 
conditions demand it, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman, then, is supporting the 
committee amendment and not the amendment to the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. 
ment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is some relief. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. As far as raising the cost to the consumers 
of butter is concerned, I say to the Members of the House that 
they need have no fear as to a rise in the price of butter on 
account of this increase in the tariff, for the reason that the 
farmers are not to-day receiving the full benefit of the 12-cent 
tariff. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Not now. The imports are from four to 
eight million pounds a year. In 1927 the imports were approxi- 
mately eight and a half million pounds and last year they were 
four and a half million pounds. As far as the importations are 
concerned, the speculators in butter in the eastern market en- 
couraged the shipment of one single cargo into our market in 
order to depress the price of butter produced in this country. 
In January, 1928, we found that the speculators in New York, 
and probably in other places, were interested in depressing the 
price of American-made butter. They were successful in doing 
so, and they depressed the price five and a half cents a pound. 
The farmers up in my State in one little cooperative institution 
alone lost over $300,000 by virtue of the action of those specu- 
lators. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that we have no 
love for speculators, because they are not doing us any good. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. And what did they do on top of that? 
They stored our butter and sold the New Zealand butter, and 
waited until the price came back, and then they took advantage 
of a 514-cent margin on the butter that they had bought, which 
was produced in the United States. This increase of 14 cents 
should be adopted unanimously by the Members of this House. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Was it not just one shipload that depressed 
the price of butter 544 cents a pound? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Just one cargo. 

Mr. LOZIER. As a sincere friend of the dairy industry, I am 
wondering whether or not these high tariffs, the exceedingly 
high tariff on butter, will not in fact in a few years injure the 
dairy interests by so stimulating it as to produce overproduc- 
tion. It takes several years to transfer from a growing of beef 
cattle to butter cattle. It seems to me that the dairy interests 
ought to be careful and not demand a duty that will result in 
overproduction, which will mean, of course, ultimate heavy de- 
pression in the price. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If the gentleman had looked at the statis- 
tics he would have found that there is one heifer calf born for 
every four people in the United States, so that the heifer-calf 
population will have to increase materially to catch up with the 
population of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
nized. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat amused 
a while ago when the new “regular” from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ScHAFER] rose to find fault with the Democrats over here be- 
cause the lady from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] had risen in 
opposition to the cattle raise. I just wanted to call attention 
to the fact that the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarprA] 
had risen in opposition to the butter tax, so that we are about 
even on that proposition. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Wisconsin wanted to tell us over here 
about what Mr. Al Smith did and what he did not do, and 
he wound up by saying that he was proud indeed that he had 
voted for this rule. I wish to tell the gentleman from Wis- 
consin one thing, and that is, when he goes out home to explain 
to his constituents what duties the tariff levies on building 
materials and the food they consume and the rates on sugar, 
of which he is in favor at one time and against it at another 
time, they will keep him explaining through his whole 
campaign. 

It is not a question of what party you belong to when you 
come to this tariff business, anyway. It just depends on what 
your constituents think, and on how you are situated. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield for a brief question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will yield to the gentleman, although he 
would not yield to me. 


I rose in support of the committee amend- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


The gentleman from Oklahonia is recog- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman is not afraid 
to explain his position to his constituents. It would be diffi- 
cult to explain if he had gone over to the Democrats, because 
the gentleman knows that almost all of the Democrats are op- 
posed to a protective tariff, and no relief to the cattle raiser 
and others could come from them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the gentleman will get more information 
he will appreciate a little more the Democratic theory of the 
tariff. I will not. take up any more of the time of the com- 
mittee except to call the attention of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce], a very able gentleman, to this particular 
matter: I wanted to ask him a question when he was on his 
feet, but he did not have time to yield to me. I want to call 
his attention to what he referred to in the Democratic platform 
at Houston in reference to the quasi-judicial power to be vested 
in the Tariff Commission. I want to call his attention to the 
definition of quasi-judicial power. It is a term applied to the 
action of governmental officers who are called upon to explain 
facts and the existence of facts, and to draw conclusions from 
them as the basis of their official action. 

Now, if there is anything in the Democratic platform that 
calls for quasi-executive power granted to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, I am unable to find it. I do not understand that there is 
anything wrong in conferring power on the Tariff Commission 
when we confer simply quasi-judicial power, and I do not think 
that the charge of the gentleman from Massachusetts against 
the Democrats should stand. The Democrats are in this situa- 
tion on this bill: We have either to take it or leave it, and so 
we have just to go on and do the best we can under the circum- 
stances. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Does the gentleman believe that the cattle 
farmers are entitled to this relief? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I did not rise in opposition to it. 
moved to strike out the last word. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment to the committee amendment: Page 109, line 23: 
Strike out “14” and insert in lieu thereof “ 15.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Huts of Wisconsin to the committee 
amendment: Page 109, line 23, strike out “14” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 15.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be 
heard on that. I based my first amendment on the testimony 
given before the Committee on Ways and Means as to the dif- 
ference between the cost of producing butter in this country 
and in New Zealand. That was voted down, and I now move 
to amend by placing the rate of duty at 15 cents, the figure 
recommended by the national associations of dairy farmers. 
The suggestion has been made here that if we do not like this 
tariff on butter we can go to the Tariff Commission and get 
it raised. We tried that once, and it took us 26 months to get 
results. If that is the proper manner to get the tariff raised 
on butter, why not submit the sugar tariff to the Tariff Com- 
mission instead of providing for an increased tariff on sugar 
in this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Hux] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the commit- 
tee amendntent was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
HAWLEY]. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. TREADWAY: Page 138, line 14: 
After the period insert a new sentence to read as follows: “ Shirt 
collars and cuffs, of cotton, not specially provided for, 30 cents per 
dozen pieces and 10 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I am offer- 
ing for the committee simply restores the rate in the present 


I simply 
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law. The change was made in an effort at simplification. The 
committee thought that it was advisable that all cotton wearing 
apparel should be included in one clause, and therefore this par- 
ticular item was striken out. We now ask that the language be 
restored. 

One of the particular reasons for asking this restoration is 
the fact that it reduces very materially the rate of duty on the 
articles affected. We have heard a great deal said during this 
debate about the raising of rates of duty in the textile schedules. 
I desire to call attention to the fact that this restores a rate of 
duty which under the present law has been, according to the 
official textile imports and exports record, 23.85. Since the act 
of 1922 the equivalent ad valorem rate has been 23.85, and if 
this amendment is adopted we go back to that schedule, whereas 
the present bill calls for the rate being made 35 per cent. I 
therefore call particular attention to the fact that the first 
textile amendment offered by the committee is a reduction in the 
rate of duty from the bill as reported by the committee. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. TREADWAY: Page 135, line 18, 
after “ velveteens,” insert “or velvets.” 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, this is simply the inser- 
tion of an omission that was unintentionally made. The para- 
graph describes velveteens, and this is to include velvets in 
order that there shall be no question about their classification 
under this paragraph of the schedule. There are not many 
velvets of which cotton is the article of chief value, but there 
might be some question of proper classification unless specifi- 
cally named in this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. TrREADWAY: Page 137, line 7, 
strike out “30” and insert in lieu thereof “ 40,” 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the basket clause of the 
cotton schedule provides for a rate of 40 per cent ad valorem. 
Formerly ropes for the transmission of power came in under 
the basket clause, but owing to a ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment they were transferred to a clause bearing 30 per cent. 
Under the law of 1922 ropes for the transmission of power, belts 
and belting bore a rate of 40 per cent, and this amendment 
simply restores the rate of the present law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New Jersey offers 2 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I offer a committee 


Committee amendment offered by Mr, BacnwaracH: Page 64, line 11, 
after the paragraph number, insert (a), and after line 15 insert a 
new subparagraph, as follows: 

“(b) Autoclaves, catalyst chambers or tubes, converters, reaction 
chambers, scrubbers, separators, shells, stills, ovens, soakers, penstock 
pipes, cylinders, containers, drums, and vessels, any of the foregoing 
(not provided for in paragraph 327) composed wholly or in chief value 
of iron or steel, by whatever process made, wholly or partly manufac- 
tured, if over 20 inches in diameter and having metal walls 114 inches 
or more in thickness, and parts for any of the foregoing, 40 per cent 
ad valorem.” 


Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, this change was made by reason 
of the fact that these particular forgings fall in three different 
paragraphs under the metal schedule, and as they come into the 
port of New York there is no definite way for the Customs 
Service to keep track of the different names under which they 
come. They are all the same article, but have about a dozen 
different trade names. Those trade names are now included 
in the amendment that has been submitted and they have been 
placed in a separate section in paragraph 319, so that statistics 
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may be kept by the Tariff Commission and the customs officers 
as tothe imports. The rate under which they would have fallen 


in the basket clause—and many of them did fall under the 
basket clause, which is now paragraph 398—was 50 per cent, so 
that we are changing them over to 319, and they now fall under 
a rate of 40 per cent, which is a reduction so far as those por- 
tions which fall in the basket clause are concerned. 

Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ESTEP. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Why does the committee offer 
an amendment to increase the tariff rate on stills? Is there 
unfair competition in this country in the still industry? 

Mr. ESTEP. I will just suggest to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that that is the trade name of the forgings that are 
included in this particular section, and they are not the stills 
which are used in Wisconsin in violation of the prohibition law. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ESTEP. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I notice that this not only applies to “ stills” 
but it applies to “soakers.” Do you reduce the rate on “ soak- 
ers ” the same as you do on “ stills ’? 

Mr. ESTEP. If they come in under paragraph 399, they 
will have a rate of 10 per cent. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the rate now on “stills” and “soak- 
ers”? [Laughter.] I am serious about this. These gentlemen 
do not know what I am talking about nor what you are talking 
about. I am asking the gentleman a serious question, What 
is the present rate on “stills” and “ soakers ”? 

Mr. ESTEP. The rates vary. If they come in—as sometimes 
customhouse officials have permitted these articles to come in— 
under paragraph 399 and under the new paragraph 398, they 
would come in under the pending bill at 50 per cent ad valorem. 
If they come in under 372 as parts of machinery, they would 
come in at 30 per cent ad valorem; then if they come in under 
328, they would come in at 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WINGO. I am talking about the present existing law. 
Let us assume a 24-inch “still” or a 24-inch “ soaker ’—— 

Mr. ESTEP. Forty, thirty, and fifty, dependent upon what 
paragraph they come in under. 

Mr. WINGO. Which paragraph do they come in under? 

Mr. ESTEP. All three. 

Mr. WINGO. A 24-inch “soaker” comes in under three dif- 
ferent classifications? 

Mr. ESTEP. Under three different classifications, and we 
are trying to get them into one paragraph. 

Mr. WINGO. So instead of trying to relieve the farmer you 
are trying to relieve the customhouse of confusion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ESTEP. There is no hardship for the farmer involved, 
because the rate under the new act is 50 per cent, while the 
rate under the proposed amendment is 40 per cent. 

Mr. WINGO. The farmer from Wisconsin, Mr. ScHAFER, 
thought you were relieving him on his still. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BAcHARACcH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BAcHarAcH: Page 74, strike out lines 7 to 
14 and insert: 

“Par. 352. Twist and other drill bits, reamers, milling cutters, taps, 
dies, die heads, and metal-cutting tools of all descriptions, and cutting 
edges or parts for use in such tools, composed of steel or substitutes for 
steel, all the foregoing, not specially provided for, 50 per cent ad 
valorem ; if containing more than one-tenth of 1 per cent of vanadium, 
or more than two-tenths of 1 per cent of tungsten, molybdenum, or 
chromium, 60 per cent ad valorem, The foregoing rates shall apply 
whether or not the articles are imported separately or as parts of or 
attached to machines,” 


Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered for 
the same reasons I have suggested in connection with the other 
amendment, namely, to bring together in paragraph 352 all of 
these carbon steel tools, Some of them now come in under 398 
in the pending bill, the new basket clause, and some under 372 
and part of them under 352. So we have taken out of 397 
certain of these articles and put them over into 352 where they 
belong, carrying a 50 per cent rate of duty in 352, the same as 
they do in 397 and in 398. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESTEP. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Under present existing law some of these come 
in at 30 per cent, do they not? 

Mr. ESTEP. If they come in under paragraph 372—— 
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Mr. WINGO. I say some of them do come in at 30 per cent. 

Mr. ESTEP. Yes; if they are described as parts of ma- 
chines, under the rulings of the customs they come in at 30 per 
cent. 

Mr. WINGO. Those that have been coming in under 372 at 
30 per cent, under this amendment will come in at 50 per cent? 

Mr. ESTEP. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, How large a proportion of those that would 
come in at 50 per cent would now come in under the lower duty 
of 30 per cent? 

Mr. ESTEP. The gentleman means now? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I suppose a great amount of these 
imports come from Sweden and from Germany? 

Mr. ESTEP. The only ones that come in under the 30 per 
cent rate are those that have been held to be parts of machines 
by the customs officials. Ordinarily, there are very few such 
articles that come in under that description. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am trying to ascertain whether there is 
any substantial increase over existing law in regard to these 
drills and the other described machine tools. 

Mr. ESTEP. No; because in the existing law we had a great 
nuinber of them eut out specifically for the purpose of getting 
statistics on them at the ports of entry and we have simply 
taken them out of the basket clause and added a few more of 
them in order that we might get the same kind of statistics. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ESTEP. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Do I understand that under the present law 
if these things come in now, attached to farm machinery, they 
could come in for 80 per cent, but under the gentleman’s 
amendment they would pay 50 per cent? 

Mr. ESTEP. No; there is no farm machinery involved. 
Farin machinery would come in the same as it does now, but 
the customs officials have held that Congress apparently, in the 
other act, intended that certain articles should come in under 
a certain paragraph at a certain rate of duty and the customs 
officials have held them to be parts of machinery and have put 
them under another paragraph, but I am sure that was not the 
intention of Congress, and we are trying to correct that 
situation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Bacu- 
ARACH ]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. HapLEy: On page 3, lines 1 
and 2, strike out “oleic acid or red oil, 144 cents per pound.” 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, when this amendment is dis- 
posed of, if it is approved, I will seek recognition to offer a 
further committee amendment with respect to stearic acid. 
This amendment relates to oleic acid, and I speak of them 
jointly as they are interrelated subjects and might well be con- 
sidered together. They are joint products and produced from 
greases and tallows. On reconsideration, since the bill was 
reported we found that the development in importations is such 
that the present rates.are wholly inadequate, and they are re- 
lated in such a way that if we do not afford a proper duty 
upon the one the importations will shift to the other. 

In the present law the rate is 1144 cents per pound on each to 
preserve the proper balance which is necessary. We are pre 
serving that balance here though changing the rates, and the 
proposal is to strike them both out of paragraph 1, in which 
event they will fall within the basket clause of that paragraph 
which is 25 per cent ad valorem. 

There is a cartel movement in European countries on these 
two commodities which is being severely felt in this country by 
manufacturers. In fact, we are informed through the Tariff 
Commission that they have already absorbed a considerable 
portion of the domestic market in Canada and are rapidly in- 
vading our own market. Therefore we want to afford more ade- 
quate protection in the premises and have doubled the rate 
approximately by applying to both oleic and stearic acid the 25 
per cent ad valorem of the basket clause of paragraph 1. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Is it the purpose of the committee 
to transfer this to the basket clause? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes; let it fall into the basket clause. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, That would be an increase of 50 
per cent? 

Mr. HADLEY. 


It would practically double the rate. The 
specific rate is now 1% cents and the differential is more than 
3 cents on stearic acid. The proposed ad valorem rate is ap- 
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proximately double the ad valorem equivalents of the present 
specific rates. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. There were 55,000,000 pounds pro- 
duced, and the imports were 78,000 with a rate of 164%. The 
importations for 1928 were only 46,000, about $5,900 worth, in 
the light of 64,000,000 pounds production. I was wondering 
what facts the gentleman had to justify the increase? 

Mr. HADLEY. I intend to offer a second amendment respect- 
ing stearic acid. The importation of stearic acid has so enor- 
mously increased in the present year 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am talking about red oil or oleic 
acid. 

Mr. HADLEY. I understand, but the stearic acid amendment 
will immediately follow. The importations have enormously in- 
creased so that in the first few months of 1929 the imports have 
amounted to about 20 per cent of the domestic production—and 
21.4 per cent of the domestic sales, whereas in the previous year 
only 6 per cent had been imported. Unless these rates are 
applied the importations of oleic and stearic acids will continue 
to increase. The increased duty must be made applicable to 
both items alike, because if the rate was changed on only one, 
competition would shift to the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 6, strike out “stearic acid, 1% cents per pound.” 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have already stated the case 
of this amendment in my remarks on oleic acid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 182, line 15, strike out all after the word “ paragraph” down 
to and including the period in line 18, and in lieu thereof insert a 
comma and the following: “‘ except that any of the foregoing composed 
wholly or in chief value of china, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthenware, 
or stoneware shall be classified under this paragraph.” 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of cross 
reference from paragraph 1514, the toy paragraph. Inadvert- 
ently the bisque and china doll heads and toy tea sets that are 
really playthings were included in paragraphs 211 and 212 
of the earthenware schedule. This exception places them 
in the top paragraph 1514 at the regular toy rate, instead of 
assessing them 10 cents a dozen pieces and 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
paragraph. I do this for the purpose of removing a bit of 
apprehension that the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] 
expressed just a moment ago. Of course, all of us with him 
are very much interested in the schedule of duties on farm 
machinery, and the interrogatory of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska was directed to the gentleman from Pennsylvania touch- 
ing that point. I thought in order to set his mind at rest, 
because I know he has great concern over this matter, I will 
ask him to turn to page 210, paragraph 1604, from which I 
read: 


Par. 1604. Agricultural implements: Plows, tooth or disk harrows, 
headers, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers, 
horserakes, cultivators, threshing machines, cotton gins, machinery for 
use in the manufacture of sugar, wagons and carts, cream separators 
valued at not more than $50 each, and all other agricultural implements 
of any kind or description, not specially provided for, whether in whole 
or in parts, including repair parts. 


That is under the free list, and I am sure that that will set 
the gentleman from Nebraska at rest on the matter. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I do not care to occupy further time. I 
simply wanted to set my friend at ease over the question of 
whether or not farm implements are taxed. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am greatly gratified by the answer given 
by the gentleman from Michigan. I have gone to him before 
for information and I have never been disappointed. I ask him 
now if he can give me some information with reference to the 
effect of this amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York respecting the tariff on dells. In his judgment will this 
imposition of a tariff as proposed to be changed by the gentle- 
man from New York be less distressing to the American chil- 
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dren who love dolls than it would if left under the other 
paragraph? 

. Mr. KETCHAM. Of course, when the gentleman from Ne- 
braska propounds that question to a young man like myself, 
when he is a man of more mature years and greater experience 
and knows more about children than I could ever possibly know, 
and could answer the question much better than I, I can only 
leave it to his own good judgment. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman from Michigan can not 
answer it, then it can not be answered. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of answering the sophistry of the gentle- 
man who has just yielded the floor. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KercHaM] certainly wants to be fair in his 
argument and statement of facts. The gentleman says that 
farm machinery is on the free list. That is true; but the gentle- 
man is not ignorant and certainly knows that the cost of any 
machinery depends upon the cost of its component parts. If 
the material out of which machinery is made is high, then the 
cost of the machine will be high. A tariff that adds to the cost 
of the material in a machine necessarily adds to the cost of the 
completed machine. And the gentleman must know that the 
cost of farm machinery is increased very materially by the 
tariff, which increases the cost of steel and wire and other 
articles which go into and become component parts of the ma- 
chinery. Practically all of the iron, steel, copper, brass, and 
other materials that enter into the manufacture of farm ma- 
chinery are enjoying high tariff rates, which materially adds to 
their cost, and the gentleman knows that the cost of steel and 
iron and other material entering into farm machinery increases 
the cost of that machinery to the farmer. If you increase the 
cost of the material that goes into a plow, you increase the cost 
of the plow, and this is true of any other machinery. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentlenran know that the rates on 
fron and steel have not been raised? 

Mr. LOZIER. Some iron and steel duties may not be raised 
by this bill, but the duty is already sky-high on practically 
everything that enters into the manufacture of farm machinery, 
and the duties should have been reduced. The gentleman does 
not claim for a moment that the cost of farm machinery is not 
increased very materially by the excessively high rates on iron 
and steel? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman well knows, being a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 

Mr. LOZIER. But I anr not a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the gentleman had that honor. 
He must know that in the exports from this country of farm 
machinery to Canada, the American-made farm machinery sup- 
plants all others, even in competition with the cheaper-made 
farm machinery of the world. So that the argument of the 
gentleman falls to the ground. 

Mr. LOZIER. Not at all. The gentleman knows that when 
it comes to farm machinery no nation in the world has ever 
been able to meet us in competition, and it would be a joke to 
place farm machinery on the dutiable list. For years the Amer- 
ican manufacturers of farm machinery sold farm implements 
cheaper abroad than in the United States; but the point I make 
is that no man on either side of this aisle can truthfully and 
conscientiously say that the cost of farm machinery is not 
materially increased by the heavy duties carried upon iron and 
steel products. Moreover, the pending bill, Schedule 3, increases 
substantiaily the duties on metals used in the manufacture of 
farm machinery. And this will add to the cost of the ma- 
chinery in which these high-priced metals are used. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. And the duty on iron was raised 50 per 
cent in 1928. 

Mr. LOZIER. 
about the 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. CrowTHEer: Page 179, line 21, 
strike out “or” the first time it occurs in such line and insert in lieu 
thereof “and fancy.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The questidn is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 
The amendment was agreed to. 





Yes; by proclamation of President Coolidge, 
time he vetoed the McNary-Haugen farm Dill. 
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Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. CrowrHer: Page 179, line 1, 
strike out “7” and insert “3.” 


Mr. CROWTHER. This is a reduction in duty front 7 cents 
to 3 cents on bristles. I want to call attention to the fact 
that there is no bristle industry in the United States. While 
we have many representatives in various walks of life of the 
animal that grows them, the evidence before the committee 
was that the American hog is not allowed to live long enough 
to have bristles. They all come from China and Russia, and 
the reduction is in consequence of that fact. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an- 
other committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 197, line 22, strike out “hooks” and insert in Neu thereof 
“ books.” 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, this is to correct a mis- 
take. It is fly books instead of fly hooks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question ig on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. CrowTHER: Page 183, line 11, 
strike out the figure “11” and insert in lieu thereof “ 20.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. CrowTner: Page 183, line 13, 
strike out “1 cent” and insert in lieu thereof “ 2 cents.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr, Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an- 
other committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. CrowTHER: Page 194, line 4, 
after the semicolon insert “veils, veiling, flouncings, all-overs, neck 
rufflings, flutings, quillings, ruchings, tuckings, insertings, galloons, 
edgings, trimmings, fringes, gimps, and ornaments; braids, loom woven 
and ornamented in the process of weaving, or made by hand, or on a 
lace, knitting, or braiding machine ;” 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, this restores the rate in 
the original act, which was left out inadvertently. This puts the 
language regarding braids and the description back into the 
bill again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. CrowrHER: Page 194, line 13, 
after the word “ paragraph,” insert “915.” 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, that is made as an added 
exception in 1530. It refers to sueded cotton gloves, which the 
subcommittee put on the free list, but afterwards reconsidered 
and they were given a rate of duty that does not mean anything 
so far as protection is concerned. 

The embroidered sueded gloves formerly were classified under 
the embroidery section of 1530, but this removes them from that 
paragraph under which probably 70 per cent of the imports had 
a rate of 75 per cent ad valorem. 


The Clerk will report the committee 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will report the committee 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. CrowrHer: Page 194, line 21, 
and again in line 22, strike out “and mufflers.” 


Mr. CROWTHER. The words “and mufflers” are deleted 
from the handkerchief clause for the reason that the definition 
of mufilers also includes scurfs, which are frequently made of 
lace and should fall in section (a) of this paragraph. 

This paragraph 1530 of sundries has heretofore been the 
cause of more litigation in customs courts than all the rest of 
the schedule, which has 61 paragraphs. This was due largely to 
the fact that two duties were carried, one of 90 per cent and one 


of 75 per cent ad valorem, applying, respectively, to laces and | 


embroideries. Much confusion has resulted as to their proper 
application, and it was deemed wise, as the commodities were 
in most instances of equal value, to have one rate. 


This will manifestly reduce the amount of litigation and will | 


provide adequate protection for American manufacturers. 

In 1928 there was imported under this paragraph fabrics and 
articles of cotton, flax, and so forth, and silk merchandise 
valued at $40,648,450. <A trifle over $4,000,000 worth was en- 
tered from the Philippine Islands free of duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. CrowrHer: Page 207, line 16, 
after the period, insert a new sentence, as follows: “Cotton wiping 
rags, 2 cents per pound.” 


Mr. CROWTHER. Several witnesses appeared before the 
committee concerning cotton wiping rags. There has been con- 
siderable discussion both at the eastern and western ports of 
entry as to what the duty should be. Some of the customs offi- 
cers have admitted them free as junk, and others as waste, and 
some have admitted them under paragraph 1559. We have in- 


Clerk will report the committee 


cluded them in paragraph 1557 for the sake of simplification of | 


classification. They are specifically named as cotton rags at 
2 cents a pound. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell us | 


what wiping rags are? 

Mr. CROWTHER. They are cotton rags largely used in en- 
gine rooms and around automobile establishments for wiping car 
bodies, and also used extensively by railroad engineers. 
are imported largely from China. They are dirty mill ends 
which are washed by the natives and then brought here in bales. 
The collectors at western ports have on several occasions ad- 
mitted them free while there has been a 10 and a 20 per cent duty 
levied against them at other ports of entry. They have been a 
constant source of litigation and we want to classify them as 
cotton wiping rags and get them where they belong. 

Mr. DENISON. What does this amendment do; does it add 
a duty? 

Mr. CROWTHER. This puts on a duty of 2 cents a pound; 
whereas formerly they came in either free or at 10 or 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. DENISON. 
wiping rags? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I hope so. 

Mr. DENISON. Where is that industry located? 

Mr. CROWTHER. That industry is located all over the 
world, wherever there is a factory. This is a waste product— 
a by-product, if you please—from which there is some source 
of revenue. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. COLLIER. I have been told that this important rate 


Will that protect the American industry of 


on these cotton rags was put on in an effort to appease the | 
the gentleman from | 


gentleman from Arizona |Mr. Doveras], 
California [Mr. Swine], and my colleague from Mississippi | Mr. 
WHITTINGTON], because they did not get a tariff on cotton. 
Mr. CROWTHER. I appreciate the combination of humor and 
sareasm, as evidenced by the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cotirer], but I want to assure him that if it 
had been in my power so to do I should have had an item in 
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this bill carrying a 7-cent duty on long-staple cotton for the 
benefit of the gentleman and the rest of his delightful Dixie 
friends. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The anmrendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Treapway: Page 137, strike 
out lines 14 and 15, and insert in lieu thereof: 

“A warp-knitting machine, 60 per cent ad valorem; made of fabric 
knit on other than a warp-knitting machine, 50.” 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York |Mr. CrowTHER] told the story about gloves and mittens, 
but he got a little ahead of it, because this paragraph had not 
as yet been amended. He thought we were up to his amend- 
ment, but, as a matter of fact, this should have gone in first. 
However. this accomplishes the exact purpose for which the 
gentleman gave his explanation. There has been a great deal 
of arguinent about fabric gloves and the committee has gone 
over the matter very carefully. We feel the rates suggested in 
this amendment offer an opportunity for their manufacture in 
this country without materially raising the prices to the public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further commit- 
tee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Treapway: Page 223, strike 
out lines 22 to 24, inclusive. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, this is simply taking those 
articles off the free list which we have just voted into the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to pro- 
tect American labor, and for other purposes, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a let- 
ter from former Senator Hardwick on farm relief. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a letter from former Senator Hardwick on farm relief. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


SANDERSVILLE, GA., May 20, 1929. 
Hon. CarL VINSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: Living as I do in the heart of the Cotton Belt, I am in 
close touch and contact with our farmers and fully realize the reality 
and acuteness of their financial distress. 

For that reason I have been deeply interested in the debate in both 
Houses of Congress upon the so-called “farm relief” bill, which is 
under consideration during this special session of the Congress, and have 
followed the debate closely. 

I do not believe that the House bill, which is undoubtedly the pro- 
posal of the administration, can possibly accomplish any real or subD- 
stantial relief, because many of the evils from which our farmers suffer 
are beyond legislative cure and because “ stabilization corporations” 
and other agencies provided in the bill will merely withdraw tempo- 
rarily, from time to time, surplus crops from the market. As long as 
the surplus remains in existence, unconsumed, it remains a drag on 
the price almost if not quite as potent in its effect upen the price as 
if it were not temporarily withdrawn, for the price for the product 
actually sold is always fixed with regard to the stock on hand, or “in 
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sight,” and the buyer as well as the seller will always take its exist- 
ence into consideration in fixing the price. 

The very little real good that the House bill might accomplish would, 
in my opinion, be more than overbalanced by the great expense to the 
Government which this proposal will both immediately and ultimately 
involve and by the astounding increase in the number and expense of 
officials and agents of the Government that will thereby be added to 
our already great and constantly growing army of Federal employees, 
to the forces of a burdensome and vexatious bureaucracy. 

The Senate proposal differs in one important respect only from the 
House bill. It proposes to add to the proposal of your body the s0- 
called “debenture” plan, by which the Government would pay what 
amounts to a bounty of one-half of the import duty to the exporters 
of our agricultural products, giving to such exporters a debenture cer- 
tificate in the amount of the tariff, which “debenture” certificate is 
receivable at the customhouse at the rate of 50 cents on the dollar in 
the payment of duties upon imports. 

This amounts to no more or less than a bounty whatever it may be 
called by its friends or its foes, and without regard to the kind of 
machinery that is employed to effectuate the purpose, 

I am an old-fashioned Democrat and it is passing strange to me to see 
the leaders of the Democratic Party, in both Houses of Congress, meekly 
ground arms and abjectly surrender a fundamental principle of our 
party and one of the soundest doctrines of our system of government. 

The Democratic Party has always boasted that it believes in “ equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none.” Its opposition to all 
bounties and subsidies is historic, and up to now, fairly consistent. 

Is our agricultural situation so desperate and the statesmenship of 
our party leaders so sterile and ineffective that in the present crisis 
it can not rise above the miserable doctrine that one wrong justifies 
another wrong, in endless circles, until the astounding conclusion is 
established that while two wrongs may not make a right, three or four 
wrongs will. 

And yet, that is the apologetic basis upon which the Senate debenture 
plan must mainly rest. 

Not only that but if we are to barter our Democratic and American 
birthright for “a mess of pottage,” surely we should do so with enough 
acumen to be certain that the pottage shall be secured to the men and 
women who till the soil, in whose interests the bargain is professedly 
made, 

And yet that is exactly what the Senate proposal does not do. 

Let us take cotton for the purpose of illustration, though the situa- 
tion is precisely the same in the case of wheat and all other agricul- 


tural products affected by the Senate proposal. 
The proposal is to give these so-called “debentures” at the nominal 
rate of 2 cents per pound of raw cotton and the actual rate of 1 cent 


per pound, to the cotton concerns actually 
our ports for the foreign markets. 

No man who actually produces cotton would ever get one penny from 
these “debentures.” It would simply be another case of the middle- 
man absorbing the bounty and the farmer who is simple enough to be- 
lieve that the export merchants will pass it back to him is simple 
enough to still believe in a literal Santa Claus. 

Nor would the cotton producer get any indirect benefit from the 
bonus in the shape of an increased price for his cotton (or his 
wheat). 

President Hoover spoke with the authority of a man long and 
deeply acquainted with the natural operation of the laws of economics, 
and doubtless with the best advice obtainable on the subject. He may 
be right in his contention that the only effect of the debenture bonus 
would be to give the foreign spinner of cotton his raw cotton a cent 
per pound cheaper than the American spinner could buy it. 

For instance, if the world price of cotton were 20 cents when the 
proposal went into effect, the American spinner would get his raw 
cotton at 20 cents, while the foreign spinner might be able to get his 
for 19 cents plus the 1-cent export bounty paid by the Government, 
thus making 20 cents from the two sources, and maintaining the world 
price unaffected. 

This undoubtedly would be the result unless, as I suspect, the cotton- 
exporting firms were strong enough in combination to absorb the 
bounty themselves and force the foreign spinner to pay the same price 
the domestic spinner was paying. 

In either event there is one thing that 1s certain, the man who 
actually makes the cotton (or the wheat) would get nothing, either in 
the shape of an increased price or otherwise. 

If we are lacking in ability to construct a new plan to meet the 
present agricultural emergency, surely we are not so lacking in 
memory as not to be able to successfully imitate. 

The Senate debenture proposal, if it could be enacted, would prove 
quite as great a “gold brick” for the farmer as the House bill, and 
that is placing a high estimate upon it. It, however, is hopeless of 
adoption, and no one knows it better tharm-its sponsors in the Senate. 

In my opinion it serves no other purpose, and was intended to 
gerve no other purpose, than to provide a cyclone pit for our “ states- 
men” at Washington from the cotton and wheat States when they 
seek in 1930 a political refuge from the wrath of the disappointed and 


exporting cotton from 
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“ gold-bricked” farmers of these sections. If they are really in ear- 
nest about actually giving something to the men who with their own 
hands actually till the soil and produce the crops of the country, 
something that will certainly reach the empty pockets of these suffer- 
ing people, why do they not take their lesson from the sugar bounty 
of the McKinley Tariff Act, and give the bounty directly to the pro- 
ducer? 

If they really wish to do it, they can easily deliver these debentures 
directly into the hands of the farmers themselves. If they do not do so 
the farmers will never get them. 

How can they be sure that the farmers will get the bonus? 

By allowing each producer of cotton (or wheat) to make proof, under 
the provisions of the law, or regulations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, of the amount of cotton actually produced by him before some 
designated officer of each county in the Cotton Belt, the same to be 
sent by such officer to the collector of Internal Revenue for each revenue 
district, and in turn transmitted by the collector to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which department could then deliver the bounty, through the 
same channel, directly to the producer, 

This, of course, is a direct bounty instead of an indirect one, as 
suggested in the Senate proposal. 

In principle there is not one whit of substantial difference between 
the two proposals. The real difference is the farmer would actually get 
the bounty suggested herein, while he would never see, smell, touch, 
taste, or feel the indirect bounty carried in the Senate proposal. 

Besides, if our statesmanship can rise in this crisis beyond mere imi- 
tation we could supply in a direct proposal, worked out along the lines 
of this suggestion, a great safeguard against the peril of stimulation to 
overproduction, which Is either wholly unsupplied or very inadequately 
supplied in the Senate proposal. 

Let me illustrate this peril and the remedy suggested for it, with 
respect to the cotton crop, though, in my judgment, the case is exactly 
the same for wheat and all other agricultural products. 

If a law were enacted to-morrow giving to each producer of raw 
cotton a Government bounty of 1 cent or of 2 cents per pound, or of $5 
or $10 per bale, my fear and belief is that every fence corner and every 
garden spot in the South would be planted in cotton, and the result 
would be that the South would produce a superbumper crop. Possibly 
20,000,000 bales. If it did, the world price of cotton might drop from 
18 cents to 8 cents, and in getting the Government bounty of $5 or $10 
a bale the cotton producer would lose at least five times as much as 
the bounty. 

No effectual safeguard against such a contingency is contained in the 
Senate debenture proposal, and none is possible under that plan. 

If Congress should, however, vote a direct bounty to the actual pro- 
ducer it could and should limit the bounty to those producers who 
planted q given acreage of cotton, for instance, in accordance with 
regulations made by the Department of Agriculture, which department 
could use this machinery to effectually guard against overproduction, 
with due allowance for all world conditions. 

In that way a check on overproduction could be established which 
would not only prevent the bounty from failing of its purpose, but 
might well be even greater aid to the producer than the bounty itself 
in securing for him a bigher price for his product, and would thereby 
serve so great and useful a public purpose as to justify the bounty, from 
most standpoints at least. 

My deep interest in the agricultural situation and in the pending leg- 
islation must be my excuse for the length of this letter. 

With best wishes, I am, very truly yours, 
THomas W. HarpwWIick. 


EUROPEAN TRADE CONDITIONS—DOMESTIC TRADE SURVEYS—MOROCCO 
AS AN OUTLET FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
be allowed to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include as a part of the remarks extracts from certain ad- 
dresses made by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, concerning trade conditions in Europe and other matters. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous conselt to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of trade conditions in Europe and to include certain excerpts 
from addresses made by Mr. Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
do so, I include as a part of these remarks certain portions of 
statements and addresses recently made and delivered by Dr. 
Julius Klein, formerly Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and now Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Doctor Klein has recently been abroad in the interest of 
the work of the Department of Commerce and acquired much 
very valuable information, the thorough dissemination of which 
among our people will prove, in my judgment, most helpful. 
His service as Director of the Bureau of Foreign aud Do- 
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mestic Commerce during the past several years has been, as is 
well known, of a highly efficient character and has constituted 
an invaluable factor in the splendid work of the Department of 
Commerce, so long headed by President Hoover. 

Those conversant with Doctor Klein’s fine service and abili- 
ties congratulate him and the country upon his appointment 
as Assistant Secretary of Commerce and predict that in his 
new post of duty he will perform a service no less beneficial 
and brilliant than he has performed in his former post. 

During his recent visit to Europe Doctor Klein attended a 
conference of the European staff of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Vienna, Austria, and thereafter, on April 
29, 1929, as Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, issued a public statement in regard to economic con- 
ditions prevailing in Europe. The substantial portions of that 
statement follow. 


THE EUROPEAN OUTLOOK 


The outstanding problem facing American overseas business is still 
unquestionably the recovery of Europe, both us a customer and as a 
competitor. The situation across the Atlantic not only has a direct 
bearing upon the more than one-billion-dollar European market for our 
agricultural exports, but also for the nearly comparable total of wholly 
and partly fabricated wares which we sell to the Old World. Together 
these two items represent over 45 per cent of our total exports, a 
formidable item not only in its ratio to our entire foreign trade, but 
in its significance to our whole agricultural and industrial structure. 

But these figures only partly present the real significance of European 
recovery for the economic position of the United States. Every step 
toward stability and general betterment in the Old World strengthens 
its demand for the raw materials and luxury products of Latin America 
and the Far East. The consequent reactions upon the buying power 
of the latter require no comment. One of the best indicators of the 
improvement in Europe during 1928 is the fact that our exports to the 
south of the Rio Grande and across the Pacific increased by $126,- 
000,000 over 1927, a 9 per cent advance. Although some of this, of 
course, is traceable to general improvement in American sales methods 
and to non-European reactions on these markets, there are repeated 
instances traceable through the records of the Department of Com- 
merce showing an unmistakable connection between European indus- 
trial and commercial recovery on the one hand and stimulated trading 
conditions in important trans-Pacific and Latin American markets on 
the other. 

The profound, literally world-wide significance, therefore, of any prog- 
ress made toward settlement of the reparations question requires no 
argument. The repercussions of such a fundamental strengthening of 
the economic status of the Old World would penetrate to every farmer 
and factory in this country. There can be no doubt that such an event 
would also involve a clearing of the decks for competitive action against 
American exports by European manufacturers on a scale and with an 
intensity hitherto unprecedented. But a careful survey not only of 
the trend of Buropean organization for this competition, but particu- 
larly of the preparedness of the American manufacturer for it, is by 
no means discouraging. It also brings out clearly the preponderance 
of the advantages to be gained by American commerce by every improve- 
ment in European buying power as against any possible losses from 
European competition in neutral markets. 

It is thus evident that any prolonged impairment of the European 
position is a matter of grave concern to every far-sighted American 
merchaht, manufacturer, farmer, lumberman, or other producer. Such 
uncertainties react upon a host of important commercial factors— 
fiscal policies, industrial taxation, trade regulations, governmental con- 
trols over and participation in commercial enterprises, shipping policies, 
and so forth. 

Although Europe has made notable progress toward stability during 
the past year, there is still evident an era of anxiety in many major 
industrial and commercial districts as to the future. This finds expres- 
sion, for example, in the reluctance of the governments to abandon the 
war-time practices of close official control over commerce—a regrettable 
survival of the emergency psychology of the 1914-1918 holocaust. 

In spite of the pronouncements of the Geneva Economic Conference 
of 1927 against such trade barriers, and in spite of some progress 
that has been made during the past few months in carrying out the 
recommendations of that conference, particularly in the simplification 
of statistics and consequent expediting of customs procedure, there are 
still recurrences of arbitrary trade controls. Nine countries continue 
to exert, through official channels, various types of restrictions upon 
trade in motion-picture films from which the United States is the chief 
sufferer. There are signs, however, of increasingly vehement protests 
on the part of the ultimate “consumers” against such excessive 
official controls, some of which regrettably seem to be inspired by 
political objectives. As long as the unquestioned quality superiority 
of American films is maintained, we can count upon this potent in- 
sistance of widespread audiences in their behalf. There is also 
evident the increasing dependence of the growing European film in- 
dustry in each case upon foreign markets and its consequently in- 
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creasing appreciation of the shortsightedness of arbitrary political 
controls over this increasing trade. 

Other manifestations of the survival of the same policy of govern- 
mental intrusions inio the field of trade are the Norwegian monopoli- 
zation of cereal and flour imports effective July 1, the Spanish gov- 
ernmental monopoly of the trade in petroleum and its products, which 
is being followed up by active proposals of similar consortiums con- 
trolling the trade in lead, cement, naval stores, ete.; the Czecho- 
slovakian restriction on automobile imports; the arbitrary limitations 
upon trade in scrap iron, which are fairly genera] throughout the Con- 
tinent; elaborate schemes for numerous types of compulsory insurance 
through governmental agencies, etc. All of these schemes involve, of 
course, heavy increases in the already staggering burdens of taxation. 
This fact is at last being appreciated by industry in general, and there is 
consequently some evidence of increasing reluctance on the part of 
business leaders to rush to the government for emergency assistance 
through such controls, restrictions, and various devices. 

This question of continued heavy taxation burdens is still one of the 
major embarrassments in the way of European recovery. In England, 
for example, national and local taxes absorb more than 20 per cent 
of the total income of the country. The tax burden has been esti- 
mated at about $100 a year for every man, woman, and child in the 
land, or something over $4,000,000,000 annually. The British national 
debt is $38,200,000,000, and the service thereon requires about 50 
per cent of the total budget receipts. A well-known economist has 
estimated that the proportion of the national income going to govern- 
mental purposes is about 30 per cent in the case of France, 33 per 
cent in Spain, and 27 per cent in Italy. This situation has naturally 
roused considerable comment among business circles, which are scruti- 
nizing especially all apparently excessive items of governmental dis- 
bursements, not the least of which are those just enumerated in the 
category of governmental trade monopolies. 

> * 7 * € s a 

Unemployment continues to be the major concern, especially in Ger- 
many and England. The problem is not nearly so acute elsewhere in 
Europe; in fact, it is practically nonexistent in France and Italy. 
During the past winter the excessively bad weather resulted in a sharp 
exaggeration in this grave problem, so that the spring found over 2,200,- 
000 unemployed in Germany and 1,200,000 in the United Kingdom. In 
the former country the coming weeks are to see a reaGjustment of wage 
agreements involving 3,000,000 workers, with the problem of wage in- 
creases conspicuous in each case. It is hard to see how this situation 
can be weathered without some material difficulty. 

« * oe . & 

The tendency toward mergers, combinations, cartels, 

of consolidated industrial effort goes on apace. On 
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and other 
the whole, 
movement seems to have had a salutary effect ; it has undoubtedly stimu- 
lated the “ rationalization” of many industries through the suppression 
of weaker plants, the introduction of more up-to-date machinery, and 


the modification of much hitherto destructive competition. In the case 
of the textile industry in England there has been a suppression of many 
weaker mills and an intensified export drive through a large consolida- 
tion involving many mills in a group not unlike those authorized under 
the American Webb-Pomerene law. Notable economies are thus being 
achieved through mass production, the elimination of excessive style 
specialization—so long the bane of this industry in Europe—and par- 
ticularly great economies in joint financing and in the purchase of raw 
material. This will undoubtedly mean stiffer competition for the Ameri- 
can industry. In fact, this is already noticeable in such outstanding 
specialties of ours as fine hosiery. 

The textile distress, however, is still far from solved. All of Europe 
has felt the loss of the far eastern trade through the establishment of 
native mills in India and China. For every 7 yards of cotton goods 
exported by England before the war only 4 yards are now being sold 
abroad. 

Russian recovery continues to present a major problem for Europe. 
Desperate efforts are being made to rehabilitate this situation through 
such devices as the recent mission of 100 prominent British business 
men to the Soviet Republics and the undertaking of similar interchanges 
of trade groups by other countries. In pre-war years Russia absorbed 
9 per cent of Germany's total exports and 344 per cent in the case of 
England. These represent, of course, larger ratios in each case than, for 
example, for any Latin-American market. Until the buying power of 
Russia is materially strengthened, the export trade of most of the Euro- 
pean nations is likely to be materially dislocated. 

On the whole, the situation though fraught with these and numerous 
lesser difficulties is far from discouraging. - There seems to be a growing 
appreciation of the problems involved. Business circles are evidently 
increasingly impatient with the political difficulties impairing business 
recovery—the superabundance of political parties and consequent inter- 
minable compromises and shifting uncertainties. Industry is at last 
overcoming its reluctance to write off its losses as did most of the 
American industries in 1921-22. 

Economic assets of all sorts are being marshalled vigorously. The 
market opportunities of colonies and mandated territories are being 
exploited with unusual energy through preferential arrangements in 
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behalf of the mother countries, consolidated-communication services, 
sharply stimulated steamship activities, ete. The results are evident in 
such figures as the absorption by the British Empire of nearly 46 per 
cent last year of England’s total exports, as against 35 per cent just 
before the war. In fact, the Empire takes over a half of England's 
total manufactured sales abroad. Each Nigerian native buys more 
British goods than each American citizen. British West Africa is a 
better market for the mother country than the whole of Spain and 
Portugal. Ceylon takes twice as much British merchandise as does 
Russia. Australia and New Zealand, with scarcely 7,500,000 inhabitants, 
absorb more exports from England than does the whole of South Amer- 
ica, or the whole of non-British North America, including the West 
Indies. This accounts for the strenuous efforts being made by the 
Imperial Marketing Board in behalf of European trade. It explains 
also the British anxiety regarding the newly concluded treaty between 
Germany and the Union of South Africa, which places German goods 
on a parity with British, so far as any new trade preferences are con- 
cerned. 

Before any premature lamentations are indulged in regarding the 
financial frailty of the Old World, it is well to recall that British over- 

investments still total approximately $20,000,000,000, as compared 
with about $13,000,000,000 in the case of American holdings—a vast 
and most powerful trade determinant. A conspicuous feature in this 
connection is the rise of French international investment activities. In 
pre-war years the bulk of French surplus capital found its way to 
Russia. With the elimination of that field there are increasing evidences 
of powerful French investment activities throughout the Continent and 
overseas, Many of these are already exerting a conspicuous influence 
upon exports. In one market for American automobiles, for example, 
it develops that the financing facilities are largely in French hands, 
which raises a significant question for the American manufacturers. 

An increasingly potent influence in behalf of European recovery is the 
rapid increase in American tourist traffic. This “trade” added $900,- 
000,000 to the assets of foreign countries last year, the greater part of 
that staggering sum having been spent in Europe, and since it pays 
retail profits, its significance is at least double that of a corresponding 
sum in import or export figures. 

* 2 om ” = + * 

The European situation generally presents thus numerous problems 
and points of interest for American consumers. Competition is likely 
to become more intensified for us, notably in the lucfative colonial 
markets. The British Empire, for example, absorbs over 42 per cent 
(over $2,000,000,000 in 1928) of our total exports, and it behooves us, 
therefore, to be keenly on the alert as to any possible losses in that 
formidable figure. 

A word of caution seems necessary for American merchants in their 
overlooking the smaller European markets. The total imports of Swit- 
zerland, for example, exceed $530,000,000, which is greater than that 
of any Latin-American country except Argentina, greater than the nine 
northern Latin-American Republics put together. Yet our exports to 


sbown in our figures because of the indirect routing of the shipments. 
a o a ~ * ” 
In conclusion, it may be noted that the Department of Commerce is 


exerting every effort to see that American industry is kept informed as | 


to the. dangers of discriminatory tariff rates, the perils involved in the 


establishment of American branch factories in European countries, the | 
danger of engaging agents carrying entirely too many lines, and par- | 


ticularly the trend of European competition within favored markets. 

The outlook on the whole, though by no means free of clouds, is far 
from discouraging. Continued vigilance, careful foresight, and coura- 
geous direction—all virtues which have long marked America’s com- 
mercial effort overseas—are certain to yield substantial results in this 
vital market, 

DEFECTIVE DISTRIBUTION—OUR GREATEST BUSINESS PROBLEM 

On the evening of May 4, 1929, Doctor Klein, as Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, delivered over Station 
Washington, D. C., a radio address on the subject Defective 
Distribution—Our Greatest Business Problem. In this ad- 


dress Doctor Klein referred to the recent survey of the grocery | 
| country. 


business in my home city of Louisville. This survey, the first 
of its kind in our history, was made by our Louisville business 
men in conjunction with the Department of Commerce. It was 
highly and it has attracted nation-wide attention. 
tc the grocery trade of the entire country has proven 

that it will doubtless be followed by other great 
industry, and the highly important factors of waste, 
* distribution, 


successful 


The following are extracts from that address: 
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methods, 
and the like, may be measurably deter- | 
the highest benefit to the producer, salesman, and | 
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The broader the spread between the two, the more solid is the pyra- 
mid of our economic well-being. This unprecedented prosperity of ours 
is explainable largely by the fact that what economists call the “ real 
wage "—that is, buying power—has been increasing since 1922 at the 
rate of 24 per cent a year, whereas in that time wholesale prices 
have been falling at the rate of one-tenth of a per cent a year. But 
from 1896 to 1913 real wages increased only at the rate of one-half of 
1 per cent a yeur, whereas wholesale prices were increasing 2% per 
cent a year. 

* * * * a . * 

In what direction shall we turn, then, in order to reduce retail prices? 
We must spread the line of attack, by fighting enemies that have re- 
ceived entirely too little attention in the past. 

In the opinion of trained observers and economists, there is not less 
than eight to ten billion dollars of waste in the conduct of American 
business every year. That is about as much as the whole of our 
foreign trade last year in both directions—exports and imports. And 
there is ample reason to believe that the highest single percentage of 
this waste arises in the field of distribution. 

That is, I am convinced, the gravest issue now before the industrial 
and commercial community of the country. The efforts of our busi- 
ness machinery to make headway with the present combination of 
scientific mass production on the one hand and our haphazard, anti- 
quated distribution on the other is like a giant-capacity truck trying 
to deliver its load of up-to-date, efficiently produced commodities by 
creeping along the highway of commerce under the power of a 1-cylinder 
motor of the vintage of 1905. 

The economies and laboriously achieved savings represented in the 
load are largely eaten up by the flagrant, wasteful futility of the dis- 
tributive power. If distribution is “motion applied to materials” 
(as it has been defined by one distinguished authority), then certainly 
much needs to be done before we can rightfully claim to be attaining 
a satisfactory degree of profitable operation. 

Precisely where, we may ask, do these wastes occur—and what are 
their causes? They arise from such things as excessive expenditure in 
sales-promotive effort without adequate information as to prospects in 
a given market, unwise credit methods, unfair practices of small trad- 
ing minorities, insufficient data as to national stocks of goods, dis- 
orderly marketing, particularly of perishables, with resulting gluts and 
famines, careless and injudicious procedure in the retail trade. 

Large sums are needlessly consumed in unsystematic warehousing, 
in extravagant delivery services, in ill-judged advertising, in unwise 


installment methods, 


Great wastes exist also in the physical movement of merchandise— 
in packing, handling, and transportation. For instance, it has been 
found that goods can be handled much more economically through the 
use of skid platforms—a device which assembles boxes or other con- 
tainers on a movable board or base. It is utilized in conjunction with 
trucks or cranes and does away with the need for handling each indi- 
Direct savings through the use of such 
simple devices range from 25 per cent to as high as 90. It looks as 
if, with standardization and interchangeability, we might save ulti- 
mately anywhere from $200,000,000 to $500,000,000 a year in thus 
simplifying handling. And that is merely one phase of physical distri- 
bution ! 

We must determine the reasons why our bankruptcy courts are 
clogged with the tragic wrecks of retailers. In one medium-sized mid- 
dle western city 30 grocery stores fail every month, involving heavy 
losses, many of which could be prevented if a watchful eye had been 
kept on some of these preventable distribution wastes which I have 
mentioned, 

The fundamental American philosophy of lowering prices so as to 
increase consumption, of mass turnover and minimum margin of 
profit—those principles which have been so conspicuous in the success 
of many of our industrial undertakings—can be applied with equal 
effect to distribution. But such application is possible only if our dis- 
tributors are prepared to match our producers in the scrutiny of details 
and in the complete efficiency of their respective processes. 

One major effort of the Department of Commerce to curtail distri- 
bution losses is through trade surveys of commercial areas of the 
Two of these surveys have been completed—covering, respec- 
tively, the six Southeastern States and the New England States. 
Others are in progress. 

They analyze the buying power of each community, its marketing 
and all factors affecting trading within the region. They 
show just how people buy, and when, and why, and how much. These 
studies promise to be invaluable to traders of every class. 

Then there are a number of investigations that may justly be called 
large-scale “clinics” for distribution ailments. Such has been the 
Louisville grocery survey in the Kentucky metropolis—a truly epoch- 
carried out in splendid collaboration between public- 
spirited Louisville business men and this department. We have deter- 
mined how much it costs to sell groceries, analyzed the eccentricities of 
Zveryone who 
buys groceries has a direct interest in those questions. It has been 
described as the first comprehensive inquiry ever attempted as to actual 
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wholesaler-retailer-consumer relations—an effort to get to the bottom 
of the plight of the retailer, in particular—to answer the question, 
“What ails him and what can be done about it?” 

The results of this survey bave already proved of indisputable value. 
So much so, indeed, that the drug trade of St. Louis, Mo., is making 
overtures for assistance in a similar survey to cover that metropolis. 

* * * * * 


The Department of Commerce now has under way a broad-gauge study 
of credit conditions and problems throughout the Nation—a tremend- 
ously vital factor in our present-day system of distribution, especially as 
to installment selling and credit extension. Surprisingly helpful replies 
are now coming in from many of the 300,000 firms collaborating in this 
study under the joint auspices of the National Retail Credit Men’s 
Association and the Department of Commerce. 

In order to provide a fund of basic data as to market possibilities, 
there have been planned a series of handbooks to afford a basis for 
locating branches and warehouses, planning marketing and advertising 
activities, to show the competition in the different districts, the sources 
of income, and the buying power. ‘These practical aids to better busi- 
ness, the first of which, covering New England, has just appeared, com- 
bine information in such a manner that the market potentialities of any 
area or combination of areas may be evaluated readily. 

In cooperation with the Baltimore group of controllers, representing 
18 large stores, a study is being carried out of the grave and vexatious 
problem of returned goods. You will be interested to know that the 
lines which suffer most from this embarrassing “ refusal to stay sold ’— 
if I may call it that—are furniture, carpets, oriental rugs, and women’s 
ready-to-wear clothing, in that order. This is a very costly practice for 
which all of us pay—offenders and innocents. Let us have the facts as 
to why goods are returned, and what, if anything, is to be done about it. 

Next year it is planned to take a nation-wide distribution census in 
connection with the decennial census of population. This should show 
just what happens to goods between the time they leave the factory and 
the time they reach the consumer. It will enable business men to know 
the total sales of the different types of merchandise and the various 
types of stores through which they are handled. It will tell us how and 
where sales are made—in what volume—and the selling methods that 
are followed. 

* * + + * 


* . 


The Government will shortay reduce the amount of paper in the dollar 
bill, but we can increase the power in that remaining fragment by prose- 
cuting vigorously this movement to root out economic wastes, espe- 


cially in slipshod selling; and remember that they are wastes which 
concern all of us, since we are all consumers. As such it behooves us 
to view this problem in its effect upon us, not simply its bearing on 
storekeepers, 

The job of being a distributor, and particularly a retailer, does not 
mean simply an ability to take phone orders and wrap up packages. It 
involves an application of that well-tried efficiency of ours in produc- 
tion to the vast field of distribution. We must make some headway 
against that appalling $8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 waste through 
defective distribution. This can be, perhaps, the greatest move toward 
enhancing the happiness, comfort, and aspirations of our people. 


AWAKENING MOROCCO 


On the evening of May 18, 1929, from Station WRC, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Assistant Secretary of Commerce Klein delivered an- 
other address on the subject Awakening Morocco. On his re- 
cent trip abroad he visited that north African country and made 
a careful study of trade conditions there. The following inter- 
esting extracts from that address are now given: 

Among the points of interest to which the crowds of Mediterranean 
tourists are rushed during their few hours’ stop-over in Algiers is a 
room in the Bey’s palace where that potentate once slapped the face 
of the French consul with his fan. That was the culminating affront in 
a long series of more serious difficulties which brought about the French 
intervention in Algiers almost exactly 100 years ago. From Algiers 
the French zone of influence spread eastward into Tunis in 1881, and 
finally, just before the World War, the greater part of the old Moorish 
Empire of Morocco came under the protectorate of France. Morocco 
embraces about 225,000 square miles (the size of Nevada and Arizona 
combined), and it has a population of four and a half millions (roughly, 
as many as the State of Texas), nearly all of whom are Moslems. 

From the point of view of our American trade, what is now French 
Africa is by no means unknown ground. Moroccan leather and hides 
figured in our imports within a year after the close of the Revolutionary 
War. Of course, the outstanding point of interest in our early contacts 
with the southern shores of the Mediterranean was our opposition to the 
pirates who infested that region. The dramatic episodes associated with 
the adventures of “ Old Ironsides” at Tripoli (now an Italian colony 
just east of Tunis) and the passionate eloquence of Rutledge in urging 
“Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute,” were typical of 
the first struggling decades in the trading efforts of our young Republic 
in those troubled, dangerous waters. To-day our commerce there is 
growing in far more happy—though less stirring—circumstances, 
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In many ways, Morocco ts the most {Interesting of these areas in 
northern Africa. It is the last of the three dependencies to be brought 
into contact with European civilization, and it therefore holds all the 
rare fascination of a pioneer region. And, in connection with this 
last point, it is well to remember the important fact that our whole 
economic history has been one of successful pioneering—culminating 
in the exploitation of areas in our Southwest, whose geographic and 
topographic conditions are strikingly like those in northwestern Africa, 
presenting the same problems of transportation, engineering, irriga- 
tion, and general development. 

It would seem, therefore, that although the French economic priority 
in that region is obvious, there are, nevertheless, abundant opportunities 
for friendly and mutual collaboration with American resources and 
experience. 

Morocco has been described as “a potential California.” It has, 
indeed, snowy mountains corresponding to the Sierra Nevadas of our 
western Commonwealth (possessing scenic grandeur quite equal to 
that of many famous spots in Switzerland) ; with broad, fertile coastal 
valleys, and stretches of flat stony desert matching the Mohave and 
Colorado wilderness; and, above all, with a mild climate, except in 
the southern interior, which has not much to suggest the Golden 
State. 

* + * * . 


. * 


The history of Moroceo glows with the most vivid and contrasted 
colors. We hear tales of the desperate Battle of the Three Kings 
and the reign of the so-called Golden Caliph; of the conquest of 
far-distant Timbuctoo; of the ancient cultivation of philosophy; or, 
on the other hand, of the ruthless extermination of entire dynasties. 
We are thrilled, beguiled, or appalled by stories of frenzied fanaticism 
and of Moslem “ saintliness ”"—the enslavement and torture of foreign 
seamen—thbe intervening periods of wise and gentle rule—the pageantry 
and pride of countless Sultans who, mounted on Arab steeds under 
gorgeous “imperial umbrellas,” compelled foreign ambassadors to ap- 
proach them bareheaded and on foot. 

> . * 7 > 

What does this Morocco mean in terms of trade? What does it mean 
specifically to Americans? Let us mention, first, that Morocco has a 
sovereign—the Sultan, under the French protectorate. It has its own 
currency, treatics, laws, fiscal system, and tariff. In this respect it is 
entirely different from Algeria, which is to all intents and purposes a 
part of France (although possessing also an independent currency and 
fiscal system) and from Tunisia, which is practically a colony of 
France—a protectorate in name only. 

As Consul Russell and his assistant, Vice Consul Henrotin, who so 
ably look after our commercial interests in French Morocco, have 
pointed out in a recent report, it is of interest to note that the Sultan 
of Morocco was the first sovereign after King George the Third of Eng- 
land to recognize the independence of the United States. The first 
treaty between Morocco and the United States was drawn up in 1787. 
This was superseded by the treaty of 1836, which is still in force and 
which gives to the United States a number of important trade privi- 
leges, some of which were later confirmed in the act of Algeciras in 
1906. ‘This last-mentioned international agreement, to which the United 
States was signatory, granted equality to all nations in the trade of 
Morocco, including government contracts. This means that French 
trade, for instance, enjoys no priority so far as tariff rates are con- 
cerned, in which respect the Moroccan market is far more favorable 
from our point of view than the markets of Algeria and Tunis. 

There are a number of curious and extremely important treaty privi- 
leges enjoyed by American trade in Morocco, which make that market 
almost unique in the Mediterranean zone. In the first place, the 
American consular court has complete jurisdiction over American firms 
and individuals when they are defendants in civil or criminal cases. 
They are under American laws and exempt from local legislation, 
except such as is approved by our Department of State. They are 
exempt from all taxes except customs duties (which average about 12 
per cent ad valorem) and a few minor imposts. 

Among the singuiar privileges enjoyed by American commerce in 
Morocco is the so-called “‘ régime of protected persons.” An American 
firm doing business in Morocco, either import or export, on a large scale 
is entitled to designate native agents (either Moslems or Jews) in each 
major center of business. These agents are called “ semsars,” and they 
are under the complete jurisdiction of the American consular court as 
defendants in civil or criminal cases. In fact, they and their immediate 
families are entitled to practically all the privileges of American citi- 
zens in Morocco. This peculiar status is enjoyed by some 20 Moroccans, 
and is naturally much sought for. The “semsars” are consequently 
among the most loyal promoters of American commercial interests in the 
country. . 

I need hardly say that the buying power and standards of living of 
the great majority of the 4,500,000 natives of French Morocco are far 
below those of a corresponding number of Europeans or Americans. 
Nevertheless, the needs of the country as a whole, in connection with 
its general development, afford most attractive trade opportunities for 
American merchandise. 
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Morocco’s imports last year approached $75,000,000, which is cer- 
tainly a trade worthy of careful consideration. Among the leading 
items are sugar—about $10,000,000 a year—which is consumed in great 
quantities by the natives in their favorite beverage of “ mint tea.” ‘The 
cotton-goods trade amounts also to approximately $10,000,000, largely 
supplied by England, with lesser quantities from the Buropean Conti- 
nent. Incidental household supplies, such as candles and soap, account 
for $5,000,000, 

One of our great opportunities appears to lie in the field of automo- 
biles, which are greatly in demand on account of the lack of railways 
and the existence of an excellent system of new roads in Morocco. 
Coupled with this major item is a splendid demand for petroleum and 
its derivatives. We also lead in the sale of agricultural machinery and 
office equipment, for both of which there is a rapidly growing demand. 

Our automotive sales, which I mentioned just now, are expanding in 
gratifying fashion. More than one-quarter of the cars imported last 
year were American, and at the present rate of import the proportion is 
likely to be one-half this year. The donkey, which from time imme- 
morial has been the means of locomotion for the Moor, is definitely being 
replaced by the cheap American car, 

* * * * 2 . * 


The Moroccan market, despite the low per capita purchasing power, is 
by no means to be dismissed with contempt. It provides some rather 
curious outlets at times. For instance, a consular report that old 
clothes would find some demand in Morocco has loosened a quantity of 
shipments and resulted in substantial profits for one enterprising Ameri- 
can company. A well-known American concern on being told that the 
indispensable American institution of tomato ketchup was unknown 
among the Moors has now put that tasty condiment into nearly every 
grocery store of any size. American apples had been heard of but never 
seen on the local market. On behalf of a local agent the consulate re- 
quested cabled offers from certain American firms, and the inquiry has 
resulted in sales of 700 cases with each steamer leaving the United 
States directly for Morocco. 

In a commercial sense Morocco is a new country and needs all that a 
new nonmanufacturing country ordinarily requires. Labor has always 
been plentiful and cheap until the summer of 1928, when a combination 
of circumstances—including extensive public works and fine crops call- 
ing for extra farm labor—doubled the rates of wages. Morocco should 
soon be ripe for labor-saving machinery of certain kinds. American 
manufacturers can best enter the market by means of American repre- 
sentatives on the spot, since reliable and competent foreign agents for 
such purposes are practically unobtainable. 

Turning to the exports of French Morocco we find them running to 
approximately $48,000,000 last year—a higher figure than usual because 
of the particularly good crop of cereals. In addition to barley, wheat, 
and seeds, as well as hides and other animal products, the country is 
developing its phosphate mines. The exports of phosphate started in 
1921 with 8,000 tons, but last year the total was just under 1,400,000 
tons. The mines are easily exploited, yield 74 per cent quite uniform 
quality, can command abundant, very cheap labor, and are only a short 
distance from the port of Casablanca, where the phosphates are deliy- 
ered on what is practically a gravity railway. Consequently, the cost of 
production is low. The extent of these Moroccan phosphate fields is 
greatly in excess of 150,000,000 tons. 

The United States is finding in French Morocco many raw products 
required by its manufacturers. Formerly purchases of Moroccan pro- 
duce had to pass through the hands of importers in France, England, or 
Germany. Now, however, with direct steamship communications, 
Moroccan exporters are dealing directly with American firms, avoiding 
the pecuniary liability of passing through a third and unnecessary 
party. 

Exports to the United States have been growing rapidly, having risen 
from $320,000 in 1923 to $1,225,000 in 1928. Aside from the well- 
known Moorish leather and hides, there is also a curious fiber made from 
dwarf palms, valuable for automobile upholstery. We also get quan- 
tities of canary-bird seed, wild onions, and cork; and last year we bought 
no less than 1,250,000 pounds of edible snails from our Moorish friends. 

Probably one of the best examples of the maxim that trade follows 
the flag of the merchant marine has been afforded in the development of 
American commerce with Morocco. About four years ago a regular 
freight service was established between the two countries, and since that 
time the shipments in both directions between Morocco and the United 
States have doubled, and the new line has naturally profited thereby. 

But all is not plain sailing for American commerce in this attractive 
market. A common error is for American firms to intrust their interests 
in that section to firms located in France. This means all too fre- 
quently indirect shipments by way of France, with consequent increase 
in shipping charges, commissions, etc. Much the better plan is to 
establish direct relationships with agents in Morocco. 

Morocco, then, is very much in the making. It is a romantic land, 
but, coupled with its picturesque interest, there is also the very attrac- 
tive phase of an awakening commerce. It is a country in which, com- 
mercially, we have much to gain. 
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_ LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
To Mr. LANHAM, for an indefinite period, on account of illness. 
To Mr. Larsen (at the request of Mr. Epwarps), for two 
days, on account of illness. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 36 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday,’ 


May 25, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3308) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant the 
use of the Coos Head Military Reservation, in the State of 
Oregon, to the cities of Marshfield and North Bend, Oreg., both 
being municipal corporations, for park purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 3309) to provide extra com- 
pensation for overtime service performed by immigrant in- 
spectors and other employees of the Immigration Service; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 3310) to authorize appropriations for the welfare of the 
enlisted men of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 3311) 
to authorize the acquisition of certain tidelands for sewer pur- 
poses at Fort Lewis, Wash.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 3312) authorizing the States 
of Illinois and Indiana to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Wabash River at or near Vin- 
cennes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 3318) to authorize the Secretary of War to acquire free 
of cost to the United States the tract of land known as Con- 
federate Stockade Cemetery, situated on Johnstons Island, San- 
dusky Bay, Ohio, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 3314) 
to further amend section 6, act of March 4, 1923, so as to make 
better provision for the recovery and disposition of bodies of 
members of the civilian components of the Army who die in line 
of duty, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 3315) 
to authorize appropriations for expenses of courts-martial, courts 
of inquiry, military commissions, and boards; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 3316) to amend section 
5a of the national defense act, approved June 4, 1920, providing 
for placing educational orders for equipment, ete., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. , 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
3317), to amend “An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 3318) to modify the contribu- 
tion of Porto Rico toward the cost of dredging San Juan Harbor, 
P. R.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STOBBS: Resolution (H. Res. 47) appointing a 
special committee to inquire into the administration of the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau by the Federal Farm Loan Board; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Michigan, 
memorializing the Congress of the United States to amend the 
Federal income tax law so as to provide for the downward 
revision of taxation on earned incomes and to equalize as far 
as possible the burden of taxation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BOHN: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, urging the Congress of the United States to 
amend the Federa! income tax law so as to provide for the 
downward revision, ete.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 3319) authorizing a survey 
of Gloucester Harbor and Annisquam River, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 3320) granting an increase of 
pension to Rena Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 3321) granting a retire- 
ment annuity to T. C. McGowan; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. . 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 3322) for the relief of James 
Scott; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 3323) for the relief of 
Kathrine Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3324) granting an increase of pension to 
George Bunch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 3325) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah P. Reid; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 3326) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane M. Houghton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY: A bill (H. R. 3327) granting an increase 
of pension to Matthew W. Hauck; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3328) for the relief of Alexander H. 
Vivian; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 3329) to authorize the 
reappointment of George Edwin Penton as second lieutenant in 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 8330) for the relief of James M. 
Winter ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 3331) granting a pen- 
sion to Emma F. Bock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 3332) granting 
an inerease of pension to Mary V. Johnson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 3333) granting a 
pension to Lawrence S. Hoffman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 3334) granting a pension to 
Harriet S. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 3335) granting 
an increase of pension to Lucy BH. Gettig; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 3336) for the relief of Western Electric Co. (Inec.) ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (1. R. 3337) granting a 
pension to Mary E. Norwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 3338) granting a pension to 
Harriet I. Van Camp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3339) 
granting an increase of pension to Kate Huston; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 3340) granting a pension to 
Mary Renner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3341) granting a pension to Florence A, 
Hamlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3342) granting an increase of pension to 
Hortense J. Gott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3343) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary J. Whitney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3344) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret McGrath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 3345) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah Ann Riley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 3346) granting a pension to 
Jennie Glass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3347) granting a pension to Nancy Shatto; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3348) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Beckner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3349) granting a pension to Clara V. 
Gilmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R, 3350) granting a pension 
to Emma Isabel Wank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3351) granting an increase of pension to 
Myrtie Rockwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 3352) to enroll Rosetta Me- 
Carter on the final roll of citizens of the Chickasaw Tribe of 
Indians by blood; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 3353) providing for the ex- 
amination and survey of the Old. Channel of the River Rouge; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
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By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 3354) granting a pension to 
Louisa D. Davenport; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 3355) for the relief of 
Willard Thompson, deceased; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3356) for the relief of James M. Blanken- 
ship; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3357) for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3358) for the relief of Louis Martin; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3359) for the relief of Frederick Sparks; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3360) for the relief of Michael Marley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 3361) granting an increase of 
pension to Cora A. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. Be 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 3362) granting a pen- 
sion to Matilda Swartout; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATRES: A bill (H. R. 3363) for the relief of 
Melvin Springer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3364) for the relief of Nelli Mullen; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3365) for the relief of Edward J. Boyle; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3366) for the relief of Patrick J. Langan ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3367) for the relief of John Magill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3368) for the relief of Joseph Marko; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3369) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles L. Finney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3370) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Sweeney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3371) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary C. Lewis; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 3372) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Cheuvront; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3373) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca J. Free; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3374) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Simons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3375) granting a pension to Idella F. 
Lemmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3376) granting a pension to Naomi S. 
Summers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3377) granting a pension to Ephriam 
(Malcom) Malcolm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3378) granting a pension to Missouri 
Grimes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3379) granting a pension to Jerome C, 
Frum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3880) granting a pension to Cortes Stephen- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 3381) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia Plummer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

500. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of House of Representatives of 
Michigan, to amend Federal income tax law so as to provide for 
the downward revision; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

501. By Mr. CONNOLLY: Resolution adopted at a joint 
meeting of representatives of manufacturers and workers in 
the kid-leather industry in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New 
Jersey, petitioning Congress for a 20 per cent duty on finished 
kid leather imported into the United States and 30 per cent 
on glove leathers and leathers made from the skins of reptiles 
and fish; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

502. By Mr. COYLE: Memorial of Palmerton Council, No. 
199, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Palmerton, Pa., urging the 
enforcement of the national-origins clause of the 1924 immigra- 
tion law and opposing any repeal or further postponement of this 
clause; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

503. Also, memorial of Pride of Easton Council, No. 66, Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty, Easton, Pa., strongly urging against 
any repeal or further postponement of the national-origins pro- 
vision of the 1924 immigration law; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Natyralization. 
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504. Also, memorial of the Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association, in annual meeting, January 23, 1929, strenuously 
opposing all changes that impair the integrity of the United 
States pure food laws, and having especial reference to House 
bill 2154 and Senate bill 685, Seventy-first Congress; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

505. Also, memorial of South Easton Council, No, 590, Fra- 
ternal Patriotic Americans, Easton, Pa., protesting against any 
repeal of the national-origins provision of the 1924 immigration 
law; to thg Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

506. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, requesting recognition by Congress 
of the national interest in the forest resources of the country, 
and that the program approved by Congress last year in regard 
to making an investigation should be placed in effect at once 
through substantial appropriations; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

507. Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, respectfully protesting against the advancement 
of House bill 121 as being destructive rather than construc- 
tive legislation, containing as it does provisions that are most 
drastic in their application, if, indeed, they are not impossible 
to comply with under present conditions in the trade; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

508. Also, petition of the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers, deprecating efforts made in Con- 
gress, as set forth in pending tariff legislation, to increase the 
cost of foodstuffs to the American public by higher tariff on 
raw materials entering into the cost of foodstuffs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

509. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the Wall- 
paper Importers’ Association, in regard to the proposed rates 
on wall paper; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

510. Also, petition of W. E. Miller, general manager Coignet 
Chemical Products Co. (Ine.), New York City, opposing addi- 
tional protection to gelatines and glues; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

511. By Mr. GREGORY: Petition of A. D. Thompson and 
other citizens of Marshall County, Ky., urging the enactment 
of a law authorizing payment of pensions to widows and de- 
pendents of veterans of the World War who are not now en- 
titled to receive dependency compensation ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

512. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
Charitable Irish Society, John J. Keenan, secretary, 615 Scollay 
Building, 40 Court Street, Boston, Mass., unanimously urging 
repeal or postponement of the so-called national-origins clause 
in the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


SENATE 


Sarurpay, May 25, 1929 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Barkley Fletcher 
Bingham Frazier 
Black George 
Blaine Gillett 
Blease Glass 
Borah Glenn 
Bratton Goff 
Brookhart Goldsborough 
Broussard Gould 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 


Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Kin 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNar 
Norbec 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 
Pittman 


Reed 
Dill Heflin Robinson, Ind. 
Edge Howell Sackett 


Mr. HAYDEN. My colleague the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurst] is absent on account of illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
, Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
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affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 616) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to lend War Department equipment for 
use at the world jamboree of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AIRPORT FACILITIES (8S. DOO. NO. 13) 


Mr. BINGHAM, from the Joint Commission on Airports, sub- 
mitted, pursuant to law, a preliminary report relative to the 
matter of airport facilities for the National Capital and the 
District of Columbia, which was ordered to be-printed, and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Joint Commission on Airports created under the authority of 
Public Resolution No. 106, Seventieth Congress, approved March 4, 
1929, presents the following in the nature of a preliminary report: 

The commission organized on March 6, 1929, and proceeded to con- 
sider the problem of formulating recommendations to Congress for 
providing the National Capital and the District of Columbia with ade- 
quate airport facilities. At the outset of its deliberations the joint com- 
mission, upon an expression of opinion on the part of its members, 
declared itself to be a unit in the conviction that these facilities should 
be not only sufficient for present and anticipated aviation needs so as 
to serve Washington’s maximum requirements but also of an extent 
and completeness that should reflect the Capital’s national leadership 
and become a model for other cities in their development of municipal 
aids to aviation. 

As a preliminary step to that end, the commission solicited and 
readily obtained assurance of: cooperation from the various govern- 
mental departments concerned as well as from the government of the 
District of Columbia, and the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission—an assurance that, the commission is happy to acknowl- 
edge, has been abundantly fulfilled. 

In order that the board might be in possession of expert opinion 
and advice bearing on its problem, a series of public hearings was 
inaugurated, which extended over a period from April 8 to 30, 1929, 
and brought together a notable coterie of foremost airport engineers 
and aviation experts, including the managers of the Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, and Ford Airports; the chief engineer of the city of Baltimore; 
Assistant Secretaries for Aviation in the War, Navy, and Commerce 
Departments; noted fliers of those governmental branches and of the 
air mail; and last, but by no means least in imparting worthwhile infor- 
mation, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. The statements of these and other 
witnesses before the board are embodied in a volume of hearings com- 
prising 196 pages, that has been pronounced by persons qualified to judge 
to be a very satisfactory compendium of information on the subject of 
municipal airports. 

Coincidental with the assembling of these data, the joint commission 
has been making, and is still engaged in, a study of available sites 
for an airport in the vicinity of the Capital City, and in this investi- 
gation has had the benefit of the technical knowledge of requirements 
and the engineering training possessed by Maj. Donald A, Davison, 
the assistant engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia, and 
Maj. Carey H. Brown, Assistant Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital. 

These suggested sites number more than a score, many of them pos- 
sessing advantages of one nature or another, but not all of them by 
any means suited to the needs of the Capital in this respect. Various 
factors entering into the solution of the problem must be and are 
being studied, such as distance from the civic and business center of 
the city, accessibility by highways and means of overland transporta- 
tion, altitude, contour of ground, drainage, the prevalence of fog, and 
situation respecting prevailing wind directions, together with the cost 
of land and the probable expense of grading and development. 

The joint commission is still at work on this many-sided inquiry, 
and is unable to submit a circumstantial report until more is learned 
about properties available for airport purposes and the cost thereof. 

Believing that the most economical method of procedure, and the 
course best suited to the interests of all concerned, is to authorize 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission to acquire lands 
for airport purposes, or options for such purchase, subject to the 
approval of this joint commission, the commission recommends legisla- 
tion making an appropriation of $500,000 for that purpose, and sug- 
gests the immediate passage of the following joint resolution: 

Joint resolution making an appropriation for the acquisition of lands 
for an airport or airports for the National Capital and the District 
of Columbia 
Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 

the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000, to be 
immediately available and to remain available until expended, for the 
acquisition by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
subject to the approval of the Joint Commission on Airports, of lands, 
and/or options to purchase lands, for an airport or airports adequate 
for the needs of the National Capital and the District of Columbia. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows; 
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By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 1275) granting an increase of pension to Rhoda 
Bennett (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 1276) for the relief of the Washington Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, of Columbia, 8S. C.; and 

A bill (S. 1277) for the relief of the Ladies’ Ursuline Com- 
munity of Columbia, at Columbia, 8. C.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 1278) to authorize the issuance of certificates of 
admission to aliens, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 1279) to regulate the voting of aliens who become 
American citizens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1y Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (8S. 1280) for the relief of Edward Dietrich; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 1281) for the relief of Darby M. Callaway; and 

A bill (S. 1282) for the relief of Harry R. Neilson; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1283) for the relief of Hobart M. Hicks; 

A bill (S. 1284) authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. 
Jumes S. Greene, United States Army (retired), to the active 
list of the Army; 

A bill (S. 1285) providing for the advancement of Michael 
Holub on the retired list of the Army; 

A bill (S. 1286) authorizing the Secretary of War to issue a 
certificate of honorable discharge to Carl J. Canada; 

A bill (S. 1287) for the relief of Elmer EB. C. Armstrong; 

A bill (S. 1288) for the relief of William Goodwin ; and 

A bill (S. 1289) for the relief of John D. Miller; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 1290) granting a pension to John Cook; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 1291) fer the relief of J. A. Sutherland; and 

A bill (S. 1292) for the relief of B. W. Stephens; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 1298) to amend an act entitled “An act to increase 
the pensions of certain maimed veterans who have lost limbs 
or have been totally disabled in the same, in line of duty, in 
the military or naval service of the United States; and to 
amend section 4788 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
by increasing the rates therein for artificial limbs,” approved 
February 11, 1927 (U. S. C. supp. 1, title 38, sec. 168a) ; 

A bill (S. 1294) granting an increase of pension to John O. 
White; and 

A bill (S. 1295) granting an increase of pension to Della Coff- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: ' 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) authorizing the postpone- 
ment of the date of maturity of the principal of the indebtedness 
of the French Republic to the United States in respect of the 
purchase of surplus war supplies; to the Committee on Finance, 

AMENDMENTS TO CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT BILL 


Mr. BLEASE submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. NORBECK submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to Senate bill 312, the census and apportionment 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

CLAIMS COMMISSIONS WITH MEXICO 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
which I offer, and I ask for its immediate consideration. If it 
leads to any discussion, I shall withdraw the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read, 

Mr. BORAH. There is no need to read the whereases. I 
may say it is a resolution requesting the President to negotiate 
an agreement for an extension of the time in which claimants 
“an file Claims under the treaty with Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before the resolution is adopted it 
ought to be read. I ask for the reading of the resolution. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 73) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas it is provided by Article I of the convention concluded be- 
tween the United States and Mexico on August 16, 1927, extending the 
duration of the General Claims Commission provided for in the conven- 
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tion of September 8, 1923, that “the term assigned by Article VI of 
the convention of September 8, 1923, for the hearing, examination, and 
decision of claims for loss or damage accruing prior to September 8, 
1923, shall be, and the same hereby is, extended for a time not exceeding 
two years from August 30, 1927, the day when, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the said Article VI, the functions of the said commission would 
terminate in respect of such claims”; and 

Whereas it is further provided by Article I of the convention of 
August 16, 1927, that “during such extended term the commission shall 
also be bound to hear, examine, and decide all claims for less or damage 
accruing between September 8, 1923, and August 30, 1927, inclusive, and 
filed with the commission not later than August 30, 1927: and 

Whereas it is provided by Article VII of the special claims convention 
concluded between the United States and Mexico on September 10, 1923, 
that the commission created pursuant thereto to pass on claims to which 
the convention relates “shall be bound to hear, examine, and decide, 
within five years from the date of its first meeting, all the claims filed” ; 
and 

Whereas by the terms of the said Article VII of the convention of 
September 10, 1923, the functions of the said commission would terminate 
in respect to such claims on August 17, 1929; and 

Whereas it has been brought to the knowledge of the Senate that it 
will not be possible for the said commissions to hear, examine, and 
decide in the manner contemplated by the said conventions, within the 
times specified therein, all the claims which have been filed with said 
commissions in accordance with the terms of the conventions; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of both Governments fully to hear, judi- 
cially determine, and settle all such claims: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President is requested, in his discretion, to nego- 
tiate and conclude with the Mexican Government such agreement or 
agreements as Thay be necessary and appropriate for the further exten- 
sion of the duration of the General Claims Commission provided for 
by the convention of September 8, 1923, and of the Special Claims Com- 
mission provided for by the convention of September 10, 1923, between 
the United States and Mexico, in order to permit of the hearing, exami- 
nation, and decision of all claims within the jurisdiction of said com- 
missions under the terms of said conventions, and to make such further 
arrangement as in his judgment may be deemed appropriate for the 
expeditious adjudication of said claims. 


The preamble was agreed to. 
CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS IN OPEN SESSION 


Mr. CONNALLY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
74), which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 


ResoWwed, That paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII of the Rules of the 
Senate be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“All nominations shall be considered by the Senate in open session 
except that in any case the Senate may by a two-thirds vote consider a 
nomination in secret session. In such an event all information com- 
municated or remarks made by a Senator when acting upon nomina- 
tions concerning the character or qualifications of the person nominated, 
also all votes upon any nomination, shall be kept secret. If, however, 
charges shall be made against a person nominated the committee may, 
in its discretion, notify such nominee thereof, but the name of the per- 
son making such charges shall not be disclosed. The fact that a nomi- 
nation has been made, or that it has been confirmed or rejected, shall 
not be regarded as a secret.” 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE OF THE IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] recently delivered a very interesting address over 
the radio on the national-origins provision of the immigration 
law. I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The address is as follows: 


In recent months our newspapers have printed many dispatches from 
Washington telling of the controversy over the national-origins clause 
of the immigration law. But I have been surprised to @scover how 
little the proposition is understood. To my mind the whole future of 
America depends upon the preservation of a sound immigration policy 
and that is my excuse for the brief talk that I am giving this evening. 

As you know, we have been limiting immigration throughout the past 
eight years and we must continue to limit it unless we are willing to 
see a great increase in unemployment. Our population is sufficiently 
large to develop our country and carry on its industry, and any consid- 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


erable increase in population through immigration is bound to have 
an ill effect on American wages and American standards of living. 


America to-day is the magnet that attracts people from every land, and 
unless we maintain our immigration policy the number of newcomers 
will be limited only by the number of ships that sail the ecean. I 
believe that the policy of restriction has been approved by the sober 
judgment of our people and that we must do all in our power to 
sustain it, 
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If then we are going to hold immigration down to a limited number 
of persons, the question arises at once, How we are going to apportion 
that number among the millions of persons who desire to come, 

As a temporary expedient we have been dividing the number up into 
immigration quotas for the various countries first in proportion to the 
number of foreign-born persons who were tabulated in the census of 
1910 and later according to the foreign-born persons tabulated in the 
census of 1890. As a temporary expedient this was perhaps well enough, 
but it seems obvious to me that it should not be used permanently, be- 
cause it ignores all of us who were born in this country; and surely we 
have as much right to be considered in the make-up of the quotas as 
has the most recently arrived unnaturalized European. And so in 1924 
Congress provided that the experts of the Census Bureau, of the State 
Department, and the Department of Commerce should make a study of 
the national origins of the whole white population of the United States 
and that when that study had been completed the immigration quotas 
should be divided in accordance with the findings of these experts. For 
five years their study has continued and has now been completed. Of 
course, they have not tried to trace back the ancestors of particular 
individuals, but they have used all the population figures of every census, 
they have taken our immigration records as far back as we bave any 
record of immigration, they have studied the make-up of our population 
in the Colenial period, have studied the foreign statistics of emigration 
from many European lands and their report is made with confidence in 
its accuracy. It is not simply based on the census of 1790 as some of 
its critics have mistakenly said. It takes all the facts there are and 
then apportions the new quotas in strict accordance with our racial 
make-up. It will go into effect on the 1st day of next July. It seems 
to me to be obvious that this method is the fairest that has been sug- 
gested. It means that each of us has exactly the same representation 
in the quota. It does not assume that one of us is better than another. 
It means that each year’s immigration will be in miniature a counter- 
part of the whole population of our country. In other words America 
has decided that it will not permit its racial composition to be changed 
by immigration. We are strong enough to prevent our land from being 
conquered in war time, our duty now is to prevent its being invaded 
and dominated by peace-time immigration. 

I have tried to describe what the national origins system is, now let 
me say a word about the controversy which reges around it. Obviously 
under the temporary method of apportioning the quotas according to 
the foreign born only, some nations were bound to get more than their 
share, according to the particular census that we were using. The 
nationals which get more than their fair share are, of course, reluctant 
that advantage disappear, and it is from the people of these 
groups that the whole of this agitation against national origins has 
sprung. For example, we know that 17 per cent of our population is 
of German origin. That is the figure that they themselves have 
claimed and that is the figure arrived at by the experts of the quota 
board. In fairness, Germany should then have 17 per cent of each 
year’s immigration, but inasmuch as she now has 31 per cent under the 
temporary foreign-born method, the German group throughout the 
United States and the German steamship companies have stirred up a 
fremendous pressure upon Congress and the President to continue the 
present system. All of us, I think, recognize that the immigration we 
get from Germany is of excellent quality, and I am sure that we do 
not want to discriminate against them, but surely there can be no justi- 
fication for continuing in their favor a system which gives such dispro- 
portionate results and is justly subject to the charge of unfairness by 
other nations. There is no time to-night to go into detail as to the 
character of the opposition to the law, the motives which prompt it, and 
the methods employed to defeat the national-origins clause. It can be 
demonstrated, however, that the opposition is due almost entirely to 
alien viewpoints, alien influences, and alien sympathies, masquerading 
in various guises and able to exert an enormous political pressure. If 
it were not for political expediency and the assumed necessity of 
catering to hyphenate groups in our present population, there would be 
no thought now of repealing the law. This is something that every 
American should clearly understand. 

The pressure for the repeal of this law comes not from Americans 
but from tose whose first loyalty is to some other country than this 
or who, ee possess a divided allegiance. Nations may be destroyed 
in one of two ways—from within or from without. We are too strong 
to be attacked from without, even if there were those who would like 
to attack us. Our danger lies within, and it is to prevent it from 
becoming serious and actually threatening our institutions that Congress 
wisely has said, first, that immigration shall be restricted; and second, 
that it shall be restricted in such a manner as to preserve our pres- 
ent racial balance while we attempt to assimilate the alien elements now 
in our midst. 

That is what the national origins law does, and all it does. It appor- 
tions te each European nation a share of our annual immigration equal 
to its proportionate representation in our total population. It says to 
the Germans, “ Your predecessors and their descendants account for 
17 per cent of our entire white population. Therefore you shall have 
17 per cent of our immigration.” ‘To the inhabitants of England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Northern Ireland it says, “ You shall have 42 per cent 
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of our immigration, because 42 per cent of our own pcople are of the 
same stock.” Similarly with the Irish Free State, which will have 12 
per cent of our annual immigration; and the Scandinavian countries 
and Russia and Poland and Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia and Itaty 
and all the countries of southcastern Europe—cach will be repre- 
sented in the exact proportion of its representation in our present 
population, as ascertained by scientists and experts working under 
the direction of the Council of Learned Societies and by authority of 
Congress. 

We do not say, “ This racial stock is better than that.” We do not 
pass judgment on the relative merits of hational groups. We simply 
say, “ This is our present situation; this is what we have now. Let us 
hold what we have and give everybody cqual representation in our 
future immigration until we see where we come out.” 

We have learned by experience that the process of Americanization is 
not completed when the immigrant learns our language, nor even when 
he completes his citizenship. It takes a new viewpoint, a new loyalty, 
a new faith in the country to which our friends from across the Atlantic 
come to better their condition. Unless their change of residence results 
likewise in a change of allegiance, to the extent that they learn to think 
and act as Americans and not as Europeans domiciled in this country, 
they are not Americans at all. 

Almost 100 patriotic organizations throughout the Uniied States 
have formally recorded their support of the national origins law. The 
American Legion is behind it, the Daughters of the Revolution, the 
Daughters of 1812, and scores of others. They are doing what they can 
to counteract the hyphenate influences at work to force a repeal of this 
all-American measure. 

But, best of all, these are growing indications that the great mass 
of Americans, who think more than they talk, have discovered the 
issue as their own. They have come to see that it touches each home 
and each individual, and that it will affect in turn their children and 
all the succeeding generations of those who call themselves Americans, 


“THE SENATE AND ITS CRITICS ” 


Mr. WALSII of Montana. Mr. President, on last evening, 
Friday, May 24, the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] delivered an interesting address on the subject, The 
Senate and its Critics. The address was delivered over a coast- 
to-coast hook-up of the National Broadcasting Co., and is of 
particular interest to the Members of the Senate and the public 
in view of its analysis of the present-day criticism of the Senate 
and the sources of the same. I ask that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Senator WaALsH of Massachusetts spoke as follows: 


Whenever the Senate gets into a “jam” over a national issue of 
some sort there is immediately a chorus of abuse from different corners 
of the country. “A bunch of wild radicals,’ shout some easterners. 
“The Senate is a millionaire’s club,” shouts back a westerner, and both 
sigh for the good old days when Senators were Senators. 

The critics of the Senate have not found adjectives denunciatory 
enough to use in their characterizations of it. A surprisingly large 
number of people, including a substantial portion of the press, enjoy 
baying and yelping at the Senate. It has gone on for years, beginning, 
it seems to me, about the time of the prolonged fight in the Senate 
for the ratification of the World War peace treaty and the League 
of Nations covenant. Such terms as “our sinful Senate,” “ the 
radical Senate,’ “the inquisitorial Senate,” “the rebellious Senate,” 
and similar phrases only mildly express the terms employed. Its actions 
have been dubbed “political log rolling,” “ legislative obstruction,” 
“knifing the President,” and similar terms, One ought to be thankful, 
however, that the term “rubber stamp” is never applied to the 
Senate. 


IS THE SENATE REALLY DETERIORATING? 


No one, of course, will argue that the Senate has deteriorated simply 
because statistics show a smaller percentage of millionaires than used 
to sit and deliberate in that body. But what other idea can be in the 
minds of the propagandists who are subtly seeking to spread the notion 
among the unthinking—among those who are so gullible as to accept 
hand-me-down opinions and prejudices without examination—that the 
Senate is not the splendid body of statesmen that it used to be? 

The propagandists imply that the Senate has deteriorated. Has it? 
Yes; if the measure by which you judge the value and usefulness of 
a legislative body is the wealth of its Members, 

Has the Senate deteriorated? Yes; if the measure by which you 
estimate a legislative body is the personal record of its Members as 
attorneys for large interests before entering public life. 

Has the Senate deteriorated? Possibly, if culture and social refine- 
ment and the little personal graces that are frequently, but not always, 
bred in aristecratic surroundings, constitute your test. 

* Certainly there is more political independence in the Senate to-day 
than formerly, Fewer men are bound by party dictation. Some argue 
that this is unfortunate. I do not. 
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Shall the elected representatives of the people slavishly follow politi- 
cal leadership, which is often subordinated to selfish interests, or shall 
they have the gumption to exercise their own judgment? Unless the 
public insist that their servants be left free to guard the public interests 
as their Judgment and conscience dictate, what will be the result? 

Once individual conscience is discarded the public servant becomes 
either a political automaton or the mere foil of sinister forces which 
are most proficient in the art of peddling propaganda, There is nothing 

. more pathetic in the Senate than to see these men whom their colleagues 

recognize as mere dupes, men who from the beginning to the end of 
| their careers do nothing except to answer the signal of the party bell 
ringer. 


MORAL SERIOUSNESS THE REAL TEST 


In my opinion there is only one test that it is fair to apply in de- 
termining whether the Senate is or is not deteriorating. That test is 
the moral seriousness of its Members. After all, the only reliable 
standard to measure the Senate by is not whether the Members are 
obedient to party leadership nor the cultural or social or financial stand- 
ing of the Senators, but that moral seriousness which includes industry, 
courage, integrity, and a serious consciousness of the grave responsi- 
bilities of public service. Measured by this standard the Senate to-day 
can not be fairly branded “ inferior.” 

THE SENATE 

One of the reasons for the propaganda against the Senate, the real 
reason for the effort to spread the delusion that its personnel has 
deteriorated since the Senators have been directly elected by the people 
is the presence in that body to-day of a new, substantial, aggressive, 
independent, and progressive type and spirit. 

Ilere are men from the very bone and sinew of the various groups 
that represent the life and soul of America. Great problems, never 
more difficult of solution, are pressing for adjudication. Who would 
deny the farmer, the toiler, the consumer, even the so-called “ radical,” 
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as well as the lawyer, the business man, the manufacturer, the mil- | 


lionaire, a hearing and a representation in the American Senate? Is 
it not significant that much of the present complaint comes because 
of the very democratic character of the Senate? 

I believe that the Senate should be cosmopolitan in its make-up. 
From such a representative body, the rights of all are most likely to 
be safeguarded, whether they are rich or poor, strong or weak. 

No political system will insure exact justice at all times between the 
producer and the consumer, the employer and the employee, the wealthy 
and the poor, the financial interest and the middle class. But, if the 
scales of equality and justice can not be balanced, the safety of the 
Republic, of all society in fact, demands that they tip more easily in 
favor of those less able to protect themselves. 
suffered from such a cause. 


THE SENATE DEMOCRATIZED 


If the Senate is less dignified, less conservative, less dominated, and 
less controlled by political party leaders, it is because democracy has 
made it so, 

The militant minority that functions in the Senate more than ever 
in its history, and as in no other legislative body, is not because of 


new rules in the Senate, it is because the election of Senators has 
been taken away from the State legislatures and put in the hands of 
the voters, It is because the direct election of Senators, plus the 
elasticity of the Senate rules, has brought the Senate closer to the 
people. Democracy has transformed the Senate. It possesses no longer 
the old aristocratic bearing and tendencies. The tiresome, blundering 
nature of the Senate is evidence of its genuine democracy. Who would 
change it at the sacrifice of its democratic characteristics? 

Yes; the direct primary and the popular election of Senators have 
tended to make Senators more attentive to what they think to be 
the will of the people than to any sense of party responsibility. Devotees 
of party responsibility naturally object to the spirit of independence 
that leads Senators to concern themselves less and less with party 
responsibility ; but the question is, Do the people really suffer in con- 
sequence of this new democracy that has taken possession of the 
Senate? It is not a case of less autocratic and party responsibility in 
the Senate but more real democracy. 

Let us see what else the democratizing of the Senate has accom- 
plished, 

In former days the Senate acted principally as a council of revision, 
and it did not presume to lead the way in legislation, to determine for- 
eign policy, and to attempt supervision of the Executive. Indeed, its 
present dominating influence in our governmental systems is in large 
part responsible for much of the criticism of recent years. Of course, 
its garrulity, its oceans of speeches, has contributed greatly to the 
criticism, Personally, while I deplore the awful waste of time and the 
irrelevancy of much that is said and done in the Senate, I do not 
consider these major defects. 

Organs of government always compete for power and authority. 
Formerly the House of Representatives was the most influential organ. 
To-day the struggle is between the Executive and the Senate. If the 
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trend of America is toward the Mussolini theory, the Executive will 
win—but is America ready for the decline of legislative government? 
If so, we have indeed nullified the Constitution more effectively than 
any advocate of nonenforcement of the eighteenth amendment. 


THE RADICALS OF THE SENATE 


Those who are asSailing the Senate are bitter in their denunciation 
of the “insurgent bloc” and “the radical bloc.” 

The classification of Senators as conservatives and radicals is a 
much misrepresented and a much misunderstood division. 

There are no radicals, in the sense of extreme or wild political 
agitators, in the United States Senate. There are Senators who hon- 
estly and sincerely believe that the present economic system is operating 
to the detriment of the farmers of the West, who believe that dis- 
criminatory legislation, in favor of the financial interests in the East, 
has placed burdens on the farming population of the West that it 
ought not to bear, who contend that the agricultural producer is over- 
burdened by the extortions of the middlemen and the high cost of 
transportation. 

These Senators 
under the Constitution of the 
express their convictions. 

What more need be said, in justification of the presence of “ irregu- 
lars” in the Senate than that the changing economic problems of the 
country are responsible for their being there? 

The East has not appreciated the farmers’ problem. It 
understand their psychology. 

The agricultural West has sent a new type of Senator to Washington. 
He represents an economic group that has been hitherto inadequately 
It is all very weli to 
rail against demagogues and economic nostrums, and to say that no 
Government can make agriculture prosperous. The Western farmer will 
reply that the Government has given very substantial assistance to the 
railroads and to the manufacturer. 

Upon analysis, much of this abuse of the Senate will be found to 
originate with those who have looked upon the Senate as their very own, 
as a body existing exclusively to protect their interests and to advance 
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| their private projects, and to ignore the interests of millions of their 


fellow citizens, interests which in the end are just as important 
and just as vital to the prosperity and happiness of the country as 
those of any group. 

I see no reason why anyone who believes in democracy should be 
depressed because the farmers of many Western States are manifesting 
a new spirit of independence and in some cases are sending to the Sen- 
ate representatives lacking the cultural resources and the bank rolls of 
their predecessors. To my mind, this is a sign of the strength of our 
system of government. 

That the western farmers for several years have been suffering acute 
economic distress can not be disputed. Is it not a healthy development 
that this economic distress among an important element of our citizen- 
ship should find constitutional expression in politics? What if some of 
the proposed remedies recommended by the new type of Senator from the 
West do appear unsound? It is much safer for our common country that 
the discontented farmers should thus express their discontent through 
political action than remain inarticulate and become in duc time the 
impoverished and embittered followers of really dangerous radicals. 

The leader who is really seeking to overthrow our institutions never 
works in the light. He labors in the dark in fields that have been pre- 
pared for him by the blindness of statesmen to the needs of the people. 

PARTY LEADERS NATURALLY RESENTFUL 


It is natural that an organization Republican should resent the inde- 
pendence of an insurgent Republican. There is this, however, to be 
said for the latter. He may have been elected by a revolting Republican 


| constituency, a constituency that has rejected the old type of Senator 
| beeause he appeared to be out of touch with the economic problem of 


the farmer. 

If party labels no longer mean anything to those who are wrestling 
with new economic problems, that is not the fault of the voter. Lacking 
a party, an organized medium through which he may express his aspira- 
tions, the discontended voter selects an individual candidate, regardless 
of his party label, as the only instrument at hand. This is the meaning, 
in my opinion, of the lack of party solidarity and discipline in the 
Senate. 

As for the irregulars in the Senate, my experience has led me to 
admire the seriousness of purpose, the vigilance in seeking to protect the 
interests of their constituents and the integrity of most of them. It is 
not fair to say that they are antagonistic to everything constructive. 

THE SENATE VERSUS THB EXECUTIVE 

Much of the denunciation of the Senate comes from those groups in 
this country that, consciously or otherwise, are urging an increase in 
the powers of the Executive at the expense of the Senate. This is ap- 
parent from the propaganda against the Senate urging the ratification 
of treaties by a majority instead of a two-thirds vote of the Senate; 
propaganda to amend the rules of the Senate enabling the majority 
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to cut off debate, and end minority obstruction, so ag to speedily pass 
legislation; propaganda favoring the President being given power to 
appoint executive officers without the confirmation of the Senate, and 
much similar propaganda during recent years. Such action will bring 
the Senate down or up (depending upon one’s viewpoint) to the level 
of the House and permit absolute executive and partisan control. 

It is a singular circumstance that, while the country seems to be 
decidedly opposed to centralization of power at Washington, there is 
strong propaganda on foot to concentrate Federal authority and power 
in the hands of the Executive. If this is not a movement from rep- 
resentative democratic government foward bureaucracy, then I know 
not by what name to call it. 

The Senate has differed with the Executive radically in recent years, 
but the public hear only news of the differences which the Senate 
has with the Executive. Such is sensational political news. The 
public rarely hear of the hundreds of times when the Senate and Execu- 
tive are in accord; the percentage of treaties submitted by the Bxecu- 
tive which the Senate fails to ratify, and the percentage of appointments 
which the Senate fails to confirm without a contest is uniformly 
infinitesimally small. That there should be an honest and sharp 
difference between large numbers of individual Senators ,and the 
President upon the solution of momentous economic, social, and 
political questions of the day is to be assumed. Who would have it 
otherwise? 

Let me ask in this connection, What does a Senator owe to the 
Chief Executive of his own political party? Sympathy and coopera- 
tion whenever possible. No Senator owes the abandonment of the 
political philosophy which he has publicly espoused before election or 
the surrender of his conscientious convictions of what is best for the 
country in order to be loyal to his political chief in the White House. 
No man is worthy of a seat in high place who permits resentment or 
avarice or fear or flattery to move him. 

Servility to any political interest—social, financial, or executive— 
is just as odious to a real statesman of proper vision as is blind and 
fanatical personal opposition. 

Yet the cowardly, speech-padlocked, and vote-controlled Senators are 
often by the public, and certainly by political organizations, cajoled, 
given party preferments, and invariably “taken care of” by the 
Executive after they are repudiated by the people and fail of reelec- 
tion. I am proud to say that the percentage of this class of Senators 
is small. 

THE INDEPENDENT RECORD 


The record of independence of the Senate—that kind of independence 
which was considered in the old New England town meetings one of 
the surest safeguards of democracy—has been converted by critics 
into attempts to belittle or lower the Senate in the estimation of the 
pe ople. 

Some of the most important service which the Senate has rendered 
to the public and which indicated its independence has been the reason 
for creating most of its powerful enemies. Disagreement with its 
militancy is in many instances the real reason for the hostile propa- 
ganda being disseminated. It is the independence of the Senate from 
party subservience that has bared to the country the story of the 
stolen oil reserves, administrative graft, political corruption, secret 
tax funds, the abuses caused by the use of excessive campaign funds 
in bringing about elections to the Senate, the lobby and its evils, 
propaganda of the power interests, and dozens of other vital measures. 

If the Senate had been composed of “yes men” and lacked courage 
and independence, matters like these, which I admit are of vital interest 
to the people of a democracy, might never have been exposed. 

Yes; the Senate has changed. It is no longer the sedate, dignified, 
party-controlled ultraconservative body of former days. 

It came into existence as a rampart against popular legislative hys- 
teria. This is, indeed, its constitutional obligation. Its rules were con- 
structed to that end—to prevent hasty action. 

Furthermore, the Senate is the last citadel of minority rights and the 
protector of weaker States. 

In an age when executive authority is expanding tremendously the 
Senate is the only safeguard the people have against executive usurpa- 
tion and bureaucratic tyranny. 

DANGERS TO DEMOCRACY 


Tie danger to democratic government has been steadily increased 
from several directions in recent years. Let me cite a recent example. 
Altogether apart from the merits or demerits of the flexible provision of 
the tariff law which gives the President the power to change rates up 
to 50 per cent, does not the action of the President a few days ago at 
the very time the Congress is revising the tariff, in raising the duty on 
window glass, flaxseed, milk, and cream, indicate the continuous con- 
centration of greater powers in the Executive and is not such power 
a real danger to representative government? 

This tariff-making prerogative is only one example, and I cite it 
because it is a recent example of the steady tendency in the direction of 
negation of our plan of government. This recent power which has 
transferred important functions of Congress to the President is a serious 
departure in the American form’ of government. 
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The question is not that one might prefer to trust the President 
rather than the Congress. The outstanding fact is that this one 
example, and many others which might be given, of the concentration 
of greater powers in the executive departments of our Government is 
tending to destroy the basic safeguards of government by the people. 
All history teaches that no lasting good has ever come from such a 
system. Mussolini typifies the system in Europe. Who wants to sub- 
stitute it for the plan of the framers of the Constitution? 

Where is there, outside the Senate, a power in our Government that 
raises over the desk of every attempt to extend Executive authority the 
sign, “Stop! Think! Beware! The Senate is still gagless ”? 

THE SENATE’S WORDAGE OUTPUT 

That there is too much speechifying in the Senate must be con- 
ceded. Its wordage output is appalling and often nauseating. The 
spectacle of Senators talking at great length upon questions not 
before the Senate and of course not at all relevant to the immediate 
business of the Senate makes one question whether Senatorial privileges 
and rules are not too extensive. Freedom of speech means one is free 
to say what he pleases (within, of course, the known limits of libelous 
and treasonable language), anywhere in the country. If the Senate 
is to be a last stronghold of free speech and an argument for its 
exercise, why surrender this right because it is at times flagrantly and 
disgracefully abused? 

Many instances might be cited to prove that the total effect of over- 
reaching in the Senatorial proprieties of unrestricted debate, has been 
to do more harm to.the “free speech” extremist than to the cause 
he assailed. Recall what has been the usual political fate of “ loose- 
tongued” statesmen. Senatorial free speech, in other words, but 
illustrates that every privilege carries its own penalties. But all these 
are minor defects. The important thing to keep in mind is to prevent 
the Senate becoming a lock-step partisan-controlled institution and 
thereby destroy its democracy, which after all is the reason for its 
shortcomings and mistakes. 


THE SENATB VERSUS THE HOUSE 


If the epigram is true “that two great natural and _ historical 
enemies of all republics are open violence and insidious corruption ” 
what organ in our National Government is by its very structure in 
a better position to combat “insidious corruption” than the United 
States Senate? 

Have not legislatures in our modern-constituted governments been 
entrusted with not only the power of legislation, to control expendi- 


tures, but likewise to supervise the administration? 

With the tremendous extension of the functions of Government and 
the increase of appointive officials and bureaus, with far-reaching and 
absolute powers, I submit, only congressional supervision can attempt 
to cure the ills of executive inefficiency or wrong-doing. There is 
no greater task for the legislative branch of our Government than to 
prevent bureaucrats from becoming autocrats, either from devolution 
of power upon them or because they work in unexamined security. 
Congress can only, after the bureaus spend the people’s money that 
Congress jtself appropriated, force its investigations and semijudicial 
examinations into corners suspected to be dirty. 

Where are these investigations and this criticism to emanate if not 
the Senate? Party control in the House of Representatives is now 
so strong as to almost completely shut that body off from any embar- 
rassing inquiry into the executive departments. It is only when the 
majority in the House and the President belong to different political 
parties that the executive departments suffer any scrutiny. The control 
of the House by a group of leaders is so complete that a resolution 
authorizing an investigation, in order to escape criticism, must pass 
several lines of defense which the rules of the House have made impreg- 
nable, I do not contend that this is necessarily bad, but I do argue 
that one branch thus organized is enough. 

No group of leaders completely holds the Senate in bondage. There 
is no oligarchical control of it. This is the reason why it runs wild 
sometimes. The Senate alone is constituted as the organ of our Gov- 
ernment which can, regardless of what political party is in control of 
the executive branches, prevent bureaus from becoming “ unsupervised 
kings.” 

Grant much time is wasted on irrelevant matter in general; some- 
times investigations are mere fishing expeditions and conducted for 
pleasure, All these evils have frequently been manifested. If the 
alternative is no inquiry or investigation at all, or inquiry and investi- 
gation that may be abused, then the choice must be the latter. Other- 
wise there is no method by which Congress may perform its duty of 
preventing the administration of the law and the expenditure of enor- 
mous sums of money being either corruptly or incompetently done. As 
a matter of fact, in my opinion, Senate inquiries are indispensable. 

THE SENATE VERSUS BURRAUCRACY 

With all its faults, and it has many, and serious shortcomings, yet 
the Senate is, generally speaking: 

(1) The principal, if not the only forum of the Nation where inter- 
ests are espoused, issues hotly debated, and aspirations are voiced 
which have no chance of being presented in the House of Represent- 
atives. 
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(2) The principal, if not the only valuable safeguard against execu- 
tives (which includes, of course, all bureaus and departments), ineffi- 
clency, and corruption, 

It is because debate is unrestrained, because party ties are less 
regarded, because independence is assumed, that Senate minorities 
are able to force some accountability into the rigid irresponsibility 
of the bureaucratic system so rapidly expanding. The Senate, as at 
present tempered and with restricted debate, prevents party control 
‘becoming a party cloak to effectively conceal what the executive depart- 
ments desire to conceal. 

The issue comes down to this: Do we want to curb the powers or 
restrict the procedure with more stringent rules of the single American 
institution that can investigate, scrutinize, and expose the activities of 
the hundreds of bureaus and the tens of thousands of employees, which 
in many instances possess the power to make regulations, as important 
as laws, to declare crimes and penalties, and to spend billions of the 
people’s money? Surely some organ in our Government that is effec- 
tive, and not a rubber stamp, should serve the people as a safety valve. 
I submit that the American Senate is the single American institution 
that is doing it and that can do it. It will blunder, at times its 
methods of investigation will be wasteful and offensive, all these evils 
have and will again be abundantly manifested, but what is the alterna- 
tive? 

Safeguards against bureaucratic evils must exist somewhere. An 
inquiry that is abused is certainly better than no inquiry at all. The 
abuses in the system of inquiry must be corrected within the Senate, 
but so long as the Senate itself is neither corrupt nor incompetent there 
will be a method to expose corruption and incompetency. Elsewhere— 
if not the Senate, there is no method by which the people can secure 
from its directly elected representatives responsible and efficient servy- 
ice in bureaus far removed from the people’s influence and control. 

COMPARISONS WITH THE PAsT 


It must be remembered, in making comparisons with the past, that 
the Senate to-day has more problems and problems of greater com- 
plexity to be debated, and is more continuously in session than formerly. 
At the present day a Senator speaks more frequently than the earlier 
Members of the Senate spoke and has much less time for preparation 
and the acquirement of a polished and rhetorical style. Hence, it is 
all the more remarkable that such a scholarly and able critic of the 
Senate as former Senator Bruce of Maryland should, during his early 
months in the Senate, again and again express surprise and admiration 
at the very large number of Senators who could “so clearly and ably 
express their views on public questions.” Anyone who expects a Senate 
of higher moral seriousness than the recent Senates is looking for the 
millennium, 

THE FUTURE OUTLOOK 

I am not sure that the political situation in the Senate does not 
foreshadow a coming political realignment in this country. I am not 
sure that it would not be a healthier state of affairs if there were a 
great conservative party, standing for things as they are, and a great 
liberal party, constantly seeking to adapt our Government to changing 
economic and social needs; one party acting as a check on the other. 
In my opinion, much of the confusion at Washington to-day, including 
the embarrassment of party leaders by the independence of Senators, 
is due to the lack of a natural alignment of parties on the basis 
of economic policy. 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE OF THE IMMIGRATION ACT—ADDRESS OF 
SENATOR HUGO BLACK 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Back], recently delivered over the 
radio an address on immigration. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Senator Brack spoke as follows: 


A few days ago the chamber of commerce of a great Texas city broad- 
easted pamphlets throughout the New England States setting forth 
the superior advantages of their locality for the successful operation 


of textile mills. One of the chief arguments presented was that in- 
exhaustible supplies of unorganized cheap Mexican labor could be se- 
cured. The startling fact in connection with this statement is that it 
is true. Last year 57,765 Mexicans were legally admitted into our 
country. The additicnal number entcring in violation of law is too 
uncertain to even hazard a guess. Immigration from Mexico has no 
legal limitation, and many good citizens without work can trace their 
lack of food and clothes directly to this Mexican door held open by 
Congress for the benefit of selfish employers of cheap labor. 

The recent agitation for a repeal of the national-origins method of 
selecting immigrants has caused the eyes of the thoughtful people of 
this country to focus upon our immigration policy. 

The issue in this question is simple. Our Government has adopted 
a policy of restricted immigration from European countries, while 
permitting unrestricted immigration from Canada, Mexico, and South 
America. National origin limits the number admitted to 150,000, 
while, if repealed, the number would be 163,000. The dispute at the 
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present time is over the method of computing the ratio of nationals 
to be admitted to this country. Alien immigrants and group blocs 
from Germany, the Irish Free State, and the Scandinavian countries 
complain that under national origins a fair proportion is not allotted 
to their fellow countrymen. They claim further that England is per- 
mitted more than her just share of immigration to America. These 
clamors and quarrels have become so loud that the air of the entire 
country is filled with bitter wailing and gnashing of teeth on the 
part of foreign groups who remain loyal to their fellow citizens they 
left in Europe. 

I would not say one word against the racial qualities of Germans, 
Scandinavians, and Irish. Their national traditions are rich in his- 
toric lore, and all can find events and accomplishments of their people 
which justifies their pride and reverence for them. 

This country, however, is not Germany, Italy, or Ireland. There is 
no place for hyphenated citizenship in this country. I regretted very 
much to note in a magazine reaching my desk this week, filled with 
antinational-origins propaganda, a statement of a threat against a 
certain Senator by ‘“ German-Americans.” This term of “ German- 
Americans” was their own, and doubtless sounds harsh to the ear 
of patriotism. There should be no “ German-Americans.” A man is 
either a German or he is an American. There is honor in being either, 
but no man can serve two masters or two countries. 

1 take the position that it.is our right and privilege as Americans 
to determine for ourselves whether we want any foreign immigration 
at all; and, if so, from what countries it should come. The confusion 
of alien tongues clamoring among themselves as to their rights in 
our country convinces me that the proper thing to do is to suspend 
all immigration for a period of five years, in order that the entire 
matter may be considered from the standpoint of what is best for 
our country. One hundred and fifty thousand immigrants yearly is 
not of sufficient importance to our great country to justify this quarrel, 
with its accompanying bitterness and hard feelings. I favor an abso- 
lute suspension of all quotas and all immigration from all countries 
while these studies are being made. 

We have a right to stop all immigration and a further right to 
select the future citizenship of this country on any basis we may see 
fit, racial or otherwise. 

There is an ever-increasing sentiment among the people of America, 
including those who have most recently come to this land, that some 
time we must and will determine the character of those who enter our 
country upon a basis of rapid and successful assimilation with our pres- 
ent citizenship. We have closed our doors to certain Asiatic people 
because of this consideration. The time is coming when we must ex- 
tend this prohibition in defense of racial purity and national traditions. 

The wisdom of a complete restriction of immigration for a period of 
years perhaps can not be well understood without reflection for a few 
moments upon the historical growth of our present national citizenship. 
Since this is a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, the qualities of these people necessarily determine our laws, 
institutions, traditions, and customs. 

The First Census, taken by the United States in 1790, shortly after 
the successful revolution had been fought, disclosed a citizenship divided 
in the main as follows: 


English and Scotch 
German 


Casual thought might lead to the belief that America since 1790 has 
been built up mainly by immigration from foreign shores. This state- 
ment is incorrect. In 1790 the census showed a population ef 3,172,444. 
To-day we have a population of approximately 120,000,000. A little 
more than 30,000,000 of this 120,000,000 has been supplied by foreign 
immigration. 

It is interesting to note that for the first 90 years of our history— 
viz, from 1790 to 1880—the total foreign immigration was 10,171,889. 
It is also of great importance to note that within a period of 40 years, 
from 1880 to 1920, there was aq total foreign immigration of 17,795,386. 
Ten million immigrants in a period of 90 years can be far more easily 
absorbed into the social, political, and economic life of a nation than 
can 17,795,386 in a period of 40 years. Every student of government 
since the beginning of time has realized the difficulty of amalgamating 
people in one nation who speak different languages, have been réared 
in different environments, and practiced different customs. None, per- 
haps, will deny that a national spirit of patriotism and ideals can be 
carried forward more harmoniously by an amalgamated citizenship than 
by a citizenship split and torn asunder by various racial and national 
characteristics. 

Bearing this in mind, it is of great significance in determining what 
action should be taken in America at the present time to know that 
there are now in our Government 14,500,000 foreign born, or about 
4,500,000 more than were absorbed into the entire citizenship in the 
first 90 years of our history. It is also of great importance to note 
that in numbers of our cities, viz, New York, Boston, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Providence, R. I, Buffalo, N. Y¥., and others that approxi- 
mately two out of every three people living within their boundaries were 
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either born in foreign Iands or are sons and daughters of foreign 
born. 

In reaching the conclusion that this constitutes a national problem, 
it is not necessary nor wise to attempt to declare the superiority or 
inferiority of any particular race or nationality. There is no particular 
race which has progressed to a modern state of civilization which can 
not present many arguments to establish the fact that it is not inferior 
to other nations and races. The fact remains, however, that different 
races and nationalities when combined under one government and 
within the same area must attempt to bring about a coordination of 
their aims and traditions. , 

We owe a duty to the 14,500,000 of foreign born within our land 
which we can not shirk. In order to become useful citizens they must 
gradually merge in our institutions. It is not good for them and it 
is bad for us to permit the continuation of foreign groups and blocs. 
No one would deny, perhaps, in Germany that the presence of 14,500,000 
people of foreign birth, speaking a different language, would be a 
serious problem confronting that nation. .It would be so with 
14,500,000 foreign born in Italy or any other country. It must be 
so in America, and the problem to consider therefore is whether or 
not there are any compelling reasons which require that we increase 
the number of foreign born by continuing to permit foreign immigration 
before we have first absorbed those that are here. 

Perhaps the most common reason urged against the exclusion of im- 
migration is that foreigners are needed to perform the manual labor 
of this country. The beet growers of the West insist that they must 
have Mexicans and that Americans will not work on beet farms. 
There are several answers to this proposition. In the first place, 
the work on beet crops is required for only about two months out of 
the year. In addition to this fact I have been told that Americans 
will work on beet farms, provided they are permitted to work among 
themselves and not by the side of Mexicans, whose language and cus- 
toms they do not understand. 

Another complete answer to this statement is found in the census of 
1920. It is shown therein that there are 16,778,668 native white 


Americans doing the common labor of this country, as against 6,627,797 
foreign born, 

This census also shows that these are farm laborers working on a 
salary who are native born to the number of 1,060,096 as against 163,- 
475 foreign born. 

The statement that the native American will not do any work that 
is honest and do it well is an insult to our Government and its people. 


It is true that Americans object to working for wages which do not per- 
mit them to live according to the American standards, and under con- 
ditions and surroundings that are filthy and dirty. The fact remains, 
however, that if there is any honest work to be done in this country, 
and any industry which needs to be carried on, there are enough men 
and women of the 120,000,000 now in America to perform the labor and 
the duties, provided they are paid a living wage for the work. 

As a matter of fact, this question of labor is an all-important one in 
the consideration of foreign immigration. Mr. Samuel Gompers some 
years ago, came out in the Federation of Labor Magazine for qa com- 
plete prohibition of foreign immigration. The American Legion in 1921 
did the same thing. Various patriotic organizations have declared them- 
selves against requiring American labor to compete with foreign im- 
migrants. There are still some, however, who cling to the old idea 
that there must be cheap labor to bring about prosperity in this coun- 
try, and forget that what a democracy demands is a virtuous and glori- 
ous citizenship. These people who cry for cheap labor, take the posi- 
tion that the workingman must always bid for his job, and that the 
employer need never bid for those who work for him. 

We do not need statistics to prove that there is a surplus of common 
labor in America to-day. A number of men and women without em- 
ployment in every community are eloquent arguments against the im- 
portation of foreign competition. What this country needs to-day is 
not so much hands for the performance of manual labor but minds and 
characters capable of understanding, appreciating, and performing the 
duties of American citizenship. 

There was a time when we needed new citizens, in order to settle our 
virgin soil. That time is past. To-day, what we need is employment for 
those who are honest, energetic, and capable, but who have been driven 
from their position by modern machinery. 

America would not be alone if it did attempt thus to protect its own 
citizenship. European countries have adopted various expedients to 
prevent foreign competition among their workers, Germany fixes every 
year beforehand the number of immigrant land workers to be admitted 
into their country, and all alien workers must hold a permit from the 
Government, Denmark does not admit alien workers unless the na- 
tional immigration committees, on which labor is represented, find that 
no native labor is available for the work. Finland compels foreigners 
to obtain a residence permit from the police if staying longer than 
three months, and the authorities may dictate the place of residence. 
Huugary prohibits the entry of alien workers unless they hold a permit 
from the Minister of the Interior, and this permit is valid only for 
work at a specified place and for a specified time; the alien worker 
May not accept employment elsewhere. Deportation is also provided 
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by the Government of Hungary in the economic interests of the coun- 
try. Rumania authorizes the Minister of Labor to prohibit or re- 
strict the entry of alien workers of certain occupations. Rumania also’ 
prohibits the employment of a foreign worker unless his employer agrees 
to take a Rumanian instead if the employment exchange can find him 
one. Switzerland prohibits the entry of immigrants to fill jobs until 
these posts have been advertised in the federal employment office. 
Alien land workers and domestic servants are admitted for two years 
only in Switzerland. Yugoslavia has adopted regulations providing 
that foreign workers who have entered the country since 1922 must 
hold permits from Government inspectors, and these must only be 
granted if the workers are really needed. Even South Africa permits 
its authorities to prohibit any immigrants “unsuited to the require- 
ments of the Union on economic grounds. Brazil suspends immigra- 
tion in times of economic depression by ordering her consuls not to issue 
passports. It is also interesting to note that Arabs, Syrians, Ar- 
menians, Turks, and Hindus are excluded from Costa Rica, Panama, 
Haiti, Natal, and Canada. 

It is thus seen that while many citizens of this country are clamor- 
ing for an increased number of immigrants from Germany, that the 
great country of Germany prohibits our workers from taking the jobs 
held by German citizens in that land. The voices that cry loudest for 
increased immigration in this country are usually those who were born 
in foreign lands, where Americans are not welcome to work and are 
prohibited by law under the most severe restrictions. 

There is no legitimate argument that can be advanced to establish 
the fact that Americans need more immigrants at the present time. 
We have more people than we have jobs. True it is that many foreign- 
ers will work at a cheaper wage than many Americans, but this is all 
the more reason that employers should be required to pay a living wage 
in accordance with the American standard. The present unemployment 
can not be aided by permitting a greater number of immigrants, and 
the number of unemployed must be increased by permitting any immi- 
grants at all. Every time an additional immigrant comes to our shores 
he must take the job held by some American citizen. This, I contend, 
is shortsighted policy, is not justified upon any economic theory that 
can be advanced, and is a slap in the face of those Americans now in 
our midst, both native and foreign born, who are willing to do the work 
of the Nation if they are paid for it. 

The first duty of a government is to its own citizens. Self-protection 
is the first law of nature. We should first see that every hungry 
mouth is fed by the employment of our own people within our own 
boundaries before we open our gates ostensibly on humanitarian grounds. 
With gaunt hunger stalking in our midst, with factories all over the 
land working on part time, with men crying for jobs that they may 
feed and clothe their offspring, who dares to take the position that the 
hope of honest employment must fade further away into the future 
because there are men who desire to come to America from other lands, 
when their very governments deny the great boon of employment to 
American citizens? 

A great proportion of the 14,500,000 foreign born in America to-day 
are uneducated and illiterate. They are certainly not completely 
familiar with American customs, manners, social life, political ideals, 
and economic affairs. Time alone can give to most of them a slight 
smattering of knowledge along these lines. We would have their chil- 
dren merge in our great system of government and become a part of 
the social, political, and industrial life of our Nation. The more unem- 
ployed and foreign born we have the greater is the problem. If Ameri- 
can ideals and traditions of the past are to continue to be the American 
ideals and traditions of the future, immigration must stop for a while. 
After we have had time to make a scientific study of the entire question 
on racial and other grounds we can draw new immigration legislation 
to suit conditions. With malice toward no nation and no people, but 
with love not only for other countries but for our own people, let us 
solve this question. In the meantime let us suspend further immigra- 
tion while our own citizens clamor for honest work at a living wage. 


AHEPA NATIONAL BANQUET—ADDRESSES OF SENATOR WILLIAM H, 
KING AND HIS EXCELLENCY CH. J. SIMOPOULOS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, our country 
has been enriched by industrious and progressive persons who 
have come from other lands. They have taken upon themselves 
the responsibilities of citizenship and have contributed in many 
ways to the development of our country. 

In ancient times Greece carried high the banner of art and 
literature and political philosophy, and inspired her sons with a 
love of justice and liberty which manifested itself in the lives of 
their descendants. 

There have come to our shores a large number of Greeks 
and they are to be found in every State of the Union.. An 
organization of American citizens of Greek birth or descent 
has been formed in the United States and numbers more than 
20,000. This organization bears the name Ahepa, and was 
formed, among other things, to encourage its members and those 
of Greek origin loyalty to the United States and allegiance to 
the flag. It teaches support of the Constitution, love of this 
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Republic and its Instifutfons, and seeks fo prepare its members 
for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

This organization has chapters in every State of the Union 
and representatives of these chapters recently held their annual 
convention in this city. Their sessions closed with a banquet 
at which hundreds were present, including a large number of 
Senators and Congressmen and public officials, both State and 
National. Among those in attendance were the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krne] and the minister from Greece to the 
United States, His Excellency Ch. J. Simopoulos. The Senator 
from Utah was introduced as toastmaster and delivered an 
address, and in the course of the proceedings an address was 
delivered by the minister from Greece. 

I ask unanimous consent that these addresses may be printed 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILLIAM H, KING 
Senator Kine spoke as follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Minister, members of the Ahepa Society, and ladies 
and gentlemen, I can not find fitting words to express my appreciation 
of the most cordial and generous welcome accorded me. I deeply appre- 
ciate the evidences which have been brought to my attention from time 
to time of the friendship and regard of the members of the Ahepa 
organization, and I feel deeply honored in having been selected to act as 
toastmaster upon this occasion. 

I note a large number of distinguished Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives who are here to-night as the guests of the 
Ahepa. May I say, facetiously, that it is not often Members of the 
Senate and House are called upon to rise and join in applause of one 
of their own number. I am inclined to the view that Representatives 
who sit at the opposite side of the Capitol from that occupied by 
Senators will be less disposed to join in greetings extended to a Member 
of the Senate [laughter], because, as is well known, Members of the 
House of Representatives regard that important branch of our National 
Legislature as far more important than the Senate. I notice that my 
friend, Mrs. Kann, the distinguished lady Member of the House from 
California, approves of the last part of my statement, because she 
smiles and applauds. I might add, however, that I am in agreement 
with her, because when I was younger I had the honor of being a 
Member of the House of Representatives. [Laughter and applause.] 


Perhaps any feeling of jealousy that my senatorial colleagues may 


have because of my selection to preside at this banquet instead of one 
of their number will be eradicated from their hearts when I say that 
the reason grows out of the fact that for a number of years I have been 
deeply interested in this organization, and, indeed, had something to do 
with its creation. 

Perhaps there are some present who are not fully advised as to the 
character of this important and splendid organization. By reference 
to the menu you will notice the word “Ahepa.” Some may be curious 
as to its origin and attempts may be made, out of the letters forming 
the word, to frame some Greek word or sentence for which it stands. 
The word “Ahepa” is formed by selecting the first letter of the words 
constituting the name of the organization which has brought us together 
tonight, namely, American Hellenic Educational Patriotic Association. 

This organization was founded by representatives of the Hellenic 
race, who are now citizens of this Republic. Some were born in 
Greece, others are descendants of Greeks who left their native land 
to find a home in the New World. If I may be pardoned, a personal 
allusion: From my boyhood days I have been deeply interested in all 
that pertains to Greece; her philosophy, history, literature, art; indeed, 
her history in all its varying phases has engaged my serious and earnest 
attention. I saw in the World War an opportunity for the Hellenic 
race to receive a new birth and to become a powerful state; indeed, 
the most important nation in the Levant. I believed that nrost of the 
territory which more than 2,000 years ago constituted a part of 
the Hellenic Nation, should be restored to Greece, and that the 
allied and associated powers in any treaty which they might negotiate 
with Turkey should make provisions for the realization of that 
objective. 

I had the honor of offering in the Senate one or more resolutions 
expressing that view, and upon various occasions urged that the 
boundaries of Greece should be extended to include the islands in the 
Mediterranean and Agean Seas and territory in Asia Minor which was 
occupied by the Hellenic race and which in past centuries constituted 
a part of the Hellenic States. Because of my position in this matter I 
Was, perhaps, brought into closer contact with those of the Hellenic 
race who had made their homes in this Republic. May I add, somewhat 
by way of parenthesis, that there were thousands of fine, courageous, 
and patriotic Americans of Greek birth or descent, who formed a part 
of the mighty host enlisted in the United States to participate in the 
conflict which we and history will call the World War. Upon a num- 
ber of occasions I had the opportunity of addressing persons of 
Greek birth or descent, in various parts of the United States. I dis- 
covered that they were anxious to discharge every responsibility resting 
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upon them as citizens of this Republic. Some of them, as I have indi- 
cated, were the descendants of Greek parents. Of those born in Greece 
many had taken upon themselves American citizenship, while others were 
waiting with eagerness the day when they might renounce their 
allegiance to their mother country and take upon themselves the high 
responsibilities of American citizenship. 

I repeat when I say that all, whether citizens or not, were deeply 
interested in learning of our Government, its philosophy, its funda- 
mentals, and the principles upon which it rests. All desired to enter 
into the spirit of this Republic, to be guided by its ideals, and to 
contribute to the accomplishment of the great mission for which, by 
Providence, it has been ordained. In some of these gatherings in which 
I had the pleasure of participating, suggestions were made that an 
organization or society be effected, national in extent, with local sub- 
divisions, the membership of which should be American citizens of 
Greek birth or descent. The object of the organization was to inculcate 
American ideals, teach democratic principles and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and also to help those of the Hellenic race 
who come to our shores to become oriented, to learn our language, cus- 
toms, and thoughts, and to be prepared for useful work and service. 
It was believed that there was a broad field for the activities of an 
organization of this character, and the result was the organization of 
the Ahepa. 

In the beginning the organization was small, but it has grown rapidly 
and it now has more than 20,000 members. It has scores of chapters 
in various parts of the United States. Its work has been of a very 
high character and its accomplishments of inestimable value, not 
only to its members but to those who have been brought within its 
influence. It has been a sincere teacher of Americanism and has exer- 
cised a powerful influence upon those of Hellenic birth or descent 
within the United States. It has impressed upon the minds of Greeks 
who have come to America that there were serious and heavy responsi- 
bilities resting upon them when they sought citizenship in this Republic. 
In addition to its demands that all Greek-Americans should be patriotic 
and loyal to the spirit and institutions of this Republic, it has empha- 
sized moral and ethical and spiritual precepts as indispensable guides 
to the lives of Greek-Americans. 

As I am advised, there are chapters of the Ahepa organization in 
every State of the Union, and the large number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives gathered around these banquet tables, if they have not been 
told, will now appreciate that the invitations received by them came 
through or by reason of the Ahepa organization within their own States 
and districts. I take this opportunity to state to my friends from the 
House and the Senate that in the organization which has brought us 
together to-night there are hundreds, if not thousands, of men of high 
standing who hold positions of importance and responsibility in various 
parts of our country. In the Ahepa organization there are thousands 
of men who came to the United States as poor boys, perhaps without 
friends, and without any knowledge of our language. By their thrift 
and energy and industry they have risen to positions of trust and 
responsibility in the communities in which they live. Many of them 
are preachers, lawyers, engineers, doctors, bankers, business men active 
in industrial and other enterprises, professors, teachers, and, indeed, 
there is scarcely any useful and important field of human endeavor 
which they have not entered. I personally know of scores of men 
within the categories referred to, who came to the United States as 
poor and friendless boys, who have by their genius, energy, integrity, 
and indomitable courage, won their way to positions of prominence and 
influence in the communities where they are established. 

From Salt Lake City, my own home, there is present here to-night a 
member of the Ahepa who Is one of the finest and most representative 
men of my State. I shall take the liberty of asking him to stand up so 
that we may see him, [Thereupon Mr. Stathakos arose and was enthusi- 
astically applauded.] He worked his way through our public schools 
and through the university, and is now professor of mathematics in an 
important educational institution of the State. 

It is a great pleasure to refer to the excellent work which has been 
performed by the Ahepa Society, and to bring this organization to the 
attention of so many representatives of our National Legislature. 

It is significant that among those of Greek birth or descent, we find, 
when opportunity is given, so many of the characteristics which brought 
ancient Greece to the position which made her the intellectual leader 
of the world. I have observed among members of the Ahepa Society, 
ag well as others of Greek origin or birth, those qualities of mind which 
were so conspicuously developed by the Hellenic race in past centuries. 
Many are devoted to art and literature and to professional activities, 
Others succeed in the fleld of business and trade and commerce. 

When Mr. Vournas was speaking about Euripides I was reminded of 
the statement made by a great French savant who said of Raphael, that 
he had absorbed hig predecessors and ruined his successors. It is not 
improper, upon occasions of this kind, or indeed when persons meet to 
discuss religion, philosophy, art, and literature, and those questions 
relating to human progress, that reference should be made to Greece 
and the great contribution which she has made to the advancement and 
civilization of the world. The world is indebted to Greece for the rich 
inheritance which she bequeathed to mankind. Not only American | 





. 


citizens of Hellenic origin, but all who live under the flag of this 
Republic, are the direct beneficiaries of the intellectual conquests and 
mighty achievements of the Hellenic race. 

Is it not true that long before the Christian era the Greeks had 
absorbed their predecessors and had carried to the highest point thereto- 
fore reached the standard of literature, of painting, of sculpture, of 
philosophy, of logic? Indeed, there are many who say that no higher 
standard of intellectualism has ever been attained in any age or by 
any people. Even in this enlightened age we go back to ancient Greece 
and the rich treasures she garnered for succeeding ages. I sometimes 
wonder if the world has made much intellectual progress since the days 
of Plato and Socrates and Aristotle. In pure intellectualism no age 
has ever surpassed, and perhaps none has ever equalled, the Greeks of the 
time of Pericles. Noble and elevated conceptions of the unity of the 
universe, of the principles of justice and morality, were understood and 
taught by Grecian philosophers and poets hundreds of years before the 
Christian era. Hellenic civilization in the fifth century B. C. underwent 
a remarkable transformation not unlike the renaissance in later 
Europe. Old forms were modified or discarded ; new concepts of the uni- 
yerse and man’s relation to it were developed; new social forms were 
created and new forms of thought evolved; and the most gifted of the 
races of men “burst into maturity.” Socrates, as revealed in the Phaedo, 
gave to the world a vivid impression of an implicit confidence not alone 
in God's existence but in His intelligent and spiritual perfection. 
“The God of Socrates is an infinite spirit, a Being in whom all wisdom, 
truth, and beauty lie—the one real existence to which the mind of 
man may turn.” He asks of man, “* * * shall the seeker of true 
wisdom, who cherishes the hope that he will meet with it nowhere but 
in eternity, be grieved at death and not rather glad to go? Surely 
must he think so, friend; for, if a philosopher, he will be firmly con- 
vinced that he will find true wisdom in the, other world along.” 

He speaks of mortal man who dies, but that part of him which truly 
lives “takes its flight afar, safe and imperishable.” He speaks of 
virtue and wisdom as the “ wings of the soul” in its flight, and asks 
the people to leave nothing undone to share therein, for “noble the 
reward and great the hope.” 

These conceptions of the verities and fundamentals of life and of 
nature have seldom been attained and are only surpassed in the 
sublime teachings and the spiritual manifestations of the faith of the 
Risen Lord. The philosophy of Socrates teaches that injustice begets 
injustice, and therefore it is the duty of a just man “neither to injure 
a friend nor any other.” May it not be said that he teaches that we 
should do unto others as we would have them to do to us? Plato 
speaks of those who earnestly seek to become just and in the “ practice 
of virtue become like God as far as lies in the human power.” 

Aristotle speaks of the Deity as a “first cause and principle of 
things,”’ and the poets of Greek tragedy, such as Aischylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, give emphasis to the higher moral and spiritual con- 
cepts of their day. We often speak of the law of nature or of a 
higher law which rises above human pronouncements. Antigone gave 
expression to this view when she declared that there were laws higher 
than those which came from Zeus or mortal men, and that decrees of 
the latter could not “ override those unwritten and unfailing mandates 
which are not of today or yesterday and no one knows their birth- 
tide.” Centuries later Cicero spoke in a similar way of the higher law, 
“which was never written and which we are never taught, which we 
never learn by reading, but which was drawn by nature herself,” 
And this view was developed in the Roman law and recognized in the 
distinction between jus civile, or the law of the state, and jus naturalae, 
or the law of nature. Our juridical system recognizes a higher law 
which even transcends the authority of living generations—the natural 
law, the law of God, the eternal principles of justice and righteousness. 

So we go back to ancient Greece and draw from the fountains of her 
universal knowledge principles to guide this generation, 

The writings of the Greeks speak of an omnipotent divinity and em- 
phasize their belief in man’s immortal nature. Moreover, they present 
a noble conception of ethics and morality, justice being the aim of their 
system of philosophy and religion, and the highest attribute of God 
himself. 

schylus speaks of the great “ King of Kings, most blessed of the 
Blest, most perfect Might of power’s last degree,” and of God and His 
justice, man’s immortality, and the retribution for sin: 


“Look up to Him who watches from on high 
And guards the toiling sons of men, and those 
Who justice from their fellows seek in vain; 
The wrath of God of suppliant abides, 
Nor by the guilty’s woes is soon appeased.” 


And Euripides says, 


“Far better than a host, without the right 
Is one good man in God’s and Justice’s sight; 
Who knows but what we live in Death’s dull bond, 
And dying, enter into life beyond.” 


When one speaks of Greece the temptation is great to enlarge upon 


her imperishable gifts to humanity. We are indebted to Greece, and so 
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long as men seek justice and the realization of democratic ideals and 
beauty and art, Greece will be remembered. But I shall not transgress 
the proprieties of the occasion and occupy more of your time. As you 
know there are other speakers whom we shall be delighted to hear; and 
following the addresses and the musical numbers which the program 
calls for, the Ahepa Society invites us to enter the magnificent ball- 
room which this hotel provides and take part in the dance. [Applause.,] 


In introducing the minister from Greece, Senator Kine spoke 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I was in Greece three years ago and had oppor- 
tunity to learn of the difficulties and problems before the people of that 
country. As you know, for a number of years preceding the World War 
they had been engaged in conflicts with Turkey and Bulgaria. During 
the World War their position was one of great difficulty and entailed 
upon the people of Greece enormous sacrifices. Before the war ended 
they actively participated on the side of the Allies and materially con- 
tributed to the defeat of the Central Powers. For centuries they were 
the victims of the cruelest oppression at the hands of the Turks. They 
were despoiled of their territory, robbed of their possessions, and de- 
prived of their liberty. The previous speaker referred to the Hellenic 
race as being an outpost of Christianity. His statement was entirely 
accurate, and may I take this occasion to say that the Greek Orthodox 
Church for many centuries has carried high the standard of its faith. 
It spread Christianity in Russia; overthrew, by its teaching and pre- 
cepts, the pagan system which had for centuries there prevailed, and 
constituted no unimportant force in preserving the Hellenic race and 
keeping alive their ideals and national aspirations. 

A short time before I visited Greece more than a million Greeks had 
been driven from Macedonia and other parts of Asia Minor. Their only 
place of refuge was the little State of Greece. More than 150,000 
Armenians, some of the remnants of a heroic race, also had been driven 
from Asia Minor by the Turks and had found refuge in Greece. Not- 
withstanding the poverty of Greece and the years of war and privations 
through which she had passed, these refugees were hospitably received 
and efforts made to alleviate their sufferings and to provide for their 
future. I was amazed to see the courage and resiliency of the Greeks. 
There was no despair in meeting this great burden placed upon them. 
They emphasized the truth of the statement of Euripides that cowards 
do not count in battle. They were having an economic and industrial 
battle, one which tested their strength and morale, They were trying 
to save not only themselves but nearly a million and one-half of poor, 
starving people who had been cruelly thrust from their homes. 

I perceived that Greece had weighty and important domestic as well 
as foreign problems; and yet in this situation there was unmistakable 
evidence of the competency of the people to meet the situation and to 
develop a stronger people and a more powerful state. 

We have with us to-night a representative of Greece—one whom we 
all love because of his fine qualities and high character. He has been 
in the diplomatic service of his country for many years and has been 
its honored representative to the United States for a number of years. 
He has earned the confidence and esteem of the American people. 
His unfailing courtesy, his knowledge of diplomatic usages, his apprecia- 
tion of the obligations resting upon him, his genuine spirit of democ- 
racy—these and other high qualities have brought to him the admira- 
tion and esteem of those in the United States of the Hellenic race, and 
the American people as well. 

It is my honor and pleasure to present to you His Excellency C. 
Simopoulos, Minister of Greece to the United States. 

ADDRESS BY HON, CH. J. SIMOPOULOS, ENVOY EXTRAORDINAIRE ET MINISTRE 
PLENIPOTENTIAIRE DE GRECE 


The minister spoke as follows: 


I wish to thank the chairman very much for all of the kind words 
he has said for my country and for myself. 

I feel extremely happy to be with you to-night and to see so many of 
our American friends with us. This constitutes the best proof of the 
appreciation of your society, as well as appreciation for the successful 
development which our people have had in this country. 

I bave had the occasion in my different visits to know the personal 
history of many of our countrymen in the United States, and this inti- 
mate knowledge has only increased my admiration for their achieve- 
ments. They came to this country not so very long ago, and most of 
them, without the slightest knowledge of the language, and in this com- 
paratively short time they have been able to make wonderful progress. 
Industrious in time of peace—they have been brave in time of war— 
glad to prove their love for their adopted country and proud to have 
given a national hero to America, George Dilboy, who was one of them. 

With regard to the relations between Greece and the United States, 
I consider that the Greeks have been the unofficial promoters in the 
economic intercourse between the two countries. Even our exchange 
of commodities with the United States represents a greater volume than 
all of the otber Balkan States together. This is in great part due 
to the Greeks in this country. 

It is with great pleasure and satisfaction that every day I see the 
number of vessels going to Greece become larger, and the ship lines 
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increase. I sincerely trust that the day is not very far distant when 
the present passenger and freight vessels of the various lines between 
Greece and the United States may be enlarged so that direct intercourse 
between the oldest democracy and the youngest may reach its maximum. 
I should also like to point out that the Americans visiting Greece will 
have the opportunity not only to see what we are doing in our country 
but to ascertain what the Americans are doing in Greece, because many 
-of you will be happy to learn that the execution of our most important 
public works has been undertaken by American companies; that is, the 
water supply of Athens and Piraeus; the drainage of the Strouma; the 
drainage of Axios, and are being executed by the Ulen Co., the Founda- 
tion Co., and the Monks & Ulen Co., of New York. 

The American visitors will enjoy sceing the Greek-American College, 
which will be one of our finest institutions. They will be interested 
in the activities of the Y. M. C. A. and those of the Near East Relief. 


They will also view carefully and admire the marvelous work of the | 


American Archeological School, and I hope very soon this school will 
see its activities enlarged; and when the agreement with the Greek 
Government will be consummated under which the area 
Acropolis will be excavated by this school, and it will be of the greatest 
interest to see the sons of this active and progressive democracy un- 
earthing the treasures of the golden age of Pericles. 

But in order to appreciate fully what has been acconfplished by 
Greece in 100 years the visitor must take into consideration the 
fact that Greece emerged from a long and destructive war of seven 
years after finally throwing off the Turkish yoke. One hundred years 
ago Athens and Piraeus together did not have a population of more 


than 14,000 souls, whereas to-day the population of Athens alone is | 


over 500,000, while the then deserted port of Piraeus now has become 
one of the busiest ports in the Mediterranean. 

When modern Greece was first created its population was hardly 
1,000,000, and the majority of our race was left under the Turkish 
yoke, If we were not conscious of our national obligation, we could 
have had.the most perfect life, enjoyed the greatest prosperity under 


plish our historical destiny and liberate our oppressed brothers; and 
the Greek people during all this century unhesitatingly accomplished 
all the sacrifices, and, animated by this spirit, after the disaster in 
Asia Minor, we have received 1,500,000 refugees, proud to share with 
them the miseries resulting from the war. 

Now, with the greatest majority of our people within our own fron- 
tiers, all of our efforts are directed toward peaceful and constructive 
work; and under the powerful leadership of Mr. Venizelos our policy 
is directed to the establishment of most friendly relations with our 
neighbors, and I need not add the marvelous repercussion that the 
efforts of this great country toward peace have found in mty country. 

We do nct wish to miss this opportunity to point out how grateful 


we all feel toward this country for the help given us by the American | 


people during the last years, and in accomplishing this agreeable duty 
I shall end by wishing continued greatness and prosperity to the 
United States and her people. [Applause.] 


DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, the pending question being on 
Mr. Sackerr’s amendment, in section 22, 
the word “State,” to insert the words “exclusive of aliens 
and,” so as to make the section read: 

Src. 22. That on the first day, or within one week thereafter, of the 
second regular session of the Seventy-first Congress and of each fifth 
Congress thereafter, the President shall transmit to the Congress a 
statement showing the whole number of persons in each State, exclusive 
of aliens and excluding Indians not taxed, as ascertained under the 
fifteenth and each subsequent decennial census of the population, and 
the number of Representatives to which each State would be entitled 
under an apportionment of the existing number of Representatives made 
in the following manner: By apportioning the existing number of Rep- 
resentatives among the several States according to the respective num- 


method used in the last preceding apportionment, no State to receive 
less than one Member. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
SAcKEt?T] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Kentucky begins his address, may I ask if he intends to consider 
the constitutional aspects of the amendment he is offering? 

Mr. SACKETT. I will say to the Senator that I am going to 


layman of the Senate with a legal mind, if I may put it that 
way. I do not intend to discuss it as a constitutional lawyer. 
I would not presume with my short practice of the law to dis- 
cuss it on that basis. However, there are a great many Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are not lawyers, who have not had the 
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advantage of any legal training, and I do expect to say some 
thing to them on the subject of the constitutionality of the 
question, 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator, of course, is aware that Mr. 
Hocu, in the House, had under consideration the same matter 
and decided that he could not conscientiously press it because 
he considered it unconstitutional. 

Mr. SACKETT. I know Mr. Hocnu had that view, and I also 
shall bring forward a number of views that have been expressed 
similarly by great constitutional lawyers on a number of ques- 
tions in connection with the identical matter, in which they held 
it was unconstitutional, and yet the proceedings under those 
provisions are in the law of the land to-day. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the proposal is clearly unconstitu- 
tional—and, of course, I am not competent to consider that 


question—it would be a work of supererogation 
I must decline to yield further because I 


Mr. SACKETT. 
wish to proceed. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
clines to yield further. 

Mr, SACKETT. Mr. President, the object of my amendment 
is to limit the number of people who shall be counted for 
the purpose of arriving at a basis for representation in the 
Congress of the United States to those who are citizens of the 
United States and to exclude from that count those people who 
have come here and have never signified in any way their in- 
terest in this Government sufficiently to become naturalized. 
The object of the amendment is to reserve the American Govy- 
ernment for those who have faith in the Nation. 

I wish to say, in the opening of my address, that according to 
the estimates which have been made my own State will lose two 
Representatives. I think I demonsirated by the votes I cast on 
yesterday that the mere fact that the State of Kentucky will 


The Senator from Kentucky de- 


| lose two Representatives is not the moving spirit of my amend- 
our beautiful blue skies; lt we always felt that we had to accom- | 


ment, for I voted to retain in the bill the provisions for re- 
apportionment that are there at the present time. However, in 
the State of Kentucky we have less than 15,000 aliens out of a 
population of some 2,500,000, in round numbers. In many of 
the other States of the Union from 20 to 30 per cent of the 
population are aliens who bave not become citizens; and when 
representation in Congress is apportioned on the count of 
those aliens the American citizen is deprived of an equal repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives. To prevent that 
is the object, and the sole object, of the amendment which I 
have offered to the bill. 

If the framers of the Constitution were now engaged in that 
task, and the situation were as it is at present, with practically 
6,000,000 people here who are not citizens, I do not believe those 
sitting in judgment upon the question would put into the Con- 
stitution a clause which could be construed as authorizing the 
counting of those aliens not alone for determining the repre- 
sentation in Congress but providing as well for the electoral 
vote by which a President of the United States is counted in or 
counted out of office. 

This Government was brought into being for the people who 
owned the country. The preamble of our own Constitution 
begins with the words “ We, the people of the United States,” 
and then the document proceeds to frame a government for 
their own posterity. While we offer an asylum to some foreign- 
ers, while we give them the opportunity to be safeguarded by our 
laws in the protection of life, property, and the pursuit of 
happiness as long as they are resident among us, nevertheless, 
the whole genius of American institutions is to provide a gov- 
ernment for the benefit of these who have made America their 
own. 

Six million people are now in the United States who are 
not citizens of the ‘American Government. Those aliens, con- 
gregating in congressional districts in many parts of the country 
and becoming there concentrated, have influence not only upon 


| representation in Congress, wi all that that means to our 
bers of the several States as ascertained under such census, by the | e] entatiol ; - th i t 7 


people, but also have an influence upon the election of the 
President of the United States. When the Constitution was 
adopted there were no aliens here. As I conceive it, on the 
day the Constitution was adopted everyone then within our bor- 
ders became a citizen of the State and of the United States. 
The question of citizenship was not pertinent at that time, but 
to-day it is doubly pertinent, and it is doubly pertinent by rea- 
son of the fact that we have not had a change in the repre- 


| sentation in Congress for a period of practically 20 years, dur- 
discuss the constitutional question from the viewpoint of a | 


ing which time following the great World War and in earlier 
years, immigrants came to the country in greater numbers than 
ever before. Figures that may be used in this discussion, based 
on the census made in 1920, are to-day 10 years old. Changes 
have taken place, but if we shall follow the census of the United 
States of 1920, those figures do give us a line for deduction from 
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which we may judge rather closely as to the actual conditions 
existing in the United States to-day. As I understand, it is 
estimated in connection with the pending apportionment bill 
that as a result of adopting the figures of the next census there 
will be a change of some 23 seats in the lower branch of Con- 
gress. It is impossible to say—and I have not been able to 
work out the problem—what proportion of the change in those 
23 seats may be due to the inclusion of aliens. I do not believe 
that any Senator from present knowledge, making his deduc- 
tions from the census of 1920, can state whether the inclusion 
of the alien population will reduce the representation of his 
State in Congress or increase it. He may be able to make 
some kind of a deduction, but he can not do so with any degree 
of certainty. 

As every Member of the Senate knows, during the past 20 
years there has been a very decided drift from the country 
to the city, and to me one of the most interesting things shown 
by the census figures is the concentration of the alien popula- 
tion. In my opinion, the only way by which we can arrive at 
the facts from the census is to take the number of foreign 
whites in this country and deduct from that number those who 
are known to have become naturalized American citizens. There 
were 13,750,000 foreign-born whites in 1920. In using these 
figures I do not want to be understood to be accurate down to 
the thousands, but in general there will not be a variance of 
more than a small percentage in the calculations of those who 
may work out the conclusions from the census returns. Out of 
those 13,750,000 foreign-born whites I find that we can safely 
say that about 6.000.000 aliens have not become citizens, or a 
little less than 50 per cent out of the 13,750,000. 

Of those 13,750,000 foreign-born whites, 10,500,000 are con- 
centrated in urban populations, leaving about 3,250,000 dis- 
tributed in what we call rural populations. Taking the 50 per 
cent average of citizenship, which runs practically through the 
census figures, we find that 5,000,000 aliens are concentrated in 
the cities and about 1,500,000 or less in the rural districts. Add 
to that the drift of population from the farm to the city by 
reason of the increased production per man upon the farm, re- 
quiring less labor upon the farm, and we find that there is being 
drawn from the country districts their representation in Con- 
gress and it is being piled up in the urban districts and in the 
cities of this land. 

One of the things which has caused a great deal of trouble 
of late has been the drift from the rural districts to the cities. 
We can in a large measure, by adopting this kind of an amend- 
ment, prevent this concentration of political power derived 
through representation in Congress and through the election of 
the President, by confining the representation to those who are 
citizens of the United States. 

As I said a while ago, I do not believe that this body if it 
were adopting the Constitution to-day, in view of the large 
number of aliens now resident in the United States would for a 
moment, in its patriotic thought give to that body of aliens 
representation in the Congress or give to them the right to be 
represented in the Electoral College when it comes to elect a 
President. I think under those circumstances every Member 
of the Senate would say to himself, as the founders of this 
Government said, “ We, the people of the United States, are 
adopting this Constitution.” 

It is not inconceivable that the States having been divided 
into districts, and our alien population having concentrated in 
many of the large cities, for the purpose of securing employ- 
ment, that one of our congressional districts—let us say it for 
the sake of the argument—might have a population that was 
at least half alien. Under those circumstances with a popu- 
lation in the district which is half alien, who can not vote, 
when that district is electing a Representative in Congress it 
means giving twice the power in the Congress of the United 
States to the legal voters in that district compared to that 
given to a rural population such as I in part represent that 
has no aliens worth mentioning within its borders. There is 
given to those aliens in that district every right that is given 
to the American citizen except the right to vote; and by reason 
of allowing them representation in the Electoral College, when 
they do not have the right to vote, the power of the citizens 
who are in that district is increased and the aliens thus are 
given in effect such a part of a vote as the number of aliens 
are proportioned to the total population in that district. That 
is not American; it is not whut was intended by the founders 
of this Government. I wanted to make that statement in order 
to make clear if I can the principle behind this amendment. 

As I said earlier in reply to an inquiry, I do not want to go 
into this discussion as a constitutional lawyer of the question 
whether we have the right to exclude aliens from the census 
I was educated as a lawyer and I practiced law for a 


count. 
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few years, but I have been out of the practice for many years, 
and I can not presume to have followed the decisions of the 
courts on this question. There have been prepared, however, 
and published in the Recorp two articles on the subject of 
the exclusion of aliens which ure well worth the consideration 
of the constitutional lawyers of the Senate. One is by Mr. 
HENRY St. George Tucker, of Virginia, who has been the presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. It is a learned article, 
and treats the constitutional question fairly. Some may not 
agree with it, but it is the legal argument of an able lawyer. 

The other article is by a noted lawyer of Kansas, Mr. Ayres. 
He has treated the same question; and they both come to the 
conclusion that the exclusion of aliens under our Constitution 
at this time is legal and constitutional. 

I desire to speak, therefore, purely as a layman with perhaps 
a legal turn of mind, and call the attention of the Senate to a 
few questions in connection with this reapportionment bill as 
it applies to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before’ the Senator leaves the 
point he was discussing, would it interrupt him if I should ask 
him a question? 

Mr. SACKETT, No. 

Mr. KING. As I understood the able Senator, his position 
was that in drafting the Constitution of the United States— 
and, of course, he includes in that, I presume, the provision 
included in the fourteenth amendment dealing with aliens—it 
was not contemplated by the fathers of the Republic, nor by 
those who drafted the fourteenth amendment, that aliens were 
to be counted or considered in the question of apportionment. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I will ask the Senator if it was not fully con- 
sidered both in the Constitutional Convention and at the time 
when the fourteenth amendment was drafted; and one other 
question which is germane to that: Did not the fathers con- 
template the fact, particularly as exhibited in the great ordi- 
nance of 1787, that there would be large areas of virgin land to 
be populated by thousands and millions who would come from 
across the seas, and did they not anticipate a large influx of 
immigrants; and during the Civil War and following the Civil 
War were not the conditions such as to indicate that there 
would be a large influx of immigrants from beyond the seas who 
would seek homes in the United States? So that both in the 
Constitutional Convention and when the fourteenth amendment 
was drafted, did not our fathers and those who were in the 
Legislature contemplate the fact that there would be a large 
influx of immigrants, and that they should be counted in the 
question of census and of apportionment? 

Mr. SACKETT. I think, if the Senator pleases, that when 
the Constitution was adopted, and also again when the four- 
teenth amendment was adopted, we were anticipating a large 
influx of foreigners, and we provided in our naturalization laws 
the means by which they should become Americans if they so 
desired. I think they felt at that time that if they were to 
come the door was open to them; and, as shown in the argu- 
ments of these lawyers, there is no express direction in the 
Constitution which will prohibit the acceptance of the inter- 
pretation of those instruments, the Constitution and the amend- 
ment, to which I now call the attention of the Senate and for 
which I now contend. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will my colleague yield for a 
suggestion ? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘The framers of the fourteenth amendment 
were dealing with a situation produced by reason of the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They were not seeking to extend that 
method of dealing with the subject. 

Mr. SACKETT. If I have time, I will come to that. Itisa 
little difficult for me, not being very expert on my feet, to fol- 
low a continuous thread with these interruptions, because they 
disturb the logical sequence of my argument, which I should 
like very much to put across to the Senate if possible. 

The Constitution of the United States says in the beginning 
that all “persons” shall be counted. The fourteenth amend- 
ment, which has been brought up, continues the same language. 
There were no aliens in the country when the original Consti- 
tution was adopted; and it is impossible to find out from the 
census how many aliens there were actually in this country 
when the fourteenth amendment was adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
suffer an interruption there? 

Mr. SACKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Upon what authority does the 
Senator make the statement, now repeated, that at the time of 
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the adoption of the Constitution there were no aliens in the 
country? 

Mr. SACKETT. 
time the Constitution was adopted the citizenship was settled 
in the various States, and those who were citizens were taken 
in; and practically all, as I understand, were citizens at that 
time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That seems rather strange, because 
the Government was scarcely established when the Congress 
passed a very liberal naturalization act, that of 1790. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; and there is no question but that they 
expected an influx of foreigners, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But what challenges my attention 
is the statement, twice made by the Senator, that there were no 
aliens in this country at that time. 

Mr. SACKETT. I make it on the ground that when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, that by itself made the people who were 
here citizens of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was not the view taken at 
that time by any means. The Congress of the Confederation in 
1785 passed an act authorizing the naturalization of aliens; 
and under the operation of that act two eminent statesmen of 
that time—Alexander Hamilton and Albert Gallatin—became 
citizens of the United States, both having been born abroad. 

Mr. SACKETT, That was before the Constitution was 
adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Constitution; so that 
before the Constitution was adopted, the Congress realizing that 
persons. of foreign birth had contributed in a most substantial 
way, Alexander Hamilton among them, to the attainment of inde- 
pendence, they very promptly passed an act by which those 
foreign-born residents of the country might become citizens of 
the United States; and under the mandate of the Constitution, 
the Congress having power to pass a uniform law on the sub- 
ject of naturalization, the Congress promptly went to work and 


passed a liberal act under which aliens who had resided in this | relating to Indians, should be excluded from the classification of Indians 


country but two years might become citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. SACKETT. I think the proof of the matter, if the Senator 
please, would lie in the fact, whether we could cite instances 
where, immediately after the Constitution was adopted, people 
did apply for citizenship. That I haye not been able to find. 
It may be so, and it may not. I do not know. I am not suffi- 
ciently versed in those matters to be able to answer it. I know 
that they did apply before the Constitution; I know that they 
did apply after the passage of the first naturalization act; but 
I do not know that they applied in between, or that people who 
were resident in this country before the Constitution applied 
after the passage of that act. 

At any rate, I want to say this with regard to the fourteenth 
amendment: We do not know how many aliens were resident 
in the country at the time that amendment was adopted. 
do know that it was aimed at a very specific matter, slavery, 
in which this question of alien count in reapportionment was 
not preeminent in any way, and the question was not raised. 

I take it that the Congress and the people, when they adopted 
that amendment to the Constitution, did not have that point 


in mind, and that the language of that amendment copied the | 
language of the Constitution as it was originally adopted; and | 
it has no significance whatsoever on the matter of alien count | 
In order to enforce that view, I desire to | 
| Census says is no longer pertinent because we have made these 


in reapportionment. 
call attention to a provision in this bill that is copied directly 


from the Constitution of the United States, and is copied from | 
the fourteenth amendinent, and now has no application whatso- | 


ever, and that is the language which says “excluding Indians 
not taxed.” We have not any Indians not taxed in this country 
to-day, and yet the authors of this bill include simply by 
repetition a thing which has no standing in the community at 
this moment; and that is my answer, in large part, to the ques- 
tion in regard to the repetition in the fourteenth amendment 
in 1868 of the same words that were carried on from the orig- 
inal Constitution of this country as it was adopted. 

I have on my desk an opinion of the counsel of the Director 
of the Census calling attention to the fact that in June, 1924, 
citizenship was conferred upon all Indians, and that no longer 
is it necessary to consider, under the Constitution, the question 
of exclusion of Indians not taxed. That simply goes to enforce 
the idea I am trying to convey, that in drafting many of these 
provisions things are carried over from one generation to the 
next when the view of the people is not concentrated upon the 
identical meaning which is sought to be conveyed. 

There is now no need of putting that exclusion in this bill. 
It can just as well be stricken out in the present version—the 
exclusion of Indians not taxed—for all Indians are taxed ex- 
cept those who have come into the country as any foreigner 
comes in, perhaps from Mexico, because the meaning is that 
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an Indian who is subject to tax is counted in the representa- 
tion whether he actually pays the tax or not. If he has the 
property to be taxed, he will be taxed; and for that reason 
the exclusion of Indians not taxed is no longer a proper matter 
to be considered in a reapportionment bill, even though that 
language is used in the Constitution and in the fourteenth 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time on the amend- 
ment has expired. He has a half hour on the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an 
interruption? 

Mr. SACKETT. 
glad to do so. 

Mr. BRATTON. Do I understand that the Senator takes the 
position that a tribe of Indians owning property that is in an 
Indian reservation is subject to taxation in the general sense 
that a State may levy a tax against an ordinary non-Indian 
citizen? 

Mr. SACKETT. I should like to read part of the opinion of 
the solicitor on that point. This is the nremorandum that comes 
to me from the Director of the Census: 


Since the solicitor rendered the opinion referred to, citizenship has 
been conferred upon all noncitizen Indians born in the United States 
by the act of June 2, 1924, which provided: 

“That all noncitizen Indians born within the territorial limits of the 
United States be, and they hereby are, declared to be citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That the granting of such citizenship shall 
not in any manner impair or otherwise affect the right of any Indian 
to tribal or other property.” 

The bureau assumes that as a result of this legislation there is at 
the present time only a very negligible number of Indians in the United 
States who are not citizens. Consequently, if the principles set forth 
in the solicitor’s opinion are followed—that is, that Indians who are 
citizens, although they may or may not own or be eligible to own land 
or other property which is exempt from taxation by the Federal laws 


If it does not lead to a speech, I shall be 


not taxed within the meaning of the Constitution—the remaining num- 
ber of Indians who may possibly be so classified will be too small to 
affect the apportionment of congressional representation, 
Then he goes on with certain recommendations as to the 
taking of the census. 
Mr. BRATTON. 


If I understand the Senator correctly, he 
draws a distinction between Indians subject to taxation within the 
purview of the fourteenth amendment as to taking them into con- 
sideration for the purpose of representation, and Indians being 
subject to taxation under the law of the States in which they 
happen to exist physically, although they reside upon an Indian 
reservation and are subject to tribal regulations. 


Mr. SACKETT. Yes. I wanted to make that point in order 
to indicate that the fourteenth amendment, enforcing the lan- 
guage of the Constitution as originally written, was a matter 
of repetition without concentrating the viewpoint of the country 
upon the question of whether the word “ persons” as it is there 
used should be made to include aliens, or should be made to 
exclude aliens. That was not in the purview of the people when 
that amendment was adopted. 

It only goes to show that these things can be copied and can 
be put into a bill of this kind, or into the Constitution, when 
concentration is not made upon the point by the inclusion in 
this bill of something which the counsel for the Director of the 


Indians citizens. 

In the course of the history of representation, and the count 
of people for representation, I come back to the view, which has 
been put forward, that there is no authority in the Constitution 
for the exclusion of aliens. In the course of that history we 
have on occasion done much more violence to that clause of the 

Jonstitution than may be done by the exclusion of aliens. There 
can not be found in the Constitution any provision giving power 
to divide States into districts, and to bring about congressional 
representation by districts, yet it was done, and it was done a 
great many years ago, and we count our people in districts, and 
we make provision for a representative for each district. Yet 
it is only provided in the instrument that we shall apportion 
counting all persons within the State. 

Not only that but it has been said on the floor of the Senate 
in the past by many men who were known as constitutional 
lawyers at a time when they gave much more attention to the 


| questions that come before the Senate, because there were fewer 


of them—it was said on the floor of the Senate that that change 
was a violent change in the Constitution, that there was no 
express power given by the States to do it, and that therefore 
it was unconstitutional. How much greater vivlence was done 
to the same Constitution when it was required that any man who 
represented a district must be a resident of that district. No 
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such requirement can be found in the Constitution or in the 
fourteenth amendment. That was a greater violence, and the 
predictions were more vehement than those of to-day that the 
operation of that provision would render the whole reapportion- 
ment unconstitutional. Yet we have had it, and we have had it 
for many years. 

My answer to the claim of unconstitutionality is based some- 
what upon the opinions of these two leading lawyers whose opin- 
ions are in the Recorp, and also upon this theory, that this is a 
political question, and that the Constitution gives to the Con- 
gress the right to decide political questions. There will be found 
in one of those opinions the remarks of Chief Justice Marshall 
on that subject; and it is well worth consideration, that having 
given to the Congress the jurisdiction over political questions, it 
does not lie in the Supreme Court of the United States to declare 
congressional action on such questions unconstitutional, 

I am sure the lawyers here have read cases in the highest 
tribunals where the word “black” was interpreted to mean 
“white,” and there can not be any greater variance in the con- 
struction of any word in the whole vocabulary of the English 
language than when “ black” is construed “ white.” How easy, 
then, is it to say that the word “ persons” refers to people who 
are citizens of the United States, taken in conjunction with the 
whole spirit of the Constitution of the United States, which 
brings forward in almost every part the fact that this is a gov- 
ernment of our own people? It is not nearly as great violence 
to that meaning. It is a political question. It is a thing that is 
within the control of the Congress, and if we adopt this provi- 
sion excluding aliens we not only comport with the implied 
meaning of the Constitution of the United States but we do not 
xo against any express power, because the word “ persons,” as 
Mr. Tucker has shown, is used some eighteen or twenty times in 
the Constitution, and means a different thing in almost every 
connection in which it is used. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
accept the view that the word “persons” in the clause of the 
Constitution of importance here means citizens? 

Mr. SACKETT. I accept the view, if the Senator please, 


that if the Congress of the United States desires to say that 
the word “persons” means citizens, the Congress has a right 
to give it that interpretation, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States will not set it @side as unconstitutional, because 
it would declare it a political question. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not intend to take any issue 
with the Senator in respect to the power of review in the 
courts; that is aside from the question. But if the Senator 
takes the view that the word “ persons” in the important pro- 
vision here means citizens, and that the word “ citizens” may 
be substituted for “ persons,” then the Congress has violated 
the Constitution ever since the Government was established, 
because it has included aliens in the basis of representation. 

Mr. SACKETT. I grant the Senator that that is the case, 
and it may be true that the Congress has violated the Consti- 
tution, and violated it unwittingly, because the question has 
not been brought directly before the Congress before. I take 
it that it is no argument to say that because it may have been 
violated before we should continue to violate it, if, in the 
judgment of the Congress of the United States, it is a wrong 
interpretation and does not comport with the spirit of our 
institutions, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. My sympathies are with the principle which 
the Senator is advocating, but he says there has been no con- 
struction of this word in these provisions of the Constitution. 
I find it has been construed from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SACKETT. That may be. I am not arguing the law of 
the case, other than to give the facts as I am able to dig them 
out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator from Idaho contend that 
this particular language in this clause of this article and section 
of the Constitution has been interpreted? 

Mr. SACKETT. I think we will let the Senator answer that 
in his own time. The word “persons” has been construed 
numerous times, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The word “person” is used all through 
the Constitution. 

Mr. SACKETT. And is construed differently as used in dif- 
ferent sections, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I do not understand that the word “ per- 
sons,” as used in this particular section, has been interpreted 
by the courts. 

Mr. SACKETT. I have stated the layman’s point of view, 
Senators, and those who come from rural States have an 
obligation to their people which they ought to be willing to ful- 
fill under these conditions. Why should we put power into 
the hands of concentrated minorities of aliens, gathered to- 
gether in the cities of this country, who have no stake in this 
Government? Why should we have them counted in order to 
know who is going to be sent to Congress, and how many are to 
be sent? Why should we change the power of the Congress 
from the rural communities, which need it most, to those parts 
of the country which are populated by a foreign, alien horde? 
Why do we not save this country for American citizens? We 
do not exclude a single one of these people who has come to 
our shores, Every one of them has the right to become a citizen 
of the United States. Propaganda is being carried on through- 
out this land in an effort to induce those people to become 
citizens, and if this interpretation is put upon the reapportion- 
ment bill, and it becomes necessary for them to become citizens 
in order for those people to be counted in fixing the representa- 
tion, there will be a force and a power put behind the people 
bringing about Americanization; a political power which is not 
there to-day, the machinery of the great parties which want to 
have as much representation in the Congress as they can get, 
to urge upon these people, and insist upon it, that they declare 
themselves as to whether they are Americans or whether they 
are foreigners. 

I do not believe that there will be any such reaction from 
this amendment that it will be declared unconstitutional in any 
court, because it is a political question and not a constitutional 
question. There is enough authority shown in the opinions I 
have cited, written by legal minds, and which are printed in the 
Recorp, to warrant Senators in taking every chance in preserv- 
ing this country for the American people. 

If Senators vote for this amendment affecting representation 
and the election of a President, which may become pertinent 
at any time, as it did in the Hayes-Tilden fight, when 5,000,000 
aliens counted in the Electoral College might change the result 
from one party to the other—when that step has been taken; 
and when Congress has said to this country that we are going 
to have representation only for American citizens, there will 
not be any power in the land, it being a political question, 
which can upset the judgment of Congress. 

I appeal to those from the rural comnrunities, I appeal to 
those States which, like my own, have never had a great influx 
of foreigners, to preserve America for American citizens, in the 
only forum there is, a forum where every State is equally rep- 
resented, where its vote counts as much as that of any other 
State, whether it has foreigners within its borders or whether 
it does not. I appeal to the Members of the Senate from those 
States to vote for this amendment, constitutional in fact and 
constitutional in law, and preserve this country for the people 
who made it great. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, my sympathies are entirely 
with the views expressed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sackett]. I should like very much to exclude aliens as con- 
templated by the pending amendment. I am dissuaded from 
supporting such amendment only by what I believe to be the 
plain mandate of the Constitution. 

I dare say there is no Member of this body who feels otherwise 
than a desire to eliminate aliens from consideration in deter- 
mining the basis of apportionment in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Senator from Kentucky has advanced the argument that 
even though we may believe that aliens should be included, if 
we pursue a contrary course there is no way through which our 
action can be reviewed, because it is a political question and not 
a judicial one. Mr. President, that is no reason to do violence 
to the Constitution. The mere fact that we believe we can 
devise a way to depart from the Constitution and not have our 
action overturned is not or should not be an inducement to take 
the step. 

The Senator from Kentucky has referred to two arguments 
made in the Chanrber at the other end of the Capitol in support 
of the proposition that the word “ persons” as used in the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution means “citizens” and 
does not include noncitizens or aliens. I have read each of 
those arguments with a great deal of interest, but after mature 
reflection I am unable to bring my views into accord with those 
expressed by the distinguished Members of the other body of 
the Congress, for each of whom I entertain the most profound 
respect. It is true that the word “persons” appears in the 
Constitution many different times and perhaps requires differ- 
ent interpretations, thus meaning that in determining our views 
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upon this provision we should consider the interpretation to be 
given to it as it is in the fourteenth amendment separated and 
apart fronr other provisions of the document. It is my opinion 
that the word “ persons” as used in this particular amendment 
is defined in the first sentence of the amendment. It is in this 
language: 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside, 


The word “ persons” is clearly defined ; it is clearly limited by 
the language following it. It means those “ born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 
They are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside.” 

“Persons ” within the United States who were not born here 
or naturalized here or subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States are “persons” but not “citizens” of the United States. 
Clearly the word “persons” is defined in the very first sen- 
tence of the section by limiting its inclusion in those indi- 
viduals who were born here or naturalized here. 

That view, in my opinion, needs no corroboration or sub- 
stantiation; but the subsequent language in the section carries 
forward the thought that there is a distinction, indeed a well- 
defined distinction, between the two words “persons” and 
“ citizens.” After having defined the word “ persons ’—that is 
to say, after having limited it to include only those who were 
born or naturalized here, and in one or the other of those two 
ways subjected themselves to the jurisdiction of the United 
States to the exclusion of all other powers—the constitutional 
provision continues : 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States. 


There the Constitution is dealing with the guaranties and the 
protection aecorded to citizens of the United States as pre- 
viously defined in the section. As to citizens, the provision 
accords a certain degree of protection and guaranty, namely, 
that no State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities to which they are entitled. 

A different standard is set up by the provision with ref- 
erence to others, namely, those who are not citizens of the 
United States—aliens, After having “accorded to citizens of 
the United States” the protection against any State passing 
any law which shall abridge their privileges or immunities, the 
constitutional provision continues: 


Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. 


Thus giving to “citizens” a different endowment under the 
Constitution to that bestowed upon other persons. As to “ citi- 
zens,” no State shall enact a law abridging their privileges or 
immunities. As to “persons,” including the noncitizens or 
aliens, no State shall deprive them of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHortTrRincE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the interpretation of the Senator, 
the provision guaranteeing all persons from being deprived of 
life, liberty, and property without due process of law is not 
to be construed as being identical with the rights which the 
Senator attributes to all persons who are not to be denied the 
privileges and immunities enjoyed by citizens. Is that correct? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not know that I clearly understand the 
thought the Senator from Kentucky has in mind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. One of the privileges of the citizen is the 
right to vote, of which he can not be deprived. The Senator 
does not contend that the provision of the Constitution denying 
the United States the authority to deprive persons of the privi- 
.leges and immunities which citizens enjoy should be interpreted 
to entitle those persons to participation in the Government of 
the United States or any State to the extent enjoyed by citi- 
zens, does he? 

Mr. BRATTON. No. That supports the thought I had in 
mind, that the Constitution itself draws a distinction between 
“citizens ” and “ persons” in that the term “ persons” includes 
both citizens and noncitizens and sets up a higher standard of 
guaranty to citizens than that accorded to noncitizens. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But that guaranty can not be interpreted, 
ean it, to extend to any privilege of participation in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or of any State by those not 
citizens? 

Mr. BRATTON. No, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. If it can not carry that privilege wirectiz, 
how can it be said legally and constitutionally to carry it 
indirectly? 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator from Kentucky will be patient 
with me, I shall be glad in the due course of my discussion to 
afford him my views, for whatever they may be worth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not require patience on the part of 
the Senator from Kentucky to listen to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Referring to the question addressed 
to the Senator from New Mexico by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the clause relating to “ persons” other than “ citizens” 
simply prohibits the depriving of life, liberty, or property, and 
the right to vote, of course, is not included in any one of those. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I realize that; but the other 
clause, denying a State the power to deprive any person of 
those privileges and immunities—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; only citizens. The other 
clause relates only to depriving citizens of immunities and privi- 
leges. The clause provides, in the first place, that no State 
shall deprive any citizen of the United States of any privi- 
leges or immunities accorded to citizens of the United States, 
and the next clause provides that no State shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that is a humane provision which 
prevents any State from taking advantage of any human being 
who might be within its borders, but that can not be interpreted 
as having reference to the right to vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the right to vote does 
not fall within the definition of “ life, liberty, or property.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, inasmuch as I am speaking 
under a limitation of time I shall ask to be permitted to pro- 
ceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
declines further to yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. When the Senator from Kentucky inter- 
rupted me I was discussing the constitutional provision which 
sets up a different and a higher standard as to citizens and 
grants to them added privileges, enjoyment, and endowments 
than those granted to noncitizens. The illustration suggested 
by the Senator from Kentucky emphasizes it. A person who 
is not a citizen of the country is merely protected as to his life, 
liberty, or property, and is given the assurance that he shall 
not suffer interference as to either of those things without due 
process of law. A political right is not one involving life, liberty, 
or property. Consequently that emphasizes and supports the 
contention which I had in mind, that the language of the 
fourteenth amendment itself clearly demonstrates that those 
who proposed the amendment and those who ratifled it had in 
mind a distinction between the two words. 

Continuing, after it is said in the Constitution that “no State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law,” it is provided— 

Nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. 


The provision itself at its very outset defines the word “ citi- 
zens” by saying that it includes those persons who were born or 
naturalized in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof. Those persons are citizens. A person who is born 
here is subject to the laws of the State. A foreigner who comes 
here and becomes naturalized in the prescribed manner thereby 
subjects himself to the jurisdiction of the Nation. Others are 
not citizens within the purview of the first section of the 
fourteenth amendment. 

Let us turn now to the second section, the one which is directly 
in question. The whole amendment however must be considered 
together because of the well-recognized rule of construction 
applicable to constitutional or statutory provisions that the 
whole provision or the whole act and every part thereof must be 
taken into consideration in determining the intent, purpose, and 
the object of the law-making body. So that under the indis- 
putable rule of construction the first section of the amendment 
must be taken into consideration in interpreting the second sec- 
tion of it. I quote: 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator let me ask 
him a question at that point? 

Mr. BRATTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to preface it with this statement. I 
have not entirely reached my own conclusion about the question 
that is presented now to the Senate. I can very well under- 
stand, of course, that the word “ citizens” is defined in the first 
section of the fourteenth amendment and also that there is a 
distinction between “ citizens” and “ persons.” I can very well 
understand and appreciate why “ persons” were included in the 
guaranty of the “due process of law.” 

What I want to ask the Senator—because it will be very help- 
ful to me to have an answer—is just why and upon what rea- 
soning the framers of the fourteenth amendment desired to 
include aliens in the word “ persons” when providing for appor- 
tionment? What was the reason for that? 

Mr. BRATTON. Perhaps, Mr. President, it was upon the 
theory that aliens were subject to taxation in this country and 
consequently were entitled to representation as a corresponding 
right accompanying that obligation. A foreigner has always 
been subject to taxation upon his property; he must pay an ad 
valorem tax; he must pay an income tax; he must pay every 
ordinary species of property tax the same as a citizen of this 
country. I dare say that it was felt by the framers of the four- 
teenth amendment that, although a foreigner could not vote, 
could not voice his sentiments in elections, nevertheless, so long 
as he was compelled to pay tribute to the Government through 
taxation, he was entitled to be represented. That may be but- 
tressed by the express exemption of Indians not taxed. They 
pay no tax and therefore should not be taken into account in 
fixing the basis of representation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. In the memorandum put into the Recorp Thurs- 
day night by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
it is shown that at the time of the adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment propositions were made to substitute the word “ citi- 
zens” for the word “persons” and to substitute the word 
“voters” for the word “ persons,” and that in both cases those 
propositions were resisted because of the statement that it would 
change the basis of taxation and would deny consideration to 
about 2,000,000 aliens then living in the United States. So the 
selection of that word seems to have been a deliberate choice 
made at that time. 

Mr. BRATTON. 
that suggestion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I supplement what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has said by a reference, unless it has 
already been observed by the Senator from Georgia, to the Con- 
gressional Globe of the Thirty-ninth Congress, first session, 
where the question is discussed and the reasons, as stated by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, given for the particular lan- 
guage used? 

Mr. BRATTON. 
that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON, 
follows: 

The joint committee on reconstruction adopted a resolution expressly 
proposing apportionment according to the number of citizens in each 
State and then substituted a provision apportioning direct taxes and 
Representatives on the basis of the number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed, 


Mr. Conkling, when the question was before the House, dis- 
tinctiv made the point that “persons” included aliens, and 
Mr. Wilson, in the Senate, distinctly made the point that they 
should be included in the enumeration, for without their inclu- 
sion 2,000,000 péople would be eliminated in the enumeration. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] and likewise the Senator from Cali- 
fornia {Mr. JoHnson] for their respective observations. I have 
not lind the time to read the memorandum inserted in the 
Recorp on Thursday afternoon by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], but the facts stated both by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and the Senator from California accord 
with my recollection about the matter, namely, that the two 
words were discussed and the substitution of the word “ citi- 
zeus” for the word “ persons” was successfully resisted, thus 
ciearly showing that tlte lawmaking body itself appreciated the 
distinction between the two, in that the word “ persons” was 
larger and more inclusive than the word “ citizens” in that it 
included both citizens and noncitizens who might be in the 
country. 

That fact, coupled with the fact that all previous Congresses 
dealing with the subject of apportionment have regarded the 


I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania for 


I yield to the Senator from California for 


I quote from the Congressional Globe as 
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word “persons” as including both citizens and aliens, with 
the additional fact that the language upon its face appears to 
be clear and plain, denoting a difference between the meaning 
of the two words. All three factors taken into account in 
forming the equation, it seems to me to lead to the conclusion 
that the word “ persons” includes aliens and that the Congress 
would do violence to the Constitution if it departed from that 
construction. 

Mr. President, at the time of the valuable interruption by 
the Senator from Georgia, the Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
the Senator from California I was addressing myself to section 
2 of the fourteenth amendment, reading in this language: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


The exclusion written into the second section of the amend- 
ment lends added force to the view that the lawmaking body 
understood that the word “persons” included those who were 
not citizens, because Indians not taxed were not citizens; and, 
consequently, if the word “ persons” only embraced citizens, it 
did not include Indians, and there was no occasion for writing 
an exclusion in the act. Furthermore, if the word “ persons” 
only embraced citizens, the exclusion was merely tautology, a 
construction which is not indulged in dealing in constitutional 
or statutory provisions. 

Why did the lawmaking tribunal exclude Indians not taxed if 
it was understood that the word “persons” as there used em- 
braced only citizens and excluded noncitizens? An Indian was 
not a citizen at that time. We are all agreed that Indians 
were not citizens when the amendment was adopted. I believe 
it was submitted in 1866 and ratified in 1868. That is my 
memory of the dates, 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Elk »v. 
Wilkins (112 U. S. 94), in discussing the status of Indians, 
said: 

Indians born within the territorial limits of the United States, mem- 
bers of, and owing immediate allegiance to, one of the Indian tribes 
(an alien, though dependent power), although in a geographical sense 
born in the United States, are no more “ born in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof,” within the meaning of the first 
section of the fourteenth amendment, than the children of subjects of 
any foreign government born within the domain of that government, 
or the children born within the United States of ambassadors or other 
public ministers of foreign nations. 


In other words, the court placed Indians upon the same basis 
as aliens, foreigners, those who owe allegiance to another gov- 
ernment. Yet the framers of the Constitution saw fit to ex- 
clude that type of aliens from the second section of the amend- 
ment, clearly and conclusively indicating that they understood 
that Indians were included in the general phraseology, and con- 
sequently it was necessary to exclude them by an express pro- 
vision. Dealing with a class of aliens and excluding them by 
express language flies in the face of the view that it was under- 
stood or contemplated that all aliens were excluded from the 
purview of the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, from what was the Senator 
reading? 

Mr. BRATTON. I was reading from a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States rendered in the case of 
Elk v. Wilkins (112 U. S. 94). The court continued: 


This view is confirmed by the second section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, which provides that “ Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed.” 
Slavery having been abolished, and the persons formerly held as slaves 
made citizens, this clause fixing the apportionment of Representatives 
has abrogated so much of the corresponding clause of the original Con- 
stitution as counted only three-fifths of such persons. But Indians not 
taxed are still excluded from the count for the reason that they are not 
citizens, 


They are excluded from the count for the reason that they 
are not citizens, in what way? By an expressed exclusion, in- 
dicating that the constitutional body desired to exclude one 
type of aliens. That is wholly at variance, wholly at war, 
squarely in the face of any idea that they understood that all 
aliens were already excluded. It would have been superfluous, 
it would have been tautology to exclude one type of persons 
already excluded. 

We are all familiar with the rule of construction that when 
the legislative or lawmaking body has before it a general term 
and the subject of exceptions as applied to that term and it 
excepts one class from the operation of the general terms, it does 
not desire to except or exclude any other class. That is a 
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rule which is well recognized. It is stated tersely in a ruling 
case law, from which I read in this language: 


It is well settled that an exception in a statute amounts to an 
affirmation of the application of its provisions to all other cases not 
excepted and excludes all other exceptions. 


In other words, when one class of noncitizens was expressly 
excepted in the provision—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from New 
Mexico has expired on the amendment. He has 30 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. I thank the Vice President. In other words, 
when the lawmaking body expressly excepted one class of 
noncitizens from the operation of the constitutional provision 
dealing with the basis of apportionment it amounted to an 
affirmation that all other classes of aliens should be included. 
That rule of construction has been adopted by virtually every 
court in the land from the Supreme Court of the United States 
down, 

So, Mr. President, when we consider the fourteenth amend- 
ment from its four corners, beginning with the definition of the 
word “ citizens,” contained in the first sentence, and concluding 
with the last relevant sentence, which excludes one type of 
noncitizen from the word “ persons,’ amounting to an affirma- 
tion that all other types of noncitizens shall be included, it 
seems to me there is little room for argument that the word 
“persons” is synonymous with the word “citizens,” and that 
the two words may be used interchangeably without difference 
or distinction. Likewise, I think we should be persuaded by the 
unbroken interpretation accorded it by previous Congresses. 
As I understand, all previous Congresses, in approaching the 
subject of apportionment, have construed the amendment to 
include noncitizens or aliens, We are asked now to adopt a 
contrary interpretation. We are asked to overturn the con- 
struction heretofore adopted; and although my sentiments run 
strongly in that direction, although my emphatic preference is 
to exclude aliens, although I desire that very much, I am 
persuaded that the Constitution forbids that we take that 
course. Like every other Member of this body, I shall follow 
what I believe to be our constitutional duty and obligation. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time of the Senate longer. 
The views I have expressed are based upon a cursory examina- 
tion of the language employed, measured by well-recognized rules 
of interpretation. While I recognize the rule that words will 
be expanded or contracted that they will be given a liberal or 
a rigid interpretation, in order that they may comport with 
the general context of the provision in which they are found, I 
think that rule leads to the conclusion that the only interpreta- 
tion of the word “ persons” and the word “ citizens,” as those 
two words are found in this context of this provision is that 
the word “persons” is all inclusive and means both citizens 
and noncitizens. If that be correct, we have not the constitu- 
tional power to disregard aliens in fixing the basis of repre- 
sentation in the other body of the Congress. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I was not in the Chamber all the time the 
Senator was speaking; but I should like to have the Senator’s 
opinion as to whether or not the provision in the Constitution 
providing for not counting Indians not taxed is applicable at 
the present time, after the legislation of a few years ago mak- 
ing all Indians citizens? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; I think it is applicable to this extent: 
It is applicable as determining what the framers of the Con- 
stitution had in mind when they used the words “ persons” and 
“ citizens.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. 
time. 

Mr. BRATTON. They were dealing with conditions as they 
then existed. Indians were not then citizens. They were not 
taxpayers unless they severed their tribal relations and went 
out into civil life, a voluntary act. In construing the language 
“Indians not taxed,” as we now find it in this provision, we 
must bear uppermost in mind what the framers of the Con- 
stitution had in mind at the time they employed the two words 
“persons” and “ citizens.” In other words, in defining a word, 
a term, or a phrase found in a Constitution or a statute, the 
controlling rule is to arrive at the meaning of the law-making 
body at the time the law was enacted. So, in doing this, we 
must put ourselves in the position of the law-makers at the 
time the amendment was submitted, and take their view of the 
situation, that is what they had in mind, and what they meant. 
Of — they had in mind the status of Indians as they then 
existed. 


I mean, in regard to Indians at the present 
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Mr. FRAZIER. But the status of the Indians has changed 
under this provision giving them citizenship. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; but, Mr. President, the controlling 
rule of construction is not what we think the use of the word 
should be now. It.is what the framers thought, and how they 
used it at the time they employed it in 1866 and at the time the 
amendment was ratified in 1868. That should govern us in con- 
struing the Constitution—what was meant at the time, and 
how the terms were employed; that is contemporaneous condi- 
tions as bearing upon what was meant by the use of the two 
words. Perhaps if we were now submitting a constitutional 
amendment, having in mind the fact that the Indians were 
granted citizenship a few years ago, we might employ different 
terms from those used in the amendment; but that does not 
change the proper meaning of the words as we now find them 
in the Constitution. 

Mr. FRAZIER. One of the decisions the Senator read in 
regard to the Indians stated that they were not citizens, 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. But at the present time they are citizens. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. And subject to taxation. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; in a sense, but at that time they were 
not citizens; and yet the framers of the Constitution thought it 
was necessary to exclude them from the basis of representa- 
tion, or they would not have written the exclusion in the Con- 
stitution. If the word “persons,” as then used, meant only 
“ citizens,” there was no occasion in the world for excluding 
Indians, because they were not citizens and were excluded 
already by the general term “persons.” On the contrary, if it, 
was understood that the word “ persons” was broad enough to 
include both citizens and Indians, and consequently it was neces- 
sary to exclude the Indians, it indubitably follows that the 
word “persons” included all other aliens, because they were 
not expressly excluded. Do I make my meaning clear to the 
Senator? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think I get the Senator’s explanation; but 
it seems to me, under the provision which made the Indians 
citizens, that they are subject to taxation, and many of them 
are taxed, of course, and they vote in most of the States. They 
are eligible to election to any State or National office; and it 
would seem mighty strange, under those conditions, not to in- 
clude them in the count for apportionment. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, of course, the Senator will 
agree with me that in construing this constitutional amendment 
we must adhere to the views entertained at the time the amend- 
ment was proposed and adopted; that is, we must endeavor to 
ascertain what was intended at that time. That is what was 
proposed and the people accepted, and we must carry it out; and 
in arriving at their intention we must keep in mind that the 
Indians were not citizens nor taxpayers, and that the framers 
of the Constitution understood that unless they excluded them 
they would be included; and so they excluded them by express 
language, which virtually said that “unless they are excluded 
we understand that they are included.” 

Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I ask the Senator from New Mexico 
if an Indian had been born in one of the States of the United 
States under the Constitution, would he not have been a citizen 
but for this exclusion? 

Mr, BRATTON. No. Indians at that time, by virtue of their 
peculiar status, owing allegiance to their tribes, occupied a pecul- 
iar position in our make-up of civilization. They were not citi- 
zens. They were wards of the Government. Consequently, we 
found it necessary to pass an act some three or four years ago 
according them citizenship. Prior to that time they were not 
citizens. ; 

Mr. DILL and Mr. CARAWAY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield; and to whom? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Are they to be counted now? That is the ques- 
tion that I thought the Senator from North Dakota was asking. 

Mr. BRATTON. Undoubtedly they are to be counted now, 
unless they are exempt from taxation. 

Mr. DILL. But they are citizens, and can not be taxed, 
Shall they be counted? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; they are to be counted now, because 
they are citizens now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question: What 
is the significance of the expression “not taxed”? Now, aliens 
may be taxed. Were they trying to exclude a man who was not 
entitled to vote because of that fact, or was it because of the 
peculiar relation of the Indians to this country, and the fact 
that under their treaty arrangements they could not be taxed? 
Was not that the reason why they excluded the Indian—not be- 
cause he was not a citizen but because, under his form of gov- 
ernment and under his treaties, he was not taxed and could not 
be taxed? 

Mr. BRATTON. That is my view. He was excluded because 
he did not pay tribute to the Government in the form of taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. That was the reason why they 
made the exception, because he was not taxed. 

Mr. BRATTON. Whereas any other alien was subject to 
taxation, did pay taxes, and consequently was entitled to be 
taken into consideration in determining the basis of apportion- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. For what purpose? 

Mr. FESS. In order that I may make a point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Barkley Fletcher 
Bingham Frazier 
Black George 
Blaine Gillett 
Blease Glass 
Borah Glenn 
Bratton Goff 
Brockhart Goldsborough 
Broussard Gould 
Burton Greene 
Capper Hale 
Caraway Harris 
Connally Harrison 
Copeland Hastings 
Couzens Hatfield 
Cutting IJawes 
Dale Hayden 
Deneen Hebert 
Dill Hefiin 
Edge Howell Sackett 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ejighty-two Senators 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I realize that it is 
a work of supererogation to say anything further upon this 
question of the constitutionality of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky after the clear and persuasive argu- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron], but if 
any doubt remains in the mind of any Senator upon the ques- 


Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Norbec 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watermun 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 

Pittman 

Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 


have an- 


by the law assistant of the Legislative Reference Bureau put 
in the Recorp two days ago by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] and found at pages 1821 and 1822 of the Recorp. 

I presume everyone will agree that the word “persons” in 
the fourteenth amendment, in the applicable constitutional pro- 
vision, must be given exactly the same construction as the sim- 
ilar word “ persons” in the Constitution itself. If this were a 
question of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States in terms such as those of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky, it would be difficult to advance any 
very persuasive argument against the change suggested by him. 
Of course, conditions haye changed vastly since the Constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1789 and have changed vastly within the 
last 20 years, but this is no proposal to amend the Constitution 
of the United States; that is, not nominally so. 

I want to read just a paragraph from the opinion of Mr. 
Turney, the law assistant of the Legislative Reference Bureau, 
referring to the consideration of this subject in connection with 
the adoption of the resolution for the fourteenth amendment. 
It is as follows: 

That the fourteenth amendment was framed with the intention of 
including aliens is indicated by the rejection by the Congress of pro- 
posals to base representation on the number of citizens and on the 
number of voters. Several resolutions were introduced in the Senate 
and House basing representation on voters (Cong. Globe, 39th Cong., 
Ist sess., pp. 9-10, 535, 2804). The House Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion adopted a resolution expressly proposing apportionment according 
to the number of citizens in each State (Reconstruction Committee 
Journal, p. 9), and then substituted a provision apportioning direct 
taxes and Representatives on the basis of the number of persons in 
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each State, excluding Indians not taxed (Ibid. p. 10). When the mat- 
ter was before the House Mr. Conkling, who had proposed the substi- 
tute in committee, gave the following reasons: (1) Because “ persons,” 
not “ citizens,” had always constituted the basis; (2) because it would 
narrow the basis of taxation on account of the unequal number of aliens 
in the several States; (3) because many of the States held representa- 
tion in part by reason of their aliens, and the legislatures and people of 
such States would not ratify an amendment which would reduce their 
representation. (Cong. Globe, 89th Cong., Ist sess., p. 359.) In the 
Senate Mr. Wilson gave as his reason for opposing the substitution of 
“voters”? for “persons” that it would strike more than 2,000,000 
unnaturalized foreigners from the basis. (Cong. Globe, 39th Cong., 1st 
sess., p. 2986.) These statements show beyond question a contempora- 
neous legislative construction of the word “ person” as inclusive of 
aliens, and an intention by its use to continue that meaning. 


Mr. President, the subject was considered in the House, and 
reference has been made to an address made by Mr. Harry Sr. 
GEORGE TUCKER, a Representative from the State of Virginia. 
Of course, everyone who has the good fortune te enjoy any 
acquaintance with Mr. Tucker knows him to be a very earnest 
and discriminating student of the Constitution, and his views 
upon these questions are entitled to the very highest respect. 
The question is as to whether the word “persons” in the 
applicable provision of the Constitution, whether the original 
Constitution itself is considered, or whether the fourteenth 
amendment is considered, is to be read as “ citizens.” Thus: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sey- 
eral States which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shail be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons, 


The argument is made by Mr. Tucker that the word “ per- 


| sons,” appearing in various provisions of the Constitution, has 


received different constructions, that the word means different 
things in different places. It is argued that in every other 
place in the Constitution, or in nearly every other place, the 
word “persons” means citizens, and means nothing but citi- 
zens, and therefore he argues it is at least matter of doubt, 
as I understand him, whether it does not mean citizens in this 
particular applicable provision of the Constitution. 

I am not able at all to accept the reasoning of Mr. TuckER 
with respect to that. He says, for instance: 


In the fifth amendment to the Constitution the word “ person” is 
found twice, which includes citizens and all others, the courts having 
so determined it, not only in this amendment, but in the fourteenth 
amendment also, on the subjects referred to above. 


I might pause to say here that in the memorandum to which 
I have referred, reference is made to the fact that in the 
fourteenth amendment, where the word occurs a number of 
times, it has been construed to include aliens as well as citi- 
zens. It has also been adjudicated repeatedly by the Supreme 
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tion, I am sure it will be resolved by reading the brief opinion | Court that the fourth and fifth amendments to the Constitu 


tion, which use the word “persons,” include aliens as well as 
citizens; for instance, that provision of the amendment pro- 
viding that no person shall be deprived “of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law.” Mr. Tucker continues: 


In Article I, section 2, clause 2, the word “ person,” from the con- 
text, clearly means citizen. The same is true in Article I, section 
3, clause 3. 


Article I, section 3, paragraph 3, prescribes the qualifications 
for United States Senator, and reads: 


No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained the age 
of 30 years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 


Obviously, Mr. President, the word “person” there does not 
mean citizen, as contended by Mr. Tucker, because it contem- 
plates some class other than citizens, for it provides that no 
person shall be a Senator unless he is a citizen, and conse- 
quently the word “person” must be more inclusive than the 
word “ citizen.” 

He refers again to Article I, section 2, paragraph 2, which 
is the provision of the Constitution prescribing qualifications for 
Members of the House of Representatives, which reads: 


No person shall be a Representative— 
“ No person,” observe— 


No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to 
the age of 25 years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in 
which he shall be chosen, 
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Clearly, out of all people who would come under the de- 
nomination “ persons,” there is a certain class taken who alone 
can be Members of the House of Representatives. 

So far from these provisions of the Constitution indicating 
that the word “persons” is confined to citizens, these provi- 
sions clearly demonstrate that in them, at least, the word “ per- 
sons” is more inclusive than is the word “ citizens.” 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epce in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. I want to ask a question at that point. The 
Senator would think that the word “ persons” there might refer 
to persons living in Europe at the time. That word would not 
confine the provision to somebody simply because he happened 
to be in the United States. It would cover everybody. The 
word “person ” would be equivalent to saying “no one.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly; “no one in the world 
can be a Representative unless he is a citizen of the United 
States,” 

Mr. SACKETT. Another question I desired to ask was this, 
the use of the word “persons” in the amendment about which 
we were talking must be limited to somebody who is at least in 
the United States, to be counted. The Senator would not want 
to count one if he were in Canada. It would have a different 
meaning in one place from the other, One expression would 
be much wider than the other. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
tion of Canada. 

Mr. SACKETT. I know we are not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We are to take an enumeration of 
persons in the United States. 

If the Senator will attend, I will read the provision: 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers— 


The numbers of the people in the respective States; and then 
it continues— 


which shall be determined— 


What shall be determined? That is, the numbers in the re- 
spective States shall be determined— 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those bound 


to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not taking issue with the Senator’s gen- 
eral position, but I do not think the Senator is quite accurate 
in saying that the word “ person,” where the qualifications of a 
Member of the House of Representatives or of a Senator are 
prescribed, means “ citizen.” 

May I suggest to the Senator that the word “ persons” there 
must of necessity mean “ citizens,” and it was not used for the 
purpose of indicating that it was inclusive of some noncitizen 
there, but it means a citizen for several years—nine years. 
“ Citizen” is uppermost there, but the length of his citizenship 
is the thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
then: 


No citizen shall be a Representative who shall not have attained the 
age of 25 years and been seven years a citizen of the United States. 

If the word “persons” in section 2 of the paragraph is to 
read “ citizens,” then we have it reading this way: 

No citizen shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to 
the age of 25 years, 


Mr. GEORGE. 


We are not to take an enumera- 


The Senator would have it read, 


That is exactly what it does mean—that 
there must have been seven years and nine years of citizenship. 
The fact that he had been a citizen one year was not sufficient. 
That is exactly what it means, with all respect to the Senator, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. But that particular language 
never would have been adopted, because it would have been suffi- 
cient to say that one must have been at least 25 years of age and 
seven years a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. It might have been perfectly possible to have 
framed it in a different way from this language, but what they 
meant to indicate was undoubtedly that “persons” referred 
exclusively to the citizen, but a citizen having a citizenship of a 
specific duration. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, if he was a citizen for 
seven years he must have been a citizen for one year, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not only that, but he must have been a citi- 
zen of the State from which he was elected. 
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No; an inhabitant of the State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He certainly could not have been elected to 
the United States Senate or the House of Representatives 
unless he was a citizen. In that sense the word “ inhabitant ” 
must mean a citizen. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The word in the Constitution is 
“inhabitant” and not “citizen.” But that is a matter of no 
very great consequence, as I view it. Either the word “ per- 
sons” in the original Constitution or the amendment means 
“ citizens’ and is restricted in its meaning to citizens, or it in- 
cludes aliens as well as citizens. I think there can be no escape 
from that conclusion. If it does include more than citizens, I 
think everybody will agree that we have no power to restrict 
representation to citizens alone. It becomes necessary, in order 
to establish the validity of the amendment, to make the conten- 
tion and to uphold the contention that the word “ persons ’”’ may 
be read “ citizens” and should be read “ citizens,” so it would 
read: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free citizens, including those bound to the service for 
a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other citizens. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


That would be quite absurd because the negroes were not 
citizens of the United States, but they were “ persons” within 
the meaning of the Constitution. “Three-fifths of all other 
persons,” of course, everybody realizes referred to negroes, re- 
ferred to slaves—indeed, it referred specifically, of course, to 
slaves; so that the word “ persons” where the word occurs last 
in the clause referred to people who were not citizens, but they 
were to be counted, and they were to be counted as “ persons.” 
Obviously one signification can not be given to the word “ per- 
sons” where it first occurs referring to free persons, and an 
entirely different signification given to it where it subsequently 
occurs in the same paragraph, indeed, in the same sentence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to consume the Senator’s 
time, but I should like to ask him this question bearing upon 
the probable intent of the framers of the original provision. 
We must take the Constitution as a whole, and especially those 
parts that dovetail into each other. This section not only in- 
volves the question of representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives but it involves also indirect power given to aliens 
in the election of a President of the United States through the 
Electoral College. If the framers of the Constitution had de- 
vised a different method of electing the President, say, for in- 
stance, giving the people a right to vote directly for President, 
no one, I think, would contend that they would have conferred 
that power upon aliens not citizens. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I dare say. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that if they had provided for the election 
of President by direct vote they would not have given the alien 
any direct power in the election count, and it is likewise ap- 
parent that they did not intend to give him an indirect power 
to elect a President through the means of the Electoral College. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not conceive they were given 
any power. That is not the point at all. This gives to each 
State certain Representatives, and it is simply a method of de- 
termining how many Representatives shall be given to each 
State, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a method of determining how many 
votes they shall have in the election of President. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Each State has two Senators, so the theory 
of the Government was not altogether that every person should 
have a vote but that it should be a Government of the States 
as well as of individuals, and we would not all be here, two of 
us representing a State, if the idea of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky had been written into the Constitution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But we are here, two from each State, re- 
gardless of population. The question of apportionment does 
not involve the Senate, 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; but it does involve the election of the 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think this calls for any 
extended discussion, but if there remains in the mind of any 
Senator any doubt upon the question at all it ought to be dis- 
solved upon the consideration that from the beginning of our 
Government the construction has been given to the word “ per- 
sons” which the context obviously intended it should have, to 
include people other than citizens of the United States, because 
every apportionment that has ever been made has been made 
upon the basis of the census returns of the total population of 
the various States. 
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If the contention now urged upon us is correct, then every 
Congress which apportioned the Representatives upon the basis 
of all persons, whether they were aliens or citizens, has violated 
the Constitution of the United States. The very framers of the 
Constitution themselves, who became Members of both Houses 
of Congress immediately thereafter, were guilty of a violation 
of the Constitution in basing the apportionment in the House of 
Representatives upon the total population regardless of whether 
they were citizens or aliens. We can not concede that the men 
who left the Constitutional Convention in 1789 and went imme- 
diately into the Congress as Representatives in one branch or 
the other—James Madison, for instance, who had more to do 
with framing the Constitution than any other man—and partici- 
pated in an apportionment of the Members of the House of 
Representatives upon the basis of the returns of the census of 
1790, either misunderstood or deliberately violated the terms of 
the instrument they gave to us as the foundation of our Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. BARKLEY. My opinion is that the first two censuses 
taken after the adoption of the Constitution directed that they 
should be taken according to inhabitants, which may be an 
entirely different thing from “ persons.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I trust no one will confuse the 
question of taking a census with making an apportionment. A 
census obviously would take note of every inhabitant. That is 
not the question. The question is upon what basis is the appor- 
tionment made, and the apportionment is made upon the basis 
of the inhabitants, excluding Indians not taxed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the word “inhabitant” does not always 
mean the same as the word “citizens,” because an inhabitant 
of a State is one who has permanent habitation there, and a 
person may be a man passing through temporarily. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not make any difference 
gbout that. The apportionment was made upon the number of 
inhabitants and not upon the number of citizens. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; upon the number of persons, unless it 
be said that a “person” and “inhabitant” mean in all cases 
identically the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The apportionment was made upon 
the census, which obviously included more, than citizens. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And more than inhabitants, because it might 
include persons temporarily located in the community. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Whatever it was, it included some- 
thing more than citizen. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think there can be any doubt but 
what the word “ persons” is broad enough to include the alien 
who may be a resident, but I do not conceive that to settle the 
question necessarily. In the Senator's opinion, does it neces- 
sarily include all aliens resident? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. By no means. I fully agree with 
the Senator that under certain circumstances and in peculiar 
conditions the word “ persons” may be restricted in its meaning 
to citizens. ‘ 

Mr. GEORGE. But I mean with reference to apportionment. 
I fully agree that the word “ persons”—and I have no difficulty 
in arriving at the conclusion—is quite broad enough to include 
aliens, and I think from the discussion that went on over the 
framing of the fourteenth amendment that that might be the 
case; but does it necessarily include aliens when we are called 
upon to apportion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me obviously so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then this practical question: Would it include 
an alien who had been here for a day or a week? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly, if he is enumerated. 
Of course, the Senator will understand that casual and passing 
aliens are not included in the enumeration, 

Mr. GEORGE. Why would they not be? 
not be included? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
inhabitants. 
here. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know we do not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It never was intended that we 
should include them. 

Mr. GEORGE. Otherwise I would feel very much impelled to 
say that, taking into consideration the whole purpose of an 
apportionment for Representatives in one branch of the Con- 
gress to make the laws for the people of the country, they 
should be included 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In the enumeration? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; for apportionment purposes. 


Why might they 


Because we take a census of the 
We do not include members of the embassy corps 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am inclined to think I would 
agree with the Senator if it were a question addressed to us, 
but it is quite aside from the question now before us. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that; but the difficulty is, if 
it is mandatory in making the apportionment that we take 
aliens as coming within the word “ persons ’’—if that is thrust 
upon us as a constitutional mandate or requirement—would it 
take all aliens or would it take all here or who happened to be 
here at the time the enumerator went through, or would there 
be any line drawn? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair advises the Senator 
from Montana that his time has expired on the amendment, 
but he still has 380 minutes remaining on the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I thank the Chair. 

Referring to the inquiry addressed to me by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] about the case of an alien who happened 
to be here a day, that is a situation that may arise at any time 
in connection with the enumeration in a particular city. I 
may go up to the city of New York and happen to be there when 
the enumerator comes around, but he does not enumerate me; 
he has no right to do so, His duty is to enumerate the inhabit- 
ants of the city of New York; that is to say, those who have 
something in the nature of a permanent residence in that city. 
So with the man who comes to this country. If he has been 
here only for a day, but has actually established a residence 
here, he goes into the enumeration. 

Mr. President, I said I did not regard this matter as calling 
for any extended debate. It seems to me that the language 
of the Constitution is perfectly plain. It has received the 
same construction from the day of the fathers down to this 
day; that is to say, it has always been held that the word 
“persons” in the Constitution is not confined to citizens but 
includes as well aliens who happen to be within our bounds; 
and the apportionment has always been made upon that basis. 
In other words, there has been not only a contemporaneous 
but also a continuous construction of the Constitution to that 
effect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The construction to which the Senator from 
Montana refers, however, has, I understand, been merely a 
negative construction, by reason of the fact that Congress has 
not excluded aliens. There has been no decision of any court 
interpreting for apportionment purposes the word “ persons,” 
as found in the constitutional provision, to mean all persons. 
As I understand, that question has never been passed on by 
the courts, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will perfectly under- 
stand, as pointed out by the Senator from Kentucky, that there 
is no way of getting an adjudication of the courts on the 
question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
tion, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And accordingly it is not strange 
that there has been no adjudication. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has not been and can not be a matter 
of judicial construction, and there has been only a negative 
construction, because Congress has not heretofore dealt with the 
question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But let me say to the Senator, if 
it were possible, the court would be obliged to determine the 
question upon the legislation that Congress has already enacted, 
by which the apportionment is based upon the entire popula- 
tion, including aliens, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not necessarily so, because there has been 
no judicial procedure in which that question has ever been 
brought before the courts. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. The Senator says it 
could not be raised because the question has not been pre- 
sented by any legislation heretofore enacted; but I assert that 
the question is presented by legislation heretofore enacted, and 
if it could get into the court, the court would be obliged to 
determine whether representation based upon the entire popu- 
lation is not in fact in violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The statute of limitations does not confine 
Congress with reference to the construction of a question of 
this sort by reason of past history, and neither does the charge 
of laches lie at the door of Congress, because the question 
has not been raised before. So the mere negative suggestion 
that the question never has been raised in connection with the 
basis of apportionment does not bind the Congress. 


I appreciate that and agree to that sugges- 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Everybody agrees that the ques- 
tion has never been decided by the court and never can be 
decided by the court, so far as I can now see. There has 
been no controversy about the matter, either one way or the | 
other, except in the Congress of the United States, where alone 
it can be considered. When it was considered in connection 
with the adoption of the fourteenth amendment everybody, 
apparently, agreed that the word “ persons” did include aliens 
as well as citizens. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They based that interpretation upon their 
eonception of what the framers of the Constitution had in mind 
originally in using the same language. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite probably. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I am interested in the suggestion as to whether 
or not this question has ever been tested in the courts. Do I 
understand the Senator from Montana to be of the opinion that 
if we should adopt this amendment it could not be tested in 
the courts? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I know of no way by which it 
could be. I am of the opinion that we could include a whole lot 
of other subjects and there would be no way of determining the 
question by reason of other provisions of the Constitution, 
among others, the provision, “ Each House shall be the judge of 
the elections, the returns, and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers.” 

Mr. BORAH. [Ixactly; but it occurs to me that if we should 
pass a law which would be distinctly in contravention of the 
Constitution there could be a way by which its validity could 
be tested. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There might be, but I know of no 
way by which it could be tested, and, in my judgment, the 
power of the court could not be invoked. If a certain State 
were given a less representation than it would be entitled to 
have if the aliens within the State were counted, I do not know 
how there could possibly be obtained an adjudication by a court 
compelling the House of Representatives to permit another Rep- 
resentative from that State to sit in that body. My judgment 
is that it could not be done. However, Mr. President, that is a 
matter, as it seems to me, that ought never to be addressed to 
a body of this character. We are all sworn defenders of the 
Constitution of the United States; each of us has taken an oath 
before high heaven to uphold that document; every Member of 
this body, 1 am convinced, is desirous of observing that oath in 
its every implication, and it would be most unfortunate at this 
present juncture if the Congress of the United States should 
disregard the plain provision of the Constitution of the United 
States, so plain that there can scarcely be any doubt about the 
nratter in the mind of the ordinary person, and considerably less 
doubt, in my judgment, in the mind of any man trained in 
the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackert]. 

Mr. HAWES obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 














Allen Deneen Howell Shortridge 
Barkley Dill Johnson Simmons 
Bingham Fess Jones Smith 

Black Fletcher Kean Stephens 
Blaine George Kendrick Swanson 
Blease Glass La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Glenn McMaster Thomas, Okla, 
Bratton Goft McNary Trammell 
Brookhart Greene Norbeck Tydings 
Broussard Hale Norris Vandenberg 
Burton Harris Nye Walcott 
Capper Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Hastings Overman Waterman 
Connally Hatfield Patterson Watson 
Copeland Hawes Pittman Wheeler 
Couzens Hayden Reed 

Cutting Hebert Sackett 

Dale Heflin Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I have followed with interest 
the discussion provoked by the amendment of the Senator from 
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Kentucky [Mr. Sacxerr]. I had not intended to discuss it, 
but one point seems to become more and more apparent, and 
that is if we have in the United States some six or eight mil- 
lion visiting aliens, men and women who have not applied for 
citizenship to the United States, and who, therefore, are citi- 
zens of foreign countries, if we base our reapportionment on 
the presence of these six or eight million foreign visitors, we 
give to those visitors an unusual political prerogative. 

If we go back to the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
we will find that there was a very limited suffrage in Europe, 
limited suffrage in England, limited suffrage in Germany and 
in France; but to-day the franchise has been given to almost 
all classes of European citizens, and it has now been extended 
to women. So the thought occurs to me, if there are six or 
eight million people in the United States, and our laws are to be 
governed by their presence, and they are counted as citizens in 
the countries of Europe, these six or eight million people have 
a greater power in one respect than a citizen of America or a 
citizen of Germany or a citizen of England. 

There must be some line of demarcation. If a man leaves a 
ship at Ellis Island, goes to his hotel, and is enumerated as an 
inhabitant, we base our laws and our representation on the 
temporary visit of a ciiizen from a foreign land; and, at the 
same time, if that man returns to Europe he may vote in 
England, he may vote in Germany, he may vote in any of the 
countries from which he comes. His power to affect govern- 
ment should end with the government to which he belongs. 
Apportionment must be based on citizenship, and we are not to 
be disturbed in this country by the presence of visitors. 

Mr. President, when the old forefathers fought out the ques- 
tion of the Constitution some 150 years ago, they naturally 
gave first thought and first consideration to the colonies. We 
are all aware of the fact that the great compromise in that 
convention was in regard to the representation of States, two 
Senators from each State; and although reapportionment in 
population is changed so that the State of New York to-day, if 
we considered representation alone, might have 22 Senators, and 
we find that five States have two Senators and only one Con- 
gressman, the forefathers at that time had in mind conditions 
that prevailed then. They had in mind, of course, the diffi- 
culty presented by the presence of the negro slave. lt was a 
compromise. But the matter that appeals to me as this dis- 
cussion advances is the unusual position—the peculiar position 
of power, if you please—that we give to six or eight million 
temporary visitors to the United States. 

If the Sackett amendment is adopted, it will take nothing 
from these visitors. It will take nothing from the hospitable 
attitude of the American people, but it would give to these 
visitors a double power—the right to vote in their own coun- 
tries and the right by their mere presence in this country for 
a temporary period to affect the laws of our country on the 
important matter of congressional representation. 

I would not vote for a law that would in any way reflect 
upon these visitors from abroad. We hope that by studying 
American institutions, by imbibing some of our thought of 
liberty and of representation, they may decide to live here and 
file papers for naturalization. But mere passing visitors who 
may be enumerated, if we do not change the rule of 150 years 
ago, still maintain their political rights in all their foreign 
countries; and we are to determine the basis of our national 
representation simply because they happen to be casual visitors 
to our country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. SacKkert]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Dale Hayden Reed 
Barkley Deneen Hebert Robinson, Ind. 
Black Dill Heflin Sheppard 
Blaine Edge Howell Simmons 
Blease Fess Johnson Smith 
Borah Fletcher Jones Stephens 
Bratton Frazier Kean Swanson 
Brookhart George Kendrick Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Glass King Trammell 
Burton Glenn La Follette Vandenberg 
Capper Goff Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Greene Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Harris Nye Warren 
Copeland Hastings Overman Waterman 
Couzens Hatfield Patterson Watson 
Cutting Hawes Pittman Wheeler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
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CAUSE OF PELLAGRA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have received a letter from a 
gentleman in my State who has been making an investigation 
of, and seems to be very much interested in, a disease called 
pellagra. I wish to read his letter, and ask that it be referred 
to the proper committee. I suppose it should go to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce for their consideration and action, if they 
think that action is necessary: 

May 22, 1929. 
Hon. Coir L, BLEass, 
Washington, D. C. 

Duar Sir: Some time ago there was an investigating committee here 
and elsewhere, I presume, making an effort to find the cause of pel- 
lagra. 

I have been checking up on that one condition or disease for six 
years, and I feel that I can safely say that I have never found a case 
that was not eating or had been eating self-rising flour. It seems to me 
that if a report was demanded from every physician and chiropractor 
as to the brand of flour his patient used it would be easily checked 
up on and condemned. Now, I am aware of the fact that this disease 
was said to be prevalent years ago before self-rising flour was known. 
It might have been a different form at that time, or that they in their 
food got into their systems the same ingredients that are contained in 
self-rising flour. : 

I have a mill clinic which I take care of in the evenings. In the 
last two days I have had five new cases, and found that each of them 
were eating self-rising flour. I have yet to find my first case among 
these same people who eat plain flour. Dorland’s Dictionary has this to 
say: “Pellagra is found in southern and central parts of the United 
States.” This showing again, as you already know, that it is a biscuit- 
eating section. 

I made a fishing trip last summer 15 or 20 miles beyond Walhalla. 
There I found a family suffering with this disease and all the family 
eating self-rising flour. Occasionally I have a case come in to me from 
the farm and find that they, too, have been eating this same flour. 
Take your patient off it and he will improve; put him back on it and 
he immediately gets worse. 

Rats will not eat it, yet our food inspectors have passed on it as 
complying with our pure food laws and leave it for the public to 
consume. 

Due to repeated requests, I have told a number of people that I 
would make this appeal to you. I feel sure you will give this matter 
your prompt attention. Would appreciate a reply at your earliest con- 
venience. My very best wishes to you, and beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 


The Walhalla referred to is the county seat of Oconee County, 
just at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, in the extreme 
northwestern section of South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I know this gentleman; I do not care to re- 
veal his name at this time, but I know he is a man who takes 
an interest in his fellow man, and I really think that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce should look into this very important mat- 
ter. This gentleman is not licensed as a practicing physician, 
but he is a better physician than a great many men who have 
licenses, just as in the case of some lawyers; we see a lot of 
people with signs hanging out who have been admitted to the 
bar, but never have been and never will be lawyers. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE. No; I will not be through before 3.30 pos- 
sibly. I say that to the Senator because I am going on with 
the discussion of the apportionment bill as soon as I can get 
this matter referred to the committee. 

If it is true, as this man sets out, that the food inspectors 
are passing this dangerous flour through the country, somebody 
should take action, there should at least be some investigation 
into a matter of this character, and for that reason I ask that 
the letter be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, the pending question being on 
the amendment offered by the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. SacKkert]. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I had a statement inserted in 
the Recorp on yesterday, which, of course, few Senators have 
had an opportunity, even if they desired to do so, to read. I 
think it is very important, touching the measure which we have 
before us Low. 
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I want to say, in the beginning, that I have nothing against 
the alien, or the foreigner, as people call them. My grand- 
father came to this country from England, landed at Charleston, 
8. C., and went over into Edgefield County. So it has not beeu 
so many years since my family first came into this country. But 
I am an American above everything else. I would like to say 
that I am a South Carolinian above anything else. I expect 
possibly in some respects that would be the absolute truth; 
but still, I am an American. I put America above everything 
else. 

I do not believe that it is right for us, under our present sys- 
tem of Government, to give aliens the same privileges we have 
as soon as they come over here. When a boy or girl is born 
in this country he or she has to live in America 21 years before 
becoming a voter. Not only do they have to live here 21 years, 
but there are certain things which they have to learn, there are 
certain examinations they have to pass. Yet when a foreigner 
comes here, before he can speak the English language, before 
he can understand even what is being said to him by any man 
born and reared in this country, be gets his naturalization 
papers, he goes to the ballot box, and he has ag much right to 
say who should be President of these United States, and who 
shall represent him in Congress, or who shall fill the State 
offices, as the man born and reared here, who has lived here all 
his life, and owns property here. I do not think that is right. 

I was told by a gentleman of high standing that in the con- 
gressional district in which he lives the people speak 57 differ- 
ent languages, and that a campaigner starting out in his race 
for Congress had to carry with him four or five interpreters 
in order that he could speak intelligently to the people in his 
district ; and that district is over in Pennsylvania, not so very 
far from the Capital of the United States. 

I do not know how far that condition reaches over this 
country. South Carolina has fewer aliens, or people of foreign 
population, than any other State in the American Union. I do 
not care to go into the strike situation in my State, but we did 
not have any trouble. As a matter of fact, a few men and 
women did go out on strike, but there was not an arrest made 
in the entire State, there was not even a case of drunkenness 
reported, there was not a particle of property, not even a piece 
of dirt, removed from where it was, and in just a few short days 
everybody went back to work and harmony prevails in our mills 
to-day. The reason is that we have not a foreign population to 
deal with. The people are home folks. I shail go into that 
when the question comes up in the Senate in its proper course. 
For these reasons South Carolina is not very much interested 
in this question from considerations which affect her, but she 
is interested very much in the other parts of this Nation. 

I am not going to drag the negro question into this argument, 
but I am simply going to ask a question of the Congress: Is it 
fair and right to give to foreigners, aliens, a right and a privi- 
lege which is not given to the American negro? Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he is black, is it right to turn him out in the 
street, put him in the bread line, sleep him in box cars or in 
alleys, Wherever he may go, when a foreign population is being 
housed and fed and taken care of, a population which can 
neither read nor write the English language, and the members 
of which must have somebody standing over them even to give 
them orders to carry out the duties they are hired to perform? 
This question is bound to come up sooner or later. We can not 
get away from it by passing some piece of legislation. Nor can 
we get away from it by saying we are going to deprive this 
State or that State of representation. 

This bill, as I understand it, would not affect my State at 
all, but if it did—and I think my colleague will join me in 
saying that our people take this position—if we are given a 
fair, square census all over the United States, and the yard- 
stick is applied to every State in the Union just as it is applied 
to South Carolina, if it is made fair and square, if we shall gain 
we will thank you, if we shall lose a Representative we will 
have no complaint, if the census is taken fairly and squarely in 
the entire United States. 

That is our position. We are not asking any mercy of any- 
body, and we are making no apologies for what we do. But 
we do think that the people of the entire country, born on 
American soil, educated in America, reared in America, who 
own property in America, who are taxed in America, should be 
given more right and more privilege than the man who has been 
over here for only six or eight months. 

If Senators will look on pages 1711, 1712, and 1713 they will 
find the figures which come from the department, not from 
me—from Doctor Hill, I believe—and these figures show that 
the alien population of this country which can not vote has 
83 Representatives in the House of Representatives. That is 
not right. No party can make it right, and no individual can 
make it right. 
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Yesterday I had put into the Recorp a statement from the | permitted to come here in a proper way and would not have been 


Allied Patriotic Societies (Inc.), of New York City. The names 
signed to that communication are Hugh White Adams, Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Bell Gurnee, Harry H. Laughlin, Alexander L. 
Ward, Dwight Braman, and Francis H. Kinnicutt. 

They sent out a table which I think should be interesting 
to all the people of this country. That is why I requested that 
it be put in the Recorp. It is as follows: 


American population as of 1920 
Derived from— 


Belgium 

Czechoslovakia 

Germany 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

Irish Free State 

INI «inst tntncasihtciineenabeneinimisammnipip aed = 
Netherlands 


Russia, European and Asiatic 
Sweden ts 
Switzerland 


Tota] from all quota countrics......<.cencesnso-<-e 89, 506, 558 


Mr. President, that is a pretty good-sized population, it seems 
to me, to which to give representation in the Congress under 
any census. If I had to write a census bill, and could have it 
passed, I would have the census taken, and I would require 
more than simply the name of the man at the head of the 
household; and I think an amendment to this effect ought to 
be put on this bill, although I do not care to offer it. When a 
man’s name is taken, his father’s and mother’s names should 
be taken and the race to which he and they belong, in order 
that we could tell not only now but in the years to come, who 
his father and mother were and whence they came and their 
nationality. Then I would make a record of his country, 
whether he was native, naturalized, foreign born, or what; and 
then I would fix it so the representation in the Congress should 
be made upon the actual voting population of the country. 
Those are the only people entitled to representation bere if I 
see it right. If a majority do not register and vote, it is their 
fault. If there are 10 men living in a town and there is an 
election there and only 3 of them vote, 2 for one man and 1 for 
another man, the 7 who stayed at home have not any right to 
complain, 

They could have gone to the polls and voted also, and possibly 
elected another man or perhaps the same man would have been 
elected, but when a man who has a right to vote stays away 
from the polls and does not take any part in the election, he 
has no right to complain of the result. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will permit me, there is an- 
other very important phase of the subject that I think should 
be brought to his attention and to the attention of the Senate 
just at this point. Arthur Brisbane, I think last year, said at 
least a million people were being smuggled into the United 
States every year. We have between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 
aliens here, and it may be that half of them, or more than half 
of them, were smuggled into the country, and therefore have 
come here without the consent of the American people. They 
are not legally or properly here, and they have no right whatever 
to be counted in our population and Members of Congress sent 
here based upon such a population. 

Mr. BLEASE. I thank the Senator for his suggestion. 

Mr. BLACK. And may I state that there are 14,500,000 
foreign born in the United States to-day. That is what the 
statistics show. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have been trying, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, to help remedy the very matter the 
senior Senator from Alabama has brought out. I was surprised 
that the Senate did not pass the bill. There are certain farmers 
in some of the States of the Union who go across into Mexico 
every year and bring across the line into the United States hun- 
dreds and possibly thousands of Mexicans, who work putting in 
their crops, because they can get that labor for practically 
nothing, because it is very cheap and very convenient. The 
Mexicans are brought over into the States to plant the crops, 
and when those farmers get ready to gather the crops they are 
brought back again. Those farmers will claim, and it will be 
shown by the figures given before the committee, that those 
Mexicans go back to Mexico. But that is not correct. 

Some of them go back, but there are hundreds of them who stay 
in the United States, and are here to-day who have never been 


from South 





allowed to stay here if our laws had been properly enforced. 

But if we suggest to those gentlemen a plan to let each farmer 
in that section who wants so many hands be responsible, then it 
is a different matter. If, for instance, Mr. A writes to the Immi- 
gration Bureau “I want to bring over here from Mexico 100 
or 500 men,” then let that man be responsible for the same 
number returning. Let him bring them in and make the crop 
and gather the crop, but when they are through with that work 
let that same man, Mr. A, be responsible for everyone of them 
going back. When that suggestion was made they spurned the 
idea. They said, “ No; we can get them,” and we who are not 
in favor of that system can not help ourselves, because they have 
the power to keep Congress from passing any law to remedy that 
situation and those conditions, 

As the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Her.1n] well said, 
it is not only Mexicans. The present Secretary of Labor has 


| been doing everything in his power to remedy that situation. 


He is one member of the Cabinet who was not reappointed; he 
is just a holdover because of the fact that he was appointed by 
a man who selected a Cabinet and not a lot of “ me toos,” a man 
who needed a Cabinet with brains in it, so he held on to our 
old friends Andy Mellon and Jim Davis. 

Mr. Davis has been doing all he can to remedy the situation 
to which I have referred. He recommended the enactment of 
two certain laws. The Senate passed both of the bills and they 
were sent to the House of Representatives, where one of them 
Was never passed on at all, but is still there, and the other one 
was Mutilated and cut all to pieces, and finally came back to the 
Senate with some amendments, which my distinguished friend 
from California [Mr. JoHNson] permitted to go through, not- 
withstanding the fact that he knew there were amendments in 
it that were not right and that were absolutely unfair. 

If we are to remedy that situation it must be done by means 
of the census. For the bénefit of those who have not taken the 
time to look into the figures sent here by the department, I 
would like to call their attention to just a few statistics. 

Here is the estimated population for January 31, 1930, as they 
expect it to be. Total population in Maine, 768,000; native 
born, 600,200; naturalized, 42,768; not naturalized, 65,000. In 
the little State of Maine there are 65,000 people not naturalized 
who will receive representation in the Congress. Native popula- 
tion, 638,346; negro population, 1,310. One of those negroes is 
a preacher from my town. I was in Portland, Me., one day and 


| felt certain that I had got into one town where I did not know 


anybody and where nobody would know me. Mrs. Blease and I 
were walking along and I heard somebody walking rapidly be- 
hind me. I looked back and it was a tall slender colored boy, 
whom I had known from the time he was a little boy in my 
home town. I said, “ What are you doing up here?” He said, 
“T am preaching.” “ Preaching? I did not know you had dar- 
kies enough up here to have a church.” He said, “ No, sir, Mr. 
BieASE; I got a mixed congregation.” He was preaching over 
there trying to help convert some of the white people to white 
supremacy and some of the negroes to God. [Laughter.] 

New Hampshire, 443,000 estimated; native population, 351,- 
686; naturalized, 38,147; not naturalized, 52,250. I shall only 
read the natural and not naturalized populations now. 

Vermont, 21,086 naturalized ; 23,472 not naturalized. 

Massachusetts, 459,321 naturalized ; 629,227 not naturalized. 

Rhode Island, 82,276 naturalized ; 92,913 not naturalized. 

Connecticut, 144,805 naturalized; 233,634 not naturalized. 

I could read on through the various States, but I do not 
eare to take the time of the Senate. But anyone who has not 
studied the question and who would look into these figures to 
get exactly what the native-born population and the foreign- 
born population is of each State in the Union and how many 
of them have been and have not been naturalized would be 
astonished. 

I ask the question in all fairness, Why should the man who 
is not born in this country and who has never been naturalized 
as an American citizen—I do not say a voter, but a citizen— 
have the same right to representation here as the man who is 
born here, reared here, and votes here? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time on the amend- 
ment has expired. He has 30 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. I will reserve that until a later time. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 


Mr. President, a point of order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California will 
state the point of order. 


Mr. JOHNSON. The suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
is not in order, because no business has been transacted since 
the last call. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to overrule 
the point of order. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BieAsE] presented a letter in the nature of a memorial and 
asked that it be referred to a committee. There was no objec- 
tion, and the memorial was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. That, in the opinion of the Chair, constituted business. 
The clerk will eall the roll. 

Mr, JOHNSON. There was no reference of any memorial. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator front South Carolina 
read the letter and asked that it be sent to the Committee on 
Commerce. It was sent to the desk, and, under the rule, such 
a matter goes to the proper committee, unless there is objec- 
tion made. There was no objection made, The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll, when 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WATSON. Is there anything before the Senate now 
except the completion of the roll call? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There can be nothing else before 
the Senate, except by unanimous consent, 

Mr. WATSON. Then, I ask unanimous consent at this point 
that the Senate take a recess until Monday next at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The Chair 


RECESS 


Thereupon (at 3 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, May 27, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturpay, May 25, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. . 
The Rev. Hugh T. Stevenson, pastor of the Bethany Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, we draw near to Thee this morn- 
ing to thank Thee for the blessings that Thou hast given us, for 
Thy watchful care and protection in the night. We rejoice in 
the privilege of another day of service. We ask that Thou give 
unto us the leadership of the Holy Spirit, so that we may glorify 
Thee in our work here, and we ask Thy blessing to rest upon 
all connected with our country. Grant that in the lines of 
promoting peace and good will among all people we may follow 
Thy leadership. We ask Thee to help us to do Thy will and 
perform the tasks that Thou hast assigned to us to-day. Aid us 
with Thy strength. For Thy glory we ask it. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

8. 616. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to lend War 
Department equipment for use at the world jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker's table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 101. An act to provide for producers and others the benefit 
of official tests to determine protein in wheat for use in mer- 
chandising the same to the best advantage, and for acquiring 
and disseminating information relative to protein in wheat, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


THEA JOHANNA NELSON 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged reso- 
lution from the Committee on Accounts for immediate action. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 41 


Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, to Thea Johanna Nelson, mother of Robert M. Nelson, deceased, 
late clerk to Hon. JOHN M. NELSON, an amount equal to six months’ 
salary. 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House that the tariff 
bill shall be the continuing business, the Chair doubts whether 
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this resolution is privileged. The Chair will therefore ask, Is 
there objection to present consideration of the resolution? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
SPEECH OF J. W. POLE, COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
copy of a speech delivered by the Comptroller of the Currency 
before the Maryland Bankers’ Association at Atlantic City on 
May 23, 1929. 
The SPEAKER. 
tleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
The speech is as follows: 
BANKING AND THE NEW FINANCIAL Era 
I, THE 


Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


NEED FOR A NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM 


There are two fundamental reasons why a system of national banks 
is essential to the public welfare. First, commerce between the States 
is vested with a national interest, and in order that it may be financed 
in an orderly manner it is necessary that there be a uniform system 
of commercial banking with a common standard under the direction 
and supervision of the Federal Government. Second, and more im- 
portant than the first, it is mecessary for the Government of the 
United States to possess a governmental instrumentality of finance in 
the form of a system of national banks in order that it may, through 
them in times of stress, be able to enforce a national] financial policy, 
Our own financial history has conclusively demonstrated that the 
Federal Government can not rely upon the voluntary cooperation of the 
State banks and trust companies for the execution of a national policy. 
It may be instructive to pass some of this history briefly in review. 

At the very beginning of our national life the woeful failure of the 
Continental Congress to finance the War of the Revolution was due 
in no small part to the lack of an instrumentality in the form of a 
national bank. The First Bank of the United States was an outgrowth 
of this experience. 

The First Bank of the United States was opened at Philadelphia 
December 12, 1791, and its charter limited to 20 years. It later estab- 
lished branches at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans and served as an instrumen- 
tality of the Federal Government. Through it loans were made to the 
Government in anticipation of taxes; ‘it acted as custodian of Govern- 
ment funds, in the collection of the revenues, in the transmission of 
public moneys, and otherwise strengthened and improved the public 
eredit. 

As early as 1808 it was recommended to Congress that the charter 
be renewed. Later, as it became increasingly evident that war was 
imminent with Great Britain, Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
urged upon Congress the necessity of the renewal of the charter in order 
to safeguard the interests of the Government. Strong opposition devel- 
oped to the renewal of the charter, and in 1811 the bill for renewal 
was finally lost. The Government thus entered the war the following 
year without any banking instrumentality under its control. 

There were in 1811, 88 local State-chartered banks with a combined 
capital of nearly $43,000,000. The failure to charter the Bank of the 
United States, or set up some similar Federal instrumentality in its 
place, caused enormous losses to the Government during the war period 
of 1812 to 1816 in flotation of its loans. The Government was not able 
to secure the cooperation of any of the State banks. The Treasury re- 
ceived only $34,000,000 in specie for $80,000,000 of Government obliga- 
tions put out. In other words, they paid about 135 per cent for the 
money to finance the war and the State banks profited at the expense of 
the public. 

In 1816, as a result of this bitter lesson, Congress chartered the 
Second Bank of the United States. With the veto of the recharter bill 
for the Second Bank of the United States on July 10, 1832, by Presi- 
dent Jackson, the Government was again deprived of a fiscal instru- 
mentality. In 1841 a bill passed both Houses of Congress for the 
incorporation of a new bank of the United States, but was vetoed by 
President Tyler. During the 30-year period preceding the Civil War, 
the Federal Government operated without any fiscal instrumentality 
other than the independent Treasury system. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 Secretary Chase foresaw 
the need for a national banking system to support the public credit. 
At this time there were more than 1,600 State banks in the country. No 
action was had in that year by Congress, and in 1862 Chase again 
presented his plan in detail for a system of national banks and urged its 
adoption. After the outbreak of the war the circulating currency of 
the State banks rapidly increased with the result of great depreciation 
in value and loss of public confidence. In the following year (1863) 
the national bank act was passed, but only a handful of new banks were 
incorporated. 

In 1864 the national bank act was reenacted whereby many of its 
provisions were improved and the State banks were by a special amend- 
ment invited to become national banks. 
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“The act still remained ineffective. Secretary Fessenden thereupon 
made a recommendation to Congress that the opposition of the State 


banks to the new national system be removed by the enactment of dis- | 


criminatory legislation, and Congress by the act of March 3, 1865, used 
the taxing power to compel the State banks to nationalize. The Civil 
War was over before the national banking system got under way. 

Under the Federal reserve act of 1913 as originally enacted national 
banks were forced to become members of the Federal reserve system, 
and State banks were permitted to become members if they so desired. 
From the period of 1914 to June 21, 1917, only 53 State banks and 
trust companies joined the Federal reserve system. We had entered 
the World War in April of that year, and it was considered absolutely 
necessary that the Federal reserve system have the support of all the 
banks, State and national. In order to induce the State banks and 
trust companies to come in, special amendments were made to the 
Federal reserve act and approved by the President June 21, 1917. 
These amendments offered to the State banks more favorable condi- 
tions of membership than that held by the national banks. An ex- 
tensive campaign was inaugurated for State-bank membership. Under 
the stress of war, with its Liberty loan drives and the great fervor 
of patriotism, State and Federal officials, as well as committees of the 
American Bankers’ Association, publicly and repeatedly urged State 
banks and trust companies to enter the Federal reserve system as a 
patriotic duty. On October 13, 1917, the President of the United 
States issued a proclamatien calling upon all eligible State banks to 
join the Federal reserve system as a “solemn obligation.” Notwith- 
standing these circumstances, out of 8,500 State banks and trust com- 
panies eligible for membership, only 212 joined the system _in 1917 
after the amendments were adopted, and only 686 in 1918. The total 
membership of State banks and trust companies at the close of the 
war was only 936, 

The Federal reserve system could not have been created by Congress 
out of the State banks and trust companies, Had the national banking 
system not been in existence the year before the outbreak of the 
World War, we would in all probability have witnessed another disas- 
trous attempt in war finance. 


Il, THE PLIGHT OF THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM 


It is no criticism of the State banks and trust companies to say that 
the National Government can not rely upon them to serve as its in- 
strumentalities in the enforcement of a Federal fiscal policy. Bank- 


ing, like other business enterprises, is entered into by stockholders for 
the purpose of realizing a return upon the investment. 


It is futile to 
attempt to impute to such stockholders altruistic or patriotic motives. 
As between two systems of banks, capital will flow more freely into 
the one which yields the largest returns in dividends. If the advan- 
tage in this respect be fundamental and permanent, the system of 
banks thus favored will be the one which will survive. 

If Congress therefore would protect itself from the loss of its present 
banking instrumentality, it must make it to the advantage of capital 
to seek the national rather than a trust-company charter. Zanking 
apital is without prejudice or sentiment. It will flow back into the 
national banks normally and easily with the turn of the tide of advan- 
tage. The alternative would seem to be the elimination of the na- 
tional banks in favor of 48 distinct systems of banks under the super- 
vision of 48 separate banking departments. 

Within recent months the trend toward trust-company charters by 
national banks has been alarmingly accentuated. Great bank consolida- 
tions of national banks and trust companies are taking place in which 
the national charters are being given up. Within the past six months, 
79 national banks with aggregate resources of two and three-quarter 
billions have passed over under State jurisdictions. I shall not attempt 
here to analyze the cause of these defections, but it is quite evident 
that it is being found more advantageous to carry on the business of 
banking under trust-company charters. 

However, it is within the power of Congress to turn the advantage 
in favor of the national banks and thereby make it to the interest of 
all banks to operate under the national charter. What form this 
action should take requires the most careful consideration. I shall 
in the course of my remarks suggest a method of approach to an 
adequate remedy. 

Ill. BANKING FACES NEW ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The inauguration of the Federal reserve system in 1914 and the 
outbreak of the World War in that same year definitely marked the 
close of a financial era in the United States, The line of cleavage 
between the pre-war and the post-war periods is so clear that the 
student of finance has no difficulty in setting off the one against the 
other. Our economic development within the past 15 years has been 
s0 rapid and so varied that it seems as though we had lived in that 
short period through several generations. The mere mention of some 
of the outstanding factors in this development will be sufficient to 
bring to your minds the new conditions under which we now live. 
Not the least of these is the modern automobile upon the automobile 
road. These have abolished distances between local communities and 
have revolutionized the social life of the country districts. Transporta- 
tion by air is now a practical fact and it would tax the imagination 
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to conceive how it will accelerate the ease of transportation begun 
by the automobile. The extension of communication by telephone and 
now by radio to every rural community has brought into a common 
knowledge and contact every phase of our national life. The need 
for mass production of goods and commodities has caused greater cen- 
tralization of corporate management in industrial enterprises with the 
result of greater efficiency and economy in operation and with cheaper 
and better output for the consumer. We have achieved an outstanding 
position in world finance and are rapidly developing the instrumen- 
talities to discharge that serious responsibility. We are now in a 
period of great national prosperity and growth in which the public 
at large is participating to a degree hitherto unknown. 
IV. THE UNIT SYSTEM OF BANKING 

The system of banking which developed in the United States under 
the State banking laws and later under the national bank act of 1863 
bas come to be known as unit banking. The term unit banking is of 
recent origin and is used in contrast to the development of branch 
banking and group banking within the last few years. 

A unit bank may be defined as a banking corporation having its origin 
in a definite local community and confining its banking activities pri- 
marily to that community. Its original organization was a local enter- 
prise of considerable significance and local public interest. Its board 
of directors, officers, and employees are residents of the local city, town, 
or village. On the average the capital stock is relatively small. Of the 
7,575 national banks in operation on March 27, 1929, 7,193, or 95 per 
cent, had an average capital of $107,000, which includes all banks out- 
side of central reserve and reserve cities; while the remaining 5 per 
cent, or 382 banks in the central reserve and reserve cities, had about 
57 per cent of the total resources. 

The business of a unit bank is derived from the community in which 
the bank is situated. This includes such business as may be afforded 
by the commercial activities of the city, town, or village and by the out- 
lying farming communities. The president of the unit bank is ordi- 
narily a prominent local citizen and under the old economic régime he 
had an opportunity to become interested in local industrial enterprises 
and local public utilities. 

Under the system of horse transportation for the rural communities— 
a system which ended with the close of the pioneer life of America—the 
unit bank was in a much stronger position than it is to-day. Apart 
from the question of their great contribution to the upbuilding of local 
communities, they were profitable as operating corporate units for the 
reason that they were normaily integrated with the local economic 
situation. The president of such a bank was a personage in the com- 
munity and the bank fostered and financed local business enterprises. 
The banker was a factor in the local street-car company, the local 
telephone company, the local gas plant, the local power plant and the 
like. If I were asked to pick out a single type of institution which 
has contributed the most to local community independence and thereby 
to the foundation of our national development, I should choose the 
unit bank. It is the most representative of the genius of the American 
people. 

Looking, however, at the unit bank from the viewpoint of present-day 
economic and social conditions, the question is being raised whether the 
unit bank can survive. The unit bank, like many other types of local 
enterprise, was made possible by the great distance between the local 
settled communities. Distance has now been abolished, and as a conse 
quence of this one factor the unit bank finds itself face to face with 
difficulties that seem to be almost insuperable. The old opportunities 
for the local banker to have a hand in local enterprises has passed away, 
because the local enterprises have become to a large extent merged into 
larger national operations. Every phase of the public utility business 
has passed from local control into the hands of great centralized cor- 
porations, which are able to give better and more efficient service. The 
financing is not done in the rural communities but in the large cities by 
the metropolitan banks. 

The unit bank, being therefore thrown back upon its own resources, 
has to face the rising cost of management with a relative decrease in 
income. Many of them are now unable to offer to young men entering 
the banking business either salaries or the prospects of a career of 
sufficient attractiveness to obtain the highest type of management 
personnel. 

We can not escape being moved with great concern to observe that at 
a time of the most unparalleled strengthening of our financial position 
in domestic affairs and in foreign commerce and in investments, namely, 
during the last eight years, there have been more than 5,000 failures of 
unit banks in the United States, with an aggregate total of deposits of 
$1,500,000,000. These banks were scattered in various sections of the 
country districts of the United States—in the South, the Mid West, the 
Northwest, and the Southwest, with a scattering few on the Pacifie 
coast and the Northeastern States. It is impossible for me to describe 
the acute local suffering occasioned by the losses of hard-earned savings 
and by the disruption of local business enterprises. In many of these 
communities public confidence in the unit banks has been so severely 
shaken that funds which should find their way into banking channels 
are being withheld. During this 8-year period there was not a single 
failure of a large metropolitan bank, 
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The unit State banks in rural districts as a rule have not found it 
profitable to become members of the Federal reserve system. Out of 
about 15,000 State banks and trust companies in the United States only 
1,208 have become members. If it were not compulsory for national 
banks to become members of the Federal reserve system considerably 
more than one-half of them would probably never have become members. 
The State unit banks outside of the large cities seem to find no place 
in the Federal reserve system. 

V. THE GROWTH OF GROUP BANKING 


We have witnessed within the last two years an amazing develop- 
ment in the concentration of control over groups of unit banks. ‘This 
;yhas come to be called group banking. It is not confined to any one 
section of the country but seemed to be springing up everywhere. There 
are literally hundreds of these groups of banks varying in size from 
half a dozen banks to a hundred or more. The usual form of the group 
system is for a holding company to acquire the majority of the stock of a 
number of unit banks and then set up a central management personnel 
for the purpose of operating the group as nearly as possible as a single 
system. Organizers of these groups maintain that a combination of 
unit banks under a single ownership affords greater safety to the public 
‘and an improvement in the quality of the banking services. 

There appear to be, however, certain inherent weaknesses in a system 
of group banking. From an operating standpoint it is necessarily 
unwieldy. Each member of the group is a separate and distinct corpora- 
tion responsible to its own board of directors. It must operate as a 
distinct and separate corporation under its own capital and resources 
and under the distinct limitations placed upon its activities by law. 
The central management can enforce its policies only by indirection— 
that is to say, by inducing the local boards to accept voluntarily its 
policies and in case of refusal to set up at the next annual election a 
new board through its control over a majority of the stock. It is neces- 
sary to carry a distinct overhead of personnel for each bank, 

In other words, as compared with branch banking, group banking 
from an operating standpoint seems to lack the flexibility and the 
economy and efficiency which carries the services of the central bank 
directly to the public served by each branch, Morally and psycho- 


logically the central management of the group system may go to each 
member of the group with its support, but the funds of the various 
members of the group can not be shifted about from one bank to another. 
The corporate set-up, therefore, of a group system is necessarily com- 
plicated, whereas under a system of branches each branch is the bank 
itself and fhe full power and resources of the bank is in each place 


where it does business, whether at the head office or at the branches. 
Disregarding for the moment the question of public policy, the branch 
system is in operation incomparably simpler than the group system. 


VI, REEXAMINATION OF BRANCH BANKING NECESSARY 


Contrary to the opinion of many the McFadden Act of February 25, 
1927, was not intended to be a permanent settlement of the branch- 
banking question. It was a compromise measure, 

Prior to the passage of this legislation, branch banking had made con- 
siderable headway in many sections of the United States. In certain 
large metropolitan centers like New York City, Detroit, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Boston, and others, branch banking as an extension of services 
by downtown banks to other parts of the city had demonstrated that 
the movement was sound and practicable. This latter situation was 
recognized by Congress in the McFadden Act, when national banks were 
permitted to establish city branches. In some sections of the United 
States branch banking had been extended by State banks beyond the 
city limits to the surrounding suburban communities; to the boundary 
limits of the county or adjoining county; and in several instances to 
the boundary lines of the State itself. Regarding these outside branches 
as being in the nature of an experimental operation, Congress desired to 
create a situation under which this movement could be studied for a 
few years without permitting it to expand. As a consequence the Mc- 
Fadden Act held all of these branches in statu quo as to number and 
location, but permitted them to be nationalized. After the approval of 
the act practically every large branch-banking system, with branches 
on the outside of the city in which the bank was situated, took advan- 
tage of this opportunity and became national banks and are now operat- 
ing under the national banking laws. 

In view of the existing situation with reference to unit banking, the 
growth of group banking, the curtailment of branch banking by Federal 
statutes, and the increasing number of bank mergers under trust-company 
charters, the time appears opportune to reexamine the basic structure 
of our entire banking system and to formulate a new banking policy to 
meet present-day conditions, 

The national bank act specifically makes it the duty of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency to recommend to Congress “any amendment to the 
laws relative to banking by which the system may be improved and the 
security of creditors may be increased.” In the present critical state 
of the national banking system I feel it to be a serious undertaing to 
discharge that responsibility. Before proceeding therefore to lay before 
Congress a definite formulation of proposed amendments to the banking 
laws, I shall at an early date call into consultation a group of out- 
standing bankers and students of finance and shall ask their agsist- 
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ance in the formulation of recommendations to Congress which will 
offer to State banks and trust companies an opportunity to gain a wider 
field of banking operations under the national charter. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit a 
parliamentary inquiry before the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the rule adopted yesterday for the 
consideration of the tariff bill it is provided that the consid- 
eration of the bill for amendment shall continue until Tuesday, 
May 28, at 3 o’clock. At the rate of expedition that is being 
made now in the disposal of amendments it seems to me it is 
entirely probable that the conclusion of the matter may be 
reached before that time. Would the Chair hold it would be 
mandatory under the rule to consider the bill for amendment 
until next Tuesday at 3 o’clock or would it be in order before 
that time for the chairman of the committee in charge of the 
bill to move that the committee rise if the consideration of the 
amendments had been concluded? I merely ask this in the 
interest of expedition, because it appears to me there is no rea- 
sonable necessity for going along with this bill under the cir- 
cumstances if we can dispose of it to-day or, say, on Monday. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is our only hope. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have abandoned all hope, and that is 
the reason I am making this inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Replying to the parliamentary inquiry, the 
resolution provides, among other things, that the consideration 
of the bill for amendment shall continue until Tuesday, May 28, 
1929, at 3 o’clock p. m. The Chair thinks that the committee 
could not rise and report the bill before 3 o’clock on Tuesday. 

Mr. TILSON. This would certainly be true unless we had 
entirely completed the reading of the bill and all Members who 
may desire to offer amendments had offered their amendments, 
If we shall come to that pass before 3 o’clock next Tuesday 
afternoon, I believe that it would be in order to have the vote 
sooner. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But the Chair rules contrary to the 
opinion of the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; absolutely. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the committee could. not 
rise until 3 o’clock on Tuesday except by order of the House. 

Mr. TILSON. If we should complete the reading of the bill 
entirely and everyone who desired to offer amendments had 
offered them, and they had been considered—in other words, 
having completed the consideration of the bill—it seems to me 
that it would be in order then to have the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the committee could not 
rise before that time, but, of course, a recess would be quite 
proper in such a contingency. 

THE TARIFF 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the House automatically 
resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
SNELL, will kindly take the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read to 
the bottom of page 3. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 109, line 16, strike out the comma after pound and insert in 
lieu thereof a semicolon. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 117, line 23, strike out “2” and insert in lieu thereof “5.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is a change from the 
original amendment proposed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to 5 cents a pound on figs. The situation in California 
and Texas was very carefully investigated. Certain persons 
appeared before the committee and made statements which did 
not then satisfy the committee that the duty should be so in- 
creased. It was the opinion of some that the rate of duty pro- 
posed by the growers was based upon the production of a partial 
crop. The growers in California have had a serious disease 
growing out of the importation of wasps used in fertilization of 
figs, and it also brought a disease which caused disease in the 
figs, The growers have expended a great deal of money in 
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cleaning up their orchards and eliminating the disease. The 
information first presented to us appeared to indicate that they 
were asking a rate of duty upon a partial crop and not upon 
what ought to be a normal production. Unless it was based 
upon a normal production the committee felt that no change 
ought to be made. 

On further investigation we beiieve that they have the disease 
under control and the proposed rate is based upon a normal 
crop and in that case we believe that a duty of 5 cents is 
justified. 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. I have received communications 
opposing this increase, that it is unnecessary and will work a 
severe hardship. The committee print of proposed amendments 
states they would recommend 4 cents, but I see that this 
amendment increases it to 5 cents. Will the gentleman explain 
this further increase? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That was decided upon this morning. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman says tbat a large amount 
of money has been expended in eradicating this disease. Will 
the gentleman state by whom it was expended? Does he refer 
to the growers at home or the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The growers furnished the money and the 
Department of Agricuiture directed the activities. 

Mr. TREADWAY.,. I thought that information ought to be 
Stuted to the House. Will tlie gentleman inform the House 
about the amount of acreage both in California and Texas de- 
voted to the growth of figs and the quantity grown in both 
States? I think that information ought to be before the House. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not have at my desk the total acreage, 
but those localities produce practically half the consumption. 
A good deal of the acreage has not come into bearing, but the 
production for 1930 and 1931 will be very materially increased 
by reason of trees coming into bearing. It takes a fig tree 
several years to reach the bearing period. The information has 
just been presented to me that there are some 58,000 acres 
devoted to figs in California and Texas, 

Mr. BACON. The gentleman says we are producing one-half 
of the consumption? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That information came to us on the part of 
the growers and also from the University of California. 

Mr. COLE. And there is reasonable hope that we can produce 
all of the consumption? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is no reason why if the disease is 
gotten under control that we can not produce in good time a 
large proportion if not all the consumption. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. There was some evidence showing not only 
some competition with the dried and in-the-brine figs but there 
was further evidence by a number of gentlemen, if I recall 
correctly, stating that figs in our country are prepared in a 
much more sanitary manner than those which are imported into 
the country. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The American fig is prepared under the pure 
food laws and is perfectly sanitary. 

Mr. COLLIER. Much more so than is the case with the 
foreign fig. Therefore there was a good deal of justification for 
this tariff. Was there any evidence to substantiate putting 
fresh figs on the market? It is mighty hard to keep a fresh fig 
from souring in 36 hours, even in a Frigidaire. There was a 
good deal of evidence with reference to the dried and the brine 
figs, and the preserved figs along two lines, first, competition, 
and, second, it was conclusively proved to me that the American 
fig was a much cleaner and a more palatable fig, and the 
evidence as to the foreign surroundings further made me feel 
that I should much prefer the native fig. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Americans are taking care to make their 
product sanitary. 

Mr. COLLIER. 
put in? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is in line with the usual practice of nam- 
ing the commodity. It is impossible, as the gentleman says, 
so far as we know now, to import fresh figs; but if figs can be 
grown in Texas and California, they can be grown in Mexico. 

Mr. COLLIER. I have no objection whatsoever to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means certainly labored in 
trying to show figures and facts that would justify this in- 
crease in the tariff on figs. It would have been better if he had 
simply stated that there is no reason for this increased duty, 


How about fresh figs? Why were they 
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except that the growers in California and Texas want it and 
we Ought to give it to them. That is all there is to it. I con- 
cede that the conditions under which figs are preserved in the 
United States are much better than they are in Smyrna or any 
place else. I concede that; but there is no real justification for 
this increase in the duty on figs, and the best proof is that 
there was no increase in the original bill submitted by the 
committee. What happened was this: California has a mighty 
sizeable delegation here on the floor of this House, and it was 
necessary to get the entire California delegation to go along 
in order to protect your sugar schedule. Let us be perfectly 
frank about it. That is what has happened. We can get along 
without figs perhaps. It is not as important to us as potatoes 
and onions, but to hear this justification for an increase after 
the committee has investigated and made a report, it seems to 
me, is entirely out of place. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not now. I just want to point out to 
my friends who are interested in fighting the sugar schedule 
that you can not be of any service to the consumers, to your 
constituents, if you simply protest, stay away, and come back 
to vote against the bill. If a sufficient number of Members who 
are interested in fighting the sugar schedule would remain on 
the floor of the House, together with those who intend to vote 
against the bill, we can prevent adjournment, we can continue 
on this bill, we can compel the reading of the bill so as to give 
us an opportunity to get an amendment to reduce the tariff on 
sugar. That is the way to do it. 


I am glad to see my colleague from New York, Mr. Boyan, 
here, and Mr. Broom, of Manhattan, and my colleague from 
Brooklyn, Mr. Brack; but I appeal to you Representatives of 
city districts that if you want to fight this bill, and if you 
expect to criticize it after it becomes a law, your place is on 
the floor of the House here to prevent adjournment and insist 
the bill, thus creating the opportunity to 


upon the reading of 
offer amendments. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
are you not? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. BARBOUR. 
helping this any. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do not come here and say that there is 
sound reason for increasing the tariff on figs. There is not, 
any more than there is on tomato paste or potatoes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? There is as 
sound a reason as there is for any other item in the bill, and 
that is to protect a struggling lot of people who are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is just as good reason as for many 
other items in the bill. I will go along with the gentleman that 
far; but I assure the gentleman that if figs were raised in 
just one small State, with two or three Members on this side, 
you would never have gotten your increase. Let us be honest 
with each other. You have the votes; you are going to pass 
the bill. We know that, and let us not fool each other; let 
us at least at the end of the week be perfectly frank with 
each other, because that is exactly what has happened. My 
purpose in taking the floor now is to repeat again that the 
way to protect our constituents is to stay on the floor of the 
House, resist adjournment, and compel the reading of the 
bill in order to present amendments. I am certain that if we 
can ever get an amendment on the floor before the Committee 
of the Whole on the question of sugar we can defeat the pro- 
posed tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. HawLey: Page 117, line 25, 
strike out the figures and insert in lieu thereof “ 40.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, this affects figs that are pre- 
served and put up in cans. Practically all of the Texas crop 
is so preserved, and some of the California crop, and some, I 
think, of the Arizona crop. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
No; I do not want to talk about hides. 
But I want to talk about figs. 

Why, you are getting the tariff you want, 


No. 
You want more? 
Yes. 
You may as well get it. 
I suggest to the gentleman that he is not 


offer another committee 


The Clerk will report the committee 


“35” 
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This provides the rate of duty found necessary to protect 
the preservers of the product in those States, It is not profit- 
able for the growers to raise the figs unless they can be made 
available for use, and the preserving business in this country 
is of the greatest value to the farmer, for it takes from the 
farmer’s hands perishable products and puts them up in forms 
where they can be preserved and furnished to the market as 
the demand arises, so that the consuming public may have a 
continuous supply of these useful food products, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Page 105, line 24, 
strike out the comma after the word “sugar”; page 105, lines 24 and 
25, strike out the words “or for distilling purposes”; page 106, line 
1, strike out all after the word “ sugars,” down to and including the 
word “sugars” at the end of line 3. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, I know that the House will be interested to know why 
we present this amendment and why it is offered to the sugar 
schedule at this time. As chairman of the subcommittee having 
charge of this schedule, I feel that it is due to the membership 
of this House to advise you why this is introduced. 

I began the consideration of this subject in connection with 
my comrades on the committee having a very friendly feeling 
and a controlling desire to aid agriculture, to aid the producers 
of corn in this country, and I felt that they would be encouraged 
and the industry protected if it were made possible for a greater 
amount of corn to be used in the manufacture of denatured 
alcohol than is used at present by those using blackstrap. I 
have had some of the most experienced technicians on this sub- 
ject before our committee. Mr. Bates, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, who for 25 years has been closely connected with the item 
of sugar and has traveled the world over and visited every 
country where beet sugar is made, and has also visited Cuba 
and Porto Rico, was called before us. He also was deeply inter- 
ested in the subject and endeavored to find a solution whereby 
it might be possible to give a greater market for the surplus 
corn that is raised in this country. 

We finally determined that a duty of about 4 cents a gallon on 
that part of the blackstrap that is used in the manufacture of 
aleohol might be of benefit to the corn industry. Our reports to 
the full committee were on that basis. The technicians from 
the Tariff Commission and the Bureau of Standards were heard 
on the question. There was much opposition developed in the 
committee for the reason that it was felt that to raise the price 
of blackstrap would simply add to the price that the consumers 
would have to pay for their denatured alcohol. You are already 
acquainted with the various uses to which denatured alcohol is 
put and it is not worth while for me to outline those uses. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman said that the consumers would 
have to pay something more. Is not that true of every item in 
the agricultural schedules of the bill? Some one has to pay 
for it or the farmer is not going to get more for his product. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. What percentage of the blackstrap molasses 
now going into the distilling of alcohol is produced in this 
country? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. About 220,000,000 gallons, according to 
the report of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. In round numbers, what percentage is 
that? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. 
have not reduced it to the percentage. About 40,000,000 wine 
gallons of denatured alcohol are produced. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I know; but what percentage of the black- 
strap molasses used in the distilling of denatured alcohol is 
produced in this country? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I can not say. Of course, a good deal 
of blackstrap is obtained from the cane industry. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Some of it comes from Cuba? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes; most of it from Cuba and the 
Philippines. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr, Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 


I offer a committee 


That is a pretty large percentage. I 


The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. So I come to you to-day as one who 
has tried to be of use to agriculture. But I was unable to get 
from the committee their consent to a higher duty on black- 
strap. Later I was flooded with protests against it, protesting 
that 2 cents a gallon would not aid corn in the slightest degree, 
but would add very materially in cost to the users of denatured 
alcohol. Henry Ford, a patriotic citizen, came before us and 
he said that it would cost him a million dollars a year in his 
business. Notwithstanding that, he made it plain in his com- 
munication to me that on account of his interest in agricul- 
ture, if it can be demonstrated that 2 cents a gallon would in 
any wise aid the corn industry in the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol he would withdraw his opposition. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, I will yield for a question. 
short. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not true that alcohol can be made for 36 
cents a gallon? I insist that 36 cents a gallon is not too much 
for Mr. Ford to pay. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. In ordér that the committee might 
have the information furnished me by the Tariff Commission 
experts, I desire to read their report. 


Approximately 90,000,000 “wine” gallons of denatured alcohol are 
produced in this country annually. A bushel of corn will produce 2.4 
gallons of alcohol and about 2.7 gallons of blackstrap molasses will 
produce one gallon of alcohol, 

The present capacity for production of denatured alcohol is abotit 
220,000,000 gallons, divided as follows: Two hundred and five million 
gallons in plants using molasses and 15,000,000 in plants using corn 
(equivalent to about 6,250,000 bushels of corn). Corn plants are using 
about 7,500 bushels of corn a day, equivalent to about 2,500,000 bushels 
of corn annually. The present annual output of alcohol from plants 
using corn is about 6,000,000 gallons, About 7,000,000 bushels of corn 
are used annually at Terre Haute, Ind., in making butyl alcohol, from 
which a small amount of denatured alcohol is obtained as a by-product. 


LOCATION OF ALCOHOL PLANTS 


Molasses-using plants are located in coast cities of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Francisco. The corn- 
using plants are at Pekin, Ill.; Lawrenceburg, Ind.; and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. These corn-using plants have an estimated capital investment of 
about $4,500,000. 


My time is 


USES OF DENATURED ALCOHOL 


The 90,000,000, gallons are used approximately as follows: Forty 
million gallons in antifreeze products, 25,000,000 gallons in cellulose 
(lacquers, artificial silk, pyroxylin lacquers, and pyroxylin plasters), 
8,000,000 gallons in shellac and varnish, 6,000,000 gallons in toilet 
preparations, and 11,000,000 gallons in miscellaneous preparations, 


They go on to show—and I have not the time to read it in 
full, but I will extend it in the Recorp—the difficulty that the 
corn plants would have and the expense that would be entailed 
in changing the plants from ones that would use blackstrap to 
ones that would use corn in denaturing alcohol. All of these 
things led me to the conclusion, and it was the judgment of 
my committee that the duty of 2 cents a gallon on denatured 
alcohol should be eliminated so that the schedule would remain 
as it is in the present law, one-sixth of a cent a gallon on that 
portion of blackstrap that now comes into this country, regard- 
less of whether it is used in feed or for denaturing purposes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. From what article is the blackstrap that 
is imported into this country manufactured? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. From .cane sugar. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks by 
printing the remainder of this report by the Tariff Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks by including 
the report of the Tariff Commission on this proposition. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the gentleman said this was a report from the Tariff Com- 
mission on blackstrap? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman does not mean that. He 
means it is a report from one of the experts in the Tariff Com- 
mission, 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I accept the amendment. 
an expert in the Tariff Commission. 


It is from 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. I did not want the Members of the House 
to get the impression that the Tariff Commission itself has 
passed on this proposition. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I am glad the gentleman has made that 
statement. I did not want to be misunderstood. I intended to 
say that this statement was made by an expert from the Tariff 
Commission who appeared before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The statement above referred to is as follows: 

CONVERSION OF PLANTS FROM MOLASSES TO CORN USING 

The estimated cost of converting present molasses-using plants to 
corn-using plants is at least $10,000,000. It costs from 3 to 5 cents 
per gallon more to convert corn into alcohol than to convert molasses. 
Most of the present molasses-using plants could not be used for corn, 
as they are located in coast cities, too far from surplus corn-raising 
States, and freight rates would be prohibitive. The freight rate on 
corn from Iowa to New York, for instance, is 27144 cents a bushel. This 
would add 11% cents a gallon to the cost of alcohol from freight alone. 
Capital would probably not risk investment in corn-using plants in the 
Middle West in corn-surplus region because of the threat of establish- 
ment of synthetic-alcohol plants, and corn-using plants could not be 
established on a profitable basis without expenditure of a great amount 
of capital. 

RESULT OF INCREASED TARIFF RAT 


If an added tariff rate raises the price of molasses imported, these 
manufacturers would continue to use molasses and raise the price of 
alcohol as long as the trade would stand for it. The increased price 
on alcohol would eventually result in substitution, especially in the 
antifreeze trade, the principal market for alcohol, and this increase 
would be reflected in the price of a large number of products made from 
or involving the use of alcohol. Higher alcohol cost would mean the 
rapid development of synthetic-alcohol production, already well devel- 
oped in Germany and other countries. Synthetic alcohol may be pro- 
duced at about 80-odd cents a gallon, but this cost would be greatly 
reduced by production on a larger scale, 

Germany, England, and other European countries now have well- 
developed molasses-ulecohol producing factories, and molasses from Cuba 
could be sent to Europe to be manufactured into alcohol and other 
products, and then be sent into this country in the form of alcohol 
derivatives and products requiring alcohol in their manufacture. It is 
not clear that an increased duty on molasses will result in the replace- 
ment of molasses by corn, and on the other hand, it will hasten the 
establishment of synthetic alcohol plants and will threaten the exist- 
ence of the molasses-alcohol industry, which is now organized for the 
use of molasses as a raw material. 

Already antifreeze substitutes are rapidly invading the market. 
Prestone, which retails at about $5 per gallon, has a wholesale price 
of about $2.25 a gallon. Glycerin, which retails at about $2.50 per 
gallon, has a wholesale price of about $1.50 per gallon. Alcohol retails 
at about $1 per gallon, but on account of rapid evaporation, etc., is 
little, if any, cheaper in the long run, even at present prices, than non- 
evaporating substitutes. 


The CHAIRMAN, 
has again expired. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN..- Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to ask the gentleman this question 
in order to clarify this situation in the minds of several who 
have asked me about it, this being a technical schedule. As I 
understand it, the committee amendment simply means this, 
that blackstrap molasses will not carry the duty that was origi- 
nally in the Hawley bill, but will revert back to the lower duty 
that is now carried in the Fordney bill. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. The gentleman is correct, and that duty 
is one-sixth of a cent a gallon. 

Mr. COLLIER. I merely wanted to clarify the matter. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then the duty will be one-sixth of a cent a 
gallon instead of 2 cents? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Yes; instead of 2 cents as carried in 
the present law. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIBE. But that does not apply to blackstrap that 
is used for distilling purposes? 


The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
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Mr. TIMBERLAKE. There is no distinction made as to the 
purposes for which it is used. It is only one-sixth of a cent a 
gallon now, no matter for what purpose it is used. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. I 
thought he was putting 4 cents on this. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, No; it leaves the duty as it is in the 
present law, one-sixth of a cent a gallon, no matter for what 
purpose it is used. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. In other words, the committee amendment 
places blackstrap molasses in its present status under the Ford- 
ney tariff bill, which is now the law. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes; which is one-sixth of a cent a 
gallon. 

Mr. HUDSON. If used for any purpose? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. It takes it from the report of the committee 
and places it back in its present status? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. That is correct. 
questions, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute 
for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Witi1am FE. Hutu, of Illinois, offers as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado the following amend- 
ment: Page 106, line 2, strike out the words “ thirty-six one-hundredths 
of 1 cent ” and insert in lieu thereof “ one and forty-four one-hundredths 
cents.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman is not amending the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. He is 
amending the text of the bill. The only thing before the com- 
mittee now is the committee amendment. 

The gentleman says he is amending certain words in line 
2 of page 106 of the bill, but those lines of the bill are not 
before the committee. The only thing that is before the com- 
mittee is the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Iowa rise? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 


If there are no further 


Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss the point 
of order. The gentleman from Colorado has made a motion to 
strike. Every word included in that motion to be stricken from 
the bill is before the House, and it is a well-known rule that 
pending a motion to strike perfecting amendments are in order. 
The committee may decide not to strike the language proposed 
to be stricken out or the committee may decide to perfect the 
text before voting on the motion to strike out. The whole text 
is before the House. I do not think there can be any question, 
Mr. Chairman, as to the amendment being in order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, may we have the commit- 
tee amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was again reported. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, since the committee 
amendment has been again reported, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Chair and Members of the House that on page 
105—— 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield so that we may 
have the other amendment read and have both of them be- 
fore us? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will come to that ina moment. On page 
105, in lines 24 and 25, we have these words before the commit- 
tee “or for distilling purposes.” On the next page, page 106, 
in the first three lines, we have these words before the com- 
mittee: “Molasses imported to be commercially used for dis- 
tilling purposes, thirty-six one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound 
of total sugars.” 

Now, the committee may have it in mind not to strike out 
these words, not a one of them, but while the motion to strike 
is before the House the committee has the right to change the 
words that are before the House. If this were not the situa- 
tion, then you would have to abolish entirely the rule that when 
an amendment is before the House it is subject to amendment. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wirr1t1AmM E. Hut] pmeposes 
to strike out the words “thirty-six one-hundredths of 1 cent” 
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and insert in lieu thereof “ one and forty-four one-hundredths of 
1 cent.” This language is technical language and the “ thirty- 
six one-hundredths of 1 cent,” which is in the bill, means in 
plain English 2 cents a gallon. What the gentleman from Illi- 
nois proposes, one and forty-four one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
pound of total sugars, translated into plain English, means 
8 cents per gallon. 

The Chair announced to the House yesterday that while any 
amendment is before the committee, germane amendments 
would be in order, and certainly to change a word in an amend- 
ment which is clearly before the committee, or to change two 
words, is germane, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yesterday the ruling by the Chair on an 
amendment which I offered I believe decided absolutely the 
germaneness of the pending amendment. The gentleman will 
recall that the gentleman from North Dakota offered an amend- 
ment to the live-cattle paragraph, and in that same paragraph 
was a provision for a duty on frozen meat. I offered an amend- 
ment to the frozen-meat item, and the Chair ruled— 


The gentleman from New York, of course, is in order to offer any 
amendment to the committee amendment that is germane to the com- 
mittee amendment that is now before the committee. Paragraph 701 
deals with several items—cattle, beef and veal, fresh, chilled, or frozen, 
as well as tallow. The only amendment before the committee at the 
present time is one dealing with live cattle, so that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York dealing with canned meat, in 
the opinion of the Chair, is not germane to that amendment. 


Now, the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Writu1aAmM E. Hutt] is absolutely to the same lines and the 
Same purpose and the same subject matter as the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE]. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There can be no question about that. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to make just one 
further suggestion, and that is that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Wrrr1am E. Hutt] increasing this 
rate in effect from 2 cents a gallon to 8 cents a gallon may have 
a material effect on the decision of a great many members of 
the committee in deciding whether or not they want the motion 
of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] to prevail. 
Therefore, it goes to the gist of the question of whether or not 
these words can be perfected or whether they would want to 
have them stricken out as proposed by the gentleman from 
Colorado. It seems to me the language has a very material 
bearing on the amendment of the gentleman from Colorado and 
is connected with it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the rule 
to limit amendments to the Ways and Means Committee was to 
get the question directly before the committee or before the 
House through that committee. This has been done by the 
amendment of the committee as presented here. It now comes 
under the regular rules of the House and stands exactly as 
though a special rule had never been adopted. Under the gen- 
eral rules of the House any amendment that is directly germane 
to the amendment offered is in order, and I think the proposed 
amendment comes clearly within that rule. I think the amend- 
ment is in order and it should be so held. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado is to strike out certain words in lines 1, 2, and 
3, on page 106. To this the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
WILLIAM E. Hutt] has offered a substitute amendment to strike 
out and insert, his amendment being as follows: 


Page 106, line 2, strike out the words “ thirty-six one-hundredths of 
1 cent” and insert in lieu thereof “ one and forty-four one-hundredths 
cents.” 


This is offered as a substitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Colorado, 

In the opinion of the Chair, a motion to strike out and insert 
is not in order as a substitute amendment to a simple motion to 


strike out. If the gentleman from Illinois had offered his 
amendment as a perfecting amendment, the present occupant of 
the Chair would have ruled it in order. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under the rule, the committee having 
offered an amendment to this particular paragraph, if that 
amendment is voted down, is the section still open to amendment 
from the floor under the rule? 

Thég CHAIRMAN. Only an amendment to the committee 
amendment. The Chair has tried to make that plain, 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. It is only a matter of giving the amend- 
ment a wrong name. I have been discussing the point of order 
with reference to it as a perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. As far as the ruling of the Chair is con- 
cerned it is different. 

Mr. WILLIAM HE, HULL. Can not I offer it as a perfecting 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ing amendment. 

Mr. BOYLAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Would it not be possible to suspend the 
rules—the rule passed yesterday—in so far as it refers to 
Schedule § and throw Schedule 5 open for discussion? 

The CHAIRMAN, It would not. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment as a perfecting amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Witu1AM E. HULL as a perfecting amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. T1IMBER- 
LAKE] : Page 106, line 2, strike out the words “ thirty-six one-hundredths 
of 1 cent” and insert in lieu thereof “ one and forty-four one-hundredths 
of 1 cent.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
for the purpose of getting a ruling on the point that this is 
an amendment to the text of the bill, which has not been read. 
The only thing before the committee is the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, offered on behalf of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, properly designated as a committee amend- 
ment. The only thing before us is that motion, and the text 
of the bill is not before us. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
ean not claim that an amendment can be offered by the com- 
mittee and then prevent an amendment to that amendment, 
The gentleman seeks to prevent an amendment being offered to 
a committee amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the amendment should be adopted, it 
would leave the text amended, and then, if the committee 
amendment were rejected, the result would be that the text 
would be amended before the text had been read, and action 
would not be on the committee amendment but upon amending 
the text. 

Mr. DOWELL. When the committee amendment is presented 
the text is before the committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. One more word—this amendment does 
not propose to amend the amendment of the committee. It 
simply proposes to amend the text, and the text is not before 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair the words 
that the gentleman from Colorado proposes to strike out from 
the bill are before the House at the present time and are open 
to any germane amendment. The Chair holds the amendment 
in order; and the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
want to say to you in advance of making a speech that it has 
not been my intention at any time to reflect on the Ways and 
Means Committee in offering this amendment. I am sincere 
in everything I am going to say to you. 

I want you to listen to me carefully, and then after you hear 
what I have to say if you think it is better to sustain the original 
2-cent rate and leave backstrap free to come in in competition 
with corn, I have nothing to say; I will be satisfied, whatever 
the House does, I will not try to do anything to discredit the 
Ways and Means Committee on this bill. But I want to talk 
to you Democrats as well as Republicans. We are here for 
what purpose?—to try and help the farmer. It does not make 
any difference whether he comes from Louisiana, Texas, Iowa, 
or anywhere else. We are here for that purpose. 

Now, listen to me. In using blackstrap, which has been used 
since 1922, you have eliminated the use of corn, as stated by the 
gentleman who spoke before me. In 1916 we used 32,000,000 
bushels of corn in making alcohol. You have got it down to 
6,000,000 bushels. You have made all of the alcohol from a 
foreign product coming from Cuba, and the United States Gov- 
ernment has lost $56,000,000 in revenue if they had had 8 cents 
duty and the same amount of molasses had come in. All this 
has gone into the hands of a lot of speculators along the Atlan- 
tie coast. 

I tell you it is a crime to go along and propose to let this 
thing stand—let speculators raise the molasses price and after 
they have raised it to keep the corn-growing people from fur- 
nishing corn for alcohol. 

Molasses started to sell at 83% cents in 1923, and this trust— 
and my friends, it is the most gigantic trust in the whole world, 


The gentleman can offer it as a perfect- 
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because they have all the molasses corralled in the Philippines, 
in Porto Rico, in Java, and in Cuba—when it wants to raise 
the price of molasses has only to drop a few shiploads into the 
ocean. They have already raised it from 3% cents in 1923 to 
12% cents to-day, and just so sure as you adjourn and do not 
put this duty on, you will see blackstrap getting up until it is 20 
cents, and these men who are fighting me to-day on account of 
the pretended advance price of alcohol will rue the day when 
they shut out corn. I have a report here from the Department 
of Agriculture which shows that there is an average of 23 per 
cent of wet corn every year for the last 10 years. Every bit of 
that wet corn which is within the radius of these distilleries can 
be used for alcohol, and the farmer will get the benefit of it, and 
you will get your alcohol cheaper than you will by having it 
made by this Molasses Trust. Is there a single man on either 
side of the House who dares to rise up and say that he does not 
want to help the farmer on this proposition? If you leave this, 
as you have it under the motion of the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. TiMBERLAKE], taking it all off, you will all rue the day, 
those of you who are using alcohol. I know about the alcohol 
business probably better than any man in this House. You have 
12%-cent molasses to-day. You have 88-cent corn. Twelve-cent 
molasses multiplied by 6%, makes it 78 cents. tighty-eight 


In other words, the trust has put molasses so high to-day that 
you can take &8-cent corn and compete with it. 
“Why don’t you start your distilleries out there? 


” 


You can not 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. That is, more for feed purposes? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. And the vote against the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is a vote to deny the corn growers of America an addi- 
tional market for their corn. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Forty million bushels a year, and 
that means that all of this wet corn will be sent to the dis- 
tilleries, while a whole lot of it has to be thrown away at the 
present time. 

Mr. ELLIS. I observed the argument of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] that it would cost money to put 
these plants, to convert them, into the manufacture of alcohol 
so as to afford a market for the wet corn of this country. Is 
not that an argument in favor of increasing the tariff? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I want to answer the gentleman 
from Colorado on that subject. We have over 50,000 bushels 
daily capacity in the West now, and we can take $5,000,000 and 
put it all to work. This thing of their telling you that they 
have to have $50,000,000 invested and all that sort of stuff is 
rot. This will let the farmers sell their wet corn and make 
alcohol out of it, and these men who are fighting it on account 


| of raising the price of alcohol are only deceiving themselves, 


, | because if you put two commodities on the market with which 
cents, corn with 10 cents that you get off for feed, is 78 cents. | 


You say to me, | 


Start these plants without some kind of a guaranty to the.man | 


who is going to start them. Put the 8-cent duty on molasses, as 
my amendment calls for, you will start them all. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
that the gentleman’s amendment means an absolute embargo 
upon the shipment of blackstrap into this country. Is that a 
fact? 

Mr. WILLIAM FE. HULL. Not if they pay the 8 cents tax, 
and they can pay it. They have been putting it in their pocket 
now for several yeurs, and have been keeping it. 
out some of it now to the Government. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will there be shipments of it? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes; I think so. I think about 
half this alcohol will be made out of molasses, and that they 
will pay the 8 cents, and that the other half will be made out 
of corn. 

Mr. WYANT. 
country? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Very little. ‘ 

Mr. WYANT. All of this blackstrap comes from these foreign 
countries? 

Mr. WILLIAM E, HULL. 
live in England. 

Mr. WYANT. And all of the blackstrap produced in this 
country would receive the benefit of the duty of 8 cents a 
gallon? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes; and the men who are making 
feed out of blackstrap get the advantage, because if you reduce 
the blackstrap coming into the country you will produce more 
blackstrap here and the feed fellow will use more. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true that this paragraph 
raises the present tariff on blackstrap used for feed? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. No; this only raises it for dis- 
tilling purposes, and you can collect it at the distillery, because 
you have the gaugers there, who weigh in every pound of 
blackstrap. , 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But the tariff on molasses is raised in 
this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
distillery end of it. 
will hurt him. 

Mr. PATTERSON. It will not raise the price? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. No. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What will the feed man have to pay? 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. Whatever the price is. This will 
not affect him at all except in this way: If you take it out of 
the distilleries it will make more molasses to sell and probably 
reduce the price. 


Is there much blackstrap produced in this 


It is all under one trust, and they 


That refers to the gentleman's amend- 


My amendment applies only to the 
It will help the feed man more than it 


Let them pay | 


| tailed 
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: E | Trust 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


| raised it to 12 cents. 


to make alcohol you certainly will get a better chance to have 
cheaper alcohol than if it is in the hands of one trust. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And the passage of the gentle- 
man’s amendment will offset some of the damage done to the 
corn farmers by the passage of the prohibition law, which cur- 
the use of corn for distilling purposes. 

WILLIAM E. HULL. I can not answer that question. 
McDUFFIE. The gentleman just said that this Molasses 
had raised the price. 

WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. And it is almost prohibitive. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. If that is true, or if the price goes much 
higher, could they turn to making alcohol out of corn instead of 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


‘ | molasses? 
It has been stated over here vn this side | 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. No; and for this reason: You have 


| got to have some incentive to get the distillers to fix up their 


plants. But if you put a duty of 8 cents they will go out and 
rehabilitate their distilleries. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Does not the gentleman know that 8 cents 
on blackstrap molasses means that we are placing an embargo 
on blackstap molasses? It will be impossible to get it in. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. You had it at 3% cents and you 
So if 8 cents was added to the original 
price, 3% cents, it would not be as high as it is now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
utes? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman in submit- 
ting the list of the countries from which the blackstrap comes 
omitted Jamaica. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. 
Jamaica. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Was not blackstrap formerly a waste product? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. It used to run into the ocean, 
They would make alcohol out of beet refuse. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The gentleman said 8 cents 
would not cut much ice. If so, why have it? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I did not say that. 
do no more good than the other. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. The amendment which the gentleman pro- 
poses will not affect the use of blackstrap molasses in other 
industries? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
purposes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 


May I have five additional min- 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 


Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 


HULL. Yes. I should have included 


I said it would 


It will not. It is all for distilling 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I want to call the attention 
of gentlemen representing potato growers to the fact that 
the duty proposed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAM 
E. Hutt] on blackstrap will be to the advantage of every dis- 
trict that raises potatoes, because potatoes may be used in the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol. Authorities tell me potatoes 
can not now be used to advantage becuase blackstrap is so 
cheap. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. I am not trying to put this 
over on the House. If you do not see fit to put 8 cents on 
blackstrap, that is all right with me. I am simply doing what 
I think is right. I think I am doing a great service to this 
country, not only to the manufacturer and the farmer, but 
the consumers or users of industrial alcohol. I know what 
I am talking about. I want to say in conclusion, gentlemen, 
use your own judgment. I will take my medicine, one way 
or the other. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I want to see if I understand the 
gentleman's proposition, which is that those plants that have 
been using corn will be compelled to close, and can not open 
now, because if they do these people who are importing black- 
strap will put the price up. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And your amendment is for that specific 
purpose only? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. If your amendment is adopted, would it not 
increase the duty, except on that blackstrap which is used 
for alcohol? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. It will only affect that which is 
put into the distilleries, That is all we ask. [Applause.] 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words of the amendment presented by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from the Philippine Islands 
is recognized. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, the motion which I made is a 
pro forma motion as a result of what I have learned from my 
brief stay in the House of Representatives, because I find that 
in order to get time, several Members have proposed to strike 
out one word, and I go them one better and present a motion to 
strike out two words, in the hope that out of your generosity 
I will get double the time you have been conceding. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we are considering Schedule 5, sugar and mo- 
lasses, which vitally affects the Philippines. We are discussing 
a measure bearing upon the leading products of the islands. 
These products, like sugar, coconut oil, hemp rope, and others 
under their appropriate schedules should be discussed in rela- 
tion to section 301, special provisions, which continues and 
guarantees the integrity of the free-trade reciprocity between 
the two countries. 

I have been pleased beyond words to have listened to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE], whose resolution sev- 
eral months ago raised a great deal of alarm and confusion in 
my native land. From the records of the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and from the declarations of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon], the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Hawtry], and others, I 
learned that there was a concerted and organized effort directed 
to levying duties on Philippine products, especially sugar, or 
placing a limitation upon Philippine exports to this country. 

It was with genuine pleasure for me to have heard the 
gentieman from Colorado [Mr. TrmBeRLAKE] declare on the 
floor of Congress “that great consideration should be given 
to the welfare” of the Philippine people as long as America 
has jurisdiction over them; the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
RaGon] opposing “the program of the sugar people * * * 
whereby they meant to stop or to limit the importation of 
Philippine sugar after it reached 500,000 tons”; and the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. HAw Ley], who, in reporting the bill, 
reasserted that the insular possessions “ have the right of free 
trade with the United States under this bill in the same 
measure as they have had it in the past.” It was with special 
satisfaction for us, the representatives of the Philippines, to 
read in the report of the Committee on Ways and Means ac- 
accompanying the tariff bill H. R. 2667, that— 

All amendments proposing to restrict in any way imports from the 
possessions of the United States by imposing limits as to kind, quality, 
values, or in any other way, were rejected. 


I have been pleased to observe not only from the members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, but from several who 
have spoken representing both sides of the House that there 
is a general desire to do what is just and right to the Filipino 
people. I therefore rise to-day to express the feeling of grati- 
tude on the part of the 13,000,000 people of the Philippines 
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whom I have the honor to represent here for the successful 
resistance on the part of the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means against the efforts of those who were bent 
on levying duty or placing limitations upon Philippine exports 
to the United States. [Applause.] 

By successfully rejecting the proposed imposition of duty or 
placing limitations upon Philippine products coming into this 
country while American goods going to the Philippines are ab- 
solutely free and without limit, you have avoided the errors of 
other colonizing countries in history which have disregarded 
the economic well-being of their colonies. You have shown that 
selflsh considerations are repugnant to your traditional ideals 
of justice. You have added new luster to the American name, 
There should surge in the breast of every Member a new pride 
for this refusal to place sordid considerations above moral prin- 
ciples. [Applause.] 

I wish I may be permitted to present a few facts to rebut 
certain points urged by the advocates of limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the Commissioner from the 
Philippines has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the commissioner may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, I thank the Members for their 
generosity. 

Much has been said and written about the menace from 
Philippine sugar. The Philippine sugar industry is not a menace 
to the continental beet and cane sugar industry of America, 
because the islands contribute only 8 per cent of the total an- 
nual consumption of the United States, while foreign sources 
supply 55 per cent. 

According to Willett & Gray, sugar statisticians, January 12, 
1928, page 19, the total sugar consumption of the United States 
for 1927 was 5,297,050 long tons supplied by the following 
countries : 


Louisiana (cane) - . 

United States (beet 

Hawaii (cane) 

Virgin Islands (cane) 

Porto Rico (cane) 

Philippine Islands (cane) 
Various sugars, United States 


Total domestic 
2, 912, 893 
5, 566 


2, 918, 464 


Cuba (cane) 
Other foreign countries. 


Total foreign 


Total United States consumption i? 5, 297, 050 100. 00 


Fear has been expressed about the future extraordinary ex- 


pansion of sugar production in our country, 
wish to set forth the following facts. 

The recent increase in Philippine sugar production is not 
due so much to the increase of acreage under cultivation as 
to the increased efficiency through the introduction of modern 
machinery purchased from the United States and through the 
adoption of modern methods. The area planted to cane in 
1895, when the Philippines produced its record crop, during the 
Spanish régime, was 205,044 hectares (506,671 acres), while in 
1927 the area planted to cane was 237,350 hectares (585,500 
acres), or an increase of only 32,306 hectares (79,829 acres), 
or 15 per cent. The sugar production in 1895, or three years 
before American occupation, was 391,470 metric tons, while in 
1927-28 the production of centrifugal sugar amounted to 
574,715 metric tons, besides 62,117 metric tons of muscovados 
and other low-grade sugars. 

The islands have made the least increase and the slowest 
progress in sugar production compared with Java, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and the United States, as may be adduced 
from the following data: 


(In metric tons of 2,204 pounds) 


On this point I 


Record production 
before 1898 


Record production in 
recent years Per 
cent 


increase 


Tons Tons 


1924-25 
1927-28 
1925 


United States (beet)... 
Porto Rico. 


41, 046 
104, 961 
1, 071, 131 


883, 765 
681, 595 
| 5, 208, 231 
586, 292 | 1928-29 | 2,991, 441 
Philippines. 801, 470 | 1927-28 | 636, 882 


ee ——— —— 
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The belief that there will be an unusual and extraordinary 
increase in the next few years in Philippine sugar production is 
unwarranted: (a) Because of the difference in the organization 
of the sugar industry in the islands compared with other coun- 
tries like Hawaii, Cuba, and Porto Rico, where the large 
capitalists own both their sugar centrals and the sugar lands, 
whereas in the Philippines the sugar centrals are owned by 
capitalists and cane is produced by small sugar planters from 
lands of their own; (b) because of the limited number of 
laborers available, for all the laborers are Filipinos, and the 
immigration laws of the United States which are applicable to 
the Philippines do not permit the importation of cheap labor 
as it is done in other countries; (c) because of the shortage of 
capital on the part of sugar planters; (d) because of the land 
laws extant in accordance with congressional enactment; and 
(e) because of the difficulties of opening up uninhabited virgin 
lands. 

I would like to be permitted, Mr. Chairman, to incorporate as 
part of my remarks a brief memorandum prepared by a mem- 
ber of the special uc 
ernment, consisting of Speaker Roxas, of the Philippine House 
of Representatives, Senator Osmefia, of the Philippine Senate, 
and Secretary Alunan, of the department of agriculture and 
natural resources. 

On pages 1401 and 1402 of the CoNcressionaL Recorp in con- 
nection with the remarks of the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Corton], a table is published showing the production of sugar 
in the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Virgin Islands, Cuba, 
and the Philippines from 1890 to 1928. In 1895, or before the 
implantation of American rule, the production of the Philippines 
was 376,402 tons. This was the peak of production during the 
Spanish occupation. This production was net again equaled 
until 1922, or a lapse of over a quarter of a century, or 27 years, 
to be more exact, when the production was 378,739 tons. The 
production for 1928, according to this same table, was 667,657 
tons. Bear in mind that the acreage planted to sugar has not 
materially increased, for in 1895 it was 506,671 acres, and in 
1927, or 32 years after, it was 585,500 acres. 

It should also be borne in mind that if the present methods 
of extraction and milling had been in vogue in 1895 our produc- 
tion would have practically been the same as the present produc- 
tion, or slightly less, for at that time primitive methods of mill- 


ing were in use, extracting only from 50 to 55 per cent of the 
cane juice, whereas the modern methods enable sugar men to 
extract from 92 to 96 per cent of the cane juice. 

Moreover, there should be no fear in the light of the fact 
that the world’s sugar production for 1927-28 was 26,700,000 


metric tons and the world’s consumption was 25,742,000 metric 
tons. In view of this yearly overproduction of about 1,000,000 
metric tons, economic statesmanship would not dictate the 
additional investment of many millions of dollars or the open- 
ing up of large tracts of land for cane cultivation in the Philip- 
pines or anywhere, for that matter. 

Let me now show the fallacy of the allegation that the sugar 
industry in the Philippines is controlled by foreigners. Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos control 76 per cent of the capital investment. 
Ninety-three per cent of the owners of sugar lands in my country 
are Filipinos and Americans. One hundred per cent of the 
labor is Filipino. 

It is alleged by those who argue in favor of limitation of 
Philippine imports that it would be good for the Philippines, for 
it will lead to diversification of crops. Diversification is a prac- 
tice already followed by Philippine farmers, as the following 
table will show: 

Area planted to different crops in 1927 Acres 
Manila hemp 
Sugar 
| a es 
Tobacco 
Corn 


549 
, 500 
3, 0OU 
» 122 


7, 201 


The total area planted to the foregoing nine agricultural prod- 
ucts is 9,158,567 acres. It will be seen that the area planted to 
coconuts, hemp, corn, or rice is much greater than the area 
devoted to sugar cane, 

Mr. Chairman, free trade has been advantageous both to the 
United States and the Philippine Islands. The restriction of 
free trade would be inimical to the best interests of both coun- 
tries: (2) Because it will reduce the tolls charged in the Pan- 
ama Canal by reducing the tonnage going to the Philippine 
Islands from the Atlantic seaboard and return; (b) because it 
will reduce the purchasing power of the inhabitants of the 
Philippine islands for American goods, 


sation sent here by the Philippine gov- | 
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The commerce between the United States and the Philippines 
rose from $21,171,844 in 1909, or 32 per cent of the total trade 
of the islands, to $199,4483,943 in 1928, or 68 per cent of the 
total Philippine commerce; (c) because of the injurious effects 
upon American shipping, agriculture, manufacture, and com- 
merce; and (d) because it will tend to reduce America’s trade 
in the Far East, which grew by leaps and bounds since Ameri- 
can occupation of the Philippines. 

To recapitulate, I submit that the curtailment of freedom of 
trade with the islands while the American flag waves over them 
would be a complete reversal of the altruistic policy which 
America has announced from the inception of American rule in 
the Philippines; that the limitation of free entry of Philippine 
sugar into the United States will lead to similar limitations on 
other Philippine products; and that America’s prestige and 
honor will not countenance the imposition of tariff duty upon a 
commodity essential and necessary to the American and Fili- 
pino home while the Filipino people are absolutely powerless 
to impose any kind of limitation upon American products ex- 
ported to the Philippines, for by the present organic act the 
instruments of our economic salvation are not in Filipino hands. 

We confidently hope that in the enactment of this tariff 
measure the special provisions affecting the Philippine Islands 
shall be kept intact. We place our reliance on your readiness 
to observe those ideals and principles which have made free 
and democratic America the object of admiration throughout 
the world. In the name of the 13,000,000 people in the Philip- 
pines, I appeal to the American heart; I appeal to the American 
mind; I appeal to the American soul. All that the Filipino 
people expect, all that I would ask in their behalf, is that in 
the determination of this economic question, as well as in the 
solution of those larger, more vital, and more fundamental 
issues involving American-Filipino relations, the Congress of 
the United States, the Government dnd people of America will 
strictly apply Democratic justice, Republican justice—aye, 
American justice. [Applause.] 

The memorandum above referred to is as follows: 

SUGAR PRODUCTION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By Rafael R. Alunan, secretary of agriculture and natural resources, 
Philippine government 

Ever since my arrival in the United States I have gathered the im- 
pression that there is a belief prevailing in certain quarters that the 
Philippines possess an unlimited capacity for sugar production, equal- 
ing that of Java or Cuba. As an official of the Philippine government 
in charge of the department of agriculture and natural resources, I 
have with me facts and figures in this connection which demonstrate 
the inaccuracy of this belief. There are certain factors which con- 
tribute in checking the development of the sugar industry in the Philip- 
pines. These are, among others, (1) lack of labor, (2) limited cane 
areas, (3) soil and climatic conditions, and (4) lack of capital. 


1. LACK OF LABOR 


Because of the immigration laws of the Philippines, which are similar 
to those of the United States, Chinese and other oriental labor are 
barred, thereby closing to the islands the only possible source of out- 
side labor supply and making the Philippines dependent exclusively on 
Filipino labor. The 9,500,000 acres of cultivated land in the Philip- 
pines, which has a population of 12,350,000, depends on 1,383,500 men 
agricultural laborers, or an average of 7 acres per man. Even with the 
use of agricultural machinery becoming more general, increase in pro- 
duction would be but negligible. Of the total acreage under cultivation, 
only 586,000 acres are planted to sugar cane, the remainder to rice, 
coconut, hemp, tobacco, corn. The insufficient labor supply does not 
permit increase in one crop without corresponding decrease in the acre- 
age of the others, which is very unlikely. 

2. LIMITED CANE AREAS 

The sugar industry in the Philippines is being carried on in sections 
of the country which have been devoted to cane production for more than 
a century. Experience has shown that only in these sections has any 
attempt to extend cane areas been profitable. The experience of the 
Mindoro Sugar Co., with a big outlay of American capital and expert 
management, which has undertaken to produce cane outside of the areas 
previously planted to that crop, shows beyond any doubt the improb- 
ability of increasing production in this manner. The result has been 
such a complete failure that it is almost certain that no other attempt 
along this line will be made, 

Any substantial increase in the area of cane cultivation by resorting 
to public lands would likewise be impracticable, considering the restric- 
tive provisions of the land laws enacted by Congress for the Philippines 
limiting to 2,500 acres the amount of public land which a corporation 
may acquire or hold, 

3. SOIL AND CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


While Cuba and Java with uniform latitude can grow sugar cane in 
most of their acreage, the Philippines is far from being under such 
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favorable conditions. ‘The Philippine Archipelago, occupying 17° of 
latitude, has such a variety of climatic conditions in the different sec- 
tions that the growing of cane is possible only in certain localities. 
Ratooning in Cuba is universal and may be carried on for years. This is 
not the case in the Philippines, where ratooning can not be generally 
practiced. 

4. LACK OF CAPITAL 


Capital has never been abundant in the tslands. The amount in- 
vested in the Philippine sugar industry is approximately $175,000,000, 
with an annual production of around 600,000 tons. To produce the 
5,000,000 tons of sugar, which has been predicted by a few overopti- 
mists, would require an investment of not less than $1,500,000,000. 
This enormous capital is beyond Philippine possibilities. In spite of the 
encouragement of the Federal as well as the Philippine Governments, 
very little outside capital has come to the islands, due principally to 
the unsettled political status and the existing restrictive land and cor- 
poration laws. Moreover, the present agitation to restrict Philippine 
free-sugar importation into the United States has already discouraged 
further investments of capital in the Philippines. 

A few years ago when the price of sugar was around 5 cents per 
pound, which is over 1% cents higher than the current price, a New 
York concern sent representatives to the islands to negotiate the pur- 
chase of certain centrals. Even under such favorable conditions, these 
gentlemen offered only 25 cents for every dollar invested in the 
properties. 

The foregoing leads to the conclusion that if any increase in the pro- 
duction of sugar in the Philippines is to occur at all, the same will 
necessarily have to be limited, slow, and gradual. Any assertion to the 
effect that the Philippine sugar industry will in a few years approxi- 
mate the rapid increase attained in Cuba is without foundation. In 
1895 the Philippines exported 336,075 tons of sugar. All this quantity 
was produced by primitive mills, at best extracting only 55 per cent of 
the juice. In 1927 the exports were 544,579 tons. If it is considered 
that the 1927 production was mostly from modern centrals employing 
efficient cane-crushing machinery extracting 92 per cent, besides fer- 
tilizers, and better methods of cultivation, the increase of 1927 over 
1895 is nothing to enthuse over. As a matter of fact, the increase 
in acreage during this period of 30 years has not been over 15 per cent. 

Some publications take the figures of sugar exports from the Philip- 
pine Islands just following the implantation of American sovereignty 
as a basis for comparison with present production so as to show an 
enormous increase of 1,000 per cent (from 64,000 to 700,000 tons). It 
is evident that this comparison is misleading, not only because produc- 
tion then was undoubtedly more than the sugar exports, but also because 
of the well-known fact that for more than 10 years after 1896 the 
Philippines was the scene of several wars, revolutions, and disturbances 
of public order which had almost totally paralyzed the sugar industry. 
It was not until 1910 that the industry entered a period of decided 
recovery and only in 1922 did the islands reach the peak of production 
in Spanish times. These facts conclusively show that the increase in 
total output from 1895 to the present time has been normal, resulting 
from improved methods of cane culture and milling, and brought about 
in the same sections which have been devoted to cane production since 
Spanish domination, without an appreciable increase in acreage. 

It has also been asserted that the Philippine sugar industry is con- 
trolled by Spaniards. Nothing could be further from the truth, Capl- 
tal invested in sugar mills is as follows: American-Filipino, 76 per 
cent; Spanish, 23 per cent; cosmopolitan, 1 per cent. The nationality 
of the sugar-cane producers is as follows: American-Filipino, 93 per 
cent; Spanish, 7 per cent. It may be stated that the Spanish interests 
now engaged in the sugar industry have been so engaged in the Philip- 
pines for many years before American sovereignty, 

The amount of Philippine sugar consumed in the United States in 
1928 was 476,071 tons. This represents only 8.59 per cent of the total 
sugar consumption of the United States. Any increase in the Philippine 
production that may be marketed here in the future, which, as above set 
forth, will be comparatively small, will be easily absorbed by the 
expected normal increase in consumption of the United States. 


Mr. MICHENER. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I do not pose as an expert on alcohol. I know nothing 
about the manufacture of alcohol, but I have given some little 
attention to the matter now before the committee. We have 
all listened with much interest to-day to the argument of. the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WiLttiaAmM BE, Hutr]. I think we 
have heard that same argument by Mr. Hutt on several oc- 
casions. However, he never has heretofore applied that argu- 
ment to blackstrap. He has applied that argument to opening 
the distilleries of the country 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
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Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. I want you to show one place 
where I have ever asked for the opening of the distilleries 
of the country on prohibition or anything else. I deny it and 
it is not true. 

Mr. MICHENER. 
said, will 

Mr. WILLIAM FE. HULL. 


I think the Recorp, in anything I have 


You have to back that up by the 
Recorp or else take it back. You have to do one thing or the 
other. I never made any such statement. 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield no further at this time. 


Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. I want you to prove it. I am not 


going to let you put in the Recorp here that I ever tried to open 
the distilleries for prohibition or otherwise. , 
Mr. Chairman, do not take this out of 


Mr. MICHENER. 
my time. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. 
it is taken. 
proving it. 

Mr. MICHENER, I will say this to the gentleman, if I have 
made any mistake in any statement in reference to the gentle- 
man, then I apologize to the gentleman. ; 

Mr. WILLIAM FE. HULL. That is all right. 

Mr. MICHENER. I have no hesitancy in doing that. I 
think the Members of this House know very well that I would 
not attribute to any man a statement which I did not believe 
that man had made. [Applause.] I did not mean to reflect on 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wirit1Am EB. Hutt]. Mr. Horn 
told us the other day that he had been in the distilling business 
for 27 years; that he knew all about the business and that no 
one could tell him anything about the business. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. HULL. And I still say that, but I did not 
say what you said at any time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Now, getting back to where I wanted to 
get—— 

Mr. WILLIAM E. 
with that. 

Mr. MICHENER. 
ther—— 

Mr. WILLIAM E. 
of myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois must not 
interrupt the gentleman without addressing the Chair. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman insists that a duty of 8 
cents on blackstrap molasses will help the farmer. Now, I am 
for 8 cents on blackstrap molasses; I am for 10 cents on black- 
strap molasses; I am for any reasonable amount on blackstrap 
molasses that will help the farmer; but I say to you, gentlemen, 
that 8 cents will not help the farmer. Why? For one reason, 
the industrial alcohol of the future will never be made out of 
corn that is raised profitably by the farmer. You can not make 
industrial alcohol, Mr. HuLi, out of 50-cent or 70-cent or 90- 
cent corn, and you can not raise corn profitably to the farmer 
for less than those figures. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL rose. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not yield now. 

Oh, my friend has said something about soft corn. Yes; 
there is some soft corn, but any business man knows, and Mr. 
Hutt knows that you are not going to be able to maintain 
distilleries for the purpose of using soft corn, and therefore 
you have got to use some good corn. We do have some frosts 
and we do have some failures and we do have some soft corn, 
but, gentlemen, is there a business man here who thinks for a 
minute that we can maintain a distillery for that purpose. He 
said that this will open the distilleries, and he also stated 
on the floor here the other day that this great trust or com- 
bination of distilleries of which he talks owns the distilleries 
to-day in this country. Did he not say that? He will not deny 
that. He tells us that this octopus, this trust, has bought up 
these distilleries, that they own them to-day, and that they own 
the foreign supply of blackstrap; that they own every place 
in this country where ethyl alcohol is manufactured to-day, and 
then he tells you to put a duty of 8 cents on this product which 
is manufactured in this country wholly by this trust, which is 
shipped in wholly by this trust, and that it will help the farmer. 
Why, I can hardly conceive of such logic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MICHENER. Well, you might say we could build new 
distilleries if these people own them and do not want to open 


I do not care out of whose time 
You are not going to put that in the Recorp without 


HULL. The gentleman can not get by 


If the gentleman wants something fur- 
HULL. 


Go to it. I am here to take care 
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them, but there is not a man here who would say that with 
the conditions in American to-day in reference to prohibition 
and with the conditions in reference to synthetic alcohol, that 
capital could be induced to go out into the West and build and 
open up distilleries. There is nothing to it. 

Then the next thing—and I must hurry along—is synthetic 
alcohol. I am willing to predict, gentlemen, and I make this 
prediction based upon information from the best chemists of 
the country, that within the next 2 or 3 years—5 years at the 
limit—the industrial alcohol of America will be synthetic 
alcohol, 

Why, listen: To-day down here in the State of West Virginia 
a great chemical company has a permit from the Prohibition 
Unit for the purpose of experimenting upon the manufacture 
of commercial synthetic alcohol, and we will know in 30 days 
what can be done. Therefore if we allow this rate, what hap- 
pens? We are going to simply put 8 cents on the consumers, 
and let us not forget the consumers. Remember that there 
were 40,000,000 gallons of industrial alcohol used last year in 
antifreeze solutions alone; and what does this mean? This 
means $9,600,000 which you are putting on the backs of the 
consumers of antifreeze solution alone, without 1 cent of return 
to the farmer. 

Mr. COLE and Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin rose. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not yield at this time. 

Then, going a little farther with this same thought, something 
has been said about Mr. Ford. I am not representing Mr. Ford 
here. I do have respect for Mr. Ford's chemists, and is there 
a man in the House who has not? If there is a man here who 
has not respect for Henry Ford’s chemists, if there is a man 
here who has not respect for the disinterested opinion of these 
chemists, then I want to see him; and when these people say 
to us that this thing is going to happen and that synthetic 
alcohol is going to be manufactured for commercial purposes if 
this rate goes on, I believe it. 

An addition of 24 cents a gallon on every single gallon of 
industrial alcohol used in this country is what it will mean, and 
this will mean $22,320,000 additional cost next year to the 
users of industrial alcohol, and not one cent will inure to the 
benefit of the corn farmer unless new distilleries are opened. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield now for a question? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. How much did we add yesterday to the cost of 
sugar that will have to be paid by the consumers of this country? 

Mr. MICHENER. Oh, yes; you get back to sugar, but thank 
God, we raise sugar here in America, and the rate adopted will 
help the farm. On yesterday we raised the rate on sugar and 
no one contends that the increase will not benefit the farmer, 
but if you vote for this thing to-day you are voting for a thing 
which if you have studied you know cav not help the corn 
grower in the end. [Applause.] 

The distilleries now making alcohol out of blackstrap molasses 
are at or near Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco, as I am informed by the chief 
chemist from the Tariff Commission. Two plants, one at Peoria, 
Ill., the home of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Witt1aAm BE. 
HUvuLt], and the other at Terre Haute, Ind., manufacture butyl 
alcohol from corn. No one contends that these distilleries near 
the Corn Belt could come anywhere near consuming corn enough 
from the Corn Belt to furnish the industrial alcohol of the 
country, and the same authority advises me that the freight on 
corn from Iowa to New York is 27.5 cents per bushel, the freight 
on corn from Iowa to the west coast is 42.5 per bushel, and from 
Cairo, Ill., to New Orleans—by water—is 11.4 cents a bushel. 
In other words, the freight cost on corn allowed for plants lo- 
cated at New York is about 10 cents per gallon of alcohol pro- 
duced, and ia the case of plants at New Orleans about 4.6 cents 
per gallon, Additional plants would be necessary in the Corn 
Belt with an investment of about $30,000,000, 

In conclusion, let us not forget that*synthetic alcohol can be 
manufactured from natural gas, calcium carbide, and ethylene 
from blast furnaces. That synthetic alcohol has been manufac- 
tured in Germany since 1921, one plant having a capacity of 
one-half million gallons per year, and this is only one plant. 
The cost of production of synthetic alcohol in England in 1922 
was 30 cents per gallon, and the chemist of the Tariff Commis- 
sion advises that while the domestic costs of synthetic alcohol 
are not positively known, yet the estimate indicates a cost of 35 
cents per gallon; which, of course, will be materially reduced if 
this country goes into the manufacture of synthetic aleohol. If 
these conclusions are correct, then the 24 cents per gallon added 
to the cost of industrial alcohol in this country would go directly 
into the coffers of the blackstrap “ trust,” to which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Witt1Am E, Hutt] has referred. Or if, on 
the other hand, synthetic alcohol should be developed by the 
steel companies and the chemical companies of the country this 
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24 cents per gallon, or such part thereof as a combination of 
these manufacturers might determine, would go into the coffers 
of these manufacturers, and again I say that not one penny 
would go into the pockets of the corn grower. 

I can well see where it might be well to place a high tariff on 
blackstrap, if that in itself would develop cheap synthetic alco- 
hol. In this case the benefit would inure to the user of the 
commodity, but would in no way help the corn grower. I think 
we all appreciate, however, that this synthetic alcohol would very 
often be a by-product, and past experience sheuld teach us that 
the few manufacturers of the commodity would not destroy each 
other by competition, but that the cost of production abroad, 
plus the tariff, would in the end be the price paid for the 
product. 

In conclusion, let us not do a foolish thing in the name of the 
farmer. We are anxions to help him. It is substance and not 
fourm that we seek. It is relief and not additional cost of liv- 
ing that he must have, and while placing a tariff on blackstrap 
molasses may sound seductive, yet I am convinced that the 
result in the end would be disastrous. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ways 
and Means went up and down the hill and back again on this 
question. We discussed it from every angle, we considered it 
from every possible viewpoint. We had in mind the welfare of 
the entire country, not only with reference to the use and con- 
sumption of corn, but the welfare of the country with reference 
to our industries and consumers as well. 

The committee came to the unanimous conclusion, I think, 
that the rate proposed in the bill, and which is sought to be 
stricken out, charging 2 cents a gallon—or 2.19 cents, I think, 
to be accurate—would be of no benefit to agriculture, and that 
it would be of much harm to industry. Therefore the committee 
had the courage to present here to the House and this Committee 
of the Whole an amendment eliminating that provision. 

We have had many contests about this bill, and I want to say 
something to my own party associates in this connection. We 
have had conferences about the bill, we have reached unanimity 
on it; many of us have foregone many things we do not like in 
this bill; many of us have voted for rates for the benefit of 
agriculture that are going to be very distasteful, and even 
harmful, I will undertake to say, to the consumers whom we 
represent. 

As I told you yesterday, I will accept all these agricultural 
proposals in the bill in the interest of agriculture. What I want 
you men from the agricultural States and the agricultural dis- 
tricts to understand is that we who represent manufacturers 
and consunrers, the people who buy the products of the farm, 
have some right to be heard here as well as the representatives 
of agriculture. 

What are the facts about this matter? I will go as far as the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] and say that if I 
believed that this proposal for this enormous duty on blackstrap 
molasses would eventually benefit the corn farmer I would vote 
for it and tell the people who use industrial alcohol that they 
must stand the gaff and the loss that this proposal will bring 
for some time to come. But it is not going to benefit the corn 
farmer eventually. 

Some of you laugh when we talk about synthetic alcohol; you 
think you are going to get a temporary benefit for the farmer. 
There are two domestic chemical firms which have perfected 
the process of manufacturing synthetic alcohol. As the gentle- 
nran from Michigan [Mr. MIcHENER] said, there has been a 
permit issued by the Commissioner of Prohibition to the Carbon 
& Carbide Chemical Co., of Charleston, W. Va., to produce 
synthetic alcohol. 

Synthetic alcohol was produced as far back as 1921 in Ger- 
many, when a plant was erected there with a capacity of one 
and one-half million gailons a year. There is another plant 
in upper Bavaria. The cost of producing synthetic alcohol in 
England—and they manufacture it there—in 1922 was reported 
to be about 30 cents a gallon. The domestic cost is not definitely 
known but is estimated at about 35 cents a gallon. 

Now, what is industrial alcohol used for? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from [Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 


Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. It has become one of the largest factors 
in our manufacturing industries. I will give you some of its 
uses. It is used as an antifreeze solution for automobiles. It 
is also used in the manufacture of cellulose, and you men repre- 
senting the rayon industry will see that the proposed duty is a 
blow to the rayon industry. 
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It is used also in the manufacture of shellac and varnish. 
Do not the people who manufacture shellac and varnish have 
any rights? Have not they a right to be heard in industry? 

It is also used in toilet and perfume preparations. 

Now, as to the amount used in these various industries. 
In the antifreeze solution there are used 40,000,000 wine 
gallons. Cellulose nitrate, 25,000,000 wine gallons—that is in 
the rayon industry. Shellac and varnish, 8,000,000 gallons; 
toilet preparations, 5,000,000 gallons; miscellaneous, ten to 
fifteen million gallons. What does it propose to do if you 
adopt this rate—it is an increase of 4,800 per cent. 

The people who are now manufacturing blackstrap molasses 
will be driven out of business. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am not yielding now. I am afraid I 
will not get time enough to yield. If I do, I shall yield later on. 
The people who produce blackstrap molasses to-day, who get 
it as a by-product in the States and in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico and Hawaii, will all of them lose the market for their 
blackstrap molasses, 

Mr. COLE. We have lost the market for corn. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But you are not going to substitute 
eorn. If you were convinced that you are not going to get any 
benefit for corn, would you still ruin the blackstrap-molasses 
industry? I am convinced that by tearing down the blackstrap- 
molasses industry you are simply building up the synthetic- 
alcohol industry, because the men who have their money in- 
vested in the manufacture of alcohol from blackstrap molasses— 
and the investment is $55,000,000, if I recall correctly—will go 
to something else. We have permitted them to invest their 
money in these establishments under the present Fordney- 
McCumber Act, under the rate of duty which exists in the 
present bill. We have permitted and encouraged these people 
to invest their money in the manufacture of alcohol from black- 
strap molasses. The world is constantly moving forward. We 
are not going to continue the manufacture of alcohol out of the 
most expensive materials out of which it may be produced. I 
do not know whether I stated the things out of which alcohol 
may be produced synthetically, but you will see how cheaply 
it can be produced. It is produced from natural gas, from cal- 
cium carbide, and ethylene from blast-furnace gas. Every 


steel mill in the country can furnish the raw material for the 
manufacture of synthetic alcohol, and when the producers of 
alcohol have been forced prematurely into the development of 
synthetic processes they will supplant corn and potatoes and 
blackstrap molasses and everything else in the manufacture of 
alcohol for industrial purposes. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In a moment. I hope this committee 
will move very slowly in the matter of destroying one industry 
in the hope of helping another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I have hitherto stated that in 
my service here I sometimes trust my fellow men. I am fol- 
lowing that rule now. I do not know anything more about 
blackstrap than a sheep knows about Sunday; but I do know 
the gentleman from Iowa [| Mr. Corr], and he knows about black- 
strap. He tells me that he is in favor of a plan which will 
increase the price of corn. I am interested in corn, both ways, 
so I am going to follow faithfully my cornfield friend from 
Iowa, if I can find just exactly where he wants to lead me. 
But particularly, for the benefit of all of my colleagues who 
have not discovered just how to secure the kind of legislation 
they need along tariff lines, I feel that at this moment I ought 
to draw your attention to a scene witnessed here some weeks 
ago, when the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Core] stood here 
making a splendid plea in behalf of the people he represents in 
his agricultural district. We heard him vehemently declare 
that he did not know what other gentlemen from the agricul- 
tural States intended to do, but that as for himself, in case the 
Ways and Means Committee did not give agriculture a square 
deal, he was ready to wreck the whole tariff machine. When 
he said that the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], our 
present honored chairman, called him down, and he said, “‘ Well, 
that may be a little bit harsh,’ and he thought he would take 
that out of the Recorp. I appealed to him that it was the 
best thing in his speech and asked him to leave it in the Recorp, 
and it is there now. 

Here is what I want to bring to the attention of those of 
you who say you are unable to get just what you want in 
tariff legislation. Mr. Cote is going to get what he wants; the 
committee is going to do now just what he wants it to do. 
It reminds me of a scene in a courthouse town in the South. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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There was a gambling house frequented by colored gentlemen. 
One day in the corner of the gambling house, seated around a 
green-covered table, were five colored gentlemen. Two of them 
were professional gamblers and three of them were suckers. 
In breezes another colored gambler from another town. He 
was elaborately dressed. He put his thumbs in the armpits of 
his chromatic vest and began walking round the table where 
the two gamblers had three suckers, and he began singing: 


I’se Captain Bray, from the county of Clay; 
If you don’t declare me in, I'll give the snap away. 


Nobody said anything, and he walked around and began to 
sing again: 
I’se done said I’se Captain Bray, of the county of Clay; 
If you don’t declare me in, I ain’t goin’ to sing no more, 


By that time the boss gambler saw that the situation necded 
attention, and he rose and walked around so as not to disturb 
the innocents who were being plucked, and he began to sing: 


Captain Bray, of the county of Clay, 
Don’t sing so loud and so long. 

If you stop that song and go away, 
You is declared in from this time on. 


So I congratulate my friend the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
CoLE] upon the evident fact that after singing that song some 
time ago, in which he said he would wreck the whole tariff 
scheme if he did not get what agriculture wanted, he is going 
to get just what he wants this morning with, reference to 
blackstrap. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, probably there is no Member of this House who 
has voted more consistently and earnestly than I for every 
agricultural interest that has requested an increase in the 
tariff bill, and probably there is no Member who has any more 
reason than I not to do so. In every single city in my district 
there are from 20,000 to 150,000 working men whose activities 
are governed by time clocks in those cities, and yet I have sat 
here in the committee and appeared before the committee and 
pleaded for every single increase on agriculture that I thought 
agriculture could receive benefit from, and I have done that on 
the ground that agriculture needed help. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Witt1am EB, Hv] a 
worthy colleague of mine on an important committee of this 
House, has stood before you to-day and made a plea for the 
pending amendment to the bill on the ground of its benefit to 
agriculture, and if he had proved his case I would be the first 
man to rise on my feet and second his motion, But he has 
not proved his case, and I say to you gentlemen on the other 
side of this aiske—who will be inclined to support that amend- 
ment for one of two reasons, one that probably you think in. 
your cornfields you are going to receive an increase, and the 
other reason that you are throwing a monkey wrench into the 
bill—you are mistaken. If this amendment is adopted we might 
as well send the bill back to the committee and have the com- 
mittee work this bill over. 

There are multitudes of articles involved in the bill that are 
based on industrial alcohol. Every member of this committee 
knows that, and when you make an increase of such sweeping 
effect in one item you have got to go back and change the 
schedules on perhaps 101 other things that enter into the con- 
sumption and daily life of the people of this country. 

Let me say this to you gentlemen from the Southland: I was 
down in Florida, and I say to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Green] I saw the magnificent plants there making celotex 
from your waste cane fiber. You have got to say to your 
people that you voted against their further operation if you 
vote for this increase. You gentlemen of Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, you have got to go to your rayon-silk mills and say 
you voted against their interests. . 

You gentlemen from the Corn Belt brought before us the 
other day an agricultural paper printed upon cornstalks. Do 
you want to strike a blow at that industry, made of cornstalks, 
now hoping to use your waste products? These distilleries, 
erected at a cost of $55,000,000, use only a waste product and 
thus produce industrial alcohol at 12 cents per gallon, can 
use all the waste products. There is scarcely a great industrial 
concern to-day that can exist except as they are constantly 
having their scientists and engineers develop ways of using 
what would otherwise be the waste materials of their plants, 
which are in many instances their only source of profit. You 
will have to realize that when you strike down this industry 
you are striking down also the only industry that is pro- 
ducing potash. a 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 
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Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. HUDSON. In a moment. I want to bring that back 
home to you. I have here in my folder a booklet from the 
Maryland Agricultural College showing the potential possi- 
bilities of the potash production of these plants, and I want 
to say to you that it is no insignificant thing, but a thing 
that you ought to take into serious consideration. The poten- 
tial possibilities of potash from these plants are simply sur- 
prising to one who has not made a study of it. And later on 
I shall place in the revision of remarks the results of this 
investigation. 

The gentleman from Oregon rose in his seat and said that 
if you pass this amendment you can produce a market for 
potatoes. 

Do you corn farmers think you can compete with corn against 
potatoes in making ethyl alcohol? That gentleman was not 
talking in your behalf. The gentleman from Iowa the other 
day, I think, said that if we would put this tax on he was 
going to make this ethyl alcohol from 85-cent corn, but the 
gentleman from Illinois said 90-cent corn. Well, now, let us 
see what the prices are. He also said this molasses was a 
7-cent. product. Let us see where the prices are and then let 
us see whether you want to beat down the price of corn. 


No. 8 corn—Chicago 


Blackstrap molasses 
(Dollars per gallon in tank cars, yearly average, monthly prices) 
Year: 


In 1924 corn was 88; in 1925, $1.09; in 1927, 84; in 1928, 98; 
and in 1929, 94. Do you want to beat down the price of your 
corn for the sake of opening a few ethyl grain alcohol distil- 
leries? Look on the other side. In 1923 the price was 7 cents— 
and I am speaking about blackstrap molasses—in 1924, 12; in 
1925, 11; in 1926, 6; and in 1927, 7. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. What is it in 1929? 

Mr. HUDSON. About 11 cents. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Twelve and a half to-day. 

Mr. HUDSON. It may be to-day, but I gave you the price 
for 1928. In 1928 it was 11 cents. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That makes it 88-cent corn. 

Mr. HUDSON. I will be glad to yield the floor to the gen- 
tleman if he wishes it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois must not in- 
terrupt the speaker. 

Mr. HUDSON. 1 did not interrupt the speaker when he was 
speaking. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entitled to considera- 
_ and the Chair will protect the Member who occupies the 

oor. 
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Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman, then, admits my statement, 
to compete you must hammer down the price of corn or drive 
the industry to synthetic alcohol. 

Now, listen. For five and a half months a committee, the 
integrity of which and the intelligence of which no one will 
challenge, has been considering this proposition, and after that 
consideration they have brought in the result of their conclu- 
sions. Can we here in a few minutes brush aside all of those 
months of research and say they are wrong? The gentleman 
from Illinois in his speech of May 20 said: 

You can not scare me with your synthetic alcohol. 
more than a hoax, 


That is nothing 


This synthetic hoax is now producing the following chemi- 
cals on a commercial scale: Motor fuels, dyes, ammonia, car- 
bolic acid, acetic acid, camphor, artificial silk, and so forth. In 
Congressman HUvtLuL’s own district one of his own constituents 
is now, and has been for several years, manufacturing syntheti- 
cally methanol—wood alcohol. This synthetic process by which 
methanol is produced is nothing more or less than the utilization 
of gases under high pressure, which by one more conversion 
step can be adapted to obtaining ethyl alcohol identical with 
that produced from corn and molasses. Ethyl alcohol is now 
being produced synthetically in Germany and England, and 
equipment is now being installed for its production in West 
Virginia by the Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corporation, which 
is now arranging for an increased output. 

Oxperience gained by Representative Hutt in distilling bev- 
erage spirits is of no value to-day. The legal manufacture of 
whisky stopped a decade ago. The development of synthesis 
as a commercial factor has been most pronounced during the 
past 10 years. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. It is not alcohol. 

Mr. HUDSON. No; but they are producing it synthetically. 
Is that bunk? Of course, it is not bunk, and he knows it is not 
bunk. You raise the price, as you will raise it by this amend- 
ment, and you will not produce one additional gallon of grain 
ethyl alcohol; you will do away with the use of a waste product 
and you will have synthetic processes all over the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 


I reserve the right to object, be- 
cause the gentleman will not allow anyone to ask him any 
questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. As I stated to you, we have the great auto- 
mobile industries that are manufacturing and using industrial 


Is there objection? 


alcohol in all of these products. In addition to that we have, 
as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] said, the paint, 
varnish, and kindred industries using it. But, listen, if you 
pass this bill you have laid an additional burden upon every 
hospital and upon every industry making medicines in this 
country. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. I would like the gentleman to get his own 
time, because it is so hard for me to get time. The gentleman 
knows the temper of the committee. 

Mr. WYANT. We have been extending the gentleman’s time 
from time to time without objection, and I think he ought to 
yield for a fair question. 

Mr. HUDSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WYANT. What percentage of the total alcohol used in 
the United States is produced from blackstrap? 

Mr. HUDSON. Probably slightly more than 200,000,000 gal- 
lons are produced from blackstrap, a waste material. If you 
use the material that is in the market for other purposes, you 
simply are not going to have only 36-cent alcohol but you have 
destroyed the blackstrap distilleries—a $55,000,000 loss—and 
you will not have raised the price of corn but you will have 45 to 
50 cent alcohol, and you know it. Then you will have destroyed 
every grain-alcohol distillery in the country by overtaxation, 
for they will be supplanted by synthetic-process distilleries. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman spoke about the 
Solvents Co. The Solvents Co. grinds 8,000,000 bushels of corn 
and makes butyl alcohol and does not make alcohol at all, and 
that is what you are using for paint. That is what your Duco 
paint is made of. 
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Mr. HUDSON. Your company makes synthetic alcohol? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. No; they do not. 

Mr. HUDSON. An increase of 8 cents per gallon on molasses 
would raise the raw-material price of alcohol 24 cents. It 
would be impossible to hold the antifreeze market if motorists 
had to pay almost $10,000,000 more per year for their alcohol. 
For chemical manufacturing other solvents, most of them pro- 
duced synthetically, as, for example, by a large plant in Con- 
gressman Hvtt’s district, would be given a decided advantage. 
This would mean a loss in markets on the part of ethyl alcohol, 
a substitution at higher cost of competitive materials. Not 
one additional bushel of corn would be used for distillation 
purposes, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I have letters and telegrams 
from the largest chemical company in the world, the Mallin- 
ckrodt Chemical Co., which is located in my district, saying that 
if you raise this rate, as the pending amendment proposes, they 
will absolutely have to have additional relief on many items in 
the bill that will be affected by the great increase that will 
follow in the price of alcohol. 

Mr. HUDSON. I think the gentleman is absolutely right, 
and let me emphasize the statement he has just called atten- 
tion to, that if you pass this proposed amendment, you have 
got to go back and rewrite the bill, and I do not think there is 
a member of the committee who will not bear out that state 
ment. 

There are 101 related items in the bill, and if you do not do it 
the Senate will have to. You could not go on with the bill as 
it is written. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Committee, if you yield to this request of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Wir11AmM E. Hutt] to increase the duty on black- 
strap molasses 4,800 per cent, you increase the bill of the 23,- 
000,000 automobile users and owners in the United States over 
$10,000,000 per year on antifreeze alcohol alone. 

Henry Ford has already stated to the committee that it will 
cost him $1,000,000 a year on his product for paints, lacquers, 
and yarnishes. The other automobile manufacturérs will suf- 
fer accordingly. Everybody who uses drugs and medicines will 


Will the gentleman yield? 


have to pay a part of this increase, and the same thing is true 


with respect to paints, oil, and varnishes. 
will run into millions. 
THE CITY CONSUMER 

Sixty per cent of the people of the United States live in the 
cities, and these people are going to pay a tremendously in- 
creased cost of living on the schedules already raised by this 
bill, outside of blackstrap molasses and industrial alcohol. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. I regret I can not yield now. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin can speak later. 

If you increase the cost of living to them along these lines, 
you will hear from druggists, from hospitals, from doctors, from 
automobile associations, from hardware stores, from paint, oil, 
and varnish dealers, and so forth. 

You will add to the hue and cry raised against this bill by 
practically every city newspaper in the United States, and you 
are going to make it increasingly difficult for me and other city 
Members to vote for the bill, and you are going to make it even 
harder for the President of the United States not to veto the 
bill. 


Their increased bill 


KIDDED BY EXPERTS 

I am willing to concede to the gentleman front Illinois [Mr. 
WitriAM E. Hutt] his opinion that he is an expert on alcohol, 
but why are not the members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee also experts on this question? They have had testimony 
for years from all sides. The gentleman came in asking a rate 
of 8 cents, and he and his friends were heard for weeks asking 
for this 4,800 per cent increase. They refused to give it to him. 
He was just as insistent and just as emphatic before them as he 
has been here to-day. 

Is Dr. James M. Doran, Chief of the Prohibition Bureau, an 
expert on alcohol? He is generally conceded to be such on 
industrial alcohol by both the wets and the drys, and he says 
that this will lead to the manufacture of synthetic alcohol and 
will not help the corn growers. Dr. Warren N. Watson, who 
is an expert whose word is taken by the American Chemical 
Association, a highly ethical group, 100 per cent, whose integrity 
has never been attacked, comes out flatly in opposition to the 
2-cent increase. Doctor Watson is chief of the Chemical Divi- 
Sion of the United States Tariff Commission, 

THE TARIFF EXPERT OPPOSES 

My friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RamMsryer], when 

it was called to the attention of the House that this chief of 
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the Chemical Division of the Tariff Commission was opposed 
to this increase, said, “ But that is not the word of the Tariff 
Commission.” No; but it is even stronger than the word of the 
Tariff Commission, because some of us believe the tariff com- 
missioners might sometimes be “ politicians,” but none of us 
believes that Doctor Watson is a politician, and we know that 
he is a scientist. 

If you are going to appeal from all these experts, raise the 
cry that the farmers demand it, and put it over, you are going 
to make it exceedingly difficult to retain what you have in this 
bill. If you are that greedy and that selfish—if you overturn 
the trough by too much haste and too much eagerness to wallow 
in it, then your whole cause is in danger. 

DOCTOR DORAN ON ALCOHOL 

Here in my hand is a little statement from Doctor Doran, 
prepared this morning, to the effect that the Carbon & Carbide 
Chemicals Corporation, which is a subsidiary of the Union Car- 
bon Co. of New York, is operating an experimental plant on 
the synthetic production of ethy] alcohol at Charleston, W. Va., 
and they are preparing to enlarge their operations greatly. 

We have heard to-day about this alleged blackstrap molasses 
trust, but one of the most undoubted trusts in the world is the 
great German cartel, the Interessen Gemeinschaft, and this 
chemical trust has turned over its patents for making synthetic 
alcohol to the Union Carbon Co. 

SYNTHETIC ALCOHOL 

Dr. James M. Doran, Chief of the Prohibition Bureau, says 
that production of synthetic alcohol is an established industry 
and that big-scale production is beginning in the United States. 

This statement is in accord with the belief of big business men 
of the United States operating particularly in the automobile, 
drug, paint, oil, and varnish fields. Doctor Doran says that just 
within the last few days the president of the Union Carbon Co. 
of West Virginia has been in his office and has asked him for 
considerable extension of permits for the manufacture of syn- 
thetie alcohol. 

The Union Carbon Co. is working with the use of the cele- 
brated German patents of one of the most powerful cartels or 
trusts in the world, the Interessen Gemeinschaft, Germany. 

In the district of Congressman Wittt1amM E. Hutt synthetic 
alcohol is being produced from a coal by-product, namely, water 
gas and large quantities of methanol, namely, wood alcohol are 
being derived from carbon monoxide and hydrogen. 

Doctor Doran furnished me to-day a memorandum re syn- 
thetic production of ethyl alcohol. It is as follows: 


The Carbon & Carbide Chemicals Corporation, which is a subsidiary 
of the Union Carbon Co. of New York, has operated an. experimental 
plant on the synthetic production of ethyl alcohol from ethylene gas 
at South Charleston, W. Va. They are preparing to enlarge the opera- 
tion greatly. There is no question about the technical success of the 
process. This same process was employed in Switzerland during the 
World War and is based on sound chemical principles. The supply of 
ethylene gas in only limited by the supply of petroleum, natural gas, 
and soft coal. The last 10 years has seen a great development in syn- 
thetic production of the alcohols and even gasoline by new developments 
of high-pressure apparatus and bringing about reaction by means of 
catalysts. None of these processes employ grain or other carbohydrates, 
and future production will undoubtedly run to the synthetic processes. 


Mr. Hutt, in his speech of May 20, said: 


You can not scare me with your synthetic alcohol, 
more than a hoax. 


This synthetic “hoax” is now producing the following chemi- 
cals on a commercial scale: Motor fuels, dyes, ammonia, car- 
bolic acid, acetic acid, camphor, artificial silk, ete. In Con- 
gressman Hv it’s own district one of his own constituents is 
now, and has been for several years, manufacturing syntheti- 
cally methanol—wood alcohol. This synthetic process by which 
methanol is produced is nothing more or less than the utilization 
of gases under high pressure, which by one more conversion 
step can be adapted to obtaining ethyl alcohol identical with 
that produced from corn and molasses. Ethyl alcohol is now 
being produced synthetically in Germany and England, and 
equipment is now being installed for its production in West 
Virginia by the Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corporation, which 
is now arranging for an increased output. 

CORN PRICES 


What are the corn prices contemplated by the advocates of a 
high molasses duty? 

Congressman Cotg, in a letter to Congressman TIMBERLAKB, 
March 28, 1929, says that corn should be figured at 85 cents or 
90 cents a bushel. Congressman Hutt, in a speech before the 
House on May 20, argued on a 90-cent basis, 

Contrast these figures with to-day’s market quotations. 


That is nothing 
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Is Congressman Hutu going to beat down the price of corn 
in order to make alcohol out of it? 

An increase of 8 cents per gallon on molasses would raise 
the raw material price of alcohol 24 cents. It would be impos- 
sible to hold the antifreeze market if motorists had to pay 
almost $10,000,000 more per year for their alcohol. For chem- 
ical manufacturing, other solvents, most of them produced syn- 
thetically, as, for example, by a large plant in Congressman 
Hutw’s district, would be given a decided advantage. This 
would mean a loss in markets on the part of ethyl alcohol, a 
substitution at higher cost of competitive materials, Not one 
additional bushel of corn would be used for distillation purposes. 

On May 21, 1929, I put in the CoNerRESSIONAL REcoRD an 
abbreviated argument by Doctor Watson, of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, against the proposed tariff on blackstrap molasses. 

I now insert Doctor Watson's further tables and arguments, 
as follows: 


Cost of ethyl alcohol production per wine gallon 


Corn Corn Molasses | Molasses 
(94 cents | (83% cents] (9.5 cents | (6.5 cents 
per bushel) | per bushel) | per gallon) | per gallon) 


Raw materials: 
$0. 3670 


Barley and chemicals. _______- . 0501 


Total raw materials 


- 4171 
Conversion cost ! 


- 1054 


Credit by-products. 


Net cost per wine gallon 


1 Includes total factory expense, insurance, depreciation, and overhead, but does 
not include selling expense, cost of denaturization, which amounts to about 21% cents 
a gallon for completely denatured formula. 


No. 3 corn—Chicago—Prices 


Blackstrap molasses 


(Dollars per gallon in tank cars, yearly average, 
Year: 


LOCATION OF PLANTS 


The molasses-alcohol plants are located on the coast; the principal 
plants are at or near Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco, 

The four leading States producing alcohol from molasses, in order 
of their impdrtance, follow : Louisiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. The molasses-alcohol industry is equipped, organized, and 
located for the use of molasses as a raw material for the manufacture 
of alcohol. The three large grain-alcohol plants now operating are 
located at Pekin, Ill., Laurenceburg, Ind., and Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
annual grain-alcohol capacity of these three plants is about 15,000,000 
wine gallons, equivalent to about 6,250,000 bushels of corn per year. 
The production of these plants is estimated at less than 5,000,000 
gallons per year, eqivalent to about 2,800,000 bushels of corn. In addi- 
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tion there is one idle plant at Peoria with a reported capacity of about 
4,000,000 wine gallons. 

Two plants—one at Peoria, Ill., and the other at Terre Haute, Ind.— 
manufacture butyl alcohol from corn. Each bushel of corn yields about 
10 pounds of solvents, namely, butyl alcohol, acetone, and ethyl alcohol, 
in the ratio 6:3:1. The Commercial Solvents Co. reports a consump- 
tion in the calendar year of 1928 of about 8,000,000 bushels for this 
purpose. 

DENATURED-ALCOHOL PRODUCTION 
Wine gallons 

1, 780, 276 

3, 321, 451 

4, 556, 418 

, O79, 027 

3, 881, 129 

, 094, 515 

, 845, 747 

, 565, 142 

, 687, 295 

, 808, 273 

5, 375, 886 

95, 448, 676 

Oz, 418, 025 

COST OF PRODUCTION 

In commercial practice 1 bushel of corn yields about 2.4 wine gallons 
of alcohol, and 2.7 gallons of blackstrap molasses yiclds about 1 wine 
gallon of alcohol. In other words, 1 bushel of corn is equivalent to 
nearly 6% gallons of blackstrap molasses, 

The conversion cost of alcohol made from corn is about 3 to 5 cents 
more per gallon than from molasses. An approximate total conversion 
cost for molasses to alcohol is 10 cents per gallon of alcohol and for 
eorn 15 cents per gallon of alcohol. In the case of corn, the by-products 
constitute an important credit which is discussed later. Production 
costs for large plants, either corn or molasses—alcohol plants—running 
at or near capacity is less than the above figures. The table shows 
the cost of producing alcohol from corn and from molasses for 
large plants at or near capacity operation. These costs would be con- 
siderably increased when the operation is at 50 per cent capacity, and 
furthermore the costs for small plants would be more than the costs 
shown in the table following. In the manufacture of alcohol from corn 
the by-products are of high value and include distillers’ grains, a valu- 
able cattle food, which bas sold in recent years for $35 to $45 per ton, 
or on an average of about 2 cents per pound. Each bushel of corn 
gives about 12% pounds of distillers’ grains. In addition, fusel oil is 
another by-product of smal) importance, and in certain cases corn oil 
and corn oil meal. The credit for by-products amounts to about one- 
fifth of the gross cost and for capacity operation may exceed the con- 
version cost. It is estimated that if all the alcohol produced in America 
was made from corn, that the production of distillers’ grains would 
amount to from 225,000 to 250,000 tons. It is problematical whether 
with this increased output the price of distillers’ grains would stay at 
the present levels of about 2 cents per pound. If this price should 
decline, it would be reflected in an increased cost of production of 
alcohol from corn. 

CONCLUSION 


I have quoted from these authorities and made my argument 
in detail for the general use of Congressmen and Senators in 
considering legislation and for the consideration of users and 
manufacturers of alcohol. To the fair and intelligent legislator 
the above remarks constitute an unanswerable argument against 
the proposed 4,800 per cent increase of tariff on blackstrap 
molasses. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
been very much interested in the debate that has gone on on 
this portion of Schedule 5. I was very much interested in the 
statement of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE], 
who is one of the most lovable gentlemen I have ever known, 
when he quoted Mr. Ford as being a great patriotic man and 
also to the effect that he is opposed to this high duty on black- 
strap molasses, because it would cost him $1,000,000 per year. 

I may say that I am not an expert on alcohol in either way. 
One gentleman said that he was interested in it both ways. I 
am not an expert in its manufacture, but I believe we are hav- 
ing far too much of alcohol of some kinds made now, and I hope 
to see the time come when we shall have our efforts restricted 
more to the legal side of the business. I should like very much 
to see something done to help the corn growers if it can be done 
without working a hardship on the consumers of all these prod- 
ucts which our people use. There have been some interesting 
statements made here. One of them is that the entire blackstrap 
industry is controlled by a tremendous trust and that they have 
increased the price from about 3% cents per gallon to 12 cents, 
and this has not been contradicted. Another statement is the 
one which was made about Mr. Ford’s patriotism, and I suppose 
no one would question that, but I wish to submit that the mil- 
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lions of our great common people who labor on farms, in mills, 
factories, or in mines, or wherever, are just as patriotic as Mr 
Ford and are just as entitled to be heard from on the floor of 
this House as he or any other man. 

The statement has been made that this will increase the price 
of alcohol to the automobile owners. I do not believe that we 
should have any increase to the consumer, but I am just won- 
dering that if there is not enough margin between the manu- 
facturer and the consumer now, to where this increased cost 
could be absorbed. However, we should always consider the 
consumer and not raise his burdens, for he is certainly carrying 
more than his share now, as I see it, whether he works on a 
farm and buys manufactured articles or whether he works in 
some other line, for his burdens are increased all along the line. 

I wish I might be able to speak with the voice of this great 
and substantial class of Americans whom I refer to as being as 
patriotic as Mr. Ford or anyone else, and those who are the 
backbone of the Republic, and not only by their toil have pro- 
duced the wealth of our country but have come to the rescue of 
the Nation in every crisis. In the families of these men and 
women there are more than 100,000,000 of our population, for 
income-tax statistics show that there are not many more than 
about 15,000,000 of our people in the net-income class, and the 
rest of our population, amounting to a little more than 
100,000,000, “go almost without any net income, These are the 
producers of the farm products, the producers of the products 
of the mines and factories of our country, and those who toil 
both by brain and muscle, as they do in labor and in many of 
the professions as well as the trades, and they are entitled to 
be heard. 

I feel that in connection with this entire Schedule No. 5 it 
would be well to open up the whole schedule and let us express 
ourselves on the sugar paragraph and see the sentiment of the 
House in connection with that schedule, which vitally affects 
every home in America and lays a very large tax on the average 
family each year, if this proposed schedule does what it is sup- 
posed to do with respect to raising the price of sugar, and we 
know that this increase is going to be passed on to the consumer. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. We have heard a great deal of fuss about the 


great imposition placed on the consumers of alcohol if we place 


a tariff of 8 cents a gallon on blackstrap molasses. I am in- 
formed that the total revenue from this would be only $8,000,- 
000. Is that correct? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not know the amount of revenue. 

Mr. HUDSON. What does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
mean by “ total revenue” ? 

Mr. WYANT. The total duty at 8 cents per gallon would 
amount to about $8,000,000. 

Mr. HUDSON. They will not bring any in, so you would lose 
the $8,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
the amount of $17,000,000. 

Mr. WYANT. The total burden imposed would amount to 
about $17,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. One speaker a moment ago said there 
would be $10,000,000 burden because the automobile would have 
to pay that, and that Henry Ford would have to pay $1,000,000. 
I make the point in the interest of the corn producers that Mr. 
Ford could well afford to pay the $1,000,000 much better than 
the consumer can afford to pay the annual increase for sugar. 
We know that sugar is one of the principal diets among those 
people who work in the mills and factories as well as on the 
farms, and they have to buy their sugar, which is a very 
important article. 

Mr. HUDSON. If the gentleman will yield, let me say that 
Henry Ford is on record as saying that he would be glad to pay 
the $1,000,000 more if it would help the farmer, 

Mr. COLE. Why not leave the farmers to be the judges 
of what the duty shall be? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes; and let the men who represent the 
farmers speak for the farmers. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman from Michigan who voted to 
increase the duty on sugar is very solicitous about the con- 
sumers of industrial alcohol. Why not be solicitous about 
the consumers of sugar? 

Mr. PATTERSON, I do not think we will have any oppor- 
tunity to vote for that under the rule of the House, 


Blackstrap came in last year to 


Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for three 
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My main reason for rising, ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, is to reply to those who have been so solicitous about 
the attitude of some prominent American on this or that ques- 
tion and to speak humbly and as best I can in the interest 
of the many millions of Americans who toil daily and are as 
patriotic as any person who ever trod this soil; and yet they 
content themselves by their daily efforts in exerting their efforts 
in helping to produce the world’s wealth and enjoy but little 
of the same. Yet when they come to their frugal meals they 
thank God for His goodness and ask His blessings upon the 
country and their Representatives. Fellow colleagues, I feel 
that this is a great challenge to us to be able to represent 
such a large number of patriotic, honest people as we do, and 
that we should try to speak their sentiment as best we can 
on these vital questions which affect them and their small 
earning power as the sugar schedule and other vital ones in 
this bill. 

I do not pose as a free trader, and should like to see a tariff 
on products where it will give increased employment and in- 
creased index earnings to the worker and enxble him to increase 
his standards of living, for I do not think there is any question 
of doubt that more than 50 per cent of our working people 
to-day are having to live with standards of living below that 
which enables them to have the ordinary comforts of life to 
which they are just as entitled as anyone else. And I wish to 
say now that I believe that we should hear this great class 
more in considering these schedules. 

The distinguished gentleman from Oregon referred to the 
fact the other day that the reason certain people had failed to 
get what they asked that they had failed to make out their case. 
Now, is not it a fact that it is always hard for the worker on 
the farm, in industry, or in a large number of the professions, 
and even in our smaller business concerns to make out their 
case when they are in competition with these fellows who have 
the money and know men all over the country and are able to 
hire legal and technical experts to represent them. I ask you, 
my colleagues, what chance do the millions toiling daily out on 
their little farms, in their businesses, trades, professions, or 
labor have to make out a case before this Congress except by 
their votes when they trust us by electing us, and I submit to 
you, my fellow colleagues, as was said of old, I shall do my best 
always to make out his case as God will give me light to do it. 
I recognize that I have made mistakes at times, but then I 
shall go with a contrite heart to the great giver of every good 
and perfect gift for forgiveness and shall rise up again in de- 
fense of those who toil and pray for our guidance here, and 
that the Government will give him a square deal. God being 
my helper, I shall not need the man who trusts me to make out 
his case to me, but I shall try to make it out as best I can for 
him. 

We can say what we may to-day about the industrialist. I 
would be as far from discrimination against him as any man 
in this House, but we owe a debt we can never pay to the 
many who humbly toils from day to day and pays his taxes, 
votes on election day, and goes himself or sends his sons to die 
for the flag and the honor of the country when a crisis comes. 
These men composed the main part of Washington’s little band 
who marched from Bunker Hill, through Valley Forge, to York- 
town, as well as the main part of every other Army which has 
answered the call of this great Congress in times of its 
crises; and as was said by one of old, “ Let my right hand for- 
get its cunning ere I should need anyone to make out his case to 
me,” 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, may I say here now that I hope 
to see our entire country prosper from its northern to its south- 
ern boundary, and I do not wish to discriminate against any 
section, any State, or any town; for God who knows the secret 
and inmost recesses of my heart knows that I love every foot of 
her soil, regardless of the State which surrounds it and wields 
jurisdiction over it. And I feel that every State has been a 
blessing to the Republic, and each State, from the oldest to the 
youngest, from the largest to the smallest, and from the State 
smallest in population to the Empire State, has added its glory 
to the Union; and I wish I had the time to call the roll of what 
each State has contributed to the Union. Of course, I am sure 
I should have the indulgence of the House in beginning with 
Alabama, upon whose pine-clad hills I first opened my eyes 
when upon my mother’s breast, but that is no reason why I love 
Pennsylvania, Nevada, or any State less. 

I want to join with you, my fellow colleagues, from every 
State in developing this country, and I can say your section, but 
I want to do it without laying undue burdens upon my State 
or any other State. At the same time, I wish to see my State 
developed, whose resources rank second to none and whose 
people are as generous, as patriotic, as intelligent, and as indus- 
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trious as was ever created by the hand of Almighty God. I 
recognize that there have to be compromises, but it is my hope 


that in considering these we think of how it will affect those | 


who toil and produce the world’s wealth and at the same time 
lay down the implements of peaceful industry at a day’s notice 
and gather to defend the honor of the flag and protect and 
defend the country with their blood for us and our posterity. 
Mr. Chairman, this is the class of people I should like to 
speak for to-day in this House, if I could find words which were 
adequate, which I can not; but I will say that it is my hope 
that the Eternal and All-Wise Guide will enable me to conse- 


crate my best to making out his case as best I can, even though | 


he is absent when these things are considered. I am glad to be 


able to say that I have been impressed with the fine spirit and | 


patriotism of every man and woman on the floor of this House, 


and I can say that I feel that every State in the Union can feel | 
a just pride in the men and women who represent it in this Hall, | 
and have been delighted time and again when I have seen the | 


men from every State of the North rise above sectionalism 


when things were being considered which affected the particular | 


section from which I hail, the same about the splendid men 
and women from my section. I am glad to live in a day when 
such a feeling is in our country, and I wish to thank you, every- 
one, in the name of our people where you have done this. 

Let us to-day meet the challenge that we shall do our best 
to make out the case for the millions of toilers and consumers of 
this country and show that we recognize their contribution to 
the Republic, and thereby insure its blessings under God to 
us all and to our posterity. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto close 
in 20 minutes. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I want to 


say that I have an amendment that I want to offer and be | 


heard on. 

Mr. LOZIER. 
heard on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fronr Oregon asks unani- 


mous consent that all debate on this amendment and all amend- | 


ments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I object. When we have a little chance to 
say something we ought not to be cut off. We are not numbered 
among the immortals, we are only the Tom, Dick, and Harrys 
[laughter], and Tom, Dick, and Harrys want to be heard now. 
I object. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendnrents thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon moves that 


in 30 minutes. 
Mr. BOYLAN. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that by 
making it one hour, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 


amend by nraking it one hour, 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Boyan) there were 9 ayes and 132 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Oregon that all debate on the amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The question was taken and the nrotion was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute for the committee amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: 
Page 105, line 8, strike out the figures “1.5625” and insert in lieu 
thereof “1.24”; line 12, after the semicolon, strike out the balance of 
the line and all of tines 18 to 17, inclusive; on page 106, line 7, strike 
out “$3” and insert “ $1.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon 
the amendment for a moment, 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the point of order? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The point of order is that the amendment 
proposed affects language in the bill not involved in any amend- 
ment heretofore pending before the committee on this subject. 
It affects a part of paragraph 501 not at all involved in any 
amendment before the committee, and is not germane to the 
subject matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, I ask the indulgence of 
the Chair for a moment, 
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Reserving the right to object, I want to be} 





The question is on the amend- | 


The question now is on the motion of the | 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, my amendment, I concede, 
changes the proposed duty on sugar, and under the ordinary, 
normal rules of the House my amendment would be out of order 
at this time, but we are now operating under a special rule, the 
purpose and intent of which is that the Committee on Ways and 
Means only may originate amendments at any time to any sec- 
tion of the bill. That rule must be broadly interpretated and 
construed, because it is the only opportunity that the 435 Mem- 
bers of the House have to offer any amendment. The Committee 
on Ways and Means having such a preference, under the rule, 
has opened the door to any amendment under the sugar schedule. 
The special rule under which we are operating can not be as 
strictly construed as the ordinary usual rules of the House 
when operating under normal conditions. We are operating 
under extraordinary conditions, under a special rule. It was 
stated by the chairman of the Committee on Rules that the rule 
offered ample opportunity to protect every Member of the House 
in offering amendments to the committee amendment. I submit 
in all fairness, in all common sense, that it is necessary to con- 
strue this rule broadly and liberally, and that the committee, 
having opened the doors to the sugar schedule by offering an 
amendment to one of the sections in this schedule, I can now 
offer an amendment as a substitute for that amendment so as 
to bring the question of the sugar tariff squarely before the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MicHENER). In the opinion of the 
Chair the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LaGuarpiA] is not in accord with the ruling made by 
Chairman Olmstead, which may be found in Volume V, section 
5768, of Hinds’ Precedents. Chairman Olmstead in effect ruled 
that when it is proposed to strike out certain words in a para- 
graph it is not in order to amend by adding to them other words 
of the paragraph. Another objection that the Chair can see 
in the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
is that it is not germane to the committee amendment. The 
committee amendment affects only the blackstrap schedule. 
The amendment of the gentleman from New York affects the 
sugar schedule. For these reasons the Chair does not think 
the amendment to be in order and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, under the ruling of the 
Chair are we to understand that unless the committee offers 
an amendment specifically to the sugar schedule Members will 
not have an opportunity to offer an amendment to that schedule 


| under the rule? 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto close | 


The CHAIRMAN. Those matters are in the discretion of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. HALL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen 
of the committee, I think this is the first alcoholic speech I ever 
made in my life, and perhaps it will be the last one—that is, a 
speech upon alcohol. I do not belong to any wrecking crew. 
I realize that in consideration of a bill of the magnitude of this 
bill everybody must give and take as they can, and I think 


| the people from the corn States of this Nation have illustrated 


that fact in a magnificent manner in the consideration of this 
bill. [Applause.] We have received quite a good deal of con- 
sideration. The committee has done a pretty good job in 
framing this bill, but they have overlooked some things that we 
think are important to us and to our existence, and we think 
that it is perfectly proper that we should bring our ideas 
before the committee for their consideration. One of those 
things is blackstrap molasses. My friend Mr. Hutt lives on the 
west bank of the Illinois River, and I live on the east bank. 
We raise corn over in our neighborhood, and in his neighbor- 
hood they make it into aleohol—or they used to. I am not in 
sympathy with distilleries for any purpose; but as between 
distilleries that make industrial alcohol to be used in the 
United States out of blackstrap molasses that is produced out- 
side of the United States, and distilleries in the United States 
that produce industrial alcohel from corn that is raised within 
the United States, I am for the American distilleries every 
time. [Applause.] 

We corn-fed farmers have stood for quite a little. We have 
swallowed more sugar than is good for our system, and we have 
used a little bit too much of the milk of human kindness on 
the question of shingles and other building material, but the 
corn industry, the farming industry, is sick. The Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party both promised to make it well 
so far as legislation could do so. Here is an opportunity before 
us to attempt to do that very thing. I think we ought to do it. 
Is there any question in your mind that if an Scent duty is put 
on blackstrap molasses 40,000,000 bushels of corn will have a 
local market, a home market? There is no doubt in my mind 
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about it. It may not be true, but I believe it is true, and if it 
is true, it eliminates 40,000,000 bushels from the surplus of our 
crops, the very thing that is striking at our vitals. Time was 
when the corn industry, the farming industry, was the aristo- 
cratic business of this country, and it was common to speak 
almost poetically of corn, the golden corn, within whose mighty 
heart is food for all the nations, but on account of things 
that have happened incident to the war and other matters that 
could not be helped, perhaps, our gold has turned to dross be- 
fore our very eyes. I am not seared about the vanishing rights 
of the States, but I am concerned about the vanishing existence 
of the great basic industry, agriculture, in this country, and I 
think this committee and this Congress should do everything 
in their power to relieve the situation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, just a few observations. I favor this amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WiLLt1AmM E. Hv] 
because I believe it would furnish an outlet for a very consid- 
erable quantity of corn produced in the Middle West. It would 
make a market for probably thirty or forty million bushels of 
corn. As long as the Government permits the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol, then, obviously it should be made out of 
American-grown farm products rather than from commodities 
grown or made overseas. Millions of gallons of denatured alco- 
hol are used for industrial and other legitimate purposes, and 
by making it a by-product of corn we enlarge the market for 
corn to a very considerable extent. Probably three-fourths of 
the industrial alcohol made in the United States is manufac- 
tured from blackstrap, which is the very lowest grade of foreign 
molasses. I may add that under this amendment the duty on 
blackstrap used for feed is not increased over the present rate, 
so if this amendment is adopted the feeders will not have to 
pay more for their blackstrap used for feed. The amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Illinois relates only to black- 
strap used for distilling industrial alcohol. 

Something has been said about a statement made by Mr. 
Henry Ford indicating his willingness to pay a million dollar 
tax on blackstrap if he could be convinced that this tariff on 
blackstrap would benefit the American farmers. The farmers 
have not asked Mr. Ford to pay anything for them, although 
they have contributed more than all other classes combined to 
his enrichment. All the American farmer wants is a square 
deal and equal opportunity, which he is not getting under the 
pending bill. I come from a constituency, State, and a section 
of this Nation that is largely agricultural. I confess that agri- 
culture has been in dire distress for a number of years, and is 
drifting very rapidly toward bankruptcy. The ship of agri- 
culture is liable to be broken at any time on the rock of in- 
solvency. But notwithstanding his economic distress, the 
American farmer has still too much pride to solicit or accept 
any donations from Mr. Henry Ford or any other industrialist 
to pay their part of the taxes imposed by Congress on the 
American people for the support of our institutions. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Some day when I have time I am going to make some observa- 
tions about the economic theories of one Henry Ford. I respect 
the gentleman. He is a great captain of industry, a matchless 
master of finance, and a leviathan in the world of business, I 
recently passed through his city of Detroit; I visited and was 
courteously shown through his great plant, which is a marvel 
of industrial efficiency. It was a pleasant and profitable visit; I 
appreciated the courtesies his representatives extended to me 
and others. While I cheerfully concede that he is near the 
head, if not at the head, of the long line of industrial giants that 
have flourished in this phenomenal age of industrialism, I am 
not prepared to admit that he is qualified to act as the tutor 
of Congress or formulate the legislative and economic policies 
of the American people. 

Indeed, in many respects the views of this great motor master 
on economic policies are exceedingly crude, lopsided, and pro- 
vincial. In the industrial world he brooks no equal and suffers 
no superior; but nevertheless he is not a safe counselor on legis- 
lative policies that directly or indirectly affect his pocketbook. 
Time will not permit extended observations in reference to Mr. 
Ford, but I do want to say that over the door housing the execu- 
tive and administrative departments of the Ford Motor Co, are 
chiseled these words: 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Industrial application of inventive genius to the natural resources 
of the earth is the groundwork of prosperous civilization. 


But I tell you, my colleagues, that motto is not sound. Mr, 
Ford has placed the cart before the horse. Our prosperous 
civilization is not the effect but the cause of the industrial ap- 
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plication of inventive genius to the natural resources of the 
earth. Our civilization gave birth to and nurtured inventive 
genius and enabled our people to create an industrial world in- 
comparably superior to that of any people and any age. Our 
civilization developed inventive genius and enabled the Amer- 
ican people to create an industrial world that is the envy and 
admiration of mankind, and because of this civilization we are 
able to wisely use the natural resources of the earth. 

If this inscription reflects the views of Mr. Ford, then I say 
he has an entirely erroneous conception of civilization. Instead 
of industrial application of inventive genius to the natural 
resources of the earth being the foundation or basis of our 
prosperous civilization, our civilization is the foundation or 
basis of productive industry and the compelling force that 
touches and transforms the natural resources of the earth into 
useful agencies and instrumentalities for the comfort and 
phenominal development of our people. 

Our industries did not create our prosperous civilization, but 
our prosperous civilization incubated, nurtured, and brought to 
full fruition our prosperous industrial system. Our great in- 
dustries are only one of the many accomplishments of our 
wonderful civilization that was not created alone by the present 
generation or age, but which is the legacy of the ages and very 
largely the product of the genius, fortitude, and sacrifice of 
that countless multitude of men and women who lived and 
labored in the past. 

Now, I was much interested in the argument made a few 
minutes ago by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson]. 
He told us that industrial alcohol enters into the manufacture 
of a great many commodities and that these industries would 
be seriously affected if this duty is placed on blackstrap in- 
tended to be used for the distillation of industrial alcohol. 
He says, in substance, that the price of industrial aleohol would 
be substantially increased, and this would, of course, increase 
the cost of the articles in the manufacture of which industrial 
alcohol was used. He said that the interests of these users of 
industrial aleohol would be seriously affected and the price in- 
creased to such an extent that many of the tariff schedules writ- 
ten into this bill would have to be rewritten and the rates 
raised, because, he says, these schedules were established on 
the theory that there would be no increase in the tariff on black- 
strap and therefore no increase on the cost of industrial alcohol. 

The argument of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson] 
was free from sophistry and seemingly as guileless as that of 
Mr. Grundy. But by his argument he was upsetting the argu- 
ments of his party leaders to the effect that the imposition of 
high-tariff duties on articles entering into the manufacture of 
other articles does not increase the cost to the consumer of 
these manufactured articles. And the argument of the gentle- 
man was entirely logical and unanswerable. But as I listened 
to this argument I recalled the position taken yesterday by the 
other gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KercHam], who took the 
position that by imposing high-tariff duties on iron, steel, cop- 
per, and other material used in making farm machinery the 
price of farm machinery would not be thereby increased. 

Now, it is fundamental that if you increase the cost of ma- 
terial used in manufacturing an article, you automatically add 
to the cost of the manufactured articles. But my good friend 
from Michigan [Mr. KeroHam] has been so badly blinded by 
the protective tariff headlight that he can not see straight or 
reason logically. Both of these distinguished gentlemen from 
Michigan are able men and it would seem that they would talk 
the same language, make the same argument, and have the same 
views as to the effect of high-tariff schedules. Methinks it 
might be well for the majority leader to hold a school of in- 
struction and impress on these militant advocates of high-tariff 
taxes the importance of being consistent even if they are dead 
wrong in their support of this vicious measure. 

The contradictory arguments of these two gentlemen remind 
me of an incident from the history of Phillip of Macedon. On 
one occasion when the King decided a controversy between two 
of his subjects, the losing suitor exclaimed, “ Your Majesty, I 
appeal.” “And to whom,” said Phillip, “do you appeal?” To 
which the subject promptly replied, “I appeal from Phillip 
drunk to Phillip sober.” So when the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. KercHaM] goes on a political spree and becomes gentiec- 
manly intoxicated on the rich red wine of high tariff and special 
privilege, I appeal to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hup- 
soN], whose argument and logic bespeak intellectual sobriety. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
I want to take a few minutes to explain just what the situation 
is and what is the issue before the Committee of the Whole 
on which you will be called to vote in a few minutes. A com- 
mittee amendment is brought in to strike out the provision on 
the blackstrap, which is imported for the manufacture of indus- 
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trial alcohol. When the committee submits an amendment it 
opens it up to amendment. 

Now, I do not disclose secrets out of school when I tell 
you that the committee moved forward and backward and 
sideways on this proposition more than on any other proposition 
that came before the committee, so that the conclusion of the 
committee to offer an amendment to any part of the bill does 
not necessarily mean the last word of human wisdom upon the 
subject. You are not under any moral obligation or political 
compulsion to follow anything but your own judgment on the 
matter now before you. 

Now, to make it plain, the present law admits blackstrap at 
one-sixth of 1 cent per gallon. Some is mixed with cattle feed 
and some of it goes to the making of industrial alcohol. All 
comes in now at one-sixth of 1 cent a gallon. Under the pro- 
vision before you the blackstrap that is to be mixed with cattle 
feed continues to come in at one-sixth of 1 cent per gallon. 
The committee reported a bill to tax blackstrap that comes in 
for alcoholic purposes at 2 cents a gallon. Then, after the bill 
was reported, the majority of the committee agreed to an amend- 
ment to strike out that provision, so as to give blackstrap for 
distilling purposes the same rate of duty as blackstrap that is 
mixed with cattle feed. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] offered that 
amendment. Pending that amendment, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Witt1AM E. Hv] presented an amendment to in- 
crease the duty on the blackstrap that comes in for alcoholic 
purposes to 8 cents. 

That is the question that comes to you for determination in a 
few minutes. I discussed the blackstrap issue in my speech last 
week among other subjects that I explained to the committee, 
and undertook to give the facts to aid Members to arrive at 
correct conclusions, 

Of course, this question, like every other question, has two 
sides to it. In the limited time I had I discussed this synthetic- 
alcohol scare. It may be a reality, but they are not making it 
anywhere yet industrially. They claim they have it worked out, 
but there is this to be said about it, that if the increase of duty 
on molasses is not going to bring corn in, it will at least give the 
synthetic-aleohol people an opportunity to come in with their 


goods, and instead of ruining the plant in West Virginia that | 


the gentleman from Michigan referred to, it would aid that 
plant in the manufacture of synthetic alcohol. I do not know 
whether synthetic alcohol is a reality or not. ye read of syn- 
thetic sugar, synthetic that, and synthetic this. We may have 
synthetic rubber and other synthetic goods, but the question 
now before you is, leaving out these speculative objections, 
whether you will vote here to aid corn on the one hand or Cuban 
molasses on the other hand. There is not a thing in this bill 
that is of any material value to corn. If this duty on blackstrap 
will let in corn, you will do something for corn by furnishing a 
market for from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 bushels of additional 
corn. Now, it is up to your judgment. I hope you will look 
at it as one of the primary problems of farm relief. If you put 
this on and this plant in West Virginia in 30 days reports that 
synthetic alcohol is a reality, it can then be taken off in the 
Senate. This bill is going to receive consideration after it 
leaves the House. There will be committee hearings in the 
Senate; it will be considered for a month or two on the floor of 
the Senate, and then it will be in conference for another month 
or two. A vote for the Hull amendment is a yete for corn. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, one of the mistakes of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was in putting one-sixth of 1 cent 
per gallon on blackstrap molasses, because from that very day 
it started as a substitute for corn. 

One of the questions involved here is whether or not you 
want to have the three or four distilleries that are out in the 
Mississippi Valley idle use a home product, produced by our 
own people, and sold in our own markets, or whether you want 
to keep in existence the two or three distilleries operating in 
coast locations which are using an article brought in from Cuba, 
in which nobody except the importer has any interest whatso- 
ever. The statement that you are going to increase the cost of 
industrial alcohol is a bugaboo, for the reason they are talking 
about 95-cent corn, I will take a contract now to furnish a few 
million bushels at about 65 cents. [Applause.] The gentleman 
from Michigan talked about 95-cent corn, when, as a matter of 
fact, corn is not at any such price. 

One thing further. I come from the biggest corn-producing 
district there is in the United States. The district in lowa 
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which I represent is noted as the district that ships out the 
most corn for market. I can remember the time when we 
used to say that if we had some No. 6 corn, or no grade of corn, 
we would send it down to Peoria. I am not a wet; I know 
nothing about the distilling business; but I do know that we 
used to have a market there for the type of corn that was not 
marketable under grade. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Hutx] will not increase the duty on black- 
strap used for feeding purposes? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Not at all; it is exempted, and it comes 
in under the same conditions as at present. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is what my people are interested in, 

and that is what I have told them. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

| Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to know whether I am correct. As I 
| gathered the gist of the gentleman’s argument it is that he is 
| in favor of the home brew? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. No; I am not a home brewer, and the 
gentleman knows it; but I am in favor of aleohol made from 
a home product if you are going to use it for industrial pur- 
poses. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON, Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. If this corn is taken off the market—that is, 

diverted to that channel—does the gentleman believe that will 
or will not give a better market for our Florida and Louisiana 
cane sugar? Will it not react in our favor? 

Mr. DICKINSON. It will. Now, I want to talk about in- 
vestments. They talk about the investments that this is going 
to put out of business. Let me suggest to you that you put 
just as many investments out of business in the Mississippi 

| Valley when you change from corn to blackstrap as you will put 
| out of business when you change from blackstrap to corn. As 
| you know, we have already had three Members of the Michigan 
| delegation speak with reference to this one proposition. What 
It means that Michigan is producing the things 
in which they want to use this alcohol, and they are seeking, 
if you please, to use it at a price which will not tend to give a 
fair return to the corn producers at large. 

Now, what does that mean? It simply means that they 
started in with blackstrap molasses as almost a waste product, 
of practically no value, and then it got up to 4 cents, and then it 
got up to 8 cents, and now it is up to 12 cents, and in a little 
while you are going to find that unless you put this rate of 
tariff on here, they will have blackstrap molasses up to the 
price that will represent all the traffic will bear, just so they 
keep it under the corn man and keep him from going into the 
| trade. That is what you have involved here and that is all 
that is involved. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. About what does it cost the farmer who pro- 
duces the bushel of corn to produce that bushel of corn? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Well, there are a great many different 
opinions, but I would say 75 cents. 

I wanted to talk a little about synthetic alcohol, but I will 
not have the time. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have the highest regard 
for the two gentlemen from Iowa who have just spoken. I 
have not any personal interest either in the preduction of corn 
or the production of blackstrap. I think this is purely a ques- 
tion of fair treatment and a question of price to the ultimate 
consumer. 

There has been a good deal of complaint made because the 
gentlemen from Michigan have taken part in this debate. There 
are other people interested besides the gentlemen from Michi- 
gan. There is nothing specially confined to that State in rela- 
tion to the use of alcohol, whether it is denatured or otherwise, 
so I want to call attention to some of the actual uses of alcohol. 

It may have already appeared in the Recorp; I am not sure 
whether it has or not, but it is well to recognize that 40,000,000 
wine gallons of alcohol are used for antifreeze solutions. What 
has the matter of antifreeze solution got to do with the dis- 
tinguished Members of the House from the State of Michigan? 
Probably 9 out of every 10 Members of this House own an 
automobile, and they and their constituents are the men who 
want to buy this antifreeze solution at the lowest price they 
ean get it. It is a matter that has nothing to do with the 
manufacture of the automobile itself. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 


| does it mean? 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I would prefer not to yield, but I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Is it not true there are several different 
types of antifreeze being manufactured now? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; but nearly every one is a matter 
of alcohol. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Oh, no; there is glycerin. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That may be correct. I will not dispute 
the statement of the gentleman from Iowa. As a general propo- 
sition, however, alcohol is usually used in antifreeze solutions. 

Now, what is the true history of this matter of blackstrap? 
It is another case, gentlemen, of substituting apples for ba- 
nanas. It is just the same type of argument we have heard 
here for four months—put a high duty on something to kill off 
the use of that article in behalf of substituting something else 
for it. This is not a legitimate tariff procedure. It is not a 
legitimate manner in which to lay a duty—to try to kill off one 
industry to build up another, and that is exactly the situation 
here. If it is to increase the price of alcohol 20 cents per 
gallon, as it can readily be figured out at a rate of 8 cents on 
blackstrap will, you are simply trying to substitute another 
article for this kind of alcohol in order to put that article in 
the market at a very greatly increased price. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I regret that I can not yield further. 

It is not all confined to antifreeze solutions. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] has brought up a very excellent 
argument. 

A new commercial article is coming into vogue in this country 
in great quantities, and that is rayon, and there is used for the 
cellulose industries 25,000,000 gallons. Cellulose is one of the 
bases from which rayon is produced. Therefore you are im- 
mediately increasing the first cost of rayon to every wearer of 
it in this country, and you are putting up one of the base prod- 
ucts for the manufacture of rayon eight times in order to sell 
your corn. 

Another interest is toilet and perfumery preparations, which 
use 5,000,000 gallons. 

ivery pharmaceutical association and every pharmaceutical 
manufacturer throughout the country is involved in this ques- 
tion also. Every one of them is appealing for as low a price 


on their raw products as they can get, and this is something 
These companies use 5,000,000 


that has to do with alcohol. 
gallons annually. 

There are other articles, such as shellac and varnish, taking 
8,000,000 gallons, and miscellaneous consumption of 15,000,000 
gallons, and you will increase the price of every one of these 
articles if you put an 8-cent duty on blackstrap. All of these 
great industries of the country will feel they are unfairly 
treated if we raise the price of alcohol, so largely used in indus- 
try, at least 20 cents per gallon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to call attention to the fact that if we put a 
duty of 8 cents on blackstrap we are raising the rate forty-eight 
hundred per cent, far more than any item has been raised in 
this schedule, and in addition to this the users of industrial 
alcohol would be affected to the extent of 24 cents a gallon. 

This would put many of the people in the industries in a very 
serious financial condition, and to my mind it is a question 
whether a good many concerns would not have to go out of 
business. One man who owns a plant near by in Virginia, en- 
gaged in the rayon business, has told me that he would positively 
have to shut down the plant if this duty were enacted. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. Js not that based on the fact that they assume 
the price of alcohol, if made from corn, will be increased, where- 
as that is not the fact? We can make just as cheap alcohol 
from corn as from blackstrap, if you give us the proper tariff. 

Mr. BACHARACH. But, in addition to that, the people who 
are interested in this particular commodity reason about it in 
another way, and if you put a duty of 8 cents a gallon on 
blackstrap, it may be that they will be in a position where they 
will have to use synthetic aleohol. As a matter of fact, there 
are two plants now experimenting along this particular line. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Is it not true that if they could 
use synthetic aleohol they would use it whether they could get 
blackstrap molasses or not? They are trying to build up 
now 

Mr. BACHARACH. I did not yield for a speech. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois that this much 
is true: That they will not use synthetic alcohol if they can 
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get blackstrap so that they can make industrial alcohol. 
can raise the rate entirely too high. 

Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. We will be getting alcohol made 
from an American product. 

Mr. BACHARACH. At the same time we are putting a great 
industry out of business. There is $55,000,000 invested in the 
alcohol business. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. I admit that. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to this fact: That this would be a rate that we could 
not defend in any way, shape, or form. It is not a fair propo- 
sition. I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired, all time has expired, and the question is on 
the perfecting amendment offered by the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. WitLttAmM FE. Hutt}. 

The question was taken, and the Chair being in doubt, on a 
division, there were 121 ayes and 124 noes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL and others demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The Chair appointed as tellers Mr. Witt1Am E. Hur and 
Mr. HAWLEY. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were 132 ayes and 130 noes, 

So the amendment of Mr. W1Lt1AM E. Hutz was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Celorado [Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE]. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That the House may know the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Colorado was amended by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wit1t1am E. 
HUvtt], the motion now pending is to strike out all the language, 
including the Hull amendment just adopted. I want to suggest 
that those favoring the retention of the Hull amendment should 
vote “no” on the pending motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. W1LtIAM E. Hutt] has been adopted and the 
text has been amended. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Colorado striking this part of the text 
from the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Chair, being in doubt, on a 
division, there were 126 ayes and 101 noes. 

Several Members demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
HAw Ley and Mr, WiLLIAM E. HUtt. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were 136 ayes and 116 noes. 

So the conmittee amendment was agreed to. 

“Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 157, line 23, strike out “45” and insert “ 50.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, this amendment relates 
to the duty on plied spun silk, or schappe silk yarn. This yarn 
is used principally in the manufacture of velvets. The pending 
bill increases the duty on velvets, and in order to make a com- 
pensatory increase in the duty on the plied yarn which is used 
in the manufacture of velvets the committee now proposes this 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tilinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Page 158, line 13, 
after “‘ velvets”’ insert “other than ribbons’; page 158, line 15, after 
“velvets ” insert “other than ribbons”; page 158, line 17, strike out 
the period and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon, and after line 17 
insert a new clause as follows: “(3) velvet ribbons, 60 per centum aé 
valorem.” 


Mr,.CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, the duties in the bill on 
velvet ribbons vary with reference to the processes used in 
manufacturing pile velvets, as to whether the pile is cut or 
uncut or partly cut. If retained, these deferential rates would 
apply to velvet ribbons. We find that velvet ribbons are not 
produced in the United States, subjected to these processes 
known as cut, uncut, or partly cut, and therefore there is 
no necessity for the additional duties which are given to the 
ordinary pile fabrics when they have been subjected to these 
processes. The committee therefore recommends that in lieu 
of the rates in the bill, which may subject these velvet ribbons 
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to duties of 70 or 75 per cent ad valorem, depending on the 
process which might have been used upon them, there be a uni- 
form duty of 60 per cent. The amendment amounts, therefore, 
to a reduction in the duties proposed by the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Page 159, line 12, strike out 
“60” and insert “ 65.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, under the theory of the 
bill all Jacquard-figured silk fabrics get an increased duty on 
account of that method of production. The effect is that Jac- 
quard-woven silk fabric gets a duty of 65 per cent ad valorem. 
In paragraph 1210, clothing and articles of wearing apparel 
of every description, manufactured wholly or in chief value of 
silk, not specially provided for, may be and in fact are fre 
quently Jacquard woven. The rate in the bill is 60 per cent 
ad valorem. This rate is less than the rate on the woven 
fabric out of which the clothing and other articles of wearing 
apparel may be made. The committee concluded to make that 
rate uniform. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Why do you always adopt the higher rate? 
Why not reduce the rate on Jacquards to 60 per cent instead of 
increasing the rate on clothing and other articles designed by 
this paragraph to 65 per cent? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The committee thought the rate of 65 per 
cent on Jacquard-woven fabric correct, but somehow we over- 
looked the effect it would have on clothing and wearing ap 
parel and articles manufactured therefrom, and of course natu- 
rally the people who are interested in these schedules discovered 
the inconsistency and brought it very forcibly to the attention 
of the committee. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not extremely remarkable that the com- 
taittee did overlook an opportunity to raise the duty on the 
articles covered by this paragraph from 60 to 65 per cent? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I think I can say to the gentleman with- 
out violating any confidence, that so far as the chairman of the 
subcommittee who is now presenting the amendment is con- 
cerned, that would have been the natural thing for him to do, if 
he had thought that the facts and conditions warranted it, be- 
cause this chairman of this subcommittee started out with the 
express and determined purpose of not increasing the rates any- 
where wherever it could be avoided, but the present proponent 
of this amendment on behalf of the committee believes these 
rates to be fully justified. 

Mr. LOZIER. But the final result was a readjustment up- 
ward in practically every case. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is easy to fling out a general state- 
ment of that kind without any reference to the particular case 
or the particular fact. I say, upon the information which I 
have derived from my work on the committee and as a mem- 
ber of the committee who sought to hold the rates down, that I 
believe these rates are fully justified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr, Chairman, I offer another commit- 
tee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Page 159, line 15, 
strike out the figure “60” and insert in lieu thereof the figure “ 65.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, this is the same situation 
exactly as in the case of the previous amendment. The amend- 
ment covers all kinds of manufactures whose chief value is 
silk, and proposes increases of duties exactly for the reasons 
stated in the case of paragraph 1209. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to my Repub- 
lican friends that you are facing a condition similar to that 
produced by the passage of the Payne-Aldrich Act. Like the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, the pending bill was written by the indus- 
trial classes of America. In writing this bill the agricultural 
classes and the so-called common people have not been consid- 


The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
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ered, but practically every demand made by the manufacturing 
class has been readily granted. 

The Republican Members of Congress are sacrificing the 
interest of the masses in passing this bill. You are abusing 
the power your great majority gives you. But the time is com- 
ing and it is not far distant when the people of this country 
will resent your action in passing this burdensome measure. 
It grants bounties to the manufacturing classes which are so 
excessive and indefensible that they will shock the national 
conscience. 

The American manufacturers have reached the point where 
their existence and continued prosperity compel them to reach 
out for foreign trade and foreign markets. While our country 
was in the process of development, our home people could easily 
absorb all the products of our mills and factories, and during 
that time it was perfectly natural and logical for the American 
manufacturer to depend upon the domestic market alone. 

But our industrial development has been so tremendous that 
we have reached the saturation point in America, and the 
American people are no longer able to use the output of our 
American factories, and our manufacturers can no longer ex- 
pect the American market to absorb all the commodities from 
our domestic mills and factories. This means that our manu- 
facturers must either reduce production or they must seek a 
market abroad. 

When the American manufacturer stands face to face with 
this situation he will realize that the people of other nations 
will not trade with us unless we trade with them, and in self- 
defense, and in order to find a foreign market for his surplus 
products, the American manufacturer will insist on a lowering 
of the present high tariff walls. 

The statistics show that practically one-half of our export 
trade is with Great Britain and her dependencies. In 1927 we 
sold Canada $360,000,000 more goods than she sold us. We sold 
Great Britain $482,000,000 more goods than she sold us. Our 
exports to Germany were $281,000,000 more than our imports 
from Germany. Our exports to Australia exceeded by $121,- 
000,000 our imports from that continent. We sold Italy $23,- 
000,000 more goods than she sold us, and the balance of trade 
between the United States and France was $51,000,000 in our 
favor. In 1927 our total exports were $4,865,000,000, while our 
imports were $4,184,000,000, the trade balance being $681,000,000 
in our favor. 

The American manufacturer has reached the forks of the 
road and he must either seek foreign markets or reduce pro- 
duction. In order for our factories to operate profitably they 
must run to their full productive capacity, and if a factory is 
not operated to its full capacity the production cost of the 
manufactured articles is materially increased. 

In the next five years, possibly sooner, the manufacturers in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic States will realize their 
mistake and clamor for lower tariff schedules. They will see 
their mistakes in building the tariff wall to the unreasonable 
heights established by the pending bill. Experience will demon- 
strate that the American market will not absorb all of their 
products, and they must seek additional markets abroad. The 
American manufacturers are doomed to be forever excluded 
from the markets of the world unless there is a reasonable 
reduction in the duties on commodities imported into this coun- 
try from foreign nations. 

Nations will not trade with a people who will not trade 
with them. By demanding so much the American manufac- 
turer is killing the goose that lays the golden egg. If you 
persist in passing this measure, it will culminate in the ulti- 
mate destruction of the Republican Party, because this bill is 
not for the benefit of the great masses of the American people. 
[Applause and cries of “ vote.”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
CHINDBLOM }. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I have another com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Page 159, strike 
out lines 17-25, inclusive, on page 160, strike out lines 1-25, in- 
clusive, and on page 161, strike out lines 1-21, inclusive, and insert: 

“ Par. 1301. Rayon yarn, if singles, weighing 150 deniers or more per 
length of 450 meters, 45 per cent ad valorem; weighing less than 
150 deniers, 50 per cent ad valorem; and, in addition, any of the fore- 
going plied shall be subject to an additional duty of 5 per cent ad 
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valorem: Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a 
less duty than 45 cents per pound. 

“Par. 1302. Rayon waste, except cellulose acetate rayon waste, 10 
per cent ad valorem; rayon filaments, other than waste, whether 
known as cut fiber, staple fiber, or by any other name, 20 per cent 
ad valorem; rayon noils, 25 per cent ad valorem; garnetted or carded 
rayon, 10 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem; sliver or tops, 
10 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

“ Par. 1303. Spun rayon yarn, 10 cents per pound, and, in addition, 
if singles, 45 per cent ad valorem, if plied, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

“Par. 1304. Rayon yarn put up for handwork, and rayon sewing 
thread, 55 per cent ad valorem, but not less than 45 cents per pound. 

“Par. 1305. Rayon in bands or strips not exceeding 1 inch in width, 
suitable for the manufacture of textiles, 45 per cent ad valorem, but 
not less than 45 cents per pound. 

“Par. 1306. Woven fabrics in the piece, wholly or in chief value of 
rayon, not specially provided for, 45 cents per pound and 60 per cent 
ad valorem, and, in addition, if Jacquard figured, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

“Par. 1307. Pile fabrics (including pile ribbons), whether or not the 
pile covers the entire surface, wholly or in chief value of rayon, and all 
articles, finished or unfinished, made or cut from such pile fabrics, 45 
cents per pound, and, in addition, if the pile is wholly cut or wholly 
uncut, 60 per cent ad valorem, if the pile is partly cut, 65 per cent 
ad valorem. 

“Par. 1308. Fabrics, with fast edges, not exceeding 12 inches in 
width, and articles made therefrom; tubings, garters, suspenders, braces, 
cords, tassels, and cords and tassels; all the foregoing wholly or in chief 
value of rayon or of rayon and India rubber, and not specially provided 
for, 45 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem, and, in addition, 
if Jacquard-figured, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

“Par. 1309. Knit fabric, in the piece, wholly or in chief value of 
rayon, 45 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem; gloves, mittens, 
hose, half hose, underwear, outerwear, and articles of all kinds, knit or 
crocheted, finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief value of rayon, 45 
cents per pound and 65 per cent ad valorem. 

“Par. 1310. Handkerchiefs and woven mufflers, wholly or in chief 
value of rayon, finished or unfinished, not hemmed, 45 cents per pound 
and 60 per cent ad valorem; if hemmed or hemstitched, 45 cents per 
pound and 65 per cent ad valorem. 

“Par. 1311. Clothing and articles of wearing apparel of every de- 
scription, manufactured wholly or in part, wholly or in chief value of 
rayon, not specially provided for, 45 cents per pound and 70 per cent 
cent ad valorem. 

“Par. 1312. Manufactures of rayon filaments, fibers, yarns, or 
threads, and textile products made of rayon bands or strips not ex- 
ceeding 1 inch in width, all the foregoing, wholly or in chief value of 
rayon, not specially provided for, 45 cents per pound and 70 per cent 
ad valorem.” 


Mr. COLLIER. 


Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLom], I would like to ask a 
question of the gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowTHEr] with 


reference to the amendment. He had charge of the schedule 
with reference to boots and shoes, did he not? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Is that question coming up this afternoon? 

Mr. CROWTHER. It is not likely that we shall take up the 
question of hides and leather and shoes until Tuesday. I can 
assure the gentleman that it will not be taken up to-day. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, this new schedule, No. 
13, entitled “ Rayon Manufactures,” has evoked a great deal of 
interest. 

I have found it a great pleasure and a matter of much interest 
to myself to study this industry and the tariff duties applicable 
to it. 

I do not know how interested the members of the committee 
might be at this moment. I am prepared to make a somewhat 
complete statement in explanation of the proposed duties, and 
to test the temper and sentiment of the committee I shall ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, this new section 13 was 
paragraph 1213 of the tariff act of 1922. The subcommittee 
recommended to the full membership of the Ways and Means 
Committee that a new schedule should be established for this 
industry, and it comes to you now in that form. 

I will make a very frank confession to the committee. I 
started out with the idea of making some very real, if not 
drastic reductions in this schedule, and if you will examine 
the table which I submitted with my remarks yesterday you 
will find that the Tariff Commission states that in the manu- 
factures of rayon the average ad valorem rates in the tariff 
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act of 1922 were 52.7 per cent, while in the pending bill (H. R. 
2667) they are 45.27 per cent. It was not our purpose to make 
that much of a reduction. However, we found that the price 
of rayon yarns particularly had been depreciating rapidly dur- 
ing the life of the Fordney-McCumber Act. In 1920 rayon yarns 
in the United States commanded a price of $5 a pound, in 1922 
they dropped to $2.75 per pound, and last year they were $1.30 
per pound. We took the average experience during the last six 
years under the tariff act of 1922 and practically established the 
rates which had been operative during that time; but when 
these rates became known to the industry its representatives 
came to us and pointed out how adversely the present situation 
would be affected as compared with the condition which has 
existed during the last few years. 

The average cost of the production of rayon has decreased 
rapidly, not only in the United States but in the entire world. 
We therefore concluded, as a matter of justice and fairness, to 
restore to the schedule the 45-cent per pound minimum which 
was contained in the act of 1922, and having done that it became 
necessary for us to establish corresponding compensatory rates 
in other schedules. 

I wonder how many Members of the House are as little 
familiar with the manufacture of rayon as I was when I began 
to study this schedule? Rayon has sometimes been called arti- 
ficial silk; sometimes imitation silk; sometimes synthetic silk: 
and then again artificial horse hair and artificial straw. I 
will say there is now being made artificial wool which comes 
under this same general class of manufacture. All of these 
are products of cellulose. Cellulose is a solution of fiber, 
principally wood fiber and cotton fiber, and in the manufacture 
of rayon both wood fiber and cotton fiber are generally used, 
although there are some materials of this character which are 
made entirely out of cotton fiber, and for that purpose they 
use what is known as cotton linters. These fibers are produced 
for the rayon manufacturers by the mills and factories which 
produce the wood fiber and the cotton fiber in the proper form 
for the processes used in the manufacture of the rayon yarn, 
To a limited extend, cornstalks have also been used in the 
production of fiber pulp. 

I hold in my hand a spruce wood pulp sulphite sheet, which 
was imported from Sweden. In the other hand I hold a cotton 
linter sheet, which has been similarly produced by breaking 
down the fibers of the cotton. In most manufactures of rayon 
they will use from 60 to 70 per cent of wood fiber in the shape 
in which you see it in my left hand and from 30 to 40 per 
cent of the cotton linter fiber in the shape which I hold in my 
right hand. These two are used together and placed in solu- 
tions which result in the formation of a liquid. This liquid 
is passed through numerous processes of a chemical character, 
and I will say that one of the very largest ingredients used in 
the manufacture of rayon is industrial alcohol, as I stated a 
little while ago in the discussion of another subject. When 
this solution has been properly treated it eventually passes out 
generally through a glass tube and through orifices of a very 
fine diameter or size, so that eventually some 20, 24, or 30 
small strands of the cellulose solution pass into a vat or a bath 
of chemicals. The strands or filaments immediately solidify 
and are carried up on glass reels and eventually spun upon 
wheels or spools. There are other forms of manufacture in 
which instead of being immersed in a chemical bath, solidifica- 
tion occurs immediately upon the solution being subjected to 
the air and this is called solidification by evaporation. We have 
been told that a new process has been evolved in Germany 
by which the fibers of this cellulose material are thrown out 
violently by an explosion so that a mass of filaments are ob- 
tained without the more costly process of separate production 
of the strands composing a single thread or yarn. Be that it 
may, the realm of methods of production has probably not yet 
been fully explored. 

Out of the yarn which is made from these cellulose tissues 
which have been broken down into their elemental component 
parts or cells there results a material which looks eventually 
very much like siik, wool, mobair, linen, straw, or even cotton, 
and can be and is used as a substitute for all of these. Rayon 
tablecloths and rayon bedspreads and almost every form of 
textile manufacture in substitution for the natural textile 
fibers are now upon the market, 

The cellulose filaments to which I have referred, and which 
are sometimes called “staple fiber,” are spun and twisted into 
rayon yarns and are subject to the duties prescribed in para- 
graph 1301. The next paragraph, 1302, relates to another in- 
dustry of rather recent origin, which produces spun rayon, 
largely used in the manufacture of upholstery fabries and 
women’s coats. Its raw material is rayon yarns, procured 
either in the form of rayon waste during the process of weuv- 
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chased from the manufacturers of rayon yarns. There is, 
therefore, a difference in the duties between rayon “ waste” 
and rayon “ filaments” not the result of waste, which is a sort 
of by-product of the yarns. In paragraph 1302 we have for 
the first time sought to differentiate between the various proc 
esses in the production of spun rayon. 

Toward the end of the process for the manufacture of these 
yarns there are produced certain noils, which are used in a 
mixture of wool, for instance, in the manufacture of worsteds 
and in mixtures of cotton and also silk. 

Then we come to the carded or garnetted stage, which is a 
further process in manufacture, and which you will find men- 
tioned in the new schedule. This, in turn, after various kinds 
of treatment, is gathered together in the form of tops, and 
from these tops are then spun the various yarns which are 
known as spun rayon yarns; and I show here some of these 
spun yarns of various colors and of various weights. I also 
show a sample of the original rayon yarn, which is frequently 
described as of the denier type. 

Now, out of this material, as out of silk and as out of cot- 
ton and as out of wool, many articles of manufacture are made; 
but I show you the original fiber, the wood and the cotton 
fiber, out of which the rayon itself is produced, and then I 
show you two pieces of fabric which have been produced out of 
these fibers, this one being a rayon voile, a dress pattern very 
popular among the ladies, and this one being a rayon crépe, 
which is equally popular among our friends of the gentler sex. 

I have here some of the various forms of rayon in the vari- 
ous processes of development, from the denier yarn type to the 
spun rayon yarn type [indicating]. 

This was very largely a new industry 10 or 12 years ago, 
and when the tariff act of 1922 was written only a single para- 
graph was devoted to it in the matter of tariff duties, and we 
concluded that the industry had reached a point where it 
was necessary and proper that their request for a separate 
schedule should be granted. For this reason, instead of para- 
graph 1213 in the old law, we have now a complete schedule, 
running from paragraphs 1301 to 1313. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What was the tariff provision 
under the old law? Was there any tariff on this product? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; it is paragraph 1213 in the present 
act, and I will say to the gentleman that after having experi- 
mented with some reductions in the duties based, as we thought, 
or as I thought, at least, upon the experience of the last five or 
six years, we finally concluded to return practically to the rates 
prescribed in the tariff act of 1922 in paragraph 1213, and this 
new schedule follows those rates practically and puts them into 
different form and applies them to the different processes and 
the different stages of manufacture and production. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. It is an industry that was built 
up under a protective tariff? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; it was built up under a protective 
tariff. The act of 1909 had a small paragraph on artificial silk, 
and the act of 1913, I will say to the gentleman, also had a 
small paragraph on artificial silk. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What I was trying to bring out, if 
I could, was whether or not this is an industry created under 
protection or whether it is an industry created by the genius 
of the men who are behind it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois, who is making one of the most instruc- 
tive and interesting talks I have heard on the bill be given 15 
minutes’ additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois 
be extended 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say that this industry originated 
in France, where a man by the name of Chardonnet was the 
first producer of this kind of material, but it lingered over there, 
never amounted to much, until American producers began to 
take hold of it, and there is no question whatever that the 
duties in the Fordney-McCumber Act built up this industry 
Since the year 1922. 

To-day we are probably the largest producers and the largest 
consumers of rayon in the world, but European countries have 
begun to understand our methods of manufacture, and while 
formerly the products of such countries as Italy and France and 
Germany were inferior to the American product, and therefore 
were not as dangerous in competition as they might have been, 
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to-day all of these countries are producing very superior grades 
of rayon to those which they produced formerly, and they have 
become real competitors, and, to-day, whereas our best informa- 
tion is that 150-denier rayon can hardly be produced in the 
United States at a less cost than $1.14 per pound, similar rayon 
can be bought in Germany at 56 cents a pound and in Italy at 
perhaps even a less figure than that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will this tariff that the gentleman is 
how proposing in his amendment permit paying the workers in 
these mills the American rate of wages? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is no reason why they should not 
pay them American rates of wages, and I will say to the 
gentleman I am convinced that the large factories—and I am 
not going to name them for the purpose of the Recorp—but 
the large factories probably would not need the full measure of 
protection which we give here, and there are only three or 
four of them; but what you might call the small establish- 
ments do need this protection, and these small establishments 
are not small in the ordinary sense, because no one can start a 
rayon factory with less than from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 of 
capital. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If it is very essential. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I think we have been very liberal 
with the gentleman 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; I will say you have. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to ask the gentleman in what parts 
of the country are the large rayon manufactories located. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The rayon manufactories are located 
principally in Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia. I might 
say, with reference to the pattern of rayon voile which I have 
shown the committee, that the yarn, that is, the rayon itself, was 
made in Virginia, the cloth was woven in South Carolina; I 
understand the printing was done in Pennsylvania, and the order 
for the woven fabric came from a large distributor in Illinois. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there one in Elizabethton, Tenn.? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I visited some factories, but I did not 
visit any at Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. The total production of rayon, I understand, 
is 250,000,000 or 260,000,000 pounds, of which we produce 
80,000,000 ? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Last year we produced 98,200,000 pounds. 

Mr. LOZIER. I am speaking of the year 1927 when we pro- 
duced two-thirds of the rayon and exported one-fifth of what 
we produced. 

In 1927 we produced 80,000,000 pounds, and that same year 
we exported 18,700,000 pounds. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In 1928 we produced 98,200,000 pounds, 
and in the present year, 1929, we have a capacity for producing 
and doubtless will produce 130,000,000 pounds. 

Now, I want to proceed with the matter proposed in the bill. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. For a question. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The question I want to ask is, Are 
all of these rayon industries owned and operated by the same 
company or under the direction of a single association? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No. There are at least four different 
processes for the manufacture. I want to say that this article 
called rayon in the bill has been variously known as artificial 
silk, imitation silk, synthetic silk, artificial or imitation horse- 
hair, products of cellulose, and by a variety of trade and manu- 
facturers’ names. All of these manufacturers have produced 
the article in their own way and perfected their own processes, 
We found that the various productions were known under many 
different names. We therefore determined that it was in the 
interest of this legislation to adopt a single generic term. I 
want to call attention in that regard to the language of our 
report. I want to say first that the manufacturers of these 
materials and the merchants who dealt in them in retail trade 
held a conference in 1924 and they then agreed upon the generic 
term of “rayon.” That word has not been copyrighted nor is 
it a particular trade-mark in the United States. It is used 
generally in the trade by the producers. We say this in the 
report: 

This committee hag therefore concluded to adopt this name, “ rayon,” 
as the generic term to apply to all of these processes or manufactures 
and to that end a definition has been developed and inserted in para- 
graph 1313 to be used for the purposes of the tariff act. If no such 
generic term is definitely fixed in the act, it will be necessary to try to 
cover all of the various processes and manufactures by names or de- 
scriptions wherever the item occurs in the law, Of course, the adoption 
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of the generic term and the definition therefor is not intended to affect 
the use of trade names for the various processes of production by manu- 
facturers and others. 


Since there is at least one manufacturer who dissents from 
the adoption of the generic term in the tariff act I want to 
make it clear that this word has been adopted for the purposes 
of this act and for the administration of the tariff law and has 
been chosen entirely irrespective of any trade name and is 
not designed to conflict with the definition of the term in the 
industry or among the different producers. It is not our inten- 
tion to decide any controversy among producers and it will be 
entirely consistent with the purposes of this act and with this 
definition for the manufacturers to use whatever trade name, 
copyright name, orf popular name they desire under which their 
product may heretofore have been known. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it not true that Celanese or Tubize 
make their commodity and object to rayon because rayon is 
made of wood pulp and theirs are made of linters? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Some manufacturers say they have a 
different process of manufacture because they use cellulose 
acetate. I am absolutely certain that there is no way in which 
the use of the generic term can injure them or anybody else. 
In the statistics, hereafter, by the Federal Government, in infor- 
mation collected and in the assessment and collection of tariff 
duties the general term “ rayon” will be used. We might just 
as well have said “x, y, z,” or have called it something else, but 
the term “rayon” is generic and refers to this general kind of 
production. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. May I ask one further question? As 
I understood—and I may be in error—these two different proc- 
esses yield distinctly under different conditions. For instance, 
one of them will dissolve in salt water and another one will 
dissolve in a certain form of treatment that cleaners use, and if 
they are designated as rayon 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, I say to the gentleman that if he 
should suddenly happen to pour a drop of acetone on one of 
these products he would be out of luck, but I do not think that 
has anything to do with it. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Of course, if the gentleman’s state- 


ment is correct, that it is simply for the purpose of classifica- 
tion and will not be carried on to the trade generally, it will 


not make any difference. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. I assume that the gentleman has read 
the language in the bill. 
Mr. JONES of Texas. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. And for the purpose of the Rrcorp I 
shall insert it here. It is paragraph 1313: 


Whenever used in this act the term “rayon” means the product 
made by any artificial process from cellulose, a cellulose hydrate, a 
compound of cellulose, or a mixture containing any of the foregoing. 


And let me say to the gentleman that I worked on this for 
many hours with experts from the Bureau of Standards and 
from the Tariff Commission and our legislative counsel. We 
had their assistance and support, and all of them agreed that 
this was a proper thing to do. In fact, the Bureau of Standards 
had previously adopted the word “rayon” before we put it 
into the proposed bill. The proposed definition reads in its 
entirety as follows: 


Yes. 


Par. 1313. Whenever used in this act the term “rayon” means the 
product made by any artificial process from cellulose, a cellulose hy- 
drate, a compound of cellulose, or a mixture containing any of the 
foregoing, which product is solidified into filaments, fibers, bands, strips, 
or sheets, whether such products are known as rayon, staple fiber, visca, 
or cellophane, or as artificial, imitation, or synthetic silk, wool, horse- 
hair, or straw, or by any other name whatsoever. 


So that by whatever name known any of these articles which 
are made of cellulose or compounds of cellulose or various forms 
of cellulose in the tariff act and for the purpose of the adminis- 
tration of the tariff law will be designated under the generic 
term “ rayon.” 

- Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. What has been done with regard to the rates on 
rayon hosiery? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is an increase from 60 to 65 per 
cent. We had considerable discussion about that, as the gen- 
tleman knows, and it took me guite a little while to be convinced, 
but I am glad, after having received all the facts in the case, 
that we concluded to take that step, because I think it is fair. 

Mr. HALE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say one more thing: We have a 
complete new classification of spun rayon yarn. One manu- 
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facturer of this yarn came to me this morning and said they 
still thought the rates were not quite sufficient for some forms 
of yarn, and just to show you the difficulties in the matter, they 
showed that during the month of April the importations of cer- 
tain yarns—two-ply 26s, as I recall it—suddenly jumped from 
19,000 pounds in March to 48,000 pounds in April. I might 
say also that these figures have just become available. Of 
course, it is impossible for us to meet conditions as they arise 
from day to day. In explanation and perhaps in defense of the 
original proposal in this schedule I might say that if we had 
had all of the information in the beginning, when we began to 
write this schedule, we might have avoided the necessity for 
the readjustment which we are now proposing in these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In that connection, I observe in para- 
graphs 1311 and 1312 the amendment as read stipulates 70 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
equation. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In other words, I found a difference 
and I wanted an explanation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Just exactly the same question as we had 
a moment 2go in regard to silk. We thought it fair in silk and 
in rayon to give a differential by reason of the increased cost in 
production of the Jacquard-woven fabrics, and we found it neces- 
sary to carry this differential out in the manufactured articles 
in both schedules. That has been done. We believe this new 
schedule on “rayon manufactures” is fair to the domestic 
industry and that the rates are well balanced. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I am very glad indeed to get the assurance of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CuinpnLoM] that the 
tariff preposed in the bill is sufficient to permit the payment to 
workers in the rayon mills of American standard wages. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In that connection, I will say that there 
has been no representation to the committee whatever that the 
raise proposed in these amendments will not be sufficient to that 
end, with the possible exception of a protest which came this 
morning of certain forms of spun rayon, and that is a very small 
part of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman will give even that 
to them, so that there will be no excuse for not paying decent 
American wages to the rayon workers. It is proper that we 
should pause at this time to call attention to the disgraceful 
condition existing in the rayon mill at Elizabethton, Tenn. I 
was informed only a few days ago by Mr. McGrady, of the 
American Federation of Labor, that the average scale of wages 
in that mill now is 18 cents per hour. Two years ago girls 
were being paid 9 cents per hour. It was increased to 10 cents 
per hour, and they were obliged to go on strike for several weeks 
to get 13 cents per hour. Imagine working 10 hours a day for 
$1.30, working 1 week, 6 days out of the week, and earning 
$7.80. In this Elizabethton mill when the girls desire to buy a 
pair of stockings that are made right there in the mill, they pay 
25 cents down, and have to buy the stockings on the installment 
plan from their exploiting employers. Their wages are so low 
that they can not afford to buy even stockings for cash. 

And when they asked for decent wages these two scoundrels 
who own and operate the factory obtained troops, and all that 
the workers got were bayonets. I say right now that these two 
scoundrels who own the mill at Elizabethtown, Tenn., belong 
in the Atlanta Penitentiary and no place else. They are unfit 
to employ American labor. [Applause.] 

The unequivocal and unqualified statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr, CuINDBLoM], who has studied the 
facts and figures, is the best proof that the tariff is sufficient 
to compensate for the difference between the cost of production in 
America and the cost in Europe; the difference in European 
wages and American wages. Let it be known that Congress, 
in giving these rates of duty to the manufacturers of rayon, do 
so in order that these workers in the, mills may receive a 
decent living wage, so that they can live up to American stand- 
ards of living. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I am glad to have the opportunity at this time to defend 
West Virginia’s rayon mill. I have listened patiently to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois. He always explains 
things to this House in an intelligent way, and I am particularly 
gratified with what he said on this particular item. 

I have been identified as a congressional representative with 
the mill now operating at Parkersburg, W. Va., for a period 
of three years. They employ 3,700 people. The wages of those 
people run about 20 per cent higher than the usual wages paid 
in mills similar to this one. They get a good price for their 
product and are therefore able to pay a good wage. 


That is because of that Jacquard-figured 
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I have beén in the mill at Roanoke, Va., where they employ | 
7,500 workers, and the same conditions prevail there as to 
wages paid. Prior to the erection of this mill at Roanoke the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad shops were practically the only 
industry located in that vicinity. 

The rayon plant located at Parkersburg, W. Va., employing 
8,700 workers, will soon be doubled, in case they are properly 
cared for by tariff protection. They have spent more than 
three and one-half million dollars in the erection of this plant 
up to the present time. 

The tariff rate carried in this bill, 45 cents per pound, is neces- 
sary to the continued operation of this industry. The consum- 
ing public will get the benefit of this article at a very reduced 
rate, and West Virginia will offer to industrial workers an 
opportunity for employment at a satisfactory wage. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
committee, I appreciate the lucidity of the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. I do not always— 
in fact, seldom—agree with him; never when he is wrong, as 
he generally is when partisan issues are involved. But his 
statements are always interesting and illuminating. He has 
given us a brief history of the rayon industry. It is a new 
industry, and the history of its development reads like a 
. romance from the pen of a Hugo, Scott, Dumas, or Goethe. 

We are told in history that linen was the first cloth fabric 
known to man. Its first use is lost in the impenetrable mists of 
antiquity. In an unknown time, in an unknown place, an 
unknown man, or perchance a woman, carelessly broke a seem- 
ingly worthless weed and discovered vegetable fibers or fila- 
ments which were crudely woven by hand into the first piece of 
cloth. Afterwards came cotton, and then silk was discovered 
or processed by a Chinese queen. 

Now comes rayon, a new fabric, the result of the inquisitive 
and inventive genius of the modern world. Those who pioneered 
in the production of rayon and set about to establish this new 
industry are no doubt entitled to the sympathetic consideration 
of Congress. 

The great economist, John Stuart Mill, rejected all the fal- 
lacious arguments of those who advocated a high protective 
tariff, but he made one exception. He accepted their doctrine 
as to the necessity or advisability of encouraging infant indus- 
tries by the imposition of moderate tariff duties until these 
industries are able to stand alone and successfully compete for 
their part of the trade. 


So I have no objection to the rayon industry receiving an 
adequate protection so long as it is an infant industry and must 


have the benefit of a high tariff to survive. The events which 
have recently transpired in the rayon mills down in Tennessee 
illustrate and conclusively demonstrate that the primary and 
principal purpose of a protective tariff is for the benefit of the 
manufacturer and not for the benefit of the laborer. 

You gentlemen are no doubt familiar with the industrial 
history of the American people. For many years following the 
Civil War the great manufacturing interests of this Nation 
were sheltered behind a high protective tariff. General Grant, 
John A, Logan, John J. Ingalls, Eugene Hale, James A. Garfield, 
James G. Blaine, John Sherman, and William B. Allison and 
John H. Gear and many other outstanding Republicans, includ- 
ing the venerable Senator Morrill, of Vermont, the apostle of 
protection, said it never was intended that these high protective 
duties should be permanent and declared that they should be 
reduced. 

During the time these manufacturers were getting the benefit 
of this enormously high protective tariff they were importing 
their labor from Europe by contract. They were sheltered by 
the high protective tariff, and yet were bringing over shiploads 
of cheap, ignorant, and pauper laborers from Europe to work 
in their mills and factories, thereby displacing American work- 
men. That condition continued until the act of 1885 was passed 
prohibiting the importation of alien contract labor. But the 
provisions of that bill were not sufficiently stringent, and the 
manufacturers found means by which it might be evaded. 
Then the act of 1887 was passed, which under severe penalties 
prohibited the importation of alien contract labor. This law 
was enacted over the opposition of the manufacturers, who 
were enjoying the bounties of high tariffs but who were un- 
willing to pay American workmen a living wage and filled their 
factories with pauper labor from Europe. 

Now, the manufacturers of rayon down in Tennessee are run- 
ning true to form. They are sheltered behind a high protective 
tariff. They are growing rich under the high tariff rates on 
rayon under the Fordney-McCumber Act, but they are refusing 
to give to their laborers a reasonable wage. The men and 
women working in these mills are working for pauper wages 
and are denied a reasonable share of the wealth they create. 
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The men who operate these mills know that the protective 
tariff on rayon is not imposed for the benefit of their employees, 
but primarily and exclusively for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers, and while enjoying rich governmental bounty they refuse 
to give their laborers a decent wage. The mill owners are en- 
joying the benefits and profits of a high protective tariff but they 
stubbornly and insolently refuse to share the profits of protec- 
tion with their workmen. 

All the wealth of the world comes from two sources. It is 
either a gift of Almighty God in the form of natural resources 
or it is the product of labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. All wealth is the product of labor; labor in 
the mill, labor in the factory, labor on the farm, labor in the 
mine, labor in the shop, or labor in some other field of activity. 
All the wealth that has ever been created in the world comes 
from one of these sources. The laboring men and the farmers 
of America, in the last 100 years, have created the lion’s share 
of all our national wealth. 

As labor is the greatest factor in the creation of wealth, 
therefore labor should share generously in the wealth it creates. 
Many of the rayon mills, while sheltered and enriched by high 
tariff laws, pay their workmen starvation wages. Manufactur- 
ers of this type do not deserve more tariff protection, and unless 
they reform and pay decent wages the tariff protection they 
now enjoy should be taken from them. 

If the American manufacturer is consistent or has within 
his bosom any milk of human kindness, he will not deny to his 
laborers a fair and just proportion of the wealth which they 
create for him. 

A great majority of men and women who are employed 
in these rayon mills are paid wages barely sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. And notwithstanding this disgraceful 
fact, you propose by this bill to increase the bounties enjoyed 
by rayon manufacturers under our high protective tariff system. 
Until rayon mills pay their employees a living wage they are 
not entitled to any consideration from Congress, 

I do not want to punish other rayon manufacturers, because 
these southern fellows are unappreciative of and abusing the 
privileges which the American Government has granted them in 
the form of tariff bounties, but I do say this: That the Ameri- 
can rayon manufacturers are standing now before the bar of 
public opinion, and before any additional tariff bounties are 
given them they should purge themselves of the atrocious 
crime of growing rich at the expense of the bodies and souls 
of their workmen. 

For one, I am opposed to any increase in the tariff on rayon 
until the rayon industry cleans house and establishes a decent 
wage scale. If you grant this increase in tariff rates, the 
owners of rayon mills will not share these enlarged tariff bene- 
fits with their employees, who by their muscles, brawn, and 
brains are creating each day new wealth for their employers. 
If there is anything in the protective-tariff system which bene- 
fits labor, the manufacturers who are the direct beneficiaries 
of the tariff ought to give to their laborers a fair, decent, and 
just wage, and that is what the rayon workers in the South 
are not getting from their highly protected employers. [Ap- 


plause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I am very much pleased to have had the information 
given us by the distinguished gentleman from [!linois [Mr. 
CHINDBLOM]. It was, indeed, enlightening to me to know some- 
thing about this rayon, but I have a little bit of suspicion about 
these increased rates on rayon. They say it is in order to help 
out an infant industry, but it has evidently been groving pretty 
fast. It is a pretty lusty child by this time, because it has been 
growing in this country for 15 years. You know, there is a lot 
of apple sauce about this infant-industry business that I have 
never been able to get straightened out in my mind. Some of 
our hoary industries with grandchildren are still being protected. 
But the thing which interested me most was to find out how this 
rayon is made. I am able to know now why it is so many 
runners come in these ladies’ stockings when they only have 
them on for a day or so. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They are not half hose, are they? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that I 
have been wondering about it for a long time. You have given 
rayon stockings protection to the extent of 65 per cent, and I 
think the women of the country ought to have a little protection 
as to the length of service of the material itself. Now, there is 
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no joking about this thing. The women of this country have 
decided they will not wear fine-spun cotton stockings made out 
of fine long-staple cotton, but they have to have rayon stockings. 
You can not sell them any of these cotton stockings any more, 
no matter how finely they are made. So is seems to me that 
there should be a little guaranty along with this protection, a 
little guaranty of service, and then it would not be so bad. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Texas rise? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for five minutes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
West Virginia, who has this industry in his State, how the pro- 
posed duty on rayon compares with the duty carried in the 
Fordney-McCumber Act? It seems to me the present duty is 
altogether too high. 

Mr. HUGHES. It is practically the same thing. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state to the gentleman that I 
belieye—and other Democrats believe—in granting a tariff to 
the industries of this country which will permit them to com- 
pete with lower paid labor in any foreign country. I am for 
the home industry and I am for a suflicient tariff that will 
permit any needed industry in this country to exist. The gentle- 
man’s industry has grown very remarkably in the last few 
years. Now, I represent an infant industry down in my section, 
I will state to my friend—the goat and mohair industry—and 
your rayon is coming largely into competition with mohair at 
the present time. I do not object to a tariff on rayon, but I 
desire to call the attention of my good friend from Oregon, 
Brother Haw tery, to the fact that there is another wool that 
comes in competition with mohair below 44s—wool that comes 
in from South America or from the Argentine and Australia. 
That wool now comes in under a reduced duty, Brother HAWLEY. 
You have reduced the duty from 31 cents under ensuing law to 
24 cents under this bill, and that wool, so the millmen teil me, 
ean not be classified from the fine merino wools grown in Texas 
and other places. 

Now, I eall this to the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. This comes in competition with mohair, and I also 
want to state to my friends from the Northwest that it comes 
in competition with merino wool in your Section, and they are 
reducing the duty on that wool. This comes largely in com- 
petition with your fine merino wool of the Northwest, of 
Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, and also Texas. 

I am perfectly willing, I will state to my friend from West 
Virginia, to give him a duty on his rayon that will protect him 
against manufactures in foreign countries, and I do not think 
my friend from New York needs to lose any sleep about this 
increased duty going to the laborer, although I hope it does. I 
take it it will go to the people who manufacture the cloth, but 
I can not understand why you are reducing the duty on all 
wools below 44s, which take in A-4s, A-5s, and A-6s, and I 
may say to the Representatives from the woolgrowing section 
that buyers in Boston state to me that in many instances you 
can not differentiate between this wool carrying a 24-cent duty 
under this bill from the fine wool above 44s. 

You have got that right here in this bill, and I want to call 
it to the attention of the gentlemen from the Northwest, par- 
ticularly my good friends, Brothers Sam ARENTz, Don Corton, 
and the other gentlemen from that section who represent wool- 
growing States that raise fine merino wool. You are going to 
be hurt a good deal worse than you think you are. You just 
wait and let them adopt this section reducing the present duty 
on the so-called coarse wool of South America and New Zealand 
and see what happens. 

I tried to get some information out of my smiling friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLauGHtiin], the other day 
on this very proposition, and he thought I was trying to reflect 
on somebody. Oh, no; I wanted to know who this gentleman, 
Mr. Walker, was who comes here and professes to speak for the 
Ohio wool men. I wanted to know whom he represented and 
the gentleman thought “I wanted to reflect on somebody.” 

I simply want to call your attention to the fact that in trying 
to help the woolgrower you are reducing the duty on certain 
wools that come into this country from the rate of 31 cents as 
aes the Fordney-McCumber Act to 24 cents a pound in 
this bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
Michigan. 

Mr. McLaughlin. A gentleman representing a wool State 
aud assuming to represent practically all the wool growers of 


Mr. Chairman 
For what purpose does the gentleman from 


I want to ask a few questions regarding 


The gentleman from Texas is recognized 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes; I yield to my benign friend from 
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the country stated that he was speaking advisedly when he 
asked us to reduce the duty on these coarser wools from 31 cents, 
which is the rate now, to 24 cents. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; I dislike to correct my good friend 
from Michigan, but the gentleman who was here representing 
the sheep and wool growers of Texas, Mr. C. C. Belcher, and the 
largest sheep and wool growing organization in the United 
States, protested against this very thing, and I have here a tele- 
gram from him to that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I just want to call this to the attention 
of you gentlemen in charge of this bill and to state that it is a 
matter that ought to be corrected if you want to give the wool 
men the protection that you claim you are giving them in this 
measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment and ail amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the com- 
mittee I offer an amendment to section 14. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. DAvENPoRT: Page 165, line 18, 
before the word “ papers,” insert “ uncoated”; page 165, line 23, after 
“ pound,” insert “and 10 per cent ad valorem”; page 166, line 1, strike 
out “18” and insert in lieu thereof “10”; page 166, line 5, strike out 
“20” and insert in lieu thereof “ 18,” 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, this schedule requires 
very little change except in classification and in a few rates. 
This amendment carries a slight change in the classification of 
uncoated papers and also alters the rate in line with importa- 
tions. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. With reference to the paper schedule, I would 
like to inquire of the gentleman from New York what his infor- 
mation is as to the attitude of the Canadian Government with 
reference to an export duty on pulp? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I have no information from the Canadian 
Government on that point. 

Mr. LOZIER. The gentleman, of course, is aware of the 
fact that the Canadian Government and the Canadian people 
are very much dissatisfied with the high protective duties on 
Canadian products, and the gentleman certainly can not be igno- 
rant of the movement in Canada to place an export duty upon 
pulp material. Does the gentleman think, in view of the fact 
that the American paper mills are depending almost exclusively 
upon Canadian supplies for their mills, that it is a wise policy 
to continue to build higher and higher the tariff wall between 
the United States and our second-best customer in the world? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, the tariff has become 
more than a question of differences of cost of production. It is 
the resultant of a number of forces, one of them being a sound 
foreign policy. Whenever we frame a tariff bill it is important 
that we bear international trade and international good will 
in mind; but no country has a right to complain if another 
country, in the exercise of its sovereignty and of its obligation 
to its own population and living standards, fixes fair tariff 
rates for the benefit of its own industry and its own people. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not as yet spoken during the general debate on this bill. It is 
my purpose, however, to discuss what I consider to be the most 
important item to the consuming public of America. 

There is one feature of the bill which interests me, and that 
is the sugar item, properly referred to as “the battle of the 
sugar bowl” by the Literary Digest in one of its recent issues. 

We are all satisfied that so far as this House is concerned, 
only committee amendments will be considered, and that will 
prevent, for the time being, a vote on sugar by the Members of 
this body. As a result of that, so far as the House is concerned, 
the bill will be passed providing for a duty of $2.40 a hundred 
on sugar coming into this country from Cuba. 

It is in connection with a matter relating to the duty on 
sugar that I want to first address myself to the Members of 
the House. While the subject I am going to discuss can not be 
acted upon here, by reason of the rule which prevents Members 
from offering amendments, it is possible that some Member of 
the other branch might realize the importance of the matter to 
which I am going to refer. 
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Section 313, paragraph (b), page 262, relates to substitution 
for drawback purposes. It is in reference to that that I want 
to speak briefly. 

The present policy of the United States, as I understand it, 
is that where sugar is imported into this country and the duty 
is paid and later any portion is exported, that the importer 
after having refined the raw product is entitled to a certain 
drawback which amounts to 10Q cents on the dollar, or at least a 
99 per cent drawback. 

The policy has always been that the drawback came when 
the sugar was imported into this country upon which a duty 
was paid, but it has never been the policy that there should be 
a substitution for drawback purposes by duty-free sugar for 
duty-paid sugar. This paragraph provides for such a draw- 
back, 

In other words, if a million pounds or a billion pounds of 
sugar are imported in the raw form and duty of $2.40 is paid 
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thereon, and thereafter it is refined in the United States and | or producers to go to great expense and inconvenience in establishing 


sold to the American public, then a million or a billion pounds 
can be imported from Hawaii or the Philippines, refined and 
sent out into the world market, and the exporter can receive a 
drawback of 99 per cent on the sugar on which he paid a duty. 

I use the illustration of a million or a billion pounds, but it 
might as well be more, 

Not only does this bill provide in this paragraph that duty- 
free sugar can be substituted by exportation but it provides that 
duty-free sugar can be sent to the Philippine Islands, and by 
being transported bears the same substitution provision as this, 
that the exporter, who is a refiner, can receive back 99 per 


cent of the sugar that he exports to the Philippines, provided | 


he has paid duty On a similar amount of sugar coming into 
this country from a duty-paying country. 

Let us analyze this a step farther. We can see, by reason of 
the operations of this clause, where the moneyed interests in- 
vested in Hawaii and the Philippines, after driving the Cuban 
interests off the domestic market, can then absorb them by 
purchase or consolidation. Once having absorbed the Cuban 
interests, those who are interested financially in Hawaii and 


the Philippines can then drive the American products out of | 


competition in the domestic market, or by the same process of 
purchase, absorption, or consolidation create a great trust con- 
trolling the sugar production of Cuba, America, and our island 
possessions. After doing that they can throw onto the American 
market duty-paid sugar, passing on the duty to the American 
consuming public, and then go out and create a world market, 
using duty-free sugar for that purpose, and every time they 
ship a pound of duty-free sugar, where they have imported 
from a duty-paying country a similar amount, they can draw 
back 99 per cent of the duty originally paid under the provi- 
sions of this paragraph. 

It is our duty as legislators to look into the future and con- 
sider the manner in which pending legislation might operate 
in the event of it becoming law. 

I consider this to be a very dangerous policy. I can look 
into the future and see where the increase in duty will paralyze, 
if not destroy, the Cuban sugar industry. If, and after, the 
proposed increase on sugar goes into effect, I can see where 
the American financial interests that have their money in- 
vested in Hawaii and the Philippines will be able to secure 
control, at least, of the Cuban sugar industry. After having 
accomplished that, I can see where they will proceed to under- 
bid the American producer, and after removing him as a 
domestic competitor, absorb that industry. An effort can then 
and undoubtedly will be made to create a world market. 

Assuming this condition did occur, it is not unreasonable to 
believe that the time would have then arrived for the interests 
controlling the domestic market to unload upon the consuming 
public sugar which is produced only in Cuba, because the 
increased duty on imports will be passed on to the consuming 
public. Having created a world market, the refining interests 
will then utilize the duty-free sugar to export, because they 
‘an substitute for drawback purposes the duty-free sugar as 
against the duty-paid sugar which they have already passed on 
to the American consuming public. 

The American public bears the burden of whatever duty is 
paid on duty-paid sugar. Approximately one half is collected 
by the United States Government in the form of revenue, and 
the other half goes to the American interests for the protection 
that the increased tariff gives. If the day ever arrives when 
the sugar production of Cuba, the United States, Hawaii, Virgin 


Islands, and the Philippines are controlled by one organization, | 


we will then have a situation where they will not only collect the 


duty paid by passing it on to the American public, but they will | 


draw back from the United States Treasury a substantial part 
paid in by reason of the drawback provisions of this para- 
graph. In other words, under the provisions of this para- 
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graph, the refining interests collect from both ends. It must 
be borne in mind that this does not benefit the producer; it 
only benefits the refiner. If the provisions of this paragraph 
become law it gives to the farmer a most powerful argument 
in favor of the adoption of the so-called debenture clause. It 
is an unnecessary, unwise, and dangerous change in the present 
policy of the United States. Under it one can very easily pie- 
ture where the consuming public will suffer and the United 
States Treasury will not benefit. 

The Republican members of the House Committee on Ways 


and Means advance the following reason for this change: 


Provision has been made for substitution for drawback purposes in 
the case of sugar and nonferrous metals. The inconvenience and diffi- 
culties encountered by manufacturers and producers who use these two 
classes of merchandise in identifying the imported merchandise in the 
completed article has resulted in the abandonment of many just claims 
for drawback. In any case it has been necessary for such manufacturers 


their: claims, 


Confining myself wholly to the sugar drawback, I find upon 
inquiry—which information was given to me by the statistical 
division of the Department of Commerce—that during the year 
1928 there were exported 245,113,161 pounds of refined sugar 
upon which a duty had been paid. Of the above amount, the 
United States Government paid a drawback on 203,615,778 
pounds. It does not seem to me that these figures, if correct, 


| bear out the contention of the committee that the present law 


has resulted in ‘‘an abandonment of many just claims for draw- 
back.” The above figures show that fivesixths of the exported 
duty-paid sugar during 1928 received a drawback from the 
United States Treasury. If that is correct, it would seem to me 
that this is a complete challenge to the main reason advanced by 
the committee. 

I will now pass from this matter to a general discussion of 
the sugar question. During the course of the general debate on 
this bill there has been great stress laid by practically all of the 
Members who have spoken on what special interests require by 
way of protection, but very little has been said as to what may 
be for the best interests of the consumer. You can not impose 
higher duties on imports without invariably bringing about an 
increase in the domestic market of the product or commodity 
which receives further tariff protection. I believe that the 
American standard of living, as it is commonly referred to, 
should be maintained, and to the extent that it is necessary to 
maintain a balance between all of our elements—farm, capital, 
and labor—that there should be adequate tariff protection to 
and for all. In the drafting of and passing of a tariff law it is 
also necessary that the rights of the American consuming public 
should also be protected. Therefore a protective tariff should 
have a regard for the welfare of all of the people, and Congress 
should be just as selfish in protecting the general consuming 
public as some of its Members are in securing protection for 
special interests. 

The danger of the protective tariff theory, unless closely 
watched, is that it will rapidly and easily develop into what 
might be termed the “ high protective tariff theory” or the “ pro- 
hibitory tariff,” or to express it another way, we must constantly 
watch the “ tariff prohibitionist ” or “ exclusionist.” The latter 
theory is a dangerous one because in the end it gets us nowhere 
and only brings disaster and chaos. 

While I consider the tariff problem a domestic one, neverthe- 
less I feel that there are some exceptions that Congress might 
properly consider. To illustrate, I refer to the tariff increase 
which is aimed directly at Cuba. I believe that Cuba should 
be given a competitive opportunity in the American market. I 
express this opinion because Cuba of to-day is the child of Amer- 
ica. After the Spanish-American War we exercised control of 
Cuba, proclaiming to the world our intention of giving her inde- 
pendence when her people were capable of self-government. We 
undertook the journey of educating them in the art and science 
of government and the ability to conduct their own affairs. In 
doing that, however, we saw that American capital was inter- 
ested in becoming investors in that country to bring about mate- 
rial prosperity, because we realized that without such a state our 
program would fail and that we would stand discredited among 
the nations of the world by failing to keep our promise. In 
separating Cuba from Spain, educating its people, and granting 
them independence, we removed from our shores the one island 
territory adjacent thereto which, in the hands of a powerful 
European country, would be a constant menace to our safety and 
security. While I join with other Americans in saying that 
America had no selfish objects in view in the taking over of 
Cuba and educating its people in the art of self-government, I 
do say that its accomplishment has been beneficial to our future 
safety and security. The removal of Cuba from the possibility 
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of ever being or becoming a part of any nation that could or 
might engage with America in armed conflict is worth all of our 
efforts, energy, capital invested, and money spent in the making 
of Cuba an independent nation. In the establishment of a pro- 
tective theory upon the theory that it is purely a domestic ques- 
tion—to protect American products, raw or finished, for the 
domestic market—we might well apply what is known in law 
as “the doctrine of exceptionalities.” To every general rule, 
either of law or of the conduct of individuals or nations, there 
are exceptions, and there should be in this case. 

To grant the increase proposed in the pending bill would un- 
doubtedly mean the death of the Cuban Republic. The basis 
of strong and progressive government is not only a strong re- 
ligious belief on the part of its people, and at least a practical 
adherence by a great majority to the beliefs they entertain; 
not only a strong family life, but there must be a strong and 
substantial class of citizens of moderate means, commonly called 
the middle class; and in order for this class to exist there must 
be material or economic prosperity in a country. The United 
States Government had that necessary element to a strong gov- 
ernment in Cuba in mind and undertook to bring it about by 
attracting American capital to invest in the production of sugar 
before it could and did grant independence. Are we now to 
destroy that which we have built up and established? In order 
to attempt to protect a small group in America by the increase 
proposed, which might be accomplished in some other way, are 
we to bring about conditions in Cuba which will undoubtedly 
result in its destruction as a free and independent nation? Our 
relationship to Cuba is such that we should not, by our selfish 
actions, establish a condition whereby such an event might be 
even a possibility. The increase of duty on sugar means a 
destruction of Cuban sugar industry, and Cuba depends upon 
that industry for its existence. Such a course by America 
would not only be contemptible but would justifiably discredit 
us in the eyes of the other nations of the world. Let us go 
a step farther and analyze its probable effects. What about 
the other countries of Sorth America? Every one of them have 
everything in common wich Cuba and are watching closely what 
its fathér, creator, and supposed protector is going to do to it 
in this bill. They are going to naturally and properly infer 
that they can judge their future treatment from America by 
the way it treats Cuba in this bill. It is always a good and 
fair test of a person’s future conduct to judge him by his past. 


This sound piece of philosophy applies also to nations. 
President Hoover has made a trip of friendship and better 


understanding to the countries of South America. This trip was 
made after his election and before his inauguration. He 
realizes that immigration is surging westward; that the markets 
of South America are still in their infancy and that the nation 
that enjoys the friendship and confidence of those countries pos- 
sesses an asset that is invaluable. I agree with him. We can 
not expect to exclude completely the products of those great 
countries and expect them to trade with us; to permit us to 
exploit their markets for our goods, and to admit our goods so 
that it can compete with the goods of nations that favor them 
in permitting a market for their goods. They may do it as long 
as they need American capital to build up their country, and 
that will be because of necessity, but the bitterness and feeling 
will be there, and when the time arrives when they are in a posi- 
tion to pay back what they have borrowed, or to secure capital 
elsewhere, they will naturally and properly exclude American 
products. And in the event of America becoming involved in 
armed conflict with some European nation or combination of 
other world powers—not an impossibility—what would be their 
feelings toward us? And these countries of the south are prop- 
erly watching our treatment of little Cuba. As a Member of 
Congress I can not close my eyes to these considerations. 

Let us analyze a little more. What about the Philippines? 
They will benefit if this increase is passed by Congress and the 
bill is signed by the President. That is, they will benefit from 
a financial angle. 

3ut what about their independence? America has promised 
to the people of these islands that some day they will be 
granted independence. But after seeing independence granted 
to Cuba and then destroyed by the tariff act of 1929 will they 
then want independence? If they give any consideration to the 
treatment given Cuba, if the increase is granted, they will think 
a long while before they will seriously desire the attainment of 
their dream and the fulfillment by the United States of its 
promise. Not only does this increase destroy Cuban industry 
but its passage will spell the deathnote of Philippine independ- 
ence. Not only do I believe that Cuba and the Philippines, 
when, if it ever does, secure its independence, should be given 
every consideration, but I also feel that Congress should foster 
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the good feeling of all other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by giving them every consideration consistent with our 
protective-tariff theory. 

We want their confidence; cooperation, an appreciation on 
their part of our fairness; we want to build up in this new 
world a new atmosphere among nations, the contrary of that 
of the Old World; we do not want selfishness to actuate every 
motive of this New World, but ,we want unselfishness to be the 
basis of intercountry action and understanding; we want the 
Western Hemisphere to be inhabited by the people of its several 
countries who look at each other with eyes of friendship, of 
healthy and fair competition in trade and industry, not with 
eyes of hatred or with the constant fear in their minds of 
possible war and conflict, and the United States, as the most 
powerful Nation in the world, the leader of this hemisphere, 
with its powerful influence throughout North and South Amer- 
ica, should lead the way in bringing about this condition. The 
influence of Europe in world affairs is on the rapid decline; 
the Western Hemisphere is taking its place; it is inevitable. It 
is our duty to see that the hatreds, prejudices, distrusts, mis- 
understandings, selfishness of the Old World are not trans- 
ferred to the New World. The making of an American tariff 
and its considerations, consistent with a proper regard for our 
people or its nonconsideration of our neighbors, will do more to- 
ward determining what the future spirit of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere will be with reference to each other than 
any other event. 

There are other reasons why I shall oppose the proposed in- 
creased duty on sugar and would vote against the committee’s 
recommendation if I had an opportunity. If there is any need 
for protection to American sugar interests which furnish us 
about 12 to 15 per cent of our sugar consumption, it is hard for 
me to understand how protection can be afforded so long as duty- 
free sugar, in unlimited quantities, can be imported into the 
United States from Hawaii, Philippines, and the Virgin Islands. 
While Cuba would be practically removed as a domestic com- 
petitor the American production would still be subject to com- 
petition from sugar produced in our island possessions. If the 
proposed increase becomes law it will mean an increase in the 
price of sugar to the consumer of at least $120.000,000 each 
year, benefiting our island possessions and only a relative hand- 
ful of our beet-sugar growers. It will cost every housewife in 
the country quite a few dollars each year. It will restrict the 
use of sugar where the supply if unhampered by restrictive 
duties is boundless. 

No matter how high the sugar tariff is the beet-sugar growers 
will lose in the end. Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, and the Philip- 
pine sugar are admitted duty free and sugar can be raised in all 
of these islands just as cheap as in Cuba. In time the Philip- 
pines will supply a great deal of sugar for the American market, 
and it will be difficult to avoid allowing it to come in free. 
Some may feel that the sugar coming in from the Philippines 
will cease when independence is granted to them, because the 
duty will then have to be paid. I anr constrained to feel that 
the treatment given to Cuba by this bill will dampen the natural 
and proper ambition of the people of the Philippines to secure 
independence. If it does not, it ought to. American sugar inter- 
ests must expect that a higher tariff will result in an increase in 
production in our island possessions. 

The following is an extract from a recent editorial in the 
Boston Post, which has the largest circulation of any morning 
paper in the country, and with which quotation I am in thor- 
ough accord: 

We should give Cuba a square deal. We should not put an additional 
burden of expense on American consumers to aid a few sugar growers 
in the far West. Sugar is one of the main necessities of life. We can 
never supply more than a fraction of the domestic demand. Every cent 
we take from Cuba by crippling the Cuban sugar business we take from 
American workmen who make goods that Cubans buy. From the most 
selfish of standpoints, no increase in the sugar duty is warranted. 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
the amendment and all amendments thereto close in three 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DAVENPORT: Page 168, line 23, strike out 
“70 cents” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1.40"; page 169, line 1, 
strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof “ 35.” 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, the reason for this 
change is that the lithographic paper industry is suffering from 
considerable depression and unemployment, and a good deal 
of the particular kind of paper covered by this item is being 
imported. This decalcomania paper is very thin, there is a 
great deal of it in a pound, and the present rate is doing 
little good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Davenport: Page 81, line 5, 
strike out all after the semicolon down to and including the semicolon 
in line 6, and in line 16, after the period, insert a new sentence, to 
read as follows: “Shotgun barrels, in single tubes, 
bored, 10 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Nothing happens here except that these 
words in the new bill are taken from one place in the paragraph 
and put where they belong, at the end of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. ALDRICH: 
strike out “ posts.” 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to take such things as fence posts, which are used by 
the farmers, off the dutiable list and put them on the free list; 
and if this amendment passes I will offer another amendment 
at the proper place to put them on the free list. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment offered by the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
another committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. ALpricu: Page 239, line 11, 
strike out “ Railroad” and insert “ posts, railroad.” 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, that carries out the purpose 
of the amendment that I offered just a moment ago. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 


The Clerk will report the committee 


Clerk will report the committee 


Page 103, line 5, 


mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 


amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment offered by Mr. ALprica: Page 224, line 13, 


before the word “ gums,” before “ gum resins,” and before “ resins” 
insert “ natural.” 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, in the chemical schedule 
synthetic gums and resins are dutiable. All the gums and 
resins in this paragraph are natural gums and resins; and so, 
to take care of new synthetic gums which may be invented in 
the future, we offer this amendment adding the word “ natural” 
before the words “ gums and resins.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 


amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment offered by Mr. ALDRICH: Page 211, line 24, 
after the word “ animals,” insert “ poultry, and fish.” 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, at the present time animals 
can be brought into the United States free, temporarily, for a 
period not exceeding six months, for the purpose of breeding, 
exhibition, or competition for prizes offered by agricultural and 
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other associations, The committee has been asked to include 
in this provision poultry and fish, and it is in carrying out that 
idea that the amendment is offered. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I appeared by request before the 
Committee on Ways and Means and asked them if they would 
include poultry free, and made an appeal to the committee that 
they permit chickens for breeding and exhibition purposes to 
be brought into the United States, and naturally such an 
appeal was not in vain. But I can not understand why they 
have added fish with poultry. I rise for the purpose of ob- 
If the gentleman from Rhode Island can 
not answer, I am sure the Speaker of the House could. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was simply for identification purposes. 

Mr. FISH. As a matter of fact, there are no fish exhibitions, 
nor do we bring them in for breeding purposes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am informed that we do have exhibitions 


of fish. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment offered by the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 


amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee ainendment offered by Mr. ALDRICH: Page 235, line 5, 


strike out “and” and after “meal” insert “cod-liver oil cakes, and 
cod-liver oil cake meal.” 


Mr. ALDRICH. Cod-liver oil cakes and cod-liver oil cake 
meal are used as a food for poultry. 

As another matter for the benefit of the farmers we have 
recommended this amendment. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Does the gentleman think this amendment is 
entirely fair to the codfish industry of the New England States? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


a 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. ALDRICH: Page 243, after line 
, insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 
“Par. —. Venetian glass mosaics which are works of art.” 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, Venetian glass mosaics are 
not made in this country at the present time, and under the 
paragraph in schedule 2 they bear a duty of 60 per cent. 
Owing to the fact that they are not produced in this country, 
the committee thought they should be placed upon the free list. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have had considerable trouble in New 
York beeause of mosaics coming in as works of art, and they 
have been taxed. Will this take care of such a situation, where 
they are actually works of art? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. These Venetian glass mosaics have 
been construed by the courts to be works of art, but the word- 
ing “works of art,” under the present paragraph in the free 
list, is not such as to take in Venetian glass mosaics. This 
amendment was suggested by our colleague from New York 
[Mrs. Pratt]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Ester: Page 141, line 8, strike 
out the period and insert in lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
“Tf such twines or cords are wholly or in chief value of flax or 
ramie and three-sixteenths of 1 inch or more in diameter, or wholly or 
in chief value of hemp and one-eighth of 1 inch or more in diameter.” 
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Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, we thought at the time this bill 
was presented that section (c) on page 141 covered the situa- 
tion that we had intended to cover, but after further considera- 
tion it was found that the wording there was not sufficient to 
overcome a decision that had been made in what was called the 
Monroe case by the Customs Court. This change is made in 
order that certain cordage made out of hemp will come in under 
the cordage section rather than pay the rate of duty under sec- 
tion 1004. 

Mr. SLOAN. 

Mr. ESTEP. 

Mr. SLOAN. 

Mr. ESTEP. 

Mr. SLOAN. 
list? 

Mr. 
at all, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Haptry: Page 7, line 11, strike 
out “ one-fourth ” and insert in lieu thereof “ four-tenths.” 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, this relates to chalk or whit- 
ing, and under the present law there is a duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem. We find that precipitated chalk is adequately 
protected at that rate and have left it there, but as to the 
ground or bolted commodity the rate is increased by this amend- 
ment from one-fourth of 1 cent per pound to four-tenths of 1 
cent per pound. I have facts here which abundantly show that 
there is very severe competition on this class of whiting and 
that the rate carried in the pending amendment is not only 
necessary but that it does not fully cover the actual difference 
between the cost of production in the United States and Belgium. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Washington offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Yes. 

Does any part of this relate to binding twine? 
No. 

The bill leaves all binding twine on the free 


ESTEP. Yes; this has nothing to do with binding twine 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. HapLer: Page 22, line 15, strike 
out “50” and insert in lieu thereof “ 75.” 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, the rate on menthol is 50 
cents per pound under the present law. This amendment in- 
creases the rate to 75 cents a pound. We find that menthol is 
produced in Japan from peppermint oil. We have a large pro- 
duction of peppermint oil in this country and the menthol of 
Japan is a very severe competitor. On reviewing the case and 
going into that angle of it, we found that the importations would 
justify this increase, and that is the reason this amendment is 
now submitted in behalf of the committee. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. What is this item? 

Mr. HADLEY. Menthol. It is produced from peppermint oil 
in Japan. 

Mr. EDWARDS. And you are increasing the duty on it? 

Mr. HADLEY. From 50 cents to 75 cents. 

Mr. EDWARDS. At about what rate will that increase the 
price of the products of menthol? 

Mr. HADLEY. I have no definite information as to the ap- 
plication of that rate to prices. Of course, like many other 
Tates, it is debatable whether it will increase the price at all 
or not. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
poses, is it not? 

Mr. HADLEY. 


Menthol is used largely for medicinal pur- 


Yes; it is used in some medicinal products. 
Mr. EDWARDS. And you increase the duty how much? 
Mr. HADLEY. From 50 cents to 75 cents, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment offered by Mr. HaDLey: Page 23, line 8, strike 
out “seven and a half” and insert in lieu thereof “ eight and a half.” 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is to take 
care of a situation with respect to bulk olive oil and package 
olive oil. The bulk olive oil is remaining under this amendment 
as it is in the present law, but the spread is 1 cent—6%4 cents 
on bulk and 7% cents on the package form in the present law. 
We are increasing the latter rate to 8% cents. This is to take 
care of the tinning industry. There is considerable labor em- 
ployed in this industry, and we found that the rate is not ade- 
quate to protect the domestic manufacturer on the package form 
and therefore we submit this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
a committee amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. HaApLry: 

Page 26, strike out lines 18 to 24, inclusive, and on page 27, strike 
out lines 1 and 2, and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Par. 67. Paints, colors, and pigments, commonly known as artists’, 
school, students’, or children’s paints or colors: 

“(1) Not assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, in tubes, 
jars, cakes, pans, or other forms not exceeding one and one-half 
pounds net weight, valued at less than 20 cents per dozen pieces, 40 
per cent ad valorem ; 

“(2) Not assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, valued at 
20 cents or more per dozen pieces, in tubes or jars, 2 cents each and 
40 per cent ad valorem; in cakes, pans, or other forms not exceeding 
1% pounds net weight, 1144 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem; 

“ (3) In bulk or any form exceeding 14% pounds net weight, 40 per 
eent ad valorem ; 

“(4) In tubes, cakes, jars, pans, or other forms, when assembled in 
paint sets, kits, or color outfits, with or without brushes, water pans, 
outline drawing, stencils, or other articles, 70 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, the committee in submitting 
this amendment bases it upon a rebracketing of this paragraph 
on artists’ colors. As to those that are not assembled it creates 
a dividing line of 20 cents per dozen because the higher rates 
would apply to the schoo] items referred to in this amendment, 
children’s paints and colors, without this amendment. Those 
of 20 cents a dozen or less will be rated at 40 per cent, which 
is the present law, whereas those above that rate are given a. 
higher rating. Then we put in a third bracket which is new, 
and this is to take care of the artists’ colors imported in bulk 
where they exceed 1144 pounds net weight, whereas the others, 
in unassembled form, are below 1144 pounds. We think this re- 
bracketing will meet the competitive situation better, and we 
want particularly to take care of the school colors and school sets. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us any data as to 
amount of importations of school crayons and school paints to 
which this item refers? 

Mr. HADLEY. We have had that before us, 
definitely in mind now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do we assume to forbid the importation 
of the foreign-made school articles or are we seeking by this 
amendment to allow them to still come into this country? 

Mr. HADLEY. We are seeking to protect the children’s 
paints and colors and those that are used in the schools in this 
country as against the higher rate under the bill as reported. 
We are segregating them and reducing the rate and letting the 
rates of the bill as reported apply to those of higher price and 
of the medium grades, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us any informa- 
tion at all as to the importation of colored chalk and colored 
crayons used by school children throughout the country? 

Mr. HADLEY. I refer the gentleman to the summary of 
tariff information on the subject. I do not have it at hand. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 124, line 5, strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof “ 75.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, this affects potatoes. At pres- 
ent they are dutiable at 50 cents per 100 pounds. The commit- 


I have not it 
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tee, upon rehearing, on the information received concerning the 
market conditions along the Atlantic coast especially, found that 
an increase in the rate of duty is justified under the circum- 
stances. Potatoes are grown everywhere in the United States. 
At one time there was some opposition to an increase of duty 
from some sections, but they have recently advised the committee 
in writing through their association that in their opinion a duty 
of 75 cents is a moderate duty and justified by circumstances. 
Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
proposed amendment. In my district are located a large number 
of potato growers who protest most vigorously against this in- 
creased tariff rate. I think their protest is based in part on 


the fact that they get their seed potatoes from abroad, from | 
Canada, and this duty will result in increasing the price to | 
them, and they protest vigorously against it, and I bring their 


protest to the House. These growers are giving much con- 
sideration to the potato industry and their protest is worthy 
of the careful consideration of this House. It is my hope that 
the House will vote down this amendment and permit the duty 
to remain as it is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
vigorous than that of my colleague from Ohio. I am not mak- 
ing a pro forma protest—I am protesting from the bottom of 
my heart—and this is a serious matter. We consume several 
hundred thousand pounds of potatoes every day in New York 
City. This is no laughing matter to us. Potatoes as a food are 
second only to bread. I submit, gentlemen, if there is anyone 
on the committee, or anyone on the Tariff Commission, or any 
Member of this House that can justify an increase of tariff on 
potatoes I would like to hear it. 

The figures will show that there are a great deal more potatoes 
exported than imported. I said the other day that one-half of 
1 per cent of the consumption of potatoes in this country was 
inrported. One of my colleagues corrected me and said that that 
was incorrect, that there was at least 1 per cent. All right. I 
will say 1 per cent, but that is not sufficient to affect the market. 
The trouble is with your market system. It has often happened 
that when there is a large crop of potatoes, the middlemen, the 
jobbers, will hold back potatoes and let them go to rot, but that 
is not our fault, that is the fault of your method of distribution. 

I have no fault to find with gentlemen from Maine who are 
seeking this tariff for their State, for we must consider the 
If you by this bill 


entire country and not one or two spots. 
have it reflected in an increased cost of living, as it will imme- 
diately on such staples as sugar and potatoes, you will never be 


able to explain it. 
tariff on potatoes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. The gentleman is protesting against the in- 
creased tariff on food products consumed by his constituents. 
Is the gentleman protesting against the increase on other com- 
modities? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I protest against increased rates on such 
products as are not imported to any extent and require no pro- 
tection. I have been perfectly consistent. I believe that it is 
necessary to have a protective tariff on manufactured goods, on 
some raw materials, that require a compensatory duty to cover 
the difference in the cost of production in this country and other 
countries—the difference in American wages and European or 
Asiatic wages. I protest against tariff on commodities not in 
competition with foreign goods and given solely for the purpose 
of increasing prices. 

Do not force this tariff increase now. I tell you that we are 
going to fight it out. We may not be able to do it in this body, 
but you will not be able to sustain this unjustifiable increase of 
25 cents a hundred pounds on potatoes. This increased rate on 
potatoes is not a protection for American industry, it is nothing 
but downright larceny. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I think it was the homely philosopher, Josh Billings, 
who once said that it is better not to know so much than to 
know so many things that are not true. I appreciate the fact 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra], during the 
progress of this bill, is attempting to cover a good deal of ter-* 
ritory, and that it is humanly impossible for him to be accurate 
in all the statements which he makes here on so many and 
diverse matters. I am, however, surprised at some of his state- 
ments and conclusions on this important subject. To my mind, 
possibly somewhat prejudiced, any man who has given even 
cursory attention to this potato situation and does not know 
that this increase is justified either does not want to know it 
or is suffering from a congenital malformation of the cerebellum. 

I can not understand how any man who is in sympathy with 
the avowed purposes of this session, who takes pride in the tra- 


There is no justification for an increased 
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ditions and believes in the policies of the Republican Party, can 
vote against this proposed amendment. According to its title, 
this bill was designed to encourage the industries of the United 
States and to protect American labor. If there is one agricul- 
tural industry in the country today that needs encouragement 
and protection it is the potato industry, long suffering, and suf- 
fering to-day, from the ruinous competition of the cheaper land, 
labor, and transportation costs of the Canadian producer. Nor 
is this Maine’s problem alone, but the problem of the entire 
country. No other agricultural industry is so common to all the 
States of the Union. 

I hesitate to stand here at this late hour and weary this 
committee with a rehearsal of the many facts and figures that 
influenced your conservative Committee on Ways and Means to 
report this amendment, which carries but a fraction of that in- 
crease recommended by the great agricultural associations of this 
country as absolutely essential to the welfare of this industry. 
And yet the conclusions of the gentleman from New York should 
not go entirely unanswered. 

A bare statement of the percentage of imports conveys no real 
understanding of the situation. In 1926 we imported over 
5,500,000 bushels of potatoes, and in 1927 over 5,000,000 bushels. 
These importations may seem small as compared with the total 
production in this country, but their effect on the market is all 
out of proportion to their amount, and no such comparison is 
warranted. We raise potatoes in some 42 States, but the larger 
part of these are consumed locally and do not enter or imme- 
diately affect the great potato markets at Boston, New York, 
Norfolk, and Chicago. Of these domestic potatoes that do go 
into these markets the Canadian imports constitute a percentage 
so large as to constantly depress the markets, keep them in an 
unstabilized condition, and materially add to our own surplus 
problem. A market surplus of 10 per cent may make a difference 
of 50 per cent in the price. 

Mr. LOZIER. And is it not a fact that by reason of the cost 
of transportation the potato growers on the northern boundary 
of our country are subject to severe competition from the 
growers of potatoes in the Canadian Provinces more than in the 
interior portions of our country? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Certainly. Reliable investigations 
reveal the fact that the Canadian grower can lay down potatoes 
at Norfolk cheaper than can the New England producer. In 
1928 we produced in this country over 460,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes. We can consume about 400,000,000 bushels. This left 
us with a surplus of 60,000,000 bushels. Canada is raising 
potatoes for export. Each year she is increasing her acreage 
and each year she has a surplus. Last year it was about 
18,000,000 bushels. When spring comes the Canadian producer 
must either sell his potatoes at the Canadian starch factories 
for 25 cents a barrel or ship them into the United States at 
any price in excess of 25 cents, plus the tariff, plus the cost of 
transportation. We are faced with the tremendous problem of 
absorbing not only our own surplus but also that of Canada. 

This amendment suggests no danger of excessive prices to 
the consumer. We already raise a surplus of this commodity, 
and competition in the home market, among home producers, 
all on the basis of an American standard of living, would keep 
prices down to a reasonable level. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I come from 
a district in Virginia where the people use a great many of 
these Canadian seed potatoes. My people tell me that they are 
perfectly willing to pay the 25-cent duty in order to help out 
our friends in Maine. We are not willing to ask you for pro- 
tection for our peanuts and not give you protection for your 
potatoes. [Applause.] We hope the time will come when you 
people in Maine will raise all the potatoes that we need in 
our part of the country. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] is a conscien- 
tious representative of his district, and I know that he is 
troubled about this increased duty as it affects the cost of seed 
potatoes to his planters. Let me explain to him that it takes 
five barrels of potatoes to plant an acre, viz, 825 pounds. This 
increased duty of 25 cents per hundred pounds would mean an 
increase in the cost of seed to his planters of $2 per acre. But 
they raise from 50 to 75 barrels of potatoes an acre. Thus, an 
added investment of $2 per acre would mean an increased income 
of from $20 to $30 an acre. It does not take much of a states- 
man to see that there is a benefit in this tariff for the producer of 
potatoes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On the question of statesmanship, will the 
gentleman yield? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Well, I do not pretend to be an expert on 
statesmanship. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. With the help of the peanut grower and 
the sugar grower, does that constitute statesmanship? 

Mr. BEEDY. Many men from many cross sections of the 
country constitute this House, but whether we represent the 
growers of peanuts or potatoes, we are each doing our best to 
contribute to the making of sound and helpful laws for the 
country. 

The gentleman from New York is active in representing the 
interests of the people of his district. He is worried apparently 
because he thinks this proposed increase of duty will increase 
the cost of potatoes to the consumers in his district. This in- 
creased tariff means an increased duty of 40 cents a barrel. 
But it is not going to make one penny of additional cost for the 
consumers of potatoes. 

We are raising asurplus; so also is Canada. When she dumps 
her surplus into our markets she forces our farmers to sell for 
below actual cost. But when potatoes are sold at a profit by 
our farmers—viz, at $3 or $4 a barrel—I pay about the same 
price per peck in the retail market as I pay to-day when the 
farmer is getting only $1 per barrel. The profits are made by 
the middlemen and the retailers. The increased duty will simply 
diminish the producer’s loss by about 40 cents per barrel when 
he is forced to sell his crop at a loss in an oversupplied market. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. And it will cut down the acreage in 
Canada. 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; if this increased duty becomes operative 
it will have a very great tendency to prevent increased potato 
acreage in Canada, and will thus tend to diminish the Canadian 
surplus which seeks an invasion of our market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 87, noes 3, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object to the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count for a quorum. 

Mr. BEEDY. There were many Members here who were not 
voting. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). 
gentlemen are present. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 121, line 14, strike out “ pecans, not shelled, 3 cents per pound; 
shelled, 6 cents per pound.” 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will not de- 
bate this item—I think we understand it—I imagine it can be 
adopted without any debate. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What is the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It transfers them to the basket clause. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is 10 cents in the basket clause? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
how rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Sneti, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


One hundred and seven 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, May 27, 
1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Joint Commission on Airports. A report pur- 
suant to Public Resolution 106, Seventieth Congress, recom- 
mending acquisition of land for airports in the District of 
Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No, 12), Referred to 
the House Calendar. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 41. A 
resolution to pay out of the contingent fund of the House to 
Thea Johanna Nelson, mother of Robert M. Nelson, deceased, 
late clerk to the Hon. JoHN M. NELSON, an amount equal to six 
months’ salary (Rept. No. 11). 


Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: , 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 3382) to amend the act en- 
titled “ World War veterans’ act, 1924,” as amended, approved 
June 7, 1924; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3383) to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3384) to amend an act entitled “ World 
War veterans’ act, 1924,” as amended, approved June 7, 1924; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3385) to amend an act entitled “ World 
War veterans’ act, 1924,” as amended, approved June 7, 1924; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3386) to provide double total disability to 
blind veterans with an increase in compensation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3387) authorizing appropriations for pur- 
chase of land at military posts; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3388) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a new post-office building at Hudson, Mass. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 3389) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a new post-office building at Ayer, Mass. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3390) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a new post-office building at Methuen, 
Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3391) to establish financial responsibility 
of persons owning and operating motor vehicles in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 3392) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Highway Department of the State of 
Tennessee to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Tennessee River on the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea 
and Meigs Counties, Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 3398) to require contractors 
and subcontractors engaged on public works of the United 
States to give certain preferences in the employment of labor; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 3394) to amend section 19 of 
the immigration act of 1917 by providing for the deportation of 
an alien convicted in violation of the Harrison narcotic law, and 
amendments thereto; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3395) authorizing the Commissioner of 
Prohibition to pay for information concerning violations of the 
narcotic laws of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 3396) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 3397) to amend section 200 
of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3398) to amend section 202, paragraph 7, 
of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H, R. 3399) granting preference 
within the quota to certain aliens trained and skilled in a par- 
ticular art, craft, technique, business, or science; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 3400) to provide for the 
retirement of disabled nurses of the Army and Navy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mrs. ROGERS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 79) to pro- 
vide for the printing of the names of and other information 
relating to members of the military and naval forces who died 
during the World War; to the Committee on Printing. 
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ing the postponement of the date of maturity of the principal 
of the indebtedness of the French Republic to the United States 
in respect of the purchase of surplus war supplies; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. ESTEP: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memoralizing the Congress of the United 
States to cause to be issued postage stamps, of the denomina- 
tion of 2 cents each, commemorative of the Sullivan campaign 
of 1779 in New York and Pennsylvania ; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, memorializing the Congress of the United States, and 
especially the United States Senator and Congressmen from 
Pennsylvania, to use their best offices in an effort to amend the 
tariff law in a manner that will bring adequate protection to 
the coal, textile, and art glass industries of Pennsylvania from 
this very destructive foreign competition; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 3401) for the relief of Willard | 
S. Simpkins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 3402) granting a pension to | 
Josephine Barker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3403) granting an increase of pension to | 
Vina Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3404) for the relief of Nelson King; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 3405) granting a pension to | 
Zola Bergman Wolf; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8406) granting a pension to Lucy Grace | 
Wolf; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 3407) granting a pension 
to Rhoda A. Paine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3408) granting a pension to the two minor 
children of Anatol Czarnecki; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 3409) for the relief of 
John Dzikowicz; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3410) for the relief of Dent, Allcroft & 
Co., A. J. Baker Co. (Inc.), Horwitz & Arbib (Inc.), and Richard 
Evans & Sons Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3411), granting a pension to Mary E. 
Marx; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3412), granting a pension to Ottilie 
Knapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3413) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary C. Wilday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3414) granting an increase of pension to 
Cynthia Stiles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3415) granting an increase of pension to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3416) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Dickerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3417) granting an increase of pension to 
Elien M. Coonradt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3418) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella M. Playford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 3419) granting a pension 
to Eudora McDonough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 3420) granting a 
pension 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3421) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Jane Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3422) for the relief of Gustav J. Braun; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 3428) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Laughery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 3424) granting a pension to 
William P. Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3425) 
granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. Ressler; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 3426) for the relief of 
Halvor H. Groven; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


to Rebecca Sperry; to the Committee on Invalid 
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By Mr. HAWLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 80) authoriz- 


Catherine Van DeBogart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 3427) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alice R. Decker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 3428) for the relief of 
Rebecca E. Olmsted; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3429) for the relief of Ahmed Hussein; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3480) for the relief of Anthony Marcum; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3431) for the relief of Charles H. Young; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3432) granting a pension to Mary BE. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3433) authorizing payment of compensa- 
tion to Annie Hiscock; to the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3434) authorizing the President to order 
John W. Daily before a retiring board for a hearing of his 
case and upon the findings of such board determine whether 
or not he be placed on the retired list with the rank and pay 
held by him at the time of his resignation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ° 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3435) renewing and extending patent No. 
977139; to the Committee on Patents. 

3y Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 3436) for the 
relief of Myrtle Anderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 3437) granting an increase 


| of pension to Cynthia Spicknall; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 3438) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna O'Neil; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3439) granting an increase of pension 
to Rebecca A, Paugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TH. R. 3440) granting a pension to Bessie Puckett ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 3441) for the relief of 
Meta S. Wilkinson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 3442) granting a pension 


| to Jerusha G. Gilbert; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3443) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleanor H. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3444) for the relief of the Security Trust 
Co. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.; to the Committee ou Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3445) for the relief of Thomas Conlon; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3446) for the relief of Pasquale Mirabelli; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 3447) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Harbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

513. By Mr. BOYLAN: Communication from Ellen Cahill, 
James P. Smith, and others, protesting against proposed tariff 
on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

514. Also, communication from Francis H. Leggett & Co., pro- 
testing against the increased duty on fresh and dried figs; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

515. Also, communications from Alfred A. Kohn, Julius Rosen- 
thal, Charles Newman, Frank Pillittiere, Richard Keyes, and 
others, favoring placing hides and skins on the free list; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

516. By Mr. ESTEP: Memorial of the Pennsylvania Bee- 
keepers’ Association, protesting against any attempt to impair 
the United States pure food laws; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

517. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of William Cabble Excelsior 
Wire Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for support 
of adequate tariff to cover woven-wire cloth, Fourdrinier wire, 
cylinder wires, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

518. Also, petition of Consolidated Lithographing Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recommending for approval every recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission of schedule on lithographs sub- 
mitted by this industry; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

519. Also, petition of American Rattan & Reed Manufactur- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., petitioning for relief of the rattan 
industries, and indicating that this industry is suffering from 
keen competition from European and Asiatic countries; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

520. By Mr. MoCLOSKEY: Petition from the members of 
the E. O. C. Ord Post, No. 3, Grand Army of the Republic, San 
Antonio, Tex., favoring the enactment of legislation for the 
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relief of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

521. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Abraham Davidson, 382 Norfolk Street, Dorchester, Mass., pro- 
testing against tariff on hides; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

522. Also, petition of Benjamin Klein, 772 Dudley Street, 
Dorchester, Mass., protesting against tariff on hides; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

523. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of citizens of 
Saginaw County, Mich., protesting against a revision of the 
present calendar; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 27, 1929 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 


Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Bratton Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Hatfield Patterson 
Hawes Phipps 
Hayden Pine 
Hebert Pittman 
Heflin Ransdell 


Howell Reed 
Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Jones Sackett 

Schall 


Kendrick Sheppard 
Frazier Keyes Shortridge 

Mr. HASTINGS. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. TowNsEnp] is unayoid- 
ably detained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 
THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal for the calendar days beginning Thursday, May 16, 
to and including the calendar day of Saturday, May 25, may be 
approved. This action is necessary in order that the Journal 
clerk may deal with the Journal for that period. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

THREAT ON LIFE OF SENATOR HEFLIN 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the clerk’s desk a 
copy of a part of a letter addressed to me, which I wish to 
have read. I hold the original in my hand, mailed in Detroit 
Saturday morning at 11 o’clock and arriving in Washington 
at 8.30 yesterday morning. There is one name or piece of 
information in it which I have kept out for reasons I think 
good. I ask for the reading of the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. Senator HEFLIN: 

At the risk of my life I am warning you of a plot carefully 
planned to kill you. This reached its final stage last night. 
Two men and a woman are now on their way to Washington to 
execute the plans, which are to assassinate you on the road, moving 
up to your car, shooting at you with dum-dum bullets, and speeding 
away. The license plates at the right moment will be reversed by 
a mechanical device. On a road from the city the woman will mect 
the two men and exchange cars with them, They will seek to kill 
you in a Packard and escape in a Ford. The firearms will be dropped 
in a sewer. Frankly, I am not your admirer, but I refuse to be your 
murderer. I was until this morning a member of a group that planned 
your destruction, a committee of six, who voted last night unani- 
mously upon the plan which I am warning you of. It was not my pro- 
posal, thank Heavens. No; it was not mine, and I pray to God that 
you get this warning in time to save your life and my peace of 
mind. I had nothing to do with it. I merely cast my vote with 
the others in a frenzy of mad fanaticism. I have not slept; I 


Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
‘yson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Harrison 
Hastings 


Edge Kean 
Fletcher 
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can’t forgive myself even for becoming a member of that com- 
mittee. I have never before harbored even a suggestion of blood 
in my mind, so help me God. God knows it was not my influence that 
resulted in last night’s action. The man who did it is the one who 
will shoot the dum-dum bullets at you from the death Packard. His 
climaxing expression last night was, “If they assassinated a man 
like Lincoln, shall we stop at a like HEFLIN?” Then, 
hot-headed, we all voted and swore death for the betrayer of the 
cause. He called it a holy cause, but I did not realize that it really 
meant murder until I went to bed. I did not sleep a wink; my 
conscience tormented me; and I’d rather be a squealer than an 
assassin. But the others won't get me; they won't. I’ve outsmarted 
them, the dirty blood-thirsty devils. In a sealed envelope, addressed 
to the Detroit police, I have given every name concerned in the plot 
and full details. This envelope is held in trust by my close friend, 
an employee of and will immediately surrender it to the 
police should any retaliatory measures be taken against me, who, 
with a clear conscience, sign myself, 
Nor a MURDERER. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have the information as to 
the party to whom the letter addressed to the Detroit police 
was turned over. I withhold that information for the present. 
I wanted to have that much of this strange document read to 
the Senate in order that the Senate and the country may 
know what is going on regarding me and the fight I am mak- 
ing here against the un-American and dangerous activities of 
certain Roman Catholics. I have received a number of threats 
from time to time. I have turned over some of them to Govern- 
ment detectives for investigation, but I have never had a single 
report on one of them. 

I decided to bring this matter to the attention of the Senate. 
I do not know what is back of this thing, but I am thoroughly 
convinced that no public man who has incurred the displeasure 
of Roman Catholics has ever been killed until Roman Catholic 
priests and other Catholic leaders have met in secret and pro- 
nounced the death sentence upon him. Mr. President, I shall 
continue to do my duty as God gives me the light to see it. 
These threats will not frighten or intimidate me. I am call- 
ing attention to Catholic doings that threaten free govern- 
ment in America. I do not know what may happen to me, but 
I want the Senate and the country to know that I believe, as 
God is my judge, that if anything does happen to me it has 
been arranged and decreed in advance by the Roman Catholic 
authorities in the United States. 

If I am murdered, it will be because I, an American Senator, 
have dared to expose the dangerous activities of Roman Catho- 
lics, and my death would be the direct result of a Roman 
Catholic conspiracy to murder me. 


SUGAR AND OTHER PRODUCTION COSTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the United States Tariff Commission, 
transmitting, in further response to Senate Resolution 60 (by 
Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts, agreed to May 16, 1929), a copy 
of the report of the commission to the President upon its inves- 
tigation, for the purposes of section 315 of the tariff act of 
1922, of the costs of production of cotton hosiery, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
of the House of Representatives of the State of Michigan, 
memorializing Congress to amend the Federal income tax law 
so as to provide for the downward revision of taxation on 
earned incomes and to equalize as far as possible the burden 
of taxation, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
(See resolution printed in full when presented May 23, 1929, by 
Mr. VANDENBERG, Pp. 1792, CONGRESSIONAL REcorD.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, me- 
morializing Congress to increase the duty on farm products 
and products. that enter into the manufacture of substitutes 
for farm products, such as oils and fats and copra, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. (See joint resolution 
printed in full when presented May 21, 1929, by Mr. BLaIne, 
p. 1596, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a resolution adopted by Allan M. 
Osborn Camp, No. 1, Department of Connecticut, United Spanish 
War Veterans, New Haven, Conn., favoring the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented letters in the nature of petitions from 
G. A. Hadsell Camp, No. 21, of Bristol, and A. G. Hammond 
Camp, No. 5, of New Britain, both of the United Spanish War 
Veterans in the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage 
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of legislation granting Increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, Which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a telegram and a letter in the nature of 
petitions from the Connecticut Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and Sarah Whitman Hooker Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, of West Hartford, in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the retention of the national-origins 
clause of the immigration law, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Oscar II Lodge, No. 
69, Vasa Order of America, at Thomaston, Conn., favoring the 
repeal of the national-origins clause of the immigration law 
and a return to the previous quota basis under the 1890 census, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition signed 
by William Abraham, secretary of the Connecticut Saengerbund, 
Bridgeport, Conn., on behalf of that organization praying for 
the repeal of the national-origins clause of the immigration law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE OF IMMIGRATION LAW 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I present for printing in 
the Recorp and reference to the Committee on Immigration a 
short communication from the commander of the American 
Legion of the Department of. Florida. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE AMBRICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF FLORIDA, 
Tallahassee, May 25, 1929. 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The American Legion is opposed to the Nye resolu- 
tion proposing to discharge the Senate Immigration Committee from 
further consideration of the national-origins question. 

I will not burden you with having local posts wire you, but am merely 
expressing to you the sentiment of the Legion in this department. 

With kind regards, yours very truly, 
R. A. Gray, 
Department Commander. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 1296) granting an increase of pension to Caroline J. 
Parsons (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 1297) to authorize credit in the disbursing accounts 
of certain officers of the Army of the United States for the 
settlement of individual claims approved by the War Depart- 
ment (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1298) to reimburse officers, enlisted men, and civil- 
ian employees of the Army and their families and dependents, or 
their legal representatives for losses sustained as a result of 
the hurricane which occurred in Texas on August 16, 17, and 18, 
1915 (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 1299) for the relief of C. M. Williamson, C. BE. 
Liljenquist, Lottie Redman, and H. N. Smith; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. CUTTING: 

A bill (S. 1300) creating the Roswell land district, establish- 
ing a land office at Roswell, N. Mex., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. GOULD: 

A bill (S. 1301) to amend the act entitled “An act relative to 
the naturalization and citizenship of married women,” approved 
September 22, 1922; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 1304) granting a pension to Max Batoski; 

A bill (S. 1805) granting an increase of pension to Wood- 
ville G. Staubly ; 

A bill (S. 1306) granting a special pension to offices and 
enlisted men who received the medal granted to those who par- 
ticipated in the Battle of Manila Bay, Muy 1, 1898; 

A bill (S. 1307) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or 
the China relief expedition; and 

A bill (S. 1308) to increase the pensions of persons who have 
lost the sight of both eyes in line of duty while in the military 
or naval service of the United States; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. HARRISON: 


A bill (S. 1309) granting six months’ pay to Mary A. Bour- 
geois; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1310) to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
station in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD:. 

A bill (S. 1311) authorizing the appointment of Roy M. 
Kisner as a captain, Dental Corps, Reguiar Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 47) to provide compensation 
to fruit and vegetable growers for losses resulting from efforts 
to eradicate the Mediterranean fruit fly; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF BILL—-AVOCADOS, ETC. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT BILL 


Mr. HARRISON and Mr. BLACK each submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to the bill 
(S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial 
censuses and to provide for apportionment of Representatives 
in Congress, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business. 

OPEN EXECUTIVE SESSIONS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to me? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. The Committee on Rules held a session this 
morning for the consideration of what is termed in parlia- 
mentary and journalistic history the Mallon case. Mr. Mallon 
was present, accompanied by counsel. The meeting was public 
and I think all present will agree that it was fruitless. There 
was an executive session of the committee following, however, 
at which the plain consensus was that as a consequence of the 
episode two results have flowed; one, that which took place 
resulting in the barring of representatives of press associations 
from the floor of the Senate, and the other an inevitable amend- 
ment to the rules of the Senate regarding executive sessions. 

I am instructed by a unanimous vote of the committee to ask 
unanimous consent that all pending resolutions looking toward 
an amendment of the rules may be referred to the Committee on 
Rules, and to add that, in the event consent is granted, the 
committee is to meet to-morrow morning at 10.30 o'clock to con- 
sider the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire a question. 

Mr. REED. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the unanimous-consent agreement 
requested by the Senator from New Hampshire should be 
entered into, would he be willing to have the unanimous-consent 
agreement also provide a definite date upon which the committee 
shall report upon the proposed amendments to the rules? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, personally I am entirely willing 
that that should be done. I ought to say, in all frankness to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, however, that the opinion in the conr- 
mittee at the minute runs the gamut from full publicity for 
everything to a limited publicity. I think the committee will 
work out something which will be satisfactory. I will say to 
the Senator from Wisconsin, however, that it is the purpose of 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules to press the matter as 
rapidly as possible and to bring the amendment to the rules 
before the Senate prior to the taking of a recess. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not wish to imply 
that the request was made for the purpose of indicating that the 
comurittee had an intention of delaying consideration of the 
question ; on the contrary, I feel that no doubt the Committee on 
Rules is anxious to make a speedy disposition of the proposed 
amendments. The Senator will realize, however, that we are 
confronted with a situation here where we may have pending 
before us an adjournment or recess resolution. The Senator 
from New Hampshire has been here often when such resolutions 
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have been proposed, and he knows that when the Senate and 
House of Representatives have dangling before their eyes an 
opportunity to take a recess, it is sometimes difficult to secure 
consideration of important questions prior to the adoption of a 
recess resolution. Therefore, I wanted to suggest to the Senator 
that if we could set some reasonable time when the report would 
be made, I think it would relieve the minds of Senators who are 
exceedingly anxious to have action taken prior to the adjourn- 
ment or recess upon an amendnrent to the rules coneerning 
secrecy. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I hesitate always to put myself 
into a strait-jacket other than that provided by the rules as 
they now exist, but I can assure the Senator from Wisconsin 
that, so far as I am concerned, the report on the proposed amend- 
ments to the rules would be made this week but for the fact 
that I have to keep an engagement on an academic occasion 
toward the end of the week, which will take me out of the city 
for two days. I think without question, however, the report can 
be made very early next week, and the matter disposed of. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. MOSES. I have not the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. I was present at the meeting of the com- 
mittee, and I anr satisfied that all the different suggested amend- 
ments to the rules may be discussed by the committee and a 
report be made within 10 days. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I am not disposed to consent to a postpone- 
ment of action by the committee for 10 days on the resolutions 
proposing amendments to the rules. It seems to me that we 
ought to get action by the committee in submitting its report 
to the Senate at least by Thursday of this week. 

Mr. MOSES. I think I can assure the Senator from Wash- 
ington that if it be undertaken to amend the rules at an open 
town meeting on the floor of the Senate, it will take much 
longer than 10 days. 

Mr. JONES. That may be, but I am not willing to agree 


that the Committee on Rules shall have 10 days within which 


to report. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the committee is not asking for 
any special time whatever. The committee intends to make 
its report as speedily as may be. It is possible that the com- 
mittee may reach an agreement at its meeting to-morrow morn- 
ing, but, in any event, the report will be made the first part 
of next week, at the very latest; and if it were not for the long- 
standing engagement which the chairman of the committee has, 
to which he has referred, he could assure the Senator from 
Washington that the report would be made this week. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire assure the Senate that the committee will make its 
report on or before Monday of next week? 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator not say Tuesday of next 
week? 

Mr. JONES. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I think, under the circumstances, that I my- 
self, as one Senator having before the committee a resolu- 
tion for the amendment of the rules, will agree to that, because 
I feel that if we get the report back here by Monday or Tues- 
day of next week we may then dispose of the matter before a 
recess shall be taken. 

Mr. MOSES and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield first to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
[Mr. Jounson] indicates that if we shall not reach an agree- 
ment speedily he will object on general principles because of 
legislation in which he is interested, and the whole thing will 
then be over. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me make a suggestion, if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will yield to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire to 
add to his unanimous-consent request that the committee shall 
report on or before next Tuesday, a week from to-morrow. 

Mr. MOSES. I have already agreed to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. But let it be put in the request. Then I do 
not think there will be any objection to it. 


On or before Tuesday of next week? 
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Mr. MOSES. I have already agreed to that at the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DILL and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pesnsyl 
vania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the whole Senate, but first to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER. As I understand, there are certain amend- 
ments proposed to the rules, including that proposed by the 
Senator from Washington, and that all those amendments are 
now to be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. McMASTER. The question which I wish to ask is this: 
Eventually, when the committee shall report back to the Sen- 
ate its recommendation for a change in the rules, in the event 
that any Senator shall desire to offer an amendment to the 
proposed amendment reported by the Committee on Rules, will 
such proposed amendment have to be referred back to the Com- 
mittee on Rules? 

Mr. MOSES. I refer the question to the distinguished par- 
liamentarian in the chair. The Senator from South Dakota 
proposes a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any amendment will be in order 
after the report shall have been submitted by the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish to ask that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement as it has now been modified may be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire again state his request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent that all pending reso- 
lutions and motions which involve the pending motion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, which was not put in resolution form, 
as I remember, looking to an amendment of the rules in that 
section providing for publicity of proceedings in executive ses- 
sions, shall be referred to the Committee on Rules, and that 
the committee shall report to the Senate on or before one week 
from to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from New Hampshire if the committee will take into 
consideration proceedings in executive session with reference 
to treaties? 

Mr. MOSES. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to ask this question: Suppose the com- 
mittee should fail to report back a week from to-morrow. 

Mr. MOSES. Very well. I will add this phrase to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent, namely, that in the event the 
committee shail not report by the day named, the committee 
shall be automatically discharged from further consideration 
of the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
agreement as modified? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. All the resolutions and motions proposing amend- 
ments to the rules are referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Pursuant to the above agreement, the following resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on Rules: 

S. Res. 19. Resolution to amend paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXXVIII, relating to proceedings on nominations in executive 
session [submitted by Mr. Jones April 22, 1929] ; 

S. Res. 63. Resolution to amend Rule XXXVIII so as to pro- 
vide for consideration of nominations in open executive session 
[submitted by Mr. Buack May 16 (calendar day of May 22), 
1929] ; 

S. Res. 66. Resolution extending the privilege of the Senate 
floor to representatives of certain press associations [submitted 
by Mr. La Fotterre May 16 (calendar day of May 23), 1929]; 
and 

S. Res. 68. Resolution authorizing an inquiry of Senators rela- 
tive to the disclosing of executive proceedings in connection 
with the Irvine L. Lenroot nomination [submitted by Mr. Har- 
RISON May 16 (calendar day of May 23), 1929]. 

Mr. HARRIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 75), 
which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That the first sentence of paragraph 2, of Rule XXXVIII, 
be, and the game is hereby, amended to read as follows: 
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“All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated shall be kept secret; but all votes upon any 
nomination or motion relating thereto shall be made public and printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD,” 


, 


AND THE PUBLIC ”—A TALK BY 
M’ MASTERS 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled “ Newspapers and the 
Public,” being a radio talk by a newspaper man, Mr. William 
H. McMasters, and broadcast from station WLOE at Boston on 
Sunday evening, May 19. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. McMasters spoke as follows: 


The recent acquisition of a half interest in the Boston Herald- 
Traveler by the International Power Co, has dramatically brought the 
question of newspaper ethics into the public mind. The International 
Power Co. is a subsidiary of the International Paper Co., which cor- 
poration is engaged in developing power as well as manufacturing and 
selling paper. 

The news that over five millions had been paid for a half interest in 
the Herald-Traveler was simultaneously given to the public by the 
Boston Post and American. It had been a fact for several months before 
either of these papers knew of it. Why the Herald-Traveler yews depart- 
ment failed to tell the world about it is something not easily under- 
stood. It certainly was a big news story and they had an exclusive 
right in their hands and failed to give it out. 

Hardly was the story generally known before all the other papers in 
the country were printing news and editorial comment about it. Senator 
Norris started a national investigation in response to public clamor as 
a sort of follow-up on the disclosures that the Power Trusts had been 
subsidizing the school books of the country through the big book- 
publishing houses. 

Mr. Archibald R. Graustein, president of the International Paper Co., 
immediately issued a statement about the Herald-Traveler. In substance 
he said: “All this talk about our trying to control the editorial policy 
of the Boston Herald-Traveler is the bunk. We don't care about the 
policy of the Herald. If the Herald wishes to support the Socialist 
Party in the future, we will be perfectly satisfied. If the Herald comes 
out for public ownership of the Boston elevated system it will be all 
Jake with us. If the Herald advocates a special commission to curb the 
activities of the International Paper Co. in New England, I will person- 
ally suggest a raise in salary for the editor. The one and only reason 
that we bought a half interest in the Herald-Traveler is because we 
wanted to make sure of our paper contract.” 

After dictating that alibi to his secretary, Mr. Graustein asked for 
an extra carbon copy and read it to his board of directors. These gen- 
tlemen, being all “ yes’ men, nodded their heads and shouted in unison: 
“The perfect alibi.” 

Well, while we still have our sanity, let us analyze this statement of 
Mr. Graustein jn the light of intelligence. 

First. I doubt very much if the International Paper Co. has to invest 
wer $5,000,000 in order to control the paper contract of the Boston 
Herald. I will guarantee the paper contract in full, signed for 10 years, 
for a bonus of $1,000,000, 

Second. If the International is being undersold in the Boston market 
to such an extent that they are obliged to use $5,000,000 in order to 
insure the Herald’s paper contract, there is something radically wrong 
with their management. 

Third. If Mr. Graustein and his company are going to take advantage 
of their holdings in the Herald to force the management to buy all 
its paper from the International when good business bas been to buy 
from some other producers in years past, then he and his company 
are deliberately putting over a fraud upon the other stockholders in 
the Herald. The Herald made $920,000 profit last year, buying its 
paper in the open market. Now, according to Mr. Graustein, the Herald 
is tied up with a one-way contract on its entire paper supply. 

Fourth, If Mr. Graustein is right when he says the International 
Paper Co. will not exercise any control over the editorial policy of the 
Herald, how does he reconcile such a childish statement with the fact 
that his company’s enormous investment in the Herald has already 
completely changed the business policy of the paper? As a matter 
of cold news, since the International Paper Co. bought into the Herald 
its editorial policy has utterly changed. For over 15 years Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien was managing editor of the Boston Herald, in absolute 
control of its editorial policy. With the advent of the International 
Mr. O’Brien has severed his connection with the paper, except as a 
stockholder. In my opinion, no one on the Herald can take his place. 

There seems to be no limit to the stupidity with which the public 
is endowed, according to men like Graustein. Wither he is obsessed 
with his own omnipotence or else he thinks the people are as simple- 
minded as some of his own stockholders. 

Clifton B, Carberry, managing editor of the Boston Post, one of 
America’s most level-headed newspaper men, in a few cryptic lines to 
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Richard Grozier, publisher of the Post, called the turn on the situation 
several months ago. The memorandum came to light before the 
Senate investigating committee a few day ago. I am proud to read 
excerpts from my friend Carberry’s letter, as officially on file with the 
United States Senate. Mr. Carberry wrote as follows: 

“It may be these power people are foolish enough to go around 
paying wild prices for newspapers. According to Charlie [meaning 


Charles J. O’Malley] they expect to round up 50 or 60 of the biggest 
But such a scheme would become public and react terrifically 


papers, 
on them. 

“Already the clouds are gathering over their heads. The people 
simply won't stand for such a bold scheme, of course. So far they 
have acted in such utter contempt of public opinion that they may 
believe they can rope in the papers as easily as the independent gas 
and electric companies.” 

There is a sober and honest statement, 
of its ever reaching the public. 
words, 

The International Paper Co. will have to sell its holdings in the 
Herald-Traveler eventually. To-day, however, they are not for sale. 
I know this, as I have a letter direct from Mr. Graustein to me. 
It is dated New York, May 17, two days ago, and says: 

“DeaR Mr. McMAsters: Thank you for your letter, but our stock 
in the Boston Herald is not for sale. 

“Yours very truly. 


written without any idea 
It tells the whole story in a few 


“A. R. GRAUSTEIN.” 

I had a prospective purchaser for the stock, a man whose only 
object in life is to render real public service, but Mr. Graustein says 
the International Paper Co. is going to hold on to the Herald and 
his only reason for doing so ig to make sure that the International 
gets the paper contract. He would be the last man on earth to sug- 
gest a few kind words on the editorial page for a public utility. It is 
certainly the prize laugh of the spring season. 

Here is my definition of a real newspaper: An independently 
owned medium, giving unbiased news to its readers, honest in its 
editorial opinions, supported by clean advertising, and doing its best 
to be fair to the public as a whole. No such newspaper can be owned 
50 per cent by a power company. What Abraham Lincoln said about 
the Republic applies with equal force to a newspaper. He said: 
“This Nation can not live balf free and half slave.” 


RESTRICTION OF MEXICAN AND FILIPINO IMMIGRATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have reud from the desk a dispatch from the Washington Post 
of Friday, May 17, 1929, entitled “New Immigration Bars 
Sought by California.” It sets forth the action taken by the 
Legislature of California, memorializing Congress to restrict 
immigration coming from Mexico and the Philippine Islands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Friday, May 17, 1929] 
NEW IMMIGRATION BARS SOUGHT BY CALIFORNIA 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 16 (A. P.).—Restriction of immigration 
from Mexico and the Philippines was sought in two resolutions adopted 
by the California Legislature before adjourning sine die early to-day. 

One resolution memorialized Congress either to exclude Filipinos from 
the United States or reduce the number of immigrants from the islands 
in the future. The resolution on Mexican immigration asked Congress 
to put immigrants from the southern Republic on a quota basis. 


SINKING OF THE STEAMER “ VESTRIS ” 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in 
the New Republic, urging the adoption of the resolution intro- 
duced by me to provide for an investigation of the Vestris dis- 
aster and a survey of the maritime laws of the United States. 
I call the article to the attention of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Commerce, before which my resolution is still 
slumbering. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New Republic, May 22, 1929] 

The investigation of the Vestris case in London has produced some 
painful facts. There is now no doubt that the vessel was overloaded 
when she sailed from New York on her last voyage; that important 
information was concealed by British seamen who testified at the 
inquiry in New York. Chief Officer Johnson now admits that “we 
didn’t want the American people to get hold of this overloading business, 
and we were trying to conceal it * * * We wanted to get home 
and didn’t want to be in those courts all the time in America.” There 
were, it is clear, two chief factors in the situation which made the 
Vestris tragedy possible. The American inspection of all ships is inade- 
quate, due to the weakness of existing law, and it is particularly so in 


article was ordered to be 
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the case of a vessel of foreign registry. There is no reason, except the 
temporary moral influence of the Vestris case, why the tragedy might 
not be repeated to-morrow. Senator WaGNeER has introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Senate calling for a careful study by a committee as a pre- 
liminary to new legislation; and there are few subjects before the 
special session of Congress which are of more importance. 


DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, the pending question being on 
Mr. Sacketr’s amendment, in section 22, page 16, line 15, after 
the word “ State,” to insert the words “exclusive of aliens 
and,” so as to make the section read: 


Src, 22. That on the first day, or within one week thereafter, of the 
second regular session of the Seventy-first Congress and of each fifth 
Congress thereafter, the President shall transmit to the Congress a 
statement showing the whole number of persons in each State, exclusive 
of aliens and excluding Indians not taxed, as ascertained under the 
fifteenth and each subsequent decennial census of the population, and 
the number of Representatives to which each State would be entitled 
under an apportionment of the existing number of Representatives made 
in the following manner: By apportioning the existing number of Rep- 
resentatives among the several States according to the respective num- 
bers of the several States as ascertained under such census, by the 
method used in the last preceding apportionment, no State to receive 
less than one Member. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, speaking to the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackert], which, as all Senators 
know, would exclude aliens from the count on which the ap 
portionment of Representatives is based, let me say that I do 
not remember a time when I have been faced in the Senate with 
a proposition which has my more ardent support than this 
amendment. I want to vote for it; everything in my experience 
and outlook would lead me to vote for this amendment if that 
possibly could be done. I have tried hard, in studying the briefs 


and the arguments in the House and in listening with care to 
the Senator from Kentucky, to find some basis on which I could 
vote for his amendment, because, as I say, it has my most ardent 
sympathy and I wish that it were possible for me to support it. 

While I do not believe I can vote for it, I hope the Senate will 


understand that when I say that I feel I am oath bound in the 
matter, that does not reflect in the slightest upon any Senator 
who differs from me; but the oath which we take to support the 
Constitution includes the obligation to support it when we dis- 
like its provisions as well as when we are in Sympathy with 
them. I believe that this amendment would be unconstitutional 
and that it would jeopardize the entire measure. 

The use of the word “ persons” as it occurs in Article I of the 
original Constitution was not an accident, Mr. President, as is 
shown by the records of the Constitutional Convention. The 
original language was that the apportionment should be based 
on the “ free citizens and inhabitants,” obviously including both 
citizens, other than slaves, and inhabitants. When that went 
to the committee on style of the Constitutional Convention it 
was reported back with the word “ persons” substituted for the 
words “free citizens and inhabitants.” The change led to no 
discussion, so far as the records of the convention disclose. We 
know of no question that was raised about the use of the word 
“persons” in substitution for the term “free citizens and in- 
habitants,’ and obviously the necessary inference is that the 
committee on style had tried to shorten the phrase without 
changing its meaning. 

dvery Congress that acted on that part of Article I of the 
original Constitution and every apportionment that was made in 
reliance upon that article included all free persons literally. 
It excluded Indians not taxed and it excluded slaves, but in 
every apportionment inhabitants who were not citizens were 
included. That construction has been continuous and consistent. 

Then, when the fourteenth amendment was under considera- 
tion, as is shown by the memorandum put in the Recorp by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], which Senators will 
find at pages 1821 and 1822 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, of 
course it was desired to change the provision which counted 
slaves at only three-fifths of their actual number. With the 
abolition of slavery that became an anomaly in the Constitution, 
and the prime attention of Congress was directed to that point. 
But while the question was under discussion it was then sug- 
gested in the House of Representatives that the word “ persons” 
should be changed to read “ citizens” and another proposition 
was made to change it to read “voters.” After a considerable 
debate upon the subject it was deliberately decided then that the 
word “ persons” should not be changed to read “ citizens”; it 
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should not be changed to read “ yoters”; and one of the reasons 
assigned was that it would disregard in the apportionment about 
2,000,000 of law-abiding aliens who had not yet become natu- 
ralized. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator give us the authority for the 
quotation he is now making? 

Mr. REED. The Senator will find that in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that day, which was called the Congressional Globe. 
The references have been collected, and the Senator will find 
them in a memorandum prepared by the legislative counsel of 
the Senate which is printed on page 1831 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of this session. I take it that it is unnecessary to repeat 
the references, because they are all contained in that memo- 
randum. 

So, Mr. President, while, as I have tried to make clear, I dis- 
agree to the bottom of my heart with the action then taken, 
while if it were a free question I should unhesitatingly vote to 
substitute the word “citizens” for “ persons” or to substitute 
the words “ voters who actually have cast their votes at the last 
general election,” yet I am forced to the conclusion that the 
word “ persons’’ must be taken in its literal sense; that it was 
not an accident that it occurred but was the deliberate choice, 
first, of the Constitutional! Convention and next of the Congress 
in acting on the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Regardless of any reason given by the 
Members of the Congress which submitted to the States the 
fourteenth amendment, the sum of their action was to leave 
the language precisely as it was framed by the original framers 
of the Constitution? 

Mr. REED. As far as this question is concerned, yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; as far as this question is concerned. 
So if any Member of either House of Congress believes that 
the original intention of the framers of the Constitution was 
not to include all aliens, would he, in good conscience or in 
the performance of his duty, be bound by any reasons assigned 
by those who framed the amendment to the Constitution in 
which they used that language? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; if he believed that, of course, 
he would be free to vote in accordance with that belief; and I 
am not speaking in the effort to swerve the decision of anyone 
else. I really hoped the Senate would disagree with me and 
would feel that this is constitutional; but I am explaining why, 
in my conscience, I can not vote otherwise than as I am going 
to vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BryeHam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Montana? . 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand clearly that if the 
Senator had had a voice either in the preparation of the Con- 
stitution in the first place or in the preparation of the four- 
teenth amendment, he would have felt constrained to use the 
word “ citizen” or some other term which would exclude aliens. 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. Does the Senator find 
any reason at all why, in the apportionment of direct taxes, 
aliens should be excluded—the provision of the original Con- 
stitution being: 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service— 


And so forth, 

Mr. REED. I can conceive that to exclude resident aliens 
from the apportionment of direct taxes might work an injustice. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator see any reason at 
all why, in imposing direct taxes upon the various States, a 
State which has a heavy alien population should be exempted 
from that proportion of the burden, and it should be imposed 
upon those States having a small alien population? 

Mr. REED. I think that just as the inclusion of aliens 
works an injustice where privileges are being granted, so the 
inclusion of aliens might work an injustice where obligations 
are being imposed. One is an obligation; the other is a 
privilege, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator agree with me 
that the same basis of apportionment must be utilized either in 
apportioning Representatives or in apportioning direct taxes? 

Mr. REED. I do, Mr. President, under the Constitution as 
it stands. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And does the Senator agree that 
we can not give one significance to the word “persons” as 
applied to direct taxes and another significance as applied to 
the apportionment of Representatives? 

Mr. REED. I do, Mr. President; yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The exclusion of aliens as a basis for 
direct taxes would not exclude those aliens from taxation on 
any property they might own, but would merely affect the 
proportion of direct taxes paid by the State in which they 
lived. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; but, obviously, if you excluded all the 
aliens in a State made up one-half of aliens, the burden borne 
by that State would be correspondingly diminished to the in- 
justice of the other States. I can readily see that; and 
undoubtedly the word “persons” is to be construed in the 
same way with regard to both apportionment and direct taxes. 

I hope I have made clear, Mr. President, that if this were a 
proposed constitutional amendment changing the word “ per- 
sons” to read “citizens,” so far as apportionment goes, I 
should be most happy to support it; and if the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] will, in the future, offer such an 
amendment, I assure him now that I shall be most happy to 
join with him in supporting it and voting for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Perhaps I may relieve the mind of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania by advising him that there is now pend- 
ing in the House a constitutional amendment that has arisen 
exactly out of the situation that is confronting us now, and was 
presented because the House held that the law was such that we 
could not, within the Constitution, eliminate in the enumeration 
aliens. Therefore the matter is being presented by a constitu- 
tional amendment, which is the only appropriate way to pre- 
sent it. 

Mr. REED. I am glad to learn that, and I shall be glad to 
have a chance to vote for such an amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has said that he would be glad 
to vote for an amendment changing the terms of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. REED. With regard only to apportionment. 

Mr. BORAH. I should, too; but if the Senator and I had 
been in the place of the framers of the Constitution, and had 
had to deal with the question of direct taxes as they had, we 
would have been likely to employ the word “ persons” the same 
as they did. 

Mr. REED. I think I should employ the word “ persons ” 
to-day in dealing with direct taxes, 

Mr. President, it is one thing for us in 1929 to disagree with 
the expressions used in the Constitution and with the decisions 
that were made back in 1789. If we had been in the place of 
the framers of the Constitution, if we had not seen the vast 
migration of persons to which the United States has been exposed 
in the last seven or eight decades, we would not have known 
that this was an important question either. When they made 
the Constitution there were no such persons as citizens of the 
United States. The very Constitution itself contained the defi- 
nition which created them, and took in all free persons, exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed, who were then resident in the United 
States. They never pictured to themselves the millions that 
would come in the succeeding decades. We must not reflect on 
them, or even seem to do so, by anything that we say now 
about the possibility of amendment of the language they used. 
Correspondingly, the problem of alien inhabitants was far less 
when the fourteenth amendment was under consideration than 
it is to-day; and I do not mean to seem to reflect on the decisions 
they then made by what I say now about the need of an amend- 
ment at this time. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to make it clear that I think 
that what the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] has done 


is in every sense patriotic and for the best interests of the 
United States. 
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effort; and it is only because of a positive conviction that those 
who feel as I do are bound by the language of the Constitution 
that I am going to vote, with great regret, against his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to me in order that I may ask a question of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
nessee yield for that purpose? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. With respect to the conscientious sensibility of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, I should like to ask him if he ig 
at all disturbed over the proposition in this bill to transfer and 
delegate to the President of the United States the constitutional 
function which in plain language is confided exclusively to the 
Congress? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not agree that that is a 
delegation of any discretion whatsoever. I think it is purely 
ministerial ; but I shall be correspondingly candid, and say that 
I do not at all like the proposal that now is contained in the 
tariff bill at the other end of the Capitol to transfer our taxing 
powers to the President. 

Mr. GLASS. Is not that purely administrative, too? 

Mr. REED. No; I do not so regard it. If I thought this 
bill carried any such delegation of power as that bill carries, 
I should be glad to oppose that part of it as well. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to say right here, Mr. President, that 
I am disturbed in my own mind as to the constitutionality of 
the proposition presented by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
SAcCKETT]; but when able constitutional lawyers on the floor 
differ so radically about a matter of that kind, it seems to me 
permissible to a Senator who is not a constitutional lawyer to 
vote as he may please upon the question. I am going to vote 
against this bill, not because I object to a reapportionment, not 
because I object to the reapportionment provided in the bill, for 
I agree to both, but I am going to vote against it because I think 
it is an unconstitutional delegation of power to the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WAGNER. In view of the discussion by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania of the question of immigration, I desire to 
call his attention to page 524 of The Formation of the Union, 
and to an observation made by a distinguished representative 
from Pennsylvania in the Constitutional Convention: 


Mr. Wilson cited Pennsylvania as a proof of the advantage of encour- 
aging emigrations. It was perhaps the youngest settlewent on the 
Atlantic— 


I am quoting from Mr. Wilson now— 
yet it was at least among the foremost in population and prosperity. 
He remarked that almost all the general officers of the Pennsylvania 


line of the late army were foreigners. And no complaint had ever 
been made against their fidelity or merit. 


Does the Senator from Ten- 


That was in the discussions of the Constitutional Convention, 
I make the observation merely on the question of the interpre- 
tation of the word “ persons.” It seems to me it has something 
to do with the question of what was intended by the use of 
that word. 

Mr. REED. I think that is true. I think the immigration 
in those decades was entirely desirable and the country had to 
have it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘Take this word “persons.” As I under- 
stand, the census speaks as of the 1st of November. Do I 
understand that the word “ person,” if given the literal inter- 
pretation given by the Senator, would mean “inhabitant”? 
What right has the Senator to put the word “resident” or 
“inhabitant” in? It speaks as of the 1st of November. Would 
anybody who happened to be in the country on the Ist of 
November be counted? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. I have tried to explain that. 
The word “persons” was used as a synonym for the phrase 
“free citizens and inhabitants.” That does not mean a person 
in transit. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
out. 

Mr. REED. 
longer phrase. 


The word “inhabitant” has been stricken 


The word “persons” was used to replace the 
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Mr. SWANSON. That part of the first section has been 
eliminated. The question of taxation has been eliminated, and 
the word “ persons” is the only word used. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the last expression of the sovereign 
will. If the word “persons” has no limitation, if it is not 
limited to residents, not limited to inhabitants, and Congress 
can not write anything into the provision, suppose on the Ist of 
November 100,000 people from Canada, Mexico, or anywhere 
else, happened to be in a locality—and they are persons; are 
they to be included in the census? 

Mr. REED. I take it they are not. 

Mr. SWANSON. Why? 

Mr. REED. Because they are not inhabitants. 

Mr. SWANSON. What right have you to put “inhabitants” 
in there? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there has arisen in my mind 
exactly the same question that has arisen in the mind of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], the Senator from Mon- 
tana {Mr. WatsH], and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Brarron], and others discussing the question, but in my study 
of this question I have come to a conclusion different from that 
reached by those Senators, and I hope Senators will give atten- 
tion to what I have to say about the matter. 

The answer to the question as to whether or not the Congress 
has the right to exclude aliens in apportioning the number of 
Representatives in the House and the number of electors in the 
Electoral College depends upon a proper construction of three 
provisions of our Constitution. The first provision is found in 
section 2 of Article I of the original Constitution and in sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of Article XIV and Article I, section 8, of the 
amendments to the Constitution. 

Article I, section 2, among other things, says: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons. 

Article XIV provides, in section 1: 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. 

In other words, it defines who are citizens of the United States 
and of the States, and, of course, it was intended to include the 
negroes who had recently been freed. 

Section 2 follows that up by providing: 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


I eall attention to the fact that that provision comes imme- 
diately after the first one I have read, and that it does not say 
“inhabitants ”; it does not say “citizens,” but it says “the 
whole number of persons in each State.” 

Before going into the argument of that matter further I want 
to say that Article I, section 8, which gives the Congress full 
power over aliens, provides that Congress shall have power “ to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization.” 

Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentaries, sections 4 and 5, says: 

In construing the Constitution of the United States we are in the 
first instance to consider what are its nature and objects, its scope 
and design, as are apparent from the construction of the instrument, 
viewed as a whole and also viewed in its component parts. 

Again Judge Story says: 

It does not follow, either logically or grammatically, that because a 
word is found in one connection in the Constitution with a definite 
sense, therefore the same sense is to be adopted in every other connec- 
tion in which it occurs, * * * And yet nothing has been more com- 
mon than to subject the Constitution to this narrow and mischievous 
criticism. (Sec. 454.) 


Now let us for a moment consider whether or not the question 
of exclusion or nonexclusion of aliens was in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution at all. Confessedly it was not. Our 
country had just won its freedom when the original Constitution 
was formed, and all of our people had been legal aliens until 
victory was won at Yorktown. There was a negro question at 
the time, there was an Indian question at the time, and both 
were considered, but the question of a large body of aliens in 
this country was apparently not thought of at that time. We 
were all aliens, 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in just a moment. In the 
period immediately following the Civil War, when the four- 
teenth amendment was adopted, there was no question of the 
status of aliens in the minds of those who prepared that amend- 
ment. That amendment, as we all know, was for the exclusive 
purpose of making citizens out of the negroes and giving them the 
same rights the white citizens had. Even at that time the ques- 
tion of a large body of aliens in this country had never become 
acute in the minds of the American people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it from the Senator’s argument that he 
construes the word “ persons” as synonymous with “ citizens ’’? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do, for the reason that in section 1 it is 
provided what persons shall be citizens, and I want to say 
to the Senator that from my examination of the Constitution 
I am convinced there is no word used in the Constitution in so 
many different senses as the word “ persons,’ and I am sure 
the Senator will agree that that is true. 

Mr. BORAH. The framers of the Constitution could not pos- 
sibly have used the word “ persons” as synonymous with citi- 
zens. Otherwise they would not have used the words “free 
persons,” because the negro at that time was not a citizen, was 
not a political entity, he did not have any political existence. 
They evidently understood that if they did not put in the word 
“free” the word “persons” would include negroes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; they included only three-fifths of the 
negroes; they did not include them all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from Idaho would refer to the 
discussions in the convention, he would find that the word 
“free” was deliberately used. 

Mr. BORAH. I know it was deliberately used. 

Mr. GEORGE. And it meant to indicate citizens. Threc- 
fifths of the slaves and all other persons came in, not because 
they were persons, but in order to bring about a compromise 
between the two groups, the one saying that representation 
should be apportioned on the basis of wealth, the other that it 
should be apportioned, on the basis of numbers. 

Mr. BORAH. If they had not used the word “free” at all 
in the original Constitution, would not the word “ persons,” 
under the debate which took place, have included negroes? 

Mr. GEORGE. It might have, but in the same clause they 
dealt with the other class. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will get to that question in 
just a moment. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a question before he goes on? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. WAGNER. I just want to ask the Senator this question, 
if he is right that the word “persons” is limited to citizens, 
why do we need an amendment to this clause at all? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think we need an amendment to 
the Constitution, but I think we need to exclude the words, for 
the reason that enumerators are not constitutional experts, 
and for other reasons I shall give in just a moment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will just bear with me a 
moment, I think I can make it perfectly clear that our fore- 
fathers did not intend to enumerate this vast body of aliens 
in our country. 

In applying the Constitution to this situation we must con- 
sider what was in the minds of the framers of these special 
provisions. Certainly they did not have in mind any question 
concerning the status of aliens, as we understand that question 
to-day. It was not in their minds at all. They dealt with the 
questions that were before them. The Indians were the only 
aliens they were considering. The question of aliens did not 
come up, in my judgment. 

Mr. BORAH. They had plenty of aliens at that time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They were all aliens. They were all sub- 
jects of Great Britain up to the time the war closed, and we 
defined our own citizenship in this Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. But they looked upon aliens a little more 
favorably than we seem to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I think not. 
the only known aliens, the Indians. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have only half an hour. 

Mr. WAGNER. This will be my last question, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. I yield. 


They expressly excluded 
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Mr. WAGNER. The Senator says they did not have aliens 
in mind. Did they not in the Constitution itself provide for 
the naturalization of aliens? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; Mr. President, and I am just coming 
to that, and to the remarkable argument that is made under 
that broad authority given in the Constitution; I will come to 
that point, and I will give to the Senator my views on it in just 
a moment, 

In agreeing upon the Articles of Confederation in 1778 we 
find that paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice were 
excepted from those granted citizenship. Of course Indians 
not taxed were not citizens of the country, and it was expressly 
directed that they should be excluded. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that at best this is a political 
provision of the Constitution, which is directory, and not manda- 
tory. In other words, it must not be given an unreasonable 
interpretation. 

There is not the slightest doubt but that, under section 8 
of Article I of the Constitution, giving Congress the right to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization the Congress has 
plenary power over aliens, 

Does anybody dispute that? We have a right to exclude 
every alien from this country. Can anybody dispute that right? 
It can not be disputed. 

Mr. BORAH. But I do not see its relevancy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have a right unquestionably to say 
under what terms they shall come into our country, how long 
they sha#l remain, under what conditions they shall remain, or 
we have the power to exclude them altogether. Is it not re- 
markable, therefore, that our Constitution would give the Con- 
gress an absolute power over aliens and yet force us to count 
such aliens as may. be in this country in a way that would 
give to these aliens representation in our Congress? If our power 
under the Constitution—unquestioned power—to exclude aliens 
from the country is not relevant to and does not include the 
power to exclude aliens from representation in the House of 
Representatives and in the Electoral College, then I am unable 
to distinguish relevancy. 

Think of it a moment. Congress has the power to deal with 
aliens just as they please—to exclude them, put them out of the 
country whenever they want to, prevent them coming in, or 
prevent them from coming in in certain numbers. Yet it is 


said we have not the power to keep from giving aliens repre- 


sentation in our Electoral College and in our House of Repre- 
sentatives. When we say we have not the power we are merely 
quibbling over words. We are hunting for technicalities. Let 
us not do that. Let us settle this question on broad principles 
of constitutional construction, not upon quibbles over the mean- 
ing of words concerning which there is much dispute. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Conceding those general powers of con- 
trol over aliens, the aliens being here, however, legally, then 
the alien is entitled to certain constitutional protection; and, 
being here, is not now a question of political expediency, but 
a mere question of a correct interpretation of the Constitution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I differ entirely from the Senator about 
that. We have just as much control over aliens after they get 
here as before, and more, If such was the intention of our 
forefathers, it must necessarily be true that we can by law 
give to 10,000,000 aliens in this country—as we are proposing 
to give to 10,000,000 aliens in this country by this bill—repre- 
sentation in the Congress to the extent of some 40 Representa- 
tives, and in the Electoral College to the extent of some 35 or 
40 in the House of Representatives. 

Is it possible that the framers of our Constitution deliberately 
gave Congress this power over aliens and then said, “ Well, we 
will give you power to exclude them; we will give you power 
to exclude them in whole or in part, but you have to count them 
and give them representation in your Congress and in your 
Blectoral College.” I do not believe that our forefathers ever 
intended any such condition to come about, and I will give the 
reasons why I think so. 

If such was the intention of our forefathers, it must neces- 
sarily be true that we can, by law, give to the 10,000,000 aliens 
in this country to-day representation in the Congress to the 
extent of some 30 or 40 Congressmen, and as many electors, 
and to-morrow we could pass a law excluding every one of 
these aliens from the confines of this country. Such an unrea- 
sonable view of the Constitution can not be accepted. The Con- 
stitution having given to the Congress the right to exclude aliens 
fronr our shores entirely, the right of removing aliens from our 
shores entirely, surely we can exclude their enumeration in fix- 
ing our own representation. In other words, Mr. President, 
the Constitution has given to the Congress the absolute power 
to deal with aliens in any manner whatsoever that we see fit, 
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and yet it is claimed that a technical construction of another pro- 
vision of the Constitution requires that we must count these 
aliens in fixing our own representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in our Electoral College. It is inconceivable. 
Throughout our entire history the Congress has dealt with 
aliens in a way showing that jurisdiction is not only plenary 
but exclusive. So that, Mr. President, I submit without fear 
of successful contradiction, that section 8 of Article I, having 
given the Congress the exclusive jurisdiction to deal with the 
subject of aliens, we have a right to include them in the enu- 
meration or exclude them as we please. 

But the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] says that we have 
had a uniform construction of this provision of the Constitu- 
tion throughout our entire history, and he feels bound by that. 
As I have already argued, this identical question has never 
arisen before, and therefore we are not bound by a legislative 
construction. But outside of that, Mr. President, I call your 
attention to the fact that we have made exceptions to this by 
legislation. I find that the statute of 1850 providing for the 
census made this exception: 


Section 2188. In enumerating persons living in California, Oregon, 
Utah, and New Mexico, the several assistant marshals or agents shall 
include those who may have removed from their residence in any State or 
Territory in the United States prior to the first day of June preceding 


such enumeration and settled subsequent to that date in any of these 
States or Territories. 


But the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron] have urged that the literal 
or technical meaning of the language above set out makes it 
imperative that aliens be counted. These two distinguished 
Senators are able lawyers, and I have great respect for their 
opinion, and, of course, we all admit that a first-blush inter- 
pretation of the word “ person” does not mean “ citizen.” But 
in the peculiar way in which the word “person” is used in 
the fourteenth amendment, apparently it was the intention to 
use the word person in the second section to mean citizen, as 
defined in the first section. In other words, in the first section 
it provides that all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States are citizens. And then immediately in this second sec- 
tion it says: 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


Certainly it can not be contended that there was an intention 
in the use of this language to include aliens in such enumera- 
tion. It was perhaps a loose use of the words, but we find that 
loose use of words occurring in almost every article in the Con- 
stitution. Perhaps no other word used in the Constitution is 
used more loosely than the word person. 

Now, suppose we adopt a literal interpretation, what is the 
result? In the first place, if the enumerators count the dead 
“persons” in the graveyards in some of our States, they will 
be carrying out the literal instructions of the Constitution, ac- 
cording to this interpretation, because there are dead persons 
and living persons, and surely no one can contend that all 
persons dead or living should be included. It is an unreason- 
able construction, it is a ridiculous construction, and I take it 
that no one would make such a contention. 

In the second place, during the year the census may be 
taken, let us assume that there will be a million visitors to the 
United States from other countries. All of these visitors will 
be “persons.” Surely a strict construction of the language 
might include all these visitors, and yet surely no one would 
argue that it was the intention of the Constitution that these 
enumerators should include visiting “persons” and give them 
representation in our House of Representatives and in our 
Electoral College. 

In the next place, Mr. President, we have a long border line 
on Canada and on Mexico. In the city of Detroit alone, I am 
told, there are many thousands of Canadians who work in 
Detroit, and in other cities it is the same way, and on the 
Mexican border it is the same way. Every one of these working 
people are “persons” and they are in our country and within 
our borders, and if you adopt a literal construction of this 
provision of our Constitution, enumerators must count these 
* persons.” 

Is it possible that we are going to give these “persons” 
working temporarily in our country representation in our House 
of Representatives and in our Electoral College? I take it that 
no one would say that they ought to be included. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 
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Mr. COUZENS. In actual practice, of course, they will not 
be counted, because we are only taking the enumeration in the 
houses and where people live, just as the enumerators might 
go to the Mayflower here, where they would not count the 
transients but only those living there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is not according to the wording of 
the Constitution. If we are going to accept the literal wording 
of the Constitution, we must always remember that it reads: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers counting the whole number of persons 
in each State. 


Not residents in each State, not persons temporarily in each 
State, not persons citizens of each State, not persons inhabi- 
tants of each State, but persons in each State. If we are going 
to accept the literal wording of the Constitution, that is the 
strict interpretation that must be placed upon it, and all persons 
in each State should be counted regardless of residence or 
inhabitancy. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ypield. 

Mr. BLACK. If we accept the construction of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALsH] that the word “ persons” is to be 
literally construed, no enumerator would have a right to elimi- 
nate anyone. Who would have the authority to eliminate 
anyone? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, if the enumerators in Michigan 
decline to eneumerate the persons found in Detroit or who are 
in Michigan, they are violating the Constitution according to 
the strict construction of the Senator from Montana and of 
others who take that view. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Manifestly the word “persons” includes in- 
habitants. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. I want to dissent from that state- 
ment and that construction. There is nothing in the Consti- 
tution that indicates directly or indirectly that a “ person” is an 
“inhabitant.” 

Mr. WAGNER. But this morning we heard the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] giving a little history of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and the use of the word “ persons.” 
Originally when the committee on details made the report they 
used the word “citizens and inhabitants.” That expression is 
very clear as to just what it means. That means people living 
in the States, whether citizens or not. Then that provision of 
the Constitution went to the committee on style, which had no 
other function except to correct the English, and they took out 
the words “ citizens and inhabitants ” and used a word to include 
both, namely, the word “ persons.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is indeed surprising to me that the 
strict constructionists of the wording of the Constitution have 
left their principle of strict construction and now want to insert 
the word “inhabitants” in the Constitution, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 


‘ Mr. McKELLAR. Let me answer the Senator from New York 
rst. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 


Right in this connection, in accepting the 
Senator’s interpretation of the word “persons” as a synonym 
for “ citizens and inhabitants,” we would still exclude many who 


were not inhabitants and not citizens. 
be an inhabitant of a- State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us see how it works in the State of 
New York. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to suggest to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that it has been said it meant “permanent inhabitants.” 
— = put that language in the bill if that is what is 
ntended? 


Mr. WAGNER. Oh, I did not use the words “permanent 
inhabitants.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. He is proposing to insert something in 
the Constitution that is not there, and if he is a literal con- 
structionist he ought not to attempt to put it there. 

Now, let us take another situation applying to the Senator’s 
own city—the city of New York. In the great State of New 
York there are probably several hundred thousand commuters 


A mere resident may not 
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from other cities—men and women who live in adjoining States 
and are in New York working every day. Is it possible that 
the enumerators are going to be directed to count all these 
“persons”? Or are we going to permit them to be counted in 
New York and also to be counted in New Jersey? If we are 
going to count every “person,” making the physical presence 
of that person the sole criterion, why they must be counted, 
and yet surely no one will contend that these “persons” in 
New York should be actually counted simply because they are 
there. It never was intended by the framers of the Consti- 
tution to give any such absurd and ridiculous interpretation 
to this provision of the Constitution. What do the strict con- 
structionists propose to do about that? 

There are innumerable statutes of the Congress providing 
and decisions of courts holding that corporations shall be con- 
sidered as “persons.” Are we going to count the corporations 
in fixing the enumeration? Would anybody contend that that 
should be done? They are “persons” in the very language 
of the laws we have enacted. Are they going to be counted? 
Are we going to count corporations as “persons”? Where will 
we stop? If we can count a million visitors, if we can count 
the great number of Canadians on our northern borders and 
Mexicans on our southern borders, and there are thousands of 
them on each border, where will we stop? We must give a 
reasonable interpretation to the provision of the Constitution, 
and what is that reasonable interpretation? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator insists on doing that he 
will never be reckoned a great constitutional lawyer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I make no claims of being a great consti- 
tutional lawyer. I simply do not agree to the fine-spun, hair- 
splitting theories of some of those who take a different view 
of this question. I have studied the Constitution and I be- 
lieve I know what it means. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That is all that makes one a great con- 
stitutional lawyer. If he can see something that is not there, 
he is a great constitutional lawyer; otherwise he can not be 
one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I do not want to be one, 

So that, Mr. President, it seems to me for these reasons that 
a true interpretation of our Constitution is that the Congress 
of the United States has absolute power over aliens. It can 
count them or not count them. It can direct its officials to 
include them or exclude them in any enumeration, and under no 
circumstances was it ever intended that they should have a 
representation—a real, important representation—in our House 
of Representatives and in the Blectoral College. The vice of 
such an interpretation of our Constitution should be apparent 
to all. In every closely contested election the aliens of the 
country would control the election, both of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the President of the United States. I submit, 
with all due respect to the great ability of the constitutional 
lawyers who have taken the other view, that the provision of 
the Constitution herein referred to is directory and not manda- 
tory, and that it was never intended to override the plenary 
power given to the Congress over aliens, as shown in section 8 
of Article I of the Constitution. 

Let me digress here long enough to say it is variously esti- 
mated that there are from 10,000,000 to 13,000,000 aliens in this 
country. Suppose we have a Representative under the new 
enumeration for every 280,000 people. That will give to aliens 
somewhere between 35 and 40 Members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Any close division in the House would be indirectly 
settled by aliens; the aliens would control. Not only that but 
if we adopt that plan there are from 35 to 45 members of the 
Electoral College that go with it; and a President could be in- 
directly elected by the aliens of the country. 

I do not believe such a thing was ever intended by the 
framers of our Constitution or by anybody else; and I under- 
stand that the sole question about which Senators are hesitat- 
ing in casting their votes is whether or not the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. SAckerr] is constitutional. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Tennessee has expired. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has just handed down an 
opinion holding that the pocket veto of former President Cool- 
idge was effective and prevented the bill which was passed by 
the House and the Senate with reference to Muscle Shoals 
from becoming a law, I desire to ask unanimous consent to 
introduce at this time two bills to be referred to the Committee 
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on Agriculture and Forestry. One is a bill which contains the 
offer of the American Cyanamid Co.; the other is a bill which 
contains the offer of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Cor- 
poration. I desire to state in introducing these bills that I 
shall also ask the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to rein- 
troduce his bill for the Government operation of Muscle Shoals. 
I do this with the hope that this Congress will not adjourn 
until something shall have been done with reference to Muscle 
Shoals. I think the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
should take the question up at once, without any delay, and that 
we should not take a recess of a so-called farm-relief special 
session without showing the people of the United States that 
action can be taken 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I take it that the Senator from Alabama is 
speaking to the amendment which is now pending? 

Mr. BLACK. If the Senator from California desires me to 
do so, I shall. I did not want to; and I did not expect to use 
more than about two minutes in making a statement regarding 
the bills introduced by me. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator desires to proceed with his 
speech, I shall consent that the bills may be introduced and 
referred. 

Mr. BLACK. That is all. I merely want to introduce these 
bills. I do not care to speak on the pending amendment, and 
do not think I shall do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I shall not object; I will permit the Senator 
to introduce the bills and have them referred, so far ag I am 
concerned, 

Mr. BLACK. I merely wanted to state that I think it would 
be wrong for this special farm-relief session to recess without 
doing something with reference to Muscle Shoals and showing 
the country that Congress can legislate—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. What I desired to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to was that his speech is on the pending amendment; that 
is, under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. BLACK. I did not expect to speak on the amendment ; 
but if the Senator desires me to do so, I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I should be delighted to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. BLACK. I merely wanted to finish the sentence. The 
sentence was this:.That I think we should show the United 
States and its people that this Congress can legislate with refer- 
ence to Muscle Shoals in spite of the opposition of the great 
organized Power Trust and Fertilizer Trust. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills introduced by the Senator 
from Alabama will be received and properly referred. 

The bill (S. 1302) to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to execute a lease with Air Nitrates Corporation and 
American Cyanamid Co., and for other purposes; and 

The bill (S. 1803) to provide for the preservation, completion, 
maintenance, operation, and use of the United States Muscle 
Shoals project for war, navigation, fertilizer manufacture, elec- 
tric-power production, flood and farm relief, and for other pur- 
poses, and, in connection therewith, the incorporation of the 
Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation and the lease to it 
of the said project, were severally read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


THE DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses, and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, the pending question being on 
Mr. SAcCKET?’s anrendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the discussion which has 
proceeded upon the amendment of my colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] has been a very valuable 
discussion, 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the junior Senator from 
Kentucky yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator ffom New Mexico? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the Senator from Kentucky yield to me 
for the purpose of calling a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to force Senators to come 
into the Chamber and listen to me speak. 

Mr. BRATTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastin 
Hatfiel 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Kin 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Kean Sheppard 
Kendrick Shortridge 
Keyes Simmons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield the floor to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee is 
recognized. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I wish to speak upon the amend- 
ment which is now before the Senate proposing to exclude 
aliens in making an apportionment of Representatives. I had 
also submitted an amendment to the same effect in the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, of which both the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] and I are members. 

I do not think this question has been before the Senate of 
the United States often, if at all, in a great many years. I 
appreciate fully the fact that it is a constitutional question. I 
do not claim to be a constitutional lawyer. I regret exceedingly 
that the constitutional lawyers who, perhaps, may be in favor 
of this amendment have not spoken upon the question, though 
there may be some who are to speak on it. I hope there may 
be. I do not feel that I am able to discuss it with that degree 
of assurance which I might if I considered myself a constitu- 
tional lawyer. 

From the time when this bill was brought to my attention 
while pending in the House of Representatives at the last ses- 
sion of Congress I felt that it was a great hardship on the citi- 
zens of this country to permit apportionment which would 
count and have represented in the Congress of the United States 
the same as citizens the great alien population of this country. 

The question of challenging the justice and constitutionality 
of the enumeration of aliens for the purpose of apportionment, 
as I have said, is a new question, or at least is a question 
which has not been discussed in the Senate for a very long 
period of time. Now, the question is before us, Has Congress 
the power to exclude aliens and unnaturalized foreigners from 
the enumeration of population for the apportionment of repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives? 

Of course, I appreciate that we should count them for the 
purpose of ascertaining all of the people who are in the United 
States at the time the census is taken; but the information 
which I have is that there are now some six to eight millions 
of alien population in the United States, and based upon even 
a population of 250,000 for each Representative it would amount 
to some 30 Representatives in the next Congress, 

If we take the population now represented in Congress by 
each Representative, it would be something like 210,000, and 
therefore some 30 to 35 Representatives are now due to the 
alien population. 

I would not have had the temerity to present this matter to 
the Senate but for the fact that I took up this matter some time 
ago with the Hon, St. Georce Tucker, of Virginia, a Member of 
the House of Representatives, who is considered one of the 
greatest constitutional lawyers of the country, a man who is 
looked upon in the House as perhaps the outstanding constitu- 
tional lawyer of the House. 

He delivered on the 1st day of May a notable address in the 
House of Representatives on this very subject of The Power 
of Congress to Exclude Aliens in the Enumeration of the Popu- 
lation of the United States for Representatives in Congress, 
and I shall make excerpts from his address in order to present 
as well as I may the reasons which I have for feeling that this 
amendment which I have offered to exclude aliens should be 
adopted. 
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Article I, section 2, of the Constitution prescribes: 


“Representatives * * * shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 

“The actual enumeration shall be made within 3 years after the first 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every subse- 
quent term of 10 years, in such manner as they shall by law direct.” 

That article was written, of course, in 1787, when slavery existed in 
the United States, 

The fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, passed after the 
abolition of slavery in 1868, declares (sec. 2): 

“ Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
s0ns in each State, excluding Indians not taxed.” 

This represents practically the same idea as quoted above in Article 
I, section 2, of the Constitution, only eliminating the idea of slavery, 
which had vanished. 

The discussion turns on the construction of the word “ persons” in 
the Constitution, and the real question is whether aliens, unnaturalized 
foreigners, are included in the word “ persons.” After a very careful 
examination of this question, I conclude that no such construction can be 


put upon the word “ persons.” 
> * * * ~ * . 


Now, we find by examination of the Constitution that the word “ per- 
son,” which is the word which we are to construe in this discussion, has 
been used twenty-seven times. * * * 

It therefore results that, considering the question in hand as being 
involved in Article I, section 2, clause 2, and in the fourteenth amend- 
ment regarding them as one, we find that of the 27 instances where this 
word has been used in the Constitution its meaning is in doubt only in 
this one instance. * * * Not in one case does the context show 
that the word “person” in the Constitution means an alien. Why 
should it mean alien in this one place—that would give the alien a part 
in our Government? 

Judge Story has stated clearly the principles governing the construc- 
tion of the Constitution: 

“It does not follow, either logically or grammatically, that because a 
word is found in one connection in the Constitution with a definite 
sense, therefore the same sense is to be adopted in every other connec- 
tion in which it occurs. * * * And yet nothing has been more com- 
mon than to subject the Constitution to this narrow and mischievous 
criticism.” (Story on the Constitution, see. 454.) 

Judge Cooley says on this subject (Constitutional Limitations, 7th 
ed. p. 91): ; 

“Nor is it lightly to be inferred that any portion of a written law is 
s0 ambiguous as to require intrinsic aid in its construction. Every such 
instrument is adopted as a whole, and a clause, which standing by itself 
might seem of doubtful import, may yet be made plain by comparison 
with other clauses or portions of the same law. It is therefore a very 
proper rule of construction that the whole is to be examined with a 
view to arriving at the true intention of each part.” 

Willoughby adds his sanction to this view in his work on the Consti- 
tution (vol. 1, p. 40): 

“The Constitution is a logical whole, each provision of which is an 
integral part thereof, and it is therefore logically proper, and, indeed, 
imperative, to construe one part in the light of the provisions of all the 
other parts.” 

Judge Story in his Commentaries (sec. 405) strengthens this view, as 
follows: 

“In construing the Constitution of the United States we are, in the 
first instance, to consider what are its nature and objects, its scope 
and design as apparent from the structure of the instrument, viewed as 
a whole, and also viewed in its component parts.” 

These quotations from Judge Marshall, Judge Story, Judge Cooley, 
and Willoughby would seem to settle this question against any presump- 
tion which would make the construction of the word “ person” to mean 
alien, for they all hold the object and purpose of the instrument must 
control in the construction of all of its parts and that the context must 
control in any sentence or clause where the word appears. 

* * * What is the design of the Constitution? What are its 
objects? The preamble says that among its objects are those to “ form 
a more perfect Union.” of what? Of States composed of American citi- 
zens; “to insure domestic tranquillity.” How can this be secured? 
Surely not by giving aliens a voice in the Government; “and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity’? Not to aliens; not 
to those who have never sworn allegiance to the flag; * * *, But 
this preamble shows that this Constitution was made for the United 
States of America for Americans; and Willoughby says emphatically: 

“It is therefore logically proper, and, indeed, imperative, to construe 
one part in the light of the provisions of all the other parts.” 

a = 2 * s » o 

The objector to our contention lays great stress upon the language 
“f the Constitution using the expression “the whole number of free 
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persons,” and insists thac the word “ person” has a well-defined mean- 
ing and should be construed without reference to the context or the 
spirit of the whole instrument. * * * 

I think the most ultraopponent of my views must realize that these 
must be exceptions; and why? Simply because to include them would 
be against the spirit of the instrument which was being created and 
antagonistic to the doctrine that America must be for Americans. We 


must look deeper than the letter of the law; we must look to its 
reason. * © ® 

And if visitors must be excluded, why should not aliens, who did not 
exist in America when the Constitution was adopted? The Supreme 
Court has often stated that what the Constitution meant when it was 
adopted it means to-day. There were practically no aliens then. 


Now, it seems to me that if the contention is correct that 
every person in this country has to be counted at the time the 
census is taken for apportionment purposes, all ambassadors 
and their retinues and all other persons who may be in the coun- 
try on business or otherwise would at the time the census is 
taken have also to be counted. 

It seems that the Director of the Census is in the habit of 
determining for himself to a certain extent who shall and shall 
not be counted; and in order to ascertain exactly what persons 
he did and did not count, I wrote the Director of the Census 
a letter on May 3 asking him, first, what his practice is in 
counting for population, and did he count everybody who is in 
the United States at the time that the census is taken. 

I further asked him if there were a number of foreigners 
in the United States for purposes of business or who were visit- 
ing here, if, for example, an exposition was going on in this 
country, and a large number of foreigners were in attendance 
with exhibits or for other business reasons, how are they 
earried and are they counted? In other words, I asked him to 
state whether he distinguished between these and other aliens 
for reapportionment purposes. 

The reply of the director was, first— 


that he counted all persons whose usual place of residence is in the 
United States, omitting visitors from abroad and other persons here 
only for a short time. 

Second, foreigners who are here in the United States temporarily for 
the purpose of business or visiting would not be included. 


He further stated “that in the more recent censuses the 
enumerators have been instructed to include all persons whose 
‘usual place of abode’ is in their district.” He states, however, 
“that the law supplies no definition of the term ‘inhabitant’ or 
of the phrase ‘ usual place of abode.’ ” 

In other words, Mr. President, at present, if the enumerators 
believe a person is only temporarily here, they leave him out. 
I say there is no authority for doing that. It may have been 
done in the past; it has been done in the past; but I do not 
believe it is the authorized thing to do. 

I quote still further from the address of Mr. Tucker: 


Now, it is insisted that the words “free persons” herein must 
include aliens, because aliens are persons; and such persons insist 
that a body of men like the Constitutional Convention, assembled to 
make a Constitution for the people of the United States, when they 
used the words “free persons” meant to include aliens by allowing 
them to be enumerated in the census, and thereby making them a 
force and influence in the Congress of the United States and in the 
Electoral College. There can be no doubt what was intended if we 
read the preamble itself of the Constitution. It declares— 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union * * * and to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America,” 

If aliens are to be given the privilege by being enumerated for rep- 
resentation in the House of Representatives, and to that extent create, 
under the present estimate of the number of aliens in the United States, 
a number of additional Representatives, did the people of the United 
States ordain this Constitution for themselves and their posterity or 
for themselves and their posterity and aliens? 

* * + > * * * 

I, however, examined the reports on the first two censuses, I think, 
and there was no enumeration of aliens, according to my recollection. 
The First and Second Censuses were made under acts of Congress 
providing “for the enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States.” I understand that that has been done in the last few years, 
but how far back I do not know; but, supposing it to have been the 
habit of the Government from its foundation down to this time, whether 
that “practical” construction would prevail over a present law of 
Congress is a very interesting question. 

* * * + s * * 

No legislature can bargain away the public health or the public 
morals. The people themselves can not do it, much less their servants. 
The supervision of both these subjects of governmental power Is con- 
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tinuing in its nature, and they are to be dealt with as the special 
exigencies of the moment may require. Government is organized with 
a view to their preservation and can not divest itself of the power 
to provide for it. For this purpose the legislative discretion is allowed 
and the discretion can not be parted with any more than the power 
itself. 

The review of cases that can be cited shows a continuous line of 
decisions from 1819, beginning with McCullough against Maryland, 
followed by Dobbins against Erie County in 1842, by Collector against 
Day in 1870, Stone against Mississippi in 1874, Compagnie Francaise 
de Navigution against Board of Health in 1901, and the Child Labor 
case in 1921 holding that no provision of the Constitution, however, 
seemingly clear and specific, can be construed in any way that will 
impair or destroy the Government of the United States or the States. 
The doctrine, salus populi suprema lex est, is interpreted in some cf 
these latter cases as the doctrine of “ self-preservation,” and “‘ necessary 
implication,” and that doctrine from 1819 down to the present time 
has flamed along the highway of judicial progress with unfailing bright- 
ness. It is that accepted doctrine which we invoke to-day in the con- 
struction of the word “ person” against the impairment or the destruc- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, following another well- 
known civil law maxim, ut res magis valeat quam pereat. 

Here is where I rest my case. To admit the position of the opposi- 
tion to my view is to admit a construction that may result In the 
destruction of the Government of the United States. That can not be. 


Mr. President, I have read extracts from the address of Rep- 
resentative Tucker, who is, I know, one of the greatest con- 
stitutional lawyers in the United States, and it is his con- 
sidered opinion that the aliens in the United States should not 
be counted for the purposes of apportionment of Representatives 
in the House of Representatives. 

, This and the addresses of Representatives Ayres and Hocu, 
of Kansas, are the only considered opinions that I have found 
delivered by any lawyers of national reputation. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Tucker feels that the framers of 
the Constitution could not have intended that aliens should have 
any voice in t!.e selection of Representatives in Congress, and 
also in view of the fact that when the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States was framed, the framers 
of that document evidently had much the same ideas and views 
that the original founders of the Constitution had, and that the 
word “ persons,” in the fourteenth amendment, means the same 
that it does in Article I, section 2, I am constrained to feel that 
Congress has the power, without a constitutional amendment, to 
pass an act to exclude aliens in making this apportionment; and 
this is a question of a political character, and that a court would 
hold that it possessed no jurisdiction over the subject matter. 

In a speech delivered by President Garfield, then a Member 
of the House of Representatives, on December 6, 1871, which 
appears on page 35, volume 46, of the Congressional Globe, 
giving his ideas as to what would be a fair and just basis, and 
the manner in arriving at. such a basis in conformity with the 
fourteenth amendment, he said: 


As a member of the Committee on the Ninth Census in the Forty-first 
Congress I had occasion to look into this question, and a fact was 
brought out in that investigation which, I believe, is not generally 
understood by the Members of this House—that by the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution the basis of representation has been 
radically changed. Formerly the representative population of the United 
States was the whole actual population. Under the fourteenth amend- 
ment there was to be subtracted from the total population of each 
States, in order to get the representative population, a number to be 
ascertained as follows: All male persons 21 years of age were fo be 
put down in one column, and in another all male persons 21 years of 
age who were denied the right to vote in any State for any other cause 
than crime or participation in the Rebellion. Now, when those two 
sums were fotind the ratio they bore to each other was the proportion 
to be subtracted from the total population in order to get the repre- 
sentative population. The committee then proceeded to inquire what 
classes of persons were thus denied the suffrage under State law. I 
hold in my hand the report of that committee, in which it was shown 
what classes were excluded from the suffrage in the different States, as 
follows: Men were denied the suffrage— 

1. On account of race or color in 16 States. 

2. On account of residence on lands of United States, two States. 

3. On account of residence less than required time in the United 
States, two States. 

4. On account of residence in State less than required time, six differ- 
ent specifications, 36 States. 

5. On account of residence in county, city, town, district, etc., 18 
different specifications, 837 States. 

6. Wanting property qualifications or nonpayment of taxes, eight 
specifications, eight States, 
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7. Wanting literary qualifications, two specifications, two States. 

8. On account of character or behavior, two specifications, 
States. 

9. On account of services in Army or Navy, two States. 

10, On account of pauperism, idiocy, and insanity, 7 
States. 

11. Requiring certain oaths as preliminary to voting, two specifica- 
tions, five States. 

12. Other causes of exclusion, two specifications, two States. 

Here are 12 classes of causes why male citizens were excluded 
from the right to vote on other accounts than crime or participation 
in the rebellion. 


two 


specifications, 24 


It will be observed that Mr. Garfield’s construction of the 
fourteenth amendment is. that all male persons 21 years of age 
were to be placed in one column and in the other column there 
should be placed all male persons 21 years of age who are 
denied the right to vote in any State for what? For any other 
cause than crime or participation in the rebellion. Then he 
cited 11 different classes which are denied the right to vote in 
Several States, among which is on account of residence less 
than the required time in the United States, clearly showing 
that, in his opinion, persons not naturalized are to be taken 
into consideration the same as others denied the right to vote. 
Of course, since the ratification of the nineteenth amendment 
it would mean all persons 21 years of age should be counted 
instead of all male persons. 

The contention on the part of the proponents of the present 
apportionment measure is that it will take a constitutional 
amendment to empower Congress to exclude aliens in counting 
the whole number of persons in finding the population as a 
basis for apportionment. Cooley, in his work on Constitu- 
tional Limitations, states: 


In regard to the Constitution of the United States, the rule has been 
laid down thet where a general power is conferred or a duty enjoined, 
every particular power necessary for the exercise of the one or the 
performance of the other is also conferred. That other powers than 
those expressly granted may be, and often are, conferred by implica- 
tion is too well settled to be doubted. Under every constitution the 
doctrine of implication must be resorted to in order to carry out the 
general grant of power. 


The Constitution specifically authorizes Congress to pass 
legislation for an enumeration of the population every 10 
years; but you may search the Constitution from the first to 
the last and nowhere can you find that Congress is given the 
power to make apportionment of the Representatives, but it 
has been doing this just as though it were a power expressly 
given; and why? Simply because it has been looked upon 
by Congress as a duty to perform. It is just as much of a 
duty to provide for a fair and just basis for such apportion- 
ment, and Congress has just as much power to do so as it 
has to make such apportionment. Mr. Story, in his work on 
the Constitution of the United States, in speaking of the 
powers of Congress, states: 


Whenever, therefore, a question arises concerning the constitution- 
ality of a particular power, the first question is whether the power be 
expressed in the Constitution. If it be, the question is decided. If it 
be not expressed, the next inquiry must be whether it is properly an 
incident to an express power and necessary to its execution. If it be, 
then it may be exercised by Congress. If not, Congress can not exer- 
cise it. 

No one can contend that the question of excluding persons 
in each State who are not naturalized, when counting the whole 
number of persons to ascertain the population for apportion- 
ment, is not properly an incident to the express power granted 
Congress by the Constitution; or but what it is necessary in 
making a fair and equitable apportionment of Representatives 
among the several States. 

One of the best definitions of the powers of Congress which 
may not ke specifically delegated to it by the Constitution is 
given by Justice Story in the case of Prigg v. Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania (41 U. S. 618). He said: 


No one has ever supposed that Congress could constitutionally, by its 
legislation, exercise powers, or enact laws beyond the powers delegated 
to it by the Constitution; but it has, on various occasions, exercised 
powers which were necessary and proper as means to carry into effect 
rights expressly given and duties expressly enjoined thereby. The end 
being required, it has been deemed a just and necessary implication, that 
the means to accomplish it are given also; or, in other words, that the 
power flows as a necessary means to accomplish the end. 

Thus, for example, although the Constitution has declared that Repre- 
sentatives shall be apportioned among the States according to their 
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respective Federal numbers; and, for this purpose, it has expressiy 
authorized Congress, by law, to provide for an enumeration of the popu- 
lation every 10 years; yet the power to apportion Representatives after 
this enumeration is made, is nowhere found among the express powers 
given to Congress, but it has always been acted upon as irresistibly 
flowing from the duty positively enjoined by the Constitution. 


I can not conceive of better authority on the Constitution of 
the United States than Justice Story. He specifically points out 
that Congress should exercise powers which are necessary and 
proper as means to carry into effect rights expressly given, and 
duties expressly enjoined thereby, and calls attention to the 
constitutional provision which declares that Representatives 
shall be apportioned among the States according to their re- 
spective Federal numbers; and further, for that purpose the 
Constitution expressly authorizes Congress to provide by law 
for an enumeration of the population every 10 years. However, 
he says that the power to apportion Representatives after this 
enumeration is made is nowhere found among the express 
powers given to Congress, but notwithstanding that fact it has 
always been acted upon as irresistibly flowing from the duty 
positively enjoined by the Constitution. 

In the ease of Comitis v. Parkinson (56 Fed. Rept. 588) the 
court said: 


There can be no doubt but that the department of government which, 
in the distribution of authority under the Constitution, has power over 
the subject of naturalization has it also over the subject of expatria- 
tion. The Constitution is silent on the subject of expatriation, but 
Article I, section 8, paragraph 4 provides Congress shall have power to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization. Where the Constitution is 
thus silent as to who can denaturalize, that department which can 
naturalize must be held to have authority to expatriate. 


Applying the same doctrine to the question of designating who 
should be excluded in the count in ascertaining the population 
to be used as a basis for apportionment, I say that so long as 
the Constitution is silent as to whether persons not naturalized 
should be counted or excluded, that Congress has the power to 
puss legislation which will clearly fix the status of such persons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Steck in the chair). The 
time of the Senator on the amendment has expired. The Sen- 
ator has 30 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. TYSON. I desire to speak on the bill. 

I can not see how the people of this country can desire that 
aliens should be permitted to be represented in the Congress 
of the United States, and, thereby, almost directly take part 
in the election of the President and Vice President, because of 
the fact that the States have in the Electoral College the same 
number of votes that the States themselves have Representa- 
tives in the House and Senate. 

At the time of the adoption of the original Constitution and 
the fourteenth amendment the question of aliens was not im- 
portant, but when we think of the fact that we have in this 
country to-day between six and eight million aliens, and assum- 
ing that each Representative in Congress will represent 250,000 
people, that would make a difference of between 25 and 30 
Representatives, due entirely to the alien population in the 
United States, 

I ask in all seriousness, in all earnestness, and in all fairness 
and justice, could it ever have been intended that the alien 
population of the United States should have such representation 
in Congress, and especially was it ever intended that the alien 
population of the United States should have 30 to 35 Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States? 

Also, was it ever intended that the alien population should 
have such a representation in the Congress of the United States 
as might elect a President of the United States, and that is ex- 
actiy what can be done if our alien population is now permitted 
to have representation in the Congress of the United States. 

It is true that in the case of Wing against the United States 
there is an interpretation of the meaning of the word “ persons” 
as used in the fifth amendment to the Constitution, wherein it 
is stated that a resident alien born is entitled to the same 
protection under the laws to which a citizen is entitled. He 
owes obedience to the laws of the country in which he is 
domiciled, and, as a consequence, he is entitled to the equal pro- 
tection of these laws. But that is taken, as I understand it, to 
indicate that a person is entitled to protection of life and 
property. 

Now, an alien resident of the United States is certainly not 
entitled to the same privileges and rights to which the citizen 
is entitled. He has not the same obligation a citizen of the 
United States has. , 

During the World War about 1,000,000 persons of foreign 
birth, resident in America, claimed exemption under the draft 
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because of their alienage. Page 90, Table 23, of the second re- 
port of the Provost Marshal General, 1919, shows that 1,703,000 
aliens were reyistered in the draft up to September, 1918. Page 
452 of the same book, paragraphs E and F, shows that 914,952 
aliens were deferred and exempted because of their alienage. 

There were exempted as alien enemies, 334,949; resident 
aliens, not enemy, claiming exemption numbered 580,003; total, 
$14,952. 

This was more than one-half, or 53 per cent, of those regis- 
tered claiming exemption who were exempted and placed in a 
deferred classification because of their alienage, and were never 
called. See page 76, Hearings before Committee on Immigra- 
tion, Senate, February 4, 1929. 

Those aliens in this great country of ours had been getting 
all the benefits of our country, were permitted to work here, 
were permitted to have property here; in other words, to get all 
the advantages of this great country of ours, which we had 
built up and made ready for them, and then when the Great War 
came, and the fate of the world hung in the balance, when we 
had to send our own sons 3,000 miles across the sea to fight 
in the greatest war of all time, these aliens back here at home 
safe and sound got all the advantages of the high prices of the 
war; got rich, and did nothing to save the country, but, on the 
contrary, lined their pockets with gold, while the citizen soldiers 
of our country were going out and fighting and dying in a for- 
eign land for their benefit. When our soldier boys returned, in 
tens of thousands of cases they found these aliens sitting smug 
and secure in the places our patriotic sons had left. 

I ask in all seriousness, are we going to disfranchise and take 
away the representation of States like Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Iowa, Kansas, and other States, who have 
been fighting the battles of this Republic from the very begin- 
ning down to now, in order that we may increase the representa- 
tion of the States in the Union whose population in the last 15 
years has been greatly enhanced, due partly to the great increase 
in aliens from every land on earth, and thereby enable them to 
displace Representatives in Congress from States which now 
have this representation? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure the Senator does not mean 
to indicate that the other States which have benefited from pop- 
ulation gain were any less patriotic or less loyal in their devo- 
tion during the last test of patriotism? 

Mr. TYSON. I have said nothing about it and I do not 
intend in any way to reflect on the patriotism of any State of 
the Union. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was sure that is what the Senator 
meant, but he called the roll of States which he said represented 
the honor roll, and I thought he undertook to exclude the others 
by inference. 

Mr. TYSON. I said “and other States.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator whether he has 
any information as to how many aliens did fight in our Army 
during the war? 

@ Mr. TYSON. I have not. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would it be perhaps out of line that 
there were as many as 400,000, which seems to be the figure I 
have in mind? 

Mr. TYSON. That might be true. 
it was 100,000 or 400,000. 

Mr. HEFLIN. From the United States? 

Mr. TYSON. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think so. 

Mr. TYSON. I would have to have information of a more 
accurate nature before I could concede that figure. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am not stating it as a fact. I am 
merely asking the question for information. 

Mr. TYSON. I was only giving information as to those who 
were drafted and who asked for exemption when our boys had 
to go out and fight the World War for their benefit while they 
stayed at home and got very good wages and no doubt made a 
great deal of money. If they had wanted to go and be good 
American citizens, I would have been very glad to see them go, 
but the fact that they wanted to be exempted and were exempted 
and stayed home while our boys went out and fought the World 
War causes me to believe that they are not entitled to repre- 
sentation in the Congress of the United States. 

At least one of the States of the Union which will get a greatly 
increased representation by virtue of this bill, if it passes, has 
tens of thousands of orientals in it who will be counted and 
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thereby will heve greatly increased representation in this Con- 
gress at the expense of native-born citizens of this Republic. 

I say there is no justice in permitting foreign-born unnatu- 
ralized people in these United States to be counted to determine 
the number of Representatives any State should have. 

Under the 1920 census a reapportionment on the basis of 4385 
Members would affect 17 States. How are these States now 
represented in the House going to feel about this matter? Are 
they going to be satisfied to have representation of other States, 
due to alien population, increased and their own representation 
decreased because of that alien population? 

Furthermore, even the State of New York does not count its 
alien population for the purposes of representation in its own 
general assembly. 

We did not have any reapportionment in 1920 for the reason 
that it was believed there was not a fair census taken at that 
time. Some even were unwilling to have a reapportionment 
because they thought it was an unfair census, and now they 
are proposing in 1930, after no reapportionment has been made 
in 20 years, to put upon us 6,000,000 or 8,000,000 aliens and to 
deprive certain States of representation in the Congress of the 
United States in order that those aliens may be represented in 
the Congress and may be able to help elect a President of the 
United States. I submit in all fairness and in all justice I am 
for the United States of America first, last, and all the time 
It is a question, we are told, whether it is constitutional or not. 
It is said there is a doubt about it. Whenever there is any con- 
stitutional question involved I always stand for the United 
States of America and give the benefit of the doubt to our own 
people rather than to a lot of aliens who are living in .the 
country and who, while they may be working here, are not citi- 
zens. Until they become citizens they ought not to have repre- 
sentation in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is claimed that fully one-half of those aliens 
were smuggled into the United States, so they are here without 
the authority of United States Government. The Government 
has never consented for them to come here. Coming in as they 
have, smuggled in as they have been, they are here, and it is 
proposed to have them counted in our population to increase 
membership in the House for the big cities of the East. 


Mr. TYSON. Absolutely, and to deprive other States of their 


representation in Congress. The bill is brought in here provid- 
ing for 4835 Members in the House and it is going to take away 
from certain States a part of the representation which they now 
have in order that aliens may be represented in the Congress 
of the United States. Are those States going to be satisfied to 
have their representation diminished in order that aliens may 
have representation in the Congress? I say no. Congress may 
force the bill upon the States of the Union, but it is not going to 
be a satisfactory bill when Congress deprives certain States of 
their legitimate representation in that way. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would it not be a strange contradiction in 
the fathers who wrote the Constitution to have prescribed that 
an alien born could never be President of the United States, 
that he could not be a Representative in either branch of the Con- 
gress until he had lived here a certain number of years, that 
he could not vote until he was naturalized, and yet since we 
elect our President through an Electoral College, indirectly de 
nying him the right to vote, then giving him the right to de- 
termine who shall be President of the United States? If they 
intended that aliens should be counted for the purpose of 
apportionment, why would they wish Congress to exclude them 
from actual participation in the Government? 

Mr. TYSON. That is my view of the question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It seems to me unthinkable that they 
should have done the one and not the other. 

Mr. TYSON. They had no idea of giving the aliens any such 
representation as is proposed to be given under the terms of 
the bill. Furthermore, the States of the Union in their as- 
semblies and legislatures bar aliens. The great State of New 
York, that has more aliens perhaps than any other State in the 
Union, perhaps two or three times as many, does not count the 
alien population for the purposes of representation in its gen- 
eral assembly. 

The provision of the constitution of the State of New York, 
which has to do with the apportionment of the members of its 
State legislature and State assembly, provides as follows: 
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The members of the assembly shall be chosen by single districts and 
shall be apportioned by the legislature at the first regular session after 
the return of every enumeration among the several counties of the 
State, as nearly as may be according to the number of their respective 
inhabitants, excluding aliens. 


Here is the greatest alien State in the Nation in its own con- 
stitution excluding aliens in its representation in its own 
assembly. 

It will thus be seen that the Constitution of the State of New 
York does precisely the thing that this amendment will do for 
the Congress of the United States. 

Furthermore, the State of North Carolina has a provision in 
its constitution excluding aliens from being counted for repre- 
sentation in the general assembly of the State. 

California, which State will get more benefit from the present 
bill than any other State in the Union, excludes persons not 
eligible to citizenship from the count in determining the appor- 
tionment for membership in its State legislature. Think of 
that—the very State that is going to get six additional Repre- 
sentatives through the operation of the pending measure ex- 
cludes the very people that they want to have counted to bring 
about an increased representation from that State in the Con- 
gress of the United States. I ask, is that fair? Is it just? 
Is it right? 

My own State of Tennessee apportions the members of its 
State legislature according to qualified voters. It goes farther 
and much farther than simply excluding aliens, but goes so far 
as to only permit enumeration within the limits of qualified 
voters. 

As I understand from the apportionment bill it is expected 
that the State of California will get an increase of six votes 
in the House of Representatives, and if we eliminate the aliens 
in the State of California, instead of gaining six Members it 
might gain only four or five. 

It is more than probable that the State of Michigan, if we 
eliminate the aliens, would gain only two more Members in- 
stead of three, as it expects to gain. 

With all due respect to the distinguished Senators from 
California and Michigan, it is no surprise to us as to the reason 
for their great activity in trying to get the bill passed with as 
little delay as practicable. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator will observe the peculiar ac- 
tions of the people who come from the urban districts. It is 
to rob the farm sections of their proportional representation. 
Their activity is inspired by reasons that no one need search 
far to ascertain. 

Mr. TYSON. It is in the great cities that we find the great 
alien populations, That kind of population does not go to the 
country. 

I wish to state emphatically that I make no attack upon the 
alien population of the country. I do not blame aliens from 
coming to the United States and continuing to remain here. I 
see no reason, however, why we should give them any special 
consideration except to protect their persons and property as 
long as they remain aliens. I see no reason why we should be 
called upon to fight the battles of this country for aliens who 
will not become citizens. 

I am not seeking to take away any rights from the alien or 
any protection of the law from him. The question which I 
raise now is, Is it fair that a man who is foreign born and does 
not become naturalized should be counted to determine the num- 
ber of Representatives in Congress to which a State is entitled? 

Mr. President, it seems that it is unnecessary to discuss this 
matter further. I have given the main excerpts and the under- 
lying principles as set out by the Hon. Sr. George TuckKER, a 
great constitutional lawyer, that it is not unconstitutional to 
exclude aliens, and realizing the great injustice which it would 
put upon the citizenship of this Republic, the failure to exclude 
them from enumeration for apportionment purposes would be 
utterly and wholly unfair to the citizens of this country. 

I therefore earnestly hope that the amendment to exclude 
aliens will be adopted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a table showing a reapportionment of 435 Repre- 
sentatives in Congress on the basis of the total population as 
compared with a reapportionment based on the population 
exclusive of the foreign born who have not become naturalized. 
It is based on the census of 1920 and the method of “ major 
fractions” was used. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
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The table is as follows: 


Table showing a reapportionment of 435 Representatives in Congress on 
the basis of the total population as compared with a reapportionment 
based on the population exciusive of the foreign born who have not 
become naturalized. It is based on the census of 1920 and the method 
of major fractions was used 


Reapportionment 
on basis of— 















Total 

Present popula- 

State member- tion ex- 

ship Total cluding 

popula- aliens 

tion (unnatu- 

ralized 

foreign 

born) 

TOMIIOO, sci ncesisssistsicteecataieitaieitatbcaieniaiinin ian aieiiiiapdaaaniiil 435 435 | 435 
PE. oo ccniccdkavbhbninenkbaeestendddsabadokaas 10 10 10 
NE. iiennditudcheads 1 1 1 
Arkansas 7 7 8 
California il 14 13 
Colorado --_..-.-.-- 4 4 4 
Connecticut ............. 5 6 5 
OS eee 1 1 1 
ER: iagindgpiceneareacenion 4 4 4 
Mt ised wide clanscanniediinn cee 12 12 13 
IR iscicnshiaisd ediciones 2 2 2 
I sa. cuaieto niin migiieedetis 27 27 27 
Sissies dni Stocrianicsenas 13 12 13 
DS sca uiiatinsiitananinas ll 10 10 
re. 8 7 8 
DD. nnimcininamemumonts il 10 il 
a eats 8 7 8 
ctinsscshrmindes ceuudions 4 3 3 
IE Inn sivatincoaion 6 6 6 
Massachusetts........... 16 16 14 
Michigan.---.- pis peiehnine ints 13 15 15 
ae 10 10 10 
Mississippi...........- ® 7 8 
Re ee 16 14 15 
I «cco cermrintitatingtenth 2 2 2 
Nebraska...........- 6 5 6 
Nevada.......-. 1 1 1 
New Har 2 2 2 
TE EE oa: cke apicutieinb ss ceimelg ewok baie 12 13 12 
Eee 1 1 1 
ee er 43 43 39 
ae 10 ll ll 
SN co hain ion cnhaatinitarninsiiae 3 3 3 
I i once ae net pinedalaies taba 22 24 24 
SID nic. cnebncaidncodeaamnniion 8 8 9 
INNES: <a ctnk oo Sn aetdieambaia bien 3 3 3 
IO aciuck: aesndiincatslahaiciahitcnnteteeceslion 36 36 | 35 
Se at sla tcinsiilinn aida delegen 3 2 2 
I Ries toi visichdinsbeancceebiniesnidiaes 7 7 7 
IE DPN cicncancinninsibieoniniumeme 3 3 3 
IID. 5< niconstonptinnaenaemincasinl 10 10 | 10 
I Rindednctipe ontginatsienaesuennatine 18 19 | 19 
Dd pouvdvineenteededamaudcnwehan 2 2) 2 
PR inkancnccneniinabesncencinn 2 1} 1 
IN. .<inntsicmmninaneammmunlianeias 10 10 10 
I ad te 5 6 | 6 
ES WHINID 6 a nincennnnamenineeinn 6 6 6 
PIII vcs iothccmassinaioninwsiny ail tuning ll ll ll 
eee 1 1 1 








UTICA DAILY PRESS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, several days ago, in discussing 
the power question, I read extracts from a letter from Utica, 
N. Y., in which it was stated that a Mr. Lewis was a stock- 
holder in the Mohawk-Hudson Power Corporation, and also a 
stockholder in the Utica Daily Press. Quoting from the letter, 
I read as follows: 

Surely he has had in the past a large bearing on the management of 
the Utica Daily Press, and has kept it from telling the people of this 
community the truth. 


I received a telegram from the editor of that paper, which 
was followed by a letter in which it is admitted that Mr. 
Lewis is a stockholder in the paper and also in the power com- 
pany, but the letter states that he has never had anything to do 
with the management of the paper and has never even in- 
directly attempted to control the editorial policy. In fairness 
to the Utica Daily. Press I want to read the letter of the editor 
to me: 

Utica, N. Y., May 8, 1929, 
Hon. Grorce W. Norris, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Confirming telegram sent you last night, it ap- 

pears from publication of a Washington dispatch yesterday afternoon 


that you perhaps inadvertently have done the Utica Daily Press an 
injustice: The implication of the letter which you read into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD is that the Utica Press is controlled by the power 
interests. Any such statement is incorrect, as you will see by an 
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official declaration on behalf of the Utica Daily Press Co., published on 
the front page of this morning’s issue. 

Supplementing what is said therein about the activity of the Utica 
Daily Press in investigating the local rate situation almost a year ago, 
I beg to band you herewith clippings from the files which will indicate 
the scope and character of that inquiry. Without attempting to take 
too much credit to ourselves, I think it is fair to state that the rate 
case now pending before the public service commission of this State, 
secking a reduction of power and household electric lighting rates in 
Utica, would not have been initiated unless the Utica Press had first 
revealed the facts. 

In view of the foregoing, I hope you will see fit to read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD a statement regarding ownership of thts paper 
and its attitude with respect to the power situation and any other infor- 
mation contained in the clipping sent you which you may feel pertinent. 

Yours sincerely, 





Pav B, WILLIAMS, Editor. 


Mr. President, with the letter came the copy of the Utica 
Daily Press referred to; and in justice to that newspaper I de- 
sire to read a portion of the article referred to in the letter, 
as follows: 


Control of the Press was called in question last night by publication 
in the Observer-Dispatch of an article from Washington stating Sena- 
tor Norris had read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter inti- 
mating that this paper is subservient to the power interests. The 
letter said William E, Lewis, who is a director of the Mohawk-Hudson 
Power Corporation, is a director of the Utica Daily Press Co.— 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, a careful reading of what was said at that 
time will not bear out the statement that I made any attempt 
even to insinuate that the Utica Daily Press was controlled by 
the power interests. I read extracts from a letter which showed 
that at least one of the stockholders of the power company was 
also a stockholder in the Utica Daily Press. I have examined 
the article referred to and the other inclosures, and they bear 
out the statement which Mr. Williams, the editor, makes in the 
letter which I have read. So it would appear, at least upon 
the evidence so far, that the Utica Daily Press has not been 
controlled by the power interests, but that it has been instru- 
mental in trying to get a hearing before the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York in an effort to reduce the rates. I do 
not believe, Mr. President, I would be justified in printing all 
of these articles in the Recorp, as there are quite a large num- 
ber of them and some of them are quite lengthy. It is suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to state that they do bear out the statement of 
Mr. Williams, the editor of the Utica Daily Press, in the letter 
which I have read, and I very cheerfully and gladly make this 
statement and read his letter into the Recorp. 

I wish also to read the statement contained in the copy of 
the Utica Daily Press which I received this morning made by 
William V. Jones, president and business manager of the Utica 
Daily Press, and Paul B. Williams, vice president and editor. 
The statement is as follows: 


Mr. Lewis— 


He is the man referred to in the letter who owns stock both 
in the newspaper and in the power company— 

Mr. Lewis has been a stockholder in the Press from its early days. 
In fact, he was one of the men chiefly responsible for the paper’s being 
continued when failure threatened. His name has appeared regularly 
in the statements’ of ownership published in this paper. His interest 
dates back more than 40 years. 

The Press regards Mr. Lewis as a loyal friend and is proud to 
acknowledge the existence of a friendship of such long standing. Mr. 
Williams states unequivocally that during his time as editor Mr. Lewis 
has never made directly or indirectly any request or suggestion for 
favors to him personally or to any of the enterprises in which he may 
be interested, 


DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, the pending question being on 
Mr. SACKET?’s amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President, I make the point that a 
quorum is not present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Blaine Broussard Copeland 
Ashurst Blease Burton Couzens 
Barkley Borah Capper Cutting 
Bingham Bratton Caraway Dale 
Black Brookhart Connally Deneen 
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Dill 
Edge 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 


Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Hayden Nye Steck 

Hebert Oddie Steiwer 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Barktey in the chair). 
Seventy-seven Senators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. The Senator from Kansas is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, it is not my intention to delay 
the Senate very long. I think probably it may be regarded as 
something like effrontery that not being a lawyer I should 
break into the discussion of this subject after so many hours 
of legalistic hair-splitting over the meaning of a word. 

I am not a lawyer; I belong to a calling that has been desig- 
nated as a “so-called profession,” a calling that in the use of 
words seeks clarity rather than the opportunity to multiply 
them; that has discovered for itself. no use in the laws of 
tautology. I have been impressed during two days of legalistic 
argument, as I have been impressed heretofore by the fact, 
that when lawyers multiply legalistic technicalities the main 
interests of the client are sometimes forgot; that the real 
issues of the cause merge themselves into a sort of a back- 
ground somewbat confused to the client and to the jury by the 
multiplicity of the legal phrases and the puzzling differences 
of opinion between able lawyers. Yet I am comforted that 
two of the ablest lawyers whom I have heard here this morning 
and Saturday, in voicing their objections to this amendment, 
have at the same time expressed the wish that they might vote 
for it. I have heard other men of legal ability express the 
belief that they could vote for it with perfect constitutional 
propriety. Thus, I am comforted by the occasion which arises 
to discuss the mexits of the cause itself when separated from 
the technicalities. 

I do not believe that in the sober things that have been 
said here this afternoon and Saturday about the intention of the 
fathers, who have been referred to with great reverence, “ those 
dead but sceptered sovereigns who yet rule our spirits from 
their urns”—I do not believe that there is in the ordinary 
practice of the gentlemen uttering the sentiments a determina- 
tion to hold so severely to the reverence they have for those 
constitutional authorities as they now hold for purely argu- 
mentative purposes. 

I am trying to visualize this afternoon a picture of the Con- 
stitutional Convention as it assembled. You know, last Satur- 
day was an anniversary. Precisely 142 years ago George 
Washington had been elected president of the convention, and 
the question arose as to whether they were to proceed at once 
or to take a day off—the Saturday provision. Instead of 
deciding, as we decided last Saturday, to remain on the job, 
George Washington adjourned the convention, and he went to 
tea that afternoon; and the next day, which was Sunday, he 
went to church. I have this fact from George Mason, his col- 
league from Virginia, who said that they went to a Romish 
church, and that he (Mason) was somewhat annoyed by the 
constant tinkling of the bells. He had never been to a Romish 
church before; and that night the Father of his Country went 
to a town hall to hear a lady discourse upon the arts of elocu- 
tion! 

Fifty-five men came to the Constitutional Convention, amongst 
whom were 33 lawyers and 3 doctors and 6 farmers and 9 mer- 
chants. In that atmosphere, menaced as they were on the in- 
stant by lack of money, lack of credit, lack of harmony, and 
by every emergency that challenged a nation in the hour of its 
needed construction, do you suppose they spent the hours in 
figuring out the meaning of the word “ person” that we have 
spent in discussing it here? 

At that time, Mr. President, the problem of immigration had 
not arisen. Webster’s Dictionary had not arrived. There were 
3,200,000 free persons, 800,000 slaves, some witches, and some 
witch burners and sundry; and the problem was to create for 
these folk that which should become—and has become, thank 
God !—the covenant of a great nation. At that time, as I say, 
Webster’s Dictionary was not there, and the authority on words 
was Johnson’s Dictionary of English Words.. 

It has been said by one able speaker this afternoon that it 
would not be possible, of course, that the fathers of the Con- 
stitution should have had four or five constructions to place 
upon one word; but here are the constructions that Johnson’s 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 
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Dictionary of English Words placed upon the controverted 
word. 

First, he defines “citizen.” He had four definitions of “ citi- 
zen,” did Johnson, First, he said, “ He is a free man of a city, 
not a foreigner, not a slave.” Second, he said, “ He is a towns- 
man, a man of trade, not a gentleman.” Third, he said, “ He 
is an inhabiter, an inhabitant, a dweller in any place.” Well, 
of course, it is obvious that the fathers of the Constitution 
would have been puzzled in the use of that word. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator before him a definition of 
“patriotism ” as given by Johnson? 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I have not that before me. 

On the word “ person,” Johnson said, first, that a person ig 
“An individual, a particular man or woman,” and, second, hé 
said, “ Man or woman considered as opposed to things”; and 
next he said, “A human being”; and then he said, “A man or 
woman considered as present, acting and suffering”; and then 
he said, “A general loose term for a human being, a man or a 
woman.” And so he goes on with nine definitions. 

Vell, these framers of the Constitution were just men met 
to solve difficulties of which this particular difficulty was not 
one. They organized the convention. They established a set 
of rules, some of which are very interesting, and show that 
they had ideas as to what might bfAppen in the future. I am 
going to read you one or two of their rules, because they do seem 
to touch not only upon this subject of patriotism to which the 
able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] has called my atten- 
tion, but upon other and more cogent and more present matters. 

The rules of the convention provided : 


Every member, rising to speak, shall address the president; and 
whilst he shall be speaking none shall pass between them, or hold 
discourse with another, or read a book, pampblet, or paper, printed or 
manuscript. 

And of two members rising at the same time the president shall 
name him who shall be first heard. 


And then this: 


A member shall not speak oftener than twice, without special leave, 
upon the same question, and not the second time, before every other 
who has been silent shall have been heard, if he choose to speak upon 
the subject. 


And then it says: 


When the house shall adjourn, every member sball stand in his place 
until the president pass him. 


We who have held so closely in the last two days to this 
word “ person,” which has been made to turn so many somer- 
saults in this sacred place, have forgotten a lot of the other 
sober intentions of the great constitutional body whose language 
in one word has led to such legislatic debate. 

Chief Justice John Marshall knew these men, knew their 
habits, knew their customs. They were different customs and 
different habits from those under which we live. The 55 men 
who came to the convention traveled on horseback or in stage- 
coaches. Those who regarded themselves as the aristocracy— 
that is, the doctors and lawyers—wore wigs and gowns. They 
used snuff. Snuff in those days, Mr. President, was a useful 
prophylactic, the use of which has been discontinued in these 
days of better sanitation and better disinfection; but in those 
days it was much used. They had none of the comforts which 
characterize us in this happy hour. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wonder if the Senator is aware that the 
snuffbox is still here, so that its prophylactic use may be resumed 
at any time? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am aware of that; and I was about to say 
that it is a matter of great relief to a new Senator here to 
know, as is generally known amongst the intelligent population 
of the country, that the snuffbox is there; but I have not seen 
it used a single time in this body in the 30 days I have been 
here, which led me to speak in words of commendation about 
the modern day. 

When they came to the hour of deciding or not deciding upon 
this question, does anybody here honestly believe that any 
member of that convention gave serious thought to the future 
construction of the word “persons”? On the last day of the 
sessions of the convention, 15 lawyers refused to sign the new 
Constitution. They could not agree then any more than they 
can agree now. All of the farmers signed it. All the doctors 
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signed it save one. Three-fourths of the merchants signed it, 
but 15 of the lawyers could not agree. Apparently there was 
some question in their minds of the constitutionality of the 
Constitution, and they would have none of it. But in that day, 
if one of these constitutional lawyers had stood before them 
and said, “ Now, here, does this mean that in 1929, when we 
are going to reapportion the United States, we shall take away 
from the rural communities representation, in order that alien 
population in the urban communities may have representa- 
tion?” If anybody had presented that particular issue, what do 
you think the sainted fathers would have said? 

You know, I think, their reply would have been reminiscent 
of that which Secretary Manning is said to have given during 
the days of Grover Cleveland. An Asiatic woman had given 
birth to a little American citizen, and, coincident with the occur- 
rence, she had been ordered deported from the country, and the 
question arose as to whether they were going to send this 
Asiatic woman away, tearing her babe from her breast, or 
whether they would let her keep her babe. There was a very 
poignant discussion, and finally they said, “ We will ask Man- 
ning,” and Manning sent to this strict conformist in the immi- 
gration office in California five words, one of which I apologize 
in advance for using. He said to the strict conformist: “ Don’t 
be a damned fool.” 

I have no doubt that while the fathers of the Constitution 
would not have been guilty of answering with such emphasis 
as that, their answer would have been somewhat reminiscent 
of that mood, which was the impatient mood of an American 
citizen asked to solve in common sense a question which had 
been involved by legal technicalities, and John Marshall—who, 
as I say, knew these men, knew their qualifications, knew their 
meaning, knew what was fundamental in the Constitution, and 
why it had been written—rendered a decision not long after- 
wards in which the meaning of a controverted word was in- 
volved, and in that decision he said: 


It has also been said that the same words have not necessarily 
the same meaning attached to them when found in different parts 
of the same instrument; their meaning is controlled by the context. 
This is undoubtedly true. 


Well, my friends, if ever there was a case in which the 
meaning of the word was controlled, not only by context but 


by common sense and common patriotism and American policy, 
then this word that we have tossed about this Hall means that 
the fathers of the Constitution did not intend that we should 
be so inelastic as not to answer in favor of the American 
citizens a question of this character. 

A man said to me the other day, “Well, what about the 


righis of these aliens? Do they not pay taxes?” Of course, 
they pay taxes; but, my friends, their rights are protected by 
two great institutions under our Government and under our 
Constitution. First, their rights are protected by the treaty 
relations between this Nation and the nations in which they 
still hold their citizenship; and, second, they are protected by 
the honorable courts of this land, which make no contradis- 
tinction in time of peace between property rights of aliens and 
property rights of citizens. Moreover, there is ample provision 
for their becoming citizens if they so desire. 

And so, my friends, what we are seeking to determine here 
this afternoon is not the legalistic meaning of the word. It 
is more fundamental than that. We are discussing a propo- 
sition that belongs to our national policy. Can any maa of 
patriotism or of ordinary reason say that when it comes to 
that we must answer this amendment in the negative; that 
because of the mere fear we may have that we are not taking 
the writers of the Constitution as seriously as we ought to take 
them we shall write the monstrous provision that we shall take 
away from citizens their representation in order that there 
may be alien representation in the Congress, and by that act 
change the very foundation of law making, and weaken im- 
measurably the strength with which we hold the American 
idealism of this country in the rural districts? 

I thank you. 

Mr, BLAINE. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
long. At the outset I want to say that I am wholly out of 
accord with the purposes of this amendment. I am not going 
to discuss the legal phases of the subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. BLAINE. 

Mr. BORAH,. There has been a great deal said about the 
“legal phase,” especially emphasized by the Senator who has 
just occupied the floor, and about the legalistic definitions and 
legalistic splitting of hairs, and so forth, 


I yield. 
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If there is any word in the Constitution a correct construction 
of which does not require any legal learning, it would seem to 
me to be the word “ person.” Go out into the street, into any 
gathering, and ask what those present understand “ person” 
to mean, and, whether there are any lawyers there or not, they 
will agree, perhaps 99 per cent, as to what the word means, 
whether they ever saw a legal dictionary or ever saw a Consti- 
tution or not. There is really no legal question involved. Itisa 
question of the interpretation or construction of a word just 
as familiar and just as well understood by the layman as it is 
by the lawyer. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I was about to state that I 
would not discuss the legal phase or the so-called constitutional 
phase of this question, because, to my Own mind, the language 
is so plain that it does not admit of construction other than 
to use the language itself. A statement of the constitutional 
provision is a clear statement of the construction of the consti- 
tutional provision, and the Senator from Idaho has well put 
the matter. 

I want to address myself to the proposition of policy, reflect- 
ing back upon the history of our Nation. Our Constitution 
builders proposed to establish here a representative democ- 
racy consisting of a Federal Government and a government of 
States. The problems confronting them were not easy of 
solution. The Federal Government was to have certain power 
and jurisdiction, and the respective State governments were to 
have their certain power, jurisdiction, and responsibility. So, 
in constructing this form of government, the Constitution 
makers said, ‘ We shall have two Houses of the Congress—one, 
the Senate, composed of two Members from each State.” Why 
that provision? I answer, that a small group of States, with 
a large population, would not be able to control, by mere force 
of numbers, the Senate of the United States. 

On the other hand, they said, “ We will give representation 
to the States in the other branch of Congress according to a 
certain apportionment,” so that the popular opinion might be 
expressed in that branch of Congress. There we have, as far 
as it was possible to design, a balanced system in the legis- 
lative machinery of this country. 

I will not discuss that further, but I call attention to that 
system for another reason. The original Constitution fixed the 
apportionment according to a certain formula. That formula 
was to take the whole number, to be determined by adding 
to the whole number of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, three-fifths of all other persons, 
excluding, however, Indians not taxed. 

In the drafting of that provision of the Constitution the Con- 
stitution builders realized that the States of the Union were 
going to be held responsible in the functioning of the State 
governments, and there was that responsibility immediately 
upon the adoption of our Constitution. 

The States had the burden of providing educational systems 
for all inhabitants within the States. The States were bur- 
dened with the duty and obligation of providing for health and 
sanitation, of building highways, of affording police protection. 
In fact, the social obligations of Government reposed in the 
respective States. 

Therefore, the States were interested in the apportionment of 
Representatives, because the States were obligated to protect 
and to advance every human being within each respective State. 
In order to have a representation in Congress equal to the bur- 
dens and obligations placed upon the States it was provided that 
all free persons, including those who were bound for a term of 
years, were to be enumerated. Likewise, they divided the re- 
sponsibility respecting the enslaved of those days, and the ratio 
in which the slaves should be counted for the purpose of reap- 
portionment was fixed. 

When the fourteenth amendment was adopted exactly the 
same situation prevailed, with the changes which were brought 
about by reason of the Civil War. So this question goes deeper 
than the mere matter of counting aliens in apportioning Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the several States. 

What is the situation to-day? The State governments, 
through their towns, their cities, their counties, through their 
local units, are carrying substantially the entire burden of mod- 
ern civilization. There is little contribution by the Federal 
JYovernment. The Federal Government’s function primarily is 
to impose burdens. 

To-day States maintain complete systems of schools, of pri- 
mary schools, high schools, universities, continuation schools, 
night schools, part-time schools, vocational schools. They main- 
tain public libraries. The State and its communities maintain 
the highways. The local units of a State government maintain 
the streets, provide for sanitation and public health in the re- 
spective local units; they afford police protection; in fact, sub- 
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stantially all the service, I repeat, that is contributed to the 
advancement of our modern civilization is rendered by the 
States. The States, therefore, being burdened with these obli- 
gations, are entitled to certain protection in their representation 
in Congress. 

I do not admit for one moment that Members of Congress, 
either in the Senate or in the House, are intended to repre- 
sent any individual or group of individuals. I do not concede 
that a single Member of Congress is a special representative of 
women or men, children or adults, or the insane, the incompe- 
tents, the indigents, or aliens or citizens. The apportionment 
intended by the Constitution was not an apportionment whereby 
any group was to receive representation. The apportionment 
was to the respective States. So a Member of Congress repre- 
sents every single human being residing within the State of 
which he is a Representative, and every class. This privilege 
is not the privilege of any single group or class; it is the privi- 
lege of the respective States. 

In this representation in Congress, it was proposed, as I view 
the history of our Government, as I understand our Govern- 
ment, that the States would be entitled to a representation in 
the House of Representatives equal to the whole number of 
persons within the State, excluding only Indians not taxed. And 
why, Mr. President? Because our forefathers saw then that 
there would happen what we observe happening now, the Fed- 
eral Government constantly placing additional burdens upon the 
States in matters of taxation, and in other respects. It was 
never intended by the builders of the Constitution that any group 
of States, small though they might be, should have such an 
overwhelming voice in the House of Representatives as to make 
undue exactions against another group of States. 

The protection of the States lies within the proper construction 
placed upon this constitutional provision. Every alien who 
comes to a State becomes a certain burden upon the community. 
The object of the laws is not the protection of the alien 
alone, it is as well the protection of our own people. The State 
furnishes education for the alien, the State furnishes proper 
sanitation and health regulations for the alien, the State fur- 
nishes police protection for the alien. In fact, without the 
State furnishing all of those undertakings and protection, the 
people as a whole might be endangered. 

The larger obligations in connection with aliens and all other 
people, whatever their status may be, rests upon the States. If 
those States which have a large population of noncitizens are 
to be cut down in their representation, then I can well conceive 
that a group of States small in population but many in number 
might combine to drain the entire taxing ability of the people 
of those States and thus bring the larger States to the brink of 
bankruptcy. , 

Mr. President, this matter goes far deeper than a question of 
construction or the intent of the Constitution. I can not let go 
unchallenged the proposition that in apportioning Representa- 


tives we were apportioning them as the representatives of aliens. | 


That is not the basis of representation. It was never intended 
to be, and it ought not to be. If it is to be, then, Mr. President, I 
warn now that we are treading on thin ice if this problem can 
not be solved on the broad basis of the National Government in 
its relation to the several States and their obligations. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tyson in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. After all is said and done, whatever 
our views may be as to what the Constitution should be, are 
we not in final analysis brought to the proper interpretation 
of the Constitution as it is, for by it I and you ana all of us 
must be governed. Is not that the final, crucial, and only 
question? 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Not only the policy, not what it might 
be, but what it is? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is true, but it has been suggested by 
some that they chose to amend the Constitution in this way. 
I did not want that proposal to go by unnoticed without chal- 
lenge as to the propriety cf such a change in policy. 

Mr. President, the kind of apportionment designed by the 
fathers to meet the conditions of those days is more appropri- 
ately binding to meet the conditions of to-day. With advance- 
ment in education, the demand for good roads, sanitation, public 
health, protection of life and limb of working men, women, and 
children, running the whole gamut of social advancement, sub- 
stantially the entire responsibility rests upon the respective 
States. As a matter of policy I for one am not in favor of an 
amendment to the Constitution excluding aliens, 
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Moreover, while I have the floor I want to say in conclusion, 
that the nativistic philosophy that seems to be permeating many 
sections of the country carries no weight or force with me. 
I know the Northwest and our people. I know that less than 
100 years ago those whose parents were immigrants in the 
New England States migrated to the Mississippi Valley. I know 
that the immigrants from all the nations of the world who 
were admitted in the United States have been men and women 
who from the very discovery of America laid here the foundation 
for a free government. In the very nature of things, that would 
come about. As the New England migration swept westward 
into the Mississippi Valley it went on and on to the Pacific 
coast. It was a splendid army of men and women willing to 
brave the perils of the pioneering days with all of its privations 
and difficulties. Those men and women who constituted the 
throng of independent citizenry of Europe ever since Ericson 
and Columbus, braved the thousands of miles of open sea. 
There were no airplanes in those days; no greyhounds of the 
ocean in those days. Those were the days when it took men 
and women of courage and nerves of steel. They came to 
America, a country unexplored, and westward they took their 
way. 

Who were those people? They were not the degenerates of 
those countries. They were not the sediment of mines or mills 
of the British Empire or any other country. Oh, it is true 
there have been exceptions. There are exceptions also in the 
descendants of the Colonial stock. But from the early days 
down to the year 1929 we have received the very cream of 
civilization. Who were those men and women? They were the 
men and women who would not yield to the tyrannies of their 
home government, who would not submit to the tyrannies of the 
economie conditions found in their homelands—men and women 
who would not yield to religious tyrannies—brave indeperdents, 
rebels, if you please, who left the boundaries of their homeland, 
and here they came, from the beginning of our Nation down 
to this very moment. They were the choice of their respective 
countries. They were the choice because they had within them- 
selves the sced that makes a great democricy. 

So, Mr. President, as I hear the outpouring against aliens, I 
recall—and it is vivid to me—that these millions upon millions 
who with their descendants constitute the very essence of 
democracy demanded the right of decent economic conditions, 
the right to worship God according to the dictates of their own 
conscience—such were the men who rebelled against the tyranny 
of government. They have long since passed on, but their spirit 
remains. 

Mr. President, I close repeating the proposition that those 
who wrote our Constitution and those who promoted the four- 
teenth amendment designed a system for the protection of every 
State, and the privilege of representation in Congress is the 
privilege of the respective States and not of groups or classes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I appreciate the fact that not 
only do those of us who happen to be Members of this body at 
this time differ in our construction of the Constitution, but 
there have been fundamental differences in its construction all 
the way back to include the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention who wrote it. Thomas Jefferson was probably the out- 
standing strict constructionist in the early history of our country 
with respect to the Constitution of the United States. In 1806, 
while he was President of the United States, he found a surplus 
in the Treasury and desired to have Congress appropriate that 
surplus for the improvement of public highways, rivers and 
harbors, and other internal improvements, but, because he did 
not believe Congress had the power to make an appropriation 
for internal improvements, he recommended the submission of 
an amendment to the Constitution authorizing Congress to 
appropriate money for this purpose. 

No man in the Constitutional Convention probably had more 
to do with the framing of that immortal instrument than had 
James Madison. We owe to him practically all that we know 
about the discussions that occurred during its consideration ; 
and yet James Madison as President of the United States 
vetoed a measure passed by Congress appropriating money for 
the building of a public highway, on the ground that the Con- 
stitution did not authorize Congress to make such an appropria- 
tion. In 1817, I think it was, James Monroe vetoed a similar 
bill on the same ground, that Congress had no right to appro- 
priate money for the improvement of highways or for the con- 
struction of a canal or for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors. 

As late as 1847 James K. Polk vetoed a similar appropria- 
tion passed by Congress, on the ground that Congress had no 
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authority to make an appropriation for any sort of internal 
improvements; and yet, Mr. President, in the last three-quarters 
of a century, without any amendment having been made to the 
Constitution, it has been the settled policy of this Nation, 
upheld by the highest courts of the land, that Congress has 
the authority to make appropriations for internal improvements. 
Following the exercise of that power, under the decisions of our 
Supreme Court, we have appropriated billions of dollars for 
the improvement of navigable rivers, for the construction of 
canals, for the improvement of harbors, and for the construc- 
tion of highways, from one end of this Nation to the other. 

So, if our forefathers, who had a hand in the writing of the 
Constitution, were wrong in its interpretation, if taking ad- 
vantage of the discussions and viewpoint of every member 
of the Constitutional Convention, they found themselves mis- 
taken as to its proper interpretation, it is not strange that even 
constitutional lawyers in this day find themselves unable to 
agree about its meaning. And a disagreement over its meaning 
involves no lack of good faith or patriotism. 

Of course it is difficult, in the absence of any extended 
comment upon the discussion engaged in by the Constitutional 
Convention, to place ourselves precisely in the attitude of its 
members, to insert our eyes into their vision in an effort 
to interpret what was in their minds and in their hearts; 
but I should like to imagine that those who framed the Con- 
stitution were practical men and were foresighted men, as we 
all know they were. Until the adoption of the Constitution 
there was no yardstick by which citizenship could be accurately 
measured, and it is my judgment that when the Constitution 
was adopted and the new Nation was founded, they covered 
people into citizenship just as we now cover into the civil 
service by some act of Congress all those who are employed 
in any department or division of the Government of the United 
States. 

The suggestion has been made here that because in the 
first draft of this clause of the Constitution the words “ free 
citizens and inhabitants” were used and that afterwards the 
phrase was changed to “ persons” it thereby must be interpreted 
to mean all persons of any character, kind. or condition who 
happened to be within the confines of the United States at that 
time, or at any future time; but if we are correct in assuming 
that the word “persons” was substituted as a more con- 
venient word than to use the two expressions of “ free citizens ” 
and “inhabitants” even that does not include everybody. It 
is not difficult to understand those who were included in the 
expression “free citizens,” but an inhabitant of a State or an 
inhabitant of a nation or an inhabitant of a town or of a 
community does not necessarily mean everybody who is in the. 
town, county, State, or Nation at a given time. If the language 
had been left as it was originally, it might be construed as 
including free citizens and, by a paraphrase of its meaning, 
those permanently located in the State or in the Nation, because 
“inhabitant” has a different meaning even from “ resident.” 
In the Supreme Court decision interpreting the jurisdiction con- 
ferred by Congress upon the Federal courts of our country, 
the court interpreted the word “inhabitant” to mean citizen. 
But whether it means citizen or even has a broader construc- 
tion, it certainly can not be defined to mean every human 
being who happens at any given time to be within any geo- 
graphical limitation of this or any other country. 

So, I de not agree with the distinguished constitutional 
lawyers—and I do not place myself in that category, though 
I have tried, in my humble way, to make some study of that 
fundamental law of our land, and I do not interpret the 
change in the Constitutional Convention of the expression “ free 
citizens and inhabitants” to “persons” to include everybody, 
regardless of how long they had been here, how long they 
intended to remain, or what might be their condition or status 
at the time the Constitution was adopted or at a given time 
in the future history of the country. 

The word “person,” of course, is used, as has already been 
outlined many times, in the Constitution, and it may have a 
different interpretation each time. If it be true that all the 
inhabitants, all the residents, the entire population of the 
United States, excepting those who had affirmatively declared 
their intention not to become citizens of the United States— 
and there were such immediately after the Revolution; some 
who had not been in sympathy with the Revolution, some who 
had conspired in favor of the mother country to bring about 
a defeat of the continental forces—if with those exceptions, it 
be true that we may understand that the Constitution in its 
application to citizenship at that time intended to cover under 
the blanket of the Constitution and the flag all those who were 
in the country at that particular time, except such as might 
have affirmatively declared their intention not to become citi- 
zens, we certainly can not project that interpretation to the 
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indefinite years of the future to include the situation which 
now exists in this country. 

Even if it can be interpreted to mean all those who have 
a legal status in the United States, whether citizens or not, 
all those who have entered here under our immigration laws, 
under passports, properly visaed and countersigned, indicating 
the approval of the Government of the United States, it cer- 
tainly can not be extended to include those who are unlawfully 
here, who enjoy no legal status, who can not become citizens of 
our Republic, who are subject to deportation if the Government 
has the power to locate them and bring about their deporta- 
tion, as is now provided for in the naturalization and immigra- 
tion laws of the United States. 

It has been claimed that because in section 3 of the fourteenth 
amendment, which is a repetition somewhat of the original sec- 
tion, it is provided that no person shall be a United States 
Senator unless he shall have been a citizen for nine years and 
no person shall be a Representative until he has been a citizen 
for seven years, and no person shall be President unless he is a 
natural-born citizen and unless he shall have been 14 years a 
resident within the United States at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, that the Constitution makers necessarily 
meant to include other persons besides citizens of the United 
States. In order to test whether it be subject to that interpre- 
tation we might transpose the language and say, which would 
mean the same thing, that any person who is President of tthe 
United States must be a natural-born American and must have 
been here 14 years at the time the Constitution was adopted; 
that any person who is a United States Senator must have been 
a citizen for nine years and any person who may be a Member 
of the House of Representatives must have been a citizen for 
seven years, and so on. Certainly by that transposition of the 
language, which means the same thing, the word “ person” in 
that sense can not be interpreted to include all human beings 
who happened to be in the United States at that time or at any 
given time in the future. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
California ? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not wish to break in upon the 
thread of the Senator’s argument, but, referring to the four- 
teenth amendment, I wish to inquire, Has he directed his atten- 
tion particularly and closely to section 2 and to the exclusive 
words therein? Merely to develop the Senator’s view, I ask 
him this question: It will be observed that section 2 of the 
fourteenth amendment, in part, reads: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


My immediate question is this: Has the Senator given thought 
to the familiar maxim of our profession which in Latin, if I 
remember aright, reads, “ Expressio unius, est exclusio alte- 
rius”? The exclusion language in the section is limited to one, 
and only one class, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the force of the Senator's 
question, but I do not think it applies in this instance. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does not that leave in the section all 
others not expressly excluded, applying the maxim to which 
I have referred? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not so interpret the language, and I 
base my interpretation upon this line of reasoning: In the first 
place, the Indian occupied a peculiar status in the United States 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, and he has 
occupied that peculiar status from that time until now. Having 
been the original possessor of the country, it may have been 
considered at least a matter of fairness and courtesy on the 
part of our forefathers who wrote the Constitution and were 
in process of taking charge of the domain that they owed it to 
the Indian at least to mention him specifically as not being 
included in the apportionment if he were not taxed to support 
the Government. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a minute? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator understand from that 
language that every Indian was excluded for the purpose of 
apportioning representation, or was it only those Indians not 
taxed? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand it to mean only those Indians 
not taxed, but it may have included others also, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator realizes that that is subject 
to interpretation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, 
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Mr. CARAWAY. It is not certain whether it means all 
Indians, or whether the Indian not taxed might have been him- 
self a voter. I wanted to emphasize this, if the Senator will 
pardon me—that anyone who thinks he can look to one particu- 
lar expression and gain the whole intent and purpose of the 
Constitution is going to find himself involved in a difficulty 
every time he reads it; and I just want to say this: The 
makers of the Constitution were guarding against certain in- 
fluences. They said that no one should be President of the 
United States unless he was born here; no one could be a 
Representative unless he had been here a certain length of time; 
nor a Senator unless he-had been here nine years. Does the 
Senator think that people who were so careful to guard against 
alien influences would have apportioned representation—which 
carries with it the Electoral College—so as to include that very 
class that never could be President, and would have to be here a 
certain length of time before they could vote, and a certain 
length of time before they could hold office, and yet let them 
determine who should be President of the United States? Does 
the Senator think that is possible? Could it be so charged that 
they overlooked it, or that they intentionally gave the alien the 
power to name a President, although he never could be one? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the very point I am coming to and 
undertaking to emphasize. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the suggestion of the Senator 
from Arkansas, which has probably hastened my mentioning 
that point. He is always interesting and adds to the sum of 
human knowledge on any subject he discusses. 

As has already been suggested—and I do not desire to be 
guilty of tautology, though sometimes the law itself may be 
guilty—our forefathers were framing a government to be of the 
people of the United States. They were carefully safeguarding 
the interests of our country by providing that no man not a 
native-born American, however able, however conscientious, how- 
ever distinguished in the pursuit of his vocation in life, could 
ever become President of the United States; that no man not a 
citizen for nine years could become a Member of this body, how: 
ever intelligent he might be; that no man not a citizen at least 
for seven years could be a Member of the other body of this 
Congress. They were seeking to provide that those who came 
here and underwent the processes of naturalization to identify 
themselves with our country, to become voters and qualify them- 
selves to take a part in it, should at least have been here a sufii- 
cient length of time to have become amalgamated with our popu- 
lation and understand something of our Government, and we 
must conclude that they were seeking to build up a harmonious 
document and a harmonious nation. 

Let us project the imagination of our forefathers. Let us 
specify Madison, for instance, and Morris, who were in the 
Constitutional Convention. Suppose they had been sufficiently 
imaginative to have projected their intelligences 140 years in 
advance, and to have comprehended the situation that now 
exists in the United States. It has been estimated that there 
are some seven to eight or nine million unnaturalized non- 
citizens of the United States. I do not like the word “ alien.” 
It carries with it a sort of opprobrious implication, an implica- 
tion of enmity, which I do not like to impute, and yet it is a 
perfectly understandable expression. What ever may have been 
their design, their intention in coming to the United States, 
whether legally or illegally, there are some seven or eight 
million of people who have come to this country within the last 
few years who are not citizens of our country, who may never 
become citizens of our country; and in the State of California, 
represented so ably by the senior and the junior Senators from 
that State, there is a considerable proportion of the population 
that never can become citizens of the United States; and in the 
constitutional provision of the State of California for an appor- 
tionment of members of the California legislature they are ex 
cluded from the count and from consideration in determining 
the representatives in the branches of the legislature of that 
State. Not only does that include those who come here legally 
under our immigration law, but it includes those who are 
smuggled in by the thousands; and they may be as many now 
as those who have come in legally, if the testimony of the 
Secretary of Labor is correct. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If we were in California to-day and 
members of the State legislature in session at Sacramento, 
and were dealing with the question of apportionment, of course 
we would be bound by the constitution of the State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course we would. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. So I am sure the Senator will bring 
himself back to the Constitution of the United States, and what 
it means. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I appreciate the fact that the Senator 
or any other man who has a proper conception of his legislative 
duty would be bound by the constitution of California in mak- 
ing an apportionment. What I am emphasizing is that the 
people of California provided in their constitution that a cer- 
tain proportion of the population of that State who never ean 
become citizens of the United States under our naturalization 
laws, are not considered and included now, and can not be by 
the legislature, in the matter of apportioning members of the 
State Legislature of California. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rose to inquire 
what information the Senator has about the provision of the 
constitution of California on that point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The constitution of California provides 
that in making a reapportionment for members of the legis- 
lature, no consideration shall be given to those who, under the 
laws of the United States, can not become citizens of this 
country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator if he has information as to any State in the United 
States that makes the apportionment of members of its legis- 
lature on any other basis than the census returns. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, sir; I am going to eall attention 
to that. The basis in Arkansas is the number of adult male 
inhabitants. California excludes all who can not, under our 
naturalization laws, become citizens. Idaho’s first legislature 
was based on voting population. Indiana was originally the 
number of male inhabitants. Kansas used a basis of voting 
population. In Maine the basis is “inhabitants, exclusive of 
foreigners not naturalized, and Indians not taxed.” Mas- 
sachusetts provided for an enumeration of “legal voters” as 
a basis of representation. Nebraska excluded Indians not taxed 
and soldiers and officers of the Army and Navy. At one time 
New Hampshire fixed the payment of taxes as the basis. New 
York now excludes aliens specifically from consideration as a 
basis for representation in the legislature, as does North Caro- 
lina. Oregon provided for the consideration only of the 
“white population” as a basis for representation. South Da- 
kota excludes Indians not taxed and soldiers and officers of 
the Army and Navy. Tennessee and Texas make the number 
of “qualified voters” the basis for legislative representation. 
Washington excluded Indians not taxed and soldiers, sailors, 
and officers of the Army and Navy, as does Wisconsin. Some 
of the States use the word “inhabitant” as the basis, and 
others use the word “ population.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me 
further, I should like to call his attention to a provision of 
the Constitution of which mention has not been made in the 
discussion, and I should like to get his views about it. 

The clause in the original Constitution reads: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union according 
to their respective numbers— 


“According to their respective numbers ’—that is, the num- 
bers in the various States— 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of years and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 

Now: 

The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States and within every 
subsequent term of 10 years. 


“The actual enumeration shall be made.” What is the view 
of the Senator as to who would be included in the enumeration? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why, the persons to be included in the 
enumeration would be those to be taken into consideration 
for the purpose of apportioning Representatives to the various 
States in the House of Representatives; and, according to my 
interpretation of the word “ persons,” as used in the language 
above, that would not include all human beings who happened 
to be in the United States at that particular time or within 
the States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, everybody agrees that 
people who are just passing through temporarily would not be 
“numbers” of that particular State. That is another question ; 
but let me inquire of the Senator if the word “ enumeration ” 
there means only the enumeration of citizens? Has not every 
enumeration obtained under the provisions of this section in- 
cluded everybody in the United States—that is to say, everybody 
having something more than a temporary domicile? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. That may be true, although I am under the 
impression that the first two censuses did not include the class 
which I think are excluded by the interpretation I have given. 
I do not think those enumerations included every person found 
within the States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did the first enumeration dis- 
tinguish between aliens and citizens? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think all enumerations distinguish them. 
That is, they require the enumerators to set out in separate 
columns whether they are citizens, how long they have been 
here, or whether they are aliens. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the enumeration in no instance 
was confined to citizens. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be true; but that, in my judg- 
meut, would not bind Congress with respect to the question of 
the basis of apportionment. It may be desirable to have an 
enumeration of all people in this country for other purposes 
than apportionment; and I will say to the Senator that every 
nation in Europe, if I am correctly informed, now has an alien 
registration law requiring that all foreigners—all noncitizens, 
by whatever name you wish to call them—shall be registered, so 
that those governments know precisely on any given day of the 
year how many people there are who are citizens of those 
countries, and how many there are in their midst who are not 
citizens of those countries. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The proposal was made in our 
Congress a short while ago to keep a record of aliens in this 
country. It did not receive any very general approval how- 
ever; but that is aside from this question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have passed no law of that sort. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I call attention to the fact that 
all civilized nations now take an enumeration, a census of their 
populations. The provision here is apparently the only one in 
the Constitution of the United States that gives the Congress 
the power to make that enumeration. Congress has gone on 
under that power and has, of course, enumerated everybody 
belonging to the United States that is in the United States per- 
manently. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if we are going to put a strait- 
jacket around the Constitution and around our official conduct 
in our interpretation and following of it, there is still another 
provision of the fourteenth amendment which nobody has men- 
tioned, and which is not even mentioned in the bill now pending 
before Congress. If we are to narrow our viewpoint and our 
construction of the word “ persons ” and the word “ enumeration ” 
in the Constitution as a basis for representation, then it might 
be desirable to refer to the fact that the fourteenth amendment 
has another provision that might cut down the representation 
of many States on a basis other than color, race, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Just a moment. Upon reading the lan- 
guage of the second section of the fourteenth amendment, we 
find this: 

But when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or members 
of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being 21 years of age and citizens of the United States, or 
in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other 
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crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 


That does not refer to the oft-repeated proscription of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. It might even apply to 
a State law that prohibits men who are citizens of the United 
States from voting within that State unless they have resided 
there for 12 months, or six years, or any other period that they 
might fix. It might apply to States that provide a property 
qualification for voting, if there be such a State. It might apply 
to States where they have laws denying the right of citizens 
of the United States to vote unless they have paid their poll tax 
for the current year in which they provide for a vote. It might 
apply to States that undertake to fix a literary educational quali- 
fication for suffrage. So if we are to go by the letter of the 
Constitution and the fourteenth amendment we might very well 
consider whether the bill we are now passing provides for carry- 
ing out what some are pleased to interpret as the mandatory 
provisions of the fourteenth amendment with respect to these 
limitations and these abridgments of the right of suffrage that 
are inflicted upon citizens of the United States by the legislatures 
of the various States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator’s time on the 


amendment has expired. He will be recognized for 30 minutes 
on the bill, 
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Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. I take it that the Senator and I do not differ 
upon this proposition, because I regard it as axiomatic—that 
Congress can neither expand nor contract the meaning of a 
word or a provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not think Congress has the legal 
power to contract or expand the meaning of a word or a provi- 
sion of the Constitution, but that does not mean that Congress 
has not the power to interpret that word or that meaning. It 
may interpret it erroneously, and, if so, the Supreme Court of 
the United States is here to change that interpretation, or call 
our attention to the error. If it is a matter which can not be 
brought to the attention of the courts, then I think the interpre- 
tation placed upon it by Congress is accepted. 

Mr. WAGNER. As I understand it, the Senator contends 
that the word “ person” used in the enforcement section here is 
limited to citizens, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not necessarily to voting citizens. I think 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution was to limit it 
to those who are either born in the United States or naturalized, 
and not those who are here either as temporary sojourners or as 
visitors, and not to include those who have come here against 
our immigration laws, giving them no legal status whatever. 

Mr. WAGNER. In other words, the Senator would limit the 
word to mean citizens of the United States? 

Mr. BARKLEY.. I think so, speaking broadly. 

Mr. WAGNER. Why do we need any provision of law if 
that is so? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the absence of any interpretation by any 
court, the question not having been raised in the Congress here- 
tofore, the practice has been engaged in from the foundation 
of the Government until now of counting them in making the 
apportionment. As I stated the other day in a colloquy with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], I do not think that 
binds any Congress to place upon that word a like interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
permit a further interruption? 
Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator referred to voters. 
I was born and raised in the State of Wisconsin, and under the 
provisions of the constitution of that State any person who had 
declared his intention to become a citizen of the United States 
and had resided in the State one year was entitled to vote. 
That was a very common provision in the constitutions of all 
of the Western States, which were then encouraging immigra- 
tion. Although a State may permit persons who are born 
abroad, and who have declared their intention to become citi- 
zens, to vote and to participate otherwise in all of the activities 
and enjoy all the privileges of citizens, are we to understand 
that it is the contention of the Senator that the framers of the 
Constitution intended that they should not be included in com- 
puting representation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would not go so far as to say that a man 
who had started the process of naturalization to such an extent 
that a State recognized him as a citizen, or a voter, would be 
excluded, but the Senator would not place the person, man or 
woman, as the case might be, in that sort of status in the same 
class with a man in Montana, or a woman in Montana, who had 
never declared any intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, who had no obligation except probably to obey its 
laws. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, these people were not 
citizens of the United States. Nobody ean controvert that 
proposition, but, as I understand the contention now being made, 
it is that the word “ persons” in this provision means citizens 
of the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that a man who has taken out his 
papers for naturalization, and is allowed to be a voter in a 
State, to all intents and purposes is a citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Constitution is against that, 
because the Constitution provides he is not a citizen unless he 
is naturalized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For the purposes of counting voting popula- 
tion, or for the purposes of electing officers in the State, he has 
been granted the right of citizenship by the law of the State. 
But certainly there is no parallel between a man who is in the 
United States legally, who has obeyed the laws of our country 
in coming here, who has declared his intention to become a 
citizen of our country, to be identified with it, to subject him- 
self to its laws, and one who has smuggled himself in illegally, 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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against the laws of the Nation, and has no legal status, either 
as an inhabitant or citizen, or any possibility of becoming such. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No one can dispute that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. According to the interpretation placed upon 
this word by the Senator, all those in the latter situation are 
to be counted, and are to be used as a basis for representation 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I gather that the Senator draws a dis- 
tinction between one who is in the United States permanently 
domiciled here and one who has declared his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY... The legal status is different in some of 
the States, although I do not think in many. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will recall “the Koszta 
affair,” which occurred during President Pierce’s administra- 
tion, on December 6, 1853. 

Koszta had declared his intention to become a citizen, had 
gone abroad, to Austria or Turkey; and, as I recall the case, 
some protests were made about his being returned. He was 
detained over there. An American admiral, however, in one 
of the foreign ports, finally secured his release from the au- 
thorities there and brought him back to the United States. 
That action was sustained by the President and by Congress. 

I was wondering if there was very much distinction between 
the status of one who is here and has simply declared his 
intention of becoming a citizen and one who has not declared 
himself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think where a State has passed a law 
permitting immigrants who have been here a certain length of 
time and have declared their intention through the regular 
channels of becoming naturalized, to become citizens of the 
United States, allows them to become voters in that State, those 
persons occupy a very different status from those who have not 
even begun the process of naturalization and who have even 
come here without the sanction of our country or without per- 
mission of the law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let us take the suggestion of the Senator 
from New York that we can not add to or subtract from the 
Constitution by act of Congress, what.are we going to do with 
the fourteenth amendment, to which the Senator referred a 
moment ago, which provided that all persons should be counted 
in apportioning representation among the States, except that 
there may be excluded all those who are not entitled to vote 
under the laws of a State? “All persons” there does not include 
both for the purpose of apportioning representation, does it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; and many of the States, as I have 
already shown, specifically exclude from such consideration 
those who have not actually become citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; but I am talking about where the 
State imposes some handicap upon the voter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; for instance, where the State requires 
him to register and he has not registered, then he is deprived 
of the right to vote, and he is not included in counting for rep- 
resentation under the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘Take the State of Alabama, for instance, 
where a man must have paid a poll tax at least two years 
before he can vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And in the State of Tennessee he must 
pay a poll tax for the current year in which he proposes to 
vote, and unless he does that, that State deprives him of the 
right to vote under the fourteenth amendment, for which its 
representation may be reduced, if the amendment means what 
it says. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no! 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Constitution says that. 
waved aside by just saying, “ Oh, no.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One at a time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Kentucky has yielded 
to me; the Senator from Montana interjected. The Constitu- 
tion provides: 


It can not be 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the 
right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in 
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any way abridged, except for participation In rebellion, or other crime, 
the basis of representation therein shall be reduced. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I called attention to that a while ago. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know the Senator did, and it shows the 
absolute fallacy of saying that everybody must be counted in 
order to apportion representation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And no one who did not have a particular 
end to serve could read that otherwise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Practically every State in the Union now 
requires registration by voters, and any citizen of the United 
States who does not comply with the State law by registering 
is deprived of the right to vote, and he may stand in front of 
the office of the judges of election until he falls dead, but he 
can not vote, and he can not be counted for representation, 
even though he has not engaged in rebellion, and has not been 
guilty of a crime. 

The State of Kentucky, from which I come, provides that no 


| man coming from another State into Kentucky shall be allowed 


to vote until he is there 12 months, although his family for 
five generations may have been citizens of the United States. 
That is a deprivation of citizens of the United States of the 
right to vote for another cause than engaging in rebellion or 
being guilty of crime. So that Congress may have the power 
to reduce the representation of that State, if we are to take this 
fourteenth amendment as it is written, because the State has 
deprived a citizen of the right to vote for some other cause 
than engaging in rebellion or committing a crime. Of course, 
I am not advocating that this be done, but if Senators are at- 
tempting to live up to the letter of the Constitution as they 
claim, this provision can not escape their attention. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The plain answer to that is that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has determined that 
that is not a deprivation of the right to vote at all. It is simply 
a reasonable provision to insure against fraud in the election. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HAWES. I liked the Senator’s expression a while ago 
of “visitors” to a country better than the word “aliens.” I 
liked his thought of temporary residents rather than the desig- 
nation “aliens.” But when the Constitution was written there 
were some 3,000,000 people in the United States. To-day we 
have between eight and nine million visitors or residents in 
the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Three times as many as the population at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 

Mr. HAWES. Three times as many as the population when 
the Constitution was adopted, and if the custom is followed, 
for every 10,000,000—and we have 8,000,000 now—Congress 
could have added to its membership 50 Members in the House; 
for every million visitors in the United States, 5 Representa- 
tives; for every 2,000,000, 10 Representatives; for every 3,000,- 
000, 15 Representatives; for every 4,000,000, 20 Representatives. 
So that for 8,000,000 temporary visitors in the United States 
we might add 40 Representatives; for 10,000,000, 50 Repre- 
sentatives. Suppose these outsiders should retire, should go 
back to the homes from which they came, and their visit were 
over; the representation in Congress might be reduced. 

The question I wanted to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
was this: Where there is a contest in the Electoral College, 
and the contest is sent to Congress to be decided upon a vote of 
the House, it might be decided by 5, 10, 15, 20, or 40 Repre- 
sentatives who represent temporary visitors in the United 
States. ; 

That is not reasonable. I assume that all these men and 
women who come here are still residents of the European coun- 
tries or the Asiatic countries from which they come; that they 
are citizens there. Yet their presence in the United States 
may cause a change of 50 Representatives in the House of 
Representatives; and if a presidential election is thrown into 
the House, that election might be determined one way or the 
ether because we have temporarily some visitors in our Nation 
from abroad. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a correct statement. Not only that, 
but whether the election be thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives or not, the number of electors, represented by the 
same number of Members of the House representing any State, 
because of this population of temporary visitors or residents 
would have the same effect in giving them a power to elect a 
President through the Electoral College as though it were 
thrown into the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HAWES. Five million visitors might go to New York 
and give them 25 Congressmen. Those 25 Congressmen could 
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determine in the House in the case of an election who should 
be President of the United States, and there is nothing to 
restrain those 5,000,000 visitors to New York from returning to 
Europe. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a correct statement of the possi- 
bility. An election for President does not have to proceed in 
the House of Representatives in order for that situation to exist. 
For instance—and I might as well mention it now as any other 
time—the Secretary of Labor recently made the statement that 
in his judgment a thousand unlawful immigrants were coming 
into the United States every day, being smuggled in along the 
Canadian and Mexican borders and at ports of entry. A thou- 
sand a day amounts to 365,000 a year in addition to those who 
are coming in legaily. 

Mr. HAWES. That would be enough to represent a Congress- 
man and a half a year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know whether the Secretary of 
Labor was.correct in his estimate or not. I am inclined to think 
probably he was a little high. But a few months ago the New 
York Evening Post made a very careful survey of the number of 
people coming in here unlawfully every year, being smuggled 
in or, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] suggested, being 
* bootlegged ” in, showing that it amounts to 200,000 each year. 
In the five years since 1924, when the last immigration law was 
enacted including the national-origins provision which is now 
to be considered in a few days, I understand, 200,000 a year 
each year, which is a conservative estimate, would mean that 
there are to-day 1,000,000 in the United States who came here 
unlawfully, who came without passports and without the con- 
sent of our people, who have no legal status, who can not become 
citizens, who may be enumerated after the Ist of next Novem- 
ber by the enumerators, and who are subject to deportation the 
very first day after they are enumerated, and yet those million 
people are to be used as a basis for the selection and the appor- 
tionment of Members of the House of Representatives through- 
out the United States. 

If a million illegal immigrants have come in during the last 
five years, we may estimate that since the census of 1920 there 
have come in at least three or four million men and women who 
enjoy no legal status, who are subject to deportation if the Gov- 
ernment could find them, and who under our naturalization 
laws are not entitled to become citizens of the United States; 


and yet under the terms of the bill as it is proposed here they 
are to be counted and considered as a basis for the selection of 
the Members of the House of Representatives and for the elec- 


tion of a President of the United States. Tell me the fathers 
of our country, the framers of our Constitution, intended any 
such ridiculous situation to be brought about? I do not believe 
it, and I do not accept that interpretation of the meaning of the 
framers of the Constitution or those who framed the fourteenth 
amendment to which reference has been made in the debate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In that connection and somewhat perti- 
nent to the observation made by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] I do not think there is any basis whatever for 
any claim or contention that there are quotas of people in cer- 
tain portions of the country who are deprived of the right to 
vote and thereby for that reason they ought not to be considered 
in the census. 

For instance, under the law of Florida, as in the Senator’s 
State, we require that a person must be a resident of the State 
for one year and of the county for six months before he can 
be registered. Then we have the Australian ballot system, 
which provides that the voter must go into a booth alone and 
must secretly mark his own ballot and fold it and hand it 
back to the inspector. We provide further that each voter 
must be registered and that he must pay a poll tax of $1 a year, 
which goes into the school fund of the State. Those are the pre- 
requisites to his qualification as a voter. 

The fact is that a great many of those people refuse to pay 
the poll tax, the fact that they refuse to register or, after they 
have registered, they refuse to go to the polls and vote because 
there is nobody there to buy them, because it is not known 
whether they will stay bought or not, and whether they will be 
able to vote the ticket right when they get into the voting booth. 
Consequently there is no demand for their vote, no price for it, 
and they do not vote. But that is no reason why they should be 
excluded when it comes to enumeration for the purpose of de- 
termining congressional representation. I think all of those 
provisions mentioned in the law have been sustained by the 
Supreme Court as not depriving anyone of the right to be 
counted. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Florida does not think 
that 3,000,000 people in the United States now who came here 
unlawfully, who smuggled themselves in in violation of the 
laws of the United States, should be taken into consideration 
in the fixing of a basis of representation, does he? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I am not saying that. I am simply 
meeting the suggestion that may be made that the fourteenth 
amendment might apply to conditions such as I have mentioned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know the proportion of population 
in Florida that deliberately evades the requirements of that 
State to participate in the right of suffrage. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator made the suggestion a moment 
ago that in the adoption of the fourteenth amendment, un- 
doubtedly those who framed the amendment did not have in 
mind the exclusion of aliens. For that reason I would like to 
read—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. That matter has been read into the Recorp, 
if the Senator will pardon me. I think the Senator perhaps did 
not hear it. 

Mr. WAGNER. I was not present when if was done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] put that in the Recorp a day or two ago and it has been 
referred to here, so it is not necessary to read it over again. 

Mr. WAGNER. Has it made any impression on the Senator? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I even discussed it Saturday last. 

The fourteenth amendment, in so far as the word “ persons’ 
is concerned, regardless of the debates that were participated 
in by Members of Congress at that time, simply left the amend- 
ment as it was originally, so that we are not bound any more 
by the debates which occurred in the submission of the four- 
teenth amendment, in so far as it left the original Constitution 
unchanged, than some Senators seem to be bound by the lan- 
guage of a former President of the United States, Mr. Garfield, 
who, in 1871, when there was an apportionment bill under con- 
sideration by Congress, was a member of a committee to ascer- 
tain what States denied citizens of the United States the right 
to vote on any other ground than crime and rebellion, 

On the 6th day of September, 1871, in the debate in the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Garfield, after pointing out the 
fact that the commission had not reported or that at least it 
had not been able to ascertain the number of citizens who had 
been denied the right to vote because of the provision of the 
fourteenth amendment which had been ratified only two or 
three years previously, went on to say that in various States 
men had been denied the right to vote, first, on account of race 
and color, in 16 States; on account of residence on lands of 
the United States, 2 States; on account of residence less 
than required in all cases, 2 States; on account of residence 
in the State less than the required time, six different specifica- 
tions, 36. States; on account of residence in county, city, town, 
district, and so forth, 18 different specifications, 37 States; 
wanting property qualifications or nonpayment of taxes, eight 
specifications, 8 States; wanting literary qualifications, 2 
States; on account of character or behavior, 2 States; on ac- 
count of service in the Army and Navy, 2 States. 

There are some of the States, I think at least a half dozen, 
that now in their constitutions exclude members of the Army 
and Navy, soldiers and sailors of the United States, in con- 
sidering the question of the basis of reapportionment for mem- 
bers of the legislature. 

Requiring certain oaths as preliminary to voting, five States; 
other causes of exclusion, two specifications, two States. 

In other words, Mr. Garfield, in the debate on an apportion- 
ment bill in 1871, after the census had been taken, after the 
enumeration had been made, pointed out that there were 11 
particulars in which the States denied to citizens of the United 
States the right to vote and used that as a reason why Con- 
gress at that time was not in a position to make a fair and 
just apportionment of Representatives among the States until 
they could ascertain the number of voters denied the right 
of suffrage for those 11 reasons or any of them, all of which 
are outside the category of crime or rebellion against the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I agree thoroughly with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAIne] and all other Senators 
who pay a deserved tribute to those who have come here from 
other countries and have enriched our soil with their blood. 
They contributed to the progressive institutions which are ours 
to-day, which they have enthused with a spirit of independence, 
even a spirit of rebellion against the static conditions from 
which they sought to escape, and I yield to no man in my de- 
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votion and admiration for the great part ‘they have played in 
the development of our country both in peace and in the de- 
fense of it in time of war. We have opened the gates to the 
four corners of the earth and welcomed men and women from 
all lands. We have enacted naturalization laws by which they 
may become citizens charged with the obligations and duties of 
citizenship, not only in time of peace, but in time of war like- 
wise. 

But I can not subscribe to the idea that our forefathers in 
framing the Constitution intended or that the Constitution by 
a fair interpretation of its terms is designed, to encourage those 
who desire to take no part in our civie and political affairs— 
those who are not charged with the obligation of citizenship. 
I am not in sympathy with that interpretation of the Constitu- 
iion and I do not believe it was the desire or the intention of 
the framers of that great immortal document that great groups 
und classes who refuse to amalgamate with the population of 
America should be permitted to be considered or were intended 
to be considered in determining representation in the House of 
Representatives, and in all probability in more than one election 
iurn the tide in favor of one and against another man who 
uspired to be the Chief Executive of this great Nation. 

By reason of my convictions upon the subject I shall support 
the amendment ‘offered by my colleague the senior Senator 
irom Kentucky [Mr. SAcKetT]. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, because of the deep interest 
I have had for several years in the subject of the exclusion of 
aliens from congressional apportionment, I ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for a few minutes only that I may state briefly 
the reasons for my support of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackert]. 

I introduced more than a year ago an alien-exclusion amend- 
ment to the Constitution and reintroduced the same amendment 
a few weeks ago. It is now before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I have an amendment to the pending bill similar to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. But it 
is not from the standpoint of the question of the constitution- 
ality raised here that I rise to discuss the biil, but it is my 
purpose to discuss the merits of the fundamental principles 
involved in the question of the exclusion of aliens, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 


yield to the Senator from Michigan? 


Mr. CAPPER, I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not want to interrupt the Senator; 
I merely wish to ask in passing why he thought it necessary to 
introduce a constitutional amendment upon the subject? 

Mr, CAPPER. The arguments which have been presented in 
both the Senate and House by distinguished lawyers are suffi- 
ciently convincing to me to warrant me in supporting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky, but a constitutional amend- 
ment would settle the question for all time. 

Mr. President, I arise at this time to call the attention of the 
Senate to what I believe to be one of the most important ques- 
tions in connection with this measure, and also in connection 
with the entire question of congressional apportionment. I 
d@o not care to go into a discussion of the present measure as a 
whole, nor to discuss whether or not this type of legislation 
should originate in the National House of Representatives. 
But I do want to emphasize the importance of giving careful 
consideration to any and all apportionment measures. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that congressional 
apportionment not only fixes the apportionment of Representa- 
tives in the House among the several States; it also fixes the 
number of electoral votes each State shall be entitled to cast 
for President and Vice President, and, under the system of 
block voting of electors, this apportionment has a vital effect 
on the executive as well as on the legislative branch of our 
Government. 

Through this apportionment, Congress—or the executive 
branch of the Government under this measure if Congress fails 
to act immediately after the census reports are compiled—allots 
not cnly congressional representation among the States but 
also Electoral College representation. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, and I believe in the judg- 
ment of the majority of American citizens who have con- 
sidered the matter, the present system of apportionment works 
a grave injustice upon a number of States, and therefore upon 
the Nation as a whole. 

I refer to the fact that the alien populations residing in 
several States give those States more representation in Con- 
gress than they should have in justice to the American citi- 
zens living in these United States, and also gives these States 
a disproportionate vote in the election of a President. It is 
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eonceivable that in a presidential election the aliens living in 
one large city in this country—themselves not able to cast a 
vote—might decide who will become President of the United 
States. 

A situation that makes that possible, Mr. President, is de- 
serving of the serious consideration of the Senate, of the House 
of Representatives, and of the entire country. 

I desire to direct the attention of the Senate to the language 
of the first sentence of section 2 of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. It reads as follows: 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole numer of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


Mr. President, at the recent session of the Seventieth Congress 
I introduced a Senate resolution proposing that, in the manner 
provided, the Congress submit to the several States that the 
words “and aliens’ be added to that sentence, so it would read: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed and aliens. 


I have introduced the same resolution (S. J. Res. 41) in the 
present session, and it is now before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I understand, however, that it has slight chance of con- 
sideration at this time, this session being devoted entirely to 
farm relief. And just here I should like to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my proposed amendment applies only to aliens— 
that is, to foreigners living in the United States and enjoy- 
ing the protection and blessings of our Nation, who have not 
taken the trouble to acquire citizenship through the process 
of naturalization. It has no reference to and affects in no way 
persons of foreign birth who have become naturalized, millions 
of whom are numbered among our finest and most useful 
citizens. 

Others have introduced similar proposed amendments to the 
Constitution, both in this and preceding sessions. It is not a 
new idea. I am not particular which one is acted upon. I will 
cheerfully work and vote for any amendment that accomplishes 
the purpose, though personally I feel that the simple one sug- 
gested is the best. 

Right here I might say, Mr. President, I feel perfectly confi- 
dent that if such an amendment ever is submitted to the States 
it will be adopted by the necessary three-fourths of the States 
just about as fast as the several State legislatures meet after 
the proposed amendment is submitted to them. 

The amendment is so logical, so just, so in accord with sound 
policy in safeguarding the future welfare of our country that 
no real arguments can be adduced against it. 

Mr. President, before proceeding further with these remarks 
I would like to interject some rather interesting observations 
that followed the original introduction of this resolution pro- 
posing to amend the Constitution of the United States by ex- 
cluding aliens—meaning thereby unnaturalized foreign-born 
persons—in apportioning Representatives and presidential elec- 
tors among the several States. 

I received a number of editorial clippings—largely, I must ad- 
mit, from New York newspapers—protesting against the pro- 
posed amendment as “unjust, and objectionable because it is 
unjust,” as one New York editor puts it. 

Another New York editor declares: 


Those who have not yet become citizens are still subject to the laws 
of the land, must pay taxes, and are entitled to representation. 


Mr. President, a number of New York editors took the same 
attitude. It just happens that if this amendment I have pro- 
posed were a part of the Constitution, and a reapportionment 
were made, that New York would lose four National Repre- 
sentatives and four presidential electors. 

But, Mr. President, I would call attention to the constitution 
of the State of New York, which contains, I am informed, the 
following provisions: 

The members of the assembly shall be chosen by single districts and 
shall be apportioned by the legislature at the figst regular session after 
the return of every enumeration among the several counties of the 
State, as nearly as may be according to the number of their respective 
inhabitants, excluding aliens. 


In other words, Mr. President, the constitution of the State 
of New York does exactly the same thing regarding the ap- 
portioning of State representatives that I am proposing the 
Constitution of the United States should do regarding the ap- 
portionment of National Representatives. I might say in pass- 
ing that North Carolina, Catifornia, Tennessee, and possibly 
Massachusetts have similar provisions in regard to apportion- 
ing State representatives, 
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The point I wish to make is that in most of the States whick 
have a large alien population, these States do not allow those 
aliens to be counted in apportioning the representatives in their 
State legislatures. 

In the face of this fact I do not doubt that the Senators and 
Representatives from these same States in the Congress of the 
United States will join in supporting this proposal for amend- 
ing the National Constitution. 

Mr. President, before proceeding with my brief statement of 
the merits of the proposed amendment, allow me to place in the 
Recorp the following statements, showing how the adoption of 
this amendment would affect representation of the States in the 
National House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, if a reapportionment—using the method of 
major fractions—were made based on the 1920 census under 
the provisions of the proposed constitutional amendment, in- 
stead of under the present provision of the Constitution, using 
the basis of 435 Members of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, 32 States of the Union would not be affected, the 
Director of the Census informs us. But 16 States would be 
affected under the 1920 census—we have not attempted to make 
an estimate under the 1930 census—and these States would be 
affected as follows, in comparison with their present repre- 
sentation : 

California, instead of gaining three, would gain two. 

Connecticut, instead of gaining one, would remain the same. 

Massachusetts, instead of remaining the same, would lose 
two. 

New Jersey, instead of gaining one, would remain the same. 

Pennsylvania, instead of remaining the same, would lose one. 

New York, instead of remaining the same, would lose four. 

The foregoing are the six States that would lose one or more 
congressional Representatives each, on the 1920 census basis, 
if the amendment were in effect. 

The following are the States that would be otherwise affected 
by the amendment if apportioned under the 1920 census: 

Arkansas, instead of retaining the present number of Con- 
gressmen, would gain one. 

Georgia, instead of remaining the same, would gain one. 

Indiana, instead of losing one, would remain the same. 

Kansus, instead of losing one, would remain the same. 

Kentucky, instead of losing one, would remain the same. 

Louisiana, instead of losing one, would remain the same. 

Mississippi, instead of losing one, would remain the same. 

Missouri, instead of losing one, would remain the same. 

Nebraska, instead of losing one, would remain the same. 

Oklahoma, instead of remaining the same, would gain one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the REc- 
ORD a table prepared by the Director of the Census for Repre- 
sentative Hocu, of Kansas, who has introduced a similar resolu- 
tion in the Hcuse. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
The table is as foliows: 
Table showing a reapportionment of 435 Representatives in Congress on 
the basis of the totai population as compared with a reapportionment 
based on the population exclusive of the foreign born who have not 


become naturalized. It is based on the census of 1920 and the method 
of major fractions was used 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Table ohowteg a reapportionment of 435 Representatives in Congress on 
the basie of the total population, eto. Continued 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, it is not my intention at this 
time to enter into an extended discussion of the merits of the 
proposed constitutional amendment, which is not now before the 
Senate. 

But before yielding the floor I wish to call attention to an- 


| other fact in this connection, 


From the foregoing tables it is shown that under. the present 
constitutional provision if a reapportionment had been made 
based on the 1920 census Kansas would have seven Congress- 
men instead of eight. With aliens eliminated in the count, 
Kansas would have eight Congressmen. 

In the Electoral College, if my amendment were in the Con- 
stitution and the apportionment were based on the 1920 census, 
Kansas would have 10 votes in the Electoral College. 

On the other hand, when aliens are counted in making the 
apportionment, Kansas, on the 1920 census apportionment, would 
have nine votes in the Electoral College, 

Now, a glance at the preceding tables also will show that 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania are given, if apportionment is made with aliens in- 
cluded, under the 1920 census, nine extra Congressmen and nine 
electoral yotes, based entirely on aliens within their borders, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator constantly is referring to 
his proposed amendment to the Constitution. Is that what he 
is discussing or is he proposing a statutory short cut to bring 
about the same net result? 

Mr. CAPPER. I think we would get at it quicker by the 
adoption of the amendment to this bill which has been proposed 
by the Senator from Kentucky; but if we shall not succeed in 
securing the adoption of his amendment, then I want it under- 
stood that I am in favor of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, and I am discussing also that point, as I said at 
the beginning I would. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, the Senator is in favor 
of his proposed constitutional amendment provided this short 
cut can not be accomplished? 

Mr. CAPPER. I am. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has referred to Repre- 
sentative Hocu, of Kansas, who is the coauthor with him of the 
proposed constitutional amendment. I presume the Senator is 
familiar with the fact that Representative Hocu flatly refused 
to vote for this statutory short cut, stating that he would feel 
that he was guilty of insincerity if he undertook to do so? 


Senator from Kansas 
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Mr. CAPPER. I have discussed the subject at some length 
with the Representative from Kansas, and I am of the opinion 
that if he were here on the floor when the vote is taken he 
would support the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then he has changed his mind within 
the last week, because I have a letter from him to the contrary. 

Mr. CAPPER. In other words, Mr. President, these aliens in 
those five States—they can not vote; they are not counted in 
those States in apportioning members of the State legislatures— 
these aliens, Mr. President, under the present Constitution as it 
has been interpreted by succeeding Congresses and as proposed in 
the reapportionment enabling act we have before us, unless that 
is amended, I repeat, Mr. President, these aliens in five States 
give to those five States extra electoral votes equa! to the 
entire electoral voting strength of all the American citizens 
of the State of Kansas. The aliens in those five States, without 
themselves being able to cast a vote, are given an equal voice 
with my home State of Kansas in electing a President and Vice 
President. 

And in the National House of Representatives the alien popu- 
lations in three States give those three States an extra voting 
strength equal to the entire voting strength of all the American 
citizens in the State of Kansas. 

Mr. President, that condition of affairs is unfair, unjust, con- 
trary to the spirit of the Constitution, though in agreement to 
the form of the Constitution as it has been interpreted by suc- 
ceeding Congresses. I say that condition should be remedied. I 
had hoped that the Congress would submit an amendment to the 
Constitution which would correct the situation before another 
congressional reapportionment is made. I am still hopeful, 
perhaps I should say optimistically hopeful, that this may be 
done, 

But to date it has not been done. Instead, I am faced with 
the proposition of voting for a reapportionment bill that will 
reduce the representation of my State in the National House of 
Representatives by one, and give that Representative to another 
State on the strength of aliens in that State, and aliens which 
that State does not allow to vote, nor to be counted in appor- 
tioning representation in the State legislature. 

Mr. President, I am not going to oppose the passage of the 
combined census and reapportionment bill. But I do feel that 


it should be amended so as to do away with this rank injustice 


toward the American citizenship of my home State, and of all 
the other States. 

Therefore I shall offer and yote for an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill that aliens—meaning unnaturalized foreign born—shall 
not be counted in apportioning Representatives in the National 
House of Representatives. I hope and trust that the Senate will 
adopt such amendment, and that it will become law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I shall not 
take the time of the Senate to discuss the constitutional aspects 
of the proposed amendment. The preponderance of opinion 
mong those who have investigated and discussed the question 
involved is that this amendment is unconstitutional. Since 
many Senators, like the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REeEp], 
who have expressed sympathy for the object of the amendment 
and who have stated that they would vote for an amendment to 
the Constitution proposing such a change, have expressed the 
conviction that there is a clear constitutional distinction be- 
tween the words “person” and “ citizen,” it would appear to 
be futile to pursue that line of argument at this stage of the 
debate. I shall therefore discuss some of the moral and ethical 
features of this question. 

The supporters of this amendment fall into three classes: 
First, those who, through what they believe or pretend to 
believe to be patriotic motives, urge that for the purpose of 
fixing representation in the House of Representatives and in 
the Electoral College aliens should be excluded in the enumera- 
tion, and that representation should be based solely upon citi- 
zenship. Secondly, those who are prejudiced against the for- 
eigner ; and, thirdly, those who want to kill the reapportionment 
bill by an amendment that will take from it the support of some 
of the larger States. 

To the first group I have merely this to say: No sound reason 
can be advanced for the exclusion of resident aliens that can not 
be effectively argued in favor of excluding that large class of 
citizens who possess the rights of American citizens, but through 
crass ignorance, negligence, inexcusable indifference, and _ illit- 
eracy, decline to assume the responsibility of citizenship. 

The argument advanced in favor of excluding aliens has been 
based upon the assertion that aliens, even though they are tax- 
payers, have no status in the Government. 

I quote one of these arguments presented by the author: of 
the amendment [Mr. Sackett]: 

Why should we have them [aliens] counted in order to know who 
is going to be seut to Congress, and how many are to be sent? Why 
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should we change the power of the Congress from the rural communi- 
ties, which need it most, to those parts of the countty which are popu- 
lated by a foreign alien horde? Why do we not save this country for 
American citizens? We do not exclude a single one of these people 
who have come to our shores. Every one of them has the right to 
become a citizen of the United States. Propaganda is being carried 
on throughout this land in an effort to induce those people to become 
citizens, and if this interpretation is put upon the reapportionment 
bill and it becomes necessary for them to become American citizens 
in order for those people to be counted in fixing the representation 
there will be a force and a power put behind the people bringing about 
Americanization, a political power which is not there to-day, 


Let me use the same language and apply the sentiment 
expressed conversely : 

Why should we change the power of the Congress from the large urban 
communities which need it most to those parts of the country which 
are populated by large numbers of native Américans who refuse and 
decline to exercise the duties of American citizenship? We do not 
exclude a single native American from the right of franchise. A for- 
eigner must take three steps to exercise the right of franckise—become 
naturalized, which involves a financial sacrifice, register, and vote. 
A native American withcut any financial sacrifice need merely register 
and vote. Every one of these native Americans has the right to 
become an enfranchised citizen of the United States. Propaganda is 
being carried on throughout this land to induce these citizens to 
exercise the franchise, and if this interpretation (of excluding them) 
is put in the reapportionment bill, there will be a force and a power 
put behind these people to bring about the enfranchisement of all 
citizens. 


Mr. President, if this proposal succeeds there will be inaugu- 
rated in this country a movement based upon the theory that 
it will force all citizens to vote, to eliminate from the population 
that is the basis of apportionment in the House those citizens 
and their children who never exercise the right of franchise. 

Mr. President, is that desirable? 

I have been one of those who, though regretting the tremen- 
dous number of citizens, estimated by the New York World last 
summer at 30,000,000 who are eligible to use the franchise and 
who decline it, oppose forcing citizenship, the vote, or naturaliza- 
tion upon anybody. 

I think a much healthier political situation will exist when 
elections are determined by the conscientious exercise of the 
voting privilege by those who voluntarily, through a sense of 
duty and knowledge of political issues, make decisions at the 
ballot box, than to have the balance of power in elections in 
the hands of those, whether aliens or native born, who are 
not voluntarily prompted by their own sense of duty to exercise 
the duties of voting, but who, when enfranchised, are often 
lashed and driven like dumb cattle into voting party labels 
without any voluntary, honest, sincere desire or intelligent con- 
ception of what theory or policy their vote may register. 

Indeed, the suggestion that nonenfranchised citizens should 
not be counted for the purpose of apportionment has already 
been made, and considerable agitation to that end has been 
made by a distinguished Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from my own State. I have not been in sympathy with 
this agitation. I think the negro, as well as the alien and 
the nonenfranchised citizen, all alike, need to be included, 
as the founders did, in any plan of government in order that 
unremitting attention and profound consideration be given all 
those problems which concern their welfare and their relations 
with the American Government. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Kansas, 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask the Senator what type of argument was 
used in his State when it was decided to exclude aliens from 
representation in the State legislature? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no provision in 
the present law of Massachusetts that excludes aliens alone from 
being counted for the purpose of representation in our legis- 
lature. I assume the Senator refers to the Massachusetts 
requirement for apportionment upon basis of voters. That 
excludes citizens who are minors and nonvoters, as well as 
aliens. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
has? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know of none. We never 
had such a law in Massachusetts, or elsewhere, that excludes 
aliens alone, so far as I am informed. 


Does the Senator know of any State that 
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Mr. President, I inquire who will this amendment exclude? 
Aliens, many of them mere children under age and unable to 
become citizens no matter how much they yearn for citizenship, 
many of them illiterate through no fault of their own, just as 
there are many illiterate citizens, and many others taking every 
reasonable step necessary to comply with the terms and condi- 
tions of our naturalization law. 

I would treat all citizens and noncitizens as part of the 
great body politic of the Nation so long as they pay taxes, help 
develop its resources, and are willing to obey the laws, support 
the obligations, and make whatever sacrifices, including life 
itself, our Government may exact in time of emergency. I 
would treat them at least as a parent treats, if you choose, 
an irresponsible, ungrateful, unappreciative child that disre- 
gards the opportunities, advantages, and encouragement that 
devoted parents extend. Parents do not exclude such children 
or wards from enumeration as part of the family or household. 
Neither should a free, humane Government such as ours, which 
has been the defender of the oppressed of every land and a 
beacon light of opportunity for every human being who abides 
within its confines. 

What but the concept that our country is the common parent of 
all led the founders and our predecessors never to raise such an 
issue? This is why Germany, France, England, Italy, and 
other governments of Europe have not eliminated the alien 
from inclusion in the population for apportionment of repre- 
sentation in their parliaments. 

I am not prepared to take the position with the alien that 
“though you are part of us, you are not of us; unless you come 
inside, you will be an outsider; unless you go through the form, 
even though you do it heartlessly and without any intention to 
become a bona fide citizen, you will not be of the household.” 

Merely because some aliens were born in foreign lands where 
they and their children ate the bread of poverty and toiled for 
masters whose faces they never saw; because they lived under 
an industrial system that treated them as mere tools and ma- 
chines of industry, sapping their lifeblood, strength, and vitality 
for the enrichment of their masters; because they are illiterate, 
due to no fault of their own but to a system of government 
which suppressed education, realizing that knowledge would 
expose their unjust system and lead to a demand from the 
enlightened for a fair share of the resources of the world; 
because they lived under the flags of governments that were, in 
reality, for them and their children, the black fiag of mate- 
rialism and tyranny, I am not prepared to deny them the repre- 
sentation that nonvoting citizens, the insane, criminals, and 
other defectives enjoy who, forsooth, happened to be born in 
America one or more days after their immigrant mothers 
arrived here, 

Neither do I think that naturalization certificates make 
Americans. If you were really interested in preserving the 
spirit of Americanism, the existence of large numbers of negli- 
gent and indifferent aliens who refuse to accept citizenship 
should prompt you to propose some measure to drive them out 
of America. Try it and see the pressure that the captains of 
industry will exert on you! Instead of getting rid of this 
“horde” you pretend to want to force them to elect your 
officials and help make your laws. 

To my mind it is shortsightedness which measures the de- 
sirability or undesirability of a group of aliens for citizenship 
only by the rapidity or tardiness by which they forget their past 
political connections and environment, and allow themselves to 
be rapidly molded into a type which is vaguely termed “ citizen- 
ship.” If I had my way, a foreigner would not necessarily be 
allowed to be naturalized in five years, The test would be, not 
how quickly he could get into the courts to get naturalized, but 
whether he possesses the American spirit. 

Yes ; keep America American, but let your efforts be not merely 
to send Americans blindly and ignorantly to the ballot box. * 
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us first teach the alien American ideals; let us instill in hii a | 


hatred of tyranny and oppression and a love of freedom; let us 
encourage him to suffer, sacrifice, and die, if necessary, for 
the preservation of our free institutions, which have given and 
are giving to him and his children the largest and widest oppor- 
tunity that any political institution in the world has ever 
secured for mankind, rather than leave him uncounted, to be 
the victim of merciless greed and avarice, or demand that he 
must become naturalized without hesitancy or delay, regardless 
of his voluntary inclinations and conception of fitness. 

Mr. President, as to the second source of opposition, I sincerely 
trust little of the support for this amendment is based upon preju- 
dice against the alien as a class. To persons so minded it is useless 
to argue. To those who think of their fellow men in terms of 


race, creed, or conditions of servitude, little can be said to 
change their views. 
racial bigotry. 


Time alone can eradicate the tendrils of 
I for one purpose to think of the men and 
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women of America neither in terms of natives or aliens, nor by 
caste or class, but as human beings with hearts and souls cre- 
ated by the same God that created you and me, all part of that 
great, unfathomed mystery which the late General Foch de- 
scribed as being “like instruments of the divine Providence.” 

It is stated that Foch, in talking to his brother in the midst 
of the war, took a chair and placed it beside the others in the 
room, and then said, “ You see that chair? It has no compre- 
hension of what I am doing to it. We are like it. We do not 
understand what the good God is doing with us. We are the 
instruments of His providence.” 

Are not our aliens the instruments of Provyidence—blind Provi- 
dence, if you prefer? Are not our aliens potential citizens, just 
as we have always considered the negro and his children, just 
as we consider our illiterate citizens? 

This is not a new movement in the history of our country; 
this haughty spirit, asserting itself again and again by groups 
seeking to exploit themselves and obtain power, place, and pelf 
through appeal to prejudice. Happily, this attempted caste con- 
trol based on antagonism to the alien and hatred of him on ac- 
count of the accident of his birth has never made any great 
progress. When an unholy and inhuman prejudice can prevail 
in a democracy it possesses the sting of death. Let us beware! 

What are your complaints against the immigrant? Why do 
you now seek to upset the policy of 140 years? Is it because 
he has not been industrious? No. No group knows the reality 
of the biblical injunction “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
ea bread” better than they. Is it because he has not been 
law-abiding? No, I turn to some statistics, and I ask Senators 
on this side of the Chamber from Southern States to pardon me, 
for I use these statistics only for the purpose of showing how 
rash, unkind, and unjust it is to indict a State or group of 
people by statistics that may tend to show more crime in one 
section than another. 

Roger W. Babson, an arch calculator in the field of statistics, 
presents the following figures on homicides in his report for 
April 8. They were collected by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, of 
the Babson Institute: 



















,| Rate per 
Murders 100,000 
6 largest cities: 
Detroit....... 228 16.5 
Chicago. 498 15.8 
Cleveland... - 134 13.3 
Philadelphia ___ 182 8.8 
New York---.- 401 6.7 
Los Angeles 70 4.7 
10 leading southern cities: 

TITIIILL  d sntinisssies Sian nedelaiiiaaiemmaonnaeamammatdmmiimenenze 115 60.5 
SU \ideuieid ines inebntemmedioumpendaeunediia nes 122 54.9 
Ul iscriciicbicduinaincndightionsdiiihduins dtosimiteiutdiaieuanbateel 74 52.6 
PII. i 'c<snscaractaesiiinds iaaphenietb seb dial siateiaeeh ed eormceiea a geimiichoniiaeaaael 115 45. 1 
I is chia enlace eines oe ata wie eae 30 37.9 
DU hace dadd waridietncabeedannkwnehibeieos peaeenbenal 22 35.9 
SRI Ge wrens chabdernbisaqubhansiatebaiebamannanibes 31 31.0 
Scenes nnieh tia tet acest Niele Natta emai t 39 27.9 
TINIE ano co0 coin Oaks ain ore deceniteeidiigiemme tinmmeeneamamaniminaieia 72 26. 2 
RR EE IE lll 25.9 


In studying this table it is well to bear in mind that the 
Southern States, as everybody knows, are those that have been 
least altered by immigration. The good old Anglo-Saxon Ameri- 
ean stock is at its purest in the South. Yet the South has a worse 
record for the crime of murder than the North, East, or West. 
Chicago is rather generally advertised as the worst criminal 
city in the world. But it seems that in Memphis there are 
almost four times as many murders as in Chicago; and in 
Birmingham, Jacksonville, and Atlanta three times as many. — 
Mr. President, is the alien a “slacker”? Did he abandon 
America in its dark hour of 12 years ago? Let us note the 
comparison between the service of the native-born and the alien. 
I quote now from figures presented to me some time ago, in con- 
nection with another matter, from the provost marshal general's 
second report of 1919: 
CRRA DOE ih as ccstcrtsinernnslinncaiiianpmmainisin wheats taneillieen 
Exempted as enemy aliens.__................. 


Aliens exempted or received deferred classification 
Per cent other than enemy aliens exempted or deferred 


1, 703, 000 
$34, 949 
580, 003 

33 





American citizens registered up to September 11, 1918 


Americans registered 8, 976, 808 
Americans exempted or received deferred classification... 5, 684, 533 
Per cent of Americans exempted or deferred......--------- 64 


In the above tables nearly half of the alien exemptions were 
on account of their status as nationals of an enemy country 
prevented from war service—their exemption was not a matter 
of choice. Excluding these, only 33 per cent of the alien regis- 
trants received deferred classification or exemption against 64 
per cent of American citizens who registered. 
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Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BLACK, The Senator does not think, does he, that those 
gentlemen who happened to be on the deferred classification 
were slackers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I personally disown the use 
of the word “slacker”; but, let me tell you, sir, I am using 
the word that an officer of the American Legion used when he 
appeared before the Immigration Committee and presented 
these very figures, and only presented the figures of alien “ slack- 
ers,” and failed to present the figures of Americans. That is why 
I used the word “slackers” in the sense of quotation marks. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Personally, I do not think there is any excuse 
for calling those who were in the deferred classification 
“slackers”; but has the Senator any figures there which show 
the percentage of those who first volunteered among the Ameri- 
cans and among the foreign-born? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not, sir. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I am glad to yield to 
my friend from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator was bringing out the 
fact that the percentage of so-called Americans in the “ slacker ” 
group—using that word in quotation marks—was about twice 
as high as the percentage of “slackers” in the alien group. 
Am I right about that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
marshal reports. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it would be well if the Senator 
would make that clear, so that when we read his remarks 
we might have it before us. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have inquired if the for- 
eigner had shown himself disloyal in time of emergency. I have 
inquired what his criminal relationship has been to the com- 
munity. I now ask you about his thrift; and I ask your banks 


Massa- 


That is what the provost 


to produce their accounts of his exceptional record of savings, 


and I point to the millions of acres of soil tilled by his strength, 
and the homes of happiness and sanctity they have established. 

Mr. President, complaint is made that the aliens have not 
been sympathetic; that they have not learned our language; 
that they have not improved their social conditions; that they 
have not sought citizenship. Frankly, who are responsible? 
Who are blamable—they or we? 

It is true that the partial assimilation of some of the newer 
elements among our aliens has been slow. Is it not due largely 
to the fact that our immigrants have clustered largely about a 
limited number of industries in industrial centers, forming them- 
selves into colonies not easily penetrated by American influence? 
Senators from all the industrial States can bear witness to this 
condition ; but is this the immigrant’s fault? Has not the immi- 
grant been obliged to go where we put him or, rather, where the 
captains of industry put him? 

Most of the recent arrivals came here to labor. No one will 
say that they have not been industrious, and is not industry a 
certain guaranty to success and one of the basic marks of 
true citizenship? They have been obliged to seek employ- 
ment where they could find it; often they were without 
funds to travel any great distance, and they were obliged to 
enter the mines and mills nearest the places of their arrival. 
We have made many of their women, as well as their men, 
slaves of our industrial system, our greed. We sent them and 
their children into the factories, sweat shops, down into the 
mines, into the depths of the earth, and on the docks or our 
Wharves—wherever there has been lowly and fatiguing work. 
In 1918, during the war, 58 per cent of them were iron and 
steel workers, 62 per cent of them miners and wool weavers, 
69 per cent of them cotton weavers, and 72 per cent of them 
clothing-shop men. All the heavier and more difficult places 
of our industrial life show similar percentages. To him we 
always gave the lowest place, socially and industrially. Why 
condemn him for remaining where we put him, or envy him 
because he and his children have risen to higher stations in life? 

Mr. President, candidly must we not admit that we have often 
been the means of the immigrants sacrificing their spiritual 
ideals for the material? Are we not somewhat to blame for 
their failure to take advantage of the opportunities for American 
citizenship and enfranchisement? Has it not been toil, cease- 
less toil, rather than American ideals that we have offered the 
alien above everything else, and is not his industrial master 
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often his only teacher of Americanism? What I am trying to 
say, Mr. President, is that we have much with which to blame 


| ourselves for our failure to make all aliens citizens. 


Mr. President, with the knowledge that we have of our 
neglect, of our indifference to the immigrant and his opportuni- 
ties of assimilation and Americanization, how unfair, how in- 
jurious it is to condemn him. Men and women who have come 
from the open fields of their own country, farmers and peasants 
who have lived in the sunshine amid sun and laughter, amid 
the pleasures of their surroundings, overnight have been taken 
and forced into conditions of life of which complaint is made, 
with the sole purpose and view of using them, as machines are 
used, to grind out profits. Well you know we have done this, 
and we have done it regardless of their social condition, regard- 
less of Americanism; regardless of their souls; regardless of 
their spiritual welfare. If we had begun sooner to consider our 
immigrants more as human beings and less as aliens, it would 
have been better for America and the world. 

The whole idea of relative race values is unreasonable and 
grossly offensive. All of the races that have come to America 
have brought with them rich values, keen sense of good work- 
manship, tireless industry, a sane and intelligent outlook upon 
life, family solidarity, simplicity of life, and a depth of spiritual- 
ity. Why must you always think of his poverty, his lack of 
culture, his aloofness from our social and political customs, his 
strange language? Think of his heart, of the great assets he 
has brought to America. Yes, and think sometime of how we 
ean prevent our materialistic spirit and age from robbing him 
and his children of their priceless inheritances, the spiritual 
legacies that God has especially bequeathed to the peasant of 
every clime. 

Of course, there are exceptions. Of course, there are unde- 
sirable men and women, worthless representatives of every race 
who have found their way here, but justice demands that we 
should not indict all our aliens because of the poor specimens 
and unworthy groups that have from time to time come to the 
centers of American life. 

You pretend to claim that this amendment will force the 
alien to become naturalized. Mr. President, I do not favor 
the foreigner being forced into citizenship. The test should not 
be based on his speed in reaching the naturalization courts, but 
whether or not he has in his soul the American spirit. 

What is the American standard this amendment implies? 
Learn to read and write the English language, go into a court, 
pay the fee, become naturalized, and you are 100 per cent 
American! 

Very properly we have restricted immigration. Economic 
reasons, if no other, made such a course necessary following the 
World War. But for those aliens who were here and those who 
are coming in the future, I suggest that we give more time 
and thought to making Americans of them rather than leave 
them unprotected to be victims of merciless greed, as has been 
often the case in the past. I would suggest we give more 
thought to the developments of the spiritual ideals for which 
America stands than the exhaustion of the immigrants’ physical 
forces. Such legislation and aids will better promote American- 
ism in future generations than the amendment proposed. 

Mr. President, Americanism constitutes, in my opinion, neither 
the language that a person speaks nor the clothes that he wears 
nor the wealth that he possesses nor the education he acquires. 
Americanism is of the soul, in which exalted political ideals 
and truths should abide. A soul incapable of absorbing and 
living the political precepts decreed at the birth of the Nation, 
can never be an American. Our aliens belong to the soul of 
America. They have within them the basis of great service to 
our beloved country. The history of our country in the past 
shows that they have been loyal and never failed in any crisis, 
with the spirit to serve and sacrifice even life for the preserva- 
tion of our traditions, our self-government, and our freedom ; 
little else is of consequence if the alien possesses this spirit. 

Mr. President, what of the future of America? It rests not 
with the alien who fails to become a citizen—it rests with the 
sovereign citizen. At the ballot box the future of America is 
to be determined, and we should be more concerned about the 
requirements we exact for citizenship than efforts to force 
through the enfranchisement of citizens or aliens who are dis- 
interested, illiterate, and uninformed. 

The logic of those who urge this amendment upon the theory 
that foreigners are undesirable is that we will improve our 
political ideals and standards by leading them to the ballot box. 
How paradoxical! Five million more undesirable, unwilling 
foreign voters will make America safer for demecracy! How 
like all intolerant moves! 

In one breath you condemn him and in the next you state you 
want to bring pressure upon him to become naturalized and to 
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become a citizen. Why not strive to make him a good work- 
man, father, husband, Christian, rather than a politician, par- 
ticularly a politician in the hands of hostile strangers and 
self-seekers who are only after his vote and want to keep 
him down the better to make sure of this, using him as a 
club to beat the mass and body of the independent, intelligent 
population of the Nation, 

Mr. President, may I presume to suggest that we be some- 
what cautious in this hour of our material greatness lest we 
permit the ease and luxury of the day to develop a spirit of 
self-complacency and snobbism? If the evils attendant upon 
greatness and prosperity threaten us, may we not find an anti- 
dote in the rivalry, the preserving qualities, the ambitions, 
the simple and homely ideals of living and the spirit of labor 
of those who had the courage to fly from their oppressors in 
other lands and who made stupendous sacrifices to escape the in- 
tolerable servitude that opened before them and their children 
in the land of their birth? May they not bring to us a new life, 
clean and cheerful and sweet, that will help to check the decay of 
wealth? May they not bring a realization of the value of peace 
and justice and a new value of the American economic oppor- 
tunities so long denied them in foreign lands? May their chil- 
dren not bring some of the realities of life to our children 
who meet them in our schools, especially if the comforts of the 
age are pampering and causing an inertia and habits of self- 
complacency? Is not the stimulus of the unsophisticated chil- 
dren of the immigrant a powerful influence for good? 

Mr. President, the spirit in America to-day behind the anti- 
alien movement is of an unhealthy nature. Unhealthy, both 
for them and for us. For when we, as a nation, become afflicted 
with an inflated ego—a snobbish superiority complex—our great- 
ness aS a nation will be seriously threatened. After all it is 
not what we actually do to the alien that matters so much, It 
is the spirit accompanying our action which is the important 
thing. 

In conclusion, instead of doubting, distrusting, and hating 
foreigners, let our attitude toward them be one of faith and 
sympathy. It might be well to recall the definition of “ faith” 
given by the illustrious father of the oldest member of the 
United States Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Holmes, when he 
said: 


Faith always implies the disbelief of a lesser fact in favor of a 
greater. A little mind often sees the unbelief without seeing the belicf 
of larger ones, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Alabama whether he intends to speak upon the pending amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am compelled to raise the point of order 
that the Senator has already spoken upon the amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not spoken at all since the limitation 
of debate went into effect; at least, I do not think I have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed by the clerk 
that the senior Senator from Alabama has not spoken on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think I have spoken since the limita- 
tion went into effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerks at the desk inform the 
present occupant of the chair that the Senator from Alabama 
has 30 minutes on the bill, if he desires to speak on the bill; and 
as he has not spoken on the amendment, the Senator would have 
30 minutes on the amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will have 30 minutes on each. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty minutes on each. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was going to suggest that if the Senator 
from Alabama is about to speak he yield to me to call a quorum, 
because the Senator from Indiana advised me that he desires 
an executive session, after which we will take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock, if that course is convenient to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 


I would as soon have the quorum call now. 
The Senator may make his point of no quorum at this time. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I was about to suggest that I wquld make 
the point of no quorum. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My colleague has an amendment that he de- 
sires to present and have printed. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to offer an amendment to the pending 
bill in order that it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Alabama, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk ealled the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Allen Frazier 

Ashurst George 

Barkley Gillett 

Bingham Glass 

Black Glenn 

Blaine Goff 

Blease Goldsborough 

Borah Gould 

Bratton Greene Norbeck 

Brookhart Hale Norris 

Broussard Harris Nye 

Burton Harrison Oddie 

Capper Hastings Overman 

Caraway Hatfield Patterson 

Connally Hawes Phipps 

Copeland Hayden Pine 

Couzens Hebert Pittman 

Cutting Heflin Ransdell 

Dale Howell Reed 

Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind, 

Dill Jones Sackett 

Edge Kean Schall 

Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
NATIONAL ORIGINS—ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE BOX, OF TEXAS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I present an address delivered by 
Representative Box, of Texas, over the radio last Saturday 
evening and published in the Washington Sunday Star of May 
26, 1929, pertaining to the question of national origins, which I 
ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Following is the text of Representative Box’s speech: 


The question whether the national-origins provisions of the immigra- 
tion act shall go into effect as now provided by the law as written 
in 1924 involves essentially the question of the restriction of immigra- 
tion, or the opposite of that policy. 

The sum of the quotas on the national-origins basis is nearly 10 per 
cent less than all the quotas based on the census of 1890. But that is 
only a minor element in the impairment of the immigration act of 1924 
involved in the proposed suspension or repeal of the national-origins 
quota provisions. 

Friends of restriction should search for the record of the Members 
of Congress who are usually opposed to restriction, and check that 
by their position on this question. Such a comparison will make it 
plain that practically all opponents of restriction are now opposing the 
national-origins provisions. 


SUPPORT AND OPPOSITION 


I do not know a single opponent of the restriction of immigration, 
whether an individual Member of Congress or a person or group outside 
of Congress, who is now supporting the national-origins provisions. 

On the other hand, every patriotic organization or other group within 
the range of my kaowledge which has worked for restriction now favors 
the national-origins quota basis. I now give you the names of some of 
those organizations which have actively supported the restriction of 
immigration. Every one of them insists upon the retention of the 
national-origins provisions as the heart of our quota system : 

American Legion, American War Mothers, American Gold-Star 
Mothers, Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, Daughters of the Union Veterans of the Civil 
War, 1861-1865, Junior Order United American Mechanics, Key Men of 
America, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, National Society Daughters of 
the Revolution, National Auxiliary, United Spanish War Veterans, Na- 
tional Soviety Sons of the American Revolution, the National Women’s 
Relief Corps, New York Chapter United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-American War, Sons of Con- 
federacy (eastern division), and about 70 other similar American patri- 
otic socieities whose names are before me. 

The organizations whose names I have called compose less than 25 
per cent of the list now before me, which lack of time compels me to 
abbreviate. These organizations represent many millions of high-class, 
patriotic people of every part of the United States. There are millions 
of others, organized and unorganized, who hold the same view. They 
are in earnest about keeping America American and are not playing 
politics with alien and hyphenated blocs. I know of not one such 
organization which has declared itself against the national-origins quota 
provisions, 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


La 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 


CONCLUSION TO BE DRAWN 
What conclusion can a citizenship which believes in restriction draw 
when it sees all opponents of restriction arrayed against the national- 
origins provisions and all organizations which work for restriction 
actively supporting them? 
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The active opponents and supporters of the national-origins provisions 
have given the question special attention. Are both ignorant of what is 
involved? To believe that requires a peculiar mental make-up or a 
situation making it politically or otherwise convenient to entertain such 
a view. 

I do not deny the existence of a small minority of men who have 
voted for restriction, who now, because of peculiar personal leanings or 
local connections or the necessities of politics, will vote to change the 
act of 1924 by abandoning the permanent quota basis therein provided 
and using in its stead the 1890 basis named as a temporary one in that 
act. But that small minority would amount to nothing in numbers or 
political influence but for their alliance with the opponents of restriction. 

A well-financed widespread propaganda has been put out to mislead 
the country into believing that the national-origins quota basis is an 
afterthought added at some later time for some reason foreign to the 
spirit and intent of the act of 1924. These provisions were written 
into the 1924 act and have been the permanent keystone of the arch 
of the quota system since it was constructed by Congress and approved 
by the President. The 1890 census basis was to be temporary, with the 
express provision that such temporary basis should be replaced with 
the national origins as the permanent basis. 


WEAKNESS OF QUOTA BASIS 


Few, if any, students of the problems and supporters of restriction 
failed to recognize in 1924 the weakness of a quota basis computed en- 
tirely on the foreign-born population at a time 34 years then past, 
and necessarily destined to become more and more remote. When the 
drafting of the 1924 quota law began many were willing to use the 
1890 census basis in preference to any other then suggested, but it 
was accepted for a time only because nothing more satisfactory had 
been offered. Many of the ablest students of the problem in the Senate 
and House, and outside of Congress, saw the weakness of an enumera- 
tion of foreign born in 1890 or at any other time as a quota basis. 
This caused the national-origins provisions to be written by the Senate, 
after which it was agreed to by the House and Senate conferees, and 
still later by the House, and afterwards approved by the President. 

The number of foreign born in the country in 1890 is a foreign-born 
basis. The national-origins computation of every element of the whole 
population of America, native and foreign born, as built from the first 
settlement of the Colonies, the Territories, and other parts of the 
Republic, running through the census of 1790 and every census to date, 
is an American basis. 


MISSTATEMENTS REPBRATED 


The oft-repeated statement that the national-origins quotas are based 
solely on the apparent origin of names shown in the census of 1790, 


or exclusively on the whole of that census, is not true. The history 
of the settlement of the Colonies, of the settlement of Florida, of Texas, 
of the Louisiana Territory and the parts of Mexico, which went into 
American States, the census of 1890, and each succeeding census, with 
all our immigration figures and the emigration records of Europe, went 
into the computation made by experts who had made a thorough study 
of census and population elements and had long practical experience 
in dealing with them. Each of the quota countries was then given a 
quota in approximate proportion to its contribution to our composite 
population. 

Of course, they did not compute the racial 
viduals. The law forbids that. 
to quibble and equivocate. 

An effort has been made to impress the country that the national- 
origins provisions furnish only an unworkable approximation of a 
quota basis, and that the 1890 census is an exact and certain basis 
for the calculation of quotas made in 1924. Between 1890 and 1924, a 
period of 34 years, the international boundaries of Europe had been 
conglomerated and rearranged on a vast scale. All that the census of 
1890 showed as to the country of the immigrant’s origin was that he 
was born in Russia or in Germany or France or Austria, or one of the 
many oft-changing Balkan States, as the immigrant understood and 
stated to the enumerator in 1890. Even if the statements of the for- 
eign born, many of whom neither understood nor spoke English, made 
to the temporarily employed thousands of untrained enumerators, as to 
where the immigrants were born, had been correct, some of the countries 
to which quotas were given in 1924 did not exist as nations in 1890 and 
were, of course, not listed in that census. 


composition of indi- 
To tell the public that is involved, is 


PEOPLE UNDER NEW MAP 


Some “European states had been created out of the territory of other 
countries. In some instances territory had been taken from two or 
three nations to form new states. In many instances regions had been 
taken from one country, listed in the census of 1890, and given to an- 
other during that period of 34 years. Indeed, the map of Europe had 
been remade. The best equipped diplomats had to have maps and ex- 
pert geographers at hand to advise them of the inclusion or exclusion 
of some regions and the location of boundaries, existing and proposed. 
Those who figured the quotas on the basis of the 1890 census had to 
estimate whether the Austria or Poland or Czechoslovakia or Yugoslavia 
or Turkey or France or Italy or Russia or Germany of 1924 included the 
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locality in which the immigrant was born some time prior to 1890. 
These experts have frankly advised the Senate committee that this 
general condition prevailed when they somewhat hurriedly computed the 
quotas based on the census of the foreign born in 1890. 

The time between the approval of the 1924 act and the date on which 
it took full effect was so short that even the temporary quotas provided 
for in that act had to be promptly approximated. Of course, the result 
was a general and rough approximation, necessarily made in a hurry, 
from insufficient data for immediate, though temporary use. The coun- 
try hed a right to have such an approximation made in the emergency 
then existing. It has the right and is in duty bound to make the 
more logical, fair, and permanent approximation provided in the na- 
tional-origins clauses, in the more careful and deliberate manner pro- 
vided by the law, time permitting it. 


GERMAN BASIS UNFAIR 


The 1890 census basis gives to Germany 31 per cent of the total 
quotas, though Germany has contributed at most about 17 per cent of 
the racial stock of the United States. The sume failure of the 1890 
census to furnish a fair basis developed in varying but substantial 
degrees in apportioning quotas to other countries. 

A word of the testimony of the experts who compared these bases and 
computed the national-origins quotas will be worth hearing. Doctor 
Hill, Assistant Director of the Census, whose character, ability, and ex: 
pert knowledge, all admit, was chairman of the quota board. From his 
testimony I quote: 

Doctor Hitn. “I will say, however, that no proposition has been 
brought to my attention that seems to be fairer than this one of 
national origin.” 

Again Doctor Hill was asked the question, “ Does the distribution of 
quotas based on the 1890 census reflect with any accuracy the propor- 
tion of nationalities that now exists in the United States?” 

Doctor H1Lu. “ No, indeed; it does not.” 

The claim that the national-origins basis is not workable is answered 
by the fact that the quota board has worked out, the secretaries have 
certified, and the President has proclaimed the national-origins quotas. 

The three secretaries in their final report said: “‘ We, in the discharge 
of duty laid upon us by the statute, have made the determination pro- 
vided in subdivision c7 of section 11 of the act and jointly submit here- 
with the quotas of each nationality determined as provided in subdivi- 
sion (b) of the act.” 


NO DISCRIMINATION IN ACT 


The claim that the national-origins quota basis discriminates against 
any nation or people is based on the assumption that it is unfair to 
give quotas to immigrant-furnishing countries in proportion to their re 
spective contributions to the whole white stock of the Nation. No 
European countries or people acquired vested rights in the temporary 
quotas provided in the 1924 act, even if those quotas had been presented 
as prospectively permanent. The absurdity of an assumption of such 
vested rights is heightened when it is remembered that those temporary 
quotas were presented as temporary, accompanied by provisions for 
their early abandonment for the permanent origins basis. 

The census of 1890 is now nearly 40 years old, and is becoming more 
remote, The national-origins basis moves forward with each decade 
and continues with each census, ever approximately proportionate to 
the white American population. 

Whatever the Government does to restrict immigration always has 
been and will be viciously assailed by those who would have the people 
of Europe and other cquntries treated as possessing vested rights to 
places and opportunities in America. No sooner had the national-origins 
basis been adopted than certain race-conscious blocs with strong foreign 
affinities, who have almost invariably opposed every restrictive act, began 
to move among other groups to organize an attack upon that quota 
basis. If the 1890 census had been the permanent quota basis provided 
in the act of 1924, it would have been as violently attacked as has 
the national-origins basis and would have been weaker under attack. 
Indeed, that census had been assailed from the first while it was under 
consideration as a permanent basis. The country already has ample 
notice that it will be attacked if it should be made the permanent quota 
basis. If the groups who give body and strength to the attack now 
being made had not assailed national origins, they would have directed 
their forces against some other fundamental part of the law. 

The minority of friends of the 1924 immigration act who are joining 
the opponents of all restriction in an effort to suspend or repeal the 
national-origins provisions of the law are committing q great folly. If 
the attack on the heart of the 1924 act should succeed, the antirestric- 
tionists will attack some other key position, and the patriotic people, 
who are determined to maintain the numerical restriction included 
in the quota system, will probably launch a well-organized, nation-wide 
drive to reduce all quotas as low 4s one-half of what they are now and 
to restrict immigration still further in other directions. 

If our friends want more of this war, it is waiting for them. 


NATIONAL ORIGINS——-ADDRESS BY SENATOR NYE, OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I present an address deliv- 
ered by Senator Nye over the radio last Saturday evening and 
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published in the Washington Sunday Star, relating to the ques- 
tion of national origins as involved in the immigration act of 
1924, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor. 

Following is the text of Senator Nyer’s speech: 


I wish it were possible to discuss the merits and 
national-origins clause in the immigration act without reference to the 
people of any country. But it can not be so discussed, partly because, 
as Americans, we claim the right to some measure of selection and 
choiee in our invitations to the people of other lands to be at home 
here with us and partly because some advocates of the national-origins 
plan are often resorting to the grossest of misrepresentation as to what 
it is all about. There has not in many moons been a question upon 
which there has been so much misinformation digested as upon this 
national-origins question. 

The national-origins plan had its inception back in 1924 and was one 
proposing the preservation of our racial balance by admitting each 
year as immigrants a proportionate likeness of our present population 
and population of our country at its inception back in the colonial 
days. If a given percentage of our whole population traced its an- 
cestry back, let us say to Norway, then under the national-origins plan 
of immigration quotas the number of immigrants admitted annually 
from Norway would be the same percentage of the total number of 
immigrants to be admitted, the total number being fixed at 150,000. 
That was the theory of the national-origins plan. Who could complain 
against such a plan? None dared to; none wanted to. 


demerits of the 


TIME TO WORK QUOTAS 


However, it was at the time conceded that it would take some little 
time to work out the quotas on this basis and theory and it was neces- 
sary to set up some temporary machinery to govern quotas until the 
national-origins quotas should be determined. It was determined to 
admit from each of the quota countries 2 per cent of the total foreign- 
born population found in America from those quota countries by the 
census of 1890. This would bring us approximately 150,000, the same 
number as was provided for in the national-origins plan. Under this 
plan, if the census of 1890 showed a population of 25,600 in America 
who were born in Belgium, then Belgium, under the temporary quota 
basis, would be entitled to send 512 immigrants to us annually, this 
being 2 per cent of that total. 

It is this basis of immigration quotas, based upon the 1890 census of 
foreign born in America, which has since 1924 been operative and which 
will continue to operate until the national-origins plan becomes effec- 
tive or until change is made in the law. 

In the immigration act of 1924 Congress provided for a commission 
to determine what the quotas would be under the national-origins 
clause. This commission consisted of the Secretaries of State, Com- 
merce, and Labor in the President's Cabinet. They were Secretaries 
Kellogg, Hoover, and Davis. This commission straightway put experts 
to the task of ferreting out the facts upon which to base quotas under 
the national-origins plan, and from 1924 until very recently these ex- 
perts have been at work. 


CONGRESS POSTPONED DATE 


In 1927, after nearly three years of study, figures were submitted by 


the commission to Congress. They were not backed by that con- 
fidence which seemed essential, and uncertainty.as to their accuracy 
caused Congress to postpone the effective date of the national-origins 
plan for a year. 

The experts and the commission submitted another set of figures in 
1928. Again were they declared to be inaccurate and not final, 

In each case, the commission itself made clear its lack of confidence 
in the figures, and again there was postponement of the effectiveness of 
the national-origins basis. Then, this year, in February, another state- 
ment was submitted by the experts showing what they had again con- 
cluded would be the quota for each country under this national-origins 
plan. In many cases it was as different from the last statement sub- 
mitted as there is difference between night and day. 

Following the submission of the last statement and late in the life 
of the last session of Congress, I introduced a resolution which again 
called for postponement, but a fight ending in a filibuster against the 
move to postpone was undertaken. At this new and special session of 
Congress bills to repeal and resolutions to postpone have been offered, 
but they have been tied up in committee so as to deny to Congress the 
chance to vote upon the question of repeal or postponement. However, 
an agreement now seems to prevail which will afford the Senate, some 
time next week, a chance to yote and test strength upon the issue. So 
evenly divided is sentiment upon this question that one or two votes in 
the Senate is quite apt to determine the result. 


FOUR ESTIMATES MADE 


I have recited the differing conclusions which have been reached by 
the commission and its experts in the study of the question which has 
been submitted to Congress. No less than four such estimates—for 
estimates and uncertainties they must now be accepted as being—have 
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been submitted by the same commission and experts. And what a va- 
riety of guesses they were! Indeed, it is little wonder that the three 
members of the commission, Secretaries Kellogg, Hoover, and Davis, 
declared the national-origins plan to be inaccurate and not practicable. 
Let us see how these estimates have varied in the cases of a few of the 
countries: 

The four Austrian estimates were as follows: 2,171, 1,486, 1,639, 
1,413. 

The Belgian quota was first estimated at 251. Then later esti- 
mates declared the number to be 410, 1,328, and finally 1,304. 

The first guess on the French quota was 1,772, then 3,837, then 3,308, 
and finally 3,086. 

Germany was first placed at 20,028, and each subsequent estimate 
raised the total until the final figures declared Germany entitled to 
25,957. 

Hungary was first set at 1,521, and subsequent studies and estimates 
brought it down to 869. 

Ireland was first given 8,330 as its quota. Then following estimates 
saw it gradually increased to more than twice that number. 

A variation of 2,000 is shown in the various quotas determined due 
Poland. Russia’s quotas, as arrived at by the experts, wobbled all the 
way from 4,002 to 2,784. Switzerland was first declared entitled to 
783 under the national-origins plan and later figures gave it 1,707. 

And so it goes throughout the list of countries coming under the 
quota laws. Four different studies brought four different conclusions! 
It all goes to demonstrate how inaccurate must be conclusions as to 
just what percentage of our population traces its origin to this, that, 
and the other country. It all gives us an understanding of what 
prompted Mr. Hoover, as a candidate for President, to declare his belief 
that the national-origins plan was inaccurate and ought to be repealed, 
and, further, what prompted him to ask, in his first message to Con- 
gress, for its repeal. 

Any basis of immigration quotas must be reasonably accurate before 
people generally can be expected to accept it as a proper basis. But in 
spite of this very intelligent opposition to national origins, a determined 
effort is being made to force national origins to become effective July 1 
of this year, as it will become effective if it is not repealed or postponed 
before then. 

If figures were available showing immigration to our land in the 
colonial days and the early days of our history as a nation, it might 
be possible to sit down and work out a basis of immigration quotas on 
that theory. But there are no such figures of an accurate nature prior 
to 1820, A large part of whatever data was available prior to that 
time was destroyed in the fires set by the British in the War of 1812, 
when the National Capitol and records were destroyed. 

However, friends of national origins insist that it 1s still possible 
to determine our national make-up back in that period through records 
of arrivals of ships bringing immigrants in our early ports and through 
names found upon the records of the first census taken in America in 
1790, and other sources. However, it is a well-known fact that when a 
shipload of immigrants arrived in America in those early days, if the 
ship bringing the immigrants was a British ship, and the great bulk of 
them were British, then these immigrants were recorded as being of 
British origin. It is also a well-known fact that a large number of men 
who fought in Washington’s Continental Army bore names which are 
not found upon the census rolls of 1790, thus demonstrating how inaccu- 
rate is the 1790 census. That being the case, it appeals to me, as it 
appeals to many others, that we are better to maintain the present basis 
of quotas, which is that figured on the census figures of 1890, showing 
the total number of foreign-born residents in America at that time, and 
to maintain this until some better scheme can be worked out. 

FIGURES ARB SURPRISING 


Careful tabulation of the records of immigration in America during 
the first 70 years of immigration statistics, starting in 1820 and ending 
in 1890, surprises one when these records are compared with the tem- 
porary immigration quotas which have been established by virtue of 
the 1890 census of foreign born, These records disclose that England, 
Scotland, and Wales sent to us during that 70-year period an average 
of 39,380 immigrants annually. The quota of Great Britain under the 
1890 basis now operative is 34,007. Under national origins it would be 
65,721. 

Belgium sent us an average during that 70-year period of 628 and 
under the 1890 basis they sent us 512 immigrants annually. Under 
national origins they would send 1,413. 

Russia sent an average of 3,663 and under the present basis of quotas 
is privileged to send 2,248 each year. The national-origins plan would 
give Russia 2,784, 

Greece sent us 39 immigrants on the average during that 70-year 
period and under the 1890 basis now operating sends us 100 immigrants 
annually. Under national origins Greece would have 307. 

Germany sent us 64,359 on the average through that longer period 
and under the present basis of quotas is privileged to send us 51,227 
immigrants annually, whereas national origins would cut Germany to 
25,957. 

Ireland sent an average in that first 70-year immigration period of 
49,781 each year and under the present basis of immigration is privi- 
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leged to send 28,567 annually. The national-origins plan would reduce 
this number to 17,853. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark in the 70 years sent an average of 
15,251 immigrants a year to us. Under the present basis of quotas 
those countries are entitled to 18,803 per year. Under the national- 
origins plan these Scandinavian countries would be slashed to 6,872. 

These figures show how much more fair the present quotas are than 
the national-origins quotas would be. 

I have said that there has been resort to the grossest kind of mis- 
representations about what national origins would accomplish. I want 
to recite and correct some of those representations. 

It is claimed that national origin is a plan to further restrict immi- 
gration to America. I am myself a believer in restricted immigration, 
but the national-origins plan was never intended to restrict immigration 
any further than it was already restricted by the 1890 quota basis. 
There is a difference of 9,000 or 10,000 who can come to this country 
under the two plans, and I, for one, as a foe of the national-origins 
theory, would gladly consent to a proportionate shaving of the present 
basis of quotas to a point which would give us the same number under 
the present basis as would be admitted under the national-origins plan. 
But the national-origins plan was not intended to constitute a further 
restriction of immigration, 

There is anoiher representation to the effect that the national origins, 
if it discriminates against any people, discriminates against the people 
of southeastern Europe. The facts are that the national-origins plan 
will increase immigration from southeastern Europe by more than 4,000, 
and, while increasing immigration from Great Britain, will decrease 
immigration from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Ireland by 
nearly 50,000, while reducing the total immigration by less than 10,000. 

No one who has studied the history of immigration and the contribu- 
tion of immigrants can call such a basis of immigration quotas fair. 
Under national origins the quotas from Italy, Greece, Russia, and other 
southeastern countries would be increased. Italy, for example, would 
be increased from 3,800 to 5,800; Great Britain would be increased from 
34,000 to 65,000; and, while this is taking place, national origins is 
cutting the quota of Denmark from 2,700 to 1,100; of Germany from 
51,000 to 25,000; Ireland from 28,000 to 17,000; Norway from 6,400 to 
8,300; Sweden from 9,500 to 3,300. 


GENERAL DISSATISFACTION 


The contributions of the people who came to us through all our his- 
tory from northern Europe have been written so indelibly upon the 
pages of our history that I do not wonder in the least that there is 
general dissatisfaction with the national-origins basis of quotas. We 
know of the records and the parts which these people have played in 
all of those engagements which have meant the life of our country, and 
we know of the great pioneer strides which these people have made in 
behalf of the building of America. 

A further misrepresentation has been made upon this subject with 
relation to the atéitude of the American Federation of Labor, which 
has been declared to be in approval of the national-origins theory. 
This is false, and the officials of the federation have made it very 
clear that they are opposed to national origins. 

There has also been an effort made to cause people to believe that 
national origins would remedy that situation which finds our jails, 
our asylums, and our hospitals filled with diseased, feeble-minded, and 
paupers, who are immigrants from countries of a blood alien to our 
own, When this claim was made upon the floor of the Senate some 
few days ago the statement was challenged and an explanation was 
demanded. The explanation was made through a demonstration of 
the kind of immigrant that is coming to us from Mexico. But Mexico 
is in no way affected by the national-origins plan of quotas or the 
plan of quotas which is now in effect. Mexico is not upon a quota 
basis at all, and people should not be misled. We know that under 
the present basis of quotas we are winning immigrants from countries 
which have contributed the finest, the cleanest, and the most able of 
immigrants throughout our history. 

The time allotted me to discuss this question is not at all ample to 
fully set forth the facts pertaining to this great controversy, but I 
would, in conclusion, point out this—that the national-origins plan 
would not seem to bring us nearly so accurate a counterpart of our 
population as does the present basis of quotas which are builded upon 
the population of foreign-born in America in 1890, 

I would point out also that it is hardly fair to draw so strict a 
conclusion as many do draw to the effect that our colonial stock in 
America was British stock. President Roosevelt once wrote that 
“It is always well to remember that at the day when we began our 
career as a nation, we already differed from our kinsmen of Britain 
in blood as well as in name; Americans belong to the English race 
enly in the sense in which Englishmen belong to the German race.” 

I wish with all my heart for the repeal of the national-origins clause 
in the immigration act because quotas under such a basis are certainly 
not in keeping with the best interests of America as those interests 
are involved in the question of immigration, 
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ELECTION LAW REFORMS—SPEECH BY SENATOR CUTTING, OF NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a very able speech 
delivered over the radio by the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Curtine] on Election Law Reforms. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Senator CuTtine spoke as follows: 





For 30 years there has been a continuous agitation about the high 
cost of election campaigns, 

Nevertheless, nothing concrete or effective has been done. 

The clearest proof of this is that up to the present time no individ- 
ual has yet been convicted and punished by a court or expelled from 
either House of Congress for violation of any Federal corrupt practices 
act. This is either a sign of universal virtue or it means that our laws 
have no teeth. 

The first law providing for the publishing of campaign contributions 
was passed by Congress in 1910. It was followed in 1911 by a law 
extending the provisions of the 1910 law to candidates for nomination 
and election to the offices of Senator and Representative and limiting 
the amount of campaign expenses. The provision dealing with nomina- 
tions was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in the New- 
berry case and was omitted in the latest Federal corrupt practices act 
of 1925. The total result of all this legislation is utterly negligible. 

A committee of the United States Senate presided over by former 
Senator Kenyon in 1920, after investigating the cost of presidential 
campaigns, reported to the Senate “that expenditure of these vast 
sums is a present and growing menace to the Nation” and that “the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate should in the next 
Congress take up the question of remedial legislation.” Up to the 
present time no action has been taken on the recommendations of the 
Kenyon committee, 

The first reason for the failure of Congress to act is that little 
unprejudiced thought has been devoted to the subject and that there 
has never been any continuous body to carry recommendations into 
effect. Just before every presidential campaign, during the campaign, 
and immediately after it, there is a violent discussion of the subject of 
campaign expenditures. Such discussion is usually partisan and in- 
effective. This question is not one of party affiliation. Every party 
has shown itself equally guilty, if guilt there be. The remedy must 
come from Congress, because Congress alone has authority to act. 

The legislation at the present time on the Federal statute books is 
based on a supposed system of publicity. Candidates and political 
committees are required to file their expense accounts with the Clerk 
of the House or the Secretary of the Senate. The intention was first 
to convey information to the voters, and, second, to provide a record 
for possible court proceedings. As a matter of fact, there is no real 
publicity. The reports have no news value except in unusual cases. 
Moreover, since a man who would violate the law would probably also 
falsify his expense account, there can be no particular value in the 
mere act of filing it. Unless a contest is brought, the reports never 
see the light, and the facts actually developed in contest proceedings 
scarcely ever include anything contained in the report. 

This system will remain futile unless somebody is given both the 
power and the machinery to audit every report and ascertain whether 
the facts therein stated are correct. Neither the Clerk of the House 
nor the Secretary of the Senate has the time, the authority, or the 
facilities to do this work. A permanent commission must be added to 
the present staff of the Congress of the United States, and have full 
authority to conduct hearings, take testimony, receive and investigate 
reports and credentials, and report to Congress the facts in connection 
with contest cases. Such a commission is the first step in any far- 
reaching election reform. It would naturally investigate the whole sub- 
ject in the kind of detail which is impossible for any temporary congres- 
sional committee, no matter how able its membership may be. 

The second great difficulty in bringing about a system of adequate 
election legislation is that of limiting the amounts and sources of cam- 
paign contributions, and the purposes for which they can be expended. 
For years we have listened to stump speeches denouncing the excessive 
use of money in the elections. Yet the election of 1928 was by far the 
most costly in the history of this country. Just because both parties 
outdid all previous records there has been little oceasion for partisan 
criticism on either side. The two national committees together admit 
the expenditure of over $7,000,000 as against $4,300,000 in 1920, and 
slightly under four millions in 1924. It has been calculated by compe- 
tent experts who have figured out the average expenditures of State, 
county, local, congressional, and unofficial agencies, that the sum 
accounted for by the national committees amounts in general to about 
one-fifth of the total amount expended. ‘This, if correet, would mean 


that the 1928 campaign cost reached the staggering sum of $35,000,000. 
It is clear that sums of this size can not be raised from private sources 
While there are, of course, many hon- 


with purely altruistic motives. 
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orable men and women who contribute to campaign funds with nothing 
but the public interest in mind, these people are bound to be in a small 
minority. 

Former Secretary McAdoo, himself once chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, testified in 1920 that “‘ These men who put up vast 
sums of money, Republicans and Democrats alike, all seek the return 
of their candidate, and many of them seek to have favors returned 
from their candidate after they have been elected. * * * The ex- 
penses of the national elections should be paid for out of the United 
States Treasury, and it should be made a crime for a man to con- 
tribute a dollar to influence an election. * * * ‘The cost of cam- 
paigns would be reduced to one-fifth of what they are now.” 

Representative Rosert Luce, of Massachusetts, one of the ablest 
and most experienced Republican Members of the House, expressed the 
same point of view when he stated before a House committee that 
“The way to stop expenditures of money in elections is to stop 
it. * * * If we accept the thesis that candidacy is of public con- 
cern, then legitimate expenses for campaign purposes ought to be paid 
for out of the Public Treasury.” 

It was probably in an honest attempt to get away from political 
and personal obligations that the Republican National Committee in 
1920 decided to limit all individual contributions to $1,000. The cure 
proved more deadly than the disease. A heavy deficit was left at the 
end of the campaign, and the chief contribution to the deficit was 
made under profound secrecy by Mr. Harry Sinclair. Contributions 
to deficits are not included in the present law. But clearly they are 
more dangerous than any other kind of contribution. Mr. Sinclair 
testified that he had been in the habit of contributing to both political 
parties. He had not been particularly interested in the Republican 
Party until the election was over. A contribution before the election 
would have been in the nature of a gamble. Once the Republican 
Party was safely in power he became a zealous Republican and made 
the largest contribution to cover the deficit. This kind of contribu- 
tion ceases to be a gamble. When a party is already in power an 
investment in its stock brings certain and immediate returns. At 
least it proved so in his case. 

I wish to reiterate that no partisan question is involved. Both 
parties have got to operate on a large financial scale so long as either 
one so operates. It is a vicious circle. When you know that your 
opponent is legally allowed to expend an unlimited sum, and proposes 
to do so, you are obliged to act in self-defense, and raise and expend 
similar amounts. 

The system is illogical and unjust, even though the object for which 
the money is spent may be legitimate. The fact still remains that 
under an unlimited system of private contributions no man or party 
without resources can compete with those who are either wealthy or 
can command contributions from prospective beneficiaries, 

And, after all, most of the money is not spent in legitimate ways. I 
do not mean that a great deal is spent in actual bribery or corruption. 
But most of it goes not to educate but to muddle and confuse the mind 
of the voter. The important facts about any candidate or any party 
can generally be expressed in a very few words. Instead of allowing 
the voter to concentrate his attention on those simple facts he is be- 
wildered by a vast appeal to prejudice, to ignorance, and to the tem- 
porary fads of the moment. From the point of view of public interest, 
therefore, four-fifths of the money now expended in a national campaign 
is not merely wasted but actually spent to the public detriment. If the 
public took over the expenses the cost would be reduced from $35,000,000 
to a comparatively small sum. 

Legislation of this sort is exceedingly difficult to frame. The fact 
remains that it must be framed if the people are to retain control of 
their own Government. 

Lastly, the present corrupt practices act does not deal with primary 
or nomination conventions at all. This is due primarily to the New- 
berry decision. There is some reason to believe that a new Federal 
statute passed at the present time and dealing with primaries might be 
held constitutional in spite of the Newberry decision, but the safest 
way to deal with this question is to pass a constitutional amendment 
giving Congress that power. I realize how difficult it is to change the 
Constitution, and I know that many people deplore the occasional need 
to do so. To this I can only reply that the fathers of the Constitution 
themselves did not feel that way about it. In a time of acute crisis 
they wrote a fundamental law admirably fitted to the requirements of 
that time. They spent no vain efforts in trying to guess what kind of 
a world this world would be after another 140 years, and instead pro- 
vided a way to amend the Constitution to meet whatever changed con- 
ditions might arise. They provided a method of calling together a new 
constitutional convention. I venture to say that every member of the 
original convention would have been amazed to learn that a century 
and a half would elapse without any advantage being taken of that 
provision. It is with all reverence for the judgment of the Constitu- 
tion makers that I say that they would have been the first to agree that 
where a vital issue has arisen it must be met by any method neces- 
sary to meet the emergency. This particular issue of the use of money 
in politics presents, as Senator Borau has said, “a problem as deep 
and vital as representative democracy itself.” It must be solved, regard- 
less of the meaus which we may bave to apply. \ 
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STRIKE SITUATION IN THE SOUTH 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
RecorD two editorials, one from the Washington Post of this 
morning, and one from the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, 
on the strike situation in the South. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Raleigh News and Observer, May 20, 1929) 
THANK GOD FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 


There was a time when, deploring the low place of North Carolina 
in education, Governor Aycock was wont to explain, “ Thank God for 
South Carolina,” adding that “but for the Palmetto State North 
Carolina would be at the bottom of the ladder.” 

To-day in quite another sense, with reference to labor disputes and 
strikes in textile mills, we should rejoice in the good example South 
Carolina has set for other States and say “Thank God for South 
Carolina.” That State has the best laws as to hours of labor of any 
Southern State, and last week it adjusted labor troubles in a manner 
that points ‘the way to North Carolina employees and employers in 
textile mills. The South Carolina way is thus told in this telegram 
from Greenville, 8. C.: 

“Negotiations were completed this afternoon whereby operatives of 
Brandon Mill here will return to work Monday afternoon at 1 o’clock, 
terminating a strike called March 27. It is expected that the other 
mill in the Brandon chain, Poinsett at Greenville, and Woodruff at 
Woodruff, will also accept the agreement adopted by Brandon workers 
to-day and that by the middle of next week all of the 2,700 operatives in 
the Brandon chain of mills will be back at work. 

“The strikes were called in protest against the extended operating 
system that bad been adopted in the Brandon mills. In reaching an 
agreement both the mill management and the operatives departed from 
their original positions and made certain concessions, 

“A price scale for weavers and battery hands, who were extended in 
their labor before the strike, was fixed by the management and accepted 
by the operatives. The pay will be higher than these operatives were 
receiving prior to the strike. 

“The agreement provides for referring any differences arising in the 
future to the State board of conciliation for final decision. None of 
the strikers will be discriminated against on account of their activities 
in the strike. 

“The agreement was accepted by the strikers’ grievance committee 
this afternoon and was unanimously adopted by the strikers to-night.” 
A similar adjustment is thus told in a telegram from Union, 8. C.: 

“After a number of conferences between the management and opera- 
tives of Monarch and Ottaray mills an agreement was reached at noon 
to-day, and the operatives voted to return to work Thursday morning. 
The weavers will have 72 looms as a set standard, and at a weekly wage 
of $21, The battery fillers were raised one-fourth of @ cent, this apply- 
ing to both regulars and ‘space hands.’ The pay for a regular was 
4 cents; it will now be 4% cents. The ‘space hand’ got 3% cents 
and will now get 3% cents. The agreement was reached after a 
lengthy meeting of the strikers this morning and a number of con- 
ferences between operatives and operators of the mills,” 

The only fair and permanent way to secure the best results, remove 
dissatisfaction, and promote understanding is by frank eonferences 
between representatives of employers and employees. No policy of re- 
fusal to discuss and to lay all the cards on the table and to arbitrate 
can secure and maintain just and harmonious relations. South Carolina 
points the way. 


{From the Washington Post, Monday, May 27, 1929] 
LEAVE IT TO THE STATES 


The settlement of the strike at the rayon mills of Elizabethton, Tenn., 
is to be credited to Miss Anna Weinstock, of the ‘Department of Labor, 
and to the sensible decision of the companies concerned not to discrim- 
inate against any former employee because of his affiliation with the 
union. Miss Weinstock’s success in bringing the employers and em- 
ployed to an agreement is a striking example of what can be done by 
personal effort when tact, experience, and skill are brought into play. 
It is supposed to have been Miss Weinstock’s advice that induced the 
companies to engage E. T. Willson as personnel officer, with full powers 
to pass upon and decide each individual case of reemployment. Mr, 
Willson’s management of conditions at Passaic, N. J., resulting in an 
amicable adjustment of labor difficulties, have commended him to the 
workers of Elizabethton as a man who will give them a square deal. 

A strike that is said to have cost the rayon companies $40,000 a day, 
and which has borne heavily upon the workers and the community, now 
comes to an end. The Senate committee, which has been making pre- 
liminary inquiries into the dispute, had nothing to do with the settle- 
ment. The threatened interference of the Senate had a tendency to 
aggravate. a bad situation, by antagonizing State authorities and by 
holding out false hopes to the strikers. As the Post pointed out at the 
beginning, this strike and all other labor disturbances within the States 
are matters that do not concern Congress, and it has no right to inter- 
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meddle with them. No Federal legislation can be enacted that would 
not be an encroachment upon State rights. There being no occasion for 
legislation, a Senate investigation would merely stir up resentment and 
make conditions worse. 

The textile industry of the United States is not under Federal juris- 
diction, as are common carriers. It would be an unwarranted misuse 
of the power to regulate commerce if Congress should attempt to assert 
jurisdiction over corporations answerable to the States in which they 
are organized and in which they operate. The power and duty to pre- 
serve order in case of a strike affecting such corporations rest in the 
State, and it is only when a State is unable to preserve order that its 
governor is warranted in calling upon the President for help. At no 
time has the State of Tennessee been unable or unwilling to exercise 
sufficient police power at Elizabethton to preserve public order and to 
protect life and property. 

The tendency of Senators to seize upon such disturbances as an 
excuse for investigations and national legislation is vicious, whether 
it is inspired by personal demagogic aims or for the furtherance of the 
process of Federal usurpation of State powers. The Senate should call 
off the proposed investigation into the textile industry. ivery State 
in which textile mills are operating is competent to regulate them, if 
they need regulating. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an article appearing in a Florence, 
Ala., paper, relating to Muscle Shoals. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


POWER SALES IN APRIL ONLY 2 PER CENT OF AVAILABLE 


According to the records of the Government engineers in charge at 
Muscle Shoals the total available power at Wilson Dam during the 
month of April, 1929, was 150,652,100 kilowatt-hours. Of this, 3,046,000 
kilowatt-hours was sold for general distribution. The power sold was 
2.021 per cent of the power available during the month and the remain- 
ing 97.979 per cent was allowed to waste over the spillways. 

There is no available market for the enormous amount of power 
allowed to go to waste, and it is apparent that the only profitable use 
that can be made of the power is in the manufacture of cheaper and 
better fertilizer for the farmer. 

This is a farm relief proposition which has passed the theoretical 
stage. An enormous tonnage of fertilizer is being made in foreign 
countries by the same process for which the plants at Muscle Shoals 
were constructed. This cheaper and better fertilizer is being used by 
farmers of the leading agricultural nations of the world in competition 
with American farmers, who are paying much higher prices for fertilizer. 

To illustrate what the operation of the Government properties at 
Muscle Shoals in the production of fertilizer would mean in the way 
of farm relief, the small cotton farmer is now paying $62 per ton for 
Chilean nitrate containing 15% per cent nitrogen. This grade of 
Chilean nitrate contains 310 pounds of nitrogen per ton, and the nitro- 
gen content is the only part of the ton which has any value to the 
farmer. 

The amount of power required to manufacture 310 pounds of nitrogen 
by the cyanamid process, as shown by statistics of the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, is 1,455 kilowatt-hours. This amount of 
power, figured at $17.52 per kilowatt-year, or 2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, would cost $2.91. Raw materials and other costs, including 
8 per cent profit to the manufacturer, in the fixation of 310 pounds 
of air nitrogen at Muscle Shoals would amount to approximately $15.75, 
making a tctal of $18.66, which would be the cost to the farmer 
f. o. b. Muscle Shoals. 

In the discussions of Muscle Shoals during the past eight years 
there has been a very strong and influential group who have urged 
that Muscle Shoals power be used to reduce the rates paid by power 
consumers. Let us compare the savings to the small farmer with the 
savings to the small power consumer. 

The power required to manufacture 310 pounds of nitrogen, figured 
at the present commercial rate paid by the small power consumer, 
using power 10 hours per day, would amount to approximately $36.38. 
It is claimed by those who would make a power proposition of Muscle 
Shoals that the above cost could be cut in half. Granting, for the sake 
of argument, that their claims are true, the power consumer would 
save $18.29, while the small farmer would save $43.34, 

No one has yet claimed that the small power consumer is more in 
need of relief than the farmer. 

Muscle Shoals should be used in the ntanner provided for in the act 
of Congress authorizing the construction of the properties at that 
location. 


The farmer is in great need of relief and should be considered first. 
There is an enormous amount of potential power which can be made 
available for other purposes in the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries. 


In fact, the total power available at Wilson Dam during the 
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month of April as shown above is, according to surveys made by the 
United States engineers, only 3.4-10 per cent of the power which can 
be developed in the Tennessee River basin. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS AT UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME BY SENATOR 
COPELAND 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp an address delivered by my 
colleague at the memorial service at the United States Soldiers’ 
Home on the 26th of this month. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Senator CopeLaNnp spoke as follows: ° 


Veterans of all wars, if man could be made good by legislative enact- 
ment war would cease and sin would disappear from the earth. 

The germs of disease and the germs of wickedness are in the world. 
If the purpose of human life were merely to pick at a harp and to loaf 
in holy idleness, I have no doubt God would have created a world suit- 
able for those occupations. 

But we must take the world as it is. Whether it conforms to our 
ideas or not the world is as it is, and by wishing merely we can not 
change it. Man can not be made good by act of Congress. 

As a result, perhaps, of human wickedness wars have come. As a 
result of human wickedness wars will continue to come. It is probable 
that for untold generations mankind will be troubled by wars and 
rumors of wars. 

Even if wars are the consequence of wrong thinking, they have been 
fought by soldiers and sailors whose every instinct has been righteous, 
noble, and patriotic. When we meet on Decoration Day or on any 
other national holiday, it is not to glorify war, but to bless those who 
have given life, or strength and health, for the cause of liberty. 

Before me to-day are representatives of several wars. Here are men 
who have exposed themselves to the deprivations and dangers of mili- 
tary life. They have done for us what we could not do for ourselves. 
They have struggled and sweat and given their blood, in order that the 
evil desires of evil men might not prevail. 

These soldiers were not the instigators of cruel war. They had no 
part in formulating the schemes that induced the chancelleries of cer- 
tain nations to invade the rights of other peoples. They were called to 
the colors to defend our Nation or sections of our country against dis- 
aster. They were the agents of our Government in striking the shackles 
from the bodies of oppressed peoples. 

No matter what may have been the direct or remote causes of the 
conflicts in which they served, they have no responsibility for the evils 
that resulted in war. If those conflicts were born in iniquity, these 
men are the heroes who did their bit to right the very wrongs of war. 

The American soldier was never surpassed in bravery or military 
genius, The spirit of our people is such that a large standing army 
has not been required. We have had no dreams of conquest. We have 
had no lust of blood. We have kept ourselves from entangling alli- 
ances. In every sense, we are a Nation of peace. But when the 
demand for battle has been thrust upon us, we have struck hard, and 
by every recognized means of proper warfare have carried our armies 
to success. 

How brave are these words! They are the words uttered on every 
patriotic occasion. But here, before me as I speak, are the very men 
who have done the things of which the Nation boasts. These are 
they who have borne the heat and burden of the day. These are the 
men who have made. possible the boast of our military prowess. 

On Decoration Sunday we should glorify not the wars of history 
but the men who fought these wars. 


It was no easy task for them to say farewell to loved ones at 


home. It was not a simple thing to break the ties of profession, 
trade, or whatever other business occupied their thoughts. It was 


difficult indeed to hush the calls of ambition and to stifle the ardent 
desires natural to those who cultivate the arts of peace. It took 
supreme bravery to face the dangers of the military life. 


But there never was a time in the history of our Nation when 
men did not put aside, with every appearance of willingness, all 


their own fond hopes for the cause of country. 
the soldier. That is why we glorify his deeds. 

What is the chief cause of war? What is it that drives nations 
and groups of nations into relentless military struggle? 

Almost invariably wars are due to individual, kingly, or group 
selfishness. Somebody longs for what is not his. The coal mines of 
one country are coveted by the owners of iron mines in another. The 
oil fields of a foreign land attract the greedy eyes of men who 
live outside its borders. 

The causes of aggressive wars do not bear investigation. Often 
they bring the blush of shame when their secret deeds are revealed 
to their authors. Almost without exception wars are due to condi- 


That is why we love 


tions meriting the righteous indignation of the world. 
The mere we analyze past wars the less readily will we be coaxed 
We will be led to hate all wars. 


into entering new wars. 
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The whole world is paying, and for years and years will continue 
to pay, for our latest madness. What has it taught us? 

Time permits no lengthy discussion of the causes for the World 
War. There has come out of it, however, a steadfast determination 
that certain of its evils shall never again be permitted. The bitter- 
ness and unhappiness they produced must be made impossible should 
another war occur, which God forbid! 

I have in mind the conscription of man power and the failure of 
wealth to contribute its proportion of sacrifice and suffering. If we 
ever haye another conflict, when the young manhood of America 
is called to the colors, every man in industry, in office, in administra- 
tive position, or in ownership of money, must be called to do his 
duty. Wealth and property must be conscripted if blood and bodies 
are to be. 

To my mind, the struggle to defeat the bonus and to set it up 
against the lowering of the income tax was one of the disgraceful 
proceedings of the postwar period. To prevent any possible recur- 
rence of that outrageous performance I hope to see the Congress fix 
now the schedules for pensions and adjusted compensations of the 
men who will fight the next war. 

The men, like those we honor to-day, should be made to feel not 
that they are being charitably treated but that the benefits they 
receive are their just due. We can never do enough for men who 
have fought our battles and who have been ready to die, if need be, 
for those of us who remained at home. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 
28, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 27 (legisla- 
tive day of May 16), 1929 
UNDERSECRETARY OF STATE 
Joseph P. Cotton, of New York, to be Undersecretary of 
State, vice J. Reuben Clark, jr., resigned. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Charles P. Sisson, of Rhode Island, to be Assistant Attorney 
General, vice John Marshall, resigned. 
ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


John Lord O’Brian, of New York, to be Assistant to the 
Attorney General, vice William J. Donovan, resigned. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Robert H. Lucas, of Louisville, Ky., to be Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, in place of David H. Blair, resigned. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Capt. Dover Bell, Field Artillery (detailed in Quartermaster 
Corps), with rank from July 1, 1920. 


TO CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


Maj. Alexander Wilson, Infantry (assigned to duty with 
Chemical Warfare Service), with rank from July 1, 1920. 


TO CAVALRY 
Capt. Walter Wiiliam Boon, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 
TO AIR CORPS 
Second Lieut. Samuel James Simonton, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 14, 1927. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonels 
Lieut. Col. Archibald Francis Commiskey, Cavalry, from May 
17, 1929. 
Lieut. Col. William Albert Cornell, Cavalry, from May 18, 
1929. 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. Robert Henry Lewis, Field Artillery, from May 17, 1929. 
Maj. William Charles Miller, Infantry, from May 18, 1929, 
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To te majors 
Capt. Walter Alexander Pashley, Infantry, from May 15, 1929. 
Capt. Roscius Harlow Back, Infantry, from May 16, 1929. 
Capt. Edward Fondren Shaifer, Cavalry, from May 17, 1929. 
Capt. George Morris Peabody, jr., Cavalry, from May 18, 1929. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. Hamilton Folts Searight, Field Artillery, from 
May 15, 1929, 
First Lieut. Ira Woodruff Black, Infantry, from May 16, 1929. 
aa Lieut. George Jacob Forster, Infantry, from May 16, 
First Lieut. John Cawley MacArthur, Chemical Warfare Sery- 
ice, from May 17, 1929, subject to examination required by law. 
a" Lieut. James William Darr, Infantry, from May 18, 
a" Lieut. Lloyd Raymond Wolfe, Infantry, from May 20, 
To be first lieutenants 
— Lieut. William Joseph Reardon, Cavalry, from May 15, 
‘ae Lieut. Lester Joseph Tacy, Field Artillery, from May 
Second Licut. Charles Lanier Dasher, jr., Field Artillery, from 
May 16, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Sanford Joseph Goodman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from May 17, 1929. 
— Lieut. Edward Fearon Booth, Air Corps, from May 18, 
Second Lieut. Gerald Goodwin Gibbs, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from May 20, 1929. ‘i 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 


Capt. Philip Palmer Green, Medical Corps, from May 16, 1929. 
Capt. Meredith Rutherford Johnston, Medical Corps, from 
May 16, 1929. 
wa Francis Carrillo Tyng, Medical Corps, from May 22, 
APPOINTMENT IN THE OFPricers’ RESERVE Corps OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, reserve 


Brig. Gen. John James Byrne, New York National Guard, 
from May 24, 1929. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) from the 4th 
day of June, 1929: 

Wiley M. Sams, a citizen of Kentucky. 

John K. Patterson, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Irving J. Warmolts, a citizen of Michigan. 

Olin C. Hendrix, a citizen of North Carolina. 

Otto L. Burton, a citizen of Alabama. 

Branham B. Baughman, a citizen of Kentucky. 

Duane F. Hartshorn, a citizen of Colorado, 

Charles 8S. Gallaher, a citizen of Ohio. 

Louise E. Gilje, a citizen of Iowa. 

Ralph C. Boren, a citizen of Illinois. 

O. Henry Alexander, a citizen of Oregon. 

Herman A. Gross, a citizen of Illinois. 

Edward S. Lowe, a citizen of Colorado. 

Harold Simons, a citizen of Illinois. 

Robert J. Vaughn, a citizen of Florida. 

John M. C. Covington, a citizen of North Carolina, 

William C. McBride, jr., a citizen of Oregon. 

Frank P. Gilmore, a citizen of Illinois. 

Paul Vaughan, a citizen of Colorado. 

Arthur F. Gardner, a citizen of New York. 

Paul M. Fuller, a citizen of Michigan. 

Stanton K. Livingston, a citizen of the District of Columbia. 

Oscar D. Yarbrough, a citizen of Alabama. 

Andrew A. Love, jr., a citizen of Minnesota. 

Carr E. Bentel, a citizen of California. 

Charles T. Brown, jr., a citizen of Georgia. 

James D. Boone, a citizen of Kansas. 

Warren G. Wieand, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Albert R. Behnke, jr., a citizen of California. 

Omar J. Brown, a citizen of North Carolina. 

Jasper S. Hunt, a citizen of Georgia. 

Marshall O. Boudry, a citizen of Wisconsin. 

George W. Dickinson, a citizen of Arkansas, 

James J. V. Cammisa, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Francis G. Gleason, a citizen of Illinois. 

Jobn R. Weisser, a citizen of South Dakota. 
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Zack J. Waters, a citizen of North Carolina. 
Francis W. Dwyer, a citizen of Michigan. 
Harold EB. Beasley, a citizen of California. 
Kenneth H. Vinnedge, a citizen of Illinois. 
Milton R. Wirthlin, a citizen of Arkansas. 
Thenton D. Boas, a citizen of Kentucky. 
William L. Berkley, a citizen of Mississippi. 
Warren E. Klein, a citizen of Louisiana. 
Norris M. Hardisty, a citizen of Maryland. 
Everett N. Jones, a citizen of Minnesota. 
Connie H. King, a citizen of Alabama. 
Cameron L. Hogan, a citizen of Illinois, 
Gerard B. Creagh, a citizen of Tennessee, 
Brooks L. Roberson, a citizen of Illinois. 
Anselm C. Hohn, a citizen of Texas. 
Thomas Q. Harbour, a citizen of Alabama. 
James G. Neff, a citizen of Illinois. 
sraig B. Johnson, a citizen of Missouri. 
Clarence L. Blew, a citizen of Kansas. 
Harold I. Brown, a citizen of Nebraska. 
Herbert G. Shepler, a citizen of Ohio. 
William P. Stephens, a citizen of North Carolina. 
Jack R. George, a citizen of Arkansas. 
Ferrell H. Johnson, a citizen of Illinois. 
Edward C. Kenney, a citizen of Ohio. 
John D. Foley, a citizen of Iowa. 
Wadeeh 8S. Rizk, a citizen of Florida. 
Garland A. Gray, a citizen of North Carolina. 
Duncan ©. McKeever, a citizen of Kansas. 
Barton R. Young, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Benjamin N. Ahl, a citizen of Indiana. 
Russell W. Wood, a citizen of Indiana. 
Charlie M. Mathias, a citizen of Oklahoma. 
Roland G. Vaughan, a citizen of New York. 
Rafael A. Vilar e Isern, a citizen of Porto Rico. 
Julian M. Jordan, a citizen of Illinois. 
Lester L. Arntsen, a citizen of South Dakota. 
Charles M. Parker, a citizen of North Carolina, 
William Brecher, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
James R. Sayers, a citizen of Oklahoma. 
Irving D. Litwack, a citizen of Illinois. 
William C. Baty, jr., a citizen of Alabama, 
Vincent Flynn, a citizen of South Dakota. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Thalia F. Pratt to be postmaster at Carrollton, Ala., in place 
of T. F. Pratt. Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 
1928. 

James V. Sartain to be postmaster at Jasper, Ala., in place 
of J. E. Buzbee, resigned. 

Tera M. Smith to be postmaster at Midland City, Ala., in 
place of A. O. York. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
21, 1929. 

William K. Cooper to be postmaster at Northport, Ala., in 
place of W. K. Cooper. Incumbent’s conrmission expired April 
21, 1928. 

CALIFORNIA 

Cecil J. Brown to be postmaster at Albion, Calif., in place of 
L. S. Clark, resigned. 

Frank N. Blagen to be postmaster at Calpine, Calif. 
made presidential July 1, 1928. 

Margaret E. Bailey to be postmaster at Fort Jones, Calif., in 
place of I. J. Willard. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 26, 1929. 

John M. Francisco to be postmaster at Los Altos, Calif., in 
place of J. M. Francisco. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1929. 

John J. Freeman to be postmaster at North San Diego, Calif, 
in place of J. J. Freemun. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 23, 1929. 

Clarence L. Templeton to be postmaster at Palm Springs, 
Calif., in place of C. G. Lykken, resigned. 

Charles F. Gallmann to be postmaster at Pinedale, Calif., in 
place of I. J. Gallmann. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 21, 1929. 

William E. Shuck to be postmaster at Woodlake, Calif., in 
place of J. P. Day, deceased. 

CONNECTICUT 


Jerome M. Osborn to be postmaster at Stepney Depot, Conn., 
in place of W. C. Hawley, deceased. 


IDAHO 


Ansel O. Skinner to be postmaster at Rathdrum, Idaho, in 
place of D. R. Adams, deceased, 


Office 
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Evalyn F. Draper to be postmaster at Richfield, Idaho, in 
place of F. E. Reynolds, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 
Mary A. Hannan to be postmaster at Ohio, Ill., in place of 
G. O. Conner, removed. 
INDIANA 
Samuel E. Ellison to be postmaster at Andrews, Ind., in place 
of D. R. Alpaugh, deceased. 
KENTUCKY 
Virginia M. Spencer to be postmaster at Garrett, Ky., in place 
of V. M. Spencer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 21, 
1929. 
Chester A. Dixon to be postmaster at Lothair, Ky., in place of 
C. A. Dixon. Incumbent’s commission expired March 18, 1929. 
Mattie Pridemore to be postmaster at Pippapass, Ky., in place 
of E. M. Geddes, resigned. 
LOUISIANA 
Frank G. Rieger to be postmaster at Scotlandville, La., in 
place of F. G. Rieger. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 11, 1928. 
Hazel H. Edrington to be postmaster at Destrehan, La., in 
place of Florence Shelton, resigned. 
Eugene A. Toniette to be postmaster at Sulphur, La., in place 
of J. R. Coplen, removed. 
MARYLAND 
Charles T. Johnson to be postmaster at Germantown, Md., in 
place of B. E. Huplet, resigned. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Elmer C. Cobb to be postmaster at Rockland, Mass., in place 
of M. W. Wright, removed. 
Edna M. Small to be postmaster at Sandwich, Mass., in place 
of G. T. McLaughlin, deceased. 
MICHIGAN 
Laura G. Poskitt to be postmaster at Prescott, Mich., in place 
of G. H. Poskitt, deceased. 


MINNESOTA 
Martin S. Kindseth to be postmaster at Goodhue, Minn., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


place of F. T. O’Gorman, 
December 9, 1928. 

George W. Hanson to be postmaster at Kenyon, Minn., in 
place of O. M. Goodfellow. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1929. 

MISSOURI 

Ulysses S. G. Evans to be postmaster at Farmington, Mo., in 
place of U. S. G. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1929. 

Thomas K. West to be postmaster at Fordland, Mo., in place 
of K. K. Black, resigned. 

Zoe Morris to be postmaster at Liberal, Mo., in place of 
E. A. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
14, 1928. 

MONTANA 

Alvin E. Peterson to be postmaster at Coffee Creek, Mont., 
in place of Curtis Burns. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 29, 1928, 

NEBRASKA 


Irving L. Moore to be postmaster at Wauneta, Nebr., in 

place of Z, E, Decker, removed. 
NEW JERSEY 

Frederick G. Anderson to be postmaster at Basking Ridge, 
N. J., in place of W. L. Scheuerman. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 22, 1929. 

Edward W. Walker to be postmaster at Cranbury, N. 
place of E. W. Walker. 
uary 22, 1929. 

Halsey Hoffman to be postmaster at Gladstone, N. J., in 
place of F. P. Crater. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 24, 1929. 

George A. Sweezy to be postmaster at Vauxhall, N. J., in 
place of C, A. De Bue, resigned. 


J., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 


NEW YORK 


Nettie Kass to be postmaster at Greenfield Park, N. 
in place of Harris Kass, removed. 

Melvin B. McCumber to be postmaster at Henderson, N. 
in place of M. B. McCumber. 
March 14, 1929. 

Clyde H. Ketcham to be postmaster at Islip, N. 
of C. H. Ketcham. Incumbent’s commission 
14, 1929. 


xe 


xa 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


Y., in place 
expired March 
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Agnes R. Youngers to be postmaster at North Java, N. Y., 
in place of B. A. Marzolf, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Olivia J. Prescott to be postmaster at Ayden, N. C., in place of 
M. B. Prescott, resigned. 
Eula B. Greene to be postmaster at Waterville, N. C. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1928. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Elmer J. Schrag to be postmaster at Alson, N. Dak., in place 
of M. J. Wipf, deceased. 
Doris Pratten to be postmaster at Milton, N. Dak., in place of 
J. W. Pratton, deceased. 
OHIO 
Katherine Matson to be postmaster at Maynard, Ohio, in place 
of L. J. Matson, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA 
Zeb King to be postmaster at Avant, Okla., in place of I. M. 
DeMasters. Incumbent’s commission expired December 12, 1928. 
Viola B. Mason to be postmaster at Quapaw, Okla., in place 
of E. B. Sellers, deceased. . 
Clara M. Ingram to be postmaster at Slick, Okla., in place of 
N. F. Gaylor, resigned. 
Sallie M. Cooper to be postmaster at Snomac, Okla. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1929. ; 
Agnes H. Lockard to be postmaster at Tuskahoma, Okla., in 
place of J. M. Baggett. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 17, 1929. 
OREGON 
Adelle M. March to be postmaster at Myrtle Creek, Oreg., in 
place of A. M. March. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
14, 1929. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Andrew F. Gutekunst to be postmaster at Ardsley, Pa. 
became presidential July 1, 1927. 
Jeremiah H. Fetzer to be postmaster at Coopersburg, Pa., 
in place of J. H. Fetzer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1929. 


Office 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Edith K. Hill to be postmaster at Selby, 8. Dak., in place of 

Robert Abel. Incumbent’s commission expired February 8, 1928. 
TEN NESSEE 

Rex C. Turman to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Tenn., in 
place of J. D. Helton. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 8, 1926. 

TEXAS 

Cullen E. Wayman to be postmaster at Granger, Tex., in place 
of J. C. Council, resigned. 

Imogene Bacon to be postmaster at Itasca, Tex., in place of 
W. J. Lewis, resigned. 

Jacob E. Early to be postmaster at Stinnett, Tex., in place 
of D. W. Thurman, resigned. 

VIRGINIA 

Edgar E. Rawlings to be postmaster at Capron, Va., in place 
of E. E. Rawlings. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
24, 1929. 

Edward F. Raiford to be postmaster at Holland, Va., in place 
of I. A. Luke, deceased. 

Walter W. Blair to be postmaster at Ivanhoe, Va., in place 
of E. M. Williams, removed. 

Robert W. Grove to be postmaster at Max Meadows, Va., in 
place of W. W. Hurt, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Alfred L. Davidson to be postmaster at Branchland, W. Va. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1928. 
WISCONSIN 

Edward J. Blum to be postmaster at Monticello, Wis., in 
place of E. J. Blum. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
10, 1929. 

Nellie A. Fahey to be postmaster at Wilson, Wis., in place of 
L. J. Riley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 17, 
1929. 

WYOMING 

James A. Sellar to be postmaster at Kaycee, Wyo., in place 

of G. F. Seeman, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


‘nations confirmed by the Senate May 27 (legislative day of 
May 16), 1929 


GOVERNOR GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Dwight F. Davis. 


Non 
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SoLicitor GENERAL 
Charles Evans Hughes, jr. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
James C. Tyler, southern district of Mississippl. 
POSTMASTERS 

ILLINOIS 
Glenn R. Adams, Carpentersville. 
John L. Sullivan, Kineaid. 


Bruno H. Marschinke, West Chicago. 
Edward Walls, Wood River. 


KENTUCKY 
John F. Hubbard, Ashland, 
Ernest E. Warnock, Greenup. 

Rex P. Cornelison, Paducah, 

Guy M. Crowe, Stanton. 


NORTH OAROLINA 

Thomas T. Long, Forest City. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Worthy Wing, Edmore. 
OKLAHOMA 

Herbert L. MeVay, Altus. 
Thomas P, Shira, Dewey. 
Orlando J. Bradfield, Lamont. 
Susan E. Wright, Morris. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Harry F. Cunningham, Grant Town. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 27, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
sishop William F. McDowell, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we ask Thee so to guide 
us that the words of our mouths and the meditations of our 
hearts shall be acceptable to Thee. We ask Thee to help us 
to fix our minds and our purposes upon the things that are 
excellent and to make permanent the things that are excellent. 
And constantly we ask Thee to help us to be making for a 
better world. We would conserve the things that are good; we 
would make steadfast the things that are true and right; but 
we would constantly be going forward in ourselves and in all 
our relations toward a better day. So to-day whatsoever things 
are true and honorable and just and pure and lovely and of 
good report help us to think on these things. For Thy name’s 
sake. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 25, 1929, 
was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. C. D. SuLttvan, of New York, appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 

ADDRESS BY HON, MALCOLM C. TARVER, OF GEORGIA 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, last Saturday, May 25, in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Representative M. C. Tarver, of Georgia, de- 
livered an interesting and notable address on the occasion of the 
rededication of a monument to 1,616 Confederate soldiers who 
are buried there. I ask unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing the address delivered by 
Mr. TARVER on that oceasion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an address 
recently delivered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 


REDEDICATION OF MONUMENT TO 1,616 CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS WHO DIED 
AT CAMP MORTON 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Southern Club, ladies, and gentlemen, 
in coming at the request of southern people to deliver an address upon 
a subject matter which is reverential in its nature to every southern 
man, woman, and child, I wish to express my pleasure that I come 
into a State which is a daughter of Virginia. There have been many 
influences in the last 70 years to dim, if not destroy, the memories of 
the early days of the Republic in respect of some of their most inter- 
esting features, but I am sure Indianans will never forget that great 
Virginian, who, 150 years ago, at the head of a small band of Kentucky 
and Virginia frontiersmen, broke the combined British and Indian 
power by the capture of Fort Sackville, at Vincennes, and eventually 
made secure the acquisition by the United States of the vast North- 
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west Territory, out of which six great States have been carved; nor 
that other native of Virginia, William Henry Harrison, who upon the 
organization of Indiana Territory in 1800 was appointed its first 
governor. 

In 1783 the State of Virginia ceded to the United States the 
Northwest Territory, including what is now the State of Indiana. 
Indiana is, in reality a daughter of Virginia, and, therefore, a daughter 
of the South. Somewhat in recognition of that bond, and to keep 
it alive and tangible in the minds of coming generations, it gave me 
great pleasure last year to give my support to the project fostered 
by Senator Watson and Congressman GrExNWoOOD, of this State, to 
authorize the appropriation of a million dollars to erect at Vincennes 
a great memorial to George Rogers Clark and the man who under his 
leadership won the great territory northwest of the Ohio River for 
the American Republic. 

When I was notified that it was desired I should address you on 
this occasion, my first thought was that before doing so I should give 
careful study to historical data with reference to the prison at Camp 
Morton, and its operation from January, 1862, to August 1, 1865, 
during which period these men, whose monument we rededicate to-day, 
died. I sent over to the Congressional Library at Washington and 
secured a number of books and historical records, dealing not only 
with Camp Morton but with the general subject of military prisoners 
during the War between the States. In these volumes I found prison 
conditions, both North and South, attacked with great vehemence, 
or warmly defended, depending, it appeared, in large part upon the 
viewpoint and sympathies of the person who was writing. There were 
writers who pictured cruelties and hardships at Camp Morton and at 
other northern prisons rivaling in character the horrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition; there were others who painted equally gruesome and 
revolting pictures of the alleged maltreatment of Union soldiers at 
southern prisons; and there were not lacking those on both sides who, 
admitting the existence of great hardships, defended the conduct of 
these prisons as, in the main, as good as might have been had under 
conditions then existing. My own father who served four years in 
the war was a prisoner at Rock Island, Ill., and I read everything 
I had before me in the light of what he had told me with reference 
to the hardships which he endured, and from whose effects he never 
fully recovered until the day of his death. The heavy mortality among 
prisoners on both sides is evidence of the fact that many lives could 
have been*®aved had proper facilities existed for their treatment and 
eare. It is also doubtless true that, among those who had charge of 
prisoners on both sides, there were some men who ought not to have 
been intrusted with such duties and who did not exhibit those qualities 
of mercy which we believe should distinguish the conduct of the captor 
toward h.s captive. 

But while this is true, I always noticed that my father never 
seemed to harbor any bitterness toward those who were his antago- 
nists and, for a time, his prison wardens. If the hardships he endured 
left no dregs of wormwood and gall in his breast, then why should I, 
who did not personally suffer, entertain more unfriendly sentiments? 

In spite of much crimination and recrimination that has occurred, 
and particularly just after the war, it is difficult and illogical to 
believe that in a people having as much in common in birth, descent, 
training, and ideals as did the American people at that time, the 
rift that occurred should have affected on either side those funda- 
mental qualities of manhood and womanhood which have always 
caused them to be generous and humane. Exceptions to the general 
rule there may have been and doubtless were on both sides; the 
stress of deadly conflict may for the time have dethroned in some 
those noble impulses which were ordinarily their pride and disfinc- 
tion; prejudices and the unbridled passions of fraternal strife may 
have resulted in incidents which can not now be reverted to by fair- 
minded people without deep regret; but through it all the heart of 
America was sound. 

So, when I had read the books and records which told of the accusa- 
tions and counteraccusations which flowed so freely for a number of 
years after Appomattox, with regard to inhumane treatment of both 
Confederate and Union prisoners, I sent them back to the library, re- 
solving that a discussion of such issues has no place upon any present- 
day occasion. The American people to-day look forward and must 
and will move forward with united purpose. The past will not be 
forgotten, nor its glories; its self-sacrificing and heroic men and 
women will continue to inspire us and to make plain our future path- 
ways by the beacon lights of their experience. In the positions which 
they took on the great issues of their day, in the unflinching bravery 
with which they maintained those positions, in their records of achieve- 
ments as Americans, we and our posterity must forever continue to 
feel the utmost pride. But in the prejudices, the passions, the ill-will. 
which the conflict of the sixties fanned to fever heat, we have no 
part. Since that time sons of the South and sons of the North have 
fought shoulder to shoulder on the battle flelds of two great wars, 
alike eager to sacrifice themselves if need be in the cause of their 
common country. The World War, to my mind, developed no more 
beautiful sentiment than this, by George Morrow Mayo: 
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Here’s to the blue of the wind-swept North 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance. 


Here’s to the gray of the sun-kissed South 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the sons of the South advance. 


And here’s to the blue and the gray as one 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of God be with us all 
As the sons of the flag advance. 


And that sentiment reached its culmination at the last session of 
the Congress when there passed both the House and the Senate with- 
out one dissenting vote a bill authorizing the erection at Government 
expense of markers at unmarked graves of Confederate soldiers. Those 
who fought under the Stars and Stripes, those who fought for their 
conception of the rights of their States under the Stars and Bars— 
each and all of them are sons of Columbia, and she should and will 
treasure the memory of their valor and their patriotism. 

As the son of a Confederate soldier, with five uncles who fought in 
the Southern army, I yield to no man in the respect and love and 
veneration which I feel for those who served under the banners of 
Lee, Jackson, and Johnston and other idolized leaders of the Confederacy. 
Their deeds of valor in their hopeless struggle against overwhelming 
odds are unexcelled in the annals of the brave, and dark as the cloud 
may have been which that conflict brought across the horizon of the 
South, yet the pages of history can never cease to shine with the 
glory of their heroism. . And the same spirit which bound them to their 
conception of their duty binds you and me to ours; and that is, that 
we shall exhibit the same type of loyalty to the principles and ideals 
of our country and our day. 

When I think of these 1,616 Confederate soldiers who lie over here 
in your city in humble graves I think of the inscription which was 
placed above the last resting places of the 300 Spartans who held the 
pass at Thermopyke against the advancing hosts of Xerxes: 


“ Stranger, tell it to the Lacedemonians 
That we lie here in obedience to their laws.” 


These men who lie over yonder had no individual quarrel with their 
brethren of the North; so far as the question of slavery, which was 
incidentally involved in that struggle, is concerned, I doubt if 10 per 
cent of them had any interest in slaves. It was with them merely a 
question of giving all that they had to give in defense of their ideals of 
government, their conceptions of the rights of their native States, and 
responding to the call made upon them by those States. In response to 
that call they left home, mother, sweetheart, and friend, first baring 
their breasts to the storm of battle and later subjected to the infinitely 
greater burden of prison confinement and suffeaing, far from home and 
kindred, and without the blare of the trumpet, the roar of the cannon, 
and the huzzas of advancing armies to sustain them in, their struggle. 
In my mind’s eye I can see those soldier boys of 65 years ago as they 
looked southward with tired and hopeless eyes across the palisades 
that barred them from that bright Dixieland which held for them 
everything in the world that was worth while. Many of them were 
mere boys who had never treasured in their hearts animosity against 
any human being on earth; boys, perhaps, who had left at home bright- 
eyed southern lassies who expected them to return some time with 
victory perched on their banners. Many of them had left gray-haired 
mothers and devoted sisters who rested upon their shoulders their own 
hopes, dreams, and ambitions. Strangers in a strange land, they pined 
for the hills, the mountains, the streams, and the valleys which they 
knew so well. 


“There’s something in us native to the soil where we belong, 
The gentle gift of gladness or the touch of living song. 
There’s something in us answering in the long result of years, 
Responsive to the message of the soil that caught our tears, 
That caught our echoed laughter in childhood’s far away— 
That comes back rushing o’er us, some far time at work or play, 
And all the en’ and answer of the problems where we roam 
Is in the dreams remembered of the little spot called home.” 


And then they died. 


No beloved father or mother stood by them in 
their last moments to offer a last parental prayer for their eternal 


welfare or to gently close their eyes in that sleep that knows no 
waking. No gentle loved one held their hands. Among surroundings 
of privation and suffering, corralled with other hopeless men, they died. 
And it is probable that upon the graves of most of them no loved one 
has ever had the opportunity to shed a tear or place a flower in their 
memory. 

I said that, like the members of the Spartan guard, they lie here in 
obedience to law. To what law? To the law which demands that the 
citizen shall give to the uttermost when called on by those who are in 
authority over him in the country where he lives. For these boys it 
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was not even theirs to decide as to the justice of the conflict. That 
decision was made for them by others, “ Theirs not to reason why.” 

May I suggest that if these boys and hundreds of thousands like 
them could die for their country, you and I ought to be able to live 
for ours; and that the call to patriotic service comes to you and me 
to-day in civil life just as clearly and with quite as much authority 
as it came to them, to stand by our country and obey its laws. If the 
President of the United States should issue a call upon the entire citi- 
genry of this country, stating that its protection against a great national 
danger required at once the active effort of every citizen, where would 
there be one found claiming to be an American and recognized as such 
by his neighbors who would refuse to answer the call? And yet not 
long ago the President of our common country issued a call upon the 
citizens of the United States to stand for the observance of her laws 
in order to protect her against great threatened disaster that he pointed 
out. Who has the right to disobey that call and still think of himself 
as patriotic? I shall not discuss that question at length; but upon 
the memorial arch at the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater at Wash- 
ington, where the names of great American soldiers and sailors are 
inscribed, appears this inscription: 

“When we put on the soldier, we did not lay aside the citizen.” 

It is a recognition of the fact that, however much honor may be 
due and may be paid to those who serve their country in time of 
war, yet the greatest service that any man can render his country is 
to live the life of a good citizen, to which military duty, when called 
on, is only an incident. And I lay down the broad proposition which 
I conceive to be incapable of successful contradiction, that any man 
who willfully refuses to obey the laws of his country and encourages 
obedience to her laws is not a good citizen, 

The object of this occasion is to honor men who believed with 
Robert E. Lec, stainless leader of the South, that “duty is the sub- 
limest word in the English language.” ‘Their self-sacrifice, their pa- 
triotism, their nobility, and the suffering which these qualities led 
them to endure must neither be forgotten as long as there are sons and 
daughters of the South who cherish her ideals and traditions; nay, not 
forgotten as long as there are men and women anywhere who respect 
the exemplification of true manhood, whether in friend or foe, neigh- 
bor or stranger. This monument, erected here by our common country, 
fis a testimonial of veneration from the Nation itself; from those 
whose forebears opposed these now dead, when they were fighting upon 
the battle field, as well as those who are descended from their com- 
rades. But the greatest monument of all, and without which piles of 
stone are of no account, must be the memories of them that we enshrine 
in our hearts and minds and that we transmit to our children. We 
are all alike loyal to this great Republic, and the men and women of 
the South yield to none in the Nation in their patriotic devotion to 
the Stars and Stripes and all that it represents; but while that is true, 
they would be unworthy to be American citizens if they did not cherish 
and keep alive the glory of the story of those who followed the Stars 
and Bars with just as sublime an exhibition of patriotism as the world 
was ever privileged to wifness. 

But in the monument which we keep in our innermost souls there 
are others who share with these deceased patriots and their comrades 
our love and reverence; and nowhere should the story of the Confed- 
erate soldier and his achievements be told without according an equal 
place of honor to the women of the South—to the mothers and sisters 
who stayed at home, surrounded by many dangers, suffering from pri- 
vation, while husbands and sons and brothers entered upon that long, 
long trail which led through four years of war and desolation and led 
finally, in the cases of those about whom we speak particularly to-day, 
to humble graves in a strange land. A few days ago there was cele 
brated the five hundredth anniversary of the chief exploit of Joan 
of Are. 

In our own Capital City there stands a monument to her presented 
by the citizens of France to the United States; but Joan of Arc, with 
much of her history shrouded in superstitious. myths, could have been 
nothing more than a maid inspired by a sort of religious fanaticism 
to lead superstitious men to accomplish things which they could have 
done as well without her, but to which they were incited by her 
feryent patriotism and faith. Who thinks that she possessed any 
military prowess which contributed to the breaking of the siege of 
Orleans? But the thing which she did possess the women of the 
South had in full measure. Their faith, their prayers, their willing- 
ness to endure everything for their beloved Southland—these are the 
things which inspired the Confederate soldier and caused him to leave 
a record upon the pages of history which must always redound to the 
pride of his posterity. The monument to the Maid of Orleans is in 
reality a monument to these qualities of patriotic womanhood, pos- 
sessed in full measure by the women of the Confederacy; and the 
glory of Joan of Are must grow dim and fade before we shall cease 
to carry enshrined in our bosoms the memory of the heroic sacrifice 
and service of southern womanhood in the War between the States. 

There are not living now many of those who were the mothers, 
wives, or sisters of the soldiers who died at Camp Morton. When 
I travel back through Tennessee, from which a large part of them 
came after the capture of Fort Donelson, and through other near-by 
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Southern States, I will probably not see even one of them to whom 
I could tell the story of having visited the last resting place of her 
loved one and of the honor paid his memory. But in the places of 
those devoted women there are others to whom those memories are 
no less dear. It will be a joy to me to tell them that these dead do 
not lie in a hostile soil but surrounded by friends; that not only are 
there children of the South who have made their homes near them, 
but that all the people who live around them respect them and honor 
them; that not only has the Government of the Nation itself me- 
morialized them, but that the city of Indianapolis has made a place 
for their monument in its most beautiful park; nor shall I forget that 
the placing of that monument here was brought about by a bill which 
passed the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States unanimously; and it was signed by a President who came from 
New England and whose sole question about it before he signed it 
was, “Is it desired by the Southern people?” 

These facts are indicative of the reunion of the people of our great 
Nation and of the destruction of all sectional antagonisms. Several 
hundred years ago in England our ancestors contended for many 
years in the War of the Roses; homes were divided, brethren took up 
arms against brethren; war and carnage were unbridled; yet how many 
hundred years has it been since most people of English descent cared 
whether their ancestors who were in that struggle wore the red rose 
of Lancaster or the white rose of York? And so the temporary an- 
tagonisms that followed the war between the States have in large part 
passed away and will eventually fade in their entirety; and Americans 
as a whole will treasure the memories of the heroes on both sides, those 
who fought under Lee and those who fought under Grant. 


“Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Under the roses, the blue, 
Under the lilies, the gray, 
These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet, 


Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Love and tears for the blue, 
Tears and love for the gray.” bad 


And when the moonlight is fair upon the Wabash and upon Indiana 
cornfields, its beams will shine as well upon those who live in the 
mountains of Georgia and Tennessee, and will bring to us a message 
from those among whom our dead lie buried, and our thoughts shall be 
with them and with you, and our ties of brotherhood and love shall be 
strengthened. The eternal purposes of God are not served by sectional 
or other animosities. There is but one army in which he invites men 
to serve and that is under the snow-white banner of the Prince of 
Peace. 


“He has sounded forth His trumpets which shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat, 
Be quick, my soul, to answer Him; be jubilant, my feet! 
For God is marching on.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an editorial from 
yesterday's Washington Herald. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
in editorial from the Washington Herald. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This is an editorial that does not touch 
upon politics; it is an editorial upon the value of religion to 
this country. I think it is one of the most remarkable editorials 
ever printed and I think it should be extended in the Recorp. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, It is a fine thing, but it is an editorial, 
so I object. ; 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, 

EXPORT DEBENTURE PLAN 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating therein a 
newspaper editorial in answer to the dual question: What is 
the debenture plan and what will it do for agriculture? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by incorporat- 
ing an editorial. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman be kind enough to with- 
hold his objection so that I may make a brief explanation? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes. 
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Mr. HOWARD. My explanation is this, that every paragraph, 
every sentence, every line, and every word of this editorial was 
written by one of three Members of this House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Why divide it? 

Mr. HOWARD. Because the triumvirate was greater than 
the unit. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
give us the names of the three Members? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will proudly tell who two of them are and 
the gentleman may easily estimate the third one. The first of 
the two is Hon, JoHN C. KercHam, of Michigan, the second is 
Hon. Marvin Jones, of Texas, and the third your humble 
servant. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker I could not have the heart 
to keep out of the Recorp anything which was uttered by any 
one of the three gentlemen named. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a newspaper editorial from 
the Columbus (Nebr.) Daily Telegram of May 20, 1929, on 
the export debenture. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the Columbus (Nebr.) Daily Telegram, May 20] 
EXPORT DEBENTURE PLAN—HOW IT WORKS 


What is the “debenture” plan which the Senate has added as an 
amendment to the farm bill recently passed by the House? 

Seems to me that more than 1,000 of my Nebraska folks have 
recently asked me this question. 

I do not feel competent to give to my Nebraska folks a clear and 
concise answer to the many inquiries about this debenture plan, but I 
do feel that I know the big thing which the debenture plan is intended 
to accomplish. That big thing is to take a part of what Uncle Sam 
collects in tariff duties on manufactured things brought into the United 
States, and pay to American farmers an export premium on wheat and 
other surplus farm products shipped from the United States to foreign 
countries. My own best explanation of the workings of the debenture 
plan would be about as follows: Let us assume the existence of a 
surplus of wheat which must be shipped abroad in order to find a 
market. The exporter, whether he be a farmer or a cooperative asso- 
ciation, would receive from the United States Treasury a certificate 
This certifi- 


showing the fact of export, and the amount of such export. 
cate would be known and designated as an “export debenture.” It 
would be accepted by the Government in payment of any tariff tax on 
any manner of commodity imported to this country from any for- 


eign country. The value of the certificate would be 21 cents for 
every bushel of wheat exported by American individual farmers or 
by cooperative marketing associations. It would be negotiable. If the 
individual farmer or the cooperative marketing association did not 
want to import foreign goods, using the certificate to pay the import 
or tariff duty, it could be sold to an importer of jewels or any other 
commodity from abroad, and the importer could pay the tariff on his 
imported goods with the certificate at face value. I have used wheat 
in making this explanation, but the plan would operate in the same 
manner on all other surplus farm products. 

The above is about as clearly as I can explain the debenture plan in 
my own words. However, I feel that my Nebraska folks are always 
entitled to the best of everything, and so now it is my purpose to pre- 
sent to them a better explanation of the debenture plan than my own 
explanation. Where shall I find a better explanation? Well, down 
here in the House of Representatives two men above all others have 
made most intelligent study of this debenture plan. On of them is 
Hon, Joun C. KercuaM, of Michigan, and the other is Hon. Marvin 
Jones, of Texas. Neither has been guided by political partisan preju- 
dice in making study of the plan, KrtTcHAM is a Republican and Jongs 
is a Democrat. I shall endeavor to induce both those men to write their 
own interpretations of the debenture plan in brief, and then present 
their views to my Nebraska readers. To-day I present the explanation 
of the debenture plan from the viewpoint of Mr. Jones. To-morrow I 
shall ask Mr. KETCHAM to give me his own explanation in approximately 
the same number of words employed by Mr. Jones. I quote now 
from MARVIN JONES, as follows: 

“The purpose of the export premium or debenture plan is to make 
the tariff system effective on surplus agricultural products, 

“No one has ever questioned that the high tariff has certain ad- 
vantages for the manufacturer, but those advantages are gained by way 
of increased prices which the people of the whole country must pay for 
their supplies. 

“To illustrate: A 50 per cent tariff is levied on manufactured articles. 
This keeps the foreigner from shipping such articles into this coun- 
try. Behind the protection of this tariff wall the manufacturers in- 
crease the prices of all these supplies. Of course, it is a good thing for 
the manufacturer, 
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“No tariff can give any such great advantage to the basic agricultural 
commodities. This is true because we produce a surplus of wheat, a 
surplus of cotton, a surplus of corn, and a surplus of most of the 
products of the farm. This surplus must seek an outside market. 

“At the same time those who produce these surplus commodities must 

buy their supplies under the increased price of highly protected articles, 
The cultivator that cost $26 in 1914 cost $65 in 1927 under the high 
protective policy. The Fordney tariff covered all the component parts 
that went into the making of the cultivator. The grain binder that cost 
$150 in 1914 cost $275 in 1927, with similar increases for farm machin- 
ery generally. The price of aluminum ware, cutlery, clothing, ete., 
materially advanced. These increases the farmer had to pay. 
““The Government collects $600,000,000 a year in tariff duties on 
articles brought into this country. Behind this protection the manu- 
facturers collect in increased prices between three and four billion dol- 
lars from the American consumer. 

“The effect of the debenture plan would be to take a part of the 
money collected by the Government on goods brought into this country 
and pay an export premium or bounty on farm commodities shipped out 
of this country. Technically, the export premium or debenture would be 
paid only to the farmer, cooperative organization, or exporter who ships 
goods out of the country, but actually it would increase the price of 
every bushel of wheat, every bushel of corn, and every bale of cotton 
grown in this country in a sum equal to the amount of such premium or 
certificate. This is true in Germany, in Czechoslovakia, and in Sweden, 
where the plan is in operation. Doctor Grunzell, a noted economist, 
said that within 24 hours the price of the entire domestic commodity 
was increased practically by an amount equal to the premium or 
debenture. 

“So much for the plan. How about its actual results? It would 
mean 21 cents a bushel increase in the price on wheat, or $160,000,000 
by way of increased prices to the wheat growers of the United States. 
Similar advantages would accrue to other crops. 

“This would not be a subsidy to the farmer, but would be merely 
restoring to him what is now taken away from him by force of law in 
the form of increased prices on tariff-laden articles. 

“Since the farmer, because of the tariff, must pay an increased price 
for the articles he buys, is it unfair to furnish him a correspondingly 
increased price tied onto the same system for the commodities he has 
for sale? If so, what becomes of the doctrine of equal rights to all? 
The debenture plan would give the farmer at least a part of that equality 
which has been the slogan of the whole farm movement for years.” 

Thus far in this article I have refrained from employing any argu- 
ment of my own for or against the debenture plan, my immediate object 
being to give the best possible information as to what the debenture 
plan really means and how it would work if it shall be enacted into 
law. In a later article I shall submit my own personal views as to 
the legislation, with my own estimate of its value to our Middle West 
people, 

The legislative situation as to farm legislation here in Washington 
at this hour is about like this: The House passed a “ farm relief” bill 
and sent it to the Senate. The Senate gave one look at the House 
bill, discovered that it was very largely a new scheme to loan the 
farmer more money, and then decided to do something to give agri- 
culture some different kind of relief. Most all the Senators from the 
Middle West country thought the debenture plan would give agricul- 
ture the only chance in the world to get some benefit from the tariff, 
and that is what they now claim the debenture plan will do. Now, the 
bill will come back to the House carrying the Senate debenture-plan 
amendment. The House will either accept the amended biil or put 
the bill as amended into the hands of a conference committee of Sen- 
ators and Representatives. If the conferees can agree uron a com- 
promise of some sort, the bill will be quickly enacted into law. If the 
conferees shall not be able to agree, well, that will mean a deadlock 
between the two Houses, with the possible result of no farm legisla- 
tion at all during this extra session of the Congress. 

I rather believe that if the House shall be 
vote directly upon the bill as amended by the Senate I shall vote in 
favor of the amended bill. I have not given it as close study as it 
deserves, but I am beginning to believe that it offers at least a chance 
for agriculture to pick up a few crumbs from under the tariff table, 
and that will be better than nothing. And nothing is the very best 
agriculture has heretofore picked up from under any tariff table. 

Epcar Howarp, 


given opportunity to 


[From the Columbus (Nebr.) Daily Telegram, May 23] 
VIEWS OF HON. JOHN C. KETCHAM, OF MICHIGAN 


A few days ago I wrote for Telegram readers my own interpreta- 
tion of the so-called “ debenture ” plan which the Senate has tacked onto 
the House farm bill as an amendment. At that time I also presented 
the views of Hon. MARVIN JONES, of Texas, he having been long an ad- 
vocate of the debenture plan. In order to present the problem free 
from the taint of political partisan bias I promised also to present in a 
few days the views of Hon. JOHN KetcHaM, of Michigan. These two 
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men know more than any others in Washington about this debenture 
plan, Jonrs is a Democrat and KretcHamM is a Republican, but on this 
subject neither one speaks or writes as a partisan. Having given last 
Monday to Telegram readers the statement of Mr, Jones in answer to 
two questions—What is the debenture plan, and, What will it do for 
agriculture—I now present the views of Mr. KrtcHaM, as follows: 

“Current newspaper and platform discussions of the export-debenture 
plan as a measure of farm relief indicates a great deal of doubt and 
uncertainty as to what an export debenture really is. It may help 
somewhat to substitute ‘certificate’ for ‘debenture,’ and speak of the 
export-debenture plan as the ‘ export-certificate plan.’ Under such a 
plan the Secretary of the Treasury would issue export certificates to 
exporters of surplus farm commodities. These certificates would repre- 
sent the difference between the cost of production here and abroad, 
would be negotiable and good for their face value in payment of im- 
port duties on any foreign goods coming into the United States. 

“To illustrate: If the Nebraska Wheat Growers’ Association should 
sell 10,000 bushels of wheat at Liverpool the Secretary of the Treasury 
would issue to this association an export certificate for $4,200, granting 
that 42 cents, the present tariff rate, should be found to represent the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad. If the world price 
on wheat should be $1 per bushel the association would receive $10,000, 
plus the Treasury export certificate fer $4,200, or a total of $14,200. 
In order to realize on the certificate, however, the association would 
have to use it in payment of duties on goods it was importing, or what 
is more likely, dispose of it at a slight discount to some big importer. 

“The net result, however, would be to bring to the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers’ Association the world price of wheat, plus the tariff; or, in 
other words, to make the tariff effective on this crop of which we pro- 
duce an exportable surplus. 

“quality for agriculture has become more than a catch phrase or 
party slogan. It represents the predominating thought of the entire 
country. Our people generally realize that we are committed to higher 
standards of living, and consequently to a higher-price structure. They 
know that this price structure has been made possible by such legisla- 
tive devices as protective tariffs, immigration restriction, railroad rate 
legislation, exclusive patents and tariff rebates. 

“Accepting the higher-price structure as a definite policy the National 
Grange, representing a very large and conservative body of farm opin- 
ion, has championed the export debenture, or certificate plan, as a 
means of placing agriculture on terms of equality in this price structure, 
with particular reference to the farm crops of which we produce an 
exportable surplus. 

“ Equality for agriculture might be accomplished by repealing the 
various legislative enactments by which this higher-price structure has 
been built up, but this would be a destructive, rather than a constructive 
policy, and conservative farm folks are not given to the destructive 
attitude. 

“The export debenture or certificate plan is, therefore, deemed to be 
a recognized supplement to the protective tariff system, to which the 
United States and most other nations are committed. Its adoption 
would put the farmer completely in the tariff picture, and would defi- 
nitely establish him upon a basis of equality with industry and com- 
mercial enverprise.” 

I am grateful to Messrs. JONES and KetTcuam for the privilege of 
being permitted to carry to my home people their views on this pend- 
ing piece of legislation, regarding them, as I do, the two best-posted 
men in the United States on this subject. It will be noticed that both 
Mr. Jonrs and Mr. KETCHAM agree that the real meaning of the de- 
benture plan will be to give to agriculture a governmental favor it 
has never heretofore enjoyed—the favor of receiving his share of the 
benefits of our protective tariff system by putting the farmer, as Mr. 
KETCHAM naively says, “completely in the tariff picture ”’—a picture 
from which he has hitherto been conspicuous because of his absence. 

Epcark Howarp. 


THE AVIATION ACHIEVEMENT OF ROBBINS AND KELLY 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the indulgence of 
the gentleman from Oregon for a moment. My colleague from 
Texas [Mr. Lee] would like to have 10 minutes in which to 
speak concerning the great performance of one of his constitu- 
ents in Texas in the matter of staying in the air longer than 
any other person in the world up to this time. I ask unanimous 
consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes at this time. As a 
gracious offering to this side of the House and in the interest 
of the science of flying, I ask that my colleague may relate the 
facts connected with this matter. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Did the gentleman safely come back to the 
ground? 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 


He did, and my colleague will do likewise. 

If this means that the gentleman from Texas, 
as well as his associates, are coming back to the ground out of 
the air I have no objection. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
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Mr. LEE of Texas. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
when I came to Washington as a new Member of the Seventy- 
first Congress, I came with the thought that a new Member 
should be as the child in the home when visitors are present, 
seen and not heard, and if it were not for an unusual occur- 
rence in my home State I would not, at this time, be asking 
for the privilege of speaking, 

Our Government has been and is spending millions of dollars 
for aviation. I have no objection to this. I believe that if we 
shall ever be engaged in another war that it will be fought very 
largely from the air, and 1 believe in being prepared for such an 
emergency. 

Down in my State, or to be more specific, at Fort Worth, Tex., 
at 11.33 a. m. Sunday, May 19, two flyers undertook to defeat 
the world endurance record made by the Army plane, the Ques- 
tion Mark. These two young men were practically unknown. 
Being without money and without friends who were willing to 
furnish the money they were unab!e to buy a new plane so 
bought and reconditioned an old plane that had been flown 
50,000 miles, and started on this endurance test in this old 
plane, having themselves replaced worn parts with new parts. 
In order to defeat this world record it was necessary for them 
to stay in the air until Saturday, May 25, at 7.13 p.m. You 
will note that this time was one hour longer than the time the 
Question Mark was in the air, but was agreed ou between the 
flyers and the judges so that there would be no controversy as 
to time. As you no doubt have seen in the press reports, they 
were in the air and going good at the end of the required time 
to defeat the previous record. They continued in the air until 
4.05 o'clock Sunday afternoon, May 26, thereby setting a new 
world’s record of 172 hours, 32 minutes, and 1 second. They 
had to come down on account of a damaged propellor caused 
by a terriffic storm in that section Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure in reading the report of this wonderful 
achievement that many will be inclined to say that these reports 
are all a myth. I do not know Mr. Robbins personally, but my 
information is that he was a country boy in the small village 
of Everman, Tarrant County, some 15 miles distant from Fort 
Worth. Young Robbins, being of a mechanical turn of mind, 
went to Fort Worth and got work as a mechanic’s apprentice 
in a railroad shop; from the railroad shop he went into an 
automobile shop as a mechanic; and it was from this auto- 
mobile shop that he became interested in aviation, buying an 
old, dilapidated plane, reconditioning it himself, and in it he 
learned to fly. He calls himself a self-taught flier. 

As to young Kelly, I have known him personally all his life. 
His father at one time was foreman on my own ranch when 
the young man was a very small child. I know that he had 
spent his life on the farm and ranch, and only a year ago he 
went to Fort Worth and entered a flying school there. He 
proved to be wonderfully proficient as a student flier and as an 
airplane mechanic. In April of this year he was granted a 
pilot’s license as a flier, and it seems that at about that time 
young Robbins had decided to undertake to defeat the world’s 
endurance flight. record, and in looking for a mate he chose 
young Kelly. After agreeing to undertake the flight the two 
young men remodeled an old Ryan monoplane for the flight, and, 
as said before, started this flight on Sunday, May 19. 

May I add that on Saturday afternoon, May 25, Capt. Ira 
Eaker, who was chief pilot of the Question Mark, was on the 
ground watching the boys, and sent a note to them predicting 
that they would stay in the air 10 days, and said: 


When I passed through here Monday I wished you luck, and no one 
wishes more than I to see you break the record. Ride that old J-5 until 
there is not a revolution left in her. 


Captain Eaker happens to be a resident of my own congres- 
sional district, and this spirit of his is not only the spirit of a 
Texan but is the spirit of a real American. [Applause.] 

Lady Mary Heath, noted British flier, has also been watching 
this endurance flight and was present when the boys came down 
Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, being a new Member I am not familiar with the 
rules of the House. I do not know in matters of this kind what 
the House can do or can not do, but if it is within the province 
of the House I would ask the unanimous consent of the House 
that through the Speaker the House send a telegram congratu- 
lating and commending these young men for their wonderful 
enduranee, courage, and their contribution to aviation. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr.RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, there was a unanimous-consent | 
request incorporated in the remarks of the gentleman from | 
Texas [Mr. Ler], asking that the Speaker send a telegram of 
congratulation to these young men on their successful flight. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Chair will be very | 
pleased to do so. 

There was no objection. 

The telegram referred to follows: 

May 27, 1929. 
Messrs. R. L. ROBBINS and JAMBS KELLY, 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Teaw.: 

On request of Hon. R. Q. Len, of Texas, the House of Representatives, 
by unanimous consent, has requested me to send our congratulations 
to you for your courage, endurance, and contribution to aviation. May 
I also add my personal congratulations? 

NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


PROPOSED MOTION TO RECOMMIT THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting, for the information 
of the House, a proposed motion to recommit the tariff bill. I 
do not know that this will contain the exact provisions I shall 
hope to offer in a motion to recommit, but I want to insert it in 
the Recorp at this place, in the regular Recorp type, so that the 
membership may have an opportunity to glance at it to-morrow 
and know what they will have the opportunity of voting on 
when the bill reaches the motion to recommit stage. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Is the gentleman against this bill? 

Mr. GARNER. Well, the gentleman may be against this bill. 
He at least has the right to make a motion to recommit if he 
qualifies. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I just wanted to know—that 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will find out about that. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Of course, I am not surprised, 

Mr. GARNER. I did not want to surprise the gentleman. 
{Laughter., ] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Mr. GARNER moves to recommit the bill H. R. 2667 to the Committee 
on Ways and Means with instructions to that committee to report the 
bill with the following amendments: 

(1) On page 268, beginning with line 16, strike out (what is known 
as Part II, United States Tariff Commission) down to and including ljne 
25, on page 294, which reads as follows: 

“Part II—UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 
“Sec. 330. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION. 

“(a) MEMBERSHIP.—The United States Tariff Commission (referred 
to in this title as the “ commission’’) shall be composed of seven com- 
missioners to be hereafter appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, but each member now in office shall 
continue to serve until his successor (as designated by the President at 
the time of nomination) takes office. No person shall be eligible for 
appointment as a commissioner unless he is a citizen of the United 
States and, in the judgment of the President, is possessed of qualifica- 
tions requisite for developing expert knowledge of tariff problems and 
efficiency in administering the provisions of Part II of this title. 

“(b) TerMs oF Orrice.—Terms of office of the commissioners first 
taking office after the date of the enactment of this act shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of nomination, one at the end of 
each of the first seven years after the date of the enactment of this act. 
The term of office of a successor to any such commissioner shall expire 
seven years from the date of the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed, except that any commissioner appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such 
term. 

“(c) CHAIRMAN, VICE CHAIRMAN, AND SALARY.—The President shall 
annually designate one of the commissioners as chairman and one as 
vice chairman of the commission. The vice chairman shall act as chair- 
man in case of the absence or disability of the chairman. A majority 
of the commissioners in office shall constitute a quorum, but the com- 
mission may function notwithstanding vacancies. Each commissioner 
(including members in office on the date of the enactment of this act) 
shall receive a salary of $12,000 a year. No commissioner shall actively 
engage in any other business, vocation, or employment than that of 
serving as a commissioner. 

“See. 331. GENERAL POWERS. 

““(a) PERSONNEL,—The commission shall appoint a secretary, who 

shall receive a salary of $7,500 per year, and shall have authority to 





is all. 
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employ and fix the compensations of such special experts, examiners, 
clerks, and other employees as the commission may from time to time 
find necessary for the proper performance of its duties. 

“(b) APPLICATION OF CIVIL Service Law.—With the exception of 
the secretary, a clerk to each commissioner, and such special experts 
as the commission may from time to time find necessary for the con- 
duct of its work, all employees of the commission shall be appointed 
from lists of eligibles to be supplied by the Civil Service Commission 
and in accordance with the civil service law. 

“(c) Exprensres.—All of the expenses of the commission, including 
all necessary expenses for transportation incurred by the commissioners 
or by their employees under their orders in making any investigation 
or upon official business in any other places than at their respective 
headquarters, shall be allowed and paid on the presentation of itemized 
vouchers therefor approved by the commission. 

“(d) OFFICES AND SUPPLIES.—Unless otherwise provided by law, 
the commission may rent suitable offices for its use, and purchase 
such furniture, equipment, and supplies as may be necessary. 

“(e) PrincipaL OFFicn aT WaSHINGTON.—The principal office of 
the commission shall be in the city of Washington, but it may meet 
and exercise all its powers at any other place. The commission may, 
by one or more of its members, or by such agents as it may designate, 
prosecute any inquiry necessary to its duties in any part of the United 
States or in any foreign country. 

“(f) Oprice at New YorK.—The commission is authorized to es- 
tablish and maintain an office at the port of New York for the purpose 
of directing or carrying on any investigation, receiving and compiling 
statistics, selecting, describing, and filing samples of articles, and 
performing any of the duties or exercising any of the powers imposed 
upon it by law. 

“(g) OrviciaL SkAL.—The commission is authorized to adopt an 
official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

“Sec. 332. INVESTIGATIONS. 

“(a) INVESTIGATIONS AND ReportTs.—It shall be the duty of the 
commission to investigate the administration and fiscal and industrial 
effects of the customs laws of this country now in force or which may 
be hereafter enacted, the relations between the rates of duty on raw 
materials and finished or partly finished products, the effects of ad 
valorem and specific duties and of compound specific and ad valorem 
duties, all questions relative to the arrangement of schedules and 
classification of articles in the several schedules of the customs laws, 
and, in general, to investigate the operation of customs laws, including 
their relation to the Federal revenues, their effect upon the industries 
and labor of the country, and to submit reports of its investigations 
as hereafter provided. 

“(b) INVESTIGATIONS of TarIrF RELATIONS.—The commission shall 
have power to investigate the tariff relations between the United States 
and foreign countries, commercial treaties, preferential provisions, eco- 
nomic alliances, the effect of export bounties and preferential trans- 
portation rates, the volume of importations compared with domestic 
production and consumption, and conditions, causes, and effects relating 
to competition of foreign industries with those of the United States, in- 
cluding dumping and cost of production. 

“(c) INVESTIGATION OF PARis EcoONoMY Pact.—The commission shall 
have power to investigate the Paris economy pact and similar organiza- 
tions and arrangements in Europe. 

“(d) INFORMATION FOR PRESIDENT AND CoNnGRESS.—In order that the 
President and the Congress may secure information and assistance, it 
shall be the duty of the commission to— 

“ (1) Ascertain conversion costs and costs of production in 
principal growing, producing, or manufacturing centers of 
United States of articles of the United States, whenever in 
opinion of the commission it is practicable ; 

“ (2) Ascertain conversion costs and costs of production in the 
principal growing, producing, or manufacturing centers of foreign 
countries of articles imported into the United States, whenever in 
the opinion of the commission such conversion costs or costs of pro- 
duction are necessary for comparison with conversion costs or costs 
of production in the United States and can be reasonably ascer- 
tained ; 

“ (3) Select and describe articles which are representative of 
the classes or kinds of articles imported into the United States 
and which are similar to or comparable with articles of the 
United States; select and describe articles of the United States 
similar to or comparable with such imported articles; and obtain 
and file samples of articles so selected, whenever the commission 
deems it advisable; 

“(4) Ascertain import costs of such representative articles so 
selected ; 

“(5) Ascertain the grower’s, producer’s, or manufacturer's selling 
prices in the principal growing, producing, or manufacturing centers 
of the United States of the articles of the United States so selected ; 
and 

“(6) Ascertain all other facts which will show the differences 
in or which affect competition between articles of the United States 
and imported articles in the principal markets of the United 
States. 
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“(e) DeriNirions.—When used in this subdivision and in subdivision 
(d)— 

“(1) The term ‘article’ includes any commodity, whether grown, 
produced, fabricated, manipulated, or manufactured ; 

“(2) The term ‘import cost’ means the price at which an article 
is freely offered for sale in the ordinary course of trade in the 
usual wholesale quantities for exportation to the United States plus, 
when not included in such price, all necessary expenses, exclusive 
of customs duties, of bringing such imported article to the United 
States. 

“(f) REPORTS TO PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS.—The commission shall 
put at the disposal of the President of the United States, the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, and the Commitice 
on Finance of the Senate, whenever requested, all information at its 
command, and shall make such investigations and reports as may be 
requested by the President or by either of said committees or by either 
branch of the Congress, and shall report to Congress on the first 
Monday of December of each year hereafter a statement of the methods 
adopted and all expenses incurred, and a summary of all reports made 
during the year. 

“Sec, 333. TESTIMONY AND PRODUCTION OF PAPERS. 

“(a) AUTHORITY TO OBTAIN INFORMATION.—For the purposes of car- 
rying Part II of this title into effect the commission or its duly 
authorized agent or agents shall have access to and the right to copy 
any document, paper, or record pertinent to the subject matter under 
investigation in the possession of any person, firm, copartnership, 
corporation, or association engaged in the production, importation, or 
distribution of any article under investigation, and shall have power to 
summon witnesses, take testimony, administer oaths, and to require any 
person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association to produce books 
or papers relating to any matter pertaining to such investigation. Any 
member of the commission may sign subpenas, and members and agents 
of the commission, when authorized by the commission, may administer 
oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, take testimony, and receive 
evidence. 

“(b) WITNESSES AND EvipENcE—Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such documentary evidence may be required from 
any place in the United States at any designated place of hearing. 
And in case of disobedience to a subpena the commission may invoke 
the aid of any district or Territorial court of the United States or the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in requiring the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of documentary evidence, 
and such court within the jurisdiction of which such inquiry is carried 
on may, in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpcena issued to 
any corporation or other person, issue an order requiring such corpora- 
tion or other person to appear before the commission, or to produce 
documentary evidence if so ordered or to give evidence touching the 
matter in question; and any failure to obey such order of the court 
mray be punished by such court as a contempt thereof, 

“(c) MANDAMUS.—Upon the application of the Attorney General of 
the United States, at the request of the commission, any such court 
shall have jurisdiction to issue writs of mandamus commanding com 
pliance with the provisions of Part II of this title or any order of the 
commission made in pursuance thereof, 

“(d) DrposiTions.—The commission may order testimony to be 
taken by deposition in any proceeding or investigation pending under 
Part II of this title at any stage of such proceeding or investigation. 
Such depositions may be taken before any person designated by the 
commission and having power to administer oaths. Such testimony 
shall be reduced to writing by the person taking the deposition, or 
under his direction, and shall then be subscribed by the deponent. 
Any person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association may be 
compelled to appear and depose and to produce documentary evidence 
in the same manner as witnesses may be compelled to appear and 
testify and produce documentary evidence before the commission, as 
hereinbefore provided. 

“(e) FEES AND MILEAGE OF WITNESSES.—Witnesses summoned before 
the commission shall be paid the sanre fees and mileage that are paid 
witnesses in the courts of the United States, and witnesses whose deposi- 
tions are taken and the persons taking the same, except employees of 
the commission, shall severally be entitled to the same fees and mile- 
age as are paid for like services in the courts of the United States: 
Provided, That no person shall be excused, on the ground that it may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture, from 
attending and testifying, or producing books, papers, documents, and 
other evidence, in obedience to the subpena of the commission; but 
no natural person shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, matter; or thing as 
to which, in obedience to a subpeena and under oath, he may so testify 
or produce evidence, except that no person shall be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so testifying. 

“(f) STATEMENTS UNDER OaTH.—The commission is authorized, in 
order to ascertain any facts required by subdivision (d) of section 332, 
to require any importer and any American grower, producer, manu- 
facturez, or seller to file with the commission a statement, under oath, 
giving his selling prices in the United States of any article imported, 
Zrown, produced, fabricated, manipulated, or manufactured by him, 
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“Sec. 334. COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES. 

“The commission shall in appropriate matters act in conjunction and 
cooperation with the Treasury Department, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Federal Trade Commission, or any other departments, or in- 
dependent establishments of the Government, and such departments 
and independent establishments of the Government shall cooperate fully 
with the commission for the purposes of aiding and assisting in its 
work, and, when directed by the President, shall furnish to the com- 
mission, on its request, all records, papers, and information in their 
possession relating to any of the subjects of investigation by the com- 
mission and shall detail, from time to time, such officials and employees 
to said commission as he may direct, 

“Sec. 835. PENALTY FOR DISCLOSURE OF TRADE SECRETS. 

“It shall be unlawful for any member of the commission, or for any 
employee, agent, or clerk of the commission, or any other officer or 
employee of the United States, to divulge, or to make known in any 
manner whatever not provided for by law, to any person, the trade 
secrets or processes of any person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or 
association embraced in any examination or investigation conducted by 
the commission, or by order of the commission, or by order of any 
member thereof. Any offense against the provisions of this section 
shall be a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion 
of the court, and such offender shall also be dismissed from office or 
discharged from employment, 

“Spc. 336. EQUALIZATION OF COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS. 

“(a) CHANGE OF CLASSIFICATION OR DuTIES.—In order to put into 
force and effect the policy of Congress by this act intended, the Presi- 
dent shall investigate the differences in conditions of competition in the 
principal market or markets of the United States between domestic 
articles and like or similar competitive imported articles. If the 
President finds it thereby shown that the duties expressly fixed by 
statute do not equalize the differences in such conditions of competition 
in the principal market of the United States between a domestic article 
and a like or similar competitive article imported from the principal 
competing country, he shall proclaim such changes in classification or 
such increases or decreases in rates of duty expressly fixed by statute, 
as in his judgment are shown by an investigation to be necessary to 
equalize such differences. In no case shal] the total increase or decrease 
of such rates of duty exceed 50 per cent of the rates expressly fixed by 
statute. 

“(b) CHANGE TO AMERICAN SELLING Pricy.—If the President finds, 
upon any such investigation, that such differences can not be equalized by 
proceeding as hereinbefore provided, he shall make such findings public, 
together with a description of the articles to which they apply, in such 
detail as may be necessary for the guidance of appraising officers, and 
shall proclaim that the ad valorem rate of duty or rates of duty based 
in whole or in part upon the value of the like or similar competitive 
imported article in the country of exportation shall thereafter be bascd 
upon the American selling price (as defined in subdivision (g) of section 
402 of this act) of the domestic article. The President shall further 
proclaim such ad valorem rate or rates of duty based upon such American 
selling price as in his judgment are shown by an investigation to be 
necessary to equalize such differences. In no case shall the total de- 
crease of such rates of duty exceed 50 percent of the rates expressly 
fixed by statute, and no such rate shall be increased. 

“(c) ErrecTive DaTh OF PROCLAMATION.—Thirty days after the 
date of any proclamation under this section the changes in classifica- 
tion or basis of value provided therein shall take effect, and the in- 
creased or decreased duties provided therein shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on the articles specified therein when imported from any foreign 
country into the United States or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the islands of Guam and 
Tutuila). 

“(d) ASCERTAINMENT OF DIFFERENCES IN CONDITIONS OF COMPETI- 
TION.—In ascertaining the differences in conditions of competition be- 
tween domestic articles and like or similar competitive imported articles 
in the principal market of the United States, the President shall take 
into consideration, in so far as he finds it practicable and applicable: 

“(1) Costs of production of the domestic article, or the price 
at which such article is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in 
the principal market of the United States, in the ordinary course of 
trade and in the usual wholesale quantities in such market ; and 

“(2) Costs of production of the imported article, or the price or 
value set forth in its invoice, or its import cost as defined in sub- 
division (e) of section 332; and 

“(3) Other costs of the domestic article and of the imported 
article (in so far as not considered under paragraph (1) or (2)), 
including (A) the cost of all containers and coverings of whatever 
nature and other charges and expenses incident to placing the article 
in condition packed ready for delivery, and (B) costs of transporta- 
tion; and 

“(4) Advantages granted to a foreign producer by a government, 
person, partnership, corporation, or association in a foreign 
country. 

“(e) INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMISSION.—lInvestigations to assist the 
President in ascertaining differences in conditions of competition under 
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this section shall be made by the commission, and no proclamation shall 
be issued under this section until such investigation shall have been 
made. The commission shall give reasonabie public notice of its hear- 
ings and shall give reasonable opportunity to parties interested to be 
present, to produce evidence, and to be heard. The commission is 
authorized to adopt such reasonable procedure, rules, and regulations 
as it may deem necessary. 

“(f) MODIFICATION OF PROCLAMATION.—The President, proceeding as 
hereinbefore provided for in proclaiming changes in rates of duty, in 
classification, or in the basis ef value, shall, when he determines that 
it is shown that the differences in conditions of competition which led 
to such proclamation have changed or no longer exist, modify or ter- 
minate the proclamation accordingly. Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to authorize a transfer of an article from the dutiable list 
to the free list or from the free list to the dutiable list, nor a change 
in form of duty. Whenever it is provided in any paragraph of Title 
I of this act, or in any amendatory act, that the duty or duties shall 
not exceed a specified ad valorem rate upon the articles provided for 
in such paragraph, no rate determined under the provisions of this 
section upon such articles shall exceed the maximum ad valorem rate 
go specified. 

“(g) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘domestic article’ means an article wholly or 
in part the growth or product of the United States; and the term 
‘imported article’ means an article imported into the United 
States and wholly or in part the growth or prodret of a foreign 
country. 

(2) An imported article shall be considered like or similar to 
and competitive with a domestic article if the imported article 
is of the same class or kind as the domestic article and accom- 
plishes results substantially equal to those accomplished by the 
domestic article when used in substantially the same manner and 
for substantially the same purpose. 

“(3) In determining the principal competing country with re- 
spect to any imported article the President shall take into con- 
sideration the quantity, value, and quality of the article imported 
from each competing country and any other differences in the 
conditions under which the article imported from each such coun- 
try competes with the domestic article. A determination by the 


President as to the principal competing country shall be final. 
“(4) The term ‘ United States’ includes the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia. 


“(5) The term ‘foreign country’ means any empire, country, 
dominion, colony, or protectorate, or any subdivision or subdi- 
visions therecf (other than the United States and its possessions). 

“(6) The term “ costs of production,” when applied with respect 
to either a domestic article or an imported article, includes for a 
period which is representative of conditions in production of the 
article: (A) The price or cost of materials, labor costs, and other 
direct charges incurred in the production of the article and in the 
processes or methods employed in its production; (B) the usual 
general expenses, including charges for depreciation or depletion 
which are representative of the equipment and property employed 
in the production of the article and charges for rent or interest 
which are representative of the cost of obtaining capital or instru- 
ments of production; (C) the cost of containers and coverings of 
whatever nature, and other costs, charges, and expenses incident 
to placing the article in condition packed ready for delivery; and 
(D) such other factors as the President may deem applicable, 

“(h) RULES AND REGULATIONS OF PRESIDENT.—The President is au- 
thorized to make all needful rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 

“(i) RULES AND REGULATIONS OF SECRETARY OF TREASURY.—The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to make such rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary for the entry and declaration of imported 
articles of the class or kind of articles upon which the President has 
made a proclamation under the provisions of subdivision (b) of this 
section and for the form of invoice required at time of entry. 

“(j) INVESTIGATIONS PRIOR TO ENACTMENT OF ACT.—AlIl uncompleted 
investigations instituted prior to the approval of this act under the 
provisions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, including investiga- 
tions in which the President has not proclaimed changes in classification 
or increases or decreases in rates of duty, shall be dismissed without 
prejudice, but the information and evidence secured by the commission in 
any such investigation may be given due consideration in any investiga- 
tion instituted under the provisions of this section. 

“Sec. 837. UNFAIR PRACTICES IN IMPORT TRADP. 

“(a) Unrain MeTrHops OF COMPETITION DECLARED UNLAWFUL.—Un- 
fair methods of competition and unfair acts in the importation of 
articles into the United States, or in their sale by the owner, importer, 
consignee, or agent of either, the effect or tendency of which is to 
destroy or substantially injure an industry, efficiently and economically 
operated, in the United States, or to prevent the establishment of such 
an industry, or to restrain or monopolize trade and commerce in the 
United States, are hereby declared unlawful, and when found by the 
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President to exist shall be dealt with, in addition to any other provi- 
sions of law, as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) INVESTIGATIONS OF VIOLATIONS BY COMMISSION.—To assist the 
President in making any decisions under this section, the commission is 
hereby authorized to investigate any alleged violation hereof on com- 
plaint under oath or upon its initiative. 

“(c) HEARINGS AND REvigEw.—The confmission shall make such in- 
vestigation under and in accordance with such rules as it may promul- 
gate and give such notice and afford such hearing, and, when deemed 
proper by the commission, such rehearing, with opportunity to offer 
evidence, oral or written, as it may deem sufficient for a full presenta- 
tion of the facts involved in such investigation. The testimony in 
every such investigation shall be reduced to writing, and a transcript 
thereof, with the findings and recommendation of the commission, shall 
be the official record of the proceedings and findings in the case; and in 
any case where the findings in such investigation show a violation of 
this section, a copy of the findings shall be promptly mailed or de- 
livered to the importer or consignee of such articles, Such findings, 
if supported by evidence, shall be conclusive, except that a rehearing 
may be granted by the commission, and except that, within such 
time after said findings are made, and in such manner as appeals may 
be taken from decisions of the United States Board of General Ap- 
praisers, an appeal may be taken from said findings upon a question 
or questions of law only to the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals by the importer or consignee of such articles. If it 
shall be shown to the satisfaction of said court that further evidence 
should be taken, and that there were reasonable grounds for the failure 
to adduce such evidence in the proceedings before the commission, said 
court may order such additional evidence to be taken before the com- 
mission in such manner and upon such terms and conditions as to the 
court may seem proper. The commission may Modify its findings as 
to the facts or make new findings by reason of additional evidence, 
which, if supported by evidence, shall be conclusive as to the facts, 
except that within such time and in such manner an appeal may be 
taken as aforesaid upen a question or questions of law only. The 
judgment of said court shall be final, except that the same shall be 
subject to review by the United States Supreme Court upon certiorari 
applied for within three months after such judgment of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

“(d) TRANSMISSION OF FINDINGS TO PRESIDENT.—The final findings 
of the commission shall be transmitted with the record to the President, 

“(e) EXCLUSION OF ARTICLES FROM ENTRY.—Whenever the existence 
of any such unfair method or act shall be established to the satisfaction 
of the President he shall direct that the articles concerned in such 
unfair methods or acts, imported by any person violating the provisions 
of this act, shall be excluded from entry into the United States, and 
upon information of such action by the President the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, through the proper officers, refuse such entry. The deci- 
sion of the President shall be conclusive. 

“(f) Entry Unper Bonp.—Whenever the President has reason to be- 
lieve that any article is offered or sought to be offered for entry into 
the United States in violation of this section, but has not information 
sufficient to satisfy him thereof, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
upon his request in writing, forbid entry thereof until such investigation 
as the President may deem necessary shall be completed: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury may permit entry under bond upon 
such conditions and penalties as he may deem adequate. 

“(g) CONTINUANCE OF EXCLUSION.—Any refusal of entry under this 
section shall continue in effect until the President shall find and instruct 
the Secretary of the Treasury that the conditions which led to such 
refusal of entry no longer exist. 

Sec. 338. DISCRIMINATION BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

“(a) ADDITIONAL DutTres.—The President when he finds that the pub- 
lic interest will be served thereby shall by proclamation specify and de- 
clare new or additional duties as hereinafter provided upon articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product of, or imported in a vessel of, 
any foreign country whenever he shall find as a fact that such country— 

“(1) Imposes, directly or indirectly, upon the disposition in or 
transportation in transit through or reexportation from such coun- 
try of any article wholly or in part the growth or product of the 
United States any unreasonable charge, exaction, regulation, or 
limitation which is not equally enforced upon the like articles of 
every foreign country; or 

“(2) Discriminates in fact against the commerce of the United 
States, directly or indirectly, by law or administrative regulation 
or practice, by or in respect to any customs, tonnage, or port duty, 
fee, charge, exaction, classification, regulation, condition, restric- 
tion, or prohibition, in such manner as to place the commerce of 
the United States at a disadvantage compared with the commerce 
of any foreign country. 

“(b) EXCLUSION FROM IMPORTATION.—If at any time the President 
shall find it to be a fact that any foreign country has not only discrimi- 
nated against the commerce of the United States, as aforesaid, but has, 
after the issuance of a proclamation as authorized in subdivision (a) of 
this section, maintained or increased its said discriminations against the 
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commerce of the United States, the President is hereby authorized, if he 
deems it consistent with the interests of the United States, to issue a 
further proclamation directing that such products of said country or 
such articles imported in its vessels as he shall deem consistent with the 
public interests shall be excluded from importation into the United 
States. 

“(e) APPLICATION OF PROCLAMATION.—Any proclamation issued by 
the President under the authority of this section shall, if he deems it 
consistent with the interests of the United States, extend to the whole 
of any foreign country or may be confined to any subdivision or sub- 
divisions thereof; and the President shall, whenever he deems the pub- 
lic interests require, suspend, revoke, supplement, or amend any such 
proclamation. 

“(d) Dutigs To OrrseT COMMERCIAL DISADVANTAGES.—Whenever the 
President shall find as a fact that any foreign country places any 
burden or disadvantage upon the commerce of the United States by any 
of the unequal impositions or discriminations aforesaid, he shall, when 
he finds that the public interest will be served thereby, by proclama- 
tion specify and declare such new or additional rate or rates of duty 
as he shall determine will offset such burden or disadvantage, not to 
exceed 50 per cent ad valorem or its equivalent, on any products of, or 
on articles imported in a vessel of, such foreign country; and 30 days 
after the date of such proclamation there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid upon the articles enumerated in such proclamation when imported 
into the United States from such foreign country such new or addi- 
tional rate or rates of duty; or, in case of articles declared subject to 
exclusion from importation into the United States under the provisions 
of subdivision (b) of this section, such articles shall be excluded from 
importation. 

“(e) Duties TO OrFsET BENEFITS TO THIRD COoUNTRY.—Whenever the 
President shall find as a fact that any foreign country imposes any 
unequal imposition or discrimination as aforesaid upon the commerce 
of the United States, or that any benefits accrue or are likely to accrue 
to any industry in any foreign country by reason of any such imposi- 
tion or discrimination imposed by any foreign country other than the 
foreign country in which such industry is located, and whenever the 
President shall determine that any new or additional rate or rates of 
duty or any prohibition hereinbefore provided for do not effectively 
remove such imposition or discrimination and that any benefits from 
any such imposition or discrimination accrue or are lkely to accrue to 
any industry in any foreign country, he shall, when he finds that the 
public interest will be served thereby, by proclamation specify and 
declare such new or additional rate or rates of duty upon the articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product of any such industry as he 
shall determine will offset such benefits, not to exceed 50 per cent ad 
valorem or its equivalent, upon importation from any foreign country 
into the United States of such articles; and on and after 30 days after 
the date of any such proclamation such new or additional rate or rates 
of duty so specified and declared in such proclamation shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon such articles. 

“(f) FORFEITURE OF ARTICLES.—AIl articles imported contrary to the 
provisions of this section shall be forfeited to the United States and 
shall be liable to be seized, prosecuted, and condemned in like manner 
and under the same regulations, restrictions, and provisions as may 
from time to time be established for the recovery, collection, distribu- 
tion, and remission of forfeitures to the United States by the several 
revenue laws. Whenever the provisions of this act shall be applicable 
to importations into the United States of articles wholly or in part the 
growth or product of any foreign country, they shall be applicable 
thereto whether such articles are imported directly or indirectly. 

“(g) ASCERTAINMENT BY COMMISSION OF DISCRIMINATIONS.—It shall 
be the duty of the commission to ascertain and at all times to be in- 
formed whether any of the discriminations against the commerce of the 
United States enumerated in subdivisions (a), (b), and (e) of this 
section are practiced by any country; and if and when such discrimina- 
tory acts are disclosed, it shall be the duty of the commission to bring 
the matter to the attention of the President, together with recom- 
mendations. 

“(h) RULES AND REGULATIONS OF SECRETARY OF TREASURY.—The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with the approval of the President shall make 
such rules and regulations as are necessary for the execution of such 
proclamations as the President may issue in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section. 

“(i) DeriniTion.—When used in this section the term ‘ foreign 
country’ shall mean any territory foreign to the United States within 
which separate tariff rates or separate regulations of commerce are 
enforced. 

“ Sec. 339. REENACTMENT OF EXISTING LAW, 

* Sections 330 to 358, inclusive, shall be construed as a reenactment 
of sections 700 to 709, inclusive, of the revenue act of 1916 and of sec- 
tions 315 to 318, inclusive, of the tariff act of 1922, in so far as not 
inconsistent therewith.” 

And amend by providing a bipartisan fact-finding tariff commission 
to be under the control of Congress; 
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(2) On pages 296 to 302, inclusive, strike out all of section 402, and 
insert in lieu thereof the language of section 402 of the tariff act of 
1922; 

(3) Amend by adjusting rates in all schedules so that the duties 
shall not exceed the actual difference between the cost of production in 
the United States and abroad, 


THE TARIFF BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the House automatically 
resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 2667, and the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. MIcHENER, 
will kindly take the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 


Mr. HAWLEY. 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Hawtry: Page 124, line 9, 


strike out the figures “ 25” and insert in lieu thereof “ 40.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, this relates to canned tomatoes 
and tomato paste. In the existing law, tomatoes, canned, bear 
a duty of 15 per cent and tomato paste a duty of 40 per 
cent. As originally reported both were to have a duty of 35 
per cent, but upon reexamination and subsequent submission of 
additional evidence we are agreed upon making them both 40 
per cent. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I do not propose to oppose this amendment, however, because 
it is in the interest of the tomato growers, as I understand it, 
and I am very much in sympathy with them. 

May I speak out of order on this amendment and speak 
generally, touching the bill, ‘and especially concerning a motion 
to recommit. I would like to explain the proposed motion, if I 
can, for 5 or 10 minutes, so that you may understand the rea- 
sons that prompt me in proposing these amendments and that 
you may have an opportunity, on the Democratic side as well 
as on the Republican side, if you see proper, to suggest any 
reasons why I should not offer this particular motion to recom- 
mit or why it would be better to offer some other motion to 
recommit. 

In brief, the motion will contain three things. It will strike 
out the Tariff Commission as proposed in the present bill and 
restore in its place a fact-finding commission under the control 
of the House of Representatives and the Senate. It will restore 
to the courts the right to review the question of valuation, 
which is taken away in this bill and lodged in the Treasury 
Department. It will restore to the bill the language with re- 
spect to the Customs Court that exists in the law instead of a 
board of appraisers as proposed in this bill. 

I think you are all familiar with the first proposition, what 
is known as the flexible clause of the bill. You are all prob- 
ably familiar with the second proposition, where they under- 
take to take away from the courts the right to review any com- 
plaint that a citizen has concerning the valuation of the prop- 
erty imported, and the third matter you are also familiar with 
because the gentleman from Iowa explained it thoroughly to the 
House, and he made a statement that I am sorry to say reflects 
upon the committee drawing this bill. 

The gentleman from Iowa made two very significant state- 
ments when he was occupying the floor of the House. 

In referring to one provision of the bill in the chemical sched- 
ule the gentleman remarked: “ The first joker in this bill is so- 
and-so.””. How many more jokers are contained in the bill he 
never had the opportunity or the time to enumerate. 

But he did call our attention to the fact that the first joker in 
the bill was contained in the first schedule. He also said that 
the provision doing away with the courts and referring them 
back as tariff appraisers or board of appraisers was prompted 
by animus. I do not know what he meant by that; that is not 
a good word to use in legislation as a reason for a change of 
law or putting into the statute certain provisions, 

Surely, Mr. HAWLEy, you and your associates did not abolish 
this court and change it from a court to a board of appraisers 
because you disliked the personnel of the court or because you 
disliked its decisions; that would not be defendable. I do not 
know why you changed it back to appraisers. No explanation 
has been given; it has not been referred to on the ilcor of the 
House except by the gentleman from Iowa, who said that he op- 
posed the provision and that it was prompted by animus. 

Mr. Hawtey, you voted for it, and you owe it to your com- 
mittee and you owe it to yourself to tell the House why you 
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changed it and whether or not animus prompted the change. 
You voted for it when it passed the House and you voted to 
change it from court to the appraisers. Why have you changed? 

I am going to undertake to restore it where the House placed 
it by virtually a unanimous vote. 

Now, we are taking away the right of retirement, all the 
rights that Congress gave that body of nine men, because of 
what? You dislike one of the members, you dislike some of 
its decisions? What prompted you to change that; why can 
not you now offer an amendment putting it back where it is in 
the present law? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment I 
send to the desk. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from New 
York will yield, all I can say at the present time in answer to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Texas is that the matter 
of the Customs Court is being reconsidered and an amendment 
may be reported by the committee to-morrow. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have not the floor, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Just for a brief question. I suppose the 
committee is considering the question whether the judges who 
have been appointed to the Customs Court and given the right 
of retirement, whether we can take the right of retirement 
away from them? 

Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. CRAMTON, 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
sidered. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There are several questions besides re- 
tirement that are being considered. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 134, line 10, strike out the period and insert a semicolon and 
add “tomato paste, 25 per cent.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, after the experience I had 
here last Saturday I know it is futile to attempt to defeat any 
committee amendment. You have the votes, you have the com- 


They do not have the right of retirement. 
My information is that they do. 
However, that whole matter is being con- 


I offer the following 


binations, you have the agreements, so that even any reasonable, 


Sane amendment has no chance. 

Now, I am not disturbing at all the committee amendment 
raising the tariff from 25 to 40 per cent on tomatoes. What I 
am trying to do is to except tomato paste from the 40-cent pro- 
pag and leave it at 25 as originally intended by the committee 
n its bill. 

I say to my tomato friends that tomato paste does not come 
in competition with the canned or preserved tomato. If it did, 
we would have no argument, I would have no hope of getting 
through an amendment of this kind, but the concentrated tomato 
paste which California now is commencing to manufacture, and 
they manufacture a very good quality, I concede, is only a small 
fraction of the consumption of tomato paste in the country at 
this time. You have not reached that stage of production 
where you are in a competitive condition with foreign importa- 
tions. As I stated the other day, this tomato paste is literally 
a poor man’s food. It is used by the people for sauces, condi- 
ments, where they can not afford to buy meat to make the 
sauces. They add a little butter, a little fat or oil; and some 
onions and dilute this tomato paste, which makes their sauce, 
and with the limited amount of meat that they are able to eat at 
this time, and with the food they buy the acid in the tomato is 
absolutely necessary to them. 

If you increase the rate on tomato paste to 40 per cent you 
will in no way help the new tomato-paste industry, but you will 
increase the price of the article and take an indispensable 
article of food from the mouths of millions of workers. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Is not the increase necessary to 
preserve the relationship caused by the increased rates. Would 
it not leave a loophole in the law through which the increased 
rates would be nullified? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not at all. You have increased the rate 
on raw tomatoes and on preserved and canned tomatoes. If 
the tomato paste could be substituted for canned tomatoes I 
would have no ground to stand on; but the confusion arises in 
the belief that tomato paste is the same as canned tomatoes, and 
it is not. I repeat again, no one will use tomato paste if he can 
afford to buy fresh tomatoes or canned tomatoes. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. FREE. Asa matter of fact, is not tomato paste made by 
simply taking the water out of the tomato? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. FRED. And it is in fact in many ways similar to cer- 
tain tomato products? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not at all. Tomato paste is concentrated, 
and as the gentleman knows, if you dilute it back again it has 
not the flavor of the whole tomato, and the whole tomato is 
preferable to tomato paste if you have the meat and everything 
else to go with it. We can not afford meat in the cities ; now do 
not increase the cost of tomato paste. What causes confusion is 
the belief that it comes in competition with domestic tomatoes. 
It does not. The Tariff Commission has gone into this. Your 
original proposition of 25 per cent was sufficient, considering the 
increase in raw tomatoes. I ask the committee to consider this 
at this time, because the preserved tomato at this stage of pro- 
duction is not in a competitive stage. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is this tomato paste manufactured 
in the United States in large quantities? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not. It is being manufactured, but 
the percentage is very small. I leave that to any Member from 
California. 

The amount of tomato paste manufactured in this country is 
small in comparison with the 13,857,335 pounds of tomato paste 
imported in 1927. Not only that, but the American-made 
tomato paste is now selling 33.16 per cent below the retail selling 
price of imported tomato paste. Therefore this increase is not 
for the protection of the domestic manufacturer but is another 
tax on the morsels of food that go into the mouths of the people 
of my city. The figures of the Tariff Commission will show 
that the cost of manufacture in this country, owing to improved 
machinery, is less than the cost in foreign countries. So, again, 
this increase is not for the benefit of American labor; it is not 
the compensated difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad, but it is arbitrarily, brutally, and unjustifiably put into 
the bill at this time for some mysterious reason to benefit some 
individual at the cost of the people of New York City and other 
centers throughout the United States. I expect that the rule will 
be invoked against me, but I beg the opportunity of a fair and 
frank discussion before the House and then let it go to a vote. 
I dare you to give the House the facts and the figures and let us 
have a vote on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment, that it adds new language to the pro- 
posed amendment of the committee and does not affect any 
language in the amendment of the committee. It adds addi- 
tional words. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to be heard upon that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Does the gen- 
tleman desire to be heard? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the Chair is going to rule with me, 
I do not want to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that the present rate in the bill is 25 per cent 
for all tomatoes. The committee amendment raises the 25 per 
cent rate to 40 per cent. My amendment to the committee 
amendment takes one of the commodities within the entire com- 
mittee amendment and leaves it at 25 per cent. It seems to me 
that that is perfectly germane to the amendment under the rule 
which we are operating, which requires a liberal construction to 
any amendment to a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MicHENER). The committee amend- 
ment provides that the rate fixed at 25 per cent as found in line 
9, page 124, of the bill be increased to 40 per cent. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York adds to the words 
“ad valorem” in line 10, a semicolon and the words “tomato 
paste, 25 per cent.” In the opinion of the Chair, it would re- 
quire a strained construction of the rules and precedents to say 
the gentleman’s amendment is an amendment to the committee 
amendment. And, further, in the opinion of the Chair, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York is not 
germane to the committee amendment. The Chair, therefore, 
sustains the point of order. 

The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following commit- 
tee amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Hawtey: Page 124, line 3, 
strike out the figures “1%” and insert in lieu thereof the figure “ 2.” 


The time of the gentleman from New 
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The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I want to oppose that 
amendment. I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this about completes the 
increase in the poor man’s menu. You have increased potatoes, 
you have increased chilled meat, you have increased butter, you 
have increased tomatoes and tomato paste. Now you have 
looked through your whole bill and the only thing that was left 
for the poor man to chew for consolation was onions, and you 
have even increased the rate on onions. 

Now, I submit to any member of the committee that if you can 
show that there is any reasonable percentage of the total na- 
tional consumption of onions imported, then you are justified in 
offering this increase of a quarter of a cent a pound. But in 
the absence of any such importations to any appreciable extent 
this increase is indefensible. There is no tariff justification for 
it, and it is simply arbitrary in order to corral a few more votes 
to hold your brick and cement and tobacco and sugar increases. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The gentleman says that one of the foods of 
the poor man to-day is macaroni or spaghetti. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. How can you prepare macaroni or spaghetti 
properly without tomato paste or onions or garlic? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You can not; and not only that, but the 
gentleman knows that we use several thousand pounds of onions 
in New York City per day. This will mean an additional cost 
of several thousand dollars to the consumers of onions in New 
York City. You gave this matter a great deal of consideration 
when the bill was before you, and this last amendment increas- 
ing the rate is not justified by the facts and there is no merit 
to any claim for an increase. It is simply an incident in the 
course of a general trading proposition where you want to main- 
tain some of the other unreasonable items in the bill. 

I understand it is hopeless to get up here and oppose a com- 
mittee amendment. I know what I am up against. I have been 
talking until I have become blue in the face and have not made 
a dent. But I can go home and sleep at night, whereas the 
members of the committee must lie awake nights because their 
consciences must surely trouble them. But that will not do the 
consumers any good. 

This increase of one-fourth cent a pound will reflect in the 
retail price of onions. This increase is not based on facts and 
figures, but it is one of the many arbitrary increases obtained 
by various groups in the House from the committee. The com- 
mittee had given these various schedules study when they re- 
ported the bill. The manner in which some of these increases 
have been obtained are now obvious. Again, in the name of 
the consumers, I protest against this increase. It is not for the 
benefit of agriculture; it is not for the benefit of industry; it is 
solely for the benefit of the onion speculator and at the expense 
of the consumer. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the Tariff Commission made 
an intensive investigation of this matter, and the President 
raised the duty as much as the law would permit, but not as 
high as the findings of the commission would justify. Our 
committee decided that the rate of 2 cents a pound was a fair 
rate. I ask for a vote. és 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. HAWLEY: Page 122, line 10, 
strike out the figure “5” and insert in lieu thereof the figure “6”; 
on page 122, line 15, after the semicolon, insert “ bluegrass, 5 cents 


per pound; tall oat, 5 cents per pound.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
ment reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
again be read. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 


Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 


Without objection, the amendment will 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. from Pennsylvania offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Watson: Page 36, line 4, strike 
out “30 per cent ad valorem” and insert in lieu thereof “ three-eighths 
of 1 cent per pound.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
this is the worst tariff measure in the history of American 
tariff legislation. It will burden the consumers with more than 
$500,000,000 in additional costs of almost everything he eats 
and wears, and it will boost the price of building a home. It 
will also be warning to every owner of property to increase the 
prices of houses already built. Hundreds of articles in every- 
day use will cost more as soon as the provisions of the bill are 
generally understood by manufacturers, retailers, and whole- 
salers, The Republican Party again proves it is the best friend 
of the high cost of living. 

Worst of all, the bill will bring no benefit for those for whom 
it was supposed to help—the farmer. I know that the so-called 
farm bloc has assented to what Majority Leader TiLson calls 
“the voice of the caucus,” but those other people Mr. Titson 
referred to so kindly—the Toms, Dicks, and Harrys back on 
the farm and in the cities—have not approved the bill. They 
will not like its effect on their pocketbooks. For the sup- 
posed benefits he gets out of this measure the farmer will 
pay and pay—and so will the American working man. They 
give the farmer a tariff on hides. But we all know that 90 per 
cent of this tribute will be collected by the packers, and the 
farmer will be well skinned. But because of this boost the 30,- 
000,000 farmers will pay at least $15,000,000 more when they 
come to buy shoes for themselves and their families. This is 
only one example of how the farmer has been fooled. But the 
bill is full of such trickery and fraud and dishonest legislation. 

The Republicans have not reformed. They never can or will. 
They are still the party of the powerful interests, Their only 
interest in the individual is on election day. 

If Mr. Hoover keeps the pledges he made during the campaign, 
he will veto this measure. If he is the statesman he was touted 
to be last fall, he will tell the betrayers of the people in Con- 
gress that he will not approve their handiwork. He will speak 
in bold, blunt terms and insist upon a decent and honest tariff 
bill. The people’s only hope against prices that will be as high 
as those of our war days is President Hoover, and everybody 
interested in American happiness and prosperity believes that 
he will prevent the perpetration of this robbery by the Re- 
publican Representatives in Congress. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Watson: Page 36, line 11, 
strike out “ yellow” and insert “common yellow.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, this is the first opportunity I have had to make 
any statement at all about this bill. Now, when the committee 
goes to work and undertakes to strike out “ yellow” and make 
it “common yellow” it is time for me to make a protest against 
anything of this sort. 

I started out in my career as a Member of Congress by 
undertaking to help the farmer. I thought then that the 
leaders of the farmer came from Iowa, and I believe they still 
think they are the farm leaders. But I have watched the per- 
formances of some of my Republican friends here who have 
been trying to help the farmer. They have gone in with the 
regulars, and as a result we have seen the equalization fee go 
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glimmering; soon the debenture plan will go glimmering, and 
on Saturday we saw poor old “blackstrap” laid low in the 
grave. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the Democrats had not run 
out on the roll call it might have been a different story. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I understand it might have been a dif- 
ferent story. There did not happen to be a roll call, however, 
But I want to say to my farm friends on that side of the 
House that if you had started out and undertaken to join in 
with the real friends of the farmer on this side of the House, 
we could have written a tariff bill that would have helped him, 
and, further, we possibly could have saved poor old “ black- 
strap’s” life. But she went glimmering. The committee of- 
fered 2 cents a gallon on blackstrap; then Iowa and Illinois 
came to the forefront and offered 8 cents a gallon, and then the 
regulars who profess to be the friends of the farmer came to the 
forefront and not only took away the 8 cents but took away 
the 2 cents and left her like she is dead with no friend on that 
side to do her homage. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARBER of.Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks and to include some 
agricultural tables. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I regret that the short time allotted me will not 
permit me to yield for interruptions, and I therefore request 
to be permitted to proceed so that I may more fully bring to 
your attention important phases of the question of farm relief, 

A TWOFOLD PROGRAM OF RELIEF 

The House is approaching the completion of its constructive 
program for legislative assistance to agriculture. This includes 
two major problems, the one dealing with farm surpluses pro- 
duced at home, the other with the importation of competitive 
foreign farm products produced abroad, 

HAUGEN BILL NO. 1 

Haugen bill No. 1 as it passed the House embodied the first 
number. It created a responsible head for the collective indus- 
tries of agriculture, with authority to appear before the several 
committees of Congress, the various departments of govern- 
ment, and to extend the friendly arm of the Government around 
the families of the industry, with power, information, and 
finance to render the most effective assistance in solving the 
existing and future problems in the various industries as they 
may arise. This bill exhibited the highest statesmanship in its 
extension of governmental assistance and the retention of its 
anchorage in sound economics, and the limitations of the Con- 
stitution, with workable provisions of law for its execution. 
{Applause.] 

The Federal farm board, which it creates, is clothed with 
ample power, unhampered with administrative restrictions, to 
exercise the powers of guardianship over the industries in safe- 
guarding and promoting their interests. 

STOP THE FLOOD OF FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


The bill now under consideration and approaching its passage 
in this House deals with the second problem, namely, competi- 
tive foreign farm products produced abroad, pouring into our 
markets and depressing the prices of farm products at home. 
The following table shows the extent to which this is being 
done and the necessity for increased rates on farm products to 
protect our home market for our home farmers: 


TABLE 1.—Value of United States imports of food products, 1928 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 


so ordered. 


Quantity Value 


Meats: 
Beef and veal, fresh 
Pork, fresh 
Mutton and lamb, fresh- -.. 
tr RE dic cciciia cndinalinmmnenneentandtel do.... 
Poultry: 


$6, 949, 000 
1, 495, 000 
516, 000 
871, 000 


1, 564, 000 
289, 000 

6, 644, 000 
5, 939, 000 
12, 586, 000 
1, 328, 000 


11, 208, 000 
18, 271, 000 
9, 077, 000 


55, 156, 000 
31, 134, 000 
17, 919, 000 
16, 493, 000 


Other prepared meats. 
Sausage casings 
Animal oils and fats, edible 
Fish: 
Fresh, frozen, or packed on ice. do-__..|171, 727, 000 
Cured or preserved ..-}171, 938, 000 
Shellfish, fresh or canned--...... Sndabasianunsestsil do....| 30, 211, 000 
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TABLE 1.—Value of United States imports of food products, 1928—Contd, 


Item 


Quantity | Value 
| | 


Dairy products: 
Milk and cream - pitiieniendinai 
Milk, condensed or - evaporated _ ntshsatiinrniseintos 
Milk and cream, powdered, malted, ete 
Butter atic 


9, 253, 000 
2, 609, 000 
5, 059, 000 
4, 659, 000 
| 81, 403, 000 | 
| 

286, 000 
8, 670, 000 4, 
14, 804, 000 


$6, 894, 000 
773, 000 
haa 1, 659, 000 
do._.- 24, 695, 000 
Eggs: 
In the shell 
Dried whole eggs, yolk and albumen 
Frozen. 
Grains and grain preparations: 
Rice— 
Uncleaned 
Cleaned (except patna) --- 
Patna, flour, meal, ete 
Wheat— } 
| 18, 848, 000 
ean a] 1, 150, 000 
Other grains (corn, oats, buckwheat) shels._| 1, 121,000 
Biscuits, wafers, bread, ete pounds-__| 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc....... acne 
All other 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 
Bean, soy and other. 
Coconut or copra 


dozen _. 
pounds.-| 
Mica 


83, 000 
245, 000 
2, 451, 000 


5, 660, 000 
| 29, 442, 000 


desea cee, 287, 000 
1, 170, 000 


197, 000 


22, 040, 000 
37, 000 
987, 000 

1, 103, 000 
371, 000 
262, 000 


1, 920, 000 
448, 000 

2, 327, 000 
11, 012, 000 


pounds __| 96, 810, 000 
_.--| 28, 433, 000 
do... .|125, 543, 000 


Vegetables, fresh: 
Beans, dried __._. |137, 
Peas, dried or split............. . a a ae 
Chickpeas or garbanzos__-__- 
Potatoes, white or Irish 


884, 000 
13, 666, 000 
--| 56, 706, 000 3, 
.-/194, 611, 000 
. 7, 831, 000 
.' 150, 426, 000 
.| 6,179, 000 
. 122, 002, 000 
_.|125, 978, 000 
.|176, 469, 000 


6, 223, 000 
521, 000 
353, 000 
2, 859, 000 
1, 958, 000 

836, 000 

287, 000 
3, 836, 000 
2, 674, 000 
3, 915, 000 
3, 086, 000 


Tomatoes, natural state. 
Onions. - - . 
Arrowroot, cassava, sago, and tapioca... 
Others. ___. 
Vegetables, canned: 
Bailie acacia ina telah ian iain aieiainiad pounds... 
Tomatoes 
Other_. 
Vegetables, prepared or preserved: 
Sauces... e ....| 12,382, 000 
Tomato paste a .--| 9,817,000 | 
Other vegetable preps arations_.------ .--| 16, 947, 000 | 
Other edible vegetable substances.................---..|-.....-.-.-- 
Fruits and preparations: | 
Bananas - viainsniniciisniaisediidalnssaiueetacy ae 
Lemons ----pounds_. 
Grapefruit_....... ec. 
Olives 
Berries 
Cherries, natural or “preserved -. 
Pineapples, prepared or preserved 
Currants 
Baka naseaivatee 
Figs. 
Citron or citron peel 
Raisins or other dried gray e8. 
All other fruits and preparations... _- 
Nuts... 
vV egetable oils and fats, edible: 
Cocoa butter 
Olive oil, edible. 
Cocoa, coffee and tea: 
Cacao or cocoa beans. - - -.- 
Cc *ocoa and chocolate, prepared - 


139, 000 
5, 198, 000 
861, 000 


2. 732, 000 
” 582, 000 


930, 000 
1, 054, 000 
1, 083, 000 

794, 600 


, 298, 000 | 
749, 000 | 


35, 377, 000 
2, 191, 000 
5, 000 199, 000 
3, 000 5, 311, 000 

, 000 597, 000 

51, 000 2, 120, 000 

164, 000 
960, 000 

2, 869, 000 
2, 854, 000 
472, 000 
312, 000 

4, 858, 000 
31, 211, 000 





2° 390, 000 
~|315, 951, 000° 


21, 000 
2, 943, 000 


7, 000 
14, 951, 000 
79, 227, 000 47, 205, 000 
--| 9,408,000 | 2,015, 000 

|1,456,527,000 | 309, 648, 000 

.-| 89,824,000 | 27, 222, 000 
Seles. oun | 98, 399, 000 20, 590, 000 
Sugar and related products: 

Sugar, cane__ 

Molasses 

Maple sugar and sirup and ‘honey 


.|7,716,947 ,000 | 207, 025, 000 
_-gallons__|265, 802,000 | 10, 237, 000 
pounds..| 7, 426, 000 1, 250, 000 





It has pean re liably | estimated that the guodueti tion of 32, 000, 000 
acres, an area nearly one-tenth of the entire farm-crop acreage 
of the United States, twice the crop area of the State of Minne- 
sota and equal to the 1927 crop area of all the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, and Oregon 
combined, has been displaced, by competitive agricultural im- 
ports. We do not produce our surplus; we import it! 

The increased rates on farm products proposed by this bill 
afford the only sound and effective remedy to keep competitive 
foreign farm products out of the home market and protect the 
American farmer against the resultant price depression. The 
“tariff for revenue only” policy of the Underwood Act opened 
our gates wide to foreign products. In the first 12 months of 
the Underwood tariff law there was imported $350,000,000 worth 
of grain, potatoes, hay, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, meat, cattle, 
horses, sheep, wool, and hides, more than the aggregate impor- 
tations of like products during the entire preceding Republican 
administration. 

The following tables show the rates on the principal agricul- 
tural products under the Underwood and the Fordney-McCumber 
Acts and the proposed increases in the pending measure which 
are severely criticized because of their alleged resultant in- 
creased prices of farm products to the consumers. 
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TaBLe 2.—Agricultural products (comparative study of tariff rates under 
various acts) 


Underwood Act 


May 27 


TABLE No. 3.—Comparison of rates on agricultural products under .the 
Fordney-McCumber Act and the proposed tariff act—Continued 


Fordney- “MeCumber Article se an se tariff = 
| 


Article 





Pork, fresh, chilled, or frozen 
Bacon, hams, and shoulders, and 


‘cont per pound_ J 
2 cents per pound_| 


Beef and ‘veal, fresh 
Cattle... 
Goats - 


| ee 3 cents per pound. 
daa do... 114 to 2 cents per pound. 
$2 per head. 


2331, 
6214 


2\¢ cents per pound! 
314 cents per pound) 


Lamb, =— 3 
Mutton, fresh 


Bacon and hams. .-. 


Lard compounds and substitutes___ 
a fresh. 


or preserv ed. 


Meats, fresh, prepared, or preserv ed | 
(not specifically provided for). 


OS Sere eee 
Milk, condensed or evaporated, in 
hermetically sealed containers. 

Butter 

Oleomargarine and other butter 
substitutes. 

Cheese and substitutes therefor - - -- 

Birds, live: 


All other 


Birds, dead, dressed or undressed: 


All other ___- 

All the foregoing, prepared or | 
preserved in any manner and 
n. s. p. f. 

Egg albumen: 

Dried 

Frozen or otherwise prepared 
or preserved, n.s. p. f. 


Frozen or otherwise prepared | 
or preserved, n. s. p. f. 
Eggs of poultry, in the shell 
Whole eggs: 
Dried 
Frozen or otherwise prepared | 
or preserved, n. s. p. f. 
Corn or maize, including cracked 
corn. 
Corn grits, meal, and flour, and 
similar products. 
Oats, hulled or unhulled- - -. 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, oat grits, and 
similar oat products. 
Unhulled ground oats 





Wheat_ 
Wheat: 
Crushed or cracked, and similar 
products, n. s. p. f. 
Flour and semolina----.......-- 
Oil-bearing seeds and materials: 
Ic scnastadipennscindiiornsiel 
Flaxseed - -- 
Soya beans 
Beans, n. s. p. f.: 


Green or unripe 


Prepared or preserved in any 
manner. 
Beets: 
Sugar. 
Other 


Prepared or preserved in any 
manner. 


I inaiccuaenninen 
Potato flour 
Potatoes: 
Dried, dehydrated, or desic- 
cated. 
White or Irish 
‘Tomatoes: 
In their natural state 


All other, prepared or pre- 
served in any manner. 
Turnips 
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Article 


Beef and veal, chilled or frozen | 

Sheep, lambs, and goats | 

Mutton and goat meat, 
chilled, or frozen. 

Lamb, fresh, chilled, or frozen... 

Swine 


fresh, 


of ‘rates on agricultural products 


3 cents per pound | 6 cents per pound. 


4 cents per pound. 
2'% cents per pound. 
$2 per head. 

2 cents per pound. 

1 cent per pound. 

4 cents per pound. 
3% cent per pound. 
2 cents per pound. 


1g cent per pound. 
20 per cent. 


20 cents per gallon. 
2% cents per gallon. 
to 1% cents per 
pound. 
12 cents per pound. 
8 cents per pound. 


5 Ni ns cdi wakseiced 


20 per cent 5 cents per pound. 

3 cents per pound. 

Valued at $5 or less 
each, 50 cents; val- 
ued at more than $5, 
20 per cent. 


2 cents per pound 
= per cent 


6 cents per pound. 
8 cents per pound. 
35 per cent. 


3 cents per pound 


18 cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound 


6 cents per pound. 
18 cents per pound. 
6 cents per pound. 
8 cents per dozen. 


10 cents per pound....| 18 cents per pound, 
2 cents per pound 6 cents per pound. 


15 cents per bushel. 
30 cents per 100 pounds. 


6 cents per bushel 
30 «cents per 


15 cents per bushel. 
80 cents per 
pounds. 
per 


cents 
pounds. 
15 cents per bushel. 
;}45 cents per 
pounds. 
42 cents per bushel. 


100 


45 100 


100 


$1.04 per 100 pounds. 


ania do Do. 
seat do 


44 cent per pound. 
20 cents per bushel... - 
F 


40 cents per bushel. 
14 cent per pound. 


134 cents per pound. 

\4 cent per pound. 

2 cents per pound. 
Do. 


80 cents per ton. 
17 per cent. 


1 cent per pound. 
Do. 
2 cents per pound. 


1% cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 
244 cents per pound. 


234 cents per pound. 
50 cents per 100 pounds. 


14 cent per pound. 
40 per cent. 
15 per cent. 


12 cents per 100 pounds. 


under the 
Act and the ve proposed d tariff a act — 


Fordney- 
McCumber Act 


Per 
cent 


100 
50 
100 


75 
300 


Proposed tariff 
act 


$2 per head 


$3 per head 
246 cents per pound 


5 cents per pound. 


4 cents per pound_| 7 cents per pound_ 
44 cent per pound. 2 cents per pound_ 


other pork, prepared or pre- 
served. 


Lard compounds and lard sub- 
stitutes. 

Reindeer meat, venison, and other 
game (except birds), fresh, 
chilled or frozen. 

Whole milk, fresh or sour 

Cream, fresh or sour 

Milk, condensed or evaporated, 
unsweetened. 

Milk, condensed or evaporated... 


Milk, condensed or evaporated, 
other ways. 

Malted milk and compounds or 
mixtures of or substitutes for 
milk and cream. 


Butter substitutes, oleomargarine_. 
Cheese and substitutes, therefor or 
not less than. 


Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
and guineas, live. 

Baby chicks of poultry. .-........- 

Baby chicks of ducks, geese, tur- 
keys and guineas. 

Birds, deal dressed or undressed, 
fresh, chilled or frozen, chickens, 
ducks, geese, guineas. 

Turkeys, dead, dressed or un- 
dressed, fresh, chilled or frozen. 

All others 

All the foregoing, prepared or pre- 
served in any manner and not 
specially provided for. 

Eggs of poultry in the shell 

Eggs, preserved 

Buck wheat, hulled or unhulled_-. 


Corn, or maize, including cracked | 
corn. 

Corn grits, meal, and flour and sim- 
ilar products. 

Paddy or rough rice 


Same, with hulls removed 


Milled rice, bran removed, all or 
in part. 
ey rice and rice meal 


Wheat flour, semolina, crushed or 
cracked wheat, and similar wheat 
products not specially provided 


for. 

Bran, shorts, by-product feeds ob- 
tained in milling wheat or other 
cereals. 

Grape fruit 


Olives, in brine, ripe 
Olives, dried, ripe 
Pineapple 

Almonds, not shelled 


Almonds, shelled 


Cream or brazil nuts, not shelled _. 
Cream or brazil nuts, shelled 
Filberts, not shelled 


Peanuts, shelled 

Walnuts, all kinds, not shelled 

Walnuts, shelled 

Edible nuts, not provided for, un- 
shelled. 

Oil-bearing seeds and materials 
(flaxseed). 


Grass seeds and other forage crop 
seeds, alsike clover. 

Crimson clover ---- 

Red clover 


Clover, not ae provided for... 2 — per pound. 


Hairy vetch 
Other vetches 


Cabbage 
Radish. ..... 


Rutabaga. 
Beans, green or unripe 


Beans, preserved 

Mushrooms, fresh or dried or 
otherwise prepared or preserved. 
1 Decrease. 


-| 25 cents per crate-. 


1 cent per pound_- 
4 cents per pound. 


| 214 cents per gallon 
| 20 cents per gallon. 
1 cent per pound. -| 


1% cents per 
pound. | 


3 cents per pound. 
5 cents per pound. 


6 cents per pound. 
5 cents per gallon. 


48 cents per gallon. 
1.4 cents per pound 


(24 cents per 


pound. 





1% cents per 
pound, 

20 per cent ad } 
valorem. 


8 cents per pound.' 
do 


5 cents per pound, 
25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

3 cents per pound _| 


8 cents per pound _! 
35 per cent 
valorem. 


8 cents per dozen... 

6 cents per pound_| 

10 cents per 100 
pounds. 

| 15cents per bushel 
of 56 pounds. 

| 30 cents per 100 | 
pounds. 

| 1 cent per pound-.| 





| 1% cents 
pound. 
2 cents per pound. 


per 


ly cent per pound. 

30 cents per bushel. 
of 60 pounds. 

78 cents per 100 | 
pounds. 


| 
15 per cent ad 
valorem. 
1 cent per pound .. 


20 cents per gallon. 
4 cents per pound. 


per 
pound. 

14 cents per pound. 

1 cent per pound. . 





cents per 
pound. 

5 cents per pound - 

3 cents per pound . 


4 — per pound . 


12 cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound... 


40 cents per bushel 
(56 pounds). 

14 cent per pound - 

4 cents per pound. 


1 cent per pound -- 


| 4 cents per pound. 
| 3 cents per pound. 


10 cents per pound _| 


-| |4 cents per pound .| 


cents 
pound. 


per 


2 cents per pound. 


30 per cent ad 
valorem. 


14 cents per pound. 


| 7 cents per pound, 
35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

6 cents per pound. 


| 4 cents per pound. 


cents per pound. 
8 cents per pound. 


10 cents per pound. 


10 cents per dozen_ 

8 cents per pound. 

25 cents per 100 
pounds. 

25 cents per bushel 
of 56 pounds. 

50 cents per 100 
pounds. 

14% =«cents”=—per 
pound. 

ub cents per 
pound. 

2% .cents = per 
pound. 

5@ cent per d_ 

42 cents per bushel. 
of 60 pounds. 

1.04 cents per 100 

pounds. 


10 per cent ad 
valorem. 


1% cents” per 
pound. 

30 cents per gallon. 

5 cents per pound. 

35 cents per crate... 

5% cents per 


pound. 
164% cents per 
pound. 
2 cents per pound... 
6 cents per pound 
5 cents per pound. 


10 cents per pound. 

44% cents per 
pound. 

6 cents per pound . 

5 cents per pound . 

15 cents per pound. 

5 cents per pound. 


56 cents per bushel 
(56 pounds). 

2 cents per pound . 

5 cents per pound . 


2 cents per pound. 
6 cents per pound. 
5 cents per pound. 
3 cents per pound. 


1% cents 
pound. 

12 cents per pound. 

6 cents per pound. 

5 cents per pound. 


per 


ipnalteneacats 
“34 cents 
pound. 

| 21g ~=scents 
pound. 


per 
per 





2 cents per pound. 
45 per cent ad 
valorem 


3 Dats per pound 
60 per cent ad 
valorem. 


| 
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Tabi.m 3.—Comparison of rates on agricultural 
Fordney-McCumber Act and the proposed tari, 


ducts under the 
act—Continued 


Per 
cent 


Fordney 


Article McCumber Act 


Proposed tariff 
act 


Truffies, fresh, dried, or otherwise | 25 per cent ad | 30 per cent 
prepared or preserved. valorem. 
Peas, and chickpeas or garbanzoes; | 1 cent per pound._| 2 cents per pound. 
green or unripe, 
do. 1%{centsperpound. 
14centsperpound_| 2}4cents per pound_ 
l cent per pound. .} 2 cents per pound. 
2 cents per pound_| 14cents perpound. 
\% cent per pound.| 3 cents per pound. 
15 per cent ad va- | 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem. lorem. 
12 cents per 100 | 25 cents per 100 | 
pounds. pounds. 
25 per cent ad va- | 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem. lorem. 
8 cents per pound.| 4 cents per pound- 


Peas, split. 


Tomatoes, in their natural state. . 

Tomatoes, prepared or preserved 
in any manner. 

Turnips and rutabagas 


All vegetables, not especially pro- 
vided for, including horseradish. 

Acorns, chicory and dandelion 
roots, crude, ground. 

Mustard seed 

Paprika, ground or unground 





1 cent per pound. 
2 cents per pound. 


2 cents per pound. 
5 cents per pound.| 
\ 

1 Decrease. 


FREE TRADE IN FARM PRODUCTS 


Thus we see the Underwood Act, with but few exceptions, 
placed farm products on the free list, and the exceptions car- 
ried rates for revenue only. Under it we had free trade in 
farm products, and our ports were thrown wide open to the 
foreign farm products of the world. Our market became the 
world market. From every country came the cheap labor, the 
peasant labor, living from hand to mouth on rye bread and 
water in hut and hovel, in the form of foreign farm products, 
piling high and congesting every consuming center in the coun- 
try. The market price for farm products collapsed, and in one 
short year depreciated in excess of $4,000,000,000. The recollec- 
tion of that appalling cataclysm of price depression is still a 
nightmare within the memory of those who were permitted to 
survive the deluge. 


THE PROTECTIVE HAND OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY OPEN TO THE 


Then, as now, Congress was hurriedly convened in special 
session to enact remedial emergency farm legislation. Then, as 
now, the Republican Party was commissioned to do the work. 
It took farm products from the free list and placed them on 
the protective list, with rates then considered high, so high as 
to be denounced as prohibitive by our Democratic friends, and 
creating an embargo destructive of our foreign trade. It re- 
quired several years to absorb the free-trade surpluses of for- 
eign farm products piled high in every consuming center of 
our domestic market. 

The rates then considered high enough to keep out foreign 
farm surpluses remained effective to that extent but for a short 
time; long enough, however, for the purchasing power of farm 
products to increase from 67 per cent in 1921 to 90 per cent 
in 1928. 

The cattle industry was revived, and during the last two 
years has been yielding fair returns on the investment. A 
2-year-old feeder or stocker to-day brings $39.80 more than it 
did in 1921 and 1922. 

The dairy industry has been revived. The dairy cow that 
sold for $15 or $20 in 1921 and 1922 to-day sells for anywhere 
from $70 to $100, and this increase in price per head reflects 
the increase in price of dairy products. 

The poultry industry has been yielding fair returns during the 
last several years. 

The price of hogs has increased from $3 and $4 per hundred in 
1921 and 1922 to $8 and $9 per hundred on the primary markets. 

Likewise, the sheep industry has improved. Sheep selling for 
$3 and $4 per head in 1921 and 1922 to-day are selling all the 
way from $8 to $10 per head, and such increase is reflected in a 
steady market for wool. 

These industries of agriculture are its most important ones. 
They are those in which every family on the small farm is en- 
gaged and directly interested. Their joint product is of far 
greater value than that of wheat and cotton in which not ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of the numbers are engaged. 

THE SECOND INVASION OF FOREIGN FARM PRODUCTS 


The restoration of the other industries of agriculture which 
do not produce an exportable surplus would have been more 
complete if it had not been for the second invasion in our mar- 
ket of foreign farm products. As our market became more 
stabilized, firm, and remunerative, an additional inducement in 
the way of increased prices equivalent to the increased rate 
brought competitive foreign farm products into our market in 
enormous quantities, after paying the tariff, in competition with 
our farm products in the domestic market. This is shown by 
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the importation of farm products in 1925, which included the 
following items: 


Animals, approximately $8,800,000 worth; meat, $7,252,000 worth; 
eggs and egg products, $8,988,000; milk and cream, $10,114,000; butter, 
$2,646,000; cheese, $17,349,000; animal fats, $637,000; hides and 
skins, $96,746,000; leather and partly manufactured leather, $36,266,- 
000; miscellaneous animal products, $25,000,000; grains and grain 
preparations, $26,237,000; fodders and feed, $11,850,000; vegetables 
and vegetable preparations, $36,244,000; fruits (excepting bananas), 
$24,500,000; nuts, $34,283,000; oilseeds, $64,725,000; vegetable oils 
and fats, $75,000,000; sugar, sirups, and honey, $266,008,000; seeds, 
$11,870,000; tobacco, $83,881,000; miscellaneous vegetable products, 
$5,000,000; cotton, $52,775,000; flax, $3,575,000; straw materials, 
$3,798,000 ; wool, $141,976,000. 


The importations in ever-increasing volume have been coming 
in until they reached the enormous total of $1,200,000,000 of 
competitive foreign farm products in our markets in 1928. The 
rates once considered high only remained high enough to keep 
out foreign farm products for about three years. Then the 
influx bétame so alarming as to attract the attention of the 
country. 

GARBER RESOLUTION TO INCREASE RATES 


On June 9, 1926, I introduced a joint resolution in the House 
providing for increased rates on farm products and likewise in 
the Seventieth Congress. I also appeared before the Tariff 
Commission urging an increase in the rates on farm products, 
but no corrective relief was afforded except upon a few items. 

GIVE THE FARMER HIS HOME MARKDPT 

We are now convened again in special session to enact 
remedial farm legislation to deal with the surpluses of foreign 
farm products that are pouring into our market. In its last 
national platform the Republican Party declared: 


A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the home 
market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the American 
farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 


The increased rates on farm products provided for in the 
present bill fulfill the pledge of the party to the country. It 
will give to the American farmer the home market which 
should result in increased prices, more stabilized and uniform 
throughout the year. [Applause.] 

CRITICISM OF BILL REALLY ITS RECOMMENDATION 


Mr. Chairman, the criticism made against the increased rates 
on agricultural products in this bill is illustrated by that of 
United States Senator WatsH of Massachusetts, a recognized 
leader of the Democratic Party and representative of the con- 
suming class. In a recent statement he is reported to have said: 


In contrast with the failure to give aid to those industries which have 
the same claim to the benefits of protection as other favored industries 
the new bill will increase the cost of living for all easterners. The bill 
provides inordinate increases in cost to the consumers of cheese, butter, 
milk, condensed milk, beef, fresh pork, poultry, dressed fowls, eggs, corn, 
rice, wheat, which means bread and other edibles; and, last but by no 
means least, an increase of what is estimated at over $100,000,000 a 
year to American consumers of sugar for the benefit of the sugar-beet 
industry. 


If this schedule in the bill will provide increased prices for 
farm products to our farmers, then it ought to be supported by 
every Member of this House for that is the gist of the problem 
of extending legislative assistance to agriculture. [Applause.] 

During the years from 1921 to 1925 there was no class so 
poorly paid for their services as the farmers, and even during 
the years 1927 and 1928, when conditions had improved, the 
average wage per farm family was only $717 compared with 
$1,301 per person employed in all factories and $584 per farm 
hand. The wages per farm family are the rewards for farm 
management to which has been added an allowance of $60 for 
residential values of farm dwellings. Thus we see that in 1927 
and 1928 the average wage per farm family was $584 less than 
that per person employed in all factories and only $133 more 
than the average wage of the farm hand. 

It is to relieve such unequal conditions that rates have been 
increased and are justifiable. Multiply the annual income of 
the farmer by three, making his total income $2,151, and there 
is not a member of this committee who will say that such 
amount would be too high for the value of the services ren- 
dered by the farmers in producing foodstuffs for the daily 
sustenance of the people. [Applause.] Such amount, when we 
include interest on the average $9,000 investment of the farmer, 
his high taxes, prices he has to pay for his farming imple- 
ments, and freight rates, would not exceed that of industry and 
labor. 
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REDUCE THE COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The increased prices to the farmer will not necessarily mean 
increased prices to the consumer. To-day the farmer only 
receives 45 cents out of the dollar which the consumer pays for 
the farmer’s products. Here are conditions between the farmers 
and the consumers in which the consumers themselves are 
directly interested, and they should organize to eliminate the 
unnecessary overhead for which the farmer is not responsible. 
For the $9,779,000,000 which the farmer received for his prod- 
ucts the consumers paid last year $21,730,000,000, the cost of 
distribution alone reaching the enormous, staggering total of 
$11,951,000,000! The consumers of the East should not sit in 
rocking-chairs expecting the farmer to produce their food and 
then, in addition, prepare and serve it on their tables. If they 
want their food at lesser prices it is their duty to organize and 
fight their way through to the primary markets, where the 
farmer delivers his products for a reasonable price. [Applause.] 


PENDING BILL NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY 


2004 


There are certain features of the bill which I do not approve. 
The rates given to building material of 25 cents per thousand 
on shingles, 8 cents per hundred pounds on cement, $1.25 per 
thousand on brick, and 25 per cent ad valorem on cedar lumber 
are unjustified and without warrant of authority from the 
people, and were not included in the purposes for which this 
Congress has been convened. I hope such provisions will be 
eliminated from the bill in the Senate when it is considered by 


that body. 
PRESENT FARM PRICE OUTLOOK 


Just now the outlook for farm prices on the basic crops of 
which we produce an exportable surplus is not favorable and 
Oklahoma is vitally interested in the prices for such crops. She 
is third in the production of cotton and likewise in the produc- 
tion of hard winter wheat. Just now we have 355,560,000 
bushels of surplus wheat from preceding crops on hand, awaiting 
disposal. It is estimated that the coming crop of winter wheat 
will yield 595,335,000 bushels or 16,371,000 bushels in excess 
of the 1928 crop or 46,078,000 bushels more than the 5-year 
average from 19238 to 1927, inclusive, representing the greatest 
surplus since 1919 when there was 362,947,000 bushels on hand. 
It is also reported that the acreage sown to wheat in 16 foreign 
countries, representing 50 per cent of the world’s winter wheat 
in countries other than Russia and China, totalled 96,440,000 
acres as against 95,403,000 acres for 1928. With the vast pros- 
pective surplus of wheat in foreign countries and surplus, both 
actual and prospective in our own market, the outlook for a com- 
pensatory price is extremely unfavorable. 

Oklahoma wheat will be making its appearance on the primary 
market during the next 30 days. I predict that the price will 
open as low as 80 cents a bushel or 37 cents below the cost of 
production. It is a discouraging prospect and to be compelled 
to sell hard winter wheat of the finest milling quality produced 
at such ruinous price, under such conditions, will precipitate a 
heavy load upon the experimental farm bill passed this session 
of Congress. It ean not give immediate relief to such a situa- 
tion. It is experimental and will take time, several years at 
the least, to effect the necessary organization to afford sub- 
stantial relief to such conditions as are now confronting the 
wheat and cotton growers of the country. The farm bill, how- 
ever, reflects the best judgment of the farm leaders and those 
who have made a special study of the subject during the last 
eight years and can be amended at any session of Congress ag 
experiment proves necessary, 


A LOOPHOLE TO CANADIAN COMPETITION 


I also introduced a bill to equalize conditions in the milling in 
bond of Canadian wheat. Under section 311 Canadian wheat 
for milling-in-bond purposes is permitted to enter our country 
without payment of duty when manufactured into flour and is 
then sold under the American brand in the Cuban market under 
our 30 per cent preferential duty with that country. Thus we 
see that while a duty of 42 cents per bushel has been placed 
on wheat to keep foreign wheat out of our home market, through 
the above loophole in the law Canadian wheat is admitted free 
of duty and under the brand of American flour is sold in our 
preferential market in Cuba, which to the extent of the prefer- 
ence is our home market. 

My bill would require Canadian wheat shipped into this coun- 
try for milling-in-bond purposes to pay a duty equivalent to any 
preferential duty which we may have with any country. I pre 
sented such bills to the House Ways and Means Committee, but 
favorable action has not been reported. There is absolutely no 
excuse for the present free trade in wheat for milling-in-bond 
purposes. Such displaces flour manufactured from American 
wheat in the Cuban market. Our wheat farmers are entitled to 
that preference and not the Canadian farmers. The preference 
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amounts to 34.6 cents on a barrel of flour and 8 cents per bushel 
for wheat. Canada has no such preference with Cuba, and 
therefore can not compete with us in the Cuban market, giving 
us a preferential of 30 per cent. [Applause.] 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes 
and to speak on the tariff bill generally. My reason is that I 
have been confined to the hospital for 10 days and am stiil 
confined there with the exception of the few hours each day 
that I spend in this House, and I have not had an opportunity 
to speak on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that he be permitted to continue for 15 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to 
15 minutes. I do not mind extending the gentleman’s time to 
10 minutes, but we are really crowded for time. 

Mr. KVALE. Then I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I came here with great expectations that something real and 
tangible would be done for the farmer in the adoption of a 
farm relief bill and a tariff bill for the relief of agriculture, 
and I still have hope that the farm bill we have passed will 
accomplish something. But my hopes are being shattered so 
far as a tariff bill is concerned. 

I voted against the rule and I shall have to vote against this 
bill. If for no other reason, it would be reason enough that 
you have adopted a rule which is a gag rule and which tries 
to jam this bill down our throats, line, hook, and sinker, with- 
out any chance to debate some of the most important schedules 
or amend them; that is railroading it through. And it is no 
answer to say that the Democrats did the same thing in 1913. 
Undoubtedly they did. I was not here. But two wrongs never 
made a right, and they will not in this case. I would have 
said the same thing about the Democrats if I had been here at 
the time, 

They call this the House of Representatives. It is not the 
House of Representatives any longer. My district and my 
State are not represented in the enactment of this bill into law. 
We do not have a chance to have anything to say about it. 
This is the House of Mussolini of the United States. It is 
dominated, wholly, completely, absolutely, from beginning to 
end, from A to Z, from alpha to omega, from center to circum- 
ference, through its length, breadth and thickness, and if there 
be an Einstein fourth dimension that is also included—from 
top to bottom, from the heavens above to the regions below, 
dominated and controlled and muzzled and shackled by the 
triumvirate of this House, by the Three Musketeers, the all- 
powerful, Longworth-Tilson-Snell combination. Obviously, Mem- 
bers of the House, I am not referring to these men as individuals 
or as men. They are lovable, fine gentlemen, as fine gentlemen 
as I ever hope to meet, and I love them. As for the Speaker, 
Mr. LonaworrH, I can truthfully say from my knowledge of the 
history of Congress that no more cultured and refined gentle- 
man, and certainly no fairer presiding officer, ever graced the 
Speakership of this House. And the admirable, genial, kindly 
majority leader, Mr. Tirson, surely does not have an enemy in 
the world. And, what is more, there is not a crooked hair on 
his head. And the chairman of the Rules Committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. SNELL, is always the affable, perfect 
gentleman. 

But collectively they are the embodiment and representation 
of that unseen power which somehow rules the destinies of 
this Nation. Somehow there is a Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
transformation from the individual to the official. Somehow 
there seems to be a machine, and while it is working so smoothly 
that there is searcely a sound audible, you can tell by its speed 
that it has plenty of power. . 

History tells us that once the seat of government was in a 
certain street in New York. There are those who claim that 
the real seat of government is still there in spite of the buildings 
and assemblages here. 

Woodrow Wilson once said that “the masters of the Govern- 
ment of the United States are the combined capitalists and 
manufacturers of the United States.’ No truer words were 
ever spoken, Theodore Roosevelt spoke about “ the malefactors 
of great wealth”; and again Woodrow Wilson spoke of “ the 
invisible government.” 

Yes; this tariff bill is proof that the manufacturers of the 
United States are the “masters” of the Government of the 
United States. 
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I seem to visualize—and here I except two or three members 
of the Ways and Means Committee who put up a noble, albeit 
losing fight—it seems to me I can visualize an unseen repre- 
sentative of this invisible government standing behind the chair 
of each one of the majority of these 15 men, as a sort of ghost, 
dangling a sword of Damocles over their heads, threatening to 
cut the slender thread for them and for their party unless each 
one of them sign on the dotted line. And—they have signed 
on the dotted line. 

This bill is framed by the millionaires of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Now, I am not railing against wealth per se. Far 
from it. How could I? The Scriptures record that Jehovah 
Himself made Abraham the Rockefeller, the Henry Ford, of 
his day and age. And even the Nazarene chose as one of His 
most intimate friends one of the wealthiest men in Jerusalem. 
George Washington was one of the wealthiest men in the 
Colonies and in the United States that he served as first Presi- 
dent—a millionaire, if you compare values then and now. 
And see what he did for our country; what heritage of prin- 
ciples and precepts he left to us! Herbert Hoover, President 
to-day, is reported a millionaire many times over. I do not 
know, nor do I care. Certainly that fact, in itself, is no reason 
for criticism or prejudice. 

No; I find no fault with wealth as such. But I do find fault 
with the methods of many of our wealthy men and our officials 
in the vast corporations and industries; I find no words to de- 
scribe the indignation that fills me when I see these individuals 
and groups gain their added privileges and protections through 
the organized influence that they are able to exert; when I see 
them ignore the rights of the producers, of the consumers of 
the country, and add to their swollen fortunes at the expense 
of the suffering, helpless, unorganized masses, and rise to 
positions of greater wealth and power. They are utterly selfish ; 
they are conscienceless ; they are a real menace to our national 
welfare and to the very fundamentals of our Government. 

This is another tariff of, by, and for the manufacturers of 
the Nation. The farmer, after eight years of suffering and 
bankruptcy is given a sop. I have said before, and I say again, 
we asked for bread and you have given us a stone. And while 
I would not throw a stone at any man individually—I would 
not throw even a pebble at the genial Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee—I would like to take this stone you are 
handing us here and fling it back into this machine and smash 
it to smithereens, if I could. [Applause.] That is what I 
would like to do with it. 

We not only asked for bread, but you promised us a whole loaf 
and you are not giving us half a loaf. You gave us a slice, 
with the promise of something more in the future, in the farm 
relief bill that I voted for, but here you are not even giving us 
a slice of bread. You are giving us the crumbs as they were 
thrown to Lazarus from the table of Dives. 

I would be untrue to my deepest convictions, nay, I would 
consider it a violation of my sacred oath of office, if I voted for 
this bill. I do not understand how President Hoover with his 
promises during the campaign, with his inaugural address, with 
his explicit statement in calling the special session, can sign 
this bill. 

You claim that you have a mandate to write this bill. No, 
you have no mandate to write a bill of this kind. This bill was 
written because the Republican Party is drunk with power, 
drunk with a large majority. This bill was written in a drunken 
spree—figuratively speaking, of course. [Laughter and ap 
plause.] But if this bill is enacted into law in its present form 
I venture the prediction that you will have plenty of time to 
sober up by the time 1932 rolls around. [Applause.] 

What of the election returns from my own State, Minnesota? 
A majority of 160,000, in round numbers, was given the Repub- 
lican candidate for President. Is that a mandate to write this 
sort of bill? Is that a mandate to me to support it? Then what 
of the fact that the Republican candidate for United States 
Senator, running in the same election, having the support of 
the same organization, ran a half million votes behind his 
Presidential candidate, and Senator SHIPSTEAD was again swept 
into office by the astounding majority of 322,000? How is that 
mandate to be interpreted? Which is the more forceful? I 
leave it to your own judgments, and reserve the right to use 
mine. 

I have faith in the President. I have so stated on a former 
oceasion in the House at this session. I look to him to take 
appropriate action to carry into effect his pledge to help the 
agricultural industry. And right there I repeat a statement 
I have made before, and it is this: His appointments of mem- 
bers of the Federal farm board, if and when the bill is enacted 
into law, will determine for me whether his sympathies are 
with the wolves or with the masses, 
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Now when you speak about a mandate, as far as it had any- 
thing to do with the economic situation, here is your mandate. 

It is to revise the tariff downward on what the farmer has 
to buy. Note, please, that I say downward. I wish the rules 
for the printing of the ConGREsSSIONAL ReEcorp would permit 
that word to be written in italics or capitals, with 17 exclamation 
points after the word. 


That is your mandate. Look at the McMaster resolution 


which passed the Senate almost two to one, and would have 
passed here if you had given us the chance to vote directly on 
But you did not dare to; you evaded it through 


the resolution. 
a technicality. 

Mr. BEEDY. 

Mr. KVALE. 
more time. 

Mr. BEEDY. I have not any time at my disposal or I would 
give it to the gentleman. 

Mr. KVALE. This is not a bill for the relief of the farmer, 
it is for the relief of the Republican Party, as some of the 
leaders look at it. A certain Member in a certain legislative 
body not a thousand miles from where I stand, who is well 
informed, and a good Republican, has said that this bill, if 
enacted into law, will take more out of the farmer’s pocket than 
it will put in it—and he might have made it a great deal 
stronger. 

This was to be a tariff for the relief of the farmer. Yes, 
it will be. It will relieve him of what little he has left after 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
and the railroads get through with him. [Applause.] 

One editor in my district facetiously remarks that the farmers 
should take hope and be cheerful, now that they can take their 
shingles to the nearest town and get 25 cents a bushel more 
for them than they have been getting so far. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Oh, yes, I stayed here all of Friday and Saturday and voted 
for any and all amendments that might benefit the farmer— 
the black-strap amendment, the 15 cent and then the 14 cent 
duty on butter, and many others—and voted against those I 
knew would not benefit him but would benefit a few individuals 
or industrial groups. I am glad of these small benefits. But, 
in the aggregate, they are so small as to be almost negligible 
when compared with the increased cost of what the farmer 
has to buy. Think of the increase in cost of all his wearing 
apparel, both wool and cotton. Look at the increase in the cost 
of his boots and shoes, his harness, and all leather goods im- 
posed on him under the deceitful guise of giving him a tariff 
on hides. What a bitter joke. His building materials will 
cost more; the cost of practically everything that goes into 
his buildings and into furnishing his home is to be boosted. 
It will cost him more to clothe and feed his family. Never 
has such colossal human greed found expression in a law writ- 
ten on the statute books of any civilized nation in the history 
of the world. 

I came here to do something for the farmer and for the mil- 
lions who go up or down with him. For that reason, I can not 
by my vote help to saddle such a monstrosity upon his back. 
It is bent now to the breaking point. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks that 
his time be extended for three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. FREE. I object. 

Mr. KVALE. Under leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
then, Mr. Chairman, I desire to note down a few additional 
facts that I had hoped to state on the floor of the House. 

I should have liked to discuss the McMaster resolution in 
greater detail. Several colleagues, I know, were anxious to 
interrupt me to state that the House vote was not on the reso- 
lution itself. But I say it was, and can quote from a speech 
delivered by a very prominent Member of this House on March 
9, 1929, at the annual dinner of the Home Market Club of 
Boston, in corroboration of my statement. This Member of 
Congress there stated that Senator McMAaster— 

+ ” * 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Not unless the gentleman can give me some 


introduced a resolution in the Senate which said, in rather 
fierce language, that we should proceed at once to the revision of the 
excessive tariff rates, a direct threat at the industrial part of the 
country. This resolution passed the Senate by almost a two to one 
vote, and came over to the House. The members of the House, as I 
have stated, were of course very much agitated over it, very anxious 
as to what they should do. When it came to a vote in the House 
as to whether this resolution should be referred to Mr. HAWLEY’s 
committee, which would mean instructions for them to proceed to 
prepare a bill revising the tariff downward, it was only by the narrow 
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margin of eight votes that the motion to refer the resolution to his 
committee was finally laid on the table. 


There should be no argument over this. It meant just that— 
instructions to the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
to proceed to prepare a bill revising the tariff downward. 

When the vote is recalled, when the prominence of this par- 
ticular controversy in the last congressional and senatorial 
campaigns in connection with the campaign statements of the 
two major party candidates for the Presidency is recalled, when 
you look to see whether any supporters of the McMaster resolu- 
tion were defeated through the agricultural belt, will not your 
interpretations of the mandate given you in the last election 
change somewhat? 

I shall be most anxious to compare the votes, in both Houses, 
on that resolution with the votes, in both Houses, which will 
be cast on the proposed tariff measure. This bill now before 
us proposes to do exactly what the McMaster resolution con- 
demned—it proposes to make a general raise of the rate sched- 
ules, and to provide in intricate phraseology for still further 
raises not specifically named. It proposes to increase the bur- 
dens of agriculture, to widen the disparity that now exists 
between the protection given agriculture and that given other 
industries. That has been shown repeatedly in this debate, by 
highly respected members from both sides of the aisle. 

I should like to discuss sugar, and the proposed raise in the 
tariff duty on sugar imports, supposedly to protect the beet 
growers of this country. It has been shown, and not denied, 
that ‘they produce only 8 per cent of what we consume. My 
district produces an annual beet crop that is valued at less than 
$150,000. The tariff would perhaps, if applied and if the bene- 
fits actually did revert to the producer, mean to the beet raisers 
of my district an additional annual income of from $20,000 to 
$30,000. In theory, the sugar bloc would have me vote to sup- 
port a tariff bill which would protect them and bring them this 
added amount and at the same time take annually out of the 
pockets of the residents of the seventh district at least $250,000 
on this item alone. Figure it yourselves; per capita consump- 
tion is 114 pounds annually, and the minimum increase in retail 
price would be one cent. 

It is conceded by every Member that, had the rule permitted 
a separate vote on this item, it would have been stricken from 
the bill. And yet the bill contains 


So with many other items. 
them all, through the ability of the powerful leadership to unite 
the several minority groups supporting them behind the measure, 
and push it through the House despite all opposition. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Beck, distinguished 
constitutional lawyer, told us last week just what we will do if 
we pass the bill containing the administrative changes it pro- 


poses to make. He left nothing for others to add. He showed 
that Congress will in this bill destroy vitally important legis- 
lative and judicial functions of our Government and further 
concentrate these functions in the Executive. 

He might have taken as his text the statement made by 
W. Warren Barbour, president of the American Tariff League, 
in the league’s magazine for February, 1929, giving the pro- 
tectionists’ viewpoint. Grundy, of Pennsylvania, is vice presi- 
dent. Barbour says: 


Rates of duty, standing alone, however, do not constitute an adequate 
tariff law, and the administrative features of the act must be con- 
sidered. Unfortunately, American manufacturers generally pay far 
too little attention to this all important phase of tariff revision and 
they have not realized, until lately, the truth of the saying: “I do not 
care what rates you write into the tariff law, if I can write the 
administrative features.” 


Hon. James B. Reynolds, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and member of the tariff board, told the league at its 
last annual meeting that— 

* * * the administration of the tariff law counts just as much as 
the tariff rate and there should be an active protective tariff atmosphere 
in the Treasury Department at all times. 


The flexible provision, as enacted in 1922, has worked to a 
limited degree to the farmer’s advantage. That is because he 
has been able to show, so easily, that his rates should be raised. 
Swollen rates protecting manufacturers can not be so success- 
fully defended. They fear that close scrutiny may bring 
recommendations for revision downward. 

Now, however, something quite different is proposed. The 
limit of 50 per cent, upward or downward, will no longer apply, 
for the simple reason that provision is made for the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his subordinates, whenever there is difficulty 
in ascertaining the foreign value of an imported article or 
commodity for tariff purposes, to apply other alternative values, 
based on competitive prices in this market. From his decision 
there is no longer to be appeal to the courts. He is the final 
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authority. And by sharply lifting the valuation placed upon 
the import, he can by such action place a tremendously increased 
duty on any article and nullify the intent of Congress in any 
specific case or in general application and administration of 
the act. 

To find that value, the administrative officials would ascertain 
the price at which the domestic competing article is “freely 
offered” in our markets. Think of the considerations that 
would enter in. Remember that it would discriminate in favor 
of the big corporation and industry. They are the ones that 
produce most cheaply, with their economies in securing raw 
materials, in manufacture, and in transportation of their prod- 
ucts to the markets. They will receive the greatest protection 
under the tariff; the smaller manufacturer will go more speedily 
toward the ruin that already threatens him. 

Read what a distinguished Member of the upper body of this 
Congress placed in the Recorp a day or two ago—on May 23— 
showing the tremendous increase in the number and incomes of 
the great corporations, and the corresponding decrease of 
smaller corporations. He finds that smaller corporations are 
being merged or combined with the larger, or are driven out of 
business. This bill, if enacted, will speed the process. 

The bill is full of obscure jokers. A Member of the commit- 
tee, when asked for a statement on introduction of the Dill, 
expressed keen satisfaction with the specific provision which in 
his mind would accomplish most for his industries. The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer states that this Member— 


* * * in discussing the iron industry declared his belief that a new 
provision in the bill dealing with “ substitution under bond” will prove 
of great benefit to Pennsylvania industries. 


The bill has many provisions for protection of individual 
industries. It would take tribute from every consumer of com- 
modities which are marketed in the new transparent tissue 
which is manufactured exclusively by one great corporation. 
It would extract added toll from every wearer of silk full- 
fashioned hose in order to protect one company which manufac- 
tures nearly all of these machines. And so on down the line, 

If this bill could bring protection to the livestock grower, the 
poultry raiser, the grain farmer, the dairy farmer, I would so 
gladly support it. But when it proposes to take away far more 
than it gives, I shall indignantly reject the so-called gift. And 
when it proposes, in addition to openly increasing the disparity 
that now exists, to hold the added threat of further changes that 
may be made by executive officials and that we can have no 
direct control over, I can only hope and pray that the President, 
our last hope, may veto the measure when it reaches him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks that 
his time be extended for three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. FREE. I object. 

Mr, STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. GaRBer] wanted to give a word of instruction to 
the conferees on the farm bill. He wants us to instruct them 
not to agree to consider the bill unless the Senate conferees 
betray their duty to the Senate and abandon the debenture 
provision. I want to say in reply to the gentleman’s suggestion 
that the Congress can deal with the farm bill and give its 
answer to the demand for farm relief legislation to the country, 
whatever, the answer may be, within the next 48 hours, if 
gentlemen on the Republican side of this House will only con- 
sent that the committee may bring back for a vote the deben- 
ture plan embodied in the bill as it passed the Senate. That is 
the one and only item in the bill that has ever been advocated 
by any farmers’ organization. There is nothing else of sub- 
stantial value which has not been provided heretofore. The plain 
fact is there is nothing to the House measure except pro- 
visions for loans, and there # no loan provision of consequence 
that has not been provided for already either in the Federal 
reserve act, the intermediate credits act, or the War Finance 
Corporation act. The last measure had much more liberal 
provisions and covered a wider range, but we repealed it to 
end a bureau regarded by all as unnecessary. Every other 
provision of the House measure originated in the effort to 
find a way to avoid passing the legislation asked for by agri- 
culture known as the Haugen bill. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska would kill all farm legislation rather than let the House 
vote on the debenture plan. 

But that is only in keeping with the whole policy under 
which Congress is proceeding at this time. Nobody has said 
anything about it, but to me it is unthinkable that the Congress 
of the United States should meet with a program limiting its 
action. When the people of the Nation send these chosen Rep- 
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resentatives to meet to exercise their sovereign powers, no man, 
however high in official power; no party, however honored ; no 
party organization, no matter how formed or controlled, should 
be permitted to pass the word here, telling the Congress what 
shall be discussed or what shall be considered or what legisla- 
tion shall be passed. But a few leaders under orders, or, at 
least, under influences outside this body, meet and decide upon 
a program of legislation, and then the membership of the House 
at large are expected to fall in line, sit down, and wait for two 
committees of the House to function while other Members of 
the House are denied opportunity to meet and go about the 
usual committee work which it is their duty to do under their 
obligations to the constituents who sent them here. 

That is the rule under which we are proceeding here. Speak- 
ing as one Member, I protest. Mr. Chairman, when this Con- 
gress meets it is just as if every man, woman, and child under 
the flag that we honor had assembled here. It is the American 
people in their sovereign capacity who are assembled here now. 
We speak for them. If we fail in our duty from any cause or 
surrender our rights, it is a blow at free government. Yet we 
are taking orders like bootblacks. Such a procedure is cal- 
culated to reduce the voice of the average Member of this body 
to where he amounts to no more than a taxi driver in the city 
of Washington, so far as power and authority in the control of 
legislation is concerned. For one, I enter my protest. It in- 
volves a surrender of the people’s rights, which should not be 
tolerated. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 
man yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but I have 
not sufficient time. I listened with delight to the address of the 
learned gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck]. I sat spell- 
bound under his masterly logic and his splendid argument, in 
which he sought to portray the errors and dangers of further 
surrendering the legislative rights of the people vested under 
the Constitution in the Congress, and I turned to a friend 
sitting by me as I sat charmed by the great address of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and I said: “I would not want 
to spoil a beautiful speech by an interruption, but I would like 
to rise and say to him that I wished to apologize for having 
voted against seating him in this body. I did it because I did 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


not think he lived in the district he sought to represent, but that 
I would be glad to see him made a representative from the 


country at large.” [Applause.] 

He reviewed in charming language the struggle to secure for 
the people the right to control taxation that has gone on through 
the centuries. He even said in substance that the provision 
giving the Chief Executive control of the power to tax was 
unconstitutional. He virtually said he would so hold were he 
a member of the Supreme Court. I agree to all he said and 
I give whole-hearted applause. This right of the people to 
govern themselves through their own chosen representatives 
is the culminating, crowning achievement of all God’s ages! 
It has been accomplished by bloodshed and sacrifice on the 
part of patriots and heroes and all the upward swing of enlarg- 
ing civilization. But before he concluded the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck], to my amazement, turned grovelling 
upon the iron hands that control machinery under which we 
operate and confessed that he was helpless; that he was going 
to vote for the bill! When the vote on the rule came, the 
rule that tied his hands, the rule that so far as his vote is 
concerned surrendered his right to function as a Representa- 
tive of the people whom he represents in this body, we find 
that he is not recorded as voting upon it. The people of 
the country are denied the full benefit of his service in this 
body because even a Member of his transcending abilities is 
not permitted freedom of action. He is but an illustration of 
what is going on in this body on all hands. There are many 
more like him; if not in the matter of high mental attainment, 
they join him in love of country and respect for the fundamental 
principles of its government. Why did he do it? Who is to 
secure any rate of protection embodied in the pending bill? 
Was it any gain in primary advantage to the people he repre- 
sents that this stultification was brought about? No, my 
friends, it was not any favors carried in the bill for the people 
of his district; nor are the millions the measure will pour into 
the coffers of the few to which its benefits will go. Oh, no! He 
had to do it in order that he might obey the mandate issued by 
the influences that control this special session of Congress. He 
had to do it in order to be in good standing as a Republican in 
the year of our Lord 1929! [Applause.] 

What price partisanship? [Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon this amendment and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


| zero, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the pending amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. WATSON : Page 37, line 18, strike 
out “toys” and the comma following such word. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my good Christian friend from Minnesota, Mr. Kva.s, bas an 
idea in his head that he can throw a rock at this committee. 
I warn him that if he throws a rock at this hard-boiled commit- 
tee, he is liable to be arrested for cruelty to rocks. They would 


| take that rock, split it up between three of them—Mr. Hawley, 


Mr. BACHARACH, and Mr. CrowrHer—paint it in gold, and sell it 
out to the farmer as gold bricks. My friend, Mr. Garser, said 
that the Democrats have no remedy. Well, you know that there 
is no remedy without a right, and no right without a remedy, 
and under the rule now prevailing the Democrats have no rights, 
so why should we bave any remedy? We have been ealling 
this a steam roller, but this is not a steam roller that is work- 
ing. This is a juggernaut that is riding on top of the American 
people. 

There is a show in New York called She Got What She 
Wanted. On a superscale the same show is being put on 
here, the Republican contributors playing the star roles. In 
this bill “they get what they wanted.” 

The tariff pigs in the economic trough make Ellis Parker 
Butler’s book, Pigs Is Pigs, read like a birth-control pamphlet. 
[Laughter. } 

The House by this bill takes a lower rank than some other 
parliamentary body, so called. To get that rank you discount 
Grand larceny by this bill gets the imprimatur of the 
highest—alleged—legislative body in the world. Pickpockets 
lying in dungeons vile must feel angelic compared to the per- 
petrators of this titanic thievery. 

The Republicans had Hoover's picture in every kitchen during 
the last campaign. Now they have their claws in every kitchen 
stealing the children’s sugar out of Mellon’s aluminum pots. I 
suppose my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. GarsBer] would e¢all 
that chivalry. 

The leaders of this House are just master Fagins showing 
green Oliver Twists how to do the trick for their lord and 
master, Grundy. You will wipe out the consumer’s budget by 
this bill, but you will also wipe 100 Republican names from the 
congressional pay roll. [Applause and laughter.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would like to be informed by the gentle- 
man who proposed the amendment what is the purpose and 
effect of it? Is it desired to tax the babies’ rattles? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would like an explanation of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I am 
“ Regular order!”’] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I move to strike out the last five words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I just rise to make an in- 
terrogatory as to the effect of this amendment. 

I want to know if the purpose of this amendment is to tax 
the baby’s"rattle, as if it were not taxed enough? Now, what is 
the purpose? 

Mr. WATSON. It is to make the rate of duty similar to that 
generally on children’s toys. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The gentleman has stated the effect of his 
amendment, but it is not intelligible. Will he elucidate it? 
Does it increase the duty or reduce the duty or eliminate the 
duty? 

Mr. WATSON. 


Does the gentleman desire recognition? 
asking for information. [Cries of 


The gentleman’s inquiry is not a parlia- 


The change reduces the duty. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I am not particularly enlightened about it. 
But I suppose it does not make any difference. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. WATSON: Page 37, line 1, strike 
out “toys”? and the comma following such word. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan, a member 
of the committee, offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: Page 147, line 
13, after the word “ blackface,” insert ‘“ black Spanish.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another commit- 
tee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will report the committee 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: 
14, after “ whatever,” insert “ blood or.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr, Chairman, I offer another commit- 
tee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: Page 148, line 4, 
after “ coverings,” insert “or in the manufacture of knit or felt boots 
or heavy-fulled lumbermen’s socks”; page 148, line 9, after “‘ coverings,” 
insert “or knit or felt boots or heavy-fulled lumbermen’s socks.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: Page 156, strike 
out lines 17, 18, and 19, and insert in lieu thereof: 

“‘(c) All other floor coverings, including mats and druggets, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, not specially provided for, valued at not 
more than 40 cents per square foot, 30 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than 40 cents per square foot, 60 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Michigan a question. I think this woolen schedule is the 
most indefensible one in this bill. It will cut more deeply into 
the pockets of the American people than any other schedule in 
the bill. 

Will the gentleman tell me how much is the average rate on 
woolen fabrics, clothing, and knit underwear and blankets? 
How much is the general average over the Fordney-McCumber 
Act, and how much under, if any at all, is it in comparison with 
the Payne-Aldrich Act, Schedule K, on which the campaign of 
1910 and that of 1912 were waged? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. One commodity seems to require an in- 
crease, another a still higher increase, while some required 
and have received reductions. Now just what is tle total or 
average is to me entirely immaterial. I have given no attention 
to averages. We have taken up each schedule, each paragraph 
by itself, and the committee working with me has given each one 
what seemed proper or necessary. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman is a fair man and always 
tries to give the House the best information he has got on this 
and every other question. But surely the gentleman in charge 
of the woolen schedule can tell whether blankets, which will 
cover us from the chills of winter, and whether section 115, 
referring to clothing of various kinds, and underwear are raised 
above the rates of the Fordney-McCumber bill and how much 
you have raised it. The gentleman ought to be able to answer 
with reference to these three articles which are so much in 
common use, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I will say to the gentleman, we first 
considered whether or not it would be right to raise the basic 
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rate of duty on importations of wool. There was demand for 
an inerease, a very large increase, from some parts of the 
country. 

The committee denied the large increase but found it proper 
to make a comparatively small increase. For years the duty 
has been 31 cents a pound. Demand was made for an increase 
to 36, 38, and even 40 cents a pound; but the committee recom- 
mended an increase of 3 cents to 34 cents a pound. 

Now, in providing duties on fabrics made or composed of 
wool it was found necessary to make some increases in com- 
pensatory and ad valorem rates. We have, however, made only 
such increases of compensatory rates as are necessary on ac- 
count of the increase of the duty on wool itself. We have 
given some increases in ad valorem or what we call protective 
rates. Those increases were based solely on the proposition of 
providing for the difference between costs of production here 
and abroad, and we had copious and definite figures as to the 
cost of production here and in the competing countries. We 
have given only such increases and only as found to be neces- 
sary to take care of the difference between the home and for- 
eign cost of conversion, largely labor costs. Some protective 
or ad valorem rates were increased and some were decreased; 
some were increased higher than others, and I attach no im- 
portance to the suggestion that we should have calculated what 
the average increase or decrease is. For example, let us sup- 
pose that all changes were increases, one increased 5 per cent, 
another 10 per cent, another 25 per cent, and still another 50 
per cent. To find the average we must get the sum of these 
four rates and divide that sum by 4 and the result would be 
22% per cent as the average. Would that calculation and 
that result be any indication as to the character or value of 
the work of the committee? I do not think so, and am, there- 
fore, unable to answer the gentleman's question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 32, after line 12, insert the following new paragraphs: 

“Par. 96. Azides, fulminates, fulminating powder, and other like 
articles not specially provided for, 12% cents per pound. 

“Par. 97. Dynamite and other high explosives, put up in sticks, 
cartridges, or other forms, suitable for blasting, 14% cents per pound.” 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, Saturday afternoon when the 
pending tariff bill was being considered, in the course of the 
debate on some items in the paper schedule, I asked the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Davenport] whether 
it is a sound and wise national policy for the United States 
to continue building the tariff wall between our country and 
Canada higher and higher, in view of the fact that Canada is 
our second-best customer, and furnishes a market each year 
for many million dollars worth of our surplus commodities. 
The gentleman from New York, whose ability I recognize and 
for whom I entertain a sentiment of admiration and good will, 
in answer to my inquiry stated, in substance, that in the enact- 
ment of these high tariff laws the United States Government 
was only exercising its sovereign rights as an independent 
Nation. I did not, and so do not, question the sovereign right 
and power of our Government to impose high duties on all 
imports, or to place an embargo against the importation of any 
foreign commodities into the United States. But, while con- 
ceding this abstract right and sovereign power, I nevertheless 
challenge the wisdom of exercising it. 

Trade and commerce are becoming more and more interna- 
tional in their character and scope. Our agricultural and in- 
dustrial development has been so rapid and tremendous that 
we have already reached the point where we are producing more 
commodities in our mills, factories, and farms than can be sold 
and consumed in the United States. Unless we can enlarge our 
foreign markets and send more of our commodities abroad, we 
will be compelled to reduce production and this will mean a 
reduction of profits. We can not continue to trade only among 
ourselves and swap dollars among one another, for this policy 
would mean that where one of our citizens makes a gain an- 
other one of our citizens suffers a loss. If our industrial, agri- 
cultural, and commercial activities are to continue to grow and 
prosper, we must reach out and get each year more and more 
foreign trade. We have already reached the saturation point 
in the United States, and we are producing a larger volume of 
commodities than we can ever hope to consume or absorb in 
our domestic markets. It is not a question of our sovereign 
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right or power, but it is a question of wise national policy that 
we are called upon to establish. We know that nations will 
not trade very long with a people who will not trade with 
them. If we erect high tariff barriers between the United 
States and other nations, these nations will of course retaliate 
and exclude our commodities from their markets. 

Now, to be frank and honest among ourselves, it would be a 
great calamity to the American people if we should lose our 
Canadian market, or if our high tariff laws should provoke 
Canada to retaliate by the enactment of similar tariffs against 
the commodities that have been for the last hundred years 
freely flowing from the United States to Canada. I can con- 
ceive of no greater disaster that could come to our agricultural 
and industrial groups in America than that which would follow 
a tariff war between the United States and Canada. A great 
many people do not stop to think how much the Canadian 
market is worth to the people of the United States. 

In the five years, 1923-1927, our average annua! trade with 
Canada was as follows: 


Exports from the Uhited States to Canada 


$590, 000, 000 
Imports from Canada to United States 


430, 000, 000 


Average annual balance of trade in favor of the 
United States 160, 000, 000 
So Canada is not only a good customer of the United States 
but one of our best customers. Every year we sell Canada 
more commodities than she sells us. In these same five years 
Canada exported to the outside world $1,120,000,000 worth of 
commodities, only 88 per cent of which, or products of the 
value of $430,000,000, came to the United States. Canadians 
have always bought more liberally of us than we have bought 
of them. In the five years from 1923 to 1927 Canada pur- 
chased abroad annually an average of $890,000,000 worth of 
commodities, 66 per cent of which—or $590,000,000 worth of 
her total imports—came from the United States, while we only 

took 38 per cent of the total of Canadian exports. 
According to the Department of Commerce our trade with 

Canada in 1928 was as follows: 


United States exports to Canada $872, 000, 000 


Canadian epperts to United Bthtet..n<ccc.ccsccssnes= 491, 000, 000 


Balance of trade in favor of United States in 1928_ 381, 000, 000 

Are the people of the United States ready or willing to 
give up this very valuable market for American agricultural 
and industrial products? I think not. Such a policy would not 
only be economically unsound but the essence of folly. If 
we continue to build the tariff wall against Canadian products 
higher and higher, we must expect Canada to retaliate and 
impose tariff barriers to prevent the flow of American prod- 
ucts into Canada. We are bull bating and slapping one of our 
best customers and forcing the Canadian people to buy their 
agricultural and industrial commodities from other nations 
instead of buying them from the American people. 

Though an integral part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, Canada trades more freely with the United States than 
with the mother country. In 1927 66 per cent of all Canadian 
imports came from the United States and only 23 per cent 
from Great Britain and other parts of the British Empire. In 
other words, Canada is buying approximately three times as 
many commodities from the United States as she buys from that 
great commonwealth of nations known as the British Empire, 
although Canada is the fairest and brightest jewel in the galaxy 
of states that constitute that far-flung empire. 

Only once since 1871—and that was in 1880—have exports of 
Canadian products to the United States exceeded the value of 
the products of the United States exported to Canada. During 
the last 60 years, and, of course, prior to that time, Canada 
has shown her friendship for the United States in many 
ways, especially by trading with us and buying our surplus com- 
modities, although we have kept raising higher and higher the 
tariff walls against Canadian products sought to be imported 
into the United States. 

But we can not with safety assume that Canada will continue 
this policy of self-abnegation, self-denial, and self-sacrifice in- 
definitely ; and as our neighbor on the north has developed her 
manufacturing resources to the point where she is becoming 
more and more self-sustaining from an industrial standpoint, 
we must not be surprised if Canada fights our products in the 
Same way we fight hers, and we must expect Canada to build 
tariff walls to keep our agricultural and industrial commodities 
out of Canadian markets. Undoubtedly Canada can build these 
tariff barriers just as easily and just as high as ours. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
mous consent to 
objection? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HADLEY and Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of obtaining a little information 
from the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman from Washington, a member 
of the committee, is entitled to the floor if he asks recognition. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I did not understand that the gentleman 
from Washington desired recognition. 

Mr. HADLEY. I simply desired to state the object of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That was my only purpose in rising. I 
wanted the gentleman to make an explanation of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HADLEY. I addressed the Chair for the purpose of 
Stating that the pending amendment is offered to cure an 
omission in the bill as reported. It was the intention of the 
committee, and it so directed, that these two paragraphs as 
expressed in the pending amendment be transferred from the 
metal to the chemical schedule. This amendment effects that 
purpose. They are not in the bill at all, although they are in 
the current law, and this amendment, when adopted, will in- 
corporate in the chemical schedule the identical language and 
the identical rates as they now stand in the present law under 
the metal schedule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hap.ey]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. HADLEY: Page 32, after line 
12, and after paragraphs 96 and 97, already inserted, insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: ” 

“Paragraph 98: Wood tar and pitch of wood, and 
wood, 1 cent per pound.” 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, the products just enumerated 
in the amendment as read are obtained by the distillation of 
wood and largely in the country of the pine areas where there 
is a great deal of waste material, stumps, and so forth, in the 
cut-over lands, which leaves material available for this pur- 
pose. This applies especially to some of the Southern States, 

The items in the amendment are now on the free list and 
this transfers them to the dutiable list at 1 cent per pound. 

It is true that 2 cents was asked at the hearings. The 
committee considered the matter very carefully and found that 
the demand for the products is increasing rapidly, largely be- 
cause of their use in the reclaiming of rubber. It also found 
that the importations have been rapidly increasing and under 
the facts it ascertained as to the difference in cost of produc- 
tion, the committee was satisfied that 1 cent per pound would 
be a fair and reasonable differential, and therefore we submit 
the committee amendment on these premises, 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago, in speaking 
on another amendment, when my time expired I Was discussing 
the folly of adopting such high-tariff rates as would inevitably 
involve the United States in a tariff war with the Dominion of 
Canada and result in the loss, by the American people, of the 
Canadian market, which is worth several hundred million dol- 
lars annuaHy to the agricultural, manufacturing, mining, and 
commercial groups in the United States. I desire to make some 
additional observations on this subject. 

For several years I have closely followed the trend of public 
opinion in Canada, for the reason that I felt that as a Member 
of this body I should not only know conditions at home but 
should familiarize myself with conditions abroad. I have ob- 
served a strong and rapidly growing sentiment in favor of enact- 
ing retaliatory tariff laws against American products. If we 
close our markets to Canadian products or build our tariff walls 
so high that they can not be scaled by Canadian products, then 
we must not be surprised or whimper or complain if Canada 
closes her markets against products from American farms, fac- 
tories, mills, and mines. 

Canada and other nations can play the high-tariff game as 
well as the United States, and I warn the Republican Members 
of this House who are supporting the pending tariff bill that 
you are adopting a short-sighted policy that will ultimately do 
irreparable injury to the industrial and agricultural groups of 
the United States. By the enactment of this measure you are 
breeding scabs and sowing dragons’ teeth. The provisions of 
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this bill, like an evil spirit and an outraged conscience, will re- 
turn to confuse and plague you. Boiled down, by this bill we 
are daring Canada to treat our products like we are treating 
hers. Unless we “ quit kicking Canadian products around” by 
constantly increasing tariff schedules Canada will inevitably be 
forced, as a self-respecting and self-protecting nation, to treat 
our products the same way we treat hers. 

It may be interesting at this point to know just how our 
trade with Canada stands for the last generation. Between 
1901 and 1928, both years inclusive, our trade with Canada was 
as follows: 


United States exports to Canada 


$11, 716, 711, 000 
Canadian exports to the United States__._.._...-_-- 


6, 737, 629, 000 
4, 982, 082, 000 


The importance of the Canadian market will be appreciated 
when you stop to consider that in the last 28 years, as a result 
of our trade with Canada, the American people have drawn to 
the United States from Canada $5,000,000,000 of Canadian 
wealth and added that amount to our stock of national wealth. 
Who says that Canada has not been a good, a big, and a profit- 
able customer of the United States, and who will insist on 
the United States raising our tariff wall to a height that will 
destroy, or practically destroy, our trade with Canada and 
deprive us of that valuable source of profit and national wealth? 

We should not overlook the fact that the per capita wealth 
of Canada is $2,772, as compared with $2,918, the per capita 
wealth of the United States. In the last 30 years the progress 
of Canada has been steady and strong, and if the present 
rate of progress continues it will not be long until Canada 
will not have to depend on the United States for factory-made 
products, and as time goes on Canada will produce more and 
more of the products, industrial, or other kind that she needs, 
and will be more and more independent of the United States, 
and be in a better position to fight us with retaliatory tariff 
laws. 

Suppose Canada should say to the United States, “ We are 
going to give you the same treatment you give us,” and enact 
tariff laws against our agricultural and industrial products, 
who would suffer the worse? Obviously the people of the 
United States, because in our trading with Canada we are 
getting annually several hundred million dollars “to boot.” 
A tariff war with Canada would keep $872,000,000 worth of 
American commodities out of Canada and only $491,000,000 
worth of Canadian products out of the United States. A tariff 
war with Canada would destroy our Canadian market for: 


Vaine of American commodities sold in Canada annually 
American-made or American-grown products: 

Bituminous coal 

Anthracite coal__ 


Balance of trade in favor of the United States_ 


$57, 000, 000 


40, 000, 000 
56, 000, 000 
47, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 
25; 000, 000 
1 40; 000, 000 
26, 000, 000 
13, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 
13; 000; 000 
8, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 
5, 000; 000 
3, 000, 000 
11; 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


And I might enumerate numerous other commodities that are 
exported from the United States to Canada, and which in the 
aggregate are valued at many million dollars. Most certainly 
we need the Canadian market as much as Canada needs our 
market. 

Now, in order that I may not be misunderstood, I want to 
say I realize that our wealth and resources are incomparably 
greater than the resources and wealth of Canada, and in a trade 
war, of course, the United States would win over Canada; but 
it would be a costly victory, because we would be destroying 
what is now the second best and which will ultimately become 
our best customer. We would be wrecking our best and most 
profitable market for our industrial and agricultural products. 
We would be damming up the stream which brings us several 
hundred million dollars of Canadian wealth each year. Yes; 
we could win in a tariff war with Canada, but it would cost us 
dearly“and each year throw back on our home market farm and 
factory products of the value of approximately $1,000,000, which 
products we now readily sell at a satisfactory profit in Canada. 
Most certainly we would win in a tariff war with Canada, but 
the cost of that victory would come out of the pockets of the 


Iron and steel__ ssc a 
Machinery, other than agricultural 
Agricultural machinery 


Auto engines and parts 
I Te Sli cenectecencinintnceeninentitiettiindninendnes 


Corn 

Pork and oats__- 

Beef and veal 

Gasoline and naphtha 

UI capsaicin astnsiciaacbpasein aan eelieaaana aiden 


1 Average annual importation of wheat from Canada to the United 
States $18,000,000, 
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American people. The pending bill, if it becomes a law, will 
give a little temporary gain to our industrial classes, but in 
the end it will cost us dearly. : 

If we continue to build our tariff walls higher and higher, 
other nations will retaliate and erect tariff barriers against our 
agricultural and industrial products which will eventually 
bring economic disaster to the people of the United States. 
Instead of restricting our markets we should enlarge them. 
The more corn, wheat, beef, pork, lard, and other farm com- 
modities we can sell abroad the more prosperous will be our 
American farmers. The more of our factory products we sell 
abroad, the richer will be our manufacturers. Gentlemen, you 
are pursuing a shortsighted policy. I appeal to you to think, 
to stop, look, and listen before you assess these indefensibly 
high-tariff duties against the common people of America and 
before you commit our Government irrevocably to a policy of 
economic, industrial, and agricultural isolation. 

I am not considering this bill simply from the standpoint of 
to-day, to-morrow, or the next few years. I am considering 
it from the standpoint of the future. I ath trying to foresee 
its operations; 1 am attempting to visualize its ultimate and 
far-reaching effects. It is more than a tariff bill; it is more 
than a measure to raise revenue and afford protection here 
and there to a favored few. You are by this bill declaring 
and establishing a national policy. You are saying to the 
nations of the world, “We want none of your commodities, 
none of your trade, none of your wealth, and none of your 
commerce.” You are by this bill proclaiming to the world 
the eventual and ultimate withdrawal of the United States 
from the markets of the world, and that henceforth we as 
a people will trade only with one another, prey on one an- 
other, and live off of one another. A fatal policy; a crime 
against the great mass of common people in America and 
against millions of unborn men and women who will be con- 
Signed to hopeless penury by this policy of “splendid isola- 
tion” which you are now by your rates about to fasten on 
our people. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
a question? 

Mr. LOZIER. If the gentleman has a question that goes to 
the issue, I will be pleased to yield. 

| Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not a fact that Canada to-day 
has a higher protective tariff for a great many of her indus- 
tries than the United States? 

Mr. LOZIBPR. Comparatively few. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. A great many of them. 

Mr. LOZIER. Only a few, and these high Canadian duties 
were enacted in retaliation for the evergrowing duties estab- 
lished by the United States against Canadian imports. 

There is another phase of our trade relations with Canada 
that may place the people of the United States in a very trying 
situation if Canada should conclude to exercise her sovereign 
right and power to enact retaliatory tariff legislation. I refer 
to our paper industry. This is not only an industrial age, a 
motor-car age, a gasoline age, and an electrical age, but it is 
a newspaper and publishing age. We are depending more and 
more largely on Canada to supply us with wood pulp and 
newsprint paper. In 1927, the United States produced 2,320,- 
860 tons of wood pulp, and in that year we imported 1,596,797 
cords of pulp wood and 1,679,518 tons of wood pulp. We also 
imported that year 3,973,724,113 pounds of newsprint paper. 

In 1927 the people of the United States paid Canada $97,500,- 
000 for newsprint paper and $35,000,000 for wood pulp, or a 
total of $132,500,000 for wood pulp and newsprint paper. Of 
the 7,000,00,000 pounds of newsprint paper used in the United 
States in 1927, 4,000,000,000 pounds were imported and 3,000,- 
000,000 pounds manufactured in our own country. Four- 
sevenths of all the newsprint paper used in 1927 in the United 
States was imported, largely from Canada, and a very con- 
siderable part of the 3,000,000,000 pounds manufactured in the 
United States was made from wood imported from Canada at a 
cost of $35,000,000. 

Our supply of pulp wood is beiag rapidly exhausted and there 
is a strong sentiment in favor of conserving our young forests 
by letting them grow to maturity. Canada has a vast supply of 
pulp wood—spruce in the Province of Quebec, balsam and fir in 
Ontario, hemlock in New Brunswick, poplar in Nova Scotia, and 
jack pine in British Columbia. The investment in the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry approximates $600,000,000. The value 
of the 1927 Canadian output of pulp and paper was $282,888,089. 
There were 114 concerns engaged in this industry, employing 
32,876 workmen, who were paid over $45,000,000 in wages. In 
that year the pulp and paper exports from Canada were valued 
at $176,633,728. : 

Now, for several years sentiment has been growing rapidly in 
Canada in favor of placing an export tax on wood pulp and pulp 
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wood, which would almost amount to an embargo, or at least 
tremendously increase the price of these products to American 
users. The conservationists in Canada, like the conservationists 
in the United States, want to conserve their forests, and they 


look with alarm on the rapid destruction of the young trees: 


which are used in the paper industry, and which, if undisturbed, 
would soon grow into mighty forests of almost inconceivable 
value. 

A few years ago when it looked as though Canada would impose 
a heavy export duty on wood pulp and pulp wood the newspapers 
in the United States went into hysterics and filled their columns 
with loud and labored protests against Canada legislating for 
herself just like the people of the United States legislate for 
themselves. 

When Canada concludes to use high tariff laws to protect her 
pulp-wood forests and to stimulate her own resources and indus- 
tries, then the high-tariff boot will be on the other foot of the 

American industrialists. 

I hold no brief for Canada. I do not assume to speak for 
her, but as a diligent though perhaps not an efficient student 
of public problems, I can foresee retaliatory action by Canada in 
the form of additional high tariff laws against the products of 
American farms, mines, mills, and factories. If the people of 
the United States continue to build higher and higher our tariff 
walls against Canadian products, thereby excluding these com- 
modities from our market, then we must expect Canada, in self- 
defense, to retaliate and build her tariff walis against the 
products of our farms, factories, mills, and mines higher and 
higher. As a loyal American, I should very much regret to see 
a tariff war between these two great English-speaking nations. 
We ought to get closer together instead of pulling apart. Some 
reciprocal agreement ought te be worked out which would be 
mutually beneficial to both nations. Destiny has placed us 
side by side. We should be neighborly and cooperative, each 
aiding the other in working out our destinies. There is plenty 
of room for both in the economic activities of the world. 

The United States is not the only nation that can enact high 
tariff laws, and just as sure as night follows day, just as cer- 
tainly as the seasons come and go, just as surely will the other 
nations fight us with our own weapons and exciude our com- 
modities from their markets by the methods we are using in 
excluding, in whole or in part, their products from our markets. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Washington. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 92, line 10, strike out “ 35” and insert in lieu thereof “ 40.” 


Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Chairman, this provides for an increase 
from 35 cents to 40 cents ad valorem in the duty on textile 
machinery. For something like 50 years the duty was 45 per 
cent, but was changed at the time of the last tariff bill. 

The textile-machinery industry is very nearly allied to the 
textile industry. This is to protect American labor, which con- 
stitutes 70 per cent of the cost, in building textile machinery, 
which is threatened by foreign competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHARACH, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 92, line 9, after the semicolon, insert “machines for knitting 
full-fashioned hosiery 45 per centum ad valorem.” 


Mr, ESTERLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. Full-fashioned knitting-machine manufacturing 


is a new industry which had its rise, perhaps, through an 
accident. In 1898 a knitting mill in Reading, Pa., burned 
down, and part of the plant devoted to full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturing was partly salvaged. They had no place to go 
to have the machines repaired, and so they went to a small ma- 
chine shop, located in the same city, to see whether these 
machines could be put back into working condition or not. 
They realized the time feature involved in sending them back 
to Germany, where the machines had been imported from. 
Some of the workmen in this small shop had originally come 
from Germany, where they had previously repaired some of 
these full-fashioned hosiery machines, They were given the 


contract, and this was the beginning of full-fashioned hosiery 
machines in America. 
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Up to 1900 there had been only about a thousand of these ma- 
chines imported from Germany. After this small concern had 
demonstrated the fact that they could repair the machines they 
went into the business of making full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines. It was an uphill fight because up to 1910 they were 
only able to sell 200 machines. At that time the principal char- 
acter of hosiery sold was seamless hosiery and everybody seemed 
to object to having the seam in the sole and the seam up the 
back, which is the test of genuine full-fashioned hosiery. 

It was a very hard struggle until the trade was educated by 
these American manufacturers. So at the present time the full- 
fashioned hose is desired as the best, not only for men but for 
women. I believe that is the main reason to-day for short 
skirts as the prevailing fashion at the present time. [Applause.] 

I might mention the fact that fully 40 per cent of these ma- 
chines are still imported from Europe. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentleman think that this 
tariff will make skirts still shorter? 


Mr. ESTERLY. It is possible—anything can happen in 
America. [Laughter.] In 1928 the total number of pairs of 


hosiery manufactured in America was 41,500,000 dozen pairs 
and full-fashioned hosiery 27,000,000 pairs. 

So that the tendency toward full-fashioned hosiery is growing 
all the time. By reason of the fact that this industry, which 
employs some 3,000 people, and the value of the product in 
America is nearly $8,000,000, and fully 60 per cent of the entire 
production cost goes into the cost of labor, it can readily be 
seen that we are protecting the home markets; and, after all, 
this is a session to protect the farmer, and it would not only 
help retain his present quota of consumers but give him a new 
market as the industry grows. With the present potential out- 
look of over $1,000,000 spent to consume of farm products by 
the employees of this industry we feel that the protection of 
5 per cent additional tariff protection should be accorded these 
people so as to keep out foreign machines, which are flooding 
America. 

Mr. BYRNS. 
chines? 

Mr. ESTERLY. At the present time there are three in 
America; and I might say this to the gentleman: Had it not 
been for the fact that one of them, which is the major con- 
cern, produces other things, the making of full-fashioned knit- 
ting machines in America would be at an end, for the reason 
that for the first decade such a new, experimental business 
usually suffers a loss, and we would be paying all kinds of 
prices for the foreign machines. 

Mr. BYRNS. Does the gentleman think that it will help the 
farmer to raise the price of hosiery by adopting a higher tariff 
for the protection of two or three concerns? 

Mr. ESTERLY. This will not raise the price of hosiery. The 
records shows that hosiery has gone down from time to time 
by reason of the fact that the American manufacturer has 
developed the market and at the same time has constantly given 
better hosiery at less cost to the consumer. 

Mr. BYRNS. But somebody has to pay the increased cost if 
you increase the cost of the machines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen 
of the committee, I am exceedingly surprised that this com- 
mittee has recommended this increase. At present, there is a 
40 per cent duty on full-fashioned hosiery machines. The full- 
fashioned machine is a complicated machine. It is about 38 
feet long with thousands of pieces. The circular machine is a 
very small machine. The gentleman who has just addressed 
you is connected with the Berkshire Knitting Mills of Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Mr. ESTERLY. 
cause of that fact. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I suppose the gentleman must be, 
because he recounts it in his biography. There are only two 
concerns that make full-fashioned machines in the United 
States. The gentleman says three. But the record shows that 
those other people have not manufactured any yet. The con- 
cern that the gentleman is connected with, the people from his 
town, have a monopoly on the full-fashioned machines. I refer 
to the Textile Machine Works of Reading, Pa., because they 
manufacture at least 90 per cent and more of those manufac- 
tured in this country and the gentleman knows it, and what 
more do they do? The same stockholders own the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, with which the gentleman is connected, and they 
are the largest manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this 
country. It is easy for these people who have a monopoly of 
building full-fashioned hosiery machines in this country to 
transfer to their knitting mill these machines at cost, or other- 
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wise, and take their profit from either or both. Every gentle- 
man who represents a district where they make full-fashioned 
hosiery is in competition with the Berkshire Machinery Co. of 
Reading, the owners of which are the people now asking an 
increase in the tariff on full-fashioned machines. The gentle- 
man did not tell you that it costs more in this country to make 
these machines, and that they are selling them at a loss, because 
it is not true. Last year there was imported only 40 per cent, 
but to-day, sir, your concern in Reading, showing that it is 
prosperous under present conditions, are quoting delivery not 
until August, 1930. The German machines imported to this 
country are sold at a higher price than the gentleman’s firm 
gets for his, and 18 per cent of the machines that are imported 
into this country are of that character and not made here. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Can this in any way benefit the farmer? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS., If the gentleman will sit down, I will 
answer him after I get through. I say this: Whenever a man 
buys machinery, and your farmers and your farmers’ daughters 
wear full-fashioned silk hosiery, the charge will be carried on 
to them, if you permit this outrage. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from North Carolina, representing Ashboro, 
in that State, where they use full-fashioned machinery, is 
affected by this. Blackwood, N. J., is affected by this, also 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Durham, N. C.; Springfield, Mass.; and also towns in Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Indiana, Wisconsin—all 
of you people,.when you vote for this increase in the tariff, 
are putting your people up against a competitor on full-fashioned 
hosiery. Why do they need more protection? Examine the 
records closely, and I ask gentlemen to correct me if I am not 
right, and you will find no statement where they show the cost 
of their machinery or their output. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. All of you gentlemen present ought to 
be interested in this matter. The tariff of 40 per cent is 
already on this machinery, and since the committee refused 
in the first place to raise this tariff after the hearings, I often 
wondered why they recommend this amendment. The gentle- 
man who has just addressed you [Mr. Esterty], who is con- 
nected with these mills, lives in the adjoining district and ad- 
joining county to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wart- 
son], who is on the subcommittee that made this recommenda- 
tion. Now, we have the evidence of the importer and the 
evidence of the manufacturer. Ought we not to consult the 
consumer, the man who has to buy these machines? 

I hold in my hand here two or three telegrams from manu- 
facturers of full-fashined hosiery. These people who manu- 
facture the knitting machines do not make the 48-gage ma- 
chine. For that you have to go to Germany to get that kind 
of machine. There is a gentleman at this moment sitting. in 
the gallery up there who told me he could not get them here. 

Mr. ESTERLY. Here [exhibiting] is a pair of socks, a prod- 
uct made by the 48-gage machine. Look it over. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. How do I know you made it? 

Mr. ESTERLY. I will pay the gentleman’s expenses to 
enable him to go up there and see for himself that they have 
100 installed. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. The gentleman I referred to said they 
could not get such machines delivered within one year, and yet 
he went to Germany and got them, but you certainly do not 
make 50 and 52 gage—what is meant by 50 or 52 gage is 
that many needles to the inch. The textile-machine works are 
charged with selling their machines in Canada at a 25 per 
cent discount. This they deny, but admit they are giving a 
discount of 744 per cent. 

Mr, ESTERLY. That is merely a manufacturer’s courtesy. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. They are at least selling at 71% per 
cent discount. It is not a manufacturer’s courtesy. The con- 
sumer, the man whom the gentleman represents, says they have 
to pay more for the same class of machines. I hold in my 
hand two telegrams, one from the Davenport Hosiery Mill 
and the other from the Richmond Hosiery Mill, both of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., in which they state that they paid ap- 
proximately $800 to $1,000 more for the German-made machines 
than the American-made machines, because they suit their 
purpose. This certainly indicates a sufficient margin of profit 
without legislating further in their behalf. 

These people, at present, have a monopoly, and they are 
asking you to encourage and aid that monopoly. They not 
only contrel the manufacture and output of the fuil-fashioned 
machinery made in this country, but they own the Berkshire 
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Knitting Mills, which is the largest producer of full-fashioned 
hosiery in this country, having in that mill 1,800 machines, 
and when you consider that one of these machines costs other 
manufacturers from $6,800 to $10,000, you can readily see 
‘their advantages. Their profits can be taken from either ledger, 
and yet they want further protection. It is unfair, it is unjust, 
and I feel that it is practically dishonest. 

Mr. CRISP. May I ask the gentleman from Tennessee what 
is the duty on this machinery under the present tariff? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Forty per cent, and they desire to raise 
it to 45 per cent. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania refers to the German- 
made machines as competitors. I have great respect for the 
German people, but these people who run the textile machine 
works at Reading are Germans. They may be American citi- 
zens. I do not know. But they speak German in their mills. 

on ESTERLY. The gentleman is wrong. They speak 
inglish. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I know they speak English; but among 
themselves they speak German. 

If you increase this tariff you work a great hardship on the 
American hosiery manufacturers, who use these machines, and 
you create for the Textile Machine Works, of Reading, Pa., a 
monopoly. This company now practically controls the output 
in this country, and an increase in tariff is for this one com- 
pany, which has grown and prospered under the present tariff 
law and to the detriment of most of the many American hosiery 
manufacturers throughout this country. 

As a matter of fact, as before stated, the imported machine 
sells for a higher price than the domestic machine, and such 
higher price can be secured only because the imported machines 
are especially constructed with greater attention to detail and 
accuracy of operation, as required by the conditions existing in 
the American manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
—_e by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Bacua- 
RACH]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I call for a division. 
oan CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee calls for a 

vision, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 78. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Haw- 
LEY and Mr. McREYNOLDs to act as tellers. 7 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
131, noes 81. 

So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr, Chairman, I offer another commit- 
tee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. BAcHARACH: Page 101, lines 
3 and 4, strike out “ reamers, taps, dies.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will report the committce 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. BacHaracH: Page 75, line 9, 
strike out “1 cent” and insert in lieu thereof “2 cents.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Davenport: Page 164, lines 
19 and 20, strike out “ printed or unprinted.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. RAMSEYER: Page 125, strike 
out lines 13 to 25, and lines 1 and 2 on page 126, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Par. 775. (a) Cocoa and chocolate, unsweetened, 3 cents per pound 
on net weight. 

“(b) Cocoa and chocolate, sweetened, prepared in any manner, 40 
per cent ad valorem. 

“(c) Cacao butter, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, this is simply a simplify- 
ing amendment. As it is in the bill, it has a number of brackets, 
and we have reduced the number of brackets without any ma- 
terial change in rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. TreapwaYy: Page 138, line 13, 
strike out “ 35” and insert in lieu thereof “ 37%.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Committee amendment offered by Mr. Frear: Page 104, line 23, after 
the semicolon, insert: “ bent-wood furniture, wholly or partly finished, 
55 per cent ad valorem.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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Committee amendment offered by Mr. CrowTHEeR: Page 176, line 19, 
strike out “ Ramie hat braids,” and insert in lieu thereof “‘ Hat braids, 
wholly of ramie’’; page 176, line 20, strike out “ramie hat braids,” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘ hat braids wholly of ramie.” 


Mr> CELLER, Mr, Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? i 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, this is merely a clarifica- 
tion of language. Last year 5,000,000 yards of these materials 
came into this country and displaced materials made here, and 
this was because of a mistaken classification, There is no 
change in the duty. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentleman that I have sev- 
eral of these plants in my district and I wanted to be sure what 
the amendment was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr, CrowTHeEr: Page 195, line 13, 
strike out the period and insert a semicolon and the following: “All the 
foregoing composed in whole or in part of elastic fabrics, 75 per cent 
ad valorem; elastic fabrics of whatever material composed, knit, woven, 
or braided, in part of India rubber, more than 12 inches in width, 60 
per cent ad valorem.” 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MicHENER). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Crowrnmer: Page 205, line 11, 
before the word “wood,” insert the words “or other,” and strike out 
the word “ brier” before “root”; page 205, strike out all of lines 14, 
15, and 16 and insert in lieu thereof “ pipes, pipe bowls”; page 205, 
line 21, after the word “ unbored,” insert a comma and the following: 
“5 cents each and 60 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I shall 
vote for the bill as it is finally presented to the House. I have 
appeared before the committee on various and sundry items 
seeking protection where I felt that certain items needed pro- 
tection to equal the difference between the cost of production 
here and abroad, but I think that on the question of pipes and 
cigarette holders the duty you are giving these pipe manufac- 
turers and cigarette manufacturers is greater than would equal 
the difference between the cost of production here and abroad 
and amounts to an embargo. One of the amendments offered by 
the committee, particularly on cigarette holders, I believe, is 
woefully disproportionate to what is actually needed. I am 
willing to protect, but not willing to prohibit. I do not believe— 
and I say this advisedly—that the importers of pipes and cigar- 
ette holders were properly represented before the committee. I 
have taken occasion to read some of the hearings and I have 
had conversations with some of the importers, and I do not 
think, particularly within the last few weeks, they have had 
their.side properly presented before the members of the sub- 
committee, and I had hoped an opportunity would have been 
given to the cigarette and smoking article importers to ade- 
quately and properly present their side of the case to the 
members of the subcommittee, 

Undoubtedly a grievous mistake has been made by the com- 
mittee in putting a compound rate on pipes of brierwood, to wit, 
5 cents apiece plus 60 per cent ad valorem. I am not so much 
concerned with the expensive pipe. I am, however, disturbed 
with the prospect of such a heavy duty on pipes that formerly 
sold for 25 cents. Such a brierwood pipe at these rates is a 
thing of the past. There was no need for such a high rate in 
order to give protection. When one figures that the foreign 
value according to figures supplied by the Tariff Commission in 
its summary of tariff information shows as to French pipes a 
value of 68 cents per dozen, as to Italian pipes 53 cents per 
dozen, which makes the value of the French pipe a little more 
than 5% cents and the Italian pipes a little less than 4% 
cents, one can see that the compound duty of 5 cents a piece 
plus 60 per cent ad valorem gives you for all intents and pur- 
poses a practical duty of 160 per cent. This is an increase over 
the old rate of 166%4 per cent. This is outrageous. It is pro- 
tection run amuck. Furthermore, the Tariff Commission in- 
forms us that brierwood pipes having a total value of $5,800,000, 
representing 90 per cent of the total output of the domestic 
industry, were produced in six larger plants, five of which are 
in New York City and one in Chicago. This shows the appar- 
ent monopoly of domestic pipe industry. 

The éxtortionate higher duty will greatly foster this monopoly. 
Schulte Cigar Co., which already controls the Alfred Dunhill & 
Co. (Ine.), of London, and United Cigar Stores Co. have com- 
bined. They practically control retail distribution of cigars and 
tobaceo, and through their ownership of William C. Demuth & 
Co. and Kaufman Bros. & Bondy, and other pipe manufac- 
turers practically control and monopolize the domestic manu- 
facture and market for pipes and cigarette holders. The only 
competition there was came from a few minor importers. Now 
they are to be shut out. The total imports of pipes other than 
clay pipes in 1928 amounted to only $746,788. Much of this was 
high-priced pipes from England, because of the increasing sale 
of expensive pipes like Dunhill pipes. The average foreign value 
of the imported pipe was $1.38 per dozen. 

When the bill was first presented to the House it contained 
no change in the cigarette-holder schedule. Apparently “in 
camera” these schedules on cigarette holders are to be dispro- 
portionately increased. In the bill as originally reported there 
was no increase on cigarette and cigar holders. Now we find, 
in face of a declining importation—the imports of cigar and 
cigarette holders dropped 60 per cent in 1928 as against 1927— 
an increase of duty of 5 cents apiece plus 60 per cent ad valorem. 
It is difficult to understand how this new rate was determined. 
In any event this rate should have been much lower than the 
rate on pipes where the labor is much greater. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. CrowrHpr: Page 197, line 4, 
after “ horsehides,” insert “or cowhides (except calfskins).” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. CrowrHeR: Page 185, line 4, 
strike out “60” and insert in lieu thereof “50.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee anrendment offered by Mr. Crowther: Page 176, strike out 
lines 22 to 24, inclusive; page 177, strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive; 
page 197, strike out lines 13 to 18, inclusive, 

Page 195, strike out lines 14 to 19, inclusive, and insert: 

“Par. 1531. (a) Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species (ex- 
cept hides and skins of the India water buffalo imported to be used in 
the manufacture of rawhide articles), raw or uncured, or dried, salted, 
or pickled, 10 per cent advalorem, 

“(b) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph (d) of this 
paragraph), made from hides or skins of cattle of the bovine species: 

“(1) Sole or belting leather (including offal), rough, partly finished, 
finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly nranufactured into outer or 
inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, or any forms or 
shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, footwear, or belting, 
12% per cent ad valorem ; 

“(2) leather welting, 1244 per cent ad valorem; 

“(3) leather to be used in the manufacture of harness or saddlery, 
1214 per cent ad valorem; 

“(4) side upper leather (including grainsand splits), patent leather, 
and leather made from calf or kip skins, rough, partly finished, or 
finished, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, 
or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, or 
footwear, 15 per cent ad valorem; 

“(5) Upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, garment, or strap leather, 
in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or finished, 
20 per cent ad yalorum; 

“(6) Leather to be used in the manufacture of footballs, basket balls, 
soccer balls, or medicine balls, 20 per cent ad valorum, 

“(7) All other, rough, partly finished, finished, 
specially provided for, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

“(c) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph (d) of 
this paragraph), meade from hides or skins of animals (including fish, 
reptiles, and birds, but not including cattle of the bovine species); in the 
rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or finished, 25 per 
cent ad valorem; if imported to be used in the manufacture of boots, 
shoes, or footwear, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, 
Vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, 
or footwear, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
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“(d) Leather of all kinds, grained, printed, embossed, ornamented, or 
decorated, in any manner or to any extent (including leather finished in 
gold, silver, aluminum, or like effects), or by any other process (in 
addition to tanning) made into fancy leather, or cut or wholly or partly 
manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for 
conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, all the foregoing by whatever 
name known, and to whatever use applied, 30 per cent ad yalorem. 

“(e) Boots, shoes, or other footwear (including athletic or sporting 
boots and shoes). made wholly or in chief value of leather, not specially 
provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem; bocts, shoes, or other footwear 
(including athletic or sporting boots and shoes), the uppers of which are 
composed wholly or in chief value of wool, cotton, ramie, animal hair, 
fiber, rayon, silk, or substitutes for any of the foregoing, whether or 
not the soles are composed of leather, wood, or other materials, 35 
per cent ad valorem. 

“(f) Harness yalued at more than $70 per set, single harness valued 
at more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, saddlery, and 
parts (except metal parts) for any of the foregoing, 35 per cent ad 
valorem; saddles made wholly or in part of pigskin or imitation pig- 
skin, 35 per cent ad valorem; saddles and harness, not especially pro- 
vided for, parts thereof, except metal parts, and leather shoe laces, 
finished or unfinished, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

‘(g) The Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe methods and regu- 
lations for carrying out the provisions of this paragraph, 
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Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
for the purpose of getting an interpretation of the rule under 
which we are operating. The committee amendment covers 
several sections of the bill in one amendment. I sought to get 
such an interpretation yesterday when I offered an amendment 
to the sugar amendment on the ground that the committee had 
offered an amendment to another section in the same schedule. 
It seems to me that under the ruling of the Chair of Saturday 
the committee would be precluded from offering amendments 
to several sections in one amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MicHENER). The committee gets its 
privilege from the rule under which we are operating. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. And in the opinion of the Chair the com- 
mittee amendment, as suggested, comes within the rule under 
which we are operating. 

The ruling of last Saturday to which the gentleman from 
New York refers was based on a different proposition entirely. 
The gentleman’s question Saturday had to do entirely with the 
matter of germaneness. The gentleman from New York at- 
tempted to amend a part of the bill which was not affected 
and was not included in the committee amendment, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But within the same schedule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair then held that the gentleman 
from New York had a perfect right to amend the committee 
amendment but could go no further, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The proposed amendment offered by the 
committee, including as it does three different substantive 
propositions, under the rules of the House I propound the 
inquiry to the Chair whether or not they are divisible into 
their respective substantive branches; and if so, I demand a 
division of the question upon the three proposed amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules of the House a motion 
to strike out and insert is indivisible. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman from New York has of- 
fered an amendment, including paragraphs 1531 (e), (f), 
(g), 2, 3, and so forth, and I want to ask the Chair when 
it will be in order to offer an amendment to paragraph 1531, 
subdivision (a), which is the first part of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman refer to the com- 
mittee amendment or to the bill? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The committee amendment. 
offer an amendment to the committee amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Any germane amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment may be offered at such time as the genile- 
man is recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to offer 
after the gentleman has been heard. 

Mr. CRISP and Mr. COLLIER rose. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. Following the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Alabama, under the rules of the House with which the Chair 
is familiar, where the House is called upon to vote upon any 
amendment containing different, substantive propositions, it is 
divisible because the House may prefer to adopt one of the 
propositions and reject the others, and I think the precedents 
are unbroken that where different, substantive propositions are 
involved, it is divisible. I am familiar with the citation of 
the Chair that a motion or amendment to strike out and insert 
is not divisible; but may I ask for information, is not the rul- 
ing there that where the amendment moves to strike out and 
insert you can not divide the question as to whether you will 
strike out and vote solely on whether you will strike out and 
then follow that by voting upon whether or not you will insert. 
That is my parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MicHENER). 
to answer the parliamentary inquiry. 

Under the interpretation of the rule stated by the Chair, 
a motion to strike out and insert is indivisible, and the deci- 
sions sustain the plain language of the rule. The Chair has 
examined the decision of Speaker Orr, found in Hinds Prece- 
dents, Volume V, section 6125, and the decision of Speaker pro 
tempore Dalzell, Volume V, section 6128, and they bear out 
the construction the Chair has given to the first part of 
clause 7 of Rule XVI. Of course, there is a way by which 
the result which the gentleman is seeking may be obtained, 


I desire to 


an amendment 


The Chair is prepared 
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and that would be to proceed. to amend the committee amend: 
ment. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know if it 
would be in order to offer an amendment to the motion of the 
gentleman from New York to strike out that part of his amend- 
ment that relates to the tariff of 20 per cent on boots and 
shoes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman would be 
within the rule if he made the motion to amend any part of the 
committee amendment at any time, provided he was recognized 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Would that take precedence over a motion 
to strike out and insert in one subdivision of this committee 
amendment? Would the motion suggested by the gentleman 
from Mississippi take precedence over a motion to strike out and 
insert in a certain subdivision of the committee amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to strike out and insert in this 
case would be a perfecting amendment and would be entitled to 
precedence. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then I desire to make that motion. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, this subject will take a 
long time to discuss and I ask to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks to 
proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman propose to proceed with the discussion and 
then move to shut off debate? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I am not going to move to shut off debate. 
That is a matter for the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We will not close debate until there has been 
a reasonable debate. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee. The reason for presenting this as one amend- 
ment is the fact that the subjects are corelated, beginning, of 
course, with hides and passing on to leather, and the first group 
of leather is the group of the bovine species with all the trade 
names that can be put in and such as are used for the purpose 
of classification. 

The next clause refers to leather made from hides of animals 
not of the bovine species, including fish, reptiles, and birds. 
The next clause refers to decorated or fancy leather, and the 
raw material for this class of leather is found in both the 
preceding groups. 

The other class is goat, sheep, kid, wallaby, seal, and so forth, 
including perhaps 50 other trade names. 

Following that clause comes the boot, shoe, and other foot- 
wear amendment; then section (f), which is the harness amend- 
ment, in which there is very little change in language from that 
presented in the revision which you have before you. Lastly, 
there is the paragraph saying “the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe rules and regulations for carrying out these pro- 
visions.” ‘That is put in for the reason that the burden of proof 
is placed in two or three instances on the importer as to what 


Basis of duty on hides and a compensatory duty on leather (assumed duty on cattle hides and calf skins, 10 per cent ad valorem) 
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Leather classification Units of quantity 


Sole leather 

Belting leather 

Harness leather 

Bag, case, and strap leather_. 
Upholstery leather 

Side upper leather 

Patent side leather 
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the imported leathers are to be used for. For instance, we find 
a grade of leather in clause (d) where the duty is placed at 25 
per cent; if imported for conversion into boots, shoes, and foot- 
wear it carries a duty of only 10 per cent. As the skins used in 
this production are on the free list, this rate keeps them as nearly 
in line as possible with the sole and calf and kip in clause (b). 

It is with some embarrassment that I approach the discus- 
sion of this subject, and I will tell you why. The reason is 
that the basic duty of 10 per cent on hides is not at all in line 
with my idea of what a protective duty ought to be on a farm 
product. [Applause.] But the committee said, “This is the 
best that we can do after consultation and agreement, 10 per 
cent on hides and not more than 20 per cent on shoes.” On 
leather you will have to distribute it over the intermediate 
products as best you can. There are several methods of process- 
ing hides, and in order to build shoes we must have several dif- 
ferent types of leather. 

We have tried to get the figures from the Tariff Commission 
and the leather manufacturers that would enable us to figure 
out compensatory rates. The problem is a difficult one to 
solve. No two experts or authorities agreed on this subject. 

The Tariff Commission secure their information from manu- 
facturers and we get it second hand from the Tariff Commission, 
both as to costs here and abroad. I have here some rules sug- 
gested by Mr. Brossard, of the Tariff Commission. He de- 
scribes several methods to be used in calculating compensatory 
duties on various classes of leather products made from hides 
or skins of cattle of the bovine species, provided there was a 
10 per cent ad valorem duty placed upon them, and I insert 
them at this point: 


1. Determine the quantity of leather, pounds or square feet, produced 
from 100 pounds of imported hides or skins. 

2. Determine from import statistics the average price per pound of 
the raw material, hides or skins. The weighted average value of im- 
ported green cattle hides (1924-1928) was $0.1713 per pound or $17.13 
per 100 pounds. 

3. Caleulate the amount of duty that would be collected on the raw 
material providing the rate of duty was 10 per cent ad valorem. (Ten 
per cent of $17.13 per 100 pounds equal $1.713 per 100 pounds.) 

4. Determine from the import statistics the average value of each 
class of imported leather, in cents per pound or per square foot, or in 
dollars per hundred pounds or per hundred square feet. 

5. To determine the compensatory specific duty on each class of 
leather, provided there is a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on cattle hides 
and calfskins, the amount of duty collected on 100 pounds of raw 
material imported is divided by the quantity of leather produced from 
100 pounds of the imported raw material. 

6. To determine the compensatory ad valorem duty from the compen- 
satory specific duty ascertained as in paragraph 5, the specific duty per 
pound or per square foot is divided by the average value per pound or 
per square foot of each class of imported leather under consideration. 

The accompanying table illustrates the method of calculating compen- 
satory duties for some of the classes of imported leather produced from 
cattle hides and calfskins. 


The following table is based on the foregoing: 
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4 On the basis of duty furnished by tanneries on each of the leather classifications. 


We have fixed the sole-leather duty at 12% per cent in this 
spread from 10 to 20. The best figures that we are able to 
procure show that it requires a compensatory rate of seven and 
a fraction cents to cover sole-leather production. In the calf 
and kip leather and upper side leather it takes ten and a frac- 
tion cents, and we have given the calf and kip leather 15 per 





cent, with 10 per cent for hides. Hides are 10 per cent ad 
valorem. Sole leather, the first rough product, is 12%, calf 
and kip and upper side leather for uppers is 15, and there is a 
20 per cent ad valorem duty on shoes. 

There is going to be a great deal of discussion here about 
whether or not the 20 per cent is a protective duty on the 
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shoes, and there will be a good deal of discussion as to how 
many pairs of shoes there are in a hide. I believe from the 
investigation that I have made that if the shoe manufacturer 
were also a tanner and bought the hides and made his own 
leather, the differential that he would need for protection on 
his shoes would be only about equal to the duty that was 
assessed on the raw hides, but I think that this condition 
seldom exists. I do not know of a shoe manufacturer who is 
also a tanner who buys raw hides and makes his own leather. 
The shoe manufacturer buys his hides from the leather manu- 
facturer, and I am sorry to say that he does not always buy 
his hides from the leather man in the United States. He buys 
his leather from a man far across the sea, where they have a 
wage scale that is only about one-fifth to one-third to what the 
wage scale is in America. One of the greatest producers of 
men’s shoes in this country to-day uses a great proportion of 
leather that he imports from Germany, and he sells shoes at a 
tremendously high price in this country and makes great profits. 

I have made the statement that this 10 per cent is not a pro- 
tective duty on hides, and I am concerned as to that angle of 
the proposition. 

Gentlemen of the committee, you know that I am a high pro- 
tectionist. I never want to create an embargo against foreign 
products, but I do want to make it reasonably difficult for the 
manufacturers across the water to come in here and flood our 
markets with merchandise produced by workmen who just 
barely exist on the low wages they receive, and gradually drive 
the American producer to the wall. I am for the producers in 
the United States. [Applause.] I want to make it as easy 
for him as possible to raise his family and get ahead. I believe 
we owe something to our own people. I realize what the 
gentleman from Missouri referred to to-day, and we have all 
read those figures in the Department of Commerce report, 
which comes to us regularly. Our trade relations with Canada 
are of course very important. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I realize the importance of international 
trade. Let me say to the gentleman from Missouri that he, 
with a great many other people, are complaining about the 
burdens that our farmers labor under. There is in Canada, 
against us in the United States, the duty of 25 per cent on 
tongued-and-grooved lumber. Unfinished lumber is free. When 
you buy tongue-and-groove lumber, such as flooring, there is 
a duty of 25 per cent on it. There is a great deal of complaint 
about the duty that this bill carries on brick of $1.25 a thousand. 
Canada carries a duty on building brick of 22% per cent, our 
duty is about 8% per cent, and gentlemen ought not to forget 
that Canada carries a duty against the world of 30 per cent on 
shoes and of 17% per cent against us on our sole leather, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Ad vaiorem? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Ad valorem. Their duties are nearly all 
ad valorem duties, and they are arranged in three columns. 
There is a British preferential, there is the intermediate duty, 
and then there is a general duty against the world. 

Now, I know that this rate does not satisfy my good colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Hupspern], and it does not satisfy me, but it 
was the best that we could get. They gave us a little piece of 
cloth and said, “Here, go and make yourself a pair of 
britches,” and there was not enough to make more than one leg. 

Mr. ROMJUE. And instead of doing that, you made a shoe. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Well, we tried to. We had the stockings 
a while ago, now we have the shoes. Here is a shoe [exhibit- 
ing] which, according to the average import unit value, cost 
about $2, landed in New York or Boston. It was made in 
Czechoslovakia. I notice the tag submitted with the sample 
bears the name Filene, a Boston department store magnate. 
His price to the American consumer is marked here as $3.95, 
rather a neat profit. 

Mr. CONNERY. 
there? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman knows there is an export 
duty in Czechoslovakia on shoes? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I accept the gentleman’s statement, as 
I am quite certain he knows the facts. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman enlighten 
us as to what that shoe made in Czechoslovakia would cost if 
made in Lynn or anywhere else in the United States? 

Mr. CROWTHER. That shoe cost the manufacturer $2.90. 

Mr. CELLER. What does it cost in Czechoslovakia? 


Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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Mr. CROWTHER. Two dollars. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. HupspetH] that since a duty was put 
on wool the sheep-raising industry has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds, and with no duty on hides the cattle population is 
rapidly decreasing. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. I agree with you. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Here is another shoe [exhibiting] made 
in France. You must remember, gentlemen, that we have in 
this great Nation of ours people who have financial resources 
that enable them to pay any price that goods are marked. Fre- 
quently I see Members in the cloakroom who point with pride at 
their feet and say: “I paid $16 for this pair of shoes.” We 
have thousands of people who pay that price for shoes, and as 
long as they are willing to pay $16 just so long will the dealer 
keep a $16 tag on them, 

Here is a beautiful shoe made in France, landed in New 
York for $8.80. It is made of the finest grade of leather and is 
decorated with silver and bronze figures. That shoe probably 
sells for $20 in the stores. 

Here is a shoe [exhibiting] made in France for Saks & Co. 
exclusively—for Saks & Co., Fifth Avenue, New York. Seven 
dollars and fifty cents is the landed cost. Nine dollars and 
sixty cents is the cost of the Brooklyn reproduction. It is sold 
here for almost 100 per cent above the landed price. The price 
tag reads $14. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. In Brooklyn alone we have lost $8,000,000 in 
the last year as the result of these importations. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. Here is another foreign shoe; it 
costs $6.50 landed on the American seaboard. The cost of this 
reproduction in Brooklyn is $8.05. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. France has a 40 per cent tariff on shoes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. Czechoslovakia has a 15 per cent 
duty and Canada a 30 per cent duty. Thousands of people in 
this country have been working only part time for months in 
the leather industry and in the shoe industry. I know of five 
leading leather concerns in this country who for the past three 
years have run $3,600,000 in the red, and during that time one 
manufacturer of shoes in the United States has made over 
$7,000,000 in that same period. Of course, no great quantity 
of men’s shoes are coming into this country at the present time. 
The importations consist largely of women’s shoes from Czecho- 
slovakia. Some members suggest a duty on women’s shoes 
only. That would not do. You can see as well as I that if 
Wwe put a duty only on women’s shoes and let men’s shoes come 
in free, it would not be two years before they would have mass- 
production of men’s shoes coming into this country from abroad, 
where they are rapidly making improvements on their methods 
of production. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman knows that a Brooklyn shoe 
manufacturer went over to England recently to manufacture 
shoes, and if no duty were put on you would soon have foreign 
competition on men’s shoes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr COOPER of Ohio. Does the gentleman know whether 
the gentleman whom he mentioned a moment ago uses in- 
ported calf leather? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; he certainly does. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. He would have to do that inas- 
much as the United States produces only a portion of the calf 
leather which we consume. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Did not 41 per cent of the domestic 
production come in free and was used by these men free, abso- 
lutely? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; and that is a percentage as against 
production that certainly warrants a protective rate. So far as 
shoes are concerned, it would require a rate of at least 50 per 
cent ad valorem to balance production costs, without any award 
for reasonable profit, to which my friend from Mississippi re- 
ferred very insistently the other day. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. How does the gentleman explain the exorbitant 
profits of the retailers? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not think the profits of the retailers 
are always exorbitant. I do not understand the details of the 
shoe business perfectly, but I know it has an expensive over- 
head. These shoe manufacturers that sell their own shoes 
through their own stores do very well. They do not divide their 
profits with the middlemen. But I think it is generally recog- 
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nized that you have to carry a tremendous amount of stock. 
It is a seasonable commodity, and goes out of fashion very 
quickly, and presently the dealer may have in his back room 
or in his cellar more stock than he has on the shelves of his 
store. The American consumer is tremendously fickle. What 
may suit his ideas to-day does not appeal to him three months 
from now. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes, 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is our exportation of men’s shoes? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not have the figures, but they are 
in the Recorp. We only export a very small percentage of our 
production, Our exports are not very great, not much greater 
than our imports; but our imports are rapidly on the increase, 
and our exports are rapidly on the decline. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will permit, the exports in 
1928 were a little over 4,000,000 pairs of shoes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand we are exporting men’s shoes 
as well as women’s shoes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. 
some, too; something around 400,000 pears. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. The Department of Commerce told me only 


The time of the gentleman from New York 


New York asks 
Is 


recently that in a very short time, possibly a year’s time, the | 
imports of men’s shoes would be about as great as the imports | 


of women’s shoes, which in the first three months of 1929 have 
doubled the imports of the first three months of 1928; and if 
that is not an industry which needs protection, I do not know 
what industry does. [Applause.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. I thank the lady from Massachusetts for 
that contribution, 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman stated that to-day the im- 
I have not been able to 


ports are very largely on the increase. 
get those figures, because all I have is what the Tariff Com- 
mission gave the committee up until March 2, before the com- 


mittee went into executive session. At that time the figures 
showed that the imports for 1924 were three million and some 
thousand pairs, while the imports for 1928 were just a trifle 
over two and a half million pairs. I understand there has been 
an increase this year. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman has some wrong figures. 

Mr. COLLIER. No; I have the book right here. 

Mr. CROWTHER. It may be a typographical error. I do 
not ascribe the error to the gentleman, because I appreciate his 
intellectuality and his grasp of these economic problems. These 
and many other accomplishments add to the value of the splen- 
did Representative from the State of Mississippi [Mr. CoLirer]. 

Mr. COLLIER. What I wanted to ask the gentleman was 
to tell us what the increase had been. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The lady from Massachusetts just told 
you that in the first three months of this year, 1929, the imports 
were $4,600,000 and for the first three months in 1928 they were 
$2,315,000, so the gentleman can see there has been a 100 per 
cent increase in the first three months of this year over last 
year. 

Mr. COLLIER. If there was a 100 per cent increase this year 
over last year then we would have the situation of something 
like 350,000,000 pairs of shoes being produced by the American 
people, 344,000,000 of them made in America, and if they in- 
creased it twice as much about 4,000,000 pairs brought in from 
foreign countries. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Let me say this to the gentleman. The 
gentleman remembers that during the hearings this criticism 
was constantly made, by his colleague the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER] and others: “Your industry is so great 
and this proportion of imports is so pitifully small, what right 
have you to be here asking for a duty?” Let my hand repre- 
sent the shoe industry and let my little finger represent that 
branch of it that produces women’s shoes, and that is the 
industry that is hit, and the importation of women’s shoes just 
about blocks out this unit of that production, just about wipes 
it out, and it so happens that that portion of the industry is 
located in the district represented by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Connery], the city of Lynn, in Saugus, in Haver- 


Yes; some men’s shoes, and we import | 
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hill, in Danvers, and in Ipswich, and has been for 100 years. 
They are hard hit. They have not had work and no pay en- 
velope, and I believe if there is one thing behind the purpose 
of a Republican protective tariff policy—just as far as we can 
carry it out—it is to keep the pay envelope of our workingmen 
well filled and thus keep their purchasing power where it should 
be. [Applause.] That is the only way you can help him. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am very familiar with the gentleman's 
speech, because he has made it to me so often that I have 
memorized it. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman and I know each other 
pretty well. He knows I am a protectionist and I know he 
would like to be if he dared to be—if he had the courage to be. 
[Laughter and applause.] I know the kind of blood that courses 
through his veins and I know what a splendid sort of citizen 
he is, and I know that in his heart he would like to be a pro- 
tectionist, but he just can not be; that is all there is to it, 
because he was not raised that way. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. After the gentleman gets through with his 
outbursts of eloquence, let me get back to boots and shoes that 
the people wear. Is the gentleman willing to get back from 
his high flight up in the clouds and speak of boots and shoes? 
I am trying myself to stay on the floor here. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Our distinguished chairman asked the 
gentlemen here this afternoon if they would get back to earth 
again and stay there, and they said they would. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am on the ground now and I hope the gen- 
tleman will stay here with me. The gentleman is the most 
consistent tariff man in the United States. He could write a 
tariff bill in one line. The gentleman could write a tariff bill 
that would be satisfactory to him and one that would be con- 
sistent if he would simply say that everything that is produced 
in foreign countries that can be produced and manufactured 
or could possibly be produced in the United States shall have 
a tariff wall erected around it to keep such things out. Will 
not the gentleman agree to that? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I hope the gentleman will not use all my 
time in proclaiming my doctrine. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am going to ask that the gentleman’s time 
be extended five minutes, because I have not finished my 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 
Will the gentleman yield to me for a 


The time of the gentleman from New 


Mr. MONTAGUE. 
moment? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I will be pleased to yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a state- 
ment to the House that will not take more than a moment. 
There are sitting in the press gallery of the House 12 eminent 
journalists from 12 European countries, and I knew the House 
would like to be apprised of their presence. [Applause, all 
Members rising. } 

THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I noticed in a window on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue about Ninth Street some shoes on display. I do not remem- 
ber the name of the store, but they have an English shoe in 
several styles, one of which they say costs this concern in Wash- 
ington about $23, and along by the side of it they have an 
American duplicate which they say costs them about one-third 
that price. They gave the exact figures but I do not recall them, 
although the proportion is about one-third. Of course, examin- 
ing the shoes through the window is a very inefficient way to 
examine them, but through the glass you can not tell them apart. 
I wondered if the gentleman had observed them and what expla- 
nation he has or whether the gentleman knows whether that is 
a true statement or not. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I have never seen them, but that is a 
clever Yankee advertising scheme, that is very well done. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I understood the gentleman to say that he 
knew of one manufacturer of men’s shoes who made six or seven 
million dollars last year. 

Mr. CROWTHER. In three years they made $7,240,000 on a 
type of shoe that our men pay about $12 for on the average. 
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Mr. ALLGOOD. Does not the gentleman think the public 
and the people who wear those shoes need a little protection 
and that that concern needs a little competition? Does the 
gentleman think they ought to be further protected so they can 
continue to pile up their millions? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does the gentleman think he would get 
those shoes any cheaper if this duty were not put on? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I think they need some competition. 

Mr. CROWTHER. They have competition now but we have 
got people that are idiotic enough to always pay $12 for such 
shoes, and as long as we have such people concerns like that 
will charge the price. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Then why does the gentleman want anhy 
more tariff protection for them? 

Mr. CROWTHER. They do not need protection and protec- 
tion will not add or take away from the price of their shoes. 
When you removed the duty on shoes in the Underwood-Sim- 
mons bill in 1913 did you secure cheaper shoes? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. But the gentleman has stated that he wants 
a duty on men’s shoes as well as on women’s shoes, 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. That is giving them protection, 

Mr. CROWTHER. If you do not include men’s shoes, in- 
side of two years you will have mass production in men’s 
shoes in at least two foreign countries and have them coming 
in here by the shipload. Fifteen thousand pairs a day are now 
coming in, and that is quite enough, when 15,000 people in this 
gentleman’s district and in other districts are walking the 
streets without knowing where the next meal is coming from 
or how the rent is to be paid. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTNESS. This question is asked purely 
formation. 

Mr. CROWTHER. 
all my time. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman gave some figures giving 
the astounding difference between the foreign price of shoes 
laid down in this country and the final retail price, indicating 
a very large spread, and I was wondering if the gentleman 
knows whether the spread between domestic production costs 
and retail prices of domestic shoes is anywhere near as large. 

Mr. CROWTHER. They are not as great, and let me say 
to the gentleman that in the department stores the clerks are 
urged to always sell the foreign goods first because of the 
tremendous spread between their cost and the prices to the 
public. Let me tell the gentleman something. A manager of 
a great department store, in a burst of confidence, once said 
to me that he did not like the remarks I had made about a 
week before at a certain place in which I had suggested to the 
people that the really loyal thing to do was try to buy things 
that had a tag on them, “ Made in the United States,” and 
he said, “I run this big department store and I buy for it, and 
I have buyers in the different countries, and I buy my mer- 
chandise in every corner of the world to please my purchasers, 
and I buy just as cheaply as I can in any country I please, 
and then I put the highest price tag on the goods that the 
American sucker public will stand for.” Now, he told the 
truth. He told me just exactly what their methods were. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, in closing let me say 
that this proposition is not much more than a gesture, so far 
as real protection is concerned, but we want to help both indus- 
try and agriculture, so let us support this 10 per cent on hides 
and 121% on sole leather, 15 per cent on calf and kid, and 20 
per cent on shoes. 

Mr. CONNERY. I want to say that the shoe workers and 
the manufacturers in Lynn agree with the gentleman that it 
is far too low, but all they ask is an even break. 

Mr. CROWTHER. That is all an American ever asks for— 
an even break. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ConNERY] exemplifies the spirit of the folks in the district that 
he represents. All they want is a 50-50 break, and in Amer- 
ica we ought to give that to our people without argument. 
I hope the House will support the proposition. It is offered 
in good faith and deserves the consideration of both sides of 
this distinguished body. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in order to clear up the matter I want to sketch 
this subject broadly and see just exactly what we are doing and 
whether the industry needs the tariff protection proposed to be 
given by these committee amendments, 


for in- 


I hope the gentleman will not take up 
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In the first place, of boots and shoes made of leather alone 
we produce in the United States $1,450,000,000 worth a year. 

In 1921 we produced $100,000,000 worth less than that. The 
production has been increased until in 1927 it represented the 
large total I have just given. 

Now, in order to determine whether this industry needs the 
protection asked for it, it is necessary to inquire into the amount 
of importations of boots and shoes. 

We imported in 1927 of boots and shoes into the United 
States $3,000,000 worth. We usually import 3 per cent of the 
amount of our total production of boots and shoes. That does 
not look like an industry that needs the protection given in 
this bill at the expense of the consumers of the United States. 

I am speaking for the consumers of the United States in the 
brief time I shall address the committee. Really, there is not 
any competition to the boot and shoe industry in the United 
States by this negligible importation. The shoes they bring in 
here are expensive shoes, handmade shoes, from France and 
Switzerland, and are the kind of shoes that we do not produce 
here. We do not produce shoes as expensive as those shoes. 
On the other hand, we bring in here from Czechoslovakia braided 
shoes made by hand and we do not produce any of them in the 
United States, and they are the cheapest kind of shoes. 

The importation from France and Switzerland and Czecho- 
slovakia make up practically the entire importation of the 
$3,000,000 worth of boots and shoes we bring into the United 
States per annum. Therefore our production of nearly one 


and one-half billion dollars’ worth of boots and shoes in the 
United States absolutely has no competition from any part 
They do not compete with the kind of shoes 


of the world. 
we make here. 

Oh, they advance the argument that these expensive shoes 
that come in take the place of shoes that are made here, and 
that the cheap Czechoslovakian braided shoes that come in 
here take the place of shoes made here. Well, the farmers 
insisted that bananas that come in here take the place of the 
apples, but you didn’t give them any tariff on bananas. 

They will buy the Czechoslovakian and the imported French 
and Swiss shoes no matter how you make the tariff, because 
they are novelties and they will buy them anyway. 

And so our shoes have absolutely no competition from any 
other part of the world. The shoe manufacturers are prosper- 
ing. The Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co, within the last five years 
issued a stock dividend of $4,868,000, and is now a $32,000,000 
corporation. The Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., in St. Louis, re- 
cently issued a stock dividend of $1,000,000 and is now a $5,000,- 
000 corporation. Ob, you have up there in Lynn and in other 
sections of the country some of your shoe-manufacturing space 
empty. The machines are not there on some of your floors 
making shoes, but the reason for it is this, and the reason js 
perfectly simple: Your shoe manufacturers have gone into the 
little towns in New England, up into Vermont, and into other 
places, and have gone into Pennsylvania, and into the little 
towns of Illinois, where there are no labor organizations to 
interfere with them, and where they can pay as low a wage as 
they feel like paying. That is what is emptying your shoe 
floors in Lynn. It is because of the selfishness of the shoe man- 
ufacturers who prefer to employ nonunion labor, and they desert 
sections like Lynn, where they have labor organizations that 
compel them to pay a better wage scale. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman may as well be enlightened to 
the effect that in Brooklyn a good many of the shoe factories 
have machines only one-half employed and they are one-half 
unionized. Will the gentleman assert then that the employment 
of union labor is the cause of the difficulty in Brooklyn? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. If half of the factories are union- 
ized, that ought to be enough to keep up the standard of wage 
so as to enable the laborers to obtain a good wage. I wish they 
were wholly unionized. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman state the amount of 
exportation of boots and shoes? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. We export, of boots and 
shoes, a good deal more than we import. We exported in 1919 
$15,000,000 worth of boots and shoes, and our exportations 
have not substantially decreased from that day until the pres- 
ent time. I do not seem to have the figures here for 1927. We 
export right along on an average about five times as much as 
we import. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman knows that is not correct. 

Mr. CONNERY. If the gentleman will get the figures I 
think that he will find that we have been exporting a declining 
amount of shoes. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. That may be true, but we have 
always, under all conditions, exported at least twice as much 
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as we have imported, and the imported shoes do not, for the 
reasons I have stated, compete with our shoes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. And the gentleman will agree that the 
imports last year were eight and a quarter million dollars. 
And that the imports for the first four months of this year 
amount to $4,000,000. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The 
$5,000,000. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. But what differences does it make. 
Our production still continues at about one and one-quarter bil- 
lion dollars a year. I do not want anybody to get the impres- 
sion that the tariff on boots and shoes is only 20 per cent. 
Under this subclause (d) of the amendment which has been 
read to you the tariff on boots and shoes is going to be 30 
per cent. I read from the proposed amendment: 


I gave the figures for 1927, 
imports for 1927 were more than 


(d) Leather of all kinds, grained, printed, embossed, ornamented, or 
decorated, in any manner or to any extent (including leather finished 
in gold, silver, aluminum, or like effects), or by any other process (in 
addition to tanning) made into fancy leather, or cut or wholly or partly 
manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for 
conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, all the foregoing by whatever 
name known, and to whatever use applied, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


That is the entire shoe. That is the entire importation that 
is brought into the United States. If that goes into this amend- 
ment and is enacted into law the tariff will not be 20 per 
cent, as has been stated by the gentleman from New York, but 
it will be 30 per cent on boots and shoes. This subsection “d” 
is the joker in this amendment which produces this result. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. ‘The gentleman said 3 per cent of the shoes 
were imported into this country. The gentleman did not ex- 
plain that that is on the foreign valuation and that really that 
should be multiplied by three and that it should be 9 or 10 
per cent. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Oh, I can not agree with that 
proposition at all. We are increasing the tariff unconscionably 
on leather. The production of leather in 1927 amounted to 
$500,000,000 worth in the United States, and we exported 


$55,000,000. We imported $42,000,000. 


Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREW. Is it not true that in 1920 we produced 
$920,000,000 worth of leather in this country, as compared with 
the figure of five hundred million and odd dollars which the 
gentleman just quoted as of a year ago? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I do not have the figures for 
1920. The figures I have given are the last completed figures 
that I have for 1927. 

Mr. ANDREW. There has been a decline from $900,000,000 
to $500,000,000 in eight years. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. There may have been some de- 
cline. I do not know about that. That is what we are pro- 
ducing now, and these are the exports and the imports. We 
export over 10 per cent of our production of leather, and we 
import less than 10 per cent of our production. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman says that we imported 
10 per cent in 1928. Twenty-one per cent of the entire calf- 
leather production was imported into our country duty free— 
54,000,000 square feet. Those are the figures of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I am giving you the picture fur- 
nished us by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. CONNERY. The Tariff Commission went up to Salem 
and had to come back here and revise every figure that they 
made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report of the Tariff Commission on 
calfskin leather showed that in 1923 there was 8,400,000 square 
feet imported, and in 1928 there was 54,000,000 imported, and 
the calfskin-leather tanneries of the United States produced 
only 50 per cent of their capacity. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Of course, Mr. Chairman, we do 
not produce enough cattle hides or calf hides in the United 
States to supply the demand. We tan always more than we 
produce, and in our declining cattle production we will continue 
to tan less and less. We have got to bring them in from abroad. 

Now, with reference to sheep and kid hides, the entire supply 
of sheep and lambs in the United States would not supply our 
consumption for 16 months if we killed every sheep and every 
lamb in the United States. There has been some slight increase 
in the production of sheep in the United States, but it is largely 
in those States where we have abandoned farms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 
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Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, may I have five 
minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. It is chiefly up here in New York 
and in some of those States where they have some of these 
abandoned farms. They have got to put something on them, 
and the only thing that they can put on them to keep down the 
weeds and grass are sheep. But if we killed every sheep and 
every lamb in the United States and the supply from abroad 
were all shut off we could not supply our production of tanned 
leather made from sheep and lambs for more than 15 or 16 
months. 

Now I presume that this proposed tariff had its genesis in the 
proposition to relieve farmers, and you put a little 10 per cent 
duty on hides, and then put a 30 per cent duty on the farmer’s 
shoes. That is what it is; on his shoes and boots and the work- 
ing shoes used by his family. Under the evidence submitted 
before the Committee on Ways and Means this meant, accord- 
ing to the testimony—and it is the only testimony there is on 
the subject—an increase in the cost of the farmer’s work shoes, 
and that is where the increase falls the heaviest, because more 
leather is used in making those shoes and more for the soles— 
it meant an increase of from 50 to 60 cents on each pair of work 
shoes. 

Now that examination was made on the theory that there was 
to be no compensatory duty. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. This amendment provides for a 30 
per cent duty only on special kinds of leather, the finer and 
decorated leather. The gentleman knows it does not provide 
a 30 per cent duty on all calf leather. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. If the gentleman will read my 
remarks in the Recorp that will be printed to-night perhaps 
even he can understand what I have said. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman from Illinois believes that 
this duty will increase the price of shoes. The gentleman will 
remember that the manufacturers who appeared before the 
committee said that if there was a duty on hides shoes would 
not cost one cent more. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Oh, I know the only testimony 
we had was that of Mr. McElwain. He said this tariff would 
increase the price of the farmer’s shoes from 50 to 60 cents and 
for the shoes worn by his family from 30 to 40 cents a pair. 

Mr. CONNERY. What rate was that? That was not a 20 
per cent rate. They were asking for 45 or 50 per cent on the 
American valuation. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I am talking about the tariff on 
hides now. This tariff on hides, according to the testimony 
we have, will increase the cost of the workmen’s shoes from 50 
to 60 cents a pair and ordinary shoes 35 cents. Now there are 
6,000,000 farm families. If the entire kill of 14,000,000 cattle 
per year is distributed among farm families they would have 
three and one-half hides apiece. This duty would not yield 
them possibly over $3.50. But their increased cost in shoes 
they will buy, three pairs of working shoes, $1.80, three pairs 
of ordinary shoes $1 more, and $2 for the harness and 
belting they will have to buy—and this increases that, even if 
the tariff on shoes of 30 per cent were not placed in this bill— 
that is what the shoe manufacturers say—the tariff on hides 
would cost each farm family more than it would bring them. 

In other words, they would lose from $2 to $3 a year. Yet 
you call this a farmer’s relief measure. The farmers will never 
know that you put a 10 per cent duty on hides unless they read 
it in the newspaper. This tariff means absolutely nothing te a 
man who has no hides for sale. But it will mean a tremendous 
amount to the packers, who kill perhaps 90 per cent of the 
cattle slaughtered in a year. Do you think the packers are 
going to hand back to the farmers this trifling 10 per cent 
duty, less than a dollar per hide, that they are going to get out 
of this tariff if you put it over? Certainly not. There are no 
farmers to hand it back to, if they hand it back at all. 

This is a subterfuge. This alleged farm relief that you are 
putting in this bill is a subterfuge in order to make it possible 
to impose this tremendous burden upon the consumers of this 
country in the interest of manufacturing firms who distribute 
these large dividends. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Under the permission extended to 
me to revise my remarks I print here a letter I have received 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
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from Hon. Earl C. Smith, president of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, and the study made by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, which was inclosed with his letter, which is a clear 
statement as to the demands of agriculture from the most 
important of all the State agricultural associations. 


CHICAGO, May 2}, 1929. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN RAINEY: The Illinois Agricultural Association 
has for sometime been giving a close study to the tariff and its effect 
upon agriculture, 

The present ills of agriculture have been brought about by a disparity 
in the prices received for agricultural commodities and the costs of the 
many things that enter into production of the industry. Agricultural 
stability can only be brought about by a proper relation of these two 
factors. It has been the hope of the farmers of Illinois and the Nation 
that the present special session of Congress before its adjournment would 
enact a farm measure that would largely aid in bringing about a proper 
marketing system for farm crops, and would so revise the tariff as to 
insure proper relations between costs of production and prices received 
for the products of the farm. 

The farmers of Illinois were very much pleased at President Hoover's 
reference to the tariff in his message to the special session of Congress, 
particularly so where he requested revision of tariff duties on agricul- 
tural commodities only, except in such other industries as were known 
to be in distress. 

A study of the Hawley bill gives cause for grave concern to those 
whose interests are in agriculture, in that many upward revisions of 
the tariff are recommended on commodities that farmers must purchase, 
and which if adopted by the Congress will greatly increase costs of 
production on the farm. If agriculture is to receive any net benefits 
through tariff revision, it must be obvious that such revision upward 
as is made on agricultural commodities must not be offset by changes 
in those commodities that largely determine the costs of production. 

It is interesting to note in the recent report of the National Industrial 
Conference Board that more than 70 per cent of the costs entering into 
agricultural production are largely determined by the prevailing prices 
that farmers must pay, all of which are greatly affected by the tariff. 

I am inclosing a brief, based upon such study of the Hawley bill 
as time has allowed, which clearly sets forth our views as to its effect 
on the more important agricultural products of Illinois. I trust you 
will give it your very careful consideration and that it may be helpful 


to you in determining the course you should pursue during discussion 
and decision on the great question which is now confronting you. 
Thanking you for all past courtesies and support, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Earu C. Smitu, President. 


—_— 


TaRiFF Duties IN H. R. 2667 
(A study by the Illinois Agricultural Association) 


The Illinois Agricultura] Association is convinced that Congress 
should make greater use of ad valorem duties or of combined specific 
and ad valorem duties in the agricultural and related schedules. Spe- 
cific duties, especially if the rates are low, often fail to function pre- 
cisely when domestic prices rise to the point where they begin to be 
profitable. This is not true of ad valorem duties. Ad valorem duties 
are very frequently used in other schedules, often in addition to specific 
duties, 

The Illinois Agricultural Association regards as unsound certain 
assumptions in the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, which also are found 
in the Hawley bill, as follows: 

1. It is assumed that there is no reason or necessity for imposing 
adequate duties on commodities which are not also produced in this 
country but which are highly competitive with and displace our own 
products, as much so as if they were the same commodities. Examples 
are palm oil, which displaces domestic oils in soaps, and bananas, which 
are competing with our fruits. 

2. It is assumed that there is no reason or necessity for imposing 
adequate duties on edible commodities not produced in this country, 
provided such commodities by denaturing are rendered unfit for food. 
Examples are palm-kernel oil and some grades of olive oil, which are 
thus given free admission and displace our fats and oils in the manu- 
facture of soaps. 

3. It is assumed that it would be improper to impose adequate duties 
on Philippine Island products for the protection of American agricul- 
ture. Hence the free admission of already enormous and rapidly in- 
creasing quantities of low cost coconut oil, which has largely displaced 
our own higher-priced oils and fats in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine and soaps, is threatening to displace them in the manufac- 
ture of lard compounds, and has made lard more than 70 per cent of 
our total exports of fats and oils. 

These assumptions are fundamentally at variance with any sound 
protective system, The proper protection of American agriculture re- 
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quires adequate duties on imported commodities, regardless of their 
source, use, or lack of identity with our products. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association believes that in revising tariff 
duties Congress should take fully into account the present -endeavor 
to establish a stabilized marketing system which will insure to efficient 
farmers a profitable level of prices. In any such marketing system 
proper tariff duties must be an indispensable factor. It would defeat 
any marketing system if it should be found that higher domestic prices 
are not protected by tariff duties sufficiently high to prevent a flood of 
imports. It should not be assumed, therefore, that any duties which 
may be imposed on agricultural products will, as so often has been true 
in the past, be ineffective or only partly effective. The only safe 
assumption is that a marketing system will be set up which will make 
them effective. 

THE MORE IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF ILLINOIS—CORN 

(INCLUDING CRACKED CORN) 

Tariff duty per bushel of 56 pounds: Present, 15 cents; proposed in 
Hawley bill, 25 cents. 

The production of a substantial, though relatively small, annual sur- 
plus of corn now fixes domestic price at the world level and renders 
the tariff on corn largely ineffective. It is effective only to the extent 
of preventing larger imports of Argentine corn. 

In the production of corn for the world markets the United States has 
only one important advantage over competitors—the knowledge and 
skill of her corn producers. Her disadvantages are high production 
costs, a seriously depleted soil with resulting lowered quality of corn, 
no new areas suitable to corn production, high freight costs due to the 
distance of the surplus-producing States from tidewater, and a probable 
considerably reduced production accompanied by increased costs as the 
corn borer spreads throughout the Corn Belt. 

Argentina, the chief competitor of the United States in the world’s 
markets, has low production costs, low freight costs due to the close- 
ness of corn-producing territory to tidewater, an undepleted soil pro- 
ducing a high quality of corn, and vast areas of virgin soil suitable to 
corn production. Argentina’s only serious disadvantage in competition 
with the United States is high handling costs due to the practice of 
sacking corn for shipment. The creation of modern facilities for bulk 
handling of corn, now in progress, will probably in the near future con- 
siderably reduce the costs of handling. 

Midwestern corn producers can not hope to compete with Argentina 
in the world markets, but they should not be forced to compete for 
domestic markets. Because of high railway freight rates in the United 
States, corn from Buenos Aires can usually be laid down at San Fran- 
cisco cheaper than corn from Nebraska, and can often be laid down at 
New York cheaper than corn from Illinois or Iowa. In such cases the 
tariff duty is completely neutralized by the lower carrying charges on 
Argentine corn. Unless the duty is greatly increased, it seems certain 
that imports, now relatively small, will rapidly increase. 

Under existing methods of marketing the present tariff duty is 
largely ineffective. By increasing the duty it can be made somewhat 
more effective in preventing the competition of lower-cost Argentine 
corn on either coast, Whenever the surplus is controlled by a proper 
marketing system, or the production of a surplus has been ended 
by the ravages of the corn borer, a considerably higher tariff duty 
will be necessary to prevent the resulting higher prices from attract- 
ing much larger imports of Argentine corn. The tariff duty on corn 
will then be largely, or perhaps completely, effective. It should be 
increased to at least 25 cents per bushel, as proposed in the Hawley 
bill, Even this rate is likely to be ineffective on the Pacific coast, or 
when prices are higher with the surplus under proper control, or 
above all when a surplus is no longer produced. 

BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Testing not above 52 per cent total sugars; not imported to be 
commercially used for the extraction of sugar or for human con- 
sumption, ‘. 

Tariff duty: Present, one-sixth of 1 cent per gallon and one-sixth 
of 1 cent additional for each per cent of total sugars, and fraction 
of a per cent in proportion. 

Proposed in House bill: Not to be used for distilling purposes, 
three one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound of total sugars. To be 
used for distilling purposes, thirty-six one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
pound of total sugars. 

In recent years the average annual production of blackstrap mo- 
lasses in the United States has gradually risen to somewhat more 
than 100,000,000 gallons. Imports, chiefly from Cuba, have rapidly 
increased until they have been more than 250,000,000 gallons in each 
of the last two years. 

The manufacture of industrial alcohol consumes each year an amount 
equal to or somewhat exceeding total imports. Of the remaining supply, 
about 50,000,000 gallons, or one-sixth of the total, are used each year 
in stock feeds. 

The chief factor in rapidly increasing imports and their utilization in 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol is the vast supply available at a 
very low cost, which, in the last three years, has averaged less than 
5 cents per gallon in Cuban ports. It is impossible for corn to compete 
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with blackstrap at such low prices. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
blackstrap is now displacing about 40,000,000 bushels of corn each year 
in the manufacture of alcohol. This amount is more than 10 per cent 
of the average amount of corn annually marketed in the United States. 

The present nominal duties on blackstrap probably have no effect 
whatsoever in limiting imports. The duties proposed in the Hawley 
pill will probably average less than 2 cents per gallon on imports for 
distilling. This duty also will be largely ineffective. It should be much 
larger. At least 8 cents or better, 10 cents per gallon is necessary if 
corn is to have an even chance with blackstrap in the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol. Even with a duty of 10 cents the coast distilleries 
would probably continue to use blackstrap, but it would be possible for 
distiileries in the Central West to use corn in competition with black- 
strap. The imposition of such a duty would probably have an imme- 
diate effect of several cents per bushel on the price of corn. 


WHEAT 


Tariff duty per bushel of 60 pounds: Present, 42 cents; proposed in 
Hawley bill, same duty. 

The production of a large annual surplus of wheat, averaging about 
20 per cent of the total crop in recent years, fixes domestic prices sub- 
stantially at the world level and renders the tariff largely ineffective. 
It is effective in part on prices of particular varieties and grades of 
wheat and also in preventing much larger imports of Canadian wheat 
and the displacement of considerably larger amounts of our better domes- 
tic wheat, which would then necessarily be sold in a cheaper market. 

In the production of wheat for world markets the United States 
has no advantages, but has the serious disadvantages of an older 
soil, of higher costs, and high freight rates. Her chief competitor, 
Canada, has the great advantage of lower costs, of lower freight 
rates, a practically virgin soil, and vast areas of absolutely virgin 
soil highly suited to the growing of wheat. The quality of Canadian 
wheat also is usually higher for the same grades than is true of domestic 
wheat. 

Until the President, in 1924, increased the tariff on wheat from 
80 cents to 42 cents per bushel imports from Canada for consump- 
tion were very large. The increase cut imports to much smaller 
amounts. Wheat of high protein content is still imported in consid- 
erable amounts for blending purposes, especially in years of low 
protein content in domestic wheat. 

Flour manufactured in bond from Canadian wheat is given prefer- 
ential treatment by Cuba along with flour from our domestic wheat, 
resulting in some displacement of domestic soft red wheat flour, 
which formerly found a market in Cuba. Milling in bond also de- 
presses the price of domestic wheat because of the large amounts of 
mill feeds in bonded wheat which, on payment of a low duty, are 
released for domestic use. This point is further discussed under the 
head of “ mill feeds.” 

Under a proper marketing system, with effective surplus control, 
the present tariff duty on wheat could be made more effective. In 
view of the necessity of continuing the limitation of imports from 
Canada and present development of plans for setting up a properly 
controlled marketing system, the tariff duty of 42 cents per bushel 
should be retained. 


BRAN SHORTS, BY-PRODUCT FEEDS OBTAINED IN MILLING WHEAT 


Tariff duty: Present, 7% per cent ad valorem; proposed in Hawley 
bill, 10 per cent ad valorem, 
The United States imports mill feeds in large amounts every year and 


exports them in comparatively small amounts. The domestic supply of 
mill feeds is deficient not because the United States does not produce 
sufficient wheat or does not have abundant milling capacity to grind it 
but because European millers, always with a good market for protein 
feeding stuffs, outbid our millers for large amounts of wheat. The 
deficiency thus created in this country is made up either by direct im- 
ports from Canada or by release, on payment of the duty, of the feed in 
Canadian wheat imported and milled in bond. In recent years the 
annual imports have usually exceeded half a billion pounds, 

Under the tariff act of 1922, the duty on mill feeds was 15 per cent 
ad valorem until the President increased the tariff duty on wheat in 
1924, when he reduced the duty on mill feeds to 7% per cent ad 
valorem. 

It can not be doubted that the price of mill feeds is a considerable 
factor in the price of wheat. If the price of flour remains unchanged, 
a high price for mill feeds will be reflected in a higher price for wheat 
than is true if the price of mill feeds is low. Imports of large amounts 
of mill feeds, therefore, must have a depressing influence on prices of 
domestic wheat. 

The present low duty on mill feeds, so far as it goes, is effective on 
prices. If it were greatly increased it would be effective under present 
conditions of deficiency production. It should be increased to at least 
20 per cent ad valorem. The result should be a reduction, at least in 
direct imports, and higher prices for domestic mill feed and for domestic 
wheat. Such higher prices might be offset somewhat by increased sup- 
plies of mill feeds from increased milling of domestic wheat. 
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SWINE, PORK, AND LARD 


Swine—tariff duty: Present, one-half of 1 cent per pound; proposed 
in Hawley bill, 2 cents per pound. 

Pork—tariff duty on fresh port: Present, three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound; proposed in Hawley bill on pork, fresh, chilled, or frozen, 2% 
cents per pound. 

Tariff duty, prepared or preserved pork: Present, 2 cents per pound; 
proposed in Hawley bill, 3% cents per pound. 

Lard—tariff duty: Present, 1 cent per pound; proposed in Hawley 
bill, 2 cents per pound. 

Lard compounds and lard substitutes—tariff duty: Present, 4 cents 
per pound; proposed in Hawley bill, 5 cents per pound. 

The United States produces every year a huge surplus of swine, pork, 
and lard which must be marketed abroad. Exports of pork and lard 
are many times as large as imports. The tariff has been and is still 
ineffective in lifting domestic prices above the world level. It probably 
has some effect in limiting imports and thus helps to preserve the do- 
mestic market for domestic producers. 

In spite of tariff duties, imports, especially from Canada, both of 
swine and of pork, though relatively small, have been rapidly increasing. 
Duties should be increased sufficiently to exclude them not only under 
the present lack of an organized marketing system and of surplus 
control but also under any scale of prices which may result from a 
stabilized marketing system. The duties proposed in the Hawley bill 
will doubtless largely accomplish the first purpose. It is doubtful 
whether without effective market control they will accomplish the sec- 
ond purpose. For this reason the duty on swine should be increased 
to at least 3 cents per pound, on fresh pork to at least 4 cents per 
pound, on prepared or preserved pork and on lard to at least 5 cents 
per pound. 

The competition of imported animal, fish, and vegetable oils with lard 
and their effect on domestic prices not only of lard but also of swine 
and pork is discussed under the head Fats and oils. 


Cattle, calves, beef, and hides 


Cattle and calves 


Beef and veal | Hides 
1,050 pounds or 
more 


Tariff duty: 
Present 


Proposed in 
Hawley bill. 


The United States is now on a moderate deficiency basis in the pro- 
duction of cattle, calves, beef, and veal, and on a heavy deficiency basis 
in the production of cattle hides and calfskins. .In every recent year, 
it has imported far more than it exported both of cattle and calves, of 
beef and veal, and of cattle hides. The moderate tariff duties on cattle 
and calves and on beef and veal, at least in part, have been effective 
on prices. Higher duties would have been effective on prices up to 
the point of increasing production beyond consumption. 

As the number of beef cattle on farms has decreased, imports both of 
animals and of meats have increased. Most imported animals have 
been young and light in weight and were brought in from Canada or 
Mexico for feeding. 

It is proposed in the Hawley bill to continue the present very mod- 
erate duties on cattle and calves. If the present lack of any effective 
system of market control continues, with constant danger of over- 
production, this policy may be wise. But if an effective system of 
market control is set up, cattle growers and feeders will be entitled 
to more protection than they are now getting. In this case tariff duties 
should be at least doubled, giving cattle of less than 1,050 pounds a 
rate of 3 cents per pound, and cattle of 1,050 pounds or more a rate 
of 4 cents per pound. 

There has been no tariff on hides, and it is proposed to continue 
this policy. Due to the fact that imports are very large and exports 
are relatively much smaller, any tariff duties would be effective in rais- 
ing domestic prices, and such increased prices would largely be reflected 
to producers in the prices paid for cattle. A duty of about 40 per 
cent ad valorem should be imposed on hides in order to give proper pro- 
tection to cattle producers. 

BUTTER 

Tariff duty: Present, 12 cents per pound; proposed in Hawley bill, 
same. 

The United States, for many a year an exporter of butter, with result- 
ing low prices for domestic producers, has been a net importer of but- 
ter most of the time for several years. The net difference, however, 
has been relatively small, indicating that butter production and con- 
sumption have been fairly well balanced. The favorable prices re 


ceived by producers for several years would have been disturbed by even 
a small increase in production. 
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The tariff has been partly effective only because imports exceeded ex- 
ports and because there was usually no domestic surplus. Its effective 
ness in the future depends in part upon the continuance of deficiency 
production in this country, and in part upon the amount of surplus in 
other countries which may be seeking a market. A large world surplus, 
especially in low production cost countries, such as New Zealand, would 
probably find part of its market in this country in spite of the present 
duty. 

If butter is to be included in a stabilized marketing plan, with con- 
trol of any domestic surplus which may be produced, the present tariff 
duty will probably be found inadequate. It should be increased to at 
least 15 cents per pound. Far more effective for immediate protection 
would be duties on animal and vegetable fats and oils adequate to re- 
store a domestic market to domestic fats and oils. This is further 
discussed under the head of Fats and oils. 

FATS AND OILS 
Tarif{ duties on the larger imports 

Fish and whale oils: Present, 5 
cially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
same. 

Vegetable oils— 

Coconut oil: Present, 2 cents per pound, but free from Philippine 
Islands. Proposed in Hawley bill, same. 

Palm oil: Present, free. Proposed in Hawley bill, same. 

Palm kernel oil: Present, free. Proposed in Hawley bill, 1 cent per 
pound, but free if denatured. 

Peanut oil: Present, 4 cents per pound. 
same. 

Soya-bean oil: Present, 244 cents per pound. 
5 cents per pound. 

Imports of animal, fish, and vegetable fats and oils have grown so 
large and have been substituted for domestic fats and oils to such a 
degree as to create one of the most serious tariff problems of American 
agriculture. They affect the prices received for their products by all 
livestock and dairy products, all cottonseed producers, and many others, 

In 1914 the imports of fats and oils were 372,000,000 pounds, Ex- 
ports, including reexports, were 861,000,000 pounds, making an export 
balance of 489,000,000 pounds. In 1927 total imports were 1,212,000,000 
pounds and exports were 979,000,000 pounds, leaving an import balance 
of 233,000,000 pounds. 

Furthermore, the increase in total imports and in the portion of 
such imports remaining in this country was nearly all in the cheaper 
vegetable oils. In 1914 imports of vegetable oils exceeded exports by 
only 85,000,000 pounds. In 1927 the excess was 973,000,000 pounds. 
This tremendous total of net imports of the cheaper vegetable oils 
displaced an equivalent amount of our higher-cost animal fats and 
vegetable oils and forced them to seek other uses or other markets. 
Exports of all vegetable oils in 1927 were only 80,000,000 pounds, 
Remaining exports of fats and oils were all of animal or fish origin, 
chiefly lard, which alone amounted to 702,000,000 pounds, or nearly 
72 per cent of total exports of fats and oils in that year. 

The displacement has been most serious in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine and soaps. Prior to 1917 oleomargarine contained very 
little coconut oil. Of the vegetable oils used for this purpose, it 
supplied about 21 per cent in 1917 and about 79 per cent in 1927. 
During the same 10-year period the oleo fats and neutral lard de- 
clined from 60 per cent to 88 per cent of all fats and oils used in 
oleomargarine. 

For soap manufacture coconut oil increased from 79,000,000 pounds 
in 1912 to 350,000,000 in 1928. Other imported oils used, chiefly 
palm oil, palm-kerne} oil, whale oil, and herring oil, increased in the 
same period from 39,000,000 pounds to 271,000,000 pounds. The 
domestic oil displaced was mostly cottonseed oil, which turned to the 
lard compounds, thus displacing large amounts of lard. A considerable 
amount of coconut oil also is used in making lard substitutes, 

From the above summary of the increase in imports of fats and cils, 
especially the vegetable oils and their substitution for domestic prod- 
ucts, it is clear that producers of swine, cattle, butter and other 
dairy products, and cotton are all directly affected, and producers of 
corn and other feed stuffs are indirectly affected by such imports. 

Unless imports of fats and oils are limited by adequate duties, such 
as those proposed by the American Farm Bureau Federation, imports 
will probably continue rapidly to increase. Within the next 10 years 
it is probable that they will be substantially doubled. The Philippine 
Islands alone can and probably will increase production of coconut oil 
to 1,000,000,000 pounds within a few years. The production of palm 
and palm-kernel oil in Africa also is rapidly increasing. Increased 
competition from such sources can not fail to depress American agri- 
culture still further than it is now and to prevent farmers from attain- 
ing the standard of living enjoyed by other citizens, a standard to 
which efficient farmers are also entitled. 


and 6 cents per gallon; if not spe- 
Proposed in Hawley bill, 


Proposed in Hawley Dill, 


Proposed in Hawley bill, 


FRUIT 
Tariff duty on bananas: Present, free. 
free. 


Proposed in the Hawley bill, 
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Bananas have always been on the free list. Imports of bananas give 
us the most important competitor of our Illinois fresh fruits. Im- 
ports have rapidly increased until it is computed that, on an average, 
about 50 bananas are now brought in every year for every person in 
the United States. Car-lot shipments now exceed those for any other 
fruit. 

Retail prices of bananas are usually considerably lower than Is 
true of the same weight of any other fruit. Very good bananas have 
recently retailed in Chicago at as low a price as 25 to 30 cents per 
dozen, and in some parts of the State as low as 15 cents per dozen, 
a price with which no other fruit can compete. 

Producers of any goods in the United States are entitled to the 
same measttre of protection against imported goods which may be used 
as substitutes for our products as against imports of identical goods. 
Rither may displace domestic products, Our fruit growers are entitled 
to protection against the combination of tropical climate and peon 
labor in the production of bananas. A tariff duty of 75 cents per 
bunch should be imposed. This rate would not exclude bananas for 
those who want them, but would in some measure equalize the cost of 
bananas and domestic fruits. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if we can 
not agree upon the time for closing debate on this amendment, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
allow this debate to run for a while. I have not spoken and 
I have been against this amendment in the committee. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Can we agree to close debate in 40 minutes? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I want at least 15 minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments thereto close in one hour. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be recognized 
and I would like to have 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Iowa, a member 


of the committee, seeking recognition? 
Yes; I am seeking recognition, Mr. Chair- 


Mr. RAMSEYER. 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
minutes. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, my attention was diverted 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowTHEeR] when 
the motion was put, but I did make known to the committee 
that I wanted 15 minutes. I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 15 minutes in order to present this matter from the angle 
of the cattlemen, which angle has not been presented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask that I be permitted to have 15 minutes. 
Gentlemen of the committee have had time in general debate and 
there are men here who want to discuss this bill and this amend- 
ment from the livestock standpoint, but we have had no oppor- 
tunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. By direction of the committee debate on 
this amendment and all amendments thereto is to close in one 
hour, unless the committee takes other action, and Members 
will be recognized for five minutes each. If any Member 
secures unanimous consent to talk longer than five minutes, 
that comes out of the one hour, unless the committee decides 
otherwise. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I do not intend to object to the request of my good friend 
from Iowa, whom I love, but I reserve the right to object for 
the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
HAwILey] to extend the time. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, 
there are many controversial matters left after we get through 
with this amendment. There are a great many Members who 
are directly interested in this matter, some Members from the 
Western States on your side of the aisle and on my side, who 
want to talk, and I am going to ask the chairman if there is any 
chance to vacate the action just taken and give us an hour and 
a half—say we will vote at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are quite a number of amendments 
to be acted on to-night. 

Mr. COLLIER. I know, but there are not many controversial 
amendments. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can not tell that. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman make it 
one hour and a half and divide the time between those in favor 
and those opposed? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is: Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 


recognized for five 
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Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and I certainly will not object to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is: Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNERY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order has been demanded. 
The regular order is: Is there objection? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is the gentleman recognized for 
5 minutes or 15 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has submitted a request 
that he be permitted to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
can get additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, and the gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, why not reach an agreement to 
divide this time equally and let somebody control it? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not want this discussion taken out of 
my time. 

Mr. WINGO. I submit the unanimous consent request that 
the time be controlled equally by the chairman of the committee 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLiier]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unan- 
imous consent that this hour be divided equally, one-half in 
favor and one-half opposed, the half favoring to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAw Ley] and the other half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cot- 
LIER]. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I would be in favor of that, but we can not permit a 
precedent of that kind to be established in the Committee of 
the Whole, and I will make a point of order against the request. 

Mr. WINGO. That is a customary procedure. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not in committee. Some of us would 
never get time if that were so, and I raise the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. That procedure has been followed on every 
bill. : 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request is in order. 


I will have to object unless we 


The point of order is overruled and the 
Is there objection? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I have given this subject 
as much study as any man in the House. I have been on the 
Ways and Means Committee. and I am from purely an agri- 
cultural section. That view has not been presented, and I 
think I am entitled to a little additional time to present that 
view. [Applause.] If the Chairman will not come to my 
rescue, I shall ask to extend the time for 10 minutes so that my 
additional time may not be taken out of the hour. 

Mr. Chairman, I request that I may proceed for 15 minutes, 
10 minutes of the time not to be taken out of the 1 hour. 
This would extend the time to 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa requests that 
he be permitted to proceed for 15 minutes, making the time for 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 1 hour 
and 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I am not going to object to this request. I am going 
to leave it to the rest of the House; but I shall object to any 
other similar requests. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, we have here in one 
amendment composed of numerous paragraphs proposals for 
duties on hides, various kinds of leather, boots and shoes, and 
harness, all of which are now on the free list. This amend- 
ment is presented by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CROWTHER]. Let us see just where we are and what the issue 
is. The papers this morning carried the news item that this 
amendment would be offered as a concession to agriculture. 
That sounds attractive. I am afraid some of my farmer 
friends in this House are going to swallow this amendment 
just because they have been told it is a concession to agricul- 
ture or that it is a part of the farm-relief program. 

There were a number of proposals before the Ways and Means 
Committee for duties on hides, leather, and leather products. I 
studied all of them, and came to the conclusion that the farmers 
had more to lose from the proposed duties on leather, boots, 
shoes, and harness than they would gain from the proposed 
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duties-on hides. The amendment before the House is especially 
objectionable from the standpoint of the farmers and cattlemen. 

The question before the House for your determination is not 
whether you are for or against a duty on hides. The question 
is: Are you willing to or should you vote for a small duty on 
hides which carries with it a large duty on shoes and harness? 

The amendment provides for a duty on hides of 10 per cent 
ad valorem, 1244 per cent to 15 per cent duty on leather, and 
20 per cent duty on shoes, and also duties on harness, saddles, 
and so forth. The gentleman from New York told you that all 
these articles and duties were placed in one amendment so you 
could see the whole picture. After you have seen the whole pic- 
ture and understand it, I am sure you will decide that this 
picture should be framed and hung on the wall and not be made 
a part of this tariff bill. 

The gentleman from New York in his argument in favor of 
this amendment told you that the proposed duty on hides is 10 
per cent. That is correct. Then he tells you that the rates on 
leather, boots, shoes, and so forth, are compensatory. In his 
masterful argument he always referred to these rates as “ com- 
pensatory rates.”. I wonder how many Members of this House 
understand the difference between compensatory duties and pro- 
tective duties? 

A compensatory duty is one imposed on the finished product 
because of a duty on the raw material out of which such fin- 
ished product is made. That is, the compensatory duty on the 
finished product is made necessary to protect the manufacturer 
on account of the added cost imposed by a duty upon his raw 
material. A protective duty is imposed to equalize differences 
in costs of production here and abroad. 

For instance, when raw wool was on the free list there was 
no compensatory duty on cloth made of wool; but there was a 
protective duty on cloth made of wool to meet differences in 
costs and competitive conditions here and abroad. Now, we 
have a duty on raw wool and, therefore, on cloth made of wool 
we have (1) a compensatory duty because of the added cost of 
the raw material, and (2) a protective duty to take care of the 
differences in costs of production here and abroad. If raw 
wool should be placed back on the free list, we would at once 
go through the bill and cut out all the compensatory duties on 
the manufactures of wool and leave only the protective duties. 

Hides are now on the free list, leather is on the free list, and 
shoes are on the free list. The proposal is to place them on the 
dutiable list. Up to this minute the only thing we have heard 
discussed is the compensatory duties on leather, shoes, harness, 
and so forth, made necessary because of the 10 per cent duty on 
hides, the raw material. 

The compensatory duty is the duty that is made necessary 
because of a duty on the raw material and to take care of the 
increased cost of the raw material and only of the increased 
cost of the raw material. Compensatory duties do not take care 
of anything else. If you want something more than a compensa- 
tory duty, a protective duty to take care of the difference in 
the cost of production here and abroad, you add to the com- 
pensatory duty a protective duty, and very often, especially in 
the wool schedule on the manufactures of wool, we have in each 
paragraph two duties, one a compensatory duty and the other 
a protective duty. In cotton manufactures or cotton goods we 
have only a protective duty, because there is no duty on the raw 
material; that is, the raw cotton. If you should put a duty on 
the raw cotton and it was necessary to import a considerable 
amount of cotton to meet our needs, you would have to put a 
compensatory duty on the finished product as well as a protec- 
tive duty. 

Here is a principle that you can not get away from. Any 
raw material which you have to import in its entirety or in 
any considerable quantity, if you put a duty on it, it is going to 
add to the cost of the finished product. You can not get away 
from that. In many instances a’ protective duty does not in- 
crease the cost to the consumer because of competitive condi- 
tions, merchandising methods, and other conditions which are 
involved, but keep your mind now on the meaning of com- 
pensatory duties. If we had no duty on raw wool, there would 
be.no question but what we would have cheaper cloth made of 
wool. We put a duty on wool and therefore we carry a com- 
pensatory duty on the finished product in order to take care of 
the additional cost of the raw material, 

Now, is this part plain? If it is, I will proceed to make a few 
observations about the industry in general. Beginning at the 
top, most of the shoe manufacturers, as I get it from the hear- 
ings, and from the men who appeared and talked for the trade, 
want to be left alone. Ninety per cent of the shoe manufac- 
turers of the country would like to have free shoes, free leather, 
and free hides. 
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There is some distress in the shoe industry along certain 
lines. There is no distress among manufacturers of men’s 
shoes. There is some distress in Massachusetts among manu- 
facturers of ladies’ shoes. I can not discuss that in detail, but 
I call your attention to the fact that was uncontradicted in the 
hearings before our committee, and that is that the shoe in- 
dustry is overbuilt. Mr. McElwain, who appeared for the shoe 
manufacturers’ association, and also the labor leader who ap- 
peared before the committee on behalf of the workers, admitted 
we had enough factory floor space in the United States to 
manufacture in six months all the shoes we need in a year. 

When you have an industry that is overbuilt like this, there 
are bound to be individual units of the industry in distress, 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Not now. 

That is the situation, and the distress is localized chiefly in 
parts of New England. Another thing the matter with you 
folks in New England is that your shoe industry has been mov- 
ing westward just like your cotton mills have been moving 
southward. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Wait a minute. 

We have an importation of leather of between 30 and 40 per 
cent of our consumption. We can not get along without import- 
ing leather any more than we can get along without importing 
wool. We import about one-third of our consumption of wool 
and will have to continue to do so for years to come. The pro- 
duction of wool can be encouraged by a duty on wool, because 
sheep are raised for both wool and mutton. You can not en- 
courage the production of hides by a duty on hides, because the 
hide is a minor part of the animal and cattle are not raised 
for the sake of the hides. 

Some of the farm organizations asked for a duty on hides. 
What they asked was not less than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
That, on the basis of hides valued at 15 cents a pound, means a 
duty of 6.75 cents per pound. What do you propose to give 
them in this amendment? Ten per cent ad valorem. That, on 
the basis of hides valued at 15 cents a pound, means a duty 
of 1.5 cents a pound. 

What did some of the shoe men ask as a duty on shoes? 
Twenty-five per cent ad valorem. Of course, they did not expect 
to get half that much. What do you give them in this amend- 
ment? Twenty per cent, or within 5 per cent of what they ask. 
The cattlemen asked for 45 per cent ad valorem on hides and 
you propose to give them 10 per cent, or within 35 per cent of 
what they ask. 

Now. the proposal that has been made by the leather and 
shoe men is that they will agree to a duty on hides if the 
farmers and cattlemen will agree to compensatory duties on 
leather, shoes, and so forth. Remember what I said in regard 
to the meaning of a compensatory duty. Let us figure a little. 

The cattlemen asked for a hide duty of 45 per cent. On a 
50-pound hide, valued at 15 cents per pound, the duty would 
amount to $3.375. In the amendment they are offered 10 per 
cent, which on the 50-pound hide at 15 cents per pound would 
amount to 75 cents. 

If the duty is fully effective to the cattleman, he, under the 
proposed duty of 10 per cent on hides, would get an additional 
75 cents on each steer or cow he sells. I am sure there is not a 
man or woman in this House so uninformed as to claim that 
this small duty on hides would make a penny’s difference in the 
selling price of a cow or a steer. On the other hand, no econo- 
mist will deny that the proposed duty on hides and leather will 
add to the cost of leather and leather goods like harness and 
shoes. 

You farm fellows in the House have brought some of this 
trouble on yourselves. You have been trading. [Laughter and 
applause.] You may know how to trade steers, but when you 
undertake to trade tariff rates with New England Yankees that 
is quite another thing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROWTHER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Wait a minute. If the gentleman will 
give me more time I will yield. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to ask the gentleman if he really 
thinks that is a fair statement to make? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. About what? 

Mr. CROWTHER. About trading with Yankees. Does the 
gentleman think that is an honest and fair statement for one 
man to make against others in the House? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There has been some dickering among the 
farm fellows of the House and those favoring duties on leather 
and shoes. I do not assert that the gentleman from New York 
had anything to do with it or that he even knew of it. Never- 
theless there has grown up an understanding that if the leather 
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and shoe men agree to a duty on hides the cattlemen will con- 
Sent to compensatory duties on leather and shoes, 

Now, let us get at the meat of the amendment before us, 
The Ways and Means Committee started to figure on this propo- 
sition on the basis of a duty on hides of 5 cents per pound. We 
asked the experts of the Tariff Commission to figure out com- 
pensatory duties on leather and products made out of leather 
on that basis. Before they figured that out the committee 
changed to the basis of 10 per cent ad valorem on hides and 
oe started to figure compensatory duties on this new 

asis. 

The gentleman from New York correctly stated that he was 
given direction to frame this amendment within the limits of 
10 per cent on hides and 20 per cent on shoes. The fallacy of 
this direction lies in the supposition that the compensatory ad 
valorem duty on the finished product must be higher than the 
duty on the raw material. To illustrate: Take hides valued at 
15 cents per pound, and an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent on 
hides means an added cost to the raw material of 1.5 cents per 
pound of green hide. It takes 6 pounds of green hide to make a 
pair of men’s cowhide shoes. That makes the added cost of 
making a pair of such shoes 9 cents. Take the cost of manufac- 
turing such a pair of shoes at $2.50. The amendment proposes 
a duty on imported shoes of 20 per cent, and a pair of shoes 
valued at $2.50 would pay a duty of 50 cents. In the way of-a 
compensatory duty all such a pair of shoes needs is 9 cents. 

Take the raw material and apply manufacturing processes, the 
value is increased by each process. Leather is more valuable 
than hides and shoes more valuable than leather. Starting with 
a certain ad valorem duty on the raw material and adjusting 


| compensatory ad valorem duties on the finished products the 


ad valorem duties in most instances should be less on the fin- 
ished products than on the raw material. 

I have before you here some figures on the blackboard. The 
first column of figures were not available until last Saturday 
evening. The experts of the Tariff Commission then furnished 
me with their compensatory duties on leather on the basis of a 
duty on hides of 10 per cent. The gentleman from New York 
received these figures the same time I did. I shall insert the 
table in the Recorp at this place showing the compensatory 
duties on leather on the basis of 10 per cent ad valorem duty on 
hides, including calfskins, to wit: 


Increase in 
rates in the 
bill over rates 
recommended 
by Tariff 
Commission 
experts 


Compensa- 
tory duty 
recommended 
by Tariff 
Commission 
experts 


Duty 
proposed 
in the bill 


Leather classification 


Per cent 

Sole leather 07 12, 62 
Belting leather ‘ 281 
Harness leather . . 138 
Side upper leather . 48 
Bag, case, and strap leather : J 437 
Calf and whole kip leather 125 
Shoes valued at $2.50 made of cattle 


hides at 15 cents per pound 455 


In this table before you, you see in the first column the leather 
classification; in the second column, the compensatory duty 
on each article in the first column, as figured out by the Tariff 
Commission experts; in the third column is the duty proposed 
in the bill on each article named in the first column; and in 
the fourth column you see the per cent of increase in the rates 
in the bill over the rates recommended by the experts of the 
Tariff Commission. 

The table tells its own story. Just one word in explanation 
on the item of shoes. That was not included in the report I 
received last Saturday. I hold in my hand a pamphlet from 
the Tariff Commission, Tariff Information Series No. 28, 
Hides and Skins. On page 23 of this pamphlet are two tables, 
both of which, together with other tables, I shall insert in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. It was from the 
second table on this page I obtained the information on shoes 
in the first and second columns in the table, showing the com- 
pensatory duty on shoes to be 3.6 per cent, which you see on 
the blackboard and which will appear in the body of my 
speech. 

I do not know what you think about this amendment which 
you will vote on within an hour, but, in the face of the facts 
and figures I have presented to you, I do not want anybody 
during the rest of this debate to urge this amendnrent as a 
concession to agriculture or that the proposed amendment is in 
the interest of farm relief, [Applause] 
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Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman believe in a protec- 
tive tariff so far as the calf-leather industry is concerned? 

Mr. RAMSEYER,. There is more distress in the calf-leather 
industry than in the industries making other leather. There is 
no question about that. As I said before, we have to import 
80 to 40 per cent of our leather in order to meet the needs of 
our country. Whatever trouble there is in the leather industry 
is not due primarily to imports. 

I admit there is some distress in spots in the shoe industry. 
The ladies’ shoes exhibited before you by the gentleman from 
New York us coming from Czechoslovakia are not cattle or 
cowhide shoes at all, 

Mr. MURPHY. They do not wear them any more. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The question here is on cattle and cow- 
hides. 

Mr. MURPHY. Oh, 
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Chairman, 


1 


Mr. will the gentleman yield? 


no. That is not fair competition. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The question here is what duties shall be 
placed on leather and leather products, 
cent duty on eattle hides, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know what price per 
pound sole leather is to-day? Is it 46 cents? One pound in a 
man’s shoes, at 1214 per cent, means 5 cents on the soles. 

What is the price of sole leather to-day? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman asks a question, answers it, 
and then asks the same question over again. I do not know 
whether the gentleman’s figures are correct. The price of sole 
leather to-day is one thing; it was different a month ago, und 


if we place a 10 per | 


| 
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will likely be something else a month hence. One thing I do 
know is that, with a duty on hides of 10 per cent, the compen- 
satory duty on sole leather should be 7.07 per cent and not 12.5 
per cent, as asked for in the amendment. 

The Members of this House, who believe there is distress in 
the calf-leather industry and in certain types of ladies’ shoes, 
due to foreign competition, should have made out their cases 
and offered amendments to take care of those situations. In- 
stead, we have here an amendment proposing a low duty on 
hides, which will be ineffective so far as the cattle raisers are 
concerned, and high duties on all products made of cattle hides, 
most of which do not need any duty at all. 

One more word about calf and kip leather. In 1928, accord- 
ing to the Tariff Commission figures, we exported more calf 
and kip leather than we imported. The value of the imported 
leather was as high and in some instances higher than the 
domestic leather. We exported calf and kip leather to 84 
foreign countries where we had to meet the competition of 
the leather manufacturers of the world. Does that look like 
distress in the industry? I have many other facts and figures 
I could present, but my time is up. I hope you will vote against 
the amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend my 
remarks and to insert certain tables I submit for printing in 
the Recorp the following: 

First. That table from the experts of the Tariff Commission 
which I received last Saturday, May 25, 1929, and to which 
I referred in my speech. 


Basis of duty on hides and a compensatory duty on leather (assumed duty on cattle hides and calfskins, 10 per cent ad valorem) 


Leather classification Units of quantity 


Sole leather 

Belting leather 

Harness leather. ...........-.. 
Bag, case, and strap leather_-_. 
Upholstery leather 

fide upper leather 

Patent side leather 

Calf and whole kip leather 


1 On the basis of data furnished by tanneries on each of the leather classifications. 


Second. The first table, on page 23 of Tariff Information, 
Series No, 28, Hides and Skins. 
Specific compensatory duties on leather and leather products necessary 
to balance assumed specific duties on green htdes* 





| Shoes having 
cattle hides in 
lsoles, welting, 
etc., only 


| Shoes made 
of cattle 
hides only 


| Belting and | 
Sole leather | a 
eather 


Upper 
Assumed leather 
duty on 
cattle hides 
(green = 
basis) 


Factors for conversion * 


114 


2 2 | 1% 4 


Cents per 


Cents per 
pound 


Cents per 


| 
oe Ce ents per 
—_ | 


square foot | 


Cents per 
pound 


po on 


2| 
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ca oe 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
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10 
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or 


| 
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or 


‘Interest charges because of increased cost and duties on tanning materials and oil 
not included. 

The conversion factor here used is figured on the basis of the average amount of 
hide necessary to produce leather and leather products, i. e., 144 pounds of hides pro- 
duce approximately 1 pound of sole leather; 2 pounds of hides produce approximately 
1 pound of belting and harness leather, ete, 


| Square feet, 


| 


calfskins ! 


2 | : | 4 
Quantity of 
leather, 
pounds or 


Compensatory duty on 
leather 
} 
Weighted — 

|} average oe <i 
value of 100 pounds | 
| 

| 

| 


Value per | 
pound or 
square foot | 
of imported 
leather 
(weighted 
average of 
imports 
1924-1928) | 


of cattle 
imported | hides 
5 sae aonaee | ides or 
eS | es 
nan palf. | at assumec 
a a rate of 10 
094.104 | per cent 
24-1923 
(1924-1928) ad valorem 


produced 
from 100 
pounds of 
Sonereel 
green cattle | 
hides or 


Computed 
ad valorem 
column 6 
divided by 
column 5 


Specific 
column 4 | 
divided by | 

} column 2 
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Third. The second table on page 
Series No. 28, Hides and Skins. 
Ad valorem compensatory duties computed on leather and leather prod- 


ucts necessary to balance assumed ad valorem duties on green hides 
with assumed values for the different products * 


of Tariff Information, 


| Shoes having 
Belting and cattle hides 
harness 


leather 


- Shoes made 
| Rl aa of cattle in soles, 

| hides only | welting, ete., 
| | only 


Sole leather 
Assumed 


duty on 
cattle hides 
(green basis) 
valued at 
$0.15 per 
pound 





Assumed values per unit? 


| 


$0.30 per | $0.40 per 
pound 


| Square foot 


$0.30 per 
pound 


$2.50 per 
pair 


Percent | Per cent | Per cent 
3. 75 
5. 625 | 
. 500 | 
. 375 
. 250 
3. 125 


Per cent Per cent 


0. 86 
29 
72 
15 
58 
ol 
44 
30 
16 


SLIP Rene 
PP eS yr rm 


_ 





1 Interest charges because of increased cost and duties on tanning materials and oils 
not included. J 
* Values are assumed to be normal values but are higher than pre-war figures. 
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Fourth. A recent memorandum t:om the office of the Tariff 
Commission : 
(Interoffice memorandum) 
Unirep States TARIFF COMMISSION, 
May 28, 1929. 
To: Ralph A. Wells. 
From: George D. Watrous, jr. 
Subject : Compensatory duties on boots and shoes on the basis of a 10 
per cent ad valorem on cattle hides and calfskins, 

The weighted average value of cattle hides (1924-1928) was $0.1713 
per pound, and 10 per cent ad valorem amounts to $1.713 per 100 
pounds, 

The weighted average value of calfskins (1924-1928) was $0.2618 
per pound, and 10 per cent ad valorem amounts to $2.618 per 100 
pounds. 

UPPERS 

One hundred pounds of hides equal 77 square feet of side upper 
leather, and the compensatory on the latter is cents per square 
foot. 

One hundred pounds of calfskins equal 110 square feet of calf upper 
leather, and the compensatory rate on the latter is 2.38 cents per 
square foot. 


oo 


SOLES 

One hundred and forty and twenty-five one-hundredths pairs of soles 
are obtained from 100 pounds of sole leather. 

Sixty-six and two-thirds pounds of sole leather are obtained from 100 
pounds of hide, making the compensatory 2.57 cents per pound on sole 
leather. 
for soles, so 75 per cent of $2.57, or $1.93, is the compensatory attribu- 
table to the soles obtained from 100 pounds of sole leather. 

One dollar and ninety-three cents divided by 140.25 indicates that 
the compensatory on soles should be 1.38 cents per pair. 

COUNTER, BOX TOR, ETC. 

A duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on hides is in effect a rate 66 per 
cent lower than 5 cents a pound would be. Accordirgly Mr. McElwain’s 
estimates based on an assumed 5-cent rate have been reduced by 66 per 
cent. (See previous memoranda by George D. Watrous, jr., dated April 
19 and May 17, 1929.) 


General 
Men's calf: Cents per pair 
2.25 feet of calf at 2.358 cents per foot 5. 36 
2 pairs of soles (inner and outer) at 1.38 cents per pair__.. 2. 76 
Counter, 1. 26 


Men’s hide: 
2.25 feet of hide at 2.22 cents per foot 
2 pairs of soles (inner and outer) at 1.38 cents per pair 
Counter, box toe, 


Women's calf: 
2 feet of calf at 2.38 cents per foot 
2 pairs of soles at 1.38 cents per pair 


Women’s hide: 
2 feet of hide at 2.22 cents per foot 
2 pairs of soles at 1.38 cents per pair 
Counter, box toe, ete. 


Weighted average men’s shoes (50 per cent calf, 50 per cent hide)-— 9. 
Weighted average women’s shoes (100 per cent calf) 8. 


Weighted average all 


women's) 
Shoes with uppers of nondutiable leather: 
Men's shoes 
Women’s shoes r 
Weighted average (79 per cent men’s, 21 per cent women’s)-_-. 3. 
Respectfully submitted, 


shoes (79 per cent men’s, 21 per cent 
9. 0 


95 


GEoRGE D, Wartrovs, Jr. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Hupspetu to the committee amendment: Para- 
graph 1531, section 8 (a), strike out “10 per cent” and insert “ 20 per 
cent.” 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, a due regard for the safety of my health 
and endeavoring to follow the strict admonition of my physician 
against the making of any extended speeches until I have fully 
regained my strength, will preclude a full discussion of this 
tariff bill as it pertains to industry and agriculture as I would 
very much like to discuss it at this time. 


2 Decreasing Mr. McElwain’s computation by 66 per cent, approxi- 
mately the decrease in the duty on hides from $5 to $1.713 per 100 
pounds. 
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My tariff views are well known on this floor and to many 
Members of this Congress. However, there are many new Mem- 
bers of this body to whom I have not made known my tariff 
views. Hence I will again ask your kind indulgence in order 
to restate my position. 

I did not request any time in general debate on this bill, 
preferring to make my suggestions when the bill was under 
consideration for amendment. I should not have arisen at this 
time if an adequate duty had been offered on all the products 
of the section from which I come by those who drafted this 
measure in committee. 

Fairness compels me to state, however, that most of the 
products of the district I have the honor to represent have, in 
a measure, been reasonably taken cure of. The people I repre- 
sent are farmers, livestock producers, oil producers, and day 
laborers to a major extent, 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, will, in my judgment, guarantee a 
reasonable wage to the man and woman who make their living 
and eat their bread in the sweat of their brow, help maintain a 
better standard for American labor, and prevent competition 
with pauper labor where the standard is below that of this 
country. 

With the exception of an adequate duty on hides, it carries 
reasonable duties on the products of the ranch. And as far 
as farm products are concerned, it embraces more of these than 
any measure, as far as my observation goes, brought before 
Congress since the Civil War. 

Yet I will state to you, my friends, it is far from being a 
perfect measure. It is not by any means what I would denomi- 
nate a competitive tariff. And that is what my party—the 
Democratic Party—declured for unequivocally in its platform 
at the Houston convention last year, and likewise in its plat- 
form at New York four years ago. 

And I might say right here that it does not fulfill the plat- 
form obligations of the Republican Party as announced in its 
platform at Kansas City last June. There they declared for 
such a tariff as would put agricultural products on a parity and 
raise them to the level of manufactured articles. 

This bill as it emerged from the Ways and Means Committee 
does not do that by any means. You have placed, or propose to 
place by your committee amendments you are now offering, an 
adequate duty, and in many schedules largely excessive duties, 
on all manufactured products, while on many agricultural prod- 
ucts you place small and inadequate duties, and on some no 
duties whatsoever. 

You have only offered a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on 
imports of hides (which I shall attempt to raise by this amend- 
ment I have just offered to 20 per cent), while you are offering 


| a duty of 20 per cent on boots and shoes, and 15 per cent ad 


valorem duty on imported leather. 
You Republicans can not justify this discrimination against 
the farmers and livestock producers of this country. And 


| you will probably vote down my amendment raising the duty on 
hides te the same amount you are proposing on boots and shoes, 


you have the votes bound and gagged to do it. 
attempt to justify your action. 

No man, living or dead, can stand before this Congress, or 
any American audience, and truthfully contend that the New 


But you will not 


England manufacturer of boots, shoes, and leather goods should 
have twice the duty on his products, when there were exported 


5,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes last year, as against an 
export of about 60,000 hides. 

If the manufacturers are losing so much money on their prod- 
ucts of leather, why are they exporting such an enormous 
quantity? I pause for an answer from my New England 
friends, but none is forthcoming. 

The only plea that is made (and I would not say it is not 
based upon some fact) is that there are now thousands of idle 
workers walking the streets in the cities of the industrial 
North where leather is manufactured. May be quite true, 
but it will not take double the duty you propose to place upon 
hides that you are placing on shoes to rekindle your furnaces 
and put these idle people back to work. 

Now listen, you anti-hide-tariff gentry. Here is the story. 
In 1908 when we had a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on hides 
there were imported into the United States 3,233,000 hides of 
all kinds. In 1928, hides on the free list, 84,000,000 hides came 
in here from foreign countries, produced by inferior and pauper 
labor, to compete with our domestic-raised hides produced by 
well-paid labor. 

And you still howl for twice the duty on boots and shoes you 
are willing to place on hides. I have heard some of these lit- 
tle fellows over there on the Republican side and one or two 
“sharpshooters” over here on my side whispering it around 
since this bill came up that “a duty on hides would not benefit 
the cattleman, but would go into the pockets of the packers.” 
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If that is true, brother leather Representative, why is every 
packer and every packer’s son and son-in-law fighting this duty 
on hides? Name me a single packer or a packer’s representa- 
tive that is in favor of a duty on hides. I challenge you to 
name one. No answer. 

Now I am not antipacker. I have never denounced them ex- 
cept when they think they are bigger than the laws of our 
country and attempt to override them by brute force and full 
money bags. 

The packers are much needed institutions in the livestock 
industry. They furnish us a market for our old culled cows 
and canners that we would have to let die on our ranges. They 
fill an important place in our great economic system, but they 
are human beings and like all mortals have their frailties as 
well as virtues, 

Now, why are the packers opposing a duty on hides? My 
reason tells me because they have many abattoirs and branch 
plants in Brazil, the Argentine, and other South American coun- 
tries, where they purchase and slaughter many million cattle 
annually and have been doing since 1909, when you Republicans 
removed the duty from hides, permitted to ship in from four 
to eight million cattle hides annually duty free from these 
packer plants. Is not this sufficient reason? 

This Congress has been flooded with more insidious propa- 
ganda from leather manufacturers and wholesale boot and shoe 
houses against placing a duty on hides than any previous Con- 
gress, I dare say, for the past 50 years. Basketfuls have come 
to my office andlevery other Congressman—most of the docu- 
ments anonymous. 

Of course, a person making false and misleading statements 
will not have the courage to sign his name. 

Now, some of these little “ harpies” are going around saying 
if you levy a duty on hides it will greatly increase the price of 
footwear to the consumer, the farmer will lose more than he 
gets back. 

Well, there are two complete answers to this statement. You 
Republicans came along in 1909 and, at the command of the 
leather manufacturers, from whom you get fat campaign con- 
tributions every two years, removed a duty of 15 per cent ad 
valorem on hides, leaving a 25 per cent ad valorem duty on 
boots and shoes. And everybody who has a memory as long as 
a toothpick will recall that boots and shoes advanced. 

The Underwood bill, a Democratic measure, came along in 
1913, removing the duty on boots and shoes, and the World War 
intervened shortly, and still boots and shoes advanced. The 
country was flooded with foreign hides, and the old farmer’s and 
ranchman’s hide was hardly worth taking from his animal. 

Anyone here prepared to refute that statement? No one 
answers. Another irrefutable answer is this: The expert at 
the Tariff Commission informs me that it takes six pounds of 
green or raw hide to make a pair of shoes. The average grown 
cowhide will weigh 60 pounds. Therefore, 10 pairs of shoes 
ean be manufactured from 1 hide. 

A 20 per cent ad valorem duty on hides, according to this 
expert, would increase the cost of a pair of shoes 15 cents. 
The average family is composed of five persons. Each person, 
we will say, averages 2 pairs of shoes per annum, making 10 
pairs of shoes consumed by each family. The duty would cost 
each family $1.50 total. 

The Agricultural Department estimates 10 head of cattle to 
each farm unit. And we will say the farmer markets two hides 
each year, which is a low estimate. The average value of hides 
from grown animals, so the Commerce Department tells me, 
American valuation of imported hides, is $7.50—a 20 per cent 
duty on this hide would amount to $1.50. This would amount 
to $3 on the sale of the farmer’s two hides. Therefore you 
would readily see that while the 20 per cent duty would cost 
the farmer $1.50 he would be making a net gain on the advanced 
price by reason of the duty of $1.50. And while the farmer is 
a producer he is also a consumer. 

The first duty ever placed on hides was in 1846, of 5 per cent 
ad valorem, by a Democratic Congress. This was continued 
until 1862, during the Civil War, when it was increased to 10 
per cent ad valorem. This was continued until 1883, when the 
duty was removed under a Republican administration. Hides 
were left on the free list. under succeeding Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations until 1897, when they were restored 
to the dutiable list under the Dingley Bill, a Republican meas- 
ure, when a 15 per cent ad valorem duty was placed on hides 
and 25 per cent on boots and shoes, 

This was continued until 1909, when a Republican Congress 
removed the duty on hides. And this was a rank discrimination 
against the livestock producer. But their unpardonable sin was 
leaving a duty on articles manufactured from leather, 
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Oh, some misguided Democrats voted for this discrimination, 
but it was passed by a Republican House and Senate and ap- 
proved by a Republican President. 

However, let me say to the credit of the Congressmen from 
my State that every one, with one single exception, by their 
votes, tried to prevent this gross injustice to our livestock 
producers. We had able men, all good Democrats, from Texas 
then, as I contend we have the ablest delegation in Congress 
now, with the possible one exception of the gentleman who is 
addressing you. [Laughter.] 

Anyway, thank the good Lord, we again have a solid Demo- 
cratic delegation, if Texas did break over the traces and go a 
little wild in the last election. [Laughter and applause.] 

You Republicans need not smile over there. Your hilarity will 
be short lived, and we will get together and lick the life out of 
you four years from now, and my State will resume her old 
place at the head of the Democratic table. 

Now, when this bill reached the Senate, those two intellectual 
giants of Texas, representing the Empire State of the Union, 
voted against taking the duty from hides. One of them was 
then the leader of the Democratic party in the Senate—that 
sterling Democrat Without a spot or blemish upon his official 
record, covering a period of over 30 years; a man who was 
honored by the Democracy of my State in the highest offices 
within the gift of our people, four years as attorney general, 
four years as governor, and 24 years as United States Senator— 
Charles A. Culberson. [Applause.] 

Then came the towering, commanding figure of another great 
Texan and Democratic leader of the Nation to thunder forth 
his denunciation in tones of eloquence and forensic logie against 
this rank injustice that smelled to high heaven—at one time the 
leader of the Democrats at the youthful age of 34 in this great 
deliberative body—and I may add the greatest exponent of a 
tariff measured by equal and exact justice upon every industry, 
without discrimination as to any, the greatest exponent of 
State’s rights and defender and knowledge of a written Consti- 
tution, with the exception of my beloved friend, Congressman 
Henry Sr. Georce Tucker, the noble Democratic Roman from 
the “Old Dominion,’ of any other man who has ever honored 
this body by being a Member. I could only refer to Joseph W. 
Bailey. [Great applause.] 


On the birthday of that great apostle and founder of Democ- 
racy, whom he so often quoted and admonished the Democracy 
of his day to emulate and follow, Thomas Jefferson, in the court 
room at Sherman, Tex., while mingling with his friends in 
jovial social converse, after making a great and convincing 
legal argument to the court, the grim reaper suddenly cut him 


down. And his eyes were closed in death.. He now sleeps 
beneath the soil in the old county of Cook, where his first love, 
transplanted from old Copiah County, Miss., took root and 
flourished under the azure skies of his adopted State that loved 
and honored him all the days of his life. 

Oh, he had his enemies and critics in this life, as all great 
men have. But, thanks be to God, all criticism stood silenced 
at his grave. He was my friend. I cherish his pure unselfish 
friendship as one of the bright and shining memories of my 
earthly existence, for I say to you, my friends, I loved him 
from the time he walked across my boyish fancy with easy 
strides to success. [Applause.] 

Senator Bailey believed that a tariff should be levied on all 
the raw products equal to that levied upon the manufactured 
article. This is what I have always believed. I probably go 
further than Senator Bailey in my advocacy of a tariff. 

He advocated, my friends, a tariff on the raw product as 
long as the manufactured article received a tariff. I advocate 
a competitive tariff that will enable any necessary industry to 
survive, and compete with a foreign industry—such a tariff as 
will equalize the cost of production in this country with a 
foreign country. 

I would not favor a prohibitive tariff. Neither would I favor 
an embargo tariff in time of peace. Neither would I favor 
placing a duty on the products of a so-called “ hot-house” in- 
dustry that was not needed in the economic or industrial life 
of this country, in order that this unnecessary so-called—for 
want of a better name—“ hot-house” institution might survive 
by virtue of said tariff. 

You say the Republican party is the founder of the theory 
of a tariff upon the products of this country. I say the political 
history of this country does not bear you out in any such 
statement. 

As I have stated before upon this floor, James Madison, that 
great Democrat and political philosopher, wrote the first tariff 
bill introduced the first day in the first Congress of this Nation, 
It contained a duty, and he so announced, a protective one on 
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all raw products, such as iron ore, hemp, wool, farm products, 
as well as manufactured articles, not a high prohibitive duty 
on manufactured articles, as all Republican tariff bills since 
the Civil War and some Democratic measures since that time 
have embraced, and very little or none whatsoever on the raw 
product of the farmer. 

The Republican measures since the Civil War have invari- 
ably carried prohibitive duties on manufactured articles and 
small duties on the products of the farm and ranch: This I 
can not subscribe to. The answer is the Republican Party, 
by way of reciprocity, levies upon the manufactories large 
campaign contributions. They pay, for the reason they reap 
a remunerative benefit from unconscionably high tariff duties 
on the articles they produce. While candor compels me to 
admit that my party has departed from the well-defined prin- 
ciples of the founders of Democracy like Jefferson, Madison, 
Jackson, and Polk, that kept us in power until the Civil War, 
and have kept a protective duty on the manufactured article— 
have in all the various tariff bills since the Civil War period 
let the farmers’ and ranchmen’s products go “ Scott free.” 

You ask me why this discrimination against free raw ma- 
terials in favor of the manufactured artfcle by my party. 
Candor compels me to answer that political expediency, from 
my viewpoint, has governed my party in the postwar period, 
that by carrying a duty on the manufactured article they would 
get the votes of the New England States for the Democratic 
ticket They might leave duty free the raw materials of the 
South, but the Solid South would remain “solid” just the 
same. 

That, my friends, is the only logical answer I can make. 
But let me warn you gentlemen on my side who signed the 
Raskob telegram to support a tariff in consonance with our 
platform pledge, that the worm in the South has turned. 

Watch the solid Democratic delegation from Florida vote 
for this bill. Watch the practically solid Louisiana Demo- 
cratic delegation vote for this bill. Watch the Democrats from 
the cattle raising and wool growing States west of the Missis- 
sippi largely vote for this bill. 

I grant you it is a bill written by Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, but many of them live in farming 
and livestock-producing sections. It is not a just and perfect 


bill by any means, but it carries fairer duties and more of them 
on the products of the farm and ranch than any bill promul- 


gated by either party since the Civil War. And for that reason 
I am going to give it my vote on to-morrow. [Applause.] 

I contend, and I will show you by platform pledges in recent 
years from my party, that Representatives of my party on this 
floor have not kept faith with platform pledges. Would to God, 
my friends and Democratic associates, that we had a Bailey 
possessed of the courage to lead us back to the fundamentals 
of Democracy that declared for a tariff where every industry 
should share equally. 

But that great pillar of Democracy passed out of public life in 
1912 and death ended his earthly career on April 13, 1929. He 
has gone to join those other great apostles of State’s rights 
from that great school of renowned southern Democrats who 
have occupied a conspicuous place on the Senate stage since the 
Civil War, such as Hill, Gordon, and Crisp, of Georgia; Hamp- 
ton and Butler, of South Carolina; Lamar and Prentiss, of 
Mississippi; Morgan, Pettus, and Bankhead, of Alabama; Gar- 
land, Berry, and Clarke, of Arkansas; and Reagan, Coke, Maxey, 
and Culberson, of his adopted State of Texas. And let me say 
right here that his name does not suffer by comparison with 
the names of these great statesmen and Democrats who have 
illustrated and dignified the intellectual thought of American 
public life. [Great applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more without taking 
the time out of the time heretofore determined upon. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman can have five minutes with 
the consent of the House. Any additional time must not be 
taken out of the time agreed upon. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
has studied this matter for a long time. He knows personally 
so much about it, probably more than any other member, as 
to proper duty on livestock products that I want to supplement 
the gentlemen’s request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Texas please 
state what his request is? 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. It is that I may speak for 10 minutes, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I shall have to object to any such further 
request to be taken out of our time. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas may have his time extended by 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nevada asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Texas be 
extended by five minutes, which will mean that it must come 
out of the hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Now, Mr. Chairman, let us take up other 
agricultural products, some of which still remain on the free 
list. 

You will recall, ladies and gentlemen, that President Hoover 
gave as his reason for reconvening this Congress that, under 
the present tariff law, agriculture was not on a level with in- 
dustry, meaning the products of agriculture, as far as the tariff 
duties levied, were far below manufactured articles, 

That is true. Now, if you will scan each tariff law since 
the Civil War you will readily see that manufacturers have 
gotten the “lion’s share” and the farmers’ products been 
woefully neglected. 

Take cotton for an example. Heavy duties laid upon all cot- 
ton imports in this bill, but no duty on raw cotton. Several 
million bales of long-staple cotton are produced in the western 
portion of my district, about 200,000 bales long-staple cotton 
imported into this country annually. I do not_believe a duty 
on short-staple cotton would materially help our domestic cot- 
ton producers, as we produce one-third more than we consume, 
having to find a market for several million bales of our cotton 
abroad. But a reasonable duty on long-staple cotton produced 
in Egypt by cheap labor and a substantial duty on vegetable 
oils would certainly redound to the advantage -of our cotton 
producers. Likewise a duty on jute would be of some benefit. 

Now, I went before the Ways and Means Committee, not once 
but several times, and urged them to place in this bill adequate 
duties on long-staple cotton, vegetable oils, jute, tomatoes, all 
classes of vegetables, and farm products. Many of these farm 
products were on the free list, such as tomatoes, pepper, and 
so forth. 

This bill carries a duty on almost every product of the farm, 
but some of these duties are not adequate to protect our do- 
mestic farmers from foreign competition, as you Republicans 
formerly said to equalize cost of production at home and abroad. 
But you go beyond that now. 


DUTY ON OIL 


I also urged upon the Ways and Means Committee the need of 
a reasonable duty on crude oil to protect our domestic oil 
producer against the cheap product of Mexico and other coun- 
tries. This also you denied. 

Truck and vegetable farming has become quite an industry 
in my home county of El Paso—many small farmers engaged 
exclusively in production of vegetables—and we have had a 
splendid local market. 

However, the Mexican farmer, just to the south of the Rio 
Grande, has become a great menace. He gets his water free, it 
being furnished from the United States, under the treaty of 
1906, and the delivery of same paid for by the American farm- 
ers on this side. : 

I hold in my hand a clipping from an El Paso paper showing 
how the Mexican farmers are flooding the markets in E] Paso 
with their cheap vegetables, to the serious detriment of our 
good American farmers in the valley, who have to pay for their 
water and more for their labor, making it impossible for them 
to compete in prices with the Mexican farmer. 

I call this to the serious attention of the gentlemen of the 
Ways and Means Committee and Members of the House, while 
a tariff has been levied on nearly every vegetable product— 
some have been taken from the free list under existing law and 
placed on the dutiable list in this bill—still I do not believe the 
duties are sufficiently high to equalize the cost of production as 
between my American farmers and those near-by in Mexico. 

Other things should be taken into consideration in letting in 
these Mexican vegetable products; and in connection with this 
statement I desire to call to your attention a statement appear- 
ing in the El Paso Times: 

FARMS IRRIGATED FROM SEPTIC TANKS 

Water from septic tanks is being used to irrigate truck farms south- 
east of Juarez, it became known yesterday, when Dr. Jesus Frias, city 
health officer, started a campaign to remedy the condition. 

The water is pumped from the tanks and runs through a small canal 
several miles into the river, officials said. 
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It was pointed out that several small truck farms in that vicinity are 
irrigated with the filthy waters, and it is feared that a serious epidemic 
might occur. 

City officials yesterday declared that farmers have been warned not 
to use the water and that new sewer pipes will be placed in that vicin- 
ity in the near future. 


If this information is correct an absolute embargo should be 
placed against Mexican imports of vegetables and fruits, to 
protect the life and health of innocent people. 

I stressed the importance of a competitive duty on all vege- 
table and farm products before the Ways and Means Committee, 
and I observe you have placed some duty on practically all. 
Also I am gratified to see a reasonable duty on alfalfa, pepper, 
and pecans, items which I contended for in the committee. 

Now, my friends, I want to be, and shall be, just to the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Committee who drafted 
this bill, as I notice you excluded the Democratic members from 
any participation. And I also desire to be fair with the Mem- 
bers of this House. 

I have in the district I am attempting to represent a greater 
number of cattle, sheep, and goats than any other district in 
the United States. Seventy-five per cent of the goats in the 
United States are now bleating in my district. In Bandera 

Sounty, where I was born, it is the chief industry, and they raise 
the best quality of mohair. In another county—Edwards—the 
agricultural report for last year showed over 300,000 goats—as 
fine Angoras as can be found in any part of the world. 

There are a dozen counties in this district especially adapted 
to growing fine goats, and it always will be a goat-raising 
section. 

Now this bill carries an adequate duty on wool and mohair 
if the American valuation prevails, and an honest and accurate 
test of shrinkage is had at the port of entry. Now, I mean as 
applying this duty to the finer grades of wool that come in 
competition with our best merino wools. 

However, there is a class of wool known as below 44s, where 
you have lowered the duty from 31 cents to 24 cents. 

This coarse wool comes in largely from South America and 
enters in competition with our domestic mohair to a dangerous 
extent. This duty on these low-grade wools such as A4s, A5s, 
and A6s, should be placed back to at least 31 cents scoured 
content, and as to these wools below 44s, I am reliably informed 
by a friend in Boston who was one of the Government wool 
classifiers during the World War, that it is very difficult to 
classify the wool so as to differentiate as between it and finer 
merino imports above 44s. 

I have called this to your attention several times, and I again 
appeal to you in a spirit of fairness to our domestic wool and 
mohair producers to reinstate this duty to its present 31 cents. 

Also to make this a just bill to the home producer a greater 
duty should be carried in this bill on noils, waste, shoddy wool, 
and rags. These all compete with domestic wool, and especially 
imported rags. You have increased the duty on rags 1 cent 
over the present law. But you should have increased it at 
least 10 cents additional. 

Members of the House, I made the prediction seven years ago, 
when we passed the first emergency tariff, that if the tariff on 
wool was carried forward for 20 years, the domestic production 
would be sufficient to supply our home consumption, 

Since that time sheep have increased 12,000,000 head, 
2,500,000 of this increase being in Texas. 

Ten more years and we will reach the mark set. 

Now, my friends, I have tried to state fairly my objections to 
this measure and also the features to which I give assent. 

Taken as a whole, it is a fairer measure as applying to farm 
and livestock products—candor, gentlemen, compels me to state 
that it covers more of these commodities of farm and ranch— 
than any measure passed in the last 65 years. 

For this reason, although I seriously object to the flexible 
tariff provision giving to the President the power to raise and 
lower duties, and I further object to the indefensible, in many 
instances, duties on steel, iron ore, building material, such as 
shingles, etc., and other manufactured articles, nevertheless, I 
believe it will benefit agriculture and livestock and tend toward 
placing these industries on a stable basis. I shall vote for this 
bill on to-morrow. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. My friend acknowledges there is more 
protection for the farmer in this bill than in all the tariff bills 
ever written by this Congress? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true; I limit to bills since 1860. 
Yet there are in this bill many duties I do not like. You can 
not have a tariff of 10 per cent on hides and then put a greater 
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duty on boots and shoes. If you want to help the farmer to 
a greater extent, you must give a greater duty. [Applause.] 

Now, when I state I shall vote for this measure for the rea- 
son that it takes care of the products of my district, or a 
major portion of them, people will say I am not an orthodox 
Democrat in voting for a measure drafted by a Republican 
committee, 

Well, some people in Texas believe my democracy “O. K.” 
Tested by party fealty at the ballot box, I have a “ batting 
average” of 100 per cent. The middle of last October I was 
wired to my sick bed by the splendid Democratic chairman, Mr. 
Wilcox, that the Republicans were misrepresenting and be- 
littling the Democratic tariff plank, and unless I could explain 
this to my constituents my district would go Republican. 

I rolled out of that bed and went on the stump. I said to 
my cattle, sheep, and goat friends: 


“We now have a better tariff plank in our platform than the Repub- 
licans, and you can now trust the Democratic Party to write a tariff 
bill that will deal justly by you and place your products of raw 
materials on a parity with the manufactured article. My party has 
at last returned to fundamental Democratic principles, as laid down 
by Madison and Jefferson and crystallized and made effective by Jack- 
son and Polk—a tariff that bears equally on all industries and will 
not discriminate against your products in favor of the products of 
New England.” 


Some of them shook their heads in 
They said: 


“We know, Claude, you will stand up and raise your voice and give 
your vote for an adequate duty on our products, but the record of 
the Democratic Party since the Civil War, in the writing of tariff 
bills, is not such as to inspire our confidence.” 


Many of them believed I knew what I was talking about and 
voted the Democratic ticket from top to bottom. Others 
doubted and voted for Mr. Hoover. And I must say if they 
could have heard the recent utterances coming from some on 
my side, while this bill has been pending, denouncing a duty on 
hides and other livestock products, they were probably justified 
in their skepticism of the accuracy of my statements. 

There are Democrats within the sound of my voice whom I 
have heard state they were for a tariff on wool, mohair, cattle, 
hides, and farm products. And yet they state they will vote 
against this bill. 

Now, I wonder, in view of the fact that this bill carries an 
adequate duty on wool and mohair; also cattle and meats 
larger than the previous law; also you are placing a duty on 
hides, the first in 20 years, and Congressman Estep, a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, was kind enough to 
give me credit for securing this; also many increases in farm 
products, a number taken from the free list and made dutiable, 
if my vote should be the deciding vote and I should say, “I 
can not vote for this bill. I do not like that flexible-tariff 
provision.” Or, “I do not like other administrative features.” 
Or, “I can not stand for some of these high duties on the manu- 
factured article. I am compelled to cast my vote against this 
measure,” and did se, thereby denying niy farmers a substan- 
tial duty of 6 cents a pound on tomatoes; 3 cents on beans; 2 
cents on cabbage; increased duties on all kinds of vegetables; 
$4 a ton on alfalfa; 6 cents a pound on pecans; substantial 
duties on fruits; and my livestock producers and dairymen 14 
cents a pound duty on butter; 3 cents a pound additional on 
wool and mohair; 3 cents a pound additional on canned and 
dressed meats; from one-half to 1 cent a pound additional on 
imported cattle; $1 a head additional on sheep and goats; and 
hides taken from the free list and 10 per cent ad valorem placed 
thereon, thereby increasing the price of cattle from 75 cents to 
$1 a head— 

No. I do not wonder what they would say. They would say, 
“We went broke in 1894 under the Wilson-Gorman bill, and 
many of us were on the verge of bankruptcy in 1921 under the 
Underwood bill. The emergency tariff came just in the nick 
of time to save the sheepmen in 1922. We are not taking any 
more chances with a fellow who can not vote for the measure 
that gives us protection just because he does not like some 
objectionable features.” 

Again, I say there are many features in this bill I do not like, 
but on the whole I believe it is better for the people I rep- 
resent—and I am here trying to represent the best interests 
of the people of the sixteenth congressional district first. I am 
not the keeper of any other man’s conscience. I will answer to 
my constituents. Other gentlemen can answer to theirs. But 
in voting for this measure I have an abiding belief in my heart 
that I am not departing from the fundamental principles of the 
Democratic Party. 


doubt and disbelief. 
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Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. I yield to the gentleman from 
Maine or any other gentleman who desires to interrogate me. 

Mr. BEEDY. How about the Wilson-Gorman bill and the 
Underwood bill? They took the tariff off of hides and wool— 
both Democratic measures. Does the gentleman from Texas 
indorse those two measures of his party and its platform? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I certainly do not. Let me state to my 
ever-watchful friend from Maine, ever on the alert to trap 
a Democrat—but your lasso missed by a full yard, the Demo- 
cratic national platform just preceding the passage of the Wil- 
son-Gorman bill did declare for free raw materials, I am sure, 
the first time, and the last time, in the long and useful career of 
the Democratic Party. And the Wilson-Gorman bill was such a 
flagrant discrimination against free raw materials in favor of 
manufactures that a Democratic President denounced its pas- 
sage as party perfidy and dishonor, and refused to sign it, letting 
it become a law without his signature. 

I was a great admirer of Senator Underwood and supported 
him for President. He was a great statesman, and, in my judg- 
ment, was not a free raw materialist. In fact, he at one time 
told me he was not. But the bill that bore his name was not 
wholly the product of his great mind and thought. 

If I had been a Member of Congress at that time, on account 
of the Underwood bill leaving on the free list the products of 
my district, I would not have voted for that bill. 

Now, I trust I have made myself clear and my position plain, 
to the gentleman from Maine. But I will go a little farther 
with my Maine brother and cite him a real Democratic plat- 
form that is better than any of his Republican platforms ever 
written since the foundation of that party up in Wisconsin in 
1856. 

The. tariff plank in this platform declares for such equal and 
just duties on every product of the farm, ranch, and manu- 
facture that every Democrat could and should support it, and 
even some fair-minded Republicans. 

It is the platform tariff plank of the Democracy of Texas in 
1896 drawn by three of the greatest Democrats my State has 
ever done herself proud to elevate to high office, viz, John H. 
Reagan, James S. Hogg, and Charles A. Culberson. I quote: 


“We believe that the present tariff law, which lets into the country 
raw material free of duty and levies heavy duties on manufactured 
products, tkus subjecting our agricultural and pastoral classes to com- 
petition with the world, while it enables the rich manufacturers, by 
means of combinations and trusts, to extort their own prices for the 
product from the people, violates the Federal Constitution as well as 
the fundamental principles of the Democratic Party.” 
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The national convention that followed soon afterward copied 
this plank almost word for word. 

Now, my friend from Maine, when my party can convince the 
American people that they will write such a tariff as this 
Texas plank calls for, or our declaration last year at Houston, 
we will lick you Republicans out of your boots from the ice- 
bound coast of Maine to the Everglades of Florida, and from 
the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate of San Francisco Bay. 

Until we can gain back the confidence of the people and 
give the country such a tariff as will not discriminate against 
any section or any product, then, Mr. Chairman, I shall take 
the best for my people that is offered me, believing their happi- 
ness, prosperity, contentment. and welfare are paramount to 
any personal or political ambition that might cast its shadows 
around me or cross the pathway of my progress. 

Those people out there, where they have fought the battles 
of civilization, have honored me for nearly 30 years. I may have 
to sacrifice the confidence of some of my party colleagues here, 
but I trust I shall never forfeit the confidence of the people 
that sent me to this body. I do not know how long they may 
permit me to serve them, or my health may warrant, but, Mr. 
Chairman, when I do surrender to them their commission, I 
have an abiding hope and belief it will not be sullied or stained 
by any spot or mark of infidelity or misplaced confidence. 
[Great applause on both sides.] 

Mr. COLLIER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Mississippi rise? 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to get the floor if I can. 
talk on this bill on this boot-and-shoe amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is any further time desired on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Mississippi going 
to talk on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. COLLIER. No; I have nothing to say about the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 


For what purpose does the gentleman 


I want to 
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The CHAIRMAN. It would seem well to dispose of this 
amendment, because other amendments may be offered. 

Mr. GARRETT. If the Chair will permit, the Chair can not 
discriminate between men who are going to speak on onc amend- 
ment or another. The Chair must divide the time, and if the 
gentleman from Mississippi is entitled to recognition he is en- 
titled to it regardless of anybody’s amendment. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I can speak later on. If 
some one wants to address himself to this particular amend- 
ment, I will be glad to yield until a later time. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman wants to speak to the 
amendment? 

Mr. CONNERY. In opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsprern]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemiun is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am not going to take up any more than five 
minutes. I have not objected to anybody getting as much time 
as he wanted and I am certainly not going to object. I am 
going to speak now with reference to boots and shoes and fin- 
ished leather. I spoke rather forcibly to the Republican side 
of the House the other day, and to-day I am going to speak 
to the Democratic side of the House. [Applause.] I am going 
to say to you that I hope 1 will not have to go up to New 
England and admit that Democrats from the South voted 
against a duty on boots and shoes and finished leather after the 
great State of Massachusetts went Democratic in the last 
presidential campaign. For six years I have gone along with 
you; I have gone along with my party, and now in a crisis in 
the city of Lynn and in the city of Peabody I want you to 
stand by me in this fight to protect the workers and manufac- 
turers of the sorely beset leather and shoe industries. 

Mr. GARRETT. But it is not the gentleman’s party that is 
now acting. 

Mr. CONNERY. I know that. We will take this situation 
right on the facts. I will say to the gentleman there is going 
to be a close division on this amendment. I have heard con- 
versations on my own side and I have heard conversations on 
the Republican side, and I have the impression in my mind that 
there are some gentlemen who are willing to put a tariff on 
hides regardless of what happens to boots and shoes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman can be sure 
that there are a lot of men in the House who are going to 
vote against a tariff on either one, hides or shoes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Well, the gentleman is entitled to vote as 
he thinks he should vote. I voted with you farmers on your 
farm bill. I try to be fair with you on your farm relief. I 
ask you to be fair with the workers in my district. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to ask the gentleman who 
says he is going to vote against a tariff on hides and shoes 
whether he subscribed to the Raskob telegram which stood for 
a competitive tariff? 

Mr. CONNERY. I do not know whether the gentleman 
from New York stood on that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I am glad to say I was one of 
those brave men who refused to subscribe to it. 

Mr. CONNERY. As I told you once before, I am putting my 
ecards on the table. I have listened to a great deal of talk about 
the farmer, but has it ever occurred to anybody in this House 
that there are workmen in the United States who are not 
farmers? And these workers are the buyers of the farmers’ 
products. If you cripple the worker you cripple the farmer 
and take away his market. 

You are not acting for the shoe manufacturers alone of New 
England when you are voting to put a tariff on shoes. You 
are voting for 2,000 people, for instance, in the city of Lynn 
who are walking the streets because a Czechoslovakian manu- 
facturer is sending shoes free of duty into the United States. 
You are voting for the leather workers of Congressman CoopEr’s 
district, of my district, of Congressman ScHarer’s district, and 
of leather districts all over the country who are out of work 
because the industry can not compete with this leather that is 
coming in free. 

You have heard them say that some shoe factories are leaving 
New England to go West. Why? Lynn and Peabody are the 
most thoroughly organized union-labor districts in the United 
States, and if they are leaving and going to Mr. RaIney’s State 
of Illinois or other Western and Southwestern States it is 
because out there they can work an open shop and do not have 
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to pay union wages. This does not speak well for those sec- 
tions of the country that would try to get rid of union labor 
in order to exploit the workers at low wages. 

I am just saying this to you, in conclusion, if you want to 
be fair to the farmer, if you want to be fair to the union worker 
in the United States as represented by organized labor and the 
American Federation of Labor, then come across and give us 
at least a 50-50 break. We do not say that this 20 per cent 
duty on shoes and 15 per cent on leather is going to give us 
protection, but it is going to put us within reach to combat 
foreign competition, and even if you only give us a fighting 
chance against foreign competition we can lick them with real 
shoes and real finished leather, because we have the best work- 
ers in the world in these industries and it is all American union 
Jabor. This is all we ask, a 50-50 break. Give us that, and you 
will protect two industries which employ the most intelligent, 
patriotic workers in the country, and these workers certainly 
are entitled to the best which this Congress can give them. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HupsprErH]. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I desire 
to echo the sentiments and observations expressed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery], be- 
cause his plight is very much like my own. I come from a 
district where there are numerous shoe factories and I know 
from my own experience and observation that a great many 
employees of Brooklyn, when summer comes, are out of employ- 
ment because of the difficulty that that industry now finds 
itself in. 

The surest sign of distress in any industry may be found 
where you have an increase of importations and a decrease of 
exportations, and this is exactly the plight of the manufacturers 
of shoes in Lynn, St. Louis, and Brooklyn. 


We have heard some figures stated here this afternoon. Let 


me give you some figures which I have gotten from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicative of the fact that our importations 
are greatly on the increase, particularly in women’s shoes, and 
are going to be on a greater increase in men’s and boys’ shoes, 
and, on the other hand, our exportations are gradually decreas- 


ing. In 1922 the total number of imported shoes, men’s and 
boys’, women’s and children’s, was 199,738 pairs, and this number 
jumped in 1928 to 2,616,884 pairs. 

This tells a very sad story, because for every pair of shoes 
imported you deprive the manufacturer here of a pair that he 
might have made and sold in this market, 

On the other hand, when you come to the figures on the ex- 
portation of shoes you find that in 1923 we exported, of all 
classes of shoes, 7,341,997 pairs, whereas in 1928 the exportation 
dropped to 4,320,270 pairs. 

Now, what is the reason for this? I have been to Czecho- 
slovakia; I have been to Germany. I spent some time in these 
two countries a little more than a year and a half ago, and 
I took it upon myself to see some of the industrial condi- 
tions there. I have seen the shoe factories around Prague, 
the capital of Czechoslovakia, and I have seen the shoe fac- 
tories around Stuttgart, in Germany. I have seen particularly 
this women’s shoe factory in Czechoslovakia, and there you 
will find up-to-date, modern American machines made by the 
United Shoe Machinery Co. I had conversations with some of 
the owners of these plants in Czechoslovakia, in the vicinity 
of Prague, and these owners had been to America. One man 
in particular had spent two years in this country learning 
the methods of operation in American shoe factories. He went 
back to Prague, in Czechoslovakia, installed American machin- 
ery, and was conversant with American methods, and is now 
one of the greatest exporters of Czechoslovakian shoes into 
the United States. 

This is the reason we are here to-day, begging you and asking 
you to give some relief to Brooklyn and to Lynn. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. What does he pay his help? 

Mr. CELLER. I am very giad the gentleman has asked 
that question. It is notorious that the labor cost in shoes in 
Czechoslovakia is just one-third the labor cost in the United 
States. Men in the shoe industry can not live under these 
conditions. 

I was interested to hear the arguments of the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAmseEyer], for whom we all have 
the highest regard, and I accede to what he said if it is only 
a question of compensatory duties. If you are going to put a 
duty on hides, you must, of necessity, put a duty on shoes, but 
there is something more than compensatory rates required. 
We require on women’s shoes particularly, and in ever-increas- 
ing amounts on men’s and boys’ shoes, absolute protection, 
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and I do indeed hope that this committee will vote for at least 
the 20 per cent duty on shoes, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to all the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from New York—hides, 
leather, and shoes. I regret that I feel called upon at this time 
to take up a few minutes, as I have already spoken nearly an 
hour on general debate and a number of times during the 
5-minute rule, and there are many who want to speak. But I 
feel that I should register my protest against the indefensible 
proposition of putting a tariff of 20 per cent on boots and shoes. 

Such a tariff, in my opinion, can never be justified. Boots 
and shoes have been on the free list for over a generation, and 
after the Republican landslide which resulted in placing the 
late President Harding as Chief Executive of the Nation, when 
you on the other side of the aisle had a.much larger majority 
than you now have and wrote into law, with the exception of 
this bill, the most indefensible and the highest tariff act in the 
history of the Republic, you never took boots and shoes from 
the free list. 

With all your strength and power that you had then, with a 
majority of nearly three to one, you never dared to place a 
tax on boots and shoes. Why is it that now you are ready to 
do what you wanted to do in 1921, but did not dare to do? 
Why is it that now you are willing to add hundreds of millions 
of dollars to the shoe bill of the American people? Why is it 
that you are now willing to increase the dividends of perhaps 
the most prosperous manufacturing establishments in the United 
States at the expense of all the people? You are doing this 
under the guise of helping the farmer by placing a tariff of 10 
per cent on hides. 

You are asking us to put a tariff of 20 per cent on the products 
of the shoe manufacturers when they themselves have not asked 
us to do so, for they were willing to let well enough alone. I 
do them the justice to say that they have not come here asking 
for it. 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. If the gentleman is speaking of the shoe manu- 
facturers in New England he is making an assertion that is not 
warranted by the facts. 

Mr. COLLIER. I understand there is some distress in New 
tngland where all the protection has been for the last hundred 
years. You heard what the gentleman on your own side, Mr. 
RAMSBEYER, who is a great political economist, said that the shoe 
production was going westward. 

Mr. STOBBS. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RaMsEyER] 
was discussing the question of compensatory duty—he was not 
taking the protective duty into consideration. 

Mr. COLLIER. My friends, we have 120,000,000 people in 
the United States. The gentleman from New York says, of 
course, this will not add 20 per cent to the entire cost of produc- 
tion, and the gentleman is right about that. But the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Ratney] has told you that it will 
add 50 cents to the cost of every pair of the cheaper shoes. 

Here is what I object to. The gentleman from Iowa says it 
will not help the farmer, but will be a great detriment to him. 
You are willing for the benefit of a few manufacturers in a 
certain section to reach down your hands into the pockets of the 
American people and take an ‘estimated sum of $98,000,000 to 
$125,000,000 to increase the profits of these shoe manufacturers. 

I feel sorry for the people of New England. I want to see all 
sections of our country prosper. But I feel sorry for the hundred 
million people in the United States who will have to pay 50 
cents a pair more for their shoes. I feel sorry for the three or 
four million unemployed who may, on account of this cutrageous 
tax, go around seeking for work half barefooted. I feel sorry 
for the little children in this country who may be unable to 
secure the shoes that they need. But what kind of inducement 
are you offering to the farmers to induce them to accept this 
amendment? The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER], a 
Republican member of the Ways and Means Committee who 
represents an agricultural district and has been perhaps as 
active as any Member of this House in trying to secure benefits 
in this bill for the farmer, has demonstrated before this House 
that a 10 per cent rate on hides is a mere pittance. He showed 
that such a rate was ridiculous and utterly inadequate to com- 
pensate even those farmers who have steers to sell for the in- 
creased price they will have to pay for the harness, the saddles, 
and other leather articles they will have to buy, and also for 
the increased costs of their boots and shoes, 

One of my Republican friends in this House told me that he 
was of course a protectionist and he wanted to vote for every 
proper rate, but he could not support this amendment on hides, 
leather, and shoes, because if he did he would be yoting to take 
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away from the farmers of this country 50 cents wherever this 
amendment would give them a dime. 

Suppose a farmer has 10 corn-fed steers to sell and they bring 
him at the market $800. The packer is going to get the benefit 
of the tariff on those hides, but suppose he does not; suppose 
the farmer gets the full benefit of the tariff of 10 per cent on 
the value of the hide. If the bide weighs 50 pounds and he gets 
15 cents a pound, he will get $7.50 for each hide. Does anyone 
believe he will get anything like that amount? But suppose he 
does get $7.50, then he will receive, if he should get the full 
benefit of the tariff, 75 cents on each hide. Now, what will he 
lose. In order to put this tariff of 10 per cent on hides they 
tell us it is necessary to put 12% or 15 per cent on his harness 
and every other article that he buys that has leather in it. 
For every dollar he now pays for leather goods under this bill 
he will pay an additional 12% or 15 per cent on account of the 
increased cost of leather due to the tariff. We have to bring 
in from other countries a great deal of leather because the 
hides from American cattle will make enough leather to last 
the country only a short time. Therefore the full amount of 
the duty on leather will be reflected in the cost of the farmer’s 
harness, his saddle, his bridles, and every other article that is 
composed or partly composed of leather. This increased tariff 
on leather alone will be of considerably more detriment to the 
farmer than the tariff of 10 per cent on hides can possibly 
benefit him. 

But that is only part of this transaction. How about the 
increased cost of his boots and shoes for himself and his chil- 
dren? Twenty per cent tariff on boots and shoes! Only about 
8,009,000 pairs of foreign boots and shoes came into the United 
States in 1928. Over 340,000,000 pairs were made in the 
United States and therefore the tariff on boots and shoes will 
not affect the high-priced boots and shoes. It will not affect 
any shoes that cost over $10 a pair, but it will be added to the 
price of all the cheap shoes. 

If the farmer has a large family, even though he might get a 
tax of $7.50 on the hides of 10 steers that brought him in $800, 
yet after paying 12% or 15 per cent additional on his leather 
articles and 20 per cent additional on $50 or $60 worth of shoes 
for himself, his wife, and four or five children, how much left 
has he of the $7.50 tariff he is supposed to get for his hides? 
But the pity of it is that he will not get a penny more for his 
steers because of this tariff, because the man that buys the 
steer will get it. He will get no benefit at all unless the farmer 
should kill the steer himself and sell the hide separately, and 
when he sells the hide himself he will be lucky if he gets $2.50 
for the hide, tariff and all. Does anyone believe that if a 
farmer should sell a steer weighing 800 pounds for $80 that 
the packer would give him $80 for the steer and then give him 
60 or 70 cents additional as a tariff for the hide on the steer? 
The packer will weigh the steer and give the farmer so much 
for the entire weight, and the hide tariff would never be men- 
tioned in the transaction, but the 10 per cent would go to the 
packer. 

One word more. There is one shoe manufactory in St. Louis 
that in 17 years has created 38 millionaires. ‘There are a dozen 
shoe manufactories in the country that have in the last 10 or 
15 years not only laid by an immense surplus and paid out huge 
dividends to their stockholders but have put millions of dollars 
in stock dividends in order to escape paying the income tax. It 
is indefensible, with the present high price of shoes, to increase 
by law at the expense of all the American people the huge divi- 
dends that, with few exceptions, are now being made by these 
great shoe manufactories. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Mississippi has just made a pathetic appeal based on the 
argument that if this duty of 20 per cent is levied on shoes the 
public will have to pay the bill. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi as an economist ought to know that a duty on imported 
articles does not raise the price of any commodity unless that 
commodity, on the one hand, is produced under conditions of 
monopoly or combination or agreement, or unless there is not 
sufficient productive capacity in the country to meet the domes- 
tic demand without increase of price. Neither of these condi- 
tions is true in the ease of the leather and shoe industries, 
There are nearly 500 independent tanneries in the United States, 
and there are more than a thousand independent shoe factories 
with no joint capital and no interlocking directors. These 
firms all compete with each other and they are too numerous 
ever to combine. Moreover, both the American tanneries and 
shoe factories have a production capacity, as has been said by 
gentlemen on the other side several times this afternoon, nearly 
100 per cent greater than their current output. Since those 
two conditions are met in this industry, it is absurd to say 
that the levy of a tariff on leather and shoes will result in 
any material increase in the prices of these commodities, All 
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that a duty will do will be to preserve the home market for 
home producers. It will protect American labor and the Ameri- 
can standard of living from undue competition. 

I want to emphasize what has been said this afternoon by my 
colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery] about the situa- 
tion in our State. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarney] 
spoke about the importations of shoes as if they were of insig- 
nificant proportions, as if the shoes coming in from Czechoslo- 
vakia were made by hand and in relatively small amounts. The 
fact of the matter is that six years ago, in 1923, there came in 
from Czechoslovakia only 500 pairs of shoes, but last year there 
came in, of women’s shoes from that country alone, 1,500,000 
pairs, and during the first four months of the year there came in 
from Czechoslovakia another 1,500,000 pairs of shoes, as many 
as came in during the whole of the previous year. I know what 
the effect is in my part of the country. There are more than 
a hundred factories in my district alone, in Haverhill, in New- 
buryport, in Salem, in Danvers, and several other places. Many 
of them have had to shut down. I have seen workers com- 
pelled to move out of their houses into poorer quarters, and 
many of these people can not enjoy to-day the comforts and 
luxuries we believe essential to our American standard of living. 
It is because they have to compete with foreign factories using 
American machinery with all of the advantages of mass pro- 
duction, but employing labor that is paid only about one-quarter 
of what is paid here. We appeal for your help in maintaining 
our standards of living against such competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, a tariff on hides, 
finished leather, and shoes is unwarranted and can not be 
defended. This is one change that will certainly be felt by the 
farmer. You advance this uncalled-for action by stating it will 
be beneficial to the farmer. Let us see. Statistics show a tariff 
on hides will mean $25,000,000, but you can not show this 
amount will revert to the man who raises the cattle; but it 
can be shown that if the proposed duty is agreed to, the shoe 
bill of the farmer for himself and members of his family 
alone will be increased $90,000,000. In other words, it is going 
to cost the farmer and his family $70,000,000 because of the 
change you here propose. It will cost the American people 
$200,000,000. 

A few days ago you increased the tariff on cattle imported 
from Canada and Mexico. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RAMSEYER], in his speech—which was a mighty good speech— 
said that cattle brought in from our neighbors on the north 
and south were not sent direct to the packer but were turned 
out to fatten on the grass and were given feed which other- 
wise would go to waste. Therefore, when the committee in- 
creased the tariff on cattle, it assessed an additional burden 
on the importer, who in this case was the farmer and feeder. 
This imported cattle I would say was an asset of the farmer 
and feeder, and still you increased the duty, making them 
pay more money for the cattle which they sold at a profit 
after fattening them on feeds which would have gone to waste 
if they could not have secured the cattle. ; 

I represent in part the city of St. Louis, and the St. Louis 
district is the largest shoe-manufacturing district in the world. 
Let it be known here that more manufacturers in this district 
are engaged in the making of women’s and children’s shoes 
than the number engaged in making men’s and boys’ shoes. 
They do not want a tariff on shoes, hides, or leather. 

Only two small manufacturers in my city have asked for a 
tariff on shoes, and one of them asked for a tariff on shoes but 
insisted hides should remain on the free list. 

A tariff on hides, leather, and shoes will in no way benefit the 
employees. It will not increase production, nor will it keep the 
less than 3,000,000 pairs of shoes now being imported out of 
this country. 

From the employees’ standpoint the trouble with the shoe 
industry is that improved methods, including the installation of 
new machinery, has enabled the manufacturer to increase his 
production at a lower cost until now you have a situation where 
you could get along with at least one-third of the employees 
who are engaged in the trade. I am informed by a most 
reliable source that if the factories in St. Louis alone were run 
full time, eight hours a day, 400,000,000 pairs of shoes could be 
made in six months. This is over 55,000,000 pairs more than 
were manufactured in the United States in 1928. 

If I thought for one moment that a tariff on hides, leather, 
and shoes would benefit the shoe worker I would support this 
recommendation, because I have hundreds of men and women 
engaged in this work who reside in my district. Their salaries 
will not be increased, the production will not increase, but when 
they go to buy their shoes they will find this tariff reflected 
in the price they themselves must pay. 
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The Tariff Commission states there were manufactured in 
the United States in 1928, 344,350,724 pairs of boots and shoes, 
while the importations were men’s and boy’s, 390,816 pairs; 
women’s and misses’, 2,023,125 pairs; children’s, 202,912 pairs. 

Let me tell you what the shoe manufacturers, or at least 
part of them in the St. Louis district have done. When the new 
conerete roads were completed they constructed and established 
small factories in small towns in Missouri and Illinois within 
100 miles of St. Louis. They sent a few skilled workers to these 
plants, where the latest shoe machinery was installed, and edu- 
cated the young men and young women who lived on the farms 
how to make shoes. Thus they had no labor unions to deal with 
and they used the good roads to bring out the raw material 
with trucks, returning with the finished products, thus not only 
reducing production cost, but also the cost of transportation. 
As a result the shoe industry of the St. Louis district has pros- 
pered. Stock dividends have been declared, and they have paid 
a liberal interest on all outstanding obligations. The only one 
who has suffered has been the skilled shoe worker who has 
been replaced by the boys and girls from the farms who work 
for a salary far below that paid the union man and woman in 
the large cities. 

I cited in my remarks Tuesday where the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch in a special article March 10, 1929, showed 38 officers 
and heirs of officers of the International Shoe Co., of St. Louis, 
have become millionaires since the merger that formed the com- 
pany 17 years ago. This company is certainly not in distress 
and asks no tariff on hides, leather, or shoes. 

If this duty is levied the raw material will show an increase 
in cost and the shoe manufacturers will naturally increase the 
price of shoes. The shoe worker will not be benefited in any 
manner, shape, or form as it will not stop the importation. 
On the other hand, if the cost of shoes is advanced, then those 
who now buy five pairs of shoes a year will get along with 
four, those who buy four pair will get along with three, and 
so forth, and in the end it will reduce the sales, likewise the 
production; so instead of assisting the shoe workers you will be 
injuring them as well as the people whom you force to pay more 
for their shoes, and this includes the farmers, whom you say 
you are helping. 

More factories will be opened in the country towns where 
cheap labor can be secured, and the great factories in the cities 
which have not run full time for years will be closed and the 
skilled shoe worker will be removed from the industry unless 
he or she elects to go to the country factory and accept em- 
ployment at a wage below that paid the shoe worker in the city. 

Cattle are sold on the hoof, and it will be the packer and 
tanner who will reap the benefit from this tariff—not the 
farmer, the shoe manufacturer, or the shoe worker. I hope the 
committee amendment will be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS, Mr. Chairman, yesterday I was in my home 
city of Lowell, Mass. We have had a very difficult time there 
for the past years, owing to lack of protection. Men and 
women came to me yesterday and said, and it was pathetic, 
“Are you going to get protection for us on our boots and 
shoes?” I said I believed so. Curiously enough, most of those 
men and women who asked me that question were Democrats, 
because a great majority of the working people in the shoe 
factories of my city of Lowell, and in Marlboro, Hudson, 
Methuen, and in my district generally are Democrats. 

You can not say “no” to one of the big industries of the 
country. You can not refuse to give it protection. You pro- 
tect other big industries. How can you gentlemen go back to 
your districts if you tell the people that labor that you will 
not give them protection? 

You all know the leather industry has been writing its 
figures in the red for the past few years. I have here the 
figures, compiled to-day, from the Department of Commerce, 
showing the imports of leather in 1929 increased for the first 
three months over those of 1928. I have here the figures from 
the Department of Commerce showing that the exports of 
leather show a decrease in every single class in 1929 over 1928. 
I have here the figures from the Department of Commerce 
showing that the imports of boots and shoes in the first three 
months of 1929 are double those of the first three months of 
1928. 

I have here an advertisement that appeared in the Star 
newspaper yesterday in this city of Hahn’s Shoe Store, adver- 
tising shoes from Czechoslovakia for $3.85. They probably 
sell now in Czechoslovakia for $1.75. They sell to our Ameri- 
ean people, to our American workers, for $3.85. To catch 
the trade, the advertisement reads: 
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How eagerly women are buying these lovable braided sport shoes 
and reveling in their economy. 


It is not economy for cur workers in the shoe shops. 
plause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sachuetts has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Cotter] said that he was sorry for the people in 
New England. Let me remind him that a few years ago, when 
I visited his district, mostly under water, he made at that 
time a plea for protection for the people of Mississippi from a 
flood, which was destroying the product of his people. I came 
back here, took the floor, made a plea for Mississippi, and every 
member of the New England delegation, sorry for the people 
of Mississippi, voted millions of dollars for protection of its 
people. New England needs protection from an industrial flood. 
The great State of Mississippi and the great State of Massachu- 
setts are interdependent. [Applause.] If you are sorry for 
New England, vote for New England. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota 
CuHRISTGAU] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, when this question of tariff from the standpoint of the 
farmer was brought up, I made a study of it to see if the 
farmer might benefit from the tariff on hides. I drew a chart 
of the price level of hides from 1900 to 1929. On the same 
chart I drew lines showing the price level of steers on the 
Chicago market, and also the wholesale price of men’s dress 
shoes for the same period. This was done to determine the 
relationship of the prices of these commodities over a period of 
years. 

The chart shows a very close relationship between the prices 
of these three commodities from 1900 up to just before the war. 
The price level of steer hides, with the exception of minor 
fluctuations, was very close to that of steer prices and the 
wholesale price of men’s dress shoes. All three showed a 
general upward trend for a period of about 19 years. In 1920 
and 1921 the steer prices and the prices of hides dropped to 
below pre-war levels. Hides dropped far below the other two 
commodities. At no time since has the price reached the level 
of steer prices. It has remained far below that of shoes. 

I am inserting in the Recorp the table from which the chart 
was made. It makes possible an analysis of a condition which 
can and should be corrected by tariff legislation. 

TABLE 1.—A comparison of the Chicago price for native steers and steer 
hides with the price of men’s dress shoes, 1900—1929 
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1U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook, Average Price of Native Steers. 

2U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook, Average Price of Steer Hides, 
Packer Price. . See 

3 Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1929, Bulletin No. 473. 

4U. 8. Tariff Commission Report, Schedule No. 7, p. 1029. 

‘U.S. Tariff Commission Report, Schedule No. 15, p. 2382. 
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Starting with 1900, the price of steer hides on the Chicago 
market was $11.31 per hundred pounds. The wholesale price 
of men’s dress shoes was $2, and the price of steers per hundred 
pounds was $5.15. These various prices raised slightly from 
1900 to 1913. There were slight fluctuations from year to year, 
but the ratio between the price of hides and the wholesale price 
of men’s dress shoes remained about the same all through this 
period. In 1918 the wholesale price of shoes, as seen by the 
table below. was $2.87. The price of hides at that time had also 
risen to $17.37 per hundred pounds. The price of steers was 
$8.25 per hundred pounds. 

In 1920 the wholesale price of shoes reached the high mark of 
$8.34. The Chicago prices of steer hides reached a peak of 
$36.28. The high mark for hides was about three times the 
price in 1900, while the high mark for shoes was over four times 
the price in 1900. 

By glancing at Table No. 1 it is seen that the per pound value 
of hides used to be more than twice that of the per pound value 
of live steers. Hides have declined to a point where the per 
pound value of the two is now about the same. The ratio, 
which used to be around 2.5:1, is now 1:1. Hides have become 
so low in price that it is hardly worth while removing the hide 
from the animal that dies on the farm. If there is a justifica- 
tion for a tariff on any commodity, certainly hides should be 
included in the protective list. The price level at the present 
time is lower than pre-war levels. Fluctuations from 1921, when 
the market broke, to 1929, at the present time, shows quite con- 
clusively that importations increase just as soon as the price 
level raises, and subsequently the increased importations knock 
down the price. 

Comparing the price of steer hides with the wholesale price of 
men’s dress shoes, the manufactured product, Table No. 1, a 
splendid picture can be obtained of an example as to why we 
are here in a special farm-relief session. These two price levels 
illustrate the great disparity between what the farmer has to 
sell and what he has to buy. The shoes he buys are about three 
times as high as they were in 1900, while the hides which he sells 
are at practically the same level that they were 29 years. ago. 

In Table No. 1 is a column showing the number of pairs of 
shoes that the average steer hide would purchase from the 
years 1900 to 1929. It can be seen by the table that in 1901 
a farmer could buy three pairs of men’s dress shoes with a 
50-pound hide. In 1917 he could buy five pairs, but at the 
present time this same steer hide would purchase only one 
and one-tenths pairs. The shoes which the farmer buys are 
from 150 to 217 per cent higher than pre-war, and _ hides, 
products of the farm, are below pre-war level. This disparity 
suggests tariff possibilities. 

It has been argued that a tariff should not be placed on hides 
because the packer, and not the farmer, will benefit. Such 
reasoning is neither sound nor logical. An increase in the 
value of the hide on the animal increases the value of the 
animal just the same as an increase in the value of the beef 
underneath the hide does. The difference in the price of the 
hide at the present time and a year ago is about 9 cents a pound. 
This amounts to from $5 to $10 a head on the average cattle 
passing through the South St. Paul market at the present time. 
Hides and skins are the most important by-product of the meat 
industry. It is not generally realized how important an effect 
by-product values have on the prices of livestock. The Tariff 
Commission in their Tariff Information, Series No. 28, shows 
quite conclusively that the value of hides has a very material 
effect on the price of livestock. On page 8 of the report, we 
find: 


A comparison of average yearly wholesale prices for a period of 
five years (1912 to 1916), (1) covering steer hides, (2) good to choice 
steers, (3) and good native steer carcass beef—all in the Chicago 
market—shows that while the price of dressed carcass beef in the 
Chicago market increased by 3.8 per cent the price paid for good native 
steers increased to 14.8 per cent. This increase in the price of steers 
was made possible almost entirely by the rise in price of hides, which 
was 48.9 per cent, and the increase in the price of tallow and other 
by-products. 


The commission also made a comparison for a period of nine 
years—1908 to 1916—and this shows the same relationship. 

In this instance— 

The report states— 


the price of dressed beef increased 31.4 per cent, the price of live cattle 
60 per cent, and the price of hides 95 per cent. 


For a 14-year period—1908 to 1921—the price relationship 
between hides and live steers follows almost exactly the same 
trend. 

The price of dressed beef increased 122 per cent, the price of live 
cattle 192 per cent, and the price of hides 193 per cent, In the decline 
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of the prices of hides from the high point in 1919 through 1921, the 
price of hides declined 65 per cent, the price of live cattle 50 per cent, 
and the price of carcass beef 30 per cent. 


In this instance, it is seen that the price level of cattle was 
dragged down with a decline in the price of hides. 

I have been informed on good authority that the buyers on the 
South St. Paul market are now using the low price of hides as 
an argument to force cattle prices down. The price trend shows 
that during this year, with a declining price level for hides, 
cattle prices were also declining. 

An interesting conclusion in the findings of the commission in 
their Tariff Information, Series No. 28, is— 


That a depression in the hide market, such as occurred in the year of 
1921, is reflected in a reduction in the price level of cattle, or an increase 
in the selling price of dressed meat, or sometimes both. 


In other words, low hide prices mean either lower prices to the 
farmer for his live cattle or higher prices to the consumer for 
meat, or both. 


Conversely, an increase in the price of hides means a lowering of the 
selling price of dressed beef or an increase in the price paid the pro- 
ducer for the live animal, or both. 


Here is one instance where both the producer and the con- 
sumer benefit materially from a tariff. The saving to the con- 
sumer on meat should more than offset the possible additional 
cost of shoes. 

Inasmuch as we import from 35 to 40 per cent of the total 
cattle hides consumed in this country, a tariff on that commodity 
will increase the price. There was a tariff of 15 per cent on 
hides from 1897 to 1909. During the two years following the 
placing of a tariff on hides in 1897, the price increased from 
$9.13 per hundred pounds to $11.62 in 1899. When the tariff 
was taken off in 1909, the price on hides was $15.80. Following 
the removal of the tariff in that year, the price dropped to $13.93 
in 1911. The price increased more than 2 cents when the tariff 
was put on and declined about 2 cents when the tariff was taken 
off. During the entire period that there was a tariff on hides, 
there were no such violent fluctuations in the prices as we have 
witnessed from 1921 up to the present time. 

TABLE No. 2.—Imports of cattle hides 


Packer price 
per hundred- 
weight 
(steer hides 
only)! 


Total num- 
ber of hides 
(dry and 
green) 


Total value 


9, 914, 667 
7, 129, 995 
3, 760, 665 
7, 207, 893 
6, 701, 158 
3, 882, 235 
3, 817, 380 
3, 354, 151 
5, 143, 060 
6, 155, 741 


$36. 28 
27. 36 
12. 62 
16. 36 
14. 75 


$125, 684, 764 
85, 475, 324 
23, 259, 352 
47, 108, 198 
46, 569, 533 
24, 304, 315 
26, 695, 181 
22, 095, 344 
41, 361, 307 
63, 691, 304 


1U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook, Average Price of Steer Hides, 
Packer Price. 

From Schedule 15, Tariff Commission Report, p. 2379. Figures on green hides 
are on wet-salted hides over 25 pounds. 


TABLE 3.—Imports of calf and kip skins from 1923 to 1928, inclusive 


Calfskins 


Number 


Total value 
Value 


1 1928 preliminary report. 
Source: Statistical Abstract, p. 521, 1928. 


Table No. 2, giving the imports of cattle hides, indicates very 
clearly the moment that the price of hides rises, importations 
increase, and the price is driven down. The tariff could be 
used to a very good effect in stabilizing the violent price fluctua- 
tions in this farm commodity. It will be seen tliat by glancing 
at Table No. 2 in 1919 when the price of steer hides was $36.28 
per hundredweight, there were imported over 9,000,000 hides 
with a value of over $125,000,000. These tremendous imports in 
1919 and in 1920, without question, drove the price of cattle 
hides down to a point lower than they were at any time since 
1904. Again, in 1928, when the price went up, imports increased 
by over 1,000,000 hides, driving the price down again to a low 
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level, at which place it is at the present time. The above table 
shows that invariably high prices resulted in tremendously in- 
creased importations, which in turn beat down the price, result- 
ing in the violent hide-price fluctuation we have experienced 
since 1919. 

The question before the House now is: Will the committee 
amendment providing for a tariff of 10 per cent ad valorem on 
hides, 15 to 30 per cent on leather, and 20 to 35 per cent on shoes 
improve the situation that I have presented? In my opinion, 
it would be a better policy to leave the present schedules on the 
free list than to aggravate the condition by the adoption of the 
committee amendment. The various farm organizations re- 
quested at least a 3314 per cent ad valorem duty on hides. If 
this amount could be granted and the duty becomes fully 
effective it would probably raise the price of hides about 5 
cents a pound. If the price level of shoes remains the same and 
that of hides is increased by the full amount of the tariff, the 
level of hide prices would still be away below that of shoes, using 
pre-war levels as a basis. 

The shoe manufacturers, in a brief submitted to the Ways 
and Means Committee, made a request for 25 per cent ad 
valorem duty on shoes. Four-fifths of the amount they re 
quested was granted, although the price level of shoes is still 
away up. The farmers were granted less than one-third of 
what they requested in spite of the fact that the importations 
have increased tremendously and the price level is below pre 
war. It has been admitted that the shoe industry is in distress 
in certain sections, and also that the industry is overexpanded. 
The overexpansion undoubtedly resulted from profits which 
must have been obtained from the great disparity in prices 
that has been in existence since 1921. 

In the arguments on the amendment thus far the 20 per cent 


on shoes was termed a compensatory rate for the tariff of 10 | 


per cent on hides, the compensatory rate being an amount 
placed on the manufactured product resulting from an increased 
rate on the raw material. It is impossible to determine with 
accuracy compensatory rates because of fluctuating price levels. 

The Tariff Commission specialists, however, worked out com- 
pensatory rates on the various classes of leather and shoes on 
the basis of a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on hides. The fol- 
lowing table shows that the rates provided in the bill are far 
in excess of those determined by the commission as compen- 
satory. 


Basis of duty on hides and a compensatory duty on leather—assumed 
duty on cattle hides and calfskins, 10 per cent ad valorem 


Compen- 
satory duty 
recom- 
mended 
by Tariff 
Commis- 
sion 
specialists 


Rate in 
excess of 
compen- 

satory 

rate 


Duty 
proposed 
in the bill 


Leather classification 


Per cent 
12.5 
12.5 9. 
12.6 7. 
5.0 4. 
6. 
8. 


Per cent 


Per cent 
7.07 | 5.43 


Sole leather 

Belting leather... 

Harness leather... 

Side upper leather_-. 

Bag, case, and strap le: 

Calf and whole kip leather : 

Shoes valued at $2.50 made of cattle hides at 15 
cents per pound : 

Shoes valued at $3.50 made of cattle hides at 15 
cents per pound in soles, welting, etc., only-- 


25 
25 
81 
20. 0 1 
15.0 
20. 0 


20.0 


28 
35 


16. 40 
18. 28 








Data relative to the last two items—namely, shoes—obtained from tables on page 
23 of Tariff Information, Series 28, published in 1922, 


The table shows that the compensatory rate on shoes valued 
at $2.50 a pair made of cattle hides at 15 cents per pound is 
3.6 per cent. The difference between that amount and 20 per 
cent in the bill is 16.4 per cent. This is the amount of protec- 
tion which is given to shoes, the manufactured product, as 
against 10 per cent on hides, the raw material which the farmer 
produces. On shoes valued at $3.50 a pair, and having cattle 
hide soles and welting only, the compensatory rate is 1.72 per 
cent. The difference between that and the amount provided 
in the bill is 18.28 per cent, the amount of protection granted to 
that class of shoes, 

Altogether too many sins have been committed against the 
farmer in the name of compensatory rates. This amendment 
is a striking example of tariff legislation that makes special 
farm-relief sessions of Congress essential. The advocates of a 
tariff on shoes admitted that competition from abroad in men’s 
shoes is not serious at this time. They demand the tariff 
because of the possibility of having to face foreign competition 
within the next few years. It is difficult to justify a duty on 
that basis, 
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This hide, leather, and shoe tariff problem gives us an 
example of an existing Government policy of building up in- 
dustry at the expense of agriculture. A comparison of imports 
of manufactured products with that of the raw material shows 
that agriculture is facing much the severest foreign competition. 
A table below shows the number and value of imports of boots 
and shoes. It will be seen that the total number of pairs of 
boots and shoes imported in 1928 amounted to 3,249,939. The 
total value for that year amounted to $9,273,406. The total 
value of hides and skins imported during that same year 
amounted to nearly $80,000,000, or to be exact $79,798,000. 
From the standpoint of foreign competition and also from the 
standpoint of price level the farmer certainly is justified in 
asking that the relationship between the raw material and the 
finished product be improved instead of aggravated, as would 
be the case if the pending amendment becomes a law. Not 
only is the low level of hide prices influencing the declining 
cattle market but constantly increased imports of live cattle 
and beef products have had their weight in shoving down the 
price to the farmer. 


TABLE NO. 4—Summary of the total value of various classes of hides 
and skins imported from 1923 to 1928, inclusive 





Cattle Total value 


Kip Calf 





| 
$3, 246, 000 | $8, 123, 000 
1, 660, 000 | 8, 898, 000 
1, 007,000 | 7, 592, 000 | 
1, 167, 000 | 10, 423, 000 | 
1, 638, 009 | 11, 471, 000 | 
| 


$46, 606, 000 
24, 304, 000 
26, 695, 000 
22, 092, 000 
41, 360, 000 
63, 694, 000 


$57, 975, 000 
34, 862, 000 
35, 294, 000 
33, 682, 000 
54, 469, 000 

3, 232, 000 | 12,872,000 | 79, 798, 000 

t 
Statistical Abstract of United States, 1928, pp. 482, 520; 1928 figures from Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


TABLE No. 5—Combined values of cattle, hides and skins, and beef 
products imported, 1923-1928, inclusive 


Beef and | Hides and 


products ? skins * 


| Live cattle ! Total 


$2, 760,282 | $57,975,000 | $64, 505, 087 
| 2,756,915 | 34,862,000 41,904, 569 
34 | 3,089,749 | 35,294,000 | 43, 038, 683 
5,377,513 | 6,344,856 | 33,682,000 | 45, 404, 369 
15, 210, 164 | 11,561,447 | 54,469,000 | 81, 240, 611 
20, 058, 017 15, 030, 908 79, 798, 000 | 114, 886, 925 
1 Page 1028, Schedule 7, U. S. Tariff Commission Report, 1929. 
? Pages 1080, 1031, 1047, Schedule 7, U. S. Tariff Commission Report, 1929. 

3 Page 2379, Schedule 15, U. 8. Tarif! Commission Report, 1929. 


TABLE 6.—Imports of boots and shoes 


Men’s 
and boys’, and misses’, 
number of number of 

pairs pairs 


| 
Women’s | 


Children’s, | Slippers, 
number of | number of 
pairs | pairs 


8, 159 439 178, 338 
34, 9, 638 287, 486 
28, 2 89, 060 291, 004 
47, 97: 17, 264 671, 336 | 
69, 626 625, 494 
581, 130 | 
180, 371 | 
368, 469 
464, 243 | 
633, 086 | 
| 


Total 


240, 053 


995, 636 
1, 448, 058 
1, 940, 030 
3, 249, 939 


506, O41 
980, 327 
390,816 | 2,023, 125 


} 


—Value of imports of boots and shoes 


TABLE 7. 


| Men’s and| Women’s 


' 
»| Children’s | Slippers 


boys’ and misses 


| 
$45, 829 $359 
122, 598 11, 748 
174,714 75, 304 | 
254, 001 10, 187 | 
531, 607 25, 000 | , 
888, 194 34, 554 | 301, 826 
1, 239, 368 | 1,021, 432 168, 903 | 130, § 
1, 150, 487 | 1,913, 6 322, 237 316, 187 
1, 562,270 | 3, 234, 651 402, 323 408, 484 
5, 843, 254 419, 331 1, 019, 258 
| 


From Tariff Commission Report, pp. 2428 and 2429. 


The number of cattle imported in 1923 was 136,901. 
was increased to. 498,000 in 1928. There have also been tremen- 
dous increases in beef and beef products. The total number 
of pounds of beef and beef products imported in 1928 amounted 
to 125,717,540 pounds, with a value of $15,030,908. The im- 
ports of beef in the form of live cattle exceeds that imported 


| 

$179, 802 | 
655, 345 
341, 429 
489, 515 
696, 778 
1, 070, 977 


1G1D., .necccccccecoscce, 
Becomes 


This 
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in the form of beef and beef products, indicating that here, 
too, the farmer is facing the severest competition. 

The increased tariff on live cattle from 2 to 2% cents a pound 
and from 3 to 6 cents a pound on the beef and beef products 
should be of material assistance. The constantly increasing 
size of the imports would have warranted even higher schedules 
on this product which affects about 3,000,000 farmers in the 
country. Adding up the combined values of live cattle imported, 
plus beef products and the value of hides, we have over 
$114,886,925 worth of cattle products shipped into this country 
to compete with the American farmer. Over half of this 
amount comes in in the form of hides at a low price level. 

The tariff measure, aS a whole, carries some substantial in- 
creases on agricultural products, but I can not see that the 
measure will assist in improving the economic condition of the 
farmer. It props up the price level of the things the farmer has 
to buy to such an extent as to offset the apparent increases that 
are given to the products that he has to sell. Nothing was said 
during the campaign about a general wide-sweeping revision of 
the tariff. There is no general demand for it now, and very 
few people expected Congress to take such action during this 
special farm-relief session. 

Following the campaign in 1928, the country expected that 
tariff increases would be granted to agriculture to offset the 
disparity that now exists between industry and agriculture. 
This general tariff bill, I believe, will aggravate rather than 
improve the present agricultural depression. The most ap- 
parent objectionable features of the bill are the building sched- 
ules. I feel, however, that the sum total of the other increases 
that the measure gives to the many things that are needed on 
the farm and in the home will prove even a greater burden than 
the building schedules, 

The portion of President Hoover's speech of acceptance, 
which more than anything else caused the people of the North- 
west, especially the home makers, to place confidence in his 
leadership, was the statement that— 


The working out of agricultural relief constitutes the most important 
obligation of the next administration. The object of our policies is to 
establish for our farmers an income equal to those of other occupa- 
tions; for the farmer’s wife the same comforts in her home as women 
in other groups; for the farm boys and girls the same opportunities in 
life as other boys and girls. So far as my own abilities may be of 
service, I dedicate them to help secure prosperity and contentment in 
that industry where I and my forefathers were born and nearly all 
my family still - “ain their livelihood, 


In view of that statement, it is impossible to believe that 
the President would give his approval to the tariff measure in 
its present form. The Hoover objective of giving the farmer’s 
wife comforts in her home equal to those enjoyed by other 
groups can not be attained by tariff increases on everything 
she wears, from the sole of her shoes to the parasol she carries 
over her head; nor by increasing the rates on everything that 
goes into her home, from the cement in the basement to the shin- 
gles on the roof and the bricks in the chimney, say nothing 
about the furniture, rugs, dishes, and practically everything 
that goes to make home life more attractive. The increases 
that have been granted the products of the Northwest will not 
materially increase the farmer’s income. 

Few will argue that the 2-cent increase on butter will raise 
the price of that article to the extent of the tariff as long as 
we leave open to enter free of duty the vegetable oils out of 
which butter substitutes are manufactured. The 2-cent in- 
crease is desirable to prevent undue price declines caused by 
possible sporadic imports, but can not be placed in the column 
of increaséS designed to bring the farmers of the Northwest 
greater returns. 

The additional increase on flaxseed is probably the outstand- 
ing crop of the Northwest out of which an increased price 
should be expected to result from the increased duty. This may 
be nullified in part by failure to give a substantial increase on 
linseed oil. 

It should be remembered that the numerous industrial in- 
creases, or, rather, the increases on manufactured products, 
bring benefits to only a few. The tariff on shoes, at its best, 
will affect employment and bring increased returns to some- 
thing over 200,000 people, while that on hides would mean an 
increased income to something between two and three millions 
of farmers. 

In the farm-relief discussion so far a great deal has been 
said to the effect that increased prices to the farmer will result 
in increased production, which in turn would hurt rather than 
help the farmer. That reasoning is not sound. The causes of 
increased production and price declines in various farm enter- 
prises are due to the fact that under our present system the 
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prices of certain farm products get out of line with the prices 
of the general farm price level. The farmer is forced by eco- 
nomic circumstances to shift his production to those crops and 
those products which will bring the greatest return. That 
shifting from one commodity to another results in periodic 
surplus, price declines, and price depressions. The general in- 
crease in the price level, however, will not result in an over- 
production until the level reaches that point where the farmer 
will obtain a greater income for his hours of labor than he can 
receive for the same amount of time spent in working in some 
other industries. 

Our aim should be, with the help of the tariff, to so adjust 
the price levels of various commodities to avoid the necessity of 
the farmers shifting from one line of production to another. 
The present tariff law greatly aggravates that situation. 

If the increase of 2 cents per pound in the tariff on butter is 
fully effective in keeping out foreign butter and the dairy in- 
dustry maintained on its present remunerative basis while no 
provision is made for making tariff effective on crops now 
produced in surplus, it will be a short time until enough farmers 
are driven from other lines of production into the dairy business, 
so that dairying also will go on a surplus-production basis and 
prices be forced down to the world level. Already the produc- 
tion of dairy products is within 1 per cent of a surplus, and 
there is a continued increase in efficiency of production per cow. 
This increase, according to Dr. O. E. Baker, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, amounted to about 12 per cent in 
the 5-year period from 1920 to 1925. 

If this tariff bill in its present form becomes a law it is sure 
to have a detrimental effect on the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts. When the American home maker goes into the market 
to purchase the necessities for her home and family she is lim- 
ited to a certain amount which she may spend. It is her task 
to see that this amount purchases as much as possible of the 
needed and desired articles for the home. The American stand- 
ard of living requires that certain customs be conformed with 
and certain styles met in clothing and furnishings for the home, 
If the prices of these articles are raised, as they will be under 
the House bill, there will not be a sufficient sum remaining after 
these purchases are made to secure food products of the same 
quality the family has customarily consumed. Instead of buying 


butter, lard, and other products of the American farm she is 


going to be driven into purchasing butter and lard substitutes 
and other things than can be purchased for less money. This is 
going to defeat any purpose which the bill may have had to 
make the market more profitable for farm products. 

It may bring about another condition which will be very un- 
wholesome; that is, it will create resentment on the part of the 
consuming public against the farmers of the country, who will 
be charged with the entire blame for the increase in the cost of 
living, inasmuch as the tariff revision was made under the guise 
of farm relief. This will make much more difficult passing of 
legislation in the future that is designed to better agricultural 
conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
ScHAFER] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
should be adopted if we are to protect great American industries 
and their employees from unfair competition of cheaply produced 
foreign products. 

I wish to call particular attention to the condition in the calf 
leather tanning industry. The representatives of this industry 
have presented facts to the Committee on Ways and Means, show- 
ing that if there is any industry that needs tariff protection, it 
is that industry. Our distinguished colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
CoorER] a few days ago brought to the attention of the House the 
deplorable condition of the calf leather tanning industry resulting 
from the excessive importation of cheaply produced foreign 
leathers. My time is so limited that I will be unable to prop- 
erly discuss this serious problem and I urge the adoption of the 
pending amendment so that the great tanneries will not be forced 
to close their doors and throw thousands of American workmen 
out of employment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper] 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, we will take a vote on this question in a few min- 
utes, and I wanted to say one word before we come to a vote. 

From the year 1846 to the year 1897 there was a 20 per cent 
ad valorem duty on finished calf leather. In 1909 the duty was 
reduced to 15 per cent. In the tariff of 1913 all duty was re- 
moved, and it has been on the free list ever since. 

The gentleman from Iowa speaks of a compensatory duty on 
leather. That does not mean anything to us. What I want is 
protection for the leather industry. [Applause.] What is 
wrong with a Republican Congress giving protective duties to 


[Mr. 
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industries that are suffering from foreign competition? Our 
platform provides that we shall give to our American industries 
that are suffering from foreign competition adequate protection. 
No industry in America can stand up under foreign competition 
such as we have to contend with from Europe to-day. 

The average hourly wage of the tannery worker in the United 
States is 54 cents per hour, while that of Europe is only 20 
cents per hour. 

Some of the skilled workers in our American tanneries receive 
as much as $1.20 an hour. 

Wages in France, Germany, Belgium, and Holland run as low 
as 15 cents per hour. In Czechoslovakia the workers in the 
tanneries receive a wage as low as 11 cents per hour. 

No American tannery can compete with such competition and 
maintain American standard of wages and living conditions. 
[Applause.] 

The Republican Party is pledged to the protection of Ameri- 
can industry against foreign competition. We do not want the 
American workmen dragged down to low wages and conditions 
of European workers. 

It can be shown, as a result of heavy imports of all leather, 
that a large number of workers had been thrown out of employ- 
ment in 1928 because of the tremendous imports of foreign 
leather, and the figures for 1929 show an even worse situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope and trust that when we vote 
on the pending amendments the Republican majority of this 
Congress will show to the American people that we intend to 
carry out our campaign and platform pledges and give to these 
basic American industries a tariff which will at least in some 
degree protect them from the ruinous inflow of foreign-made 
products which are flooding the American market at this time. 
{Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska 
SLOAN] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the best representative of agriculture from the State of Iowa 
is not permitted to sit in this Chamber. That is Charles F. 
Curtiss, of the State Agricultural College of Iowa, for 30 years 
the best authority I know of in America; and in response to my 
telegram he sends me this: 


It is of vital importance that there be an adequate duty on imported 
hides. Hides declined 4% cents a pound during last September, due 
mainly to excessive importation. One big leather concern marked off 
$1,000,000 loss in inventory during that month. This and other losses 
were immediately passed on to the cattle industry by reduction in prices 
of stock. A year ago hides were selling at 25 cents a pound. To-day 
they are worth about half that. 


[ Mr. 


Charles W. Pugsley, a product of Iowa also, president of the 
State Agricultural College of South Dakota, in a telegram just 
received, says: 


Telegram just received. Firmly believe that increased duty on hides 
will work to the advantage of all livestock and dairy farmers, and urge 
that Congress make such increase as one means of substantial help in 
farm legislation. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. 
there? 

Mr. SLOAN. I will answer the gentleman’s challenge and 
talk about farm legislation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I ask that the gentleman from 
Nebraska be protected here. He is entitled to three minutes. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. SLOAN. I thank the gentleman from New York, but I 
am a protectionist and think I can protect myself. The gentle- 
man from Iowa, opposing the duty on hides, made propositions 
I did not expect to hear him express. [Applause.] He did 
not have protection in mind when he referred to hides. He 
charges farmers with making bargains with Yankees. A man 
who does not confer with his neighbors, with his distant col- 
leagues, and the people of his district is wasting his time and 
the time of the people of his district. Legislation is made up 
of compromises more than stubbornness. 

I want to teil you that the shoe men, mostly in the East, 
did drive a bad bargain 20 years ago, and it is all right. If 
you drive a good bargain against us, it is all right; we are good 
sports, but 20 years is long enough to keep it up. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not true that Dean Curtis wanted a tariff 
on hides of about 35 per cent and not 10 per cent? 

Mr. SLOAN. Dean Curtis, like myself, desired a much 
higher duty than the one we are getting. We should have at 
least the Dingley rates restored—15 for hides and 25 for shoes, 
instead of 10 and 20. I favored 5 cents a pound. But we are 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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getting a start; we are getting something that we ought to 
take now and which the Senate, taking it as a basis, can obtain 
a greater measure of justice for the farmer and can remedy 
that error by which the Treasury of the United States since 
1909 lost $400,000,000. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas because it is 
making too great a demand for protection on the raw product. 
In my opinion, we ought to start at as low a rate of protection 
as possible and work the protective theory on through to the 
finished shoe. There is more than a compensatory duty to be 
considered here. We have got to compare costs here and 
abroad. That is both the competitive and the protective doc- 
trine, and I am appealing to you men to consider in the last 
moments of this debate what are the conditions existing in the 
shoe and leather industry. I am glad my friend from Lynn, 
Mr. ConNERY, one of the best fellows on the Democratie side, is 
a little bit disposed to object to the method of procedure of his 
colleagues. We would be glad to welcome him on this side, in 
fact, he received the Republican nomination last year and we 
are glad of it. Let us see what the situation is as a compari- 
son between wages and importations. The importations in the 
first four months of this year ran 2,237,000 pairs of women’s 
shoes from Czechoslovakia, at a value of $6,450,000, an increase 
of 110 per cent in quantity and 96 per cent in value. If we do 
not need a protective tariff under those conditions what is a 
protective tariff good for anyway? [Applause.] Then, too, 
in the matter of leather, the imports of leather amounted to 
$35,000,000 plus in 1927; in 1928 they amounted to $42,000,000 
plus; an increase of $7,000,000 in one year. 

Our friend said something about the shoe factories in the 
East not keeping pace with the times. They are the best pro- 
ducers of shoes in the world. The New England manufacturer 
of shoes has stood before the world as the leading manufacturer 
for many years and will always continue to do so if you will 
give him a sufficient tariff to meet the competition. That is all 
we are asking. We are asking that our people be employed 
in our shoe factories under proper conditions and at good wages 
and that these shoes shall not be imported from Czechoslovakia 
in competition with them. 

The gentleman from Illinois, my good friend Mr. RaArney, 
said there is a rate of 30 per cent in this bill. He was simply 
trying to hoodwink you, because there is no such rate in the bill 
on shoe leather. It is not there and he can not find it there. 
Then, again, he said these shoes were of choice quality and that 
they were not the regular shoes sold in the markets of the 
cities. If that is so, what does this advertisement mean, which 
my associate, Mrs. Rogers, referred to, that shoes are being 
advertised all over the United States to-day imported from 
Czechoslovakia at $3.86 a pair? Are they the fancy high-grade 
shoes which he was trying to persuade you were being exclu- 
sively used by the ric h folks of this country? ? Not at all. They 
| are the working man’s and working woman’s shoes, and if Czec ho- 
| slovakia can make these shoes and send them into our markets 
at $3.86, they can take every dollar’s worth of the American 
product of the shoe factories away from the wage earners of 
this country. That is being demonstrated every day. Then. 
they say again that it is only women’s shoes that are being 
imported. However, they are learning over there this matter 
of mass production, which we must have in this country. They 
have learned it in the matter of women’s shoes, and that is 
where these billions of pairs are coming in from now. That is 
the reason these shoes are coming in; the people have learned 
mass production in women’s shoes and they can do it in no time 
whatever in men’s shoes. Therefore the idea of only one duty 
is not feasible at all. Conditions have so materially changed 
since the tariff bill of six years ago was written that the 
argument which was made for duty-free hides and shoes is not 
applicable to-day. 

We did not have that competition six years ago. We must 
protect the American wage earner against this foreign com- 
petition in the markets to-day. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
committee amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. HupsrerH]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hupsreru) there were—ayes 58, noes 190. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 


of the gentleman from 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. RAMSHYER and Mr. Henry T. Rarney) there were—ayes 
196, noes 90. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 


Mr. ALDRICH. 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr, ALDRICH; Page 226, strike out 
lines 5 to 10 inclusive. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, this is a perfecting amend- 
ment taking leather off the free list. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. ALDRICH: Page 226, strike out 
lines 11 and 12, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
a committee amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. ALDRICH: Page 223, strike out 
lines 19 to 20 inclusive. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. ALDRICH: Page 225, strike out 
line 4 after the paragraph number and all of line 5 and insert “ Hides 
and skins of the India water buffalo imported to be used in the 
manufacture of rawhide articles.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. ALDRICH: Page 234, line 20, 
after “‘monumental ” insert “ paving.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. ALDRICH: Page 235, line 8, 
strike out “ Tar and pitch of wood” and insert “ Locust or carob beans 
and pods and seeds thereof.” 


Mr. SEGER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
for information. What does this amendment mean? 

Mr. ALDRICH. At the present time locust and carob seeds 
are on the dutiable list. They are the raw materials for 
tragasol, which is contained in paragraph 1688 of the free list. 
This puts them on the free list and tar and pitch go off the 
free list and on to the dutiable list. 

Mr. SEGER. I thank the gentleman. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. ALDricH: Page 5, line 25, strike 
out the period and insert a semicolon and the following: “ Bleached 
shellac, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. This is for an increased duty on shellac. 
I rise in opposition to the committee amendment. May I ask 
the gentleman from Rhode Island the reason for this increase 
at this time. Shellac was originally on the free list in the bill 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. Ever since 1848 shellae has been on 
the dutiable list and until recently, when a court decision placed 
it on the free list. It was the intention of Congress to keep it 
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on the dutiable list, and it has heen considered dutiable under 
a paragraph covering manufactured articles not specifically 
provided for at a duty of 20 per cent. We now place it by 
name in a new paragraph at the same rate of duty, 20 per 
cent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What was it in the bill originally reported 
by the committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was on the free list. It now goes under 
a duty of 20 per cent, as it always has been heretofore. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was on the free list, and it belongs on 
the free list. If the gentlemen will only refer to their own 
hearings, they will find that on the facts and figures sub- 
mitted the judgment of the committee as reported in the bill— 
that is, shellac on the free list—is correct. There is no justi- 
fication for placing bleached shellac on the dutiable list with a 
rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amount of imported bleached shellac is practically negli- 
gible as compared with the volume of domestic production. 
During the last five years (the figures for 1928 end with 
December 7) the following quantities were imported into this 
country: 

Pounds 
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In that same period, domestic production of bleached shellac 
amounted approximately to between fifteen and sixteen million 
pounds per annum; in other words, the total imports in this pe- 
riod came to less than one-third of 1 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction—a negligible quantity indeed. On the other hand, the 
production of bleached shellac abroad, as well as the quantity 
available for export is strictly limited and can not be increased 
for various reasons, so that there is absolutely no danger of the 
total amount of bleached shellac imported into this country 
ever being materially increased, and in our opinion, under the 
most favorable circumstances, it could never amount to more 
than 1 per cent of the total domestic production per annum. 
Surely, the domestic industry can not claim actual or putative 
injury in any shape or form through the importation of this 
trivial total. 

Nor does the importation of this bleached shellac in any way 
hurt or prejudicially affect the market for the domestic pro- 
ducer, since the imported article is both quoted and sold at the 
identical price with the domestic article and there has never 
been nor is there now any desire or design in any way to under- 
sell the domestic product. 

As a matter of fact, the importations come into purely nominal 
market competition with the domestic product, since most of 
the imports are distributed to and through domestic bleachers, 
that is, concerns which are themselves manufacturers of bleached 
shellac. They buy the imported material from us from time to 
time only when their own production capacity is fully taken up 
and they depend upon an imported article merely to fill addi- 
tional business which otherwise would have to be refused. 
Furthermore, the quality of the imported bleached shellac is of 
a grade different from and not produced in this country. 

A duty, however small, would serve to shut out importations 
of this material to the detriment. of domestic consuming indus- 
tries which require it to piece out and to supplement domestic 
production, and would fail to bring any corresponding benefit 
whatever to the domestic bleacher of shellac. Shellac itself is 
a product which, in its natural or raw state, is obtainable only 
from the Far East. The moment the raw shellac is sought to 
be treated and converted into a higher grade, the change in- 
volves a manufacturing process which is not undertaken or 
carried on in this country. In other words—excluding the 
bleaching of shellac—practically every manufacturing process 
employed for bettering or refining raw shellac into a higher 
grade is a process carried on by foreign manufacturers. Most 
of these refined or better grades of shellac sell at approximately 
or higher prices than bleached shellac. Since there is no duty 
of any kind assessed on any grade of shellac imported into this 
country, there is no discernible or valid reason why a discrimi- 
nation should now be sought to be effected with regard to 
bleached shellac. 

I believe that a comparison of the figures of importations for 
1928 of 57,231 pounds as compared with 15,000,000 pounds pro- 
duced in this country is sufficient to show that this last-minute 
increase to 20 per cent is not based on facts or figures or on the 
merits of the case. I protest against this increase and also I 
protest that the parties interested were given no notice of the 
contemplated action by the committee. The rate is unjust, the 
method is unfair, and in all fairness the House should vote down 
the committee amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 126, line 7, strike out the period and in lieu thereof insert a 
semicolon and the following: “ broomcorn, rice straw, and rice fiber, $10 
per ton of 2,000 pounds.” Page 218, strike out line 3. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendments, 

Mr. HASTINGS. What does that apply to? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It takes broomcorn, rice straw, and fiber off 
the free list and provides for a duty of $10 a ton. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What is the other amendment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The second one takes it off the free list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 122, line 2, strike out “56” and insert in lieu thereof “ 63.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 107, line 2, strike out “ 2.10” and insert in lieu thereof “ 2.50,” 
In the same line, strike out “2.75” and insert “3.15,” 


Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the com- 
mittee amendment. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I regret that as a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee it is necessary for me to take a position in opposition 
to the committee amendment. But in this particular instance as 
chairman of the subcommittee and having studied this matter 
and investigated it from every angle with the thought that I 
wanted to do justice to everybody contending for one proposition 
or the other, I can not agree that this amendment is fair to 
anybody except to some one I have not been able to discover 
who, apparently, has pleaded for the raise for political reasons. 

This committee was not called upon to study any part of the 
tobacco schedule except section 601. That study was in connec- 
tion with the wrapper tobacco used on 5-cent cigars. After a thor- 
ough study of the situation, weighing both sides and their testi- 
mony as they appeared before the committee in public hearings, 
the subcommittee concluded that $2.10 a pound on Sumatra 
wrapper unstemmed was sufficient to protect the industry in this 
country except where that industry had become economically 
unsound as a business proposition. 

I have here to-day telegrams from Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, sustaining our conclusion. 

In the acts of 1909 and 1913 the Congress gave a duty of 
$1.85 a pound on Sumatra wrapper. In the emergency act 
of 1921 the Congress gave a duty of $2.50, and when it came to 
frame the Fordney-McCumber bill Congress went back to a 
rate of $2.10 which is the rate that the subcommittee working 
under the present Ways and Means Committee recommended 
be incorporated in the bill. 

I made a speech on this subject on the 17th of May, indicating 
the reasons why the subcommittee at this time proposes a rate 
of $2.10. The first proposition I advanced was this: That if 
this Congress has met in the interest of farm legislation and in 
the interest of the agriculturists, then the rate of $2.10 is 
the rate that will give more relief to the dirt farmer than the 
rate proposed by the Ways and Means Committee in this 
amendment. 

I say this for the reason that there are 40,000 farmers raising 
filler tobacco in the States of Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Indiana, and some in New York. They have consistently said, 
“Tf you raise the duty on Sumatra tobacco to the extent that 
it prevents the manufacturer of the 5-cent cigar from paying us 
our price for our tobacco, we can not make any money.” This 
amendment does not help anybody. The wrapper of the shade- 
grown tobacco in Connecticut is used on the 15 and 20 cent 
cigars, and only 3 per cent of the sun-grown tobacco raised on 
20,000 acres goes into wrapper tobacco. I have here a 3-page 
telegram sent by the independent raisers of sun-grown tobacco 
in the Connecticut Valley protesting against this raise of duty 
on Sumatra. 
~ The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsy]l- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


I offer the following 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. ESTEP. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Was the subcommittee of which 
the gentleman was the chairman unanimous in its opposition 
to this proposed committee amendment? 

Mr. ESTHP. So far as I know, because it is written into the 
original bill, and the report upon it is of record in this Con- 
gress, that the subcommittee was unanimous. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit me 
to say just one word? I have received a telegram from the rep- 
resentatives of the Wisconsin. Tobacco Growers Cooperative. 
They raise about 40,000,000 pounds of tobacco in that State. 
They are urgently in favor of the position taken now by the 
gentleman who is addressing 4he House. 

Mr. ESTEP. Here is a great number of telegrams from Wis- 
consin, from the Tobacco Growers’ Association and the Tobacco 
Packers’ Association, who are working in unison in connection 
with the growth of binder and filler tobacco in that State, ask- 
ing for a decrease in the rate of duty. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESTEP. For a short question. 

Mr. GREEN. I wonder if the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
or if the gentleman from Wisconsin received any telegrams 
from the unorganized agencies which really need this tariff? 

Mr. ESTEP. If the gentleman is speaking about Florida, I 
will say yes. 

Mr. GREEN. But not from the growers. 

Mr. ESTEP. Wait until I get through with my answer. 
The day before yesterday I listened to a delegation from the 
gentleman’s State. I asked them to submit to me a brief 
wherein they could show that the black shank disease had been 
eradicated from the growth of tobacco, and in the whole brief, 
signed by the four members of that delegation, they would not 
make that statement over their signatures. There is not a 
word in the brief about it. 

Mr. GREEN. But they did tell the gentleman that they 
would go out of business if they did not get this protection. 

Mr. ESTEP. The tariff was never a vehicle to keep people 
in business when it had been demonstrated that it was an 
economically unsound business venture. 

In Lancaster County, in the State of Pennsylvania, there are 
35,000 acres of tobacco raised, that is filler tobacco that can 
be used only in 5-cent cigars. Every Member of this Congress 
since we have had these recent hearings has had the privilege 
of appearing before the Committee on Ways and Means in 
order to suggest some change that might be of interest to his 
constituents or to himself. I had a long-distance telephone call 
last Saturday from the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Griest], who is vitally interested in this schedule, and he 
asked me to oppose any increase in the rate on Sumatra tobacco. 
He is ill and he could not get here to appear before the com- 
mittee and use his political acumen and ability to solicit votes 
in order that his interests might be protected. I am under- 
taking now to express his opinion and thoughts in regard to 
this matter. 

In the State of Wisconsin 40,000,000 pounds of tobacco are 
raised and in the State of Florida 4,000,000 pounds are raised. 
Then they ask us to protect Florida to the detriment of 
40,000,000 pounds of tobacco grown in the State of Wisconsin, 
to the 50,000,000 pounds of tobacco grown in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and to the 40,000,000 pounds of tobacco grown in the 
State of Ohio, and the other tobacco grown in the States of 
Indiana and New York. 

Mr. GREEN. But that is filler tobacco and ours is wrapper. 

Mr. ESTEP. Yes; the gentleman’s State raises wrapper to- 
bacco, but your wrapper tobacco will ask for $4.62 a pound 
protection, and I say that when you have to ask for a rate like 
that it has become economically an unsound business proposi- 
tion, and the tariff is not a thing that ought to be called upon 
to help that situation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, may we have the proposed 
amendment read again? i 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the committee amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. FORT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from New Jersey rise? 

Mr. FORT. I rise in support of the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 
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Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have had, with respect to this rate of duty, the most peculiar 
experience probably that any Member of the House can have. 
A manufacturer in my district, who is one of the largest users 
of wrapper tobacco in America, has asked me to assist in secur- 
ing a higher duty upen the raw material which he uses. 

Having considered this matter for the last month and taken 
into account the interests of various people in this question I 
find the reason for this peculiar situation is this: There are a 
number of 5-cent cigar manufacturers in America who have built 
up a very large business on a blend and flavor based on the 
Florida wrapper. There is another group of cigar manufac- 
turers who have built up an equally large business based on the 
imported wrapper. Those who are accustomed to using the 
domestic wrapper fear, and jus@y fear, the total destruction 
of the domestic wrapper industry in Florida if that industry 
be not protected by an increased duty. So the manufacturers 
who consume that wrapper tobacco, knowing that as a matter 
of sound business they can not raise their own price of 5 cents 
to the consumer, are willing to stand an increase in the cost of 
their raw material rather than see the Florida industry put 
completely out of business. 

You will agree with me that this is a unique situation. They 
do not want Florida wrappers to disappear from the market, 
and they are willing to pay a higher price to get them in order 
to make it sure that they will not so disappear. 

Now the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. Estep], who 
has just taken his seat, made a powerful speech here a few 
days ago on the danger which threaten the Florida wrapper 
industry from the black shank disease. This speech was sup- 
ported by a report made by Doctor Tisdale, head of the Florida 
Experiment Station, and was dated in 1926, and was based on 
the conditions of 1926. I have a telegram here from Doctor 
Tisdale, dated last week, in which he states that “We have 
developed several strains of highly resistant type tobacco in re- 
gard to black shank, some of which shows resistance of over 90 
per cent and producing very satisfactory strain.” That telegram 
is from the identical authority that was cited to the House by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Estep] as the reason 
why this black shank disease was going to ruin the tobacco 
industry in Florida, the high authority of Doctor Tisdale. He 
now says he has developed a 90 per cent resistant strain. 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FORT. Certainly. 

Mr. ESTEP. Is it not a fact that we have 2,800 acres of 
land in Florida raising the black shank tobacco, and 1,000 acres 
are controlled by the so-called American Sumatra Tobacco Co., 
on the stock market in New York? And is that an American 
industry? 

Mr. FORT. I do not know, but it makes no difference to 
the manufacturers of my district who are using Florida wrap- 
per, if it is a fact. The question is, Are you going to ruin 
the domestic manufacturer who is using a domestic raw mate- 
rial in order to help the domestic manufacturer who is using 
an imported raw material? 
House. 

Mr. ESTEP. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. ESTEP. Are you now advocating the thought that was 
advocated at the Republican National Convention, that what 
we were to do in this Congress would be in the interest of farm 
relief, not in the interest of the manufacturer? 

Mr. FORT. It is the first time in the course of this debate 
that I have spoken for any manufacturing interest. I am so 
speaking to-day, but any of the gentlemen from Florida, or 
Connecticut, or Georgia will state, I am sure, that I am speak- 
ing also in the interest of agriculture. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I will detain the committee for 
only a moment. I have a genuine affection for the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Esrep], but I was a little surprised 
that after a majority of 15 Republican Members of the com- 
mittee had agreed to offer this amendment, granting this slight 
increise, he would oppose it. But, of course, he gave you the 
reason why he is appearing before you, that it was in the inter- 
est of a sick colleague who is not here and not able to represent 
himself. I have a high regard for that sick colleague. But 
that sick colleague did not hear anything of the debate, and 
knows nothing about the merits of this case, 

I have argued this case heretofore, and I am not going to do 
it again to-day: but I appeal to the common-sense judgment of 
the House that when a majority of the 15 Republican members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means themselves come in and 
recommend an increase, does not that carry with it the pre- 
sumption that the increase should be granted? 

Now. I have not made any trade, nor have I appeared before 
my 15 Republican colleagues since this bill was reported, and 
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none of this tobacco is grown in my district. But I understand 
that some gentlemen from Connecticut and some of my dear 
friend’s colleagues from Pennsylvania have appeared before the 
committee and urged that this increase be granted; and evi- 
dently they presented such strong reasons that the majority 
of the 15 Republican members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means recommended the increase. 

Mr. ESTEP. The gentleman from Georgia knows that I 
have a very high regard for him. 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, It is reciprocal. 

Mr. ESTEP. Did the gentleman vote for all the committee 
amendments that have been presented here by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, which, of course, carry upon their face 
the evidence that more than a majority of the 15 Members sup- 
ported those amendments in order to make them committee 
amendments? 

Mr. CRISP. I think I can truthfully say I have voted for 
every one of them except as to boots and shoes. I voted for 
the duty on hides. In the Ways and Means Committee meet- 
ing this morning I called the attention of my colleagues to the 
fact that they were apparently trying to meet most of the 
objections I had urged against this bill in my speech and I 
said if they would go on and change the Customs Court pro- 
vision and knock out the flexible tariff clause I thought I 
could yote for the bill. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I am not going to take any more time. I 
want to say to my good friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] 
that I would not for any reason desire to injure his tobacco 
growers or the tobacco growers in other States. This does not 
injure them. Their tobacco is a filler tobacco while this is 
wrapper tobacco, The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] 
gave you the real reason why the production of wrapper 
tobacco in the United States should be maintained, and a 
gentleman from York, Pa., a Mr. Brooks, in testifying before 
the committee, said that he himself represented industries that 
manufactured 600,000,000 5-cent cigars and that they used 
these wrappers—Florida and Georgia wrappers; that he has 
built up a trade in them; that there had never been any ob- 
jection or protest about this tobacco being suitable; and that 
if he lost the opportunity of getting those wrappers his business 
would be destroyed. 

Let me say to my friends, who are interested in the filler 
tobacco, that when we had up several years ago the internal- 
revenue taxes, the internal revenue was reduced on the 5-cent 
cigar so as to try to make a market for this filler tobacco among 
the producers of 5-cent cigars. If the growers of filler tobacco 
can not get a fair price it would be much fairer to still further 
reduce the internal-revenue tax on 5-cent cigars and let them 
live and to keep this increased tariff and let these farmers in 
Florida, Georgia, and the Connecticut Valley, who are raising 
this wrapper tobacco, also live. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the adoption of this amend- 
ment help us get more 5-cent cigars? 

Mr. CRISP. Well, I think it will insure a continuation of the 
5-cent cigar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the tobacco industry in this country needs pro- 
tection if there is any industry needing protection. Here at our 
doors and on the island of Cuba they produce a tobacco which 
is believed to be by smokers all over the world the best in the 
world, and in the island of Cuba they make cigars which are 
believed to be by smokers everywhere in this country and in the 
world the very best cigars. They have been advertising Cuban 
tobacco and Cuban cigars ever since Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica and they do not need any further advertising. In 1866 we 
passed a law which made possible the development of the 
tobacco industry in the United States in all of its branches, and 
the industry commenced to develop until now we have 750,000 
distributors, we have 92,000 factories, we have 110,000 workers 
in our cigar factories, and we have scores of thousands of 
farmers producing tobacco in the United States. We import at 
the present time 27,000,000 pounds of tobacco from the island 
of Cuba. Recently the American Tobacco Co., within the last 
six months, has gone to Cuba, and they are making Cuban cigars 
there now by machines. They roll the cigar, they put the band 
on the cigar, and they pack it in boxes without ever touching 
the cigar with the human hand. That is the cheap way of 
manufacturing cigars and it seems to be a popular way, because 
smokers do not seem to know the difference. 

They have appropriated down there the old Cuban cigar 
brands, and those cigars come to us now from the island of 
Cuba in boxes with the Garcia labels on them and all of those 
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the American Tobacco Co. All of this development in the United 


States has been made possible by the fact that in 1866 we passed | 


a real protection law against the island of Cuba, a law which 
requires them to send here their packages of cigars in quan- 
tities of not less than 3,000, because no individual smoker in 
the United States wants to buy 3,000 cigars; he could not smoke 
that many cigars before nine-tenths of them were completely 
dried out and ruined. 

Now, this trifling increase in duties will not have any effect 
at all. The growers of this tobacco, you have already found, 
do not want it; the smokers do not want it, and it may destroy 
the present excellent 5-cent cigar. If you made it $10 per pound 
it would not do any good or if you struck it out entirely it 
would not do any good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to 
object, because I do not understand the gentleman's position. 
if he can not make his position clear what is the use of con- 
tinuing his argument? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. If the gentleman will make his 
position clear, I shall not object; but, up to now, he has not 
made clear his position. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will make my pesition so clear 
that the gentleman can understand it. If the gentleman will 


get his bill and turn to page 431, he will find way down there | 


at the bottom of the page, in clause 4, “ Section 2804 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, is repealed.” 

Now, the gentleman knows what I am talking about. That 
is the section which prevents the importation of cigars into 
the United States in quantities less than 3,000. With this sec- 
tion repealed they can be brought in here by any means in any 
quantity. You could bring 10 cigars here if you wanted to by 
parcel post or in any other way. This entirely repeals the only 
Now, the 


protection the cigar industry has in this country. 


gentleman understands what I am talking about. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I understand perfectly, but the 
gentleman was an awful long time getting there. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I know, but I got there to the gen- 
tleman’s entire satisfaction, and explained it exactly, and the 
gentleman is going to vote for this bill, and under the rule we 
can not reach this section of the bill by any amendment. 

You could not pass this section through the House, destroying 
the cigar industry of the country. You would not vote for it. 
You would not dare to do that, with 670,000 distributors affected 
by it and with the cigar industry ruined in this country, as it 
will be ruined. 

With this section out they can bring in by parcel post and 
deliver cigars on the most remote rural routes. They can deliver 
two Cuban cigars that now sell for 20 cents each for 25 cents 
for the two. Now, the gentleman understands what I am talk- 
ing about. [Applause.] The American Cigar Co. 


corporation, have won. For many years they have been trying 
to repeal this law but have always failed. During the last Con- 
gress they could not get a rule for the consideration of this 
proposition. Not a word of evidence appears in the tariff hear- 
ings on this subject. But 15 Republican members of this com- 
mittee in a secret hearing have slipped into this bill this clause 
and under the rule the Republican side has adopted it. We are 
powerless to even move to strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I realize the committee 
is ready to vote, and I am ready to vote also, but I can not 
do so without including in those interested as tobacco growers 
the tobacco growers of the Connecticut Valley and the eastern 
section of my particular district in Massachusetts. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has very ably stated his 


side of the case and has referred to numerous telegrams he has | 


received. We have received the same type of telegrams from 
those who want the chance to grow tobacco in the State of 
Connecticut and along the Connecticut Valley. That is where 
our interest centers. 

Here is the type of messages we are receiving from them: 


Approximately 5,000 to 6,000 farmers in the Connecticut Valley grow 
stock tobacco, of which 2,000 are in Massachusetts, employing 10,000 
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old labels, but down at the bottom, if you read the small print, | to 15,000 laborers during growing season and about the same number 


you will find they are always manufactured by subsidiaries of | 








and the | 
American Chamber of Commerce in Cuba, which speaks for this | 
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during 
tobacco. 


packing the crop. This does not include the shade-grown 


I have several other telegrams of the same type that I will 


| not take the time of the committee to read. 


The gentleman has also referred to the fact that the Penn- 
sylvania people are against this increase of duty. 

I find here in the hearings and in the ConGressionAL ReEcorp 
a statement made by the York County growers and resolutions 
brought forward by the York County growers of tobacco. 

Mr. ESTER. May I ask the gentleman one question? Is there 
any tobacco grown in York County, and is it not a fact that 
the Member from Pennsylvania that argued for the increase is 
representing a cigar-manufacturing district? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understand the gentleman who spoke in 


| behalf of the growers of tobacco in Pennsylvania is himself a 
| grower of tobacco, and that is the same situation as the one in 


Massachusetts and in Connecticut. 
from the growers of tobacco. 

We have been endeavoring to help the farmer all through 
here, but there is an effort in this case to prevent farm assist- 
ance. I am speaking for a large group of tobacco raisers in the 
Connecticut Valley. They appeared before our committee and 
testified and at the same time submitted interesting briefs. I 


This appeal comes to us 


| would like to include as a part of my remarks the resolutions 


passed by the New England Tobacco Growers’ Association at 
their annual meeting in Hartford, together with various other 
statements ; but I realize the committee is anxious to vote, and 
I am, too. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

The question is on the committee amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Estep) there were—ayes 128, nays 28. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, we have a few more short 


| amendments, and I hope that no one will leave the Chamber 


until they are concluded. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer two committee amend- 
ments, and I ask that they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 


| two amendments and asks unanimous consent that they may be 


considered en bloe. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Let us hear the amendments first. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 37, line 8, strike out “50” and insert “10 cents per dozen 
pieces and 45.” 

Page 37, line 11, strike out “55” 
pieces and 50.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
amendments en bloc? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I reserve the right to object. Ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, the amendments offered by the 
committee during the past three days were only accepted as 
amendments after the most careful consideration by the Re- 
publican members of the Ways and Means Committee. They 
gave the utmost attention to the changes that were requested 
and they accepted them as amended. The amendments num- 
bered and printed in this folder which I hold in my hand are 
among those that have been offered during the last three days. 
I have asked for two amendments, one from the free list and 
one on page 30, lines 19 and 20. I am told that because so 
many telegrams have been received from the Kraft Paper Manu- 
facturers, principally from Puget Sound and the Columbia River, 
that the amendments agreed upon by this committee will not 
be offered to-night. Mr. Hawrey and Mr. Haptey, Representa- 
tives, respectively, from these Northwest districts, have just ad- 
vised me that they will not offer the sodium sulphate amend- 
ments to-night. That is, after they had agreed to accept and 
offer them as amendments, on the basis of facts presented, 
simply because telegrams have been flooding the committee re- 
questing that no action be taken they are taking this straddle 
position. 

I will tell you the reason for these amendments. On the free 
list salt cake and sodium sulphate is mentioned. Sodium sul- 
phate is either found in nature or made from common salt and 
sulphuric acid. 

In the case of salt cake hydrochloric acid is present, making 
it impossible to use it in the manufacture of paper, but Germany 
during the past two or three years has been sending in acid-free 
sodium sulphate under the trade name of salt cake, and escap- 
ing the imposition of a $2 tariff. I have taken the matter up 
with the Tariff Commission, and its experts have advised us, or 


and insert “10 cents per dozen 


Is there objection to considering the 
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those interested in having a protective duty on sodium sulphate, 
that it would be impossible to prohibit it without the elimina- 
tion of salt cake. 

Now, these manufacturers use 90 cents worth of sodium sul- 
phate for each ton of wood pulp. Sodium sulphate comes in at 
from $15 to $20 a ton. As soon as Germany got into the market 
she pressed the price down to $11.50 and drove American pro- 
ducers out of competition. But when Germany has the market 
in her hands she will say that she wants $20 or $30 a ton. All 
the manufacturers of Kraft paper have their foreign pulp come 
into the United States from Canada without 1 cent of duty. 

Is not this a wonderfully nice proposition to offer this House? 
Free wood pulp from Canada and the paper manufactured from 
this pulp protected by a duty on imports up to $100 per ton. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. HADLEY. I thought I stated to the gentleman just 
before he took the floor that the committee had not agreed not 
to present this amendment, but that the matter is pending in 
the committee, under further consideration, awaiting further 
consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I asked the chairman a moment ago, after I 
had spoken to you, if he was going to offer anything more and 
he said not to-night, and he said that they had received so many 
telegrams about this matter that they did not think they would 
consider it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, the gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If I did, I would like to be corrected, but 
after the committee has gone over the matter and said that 
they would offer the amendment, then just because telegrams 
comes from a bunch of monopolists, sending telegrams costing 
many dollars, to say that you would fail to offer that amend- 
ment and protect the man on the desert who can produce this 
stuff at a price equal to that offered by Germany, would be 
very strange indeed. The operators in the sodium sulphate 
industry whom I am trying to protect are not telegraphing you 
Mr. Haw Ley and will not because they look to the merits of 
their case being all that is necessary to give them the protection 
needed. 

I repeat, the e..perts of the Tariff Commission prepared these 
amendments after a thorough study of the case, the Ways and 
Means Committee requested this information and only after 
due study agreed upon the amendments as printed. I sincerely 
hope and trust that these amendments will be offered as you did 
the others and not permit yourselves to be swerved from your 
duty to the American producers of sodium sulphate by the 
selfish interests who control the Kraft paper production of our 
country, whom you have so well taken care of in this tariff bill 
from the crude pulp to the finished paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ments, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr, WaTSon: Page 40, line 16, after “ going,” 
insert “(except bottles and jars provided for in subparagraph (e)"; 
Page 41, strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive, and insert “(g) Bottles and 
jars, wholly or in chief value of glass, of the character used or designed 
to be used as containers of perfume, talcum powder, toilet water, or 
other toilet preparations, and bottles, vials, and jars, wholly or in chief 
value of glass, fitted with or designed for use with ground-glass stop- 
pers, 70 per cent ad valorem.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the 


Amendment offered by Mr. Watson: Page 43, line 25, strike out 
“16” and insert in lieu thereof “ 1244.” 


The CHAIRMAN, 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the 


Amendment offered by Mr. Warson: Page 43, line 19, strike out all 
after the colon down to and including line 22 and insert: “ Provided, 
That all the above glass, and cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, when 
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ground wholly or in part, and rolled or sheet glass not less than one- 
fourth of 1 inch in thickness when obscured in any manner, shall be 
subject to the same rate of duty as plate glass.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WaTsON: Page 49, line 12, after “ monu- 
mental” insert “ paving.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, is not this going to in- 
crease the cost of all paving in cities? 

Mr. WATSON. I think not. This will take care of the 
granite. Very little paving is done by granite stones at the 
present time, but there is a good deal coming in from Canada. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendments, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments offered by Mr. Watson: Page 49, line 13, 
after the last comma insert “ pointed, pitched, lined”; page 49, line 15, 
after the word “ dressed,” insert “ pointed, pitched, lined.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
fact that that will make prohibitory the importation of black 
granite from Norway and Sweden. We do not produce any 
black granite of the same quality and used for the same purpose 
in this country. I am informed that this black granite is im- 
ported from Norway and Sweden in large blocks, simply squared 
so as to be able to be stored in ships. There is no other work 
upon it at all, and we have no substitute for the black granite 
for the people who want that particular kind of stone. What 
you are doing here is making the importation of that particular 
stone, which they do not produce in this country, prohibitory. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, most of the granite which 
comes in is prepared and a great deal of it can go into buildings 
without any operation whatever. It is to protect the workmen 
of our country that these amendments are offered. That is the 
purpose of putting in those three words. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And this is not intended for blocks that 
are to be used for monumental purposes? 

Mr. WATSON. No; they are on the free list. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Then black granite that is squared and 
brought in for monumental purposes is not included in this 
amendment? 

Mr. WATSON. No; that is on the free list on page 234. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The item I refer to was the paragraph 
1775, on the free list. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, let us have na vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
line 4, insert the following: 
“ SECTION 646. TENURB AND RETIREMENT OF JUDGES OF THE UNITED STATES 

COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPRALS 

“The judges of the United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals shall hold office during good behavior. For the purposes of 
section 260 of the Judicial Code, as amended (relating to the resigna- 
tion and retirement of judges of courts of the United States) any 
service heretofore rendered by any present or former judge of such 
court, including service rendered prior to March 2, 1929, shall be con- 
sidered as having been rendered under an appointment to hold office 
during good behavior, 


Mr. HAWLEY. The Supreme Court has rendered a decision 
on this question, and the effect of the decision of the Supreme 
Court is that this is a legislative tribunal and not a constitu- 
tional court, and its Members do not have a term of office unless 
it was specially provided. This proposes to give them the usual 
tenure of office during good behavior, and providing retirement 
for the present and preceding judges of that court. 

Mr. CRISP. Does that in anywise affect the customs court 
in New York? 


is on agreeing to the 


report the committee 


HAWLEY: Page 431, after 
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Mr. HAWLEY. No; it has nothing to do with it. 
to the court here in Washington. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. When this court was established it was 
believed to be a constitutional court that it was not necessary 
to fix the term, I understand there was a contrary opinion in 
the other body. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
legislative board. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am referring back to a previous Con- 
gress years ago. I think it was in 1909 when this court was 
created in the tariff act. I think it was in 1909, or perhaps it 
was in 1913. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This does not change the status of the 
court or the status given to it by the Supreme Court? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It fixes the term of office? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Chairman, let us have the amendment 
read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be read again. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. MicHEeNner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 
2667, had come to no resolution thereon. 

ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN C, BOx 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing an 
address delivered by my colleague, Mr. Box, of Texas, over 
the radio on Saturday night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
address delivered by his colleague [Mr. Box] over the radio. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me by the House, I extend my remarks by printing in the 
Recorp the address delivered by my colleague Hon. Joun C. 
Box, in the city of Washington, on the evening of May 25, 1929, 
in the National Radio Forum, carried over the nation-wide 
hook up of the Columbia Broadcasting Co., and very extensively 
reproduced by the press. 

The address is as follows: 


THE NATIONAL-ORIGINS PROVISION 


The question whether the national-origins provisions of the immi- 
gration act shall go into effect as now provided by the law as written 
in 1924, involves essentially the question of the restriction of immi- 
gration, or the opposite of that policy. 

The sum of the quotas on the national-origins basis is nearly 10 per 
cent less than all the quotas based on the census of 1890. But that is 
only a minor element in the impairment of the immigration act of 1924 
inyolved in the proposed suspension or repeal of the national-origins 
quota provisions, 

Friends of restriction should search for the record of the Members 
of Congress who are usually opposed to restriction, and check that by 
their position on this question. Such a comparison will make it plain 
that practically all opponents of restriction are now opposing the 
national-origins provisions. 

I do not know a single opponent of the restriction of immigration, 
whether an individual Member of Congress or a person or group 
outside of Congress, who is now supporting the national-origins pro- 
visions, 

On the other hand, every patriotic organization, or other group 
within the range of my knowledge, which has worked for restriction, 
now favors the national-origins quota basis. I now give you the 
names of some of those organizations which have actively supported 
the restriction of immigration. Every one of them insists upon the 
retention of the national-origins provisions as the heart of our quota 
system. 

American Legion; American War Mothers; American Gold Star 
Mothers; Commonwealth Club, of San Francisco; Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War; Daughters of the Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, 1861-1865; Junior Order United American Mechanics; 
Key Men of America; Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution; National 
Society, Daughters of the Revolution; National Auxiliary, United Spanish 


It applies 


It was my understanding that it was a 
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War Veterans; National Society, Sons of the American Revolution; the 
National Women’s Relief Corps; New York Chapter, United Daughters 
of the Confederacy ; Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-American 
War; Sons of Confederacy (eastern division)); and about 70 other 
similar American patriotic societies, whose names are before me. 

The organizations, whose names I have called, compose less than 
25 per cent of the list now before me, which lack of time compels me to 
abbreviate. These organizations represent many millions of high-class 
intelligent people of every part of the United States. There are millions 
of others, organized and unorganized, who hold the same yiew. They 
are in earnest about keeping America American and are not playing 
politics with alien and hyphenated blocs. I know of not one such organi- 
zation which has declared itself against the national-origins quota 
provisions. 

What conclusion can a citizenship which believes in restriction draw 
when it sees all opponents of restriction arrayed against the national- 
origins provisions and all organization which work for restriction 
actively supporting them? The active opponents and supporters of the 
national-origins provisions have given the question special attention. 
Are both ignorant of what is involved? To believe that requires a 
peculiar mental make-up, or a situation making it politically or other- 
wise convenient to entertain such a view. 

I do not deny the existence of a small minority of men who have 
voted for restriction, who now, because of peculiar personal leanings 
or local connections, or the necessities of politics, will vote to change 
the act of 1924, by abandoning the permanent quota basis therein pro- 
vided and using in its stead the 1890 basis named as a temporary one 
in that act. But that small minority would amount to nothing in 
numbers or political influence but for their alliance with the opponents 
of restriction. 

A well-financed, widespread propaganda has been put out to mislead 
the country into believing that the national-origins quota basis is an 
afterthought added at some later time for some reason foreign to the 
spirit and intent of the act of 1924. These provisions were written 
into the 1924 act and have been the permanent keystone of the arch 
of the quota system since it was constructed by Congress and approved 
by the President. The 1890 census basis was to be temporary, with 
the express provision that such temporary basis should be replaced 
with the national origins as the permanent basis. The present quota 
basis provided in the act of 1924 has not yet been applied. Twice it 
has been postponed. An effort is being made to postpone it again. 
The law ought to be repealed or enforced. To suspend it again without 
reason is cowardly. 

Few, if any, students of the problem and supporters of restriction 
failed to recognize in 1924 the weakness of a quota basis computed 
entirely on the foreign-born population at a time 34 years then past and 
necessarily destined to become more and more remote. When the 
drafting of the 1924 quota law began many were willing to use the 
1890 census basis in preference to any other then suggested; but it 
was accepted for a time only because nothing more satisfactory had been 
offered. Many of the ablest students of the problem in the Senate and 
House, and outside of Congress, saw the weakness of an enumeration 
of foreign born in 1890, or at any other time as a quota basis. This 
caused the national-origins provisions to be written by the Senate, 
after which it was agreed to by the House and Senate conferees, and 
still later, by the House, and afterwards approved by the President. 

The number of foreign born in the country in 1890 is a foreign- 
born basis. The national-origins computation of every element of the 
whole population of America, native and foreign born, as built from 
the first settlement of the Colonies, the Territories, and other parts of 
the Republic, running through the census of 1790 and every census to 
date, is an American basis. 

The oft-repeated statement that the national-origins quotas are 
based solely on the apparent origin of names shown in the census of 
1790, or exclusively on the whole of that census, is not true. The 
history of the settlement of the Colonies, of the settlement of Florida, 
of Texas, of the Louisiana Territory, and the parts of Mexico which 
went into American States, the census of 1790, and each succeeding 
census, with all our immigration figures and the emigration records of 
Europe, went into the computation made by experts who had made a 
thorough study of census and population elements and had long prac- 
tical experience in dealing with them. Each of the quota countries 
was then given a quota in approximate proportion to its contribution 
to our composite population. 

Of course they did not compute the racial composition of individuals. 
The law forbids that. To tell the public that is involved is to quibble 
and equivocate. 

An effort has been made to impress the country that the national- 
origins provisions furnish only an unworkable approximation of a 
quota basis, and that the 1890 census is an exact and certain basis for 
the calculation of quotas made in 1924. setween 1890 and 1924, a 
period of 34 years, the international boundaries of Europe had been 
conglomerated, and rearranged on a vast scale. All that the census of 
1890 showed as to the country of the immigrant’s origin was that he 
was born in Russia, or in Germany, or France, or Austria, or one of 
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the many oft-changing Balkan States, as the immigrant understood and 
stated to the enumerator in 1890. 

Even if the statements of the foreign born, many of whom neither 
understood nor spoke English, made to the temporarily employed thou- 
sands of untrained enumerators, as to where the immigrants were 
born, had been correct, some of the countries to which quotas were 
given in 1924, did not exist as nations in 1890, and were of course not 
listed in that census. Some European States had been created out of 
the territory of other countries. In some instances territory had been 
taken from two or three nations to form new States. In many in- 
stances regions had been taken from one country, listed in the census 
of 1890, and given to another during that period of 34 years. Indeed, 
the map of Europe had been remade. The best-equipped diplomats had 
to haye maps and expert geographers at hand to advise them of the 
inclusion or exclusion of some regions, and the location of boundaries, 
existing and proposed. Those who figured the quotas on the basis of 
the 1890 census had to estimate whether the Austria, or Poland, or 
Czechoslovakia, or Yugoslavia, or Turkey, or France, or Italy, or Russia, 
or Germany, of 1924 included the locality in which the immigrant was 
born some time prior to 1890. These experts have frankly advised the 
Senate committee that this general condition prevailed, when they 
somewhat hurriedly computed the quotas based on the census of the 
foreign born in 1890. ‘The time between the approval of the 1924 act 
and the date on which it took full effect was so short that even the 
temporary quotas provided for in that act had to be promptly approxi- 
mated. Of course, the result was a general and rough approximation 
necessarily made in a hurry from insufficient data, for immediate 
though temporary use. The country had a right to have such an ap- 
proximation made in the emergency then existing. It has the right and 
is in duty bound to make the more logical, fair, and permanent approxi- 
mation provided in the national-origins clauses, in the more careful and 
deliberate manner provided by the law, time permitting it. 

The 1890 census basis gives to Germany 31 per cent of the total 
quotas, though Germany has contributed at most about 17 per cent of 
the racial stock of the United States. 

The same failure of the 1890 census to furnish a fair basis developed 
in varying but substantial degrees in apportioning.quotas to other 
countries. 

A word of the testimony of the experts who compared these bases 
and computed the national-origins quotas will be worth hearing. 
Doctor Hill, Assistant Director of the Census, whose character, ability, 
and expert knowledge all admit, was chairman of the quota board. 
From his testimony I quote: 

“Doctor Hitu. I will say, however, that no proposition has been 
brought to my attention that seems to be fairer than this one of 
national origin.” 

Again, Doctor Hill was asked the question, “ Does the distribution of 
quotas based on the 1890 census reflect with any accuracy the propor- 
tion of nationalities that now exists in the United States?” 

“Doctor Hitu, No, indeed; it does not.” 

The claim that the national-origins basis is not workable is answered 
by the fact that the quota board has worked out, the Secretaries have 
certified, and the President has proclaimed the national-origins quotas, 
The three Secretaries in their final report said,“ * * * We, in the 
discharge of the duty laid upon us by the statute, have made the de- 
termination provided in subdivision c7 of section No. 11 of the act, 
and jointly submit herewith the quotas of each nationality, determined 
as provided in subdivision (b) of the act.” 

The claim that the national-origins-quota basis discriminates against 
any nation or people is based on the assumption that it is unfair to 
give quotas to immigrant-furnishing countries in proportion to their 
respective contributions to the whole white stock of the Nation. No 
European countries or people acquired vested rights in the temporary 
quotas provided in the 1924 act, even if those quotas had been pre- 
sented as prospectively permanent. The absurdity of an assumption of 
such vested rights is heightened when it is remembered that those 
temporary quotas were presented as temporary, accompanied by pro- 
visions for their early abandonment for the permanent national-origins 
basis. 

The census of 1890 is now clearly 40 years old and is becoming more 
remote, The national-origins basis moves forward with each decade and 
continues with each census, ever approximately proportionate to the 
white American population, 

Whatever the Goverment does to restrict immigration always has 
been, and will be, viciously assailed by those who would have the 
people of Europe and other countries treated as possessing vested rights 
to places and opportunity in America. No sooner had the national- 
origins basis been adopted than certain race-conscious blocs with strong 
foreign affinities, who have almost invarlably opposed every restrictive 
act, began to move among other groups to organize an attack upon that 
quota basis. If the 1890 census had been the permanent quota basis 
provided in the act of 1924, it would have been as violently attacked as 
has the national-origins basis and would have been weaker under 
attack. Indeed, that census had been assailed from the first while it 
was upder consideration as a permanent basis. The country already 
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has ample notice that it will be attacked if it should be made the per- 
manent quota basis. If the groups who will give body and strength to 
the attack now being made had not assailed national origins they would 
have directed their forces against some other fundamental part of the 
law, 

The minority of friends of the 1924 immigration act, who are joining 
the opponents of all restriction in an effort to suspend or repeal the 
national-origins provisions of the law, are committing a great folly, 
If the attack on the heart of the 1924 act should succeed, the anti- 
restrictionists will attack some other key position, and the patriotic 
people who are determined to maintain the numerical restriction included 
in the quota system will probably launch a well-organized, nation- 
wide drive to reduce all quotas as low as one-half of what they are now 
and to restrict immigration still further in other directions. 

If our friends want more of this war it is waiting for them, 


TARIFF ON SUGAR 


Mr. SPEARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by having printed a letter by the chairman 
of the tariff committee of the Chamber of Commerce of West 
Palm Beach, Fia., in reply to a letter published by Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor,- also 
printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPEARING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks jn the Recorp I include a letter by the chairman of the 
tariff committee of the Chamber of Commerce of West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

The letter is as follows: 


West Pam Bracu, FLA., May 21, 1929, 


WILLIAM GREEN, Bsq., 
President American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: Our attention is called to a letter written by you to Con- 
gressman Frear, and read by Mrs. RutH Pratt, on the floor of 
the House, in which you are quoted as stating that the higher duty on 
sugar was “unjustifiable and indefensible ” and was in protection of an 
industry hiring “ women, children, and Mexican labor at indecent wages 
and under intolerable conditions of employment.” 

Your statement can be attacked in many different ways. Firstly, it 
has been proved that the “ hiring of women, children, and Mexican labor 
at indecent wages” is not practiced in the United States sugar industry. 
This was gone over at the time Congressman Frwar made his statement 
and disproved in its entirety as being unpremised propaganda of the 
vilest kind. 

Secondly, it is for the protection of the American farmer and agri- 
culturalist that the product of other countries where women, children, 
and illiterates labor at indecent wages is being fought against. 

We can not compete with the product of this kind of labor and there- 
fore are begging for relief by a protective tariff. When you make state- 
ments of this sort it would almost seem that you do not realize your 
responsibility to those who placed you at their head. 

A higher tariff is necessary and is justifiable, due to the fact that 
in the last 15 years the sugar production of the beet and cane growing 
States of this country has remained stationary, but the sugar produc- 
tion of Cuba has progressed 100 per cent. The present tariff wall has 
not been high enough to restrain the Cuban production, which has 
grown at the expense of our production, 

A higher tariff on sugar is defensible when one considers that the 
proposed tariff on beef is 6 cents per pound, whereas the proposed tariff 
on sugar against Cuba is 2.40 cents per pound, or less than half the 
meat tariff. Sugar is as important a food item ag beef. Because our 
sugar industry had not been properly encouraged, sugar was the only 
important food we were really short of in the World War when Mr. 
Hoover was food adni‘nistrator, 

Labor in the United States is protected by strong exclusion laws, 
the purpose of which ig to maintain a proper standard and dignity of 
labor by excluding undesirables and restricting immigration. Is it not 
just as important to keep out, at a competitive ratio, the product of 
these peoples to restrict the cheap products of these undesirable and 
alien types of workmen so that our own can live and thrive? This 
production on the outside is merely forcing your own people to compete 
with a labor with which they can not compete, 

The United States now buys $300,000,000 worth of sugar from other 
countries. In that figure is an endless and infinite usage of moneys. 
Why would it not be better to have that money working in the United 
States? When we think of other industrial activities, such as auto- 
mobiles, we certainly see to it that the $300,000,000 is going into the 
building up of our home life and the better welfaring of our laborers. 

Many other reasons in favor of the higher tariff on sugar exist. It 
is axiomatic that any tariff which has not enabled an industry to grow, 
much less exist, is certainly too low. Cane, beet, and corn sugar pro- 
ducers could give more work to thousands, and homes where there is 
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now strife and impoverishment would again thrive and justify a great 
and necessary American industry. 

You as head of the American Federation of Labor should know these 
simple and fundamental facts regarding American labor and reverence 
them. 

Very truly yours, 
FLoripa STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
JULES BURGUIERES, 
Chairman Tariff Committee. 


SALE OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD PASSENGER AND 
FREIGHT LINES 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House, on March 21 last there occurred the most significant 
event in contemporary maritime history. On that day an 
American citizen, well known as an investment banker and 
business man, affixed his signature to a contract assuming the 
responsibility for maintaining between New York and Europe 
a passenger and cargo service that should mean the permanent 
reestablishment of American flag participation in this, the 
premier ocean transportation service of the world. 

No incident so dramatic has marked the maritime develop- 
ment of the United States during the past 75 years. It was 
American enterprise which in 1816 started the first line of trans- 
Atlantie packets, the famous Black Ball Line, between New 
York and Liverpool. It was the further effort of American 
shipping men that between 1816 and 1840 was responsible for 
the establishment of some 10 other lines of fast sailing vessels 
which throughout that period dominated the transportation of 
mail and passengers between America and Europe. 

On the longer trade routes from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and to the Orient it was the American clippers which between 
1843 and 1860 established world speed records for sailing ships 
that have never since been equaled. 

By 1840 steam was beginning to take the laurels away from 
sail in the North Atlantic, but for a number of years following 
1850 the United States again took the lead, under the new 
power. In November, 1847, the United States Government had 
contracted with Edward K. Collins, a conspicuous New York 
merchant and shipping man, for the establishment of a line of 
mail steamers, under the American flag, between New York 
and Liverpool. By 1850 Mr. Collins had completed the four 
finest steamships which had yet been built, vessels which were 
able to shorten by more than a day the average passage time 
of the Cunard Line, which had been established about 1840 by 
the aid of British subsidies. For several years the Collins Line 
continued to stand for the best in the trans-Atlantic service. 
But in 1854 one ship was lost at sea and in 1856 another. By 
acts of Congress in 1856 and 1858 the mail pay was radically 
curtailed, and immediately after the latter reduction the Col- 
lins Line went out of existence. 

From 1850 until the World War the only effort of note to 
place the American flag in the trans-Atlantic service was that 
of the American Line, which in the nineties bought the sbips 
New York and Paris, and built the ships St. Louis and St. Paul, 
of Spanish-American War fame. 

Neither the establishment of the American Line nor any 
other attempt at earlier or later dates to found an American- 
flag trans-Atlantic passenger service was, however, anything 
more than an isolated incident. From shortly after the begin- 
ning of the age of iron and steel on the seas, in the forties, 
down to the late war, the interests of the United States have 
been so engrossed, first in the prolonged sectional conflict which 
culminated in the Civil War and then in developing America’s 
own West, that our people have shown very little interest in the 
reconquest of the seas. During most of the long period since 
the early fifties America’s annals of the sea not only on the 
North Atlantic but all over the world have been little more than 
a blank. It took the Great War of 1914-1918 to awaken the 
United States to the danger that she had run in neglecting 
ocean shipping, and it took the era of enlarged world power 
which followed the war to give American business men a vivid 
realization of the opportunities offered by foreign trade and 
the need of reestablishing a national mereantile marine which 
would facilitate and make secure the carrying on of such 
world trade. 

The building of the Great War fleet of the United States 

as in its earlier stages entirely a military rather than a com- 
mercial measure. The construction during the war emergency 
of capital equipment designed to meet commercial needs was 
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one of the last things that the United States was interested in 
in 1917 and 1918. At one time or another the United States 
Shipping Board, in its various shipping activities, such as in 
contracts for new tonnage, vessels chartered, seized, com- 
mandeered, and requisitioned, was involved to the extent of 
4,500 vessels of 24,500,000 dead-weight tons, by a substantial 
margin the greatest fleet of ocean-going vessels ever assembled 
or in process of construction under one flag. In this total, 
however, were included 856 wood vessels of 3,000,000 tons and 
450 lake type vessels of 1,750,000 tons, as well as a smaller num- 
ber of concrete and composite vessels. Furthermore, the types 
of steel vessels contracted for were determined primarily by 
what shipyards could most readily construct. If a yard could 
most readily construct vessels of a certain type, the yard would 
in many cases be given a contract for as many vessels of that 
type as it could construct, regardless of any question as to the 
fitness of that type of vessel to compete with the vessels of 
foreign nations after the war. Thus the Government contracted 
for 192 vessels of the 8,800-ton type, 118 vessels of the 5,000-ton 
type, and 110 vessels of the Hog Island cargo type—types which, 
from purely commercial considerations, certainly would not have 
been produced in duplicate in this profusion if they would have 
been constructed at all. 

To the extent that conditions permitted, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation—as it was then known—produced good vessels. 
But the proportion of the vessels whose plans fit some definite 
commercial need was not a large one; and vice versa, the more 
recently developed tastes of the maritime world for vessels bet- 
ter adapted for the needs of present and future commerce found 
almost no reflection in the types of vessels built by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

From a shipping standpoint, the war emergency lasted until 
about 1921; for although the armistice was signed in 1918, 
American troops were in Europe for some time longer, and for 
many months after their withdrawal the need all over the 
world for the replenishment of supplies, and the continuing dis- 
organization of the merchant fleets of belligerents, led to so 
strong a demand for ocean tonnage that until late in 1920 all 
types of vessels were in demand at such high rates that all but 
the most poorly adapted could make a profit. 

After the armistice there were wholesale cancellations of con- 
tracts for all vessels still in the earlier stages. The war had 
shown the importance, however, of having a merchant fleet under 
the American flag, and it was decided to make as good use as 
possible of the vessels that had been completed or could be 
completed at a reasonable cost. With the end of the after-the- 
war shipping boom in 1921, the United States Shipping Board 
faced the practical problem of adapting the war fleet to the com- 
petitive conditions of peace-time commerce. It was further nec- 
essary to bring about an extensive rounding out of America’s 
new mercantile fleet so as to serve the needs of American com- 
merce in a thoroughly up-to-date way. 

By the early days of the war in 1914, America’s sea-going mer- 
chant fleet had declined to next to nothing. The United States 
found itself with a few vessels in the Pacific and a considerable 
number in the near-by trade to the Caribbean, but outside of the 
protected coastwise and intercoastal trades and tankers and 
other vessels owned by a few great industrial corporations that 
was practically all. Not only were American lines in most parts 
of the world nonexistent and American tramps unheard of, but 
from the United States to certain parts of the world, as Africa 
and large parts of South America, there was no substantial 
service even by foreign-flag lines. 

Charged as it had been in the shipping act of 1916 and the 
merchant marine act of 1920, with the encouragement and devel- 
opment of a merchant marine that would meet the requirements 
of the foreign commerce of the United States, the Shipping 
Board about 1921 undertook an extensive study of the trading 
areas of the world and mapped out in a systematic way those 
trade routes which American commerce needed if its develop- 
ment was to proceed in an unhampered way. These included 
both routes previously served with more or Jess efficiency by for- 
eign lines and routes on which foreign interests had as yet 
established no service. The proposed routes took into considera- 
tion not only America’s well-established ports, but the needs of 
every section of the country, coastal and inland, north, south, 
and west. 

The merchant marine act, 1920, declared it to be the policy of 
the United States that the new merchant marine should ulti- 
mately be owned and operated privately by American citizens. 
When the Shipping Board was developing its comprehensive 
plan for the building up of permanent American-flag trade 
routes in 1921, it was, however, out of the question to hope 
that private American capital would, under the conditions then 
existing, undertake the establishment of the trade routes which 
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the Shipping Board’s analysis showed were needed. For more 
than 75 years American shipowners had in vain sought to make 
a profit out of foreign-going lines. In 1921 and for several years 
afterwards, shipping throughout the entire world was in a de- 
pressed condition, so that even the most firmly established 
foreign lines were doing badly financially. To get the necessary 
lines started, therefore, the Shipping Board adopted a policy 
of allocating to managing operators the most suitable tonnage 
that it had at its disposal, and itself assuming the cost and 
ultimate responsibility for establishing these trade routes which 
it regarded as essential. The managing operators were to have 
the immediate responsibility for building up the services, but 
they were to do so at the expense and for the account of the 
Shipping Board. For a time this would mean a substantial loss 
er cost to the Government, but it was hoped by the Shipping 
Board that through this means American citizens could be 
trained as ship operators, that traffic and trade connections 
could be built up around American-flag lines, and that then, 
when the pioneering work had been done, some if not all of the 
lines could be sold to private American citizens who would 
operate them permanently on a purely business basis. Prior to 
this reorganization of America’s foreign-trade services by the 
Shipping Board, the Government ships had been allocated, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, to as many as 187 
different operators, operating from 1 to 59 ships each. By June 
30, 1922, these scattered operations of Shipping Board vessels 
had been organized into 77 services in the hands of 40 operators. 
Later many of these lines were consolidated so that the number 
of lines became 38, in the hands of a somewhat smaller number 
of operators. 

During the last five or six years the major attention of the 
Shipping Board has been centered upon two tasks. The first 
has been the task of improving the services and reducing the 
losses on the lines of vessels that had been established. The 
second has been the sale of these lines to American citizens who 
could be depended upon to maintain the services privately under 
the American flag. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, the operating losses 
were $41,000,000. In 1925 these were reduced to $30,000,000, 
and in 1926 to some $19,000,000. In 1927 the operating losses 


were less than $16,000,000, and in 1928, 9 year of less favorable 
operating conditions, they were about $16,000,000. 


In its sale of lines the Shiping Board has always insisted on 
a guaranty of operation for a term of years. 
restricted operation of Shipping Board vessels was a single 
passenger vessel sold for operation between the Pacific coast 
and Hawaii in August, 1923. The next month seven vessels were 
sold to the Dollar Steamship Line for the establishment of their 
famous round-the-world service. This line was at no time oper- 
ated by the Shipping Board; but it was started with vessels 
bought from the Shipping Board under contract to establish 
this service. In December, 1923, the first of five vessels was 
sold to W. R. Grace & Co. for guaranteed operation between the 
north Pacific coast and the west coast of South America. Grace 
& Co. were already in the service, so that this did not mean the 
establishment of a new line, but it did mean the reequipment 
and aid of an existing service and a guaranty of its continu- 
ance over a period of years. 

In April, 1925, the five passenger vessels constituting the 
California Orient Line were sold to the Dollar Steamship Line 
for operation between San Francisco and Honolulu and the 
Orient as the American Mail Line. 

In May, 1926, the Shipping Board made the further sale to 
the Dollar interests of the five passenger vessels which had 
constituted the American Oriental Mail Line, which thereupon 
became the American Mail Line service between Seattle and 
Victoria and Honolulu and the Orient. The Shipping Board by 
these sales disposed of the last of its passenger vessels operating 
from the Pacific coast. It had, however, already accomplished 
its purpose of establishing a fleet of high-class passenger vessels 
which were making the American flag well known on the north 
Pacific, and to a certain extent around the world. 

In August, 1925, the Shipping Board sold the 18 cargo vessels 
making up the American export lines, operating between the 
North Atlantic and Mediterranean and Black Sea ports. In 
November of the same year the Shipping Board sold the four 
passenger vessels of the Pan American Line operating between 
New York and the east coast of South America. With this sale 
the Shipping Board disposed of the last of its active passenger 
ships, except for the vessels of the United States Lines and the 
American Merchant Lines, which were included in the recent 
sale. 

In January, 1926, the Shipping Board sold the five cargo ves- 
sels constituting the American-South African Line. With the 
sale in June, 1928, of 10 vessels constituting the American-West 
African Line, the Shipping Board disposed of all its services 
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to African ports, other than the incidental service rendered by 
vessels sailing into or through the Mediterranean Sea. 

In January, 1926, the Shipping Board sold the six vessels of 
the Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line, and with this sale disposed of 
the last of its services from the Pacific coast to any part of 
South America. Six months later, in June, 1926, the board 
sold one vessel for guaranteed operation between New York 
and Hampton Roads and the Caribbean. 

In October, 1927, the six vessels making up the American 
Scantic Line, operating from North Atlantic ports to Norway 
and the Baltic, were sold, 

In March, 1928, the Shipping Board sold the 39 vessels com- 
prising the cargo services of the American-Australia-Orient Line, 
Oregon Oriental Line, and American Oriental Mail Line, which 
operated between the Pacific coast and the Orient. This dis- 
posed of the last of the vessels which had been operated for 
the Shipping Board from Pacific coast ports. 

In October, 1928, the nine vessels of the American Palmetto 
Line operating from South Atlantic ports to the United Kingdom 
and North European ports were sold. Also in the fall of 1928 
the Shipping Board sold two refrigerator ships for operation 
between South Atlantic ports and Europe. 

Prior to the sale of the United States Lines and American 
Merchant Lines, the Shipping Board had thus sold, in all, a total 
of 17 lines, most of which had been developed under Shipping 
Board operation, and all of which have since their sale been 
faithfully serving the needs of American commerce on the high 
seas of the world. 

In general public interest the United States Lines have, how- 
ever, occupied a larger place than all the other cargo and 
passenger services of the United States Shipping Board, sold 
and unsold, put together. To occupy first position in North 
Atlantic passenger service has long been the ambition of every 
nation of Europe and America which has aimed to build up 
maritime power. Here the competition is fiercest and the ves- 
sels are largest and fastest, 

As a result of the war the United States had acquired several 
large German vessels and also had built some transports, which 
were afterwards converted for passenger service. After the 
war a group of these vessels were placed in the North Atlantic 
passenger service. In 1919 the Shipping Board negotiated a 
sale of this service, but was restrained from completing the 
sale by injunction. The merchant marine act, 1920, clarified 
the Government’s powers and policy with reference to sale; 


passenger vessels were in 1920 chartered to private shipping 
interests. The operation by these interests was not successful, 
and in 1921 the Shipping Board took the vessels back. 

In 1923 the United States Lines were organized in much their 
present form for direct operation by the United States Ship- 
ping Board through what was then known as the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The lines as finally constituted included the 
Leviathan, the George Washington, the America, the Republic, 
the President Harding, and the President Roosevelt. 

From 1923 to 1929 the United States Lines were operated 
with outstanding and growing success by the Shipping Board. 
The service proved to be popular with the traveling public, and 
the operating losses, which in the fiscal year 1924 were $3,463,- 
000, were reduced in 1925 to $2,316,000, in 1926 to $1,497,000, 
and in 1927 were turned into a profit of $371,000. In 1928, 
owing in large part to the innovation of sending the President 
Harding and the President Roosevelt on special cruises to the 
Mediterranean, a venture which proved to be unprofitable, there 
was an operating loss of $465,000. 

In 1928 the passage of the Jones-White Act, with its liberal 
provisions for loans and mail contracts, put the United States 
Lines and the American Merchant Lines on a salable basis, and 
a renewed effort was thereupon made to sell these lines as the 
basis for a permanent American passenger and cargo service 
in the North Atlantic under private operation. 

In June, 1928, the Shipping Board authorized the prepara- 
tion of advertisements, notices to bidders, and forms of contract 
upon which the lines could be offered to private American 
citizens for guaranteed operation under the United States flag. 
In order to make the offer as broad and attractive as possible, 
and in keeping with the requirements of our national defense 
and commerce, as well as to assure the permanent operation 
and expansion of the lines, the ships were offered under several 
different proposals. Specifically, there were 10 propositions 
presented to bidders. 

In order to give a better understanding as to just how these 
propositions were presented, they are set forth as follows: 

(1) For the purchase of the vessels Leviathan, George Washington, 
Republic, President Harding, President Roosevelt, and America, and the 
trade name and good will of United States Lines, together with the 
purchase of the vessels American Banker, American Farmer, American 
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Trader, American Shipper, and American Merchant, and the trade name 
and good will of American Merchant Lines, for operation in accordance 
with the provisions of the draft of contract attached hereto. 

(2) For the purchase of the vessels and property comprised in propo- 
sition (1), for operation as therein provided, together with the pur- 
chase of the vessels Monticello and Mount Vernon, “as is, where is” to 
be reconditioned within two years from date of award at the expense 
of the buyer, in accordance with one of the 13 alternate plans and 
specifications approved by the United States Shipping Board, for the 
reconditioning of these two vessels, and to be added to the line to 
be maintained with the vessels, set forth in proposition (1) and operated 
in the manner hereinafter set forth in paragraph (b) of this proposi- 
tion (2). Such reconditioning is to be done within the continental 
limits of the United States, 

(b) To provide that within two years from date of said award, 
or any extended period granted by the United States Shipping Board, 
the purchaser will place said vessels Mount Vernon and Monticello 
in operation between New York and a port in the United Kingdom and 
a port in France, with the privilege of calling at any other United 
Kingdom, Irish, French, and German ports and any other United States 
north Atlantic ports, and will make with each of said vessels, after 
so placed in operation, not less than two round voyages each 60 days, 
between March 1 and December 31 of each year, and will make with 
each of said vessels not less than 13 round voyages per annum, 

(3) For the purchase of the vessels and property comprised in propo- 
sition (1), coupled with an agreement by the purchaser to construct 
within three years from date of award, two new vessels within the 
continental limits of the United States, of suitable type, size, and 
speed for operation, as set forth in paragraph (b) of proposition (2). 

(4) For the purchase of the vessels and property comprised in 
propusition (1), except the vessels President Harding and President 
Roosevelt, for operation as therein set forth, together with the purchase 
of the vessels Monticello and Mount Vernon under the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in proposition (2). 

(5) For the purchase of the vessels and property comprised in propo- 
sition (1), except the vessels President Harding and President Roose- 
velt, for operation as therein set forth, coupled with an agreement by 
the purchaser to construct and operate two new vessels under the terms 
and conditions set forth in proposition (3). 

(6) For the purchase of the vessels, the Leviathan, George Wash- 
ington, Republic, President Harding, President Roosevelt, and America, 
and the trade name and good will of United States Lines for opera- 
tion as set forth in section (1) to (6), inclusive, of article 8 of the 
draft of contract attached hereto, together with the purchase of the 
vessels Mount Vernon and Monticello under the terms and conditions 
set forth in proposition (2). 

(7) For the purchase of the property comprised in proposition (6) 
except the vessels Mount Vernon and Monticello, for operation as 
therein sect forth, coupled with an agreement by the purchaser to con- 
struct and operate two new vessels under the terms and conditions set 
forth in proposition (3). 

(8) For the purchase of the vessels American Banker, American 
Farmer, American Trader, American Shipper, and American Merchant, 
together with the trade name and good will of American Merchant 
Lines, for operation in accordance with section (7) of article 8 of the 
draft of contract attached hereto. 

(9) For the purchase of the vessels American Bankcr, American 
Farmer, American Trader, American Shipper, and American Merchant, 
together with the trade name and good will of American Merchant 
Lines, for operation between any North Atlantic port and the United 
Kingdom, with the privilege of calling at any Irish or continental 
European channel port for the purpose of carrying passengers, mail, 
and cargo, 

(10) For the purchase of the property comprised in proposition (9) 
for operation between any Pacific coast port and the United Kingdom 
(with the privilege of calling at any Irish or continental European 
port for the purpose of carrying passengers, mail, and cargo). 


A conspicuous feature of the propositions, it will be noted, 
was the requirement for replacements and expansion of the 
United States Lines. 

Too great importance could not be attached to the need of 


new tonnage to balance the service. Chairman T. V. O’Connor, 
of the United States Shipping Board, declared to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce in January, 1927, that “to talk about 
a merchant marine in this country without replacement is 
making us the capital joke of the world.” It was therefore 
with careful vigilance toward guaranteeing the addition of 
fast modern-type vessels to the lines that the Shipping Board 
made provision for replacements by at least two ships of suit- 
able’ type, size, and speed to be placed in service with the other 
vessels of the line. 

On January 15, after prospective purchasers had had an ex- 
tended period for study of the propositions, the bids were opened 
and the results of the board’s efforts became known. It was a 
great day for the American merchant marine. It must have 
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been a day of great satisfaction to the people of the country to 
behold the American shipping interests breaking loose from their 
timidity and coming forward with firm offers to take over the 
lines and operate them under our flag and to furnish guaranties 
for their permanency. The bids were not in sums of small 
denominations. Seven substantial organizations with offers in 
the millions of doHars came forward and presented their bids 
with good-faith deposits to assure the assumption of a contract 
with the Government. 

The offerers included the American Line Steamship Corpora- 
tion; American Export Lines; Roosevelt Steamship Co. (Ine.) ; 
Admiral Oriental Line; J. H. Winchester & Co. (Inc.) ; Gibbs 
3ros. (Ine.), and G. M. Standifer; J. H. Winchester & Co. 
(Ine.) ; and Paul W. Chapman. 

The proposals submitted by the prospective bidders were, 
briefly stated, as follows: 

American Line Steamship Corporation: $6,000,000 for the purchase 
of the vessels operating on the United States Lines, to be used as the 
nucleus in forming a trans-Atlantic service, and with the understanding 
that this service will require a sister ship to the Leviathan at once and 
another vessel shortly thereafter. 

American Line Steamsbip Corporation: $1,500,000 for the purchase 
under proposition 8 of the vessels operating on the American Merchant 
Lines, or $300,000 for each of the five vessels and $2 for the leaseholds. 

American Export Lines: $812,000 each for the vessels President Hard- 
ing and President Roosevelt for operation between North Atlantic ports 
and Mediterranean upon the same terms and conditions as outlined in 
their original contract of sale for 18 cargo vessels. 

Roosevelt Steamship Co. (Inc.) : $2,275,000 for the purchase under 
proposition 9 of the vessels operating on the American Merchant Lines, 
or $455,000 for each of the five vessels. A bid of $1,000 was made for 
the leaseholds. 

Admiral Oriental line: $2,525,000 for the purchase under propositions 
9 and 10 of the American Merchant Lines, or $505,000 for each of the 
five vessels. 

J. H. Winchester & Co. (Inc.), Gibbs Bros. (Inc.), G. M. Standifer, 
$10,000,000 as a joint bid under proposition 4 for the purchase of the 
United States Lines and American Merchant Lines, exclusive of the 
steamers President Harding and President Roosevelt, but with agree- 
ment to recondition the Mount Vernon and Monticelio and install double 
reduction gears, compound turbines, and water-tube boilers, or in lieu 
thereof, install turbo-electric drives and water-tube boilers upon plans 
and specifications prepared by Gibbs Bros. Inc.). A bid of $1 was made 
for the leaseholds. 

J. H. Winchester & Co. (Inc.), $3,025,000 for the purchase under 
proposition 8 of the vessels operating on the American Merchant Lines, 
or $605,000 each for the five vessels. A bid of $1 was made for the 
leaseholds, 

Paul W. Chapman, $16,082,000 for the purchase under either propo- 
sition 1 or proposition 3, at the board's election, of the vessels operating 
on the United States Lines and American Merchant Lines, the individual 
price for each vessel being as follows: 
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A bid of $218,000 was made for the leasehollds, making a total of 
$16,300,000 for these lines. 

The bidder further stated that in addition to the two new vessels to 
be constructed, as provided for under proposition 3, he contemplated 
constructing other new tennage for operation on the United States 
Lines, and agrees to operate all of the vessels under contract for 10 
years. 

While the Shipping Board and its subsidiary organization, the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, were engaged in a study of the 
various proposals received, the Senate on January 28, 1929, 
passed a resolution known as Senate Resolution No. 317, which 
directed the board to furnish information in reply to certain 
specific questions. It will not be necessary for me to go into 
the details of the inquiry made by the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. After publicly hearing members of the board and 
any witnesses who desired to be heard, the committee finally 
advised the board on February 14, 1929, that it had concluded 
not to interfere in the sale of the lines. 

The bid of Paul W. Chapman was by far the most satisfac- 
tory bid. It was the highest in monetary value and furnished 
also guaranties for building within a period of three years two 
new vessels of modern type to run with the Leviathan. As 
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Chairman O’Connor stated on February 14, 1929, when the 
Chapman bid was accepted: 


The Shipping Board has made the most outstanding sale in its career 
to an American citizen in whom it has the utmost confidence as to his 
ability to secure to the American merchant marine its position in the 
North Atlantic trade. 


Since that time the contract of sale has been executed. Let 
us see how carefully the interests of the Government have been 
safeguarded in this agreement. 

In the first place, the sale was made to an organization ca- 
pable of carrying out its obligations, and the buyer has, in fact, 
lost no time in assuming the new responsibility. 

On April 8 deliveries of the vessels began with turning over 
the Leviathan. Further scheduled deliveries include the Ameri- 
can Farner, on April 22; the American Shipper, on April 29; 
the President Harding, on May 6; the American Banker, on May 
7; the President Roosevelt, on May 13; the American Merchant, 
on May 14; the George Washington, on May 20; the American 
Trader, on May 21; the America, on May 27; and last, the 
Republic, on June 6. 

The buyer has solemnly covenanted and agreed with the Ship- 
ping Board to maintain the lines as common carriers of passen- 
gers and freight with the vessels purchased, and with any sub- 
stituted .or new vessels, between the port of New York—with 
the privilege of celNling at other North Atlantic ports—and ports 
of the United Kingdom, Ireland, France, and Germany, for a 
period of 10 consecutive years, beginning with the date the 
buyer takes delivery and places on loading berth the first of the 
vessels purchased. 

The buyer further agrees to furnish adequate service on the 
lines and to make the following minimum number of voyages 
with the vessels purchased and the two new vessels: 

SEcTION 1. With the Leviathan not less than two (2) round voyages 
each sixty days between March Ist and December 31st of each year, and 
not less than thirteen (13) round voyages per annum, between the port 
of New York and a port in the United Kingdom and a port in France, 
with the privilege of calling at any other United Kingdom, Irish, 
French, and Germiun ports, and any other United States North Atlantic 
ports. 

Sec. 2. With the George Washington not less than one (1) round 
voyage each sixty days between March ist and December 31st of each 
year and not less than ten (10) round voyages per annum, between the 
port of New York and a port in the United Kingdom and a port in 
France and a port in Germany with the privilege of calling at any 
other United Kingdom, Irish, French, and German ports and any other 
United States North Atlantic ports. 

Sec. 3. With the America not less than one (1) round voyage each 
sixty days between March ist and December 31st of each year and not 
less than ten (10) round voyages per annum, between the port of New 
York and a port in the United Kingdom and a port in France and a port 
in Germany, with the privilege of calling at any other United King- 
dom, Irish, French, and German ports, and any other United States 
North Atlantic ports, 

Sec. 4. With the President Harding not less than one (1) round 
voyage each sixty days between March ist and December 3ist of each 
year and not less than ten (10) round voyages per annum, between the 
port of New York and a port in the United Kingdom and a port in 
France and a port in Germany, with the privilege of calling at any 
other United Kingdom, Irish, French, and German ports and any other 
United States North Atlantic ports. 

Sec, 5. With the President Roosevelt not less than one (1) round 
voyage each sixty days between March Ist and December 31st of each 
year and not less than ten (10) round voyages per annum, between 
the port of New York and a port in the United Kingdom and a port in 
France and a port in Germany, with the privilege of calling at any 
other United Kingdom, Irish, French, and German ports and any other 
United States North Atlantic ports. . 

Sec. 6. With the Republic not less than one (1) round voyage each 
sixty days between March ist and December 31st of each year and not 
less than eight (8) round voyages per annum, between the port of 
New York and a port in the United Kingdom and a port in France and 
a port in Germany, with the privilege of calling at any other United 
Kingdom, Irish, French, and German ports and any other United States 
North Atlantic ports. 

Sec. 7. With the American Banker, American Farmer, American Mer- 
chant, American Shipper, and American Trader not less than two (2) 
outward voyages per month and not less than forty-five (45) outward 
voyages per annum, between the port of New York and the port of 
Londen with the privilege of calling at Plymouth and other United 
Kingdom, Irish, or continental European channel ports for the purpose 
of carrying passengers, mail, and cargo. 

Beginning not later than February 13, 1932, or the end of such 
extended period for the completion of said two new vessels as the 
same may be extended as hereinbefore provided, not less than two 
(2) round voyages each sixty (60) days between March ist and Decem- 
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ber 81st of each year with each of said two new vessels and not less 
than thirteen (13) round voyages per annum with each of said vessels 
between the port of New York and a port in United Kingdom and a 
port in France with the privilege of calling at any other United King- 
dom, Irish, French, and German ports and any other United States 
North Atlantic ports. 


The buyer further agrees that the vessels shall be operated 
upon a regular schedule and not otherwise, and that all of the 
vessels shall be operated under American registry. Should the 
buyer increase the services by placing additional vessels on the 
line during the 10-year period, he agrees that such additional 
vessels shall be documented under the laws of the United States. 

In order to give our American operator equal opportunity with 
foreign competition, the Shipping Board has granted permission 
in the contract, subject to the approval of the board, that the 
buyer may operate the vessels on special cruises, provided the 
minimum number of voyages set forth in the contract is main- 
tained. 

With respect to the two new vessels, which the purchaser is 
obligated to place in the Jines the purchaser has agreed to con- 
struct within the continental limits of the United States at its 
own expense two new vessels of type, size, and speed suitable, in 
the opinion of the Shipping Board, for operation on the said line, 
and to be built in accordance with plans and specifications 
approved by the board, 

The buyer further agrees that the plans and specifications for 
these two new sister ships to the Leviathan will be submitted to 
the board for approval on or before February 13, 1930, and that 
the vessels shall be completed and placed in operation upon the 
lines on or before February 13, 1932, subject, of course, to exten- 
sions for unavoidable interruptions and delays. - 

Supposing the buyer should default—what safeguards has the 
board provided? 

If default shall be made in any one year in making any one 
or two of the voyages required to be made with the Leviathan or 
with either of the two new vessels, the buyer shall pay the seller 
the sum of $150,000 as liquidated damages for each voyage so 
defaulted. 

If defaults of one to four voyages are made in any one year 
with the respective ships of the United States Lines, other 
than the Leviathan, the buyer must pay $50,000 as liquidated 
damages for each voyage defaulted, and in the case of the 
American Merchant Lines’ ships, $25,000 per voyage. As a 
further protection, if as many as three voyages are defaulted 
with the steamship Leviathan, or five voyages with any of the 
other of the United States Lines or American Merchant Lines’ 
ships, or if default be made in the submission of plans and speci- 
fications or the construction of the two new vessels, or in plac- 
ing the vessels in operation in the line within the dates as 
provided in the contract, then there shall be considered a total 
default in the maintenance of the line. The buyer thereupon 
must forthwith pay to the seller in addition to the sum stipu- 
late] above a lump sum of $2,500,000, in case the default hap- 
pens during the first year of the 10-year period; $2,250,000 if 
during the second year; $2,000,000 if during the third year, 
and so on down until the graduated scale reaches $250,000, 
should the default happen during the tenth year or any 
ono period which may be contracted for the guaranteed 
service. 

The contract goes farther in the event of total default. The 
buyer must surrender the possession of all of the vessels in the 
same state and condition as when delivered by the seller, 
ordinary wear and tear excepted, and must also turn back the 
trade name and good will of the United States Lines and 
American Merchant Lines, or any other trade name under which 
the vessels may hereafter be operated with the consent of the 
Shipping Board, together with the good will and all other prop- 
erty sold with the ships, and must deliver to the seller a bill of 
sale with clear title. 

The Shipping Board has provided that the vessels must be 
adequately insured; and in the event of the actual or construc- 
ive total loss of any of the vessels sold, the insurance money 
received shall be applied first to the payment of sums owing 
to the Government under the terms and provisions of the mort- 
gage on the vessel lost; second, in payment to the buyer of such 
sums as have been paid on the purchase price of the vessel; and, 
third, in the event that the buyer within one year enters into 
a contract for the purchase or construction of a vessel satis- 
factory to the seller, upon plans and specifications to be ap- 
proved by the seller, the balance of the insurance moneys shall 
be applied on the payment of the cost of the replacing vessel. 

What protection has the buyer against the Shipping Board 
establishing another line or selling vessels for operation in com- 
petition with the lines sold? 

The contract is clear on this point, So long as there shall not 
be a total default in the maintenance of the line and so long as 
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adequate service is maintained, the Government agrees that it 
will not, during the 10-year period, operate or permit to be 
operated for its own account between the port of New York 
and any port or ports in the United Kingdom, Ireland, France, 
or Germany, any United States Shipping Board combination 
passenger and cargo vessels of the same type and class in com- 
petition with said line. 

The Government further agrees that it will not during the 
10-year period charter any such vessels at a price lower than 
current market charter rates for operation between such ports 
in competition with said line. The Government goes even far- 
ther and agrees that it will not during the 10-year period 
authorize or permit any such United States Shipping Board 
combination passenger and cargo vessels hereafter sold for re- 
stricted trading to operate between such ports in competition 
with said line. 

One very important clause in the contract relates to the pos- 
sible abandonment or curtailment of service on the line at the 
end of the 10-year period. The Shipping Board has wisely in- 
serted a clause which provides that the buyer agrees to give the 
board at least one year's notice of his intention to take such 
action, in order that the board may make proper arrangements 
to reestablish and continue the line, 

It will not be necessary to go into the details regarding the 
notes, bonds, mortgages which have been provided for as se- 
curity for the payment of the purchase price; but it will be 
sufficient to say that the interests of the Government and the 
American merchant marine have been as adequately protected 
as they would have been by any business organization in private 
enterprise. 

The relations of the Shipping Board to the transaction will 
be one of continuing interest. There will not only be the watch- 
ful supervision over the maintenance and operation of the lines, 
but the board, under the provisions of the merchant marine act, 
1928, has yet to exercise its authority with respect to the grant- 
ing of a loan covering the construction of the new vessels, as 
well as carrying out the provisions of the same act with 
respect to a mail-carrying contract. 

The sale of the United States Lines and the American Mer- 
chant Lines has met with the approval of the country to a 
remarkable degree. Practically none of the adverse criticism 


which usually accompanies a transaction of this magnitude has 


been heard. On the contrary, the action of the Shipping Board 
has been generally applauded by the press and public opinion. 
The following editorial, taken from the Washington Post of 
April 9, 1929, well represents the general view: 

SALE OF THE MERCHANT FLEET 


There occurred yesterday in New York an event that marks a new 
era in the history of the American merchant marine. This was the 
formal delivery to her new owners of the world-famous Leviathan, flag- 
ship of the Shipping Board’s North Atlantic passenger fleet, and the 
first of the 11 Government-owned passenger vessels in this service to be 
transferred to private American interests. The occasion was fittingly 
observed aboard the giant craft by some of the country’s leading ship- 
ping authorities, Chairman T. V. O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, mak- 
ing the principal address. Telegrams commenting on the significance of 
the event were received from a number of prominent persons, including 
the Postmaster General. 

The occasion was sufficiently important to call for a comprehensive 
statement relating to the merchant marine. This was furnished by 
Chairman O'Connor, when he showed that, of 2,543 vessels acquired as 
a result of the war, the board has already sold 1,700, totaling 8,750,000 
deadweight tons, for which the Government has received in cash 
approximately $400,000,000, 

These figures will be noted with interest by all friends of the merchant 
marine, and at the same time should silence those critics of the Ship- 
ping Board who have claimed that there has been unnecessary delay 
in getting the Government out of the shipping business. When account 
is taken of vessels disposed of otherwise than by sale it may be noted 
that there are but 600 ships still left in the Shipping Board's possession, 
and that there are excellent chances of selling many of these in the 
near future, In short, far from being dilatory in transferring the ships 
to private American interests, it must appear that the Shipping Board, 
under the able leadership of Chairman O'Connor, has, in the face of 
almost insuperable obstacles, accomplished remarkable results in already 
disposing of the greater part of the fleet. 

The significance of this achievement will appear more fully if it is 
borne in mind that in all sales of vessel property it has been necessary 
for the Shipping Board to consider most carefully the best interests of 
private American shipowners and shipbuilders, in order to avoid making 
any sales that would adversely affect existing conditions. In other 
words, it has been a case not merely of selling ships, but of selling them 
in such a way tbat the American merchant marine as a whole would 
be benefited by the various sales negotiated. Constant observance of 
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this requirement has Board's 
difficulties. 

Many of the vessels disposed of have gone to build up American coast- 
wise and intercoastal lines. These splendid services far outrank any 
similar steamship services in the world. Other ships and ship lines sold 
by the board are upholding American commercial prestige in the foreign 
trades. Chairman O’Connor, in his New York address, showed that out 
of 38 foreign-trade lines established by the board, in a network of serv- 
ices extending to all parts of the world, 20 have been sold to American 
citizens for guaranteed operation over a fixed period of years. The 
nation-wide commercial benefits resulting from the operation of these 
foreign services are incalculable. 

Secause of the value of the ships and the importance of American 
North Atlantic passenger traffic, the sale of the Leviathan and her sis- 
ter ships to private American interests constitutes the outstanding event 
in the Shipping Board’s sales program. Every American must wish 
success for the new undertaking, which seems destined to furnish 
another fine example of American commercial acumen and initiative 
working in a public-spirited way. Friends of the merchant marine should 
remember, however, that the success of the new venture will by no 
means depend entirely on the business sagacity and enterprise of the 
owners, but will be contingent in large measure upon the patronage of 
American travelers and shippers. Use American ships! 


Since the sale of the United States Lines and American Mer- 
chant Lines, the Shipping Board has accepted a bid for the Gulf, 
Brazil, River Plate Line, which brings the total sales of lines 
for guaranteed operation to 20. 

In addition to sales for guaranteed operation, the Shipping 
Board has made a great many other sales of vessels which, as 
indicated by the figures just quoted, bring the grand total for all 
ship sales to the enormous figure of approximately 1,700 vessels 
of 8,750,000 deadweight tons, the cash payments on these 
amounting to approximately $400,000,000, with additional de- 
ferred payments yet to come. 

Important as have been the sales of lines already made, the 
Shipping Board has yet to sell 18 cargo lines which are 
now being operated through nranaging operators. Funds are 
available for the conclusion of mail contracts covering six of 
these lines and these will probably be sold in the comparatively 
near future. This will reduce the number of lines still operated 
by the Government to about 12 out of an original 38. 

The sale of the United States Lines may well be regarded as 
one of the two or three major culminating and turning points 
in the work of the United States Shipping Board. From 1917 
until the end of the shipping shortage which followed the war, 
the Shipping Board was primarily concerned with the construc- 
tion of ships. From 1921 until 1929 the Shipping Board has 
been engaged primarily in the establishment and maintenance 
of a Government-owned merchant marine. However, us early 
as 1923 the Shipping Board began to sell essential trade routes 
for private operation. Since the passage of the Jones-White Act 
of 1928 with its construction loan and mail contract provisions, 
the sale of lines and the development of private American ship- 
ping has been so expedited that by the present time more than 
half of the Government vessels and services have been trans- 
ferred to private operation. 

Now that the halfway point has been definitely passed, the 
Shipping Board wiil henceforth be concerned, not so much with 
the direct operation of Government ships as with the more nor. 
mal duties of encouraging the growth and regulating the activi- 
ties of the private American merchant marine. The United 
States Government, acting through the Shipping Board, has thus 
far succeeded in building up the American merchant marine 
to a point where, instead of carrying less than 9 per cent of 
America’s foreign commerce in American ships as in 1910, we 
are now carrying approximately one-third. Now the Govern- 
ment and the Shipping Board step a little into the background 
and it becomes primarily the task of the purchasers of the 
United States Lines and other Government services, and of new 
American-flag shipping companies to maintain and materiaily 
increase this proportion of American commerce carried under 
the American flag. 

As Paul W. Chapman, the successful bidder for the United 
States Lines and the American Merchant Lines, appropriately 
said when the Government accepted his high bid: 

The acceptance of my bid for the United States and the American 
Merchant Lines gives to me and to those who are to be responsible for 
the operation and enlargement of the fleets, what we regard as a supreme 
opportunity to do our part in carrying out the Government's deter- 
mination to establish a permanent American merchant marine of im- 
portance, equal to the preeminent position of the United States in all 
other commercial activities. 


In agriculture, mining, manufacturing, railroading, foreign 
trade, and business generally the United States has attained 


enormously increased the Shipping 
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world preeminence, The main task of the Shipping Board now 
is to help American business men in their effort to duplicate 
this success in the field of shipping, following the policies of aid 
laid down in the shipping act of 1916 and the merchant marine 
acts of 1920 and 1928. 

We have seen that the Shipping Board first built the greatest 
merchant fleet which has ever been constructed in so short a 
time. Then it developed the greatest network of ocean-going 
passenger and cargo liners which has ever been established 
in so short a period of years. Starting at the very bottom, it 
built up service and good will and developed traffic so rapidly 
that the newly established lines are already able, with the aid 
of our new laws, to hold their own in competition against the 
oldest and best established of their foreign rivals. And now 
the Shipping Board has shown itself to be just as energetic 
in effecting its voluntary retirement from the shipping field 
in favor of private American operators as it was energetic and 
successful in entering it during the confused period which fol- 
lowed the war, when private capital was as yet reluctant to 
make investments in ocean shipping. 

When the Shipping Board was set up by the shipping act of 
September, 1916, its most important functions were to be, not 
Government operation, but the encouragement and development 
of a merchant marine and the regulation of carriers by water 
engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United 
States. From these general responsibilities its attention has 
been largely drawn first to actual construction and then actual 
operation of vessels. With the sale of the United States Lines 
and other services, the Shipping Board is now in a position to 
give more attention to carrying out its original functions of 
aiding and regulating private shipping and, in general, pro- 
moting the ocean transportation that is essential for the for- 
eign commerce of the United States. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a letter 
from a constituent of mine on the farm relief bill now in con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I have fre- 
quently said that in much altercation the truth is lost. The 
wisdom contained in that statement was recognized long ago. 
It became a Latin proverb, and finally in a new garb became 
a maxim of the law, which is the highest tribute that can be 
paid to any expression, recording and registering human ex- 
periences through a long number of years. 

Much has been said, much has been written, about farm re- 
lief, and yet the farmer and those who have to purchase, market, 
distribute, and consume his products are as yet a long way off 
from any system that will give good general results—almost as 
far away as they were a number of years ago. Apparently bul- 
letins, brochures, pamphlets, books, reports, newspaper articles, 
magazine editorials, and so forth, have been fulminations that 
made no marked impression upon buyers or sellers nor produced 
that economy of movement from the farmer to the consumer 
which would result advantageously to either one of them. In 
other words, I believe that tons of paper and barrels of ink and 
a thundering of many voices have been of no great avail even 
if they have not gone entirely to waste, and yet paradoxical as 
it may seem, I am going to make a contribution through these 
remarks in the way of a letter written to me by an old friend, 
which I commend to the thoughtful consideration of every legis- 
lator and farmer who may read that letter. 

I know that the matter of fresh fruits and vegetables was in 
the House bill and the Senate bill and consequently that the 
eonferees, if they adhere rigidly to the rule and do not depart 
therefrom in letter or in spirit, will not touch with a 10-foot 
pole. But, if they believe that the letter ofttime killeth the 
spirit of the law, which I think is a substantial though not per- 
haps precise statement of the famous old expression, I hope that 
they may agree upon a report which will express as a result 
of giving a flexibility and elasticity to the provisions of the 
House and Senate bills something resembling an approach to 
the fulfillment or vindication of the reflections of my friend 
upon the subject and his undoubted desire to be helpful in solvy- 
ing a great problem. It has been frequently said that the laws 
of the Medes and Persians were without the slightest flexibility 
and that as a result of their changelessness they could not sur- 
vive the constant stroke of time registering a changing thought 
or attitude upon problems that must conre and go with the gen- 
erations of men that succeed each other. 

These laws defeated their own purpose and perished from 
the face of the earth as rules of conduct for men and women. 
Let us preserve all of our laws by permitting them to grow 
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of themselves. This, of course, should be as true of parlia- 
mentary laws, rules, and procedure as it is of the substantive 
and procedural law, both civil and common. But excellent 
authority hath it that brevity is the soul of wit; and, prob- 
ably, without further ado I should submit the letter which I 
hope will prove a contribution to the agricultural literature 
already extant. “One bell, one sound” is a French proverb. 
And “Every medal has two sides,” is equally cogent as an 
English apothegm. 

Even if you are an advocate of the House or Senate bill; 
even if you did vote for one or the other as a Member of the 
Congress, read this illuminating letter from the sidelines, as it 
were, Or from the “bleachers,” to use a good Americanism 
coined on the baseball field: 

You have asked for a further explanation of the autocratic powers 
granted and contemplated by the stabilization provisions of the farm 
relief bills, 

I do not know that I can do any better than to use the language of 
one of the most active supporters of the bill. He said that the stabill- 
zation provision “ was the very heart of the bill.” The farm board, 
loan provision, clearing house provisions, etc., are the arms and legs. 
The special interests that may be in control are the head. 

In theory neither a grower nor dealer has to come in. That is the 
disarming statement invariably made by proponents of the measure. 
In practice, however, they will have to come in or be cleaned out if the 
powers are exercised, and you may be sure an attempt will be made to 
exercise them. Putting one’s head under a guillotine and saying that 
the operator is so kind and that he wouldn't think of letting the knife 
do its work is a dangerous practice, and particularly under a law. I 
don’t want any laws where I am dependent solely upon the good inten- 
tions of the men who administer it. They might die and others take 
their places, or in their desire to experiment and try out theories let 
their hands slip. 

To illustrate in apples: A, we will say, is the stabilization corpora- 
tion with its hand in the Federal Treasury, with no obligation to repay. 
It is not playing with its money. It has power to buy, store, market, 
sell, process, and dump its supplies whenever and wherever it chooses, 
B and C are cooperatives. They ask the board for a loan. The board 
says: “Do you belong to the clearing house and the stabilization corpo- 
ration, and are you operating in accordance with the desires of the 
stabilization corporation?” They say, “No.” The board says, “ We 
are sorry but we really can’t loan you until you do.” In the case 
of every new cooperative (which can be organized with money from the 
bill), or one that was on the ragged edge, or any cooperative that wanted 
money, they would be forced in by economic pressure. 

D and E are distributors doing business on their own money. They 
refuse to join the clearing house or take the dictation of the stabiliza- 
tion corporation (A) as to how much or what they shall handle or from 
what sources. D and E say, “ We have our own shippers who are very 
well satisfied and also a very nice trade in their brands.” 

A (the stabilization corporation) with Government money has blocks 
of apples stored at Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, Atlanta, and else- 
where. It can dump them when and where it wishes. It keeps track 
of B’s and C’s shipments, who do not wish to come in. It keeps track 
of D’s and E’s offerings. When the right time comes it dumps its 
supplies against theirs, shoves them into the auction or otherwise. It 
has nothing to lose except Government money. The tongues of B, C, 
D, and E shortly touch the sidewalk and crack open. They decide they 
better join or go to the poorhouse. Purely voluntary (?), no compul- 
sion. Having come in, B, C, D, and E then obey the rules laid down 
by the stabilization corporation, take what it says they can take, and 
from whom and to whom. 

These four, we will say, want to operate independently. They have 
Jonathans and Baldwins stored at Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, and 
elsewhere, so does A, the stabilization corporation. A has his bought 
with Government money—a few millions, for example. Every time 
B, C. D, and E put up a car, A puts up three or five to their one. How 
long can they stand the gaff? It is all innocent (7?) on A’s part— 
merely the exercise of his marketing judgment, 

B, C, D, and E start to export. A knows all about it. It starts 
dumping against them. It isn’t its money. All perfectly innocent (?)— 
broaden foreign markets, etc. Examples can be multiplied indefinitely. 

Put this power in the hands of special interests or any so-called 
stabilization corporation and where do growers, foreign purchasers, 
and every other agency get off? 

Add to that the power to can, dry, and process, the power to build 
storages and plants, the power to force private persons to lease or sell 
plants, and, in case of refusal at the price some board says is reason- 
able, then to borrow and build side of them with Government funds 
and you have all the elements of complete autocracy. 

Again, add to the foregoing, and “for the purpose of developing 
continuity of cooperative service from the point of production to and 
including the point of terminal marketing” the power to acquire “ by 
purchase, construction, or otherwise of facilities and equipment for the 
preparing, handling, storing, process, or sale or other disposition of 
agricultural commodities,” and you have the most complete autocratic 
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and monopolistic power ever even contemplated in this country. The 
words, “or other disposition” embrace everything including manu- 
facture and the operation of retail stores. 

The bills are masterpieces of autocracy and monopoly. The stabiliza- 
tion corporation can prepare, buy, sell, store, process, and “ otherwise 
dispose of.” It is admitted by those in authority that this embraces 
manufacture, You can manufacture wool, cotton, or anything that 
comes from agriculture. The country as a whole is asleep. 

It is idle to say that the farm board will not permit a stabilization 
corporation to buy, dump, manufacture, process, ete., nor to do thus 
and so. The farm board has little jurisdiction after it has once 
certified the corporation. From that point on the things that can be 
done by the stabilization corporation are written in the law and the 
farm board can not change the law. 

It is also idle to say that the farm board will not certify such a 
corporation if it is not a wise thing to do. There will be a multitude 
of demands and every kind of pressure, both political and otherwise. 
President Herbert Hoover in his opposition to debentures said in item 5 
(italic ours) : 

“Although it 1s proposed that the plan should only be installed at 
the discretion of the farm board, yet the tendency of ail boards is to 
use the whole of their authority, and more certainly in this case in 
view of the pressure from those who would not understand its possi- 
bility of harm, and emphatically from the interested dealers in the 
commodity.” 

And yet under the present bills it is proposed to clothe the farm 
board with discretionary powers infinitely greater than those related 
to debenture. These bills provide for a complete monopoly and au- 
tocracy entirely relieved from the Sherman law and practically all legal 
restraint. Under them the entire industry from production to con- 
sumption can be taken by the throat and by whatever interests are in 
control. 

Take the railroads, for example. A stabilization corporation with 
large stocks in its power can swing that tonnage where it will and to 
such roads and terminals as it favors. It can shift the tonnage to 
water or motor transportation. It holds the big stick and the master 
hand. 

Take the auctions as another example. The stabilization corpora- 
tion can swing its big business to whatever auction it desires or set up 
entirely new auctions of its own with Government funds. Who is 
allowed to live or who must die lies, in the final analysis, in the 
hands of mere men with changing fancies, desires, and designs, and 
with all the inevitable frailties of human wisdom, pressure, and in- 
fluence. With the entire machinery in hand and a complete knowledge 
of the business of the independent grower and the present efficient 
cooperatives which have built up their business on their own initia- 
tive, with the actual or implied control of auctions, terminals, and 
wholesalers, the power is present to crush all of those producers, co- 
operatives, and everyone else who does not obey orders and lick the 
hands of those who may or may not feed them. I submit that to 
grant any such possible powers, whether used or not, to mere humans 
is contrary to all the principles of American Government and even 
elemental wisdom. 

As to exports of apples, the industry is in the gravest danger under 
these bills, and especially the so-called stabilization provisions. The 
industry during the course of half a century has developed on its own 
initiative a very extensive export trade in apples. This year it 
amounted to nearly 3,000,000 barrels and nearly 11,000,000 boxes from 
the United States. We export to China, the Philippines, Central and 
South America, the United Kingdom, continental Europe, Scandinavia, 
Egypt, and other countries. This year we have reached countries 
never before reached. We were just starting to develop Spanish mar- 
kets when the recent ironclad embargo against our fruit was promul- 
gated by Spain. Foreign cash purchases for both future and immediate 
delivery have greatly increased. Foreign financing is extensive and 
increasing. 

This hag all been built up by mutual confidence in the stability of 
conditions and by the initiative of the industry. With a Government- 
financed stabilization corporation holding large blocks which it can 
dump in foreign markets at any time, foreign purchases and financing 
will have to cease. No person in his right mind would dare pur- 
chase or risk his money or credit in competition with an actual or 
quasi governmental agency financed from the Federal Treasury. Pre- 
cisely the same thing applies to domestic markets. One would scarcely 
dare buy on even a hand-to-mouth basis. Both foreign and domestic 
markets are at the mercy of this stabilization corporation, with no money 
of its own to lose. 

Many of our grower members and grower cooperatives have developed 
an extensive export trade, based on the ability to satisfy foreign re- 
quirements as to sizes, grades, varieties, ete. Along comes the stabili- 
zation corporation and dumps all kinds of sizes, grades, and varieties 
against them. The entire structure from the producer and exporter to 
the foreign purchaser would be destroyed. 

Disrupt, endanger, and weaken our foreign apple trade by artificiali- 
ties, uncertainty, the Government in business—directly or indirectly— 
and every grower in the country, large and small, and no matter 
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whether he ts an exporter or not, or fs in exporting territory, will pay 
the penalty. Stop any substantial part of our exports, throw back 
on domestic markets a material part of 3,900,000 barrels and 11,000,000 
boxes and chaos will prevail on domestic markets in all sections. It 
needs to be borne in mind that no foreign country, and no foreign 
purchaser is under any sentimental or other obligation to support one 
of our stabilization corporations, nor to prejudice their interests or 
capital. You may also be sure that the growers of the United Kingdom, 
Holland, Germany, and elsewhere are not going to be made the dumping 
ground of a stabilization corporation entirely outside economic law if 
they can help it. 

It is idle to say that any farm board or any stabilization corporation 
have either the knowledge, experience, or wisdom to handle wisely the 
multitude of economic complexities that are involved and that have 
been worked out by the impact of economic law for 50 years, no matter 
how good the intention of such agencies may be. The minute you 
inject artificialities, that minute trouble starts. No mere human being 
has ever been created who could foretell the ultimate results of such 
acts in a vast economic structure involving many lands, e 

One of the powers of the farm board as to stabilization corporations 
to which I call your attention is to “designate from time to time, as 
an agricultural commodity (1) any regional or market classi- 
fication or type of any agricultural commodity which is so different 
in use or marketing methods from other such classifications or types 
of the commodity as to require, in the judgment of the board, treat- 
ment as a separate commodity under this act; or (2) any two or more 
agricultural commodities which are so closely related in use or market- 
ing methods as to require, in the judgment of the board, joint treat- 
ment as a single commodity under this act.” 

Under the foregoing, the board can group certain areas, sections, 
States, or commodities, with the entire possibility that one of those 
areas, sections, States, or commodities will be the dominant factor in 
control of the stabilization corporation. 

The Packer, one of the largest fruit and vegetable newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States, in its issue of May 11 carried a news 
item to the effect that men in California had already filed articles of 
incorporation for a Federal fruit stabilization corporation. I quote 
from the Packer article as follows: 

“ FResno, CALIF., May 10.—Creation of the Federal Fruit Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation, a gigantic company that has for its purpose the 
outright purehase of deciduous fruits and raisins, with funds to be 
made available under terms of the farm relief bill now before Congress, 
and the merger of eight of the State’s largest fruit products mannu- 
facturers into a $15,000,000 organization was announced Tuesday 
night, etc.” 

We have been told that the stabilization corporations were to be 
“ grower owned and grower controlled.” 

The great majority of responsible farm organizations are not in 
favor of these measures. Practically none of the things they have 
wanted in the way they wanted them have been granted. The great 
dairy cooperatives, composed of 44 groups with over 300,000 members 
and extending from coast to coast, have been opposed to practically 
all phases of the bill. The official representative of the Farm Bureau 
was fearful of the probability of stabilization at a low level to the 
producer and was not sympathetic to the loose loaning of money with- 
out obligation to repay. The largest cotton cooperative was even 
stronger. All thinking persons fully realize that, among other things, 
so-called stabilization means a low price level to the producer. 

The vast majority of our own grower and grower cooperative mem- 
bers from coast to coast, and representing the outstanding leadership 
in the apple industry from the producing end, are opposed to being 
included in the stabilization provisions and have repeatedly and insist- 
ently requested, urged, and demanded that apples be excluded from all 
stabilization provisions. These requests have been persistently dis- 
regarded. Truly, it is an amazing situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. WATRES. Mr. Speaker, while it is recognized that the 
chief interest of the Congress at this special session is to enact 
legislation which will help agriculture, a proper consideration 
of H. R. 2667 involves also a survey of industrial conditions 
generally. 

While the anthracite-coal industry has not asked for a tariff 
on its products at this time, conditions surrounding it are such 
as to warrant calling them to the attention of the Congress. 
The reasons for so doing are twofold: 

First. For more than three years past the industry has had 
to contend with many adverse factors which have greatly de- 
pressed the industry. Thousands of workmen engaged in the 
mining and preparation of coal have been employed only a 
small part of their time or have been entirely out of work. 

Second. Anthracite coal from foreign markets, principally 
from Great Britain, is being mined, prepared for market, trans- 
ported, and laid down for sale in our eastern cities at a lower 
price than coal can be mined and shipped by railroad to these 
same seaports from Pennsylvania. There was imported into 
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this country during the year 1928, 342,488 tons of anthracite 
coal, the greater part of which came from Great Britain. This 
coal undersold Pennsylvapia anthracite in the New England 
market by $2.50 to $3 per ton. It was not equal in quality 
to Pennsylvania anthracite, but it seriously affected the New 
England market. 

During the six months ending February 28, 1929, a total of 
174,474 tons of anthracite coal was imported from Great 
Britain, valued at $1,282,242, and 48,574 tons of briquettes were 
imported from Germany, valued at $265,577. ‘There were also 
importations of Russian anthracite of a very much better grade 
of coal, and said to be equal to Pennsylvania anthracite in 
quality, amounting to approximately 15,000 tons per month. 

Notwithstanding these importations of foreign coal and the 
adverse effect on the market for domestic anthracite on the 
Atlantic seaboard, the anthracite industry has not made a 
request at this time for a tariff. Should the importations of 
anthracite from Great Britain, Germany, and other countries 
materially increase in volume, it would at once become a matter 
of grave importance to protect that industry. This would be 
absolutely essential in order to protect it against cheaper 
labor costs and cheaper transportation which the foreign coals 
enjoy. 

The entire section which I represent in Congress depends on 
the anthracite industry for its existence. Its whole commer- 
cial structure is built on this industry, and if importations of 
coal should increase in volume it would be necessary to ask 
Congress through special legislation to provide protection for 
the products of the anthracite coal fields. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
May 28, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

21. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting drafts of six bills, respectively, for the relief 
of Juan Anorbe, Charles C. J. Wirz, Rudolph Ponevacs, Frank 
Guelfi, Steadman Martin, and Athanasios Metaxioti, who were 
injured in the line of duty on the Panama Canal (H. Doc. 21), 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 3448) to amend the act of 
March 2, 1929, entitled “An act to enable the mothers and 
widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
American forces now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to 
make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries”; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
§1) naming the Hoover Dam; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 82) making 
appropriations for additional compensation for transportation 
of the mail by railroad routes in accordance with the increased 
rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, joint resolution (I. J. Res. 83) to make available funds 
for carrying into effect the public resolution of February 20, 
1929, as amended, concerning the cessions of certain islands of 
the Samoan group to the United States; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 84) extending until June 
30, 1930, the availability of the appropriation for enlarging 
and relocating the Botanic Garden; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H. Res. 48) for the appointment 
of a select committee of five Members of the House to inquire 
into old-age pensions, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, favor- 
ing the amending of the fishing laws in Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
favoring the restriction of fishing for herring in Alaska; to the 
Committee en the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
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Memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
favoring the conferring of full citizenship on Indians in Alaska; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
regarding the fishing for salmon in the Yukon River; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 3449) granting a pension to 
Annie Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3450) granting an 
increase of pension to Magdalene Crim; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 3451) granting an hon- 
orable discharge to Thomas P. McSherry; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 3452) granting a pension to 
John H. Raymond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 8453) for the relief of 
Benjamin Hagerty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DEROUEN: A bill (H. R. 3454) granting a pension 
to Emma Dell Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 3455) for the relief of A. D. 
Rieger ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 3456) granting a pen- 
sion to Elia Rodde; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 3457) granting a pension to 
Marie Thorson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGORY: A bill (H. R. 3458) for the relief of 
Arthur B. Fleming; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 3459) granting a pension to 
Carrie M. Foss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 3460) granting a pension to 
Nora Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H, R. 3461) grant- 
ing a pension to Joseph M. Cameron; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KADING: A bill (H. R. 3462) granting a pension to 
Emma Burgess Wing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 3468) granting a pension to 
Anna Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8464) granting a pension to Mary Walker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3465) granting a pension to Zue McLaugh- 
lin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3466) granting a pension to George A. 
Credit; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3467) granting a pension to Grover C. Pol- 
lard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 3468) granting an increase of pension to 
Saruh Snelling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8469) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Templeton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3470) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Flack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R, 3471) granting an increase of pension to 
Lovina Steelman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 3472) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca E. Dwyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 3473) for the relief of John 
W. McCulloch; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3474) for the relief of Alvin H. Tinker; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (Hl. R. 3475) for the relief of Walter Malone; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3476) for the relief of Alfred O. Huestis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 3477) granting a pension 
to Margaret C. Boyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3478) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Hulslander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H, R. 3479) granting a pension 
to Charlye H. Lannert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3480) granting a pension to Clara Laflin; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 3481) granting a pension to 
Mary Euphema Heard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 3482) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie P. Stutsman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 3483) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (Hi. R. 3484) granting an increase of pension to 
Nannie E. Lindy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SANDLIN: A bill (H. R. 3485) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma J. Fouts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 3486) granting a pension to 
Susan Shellito; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 3487) granting a pension 
to Sarah EK. Swick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 3488) for the relief 
of C. M. Williamson, C. E. Liljenquist, Lottie Redman, and 
H. N. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3489) granting 
a pension to Florence Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

524. Petition of the League of Women Voters of the Territory 
of Hawaii, urging Congress of the United States to amend the 
organic act of the Territory of Hawaii to enable women to 
Serve as jurors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

525. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of 28 members of Woman’s 
Relief Corps, No. 85, of Bowling Green, Ohio, requesting that 
the Invalid Pensions Committee be organized at the present ses- 
sion to permit action on the Robinson bill, providing for a pen- 
sion of $50 a month for widows of Union veterans of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

526. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of employers and workers 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.), Camden (N. J.), and Wilmington 
(Del.) kid-leather producing district, petitioning Congress to 
provide for a tax of 20 per cent on finished kid leathers im- 
ported into the United States, as well as a duty of 30 per cent 
in glove leathers and leathers made from the skins of reptiles 
and fish; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

527. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the National 
Grange, urging support of the debenture plan of farm relief; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

528. Also, petition of the Enid Ice & Fuel Co., Enid, Okla., in 
opposition to the proposed increase in tariff on granulated cork 
and cork board; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

529. Also, petition of the Louisiana Tax Commission, urging 
the levying of an import duty upon crude petroleum of not less 
than $1 per barrel; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

530. Also, petition of the 8S. K. McCall Co., Norman, Okla., in 
opposition to the proposed increased tariff rates on ladies’ over- 
seamed hand-sewed kid and lamb gloves; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

531. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Nathan Goldberg, 1100-A Blue Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., 
protesting against assessment of duty on hides; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

532. Also, petition of Massachusetts Departinent, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Joseph H. Hanken, commander, Boston, Mass., 
urging extension of section 14, World War yeterans’ act, as 
amended May 29, 1928, as less than one-half of 1 per cent of 
veterans affected in Massachusetts are acquainted with their 
rights and it is too late for them to commence suit now; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

533. Also, petition of C. Brown, 401 Broadway, South Boston, 
Mass., protesting against assessment of duty on hides; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

534. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Wyandotte, Mich., asking for organization of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions for consideration of the Robinson bill at the spe- 
cial session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

535. By Mr. SPEAKS: Papers to accompany House bill 3438, 
granting an increase of pension to Anna O’Neil; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

536. Also, papers to accompany House bill 3489, granting an 
increase of pension to Rebecca A. Paugh; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, May 28, 1929 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 
The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
PETITIONS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the petition 
of the pastor and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Punta Gorda, Fla., praying that the preamble of the Na- 


tional Constitution be amended so as to include therein the 
words “devoutly recognizing the authority and law of Jesus 
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Christ, the Saviour and King of nations,” which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
League of Women Voters of the Territory of Hawaii, favoring 
the passage of legislation amending the organic act of the 
Territory of Hawaii, so as to enable women to serve as jurors 
in that Territory, which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Hoquiam, Wash., praying for the repeal of the national-origins 
provision of the immigration law and for the continuance of 
immigration quotas based on 2 per cent of the 1890 census, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 1142) to continue 
during the fiscal year 1930 Federal aid in rehabilitating farm 
lands in the areas devastated by floods in 1927, reported it 
without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1133) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traflic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 17) 
thereon. 

PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THE RECORD 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HeErFiin] is entitled to the floor on the unfinished business. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before I proceed with my dis- 
cussion of the pending amendment to the census and reappor- 
tionment bill, I desire to reintroduce a bill which I had pre- 
viously introduced in a former session and which was referred 
to the Committee on Printing. It is a bill to provide for an 
additional supply of copies of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD to 
Members of Congress and other officials of the Government. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I say 
that the Committee on Printing has had under consideration 
the bill which the Senator introduced at the former session and 
it has met with the approval of the committee? It will be 
immediately reported and action will be asked upon it. The 
committee has discussed the matter and is in full accord with 
the Senator’s views on the question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Senator. Some additions have 
been made to the bill I now introduce. The committee thought 
and I thought that the various Government bureaus, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and similar bodies should receive the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
daily and that no Government bureau should have to buy copies 
of the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1312) to amend sections 182, 183, and 184 of 
chapter 6 of title 44 of the United States Code, approved June 
80, 1926, relative to the printing and distribution of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I can not yield any further, 
because the introduction of bills, and so forth, would come out 
of my time. I trust that we can finish with the bill to-morrow 
night and that we can have a morning hour when all routine 
matters can be attended to. 

DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, the pending question being on 
Mr. SAckeEtr’s amendment. 

EXCLUDING ALIENS 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the greatest constitutional 
lawyer, perhaps, in either branch of Congress, Representative 
Tucker, of Virginia, holds that the amendment to exclude aliens 
is constitutional. I am heartily in favor of excluding them. 
The constitutionality of the question has been settled in a sat- 
isfactory manner, so far as I am concerned. Any Senator who 
wants to vote to exclude aliens, who wants to prevent in the 
future the sending of Members to Congress based upon alien 
population, can justify his vote on the constitutionality of the 
question by the speech on that subject by Congressman TuckKrn, 
from Virginia. 

But I think every Member is justified in voting to exclude 
aliens, because it is best for the country that they be excluded. 
We have a serious problem here in this question, one that affects 
the whole population, one that affects the present welfare and 
the future welfare of our country. The time has come for 
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action upon the question. The framers of the Constitution 
never dreamed that the day would come when there would be 
six or seven million aliens congregated in the United States, 
as we have them here to-day, filling positions that belong to 
Americans, organizing bands of marauders, committing all sorts 
of depredations upon the property of the American people. 

Why, Mr. President, it is clear to my mind, from the language 
used in the Constitution, that they never thought that question 
would be a serious one in the United States. There were a 
great many people coming here from other countries in those 
days, but they were immediately being naturalized. 

They were coming to this great free country and making them- 
selves citizens of it at the earliest date possible. The framers 
of the Constitution expected that would continue. They never 
thought the day would ever come when we would become the 
dumping ground for the “smuggled-in” hordes and criminal 
refuse of foreign countries, when our great cities would become 
the habitat and rendezvous of crooks and criminals from every 
country on the globe, terrorizing the people of our country, hold- 
ing up American merchants in their miserable racketeering 
schemes, robbing banks, terrorizing our people in various locali- 
ties, kidnaping the children of wealthy parents, leaving father 
and mother frantic in their home with their child stolen and in 
the hands of a bunch of bandits who were demanding money or 
stating that they would take the life of the child. 

That is going on here. I have a case in mind of a little boy 
who was kidnaped and held for a ransom of $60,000. One of 
those who was in the plot repented that he had joined in the 
commission of such a crime. His conscience hurt him. He 
realized what a crime he was committing against the father and 
mother, whose heartstrings were being torn out by those brutal 
criminals, and he told about it. Two others joined him. What 
do you suppose happend? He and the two who joined him have 
been murdered. Right here in the greatest Government in all 
the world we seem to have been helpless so far to deal with this 
bunch of alien criminals in the United States. 

They are not only terrorizing those who have accumulated 
property but they are terrorizing the homes, they are holding up 
fathers and mothers, they are making their children a matter of 
bandit barter right here in the United States. 

Mr. President, this Congress owes it to the people of the 
Nation to get rid of this bunch. I would deport them. I 


would like to have a census made and see how many of them are 


here. I know about the number, but I would like to have 
them interrogated again and asked “ How did you get here?” 
and make them show whether they had come in under the pro- 
visions of our immigration law. I dare say that out of this 
number of 6,000,000 or 7,000,000, fully 5,000,000 of them have 
been smuggled into the United States. My God, think of Con- 
gress in the light of the facts before it permitting such a horde 
of aliens not only to remain in our country but to take jobs 
that belong to patriotic, law-abiding American citizens. 

Not only that, but they are being counted just as Americans 
are counted in the matter of fixing the basis for sending Repre- 
sentatives to Congress. Think of that! The Constitution will 
not allow one of them to become a citizen until he is naturalized 
as the laws of the land provide. It will not allow him to hold 
office until be has been here for a number of years, It will not 
allow him to be President at all, and yet he is being used to 
send Members to the other branch of Congress. 

Let me give you an illustration. Suppose we say that 
7,000,000 aliens are here, and we put them all in one group. 
They would be entitled under the present unfair arrangement 
to about 30 Members of Congress. Is not that a fearful situa- 
tion? What sort of a predicament are we in? Here is an alien 
group, we will assume for the sake of argument, smuggled in 
here and being used to send Representatives to Congress. They 
are not citizens of the United States. They violated our laws 
to get here. They have no right to be here, but they are here 
through the practice of deception and fraud, and now instead 
of deporting them you permit them to count their numbers and 
obtain Members of Congress upon alien population the same as 
you do the population of real Americans. You can split hairs on 
the constitutionality of this alien amendment, but the people 
beck in the States can understand what I am talking about, 
and they know that I am right upon this question. We 
have no more right to give representation to such aliens than 
we have to give 30 Members of Congress to the same number of 
foreigners in a foreign country. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that not only does it give additional Representatives in the 
House but it gives the same number of representatives in the 
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Electoral College, by which we choose a President and Vice 
President of the United States. ; 

While I am on my feet let me call the Senator’s attention to 
this other fact that some of the great cities which are insist- 
ing upon alien representation in the bill have themselves de- 
creed that in their own legislatures aliens shall not be per- 
mitted to represent the State. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Senator. He has called my atten- 
tion to a very important point. The Electoral College is in- 
creased in membership when a new Menrber of the House is 
added, and a presidential election may be determined by the 
alien population of the United States. And in that situation 
there lurks grave danger for this American Republic. Real 
Americans, native born and naturalized, go to the ballot box to 
select a President. It may be that the electoral vote of Amer- 
icans is about equally divided. Then throw the alien vote in 
on one side or the other and they may decide the election of 
President and Vice President of the United States. These 
aliens now have 30 votes in the Electoral College, and during my 
public service I have seen the presidential election determined 
by fewer electoral votes than these aliens now have. Does not 
that fact present an alarming situation? That danger must be 
removed. No Senator has a right to vote to continue that 
very dangerous situation. 

The gravest and most dangerous phase of this foreign menace, 
this alien problem, is found in New York City. 

I have no doubt that the Tammany political machine has 
smuggled into the United States many hundreds of thousands of 
foreigners in the last few years. They have pushed some of 
them through the naturalization processes and voted them and 
voted the others, I am told, whenever their votes were needed. 
So it is hard in New York City to defeat a Tammany man, for 
if they know it takes 50,000 votes to carry the election they 
import them, it is claimed, smuggle them in. So there is a 
situation where Tammany, governed largely by foreign in- 
fluences—by the alien yvote—is in power in the largest city not 
only in this Nation but the largest city in all the world. The 
people of New York State realized there was danger in that 
alien situation in New York City for them. So they provided 
by a State law that alien population should not be used as a 
basis for sending members to the Legislature of the State of 
New York. If they there, close to the problem, realized how 
dangerous it was and they provided against it, how much more 
should we, coming from the various States of the Union, provide 
against permitting these alien influences to get a stranglehold 
upon the Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
asked yesterday what was the purpose of this amendment. 
What is the reason for it? I can tell what the reason is and 
what the purpose is, too. The purpose is to rid this Nation of 
the alien influences that are annoying and disturbing the peace 
and happiness of millions of Americans and gnawing upon the 
vitals of this American Government. Our purpose is to restore 
this Government to the ancient constitutional landmarks of the 
American fathers. 

The purpose is to put this Government again in control and 
keep it in control of the American people. The purpose is to 
curtail and get rid of the dangerous alien influences that are 
operating here to overthrow free institutions in America. Well, 
what is the reason for it? The reason for it is to protect those 
institutions and preserve them for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren. Mr. President, no alien has the right to come here and 
take the job that belongs to an American. I recall a few years 
ago when the wolf of the far West presented a serious problem 
to the American farmer in that section of the country, the 
great flock masters on the plains with their sheep which they 
counted by the hundreds and the thousands. Those wolf packs 
would come down upon the sheep every day and destroy them. 
The American sheep raiser was being put out of business. He 
was not able to cope with the situation, and what did he do? 
He called upon the Government to relieve him, and the Govern- 
ment hired men with their rifles who killed those wolves that 
were eating up the farmer’s sheep and destroying his business. 
The Government kept that up until it has relieved the farmer 
of that problem. 

Now, what are you doing for the relief of American labor? 
A poor man, born and reared in America, coming of old Ameri- 
can stock, or who as a real citizen has been here a long time, 
has a position, and is supporting a wife and children. Up 
comes one of these smuggled-in aliens, and he gets his job 
because he will work cheaper than will the American; cheaper 
than the American can afford to work and live decently and 
worthily. The American is driven out of his livelihood; he 
drifts back into the multitude of deserving Americans who 
have lost their jobs and he is listed in the army of the unem- 
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ployed. What has happened? A foreigner, smuggled in, per- 
hups, an alien, an unnaturalized person, has come here from a 
country where the people live cheaply, where the standard of liv- 
ing and the wages are low; certain influences here go to work to 
get him a job. His priest renders assistance. This alien goes 
out and tells the man in charge of an industry, “ You put me in 
that fellow’s place there and I will warx for half the price he 
is getting.” The American loses his Job; out he goes into idle- 
ness; his means of making a living is gone and his wife and 
children go with him into poverty. You will not allow the 
yovernment to do anything for him; but you were willing for 
the Government to spend millions of dollars to kill the wolves 
in the West, which were devouring the western farmer’s sheep 
and destroying the farmer’s means of making a living. You 
are doing nothing to relieve the loyal American who sup- 
ports his Government in time of peace and fights for it in 
time of war; whose job has been taken away from him by an 
alien, smuggled into the United States. Yet Senators quibble 
on this question and say that they would like to vote for the 
amendment, they would like to see it in the proposed law, but 
they are afraid that it is “ unconstitutional.” The people back 
home are going to apply their common sense to this problem; 
nobody is going to be deceived by that sort of argument. 

I am going to vote for the amendment; I believe in it, and I 
believe that Congressman Tucker, of Virginia, has shown beyond 
all question that it is constitutional. You who really want to 
vote in the interest of your country have got a real good reason 
in the argument that he has made to cast your vote to exclude 
these aliens. I am convinced that he is right and I am going 
to accept his judgment and cast my vote on the side of my 
country. All other Senators should do likewise. Then, if 
somebody wants to take the question to the Supreme Court, let 
him do so. It is of such colossal importance to the American 
people, that we are justified in presenting a situation where the 
Supreme Court will have to pass on it and decide whether it is 
constitutional or not. Let us give the court a chance to settle 
the question. It has got to be settled. 

I am going to vote in behalf of the patriotic American who is 
being deprived of his right to make a living for himself and 
family. I am going to vote in behalf of the American girl who 
has to support herself, and in behalf of the American mother 
who is toiling that her children may live in decency, who is 


losing her job to an alien woman smuggled into this country, 
who takes her place and drives her and her offspring out into 
idleness and poverty. 

Mr. President, this is one of the most vital questions that has 


been before the Senate in many a day. We rarely ever take up 
a newspaper in the morning that we do not see where a bunch 
of bandits, lawless criminal ‘aliens, are terrorizing American 
citizens—doing all sorts of things in the big cities; and now 
they are reaching out into the interior. What are they doing 
in Chicago? We are told that it is an open secret that they go 
to the big merchants and tell them, “If you do not want your 
business plundered, your windows smashed, and your store 
entered in the night time, pay us so much per month”; and the 
bandit bunch, hiding around the corner, have their money doled 
out to them by the frightened merchants of the United States. 
Why? Because they live in dread and fear of these bandit 
racketeers, foreigners. Go read the list of their names. There 
is not a Senator in this body who can pronounce them cor- 
rectly. That is a part of the problem before us. Then Sena- 
tors talk about wanting to vote for the amendment if their 
conscience would allow them to do so. They had better not let 
their “ conscience” pull any wool over their eyes on this great 
American question. 

The American people are, as they should be, for this amend- 
ment as they have not been for any other particular proposition 
in a long time; there is practically no division among real 
Americans upon this question; no opposition to this proposal 
except in the great Roman Catholic centers in the United States. 
Who is it here in the Capital that is opposing this amendment? 
The Roman Catholic political‘machine. Who is it that is using 
all their influence to defeat this amendment and to muster every 
vote they can in this body to defeat it? The Roman Catholic 
leaders, the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Then, Senators, choose 
you this day whom you will serve, your own country—good 
government in America—or the Roman hierarchy; choose 
whether you will vote for the wage earners of America, the men 
and women who keep the machinery of our Government going, 
the men and women who are serving the teeming millions of our 
country, or whether you are going to vote to increase the po- 
litical power of the Pope of Rome in the United States by allow- 
ing these aliens to have representation in Congress and in the 
Electoral College. 

Why is it that the Roman Catholic Senators here vote solidly 
on that side when that question is raised? We have never seen 
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it fail. When the Roman program and interests are involved 
they are there right on the job. 

Mr. President, I ought not to be so universally abused by 
Roman Catholics because I want to preserve my Government 
in its American form. They ought not to call me bigoted and 
intolerant because I insist that religious freedom be permitted 
to live, for them as well as for everybody else. But all that is 
done, of course, for the purpose of misleading the people of the 
country as to my attitude on this question. I have repeated 
time and time again that I am not opposed to the Catholie 
having the religion of his choice. 

I want him to have it; I would not permit anybody to deny 
him the right to approach a throne of grace as he chooses; but 
what I am quarreling with him about is what he does to the 
instrumentalities of my Government after he gets up off his 
knees after confessing to a priest. What I am complaining 
about is not a part of his devotion; it has nothing to do with 
his religion; it is his dangerous political activity against the 
American Government. He is interfering with free speech; he 
is seeking to destroy it all over the United States. The Roman 
Catholic machine is bringing pressure even to defeat free speech 
here in this Chamber. They do not want a free press. They 
boast that the press is afraid of them. They do not want 
peaceful assembly, because if they can control the press and 
keep the press from giving information to the American people 
that they do not want given out, and if they will not let the 
people assemble and have free and open discussion, they will 
get this country in a little while in a position such as Mussolini 
has Italy, where they can put their program over in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, what I object to is their un-American activities. 
Doctor Ryan, an appointee of the Pope here in Washington, 
Says in his book on state and church that when they are strong 
enough they are going to destroy all other religions in the 
United States except the Roman Catholic religion. You know 
and I know that program and purpose. That is not properly 
a part of their religious worship. I do not want my religious 
rights taken away from me, and I do not want the people for 
whom I speak here to have their rights taken from them. I 
want the Catholic to worship as he chooses, but he is not going 
to be permitted to deprive me of that right or the millions of 
people—Protestants and Jews of America—of the United States 
of that right. He had just as well get that truth in his head 
and prepare to accept the American position on this question. 
Is not my position sound? I know what he is trying to do. 
The Roman machine wants to silence me and have me cease to 
point out Roman dangers that threaten free government in 
America, but I will tell you what they ought to do. 

They ought to fall fully in line with the American idea of 
Government and publish to the American people from authentic 
Roman Catholic sources that they are in favor of and will here- 
after support “free speech” and that they do not want any 
Roman Catholic to interfere with it anywhere; that they are 
in favor of the American right of “ peaceful assembly ” and they 
do not want any Roman Catholic to interfere with it any- 
where; that they are in favor of the American principle of 
a “free press” and that they do not want any Roman Catholic 
to interfere with it anywhere; that they are in favor of the 
American “ public-school system” and that they do not want 
any Roman Catholic to interfere with it anywhere; that they 
are in favor of “ religious freedom ” for everybody and they do 
not want any Roman Catholie to interfere with it anywhere: 
that they are in favor of the separation of “ church and state” 
and that they do not want any Roman Catholic to interfere 
with it anywhere. 

That is my position as an American Senator. Is there any 
intolerance or bigotry on my part in that stand? Let them 
quit interfering with these great instrumentalities of our Gov- 
ernment that we in the Senate have sworn to protect and defend, 
and when they do that I have not further quarrel with them. 
As an American Senator I have a right to demand that they 
do that. They can go ahead and confess to the priest as much 
as they please and dole out their substance to him, and I have 
no complaint to make about that; that is their business. But 
when they come out from there and seek to put over in this 
country a Roman Catholic program, to destroy the instru- 
mentalities of my Government, to put all religion but their own 
out of commission, and to establish their own religion as the 
Government religion, to be supported by the money of the 
Government and defended by the Army of the Government, I 
shall continue to fight their un-American program. And _ be- 
cause of service as an American Senator I am threatened. My 
God, what is it going to take to arouse you to your full duty 
and responsibility to your country? 

A certain element among these alien hordes in the United 
States is threatening and holding up the business men of the 
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country. They are telling them, “If you do not send money 
out to us, we will blow up your house and destroy your wife 
and your children.” They not only do that; they steal the 
child from the heart of the family, and hold him for ransom. 
Not only that; they threaten a United States Senator, and say 
that if he does not cease to point out the dangerous activities 
of that group they will murder him; and yet Senators stop 
and quibble and split hairs about whether they are going to 
vote to exclude these aliens from the basis upon which repre- 
sentation is founded for membership in the body that makes 
the law for this Nation and elects a President of the United 
States. 

Why, Senators, here in the homeland is a bright American 
boy. He goes through the schools and graduates at 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Currine in the chair). 
The Senator’s time on the amendment has expired. He still 
has 30 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Chair. 

This boy graduates. One of these boys at that age, Mr. 
Swofford, from Kansas City, Mo., won the orator’s medal the 
other day here in Washington on an oration that would do 
credit to any Senator in this body, and yet he is not allowed 
to vote. He has to wait three years before he can vote, and 
that boy is now capable, judging him by his speech, of helping 
to frame a constitution for a government. But if the tocsin of 
war sounds he has to lay down his diploma and put aside his 
plans for life, and put on his uniform, shoulder his gun, go to 
the battle front, shed his blood, and give his life; yet he is not 
allowed to vote. But the alien, 18 or 19, you call him to bear 
arms, and he says, “ You will have to excuse me. I am not a 
citizen of this country,” as hundreds of thousands of them did 
in the World War. He steps aside. 
to battle. This man gets his job; and when that boy comes 
home, if he does, he finds this alien youth sitting snugly in his 
place, drawing American money for an American job that a 
smuggled-in alien now has, 

My friends, this amendment has dynamite in it. You let Sen- 
ators who have to run for the Senate next year come up and 
vote against excluding these aliens, and the people of this 
Nation who are interested in their Government more than they 
are in your seats in this body, the people who want to clean 
house of all dangerous foreign influences in this Government, 


the people who want to be rid of this alien problem, the people 
who want to restore this Government to its true American form, 
are not going to be pleased with your suggestion that you 
“could not quite make up your mind, because your conscience 
hurt you” on the constitutionality of this alien amendment. 
They are gradually getting their eyes open. 


You examine yourself well. That may not be your conscience 
that is hurting you. It may be some other organ in your system 
that is bothering you. It may be that you have eaten something 
that upset your stomach. [Laughter.] You may be getting 
your stomach or something else mixed up with your conscience. 
{Laughter.] If you do, your constituents will help you 
straighten out your trouble when you go before them. 

Imagine a man standing up before the great sovereign power 
of the Commonwealths of this Union, the voters, and saying to 
them, “I would have voted for the amendment about aliens, 
but, somehow or other, I could not get it in my mind that it 
was constitutional.” Some hard, horse-sense man will say, 
“ Constitutional? Say, Senator, that has been the refuge for 
dodgers since the Government was founded. You fellows that 
want to vote against a measure seek your constitutional shelter 
to get under it; and when these foreigners are coming in here 
by the thousands and hundreds of thousands, smuggled in, hav- 
ing no right to be here, and are driving from gainful employ- 
ment men and women who were born here, and we want to 
stop that, you say that your conscience would not allow you 
to vote for it because you were afraid it was unconstitutional.” 
Then he will ask you, “Why didn’t you let it be passed up 
to the Supreme Court, and let the Supreme Court decide 
whether or not it is constitutional? Why didn’t you do your 
best and go your limit in giving the laboring men and women 
a fair deal in America?” 

The senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] thought 
the amendment was constitutional. It is his amendment that 
we are considering. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], 
who discussed with me his amendment on the same _ sub- 
ject—before the Senator from Kentucky did; they are both 
on the same line—thought it was constitutional. Other Sena- 
tors here have advocated it. My colleague [Mr. BLAck], who is 
a good lawyer, thinks it is constitutional. The junior Senator 
from Kentucky |Mr. BARKLEY], who spoke ably on it yester- 
day, thinks it is constitutional. Those of you who want to vote 
for it have all the excuse you need to vote for it. There is no 

, doubt in my mind that it is constitutional. 
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My friends, this problem is of such a nature that you owe it 
to yourselves and to those who sent you here to take a chance 
and let the highest court in the land pass on it, if need be, and 
decide whether or not it is constitutional. 

I do not hear you Senators quibbling on the constitutionality 
of measures when the big interests of the country demand legis- 
lation in which they are interested. I do not hear you raising 
any Cain about the Constitution being violated when the money 
lords are demanding legislation. But when we come and talk 
about the wage earners who are being crowded to the wall by 
this horde of aliens in our country, then you yawn indifferently 
and say, “ You would like to vote for it if you thought it was 
constitutional.” [Laughter.] It is a pity that your conscience 
is disturbing you so on this particular measure. The people 
back in the States know and understand. 

Do you know, I have seen but few men in my service here 
at the Capitol whose long service was beneficial to the States 
they represent. That may sound strange, but it is true. The 
trouble with the average Senator here, he forgets and gets 
away from the people in the State, and he lives in a little 
atmosphere to himself here at Washington, where he has lost 
touch with the people back home, where he no longer thinks of 
the masses or thinks of measures that will benefit them. 

He is thinking mostly about how to retain his seat, how to 
stand in with the big powers that be, how to court favor with 
the newspapers that will boost him here and get the news back 
home and tell what a big man he is, when frequently we know 
to the contrary. They are doing that. They are standing in 
with big interests that will keep down opposition. 

I have known men in my political lifetime who served the 
special interests. When candidates would come out about 
ready to announce against them they would be plucked off and 
given employment, retainer fees as lawyers at so much per 
year, to get them out of the way of the candidate who was to 
come back to the American Congress to continue his work for 
those that he had been representing here all the time. 

Mr. President, it is high time that all of us, regardless of 
party affiliations, were voting here to-day on this question like 
Americans. Let us strike hands about a common center for the 
good of this great American Government. Let us fling aside 
partisan prejudice and feeling. Let us think of the good to 
one hundred and odd millions of people, and not seek to please 
a group that wants to keep.in here and count in our popula- 
tion these six or seven million foreigners—and most of them 
belong to the hierarchy’s group. 

Of course, there are some that do not; but what are they 
doing to labor? What are they doing in the United States? 
Hundreds of thousands of them have not pledged allegiance to 
that flag. They are not beholden in any way to this Govern- 
ment They have refused, so far, to apply for naturalization 
papers. They never have qualified so as to become citizens, 
They dodge civic duty as citizens, and hundreds of thousands 
of them dodge war duty as soldiers; but in the army of wage 
earners they are marching up and driving out of American em- 
ployment the men and women who are making livings for their 
families, and, like the ships that pass in the night, they drop 
out of the picture and are forgotten. Who will remember them 
here to-day when you are quibbling over the constitutionality 
of a measure like this? 

Aliens are securing jobs that Americans formerly had. The 
army of the unemployed in the United States is caused by the 
alien problem that I am discussing here to-day. What are you 
going to do to help us solve that problem? No quibbling over 
the constitutionality of this amendment will suffice. Your vote 
will show how you stand, for “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

Senators, if you are on the side of the alien group and the 
influence back of it, I suppose the National Catholic Welfare 
Council have their hand in it. They always have. In that 
report they sent to the Pope that I read here they said they 
were daily at work, in touch with Congress, in touch with Cabi- 
net members and with the President of the United States, who- 
ever he might be. So these influences are at work. They do 
not want this alien amendment in this bill. They are fighting 
it. They are opposing it to the bitter end. What are you going 
to do? 

What are they doing here these aliens? They are accumulat- 
ing millions, What are they doing with this money? They are 
sending it back to help smuggle other aliens in. That is what 
they are doing. They are sending out of this country between 
fifty and a hundred million dollars a year, back over yonder, 
and more foreigners are being smuggled in; and New York is 
one of the worst ports in the world for the violation of our im- 
migration law. I do not believe a shipload of foreigners has 
ever been turned back from there. If they get in, and can give 
the proper sign, they pass in, and no word is said, No record 
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is kept, no publicity is given to the people of the United States, 
until one day you hear men and women on the street who speak 
the English language saying, “I have lost my job. I have 
nothing to do. The rent is due, and we have been ordered to 
vacate, a foreigner has my job, and God only knows what is 
going to become of us.” An alien problem has flaunted itself 
in their faces. Alien labor has driven them from employment. 
That is what is going on. But Senators tell us that they can 
not vote for the amendment because they are afraid—they are 
not certain—they are afraid it is unconstitutional! 

You had better get those fears out of your minds. There is 
too much at stake here to fool with a little thing like fear on a 
hair-splitting point. Paul said, “This one thing I do.” You 
have it in your power to-day to cut the Gordian knot. There 
are enough Senators here, if they vote right, to solve this 
question. 

The Roman hierarchy does not want this amendment; Ameri- 
cans will do. Who shall triumph to-day, the Roman hierarchy 
and its political machine or the millions of Americans who are 
looking to us to stand by them on this occasion? 

Mr. President, I go back to the proposition of aliens sending 
money out of the country. When I was in the House I looked 
up the statistics che year—I think it was about 14 years ago— 
and I found that they had sent back to foreign countries 
$74,000,000, a great deal of which was used in bringing others 
here; so that the money these aliens make in working cheaply 
and driving American labor from employment is sent back to 
bring over more foreigners, to comrpete with American labor in 
the large business centers of the country, and to add to our 
army of the unemployed. That is the condition we have here, 
and the problem gets worse every year. 

New York State refuses to allow aliens to be counted in fixing 
the basis for representation in the legislature of the State; but 
here they are telling us that we should use “ smuggled-in” aliens 
to make the basis for representation in the American Congress. 
If it is good for New York to be rid of that alien population for 
such a purpose it is good for the people of the United States to 
be rid of them for the same purpose. 

That is not all. The people of the United States everywhere 
feel the evil effect of the alien problem in New York City and 
in the other big cities of the East and other places in the coun- 
try. They are smuggling in aliens. Why do you not stop them? 


I have pleaded here against their entrance, but you are still 
permitting them to come in by the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, and here, when the Senate has the opportunity to 
shut the door and settle this particular problem, and we are 
nearly ready to vote, we find this tremendous “ alien influence ” 
about which I have told you marshaling votes to defeat this 
amendment. 


Listen, Senators. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] said yesterday that if we put this amendment on it 
means the killing of the bill. I do not think that at all. 
While I am not for the bill it is going to pass. The House 
will keep this amendment on if we put it in. I believe that 
two-thirds of the House will vote for this amendment. I could 
almost name the Senators who will vote against it, but the 
House will vote to keep it in the bill. If the Senate will keep 
it in, it will stay there, and there will be genuine rejoicing 
throughout the length and breadth of our great country among 
loyal Americans. 

The American laboring man and the American laboring 
woman! God bless this brave army of wage earners in America. 
I am going to vote with them. I am going to vote to throw the 
protecting arm of my country around them. We have told the 
big tariff barons and the captains of industry that cheap goods 
shall not come here and destroy their business. We have built 
a wall of protection for them. But we have done nothing for 
the army of wage earners who are losing their jobs by the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands to aliens smuggled into the 
country. 

I do not want the business of the captain of industry hurt; 
I want him taken care of and I want him to make a profit. I 
want every business in my Nation to prosper. And I want the 
laboring class to prosper. I want this army of wage earners 
to do well, and to-day I am going to cast my vote to throw 
about them the same protecting arm we place about the big 
business of the country, to shield them from the cheap laborers 
of Europe and from the alien class smuggled into my country. 
This is still America! This is our country, ours to love and 
cherish, ours to protect and preserve. 

What are we going to do about it? Are we going to let the 
insidious influence that staiks about this Capitol all the time 


when a foreign problem arises decide how we are to vote here 
to-day? 
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Senators, the first great problem we ever had to solve was the 
problem of the red man. We solved it and fixed his status. The 
next great problem was the problem of the black man, and we 
solved that and abolished slavery, as we should have done, and 
settled that question. The next and third, and perhaps the 
greatest problem of them all, is that of alien influence and con- 
trol in the United States. Who shall control America? Shall 
her institutions be preserved, or shall the false gods of the alien 
come here and dictate the course of the law-making body of the 
Nation, alien labor driving out of employment American labor, 
and alien influence killing measures designed to defend and 
hedge about free institutions in America, all in a foreign pro- 
gram to make America Catholic in the years to come, to set up 
the Catholic state, and put it under the dominion of the Pope 
of Rome. Nobody but a stupid, blind man can fail to see that 
that is the program. 

Mr. President, I am but an humble instrumentality in the 
hands of the Almighty and I am trying to give the American 
people warning in time. Down in east Alabama, not very far 
from the Horseshoe Bend in my State, was Fort Mims, where 
Weatherford the Red Eagle and his men committed one of the 
worst massacres in the history of Indian warfare. There was a 
big gate in the wall of Fort Mims. It had rained hard for 
several days and sand washed down against the gate, which 
stood open about 3 or 4 feet. The sand banked against it, and 
a lady inside said, “ You had better close that gate.” They said, 
“Oh, no. There is not an Indian within 50 miles of here.” 
But Lucy Dean, a sweetheart of Weatherford, a white girl, said, 
“You don’t know whom you are dealing with. Weatherford is 
one of the most cunning of all the warriors among the red men 
He is smart, he is cunning, he will be upon this fort before you 
know it.” They said, “ There is not an Indian within 50 miles 
of here.” 

A little boy who had gone down to the riverside came back 
and said, “ Mamma, I have seen some people down there with 
their faces painted and feathers in their hair,” and Lucy Dean 
and the others said, “Indians!” But before anybody could go 
and dig the sand from the gate Weatherford and his men were 
pouring through, and you know the sad and bloody story. They 
slew everybody but Lucy Dean and one or two others whose 
lives Weatherford had saved. 

I know that when I am telling you what is going on some of 
you do not realize the dangers that I am pointing out to you. 
The press is as afraid of the Catholic power as it is of death. 
I assert to you to-day that you can not get a Washington paper 
or any other paper represented in the Senate press gallery to 
publish a criticism based upon facts of the un-American activ- 
ities of Roman Catholics in the United States. That is a pretty 
broad challenge, but anybody can take it up and try it out. 

Heywood Broun, a brilliant writer, lost his position on the 
New York World because he said there was not an editor in the 
city of New York who had the courage to write the truth about 
Catholic political activities in that city. He lost his job, they 
turned him out, because he lifted his voice in criticism of the 
un-American activities of Roman Catholics. This is a free 
country and we all ought to be willing to be criticized in the 
interest of good government. The Catholic authorities ought 
to quit. They must quit interfering with free speech in Amer- 
ica. I have letters to the effect that they do that in every State 
in the Union where the subject to be discussed in any way 
touching the far-reaching program of the Roman Catholics in the 
United States. There-ought not to be anything like that in 
the United States. This is a free country. They are already 
providing how and when they will destroy religious freedom in 
the United States; and Doctor Ryan admitted—I am stating 
the substance of what he said—in his magazine article, replying 
to Doctor Fountain, of New York, that it is their program to 
make America Catholic, and that they stand by the doctrine of 
the union of church and state. 

All these things are going on right here in the United States, 
and I am telling you the significance of them, but you are say- 
ing, as they said at Fort Mims, “‘ Oh, no; there is no immediate 
danger. That danger is far off.” It may be, but it is some- 
body’s duty to point it out, it makes no difference how far off 
it is, whether it is 10 years away or 20 years away. 

I believe that God has given men vision to see things that He 
would have them see and to call attention to them, and I be- 
lieve that He has given them the courage and the physical 
strength to endure in doing that. 

What should a man do on the firing line if they tell him, “ Out 
there where you are fighting is dangerous. You are liable to 
be killed.” He would say, “ Yes; but I am a soldier. Iama 
crusader in the cause of right. I am trying to serve my coun- 
try, and if I go down, 1 will go down with flying colors, faithful 
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to the last, and you can tell my brethren for me that I died at 
my post, doing my duty as I saw it and trying to save my 
country.” 

What are they doing? They are attacking free speech, free 
press, peaceful assembly, religious freedom, separation of church 
and state, the public-school system, six of the great pillars 
underneath this great Republic, and who is crying out against 
it? Who is coming to the rescue? Who is telling them to 
stop that, that they will destroy this Government? You ask 
‘the press to do it, and they are afraid. You ask public men, 
many of them, to do it, and they are afraid. Then what is the 
remedy? For the people back home to get wise and to ask 
every Senator on the stump, “How do you stand on these 
questions? How did you vote when the alien question was up 
for consideration, when we wanted to exclude them? Did you 
vote for your country or did you vote with that Roman foreign 
influence?” That is the question they are going to ask you, 
and the question they ought to ask you. 

Mr. President, how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has two min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not say much in two minutes, but I 
will say this, that I am heartily for this alien amendment. I 
am with the wage earners of America. No field is cleared 
in the battle for bread. No bugle sings truce to the toiling 
millions, day in and day out, and many of them toil far into 
the night ; they are struggling to keep soul and body together. 


WORLD ENDURANCE FLIGHT RECORD 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for insertion in 
the Rrcorp an article by Aviators Reg L. Robbins and James 
Kelly describing the flight by which they broke the world’s 
endurance record at Fort Worth, Tex., last week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

Fort Worta Fuiyers Tritt oF Recorp 172-Hour Hop—LIiGHTNING, 


FLASHING BY Sipp oF PLANE, GAVE WorsT SCARE OF ALL DURING 
TuEeIR WEEK IN ATR 


(Here are the personal experiences of Reg Robbins and Jim Kelly, 
the machinist and cowboy, who broke the world endurance-flight record 


by remaining in the air for more than a week.) 
By Reg L. Robbins and James Kelly 

Fort Worts, Tex., May 27.—The world at large appears to be 
amazed at our little flying feat accomplished in a 2-year-old plane, 
powered with a secondhand motor, but our principal astonishment is 
that we were forced to come down after only 172 hours and 32 
minutes in the air. 

Although we are back on earth after spending more than a week in 
the cramped environs of our rebuilt Ryan as it slowly but surely flew 
past every world’s record for endurance flying, we have not been com- 
pletely isolated. 

Newspapers and telegrams, as well aS personal messages from our 
wives and friends, were lowered us twice a day by K. K. Hoffman and 
Hi. 8S. Jones, the pilots of our refueling ship, and our only disappoint- 
ment is that we were unable to fulfill our promise of staying up 200 
hours or longer. 

If flyers were ever blessed with a perfectly performing ship and a 
motor that stood every test put to it, we are those two pilots. The 
Ryan brougham in which we made the trip has been in use two years 
and has carried thousands of passengers for commercial hops. The 
Wright whirlwind motor in Fort Worth was second hand when placed 
“in the ship less than two years ago, It has gone more than 50,000 miles 
‘without a forced landing. 

PROPELLER WAS CRACKED 


Plane and motor would have kept us up until a really enviable mark 
bad been established. However, the luck which had been with us 
throughout the flight finally failed, and the propeller was cracked when 
the buckle of a safety belt hit it while the rocker arms on the motor 
were being greased. 

This happened Monday, the second day of our flight, while the rocker 
arms were being greased in rough air, and we probably would have felt 
no ill effects from the accident had it not been for adverse weather 
we passed through. Rain caused the crack to swell, making the motor 
‘run rough. 

The severe storm we passed through on Saturday night also helped 
to weaken the propeller. However, it kept us in the air during the bad 
weather and many hours after we had passed through the electrical 
disturbances. 

At one time lightning flashed so close to our ship that we both 
thought it had been struck. That was our worst scare of the entire 
flight. The visibility was poor and neither of us got much rest. Bach 
of us got about an hour's sleep during the night. 
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We took off at 11.33 a. m., Sunday, May 19, from the Municipal 
Airport here and landed on the same field at 4.05 p. m., Sunday, May 26. 
There were several more hours in our ship had we cared to risk a 
crash. 

ADVANCE COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


The primary purpose of our flight was to advance the cause of com- 
mercial aviation though, and we both feel that a proper regard for 
safety is one of the first qualifications of a pilot. 

We were tired but not overtaxed when we landed. Two doctors have 
examined us and pronounced us both in normal physical condition with 
the exception of being slightly deaf, This will wear off in a few days, 

There was more nervous strain during the first 48 hours than at 
any other time. After we had completed two days and nights in the air 
we began to lose our nervousness and felt more confidence both in the 
ship and in ourselves, 

At various times during the flight we became slightly groggy, but at 
no time did we lose the balance or control of the plane. Airsickness 
worried us both during the first 48 hours, but this must have been 
caused by nervousness, because the air was smooth and neither of us is 
susceptible to airsickness. 

Our future plans are at present rather vague, We have received 
offers of contracts of many types, including several vaudeville contracts. 

Flying is our game, though, and that is what we are going to stick 
to. We have no intention now of signing show contracts, regardless 
of the financial inducement. 

We feel that we have been amply repaid by one fact of our flight 
alone. That is the endurance qualities and airworthiness of a single- 
motored ship. When plans for our flight were in the preliminary stage 
a trimotored plane was considered. This plan was dropped, though, as 
we felt our chances for success were greater in the type of ship we were 
both accustomed to handling. 

This is not intended as any reflection on trimotored jobs. Their 
capabilities are too well known. We spent a lot of time studying the 
facts about the Question Mark flight and reached the conclusion that 
success was as probable with one motor as with three, if the load the 
trimotored plane carried was so heavy that two motors would not keep 
it up. 

Particular study of the rocker-arm troubles of the Question Mark 
was made also. The rocker arms on our motor were greased twice daily. 
No other work on the motor was necessary, although we were prepared 
to replace spark plugs if necessary or change other engine parts. 


ONE SET OF SPARK PLUGS 


One set of spark plugs carried us through the flight. No other part 
of the engine was badly worn, and when we came down to-day our motor 
was gone over and declared to be in excellent condition by E. M. Walsh, 
engine expert from the Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 

The linen was somewhat frayed on parts of the plane, but the cover- 
ing was not in bad condition. The ship was re-covered with new linen 
in preparation for flight, 

The Ryan brougham, in which we made the flight, was rebuilt accord- 
ing to our own ideas of aviation engineering. The roof was removed 
from the back half of the cabin in order to make refueling easier. 'The 
funnel connecting with the extra gasoline tank which occupied the 
middle section of our Fort Worth was on the right side of the ship. It 
was on the outside of the ship. We considered this safer than to have 
the funnel in the center of the ship. 

One of the gravest dangers in a flight of this kind is the possibility 
of fire. We had to exercise unusual care in preparations for refueling 
as well as the actual process of transferring gasoline from plane to 
plane for that reason. Generation of electricity either from the pro- 
peller or from friction was guarded against by a copper ground wire 
attached to the rcfucling hose and clamped to the funnel during contact. 

K. K. Hoffman, pilot of the refueling ship, and H. S. Jones, copilot of 
the ship, deserve much of the credit for the success of our flight. Their 
iron nerve and remarkable piloting skill were responsible for 17 success- 
ful refuelings. Ten or 15 gallons of gasoline was spilled once when 
we failed to make contact because a rag stuffed in the refucling funnel 
had not been removed before contact was made. 

The last refueling, this morning, was accomplished in a driving rain. 
We are not sure but believe this is the first time an airplane has ever 
been refueled in midair during a rainstorm. 

The refueling ship, which was also a Ryan brougham, had a hole in 
the bottom of it through which Jones dropped the hose. This hose was 
87 feet in length. Contact was usually made by using only 20 feet of 
the hose. Several times only 10 feet of the hose were used. 

We refueled three times daily during the flight, with the exception of 
one day, when our reserve supply of gasoline was so high that we 
refueled only once. Early morning and early evening were the hours 
we chose for this delicate and dangerous operation. 

The air is smoother at that time and there is less danger of plancs 
being buffeted by air “bumps” while flying close together. In the 
morning, usually around 6 o’clock, we took on 110 gallons of gasoline. 
At night, in two contacts, we would take 130 or 140 gallons, Four 
and one-half gallons of oil were given us twice daily. 
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GOT FOOD WITH FUEL 


With the oil we got our food, letters, and other supplies, which were 
lowered in a canvas sack dropped by the refueling ship immediately 
after the refueling contact was broken. 

Hoffman had worked out a definite set of signals with us, and the 
refueling was accomplished with almost clocklike precision. Some per- 
sons consider a remarkable feature of our flight the fact that the first 
transfer of gasoline between our endurance ship and the refueling plane 
was made after the flight had been in progress almost 24 hours. 

We did not consider this remarkable, as we had full confidence in 
our ability to perform the feat. The day before the Fort Worth took 
off we practiced the refueling contact three times with Hoffman and 
Jones. However, no fuel was actually transferred. We took off with 
250 gallons of gasoline, which lasted us through the first night of the 
flight. 

In case of an accident we agreed on the procedure we were to fol- 
low. The endurance ship was to pull to the left and down while the 
refueling ship was to pull to the right and up. In order to fly close 
enough together to permit refueling in the air we had to obtain a 
special permit from the Department of Commerce. After an inspection 
of the Port Worth and the refueling ship and an explanation of our 
plan they waived their rule forbidding commercial aircraft to fly closer 
than 300 feet apart, ‘ 


TRIP SOMETHING OF A LARK 


Despite its serious nature, our flight sometimes was more or less of 
a lark. We wrote many notes and dropped them to our wives and 
friends on the ground. Before dropping notes we would circle the 
municipal airport at a low altitude to attract attention, and then on 
the second trip over would drop the notes. 

We carried a supply of small canvas secks for this purpose. Strips 
of bed sheeting had been attached to the sacks and the long streamers 
helped attract attention to the messages, and also aided in their loca- 
tion after they fell to the field. 

The jocular tones of notes we received while in the air helped us 
while away the time and keep our spirits up. Once we playfully tossed 
a loaf of bread to a visiting aviator and got a great kick out of his 
astonished look. 

During the daylight hours we flew in circles 100 or 200 miles from 
the municipal airport. At night we kept closer to the field, and usually 
were not more than 5 miles distant from its floodlights. 

A supply of flares was carried in the Fort Worth, but we preferred 
the safety of a well-lighted landing field in case of motor failure or 
any other sudden and serious trouble. Altitudes during the flight 
ranged from 500 to 10,000 feet. 

In the morning and at night we flew closer to the earth, due to 
favorable atmospheric conditions, but during the heat of the day we 
maintained altitudes of 8,000 to 10,000 feet. 


TAKE 110 GALLONS OF GAS 


For refueling contacts we usually sought an altitude of between 2,500 
and 4,000 feet. About half of this altitude would be lost during the 
operation, Eight minutes were required for the transfer of 110 gallons 
of gasoline, while the two night loads usually were taken on in contacts 
of three to five minutes each, 

At the time of the take-off we had not secured the parachutes we had 
intended to wear throughout the flight. Rather than delay the start of 
the venture we decided to go ahead without the parachutes. 

The third day of our flight found us still without parachutes. In the 
meantime we had realized that we were taking an unnecessary chance 
and had dropped a request for the parachutes. The task of greasing the 
rocker arms on the motor was particularly dangerous. 

To perform this task twice daily it was necessary to crawl through a 
small window on the left side of our plane, There was no opening on 
the right side, and to grease the rocker arms on that side of the motor 
the fuselage had to be mounted in pony fashion. The one of us making 
the trip faced the pilot and slid carefully across the motor to the right 
side of the catwalk. This operation had to be reversed in order to 
reenter the ship. 

We are particularly grateful to Brig. Gen. F. P. Lahm, who was in- 
strumental in our securing chutes, Lahm, who is in charge of aviation 
activities for the Eighth Corps Area, volunteered to take one of the 
“seat” type parachutes, which had been secured for us, in exchange for 
a parachute which conformed to the shape of the back. This was used 
by the man on the catwalk and added to his safety, as there was danger 
of the “seat” type of parachute catching on some part of the motor 
and opening. The day after our parachutes were delivered two more 
were sent up from Kelly Field at San Antonio for Hoffman and Jones 
to wear during the refueling operation. 

Another compliment we received from the Army was the personal note 
from Capt. Ira C. Eaker, the chief pilot on the flight of the Question 
Mark. Eaker came through Fort Worth twice during our flight and on 
his last trip stopped long enough to send us a note wishing us success. 
Tt made us feel good to know that Captain Eaker was unselfish enough 


to hope to see his own record fall for the general advancement of 
aviation, 
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Our living quarters during the trip were confined to a space about 
3 feet square. That was living room, dining room, bed room, etc., 
during our more than seven days in the air. 

A dual control had been installed in the pack part of the ship for 
use during refueling, but this was abandoned when we discovered the 
ship was much easier to handle with the regular control stick in front. 
That space, after the control was removed, made a comfortable corner 
in which to rest when we tired of the Navy hammock slung across the 
interior of the plane. 

Regular periods of rest were taken by both of us. We each got four 
to six hours of sleep every day and night of the flight, with the ex- 
ception of our last night up. Stormy weather removed all thoughts 
of sleep then, 

Delicious meals were sent us twice daily. We had hot meals every 
night, and during the day enjoyed hot coffee or iced drinks from 
thermos bottles, which were replenished regularly. We both ate heartily 
and suffered no loss of appetite during the trip. This and the fact 
that we secured enough sleep probably was responsible for our excellent 
condition at the end of the flight. 

When we first started our flight we had every reasonable confidence 
that we would be successful. Naturally we felt some apprehensions, 
though. As we began to approach various world records for sustained 
flight we became more determined than ever to stick it out if humanly 
possible. 

Our rebuilt monoplane has bettered every world record for endurance 
flying. We are proud of its performance and of our part in setting up 
a record, which we hope will aid in promoting public confidence in air 
travel and the safety and durability of airplanes. 

No more endurance flying for us, though. 

At least, not for some time. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT—LENROOT CONFIRMATION 


Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sissippi yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. E 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have only 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina rises to a question of personal privilege, and the time 
he occupies will not be taken from the time to which the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is entitled. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. There appeared in a recent issue, the issue of 
May 25, of the News and Observer, a newspaper published in my 
State at Raleigh, a communication from the Washington cor- 
respondent of that paper upon which I wish to comment. The 
headlines to the article are as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL Recorp prints SIMMONS’s talk. 


That has reference to the Lenroot confirmation contest. 
New York Times story regarding Lenroot secret code recorded. 


The article then proceeds: 


Senator SIMMONS was put down as absent in the secret poll which 
was published by two press associations, and Senator OVERMAN wus 
recorded as voting for Lenroot. The New York Times said it was 
stated SIMMONS made a speech for Lenroot. 

Senator OvERMAN refused to comment on the poll, but he was in his 
office in the late afternoon of the day on which the poll was taken and 
later went home without returning to the Senate. He has a general 
pair with Senator WARREN, who was also absent. 

Senator La FoLietTs got a laugh from the Senate when he inad- 
vertently referred to Senator SimMons as “the extinguished Senator.” 
He was trying to say “the distinguished Senator.” Quoting from the 
New York Times dispatch, which said that it was stated that Senator 
Simmons spoke in behalf of Lenroot, Senator La FouLerrs said in his 
Senate speech : 

“The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] is one of the 
most distinguished Members of this body. He has been in service a 
great number of years and is the ranking member of the Finance Com- 
mittee on the Democratic side; he hantled all the important war- 
revenue legislation when he was chairman of the committee under the 
Wilson administration. I am sure there is no Senator in this body 
who more carefully observes the Senate rules.” 


To that point in the speech of the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. La Fot.erre] the quotation is in the exact words appear- 
ing in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp. I continue: 


“And yet from some source—I am not sure it was not from the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina—this correspondent found out that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina made a speech in executive session in behalf 
of former Senator Lenroot.” 


Does the Senator from Mis- 
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The quotation from Senator LA Fornerre’s speech is an exaet 
copy of what Senator La Fouuerre said, except as to the one 
sentence in the report of the correspondent which reads: 


“TI am not sure it was not from the Senator from North Carolina.” 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield in just one moment. I have 
examined the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and read the Senator's 
speech and the Senator used no such language. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wanted to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that that purported quotation in the dis- 
patch from which he was reading was incorrect. If he will 
refer to the last paragraph in the first column on page 1824 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp he will find that 1 did not use that 
language. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The statement by the Senator from Wis- 
consin was, “I am sure it was not from the Senator from 
North Carolina.” The statement made by the correspondent 
as to what Senator La FoLuerre said was, “I am not sure that 
it was not from the Senator from North Carolina.” In other 
words, the correspondent having correctly reported everything 
the Senator from Wisconsin said, interpolated in this sentence 
the word “not,” which changed its meaning entirely and left 
the imputation that the Senator from Wisconsin impliedly 
stated that he did not trust me and that probably I had given 
out the information. Mr. President, it is strange that the 
correspondent could have made such a mistake as that. I do 
not wish, however, to impugn his motives. I do not wish to 
say that he deliberately interpolated into that sentence the 
word “not,” for the purpose of casting suspicion upon me, but 
I do say that it is very remarkable that he could have gotten 
the entire context correct except that one sentence and so 
changed it as to give it an entirely different meaning. I will 
state also, that although four days have elapsed, the correspond- 
ent of the News and Observer has not chosen to correct his 
erroneous story. 

With reference to the headlines I do not hold the correspond- 
ent responsible. ‘Chat may be a mistake occurring in the office 
of the newspaper. I can not say whether I made a speech or 
did not make a speech. I can not say, if I made a speech, 
what the character of the speech was. The rules will not 
permit me to do so. But it is a fact that the headlines misstate 
the situation when they carry the statement that an alleged 
speech claimed to have been made by me in executive session 
appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. If I made a speech in 
executive session it would not, under the rules, appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. But let that aside. Let me repeat em- 
phatically it is, to say the least, strange that the correspondent 
having, as he clearly did have, the exact words of the Senator 
from Wisconsin before him, correctly stated every word the 
Senator had used until he got to this very pregnant sentence 
and there wrote a word which so changed its meaning as to 
curry an implication against myself. 

I wish to ask the Senator from 
Stated the facts? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina has stated the facts correctly. As I called attention 
to the situation when I interrupted him, the sentence appearing 
in the dispatch carries exactly the opposite meaning from the 
one which I used on the floor and which appears in the Con- 
GEESSIONAL ReEcoRD, and of course is entirely out of sympathy 
with all the other things which are said in the paragraph con- 
cerning the Senator's length of service and the fact that I felt 
sure that there was no Senator here who was more meticulous 
in his observance of the rules, 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I renew my suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Biease 
orah 
Tatton 
>rookhart 
troussard 
furton 

ay p r 
Connaliy 
Copeland 
Couzens - Harrison 
Cutting Hastings 
Dale Hatfield 


Wisconsin if I have not 


Denecn 
Dill 
Edge 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glenn 
(of 
Golds borough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 


Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Hetlin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
ting 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 


Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 
Sehall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
Steiwer 


] 
J 
J 
J 
I 
< 
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Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 


Stephens 
Swanson 
‘Thomas, Idaho Tyson Walsh, Mass. 
Townsend Vandenberg Walsh, Mont. Wheeler 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 1313) granting a pension to Frank C. Nelson; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 1314) granting a retirement annuity to T. C. 
McGowan; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (8. 1315) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1816) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of War to grant the use of the Coos Head Mili- 
tary Reservation, in the State of Oregon, to the cities of 
Marshtield and North Bend, Oreg., both being municipal corpor- 
ations, for park purposes”; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 1317) to amend section 108 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, so as to change the time of holding court in each of 
the six divisions of the eastern district of the State of Texas; 
and to require the clerk to maintain an office in charge of him- 
self or a deputy at Sherman, Beaumont, Texarkana, and Tyler; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 1319) granting an increase of pension to Andana 
Dyer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 1820) granting a pension to William Potts; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 1821) granting a pension to Ann Slinkard (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 1822) to amend the third paragraph of section 11 
of the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916, as amended 
by section 3 of an act entitled “An act to amend certain sections 
of the Federal farm loan act, approved April 20, 1920”; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 48) to provide for refunding to 
the State of Oregon tariff duties paid on an Etrich tow-prepar- 
ing machine, type “V”; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation for the operation of the 
Government properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the State 
of Alabama, and for other purposes; to the Committe on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

APPOINTMENTS OF SONS OF VETERANS TO THE MILITARY AND NAVAL 
ACADEMIES 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I introducé a 
bill authorizing the appointment of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy and midshipmen at the United States Naval 
Academy from among the sons of veterans of all wars. I sub- 
mit an explanatory statement relative to the present law and 
the proposed change to accompany the bill, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp in connection with it, and also letters 
from the War and Navy Departments. 

The bill (S. 1818) authorizing the appointment of cadets at 
the United States Military Academy and midshipmen at the 
United States Naval Academy from among the sons of disabled 
veterans of all wars was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, together with the accom- 
panying papers, which were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Under an act of Congress approved June 8, 1926, the President was 
authorized to appoint as cadets to the United States Military Academy 
from the sons of officers, soldiers, saliors, and marines who were killed 
in action or died prior to July 2, 1891, of wounds received or disease 
contracted during the World War. Similar provisions were made for 
the appointment of midshipmen to the United States Naval Academy. 

Since the passage of this act there have been but few applicants and 
still fewer admissions to the Military Academy or the Naval Academy 
under its provisions, 


Tramme!] 
Tydings 


Wagner 
Walcott 





1929 


In 1927 five candidates qualified and were admitted to the United 
States Military Academy as cadets. In 1928 five candidates were ap- 
pointed to take the examination, but three failed to report and two 
others failed mentally. In 1929 seven candidates were appointed to 
take the examination and only one of these qualified. 

In 1927 there were five applicants to the Naval 
qualified. In 1928 there were six applicants and 


Academy and two 
five qualified. In 


1929 there was five applicants and four qualified. 

The bill which I have introduced (S. 1318) provides for the extension 
of the provision of the law of 1926 to the sons of all who served for 90 
days or more, in apy war, and were honorably discharged. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, May 21, 1929. 
Hon, Davip I. WALsH, 
United States Senate. 

My Drar Senator WALSH: I have your letter of May 16 requesting 
information as to the number of appointments made under the act of 
Congress approved June 8, 1926, authorizing the appointment by the 
President of 40 cadets to the United States Military Academy from the 
sons of officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines who were killed in action 
or died prior to July 2, 1921, of wounds received or disease contracted 
in line of duty during the World War. , 

Since the passage of the act approved June 8, 1926, providing for the 
appointment to the United States Military Academy of sons of deceased 
World War veterans who were killed in action or died prior to July 2, 
1921, five candidates qualified and were admitted to the United States 
Military Academy as cadets in 1927. In 1928 5 candidates were ap- 
pointed to take the examination; 3 failed to report and the other 2 
failed mentally; 7 condidates were appointed to take the examination 
in March, 1929. One was fully qualified and will be admitted as a 
cadet on July 1, two failed to report, and the other four failed 
mentally. 

The applications from five candidates for 1930 have already been 
received, and their letters of conditional cadet appointment will be sent 
to them as soon as possible after July 1, 1929, when appointments for 
1930 may be made. 

Very respectfully, 
C. H. Bripces, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. O., May 24, 1929. 
Hion. DAvip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Referring to cenyersation with you by telephone, 
I have the honor to state that under act of Congress approved June 8, 
1926, authorizing appointments to the Naval Academy of sons of de- 


ceased veterans of the World War, in 1927 there were five applicants | 


and two qualified ; in 1928 there were six applicants and five qualified, 
and in 1929 there were five applicants and four qualified. 
Very truly yours, 
T. R. Korvtz, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 
CONSTRUCTION OF FLOOD CONTROL ACT 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, in 1928 Congress passed what 
we call the flood control act. It created a board of arbitration 
for the purposes specified in the act. 


The Chief of Army Engineers has put upon the law a strange | 


construction, a construction not intended by Congress nor in 
conformity with the Constitution. 

A committee of Senators and Congressmen called upon the 
President in relation to this matter and he has referred the 
subject to Attorney General Mitchell. 

In a letter addressed to the Attorney General I have reviewed 
the facts, and having secured his permission for publicity, I 
request that the letter be inserted in the body of the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce for such disposi- 
tion as it may desire in regard to the subject. 

This matter will require executive interpretation or clarifying 
amendments by Congress and possibly judicial determination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be regarded 
in the nature of a memorial, and, without objection, will be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

May 27, 1929. 
ion. WILLIAM TD). MITCHELL, 
The Attorney General. 

My Dear MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: On May 24 press reports stated 

the President has referred to you for interpretation a request made 
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to him by Senators and Representatives of all the States in the alluvial 
valley of the Mississippi River for an executive interpretation of section 
4 of the flood control act, or for a recommendation by him for clarifying 
or corrective legislation by Congress. 

I take the liberty of transmitting a statement of how and why this 
matter was brought to the attention of the President. I believe this 
to be my duty as Senator from Missouri. 

The Governor of Missouri, Hon. Henry S. Caulfield, petitioned the 
President for Executive intervention ; the Missouri Legislature, by joint 
resolution, asked for Executive intervention, and such requests were in- 
dorsed by all the leading newspapers of Missouri and many of the civic 
organizations of that State, as well as by residents and property owners 
of the flood area involved. 

Senator PATTERSON and myself, and the entire delegatton of 16 Con- 
gressmen, have also appealed to the President in writing for Executive 
action, 

On May 9 a delegation of Senators and Representatives, including 
Senator JAMES A. WATSON, Republican floor leader, and Senator Joserpu 
T. Rospinson, Democratic floor leader, representing the States of Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Tennessee, called on the President to make the 
ferred to. 

Responding to the President's suggestion that the delegation provide 
him with a written memorandum outlining Executive authority in the 
matter, we submitted to him this written memorandum on May 14, 
leaving open the question of legislative clarification amendments until a 
decision was made regarding his Executive power, and we requested at 
the same time that construction work on the disputed portions of the 
project be delayed until Executive direction was 
clarifying amendments were passed by Congress. 

The issue largely revolves around a settled principle of law that 
private property may not be taken for public use by the Government 
except through the ordinary legal methods of purchase or condemna- 
tion, 

A violation of this principle, we believed, was about to be attempted 
by the Chief of Army Engineers in the Birds Point-New Madrid flood- 
way project, and similar proceedings would have followed in the Boeuf 
diversion plan, the emergency arising at the headwaters of the flood- 
control works at Birds Point. 

Proposed construction work, under the policy adopted by the Chief of 
Army Engineers, would establish qa precedent for all future work to be 
done in the entire valley, which precedent should not be set, as appar- 
ently the Chief of Engineers was about to proceed under an erroneous 
impression of the intent of Congress in the passage of the flood control 
aet. Either Executive interpretation of the intent of Congress in the 
aet, or clarifying legislation definitely expressing that intent, should be 
had before the commencement of such work. 

The flood control act, approved May 15, 1928, was passed by Congress 
only after exhaustive hearings. 

Sefore the passage of the act, Congress determined that two compre- 
hensive plans of flood control had been submitted, one the so-called 
Jadwin plan, the other the Mississippi River Commission plan. 

In order to avoid making definite recommendations with respect to 
the controversial engineering problems and their relation to the eco- 
nomics of the project, Congress provided in the act that a board of 
review was to be created, to consist of the Chief of Army Engineers, 
the president of the Mississippi River Commission, and “a civil engi- 
neer chosen from civil life to be appointed by the President.” (Sec. 1, 
par. 1, Public, No. 391, 70th Cong.) 

The act then provided (ibid.) : 

“Such board is authorized and directed to consider the engineering 
differences between the adopted project and the plans recommended by 
the Mississippi River Commission in its special report dated November 
29, 1927, and after such study and such further surveys as may be 
necessary, to recommend to the President such action as it may deem 
necessary to be taken in respect to such engineering differences, and the 
decision of the President upon all recommendations or questions sub- 
mitted to him by such board shall be followed in carrying out the 
project herein adopted.” 

It was the manifest intent of Congress that an opportunity be afforded 
for a fair and impartial reconciliation between the Jadwin plan and the 
Mississippi River Commission plans. 

It was the theory of Congress, in providing for 
chosen from civil life” that an impartial civilian 
officiate. 

The whole philosophy of the act, of impartial consideration of engi- 
neering differences, was, however, by subsequent appointments to this 
arbitration board, destroyed. 

Colonel Potter for some time had been president of the Mississippi 
River Commission. He was president of the commission during the 
time of the preparation of the Mississippi River Commission planus. He 
was, at the hearings before Congress, the official spokesman for such 
plans, and therefore Congress, following its desire to have all plans. 
weighed and properly presented, made express provision for the rv- 
appointment of Colonel Potter. He was indorsed for reappointment by 


request above re- 


given or corrective 


engineer 
would 


“a civil 
arbitrator 
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every member of the House Flood Control Committee, and all members 
of the Senate Commerce Committee, both Democrats and Republicans, 
and such recommendations were sent to the President; but unfortunately 
the opinions of Colonel Potter had clashed with the opinions of General 
Jadwin. 

When a substitute was selected for Colonel Potter, the board of arbi- 
tration created by Congress had no one on it as a member to present 
or advocate the Mississippi River Commission plans. I venture the 
assertion that with the exception of General Jadwin and three or four 
of his immediate assistants, and a few other witnesses, all other wit- 
nesses in the long and voluminous hearings before the House committee 
were opposed to the so-called Jadwin plan, Some 325 adverse witnesses, 
including able engineers and experienced river men, opposed the Jadwin 
plan. 

Before the Senate committee, which had reduced the total number of 
witne 35, again only General Jadwin and his immediate 
assistants advocated the Jadwin plan, while nearly 30 wi’ nesses opposed 
eminent and distinguished engineers, some of whom had had 
many experience in river work, and all the members of the 
Mississippi River Commission opposed the Jadwin plan. These included 
the names of some engineers who are world famous. 

May I add at this point that the American Engineering Council, rep- 
esenting 26 different engineering societies, with a total membership of 
57,673, bas asked for a reconsideration of the Jadwin plan. 

The situation, therefore, is that practically all the witnesses before 
the House and Senate committecs, and the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, have opposed this plan. 

But Congress believed that an impartial tribunal of three—one in the 
person of General Jadwin to speak for his plan, the second the presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commission to speak for that plan, and, 
third, an impartial and unbiased civilian—might reconcile the two plans, 
first submitting such decision, however, for approval to the President 
before entering upon its execution 

The civilian selected as the so-called disinterested and impartial arbi- 
trator had the matter of his appointment called to his attention first by 
General Jadwin on the long-distance telephone. The first man he met 
when he arrived in Washington was General Jadwin. He had no other 


sses To some 


it, including 


years’ 


other than that of General Jadwin. He had served under General Jad- 
win in the Spanish-American War, in the European war, and had been 
employed elsewhere on the recommendation of General Jadwin, and the 


record shows (Senate hearings, Committee on Commerce) that he admits 
his appointment was suggested by and entirely due to the suggestion and | 


recommendation of General Jadwin. So that his impartiality, if he was 
at all human, was destroyed, and Congress and the President did not 
have the full benefit that they intended to derive from a third arbitrator 
in consideration of the differences between the plans. 

The substitute for Colonel Potter was and is now under the direction 
of General Jadwin, Gen. Thomas H. Jackson. 
civilian was selected by General Jadwin. 

The natural result was the approval of the so-called Jadwin plan by 
General Jadwin and the two members of the board recommended by him. 

This was bad enough, but it later developed that the clear intent of 
Congress that compensation should be paid by the United States Gov- 


ernment for property taken, used, damaged, or destroyed directly by the | 


Government in the carrying out of the flood-control plan was to be 
arbitrarily set aside. 


It develops that during the hearings on the War Department appro- | 


priation bill for 1930 before a subcommittee of the House Appropriations | 2%ked for the floodway proposed. 


Committee (November, 1928), General Jadwin, answering a question by 
Mr. Barsour, a member of the committee, stated as follows: 

“Mr. Barsour. Has the President approved the report of this board 
as yet? 

“General Japwin. He has approved the policy and method of dealing 
with the problem as set forth in the report, but has excepted and re- 
served for his future action those reports which contemplate the acqui- 


sition of rights of way and flowage rights in connection with the con- | 


struction of spillways and flood ways.” 
The statement of General Jadwin, above quoted, is the only informa- 
tion that Members of the House and Senate have of any Executive inter- 


pretation or approval by President Coolidge, and copies of the written | 


Executive approval, in whole or in part, have not so far been made 
available for our information. 

But in the face of this statement the Chief of Army Engineers and the 
Mississippi River Commission under General Jackson proceeded to adver- 


The so-called impartial | proceed. 
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tise for bids for the construction of what is known as a set-back levee | 


in the New Madrid flood-way area at the northern end of the great 
flood-way program. 

The purpose of this set-back levee is to inclose some 200 square 
miles of Missouri territory within the levee and to designedly flood the 
entire inclosed area as a part of the general flood-control plan. 

The area to be designedly flooded in Missouri covers 135,000 acres of 
land, containing 175 miles of highways, 97 miles of drainage canals, 35 
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The assessed valuation for State tax purposes of this area is about 
$3,000,000 for farm lands alone, This does not include the valuation 
of public improvements, highways, schools, and churches, 

In addition, the residents of this area have already taxed themselves 
in excess of $3,000,000 for ditches and levees to develop this area. 

A fair valuation of the property has been variously estimated at be- 
tween $12,000,000 and $15,000,000, and a large part of the bonded in- 
debtedness is still outstanding. 

To the surprise of those conversant with the intent and purpose of 
Congress in the passage of the flood contro] act, it was discovered that 
the Chief of Army Engineers and the new president of the Mississippi 
River Commission had not instituted condemnation proceedings for the 
property within the New Madrid flood way to be so designedly flooded, 
but planned to construct the set-back levee without such condemnation 
or purchase, leaving the matter of compensation to be determined at a 
later date, ' 

Complainants appearing in Washington stated that the advertising for 
bids for the construction of this levee had already so impaired the value 
of their property as to make it impossible for them to borrow money 
upon the property included within the levee from any bank, trust com- 
pany, or other financial agency, including the Federal land bank itself. 

In other words, the sole purpose of the levee to be constructed is to 
designedly provide for the flooding of 200 square miles, and the mere 
inclusion of this area within the district to be flooded has made it 
impossible, even at this time, for residents either to protect their 
equities or to obtain money for the planting of crops. They will not 
plant their crops under such conditions, and the land in fact is at this 
time damaged to the extent of an actual taking. 

Similar complaints came from the Boeuf floodway area when notices 
were given by the Chief of Army Engineers and the new president of the 


| Mississippi River Commissjon that advertising for bids for construction 


work in the Boeuf area would soon be authorized. 

When this information became known to Members of the Senate and 
House vitally interested in the flood-control program the decision was 
made to call upon the President and to ask: 

1, For an executive interpretation or clarification of the intent of 


| Congress to prevent this designed taking of property without com- 
indorsements, that the hearing before the Senate committce disclosed, | 


pensation; or 


2. In the absence of authority on the part of the Executive, for a 
recommendation by him to Congress for corrective, clarifying legisla- 


| tion; and 


3. For a suspension of work on such controverted projects until either 
an Executive interpretation or congressional action was obtained, 

It may be pointed out that the suspension of such work on con- 
troverted projects will not seriously delay the flood-control program as a 
whole. There is a vast amount of work to be done on the strengthen- 
ing and rebuilding of levees and various other work. There is no neces- 
sity for delay. There are many places on the river where the work may 


Delay in obtaining either Executive interpretation or congressional 
action will not nearly so seriously interfere with the final completion 
of the flood-control program as would the long litigation resulting from 
a wrong interpretation of the intent of Congress on the part of those 
designated to execute the flood-control program. 

It should be noted that no one on the Missouri side of the Missis- 
sippi River asked for the construction of the setback levee proposed. 
No one in Missouri and no one in behalf of the residents of Missouri 
It is not being constructed for the 
benefit of Missouri or at the request of Missouri. It is done solely 
and admittedly for the protection of other areas. A comparatively 
small sum spent on the Missouri levees at this point would provide 
ample protection so far as Missouri is concerned. 

But the plan proposed means that when the river rises to a certain 
level the 135,000 acres of Missouri will be flooded. 

Records show that the average flood in the past has been once in 
five years, but there is no assurance that it may not come every year. 

It developed also at the hearings that once the flood waters are 
permitted to enter this area and run back along the setback levee, the 
main levee now on the river bank will probably be destroyed, leaving 
the area for the future without protection of any kind. 

It should be noted also that the diversion channels or floodways 
provided in the act designedly set apart certain channels and floodways 
to carry off diverted waters, The setback or guide levees are to be 
constructed for the purpose of making the area within them the bed 
or floor for the diversion channels or floodways. 

It was in contemplation by Congress when it enacted the flood control 
bill that owners of land and property should receive just compensation 
for their property so taken, used, damaged, or destroyed by the Govern- 
ment by reason of these diversion channels and floodways. 

It is not contended by any one, by landowners or property owners, 
that the Government should pay for damages resulting from the act of 
God or for consequential damages. The contention is not for compensa- 


highway bridges, hundreds of miles of tile drains, 2,500 persons and their | tion for such damages at all, but solely and exclusively for the damage 


} and 


churches, 


omes improvements, many miles of railroads, and schools and 


caused by the process of the work to be done directly by the Government 
in carrying out the flood-conirol program. 
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In passing it should also be remembered that in the Missouri flood- 
way a unique condition exists, in that the flood waters of the Missis- 
sippi River are to be designedly earried over the entire 200 square miles 
of Missouri territory and then dumped back into the Mississippi River. 
The Missouri floodway is being designedly constructed for the conven- 
fence of another area. Other floodways and spillways are being de- 
signedly constructed for the benefit of designated areas. Each floodway 
and spillway is a part of the flood-control program adopted by Congress 
for the general public welfare. 

Under the procedure and policy determined upon by General Jadwin 
property owners in Missouri would contribute their property or have it 
taken, used, or damaged by the Government for the benefit of other 
areas. 








In conclusion I desire to apologize for this long story but the matter’ 


is vital to my State. The governor of my State, the Legislature of 
Missouri, both Senators, and all 16 Congressmen, the press, and many 
civic organizations, are asking for delay on this work until, either by 
executive clarification or legislative enactment, the constitutional prin- 
ciple of just compensation is established. If this were my own opinion, 
I would have hesitated to express it, but it happens to be the opinion of 
18 Senators and many more Congressmen from the nine alluvia! 
valley States, practically all of whom are lawyers. 
Very cordially yours, 
Harry B. Hawes. 
REPUBLICAN PARTY DIFFERENCES 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Sen- 
ate long, but there are some incidents of current history which, 
it seems to me, should be briefly considered, and I want to call 
them to the attention of the Senate. 

It has not been so long ago for Senators to have forgotten 
that in the heat of the last presidential campaign the Republican 
‘andidate for President, Mr. Hoover, when he became frightened 
at political conditions in the West, expressed the purpose of 
calling an extra session of Congress to solve the farm problem 
should he be elected. The expression of that intention glad- 
dened the hearts of those in the great farm belt of the country. 
Men out in the great wheat and corn fields of the Middle 
and far North West derived encouragement from that statement 
and were led to believe that it would be but a little while, 
should Mr. Hoover be elected, when Congress would convene 
and legislation solving their problems would immediately be 
passed. 

So Mr. Hoover did call the extra session. We have been in 
session now for more than a month. The House passed its farnr 
relief bill; the Senate, after days of earnest labor, also passed a 
farm relief bill, more in keeping with the promises to agricul- 
ture. The measure went to conference. The Senate conferees, 
following the instructions of the Senate, have labored hard and 
earnestly to adjust the differences between the two Houses to 
bring back to the Senate and to send back to the House a report 
on the farm relief bill. 

It was to my amazement, and, I am sure, to the disgust of the 
great agricultural West, that there appeared in the headlines in 
newspapers throughout the country, even in the newspapers in 
the East, from one of which I am now reading, the statement: 


House conferees walk out. 
farm bill. 


Warn Senators to drop debenture from 


That is the way the conferees representing the House of Rep- 
resentatives have treated the conferees representing the Senate, 
who are carrying out the instructions of the Senate. If reports 
which are carried in the press be true, the Senate conferees have 
only requested that the House conferees carry back to the House 
the farm relief bill, so that the Representatives in that body may 
express themselves, as they have not yet been permitted to do, 
as to how they stand on the debenture; but no. 

There is something strange about it. We have talked much 
about secrecy here in the Senate during the last week, but there 
is a mysterious something that is preventing the representatives 
of another body from carrying the debenture provision back to 
the House of Representatives and saying, “ Let us vote upon it; 
then, if it shall be voted down, we will agree upon a report.” 

I congratulate the chairman of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry [Mr. McNary] and those who have worked 
with him in conference, representing the Senate, on the stand 
that they have taken; and, knowing those men as I do and as 
you do, Mr. President, the Senate may well realize that those 
worthy representatives of the great agricultural interests, of 
this body, and of the American people will never consent to give 
up until the House of Representatives shall have voted on the 
debenture proposition. Of course, I know there are Senators 
here who would like to protect Representatives of their States 
who are their. political friends and allies in sparing them the 
necessity of voting on the debenture, but it ig not right. 
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And, to my amazement, Mr. President, a gentleman represent- 
ing the administration last evening, the spokesman of the 
Hoover administration, sallied forth in his yacht to old Boston 
town and made a speech, having, no doubt, just left a confer- 
ence with the President. He told the American people what 
he thought concerning great public questions and as to some 
men in public life. 

As I read his speech, I recalled the incident that happened 
here in the Senate only a few weeks ago when my friend, the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], took occasion to write a letter 
to our mutual friend Marshall Sheppey, in which he styled cer- 
tain Senators as “ pseudo-Republicans,” which raised a storm of 
indignation on the other side of the Chamber, and caused a 
great deal of concern at the other end of the Avenue also, for 
immediately, if the press reports be true, the President sent 
down a gilded invitation to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
BorAu] asking him to park his feet under the table and break 
bread with him; and, then, for fear that action might ruffle 
the tender feelings of my friend the Senator from Ohio the 
President immediately invited him to partake of the next meal 
at the White House. So we thought everything was well and 
good; that the difference had been ironed out and that really 
the President did not accept the views of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] that certain Senators here were “ pseudo- 
Republicans.” 

Mr. KING. 
a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. Many persons have been much perplexed in 
their efforts to determine which was the more important meal, 
luncheon or dinner. This question has been more important 
because of recent eruptions in the Republican Party. The ques- 
tion has become somewhat acute because of Executive action in 
smoothing out difficulties among Republican Senators. In ae- 
complishing this the Senator from Idaho was a luncheon guest; 
but the honor was reserved for the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] to be a dinner guest. It would appear, therefore, that if 
dinner is the more important event the President accorded the 
greater honor to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to refer that question to the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, and let him deeide it. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. President, I have before me some of the charges the 
spokesman of the White House, the Secretary of the Navy, 
delivered in his first broadside against certain Senators last 
evening. Let us see what he says: 

SECRETARY ADAMS RAPS G. 0. P. REBELS—NAVY CHIEF PRAISES HOOVER 
AND LONGWORTH AT BOSTON DINNER—SAYS CABINET IS LOYAL 

Boston, May 27 (N. Y. W. N. S.).—Charles Francis Adams, Secretary 
of the Navy, sharply criticized the Republican insurgent group in Con- 
gress in his first public address since assuming office, delivered at a 
dinner and reception in his honor under the auspices of the Republican 
Club of Massachusetts here to-night. 

Excoriating the dozen insurgent Republicans in the Senate as obstrue- 
tors of legislation,. Secretary Adams gave his view of Washington as a 
Government with a “ very brilliant administrative side and a legislative 
side that is very foggy.” 

“How can we expect to get orderly government where there is no 
political order. There are perhaps 12 men in the Senate called Repub- 
licans who owe allegiance to no party. 





Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 


He had in mind the 14 Republican Senators who voted for 
the debenture plan. I do not know which 12 of the 14 he has 
selected to become the target for his criticism. The list of 
Republicans who voted for the debenture plan includes some 
very distinguished men. Certainly Secretary Adams did not 
mean to include the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran}. 
He certainly did not mean to include the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Prve], or the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Norseck], or his colleague from South Dakota [Mr. McMas- 
TER], or the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ScHatt]. I will put 
the list in the Recorp, with the permission of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The list is as follows: 


LIST OF REPUBLICAN SENATORS WHO VOTED FOR DEBENTURE PLAN 


. Blaine, of Wisconsin. 

'. Borah, of Idaho. 

. Brookhart, of Iowa. 

. Frazier, of North Dakota. 

. Howell, .of Nebraska. 

. Johnson, of California. 

. La Follette, of Wisconsin. 

. MeMaster, of South Dakota. 
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9. Mr, Norbeck, of South Dakota, 
. Mr. Norris, of Nebraska. 
Mr. Nye, of North Dakota. 
2. Mr. Pine, of Oklahoma. 
3. Mr. Schall, of Minnesota. 
. Mr. Shipstead, of Minnesota. 


Mr. HARRISON. Secretary Adams further said: 

You can’t eall them Republicans, because they are only responsible 
to certain forces in their own States, a fact that was shown in the 
recent agricultural bill, where the insurgents joined forces with the 
Democrats, 


“They are only responsible to certain forces in their own 
States.” That convinces me that the Secretary of the Navy 
did not have in mind the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], because if there is one man in the Republican 
Party who in the last campaign was called upon by those who 


directed the Republican forces and sent here, there, and every- | 


where, it was the Senator from Idaho. Of course, at times the 
Senator from Idaho had his share of controversies over secur- 
ing radio set-ups. 
of Mr. Adams, Chairman Work did not choose to give him all 
the radio time that he desired; but he spoke everywhere, and I 
say as one who knew a little about what was going on in that 
Ci 
service to the Republican Party and contributed more to its 
victory in that campaign than even the presidential candidate 
himself, 


Then 





there is my friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Jowa {[Mr. BrooknHart]. He went all over the country promis- 
ing the farmers what Mr. Hoover would do for them. They 
accepted his word. He was willing to give them bond to 
guarantee it. Yet here is the spokesman of Mr. Hoover now so 
soon criticizing the distinguished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is this Charles Francis Adams the same 
Charles Francis Adams who was for many years among the 
distinguished insurgents in the State of Massachusetts? 

Mr. BORAH. He was not distinguished. 

Mr. HARRISON, I do not know. I know, though, that later 
on he speaks of somre very obscure Senators, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is he the same one who was at one time 
invited to be an elector on the Democratic ticket? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know as to that. Of course, he 
got his facts confused as soon as he became associated with 

tepublicans. Perhaps he was a pretty good fellow when he was 
in the Demceratic ranks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROOKHART. He does come from the Democratic State 
of Massachusetts, I believe. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Secretary Adams, according to the 
press reports, further said: 

What is to be done? You can not blame the President. If he had 
nine lives he wouldn't have time enough to change the situation, 

In the House there is a different situation. Washington feels very 
cordially toward NicHoLAs LONGWorRTH for the great job he has done 
in organizing the House. He is a great personality. 





Speaker LonawortrH has a fine personality; he is a fine and 
able fellow, but he is approaching more nearly to the czarism of 
Speaker Reed than any speaker since those days. If such a man 
as my ffiend the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
was now a member of the House of Representatives there would 
be caused to be started a revolt in this country that would 
sweep it from one end to the other. 

Why is the distinguished Speaker of the House taken up and 
praised, while these men are criticized who helped to elect Mr. 
Hoover to high office, and whose only guilt consists in trying to 
redeem the pledge that their President and they thenrselves 
made to the great audiences which they addressed in the last 
campaign by trying to vote for real relief for the American 
farmer? Is the Speaker of the House praised by this White 
House spokesman as “a great personality,” as welding together 
a great organization there, because of the fact that now that 
organization strangles and keeps within the secret chambers of 
the conférence committee room and is now killing by degrees 


the farm relief measure? Is that why these men are cham- 
pioned? These so-called insurgents deserve praise rather than 
the castigation that they now receive from those close to this 


administration, 
I noticed in this morning’s paper that the price of wheat had 
broken until now it is only 98% cents a bushel. Then I looked 


aut the price on November 1, when Mr. Hoover promised to call 
an extra session to deal with farm relief and pass farm-relief 
legislation—when the President was seeking farm votes—and the 
price of wheat then was $1.25 a bushel. 


Twenty-seven million 








At some places, such as in Boston, the city | 
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dollars in so short a time wiped out on wheat alone because you 
failed or refused to assist in passing real farm-relief legislation. 

Corn has dropped, as have the price of other agricultural 
products. Ah! if the Democratic Party had been successful 
last November, and we had controlled these two bodies, you 
would have said, “ Oh, when the old Democratic Party gets into 
control panics come; prices decline; we told you so.” Ah, but 
we are living in this “ Hoover prosperity” era. The farmers 
are going to be taken care of; and just at the time when wheat 
is declining, and the farm relief bill is locked up in the con- 
ference room with the House leadership being praised by the 
spokesman of this administration, we read that yonder in the 
White House, breakfasting together, are the leader of the Re- 
publicans in this body [Mr. Watson], the Speaker of the House 
who, Mr. Adams says, is “a great personality,” and the leader 
of the Republicans in the House [Mr. Titson]. Then the news 
is flashed that we are going to recess until September 15, I 
believe, and adjourn on November 10. What is going to become 
in the meanwhile of farm relief? That is now held in the 
secret confines of the conference room. Is he going to give up 
so quickly? Will he not show some fight? What influence is 


|; how working upon him that was so nonassertive during the 


| tense campaign days of last October. 


ypaign, that the senior Senator from Idaho rendered greater | 


But that is not all: 


Citing the tariff bill, the speaker said it was an example of a measure 


| put through the House only to “be torn to shreds in the Senate and 


finally turned into a bill that will muster yotes by an obscure conference 
committee.” 


I am sorry my friend from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is not here, 
listening to what the White House spokesman, speaking in 
Boston, says about the “ obscure conference committee.” Why, 
if the tariff bill should pass and go to conference, one of the 
conferees representing the Republican Party upon the part of 
the Senate will be the distinguished senior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. REED Smoot]. Is he obscure? Why, children have lisped 
the name of REEp Smoor; they have read it a million times 
before they ever heard of this mighty spokesman of the White 
House. 

Not only that, I do not see my friend the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Reep]. He is not obscure. He made his reputa- 
tion first by defending Mellon, not only out of the Chamber but 
in here, and then whatever publicity he had not received from 
that he certainly received when he defended Mr. Vare on the 
floor of the Senate. 

And then the other Republican conferee—is he obscure? What- 
ever you say about the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], he is not obscure. [Laughter.] He has either been 
in public life or trying to break into public life ever since he 
reached his majority. 

That is the way in which this new Cabinet member, Mr. 
Adams, speaks of Republican dignitaries. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I gladly yield to my friend. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I hope the Senator will not stop in his refer- 
ence to the “obscure” conferees, remembering that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is going to be a member of the conference 
committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, of course, modesty prevents me from 
going farther. [Laughter.] 

Through all this fog— 

Says Mr. Foghorn Adams— 
the great figure of Hoover emerges, 


Has he ever cracked his whip over the House conferees to 
get them to agree on some farm relief bill and send some ray 
of hope to these wheat growers, who are now losing millions 
every day? Has he ever cracked his whip or brought to bear 
any influence for any real legislation here? Have you seen 
any public utterance where he tried to get the House Republicans 
to stay within certain limits in framing the tariff legislation? 
No. He has been up in the White House, giving no expression to 
his views, as negative a quantity so far in the matter of pointing 
the way to his party as any President we have ever had, 

Let us go farther: 

Hoover will have loyal support in the Cabinet, the Secretary predicted, 
from a “group who will handle Government affairs admirably and 
honestly.” 


He recommends himself pretty highly; do you not think so? 
Yes, Mr. President— 
Little Charlie Adams sat in the corner 
Eating his Hoover pie; 
He put in his thumb, and pulled out a plum, 
And said, “ What a big boy am I!” 


([Laughter.] 
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DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, the pending question being on 
Mr. SAcKET?r’s amendment, in section 22, page 16, line 15, after 
the word “State,” to insert the words “exclusive of aliens 
and,” so as to make the section read: 


Src. 22. That on the first day, or within one week thereafter, of the 
second regular session of the Seventy-first Congress and of each fifth 
Congress thereafter, the President shall transmit to the Congress a 
statement showing the whole number of persons in each State, exclusive 
of aliens and excluding Indians not taxed, as ascertained under the 


fifteenth and each subsequent decennial census of the population, and | 
the number of Representatives to which each State would be entitled 
under an apportionment of the existing number of Representatives made | 


in the following manner: By apportioning the existing number of Rep- 
resentatives among the several States according to the respective num- 
bers of the several States as ascertained under such census, by the 
method used in the last preceding apportionment, no State to receive 
less than one Member. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. SAcKEtT]. 

Mr. HEFLIN and others called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RoBi nson ]. 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLEN. On this vote I have a special pair with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie], and in his absence I with- 
hold my vote. Were the Senator from Nevada present, he 
would vote “ nay,” and if I were permitted to vote I would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). 
a general 
Gass]. 
“ vea.” 
vote, 

Mr. ASHURST. 


I have 

pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
I understand that if he were present he would vote 
As I am unable to obtain a transfer, I withdraw my 


I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


HAYDEN] is absent from the Chamber on a very important con- | 


He is paired with the | each of the following manners : 


ference relating to the Colorado River. 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. If my col- 
from Arkansas were present and permitted to vote he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE. 
Colorado [Mr. Pureps] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Putpps], who, I am advised, is unavoidably 
detained from the Senate at this moment on official business. 
If he were present, he would vote “nay,” and if I were privi- 
leged to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SuipstTeAD] is ill in the hospital. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] is paired with the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currine]. 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] would vote “nay” 
and the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuttine] would 
vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Okla- 


homa [Mr. THomas] is necessarily detained on official business. | 


If present, he would vote “ yea.” 


DRICK] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PitrTMAN] are neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate on official business. 


I also desire to announce that the Senators from Arkansas | 


[Mr. Roprnson and Mr. Caraway] are necessarily out of the 
city. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask for a recapitulation of 
the vote. 

The Chief Clerk again recapitulated the vote, and the result 
Was announced—yeas 29, nays 48, as follows: 
YEAS—29 

Nye 

Overman 
Pine 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


Barkle 
Black . 
Blease 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Smith 
Steck 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
McKellar 
MeMaster 
Norbeck 
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Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my | 





I wish to inquire if the senior Senator from | 


| ing Representatives among the several States, then each State 
I also announce that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ken- | 
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Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waish, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


NAYS—48 
Ashurst Keyes 
Blaine ci 
Borah 
Broussard 
Burton 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Edge 
Fess 
Gillett 


King 
La Follette 
MeNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norris 
Patterson 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Shortridge 
Steiwer 
NOT VOTING—18 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Caraway Hayden Robinson, Ark. 
Cutting Kendrick Shipstead 

So Mr. SAckerr’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi offers 
an amendment, which will be reported. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 16, strike out lines 11 to 25, in- 
clusive, in the following words: 

Sec, 22. That on the first day, or within one week thereafter, of the 
second regular session of the Seventy-first Congress and of each fifth 
Congress thereafter, the President shall transmit to the Congress a 
statement showing the whole number of persons in each State, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, as ascertained under the fifteenth and each 
subsequent decennial census of the population, and the number of 
Representatives to which each State would be entitled under an ap- 
portionment of the existing number of Representatives made in the fol- 
lowing manner: By apportioning the existing number of Representatives 
among the several States according to the respective numbers of the 
several States as ascertained under such census, by the method used 
in the last preceding apportionment, no State to receive less than one 
Mempber. 


Goldsborough 
Gould 

Greene 

Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 

Kean 


Dale 
George 
Glass 


Allen 
Bingham 
Bratton 


Smoot 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 


And in lieu thereof insert: 


Sec. 22, That before the expiration of the second regular session of 
the Seventy-first Congress and of each fifth Congress thereafter, the 
President shall transmit to the Congress a statement showing the whole 
number of persons (stating separately the number of aliens) in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed, as ascertained under the fifteenth 
and each subsequent decennial census of the population, and the num- 
ber of Representatives to which each State would be entitled under an 
apportionment of the then existing number of Representatives made in 
(1) By apportioning the then existing 


: | number of Representatives among the several States according to the 
league were present, he would vote “n > an Senator | : = S = 
8 I a uld vote “nay,” and if the Senat | respective numbers of the several States (including aliens but exclud- 


ing Indians not taxed) as ascertained under such census, by the method 
used in the last preceding apportionment, no State to receive less than’ 
one Member, and (2) by apportioning the then existing number of Rep 
resentatives among the several States according to the respective num- 
bers of the several States (excluding Indians not taxed and aliens) as 


| ascertained under such census, by the method used in the last preceding 


apportionment, no State to receive less than one Member. 

And on page 17 strike out lines 1 to 7, inclusive, in the follow- 
ing words: 

If the Congress to which the statement required by section 1 is trans- 
mitted fails to enact a law apportioning Representatives among the sev- 


| eral States, then each State shall be entitled, in the second succeeding 


7 |; Congress and in each Congress thereafter until the taking effect of a 
If present, the senior | 


reapportionment on the basis of the next decennial census, to the num- 


| ber of Representatives shown in the statement; and it. 


And insert in lieu: 


If the Congress to which the statement required by this section is 
transmitted, and the succeeding Congress, fail to enact a law apportion- 


shall be 
entitled, in the third Congress succeeding the Congress to which such 
statement is transmitted, and in each Congress thereafter until the tak- 
ing effect of a reapportionment on the basis of the next decennial cen- 
sus, to the number of Representatives shown in clause (1) of the state- 
ment; except that upon the ratification of any amendment to the Con- 
stitution excluding aliens from the persons to be counted in making an 
apportionment of Representatives then each State shall be entitied, in 
the second Congress succeeding the Congress during which such ratifica- 
tion occurs, and in each Congress thereafter until the taking effect of a 
reapportionment on the basis of the next decennial census, to the num- 
ber of Representatives shown in clause (2) of the statement. It. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to explain this 
amendment briefly, so as to indicate just what is intended to be 
accomplished by it. 

Under the bill the President of the United States, following 
the enumeration, will submit, either on the first day of the 
December session of Congress the next year, or within a week 
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following the opening of the session, his statement showing the 
apportionment based upon the census, and the Congress will 
have that short session in which to legislate. If they fail, then 
of course the statement of the President will become the law 
and apportionment will be made accordingly. 

This amendment seeks to change that in two particulars. 
One particular is that the statement can be filed by the Presi- 
dent with the Congress at any time during that particular ses- 
sion of the Congress, namely, instead of having a week, or filing 
the statement on the Ist of December, the President may have 
until the 4th day of the March following, or three months, in 
which to file the statement. 

That would, in the first place, give the Census Bureau plenty 
of time in which to take the census, and it might give them 
more time in which to reveal any frauds which might occur, 
and so on, 

Then the amendment would give the following Congress an 
opportunity to pass the apportionment bill. If it should fail 
during that Congress, then it would become the law, as in- 
tended by the original bill. 

The amendment seeks to change the bill in another respect; 
that is, that in the event Congress should adopt an amendment 
to the Constitution, and it should be ratified by a sufficient 
number of States, then the President or the Congress shall, 
according to the wording of the amendment, take into con- 
sideration the number of aliens found to be in the United 
States under the census, and according to the constitutional 
amendment, in each State, and make the apportionment exclud- 
ing the aliens in that event. 

No one would contend that if the Congress should adopt an 
amendment to the Constitution specifically excluding aliens in 
the enumeration and in the apportionment, that should operate 
then for eight years or six years following the adoption of the 
amendment, but it would be fair for the Congress or the 
President, to put into effect immediately, according to the 
amendment, an apportionment not taking aliens into con- 
sideration. 

I will be glad to answer any questions with regard to the 
amendment. I have tried to make myself clear with reference 
to the intention of the amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 


yield to the junior Senator from Washington? 


Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I want to get clear whether I am right in my 
viewpoint, that under the amendment Congress would be given 
two years instead of three months in which to make the appor- 
tionment. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
to make it. 

Mr. DILL. 
make? 

Mr. HARRISON. Only this change, that in the event the con- 
stitutional amendment should be ratified excluding aliens in 
making an apportionment, that shall be put into effect. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. If I understood the Senator correctly, he re- 
ferred to the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution by 

Jongress. Congress can submit an amendment to the States 
for their ratification, but the amendment does not become 
effective until three-fourths of the States ratify it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator misunderstood me. I 
think I said that if Congress should adopt the amendment and 
a sufficient number of States should ratify it, and it should be- 
come an amendment to the Constitution, in that event the appor- 
tionment should be changed, and aliens should be excluded. 

Mr. JONES. I did not hear that part of the Senator’s 
remarks, 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Would not the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor, if it is accepted, call really for the acceptance of the view 
that we would not legislate for more than the next apportion- 
ment following the taking of a census? In other words, if the 
amendment of the Senator is wise, would it not logically re- 
quire us to limit our work to the first apportionment? 

Arguments have been made, and I understand by the Senator, 
at least by those who have entertained some of his views, that 
one of the vices of this bill, indeed, a vice so great as to make 
it unconstitutional, under the view of some, is that it commits 
to the President of the United States a legislative function, 
that it attempts to legislate for all time instead of limiting 
the provisions of the bill to the first census and the first ap- 
portionment under it. I ask the Senator why he does not limit 
his amendment to the first census and to the first apportionment 


It would give Congress two years in which 


Is there any other change the amendment would 
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and not take into account the possibility of a constitutional 
amendment and project his amendment into the future, thus 
subjecting it to the criticism which has been made of the bill 
that it attempts to bind future Congresses. 

Mr. HARRISON. For the reason that if the bill in its 
original form should pass and the Congress in the December 
session next year should not enact legislation, then on the 
4th of March the apportionment takes place under the terms 
of the bill. It is a permanent law. I can vision that a very 
small minority might obstruct any change in the apportion- 
ment provision after it shall have become effective. As was 
pointed out by the Senator from Alabama, suppose in the De- 
cember session of Congress the Congress should pass an appor- 
tionment bill and the President should veto it. Then those 
who wanted a change would have to muster a two-thirds vote, 
and one-third could defeat the legislation, 

I have offered the amendment in order to aid those of us 
who entertain the view that aliens should be excluded, that in 
the event under the orderly form of our Government the Con- 
stitution should be amended, then it shall be taken into con- 
sideration and the same provisions then applied as are now 
sought to be applied against it. It seems to me it is very 
fair and very just, and that those who take the different view 
from us with reference to aliens being counted in the enumera- 
tion could very well support the proposition because if we 
should ratify a constitutional amendment excluding aliens, 
certainly in that event the apportionment ought to be made as 
early as possible, carrying out the views of the American people 
with reference to it and excluding aliens. That is all it seeks 
to do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am opposed to any delegation of power 
to the President or anyone else and I am opposed to legislating 
for future apportionments. I voted against the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] providing for 
the exclusion of aliens 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say right there that the Senator 
voted against the amendment excluding aliens because he con- 
tends that under the Constitution we have no right to make the 
apportionment in that way. If we should ratify an amendment 
to the Constitution and that amendment should specifically 
exclude aliens, then the Senator, in keeping with the Consti- 
tution, would not think of voting for ahy other kind of an 
apportionment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, I would not think of legislating now 
upon a subject about which I claim we have no authority to 
legislate. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the trouble is we are proposing to 
legislate and we are trying to protect ourselves from improper 
legislation. p 

Mr. BROUSSARD. An amendment was offered which I sup- 
ported with my vote limiting it to the coming year and of 
course by adopting the amendment now offered we continue this 
legislation in accordance with the views of those who are 
insisting upon that theory. 

Mr. HARRISON. We are giving to the President first, three 
months in which to file his statement, and then we are giving 
to the full Congress time to consider and enact legislation. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the Senator will separate that from 
the rest of the amendment, I will support that provision, but 
the rest of it I can not support any more than I could the 
proposition of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, of course, two totally 
unrelated matters are proposed in connection with the amend- 
ment now submitted by the Senator from Mississippi. Why 
they are joined together I am unable to say. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Which one of the two unrelated proposi- 
tions will the Senator accept? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will permit me to pro- 
ceed I will try to indicate my feeling regarding the entire 
matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just going to say to the Senator 
that in order to save time—because I know he is trying to ex- 
pedite the passage of the bill—if he thinks they are two dif- 
ferent and unrelated propositions and wants to separate them, 
I shall make no objection to separating them, and we will vote 
on them separately. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The proposition that the legislation in 
its additional status should harmonize with any future change 
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in the Constitution is a perfectly ridiculous proposition. The 
language used by the Senator from Mississippi in his amend- 
ment upon that proposition seems to me to be rather involved. 

Mr. HARRISON. If it is involved it is because of the pe- 
culiar question with which we are dealing. The Senator some 
time in the debate quoted from the legislative counsel. The 
Legislative Reference Bureau drafted nryy amendment. Of course, 
if the Senator thinks he could make it clearer, then I am will- 
ing to accept an amendment to clarify it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think I could do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. The expert draftsmen are the ones who 
prepared it. The experts drafted it, not I. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator’s reliance upon the ex- 
perts is spasmodic. I should say the section of the bill might 
well provide that upon the ratification of any amendment to 
the Constitution excluding aliens from the persons to be counted 
in making an apportionment of Representatives, then the pro- 


visions of the section similarly shall exclude the aliens in all | 


respects from the statement and the apportionment therein 
provided. 

But that is purely a minor phase of the proposition submitted 
by my able friend from Mississippi. In a nutshell, the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator is an effort to stave off re- 
apportionment for two final years. It would perpetuate the 
existing trespass until 1934. That is the real purpose which is 
sought to be reached. It would permit the election of one more 
Congress on an anticonstitutional basis and one more Presi- 
dent through a presidential Electoral College erected on an 
anticonstitutional basis. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Would the Senator have the same objection if it 
applied only to future reapportionments after the first one 
ahead of us? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator would not have the same 
objection, I will say to my friend from Washington, because in 
this particular situation where already Congress is guilty of a 
default of nearly a decade I feel that it is almost a travesty 
upon good faith-to talk about making now a new apportionment 
and still putting it forward four or five additional years. 

Mr. DILL. I agree with the Senator as to this apportion- 
ment, but I think the Senator must agree that it is almost im- 
possible to consider a piece of disputed legislation and pass it 
through this body that must be introduced after we convene 
for the short session of Congress. I for one think the worst 
feature of the bill as it came from the committee is the pro- 
vision which allows Congress only three months in which to 
reapportion or be at the mercy of the old rule of advice of the 
President. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, much as I should like to 
yield to my friends, I shall have to ask the privilege of pro- 
ceeding without interruption because of the time limit, unless I 
am through within the time limit, which result I hope I shall be 
able to accomplish. 

The Senator’s amendment presents a very plausible hypothe- 
sis. It is said that Congress should have a longer preliminary 
opportunity to pass its own apportionment bill before the auto- 
matic section becomes operative. But this excuse is answered 
by the record. It is answered by the record which proves that 
four out of the last five reapportionment bills have been passed 
in short sessions, and in my judgment no reapportionment bill 
ever will have any difficulty in passing in a short session if 
there is a will resident in the Congress to meet that constitu- 
tional duty. If the will is not present in the Congress, then I 
submit that under the terms of the bill the presumption should 
run in favor of the Constitution rather than against it. That 
is the only change in the situation. We had a short session of 
Congress a few months ago in which precisely the type of situa- 
tion indicated by the Senator from Mississippi did arise, and, 
using his own language, it was possible for a minority, and I 
think a very small minority, to intrench against the passage 
in the Senate of reapportionment legislation which had been ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives. Under the bill, if 
that situation were to arise as a result of the language and the 
structure here provided, it would simply reverse the presumption 
and make it difficult to defeat the automatic reapportionment. 

But the bill pegs a point over which Congress can not pass 
without having reapportionment become operative on a fixed and 
standard basis. 
the distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr, WatsH] which 
specifically permits every future Congress to deal with the 
matter precisely as it sees fit, wholly as a free agent, without 
any restraint, without limitation whatsoever. We have taken 
that language submitted by the Senator from. Montana and put 





We have accepted an amendment offered by | 
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it in the bill. TI am glad it is fn the bill. It is wholly in line 
with the purpose I had in mind in offering the legislation— 
no purpose to bind future Congresses beyond the decennial peg 
points at which something must happen. That is the theory of 
the bill. 

I repeat that it would be a travesty upon good faith for this 
Congress to pretend to answer the apportionment problem and 
set that peg over to 1934. That is the sole issue before the 
Senate. Shall we prolong to put in here the period of trespass 
and default and contempt under which great American constit- 
| uencies are suffering to-day? Shall we in good faith undertake 
to write a formula which permits Congress a fair opportunity to 
speak for itself but which denies to Congress for one specific 
period the right of inertia? Shall we undertake to meet our 
problem in that fashion in the good faith which the American 
people are expected to ask of us? If we should, most assuredly 
| 1932 is the year when the apportionment should take effect. 
It is the first possible time it can take effect after the 1930 
| census. There is ample opportunity and ample time for the 
taking of a census and the report and the subsequent action of 
the Congress. There is no reason on earth, save the selfish rea- 
son of trying to save improper representation for two more 
years. There is no other reason that can defend the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall not consume much time, 
but I am much disappointed in the Senator from Michigan that 
he is so set upon the apportionment question at this time affect- 
ing the immediate congressional apportionment that he is will- 
ing and desirous to disregard the constitutional method of 
apportionment in the future laid down in the Constitution itself. 
He points out the fact that in the last four or five apportion- 
ments it has been done during a short session immediately 
following a census. Yet he has before him the case of the 
failure of Congress to apportion over a series of Congresses, 

He is desirous of tying every Congress to a three months’ con- 
sideration of apportionment or else have the Executive take 
action that has never been taken in the history of this Govy- 
ernment. I am anxious to see the House of Representatives 
reapportioned; I believe that Congress has failed to do its 
duty ; I have no desire to see the passage of the pending appor- 
tionment bill put off for a single day longer than is necessary ; 
but what I complain of in the argument of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANbENBERG] is that it wholly disregards the 
fact that if a few men should undertake to prevent an appor- 
tionment in a Congress in the future, this great power would be 
turned over to the Executive. I believe that Congress ought to 
be given a fair chance, a fair opportunity, in a regular session 
to do its duty, and then, if it fails to do its duty when it has 
had a full opportunity during two sessions, that power may, 
with some propriety, be turned over to the Executive. 

I am anxious to have the bill pass; I am anxious to see re- 
apportionment brought about; but I think we should keep in 
mind a little bit the proper spheres of the legislative and execu- 
tive departments of the Government. 

I have but little interest in the second part of the amendment, 
because I do not think the Constitution is going to be amended 
as referred to therein, and I do not see very much use in legis- 
lating as to something that may never happen and which can 
be better met if that should happen; but I do hope that Senators 
in charge of the bill will see their way clear to allow this pro- 
posed legislation to be amended in such a manner as will give 
future Congresses the opportunity to act without delegating the 
power to the Executive after a mere three months’ session of 
Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON }. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 





I ask for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


————— eae 


Allen Dale Harris Moses 
Ashurst Deneen Harrison Norris 
Barkley Dill Hastings Nye 
Bingham Edge Hatfield Oddie 
Black Fess Hayden Overman 
Blaine Fletcher Hebert Patterson 
Blease Frazier Heflin Phipps 
Borah George Johnson Pine 
Brookhart Gillett Jones Pittman 

| Broussard Glass Kean Ransdell 
Burton Glenn Kin Reed 
Capper Goff La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Connally Goldsborough McKellar Sackett 

| Copeland Gould McMaster Schall 

| Couzens Greene McNary Sheppard 

' Cutting Hale Metcalf Shortridge 
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Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
Steiwer 


Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Stephens Tydings Walsh, Mass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ejighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi, on 
which the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
eeeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I am paired 
on this question with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
way]. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 
inson]. If I were permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CUTTING (after having voted in the negative). I in- 
quire if my colleague the senior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. BraTTon] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
not voted. 

Mr. CUTTING. I have a pair with my colleague. Not know- 
ing how he would vote on this amendment, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Guiass]. I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” I understand that, if present, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Nye 
Reed 
Sackett 
Sheppard 

NAYS—55 

La Follette 

McNary 

Moses 

Norris 

Oddie 

Overman 

Patterson 

Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 

Ransdell 

Robinson, Ind, 

Schall 

Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—16 

King 

Metcalf 


Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 


Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 
Wheeler 


The Chair is informed that he has 


Barkley 
Black 
Blease 
Brookhart 
Connally 
Dale 


Dill 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 


Smith 
Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Tydings 
Tyson 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Borah 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dencen 
Edge 
Fess 
Fletcher 


Simmons 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Ilebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 


sratton 
Caraway 
Cutting 
Gillett 


Glass 
Hlawes . 
Howell Norbeck 
Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 
So Mr. Harrison’s amendment was rejected. 
OPEN EXECUTIVE SESSIONS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to sub- 
mit two reports from the Committee on Rules and ask that 
they be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be received. 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Rules, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 19) to amend paragraph 2 of 
Rule XXXVIII relating to proceedings on nominations in execu- 
tive session, reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, reported a resolution 
(S. Res. 76), as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XXXIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate be 
amended to read as follows: 

“RvuLE XXXIII 
“ PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

“No person shall be admitted to the floor of the Senate while in 
session, except as follows: 

“The President of the United States and his private secretary. 

“The President elect and Vice President elect of the United States, 

“ Ex-Presidents and ex-Vice Presidents of the United States. 

“ Judges of the Supreme Court. 

“ Ex-Senators and Senators elect. 


“The officers and employees of the Senate in the discharge of their 
official duties. 


Shipstead 
Smoot 
Thomas, Okla. 
Waterman 


Without objection, the reports will 
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“ Bx-Secretaries and ex-Sergeants at Arms of the Senate. 

“ Members of the House of Representatives and Members elect. 

“ Ex-Speakers of the House of Representatives. 

“The Sergeant at Arms of the House and his chief deputy, the Clerk 
of the House and his deputy, and the Doorkeeper of the House. 

“Heads of the executive departments. 

“ Ambassadors and ministers of the United States, 

“ Governors of States and Territories and insular possessions. 

“The General of the Armies and the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

“The Chief of Operations of the Navy. 

“Members of national legislatures of foreign countries which extend 
reciprocal courtesy to Members of the Congress of the United States. 

“Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

“The Librarian of Congress and the Assistant Librarian in charge of 
the Law Library. 

“The Architect of the Capitol. 

“Clerks of Senate committees and clerks to Senators when in the 
actual discharge of their official duties. Clerks to Senators, to be admit- 
ted to the floor, must be regularly appointed and borne upon the rolls 
of the Secretary of the Senate as such,” 


Mr. MOSES. I further ask unanimous consent that these 
reports may be taken up for consideration at 3 o’clock on Thurs- 
day of next week; and I invite the attention of the Senator from 
Washington to my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, that is entirely agreeable to me. 
I understand that several Senators have to be away for various 
reasons, aid it probably would be almost impossible to take up 
I am perfectly willing to agree 


the matter before that date. 
that that order shall be made, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to consent to that 
proposal until some arrangenrent is made about some other 
matters which are on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
will be printed, and go to the calendar. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the minority 
members of the Ruies Committee may also file minority reports 
if they desire to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 16, lines 11 and 12, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “on the first day, or within one 


The reports 


I offer the amendment 


' week thereafter, of the” and to insert in lieu thereof the words 


“before the expiration of the.” 

On page 17, beginning in line 1, it is proposed to strike out 
through the word “ Congress,” in line 4, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


If the Congress to which the statement required by section 1 is trans- 
mitted, and the succeeding Congress, fail to enact a law apportioning 
Representatives among the several States, then each State shall be 
entitled, in the third Congress succeeding the Congress to which such 
statement is transmitted—— 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the whole idea of this 
amendment is to give to the President one short session of Con- 
gress, from December to March, in which to file his statement, 
and that the Congress shall have one full Congress thereafter 
in which to consider this great question. 

May I say that in reading over the dates of passage of the 
various apportionment bills I observed that with but two excep- 
tions the Congress has always taken at least three years from 
the taking of the census before the apportionment bill was 
passed ; and in every one of those there was an increased num- 
ber of Representatives, and no very great increase in the 
population. We are here confronted with a large increase in 
population with no increase in the number of Representatives, 
causing a disarrangement in all the States of this Union; and 
I submit that in such an important matter as this at least one 
full Congress should be given the opportunity to consider this 
important question and pass a bill dealing with it before it shall 
become the law. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 
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Mr. DILL. I am interested in what the Senator says about 
the length of time it has taken to apportion Representatives, be- 
cause a few moments ago the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] said that in the last four or five cases the apportion- 
ment had been made in the short session following the census. 
I desire to know who is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I can read them off if the Senator desires 
te have me do so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to make a statement? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is no disharmony in the two 
statements that have been made. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is discussing the length of time that has intervened be- 
tween a census and the final action of Congress. I have been 
discussing the character of the session, Whether short or long, 
in which the action has occurred. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
further yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. DILL. The impression the Senator gave a moment ago, 
when I asked him the question, was that it had been done in 
the short session of Congress. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. DILL. Now, I want to get the statement of the Senator 
from Mississippi about the matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me read the dates and see, 

Here is when the apportionment bills were passed: 

April 14, 1792, when the membership was only 105. 

January 14, 1802, two years after the census. 

December 21, 1811. The total was 181 then. 
taken in November, 1800. 

March 7, 1822, two years following the census. 

May 22, 1832, two years and more following the census. 

June 25, 1842, two and a half years following the census. 

July 30, 1852, two and a half years, s 

March 4, 1862. 

February 2, 1872. 

February 25, 1882. 

February 7, 1891. 

January 16, 1901. 

August 8, 1911. 

Those are the times of the passage of these bills. 

I submit that under those circumstances the Congress was 
not limited as to the time when it was going to pass the bill; 
but here you propose to limit the consideration of Congress and 
give it only a short three months in which to consider the meas- 
ure, notwithstanding the fact of this large increase in popula- 
‘tion—I do not know what it is, but evidently around 20,000,- 
000—without any proposed increase in the number of Repre 
sentatives, which will cause certain States to lose, which prior 
apportionment bills did not do. So I submit that the Congress 
ought at least to have two years in which to do this, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I do not care to repeat 
the argument already made. I desire, however, to reemphasize 
the fact that in response to the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
‘Ditt] I stated the truth, and it is in no sense in contradiction 
to the figures and dates submitted by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Four of the last five reapportionments have been passed in 
short sessions of Congress. The Senator from Mississippi was 
reading the dates upon which the action was taken in relation 
to the census. He had to stop, Mr. President, at August 8, 1911. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I did not stop anywhere. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator had to stop with 1911. 

Mr. HARRISON. I gave to the Senate full and frank infor- 
mation, and I stated just what the Senator has stated. It was 
not a question of stopping anywhere. The Senator assumes too 
much. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator indicate any reappor- 
tionment that has been passed since 1911? 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, of course, none has been passed since 
then. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course not. Why, then, the indica- 
tion that there is any disagreement between us? 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator’s own party has been in 
control for eight years. Do not blame the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for that. I am willing to cooperate in the passage of an 
apportionment bill based upon a census that has already been 
taken; but here you propose to base one upon a census that is 
to be taken. All we are asking by this amendment is to give to 
the Congress a little time in which to consider the matter before 


The census was 
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turning it over to a President so that he can simply put it in 
effect right away. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Mississippi is en- 
tirely too modest. He is entitled to all the credit for preventing, 
in the last session of Congress, any consideration by the Con- 
gress of this constitutional default. But whether that be so or 
not, we revert to the proposition upon which the Senate has 
just voted. This amendment is in practically every respect a 
mere repetition of the purpose which was sought to be accom- 
plished before, namely, in effect, to postpone the next apportion- 
ment until 1934, I repeat that since the Senator did have to 
stop calling the roll of apportionments at 1911, he had to stop 
at a point which emphasizes the extent of the responsibility 
upon the next Congress for the default of the last nine years; 
and he has emphasized the fact that it would be a travesty for us 
now to pretend to answer the question and to postpone the an- 
swer to 1934. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. HARRISON. We are going to vote. There will not be 
any unnecessary delay. You are going to get your apportion- 
ment bill, I presume. Give us a little time here. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has said that we have just 
voted on the proposition. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator, inasmuch as he 
is not entitled to speak in his own time. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will speak in my own time. 
can not monopolize all the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
The Senator from Mississippi has already spoken once upon the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And I make the point that he is not entitled 
again to speak upon it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not occupy my 30 minutes. The 
Senator may read the agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the agreement be read. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, regardless of the point, 
I have risen, not yielding the floor, in order to yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not ask any courtesy in that respect. 
I know what the unanimous-consent agreement is. I have tried 
to live up toit. I have tried to cooperate with the two Senators 
in charge of the bill 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is entirely true. 

Mr. HARRISON. And I know the agreement says that I have 
a right to speak 30 minutes on every amendment ; and I have not 
spoken 30 minutes on this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, no; wait a minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That after the hour of 3 o’clock p. m. 
on the calendar day of Thursday, May 23, 1929, no Senator may speak 
more than once or longer than 30 minutes upon the pending bill, S. 312, 
a bill to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses and 
to provide for apportionment of Representatives in Congress (Calendar 
No. 3), or any amendment proposed thereto, 





The Senator 





Mr. HARRISON. All right; that is right. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 


Mr. HARRISON. Now, if the Senator will yield—— 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. BLACK. I think I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] really had the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
Senator from Michigan has already spoken once. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am yielding and speaking now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One at a time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, who has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan has 
the floor and yields to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, does the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has just made the statement 
that this amendment was incorporated in the other amendment, 
and does about what the other amendment did. I know of 
three Senators around me who, I think, will vote for this 
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amendment who did not vote for the other one because of the 
alien proposition incorporated in the other amendment; and I 
submit that there is all the difference in the world between the 
two amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON ]. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I 
announcement I made before as to my pair with the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. If privileged to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. METCALF. On this vote I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rovinson]. In his absence 
I withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass]. In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, and 
being unable to obtain a transfer, I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 51, as follows: 
YEAS—28 

Heflin 
King 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Nye 
Patterson 
Reed 
NAYS—51 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McNary 
Moses 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind, 
Schall 
Kean Shortridge 
Kendrick Simmons 


NOT VOTING—16 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Caraway Metcalf Robinson, Ark. 
Gillett Norbeck Sackett 

So Mr. Harrison’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I send an amendment to the clerk’s 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
proposes the following amendment, which will be reported. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 5, line 13, after the word “ unem- 
ployment,” the Senator from Washington proposes to insert the 
words “to radio sets.” 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not desire to take time of the 
Senate to elaborate on this amendment other than to say that 
it will require only one or two questions as to whether or not 
there is a radio set in the home and whether it is a crystal or 
tube set. That is information which is highly desirable from the 
standpoint of the regulation of radio, the allocation of wave 
lengths, power, and station time. It would be such a small 
addition in work and expense and of such great value that I 
hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, most of the information re 
ferred to in this amendment can be gotten from the factories 
without expense. One of the questions to whick the Senator 
refers as being a small matter would cost a great many thou- 
sand dollars, and the cost of taking this census will cost more 
than ever before. The more questions we add for the census 
enumerators to get answers to the greater the expense will be, 
and, I repeat, all this information can be furnished by the radio 
factories. 

Mr. REED. 


Clerk pro- 
repeat the 


Barkley 
Black 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Connally 


Dale 

Dill 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 


a 
Smith 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Wheeler 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Blaine 
Burton 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Edge 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Glenn 


soff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 


Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 


Glass 
Howell 


Bingham 


Sbipstead 
Borah 


Smoot 
Steck 
Thomas, Okla. 


Mr. President, a word of explanation regarding 
the vote on the last two amendments. 

I voted for each of those amendments, not realizing that the 
first one of the two involved the same constitutional question 
regarding aliens that had been involved in the so-called Sackett 


amendment. Had I known that, I would have voted in the nega- 
tive on the first amendment and voted in the affirmative, as I did, 
on the second. 

I am in favor of giving the extra time for consideration by 
Congress of the new apportionment, and that was the question 
I thought was involved; but the constitutional question regard- 
ing the counting of aliens I have already discussed, and if I had 
known that was included I would, therefore, have voted in the 
negative. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Dir]. 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May the amendment be stated? 

The Chief Clerk again stated the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been de- 
manded, Is the demand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
who is absent. Not knowing how he would vote if present and 
not being able to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called), I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and in 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rospinson]. In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 65, nays 18, as follows: 
YEAS—65 

McNary 
Moses 
Norris 
ye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Hayden Pittman 
Hetlin Ransdell 
Howell Reed 
Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Jones Schall 
Keyes Sheppard 
La Follette Shortridge 
McKellar Simmons 
McMaster Smith 
NAYS—18 
Goldsborough Hebert 
Gould cean 
Harris Kendrick 
Hastings Kin 
Hatfield Norbeck 
NOT VOTING—12 
Robinson, Ark, 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 

Fess 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glenn 
Greene 
Hale 
Harrison 
Hawes 


Smoot 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waish, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Allen 
Burton 
Cutting 
Edge 
Goff 


Tyson 
alcott 
Watson 


Steck 
Stephens 
Thomas, Okla. 


Bingham Glass 


Caraway Metcalf Sackett 
Gillett Pine Shipstead 
So Mr. Drit’s amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on page 12, lines 24 and 25, there 
is a proviso reading as follows: 


Provided, however, That punch cards shall not be considered as 
printing within the meaning of this section. 


There has been a considerable controversy between the Public 
Printer and the Director of the Census, but they have reached 
a satisfactory understanding with reference to the matter as 
evidenced by a letter from the Director of the Census which I 
have and which has been read to the Public Printer. Therefore 
I move to strike out that proviso. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The Cuier CLrerK. On page 12, in line 23, strike out the colon 
and in lines 24 and 25 strike out the words “ Provided, how- 
ever, That punch cards shall not be considered as printing 
within the meaning of this section.” 

Mr. JONES. I may say that this is entirely agreeable to the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Director of the Census may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, May 28, 1929. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Hon. Westry L. JoNgEs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In compliance with your request, we conferred 
with the Public Printer yesterday. I believe the whole difficulty can 
be ironed out very satisfactorily if it is now definitely understood and 
agreed that the Public Printer will, during the census period of three 
years beginning July 1, 1929, and in compliance with the request of 
the Director of the Census, recommend to the Joint Committee on 
Printing that contracts be issued for the purchase of tabulating cards. 
The object of this is to enable the Director of the Census to determine 
whether or not the cards are of the proper texture to enable them to 
pass satisfactorily through the tabulating machinery. It is important 
to have this method of procedure definitely determined now. 
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It is apt to cause embarraszment and serious delay in the census work 
if there is any delay in furnishing satisfactory cards, and my whole 
object is to take some action that will insure against such an embar- 
rassing situation. 

Unless an agreement of this character can be entered into at this 
time, I feel confident that it would be advisable for the law to pass as 
suggested by this bureau, containing the provision: “ Provided, however, 
That punch cards shall not be considered as printing within the meaning 
of this section.” 

Very truly yours, 
W. M. Stevart, Director 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK obtained the floor. 

Mr. FL@TCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
to do with the printing of punch cards? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It will enable the Government Printing 
Office to furnish them if they can do so? 

Mr. JONES. 


Senator from Alabama 


but he will make contracts to 
Director of the Census. 
mine the character and kind of cards necessary. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Alabama 
if he will yield to me. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. I want to assure the Senator from Flerida that 
the proposal now pending is simply to carry out the purpose 
of a section in the legislative appropriation act passed at the 
close of the last Congress; in other words, to see that the print- 


get the cards desired by the 


ing act of 1895, with which the Senator as former chairman of | 
the committee is thoroughly familiar, is observed with reference | 


to the printing of the census and all other matters; that is, to 
see that nothing which the Joint Committee on Printing pro- 
posed to the Senate and agreed to be enacted by the Senate in the 
legislative appropriation act is violated by the amendment which 
the Senator from Washington proposes, but on the contrary the 
spirit of that act is to be carried out in full, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is precisely what I wanted to under- 
stand, 
hinding, and blank-book work authorized by law as the Publie 
Printer is not able to do at the Printing Office may be pur- 
chased elsewhere under contract made by him with the ap- 
proval of the Joint Committee on Printing. That is what I 
wanted to have observed. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama 
will yield further 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I can assure the Senator from Florida of the 
fact that after several days of negotiations that is exactly the 
result which has been reached. 

Mr. BLACK. 
ment and ask for its consideration. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. 


the method used in the last preceding apportionment” and 
substituting therefor the words “by the method of equal pro- 
portions.” 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, it is refreshing to see an amend- | 


ment adopted to the bill as the last amendment was adopted, 
and I congratulate Senators from the West upon the ease with 
which they agree to the adoption of an amendment which is 
explained after it has been practically unanimously adopted. 

The amendment which I have offered is one which I feel 
sure, if Senators will study irrespective of party regularity, 
will be adopted. Of course, I understand thoroughly the great 
importance of voting regularly; but this an amendment which 
goes to the real merits of the bill, and upon the determina- 
tion of the amendment will be decided whether the small 
States of the Union shall have a fair chance with the large 
States. 

The bill as it is written is evidently a good bill for the State 
of Michigan, it is evidently a good bill for the State of Cali- 
fornia, but it is manifestly an unfair and unjust bill for those 
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I understand the Senator’s amendment has | 


It is the understanding that the Public Printer | 
will not try to print them at the Government Printing Office, | 


The Director of the Census will deter- | 


| a parity with every other State- 
| portions, which 


Senator from Alabama 


The law provides that after its passage such printing, | 





Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- | t | 
| method which is halfway between, the method of equal propor- 
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States which do not have such immense populations. I make 
that statement not upon my own initiative nor upon facts which 
I have discovered myself but upon the findings of the American 
Academy of Political Science. I make the statement that if 
the bill goes through as it is written Senators who are not from 
the large States of the Union are doing something which the 
American Academy of Political Science says is unfair and 
unjust to their people. Of course, I understand that some- 
times when the exigency demands it and the party call is loud 
enough the rights of the citizens of the States count for very 
little. But I make the repeated assertion, on the basis of the 
statement of the American Academy of Political Science, that 
the bill is written in the interest of the representation of the 
larger States of the Union and to militate directly against the 


| States of moderate size or small size. 


I desire to read from a statement that was made very frankly 
by a Congressman from the State of New York with reference 
to the method of major fractions. Here is his language: 

The larger States gain more under major fractions than under equal 
proportions, and the smaller States get less. 


That was not made simply upon his own knowledge, but the 
advisory committee to the Senate, an advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the dominant party in the Union, makes the state 
ment: 


It [the method of equal proportions] is somewhat more favorable to 
the small States than is the method of major fractions. 


Then going a little further we find this statement by an 
eminent mathematician of the country: 

The only method which gives a fair and equitable apportionment— 
that is, the only method which puts every State as nearly as possible on 
is known as the method of equal pro- 
first available in 1921. This method has re- 
eeived the unanimous indorsement of every scientific body which has 
examined it, including the advisory committee of the census. It does 
away with all complexities of “ quotients” and “remainders” which 
led to such unseemly fractions” at every reapportion- 
ment in the past, 


became 


“scrambles for 


The closing paragraph of the report by the advisory committee 


| of the Senate makes the direct statement that— 


The method of equal proportions is the only fair method which has 


| yet been proposed, taking into consideration the rights not only of the 


large and small States but the States of moderate size. 


The pending bill proposes to enact into law the system of 
major fractions which can only be gained after the President 
has made a report according to the major-fractions system 
during the short session of Congress. If the committee desire 
to put a fair method of determination in the census they did 
not have to say that the President should use the method which 
was last used by the census. They could very easily have said 
that that method which is fair shall be used, and the unanimous 


| voice of the scientists all over the United States with one ex- 


ception proclaims that the method of equal proportions is best. 

There are three methods which are most widely known. Qne 
is the method of minimum ranges. That method would be 
unfair so far as the large States are concerned. It would give 
an unjust representation to the small States. Then there is a 
method diametrically opposed, the major-fractions method. 
That method is unfair as against the small States and gives 
an unjust representation to the large States. ‘hen there is a 


tions, which the scientists say and which the advisory com- 


| mittee to the census says and which the American Academy of 
On page 16, lines 23 and 24, the Senator | 
from Alabama moves to amend by striking out the words “ by | 


Political Science says is the only fair and just method of deter- 
mining the representation of the States. Yet we are asked to 


| swallow this entire bill without having any amendment on it 


except the one which the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
proposes from the floor without explanation. We are asked to 
adopt the bill and let it become the law even though it is 
unfair to the moderate-sized States and the small States of 
the Union. 

The statement has been made upon the floor that according 
to the estimated census there would be a difference of only 
one Representative. That statement is manifestly not correct 
unless the estimate is made in such manner as to provide that 
there shall be a difference of only one. As a matter of fact, 
the hearings before the committee show that, taking the census 
of 1920, there was a difference as I recall—the Senator from 
Michigan can correct me if I am wrong—of six Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. There was a difference of three, which, 
of course, if you add the transfers on both sides makes six. 
There are only three seats involved in the transfer. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, let us see what Professor Hunt- 
ington, who is an expert mathematician, says: 

The choice of the wrong method may give incorrect representation 
to a large number of States. In 1920, six States would have been 
incorrectly represented if 435 Members had been apportioned by the 
method of major fractions. 


That is not my statement; that is the statement of an emi- 
nent scientist connected with one of the great universities of 
this Nation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield further to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am 
the part of the Senator from Alabama to misrepresent the 
premise, Professor Huntington, in his statement, is refer- 
ring six States that are involved, not three seats. He is 
referring to States which would have lost and which would 
have gained in cach instunce. I would not want the Senator 
to leave the impression that I had misled him in my statement. 
I repeat, and Professor Huntington repeats, that there were 
three scuts involved, which, in turn, affected six States. Let us 
hot misunderstand the premise. 

Mr, BLACK, I take the position that if six States are af- 
fected wrongly it is unjust to ask the Members of this body to 
perpetuate that wrong. But let us go a little further: 

In 1930, if the estimated populations prove to be-in error by only 
2 or 3 per cent 


And I think all Senators 
esiimate population exactly— 


Alabama 


sure there is no intention on 


tw 


will concede that no man can 


a cause may arise in which 22 States would be incorrectly represented. 


That is not my statement; that is the statement of one of 
the most eminent mathematicians in the United States— 

The report of the National Academy of Sciences confirms the earlier 
report of the advisory committee to the Director of the Census, which 
concluded that “the method of equal proportions, consistent as it 
with the literal meaning of the words of the Constitution, is 
logically superior to the method of major fractions,” 


I commend to those who voted on constitutional grounds 
against the provision to exclude aliens in the count the state- 
ment of the advisory committee to the census. that if it is de- 
sired to come most nearly following the Constitution there 
should be adopted the system of equal proportions. It said 
that those who framed this bill have gotten around all that. 
Hiow have they done it? Here is the excuse that is offered: 
They do not use the exact language, “system of major frac- 
tions,” but the bill provides that the President shall use that 
system which was in use in the last preceding census. Of 
course, they had just as well said “ major fractions,” but the 
bill provides they shall use that method which was in effect 
in the last preceding census. That means they are attempting 
to perpetuate an unfair and an unjust method. 

It may be true, referring to the great constitutional question 
involved, that an explanation may be made to the smaller 
Sates of the Union and to the moderate-sized States as to why 
there should have been engrafted on the law a system which 
will rob them of their representation. ‘The Senate has just 
voted against excluding from the count aliens in the large 


is 


States, and in that way has allowed perhaps 30 Representatives | 


to people who can not vote. If we add to that a system which, 
according to Professor Huntington, will probably change the 
number of Representatives of 22 
complexion of the Electoral College, and change, perhaps, the 
destiny of the Nation in the election of a President. 

What is proposed to be done? The population is gradually, 
naturally, and normally drifting from the country to the city; 
and if we adopt the system of major fractions, we shall be 


accelerating that natural condition and giving to the cities an | 


unfair and unjust advantage. Ll would not rob the cities of one 
Representative to which their population entitles them; I 


representation based on an oid census; L believe in a constant 
uud regular reapportionment; but L do not believe when that 
apportionment figured as the representatives of 
people of this Nation, have the right te adopt a method which 


is we, 


is unfair to the rural communities and will work prejudicially 
| and just. 


against them in favor of the larger States of the Union. 

The statement may be made that these gentlemen do not 
kuow What they are talking about. IL can not say whether 
they do or not; but 1 know that the American Academy of 


States, we will change the | 


do | 
not believe in the system of permitting a constituency to have | 
| census committee is on record as being opposed to the system 


the | 
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Political Sciences has a reasonably good reputation for justice, 
for impartiality, and for scientific knowledge. I know that the 
advisers to the Census Bureau should have been, if they were 
not, appointed not by reason of partisan prejudice but on ac- 
count of scientific and mathematical knowledge, and I know 
that both of them have put into this record a direct statement 
that the method of major fractions is unfair and unjust. It 
would be just as fair to me to have offered an amendment 
proposing to adopt the minimum-range system because that 
gives an unfair and unjust representation to the smaller States; 
but I have offered no such amendment. I have taken the plan 
that is suggested by the scientists and mathematicians; I have 
taken the plan which was unanimously reported by the census 
advisory committee and I have offered it as an amendment. 

Of course, Mr. President, that amendment, perhaps as others 
have been, will be voted down, and there will be perpetuated a 
system which is unholy, unrighteous, and unjust, because the 
committee has reported after a hearing lasting only one day. 
The evidence, however, before the House committee when it was 
taken showed overwhelmingly that the system of equal pro- 
portions was the only fair and just method. 

Now listen to what Doctor Hill says. He is the census ad- 
visor, one of the men who was in charge of the taking of the 
census. Here are his words, taken verbatim from his language. 
I call upon all the Senators who desire to give a fair repre- 
sentation to the States to listen. Of course, it is not necessary 
for those to listen who have already made up their minds that 
they will take the bill as it is written. Here, however, is what 
Doctor Hill says: 

If it be desired to have a methed which shall be as favorable to the 
large States as possible, then the method of major fractions should be 
used. 


That is not my language; that is the language of a gentleman 
who is one of those at the head of the census to-day. 

Now listen to his next sentence: 

If it be desired to have a method to favor the small States as much 
as possible, then the method of minimum range should be used. 


That is not my language; that is the language of Doctor Hill, 
of the Census Bureau. Further he says: 


If it be desired to adopt a method intermediate between these two, 
not as favorable to the large States as major fractions nor as favorable 
to the small States as the method of minimum range, then the right 
method is the method of equal proportions. 


I invite Senators who desire to see that the population of 
America shall be fairly and justly represented to study the 
difference between major fractions, equal proportions, and mini- 
mum range. I know the answer will be made that Congress 
can change the method at the short session; but I know and 
you know, Mr. President, and everyone else knows that the 
Congress will not do so. 

The Senate has just denied to the people of this country the 
right to have two Congresses consider the question and has 
written into the bill that after a period of 75 days the Presi- 
dent shall report on the system of major fractions. It is not 
required that he report on the system of equal proportions and 
minimum range. There you have it. With the tendency grow- 
ing of people moving from the country to the city, this Con- 
gress is engaged in writing a law which takes from the rural 
communities that representation which is justly theirs, which 
robs them of it and gives it to the cities which are growing by 
leaps and bounds as people move from the country to the city. 
I have no complaint about the cities having their proper rep- 
resentation after they have the population, but the objection I 
have is to giving them a representation which their population 
does not justify by a system which is unjust, which is unfair, 
and which is wrong. 

I submit this proposition to the Senate. Some Senators come 
from States of one size and some from States of another, but 
there is no reason why a Senator should be unfair in his vote 
because he comes from a liurge State or because he comes from 
a small State. There is every reason in the world why equity 
and justice should prevail. 

Before I sit down there is just one other thing to which I 
desire to call attention. It may be said that the Bureau of the 
Ceusus committee has now indorsed this bill, but that same 


of major fractions. Doctor Huntington said their position at 
this time is plainly political, but in their very statement they 
refer to their old statement heretofore issued and do not depart 
from the principles to which they advert there as being fair 
Therefore when they refer to the old report which 
they made they refer to a report which tells the States of the 
West and of the South, which do not happen to be so fortunate 
as to have millions and willions of population, that the only 
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method which will give them a square deal is the method of 
equal proportions, 

I ask Senators who are anxious for reapportion, as they 
should be, are they willing to sacrifice the right of their States 
to have a fair and just chance in the representation which the 
Constitution says they shall have merely that they may follow 
the plan which has been adopted by the committee after one 
day’s hearing? I challenge them to find any statement from 
mathematicians or scientific men, with the single exception of 
Doctor Willcox, that the method of major fractions is fair and 
that the method of equal proportions is unfair. They have not 
said it. The Bureau of the Census advisory committee, on the 
contrary, said, “If you want to obey the Constitution take the 
method of equal proportions.” 

I leave the question to the Senate, merely adding that if those 
Senators who are going to vote on the question they have any 
question about the statement of the scientific men, the Academy 
of Sciences and the advisers to the Census Bureau as to the 
method which is fair, I refer them to the hearings before the 
House committee, where they can read language which con- 
demns the system of major fractions and approves the system 
of equal proportions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLack]. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I should be quite willing 
to permit this amendment to proceed immediately to a vote, ex- 
cept that I feel, in justice to the committee report, a statement 
should be made regarding this controversial perplexity. 

In the first place, I want to say that I think the importance 
of this phase of our apportionment problem is tremendously 
overemphasized, and always has been. I repeat that it is an 
incontrovertible fact that only three seats out of 435 were 
involved in the relative choice of methods of reapportionment in 
1920. Yet the choice of methods is magnified in this debate to 
the pretended dignity of an all-controlling factor. I repeat that 
according to the estimates for 1980, and the statement of every 
expert who hus discussed the matter, the prospect is that the 
choice of a method for handling remainders will affect but one 
seat out of 435 in 1930. To pretend otherwise is to make moun- 
tains out of mole hills, 

Dector Hill, the scientific adviser of the Census Bureau, has 
said that 50 per cent of the time the same result in relation to 
remainders will be produced by either major fractions or equal 
proportions. In other words, I can not consent to the vehement 
effort of my distinguished friend the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BLack] to make it appear that this choice of a 
method for handling remainders goes to the propriety and the 
virtue of the entire legislation, because it does not. If ever 
the tail wagged the dog, it does so when a debate and a dispute 
ever a choice between methods of handling remainders is per- 
mitted to overshadow the fundamental proposition that we are 
involved in a consideration of what shall happen to all of 435 
seats in the House of Representatives instead of merely one or 
two or three. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
or two for information, I will say to the Senator, because I 
have made no study of these particular methods of making the 
apportionment; but, as I understand, under the major-fractions 
rule there would be possibly two or three seats involved. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Under either rule, I will say to the 
Senator, the same number of seats would be involved, as be- 
tween one system or the other. Perhaps I do not grasp the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. GEORGE. Perhaps I have not made myself clear. Un- 
der the major-fractions rule, would the preference be given to 
the larger States? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator permit me to reach 
that in sequence? That is the ultimate crux of the argument, 
and I should like to reach it in due course. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; and if so, seats in how many of the 
larger States? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was trying to indicate, to begin with, 
that the problem of handling remainders deserves no such 
emphasis as it has been given. Such emphasis is a distortion 
of real values. This particular bill identifies no method for 
handling remainders whatsoever. This bill was drawn for the 
specific purpose of undertaking, so far as it was humanly possi- 
ble, to avoid the precise controversy which my friend the Senator 
from Alabama precipitates upon this floor. This bill simply 
identifies the method for handling remainders which was used 
in the last preceding apportionment. 
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This last preceding method, the Senator is entirely correet in, 
saying, was the method of major fractions. In other words, the 
present House of Representatives sits under the method of 
major fractions, and has sat under the method of major frac- 
tions for nearly 20 years. If Congress fails to do its duty and 
make an independent apportionment, as this bill invites and 
permits, in the session of 1930-31, then, obviously, under the 
language of the bill, the method of major fractions persists. 
But, Mr. President, if Congress, in its wisdom at that time, 
does act independently and prefers the method of equal propor- 
tions, or minimum range, or any other of fhe methods that 
have been developed mathematically upon this score, it is quite 
free to do so; and under the language and the terms of this bill 
the method thus identified would, in turn, become the method 
identified for use under the automatic feature of the bill there- 
after. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—+ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator has said that Congress would be 
free to do so. Congress would be free to do so in a short 
session if it could get out a bill. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is quite correct, and it 
has succeeded in passing such a bill in short sessions in four 
out of the last five decenniums prior to the ugly 1920 lapse. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion for information? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I deduce from the observations of the Senator, 
coupled with the statements made by the Senator from Alabama, 
that there is some difference in the results: that is to say——- 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am coming to that, if the Senator 
will permit me. 

Mr. KING. I was going to ask if there is any difference in 
the results, and if any advantage is derived by the larger 
States, why should we not write a provision into this bill upon 
the assumption that Congress may enact a provision that would 
do justice rather than injustice? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will permit me to pro- 
ceed in my own time, I will try to answer his question. I 
should like to say to all of the Senators that this problem is as 
perplexing and complex in its scientific aspects as any problem 
possibly could be, and it has been the subject of debate and 
argument for over a decade; so that it is utterly impossible to 
compress the entire explanation into one or two sentences for 
the illumination of the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield once more, and then I 
should like to be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator has said that this is a very per- 
plexing question. I should like to ask the Senator if it is not 
true that all the members of the Academy of Policital Science 
agreed that the method of equal proportions was fair, and the 
other method was not fair? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; it is not true. 

Mr. BLACK. Did they not so state in their report, which 
can be found on page 2021 of the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator permit me to answer 
his question? The report is a report of four members of the 
academy, issued in the name of the academy. 

Mr. BLACK. Did any of them dissent? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. None of the four dissented. 

Mr. BLACK. Have any of them dissented? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know nothing beyond the statement 
of fact which I am making. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may again be permitted to pro- 
ceed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Howetr in 
The Senator from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. A great deal has been said about the 
attitude of these experts. Upon the mathematical problem in- 
volved the Senator from Alabama is entirely correct in the quo- 
tation of the authorities which he has submitted, with one ex- 
ception; but that is not his fault. The one exception is Prof. 
C. W. Doten, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who 
was a member of the advisory committee of 1921, and which did 
report in favor of the method of equal proportions, but who 
writes to me voluntarily, under date of April 5, 1929, as follows: 


I have always regretted having signed the report of the committee 
approving the Huntington method. At the time it came before our com- 
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mittee I was overpersuaded, I suppose, by mathematicians and desirous 
of avoiding unnecessary disharmony in the committee. I felt, and I feel 
now, that his plan— 





That is, the plan of equal proportions— 


would never commend itself to the plain people of the country. A great 
majority of the voters are not mathematicians and they can not under- 
stand the scientific basis upon which his scheme rests. They can under- 
stand the simpler process of determining this matter in accordance with 
Professor Willcox’s plan, which is the system of major fractions. I 
think the idea of major fractions is so simple and so generally recog- 
nized that it is the best plan under the circumstances that can be 
adopted. 


Mr. President, that bears upon the mathematical dispute in 
passing. It is the voice of an expert. But this bill undertakes 
to rise above the mathematical dispute. It undertakes to leave 
this controversial issue to thé serial decisions of Congress if it 
wants to make these decisions. It undertakes to say that the 
automatic machinery of the bill shall accommodate itself to the 
serial decisions of Congress as those decisions are made; and it 
anticipates, therefore, that the solution, the choice of methods, 
will rest primarily in those actual apportionments which are 
made under the independent chapters of the bill in each decen- 
nium. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to his colleague? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does not the matter boil itself down to this: 
If the Congress exercises its rights under the bill in the short 
session of 1930-31, it then can adopt the equal-proportions 
method if it desires? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. COUZENS. So that it is not an important issue at this 
time, because the Congress in the short session of 1930-31 can 
determine either method it desires? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. BLACK and Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, how much time have I 
left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, we are writing a permanent 
apportionment bill on the theory that a minority of the Congress 
could prevent action through all future time. Therefore, what 
we put in this bill is going to remain. 

Mr. COUZENS. It does not necessarily have to remain. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, but that is the theory on which we are 
writing this bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Why not be fair and put in equal proportions? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I should like to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
has the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want now, just as briefly as I can, to 
indicate what I believe to be a correct statement of the difference 
between the system of major fractions and the system of equal 
proportions. 

30th of these terms describe a 
arriving at a given net result. Each is a fixed and certain 
formula. They differ in the component objectives which they 
address and embrace. 

Major fractions is a formula under which every remainder 
over a moiety gets a Representative. It is a formula under 
which deviations from an exact apportionment are made as 
sma!l as possible when measured by the absolute or subtraction 
difference in the ratio of Representatives to population. 

That is the technical definition. 

A technical definition of equal proportions is as follows: 

It is a formula under which the deviations are made as small 
as possible when measured by the relative or percentage differ- 
ence, 

The authority for these statements is Doctor Hill, at page 73 
of the House hearings of the Sixty-ninth Congress. This comes 
down to the proposition, as 2 matter of mathematics, that the 
difference between the two systems is the difference of measur- 
ing relatively or absolutely. That is a statement of technical 
fact. I leave that and proceed to the effort to translate it into 
terms within the grasp of the lay mind, conceding that I have 
not done so up to date. These formule are like the terms of a 
chemical analysis. However baffling they may be to the lay- 
man—among whom I freely confess that I am numbered—they 
are distinct and specific and indubitable to the scientist and 
the expert. I would not presume to discuss them but for the 
fact that my sponsorship of reapportionment has forced me to 


mathematical method for 
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an attempted close study of the intricacies of the problem for 
the better part of the past year. 

I submitted the following statement to Doctor Steuart, the 
Director of the Census, to see if he would agree that it is a 
fair statement of the difference between the two methods, I 
ask the attention of Senators to this statement: 


Major fractions apportions remainders absolutely on the straight 
basis of population, without preference for any State on account of its 
size. 

Equal proportions apportions remainders on the basis of a ratio 
between the given remainder in any State and the total population in 
that State. 


Doctor Steuart replied—and you will find his letter at page 
2434 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for the last session—that 
while this statement lacks detail to make it scientifically com- 
plete, it does illuminate the basie difference between major 
fractions and equal proportions. In other words, the funda- 
mental difference is that equal proportions takes cognizance as 
one of its factors the size of the State in which a given re- 
mainder arises, whereas the system of major fractions does not. 

Mr. President, all scientists agree, I believe, upon this defini- 
tion, namely, that major fractions is the answer to the follow- 
ing question: 

What method of apportionment most nearly makes the abso- 
lute differences as small as possible between the interests or 
shares in their Representatives held by residents of the several 
States, and most nearly puts the residents of all the States, in 
this sense, upon a basis of equal representation, regardless of 
the population of the States in which they reside? 

Mr. President, I think, speaking generally, that identifies the 
major difference between these two systems. One system 
undertakes, without reference to the size of the State in which 
a citizen lives, to give him, as nearly as possible, an absolute 
equality of representation with the citizens in every other State; 
and that is the system of major fractions. The system of equal 
proportions undertakes to relate the status of a citizen to the 
size of the State in which he lives before it rates the standing 
of the remainder involved in that State. 

The only possible or apparent dissent is such as is expressed 
by the report of the National Academy of Sciences at pages 4966 
and 4967 in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of the last session. This 
report says that equal proportions is the method which “ occu- 
pies mathematically a neutral position with respect to emphasis 
on larger or smaller States.” 

But do not overlook this significant fact. The academy also 
says that it establishes this “ neutrality” by consulting, among 
other things, the “ sizes of congressional districts.” This means 
an immediate and inevitable prejudice to large populations and 
thus actually sustains these prior definitions. 

I dare say it is unnecessary to pursue the effort to define the 
systems beyond this point, although I have a vast file of testi- 
mony here bearing upon the subject. 

I submit, speaking broadly now, and in general terms, that 
the language of the bill is absolutely justified and should, with- 
out question, be the decision of the Senate in relation to this 
problem for the following controlling reasons: 

First, because every official expert and scientist related to the 
Federal Government to-day in connection with the census, in 
writing, recommends the language contained in this bill for this 
particular ministerial reapportionment purpose. That can not 
be gainsaid. I have the letters before me. Every member of 
the advisory committee of the census; three of the surviving 
members of the official advisory committee of the census of 
1921; Doctor Steuart, Director of the Census; Dictor Hill, the 
scientific assistant, who supports the Director of the Census 
and sustains him in his academic work; all of them unite to 
recommend this particular language as it stands in this par- 
ticular bill for this particular purpose. That is Exhibit A. 

Exhibit B. Major fractions is the system under which the 
House of Representatives was organized in 1910, has been elected 
in every Congress ever since, and sits to-day. In other words, 
we maintain the status quo, and that is all, in relation to major 
fractions, when we proceed to identify the system that was used 
in the last preceding apportionment. We maintain the status 
quo until Congress specifically orders otherwise in a_ specific, 
subsequent reapportionment. We accept the method in vogue 
until Congress changes the nrethod. I submit that such a process 
is sustained by every rule of reason. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator said 1910. Does he mean 1810? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I mean 1910, the last actual apportion- 
ment which passed both Houses of Congress, 

Mr. JONES. Oh, I see. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Thirdly, and surely this is a persuasive 
argument, the House of Representatives itself has passed upon 
this question within the last few months. Reapportionment is 
a problem peculiarly belonging to the House and it has decided 

‘for itself that it wants itself apportioned by the method of 
major fractions. This is no novel dispute that has been precipi- 
tated upon the floor cf the Senate. It is a dispute which the 
House has canvassed in long hearings, which it has passed upon 
after long debate, and which it settled last January, so far as 
the latest decision is concerned, by writing the method of major 
fractions into the last reapportionment measure which it sent 
to us, and which, as usual, we chloroformed amid a quorum of 
nothing but words, 

So we have the experts testifying, we have the present House 
of Representatives sitting under this system, we have the 
House of Representatives recommending this systenr as its best 
judgment in relation to this problem, which is peculiarly and 
particularly its own, and we have the added contemplation that, 
when all is said and done, we are discussing an utterly minor 
thing in relation to reapportionment, inasmuch as only 3 out 
of 485 seats were involved in this argument in 1920, and only 
1 out of 435, according to the estimates fer 1930, with which 
we have been dealing. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I have before me the results in the 1910 census. 
I find that Mississippi lost one Representative under the equal 
proportions method, Oklahoma lost one, North Carolina lost one, 
Indiana lost one, and New York gained one. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What does that bear on? 

Mr. BLACK. That just bears out that there were five instead 
of three. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am discussing the enumeration of 
1920. I discuss 1920 when I refer to the small range in remain- 
ders. I also discuss 1930 prospectively. 

Mr. BLACK. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. So, Mr. President, we have this situa- 
tion, speaking finally, we have in this bill the latitude which 
permits Congress to decide for itself, if it wishes so to decide 
in the future, what method for handling renrainders it shall 
embrace. We have a bill which accommodates itself to those 
serial decisions of Congress when, if, and as made. 

If, perchance, Congress continues to refuse to pass inde 
pendent apportionment in 1930-31 and the method heretofore 
ebtaining shall be perpetuated, namely, the method of major 
fractions, we will have perpetuated the method under which the 
present Congress sits, we will have perpetuated the method 
which the last House of Representatives voted was its own an- 
swer to its own problem, and we will have identified the method 
which undertakes to place every citizen upon a plane of absolute 
equality, so far as his representative content is concerned, re- 
gardless of the size of the State in which he lives. I submit 
that the amendment should be defeated, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Congress passed an apportionment bill in 
1921, I think, but it did not become a law. I think it was in 
1921. Is that right? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think so; yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. What method did that bill provide for? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to answer the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not know that it did not 
include the major-fractions method? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator does not know it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, it did not. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, some of the arguments made by 
the Senators from Alabama [Mr. Buack] and Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] remind me of the definition of an expert. An 
expert is one who knows more and more about less and less. 

I know less and less about major fractions and equal propor- 
tions after listening to these able Senators than I did before. 
Of course, the fault. is with myself. It could not possibly be 
with the learned expositions of these Senators. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will not the Senator tell us 
in plain English what major fractions and equal proportions 
are? 


Mr. KING. 


No; I shall not essay to enter the field of expert 
testimony, Mr. President. 

I rose merely to express my regret that I am not able, from 
the arguments which have been made, to determine which is the 


proper method to adopt. I am not satisfied with the argument 
of my friend from Michigan, that because, by our grace, future 
Congresses will be permitted to determine for themselves 
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whether they shall adopt one method or the other, we should 
therefore decline to incorporate in this bill a provision fixing 
this question upon just and rational grounds. 

We can not justify this proposed legislation except we postu- 
late the view that this bill is to continue on the statute books 
for an indefinite period. Indeed, it rests upon the assumption 
that future Congresses will, to use the language of the Senator, 
commit a trespass against the Constitution of the United States 
and be guilty of a grievous default. 

I have been desirous of having a reapportionment bill enacted, 
I followed in the last session of Congress the leadership of the 
Senator from Michigan and his associates in urging the passage 
of a measure providing for apportionment; and I have joined 
with them this session in demanding that a suitable and just 
bill be passed. 

I am not satisfied, however, with this bill. I am not satisfied 
with the provisions which commit so much power to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I am not satisfied with the conten- 
tion that we must insert in this bill a provision that the method 
of major fractions shall be the basis of apportionment. It may 
be the best method. That view, however, is challenged by the 
Senator from Alabama, and he invites our attention to what he 
denominates the unanimity of opinion of the experts, Mr. Hill 
and others, who claim that the major-fractions plan is unfair to 
the smaller States. The Senator from Michigan contends that 
one of the experts who signed the report has receded from his 
former position, and regrets that he signed the report. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. That is one out of the total advisory committee, 
and he does not deny that the American Academy of Political 
Science, to which this matter was referred, has unanimously 
reported against major fractions, and for equal proportions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And equally unanimously reported in 
favor of the language that is in this bill. 

Mr. BLACK. The American Academy of Political Science? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. All the official experts related to the 
Government in connection with the Census Bureau. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am interested only in one 
thing, and that is to do what is right and to secure an appor- 
tionment bill that will be just. I would not vote for any meas- 
ure that would deprive the State of Michigan of a single 
Representative to which it was justly entitled, if I knew 
that would be the result, though it might augment representa- 
tion of some State in which I was interested, my own State, 
for instance, or some State in which my party was dominant. 

The question is, What is right? We should leave to the 
coming Congresses the determination of this question, which 
is now before us. If this legislation were to be confined merely 
to one apportionment, there would be less objection urged to 
this course; but, as stated, this bill contemplates that it is 
to remain upon the statute books for an indefinite period. Of 
course, it assumes that Congress will have the power to legis- 
late, but it also assumes that Congress will not legislate, and 
the justification for putting into the bill provisions to project 
themselves into the future rests upon the assumption that 
there will be a default upon the part of Congress to discharge 
its duty. 

So the question comes down to this, What is right? Is the 
method of major fractions just, or is the method of equal pro- 
portions the just and right system? That is what I want to 
know, and I can then determine very readily how to vote upon 
this amendment. Neither of these Senators, with all their elo- 
quence and their appeal to expert testimony, has told us just 
how it would result and what the difference is, stripped of the 
terminology which has been employed. I would like to know, 
by some conerete example, just how the equal proportions sys- 
tem would work, and just how the other system would work, 
what the results would be. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Let me conclude the thought. I would like to 
know how if either system would augment the number un- 
justly of the larger States and reduce the number in the 
smaller States. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I can 
sbow no better than by reading a statement of Doctor Hill. 

Mr. KING. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BLACK. He testified before the House committee, and 
this is what he said: 

The method of equal proportions is more favorable to the large States 
than the method of minimum range and less favorable than the method 
of major fractions, 
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Mr. KING. I know that is stated, and the Senator read it; | 
but it does not reveal how that is accomplished, and the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Michigan is equally unsatis- 
factory. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I 
will cite him to an illustration. 

Mr. KING. I first yield to the Senator from Alabama. As 
soon as he shall have concluded I will be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BLACK. If the Senator would like to have me do so, I 
ean read to him the two methods of determination, by major 
fraciions and equal proportions. 

Mr. KING. If what the Senator is about to read is as 
involved as the two definitions suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan, I am afraid he will not illuminate my mind. 

Mr. BLACK, I will state to the Senator that that is the 
reason why I gave only the mathematical results, because the 
average layman who is not familiar with higher mathematics 
can not understand either method, and therefore the thing we 
are interested in is this, What effect does it have on the ques- 
tion of the representation ? 

Mr. KING. Some of us have studied a little algebra and 
geometry, and higher mathematics, and yet, with the limited 
information which some of us possess, the definitions thus far 
given fail to throw any light upon the question before us. 

Mr. BLACK. I admit that, and I challenged the Senator 
the other day to give a definition which you could understand. 
Mr. KING. I am in a receptive attitude, but I want light. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield while 

give him the information he desires? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. This illustration was put in the hearing 
by Doctor Willcox, one of the great authorities on this subject: 


In all apportionments heretofore the claim of a State to representa- 
tion has been arrived at by dividing the total of its population by an 
assumed or computed ratio of population per Representative. Let us 
suppose that a Representative is to be assigned to each 250,000 popu- 
lation and that one State with a population of 370,000 would have 
one Representative and a remainder of 120,000—a little less than half 
of 250,000—and another State has a population of 4,122,000, giving 
it 16 Representatives and a remainder of 122,000. 


The Senator will understand that in one State that has one 
Representative there were 120,000 people left over in that State 
of 370,000 population. In the other State of 4,122,000, which 
would give that State 16 Representatives, there were 122,000 
people left over. 

Mr. KING. Neither one of them having one-half of the total 
number allocated for a Representative? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. If one and only one of those States 
is to receive another Representative, should it be the smaller 
State with a remainder of 120,000 or the larger State with a 
remainder of 122,000? That is the question. 


The method of equal proportions rests on the assumption that the 
important thing about any remainder is not its amount but its ratio 
to the population of the State in which it occurs. And as in this case 
the fraction 129479 is larger than the fraction 1234,122, therefore the small 
State is entitled to the additional Representative. The method of 
major fractions, on the contrary, would claim that a remainder of 
22.000 in a larger State carries more weight than a remainder of 
120,000 in a smaller State. 


That is an illustration offered by Doctor Willcox in the hear- 
ings before the House committee. 

Mr. KING. That makes it a little clearer, but I am not yet 
satisfied. 

Mr. SWANSON. 


Mr. President, will the Senator let me try 
my hand at clearing it up for him? 


Mr. KING. I am not sure that the conclusion is justified 
that the larger States might have 122,000 majority after the 
proper distribution and division and that there will be greater 
reason to believe that it would have the larger proportion 
rather than the smaller States. I can see that the smaller 
State with a population of 500,000 or 700,000 or 1,000,000 might 
have the 122,000 majority rather than the 120,000 and that the 
larger State might have the 120,000 rather than the 122,000, 
and therefore in that instance the smaller State would get the 
advantage rather than the larger State. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I will try my hand if the 
Senator will permit me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Howe tt in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. KING. I will yield to the Senator if he wants to ask a 
question. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I want to illuminate the situation, 
will wait until the Senator has concluded. 
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Mr. KING. I have said all I care to say on the matter. 
With my present views I shall vote for the amendment, not 
because I am entirely satisfied with it but because the majority 
of the expert opinion thus far offered seems to indicate that the 
advantage lies, if we adopt major fractions, with the large 
States rather than the small States. I prefer to vote for a 
measure where there will be no advantage given either to the 
large or the small States. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me if we will 
eliminate all the difficult mathematical niceties that are in- 
volved in this questign we can state the doctrine of equal pro- 
portions in a way that the Senate ought to understand. I hope 
I can do so. 

The Constitution provides that representation shall be divided 
among the States according to population. Those who favor 
equal proportions insist that as the Constitution divides repre- 
sentation among the States in proportion to population the 
division made under equal proportions will be made in a way 
that will have the proportion assigned to each Representative in 
each State nearer in proportion than under any other method. 

For instance, if Vermont is given 1 Representative and New 
York 42, the State will be given the extra Representative which 
will have when given the extra one the nearest proportion of 
representation per Member that has been fixed as the divisor. 

If we divide the population of 120,000,000 by 435, the proposed 
membership of the House, we obtain the divisor for each Repre- 
sentative. This will leave fractions over in each State and we 
will not have the full membership of 435 as provided in the bill. 
Heretofore the plan has usually been used that provides that 
any State that had any number left over in excess of the 
moiety thus fixed would have an additional Representative. 
That would mean more than 435 Representatives, but we fixed 
435 in this bill as the maximum number. Dividing the total 
population by 435 might give 430 or 425 full Representatives 
and there would be 2 or 3 or 8 or 10 Representatives to be 
decided by fractions. The question arises, what State shall 
get the Representatives thus fixed by the fractions. 

I will give now an illustration of what equal proportions does. 
Vermont is given 1 Representative and New York is given 42. 
There is an extra Representative, say, to be assigned to one or 
the other of these States. The fraction of Vermont unrepre- 
sented is less than the fraction of New York. New York has a 
major fraction. Equal proportions comes in and says that the 
Constitution provides that we shall divide the Representatives 
among the States according to population; which means what? 
If we take one Representative from Vermont and then divide 
its population by one, it might give more than 300,000 popula- 
tion to one Representative. That is excessive. If we give the 
extra one to New York and divide by 43, New York might then 
have one Representative, say, to each 245,000 of population. 
The idea is to give the nearest to 250,000, which is the divisor 
fixed. 

As Vermont, with 1 Representative, would have more than 
300,000 people for 1 Representative, and New York would have, 
say, 245,000 for 1 Representative, with 42, Vermont would get 
the extra Representative, as it produces between the two 
States a less disparity than to give Vermont 1 and New York 43. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to see if I under- 
stand quite clearly about the cases to which the Senator has 
referred. Dividing the total population of the State of New 
York by the figure representing the basis assumed to be 
250,000 it gives, we will say, New York 42 Representatives, 
leaving 249,000 population over. Dividing the total population 
of Vermont by 250,000 gives Vermont 1 Representative and 
100,000 over. But the 249,000 being the numerator of the frac- 
tion and the total population of New York being the denominator 
of the fraction, we have a most insignificant fraction. Taking 
the 100,000 as the numerator of the fraciion and the population 
of Vermont as the denominator of the fraction, we have a higher 
fraction for Vermont than we have for New York; consequently, 
Vermont gets an extra Representative. 

Mr. SWANSON. To this extent: If we decide that Vermont 
shall have 1 or 2 and New York 42 or 43, then those who advo- 
eate equal proportions say the Constitution provides that Repre- 
sentatives shall be divided among the States according to pop- 
ulation. We try to get the number of Representatives assigned 
that State nearest to the proportion of the divisor that we fix. 
Say that Vermont has 440,000 people and has two Representa- 
tives. That would be 220,000 people for each Representative 
in Vermont. If New York were to get 43 Representatives, that 
might bring out the result that she would have 245,000 people for 
each Representative. But if we take one Representative from 
Vermont and give it to New York, the Representative in Ver- 
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mont would represent 450,000 people, which it is claimed is con- 
trary to the Constitution. A State that gets it by the population 
of the State divided by the delegates assigned is nearer to the 
proportion fixed. 

As I understand equal proportions, it is the method that gives 
the extra Representative on account of the fraction to the State 
that will when thus given it nearest approach the proportion 
fixed as the basis of representation, whether it is 250,000 or 
260,000 or 280,000. This method works out to the best justice 
of the large States and the small States alike. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of 
the Senator in charge of the bill, or the Senator from Michi- 
gan, who has apparently given considerable thought to this 
subject, whether the expression “ major fractions ” found in this 
bill is so well defined, so thoroughly understood, that it does not 
become necessary to have any further provision in the bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senator will find 
that precise question addressed to Doctor Hill, of the Census 
Bureau, in the hearings, and he will find that Doctor Hill’s 
answer is that both equal proportions and major fractions are 
to-day such standardized, fixed, accepted, understood, and iden- 


tified formule and methods that no other description is 
necessary. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. But understood how? I dare 


say there is not a Member of this body, certainly not more than 
half a dozen, who before this matter was discussed here, and 
even after all that has been said about it, understands exactly 
what the process is. I believe I know what the process of major 
fractions is, but I am not altogether certain about it. My under- 
standing is that in the allotment of the additional representation 
depending upon fractions the State which has the largest frac- 
tional remainder is first allotted a Representative; the State 
which has the next highest fraction is next allotted a Repre- 
sentative, and so on. That is my idea about it; but I am not 
sure, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Provided, if the Senator will permit 
me, that such a divisor it produced through the method that 
every major fraction gets a Representative. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not understand that at all. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. Every major fraction 
gets a Representative under the system of major fractions, and 
the formula consists in finding a divisor which will produce 
that precise result. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
not understand it at all 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is no argument about that, if 
the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Because up to the present time I 
have always thought that the divisor is obtained by dividing 
the entire population of the country by 435; that the resulting 
figure becomes the divisor, which is divided into the population 
of each State, producing a quotient, a complete number, with a 
fraction left over; and that State which has the highest re- 
mainder of 250,000, if that is the divisor, gets the first choice 
of a Representative. It is accorded a Representative, and the 
State which has the next highest gets the next Representative. 
If that is not the major-fractions operation, I do not under- 
Stand it at all. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct, except that under that 
method the Senator will realize that a definite-sized House can 
not be determined in advance- 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly, it could. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Wait a moment—can not be deter- 
mined in advance with assurance that every major fraction shall 
be represented. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not understand what the 
Senator means when he says “ every major fraction shall be rep- 
resented.” The presumption is that there will be a fraction in 
the case of every State. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And there will be all grades of 
fractions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My understanding is that the 
major fraction is the highest fraction, and the highest fraction 
gets one Representative, and if there are 9 over, we will say, or 
8 or 10, as the case may be, of the 10 highest standing on the 
list each gets a Representative, and the other 38 having fractions 
do not. If that is not the major-fraction system, I do not know 
what the major-fraction system is; and that is why I addressed 
the question to the Senator. When the President of the United 
States comes to make the allotment, just exactly what system is 
he going to adopt? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will say to the Senator—and I think 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Biack] will quite agree with 
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Then I am all at sea about it; I do 
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me in it—that if he were to ask the Director of the Census or 
his assistant or any member of the advisory committee on the 
census to apply the system either of major fractions or equal 
proportions to the 1930 census all of them would get precisely 
the same result. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That may be, but unfortunately 
we can not expect and we can not repose power in a man to 
apply the system that he thinks is the major-fraction system. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator will find the system par- 
ticularly described, if that is what he refers to, in 





Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I am _ inquiring 
about——— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In Senate document, Calendar No. 
1474 of the last session. He will find it there in black and 
white. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is the system of major fractions 
so thoroughly established in the opinion of experts and scien- 
tists who have given thought to the subject and who have writ- 
ten about it that they can really say that this is the way the 
result is to be arrived at? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think there is no doubt whatever but 
that the answer to that question is “ yes.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Who was it who undertook to 
establish that term as signifying something or anything? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It was established by the action of 
Congress in accepting the mathematics developed through a 
Census Committee of the House in 1910 under the advice of the 
Census Bureau and the advisory census committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I qm merely endeavoring to 
satisfy myself as to whether this is what might be called a 
technical term. If it were a line of business or of industry 
of any kind, we would go to that business or that industry to 
find out what that particular expression means in the particular 
line of business, but I do not know to what line of business I 
should go to find out what is meant by this particular term. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator should go to the ad- 
visory committee on census or to the National Academy of 
Sciences or to the scientific assistant to the Director of the 
Census and ask him to apply major fractions or equal pro- 
portions to a given problem, each one would know precisely 
what he was talking about and would get precisely the same 
answer. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, before the Senator from Mon- 
tana sits down, will he yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator from Montana asked me a few 
days ago about the question. I read to him then something 
in explanation, but the statement of the Senator now shows 
that I did not make myself absolutely clear. I desire to read 
again to the Senator this statement: 


Major-fractions method is supposed to apply the principle of count- 
ing the remainder when it is more than one-half of the unit or basis 
of representation, but in its practical application it is not necessarily 
done, and, for illustration, in apportioning representation in the 1910 
census, major fractions were disregarded in apportioning Representa- 
tives to Mississippi, New Mexico, Ohio, and Texas, the exact quotas 
of these four States being “scaled down” by mathematical processes 
and States with smaller major fractions given extra representation. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. That simply means that the 
House, in making the apportionment, did not follow scrupulously 
the major-fractions rule. That would rather indicate, it seems 
to me, at that time understood perfectly 
well—— 4 

Mr. BLACK. It does not mean that at all. The Senator 
from Michigan attempted to explain to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that the major-fractions method does not necessarily re- 
sult in allotting a Representative. There is no doubt, not even 
a shadow of a doubt, about that proposition. The mere fact 
that one State has a larger fraction than ancther under this 
system does not mean that that State will be given an addi- 
tional Representative. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
why will not the State which has a major fraction—that is to 
say, the larger major fraction—get a Representative rather 
than the State that has the smaller fraction? 

Mr. BLACK. Because that is not the system of major frac- 
tions as it works out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I want to know. 
Then what is the system, as the Senator understands it? 

Mr. BLACK. I understand it to be such that manipulation 
can occur and that it is not exact. 


that the House 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
can manipulation occur? 

Mr. BLACK. It can occur exactly as it occurred when Rep- 
resentatives were taken away from four States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But then, obviously, according to 
the statement of the Senator, the House disregarded the rule 
of major fractions and with respect to certain States did not 
give them the representation to which they were entitled by the 
application of the principle of major fractions. 

Mr. BLACK. That is the Senator's interpretation, but the 
Senator does not understand major fractions, because the Sen- 
ator has the idea that the constituency which has the largest 
major fraction gets a Representative as a matter of right. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. But the Senator from Michigan, who says he 
understands it thoroughly, has just told the Senator that that 
is not the case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He has indicated that under cer- 
tain circumstances that is not the case, but I have not been able 
to understand what those circumstances are. 

Mr. BLACK. Neither do I; neither does anybody else, and 
that is what I am complaining about when the power is given 
to the President. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Michigan a question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have not the floor. 

Mr. GHORGE. Then I will take the floor, if I may be recog- 
nized, and will ask the Senator is not the major-fractions rule 
when the number of Representatives in the House has been 
fixed and the population has been ascertained, then it is neces- 
sary to find a divisor that will make it possible to give to all 
the States that have major fractions, that is, the greater part 
of the unit of the divisor, each a Representative in the House? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. In that way it is necessary to keep searching, 
I should say, until a divisor is obtained which will result in 
bringing the total number of Representatives down to the num- 
ber which has been fixed and predetermined. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The searching is done by mathematical 
calculation which is perfectly understood. 

Mr. GEORGE. But if merely a fixed number were taken and 
divided into the population, there might be sufficient States with 
miujor fractions left over to give a larger number of Representa- 
tives in the House than the number fixed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. So it is necessary by a mathematical process 
to find a divisor that will leave exactly the proper number of 
major fractions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. May I say to the 
Senator that under the system of major fractions as known in 
Daniel Webster’s day there might be more major fractions than 
the size of the House justified. Then we reached the point 
where it was not satisfactory not to have a fixed objective in 
the size of the House; and that is the system of major fractions 
employed to-dity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Biack]. 

Mr. BLACK. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that on this question the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLerr] is paired with 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Caraway]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] is necessarily detained on official 
business, 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 52, as follows: 

YEAS—36 


Manipulation can occur; but how 


Barkley Dale Heflin Sackett 
Black Frazier Howell Sheppard 
Blaine Ceorge King Smith 
slease Glass McKellar Steck 
Bratton Greene McMaster Stephens 
trookhart Harris Norbeck Swanson 
Broussard Harrison Norris Trammell 
Connally Hawes Nye Tyson 
Cutting Ilayden Pittman Wheeler 
NAYS—52 
Allen Capper Edge s+oldsborough 
Ashurst Copeland Fess Gould 
Bingham Couzens Fletcher Hale 
Borah Deneen Glenn Hastings 
Burton Dill Goff Tatfield 
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Hebert Moses Schall Vandenberg 
Johnson Oddie Shortridge Wagner 
Jones Overman Simmons Walcott 
Kean Patterson Smoot Walsh, Mass. 
Kendrick Phipps Steiwer Walsh, Mont, 
Keyes Pine Thomas, Idaho Warren 
La Follette Ransdell Townsend Waterman 
McNary Reed Tydings Watson 

NOT VOTING—7 
Caraway Metcalf Robinson, Ind. Thomas, Okla. 
Gillett Robinson, Ark, Shipstead 


So Mr. BLack's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHirr Clerk. On page 5, after the period in line 18, it 
is proposed to insert the following new section: 

Such censuses shall also include an enumeration of aliens lawfully in 
the United States and of aliens unlawfully in the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. I thought perhaps the committee might accept 
that amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It would be an utter impossibility to under- 
take that enumeration in the census, so I am advised. It would 
simply add to the cost, and would accomplish no purpose, so 
far as that is concerned, because the particular matter is under 
the Labor Department at the present time in regard to the aliens 
lawfully and unlawfully in the United States; and it is obvious 
that if we gave to enumerators the right to determine, as I 
understand the amendment—TI heard it read only for the first 
time—whether one were here lawfully or unlawfully, we would 
give them a task that is impossible of performance in the very 
brief period that is accorded. 

May I inquire of the Senator if I am accurate in saying that 
the amendment provides for ascertaining the aliens lawfully 
and those unlawfully in the country? 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is what the amendment provides? 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course, that can 
enumeration of the sort that is indicated. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, the Senator stated, as I under- 
stood him, that he had been informed that it was impracticable 
to do that. May I ask the Senator 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; that was not in relation to the par- 
ticular matter of the lawfulness or the unlawfulness, It had 
naught to do with this amendment. At first I did not quite 
comprehend, having heard the amendment for the first time, 
what its proposal was; but a proposal to put in the hands of an 
enumerating officer the determination of whether an alien is 
here lawfully or unlawfully I leave to the Senate to decide. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

SeverAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. BLACK. We are not going to vote right this minute. 
I think probably we will not speed up any by making an effort 
to vote hurriedly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
floor. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, this is an important amend- 
ment. I understand that perhaps no amendments to the Dill 
are considered of any importance; but this is one upon which 
it might be wise to have a vote by the full Senate. It cer- 
tainly can not be said that the United States should not know 
how many aliens are unlawfully in this country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In the course of the Senator’s explanation 
of his amendment I hope he will point out how a census would 
be taken of the aliens unlawfully in this country—how they 
could be tracked down and enumerated. 

Mr. BLACK. I shall be glad to do that. One of the ways to 
find out whether or not a man is unlawfully in the country is to 
ask him when he came, how he came, and where he came from. 
Another way is to find out whether or not he was born in this 
country. 

I understand, Mr. President, that the very moment any ques- 
tion is raised with reference to aliens there are some who take 
the viewpoint that it is an attempt to injure America. Why, 
the statement was even made on the floor of the Senate yester- 
day afternoon that the percentage of native-born Americans 
who came to the colors to defend this country during the World 
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War was a smaller percentage than that of the foreign born 
who flew to the flag. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator may have planned to have a 
census taken of aliens unlawfully in the United States; but it 
seems to me that if a census enumerator were going about, and 
came to a house where he met a man who was a Hungarian, 
say, and could not speak English, and the enumerator asked how 


Alabama 


long the man had been in the country and how he came to get | 
into the country, all he would really have from the man would 


be his own statement. How could he check up whether the 
inan was telling the truth or making a false statement? How 


would he ascertain that the man had come into the country un- | 
He would have only the individual's word for it; | 


lawfully? 
would he not? The individual might be in Jackson, Miss., but 
he might have come unlawfully into the country in Michigan 
six months before; and how would the man’s history be traced 


so that it would be known whether he came in lawfully or un- 


lawfully in a case of that kind? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BLACK. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I suggest to the Senator from Alabama 
that the legality of entry would necessarily raise a judicial ques- 
tion upon which rights would, of course, depend; and it does 
not seem to me that the census enumerators could settle in any 
satisfactory way that important question. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I realize that the census enu- 
merators could not settle the question. I realize, further, that 
the statement made by the Senator from Maryland that the 
enumerator would only have the man’s statement in the census 
report is true; but that would be more than we have to-day, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLACK. When I have finished replying to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

I was led to offer this amendment by reason of the fact that 


a few days ago I took up with the Secretary of Labor a question 
as to the number of aliens in this country who had entered il- 


legally. He stated to me that it was absolutely impossible for 
him even to approximate, or to hazard a guess. The statement 
was further made that the only thing to do would be to make an 
attempt, by an appropriation by Congress, to have an investiga- 
tion made in order to determine that fact. 

All facts can not be obtained at once, but certainly we would 
be further along than we are to-day if we attempted, through the 
census enumerators, to ascertain whether or not a man had been 
born in this country and how he had come into the country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has just stated that we would 
have to rely upon the individual himself as to whether or not 
he came into the country legally or illegally. Anyone coming 
into the country illegally would have to lie or sneak in, and 
if he lied his way in, does the Senator think the answers we 
would get in these statistics would justify the expense and 
trouble that would have to be entailed to obtain the information? 
If a man is going to steal his way into the country, or is going 
to lie his way into the country, if he gets here illegally, certainly 
anything that comes from him should be taken with a grain of 
salt, and the information so obtained would be worthless. If 
would not be worth the effort necessary to obtain it. 

Mr. BLACK, I Can see no reason why there should be any 
grext anxiety as to the whether the gentleman was going to 
tell the truth or tell something which was not true. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BLACK. I will yield when I have replied to the question 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

The Senator from Maryland takes the position that because 
&@ man might state something that was untrue, he should not 
be interrogated. If that is correct, the enumerators should not 
ask questions of any kind, becuuse the answers might not be 
true, 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. After I have yielded to the Senator from New 
Mexico. I vield now to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask a question purely for information. In 
the absence of the adoption of the pending amendment, what is 
the duty of a census enumerator in ascertaining the place of 
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| birth of a given individual, and if it develops to be in a foreign 


country, the time of his entry into this country? Is he or not 
required to gather all the facts from which a judicial tribunal 
could determine whether such foreigner is here lawfully or 
otherwise? 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator from Michigan could answer that 
As I understand it, the pending bill 
does not require the enumerators to obtain information as to 
the place of birth or the ancestry of the individual. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to answer the question 
of the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I might suggest to the Senator 
that the Director of the Census has made up a schedule of 
questions to be asked, based largely on the questions which 
have been asked heretofore, and it was not deemed necessary to 
specify the different questions in the bill. I want to say to the 
Senator that the nativity of the different persons is one of the 
items that is brought out. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
further in order that I may seek additional information from 
the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. If in the course of interrogation a given indi- 
vidual it develops that he is born in some foreign country, has 
it been the practice heretofore to develop the facts with refer- 
ence to the time of entry into this country? 

Mr. JONES. I doubt that, although I have not exact infor- 
mation as to that. There is a long list of questions that are 
to be asked by the enumerator, but just how far they go I am 
not prepared to say. Whether the questions cover exactly the 
point the Senator has mentioned I can not say, but the enumer- 
ator does inquire, of course, to determine whether a man is an 
alien, or whether he is a native-born citizen. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator from Alabama will allow me 
to pursue that matter a little further 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield further to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. ‘The point I have in mind is whether or not, 
in the administration of laws under which previous censuses 
have been taken, the facts have been gained from which a court 
or other tribunal could ascertain whether a foreigner entered 
this country legally or otherwise. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not think the census enu- 
merators go into that phase of the question. They could not 
pass on that. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator misapprehends what I have in 
mind. In taking a previous census, when an individual an- 
nounced that he was born in a foreign country, has the enumer- 
ator pursued the subject to the extent of ascertaining when he 
came into this country, and gathered such other facts from 
which it could determine whether the foreigner was here 
illegally? 

Mr. JONES. I am inclined to think that they find out when 
he came into the country, but just how far they go in that 
particular I can not tell the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, why could not the census 
enumerator ask these men at what port of entry they came in, 
and then we could communicate with the port and see if their 
names were on the record; and if they had told a falsehood 
about it, and it was shown that they had been smuggled into 
the country, we could get them out of the United States. 

Mr. BRATTON. That is the point upon which I have been 
trying to get information, namely, as to whether in taking 
any previous census those questions or similar questions have 
been asked the foreigner from which a department or court 
could arrive at a conclusion as to whether the alien was here 


| With legal sanction, or otherwise. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. In all seriousness, I would like to suggest to 
the Senator that if an alien is here unlawfully, what we really 
want is not an enumerator but a policeman to arrest him. 

Mr. BLACK. If we find out where he is, and whether he 
is unlawfully here. 

Mr. HAWES. It is not the business of an enumerator to look 
after violators of the law. Se it seems to me that that provi- 


| sion, if it remains in, would mean an enumeration of men who 


were Violating the law, and that is a question for the Depart- 
ment of Justice and not one for the celsus enumerators. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President. I desire to get through as 
I will state first, with reference to the ques- 
tion now raised, that it is my desire to have the information 
secured, as fur as it can be obtained, in order that the Depart- 
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ment of Justice and the policeman whom the Senator from 
Missouri has mentioned may later do their duty. 

There is at present no method whatever provided by this 
great country, so far as I am aware, which affords us any 
information as to the number of aliens who are illegally in 
America. It may be that there are some who think that we 
should not get that information; I do not know. Personally, 
I take the position that when an alien is illegally here, here in 
violation of the plain laws of this country, we ought to utilize 
every power at our command, whether it be by enumerators 
or otherwise, to ascertain the identity of those aliens who are 
illegally in our midst, in order that we may sooner or later 
deport them back to the countries from which they came. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Iam very sure that everybody would 
assent to the proposition that it would be exceedingly advan- 
tageous to know about how many people there are in this coun- 
try who are illegally here; but how could a census of them be 
taken by anyone? If the department knows about people who 
are here illegally, of course, the department immediately causes 
their arrest for the purpose of deportation. The only way by 
which we could ascertain whether they were here legally or not 
would be to consult the department. It seems to me the diffi- 
culty is not alone that the enumerators can not get the informa- 
tion, but that it would be next to impossible for anybody to get 
the information. Of course, in every case where the attempt to 
get the information was resisted an inquiry would be neces- 
sitated. 

Mr. BLACK. I take the position that if the enumerators 
eould find 5,000 aliens illegally in our midst the money ex- 
pended in getting the information and sending them from this 
country would be money well spent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I fully agree with that, but let 
me ask the Senator, How will the enumerators determine that 
question? 

Mr. BLACK. I have no sort of doubt but that the informa. 
tion can be obtained—not a particle of doubt. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield again? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask, then, if that would 
not be an impeachment of the oflicers of the Department of 
Labor, whose duty it is immediately to arrest those who are 
here illegally and deport them? 

Mr. BLACK, If the enactment of a law to find out the 
number of aliens who are in our midst, when we all know 
they are here, can be construed as an impeachment of any 
department, then I am ready to impeach them. The Labor 
Department is not finding out those who are here. If the 
Senator should call them up, they would not even hazard a 
guess as to the number of aliens who are in our eountry 
illegally. At the same time, the aliens are here illegally, tak- 
ing the jobs of American citizens, getting the money that would 
otherwise be earned by American citizens living under Ameri- 
ean standards, and whenever an effort is made to pass legisla- 
tion for the purpose of getting information on this subject, 
some argument is advanced about the impossibility or the un- 
constitutionality of any effort to protect the present American 
citizenship from a surplus of foreigners. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me 
further : 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator this: 
Are we to understand that his accusation now is that the De- 
partment of Labor is not performing its duty, is neglecting 
to ascertain who are illegally in this country and to cause 
them to be deported? 

Mr. BLACK. I shall be glad to answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion, but I shall not be diverted from the issue which is before 
us, and which is, “Are we willing to vote for a measure which 
will tend to some extent to inform the country how many 
aliens are illegally in America?” I make no indictment of the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BLACK. I shall yield again just for a question. 
under a 30-minute limitation. : 

Mr. GEORGE. I appreciate that fact. I want to say this: 
I think it is not exactly fair to the Department of Labor to 
criticize them about this matter. 

Mr. BLACK. I was just about to say that. 


I am 
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Mr. GEORGE. Because under a proper registration of aliens, 
and in no other way, could we properly get the information 
which the Senator wishes to secure by the enumeration, be- 
cause it is a judicial process, and it would be very unwise, it 
seems to me, to inject into the enumeration of the population 
machinery that ought to be kept within the other field. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, due to the fact that my time 
is about exhausted-—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I was merely going to suggest this to the 
Senator, that I can not see how it is possible to get the in- 
formation which he suggests in his amendment; but there is 
one thing that could be done without a question of doubt, 
Every alien who comes into the United States is supposed to 
come in through a port of entry. Every alien could be asked 
through what port of entry he came into the United States, 
and we could then have the Department of Labor check up 
all the aliens in the United States and ascertain whether or 
not they had given the correct information if we wanted to go 
to that extent. 

Mr. BLACK. That is exactly correct. 

Now, lest there be a misunderstanding, I have not sought to 
indict the Department of Labor, and I do not. I have not done 
it directly or indirectly, by inference, remotely, or in any other 
way. The Department of Labor, in my judgment, is doing its 
best with the funds on hand, and if I am not mistaken—and I 
am not sure about this—that department has sought appropria- 
tious in order that it might get this very information with 
reference to aliens. Why the bills making the necessary appro- 
priations have not been enacted I do not know, but I do know 
that there is a decided minority sentiment in this country op- 
posed to any measure that will curtail immigration to the 
slightest extent. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. The objection has been raised against the 
Senator's amendment that it attempts to vest in the census 
enumerators the power to pass upon judicial questions. I doubt 
the wisdom of that, but I am in full sympathy with the pro- 
posal to gather data for proper use by the Department of Justice 
or otherwise in determining whether aliens are in the country 
legally or otherwise. I suggest to the Senator that language 
substantially reading as follows might be substituted which 
would eliminate the objection entertained by some Senators to 
the pending amendment. This is the language I suggest to the 
Senator: 

That such census shall also include an enumeration containing full 
information respecting all aliens in the United States, including therein 
the facts and circumstances under which each entered the United States. 


Under that provision an enumerator could interrogate an 
alien and gather from him the facts which might be used by the 
Department of Justice or the Department of Labor or otherwise, 
by which a competent tribunal in exercising its jurisdiction 
could determine whether or not the alien is here lawfully, and 
if not to deport him or take proper action. 

Mr. BLACK. I think the Senator’s suggestion is a good one, 
and I would be glad to have him offer that as a substitute. 

Mr. BRATTON. I shall do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico a question. As I understand the Senator, the census 
will be taken of all persons, citizens and aliens, and I assume 
the questionnaire which is to be circulated in each case would 
have the effect of producing the information mentioned in the 
Senator’s amendment and that the Department of Labor or the 
Department of Justice, having certain investigators or enumera- 
tors, would get the information without the amendment being 
incorporated in the bill at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
modify his amendment, as proposed, by the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. BLACK. I will modify it in line with the suggestion of 
the Senator from New Mexico, and now I would prefer to pro- 
ceed with my remarks without being called upon to answer any 
further questions so that I may conclude what I have to say. 

I want to call attention to the fact that the Department of 
Labor has invited our attention to the number of immigrants 
who illegally entered our borders last year and they have asked 
for aid and assistance to prevent illegal entry in the future. 
The Secretary of Labor whom, instead of criticizing, I desire 
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to commend for his work in the position which he holds, has 
expressed himself all over this land as favoring methods which 
will permit the Nation to determine whether a man who has 
come to America from a foreign land has entered our country 
legally or illegally. There is nothing strange about the amend- 
ment and nothing revolutionary. It is merely a proposition sug- 
gesting that we utilize the machinery which is at hand to get as 
much information as we can to determine the facts with refer- 
ence to the entrance of immigrants into the country. 

Statistics show there are 14,500,000 aliens in our land to-day. 
Many of them can not speak the English language. They come 
from countries with various kinds of governments. It is my 
judgment, and I have offered a bill for the purpose, that if the 
Congress would do its duty it would absolutely prohibit the en- 
trance of a single immigrant into this land for the next five 
years while we take stock of our present citizenship, with the 
view of educating the foreign born for their own good and for 
the welfare of our country. 

I do not wish to be understood as criticizing the statement 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaALsH] on 
yesterday. I said in the beginning that I did not intend to do 
that. I desire, however, to quote from statistics with reference 
to services rendered by native-born Americans and those who 
were foreign born. After the statement made yesterday on this 
subject, I sent for the report of the provost marshal general in 
order that I might find for myself whether the native-born citi- 
zens of this land of ours were shown to be recreant to their duty 
when the call of war sounded in the land. I find these facts, 
which I shall now read, on page 90 of the report of the provost 
marshal general, made in 1919. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that during my 
absence from the Chamber the Senator made some reference 
to something I said yesterday. 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
peat it? 

Mr. BLACK. I am just beginning now to discuss it. It 
would be impossible to repeat the exact language, because my 
statement was not written. I was commenting upon the Sena- 
tor’s statement with reference to native born and foreign born 
in the World War. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I had understood that the 
Senator attributed to me the use of the word “slackers” in 
referring to those whom the Army rolls showed to be on the 
deferred and exempted classes of aliens and Americans regis- 
tered. , 

Mr. BLACK. I stated in response to a statement of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts quoted or stated that he was using the language of 
somebody else in calling them “ slackers.” , 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There was a hearing before 
the Immigration Committee some time ago and statistics were 
presented along the line that I presented and that the Senator 
is about to present, and in those hearings the term “slackers” 
was used. I used the expression yesterday with quotation 
marks, as I said at the time, and did not myself attribute to 
these classes of registrants the condition of being slackers. 

Mr. BLACK. In Table 24 of the second report of the provost 
marshal general I find the following figures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time on the amend- 
ment has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. I have not spoken on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is entitled to 30 min- 
utes on the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. 
per cent of aliens. Those placed in the deferred classes—those 
who gave excuses as to why they should not serve, those whom 
the Senator said someone had called “ slackers,” though person- 
ally I would not and I do not agree with that statement—were 
75.67 per cent. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator quoting from draft statistics 
or from the volunteers? 

Mr. BLACK. I am quoting from the table of classification of 
aliens and citizens compared in the draft army. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, those figures would not be fair 

.to the aliens because of the fact that a good many of them 


Will the Senator kindly re- 


Those who were placed in class 1 were 24.33 


Alabama 
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could not be taken into the Army, as I recall the law, because 
of the fact that they came from countries with which we were 
at war. That is my recollection. 

Mr. BLACK. .Those of native-born Americans who were 
placed in deferred classes were 63.33 per cent. I do not mean 
to infer that either the 63 per cent of native Americans or the 
75 per cent of foreign born were slackers. In my judgment the 
fact that they were put in the deferred classes is no indication 
that they were slackers. Some of them may have been, but I 
am giving the statistics simply in order that the record may 
be clear as to what the provost marshal general's report showed 
in this controversial matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, there was no 
dispute about the figures I gave yesterday. The figures I gave 
were correct, were they not? 

Mr. BLACK. I did not have the opportunity, in the short 
time available to me, to get exactly what the 24 per cent meant 
which the Senator referred to, unless it was the 24.33 per cent 
of Americans placed in class 1. 

Mr. WALSH of Mussachusetts. The Senator will find on 
page 1980 of the Recorp the figures which were used in the 
colloquy that took place between himself and myself on yes- 
terday. The number of aliens registered was 1,703,000; ex- 
empted as enemy aliens, 334,949; aliens exempted or received 
deferred classification, 580,003; per cent other than enemy 
aliens exempted or deferred, 33 per cent. Number of Americans 
registered, 8,876.808; Americans exempted or received deferred 
classification, 5,684,533; percentage of Americans exempted or 
deferred, 64 per cent. I was simply making a comparison be- 
tween the percentage of Americans and the percentage of aliens 
who were not enemies that were placed in the exempted or de- 
ferred classes. 

Mr. BLACK. The figures show that those placed in de- 
ferred classes among the aliens were 75.67 per cent, as against 
63.33 per cent of native born. I have not been able to find in 
the report the distinction drawn by the Senator in his figures, 
but there can be no doubt that there were 75 per cent of the 
aliens who were put in deferred classes either because they 
belonged to enemy countries or because of requests for some 
other reason. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is very easy to figure out 
the percentage. The enemy aliens exempted were 335,000 and 
other aliens 580,000, together they representing about 915,000. 
The total number of aliens registered was 1,703,000. The per- 
centage of all aliens, including enemy aliens, who were placed 
in these classes was about 54 per cent. The total percentage 
of all Americans placed in deferred classes was about 64 per 
cent. If we deduct enemy aliens, who could not serve, the alien 
percentage is about 33 per cent. 

Mr. BLACK. As I said, the total number of aliens placed 
in deferred classes was 75.67 per cent. I have the provost 
marshal general’s report before me. There were placed in 
deferred classes 1,288,617 of aliens. 

It will also be remembered that the percentage of married 
men, according to our census statistics, among native-born 
Americans is greater than the percentage of married men among 
the alien born. Of course, at that time that was properly a 
cause for deferred classification. 

Going just a step farther and quoting from the same report, 
at page 462 we find that the report shows the number of deser- 
tions, by citizenship, from the American Army: Desertions of 
native-born Americans, 3.23 per cent; desertions of foreign- 
born, 10.87 per cent. That is, more than three times as many 
foreign born deserted from the American Army as did native- 
born Americans. 

Going a step farther in the report of the provost marshal 
general, I find this statement: 

It is not too much to say that the spectacle of American boys, 
the finest in the community, going forth to fight for the liberty of 
the world, while sturdy aliens—many of them born in the very coun- 
tries which have been invaded by the enemy—stay at home and make 
money has been the one notable cause of dissatisfaction with the 
scheme of military service embodied in the selective-service act. 


So, Mr. President, while I admit without question there are 
now maby good men who have come to this country from for- 
eign lands, and there have been many immigrants in the 
past who have become good citizens, yet I take the position 
that to-day what this country needs is not more immigrants 
but a less concentration of the wealth which the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] mentioned on yesterday, and that 
can not be obtained unless there can be found paying employ- 
ment for our citizens. With millions of our people out of work, 
what possible excuse can there be for failing to adopt every 
means at our hand to remove from our land the aliens who 
have unlawfully intruded themselves in our country? With 
cities advertising that there are inexhaustible supplies of un- 
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organizable Mexican labor in our country, what excuse can we 
offer for a failure to adopt every possible means to discover 
aliens illegally here, that we may later remove this unfair. com- 
petition with American Jabor? 

I acknowledge the statement of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that there are many aliens who have entered America who 
cin and who have made real contributions to our citizenship, 
but it is my belief that what America needs to-day is not more 
immigrants but a fair opportunity for our present population. 
It needs positions for those who are now within our midst. We 
need to shut the door and close the gates against foreign immi- 
gration from any land until those here have absorbed our prin- 
ciples and become merged in the social, political, and economic 
life of the Nation. 

There is nothing unfair about this for prospective immigrants 
and it is certainly just to our present citizenship. With four- 


teen and one-half million immigrants in our.midst, why should | 


we not spend a little money for the purpose of placing our 
hands on the aliens who have come here illegally? Why should 
we dispute as to whether the method is perfect and whether 
the results would be 100 per cent accurate? After all, Mr. 
President, the question comes down to this: Those who are in 
favor of restricted immigration are in favor of using all possible 
means to register the aliens and thereafter to deport those who 
are not lawfully here. Those who are opposed, and are honestly 
epposed, to the restriction of immigration, fight every means 
and every measure which has a tendency to further restrict 
immigration. 

I submit that this amendment is fair and just to America. 
If Senators believe in a restriction of foreign immigration, if 
they believe in the principles of nation:lism, which would make 
this a land of Americans; if they believe in keeping the country 


true to the old-fashioned principles and ideals of Americana | 
liberty and democracy, then they do not want immigrants in this | 
The amendment merely pro- | 
vides a methed by which we may use the best means at our | 


country Who are here illegally. 


command to determine what immigrants are here legally and 
what immigrants are here illegally. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, 
Senator from Alabama yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


will the 


The Senator from Alabama 


has properly called attention to, and during this whole debate | 
repeated comment has been made about, the large number of per- | 
Personally I | 
think the figures have been exaggerated, though I think it is | 
deplorable that there are so many immigrants smuggled into the 


sons who have entered this country illegally. 


country. I wish to inquire what steps have been taken by any- 
one in this body, in the other Chamber, or by the administra- 


tion to increase the number of immigration inspectors or to | 


secure additional appropriations so as to prevent the “ boot- 
legging” of immigrants into this country? Why are not those 
who are urging more and more limitations upon the immigrant 
doing something effective to stop smuggling and bootlegging of 
foreigners who seek and enter the country illegally? 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that there was an increased ap- 
propriation for that purpose made at the last session of Con- 
gress but that it was not sufficient. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think we all can agree 
that no person ought to be allowed to enter this country ille- 
gally. There should be no official vigilance so sweeping as that 
of preventing this offense against national authority by non- 
residents. 

Mr. BLACK. That is absolutely true. I am heartily in favor 
of increasing the appropriations to prevent that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I offer a short amendment 
which I propose to add to the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Biack] as modified. I send the amendment to 
the amendment to the desk and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The LecIsLative CLerK. At the proper place it is proposed to 
add the following: 

Exclude from the count all persons who have violated the eighteenth 
amendment or the Volstead Act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am unwilling to permit 
the discussion about aliens to end here. I have no disposition 
to continue the debate or to postpone the vote. But when I 
think about the thousands and tens of thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of persons in my home city who are of alien birth, 
who have distinguished themselves in every walx of life, in the 
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professions and in trade; I can not let the moment pass without 
saying a word concerning them. 

It is not fair—I say it im all kindness—to raise repeatedly 
in this bedy questions which bring heart burnings and unhappi- 
ness into thousands of American homes. When I think about 
the men and women who have come to America from foreign 
shores, who have succeeded here, who have contributed to every- 
thing making for the upbuilding of our country, I consider it 
unjust, if I may say so, to reflect upon the whole group because 
there happen to be those who have “bootlegged” their way 
into the country. In the last analysis, with the exception of the 
American Indian, all of us are aliens. 

I went to the Russian border immediately after the World 
War. I visited Poland. I saw there a country which had been 
devastated by seven armies which crossed back and forth dur- 
ing the Great War, a country which had been further devastated 
by the war with the Russian Bolshevists. After that last war 
with Russia, when the Russians were finally driven out of Po- 
land they took three and one-quarter million of the population ; 
took away the flocks and herds and destroyed every building 
in eastern Poland. When under the treaty of Riga those people 
were permitted to came back to Poland they came to find their 
homes destroyed, their lands grown up with underbrush, no 
animals, no tools, no seed. I saw them living in covered-over 
portions of trenches and in the dugouts. I am not surprised if 
thousands of them found their way to this country of wealth 
and opportunity. 

I have no question but there are hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants who are here illegally. But when we consider the 
conditions under which they were forced to live, and the pres- 
sure under which they lived, the destruction of their homes 
in the old country, I am not surprised that they came. And 
when I recall the aliens who, coming here years ago and acquir- 
ing wealth, have used their money for the benefit of humanity: 
when I think about a man like Nathan Straus, who came here 
an immigrant boy and has done more, in my opinion, for child 
life in America and the world than any other two men who ever 


| lived; when I see a member of our own body who was born in 


a foreign country contributing $10,000,000 to the welfare of the 
children of America; when I remember that a citizen of my 
city, Mr. August Heckscher, another alien, has contributed 


| $4,000,000 to the same purpose; when I think of what these 


and other aliens have done in contributing to the welfare of 
America, I am not willing,.sir, to sit in my place and hear the 
whole group reflected upon, as apparently they will feel has 
been done, by many things which have been said here. 

I have no desire to say more than this, except to add that 
there are aliens and aliens, and it is not fair thus, as I view it, 
to reflect upon the whole alien group because a limited number 
perhaps have not lived up to those standards which we believe 
to be right. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, nobody has intended te re- 
flect upon the whole alien group. Of course, there are bound to 
be some honest aliens in the country; but no alien, no foreigner, 
who has been smuggled into the United States—it makes no 
difference how bright he is or how good he is—if he is not 
here properly, he has no business being here. Whenever one of 
them is smuggled in he has violated the immigration law, and 
he is not here properly and, I repeat, has no business being 
We are going to do something ultimately to solve this 
alien problem which the Senate refuses to solve now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ty- 
DINGS] to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Back]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Division, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Couzens 
Ashurst Cutting 
Barkley Dale 
Bingham Deneen 
Black Dill 
Blaine Edge 
Blease Fess 
Borah Fletcher 
Bratton Frazier 
Brookhart George 
Broussard Glass 
Burton Glenn 


Ca r Goft 
are Goldsborough 
Gould 


Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendvick 


Keyes 
King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metealf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Connally 
Phipps 


Copeland 
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Pine Shortridge Townsend Walsh, Mont. 
Pittman Simmons Trammell Warren 
Ransdell Smith , Tydings Waterman 
Reed Steck Tyson Watson 
Robinson, Ind, Steiwer Vandenberg Wheeler 
Sackett Stephens Wagner 
Sehall Swanson Walcott 
Sheppard Thomas, Idaho Walsh, Mass. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum Is present. 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 


Senator from Michigan how many more amendments are pend- 
ing. and about the length of time he thinks it will take to 
complete the bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
ator. I think there are perhaps four or five 
pending and there ought to be no lengthy debate upon them. 

Mr. WATSON. I desire to ask the two Senators, then—they 
are here together now—whether or not they want the 
completed to-night? 

Mr, JOHNSON. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
do not think 

Mr. KING. 


I should prefer it. 

Very well. 
Mr. President, I have three amendments. 
all three of them will take over half an hour. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana has the 
floor. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. There is a vote pending, as I understand, 
and I shall not interfere with that. 

Mr. KING. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator, if I may 
do so, that the so-called George amendment will be brought 
before the Senate, and that will lead to some debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirx] to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Montanas{Mr. WHEELER] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THoMas] are necessarily absent on official business. 

The result was announced—vyeas 24, nays 56, as follows: 
YEAS—24 


Barkley Connally Heflin Sheppard 
Black Frazier McKellar Steck 
Blease George McMaster Stephens 
Bratton Giass Pine Swanson 
Brookhart Harris Pittman Trammell 
Capper Harrison Robinson, Ind. Tyson 
NAYS—56 

Allen Fletcher Kean Shortridge 
Ashurst Glennon Kendrick Simmons 
Bingham Goff Keyes Steiwer 
Blaine Goldsborough King Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Gould La Follette Townsend 
Broussard Greene MeNary Tydings 
Burton Hale Moses Vandenberg 
Copeland Hastings Nye Wagner 
Couzens Hatfield Oddie Waleott 
Cutting Hawes Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Hebert Reed Warren 
Edge Jobnson Sackett Waterman 
Fess Jones Schall Watson 

NOT VOTING—15 
Caraway Metcalf Ransdell Smoot 
Dale Norbeck Robinson, Ark. Thomas, Okla, 
Gillett Norris Shipstead Whecler 
Howell Patterson Smith 


So Mr. Briack’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
after 2 o’clock to-morrow no further speeches shall be made on 
this bill and that all speeches cn amendments shall be limited to 
five minutes. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
Mr. BLEASE. 
ing amendments? 

Mr. WATSON. All pending amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON, That would not preclude the Senator from 
South Carolina from offering his amendment. 

Mr. BLEASE, I have here an amendment that 
printed and laid on the desk. 
10 minutes in discussing it, 
I will not consent to that. 


Is there objection? 
Mr. President, does the Senator mean on pend- 


I have had 
I do not think I will take over 
If it is on pending amendments, 


I have a gen- | 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from South Carolina that under my interpretation of the pro- 
posed agreement he has a right to offer his amendment at any 
time and have it be a pending amendment. The agreement will 
not preclude him from talking on the amendment. 

Mr. BLEASE. But, as I understand the proposal of the 
Senator from Indiana, speeches on amendments from now on 
are to be limited to 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; after 2 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. WATSON. After 2 o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not think I shall want to speak at all 
after that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I want to have the proposed 
agreement entirely clear, so that there will be no misunder- 
sinnding or mistake. After 2 o’clock to-morrow, as I under- 
stand, no further speeches shall be made upon the bill; and 
the only speeches shall be upon amendments, in duration five 
minutes—amendments that are pending at 2 o'clock. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 


| unanimous-consent agreement? The Chair hears none, and it 
| is so ordered. 
The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 
Ordered, by unanimous consent, That after the hour of 2 o'clock 
p. m. on to-morrow further debate on the bill (S. 312) to provide for 





SS 





the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress is precluded, and no 
Senator may speak more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon any 
amendment that may be pending or any amendment that may be sub- 
mitted and ordered to lie on the table prior to the hour of 2 o’clock p. m. 


Mr. PITTMAN. 
ing now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada offers 
an amendment, which will be stated, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will yield after the amendment is stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On line 24, page 16, after the word “ ap- 
portionment,” it is proposed to insert “and by the. method of 
equal proportions”; and in line 3, page 17, after the word 
“States,” it proposed to insert “under either method”; 
and in line 7, page 17, after the word “statement,” it is pro- 
posed to insert “based upon the apportionment under the 
method used at the last preceding apportionment.” 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield for me to make a motion to go into executive session, and 
after that to take a recess? 

Mr. PITTMAN. With the understanding, of course, that this 
amendment is pending. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to be recog- 
nized very briefly in my own right, and I ask the Senator from 
Indiana to withhold his motion. I desire to discuss a matter 
which does not pertain to the pending bill, and it will not take 
me much more than a couple of minutes to explain it, and ask to 
have printed in the Recorp a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, 

Mr. WATSON. I yield, if I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada has the 
floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that the effort at the present 
time is to go into executive session, looking to a recess or an 
adjournment 

Mr. WATSON. A recess. 

Mr. PITTMAN. To which I have no objection. I understand 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLerre]} desires to 
make a statement on another subject. I have no objection to 
that. I simply give notice that to-morrow morning I shall 
attempt to get the floor and discuss briefly this amendment. 


Mr. President, is there an amendinent pend- 





Nevada 


is 





THOMAS W. CUNNINGHAM, 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, on March 22, 1928, the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] introduced Senate Reso- 
lution 179, which was as follows: 


RECUSANT WITNESS 


Whereas it appears from the report of the Special Committee Investi- 
gating Expenditures in Senatorial Primary and General! Elections that a 
witness, Thomas W. Cunningham, twice called before the committee 
making inquiry as directed by the Senate under Senate Resolution 195 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress, declined to answer certain question rela- 
tive and pertinent to the matter then under inquiry: 
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Resolwed, That the President of the Senate issue his warrant com- 
manding the Sergeant at Arms or his deputy to take into custody the 
body of said Thomas W. Cunningham wherever found, and to bring the 
said Thomas W. Cunningham before the bar of the Senate, then and 
there or elsewhere as it may direct, to answer such questions pertinent 
to the matter under inquiry as the Senate, through its said committee, 
or the President of the Senate, may propound, and to keep the said 
Thomas W. Cunningham in custody to await further order of the Senate. 


That resolution was adopted on March 24, 1928. 


On March 26, 1928, the Sergeant at Arms reported to the 
Senate as follows: 


Mr. President, I have to report that, acting under the authority of a 
warrant issued by the Senate, I took Thomas W. Cunningham into cus- 
tody this morning through my deputy. He appeared before Judge Dick- 
inson and applied for a writ of habeas corpus, which was granted, and 
he was released on $1,000 bail, returnable on April 5, 1928. 


Since that time, Mr. President, the matter has been pending 
in the courts. 

On May 27 of this year Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the 
opinion of the court in the case of David §S. Barry, Sergeant 
at Arms of the United States Senate, and John J. McGrain, 
Deputy Sergeant at Arms, petitioners, against The United 
States of America ex rel. Thomas W. Cunningham, on writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. 

Mr. President, this opinion is worthy of the consideration of 
every Member of the Senate and of every Member of the House 
of Representatives as well, because it so clearly sustains the 
power of the Senate in the premises. I trust that there will be 
an early meeting of the special committee to make further 
report to the Senate upon this matter; and I ask that at the 
conclusion of my remarks there may be printed in the Recorp 
the decision of Mr. Justice Sutherland, delivered for the court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
No, 647. October term, 1928 


David S. Barry, Sergeant at Arms of the United States Senate, and 


John J. McGrain, Deputy Sergeant at Arms, petitioners, v. The United 
States of America ex rel. Thomas W. Cunningham 


On writ of certiorari to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


for the Third Circuit, 
[May 27, 1929] 

Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the opinion of the court: 

The questions here presented for determination grow out of an in- 
quiry instituted by the United States Senate in respect of the validity 
of the election of a United States Senator from Pennsylvania in Noyem- 
ber, 1926. The inquiry began before the election, immediately after the 
conclusion of the primaries, by the adoption of a resolution appointing 
a special committee to investigate expenditures, promises, etc., made to 
influence the nomination of any person as a candidate or promote the 
election of any person as a Member of the Senate at the general election 
to be held in November, 1926. 

After the Pennsylvania primaries Cunningham was subpenaed and 
appeared before this committee. Among other things he testified that 
he was a member of an organization which supported WILLIAM S. VaRE 
for Senator at the primary election; that he had given to the chairman 
of the organization $50,000 in two installments of $25,000 each prior 
to the holding of the primaries. He had been clerk of a court for 21 
years and was then receiving a salary of $8,000 a year. He paid the 
money to the chairman in cash, but refused to say where he obtained it 
except that he had not drawn it from a bank. He would not say how 
long the money had been in his possession; said he had never inherited 
any, but declined to answer whether he had made money in speculation. 
In short, he declined to give any information in respect of the sources 
of the money, insisting that it was his own and the question where 
he had obtained it was a personal matter. He further said that he had 
learned the trick from a former Senator of “saving money and putting 
it away and keeping it under cover”; that this Senator “was a past 
master in not letting his right hand know what his left had done, and 
he dealt absolutely in cash. The ‘long green’ was the issue.” 

Mr. VARE was nominated and elected at the succeeding November elec- 
tion. The special committee thereafter submitted a partial report in 
respect of Cunningham's refusal to testify. In January, 1927, Varn’s 
election having been contested by William B, Wilson upon the ground of 
fraud and unlawful practices in connection with the nomination and 
election, the Senate adopted a resolution further authorizing the special 
committee to take possession of ballot boxes, tally sheets, etc., and to 
preserve evidence in respect of the charges made by Wilson. In Febru- 
ary, 1927, Cunningham was recalled and, questions previously put to 
him having been repeated, he again refused to give the information 
called for, as he had done at the first hearing. 
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At the opening of Congress in December, 1927, the Senate adopted an 
additional resolution, reciting, among other things, that there were 
numerous instances of fraud and corruption in behalf of VARr’s candi- 
dacy and that there had been expended in his behalf at the primary 
election a sum exceeding $785,000, Expenditure of such a large sum of 
money was declared to be contrary to sound public policy; and the 
special committce was directed to inquire into the claim of Var to a 
seat in the Senate, to take evidence in respect thereto, and report to the 
Senate—in the meantime, it was resolved, Vare should be denied a seat 
in the Senate. By a subsequent resolution, the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections was directed to hear and determine the contest between 
VARE and Wilson. 

The special committee, in March, 1928, reported its proceedings, 
including testimony given by Cunningham, recited his refusal to give 
information in response to questions, as hereinbefore set forth, and rec- 
ommended that he be adjudged in contempt of the committee and of the 
Senate. The Senate, however, did not adopt the recommendation of the 
committee, but, instead, passed a resolution reciting Cunningham's con- 
tumacy and instructing the President to issue his warrant commanding 
the Sergeant at Arms or his deputy to take the body of Cunningham into 
custody, and to bring him before the bar of the Senate, “ then and there 
or elsewhere as it may direct, to answer such questions pertinent to the 
matter under inquiry as the Senate, through its said committee, or the 
President of the Senate, may propound, and to keep the said Thomas 
W. Cunningham in custody to await further order of the Senate.” The 
warrant was issued and executed; and thereupon Cunningham brought 
a habeas corpus proceeding in the Federal District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. 

In his petition for the writ of habeas corpus, Cunningham averred 
that he was arrested under the warrant by reason of an alleged con- 
tempt; and that, by reason of his refusal to disclose his private and 
individual affairs to the special committee, the Senate had illegally and 
without authority adjudged him to be in contempt and had issued its 
warrant accordingly. A return was made to the writ, denying that the 
Senate had adjudged Cunningham in contempt and, in substance, averring 
that the warrant by which he was held simply required that he be 
brought to the bar of the Senate to answer questions pertaining to the 
matter under inquiry, etc. 

The district court, to which the return was made, after a hearing and 
consideration of written briefs and oral arguments, entered an order 
discharging the writ and remanding Cunningham to the custody of the 
Sergeant at Arms. A written opinion was handed down by Judge Dick- 
inson, sustaining the power of the Senate to compel the attendance of 
witnesses under the circumstances above set forth, and holding that 
the Senate had not proceeded against Cunningham for a contempt; but 
by its resolution had required his arrest and productiom at the bar of 
the Senate, simply to answer questions pertinent to the matter under 
inquiry (25 F. (2d) 733). 

Upon appeal, the court of appeals reversed the district court, holding 
that the arrest was in reality one for contempt, but, if it should be 
regarded as an arrest to procure Cunningham’s attendance as a witness, 
it was void because a subpena to attend at the bar of the Senate had 
not previously been served upon him, and that this was a necessary pre- 
requisite to the issue of an attachment, Treating the proceeding as one 
for contempt, that court held that the information sought to be elicited 
and which Cunningham refused to give was not pertinent to the inquiry 
authorized to be made by the committee, and that Cunningham was 
justified in declining to answer the questions in respect thereof. Circuit 
Judge Woolley dissented, substantially adopting the view of the dis- 
trict court (29 F. (2d) 817). 

The correct interpretation of the Senate’s action is that given by the 
district judge and by Judge Woolley. It is true the special committee 
in its report to the Senate recited Cunningham’s contumacy and recom- 
mended that he be adjudged in contempt, but the resolution passed by 
the Senate makes it entirely plain that this recommendation of the 
committee was not followed. The Senate resolution, after a recital of 
Cunningham’s refusal to answer certain questions, directs that he be 
attached and brought before the bar of the Senate, not to show cause 
why he should not be punished for contempt, but “ to answer such ques- 
tions pertinent to the matter under inquiry as the Senate through its 
said committee or the President of the Senate may propound. * * *” 
We must accept this unequivocal language as expressing the purpose of 
the Senate to elicit testimony in response to questions to be propounded 
at the bar of the Senate, and the question whether the information 
sought to be elicited from Cunningham by the committee was pertinent 
to the inquiry which the committee had been directed to make may be 
put aside as immaterial. 

It results that the following are the sole questions here for determina- 
tion: (1) Whether the Senate was engaged in an inquiry which it had 
constitutional power to make; (2) if so, whether that body had power 
to bring Cunningham to its bar as a witness by means of a warrant of 
arrest; and (3) whether as a necessary prerequisite to the issue of 
such warrant of arrest a subpeena should first have been served and 
disobeyed. 
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First. Generally, the Senate is a legislative body, exercising in con- 
nection with the House only the power to make laws. But it has had 
conferred upon it by the Constitution certain powers which are not legis- 
lative but judicial in character. Among these is the power to judge of 
the elections, returns and qualifications of its own Members. (Art. I, 
sec. 5, cl, 1.) “That power carries with it authority to take such 
steps as may be appropriate and necessary to secure information upon 
which to decide concerning elections.” (Reed v. County Commissioners, 
277 U. S. 376, 388.) Exercise of the power necessarily involves the 
ascertainment of facts, the attendance of witnesses, the examination 
of such witnesses, with the power to compel them to answer pertinent 
questions, to determine the faets and apply the appropriate rules of law, 
and, finally, to render a judgment which is beyond the authority of any 
other tribunal to review. In exercising this pewer, the Senate may, of 
course, devolve upon a committee of its members the authority to in- 
vestigate and report; and this is the gencral, if not the uniform, 
practice. When evidence is taken by a committee, the pertinency of 
questions propounded must be determined by reference to the scope of 
the authority vested in the committee by the Senate. But undoubtedly, 
the Senate, if it so determine, may in whole or in part dispense with the 
services of a committee and itself take testimony; and, after con- 
ferring authority upon its committee, the Senate, for any reason satis- 
factory to it and at any stage of the proceeding, may resume charge of 
the inquiry and conduct it to a conclusion or to such extent as it may 
see fit. In that event, the limitations put upon the committee obviously 
do not control the Senate; but that body may deal with the matter, 
without regard to these limitations, subject only to the restraints im- 
posed by or found in the implications of the Constitution. We can not 
assume, in advance of Cunningham’s interrogation at the bar of the 
Senate, that these restraints will not faithfully be observed. It suf- 
ficiently appears from the foregoing that the inquiry in which the Sen- 
ate was engaged, and in respect of which it required the arrest and 
production of Cunningham, was within its constitutional authority, 

It is said, however, that the power conferred upon the Senate is 
to judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its “ Mem- 
bers,” and, since the Senate had refused to admit Varg to a seat 
in the Senate or permit him to take the oath of office, that he was 
not a Member. It is enough to say of this, that upon the face of 
the returns be had been elected and had received a certificate from 
the governor of the State to that effect. Upon these returns and 
with this certificate he presented himself to the Senate, claiming 
all the rights of membership. Thereby, the jurisdiction of the Senate 
to determine the rightfulness of the claim was invoked and its power 
to adjudicate such right immediately attached by virtue of section 5 
of Article I of the Constitution. Whether, pending this adjudication, 
the credentials should be accepted, the oath administered, and the 
full right accorded to participate in the business of the Senate was 
a matter within the discretion of the Senate. This has been the prac- 
tical construction of the power by both Houses of Congress,’ and we 
perceive no reason why we should reach a different conclusion. When a 
candidate is elected to either House, he of course is elected a Member of 
the body; and when that body determines, upon presentation of his 
credentials, without first giving him his seat, that the election is void, 
there would seem to be no real substance in a claim that the election of 
a “Member” has not been adjudged. To hold otherwise would be to 
interpret the word “ Member” with a strictness in no way required by 
the obvious purpose of the constitutional provision, or necessary to its 
effective enforeement in accordance with such purpose, which, so far 
as the present case is concerned, was to vest the Senate with authority 
to exclude persons asserting membership who either had not been elected 
or, what amounts to the same thing, had been elected by resort to 
fraud, bribery, corruption, or other sinister methods having the effeet 
of vitiating the election. 

Nor is there merit in the suggestion that the effect of the refusal 
of the Senate to seat VArE pending investigation was to deprive the 
State of its equal representation in the Senate. The equal representa- 
tion clause is found in Article V, which authorizes and regulates 
amendments to the Constitution, “ provided, * * * that no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate.” ‘This constitutes a limitation upon the power of amendment and 
has nothing to do with a situation such as the one here presented. 
The temporary deprivation of equal representation which results from 
the refusal of the Senate to seat a Member pending inquiry as to his 
election or qualifications is the necessary consequence of the exercise of a 
constitutional power and Do more deprives the State of its “equal suf- 
frage”’ in the constitutional sense than would a vote of the Senate 
vacating the seat of a sitting Member or a vote of expulsion. 


1Among the typical cases in the House, where that body refused to 
seat Members in advance of investigation although presenting credentials 
unimpeachable in form, was that of Roberts, in the fifty-sixth Congress{ 
where it was so decided after full debate by a vote of 268 to 50. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 33, pt. 2, p. 1217.) 

It was stated at the bar in thts case that the Senate in 29 eases had, 
in advance of investigation, seated persons exhibiting prima facie cre- 
dentials, and in 16 cases had taken the opposite course of refus 
seat such persons before investigation and determination of 
challenging the right to the geat. 
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Second. In exercising the power to judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its Members, the Senate acts as a judicial tri- 
bunal, and the authority to require the attendance of witnesses is 
a necessary incident of the power to adjudge, in no wise inferior 
under like circumstances to that exercised by a court of justice. 
That this includes the power in some cases to issue a warrant of arrest 
to compel such attendance, as was done here, does not admit of doubt. 
(McGrain v. Daugherty, 273 U. 8S. 135, 160, 180.) That case dealt 
with the power of the Senate thus to compel a witness to appear to 
give testimony necessary to enable that body efficiently to exercise a 
legislative function; but the principle is equally, if not a fortiori, appli- 
cable where the Senate is exercising a judicial function. 

Third. The real question is not whether the Senate had power to 
issue the warrant of arrest but whether it could do so under the cir- 
cumstances disclosed by the record. The decision of the court of 
appeals is that, as a necessary prerequisite to the issue of a warrant 
of arrest, a subpena first should have been issued, served, and dis- 
obeyed. And undoubtedly the courts recognize this as the practice 
generally to be followed. But undoubtedly also a court has power in 
the exercise of a sound discretion to issue a warrant of arrest without 
a previous subpena when there is good reason to believe that other- 
wise the witness will not be forthcoming. A statute of the United 
States (U. S. C. title 28, see. 659) provides that any Federal judge, 
on application of the district attorney, and being satisfied by proof 
that any person is a competent and necessary witness in a criminal 
proceeding in which the United States is a party or interested, may 
have such person brought before him by a warrant of arrest, to give 
recognizance, and that such person may be confined until removed for 
the purpose of giving his testimony, or until he gives the recognizance 
required by said judge. The constitutionality of this statute appar- 
ently has never been doubted. Similar statutes exist in many of the 
States and have been enforced without question. 

United States v. Lloyd (4 Blatchf. 427) was a case arising under the 
Federal statute. The validity of the statute was not doubted, although 
the witness was held under peculiar conditions of severity, because 
of which the court allowed him to be discharged upon his own recog- 
nizance in the sum of $1,000. 

In State of Minnesota ex rel. tv. Grace (18 Minn. 398) a similar statute 
was upheld and applied in the case of a material witness where it was 
claimed that there was good reason to believe that he would leave the 
State before the trial and not return to be present at the time of such 
trial. The court, using the words of Lord Ellenborough in Bennett v. 
Watson, 3 Maule & Selwyn 1, said (p. 402) : “ The law intends that the 
witness shall be forthcoming at all events, and it ts a lenient mode which 
it provides to permit him to go at large upon his own recognizance. 
However, this is only one mode of accomplishing the end, which is his 
due appearance.” The witness, however, was discharged because of an 
entire absence of proof of any intention on his part not to appear and 
testify. 

The comment of the court in Crosby v. Potts (8 Ga, App. 463, 468) is 
peculiarly apposite : 

“It is a hardship upon one whose only connection with a case is that 
he happens to know some material fact in relation thereto that he 
should be taken into control by the court and held in the custody of the 
jailer anless he gives bond (which, from poverty, he may be unable to 
give), conditioned that he will appear and testify; but the exigencies 
of particular instances do often require just such stringent methods in 
order to compel the performance of the duty of the witness's appearing 
and testifying. There are many cases in which an ordinary subpena 
would prove inadequate to secure the presence of the witness at the 
trial. The danger of punishment for contempt on account of a refusal 
to appear is sometimes too slight to deter the witness from absenting 
himself ; especially is this true where there are but few ties to hold the 
witness in the jurisdiction where the trial is to be held, and there are 
reasons why he desires not to testify; for when once he has crossed the 
State line, he is beyond the grasp of any of the court's processes to 
bring him to the trial or to punish him for his refusal to answer to a 
subpena. We conclude, therefore, that since the law manifestly intends 
that the courts shall have adequate power to compel the performance of 
the respective duties falling on those connected in anywise with the 
case, it may, where the exigencies so require, cause a witness to be held 
in custody, and in jail if need be, unless he gives reasonable bail for his 
appearance at the trial.” 

See also Ex parte Sheppard (43 Tex. Cr. Rep. 372) ; Chamberlayne, 
Modern Law of Evidence, section 3622. 

The rule is stated by Wharton, 1 Law of Evidence, section ?85, that 
where suspicions exist that a witness may disappear, or be spirited 
away, before trial, in criminal cases, and when allowed by statute in 
civil cases, he may be held to bail to appear at the trial and may be 
committed on failure to furnish it, and that such imprisonment does not 
violate the sanctions of the Federal or State constitutions. 

The validity of acts of Congress authorizing courts to exercise the 
ower in question thus seems to be established. The Senate, having 
sole authority under the Constitution to judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its Members, may exercise in its own right the inct- 
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dental power of compelling the attendance of witnesses without the aid 
of a statute. (Cf. Reed v. County Commissioners, supra, p. 388.) 
The following appears from the report of the committee to the Senate 
upon which the action here complained of was taken: “A subpeena was 
issued for his appearance early in June. A diligent search failed to 
locate him. Finally, Representative GoLpreR, of the fourth district of 
Pennsylvania, communicated with the committee, stating that Cunning- 
ham would accept service. His whereabouts was disclosed and he was 
served.” Upon examination by the committee he repeatedly refused to 
answer questions which the committee deemed relevant and of great 
importance, not upon the ground that the answers would tend to 
incriminate him but that they involved personal matters. These ques- 
tions have already been recited, and it is impossible for us to say that 
the information sought and refused would not reflect light upon the 
validity of Varr’s election. 

It is net necessary to determine whether the information sought was 
pertinent to the inquiry before the committee, the scope of which was 
fixed by the provisions of the Senate resolution. But it might well 
have been pertinent in an inquiry conducted by the Senate itself, exer- 
cising the full, original, and unqualified power conferred by the Consti- 
tution. If the Senate thought so, and, from the facts before it reason- 
ably believing that this or other important evidence otherwise might be 
lost, issued its warrant of arrest, it is not for the court to say that in 
doing so the Senate abused its discretion. The presumption in favor of 
regularity, which applies to the proeeedings of courts, can not be denied 
to the proceedings of the Houses of Congress, when acting upon matters 
within their constitutional authority. It fairly may be assumed that 
the Senate will deal with the witness in accordance with well-settled 
rules and discharge him from custody upon proper assurance, by recog- 
nizance or otherwise, that he will appear for interrogation when re- 
quired. This is all he could properly demand of a court under similar 
circumstances, 

Here the question under consideration concerns the exercise by the 
Senate of an indubitable power; and if judicial interference can be suc- 
cessfully invoked it can only be upon a clear showing of such arbitrary 
and improvident use of the power as will constitute a denial of due 
process of law. That condition we are unable to find in the present 
case, 

Judgment reversed, 


DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, »s in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses, and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I desire to offer three short 
amendments to the pending bill, and ask that they be consid- 
ered as pending. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The anrendments may be printed 
and lie on the table. There is one amendment pending. The 
Chair is informed that the amendments have already been 
printed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I thought I apprehended the 
agreement that has just been entered into; but, to be certain, 
amendments may be offered the first thing in the morning, I 
presume? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the understanding of the 
Chair. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
May 29, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Exccutive nominations received by the Senate May 28 (legisla- 
tive day of May 16), 1929 


SPECIAL COUNSEL 


William Scallon, of Helena, Mont., to be special counsel, em- 
ployed to prosecute proceedings to assert and establish the title 
of the United States to sections 16 and 36, township 30 south, 
st, Mount Diablo meridian, within the exterior limits 
of nayal reserve No. 1 in the State of California, and to prosecute 
any suit or suits ancillary thereto or necessary or desirable, 
under the provisions of Public Resolution No. 6, approved Febru- 
ary 21, 1924. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Nominations confirmed by the Senate May 28 (legislative day of 


May 16), 1929 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Charles P. Sisson, 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED States Suiprrna Boarp 


Roland K, Smith. 


Unirep Stares MARSHAL 
Charles H. Rawlinson, western district of Wisconsin. 


MEMBERS OF THE PusLic UTimitirs COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT 


OF COLUMBIA 


Harleigh H. Hartman. 
Mason M. Patrick, 


Coast GUARD 
Rutherford B. Lank, jr., to be constructor. 
Dale R. Simonson to be constructor. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
Alfred Alexandre de Lorimier to be first lieutenant, Medical 


Corps. 


John William Westerman to be chaplain with the rank of 


first lieutenant. 


Joseph Oscar Ensrud to be chaplain with the rank of first 


lieutenant. 


AIR CORPS 
To be second lieutenants 


Robert Edward Lee Choate. 
Sdwin Roland French. 
Milton Hamilton Anderson. 
John Williams Persons. 
William Chamberlayne Bent- 


ley, jr. 


Sam Williamson Cheyney. 
Clarence Kennedy Roath. 
Kenneth Austin Rogers. 
Max Harrelson Warren. 
Robert Kirkland Black. 
tdwin Lee Tucker. 

Ralph Columbus Rhudy. 
Emery Jamison Martin. 
Issac William Ott. 

Elwell Adolphus Sanborn. 
‘dward Holmes Underhill. 
Trenholm Jones Meyer. 
John Joseph Keough. 
William Houston Maverick. 
William Pryor Sloan. 
George Frost Kinzie. 

Harry Johnson Zimmerman. 
Albert Boyd. 

James Wayne McCauley. 
Thomas Robert Starratt. 
Edward Harrison Alexander, 
Frank Alton Armstrong, jr. 
William Albert Matheny. 
John Patrick Kenny. 
Lambert Spencer Callaway. 


Ralph Aldrich Murphy. 
Reginald Franklin Conroy 


Vance. 


William Lecel Lee. 
David Dunbar Graves. 
Allen Joslyn Mitkle. 


Haywood Shepherd Han- 


sell, jr. 


William Truman Colman. 
aul Mueller Jucobs. 
Dudley Durward Hale. 
Kenneth Clinton Brown, 
Harley Ray Grater. 
Herbert Leonard Grills. 
Russell Allan Cone. 
Benjamin Scovill Kelsey, 
Thomas Lee Mosley. 
Raymond Lloyd Winn. 
Leonard Franklin Harman, 
Kingston Erie Tibbetts. 
Richard Henry Lee. 
Robert Wilson Stewart. 
Lewis R. Parker. 

Walter Archibald Fenander. 
William Maurice Morgan. 
Richard Irvine Dugan. 
Edwin Minor Day. 

Jack Weston Wood. 
Charles Dibrell Fator. 
James Herbert Wallace. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
Beverly Carndine Snow to be first lieutenant, Corps of Engi- 


neers, 


Louis Watkins Prentiss to be first lieutenant, Corps of Engi- 


neers, 


James Dunne O'Connell to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 
Woodbury Freeman Pride to be captain, Field Artillery. 
Paul Louis Singer to be captain, Infantry. 

Cecil Ernest Henry to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

Kenneth Perry McNaughton to be second lieutenant, Air 


Corps. 


James Arthur Willis, jr., to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY 

David Harnrony Biddle to be colonel, Cavalry. 

William Frederic Holford Godson to be colonel, Cavalry. 

Charles Lewis Scott to be lieutenant colonel, Quartermaster 


Corps. 


James Saye Dusenbury to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artil- 


lery Corps. 


Gordon de Lanney Carrington to be major, Coast Artillery 


Corps. 


William Edward Lucas, jr., to be major, Infantry. 
Arthur Penick Moore to be captain, Field Artillery. 
Clifford Gordon Kershaw to be captain, Infantry. 
Harry Daniels Scheibla to be captain, Infantry. 
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Edmund Mortimer Gregorie to be captain, Infantry. 

Robert Virgil Laughlin to be captain, Infantry. 

Bernard Francis Luebbermann to be first lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 

Peter Wesley Shunk to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

George Curnow Claussen to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

James Frederick Howell to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

~ sl Layton Mabie to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Ewing Hill France to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Rae Ellsworth Houke to be major, Medical Corps. 

William Porter Moffet to be colonel, Cavalry. 

Lloyd Burns Magruder to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Victor Parks, jr., to be major, Chemical Warfare Service. 

James Harold McDonough to be captain, Infantry. 

Lewis Sheppard Norman to be captain, Infantry. 

William John Eyerly to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

George Dunbar Pence to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Murray Bradshaw Crandall to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Walter Leland Richards to be major, Medical Corps, 

Charles Roland Glenn to be major, Medical Corps. 


PosSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 
Fay Biggs, Barnard. 
Estella Emrich, Longford. 
MARYLAND 
John Rankin, Western Port. 
MINNESOTA 
Bennie J. Huseby, Adams. 
Wallace W. Towler, Annandale. 
Charles C. Tolman, Paynesville. 
NEW JERSEY 
De Wilton L. Anderson, Garfield. 
Sealah P. Clark, Pitman. 
VIRGINIA 


James B. Dyson, Crewe. 
Willie R. Hall, Heathsville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, May 28, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. ; 
Bishop William F. McDowell, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, for this morning we ask of Thee the privilege 
of coming before Thee with our personal wants and necessities, 
our sins, our cares, our anxieties, and we ask also that we may 
bring before Thee our families and their interests and concerns. 
There are those of us here who are trying bravely to do our 
public duty, carrying all the time personal griefs and cares and 
burdens. There are those who have come this morning from 
homes of sickness and sorrow. Faces rise before us and names 
leap to our lips as we pray. O Lord, our Father, think of us 
this morning as a company of Thy children, with all of the 
cares and trials and temptations and burdens that belong to us 
just as human beings. Help us to bear them all; help us to 
bear them bravely; help us to go about our tasks to-day without 
a whimper; help us, O God, to live as becomes the children 
of God. Give peace to those for whom we pray. Give comfort 
to those who are ill and comfort to those who are bereaved. 
We bring our personal lives before Thee this morning, O God, 
our Father, and ask Thee to bless us, for Thy name’s sake. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
ACCEPTANCE OF 


STATUE OF WADE HAMPTON 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of a House concurrent resolu- 
tion, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 8 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the statue of Wade Hampton, by F. W. Rucksthul, presented by 
the State of South Carolina to be placed in Statuary Hall, is accepted 
in the name of the United States, and that the thanks of Congress be 
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tendered the State for the contribution of the statue of one of its most 
eminent citizens, illustrious for his services to his country. Second, 
that a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed and duly authenti- 
cated, be transmitted to the Governor of South Carolina, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp an article by Mr. Carl L. W. Meyer, of the 
Library of Congress, on the subject of intervals between elec- 
tions and the meeting of parliaments, including our own. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an article by Mr. Meyer. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speuker, I object. 

VENTILATION OF HOUSE CHAMBER 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is more in the way of calling attention 
to the fact that the atmosphere is too cool in this room. On 
yesterday it was 75 by the thermometer in this room and 91 
on the outside. Fifteen or twenty degrees difference between the 
atmosphere in this room and on the outside is too much. I do 
not know who has charge of this, but I suggest that whoever is 
conducting this ventilation is making a mistake in pumping too 
much cooled air into this room when it is so warm on the out- 
side, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
ing this discussion. 

Mr. RANKIN. This is regular Republican atmosphere, and it 
is enough to kill anybody if it continues. [Applause.] 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday business to-morrow be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday business to-morrow be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
that such bills as may be reported from the Committee on Ways 
and Means with a unanimous report may be considered to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that such bills as the Ways and Means Committee 
may report unanimously may be considered to-morrow. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I do not intend to object to this request—the gentleman 
from Connecticut a moment ago asked me about the considera- 
tion of some bills on which hearings will be held to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock by the Ways and Means Committee. I 
did not feel at liberty to enter into an agreement that any bills 
be considered except those reported by the unanimous vote of 
that committee. I can not see any objection to the considera- 
tion of bills reported by that committee when they have the 
unanimous report of the committee, but this does not bind any 
other Member of the House from exercising his right to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the leader of the House kindly give 
information to the House as to what bills are likely to be con- 
sidered to-morrow? : 

Mr. TILSON. There are three bills which have been intro- 
duced in the House—I think they were introduced yesterday— 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means for their 
consideration. As I understand, that committee will consider 
these bills to-morrow forenoon and it is expected that they will 
be reported and placed on the calendar when we convene 
to-morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the nature of the bills? 

Mr. TILSON. The best way to secure the information would 
be to examine the bills, but I can give the gentleman informa- 
tion about at least two of them. One is a resolution authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to withhold his demand on 
August 1 for $400,000,000 from France in case that prior to 
August 1 the French Government has ratified the Melion-Ber- 
enger agreement. 

Another embodies some needed legislation in connection with 
making fiscal arrangements for our June 15 financing. I am 
told that if the Treasury is allowed to sell certain bills it will 
be able to save considerable money in the next fiscal operation. 
The entire matter, of course, is to be brought to the attention 
of the Ways and Means Committee tu-morrow and more detailed 
information will be brought out at that time. 


It is well to have some cool air here dur- 
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The third bill is in connection with some unallocated interest. 
I do not know just what is in this bill, because I have not 
examined it myself. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield 
a moment? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. : 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am very decidedly opposed 
to a continuance of the payments on behalf of the French Gov- 
ernment. I do not want to object, and I am not going to object; 
but I do eertainly want to protest as strongly as I may now, 
and I certainly trust that the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee will not unanimously report out such an important 
resolution to-morrow, when the membership of the House has 
not had time to thoroughly consider it. I think a resolution of 
this importance ought not to be reported out at 12 o'clock to- 
morrow, and then have it voted upon immediately, without the 
membership of the House having an opportunity to take it up 
and study it. I want to protest against it. I am not on the 
Ways and Means Committee, and I think I can trust our mem- 
bership on the Ways and Means Committee to carefully con- 
sider it, but I did not want the opportunity to pass without 
expressing the hope, at least, that this important resolution 
should not be reported and taken up for the consideration of 
this House without more time to consider it. 

Mr. TILSON. There will be plenty of time to-morrow, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, and so on until it is finished. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But we do not have the data before us, 
and the report is not in, and yet we have to take up this im- 
portant resolution and consider it to-morrow without an oppor- 
tunity to have all the facts and figures before us so that we may 
study it and discuss it intelligently. 

Mr. GARNER. May I say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Hastines] that I do not think the resolution the gentle- 
man refers to and the one the gentleman from Connecticut is 
talking about ought to be considered to-morrow. That resolu- 
tion can be considered at any time prior to the adjournment of 
the Congress. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is right. 

Mr. GARNER. The only object in passing the resolution is 
that it is contemplated that the Congress will take a recess 
and will not be in session at the time the French Parliament 
may ratify the agreement. If Congress is going to continue to 
be in session from now until August, there would be no occa- 
sion for the consideration of this resolution. So I think the 
resolution ought not to be considered at all until we know 
positively we are going to take a recess. I so expressed myself 
in the Ways and Means Committee yesterday when the matter 
was brought up. Therefore I think it is safe to say to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma that that resolution will not be 
considered to-morrow. 

There are two others that may have to be considered. One 
of them is of a minor nature, the adjustment of accounts be- 
tween the Treasury Department and the Alien Property Cus- 
todian about certain interest matters. This is a matter of 
bookkeeping that I think we might all come to an agreement 
upon, 

vrhe other is a matter of a far-reaching nature. It is a bill to 
provide a new method of financing the Treasury Department. 
It is something that is pew in this country. It has been adopted 
in the old countries, especially in England, and it may have 
some very favorable features. We are going to have a hearing 
to-morrow and the hearings will be printed. It may be ad- 
visable to carry that matter over also to some other date so 
that the membership of the House may have an opportunity to 
examine the hearings and more thoroughly study the proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. HASTINGS. May I state one more thing in connection 
with the debt settlement resolution? Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, I do not believe that the country understands 
how much the taxpayers have lost in the remission of interest 
in these various settlements. According to an oflicial Treasury 
table that I inserted in the Recorp, we have remitted $10,705,- 
000,000 in all of these various debt settlements, and I think 
this is a matter that ought to be discussed more at length when 
it comes up again for consideration in the House. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman understands, in reference to 
this French settlement matter, that the resolution we would 
act upon has no relation to the settlement agreement at all so 
far as our ratifying it is concerned. It is simply to postpone 
the demand to be made by the Treasury upon the French Gov- 
ernment for $400,000,000. If France had already agreed to 
ratify the agreement heretofore made, it would come with 
rather bad grace for us, upon the ratification of the agreement 
by France, to proceed to make our demand for the $400,000,000 
the same as if the agreement had not been ratified. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. And it is not intended to remit the in- 
terest? 

Mr. TILSON. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I may say that in view of the remissions 
made by this country, I think bad grace is shown by the 
French Government in not acting upon the settlement. That 
Government is not entitled to further leniency. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman from Connecticut 
to take a moment or two to outline the program for the balance 
of the week or the balance of the session, so the gentlemen 
of the House may have some idea about whether they may be 
away for a day or two days. I think it would be a favor to 
the membership for the gentleman to make such a statement. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman understands perfectly the two 
major purposes for which we came here—the passage of the 
farm bill and the tariff. We have passed the farm bill and 
it is in conference. Of course, we can not take a recess until 
that is disposed of. We expect to pass to-day the tariff bill, 
and that, of course, will go to the Senate, It will take some 
time to finish the bill in the Senate, but the House must be 
in readiness at all times to complete the consideration and the 
final passage of the tariff bill. 

There are some other matters, including the census and ap- 
portionment bill which is now pending in the Senate. When 
that bill is passed and comes here, of course, it will be the 
duty of the House to consider it. All of this means that there 
are no present indications of a recess. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman from Connecticut 
whether you contemplate calling up during the balance of this 
week any measures other than those that might be reported 
from the Committee on Ways and Means? Do you expect to 
consider the apportionment bill in case it is sent over here 
right away? 

Mr. TILSON. We had better cross that bridge when we 
come to it. I do not know when the apportionment bill will 
come over. 

Mr. GARNER. I am trying to get information for the benefit 
of the House. Does the gentleman expect to consider it any 
time this week if it should come over? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not making any assurance on that matter 
at present. 

Mr. GARNER. 
Thursday? 

Mr. TILSON. 


And you are not going to adjourn over 


; It was my hope that we might get these 
bills out of the way so that we might adjourn over Memorial 
Day, but evidently some gentlemen do not wish to do so, 


Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman say that we wil! be in 
Session on Thursday? 

Mr. TILSON. It was the hope that we might get these 
matters out of the way and adjourn over. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. May I ask if the Republi- 
can leadership is contemplating the consideration of the matter 
of national origins? 

Mr. TILSON. That is another question that is pending in 
the Senate. We are waiting, and when it comes over we shall 
meet that question also. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, before the matter of unani- 
mous consent is disposed of, will the Chair again state what the 
unanimous request is? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that on to-morrow any bill which may have re- 
eeived unanimous approval of the Ways and Means Committee 
may be considered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does that contemplate that it shall be 
eonsidered in spite of a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee objecting? That is, if the Ways and Means Committee 
agrees to the bill would this unanimous consent authorize the 
Republican leader to call the bill up notwithstanding the ob- 
jection from a Member? 

Mr. TILSON. If the bill is reported without objection, it 
seems to me that under the proposed agreement it would be 
in order to call it up. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to the gentleman, as I stated 
to him and the President when we were talking about this 
the other day, I am in this attitude: I have not voted for a 
single settlement and I do not expect to vote for the French 
settlement. If I am in the attitude of agreeing to a resolution 
that in effect says to France if you ratify the agreement be- 
tween now and August 1 we will not present the demand for 
the $400,000,000. There is no great rush and I do not want 
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the resolution to come up until after it is made certain that we 
are going to take a recess. 

Mr. DENISON. Has not the French resolution been ratified 
by this House? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; but in another Congress, and it would be 
necessary to ratify it again. This resolution would in no way 
bind us, it would only postpone the demand for the $400,000,000 
payment until Congress had an opportunity to ratify the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. DENISON. The same question would be before the House 
that has been passed on by another House? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I ask the gentleman, the leader of the 
majority, if he will not get unanimous consent for the House to 
adjourn over Thursday? There is no great rush; we have all 
summer, and there is no necessity for being in session on Memo- 
rial Day. A great many Members on both sides of the aisle 
have been invited out to make memorial addresses and some 
have accepted. 

Mr. TILSON. I will say that if the bills referred to are dis- 
posed of I shall ask unanimous consent to-morrow to adjourn 
over Thursday. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from Connecticut 
that if we are going to adjourn over we ought to have the in- 
formation in advance. The threat ought not to be held over us 
that if we do not pass certain legislation we are going to be 
kept in session on Thursday. 

Mr. TILSON. I have said nothing in the way of a threat. 
The only proposition is that if the work which we ought to do 
is disposed of I shall ask unanimous consent to adjourn over. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to ask the gentleman what he 
calls a threat if it is not one to keep us in session on Memorial 
Day if we do not pass certain legislation. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I fear that I am going to break 
a six years’ record in this House by objecting to unanimous con- 
sent, but I feel it my duty to object to that portion of the request 
which refers to the French debt matter, and I do object. 

Mr. TILSON. Seeing that there was nothing in the request 
necessarily relating to the French agreement, I do not see how 
the gentleman’s objection applies. 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, it is within the degree of cousin, and 
that is too close. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


THE TARIFF 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule the House will automatically 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes, and the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Snetr, will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 2667, with Mr. Snerx in the 
chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the reading of the 
bill proceed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Par. 6. Aluminum hydroxide or refined bauxite, one-half of 1 cent 
per pound; potassium aluminum sulphate or potash alum and am- 
monium aluminum sulphate or ammonia alum, three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound; aluminum sulphate, alum cake or aluminous cake, containing not 
more than 15 per cent of alumina and more iron than the equivalent of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of ferric oxide, three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound; containing more than 15 per cent of alumina or not more iron 
than the equivalent of one-tenth of 1 per cent of ferric oxide, three- 
eights of 1 cent per pound; all other aluminum salts and compounds 
not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HAWLEY. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 121, line 8, strike out “6” and insert “7.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, this increases the rate of 
duty on shelled peanuts to 7 cents a pound. It does not affect 
the importations of the smaller grades of peanuts, but it does 
affect the importations of the large size, known generally as 
Jumbo peanuts. These are coming in in considerable quantities, 
These peanuts are raised in certain portions of the South in 
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considerable quantity, and the imports are causing embarrass- 
ment to the growers in the United States. The committee 
recommends this rate of increase to meet the competition in 
this particular line. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to take a few 
minutes of the time of this House to make certain observations 
on portions of a speech made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CHInNDBLOM] on Friday last. In that speech he inserted 
in the Recorp tables prepared by experts of the Tariff Com- 
mission showing the ad valorem increases in duties carried in 
this bill as compared with existing law, schedule by schedule. 
The tables arrange the schedules into two groups: First, manu- 
factured products; and second. agricultural products. 

Under the group of agricuitural products we find Schedule 5, 
Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of; Schedule 6, Tobacco and 
manufactures of; Schedule 7, Agricultural products and pro- 
visions; and Schedule 11, Wool. With this classification, agri- 
cultural products show a greater increase in ad yalorem duties 
in the bill over existing law than do the manufactured prod- 
ucts. I do not think it is fair to include in agricultural prod- 
ucts sugar and molasses. which are manufactured products 
chiefly from sugar beets and sugar cane. Nor should there be 
included in agricultural products the manufactures of tobacco 
any more than the manufactures of wool. The tables do not 
include the manufactures of wool in agricultural products, but 
include the raw wool, which is proper. Tobacco and sugar beets 
and sugar cane and wool grown on the farms are proper to 
include under agricultural products, but it is improper and 
unfair to include the manufactures of these farm products. 

What raises the average for agricultural preducts in the 
tables referred to is the inclusion of the manufactures of sugar, 
where the increases carried in the bill are high, and of the 
manufactures of tobacco, where the highest duty under existing 
law is 156.26 per cent. Sugar beets carry a duty of 80 cents per 
ton in existing law, and the bill proposes no increase, and no 
ad valorem increase in duty can therefore be added to agricul- 
tural products because of this item. On sugar cane there is @ 
duty of $1 per ton, and the bill preposes a duty of $3 per ton. 
There is no sugar cane imported into continental United States. 
A small quantity of sugar cane is imported into Porto Rico 
from Santo Domingo. 

The proposed duty of $3 per ton is prohibitive, and therefore 
this item must be excluded from agricultural products, as the 
figures in the tables are based on the weiihted averages of 1928 
imports. If the $3 rate goes into effect there will be no imports. 

I think it would be just as fair to include the entire wool 
schedule in agricultural products as to inc!ude the entire sugar 
schedule. If we include raw wool in agricultural products, 
which is proper, and exclude from agricultural products the 
manufactures of wool, then when we come to the sugar schedule 
we should include in agricultural products the sugar beets and 
sugar cane grown on the farms and exclude the manufactures 
of those products. Likewise include the tobacco grown on the 
farms and exclude the manufactures of tobacco. 

On Schedule 7, Agricultural products and provisions, I think 
the figures presented by the gentleman from Illinois are quite 
accurate. I had the statistician of the Department of Agricul- 
ture go over Schedule 7, and the differences in the figures pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Illinois and by the Department of 
Agriculture are very small. The commission’s figures are on 
Schedule 7—in the bill 31.37 per cent and in existing law 22.79 
per cent. The Agricultural Department's figures are on Sched- 
ule 7—in the bill 31.91 per cent and in existing law 22.99 per 
cent. The differences may be due to the fact that the com- 
mission’s figures are based on 1928 imports, while the depart- 
ment’s figures are based on 1927 imports. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did the statistician in the Agricultural 
Department take into consideration any amendments which huve 
been added since the bill was reported? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think not. I think he simply had the bill 
as reported. Of course, amendments have been adopted during 
the last few days, and naturally that will increase the agricul- 
tural rates somewhat. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am gratified that the two statisticians 
were so nearly in agreement. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think that, so far as Schedule 7 is con- 
cerned, the figures the gentleman from Illinois put in are correct. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. May I ask whether the gentleman has 
made any investigation as to the other figures? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; I have not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The figures which I inserted were fur- 
nished me by the United States Tariff Commission, with the 
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explicit statement that they were not official on the part of the 
commission, but that they had been made by the experts of the 
commission and are doubtless substantially accurate. Since the 
adoption of the rayon schedule in the table which I submitted 
the figures for that schedule in the duties on manufactured 
products should be raised substantially to the equivalent ad 
valorem rates under the present law. . 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not question the accuracy of the fig- 
ures of the gentleman from Illinois, but I do wish to reassert 
that I do not think that agriculture should be charged with the 
increases in the sugar schedule. Nor should we include the 
manufactures of tobacco in agricultural products. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let me make this statement, and I shall 
yield if I have any time left: I simply rose here to warn the 
Members against taking too seriously the increases for the 
benefit of agriculture, as shown in the tables inserted in the 
Recoxp by the gentleman from Illinois, 


the Recorp, in connection with the remarks I am making, any 
table or tables I may receive from the Tariff Commission after 
this bill has been sent by this House to the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Subject to the approval of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, the Chair understands the gentleman 
has that right. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Very well; I shall take my chances. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I wanted to know if it were not true 
that silk, which has a duty, is also classed as an agricultural 
product, and so are rubber and tea. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Those products are not included. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It was in one of the tables in 
summary, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is not included or charged against agri- 
culture in the table presented by the gentleman from Illinois 
{[Mr. CHINDBLOM ]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
the other day. 

Mr. LOZIER. 
averages? : 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They are based on weighted averages. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The figures that I submitted were based 
on the 1928 importation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This bill in a few hours will be sent to 
the Senate, where it will likely receive prolonged and, I hope, 
careful consideration. When this bill shall have passed the 
Senate it will come back to the House for further considera- 
tion. Then the conferees will have the task of reconciling the 
differences in the bill as it passed the House and as it passed 
the Senate. The agreements of the conferees will all have to 
be ratified by both the House and the Senate before the bill 
ean be sent to the President for his approval or disapproval. 

There are 16 schedules in this tariff bill containing, in all, over 
10,000 items. During the debate I pointed out the schedules 
which I approved on the whole as reasonably fair, and pre- 
sented facts and reascns for my disapproval of certain items 
in the other schedules, The six schedules, in which appear 
the items which I disapproved in my speeches during the time 
the bill was before this body for consideration, are Schedule 1, 
Chemicals, oils, and paints; Schedule 2, Earths, earthenware, 
and glassware; Schedule 3, Metals and manufactures of; 
Schedule 4, Wood and manufactures of; Schedule 5, Sugar, mo- 
- lasses, and manufactures of; and Schedule 15, Sundries. These 
particular items I hope the Senate will correct. If these cor- 
rections are made, the bill, in my judgment, will be much 
improved, and will be more helpful to both agriculture and the 
industries. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend my remarks I present 
a statement prepared by experts of the Tariff Commission for 
printing in the Recorp. In the table of this statement are 
included, under agricultural products, Schedules 5 and 6, and 
is, therefore, subject to the same criticism which I made to 
the table inserted in the Recorp by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CHINDBLOM]. 

To be fair, we must exclude from agricuitural products the 
manufactures of sugar and molasses and the manufactures of 
tobaeco. It is fair to include in agricultural products sugar 
beets, sugar cane, raw tobacco, and raw wool. Including the 
products just named with the products in Schedule 7, Agricul- 
tural products and provisions, the average ad valorem duties 
for agricultural products will be less than 40 per cent, instead 
of 57.83 per cent, as shown in the table, The statement referred 
to above is as follows: 


the 


It was in one of the tables submitted 


Were those based on some rates or weighted 
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EQUIVALENT AD VALOREM RATES UPON ARTICLES DUTIABLE UNDER H, R. 2667 
OR THR TARIFF ACT OF 1922 
(Tentative and unofficial) 

Nortes.—In calculating the ad valorem rates, transfers from the duti- 
able list to free list or from the free list to the dutiable list have been 
taken into consideration. In the sundries schedule, for example, large 
imports of hides and skins, and leather and shoes made therefrom, pre- 
viously free but now dutiable under H. R. 2667 at 10 to 20 per cent, 
have been included, These items materially reduce the ad valorem 
equivalent duties for the schedule as a whole. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates of duty of the tariff act of 1922 are 
based upon import statistics for the calendar year 1928. The ad valorem 
rates for H. R. 2667 are calculated from the quantity and values of 
imports for the same year; that is, 1928. 

Increase 


over 
act of 


Tariff 
act 
1922 


Schedules 


Per cent 
10. 29 
20. 75 
12. 52 
59. 25 

8, 25 
3. 69 
18. 42 
5. 02 
. 93 
6. 65 
37.79 


Per cent 
29. 35 
45, 45 
35. 07 
15. 95 
40. 26 
17. 61 
53. 26 
56. 56 


Per cent 
32. 37 
54, 88 
39. 46 
25. 40 
43. 58 
18. 26 
63. 07 
59. 40 
54. 55 
26.15 


Manufactured products: ! 
1. Chemicals, oils, and paints.............-.-... 
2. Earths, earthenware, and glassware. -- 
3. Metals and manufactures of 
. Wood and manufactures of... _- 
. Manufactures of cotton..........--.--..- 
. Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of. 
. Manufactures of wool 
. Manufactures of silk _............. 
. Manufactures of rayon 
. Papers and books-......... 
. Sundries ? 


Average for manufactured products.........-. 


Agricultural products: ? 
5. Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of. 
6. Tobacco and manufactures of -_-...--- 
7. Agricultural products and provisions. 
1l. Wool 


The following schedule is not included in the above 
averages: 


8. Spirits, wines, and other beverages 43. 90 35. 89 22. 32 
. 





1 Includes in some cases products of mines and forests as well as manufactures of 
these products. 

2? Included in Schedule 15 are hides and skins, the equivalent ad valorem rates on 
which are as follows: H. R. 2667, 10 per cent; act of 1922, free. The rates in Sched- 
ule 15, exclusive of hides and skins, are, in H. R. 2667, 34.53 per cent, and in the act 
of 1922, 27.63 per cent. 

3 Includes agricultural and marine products and manufactures thereof. 

Mr. ALMON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it was expected when the extra session was called that the 
legislation to be enacted would be in the nature of farm relief. 
This bill is not a farm relief measure. It is for the benefit of 
the manufacturers. It will not increase the price of wages of 
the people who labor, but will increase the cost of their living. 

While there are some provisions in favor of agricultural prod- 
ucts, if any good is to resnit from this it will be more than 
overcome by the bad features increasing the tariff in behalf of 
the big manufacturers, who, it seems, are now in a prosperous 
eondition and paying large dividends, 

If this Republican administration wants to do something for 
farm relief, why do they not accept the tariff debenture clause 
which was passed by the Senate? And also provide legislation 
for the operation of Muscle Shoals in order that the farmer may 
get a cheaper and better grade of fertilizer. The debenture 
plan is simple and easy of administration without new govern- 
mental machinery. The Treasury, through its customs col- 
lectors, issues certificates of debenture to the exporter of farm 
surplus equal to one-half the tariff rate on articles and on 
eotton, which has no tariff, 2 cents a pound. The Treasury 
would receive these debentures the same as cash in payment 
of all tariff duties. The effect will be to raise the price of all 
farm products that haye an exportable surplus. It would 
have an effeet upon the whole domestic market. It is claimed 
by some of the friends of debenture that it will benefit the 
farmers many times the amount of the debenture. In other 
words, that if the debenture is $200,000,000 the farmers would 
receive probably ten times that amount in increase benefits. 
This would not be less than they are justly entitled to receive. 

Those who oppose the debenture admit that agriculture is in 
bad condition, but claim that debenture is a bounty. For the 
same reason it can be claimed that the high protective tariff in 
favor of the manufacturer is also a bounty. It is given to him 
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by the Government and for the same reason why not give the | 
farmer something? 

Debenture gives back to the farmer who has an exportable 
surplus one-half the amount the tariff takes away from him and 
gives hinr 2 cents a pound for all cotton exported. If we are to 
have a tariff, why not let it be a tariff for all? The tariff 
enables the protected manufacturer to fix the price of his prod- 
ucts while the farmer has to sell his surplus products for what- 
ever price he can in an open market and buy the things he is 
forced to buy in a protected market. 

Let agriculiure be placed on a basis with industry—but this 
bill does not do that. It is worse for the farmer than the exist- 
ing tariff law. The farmer is not needing more credit as badly 
as he does a better price for what he raises to sell. This will 
increase the cost of living of the laboring man and everyone else 
in this country. 

The farm organizations of the country are not satisfied with | 
this tariff bill which is a revision of the tariff upward, and does 
not make provision for agricultural relief. The Republican | 
machine is well oiled and this bill will pass with the usual | 
Republican majority and nothing is going to be gained by speak- 
ing ugainst it, so I shall content myself by registering my vote 
against it. [Applause.] 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, in the wild orgy that has characterized the 
make-up and consideration of this bill the Republican majority 
of the House has again shown ifself incapable of accepting | 
advice from any source other than those interests which have 
always written every Republican tariff bill in the history of 
that party. 

I am going to read a short editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of May 27. This is one of the Scripps- 
Howard chain of papers which rendered yeoman service to 
President Hoover and the Republican Party in the late cam- 
paign. Before this monstrous iniquity, which violates every 
pledge the Republican Party made to the people, goes to another 
body it is well that we hear one more opinion of it from a 
Republican source. Here it is: 

THINK FAST, DICTATORS 


So the House Republicans intend to jam their higher tariff bill down 
the country’s throat without even the ceremony of adequate debate. 
Well, they can do it. No one can stop them, 

But there is always a later day of accounting. For all the nose- 
thumbing arrogance of the G. O. P. congressional leaders they are still 
subject to the voters who elected them. And the American voters have 
shown more than once great delight in taking a fall out of legislative 
dictators, 

Americans back home in the districts from which these would-be dic- 
tators come are old-fashioned enough to expect Congress to conduct itself 
as a deliberative assembly and not as a chain gang. 

There is as little popular sympathy ag there is parliamentary excuse 
for the House vote adopting the rule which will exclude all debate on all 
tariff bill amendments other than those approved by the Republican 
bosses of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Fair minority discussion of the Republican bill is especially neces- 
sary because it violates by wholesale increases the Republican campaign 
pledge of limited revision, because it will boost the price of living for 
farmers and city workers, and because it has already provoked threats 
of serious trade reprisals by foreign nations. 

This bill is the most shameless high-protection orgy in a generation. 

Utterly ignoring the Hoover campaign promise which helped elect 
them, the Republican leaders in the House have not I!mited tariff revi- 
sion to the agricultural schedules and a few industrial adjustments. 
Instead the already high wall of the Fordney-McCumber law against 
industrial imports has been raised 11 per cent to an average industrial 
duty of 38.63 per cent. Those are the figures of the United States 
Tariff! Commission, 

Living costs would be increased by this bill upward of $700,000,000 a 
year, it is estimated, and on such essentials as food, clothing, and shelter. 

But these considerations don’t trouble the strong-arm boys of the 
House. They have a big Republican majority, so why should they let the 
Democrats and the Progressives even discuss the bill? Hence the gag 
rule by which they will pass the bill Tuesday afternoon. 





May I digress right there and ask where are the progressives 


that used to sit in this Howse? Through all this debate the 
only militant voices that have been raised from that sector 
against the outrageous schedules carried in this bill are those 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Frear] and the gentle- | 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra]. I read further: 


Fortunately, the bill after being railroaded through the House must 
still get by the Senate and the President, 
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And after that any tariff law which is a bread and butter matter in 
every home has to be acceptable to the voters. To the House the best 


advice of Repubtican strategists with an eye to the next election should 
be, “ Think fast, dictators; think fast.” 


[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. HAWLEY: Page 126, strike out 


The Clerk will report the committee 


| all of line 3. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the amendment offered 
yesterday, that was not read or was omitted. It seems that it 
leaves in the bill, unless this is done, the repetition of a line. 
This strikes out the extra line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Haptey: Page 27, 


-— 


out “20” and insert “ 25 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, the effect of this amendment 
is to increase the ad valorem rate from 20 to 25 per cent on 
bone char or bone black and blood char. The committee decided 
that the rate should be inereased on account of existing com- 
petition. We have information of the building of a foreign 
factory which will increase the present competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. WaTson : Page 35, line 17, after 
the word “ pound,” insert “2 cents per pound and.” 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, this is an increased rate of 2 
cents a pound upon mica that has a greater value than 15 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Georgia rise? 

Mr. CRISP. I rise to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I do this for the purpose of 
asking the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question. The com- 
mittee has recommended increases on several of the minerals. 
There are great quantities of manganese produced in all parts 
of the United States, and I understand quite a number of Re- 
publican Members of Congress have petitioned the committee 
to change the duties on manganese by reducing the per cent of 
ore that will become dutiable. Has the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means considered the question as to 
whether or not they would change the duties on manganese? 

Mr. WATSON. That commodity was considered but no action 
was taken upon it. 

Mr. CRISP. They gave them a sympathetic hearing and 
stopped there. 

Mr. WATSON. As no action has been taken upon it, the 
gentleman may conclude what that means. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. The gentleman from Georgia is known not only 
for his high character but for his great optimism. If he ever 
expected the manganese people of the West and the South to 
get any relief in this bill he really was more optimistic than I 
thought. 

Mr. CRISP. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. F 

Mr. CRISP. When I used the word “sympathetic” I was 
speaking ironically. I did not expect anything to be done, be- 
cause I know the great consumer of manganese. 

Mr. WINGO. When the manganese producers in the South 
and the West, with whom I have been thrown in contact a great 
deal on account of the war minerals bill and subsequent acts, 


line 17, strike 
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came to me and asked my help I told them there was no use 
in wasting their time and patience in presenting their case to 
the Republican members of the committee. I told them there 
were two reasons why they were not going to get protection. 
They asked me the two reasons. I said they are the United 
States Steel and the Bethlehem Steel. Those are the only two 
reasons, 

You have had a great deal of flurry around here among Mem- 
bers interested in manganese. You have had a committee 
organized from among the Republican Members from the West- 
ern States. You have had a “sympathetic” hearing by the 
Republican members of the committee, who “strung” you 
along until to-day; but it was always a safe bet that sympathy 
was all that group was going to get. On that manganese 
committee was my good friend Judge WiLLiamson and, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Leavirr. Were you not on that commitee? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I was. 

Mr. WINGO. Who was the other member of that triumvi- 
rate? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr, Arentz, of Nevada. 

Mr. WINGO. I am very fond of those gentlemen. They 
were about as credulous as the gentleman from Georgia. They 
felt they were going to get some reiief, but there never has 
been an hour when the Republican organization that dominates 
and controls this bill intended to grant that relief. They have 
been playing you along, laughing in their sleeves at your credu- 
lity. They never intended te permit such Toms, Dicks, and 
Harrys as the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavitt], the gen- 
tleman from Nevada [Mr, AreNtTz], and the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] to interfere with the Steel 
Trust, with the Bethlehem Steel, and this gang from Pennsyl- 
vania. Why. I am surprised that these old and experienced 
stage horses were fooled into believing they were going to get a 
chance even to consider such an amendment, 

Mr. ESTEP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. ESTEP. I just wondered whether the gentleman was 
trying to be humorous when he used that appellation in con- 
nection with the gang from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I was not humorous; I intended to be 
complimentary. I am somewhat of a gangster myself, and I 
have great respect for the gang from Pennsylvania, which 
absolutely holds the Republican Party in the hollow of its 
hand. Why, you would not even let the Republican Members 
of this House consider this bill in the Republican caucus. You 
hog-tied them, and the only thing you would let them consider 
was: Will you agree to vote for this gag rule? Gentlemen 
talk about invading the constitutional prerogatives of the House. 
Do not let any man suggest that who sat in that Republican 
caucus, and, like a young jay bird in his nest, permitted them 
to ram that rule down your throats. Do not you ever get up 
and complain about any invasion of the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the House. You have surrendered them by the adop- 
tion of the gag rule under which you are making a pretense 
of considering this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. I read in this morning’s paper about a speech of 
a member of the Cabinet from Massachusetts, Secretary Adams, 
He shows he understands the real spirit of the Republican 
Party. At a banquet in Boston last night he expressed indigna- 
tion that Toms, Dicks, and Harrys in the Republican Party, 
even over in the Senate, should dare to question the edicts of the 
Executive. Of course, according to his view, the “king can do 
no wrong,’ and these Toms, Dicks, and Harrys, these “ Bol- 
shevists” he referred to in the Senate, who dared to do their 
own thinking, deserved censure, and, of course, the only thing 
that saves you Republican Members of the House from castiga- 
tion at the hands of this member of the Cabinet is that you 
sat with folded arms in the caucus and agreed to follow orders 
and surrendered your constitutional rights and duties on this 
tariff bill. If you had come in and said, “ We are charged with 
the responsibility and as a majority of the Republican Members 
in a caucus we have agreed upon a tariff,’ you would have had 
some argument; but, no, that is not what you did. The gentle- 
man from Chicago [Mr. CurnpBLom] the other day boasted that 
they did not let you consider one single item of this bill in your 
caucus. The only question you Republicans considered there 
was, “ Will you surrender your constitutional prerogative, which 
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is to frame revenue bills, to the amiable Republican gentlemen 
on the Ways and Means Committee, dominated by two very 
shrewd gentlemen from Pennsylvania, two from New York, 
and one each from New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Ohio, as 
shrewd gentlemen as this House has ever had; charming gen- 
tlemen personally, and I am very fond of them personally, but 
politically, gentlemen, they are the nieanest crew that ever 
scuttled a constitutional ship or cut a constitutional throat. 
[Laughter and applause.] And I repeat, and I say it with 
kindly affection, do not any of you Republican gentlemen go 
back to your farmers and say, “I would like to have done so-and- 
so, but under the rule I could not.” God bless your sweet souls, 
you voted for that rule with open eyes; you surrendered not 
only your prerogatives and your rights, but you surrendered 
your constitutional duty on this bill when you agreed to be 
hog tied and delivered hand and foot to the majority members 
of the Ways and Means Committee. They alone being given 
and you denied the right of amendment. You agreed by your 
vote not to even permit a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment. 

I am glad this farce is going to end at 3 o’clock. The bill is 
going to be rewritten, as this Cubinet member from Massachu- 
setts, Secretary Adams, boasted last night. Instead of being 
written by this House, as the Constitution provides, it will be 
written in fact in the Senate and in conference, and the time to 
learn what you are getting will be next fall when the confer- 
ence report comes in and you will have to vote it up or vote it 
down, and do not squeal then. You missed your opportunity to 
have any consideration of this bill in the House when you 
voted for the gag rule which will bring you to a vote at 3 
o’clock under the leadership of the distinguished gentleman who 
sits in the chair [Mr. SNEtx], of whom the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts who made this speech in Boston last night, evidently, 
had never heard. He thought only of the distinguished gentle- 
man who regularly presides over us, the gentleman from Ohio 
I congratulate the gentleman from Ohio, 
our distinguished Speaker, that the administration recognizes 
the fact that they have at least got to deal with him, that under 
his leadership the Speakership once more is clothed with and 
exercises power. This was the only gratifying thing that I read 
in this speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts who is a 
member of the Cabinet, 

We are fond of the Speaker. We are all fond of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules. We are fond of the Ways and 
Means Committee. What we think about you “lay” Members 
on the Republican side, to whom Titson refers contemptuously 
as Dicks, Toms, and Harrys, who, as I said before, sit meekly 
and beggingly in the Republican nest, the Republic caucus, like 
a bunch of young jay birds and swallow whatever these leaders 
put down your throats—that is a different story. [Laughter 
and applause.] .I will tell that story next session after the 
“honey” has completely ‘‘dripped out” of the Republican 
“honeymoon.” [Applause.] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. HAWLEY: 

Page 287, line 24, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘“ Customs Court.” 

Page 296, lines 13 and 14, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers 
or any member” and insert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs 
Court or any division or judge.” 

Page 341, lines 18 and 14, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers ” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 341, line 17, strike out “board” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ court.” 

Page 352, lines 13 and 14, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” 
and insert in lieu thereof “‘ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 352, line 24, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘“ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 353, line 1, strike out ‘“ general appraisers” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ judges.” 

Page 353, line 22, strike out “ general, appraiser’ and insert in lieu 
thereof “ judge.” 

Page 354, line 5, strike out “said board” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the United States Customs Court.” 

Page 354, lines 10 and 11, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” 
and insert im lieu thereof ‘ United States Customs Court.” 
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Page 354, lines 12 and 13, strike out “‘ Board of General Appraisers to 
a board of three general appraisers’ and insert in lieu thereof “ court 
to a division of three judges.” 

Page 354, line 15, strike out “ general appraiser” and insert in lieu 
thereof “single judge.” 

Puge 354, lines 18 and 19, strike out “general appraiser or remand 
the case to the general appraiser” and insert in lieu thereof “ single 
judge or remand the case to the single judge.” 

Page 354, lines 22 and 23, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 355, lines 23 and 24, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 360, lines 24 and 25, strike out “ general appraisers, and boards 
of general appraisers” and insert in lieu thereof “and judges and 
divisions of the United States Customs Court.” 

Page 361, line 13, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘‘ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 361, lines 21 and 22, strike out “ general appraiser, or a board 
of general appraisers, or a local” and insert in lieu thereof “ judge of 
the United States Customs Court, or a division of such court, or an.” 

Page 362, lines 1 and 2, strike out “ general appraiser, or a board of 
general appraisers” and insert in lieu thereof “judge of the United 
States Customs Court, or a division of such court.” 

Page 362, lines 5 and 6, strike out “ general appraiser, or board of 
general appraisers, or local” and insert in lieu thereof “‘ judge of the 
United States Customs Court, or division of such court, or.” 

Page 362, lines 14 and 15, strike out “a general appraiser, or the 
Board of General Appraisers” and insert in lieu thereof “the United 
States Customs Court, or a judge of such court.” 

Page 365, line 24, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “‘ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 867, line 2, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 367, line 13, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 368, lines 21 and 22, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers ” 


and insert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 369, line 20, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 370, line 3, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” 
sert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 370, line 5, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” 


and in- 


and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 370, line 19, strike out. “ Board of General Appraisers ” 
sert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 370, line 21, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers ” 
sert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 370, line 24, strike out ‘“‘ Board of General Appraisers ” 
sert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 371, lines 8 and 9, strike out “‘ general appraiser or the Board 
of General Appraisers” and insert in lieu thereof “ United States Cus- 
toms Court or any judge or division thereof.” 

Page 371, line 12, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 371, line 16, strike out “board” and insert in lieu thereof 
* court.” 

Page 371, line 22, strike out “ board” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ court.” 

Page 372, line 1, strike out “said board” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the United States Customs Court.” 

Page 372, line 2, strike out “in said court.” 

Pages 372 to 375, inclusive, strike out all of section 518 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 518. UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT. 

“The United States Customs Court shall continue as now constituted, 
except that the chief justice and the associate justices of such court 
now in office and their successors shall hereafter be known as the 
judges of such court. All vacancies in such court shall be filled by 
appointment by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Not more than five of the judges of such court shall be 
appointed from the same political party, and each of such judges shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year. They shall not engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment, and shall hold their office during 
good behavior. The offices of such court shall be at the port of New 
York, The court and each judge thereof shall have and possess all the 
powers of a district court of the United States for preserving order, 
compelling the attendance of witnesses and the production of evidence, 
and in punishing for contempt. The court shall have power to estab- 
lish from time to time such rules of evidence, practice, and procedure 
not inconsistent with law as may be deemed necessary for the conduct 
of its proceedings, in securing uniformity in its decisions and in the 
proceedings and decisions of the judges thereof, and for the production, 
eare, and custody of samples and of the records of such court. Under 
Buch rules as the United States Customs Court may prescribe, and in 
its discretion, the court may permit the amendment of a protest, appeal, 
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and in- 


and in- 
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or application for review. One of the judges of such court, designated 
for that purpose by the President of the United States, shall act as 
presiding judge, and in his absence the judge then present who is senior 
as to the date of his commission shall act as presiding judge; and until 
any such designation is made the chief justice of the United States 
Customs Court now in office shall act as presiding judge. The presiding 
judge, or the acting presiding judge in his absence, shall have control 
of the fiscal affairs and of the clerical force of the court, making all 
recommendations for appointment, promotions, or otherwise affecting 
such clerical force; he may at any time before trial, under the rules of 
the court, assign or reassign any case for hearing or determination, or 
both, and shall designate a judge or division of three judges and such 
clerical assistants as may be necessary to proceed to any port within 
the jurisdiction of the United States for the purpose of hearing or of 
hearing and determining cases assigned for hearing at such port, and 
shall cause to be prepared and promulgated dockets therefor. Judges 
of the court, stenographie clerks, and Government counsel shall each 
be allowed and paid his necessary expenses of travel and his reasonable 
expenses, not to exceed $10 per day in the case of the judges of the 
court and Government counsel and $8 per day in the case of steno- 
graphic clerks, actually incurred for maintenance while absent from 
New York on official business. The judges of said court shall be divided 
into three divisions of three judges each for the purpose of hearing and 
deciding appeals for the review of reappraisements of merchandise and 
of hearing and deciding protests against decisions of collectors. A 
division of three judges or a single judge shall have power to order an 
analysis of imported merchandise and reports thereon by laboratories 
or bureaus of the United States. The presiding judge shall assign three 
judges to each of said divisions and shall designate one of such three 
judges to preside. The presiding judge of the court shall be competent 
to sit as a judge of any division or to assign one or two other judges 
to any of such divisions in the absence or disability of any one or two 
judges of such division. A majority of the judges of any division shall 
have full power to bear and decide all cases and questions arising therein 
or assigned thereto. A division of the court deciding a case or a single 
judge deciding an appeal for a reappraisement may, upon the motion of 
either party made within 30 days next after such decision, grant a 
rehearing or retrial of such case when in the opinion of such division 
or single judge the ends of justice so require. 

“The judges of the United States Customs Court are hereby ex- 
empted from so much of section 1790 of the Revised Statutes as 
relates to their salaries. 

“When any judge of the United States Customs Court resigns his 
office, after having held a commission as judge or justice of such 
court or member of the Board of General Appraisers at least 10 years 
continuously, or otherwise, and having attained the age of 70 years, 
he shall, during the residue of his natural life, receive the salary 
which is payable to a judge of such court at the time of his resig- 
nation. Any such judge, who is qualified to resign under the foregoing 
provisions, may retire, upon the salary of which he is then in receipt, 
from regular active service as a judge of such court and upon such 
retirement the President may appoint a successor; but such retired 
judge, may, with his consent, be assigned by the presiding judge of such 
court to serve upon such court, and while so serving shall have all 
the powers of a judge of such court.” 

Page 375, lines 19 and 20, strike out “Board of General 
praisers’’ and insert in lieu thereof “‘ Customs Court.” 

Page 375, line 21, strike out “ general appraisers” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ United States Customs Court.” 

Page 375, line 23, strike out “said Board of General Appraisers ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ court.” 

Page 376, line 3, strike out “ Board of General Appraisers ” 
insert in lieu thereof “ court.” 

Page 376, line 5, strike out “such board” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the court.” 

Page 376, 
“ court.” 

Page 395, lines 11 and 12, strike out “‘ Board of General Appraisers ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ court.” 

Page 423, lines 24 and 25, strike out “member of the Board of 
United States General Appraisers” and insert in lieu thereof “ judge 
of the United States Customs Court.” 

Page 431, line 21, after the semicolon, insert “‘ and.” 

Page 431, line 24, strike out the semicolon and the word “and” 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

Page 432, strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, this body was originally cre- 
ated as the Board of General Appraisers. But owing to diffi- 
culties in the administration work, especially in obtaining in- 
formation from abroad, in 1926 Congress changed the title 
from the Board of General Appraisers to United States Customs 
Court. The bill as originally reported to the House reinstated 
the original provisions and denominated the body as a Board of 
General Appraisers, 


Ap- 


and 


line 6, strike out “ board” and insert in lieu thereof 
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But upon further reconsideration and examination of the 
situation, ascertaining the difficulties that this restoration to 
the former language would entail, we have concluded to report 
this amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. What else does the amendment do besides plac- 
ing this back as the Customs Court? Does it make any other 
change? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I was coming to that. The tenure of Office 
fixed in the bill is during good behavior. That is the usual 
phraseology. It is accorded to the tenure of office in the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, which was agreed 
to in the amendment agreed to last night. 

The titles of these members heretofore has been chief justice 
and associate justices. We have suggested that they be called 
presiding judge and judges. The salary remains the same, at 
$10,000 a year. Under the existing law they are privileged 
to resign but not to retire. The members of the court themselves 
said that they would be very glad to retire, subject to call by 
the presiding judge for service whenever their services might 
be needed in any part of the country. If they resign, as it is 
their privilege to do now, they would continue to draw their 
salaries but do no service. Under this rearrangement they may 
retire, draw the same salary, but be subject to call for service 
whenever they are needed. 

This body does an immense amount of work. Its chief office 
is in New York. City. They are divided up into subdivisions of 
three judges each to hear cases coming before them. Each 
judge is assigned to travel throughout the United States from 
time to time and to hold hearings at all principal ports of the 
country, so that those who have cases to be heard need not 
take them to New York to be heard but can have them heard 
in their immediate locality. 

They dispose of thousands of cases every year. They handle 
and dispose of cases involving hundreds of millions of revenue. 
They are very prompt in their decisions, very active in their 
work, and the committee upon final consideration thought that 
they were entitled to the title of judges instead of that of ap- 
praisers, and that the court should be made a court so that 
their processes might be recognized abroad—that the processes 
of the court would be recognized where those of the Board of 
Appraisers would not be recognized. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. They do settle a great many cases; they 
settle them promptly and they are current with their business. 
That is to be commended. Does the gentleman think they will 
have many cases under the proposed law? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are some 200,000 cases now that will 
come before them. 

Mr. GARNER. That was not the question that I asked the 
gentleman. Does the gentleman think there will be many cases 
arise under the proposed law? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do. 

Mr. GARNER. On what problems? 

Mr. HAWLEY. In connection with the matter of interpre- 
tation of the law, of the assessment of duties, and on other 
grounds. 

Mr. GARNER. But that is for the Treasury Department. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; only the basis of valuation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it not a fact that 80 per cent of the 
cases at the present time pending before that court are on the 
matter of the basis of valuation? That is the point at issue. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The figure given me is about 30 per cent. 

Mr. GARNER. It is above 80 per cent, but at any rate, let 
that matter go. What were the reasons given in the original 
instance for discontinuing the court and taking it back to the 
Board of Appraisers? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That was the opinion of the majority of the 
Members that framed the bill. At that time it was thought it 
would be advisable to restore them to their original status. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not ask the gentleman what the opinion 
was; I asked the reason for the opinion, 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman will have to inquire of the 
gentlemen themselves for the reason. I am not disclosing 
what happened. 

Mr. CROWTHER. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I do not think the statement made by one of my 


colleagues a day or two ago was exactly justified. I refer to 
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the charge made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] 
that the change of name of this court was the result of animus 
on the part of the committee. I listened very attentively 
through all of the arguments made by the leading legal lights 
on our committee, and most of them are able lawyers. I must 
admit that it is hard for me to follow them, for legal nomencla- 
ture is difficult for the ordinary layman to understand. It is 
generally “ over our heads.” They presented reasons as to why 
the name of this court ought not to be changed. I supported the 
change in the first instance, but I was very glad to vote against 
it with the majority when its reconsideration was taken up be- 
fore the committee. I did think, however, that the title of 
chief justice and justices should be changed, as they now are 
in the amendment, to presiding judge and judges. 

M:. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; I am very glad to yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Illinois, who is one of the able lawyers I 
have just referred to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman has referred to what oc- 
curred in the committee. I understood him to say that the 
lawyers .upon the committee assigned reasons for the change 
back to the title Board of General Appraisers, 

Mr. CROWTHER. No; I said that after the argument had 
been presented by both sides I was quite ready to be guided by 
the wisdom of men who knew more about the subject than I did. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman did not mean to say that 
the lawyers in the first instance advised the change? 

Mr. CROWTHER. No; I do not think so. One would not 
naturally expect them to do that. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
splendid court, as the chairman of the committee has said. It 
has done a tremendous amount of work in the past and has a 
tremendous amount of work yet to do. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER] just asked the chairman if he thought they 
would have much to do under this law now in process of revi- 
sion. Of course they will. No matter how hard you try to 
write proper language in this bill or any other bill, errors will 
be made in the interpretation of the intent of Congress by those 
who are in charge of its administration as the months roll on. 
I remember when we were revising one of the tax bills about 
three years ago, when Doctor Adams, of Yale, was here, and 
somebody said, “ Now, with men as brilliant as Doctor Adams 
here, and several other of these experts, it would seem as though 
the committee ought to be able to get this bill absolutely cor- 
rect.” Doctor Adams then said to me: 


If I were ten times as smart as you think I am, and all the rest of 
the committee were just as smart, when we got through there would 
still be some holes in this bill that some lawyer would be able to drive 
a horse and team through. 


I think that is the history of all such matters. I talked with 
Mr. Nevius, in the Bureau of Customs, when writing this bill. 
He has been in the service a great many years. He told me 
that he sat at the right hand of Mr. Underwood when the 
Underwood bill was being written, and he said that late la- 
mented, splendid citizen, statesman, and leader said to him: 


Have we this language correct? Do you think we have it so that 
these customs lawyers can not drive any holes through it? 


Mr. Nevius said: 


I don’t think we have, although it is as perfect as I know how to 
write it. 


And then Mr. Nevius said to me: 


I just want to show you the volumes of records of litigation that came 
about during the period of the Underwood-Simmons bill. 


And he pointed them out to me in the bookcases.’ I imagine 
that the intellect and ability on each of those committees were 
fairly well matched. In the Underwood bill they evidently 
made as many mistakes in language as we will make in this, 
or at least wrote language that was capable of being misin- 
terpreted as to the intent of Congress by these customs and 
appeals courts. I imagine that condition will always prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman explain to the member- 
ship why the right of appeal on the question of method of ap- 
praisal was taken from this court which the gentleman says has 
done such splendid work and lodged in the Secretary of the 
Treasury? Why was the appeal made administrative rather 
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than to leave it where it always was, as a judicial matter for 
the court to determine? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I can not answer that question from a 
legal standpoint. I know it was ‘done, and I think that power 
should rest with the Treasury. That is my opinion, and I am 
more convinced of it than ever, because all the protests regard- 
ing it that I have received have come from the importers. 

I am quite certain that the principle involved is correct, 
when the protests all come from that source, 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, the gentleman will perceive that 
if there is such an appeal a gentleman from Washington or a 
gentleman from Florida must come all the way to Washington 
to prosecute his appeal, whereas if these judges are on circuit, 
as the chairman of the committee has said, they will get their 
appeal near to their place of business. Do you not think that is 
rather unfair to make a man come to Washington? 

Mr. CROWTHER. The statement I have made in reply is 
my answer. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] has 
just scolded my side of the House because, as he said, we had 
“gagged” ourselves by the adoption of a rule for the consid- 
eration of this bill. He referred to a statement made by some 
gentleman in Boston to the effect that this bill will be rewritten 
in the Senate. The constitutional right of the Senate to amend 
makes that possible, and there is no doubt but what many 
changes will be made by that distinguished body. There is 
nothing new or startling in that statement. Certainly we 
gagged ourselves by adopting this rule. We admit it. But that 
is the only way to expedite the consideration of a bill of this 
character. Asthe gentleman from Minnesota said the other day, 
two wrongs do not make a right. 

But you folks on that side have done the same thing, although 
your opportunities have been few and far between. You have 
done*so in the past, and you will again in the future. You 
have been able to bind your Members in caucus and make them 
stand up and take their medicine. I am an old-fashioned be- 
liever in the caucus. I like conferences; of course, they are 
mighty helpful in ironing out disagreements as to policy. When 
the Underwood bill was considered you Democrats went into 
your caucus and when you came out you were pledged to vote 
against any amendment offered by anyone other than your own 
committee members. 

Do not let us quarrel about procedure in the consideration of 
the tariff bill, The committee has worked diligently. 

I want to pay my compliments to the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. HAwLey] for his untiring zeal, his tireless energy, 
and tact. We have 15 Members on the committee, all active and 
at times belligerent. Our chairman has presided with dignity 
and fairness to us all, and he deserves the appreciation of this 
body. 

Now, we are soon to have a vote, and I realize that it is going 
to put some of you Democrats in a predicament. The motion 
to recommit will be your last chance to “ wriggle.” Then comes 
the vote on the bill, and some of you are in a “hell of a fix” 
just at this moment as to whether you will vote for the bill or 
not. [Laughter.] 

I despair of getting any final roll call on the Raskob telegram, 
but once more I will ask all gentlemen who answered the Ras- 
kob telegram to stand up. 

Mr. CANFIELD rose. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Only one! And we were given to under- 
stand that 90 per cent had answered the message. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I only desire to say a word 
or two with reference to this amendment. When the report of 
the committee came out, this change in the name of the ap- 
praisers or judges was observed, and the matter was called 
to the attention of the committee. An amendment was sug- 
gested by me that would change the section and restore the 
status of the court and put its proceedings in that section 
under existing law. A simple amendment was suggested; but 
an examination by the committee in their careful way showed 
that that would not have accomplished the results desired. And 
so, with great pains and great care, the committee has gone 
through the entire bill and made the restoration of the customs 
judges conform with the other provisions in the bill. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the magnanimity and 
work of this committee in reaching this result. It is right. 
The House of Representatives on several occasions has ratified 
the title of these gentlemen as judges. First the decision of 
our courts decided that their work was judicial, and said that 
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they were courts in the fullest and truest sense of that word; 
I mean legislative courts, not courts under the third section of 
the Constitution, or constitutional courts. 

As early as 1924 one of our Members, now deceased, from 
New York, Mr. Royal C. Weller, introduced a bill to give to 
the board of appraisers the title of court, and providing that 
the members of it be treated as judges. Hearings were held 
in the Committee on the Judiciary, and a report favorable to 
such a change was made. That bill was not passed, simply 
because it was not reached in its course upon the calendar. 

In 1926 the Committee on Ways and Means reported out a 
bill favoring such a change in nomenclature as this. That was 
passed by this House. When the salary bill came to be con- 
sidered before the House they were named in that bill as ap- 
praisers, and it required a joint resolution to be passed in 
order to make the wording of the salary bill conform to what 
had been recognized as the title and status of these gentlemen. 
So that the House has consistently recognized and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means also has recognized the judicial 
character of the work which these men perform. 

I was loath to see a change made in this, because it would 
take away certain results which were beneficial to the board by 
extending their power; for instance, by having them recognized 
in the case of letters rogatory by the courts of foreign countries. 
Before that they were not recognized by the foreign courts, but 
when they received the title and dignity of a court their work 
was recognized in foreign lands. 

I appreciate ‘the care and pains with which this amendment 
has been prepared, and after a hasty reading of it this morning 
I find that with two or three exceptions, named by the chair- 
man of the committee, this proposes to restore the old law and 
brings these gentlemen into the possession of.a title which they 
deserve and which they should carry as judges of the Customs 
Court. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I am very much gratified that 
this amendment has been offered and expect to sincerely sup- 
port it. This is another correction that the majority has seen 
fit to make in order to meet some of the criticisms I made 
against the bill on the 15th of May. I regret, however, that my 
colleagues did not go further and change section (b) of para- 
graph 402. If this amendment is adopted, which it will be, the 
bill will still confer upon the Secretary of the Treasury the final 
decision as to the valuation of merchandise and the importers 
of merchandise will be denied the right to have a court pass on 
their rights as to the valuation of imports. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CRISP. Yes. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. It is the basis of valuation that the 


appraiser passes on; that is, whether it has an export value, a 
foreign value, or a United States value. 

Mr. CRISP. Absolutely. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The valuation itself, on the basis deter- 
mined by the appraiser, may be taken to court. I agree with 
the gentleman in his position in regard to section (b) of para- 
graph 402, but the distinction should be made that the thing 
which is conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury is the 
right to make a decision on the basis of valuation. 

Mr. CRISP. I would not knowingly misstate a fact to this 
House, and I said valuation, whether it shall be foreign, United 
States, competitive, and so forth; but when you fix the valua- 
tion you have gone a long, long way toward fixing your duty. 
As to nearly all of the duties named in this bill, if you will 
change the value from foreign to American you can reduce 
your rates by 75 to 100 per cent and still have as much protec- 
tion. There are many instances where a duty of 100 per cent 
based on the foreign valuation would not give as much protec- 
tion as 20 per cent will on American valuation; but as to the 
valuation the Secretary of the Treasury is final. I am informed 
there are approximately 2,000 cases pending in the Customs 
Court involving this very question which under this bill in the 
future the court will have no right to review. I do not believe 
that fair. I do not believe that consonant with American juris- 
prudence or American rights. I believe every man has a right 
to his day in court on both questions of law and fact. But I am 
glad my colleagues have seen fit to present this amendment and 
do justice to the splendid gentlemen who are on the Customs 
Court. 

Now, may I say in conclusion, I am neither a prophet nor the 
son of one, but I told my new colleagues in the speech I had 
the honor to make on this floor on the 15th of May, that as 
soon as the Republicans in their conference had tied up a suffi- 
cient number to function that the steam roller would work, and 
that you would come in with a rule, and that the membership of 
the House would be denied even the privilege of offering amend- 
ments on the floor to the different sections of this bill in order 
to protect and look after the welfare and interest of their con- 
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stituents. What has happened? You have the rule, and the 
rule provides that amendments can be offered by the Ways 
and Means Committee to any section of the bill, and it pro- 
vides that at 3 o'clock to-day the committee shall rise and the 
bill shall pass. My astute and splendid friends who have 
charge of this have seen to it that the amendments offered by 
the Committee on Ways and Means have consumed the time 
until the clock reaches 3. There is just an hour and 20 minutes 
left. No other sections of the bill will be read, and the entire 
membership of the House will be given no opportunity to offer 
amendments. I am not complaining. I am somewhat like 
Doctor CrowrHer. I am a party man, and I believe the country 
judges us not by the method in which we pass legislation but 
as to the result of the legislation itself. [Applause.] The 
effect of adopting the rule, however, takes away from the 
Members of the House their rights as Members of this body. 
The Kepublicans have a majority of 104, and I think they have 
a right to work their will and then let the country judge them. 
And I think this bill will be condemned by the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CRISP. I have served under several chairmen of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and I take pleasure in saying 
that I have never served under one who was more courteous, 
more kind, more industrious, and fairer than the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey]. [Applause.] I approve every 
kind thing that has been said about him on both sides of the 
House. I can say to him that personally every Democratic 
member of the Ways and Means Committee has a genuine affec- 
tion for him. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I am greatly pleased that 
I have an opportunity to rise in support of the pending amend- 
ment with reference to the status of the United States Customs 
Court. I regretted exceedingly the proposal in the bill as 
originally reported. I have no fault whatever to find with my 
colleagues who joined in making that proposal, but I am happy 


to say that upon reconsideration we had unanimity in the pro- 
posal which comes to us to-day. 

The United States Customs Court has functions and passes 
upon matters out of the ordinary jurisdiction and practice of 
the courts of the land, and it is not surprising that there may 
have been differences of opinion as to the proper name and the 


proper status to be given to that body. However, when the 
action of the Supreme Court came in the Bakelite case, which 
brought forcibly to our attention the status of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, we saw more clearly, I 
think, the relationship and the comparability of the two estab- 
lishments, the one which hears these cases in the first instance 
and the one which hears them upon appeal or review. 

In the present amendment we have done more than merely 
restore the name of the United States Customs Court, and I am 
greatly pleased that this action has been taken. For instance, 
they now have the same tenure of office, in hme verba, as the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, as the courts of the 
District of Columbia, as the Territorial courts; as, in fact, all 
the legislative courts created by the Congress, 

Secondly, the proposal before us now provides for amend- 
ments which may be permitted to pleadings in the nature of 
protests and appeals and applications for review pending before 
the court. There was some doubt as to the authority of the 
court to grant such opportunities for amending these forms of 
pleadings, such as they are, that are used before the customs 
court. 

Thirdly, the present proposal provides for the retirement of 
these judges at the conclusion of their service of not less than 
10 years and upon their attainment of the age of 70 years in 
the same manner as other judges of Federal courts. 

Under the law as it now exists the judges of the Customs 
Court have the opportunity to resign at the time fixed but not 
to retire, and the distinction is that under the law as it exists 
a judge who retires may be called back into service if and 
while he is willing to serve. In this way the Government and 
the people may get the benefit of the services of these judges 
while they are drawing retirement pay without being definitely 
obligated to serve permanently in the court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY and Mr. CELLER rose. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
this amendment 
minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the Chair understand that I am to have 
five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is within the discretion of the Chair. 
Of course, if that is the understanding, the Chair will be glad 
to abide by the understanding. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to say a further word about 
the United States Customs Court. During the preparation of 
this bill I spent two days in New York in the new Appraisers 
Stores Building, which the Government has recently erected 
there and in which quarters are provided for the judges of 
the United States Customs Court. I recommend to Members 
of the House who happen to be in New York and who happen 
to have a few hours at their disposal that they go to this 
building and familiarize themselves with the work of the 
appraisers generally and of the United States Customs Court 
particularly. You will find there large assortments of mer- 
chandise admitted from abroad being examined for the pur- 
pose of assessing the tariff duties upon the different articles. 
You will enjoy to learn something about the methods which 
are pursued. You will be interested in the chemical laboratory. 
You will be interested in the methods of testing and classify- 
ing the various things that are imported from abroad. You 
will be interested in noting the complete, harmonious coopera- 
tion of all the departments in that very large establishment, 
because the examination of foreign merchandise and the de- 
termination of duties to be placed thereupon is a gigantic 
undertaking, and I presume to say that, notwithstanding the 
withdrawal of some jurisdiction from the United States Cus- 
toms Court, this court will have plenty of work to do even 
with the jurisdiction which remains. 

I want to say one or two words about paragraph 402 (b). 
This section was not of my making, and I am not expressing 
any personal views upon it, but there has been some misunder- 
standing as to its exact purport and effect. 

1t provides, first, that when an appraiser is unable satisfac- 
torily to ascertain either the foreign value or the export value, 
then he may employ the United States value. 

The United States value is the selling price in the United 
States of the article less the duty upon it and what we call the 
ec. i. f£.—that is, cost, insurance, and freight. All the necessary 
costs in bringing the article to this market from the foreign 
market are determined and these items are deducted from 
the American selling price to determine the United States value. 
If the owner of the merchandise is dissatisfied, he may take 
an appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, and the decision 
of the Secretary of the Treasury is final. Members of the 
House will notice that the action of the Secretary is only upon 
a particular importation—it is not upon a class of goods. 
When the importer or owner of foreign merchandise has been 
subjected to the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
to the existence of the foreign and the export value and the 
ascertainment of the United States value, thereafter the im- 
porter or owner will be careful to see that the foreign value of 
the export is furnished. It is always in the power of the 
importer of merchandise to furnish the foreign value. He can 
give the price at which the goods were purchased and the price 
at which the goods were sold abroad. That information is 
within his own breast if he chooses to disclose it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested 
in the Customs Court. You have just heard mention of the 
Bakelite case recently decided by the Supreme Court. My law 
partner, Mr. Kraushaar, represented the respondents in that 
case, and his contention prevailed. The main points in his 
brief were adopted in part as the opinion of the court. You 
have heard numerous gentlemen concede that the Customs Court 
is a court which enjoys the greatest confidence. Its praises have 
been sung. But the Committee on Ways and Means hardly 
squares its action with that praise. 


Yes. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
and all amendments thereto close in 10 
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Just see what they do by section 402. You draw all the 
teeth out of this court. You take away practically all of its 
jurisdiction, because section 402 provides that if the appraiser 
can not determine the foreign or export value he shall have a 
right to determine the United States value or in lieu thereof may 
determine the cost of production value or in lieu of that the 
American selling price. In other words, there are several dif- 
ferent methods of valuation open to the appraiser. Heretofore 
in all appeals the importer was given the right of appeal from 
the decision of the appraiser—not only as to the amount of the 
duty but as to the method of appraisement or valuation. 

Now, the latter appeal is foreclosed to him by section 402, 
because his only right of appeal is as to the amount of the duty. 
If he feels aggrieved and says to the appraiser, “ You are using 
the wrong method ”"—if he says, “I am entitled to the foreign 
valuation,” and the appraiser says, “No; you must take the 
United States valuation ’’—he can not appeal to the Customs 
Court. If the appraiser says, for instance, the United States 
value is $200 and that he will select United States value 
and the owner says the foreign valuation is $100 and is 
the proper one and the rate is 10 per cent the importer 
pays twice the duty. If he appeals, he can not go to the Court 
of Customs Appeals, this splendid court; he must appeal to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In other words, the appeal, if 
made, is an administrative one, and an administrative appeal 
is a political one. It is not, as heretofore, judicial. He must 
come to Washington. Think of it! If you come here, you have 
to travel hundreds of miles. Heretofore the Customs Court has 
had judges going over different sections of the country. They 
would hear the cases all over the country in various cities con- 
veniently located to the importers. 

But there is no such thing now by virtue of section 402. 
Every man who feels aggrieved if he be an importer, and is ag- 
grieved as to the method of valuation, must come to Washing- 
ton, and he must pull political wires and strings.to get any kind 
of remedy. For that reason I inveigh against this, but beyond 
that, this is not the first time an attempt was made in a tariff 
bill to put such a provision in it. I have before me a very 
interesting case, decided by the United States Supreme Court, 
United States against Passavant, decided in the October term, 
1897, in an opinion written by Chief Justice Fuller. In that 
opinion the court held that a particular provision of the tariff 
act of 1890 was unconstitutional because it sought to do the 
very thing that you do in section 402, namely, deprive the im- 
porter of his right to appeal to the courts, as is his inherent 
right, where there is a question of the type or the mode or the 
method of valuation involved. If you are going to do anything 
for this court, if you are going to give it its proper dignity and 
name, if you are going to give the judges proper tenure of 
office—and you have done all this—then give them the proper 
powers; do not tear the powers from them and make the court 
valueless as a court; make as it were a book without words, a 
sheath without a sword, an empty shell. Your words of praise 
of the court are meaningless. They must of necessity and ought 
to fall upon deaf ears unless you endow the court with proper 
powers. No importer should be deprived of his right to appeal 
to the court as to valuation, and to an appeal not only as to 
the amount of duty but as to the method of appraising and of 
valuation. For that reason I do hope that there will be some 
amendment offered by the committee amendatory of section 402, 
so that there will be maintained in the proposed act, as there 
always has been maintained in previous tariff bills, the proper 
right of appeal on the part of the importer on these important 
questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAWLEY: Page 256, after line 25, insert 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

“No flour, manufactured in a bonded manufacturing warehouse 
from wheat imported after one year after the date of the enactment 
of this act, shall be withdrawn from such warehouse for exportation 
without payment of a duty on such imported wheat equal to any 
reduction in duty which by treaty will apply in respect of such flour 
in the country to which it is to be exported.” 

Page 262, line 1, strike out, beginning with the word “imported” 
down to and including the word ‘‘ wheat” in line 4, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “wheat imported after one year after the 
date of the enactment of this act.” 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. There is no provision in this bill applying to wool 
that is brought here in bond, is there? If it is kept longer 
than a year under bond, do they have to pay a duty under this 
bill? Wool—millions of pounds are brought in in bond and 
held here, and it is held as a leverage over the domestic pro- 
ducer. Sometimes it is held for a year, and it tends, as it 
does at the present time, to bear down the price of domestic 
wool. If this provision applies to flour, why should it not 
apply to wool? The wool imported should pay a duty the 
moment it enters the warehouse. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not get the purport of the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman knows that wool is brought 
in here in bond and kept in the warehouses under bond for a 
year and two years—a large accumulation, many millions of 
pounds—and the buyer knows that that wool ultimately is 
going to be released and sold in competition with domestic 
production. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the gentleman misunderstood the 
reading of the amendment. All this does in the matter of the 
1-year provision is to postpone the operation of the proposed 
amendment for a year. It does not begin to operate until a year 
after the date of the act. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I got the reading, it provides that flour 
manufactured from wheat that is brought in under bond after 
a year’s time has to pay a duty. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This provision of the law, if adopted, will 
not go into force for a year. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is that all that this amendment does? 

Mr. HAWLEY. This amendment provides that imported 
wheat made into flour and exported to some country that gives 
our exporters a preferential duty shall pay a tariff rate on the 
imported wheat equal to the preference they get in the country 
to which they send it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then I think I understand the amend- 
ment. I do not see why it should not apply to wool as well that 
is brought in here under bond as flour made from imported 
wheat. I am in favor of wheat paying a duty and likewise 
wool, 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
offer. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then a similar amendment does not apply 
to wool? Well, the Republican committee should have brought 
in such amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. We have come now to the time of voting, and I 
have been here hour after hour and day after day, hoping that 
an amendment would be offered to take care of graphite. So 
far none of the committee has seen fit to offer any such amend- 
ment. I was hoping they would or let somebody else offer it. 
I hope we may get something on this later, in conference or in 
some other way. It is very important, and, as many gentle- 
men on both sides of the aisle recognize this is an important 
product, and the industry is in a serious condition at the pres- 
ent time, and I sincerely believe that if this House could give 
a few minutes to the discussion of this important product, and 
we were permitted to offer an amendment here giving a rea- 
sonable duty on graphite, I do not believe there would be more 
than a dozen yotes against such a duty—not very many at the 
outside. I have not talked with a single person who did not 
recognize the need. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 


We have no other amendment like this to 


I take it the gentleman is 
strongly in favor of the protective tariff. 


Mr. PATTERSON. I am in favor of protecting American 
wage earners and American standards of living. 1 believe 
that conditions demands rates which will enable our wage 
earners to compete with foreign competition, but I believe that 
the workers in the raw product should be protected the same as 
those who work with the finished product, and I predict that 
we are coming more and more to that time. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Then, we will expect the gentle- 
man to support this bill. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am not committing myself to a vote 
for the bill, but I would vote for many of these paragraphs 
and schedules if I had an opportunity to do so, while there 
are many of them I could not support, and wish that we had a 
rule which would permit the consideration of each paragraph. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. We appreciate the gentleman’s 
cooperation in that, and we say to him that if he is for a 
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protective policy, he should apply it generally to the United 
States, and not locally. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I think I can agree that I am not inter- 
ested in just one section. 1 believe that an examination of 
my votes on the amendments which have been submitted will 
reveal that I have not sought protection for my section only. 
I believe that I can assure the gentleman that I should be glad 
to do anything I could to help develop any section of the coun- 
try where it did not levy an undue burden on other sections 
of the country. 

I take pride in the prosperity of every State and wish to do 
all I can to promote this, but I believe the gentleman will 
admit that my section needs more protection than it has in this 
bill in order to put it on an economic parity with some other 
sections. I do not try to lay this fault in any person or set 
of persons, but I believe it exists, and if I can have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for a bill which will protect farmers, workers, 
producers, and consumers and give the producers of the raw 
product the same protection that it affords the manufacturer, 
I shall be glad to vote for such a bill. To me these things are 
important and fundamental. 

I rose to ask a few questions of some of you who wish to 
answer them. I was in hope that the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. RAMSEYER] would be here when I asked these questions, 
for I regard them important and I am honestly seeking infor- 
mation. There has been so much said here during this discus- 
sion about what we were doing for the farmer. We all know 
that the farmer’s dollar has been worth just a little more than 
80 cents, as compared with the dollar of manufacturing indus- 
tries during the last eight years. How much is this bill going 
to raise the index of the farmer’s dollar? I would like to have 
some gentleman answer that. No one answers. 

There is another question I wanted the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CrowTHEr] to answer. Something has 
been said about American labor. It is important for us to pro- 
tect American labor. How much is this bill going to raise the 
index standard of American labor? How much of the increased 
price caused by this bill is going into the pockets of the Ameri- 
can laborer? I would like the gentleman to answer that ques- 
tion. How much will it raise the index standards of the pro- 
ducers and consumers? How much will it increase the balance 


of trade in favor of the United States as against foreign 


countries? 

I am a new Member in Congress. I have sat here and lis- 
tened and tried to find out all I could about this. I am inter- 
ested in these questions. I do not pose as a free-trader, but 
wish to see all done for our country possible, if we can do it 
without putting burdens on the consumer, and protect all alike. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I suggest that the new Member 
from Alabama vote for this bill and then he will see that it will 
materially help the farmer and the workingman. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATTERSON. I hope it will do that. No one is more 
anxious to see the farmer, workingman, producer, and con- 
sumer generally helped than I. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment to the committee amendment. The Clerk will re- 
port it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. StronG of Kansas to the committee amend- 
ment: In the second line of the committee amendment, after the word 
“imported,” strike out ‘one year” and insert “90 days.” 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the amendment offered by the committee is for the 
purpose of correcting a wrong that has existed against the 
American miller and the American wheat grower. It is to over- 
come an injustice against the American miller who manufac- 
tures flour from American wheat. , 

Our Government in its treaty with Cuba has a preferential 
duty on American agricultural products and American manu- 
factured products. In the case of flour at present prices the 
preferential duty is 35 cents a barrel. 

Under the mfling-in-bond clause of the present law and as 
carried in this bill wheat is brought in from Canada and milled 
in bond, and when the flour is shipped out of the country the 
miller does not have to pay any duty on the Canadian wheat so 
imported. But millers who bring in wheat from Canada and 
mill it in bond not only do not pay the duty on the Canadian 
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wheat but when they export it to Cuba as flour they call it 
“American flour” and get a drawback of 35 cents a barrel under 
the Cuban tariff, thus beating the American wheat grower out 
of his tariff protection and the American miller who uses Ameri- 
can wheat out of the preferential tariff our treaty with Cuba 
intended he should have. 

The amendment of the committee still gives to the American 
miller using Canadian wheat the right to mill in bond, but pro- 
vides that when the flour obtains a preferential duty as Ameri- 
can flour an equal amount of duty shall be collected. And on 
behalf of the American wheat grower and the American miller 
using American wheat I thank them for their just action. But 
I want by my amendment to give such relief in 90 days instead 
of a year. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not the treaty provide for a certain 
number of cents per pound instead of 35 cents per barrel? Does 
it amount to 35 cents a barrel? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 
barrel. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is 99 per cent refund. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The 99 per cent refund is under the 
drawback clause. Under the milling-in-bond clause no duty is 
collected. The preferential duty we received from Cuba under 
our treaty amounts to about 8 cents a bushel on the wheat, or 
35 eents a barrel on flour, at present prices. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The differential is 20 per cent? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. The differential is 20 per cent under 
the Cuban treaty. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. What the American millers ob- 
ject to is that the millers sell the flour in Cuba made from 
Canada wheat get our tariff refund and also the differential of 
20 per cent from the Cuban tariff. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Would not the committee amendment post- 
pone the relief for a year, whereas the gentleman’s amendment 
to the committee amendment would reduce the time to three 
months? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. That is the purpose of my 
amendment. It is supposed that the importers of Canadian wheat 
who mill in bond have contracts which they wish to fulfill, and to 
protect such millers relief to American wheat growers is to be 
postponed for one year. But American wheat on the Chicago 
market on yesterday struck the lowest price it has known for 
15 years, and I am appealing to you to pass my amendment—to 
strike out “ one year” and insert “three months.” So as to give 
us relief in three months instead of in a year. No one knows 
that such contracts exist, but they can fulfil any contracts they 
have with Cuba in three months from the date this bill goes into 
effect, which will give them at least four to six months and 
then, if my amendment passes, the American farmer and the 
miller who uses American wheat will be relieved of the unfair 
conditions that at present force him to come in competition in 
the Cuban market with flour made of Canadian wheat that 
comes in duty free. 

I ask you to vote for this just amendment, that our wheat 
growers may have, within 90 days after the passage of this bill, 
the relief which under the committee amendment will be de- 
layed for more than a year, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to clear up something 
that may be misunderstood from the speech of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Strona]. From listening to the gentleman 
from Kansas you would naturally infer that this flour which 
is exported is entirely made from Canadian wheat, which, of 
course, is not the fact. In order to make an exportable wheat, 
in order to mill that wheat which is marketable in Cuba, it is 
necessary to bring in a certain small percentage of Canadian 
wheat, a very small percentage. 

That has been done. It has amounted in the aggregate to a 
very small quantity. We had 875,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
this country in 1927, and we brought in from Canada in that 
year about 18,000,000 bushels. We have brought in in the last 
five years varying quantities between 11,000,000 bushels and 
18,000,000 bushels, a tremendously small percentage. 

Now, of course, in the milling of this flour American capital 
is employed and American labor is employed. The mills are 
located on the American side; the business is done here, and 
this country has the advantage, the prosperity, the growth, and 
the development which come from it. The question naturally 
arises: What will be the effect even of the committee amend- 
ment? Will you not drive these mills to Canada? Will you 


It now amounts to 35 cents a 
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not take away that much from American industry? Will you 
not go that far toward lessening prosperity and growth? Is 
it not a step backward instead of forward? 

Buffalo, in the western part of the State of New York, has 
wrested the crown from Minneapolis, and is to-day the greatest 
milling center in the world. This export trade is built up 
and founded and dependent for its growth and continuance 
upon the fact that we must put in a certain amount, a limited 
quantity, of Canadian wheat. That is your general proposi- 
tion. Now, let us come to the distinction between the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee and that proposed by the 
gentleman from Kansas. Of course, we are here on the floor 
without the benefit of the testimony given before the com- 
mittee, and the gentleman from Kansas very glibly says that 
we can fill all the contracts which we have made in the period 
of three months. How does the gentleman know that? It is 
purely and wholly a gratuitous assumption. He has no evi- 
dence. He does not know what the testimony was before the 
committee, much less does he know what the facts are. There 
may be commitments extending for a year, and we are to 
assume that the committee fixed this time with reference to 
the evidence which was adduced before it and not with refer- 
ence to the imagination of gentlemen upon the floor. So I 
say, if this amendment is to be adopted at all, it should be 
adopted for a time sufficient to enable these men to take care 
of their contracts, because they made their contracts upon the 
faith of the law as it is, upon the reliance that the statutes 
of the United States would be observed and that they had the 
right to make these contracts and perform them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I would like the careful 
attention of the committee to this matter because it is of 
tremendous importance, The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DeMpPsEY] seenrs to have entirely failed to grasp what this 
amendment is, as indicated by his talk about some Canadian 
wheat being needed here in the United States for milling flour, 
or words to that effect. Certainly that has absolutely nothing 
to do with the committee amendment or with the amendment 


offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Srrone] to the 
committee amendment. 

What is intended to be accomplished here? 
take away from Canadian wheat, ground into flour in bonded 
mills in the United States, the right to a 20 per cent differential 


Simply this: To 


when that flour is shipped to Cuba. When the United States 
and Cuba entered into a reciprocal tariff treaty, by which our 
goods or commodities could go to Cuba at lower rates and 
theirs, in turn, come to us at lower rates of duty, what was 
the purpose? The purpose was to give reciprocal advantages 
to American products and to Cuban products in our respective 
markets. There is no question about that. But what has hap- 
pened as to wheat and flour? Simply this: In view of the fact 
that the treaty uses the words “the products of the soil or 
industry of the United States” the holding has been that when 
Canadian wheat comes to a bonded mill in the United States 
and that mill, in turn, ships out its flour, then because it has 
been produced in the United States it gets the right of entry 
into Cuba at a 20 per cent discount of duty, although every 
single pound of wheat that has gone into that flour may be of 
Canadian origin and has not paid one penny of duty in order to 
get into the United States. [Applause.] 

Now, the only purpose of the committee amendment is to take 
that right away and to make the bonded mill substantially what 
it is intended to be in law, namely, a part of foreign territory 
located within the United States, with certain rights here to 
grind foreign wheat into flour to be exported all under bond, 
but does not give to the products of that bonded mill any more 
rights on exports to Cuba than the products of the mill would 
have if it were located on the other side of the St. Lawrence 
River or on the other side of the lake. In other words, it grinds 
Canadian wheat into flour within the United States and as 
such should not obtain the advantage intended for American 
wheat or flour therefrom by our treaty with Cuba. Only that 
is deprived by these amendments and no fair-minded person 
should object thereto. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Not now for lack of time. 

When it comes to the matter of the Strong amendment reduc- 
ing from 1 year to 90 days the time when the amendment be- 
comes effective, let us see what a year would mean. If relief 
is delayed for a year it means that for two crop seasons the 
Canadian wheat can come into this country and retain this 
unfair advantage, for there is not any person here on the floor 
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to-day who believes this bill can actually be enacted into law 
until some time in September or October. What would a delay 
of one year after the enactment of the law then mean except 
that Canada would not only continue to have this advantage 
with reference to its 1929 crop, but would continue to have the 
advantage with reference to its 1930 crop. So, surely, there is 
ho reason why the committee amendment should not be changed, 
at least, to the extent that Canada will not continue to have 
this advantage for the 1930 crop. If this bill becomes a law 
in September, the amendment ought to go into effect not more 
than 90 days later, which would be December, giying ample 
time to clear existing contracts. 

Let me also emphasize these exportations have increased from 
the bonded mills of this country to Cuba year by year until now 
there are 3,000,000 bushels or more of Canadian wheat sub- 
stituted for American wheat in the Cuban market. I mean 
substituted for American wheat that is entitled to this differen- 
tial of 20 per cent in the Cuban market, and, surely, our Ameri- 
can wheat is entitled to this advantage under general conditions, 
but even more so under such conditions as exist to-day when we 
have seen the wheat market in the last 60 days lowered at least 
30 cents a bushel. 

This will give a slight benefit to 3,000,000 bushels of our 
wheat crop and I hope the committee will first adopt the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strone], and then as 
so changed adopt the committee amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY and Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY rose. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized 
for just a moment. I simply want to say that I hope the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kansas will not be agreed to. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Why? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I hope there is 
something in this committee amendment or in the proposed 
amendment to the committee amendment which will bring some 
measure of farm relief. This bill is supposed to protect us 
against cheap wheat from Canada, but yesterday wheat was 
selling in Winnipeg for $1.10. 

Yesterday while we were discussing the question of farm re- 
lief—and this is a bill which, according to the President, is to 
provide first of all for farm relief—wheat in Chicago reached 
the lowest point it has reached in 15 years. It went below a 
dollar for the first time in 15 years, and right along with it 
corn and oats and rye reached new low levels. 

Yesterday corn sold in Chicago for 82% cents and a year 
ago, when we were not talking about farm relief at all it sold 
for $1.015g. Yesterday oats reached a new low level in Chicago 
of 483% cents and a year ago, when we were not talking about 
farm relief and when a bill like this sword of Damocles was 
not hanging over the farmers, oats sold for 65 cents. Rye yes- 
terday reached a new low of 84 cents, and a year ago it sold for 
$1.33. 

So we need some sort of farm relief, and it must be that the 
country is not convinced that the kind of farm relief you are 
giving them in this bill is the kind they ought to have. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Yesterday two issues of our Liberty bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange reached new low levels, one of them selling 
for as low as 95.19. Everything went down on the New York 
Exchange when yesterday wheat went down on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. We now have six issues of bonds of the United 
States selling below par, selling below 100. Why. not long 
ago we thought that nothing was as good as a Government bond, 
that it could not sell for less than par, but yesterday, in sym- 
pathy with the downward movement in agricultural products— 
and hogs also went down yesterday on the Chicago market— 
United States bonds went down until six issues are selling for 
less than the holders paid for them when they took them from 
the Government of the United States. 

To-day the bonds of Belgium are above par. Little Belgium, 
which suffered so terrifically during the war, has bonds which 
are selling for 108. Find some United States bonds selling now 
for 108 if you can. The highest I could find quoted in the 
papers to-day were selling for 106. 

So this bill does not seem to be producing the effect it is 
intended to produce, and now, as we approach the hour for 
voting, I want to express my thanks to Mr. Haw ey, the genial 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired; all time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment to the committee amendment offered by the gentle 
man from Kansas [Mr. Strone]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Dempsey) there were—ayes 126, noes 104. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Haw Lry 
and Mr. Srrone of Kansas to act as tellers, 
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The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 162, noes 101. 

So the amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment simply to conform to the amendment just 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment to the committee amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Burrness: In the committee amendment just 
agreed to and inserted on page 262, strike out “one year” and insert 
“90 days.” 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, this is simply in conform- 
ity with the amendment just adopted and is a change that is 
needed to conform with the other amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 314, line 23, strike out all preceding the word “ Before”; page 
315, beginning with line 18, strike out through line 3, on page 316. 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. Mr. Chairman, the real reason why [I 
obtained the floor at this time is to express my thanks, and I 
think I speak also for all the minority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, to the competent and genial gentleman 
from Oregon, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 
[Applause.] 

The minority members of the committee have been treated 
throughout with the greatest courtesy by the chairman, by the 
pleasant gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], by 
the handsome gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BAacHARAcH], 
and by the astute gentleman from Illinois |[Mr, CHINDBLoM], 
and by the rest of the majority members. 

We have been permitted to cross-examine witnesses to a 
much greater length than witnesses ever have been cross-exam- 
ined before, and the cross-examination all appears safely buried 
in the vast volumes of testimony taken during these hearings. 
So far as we can tell not the slightest attention whatever has 
been paid to the facts we brought out. [Laughter.] Some 
attention may be paid later. This is not our bill. If we had 
had our way about it when we exposed the inconsistencies of 
these tariff beneficiaries, we would have had a very different 
kind of a bill. 

But we have been relieved from all responsibilities in the 
matter, and during the six or eight weeks that majority mem- 
bers of the committee have been working diligently and studi- 
ously in the preparation of this most surprising bill, we have 
had nothing to do at all and we could not even ascertain what 
they were doing. 

No bill in the history of tariff legislation was ever prepared 
with greater secrecy than this. Nobody knew what was in the 
bill until it finally burst forth fully armed and equipped upon 
a startled world like Minerva from the brain of Jove; but we 
are beginning to find out what is in it. [Laughter.] 

Obediently the House followed the suggestions of majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee in voting for the 
amendments that have been suggested to the bill. Of course, 
we can not offer any amendment; we are prevented from doing 
that. This bill has not even been read, and we are approaching 
the hour when we are to vote upon it. There are many sec- 
tions which have not been read and which will not be read. 
Under this rule they do not have to be read. They are going 
to be adopted, and you gentlemen do not know what you are 
voting for. But that does not seem to make any difference in 
the scheme of things as carried on at the present time. 

Over in Italy they have a Parliament to which we are rapidly 
molding this House. Over there Mussolini proudly calls his 
Parliament the “corporate Parliament ’”—meaning they act 
just for the Fascist syndicates, the recognized corporations of 
Italy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY]. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
been recognized. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, who has yielded in accordance with 
his uniform courtesy throughout the consideration of this bill. 
[Applause.] 

Over there in Italy they have what they call a voting autom- 
ata, and Mussolini proudly calls attention to it. That is what 
we are getting here. Over there they have a council which they 
call the Fascist Grand Council of Italy. We have organized 
that sort of a council here—15 pleasant, genial gentlemen who 
smile when they do these things—and it requires courage to 
smile when you are wrong—15 gentlemen tell you how to vote. 
They constitute now “The Fascist Grand Council of the United 
States Congress,” and so you go along, those of you who are 
willing to be made voting automata, and vote for this bill, and 
in a few minutes you will start it out on the stormy seas of 
future years unless the Senate feels like changing it. If they 
make it any worse than it is, God help the country; and if they 
leave it like it is, God help the Republican Party. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In behalf of these terrible 15 men to whom the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEy] has so graciously referred, 
I thank him both for his words of commendation and his words 
of condemnation, because words of condemnation from the 
source from which they have just come are indeed words of 
praise. [Laughter.] At a time when legislation is progressing 
to the stage that this bill is, we very frequently hear of the 
interest that the Democratic Party is taking in the future wel- 
fure of the Republican Party. It is always with feelings of 
compassion, commiseration, and sympathy that they picture to 
the world and future generations the burial of the Republican 
Party as the result of the legislation enacted. So far, they have 
been false prophets, and they are going to be so as regards this 
tariff bill, [Applause on the Republican side.] With all due 
respect to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarngry] when he 
says that we are copying other governments, I wish to say that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Snett] the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, explained that situation in the begin- 
ning of this debate, wherein he showed that we are only imi- 


tating the Democratic Party when they were in power in 1913, 
but bettering their method of procedure. 

The opportunity for testifying in regard to this measure was 
widespread, was country spread. The gentleman from Illinois 
said that no attention was paid to the witnesses nor to the inter- 


rogations of the Democratic members of the committee. I beg 
to tell the gentleman that every possible attention was paid to 
10,684 pages of testimony by the 15 subcommittees to which 
that testimony was referred. Every bit of testimony was care- 
fully gone over, and in addition to that, we heard in the pres- 
ence of the Democratic members some 1,181 witnesses. So the 
American people have had the opportunity to place their case 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, and the committee 
carried out the wishes of the people in providing that oppor- 
tunity. 

But now, to get down to just a little more of detail, although 
these matters have been made a matter of record before, now 
that the bill is soon to be voted on, I again call attention to the 
work that has been actually done on the bill. The hearings 
commenced on the 7th of January and continued daily except 
Sunday, including many evenings, until February 27. From 
that time on until the actual introduction of the bill the com- 
mittees were digesting the very testimony to which the gentle- 
man from Illinois has referred. The bill was introduced on 
May 7. It was reported back on May 9. The rule was adopted 
here in the House on May 24, and since May 9, for three weeks, 
this bill has been under constant discussion in the House. I 
think it is fair to say, therefore, that it presents the unanimous 
sentiment practically of the majority party, now that we are 
about to vote upon it. 

One more word, if I may be allowed, and that is to give credit 
to whom credit is due. While we appreciate the assistance of 
the Democratic Members in their interrogating witnesses, we 
also wish to testify to their extreme courtesy to the rest of the 
committee during the time that they attended our meetings. 
Further than that we appreciate the efforts that they have made 
to assist in passing the bill by not offering obstructive methods 
on the floor. One of their Members, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CoLiiErr], always gracious, said that in all his ex- 
perience in the House no important measure like this, par- 
ticularly a tariff bill, had ever had the smooth sailing that this 
one has had, and it is through the courtesy of the Democrats to 
a large extent that that condition exists. 
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Permit me to say in closing that the main guiding oar of this 
whole job, which has extended over a period of five months, has 
been the able, efficient, and courteous chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwtey]. [Applause.] 
Honestly, I do not know where we 15 men might not have 
drifted had we not had the guiding hand of ou chairman al- 
ways there to absolutely control the situation by his own digni- 
fied methods. And in addition, let me say that the clerical force 
has been most efficient. I am looking back always to the assist- 
ance rendered to us by the legislative counsel. Many of us 
remember when the legislative counsel was ridiculed in this 
House and efforts were made to prevent its being put into force. 
Its members have demonstrated their value in the very able 
manner in which they have conducted themselves here. We 
present this bill to you and hope within a very few minutes that 
it will have a very large vote in this body. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following commit- 
tee amendments which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. Hawley: 

Page 427, line 21, after the comma following the word “ character,” 
insert “and of corporations, associations, and partnerships.” 

Page 427, line 25, after the period, insert the following: “ No such 
license shall be granted to any corporation, association, or partnership 
unless licenses as customhouse brokers have been issued to at least 
two of the officers of such corporation or association, or two of the 
members of such partnership, and such licenses are in force. Any 
license granted to any such corporation, association, or partnership shall 
be deemed revoked if for any continuous period of more than 60 days 
after the issuance of such license there are not at least two officers of 
such corporation or association or two members of such partnership who 
are qualified to transact business as customhouse brokers.” 

Page 428, strike out lines 14 to 21, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “any license issued under such act shall continue in 
force and effect, subject to suspension and revocation in the same man- 
ner and upon the same conditions as licenses issued pursuant to sub- 
division (a) of this section.” 

Page 270, line 6, before the word “shall,” insert the words “ the 
commission,” 

Page 324, line 5, strike out the word “ same” and the dash. 

Page 338, after line 3, insert the following new paragraph: 

“(ad) A consignee shall not be liable for any additional or increased 
duties if (1) he declares at the time of entry that he is not the actual 
owner of the merchandise, (2) he furnishes the name and address of 
such owner, and (3) within 90 days from the date of entry he pro- 
duces a declaration of such owner conditioned that he will pay all 
additional and increased duties, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe. Such owner shall possess all the rights 
of a consignee.” 

Page 338, line 4, strike out “(d)” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘(e).” 

Page 338, line 11, strike out “(e)” and insert in lieu thereof “(f).” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the bill for the purpose of making a brief statement. 
I do not desire to displace any member of the Ways and Means 
Committee who may wish to speak before the debate closes; 
but the hour for voting on the bill is now approaching, and I 
desire to say just a word before the vote is taken. 

No tariff bill can be drawn that will meet with the approval 
of all the Members of the House, and I doubt if any can be 
drawn that will meet with the approval of any Member of 
the House in all of its provisions, The industrial and agri- 
cultural interests of the country are so varied that it is im- 
possible to prepare a bill revising the tariff that would meet the 
views of the Representatives from all sections of the country. 
We necessarily have to compose our differences by some sort 
of compromise and do the best we can to get a bill that meets 
the approval of the largest number. 

I intend to vote for this bill, of course, and I hope every 
Republican in the House will vote for it. There are several 
schedules in the bill that do not meet my approval; but I can 
not imagine myself voting against a Republican tariff bill because 
I may not be in favor of this provision or that provision. 

During the Civil War one of my illustrious predecessors voted 
against an appropriation bill because he was opposed to some 
provision of the bill; I think it was some administrative pro- 
vision. It happened that the bill contained, among the -hun- 
dreds of other items, an appropriation of funds to purchase 
straw for bedding for the soldiers in the field. In the fol- 
lowing campaign his opponent made a political issue out of the 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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fact that the Member of Congress had voted against appro- 
priating money to buy straw for the use of soldiers who were 
fighting in the field for their country, and upon that issue the 
Member was defeated for reelection. I have tried to profit by 
that experience of my predecessor, and I never vote against 
an appropriation bill or a revenue bill merely because I do 
not approve of some few provisions of the bill. 

There is one particular provision of this bill to which I am 
opposed, and I do not want this debate to close without voicing 
my protest against it here in the House, as I did in the Re- 
publican conference. That provision is section 336, where we 
delegate to the President the constitutional power of Congress 
to levy taxes. I think that provision is unwise. [Applause.] 

If that section of the bill had been left open for amendment 
and could have been submitted to the House by a proper amend- 
ment, it would, in my judgment, have been voted out. I believe 
that the existing law goes as far as we ought to go in delegat- 
ing to the President power to increase or decrease tariff sched- 
ules. I have very serious doubts about the constitutionality 
of section 336 of the bill as it is now before the House. We 
give the President very broad discretion in reaching his con- 
clusions upon which he may increase or decrease tariff sched- 
ules, but even if the bill is still within our constitutional 
powers, I think it is most undesirable for Congress to sur- 
render to the Executive our control over the tariff schedules, 
and I can not help but believe that from a Republican stand- 
point, especially, it is a mistake for us to do so. Protection 
is a fundamental policy of the Republican Party; it is our 
duty as Republican Representatives in Congress to preserve and 
carefully guard that policy in our tariff legislation; I do not 
think we ought to delegate to the President the power to sub- 
stantially change that policy without the consent of Congress. 
We have nothing to fear, of course, from our present President ; 
but we can not tell who will be our President four years from 
now, and I do not think it wise for Congress to delegate to any 
President the power to make changes in our tax system which 
might not at the time meet the approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. When this power is once granted, it can not be 
taken away except by a vote of both Houses of Congress and 
with the approval of the President. Therefore it is all the 


more important that we do not go too far in delegating to the 
Executive the rights and duties which were conferred upon 


the Congress by the Constitution. I have taken the floor at this 
time to voice my protest against this provision of the bill and 
to express the hope that it will be changed by the Senate and 
that the change will be agreed to in conference before the biil 
becomes a law. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. A motion to recommit will propose the elimi- 
nation of that feature. Will the gentleman vote for it? 

Mr. DENISON. That depends on what the motion to recom- 
mit provides. But I only want to say that I am opposed to 
our transferring to the President any more power in the fixing 
of tariff taxes than he is given under existing law. I hope 
that part of the bill will be corrected. But notwithstanding 
my opposition to that provision of the bill and to some of the 
rate schedules, I am going to support the bill, and I hope all 
the Members of the House will support it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of 3 o’clock having arrived, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 45—— 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Too late. Pursuant to House Resolution 
45, the committee automatically rises and reports the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments that have been adopted 
by the committee. 

Whereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Snett, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 2667, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 45, through him reports the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments adopted by the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York, Chairman 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes, reports it back under the rule with sundry amend- 
ments. The previous question under the rule is ordered. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Does the rule under which we 
are considering the bill provide for the reading of the bill? I 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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ask whether the bill has been read under the provisions of the 
rule? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the rule has been 
complied with by the Committee of the Whole. Is a separate 
vote desired on any amendment? If not, the Chair will sub- 
mit the amendments in gross. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a motion to 


Mr. GARNER. 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is his duty to inquire 
of the gentleman if he is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GARNER. He is. [Laughter.] I might facilitate the 
consideration of this bill by asking unanimous consent that 
the reading of that provision of the motion to recommit, that 
part of it that reiterates the language concerning the Tariff Com- 
mission, might be omitted by unanimous consent and the text 
of the motion printed in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the reading of so much of the motion as reiterates 
the wording of the proposed law be omitted, but shall be printed 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the motion to recommit, omitting the language 
above referred to. 

The full text of the motion to recommit is as follows: 


Mr. GARNER moves to recommit the bill H. R. 2667 to the Committee 
on Ways and Means with instructions to that committee to report the 
bill with the following amendments: 

(1) On page 268, beginning with line 16, strike out (what is known 
as Part II, United States Tariff Commission) down to and including 
line 25, on page 294, which reads as follows: 


* Part II—UNiTEp STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


“Spc. 330. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION. 

“(a) MEMBERSHIP.—The United State Tariff Commission (referred 
to in this title as the ‘commission’) shall be composed of seven com- 
missioners to be hereafter appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, but each member now in office shall 
continue to serve until his successor (as designated by the President at 
the time of nomination) takes office. No person shall be eligible for 
appointment as a commissioner unless he is a citizen of the United 
States and, in the judgment of the President, is possessed of qualifica- 
tions requisite for developing expert knowledge of tariff problems and 
efficiency in administering the provisions of Part II of this title. 

“(b) TERMS OF OFFICE.—Terms of office of the commissioners first 
taking office after the date of the enactment of this act shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of nomination, one at the end of 
each of the first seven years after the date of the enactment of this act. 
The term of office of a successor to any such commissioner shall expire 
seven years from the date of the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed, except that any commissioner appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such 
term. 

“(¢) CHAIRMAN, Vick CHAIRMAN, AND SALARY.—The President shall 
annually designate one of the commissioners as chairman and one as 
vice chairman of the commission. The vice chairman shall act as chair- 
man in case of the absence or disability of the chairman. A majority 
of the commissioners in office shall constitute a quorum, but the com- 
mission may function notwithstanding vacancies. Each commissioner 
(including members in office on the date of the enactment of this act) 
shall receive a salary of $12,000 a year. No commissioner shall actively 
engage in any other business, vocation, or employment than that of 
serving as a commissioner. 

“Sec. 331. GENERAL POWERS. 

“(a) PERSONNEL.—The commission shall appoint a secretary, who 
shall receive a salary of $7,500 per year, and shall have authority to 
employ and fix the compensations of such special experts, examiners, 
clerks, and other employees as the commission may from time to time 
find necessary for the proper performance of its duties. 

“(b) APPLICATION OF CIVIL SERVIce LAW.—With the exception of 
the secretary, a clerk to each commissioner, and such special experts 
as the commission may from time to time find necessary for the con- 
duct of its work, all employees of the commission shall be appointed 
from lists of eligibles to be supplied by the Civil Service Commission 
and in accordance with the civil service law. 

“(c) ExPENSES.—AIl of the expenses of the commission, including 
all necessary expenses for transportation incurred by the commissioners 
or by their employees under their orders in making any investigation 
or upon official business in any other places than at their respective 
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headquarters, shall be allowed and paid on the presentation of itemized 
vouchers therefor approved by the commission. 

“(d) Orricrs AND SUPPLIES.—Unless otherwise provided by law, 
the commission may rent suitable offices for its use, and purchase such 
furniture, equipment, and supplies as may be necessary. 

“(e) PRINCIPAL OFFIC AT WASHINGTON.—The principal office of 
the commission shall be in the city of Washington, but it may meet 
and exercise all its powers at any other place. The commission may, 
by one or more of its members, or by such agents as it may designate, 
prosecute any inquiry necessary to its duties in any part of the United 
States or in any foreign country, 

“(f) Orricm at New YorK.—The commission is authorized to estab- 
lish and maintain an office at the port of New York for the purpose 
of directing or carrying on any investigation, receiving and compiling 
statistics, selecting, describing, and filing samples of articles, and 
performing any of the duties or exercising any of the powers imposed 
upon it by law. 

“(g) OrriciaL S#au.—The commission is authorized to adopt an 
official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

“ Suc. 332. INVESTIGATIONS, 

“(a) INVESTIGATIONS AND ReEporTs.—It shall be the duty of the 
commission to investigate the administration and fiscal and industrial 
effects of the customs laws of this country now in force or which may 
be hereafter enacted, the relations between the rates of duty on raw 
materials and finished or partly finished products, the effects of ad 
valorem and specific duties and of compound specific and ad valorem 
duties, all questions relative to the arrangement of schedules and 
classification of articles in the several schedules of the customs laws, 
and, in general, to investigate the operation of customs laws, including 
their relation to the Federal revenues, their effect upon the industries 
and labor of the country, and to submit reports of its investigations 
as hereafter provided. 

“(b) INVESTIGATIONS OF TARIFF RELATIONS.—The commission shall 
have power to investigate the tariff relations between the United States 
and foreign countries, commercial treaties, preferential provisions, eco- 
nomic alliances, the effect of export bounties and preferential trans- 
portation rates, the volume of importations compared with domestic 
production and consumption, and conditions, causes, and effects relating 
to competition of foreign industries with those of the United States, in- 
cluding dumping and cost of production. 

“(c) INVESTIGATION OF Paris ECONOMY Pact.—The commission shall 
have power to investigate the Paris economy pact and similar organiza- 
tions and arrangements in Europe. 

*“(d) INFORMATION FOR PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS.—In order that the 
President and the Congress may secure information and assistance, it 
shall be the duty of the commission to— 

“(1) Ascertain conversion costs and costs of production in the 
principal growing, producing, or manufacturing centers of the 
United States of articles of the United States whenever in the 
opinion of the commission it is practicable ; 

“(2) Ascertain conversion costs and costs of production in the 
principal growing, producing, or manufacturing centers of foreign 
countries of articles imported into the United States, whenever in 
the opinion of the commission such conversion costs or costs of pro- 
duction are necessary for comparison with conversion costs or costs 
of production in the United States and can be reasonably ascer- 
tained ; 

(3) Select and describe articles which are representative of 
the classes or kinds of articles imported into the United States 
and which are similar to or comparable with articles of the 
United States; select and describe articles of the United States 
sinfilar to or comparable with such imported articles; and obtain 
and file samples of articles so selected, whenever the commission 
deems it advisable ; 

“(4) Ascertain import costs of such representative articles so 
selected ; 

“(5) Ascertain the grower’s, producer’s, or manufacturer’s selling 
prices in the principal growing, producing, or manufacturing centers 
of the United States of the articles of the United States so selected; 
and 

“(6) Ascertain all other facts which will show the differences 
in or which affect competition between articles of the United States 
and imported articles in the principal markets of the United 
States. 

“(e) DEeFINITIONS.—When used in this subdivision and in subdivision 
(d)— 

“(1) The term ‘ article’ includes any commodity, whether grown, 
produced, fabricated, manipulated, or manufactured ; 

“(2) The terms ‘import cost’ means the price at which an article 
is freely offered for sale in the ordinary course of trade in the 
usual wholesale quantities for exportation to the United States plus, 
_ when not included in such price, all necessary expenses, exclusive 
of customs duties, of bringing such imported article to the United 
States. 
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“(f) REPORTS TO PRESIDENT AND CoNGRESS.—The commission shall 
put at the disposal of the President of the United States, the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, and the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate, whenever requested, all information at its 
command, and shall make such investigations and reports as may be 
requested by the President or by either of said committees or by either 
branch of the Congress, and shall report to Congress on the first 
Monday of December of each year hereafter a statement of the methods 
adopted and all expenses incurred, and a summary of all reports made 
during the year. 

“Src. 333. TESTIMONY AND PRODUCTION OF PAPERS. 

“(a) AUTHORITY TO OBTAIN INFORMATION.—For the purposes of car- 
rying Part II of this title into effect the commission or its duly 
authorized agent or agents shall have access to and the right to copy 
any document, paper, or record pertinent to the subject matter under 
investigation in the possession of any person, firm, copartnersbip, 
corporation, or association engaged in the production, importation, or 
distribution of any article under investigation, and shall have power to 
summon witnesses, take testimony, administer oaths, and to require any 
person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association to produce books 
or papers relating to any matter pertaining to such investigation. Any 
member of the commission may sign subpenas, and members and agents 
of the commission, when authorized by the commission, may administer 
oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, take testimony, and receive 
evidence. 

“(b) WITNESSES AND EvipENcs.—Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such documentary evidence may be required from 
any place in the United States at any designated place of hearing. 
And in case of disobedience to a subpeena the commission may invoke 
the aid of any district or Territorial court of the United States or the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in requiring the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of documentary evidence, 
and such court within the jurisdiction of which such inquiry is carried 
on may, in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpeena issued to 
any corporation or other person, issue an order requiring such corpora- 
tion or other person to appear before the commission, or to produce 
documentary evidence, if so ordered, or to give evidence touching the 
matter in question; and any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 

“(c) ManpaMus.—Upon the application of the Attorney General of 
the United States, at the request of the commission, any such court 
shall have jurisdiction to issue writs of mandamus commanding com- 


pliance with the provisions of Part II of this title or any order of the 
commission made in pursuance thereof. 

“(d) Depositions.—The commission may order testimony to be 
taken by deposition in any proceeding or investigation pending under 
Part II of this title at any stage of such proceeding or investigation. 
Such depositions may be taken before any person designated by the 


commission and having power to administer oaths. Such testimony 
shall be reduced to writing by the person taking the deposition, or 
under his direction, and shall then be subscribed by the deponent. 
Any person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association may be 
compelled to appear and depose and to produce documentary evidence 
in the same manner as witnesses may be compelled to appear and 
testify and produce documentary evidence before the commission, as 
hereinbefore provided. 

“(e) FEES AND MILEAGE OF WITNESSES.—Witnesses summoned before 
the commission shall be paid the same fees and mileage that are paid 
witnesses in the courts of the United States, and witnesses whose deposi- 
tions are taken and the persons taking the same, except employees of 
the commission, shall severally be entitled to the same fees and mile- 
age as are paid for like services in the courts of the United States: 
Provided, That no person shall be excused, on the ground that it may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture, from 
attending and testifying, or producing books, papers, documents, and 
other evidence, in obedience to the subpena of the commission; but 
no natural person shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing as 
to which, in obedience to a subpena and under oath, he may so testify 
or produce evidence, except that no person shall be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so testifying. 

“(f) STaTeMENTS UNDER OaTH.—The commission is authorized, in 
order to ascertain any facts required by subdivision (d) of section 332, 
to require any importer and any American grower, producer, manu- 
facturer, or seller to file with the commission a statement, under oath, 
giving his selling prices in the United States of any article imported, 
grown, produced, fabricated, manipulated, or manufactured by him. 
“SEc, 334. COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES, 

“The commission shall in appropriate matters act in conjunction and 
cooperation with the Treasury Department, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Federal Trade Commission, or any other departments, or in- 
dependent establishments of the Government, and such departments 
“and independent establishments of the Government shall cooperate fully 
with the commission for the purposes of aiding and assisting in its 
work, and, when directed by the President, shall furnish to the com- 
mission, on its request, all records, papers, and information in their 
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possession relating to any of the subjects of Investigation by the com- 
mission and shall detail, from time to time, such officials and employees 
to said commission as he may direct. 

“Sec. 335. PENALTY FOR DISCLOSURE OF TRADE SECRETS. 

“It shall be unlawful for any member of the commission, or for any 
employee, agent, or clerk of the commission, or any other officer or 
employee of the United States, to divulge, or to make known in any 
manner whatever not provided for by law, to any person, the trade 
secrets or processes of any person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or 
association embraced in any examination or investigation conducted by 
the commission, or by order of the commission, or by order of any 
member thereof. Any offense against the provisions of this section 
shall be a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion 
of the court, and such offender shall also be dismissed from office or 
discharged from employment. 

“Sec. 336. EQUALIZATION OF COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS. 

“(a) CHANGE OF CLASSIFICATION OR DutiES.—In order to put into 
force and effect the policy of Congress by this act intended, the Presi- 
dent shall investigate the differences in conditions of competition in the 
principal market or markets of the United States between domestic 
articles and like or similar competitive imported articles. If the 
President finds it thereby shown that the duties expressly fixed by 
statute do not equalize the differences in such conditions of competition 
in the principal market of the United States between a domestic article 
and a like or similar competitive article imported from the principal 
competing country, he shall proclaim such changes in classification or 
such increases or decreases in rates of duty expressly fixed by statute 
as in his judgment are shown by an investigation to be necessary to 
equalize such differences. In no case shall the total increase or decrease 
of such rates of duty exceed 50 per cent of the rates expressly fixed by 
statute. 

“(b) CHANGE TO AMERICAN SELLING Price.—If the President finds, 
upon any such investigation, that such differences can not be equalized 
by proceeding as hereinbefore provided, he shall make such findings 
public, together with a description of the articles to which they apply, in 
such detail as may be necessary for the guidance of appraising officers, 
and shall proclaim that the ad valorem rate of duty or rates of duty 
based in whole or in part upon the value of the like or similar competi- 
tive imported article in the country of exportation shall thereafter be 
based upon the American selling price (as defined in subdivision (g) of 
section 402 of this act) of the domestic article. The President shall 
further proclaim such ad valorem rate or rates of duty based upon such 
American selling price as in his judgment are shown by an investigation 
to be necessary to equalize such differences. In no case shall the total 
decrease of such rates of duty exceed 50 per cent of the rates expressly 
fixed by statute, and no such rate shall be increased. 

“(c) EFFecTive DATE OF PROCLAMATION.—Thirty days after the date 
of any proclamation under this section the changes in classification or 
basis of value provided therein shall take effect, and the increased or 
decreased duties provided therein shall be levied, collected, and paid 
on the articles specified therein when imported from any foreign country 
into the United States or into any of its possessions (except the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila). 

“(d) ASCERTAINMENT OF DIFFERENCES IN CONDITIONS OF COMPETI- 
TION.—In ascertaining the differences in conditions of competition be- 
tween domestic articles and like or similar competitive imported articles 
in the principal market of the United States, the President shall take 
into consideration, in so far as he finds it practicable and applicable: 

“(1) Costs of production of the domestic article, or the price 
at which such article is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in 
the principal market of the United States, in the ordinary course of 
trade and in the usual wholesale quantities in such market; and 

(2) Costs of production of the imported article, or the price or 
value set forth in its invoice, or its import cost as defined in sub- 
division (e) of section 332; and 

“(3) Other costs of the domestic article and of the imported 
article (in so far as not considered under paragraph (1) or (2)), 
including (A) the cost of all containers and coverings of whatever 
nature and other charges and expenses incident to placing the arti- 
cle in condition packed ready for delivery, and (B) costs of trans- 
portation ; and 

“(4) Advantages granted to a foreign producer by a government, 
person, partnership, corporation, or association in a foreign 
country. 

“(e) INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMISSION.—Investigations to assist the 
President in ascertaining differences in conditions of competition under 
this section shall be made by the commission, and no proclamation shall 
be issued under this section until such investigation shall have been 
made. The commission shall give reasonable public notice of its hear- 
ings and shall give reasonable opportunity to parties interested to be 
present, to produce evidence, and to be heard. The commission is 
authorized to adopt such reasonable procedure, rules, and regulations as 
it) may deem necessary. 

“(f) MODIFICATION OF PROCLAMATION.—The President, proceeding as 
hereinbefore provided for in proclaiming changes in rates of duty, in 
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classification, or In the basis of value, shall, when he determines that 
it is shown that the differences in conditions of competition which led 
to such proclamation have changed or no longer exist, modify or ter- 
minate the proclamation accordingly. Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to authorize a transfer of an article from the dutiable list 
to the free list or from the free list to the dutiable list, nor a change 
in form of duty. Whenever it is provided in any paragraph of Title I 
of this act, or in any amendatory act, that the duty or duties shall not 
exceed a specified ad valorem rate upon the articles provided for in such 
paragraph, no rate determined under the provisions of this section upon 
such articles shall exceed the maximum ad valorem rate so specified. 

“(g) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘domestic article’ means an article wholly or 
in part the growth or product of the United States; and the term 
‘imported article’ means an article imported into the United 
States and wholly or in part the growth or product of a foreign 
country. 

“(2) An imported article shall be considered like or similar to 
and competitive with a domestic article if the imported article is of 
the same class or kind as the domestic article and accomplishes 
results substantially equal to those accomplished by the domestic 
article when used in substantially the same manner and for sub- 
stantially the same purpose. 

“(3) In determining the principal competing country with re- 
spect to any imported article the President shall take into con- 
sideration the quantity, value, and quality of the article imported 
from each competing country and any other differences in the 
conditions under which the article imported from each such coun- 
try competes with the domestic article. A determination by the 
President as to the principal competing country shall be final. 

“(4) The term “ United States” includes the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia. 

“(5) The term ‘foreign country’ means any empire, country, 
dominion, colony, or protectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof (other than the United States and its possessions). 

“(6) The term ‘costs of production,’ when applied with respect 
to either a domestic article or an imported article, includes for a 
period which is representative of conditions in production of the 
article: (A) The price or cost of materials, labor costs, and other 
direct charges incurred in the production of the article and in the 
processes or methods employed in its production; (B) the usual 
general expenses, including charges for depreciation or depletion 
which are representative of the equipment and property employed 
in the production of the article and charges for rent or interest 
which are representative of the cost of obtaining capital or instru- 
ments of production; (C) the cost of containers and coverings of 
whatever nature, and other costs, charges, and expenses incident 
to placing the article in condition packed ready for delivery; and 
(D) such other factors as the President may deem applicable. 

“(h) RULES AND REGULATIONS OF PRESIDENT.—The President is au- 
thorized to make all needful rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 

“(i) RULES AND REGULATIONS OF SECRETARY OF TREASURY.—The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to make such rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary for the entry and declaration of imported 
articles of the class or kind of articles upon which the President has 
made a proclamation under the provisions of subdivision (b) of this 
section and for the form of invoice required at time of entry. 

“(j) INVESTIGATIONS PRIOR TO ENACTMENT OF AcT.—AIl uncompleted 
investigations instituted prior to the approval of this act under the 
provisions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, including investiga- 
tions in which the President has not proclaimed changes in classification 
or increases or decreases in rates of duty, shall be dismissed without 
prejudice, but the information and evidence secured by the commission in 
any such investigation may be given due consideration in any investiga- 
tion instituted under the provisions of this section. 

“Sec. 337. UNFAIR PRACTICES IN IMPORT TRADER. 

“(a) UNFAIR METHODS OF COMPETITION DECLARED UNLAWFUL.—Un- 
fair methods of competition and unfair acts in the importation of 
articles into the United States, or in their sale by the owner, importer, 
consignee, or agent of either, the effect or tendency of which is to 
destroy or substantially injure an industry, efficiently and economically 
operated, in the United States, or to prevent the establishment of such 
an industry, or to restrain or monopolize trade and commerce in the 
United States, are hereby declared unlawful, and when found by the 
President to exist shall be dealt with, in addition to any other provi- 
sions of law, as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) INVESTIGATIONS OF VIOLATIONS BY COMMISSION.—To assist the 
President in making any decisions under this section, the commission is 
hereby authorized to investigate any alleged violation hereof on com- 
plaint under oath or upon its initiative. 

“(c) HEARINGS AND REVIERW.—The commission shall make such in- 
vestigation under and in accordance with such rules as it may promul- 
gate and give such notice and afford such hearing, and, when deemed 
proper by the commission, such rehearing, with opportunity to offer 
evidence, oral or written, as it may deem sufficient for a full presenta- 
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tion of the facts involved in such investigation. The testimony in every 
such investigation shall be reduced to writing, and a transcript thereof, 
with the findings and recommendation of the commission, shall be the 
official record of the proceedings and findings in the case; and in any 
case where the findings in such investigation show a violation of this 
section, a copy of the findings shall be promptly mailed or delivered to 
the importer or consignee of such articles. Such findings, if supported 
by evidence, shall be conclusive, except that a rehearing may be granted 
by the commission, and except that, within such time after said findings 
are made, and in such manner as appeals may be taken from decisions 
of the United States Board of General Appraisers, an appeal may be 
taken from said findings upon a question or questions of law only to the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals by the importer or 
consignee of such articles. If it shall be shown to the satisfaction of 
said court that further evidence should be taken, and that there were 
reasonable grounds for the failure to adduce such evidence in the pro- 
ceedings before the commission, said court may order such additional 
evidence to be taken before the commission in such manner and upon 
such terms and conditions as to the court may seem proper. The com- 
mission may modify its findings as to the facts or make new findings 
by reason of additional] evidence, which, if supported by evidence, shall 
be conclusive as to the facts, except that within such time and in such 
manner an appeal may be taken as aforesaid upon a question or ques- 
tions of law only. The judgment of said court shall be final, except 
that the same shall be subject to review by the United States Supreme 
Court upon certiorari applied for within three months after such judg- 
ment of the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

“(d)TRANSMISSION OF FINDINGS TO PRESIDENT.—The final findings 
of the commission shall be transmitted with the record to the President. 

“(e) EXCLUSION OF ARTICLES FROM ENTRY.—Whenever the existence 
of any such unfair method or act shall be established to the satisfaction 
of the President he shall direct that the articles concerned in such 
unfair methods or acts, imported by any person violating the provisions 
of this act, shall be excluded from entry into the United States, and 
upon information of such action by the President the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, through the proper officers, refuse such an entry. The 
decision of the President shall be conclusive. 

“(f) ENTRY UNDER BOND.—Whenever the President has reason to be- 
lieve that any article is offered or sought to be offered for entry into 
the United States in violation of this section, but has not information 
sufficient to satisfy him thereof, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
upon his request in writing, forbid entry thereof until such investigation 
as the President may deem necessary shall be completed: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury may permit entry under bond upon 
such conditions and penalties as he may deem adequate. 

““(g) CONTINUANCE OF EXCLUSION.—Any refusal of entry under this 
section shall continue in effect until the President shall find and instruct 
the Secretary of the Treasury that the conditions which led to such 
refusal of entry no longer exist. 

“Sec, 338. DISCRIMINATION BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

“(a) ADDITIONAL DuTIus.—The President when he finds that the pub- 
lie interest will be served thereby shall by proclamation specify and de- 
clare new or additional duties as hereinafter provided upon articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product of, or imported in a vessel of, 
any foreign country whenever he shall find as a fact that such country— 

“(1) Imposes, directly or indirectly, upon the disposition in or 
transportation in transit through or reexportation from such coun- 
try of any article wholly or in part the growth or product of the 
United States any unreasonable charge, exaction, regulation, or 
limitation which is not equally enforced upon the like articles of 
every foreign country; or 

“(2) Discriminates in fact against the commerce of the United 
States, directly or indirectly, by law or administrative regulation 
or practice, by or in respect to any customs, tonnage, or port duty, 
fee, charge, exaction, classification, regulation, condition, restric- 
tion, or prohibition, in such manner as to place the commerce of 
the United States at a disadvantage compared with the commerce 
of any foreign country, 

“(b) EXCLUSION FROM IMPORTATION.—If at any time the President 
shall find it to be a fact that any foreign country has not only discrimi- 
nated against the commerce of the United States, as aforesaid, but has, 
after the issuance of a proclamation as authorized in subdivision (a) of 
this section, maintained or increased its said discriminations against the 
commerce of the United States, the President is hereby authorized, if he 
deems it consistent with the interests of the United States, to issue a 
further proclamation directing that such products of said country or 
such articles imported in its vessels as he shall deem consistent with the 
public interests shall be excluded from importation into the United 
States. 

“(e) 


APPLICATION OF PROCLAMATION.—Any proclamation issued by 
the President under the authority of this section shall, if he deems it 
consistent with the interests of the United States, extend to the whole 
of any foreign country or may be confined to any subdivision or sub- 
divisions thereof; and the President shall, whenever he deems the pub- 
lie interests require, suspend, revoke, supplement, or amend any such 
proclamation, 
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President shall find as a fact that any foreign country places any | 
burden or disadvantage upon the commerce of the United States by any j 


of the unequal impositions or discriminations aforesaid, he shall, when 
he finds that the public interest will be served thereby, by proclama- 
tion specify and declare such new or additional rate or rates of duty 
ag he shall determine will offset such burden or disadvantage, not to 
exceed 50 per cent ad valorem or its @quivalent, on any products of, or 
on articles imported in a vessel of, such foreign country; and 30 days 
after the date of such proclamation there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid upon the articles enumerated in such proclamation when imported 
into the United States from such foreign country such new or addi- 
tional rate or rates of duty; or, in case of articles declared subject to 
exclusion from importation into the United States under the provisions 
of subdivision (b) of this section, such articles shall be excluded from 
importation, 

“(e) Duties To OrrsET BENEFITS TO THIRD CouNTRY.—Whenever the 
President shall find as a fact that any foreign country imposes any 
unequal imposition or discrimination as aforesaid upon the commerce 
of the United States, or that any benefits accrue or are likely to accrue 
{o any industry in any foreign country by reason of any such imposi- 
tion or discrimination imposed by any foreign country other than the 
foreign country in which such industry is located, and whenever the 
President shall determine that any new or additional rate or rates of 
duty or any prohibition hereinbefore provided for do not effectively 
remove such imposition or discrimination and that any benefits from 
any such imposition or discrimination accrue or are likely to accrue to 
any industry in any foreign country, he shall, when he finds that the 
public interest will be served thereby, by proclamation specify and 
declare such new or additional rate or rates of duty upon the articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product of any such industry as he 
shall determine will offset such benefits, not to exceed 50 per cent ad 
valorem or its equivalent, upon importation from any foreign country 
into the United States of such articles; and on and after 30 days after 
the date of any such proclamation such new or additional rate or rates 
of duty so specified and declared in such proclamation shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon such articles. 

“(f) FORFEITURE OF ARTICLES.—AIll articles imported contrary to the 
provisions of this section shall be forfeited to the United States and 
shall be liable to be seized, prosecuted, and condemned in like manner 
and under the same regulations, restrictions, and provisions as may 
from time to time be established for the recovery, collection, distribu- 
tion, and remission of forfeitures to the United States by the several 
revenue laws. Whenever the provisions of this act shall be applicable 
to importations into the United States of articles wholly or in part the 
growth or product of any foreign country, they shall be applicable 
thereto whether such articles are imported directly or indirectly. 

“(g) ASCERTAINMENT BY COMMISSION OF DISCRIMINATIONS.—It shall 
be the duty of the commission to ascertain and at all times to be in- 
formed whether any of the discriminations against the commerce of the 
United States enumerated in subdivisions (a), (b), and (e) of this 
section are practiced by any country; and if and when such discrimina- 
tory acts are disclosed, it shall be the duty of the commission to bring 
the matter to the attention of the President, together with recom- 
mendations. 

“(h) RULES AND REGULATIONS OF SECRETARY OF TREASURY.—The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with the approval of the President shall make 
such rules and regulations as are necessary for the execution of such 
proclamations as the President may issue in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section, 

“(i) DeFIniTION.—When used in this section the term ‘foreign 
country’ shall mean any territory foreign to the United States within 
which separate tariff rates or separate regulations of commerce are 
enforced. 

“Spc. 339. REENACTMENT OF EXISTING LAW. 

“Sections 330 to 338, inclusive, shall be construed as a reenactment 
of sections 700 to 709, inclusive, of the revenue act of 1916 and of sec- 
tions 315 to 318, inclusive, of the tariff act of 1922, in so far as not 
inconsistent therewith.” 

And amend by providing a bipartisan fact-finding tariff commission 
to be under the control of Congress ; 

(2) On pages 296 to 302, inclusive, strike out all of section 402 and 
insert in lieu thereof the language of section 402 of the tariff act of 
1922; 

(3) Amend by adjusting rates in all schedules so that the duties 
shall not exceed the actual difference between the cost of production in 
the United States and abroad. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. As many as favor the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas to recommit the bill will, when their names are 
called, answer “ yea”; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the rule be enforced in 
regard to Members standing in the well. I hope the well will 
be kept free of Members. 
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“(d) DoTres To OrrseT COMMERCIAL DISADVANTAGES.—Whenever the | 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will enforce the rule. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 157, nays 254, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 15, as follows: 
[Roll No. 7] 
YEAS—157 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almond 
Arnold 
Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Bell 

Black 
Bland 
Bloom 

Box 
Boylan 
Brand, Ga. 
Briggs 
Browning 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
Busby 
Byrns 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carley 
Cartwright 
Celler 
Clark, N. C. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Collier 
Collins 
Connery 
Cooper, Tenn, 
Cox 

Crisp 
Cross 
Crosser 
Cullen 
Davis 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 

Baird 
Barbour 
Beedy 

Beers 
Blackburn 
Bohn 
Bolton 
Bowman 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Britten 
Browne 
Brumm 
Buckbee 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Butler 
Cable 
Campbell, Iowa 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Wyo. 
Chalmers 
Chase 
Chindblom 
Christgau 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clancy 
Clark, Md. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cochran, Pa, 
Cole 

Colton 
Connolly 
Cooke 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coyle 
Craddock 
Crail 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Dempsey 
Denison 

De Priest 
Dickinson 
Dowell 
Dunbar 
Dyer 

Eaton, Colo, 


DeRouen 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Douglass, Mass. 
Doxey 

Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Edwards 
Eslick 

Evans, Mont. 
Fisher 
Fitzpatrick 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Garner 
Garrett 
Gasque 
Glover 
Goldsborough 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Griffin 

Hall, Miss. 
Hammer 
Hare 
Hastings 
Hill, Ala. 
Hill, Wash, 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, Tenn. 
Igoe 

Jeffers 


Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kemp 

Kerr 

Kincheloe 

Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lankford, Ga. 
Larsen 

Lee. Tex. 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Lozier 

Ludlow 
McCloskey 
McCormack, Mass. 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
MeMillan 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
Mead 
Milligan 
Montague 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Nelson, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connell, R. I, 
O'Connor, La. 
O’Connor, N. Y. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Owen 
Palmisano 
Parks 
Patman 
Patterson 


NAYS—254 


Eaton N. J. 


DLlis 
Englebright 
Estep 
Esterly 
Evans, Calif. 
Fenn 

Fish 
Fitzgerald 
Fort 

Foss 

Frear 

Free 
Freeman 
French 
Garber, Okla. 
Garber, Va. 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glynn 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Guyer 


Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Halsey 
Hancock 
Hardy 
Hartley 
Haugen 
Hawley 

Hess 

Hickey 

Hoch 
Hoffman 
Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 

Hope 
Hopkins 
Houston 
Hudson 
Hughes 

Hull, William E, 
Hull, Wis. 
Irwin 

James 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jolinson, Nebr. 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Johnston, Mo. 
Jonas, N. C. 
Kading 

Kahn 

Kaynor 

Kearns 

Kelly 


Kendall, Ky. 
Kendall, Pa. 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kiess 


Lambertson 
Lampert 
Langley 
Lankford, Va, 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Leech 
Lehlbach 
Letts 
Luce 
McClintock, Ohio. 
McCormick, Il. 
McFadden 
McLaughlin 
McLeod 
Maas 
Magrady 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
peouaee 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newhall 
Newton 
Niedringhaus 
O'Connor, Okla. 
’almer 
Parker 
Perkins 
Pittenger 
Porter 
Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Pratt, Ruth 
Pritchard 
Purnell 
Ramey, Frank M. 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Reece 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, Il. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Rowbottom 


Pou 

Prall 

Quayle 

Quin 

Ragon 
Rainey, Henry T. 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Romjue 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sirovich 
Smith, W. Va, 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spearing 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele 
Stevenson 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 
Taylor, Colo, 
Tucker 
Underwood 
Vinson, Ga. 
Warren 


. Whitehead 


Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson 

Wingo 
Woodrum 
Wright 

Yon 


Sanders, N. Y. 
Schafer, Wis, 
Schneider 
Sears 

Seger 
Seiberling 
Selvig 
Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Sbreve 
Simmons 
Simms 
Sinclair 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Snell 

Snow 

Sparks 
Speaks 
Sproul, Tl, 
Stafford 
Stalker 
Stobbs 

Stone 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Swanson 
Swick 

Swing 

Taber 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welsh, Pa. 
Whitley 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Il. 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Wyant 

Yates 
Zihlwan 
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Gasque 
Glover 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Griffin 

Hall, Miss. 
Halsey 
Hammer 
Hare 
Hastings 
Hill, Ala. 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Bull, Tenn. 
Hull, Wis. 
Igoe 

Jeffers 
Johnson, Okla. 
Jobnson, Tex, 
Jones, Tex, 
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Sandlin 
Selvig 
Sirovich 
Smith, W. Va. 
Somers, N. ¥. 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele 
Stevenson 
Sullivan, N. Y% 
Sumners, Tex, 
Tarver 
Tucker 
Vinson, Ga. 
Warren 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Wingo 
Woodrum 
Wright 


Nelson, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connor, N. Y¥. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Palmisano 
Parks 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pou 
Prall 
gunz 

uin 
Ragon 
Rainey, Henry T. 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Romjue 
Rutherford 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Sproul, Kans. 

NOT VOTING—15 
Lanham 
McClintic, Okla. 

Curry Griest Mansfield 

Doutrich Kunz Mooney 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 

Mr. O'Connell of New York (for) with Mr. Curry (against). 
Mr. Kunz (for) with Mr. Corning (against). 

Mr. Doyle (for) with Mr. Golder (against). 

Mr. McClintic of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Griest (against), 
Mr. Mooney (fcr) with Mr. Welch of California (against). 
Mr. Lanham (for) with Mr. Cramton (against). 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


Kerr 

Kincheloe 
Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lambertson 
Lankford, Ga. 
Larsen 

Lee, Tex. 
Lindsay 
Linthicum ’ 
Lozier 
McCormack, Mass. 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
MeMillan 
McReynolds 
McSwain 

Mead 

Milligan 
Montague 
Moore, Va. Sabath 
Morehead Sanders, Tex. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—2 


Doyle 
Golder 


Corning 


O’Connell, N. ¥. 
Cramton f 


Welch, Calif. 
Williamson 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 264, nays 147, 


answered “ present” 2, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 8] 
YEAS—264 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Baird 
Barbour 
Beedy 

Beers 
Blackburn 
Bohn 
Bolton 
Bowman 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Britten 
Browne 
Brumm 
Buckbee 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Butler 
Cable 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Wyo. 
Celler 
Chalmers 
Chase 
Chindblom 
Clancy 
Clark, Md. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cochran, Pa. 
Cole 

Colton 
Connery 
Connolly 
Cooke 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coyle 
Craddock 
Crail 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Dempsey 
Denison 

De Priest 
DeRouen 
Dickinson 
Dowell 
Drane 
Dunbar 
Dyer 

Eaton, Colo, 
Eaton, N. J. 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Andresen 
Arnold 
Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Bell 

Black 
Bland 
Bloom 
Box 
Boylan 


Elliott 
Ellis 
Englebright 
Estep 
Esterly 
Evans, Calif. 
Fenn 
Fish 
Fitzgerald 
Fort 
Foss 
Frear 
Free 
Freeman 
French 
Garber, Okla, 
Garber, Va. 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glynn 
Graham 
Green 
Hadley 
Hale 
Hall, Ill. 
Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Hancock 
Hardy 
Hartley 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hick 

ckey 
Hill-Wash. 
Hoch 
Hoffman 
Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Hope 
Hopkins 
Houston 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Hughes 


Hull, William E. 


Irwin 

James 

Jenkins 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Nebr. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Johnston, Mo. 
Jonas, N. C, 
Kading 

Kahn 

Kaynor 

Kearns 

Kelly 

Kem 

Kendall, Ky. 
Kendall, Pa. 
Ketcham 


Kiefner 
Kiess 
Knutson 

opp 
Korell 
Kurtz 
Lampert 
Langley 
Lankford, Va. 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Leech 
Lehibach 
Letts 
Luce 
Ludlow 
McClintock, Ohio 
McCloskey 
McCormick,-Ill. 
McFadden 
McLaughlin 
McLeod 
Maas 
Magrady 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Mouser 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newhall 
Newton 
Niedringhaus 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, Okla. 
Owen 
Palmer 
Parker 
Perkins 
Pittenger 
Porter 
Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Pratt, Ruth 
Pritchard 
Purnell 
Kkamey, Frank M, 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Reece 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, Il, 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Sanders, N. Y. 


NAYS—147 


Brand, Ga, 
Briggs 
Browning 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
Busby 

Byrns 
Campbell, Iowa 
Canfield 
Cannon 

Carew 

Carley 
Cartwright 
Christgau 
Christopherson 


Clague 
Clark, N. C. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Collier 
Collins 
Cooper, Tenn, 
Cox 

Crisp 

Cross 
Crosser 
Cullen 

Davis 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 


Schafer. Wis. 
Schneider 
Sears 

Seger 
Seiberling 
Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Simms 
Sinclair 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Snell 


Snow 

Sparks 
Speaks 
aoearins 
Sproul, Ill. 
Stafford 
Stalker 
Stobbs 

Stone 

Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swanson 
Swick 

Swing 

Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welsh, Pa. 
Whitley 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Ill, 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 


Wolverton, W. Va. 


Wood 
Woodruff 
Wyant 
Yates 
Yon 
Zihiman 


Douglas, Ariz. 
Douglass, Mass, 
Doxey 
Drewry 
Driver 
Edwards 
Eslick 

Evans, Mont, 
Fisher 
Fitzpatrick 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Garner 
Garrett 


Guyer Sproul, Kans. 
NOT VOTING—14 
Golder Lanham 
Griest McClintic, Okla, 
Doutrich Hull, Morton D. Mansfield 
Doyle Kunz Mooney 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. com (for) with Mr, O’Connell of New York (against). 
Mr. Corning (for) with Mr. Kunz (against). 
Mr. Golder (for) with Mr. Doyle (against) 
Mr. Griest (for) with Mr. McClintic of Oklahoma (against). 
Mr. Welch of California (for) with Mr, Mooney (against). 
Mr. Doutrich (for) with Mr. Lanham (against). 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. Haw Ley, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


O'Connell, N. Y, 
Welch, Calif, 


REASON FOR NOT VOTING ON MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one-half minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, at the time of the roll call 
on the motion to recommit I was engaged in a conference in 
my office and was waiting for the signal bell and the bell did 
not ring. So 1 missed the roll call. If I had been present, 
as I would have been if I had had the customary notice of 
the roll call, I would have voted “no” on the motion to 
recommit. 


ORDER OF 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have two or three important 
unanimous-consent requests to submit; therefore, I ask that the 
Members do not leave until I submit them. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 1 o’clock. My 
reason for making this request is that the Ways and Means 
Committee has a hearing to-morrow morning on two or three 
rather important matters, and I think it will require more time, 
perhaps, to consider these bills in the committee than it will in 
the House after they are reported to the House. Therefore I 
submit this request. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
I understand the gentleman correctly, he has no business to 
come before the House to-morrow except such bills as may be 
reported to-morrow by the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. TILSON. That is my purpose. 

Mr. GARNER. And none of these bills can be taken up under 
the rules of the House of Representatives except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. TILSON. No; the request I made this morning, and I 
shall repeat it, is that bills that have been reported from the 
Ways and Means Committee without opposition may be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman did not get that consent this 
morning. 

Mr. TILSON. No. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not see any necessity of making that 
request again, because if you can get unanimous consent to-day 
you can get it to-morrow. I am perfectly willing for the House 
to adjourn until 1 o’clock to-morrow in order that we may com- 
plete the hearings, with the understanding that we will con- 
sider nothing to-morrow except the matters reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee that may be considered by unani- 
mous consent, 


BUSINESS 
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Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, there 
are three or four important matters before the Committee on 
Appropriations for which we intend to ask unanimous consent, 
and I would hate to see such opportunity barred unless we may 
have some assurance that the House will be in session long 
enough after to-morrow so that they may be considered. 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman need have no uneasiness 
about that. There will be time enough. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand the program of the gentle 
man from Connecticut, after the Ways and Means Committee 
has its hearing to-morrow and makes such recommendation as 
it may see proper to the House, anything that can be taken up 
under unanimous consent may be then considered. 

Mr. TILSON. Such matters as can be taken up in that way; 
yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And if the gentleman does not get unanimous 
consent to consider them to-morrow, you will adjourn over until 
the next day with a view of taking them up and considering 
them then. Is that the gentleman’s intention? 

Mr. TILSON. That is my purpose. 

Mr. GARNER. I simply wanted the House to understand 
what the purpose is. 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair interject this remark? 
The Chair is not very familiar with the bills, but has the im- 
pression that one of the bills is privileged. 

Mr. GARNER. If it is reported to-morrow, could it be called 
up on that day? 

The SPEAKER. It could be called up if it is privileged. 
The Chair has not carefully examined it. Any other bill would 
require unanimous consent. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trson], 
if he does not get unanimous consent to his request to-morrow 
the House will be in session on Memorial Day. 

Mr. TILSON. If it be necessary to transact the public busi- 
ness we should meet on Memorial Day—the better the day, the 
better the deed. 

Mr, RANKIN. That is one reason I think we ought to ad- 
journ the House for Memorial Day at least. 

Mr. TMLSON. It is my hope that we may do so, and I am 
trying to arrange so that it may be done. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that I 
objected to the unanimous-consent request this morning, I fear 
the gentleman from Connecticut did not clearly understand me. 
I wanted him to know I was objecting to only one of the meas- 
ures he desired considered. With reference to the others I 
have no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. I tried to explain to the gentleman earlier 
in the day that there was no intention of bringing up the bill 
to which he objects. 

Mr. HOWARD. Now I know it will not be brought up. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn to meet on 
Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-morrow it ad- 
journ to meet on Friday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
10,000 copies of the bill (H. R. 2667) just passed by the House, 
may be printed for the use of the House document room. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that 10,000 copies of the tariff bill just passed be 
printed for use of the House document room. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. If 
unanimous consent is given to the gentleman from Oregon, will 
the 10,000 copies of the bill go into the document room and be 
distributed pro rata to each Member? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. NO. 

Mr. GARNER. I can not give consent to the gentleman un- 
less they are to go through the folding room so that each Mem- 
ber may have his pro rata share. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will modify my request 
and ask that 10,000 copies of the bill be printed and distributed 
through the House folding room. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is, in addition to the usual number 
for the document room? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I want to say 
that if the gentleman from Texas will go to Mr. McKee, super- 
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intendent of the folding room, he will find that not one-half of 
the copies of the revenue bill placed to the credit of Members 
will be taken out of the folding room. 

Mr. GARNER. I am sure the statement of the gentleman 


from Missouri is correct, but there are a lot of Members who 
will want to distribute their full quota, and if they go to the 
document room they are exhausted before a Member ean get 
I think it is better to distribute them through 


his full number. 
the folding room. 

Mr. TILSON. It is rather a complicated matter to dis- 
tribute through the folding room. They have to keep a ledger 
account with each Member. I suggest as a matter of compro- 
mise that 5,000 copies be distributed through the folding room 
and the other half through the document room. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to make a suggestion. 
Where so large a number of copies of a bill are involved the 
printing should be authorized by a resolution from the Com- 
mittee on Printing accompanied by an estimate of the cost. 
That is the law. 

Mr. GARNER. May I suggest, Mr. Speaker, in the interest of 
Members of the House that the gentleman from Oregon with- 
draw his request. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have offered this request because there are 
a lot of demands for copies of the bill, and I thought that an 
agreement might be reached. 

The SPEAKER. The law is very clear on the subject, the 
law requires that it must be done by joint resolution if the cost 
is more than $500. The Chair thinks in this case it might 
exceed $500. At any rate it is a very large number. 

Mr. GARNER. I renew my suggestion that the gentleman 
relieve the Chair by withdrawing his request. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman from Texas is very consider- 
ate of the Chair, and I will be equally so. [Laughter.] 


THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp at this point a statement on the tariff bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks by printing a statement of his 
own in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, are not these post-mortem state 
ments already authorized? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think that a statement in 
writing is authorized. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought so. I shall not object. 
the gentleman already had authority. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re 
marks in the Recorp I include a statement by myself relative 
to the tariff bill. 

The statement is as follows: 


I thought 


May 27, 1929. 
Hon. Wituts C. HAWLEY, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr, HAw.ey: Knowing your own friendly attitude toward 
the item of blackstrap, I am going to submit to you for consideration 
when the tariff bill comes back from the Senate with this error, I hope, 
corrected in the interest of agriculture. 

On the direct issue we won yesterday, 132 to 130, but that narrow 
margin was later wiped out, due to a parliamentary situation that was 
not understood by all who voted adversely. That vote showed that this 
item was not without friends in a house where all sincere believers in 
protection should have been its friends. 

The defeat of the Hull amendment, increasing the duty on blackstrap 
from 2 to 8 cents a gallon was wholly indefensible from the standpoint 
of a protective tariff and in direct contravention of the purposes for 
which this special session was called. : 

3y that vote it was decreed that all the alcohol used for industrial 
purposes, which are legitimate and legalized purposes, must be made 
from foreign waste products, while millions of bushels of low-grade corn, 
which might be so used, -must be denied a market. Markets that belong 
to American farmers have been turned over to international junk dealers 
in foreign products. 

Blackstrap is a low-grade, nonedible molasses. It was formerly 
dumped into the sewers. Later use was found for portions of it in mixed 
stock foods and for such uses it had a market value of 3 or 4 cents a 
gallon and was admitted under a nominal tariff duty of one-sixth of a 
cent a gallon. More recently it has been converted into industrial 
alcohol. Beeause of its cheapness and accessibility it has now almost 
driven corn out of the distilleries. 

Enormous profits have been made out of such manufactures. I am 
told that many men have become millionaires out of it. They have not 
only appropriated the distilling business of the country but they have 
now formed international syndicates, with headquarters in London as 
well as America, which have obtained control of practically all the com- 
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mercial blackstrap of the world. Even the cane wastes of far-away 
Java have been optioned for 25 years. 

There is no other monoply that is so exclusive or powerful. These ex- 
ploiting capitalists and syndicalists have no more interest in the Ameri- 
can farm problems than so many Hottentots have in the Einstein theory. 
They gloat in their strength, and they can now boast that they have 
persuaded the House of Representatives, which ought to represent the 
American people, to guarantee them in their monopoly. 

The House of Representatives has unwittingly, and in this word I am 
charitable, vested in these international syndicalists the power to levy 
tribute on the stock feeders, the dairymen, and even the poultry men of 
America. All these producers find use for this cheap molasses in their 
mixed feeds. What was normally worth 3 or 4 cents a gallon has now 
been advanced to 12% cents a gallon. The amount of this tribute is 
considerable, for nearly 100,000,000 gallons are used in feeding. 

The corn growers are not only deprived of a legitimate market for 
their inferior grades of corn, but they are now taxed on their stock 
foods, and all to enrich a gang of international junk dealers who bring 
the offal of the world to the ports of America, and that without a com- 
pensating tariff duty. 

All that the corn growers have asked is a duty on this imported 
stuff that will at least enable the corn distillers to compete with the 
molasses distillers. That request was denied them. I can not believe 
that it was done with knowledge of the consequences, 

It was argued that we do not produce blackstrap enough in this coun- 
try to bring it under the protective tariff. But might not like reason- 
ing have been applied to sugar? But if we will think of blackstrap 
and corn in terms of industrial alcohol, we can come to no other con- 
clusion than that they are competing products and therefore in the 
domain of tariff legislation, if such legislation is to be impartial. 

The pathetic appeal was made on the floor that to make industrial 
alcohol from corn might increase the cost of an ingredient, an ounce 
of which may be put into a mixture in a bottle that sells for $1 at re- 
tail. What sophistry! Three Michigan Members who had just received 
benefits for their State by an increased tariff on sugar told us that to 
make alcohol from corn instead of molasses might increase the cost of 
making automobiles in Detroit by so much as 30 cents a car—$1,000,000 
on 3,000,000 cars, I think, was cited. 

What a terrible catastrophe that would be! But is it not true that 
if the farmers are to receive a little more for their labors some one must 
pay a little more for their products? May not some one have to pay 
something more for sugar to help the sugar industry? May not some 
one pay something more for textiles to help that industry? Why draw 
the line where great manufacturing concerns have to pay a little more? 

But as if to add insult to injury, the duty originally recommended 
by your committee, of 2 cents a gallon was remitted to the benefit of 
the international syndicalists. That 2 cents meant to them $5,000,000 
a year in cash, It will go into their rich pockets. Not a cent of it 
will be reflected back to the stock feeders who use this molasses. 

This item of blackstrap, which may well become a national issue, has 
also an industrial bearing in the Middle West. The international syndi- 
calists have wrecked what was and might be an important manufactur- 
ing industry in the Corn Belt States. They have dismantled factories 
in Illinois and other States, and removed them to the Atlantic seaboard, 
And yet some Illinois Members acquiesced in this industrial raping. 

It was argued that synthetic alcohol would soon displace grain and 
molasses alcohol both, Then, why were the molasses men so anxious 
to keep the corn growers out of the field? Why did they spend such 
vast sums for literature and lobbyists to maintain their iniquitous 
monopoly? That is the true moonshine of the distilling world. From 
corn at present prices alcohol can be made for 36 cents a gallon. That 
is certainly cheap enough and at such prices and with such merits as 
grain alcohol has they need not fear any kind of competition. 

I am submitting these facts to you for further consideration should 
the Senate in its wisdom, in its devotion to agriculture, and in the pos- 
sibilities of free discussion, see fit to undo the wrong that has been 
perpetrated by your committee and the House. 

Sincerely, 
CYRENUS COLE, 


ADDRESS OF HON, THOMAS A. JENKINS, OF OHIO 


Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a copy 
of an address made by our colleague the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. JENKINS, over the radio last evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUGHES. On what subject? 

Mr. HOLADAY. On the question of national origins. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an address delivered by Hon, 
THomMAS A, JENKINS, of Ohio, over the radio, May 27, 1929, 

The address is as follows: 
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NATIONAL ORIGINS 


Almost every immigration question is full of human interest and is 
widely discussed. The national-origins question now pending before 
Congress is no exception to this rule. In the discussion of human- 
interest questions the fountains of sympathy are frequently tapped and 
the fires of hatred are sometintes kindled. Those who discuss the 
national-origins question are quite liable to be moved by some con- 
siderations of bias and personal feeling. We should be actuated by a 
motive to ascertain and do what is best for America, and not what 
is best for the foreigner who has not yet arrived, and not what is best 
for the country from whence he expects to come. We owe every 
country fair consideration, but we owe our own country true allegi- 
ance. 

There is no question but that restriction of immigration is a well- 
accepted and permanent national policy of our country, although there 
are some who refuse to subscribe fully to this policy, and some of them 
are in the National Congress. ‘“ Keep America American” is a great 
sentiment. It is worthy of acceptation. 

From our early history it was the policy of our Government to wel- 
come to the “land of the free” the people of all countries, While 
our country was new we assimilated immigration readily, but when 
our frontiers passed from actuality into song and chronicle we could 
expand no further. We could not assimilate an annual immigration 
of approximately 2,000,000 people. We then changed our policy. In no 
other case has our Government made a more complete change of policy 
than in its control of immigration. 

The control of immigration involved a new question. ‘Total exclusion 
was not wise, hence some plan of restriction was necessary. Already 
the criminal, the anarchist, and the unfit were being excluded. In the 
selection of imfmigrants it was considered that national boundaries 
must be observed and that the friendship of the nations must not be 
endangered. This would compel the adoption of some plan that would 
insure equity to all nationalities. With this idea in mind Congress 
passed the quota law in 1924, 


THE 1924 LAW 


This law provided for two plans—a temporary plan to continue until 
July 1, 1927, and a permanent plan known as the national-origins plan 
to become effective July 1, 1927. There seems to be a great uncertainty 
in the minds of people generally just what these plans ara and how 
they work. 

This temporary plan provided that each country should have a quota 
of 2 per cent of the foreign born of that country in the United States 
as shown by the census of 1890. You may wonder why the foreign 
born were taken as a basis and the native born omitted; and you may 
wonder why it was necessary to go back 34 years and use the 1890 
census as a basis. I shall attempt to explain this later. This tempo- 
rary plan would admit 164,000 annually. 

The permanent, or national-origins plan, is based on the total popu- 
lation—the native born as well as the foreign born. This plan reduces 
the number to 150,000 per year. This plan provides that this 150,000 
should be apportioned among the several nations in the proportion 
that their respective blood strains are now present in the blood stream 
of the Nation taken as a whole. Or, in other words, in proportion to 
their national origin. This plan is absolutely fair and should not be 
postponed or repealed. Senator Nyg admits its fairness. In his public 
addresses on last Saturday night he said, “ That was the theory of the 
national-origins plan. Who could complain against such a plan? None 
dared to; none wanted to.” In spite of this strong admission Senator 
Nyp seeks the postponement and repeal of this fair plan. 

This temporary plan was not fair or equitable, but since it was only 
to ‘continue for two years its unfairness was not considered. In fact, 
it was not discovered at first. Now, all the antirestrictionists and 
others are secking to make this plan permanent by postponing and 
eventually repealing the national-origins plan. 

The reason these antirestrictionists wish to repeal the national 
origins law is that they always oppose all restrictive measures. Any 
restrictionist in doubt as to his course can safely lay it in the 
direction opposite to that taken by the antirestrictionists. Probably 
seme Senators and Representatives are moved to favor the repeal of 
the national origins law because of the presence in their constituencies 
of large blocks of foreign born whose votes and influence are needed. 
By the same token, Senators and Representatives, whose constituencies 
are made up of Americans who want to keep America American, should 
take note of the fact that every patriotic organization in America 
is opposed to the postponement or repeal of the national origins law. 
In this list is the great American Legion, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Sons of the American Revolution, the Gold- 
Star Mothers, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the great Meth- 
odist Church, 400,000 strong, the Junior Order of the United American 
Mechanics, and about 100 other patriotic organizations. Every organi- 
zation in the country favoring restriction of immigration is also 
opposed. 

Why were the foreign born accepted as a basis of this temporary 
law? A aystem that would count the foreign-born Turk, who had just 
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landed and fafl to count the native-born man whose ancestor fought 
with Washington, would never be permanently acceptable to our people. 
The 1924 law was the result of a long effort by the restrictionists to 
get some relief. They were so pleased with the prospect of the 
national-origins plan which was championed by the greatest scholar of 
his day in the Senate, Henry Cabot Lodge, that they were willing 
to accept almost any plan to cover the short time required to make 
the study for the permanent plan. The old 1921 law was based on 
3 per cent of the foreign born of the census of 1910. It was only 
natural to accept a similar plan for two or three years more until 
the permanent plan could be perfected. 

Why was the 1890 census taken as a basis of this temporary plan? 
Why go back 34 years? It would have been the most logical to have 
taken the census next preceding the time of the passage of the law. If 
the 1920 census had been accepted Italy would have had a quota of 
20,000, while Germany would have had a quota of only 20,960, and 
Great Britain wou'!d have had only 17,000, being 3,000 less than Italy. 
The 1920 census would have been too favorable to Italy and southern 
Europe. When that census was taken the number of foreign-born Ital- 
ians was large, because the wave of Italian immigration had been high 
for the 20 years preceding 1920. If the census of 1820 had been taken 
as a basis, no doubt the English quota would have been very high, for 
the early immigration was largely from Great Britain. The great wave 
of German immigration set in after 1820. It was probably at its crest 
about 1870, and the census of 1890 would be vefy favorable to Ger- 
many. It was so favorable to Germany that while only 17 per cent of 
our population was of German national origin, Germany was allowed 31 
per cent of the immigration under this temporary plan. It is plain that 
any census taken by itself is not a fair cross-section of the population. 
Because this temporary plan adopted the 1890 census as a basis and 
because that census favored certain nationalities is hardly a good reason 
why these nationalities should refuse to be willing to give up this unfair 
advantage. I am afraid that this is the real reason for much of the 
clamor for the repeal of the national-origins plan. This reason actuates 
the nationals of these favored countries to exert their influence to retain 
these large quotas. The influence of interested constituents reflects 
itself in the actions of their Senators and Representatives. 

Under this temporary plan Germany's quota is 51,227. This is 31 
per cent of the total quota. The German stock is only 17 per cent of 
the population. The Irish Free State’s quota is 28,567, or 17% 
per cent of the total, while the Irish Free State’s stock is only 11 per 
cent of the population. The quota of the whole of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and North Ireland taken together is only 31,077, or 20 per cent, 
while the stock from these countries is 43 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. If an early census had been accepted it would have given a 
preference to Great Britain, for the population then was largely from 
the British Isles. A late census would have given a preference to 
southern Europe, and the 1890 census favored those countries whose 
waves of immigration reached their crest in 1890. An average of all 
these censuses would be fair, and that is what the national-origins plan 
provides. 

I am frequently asked, “ How are the national-origins quotas deter- 
mined?” I am also frequently asked how the national origin of an 
individual is determined. ‘The law itself specifically provides that it 
is not necessary to trace the line of descent of the individual citizen. 
The language of the law on this point is: “Such determination shall 
not be made by tracing ancestors or descendants of particular indi- 
viduals but shall be based on statistics of immigration and emigration, 
together with rates of increase of population as shown by successive 
decennial United States censuses, and such other data as may be found 
to be reliable.’ The law further provides that the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor shall determine 
the quota each country should be allowed and that they should call to 
their assistance such experts from the Census Bureau as they might 
need. ‘They have done this, and these experts have made this exhaustive 
study not from one single census of the foreign born only but from all 
the censuses of both native and foreign born. Misleading statements 
have been made to the effect that this compilation was based on the 
1790 census. Fair consideration has been given to the 1790 census, 
but it was given only its just consideration. 


as our later census and probably more accurate. 
their reasons for their claim. 

A study of all the censuses, together with any other reliable infor- 
mation, was made by these experts. As a result of this study the quotas 
under the national origins law are all made and will become effective on 
July 1 unless the antirestrictionists and their allies are successful in 
forcing a repeal of this law. A postponement for one year was author- 
ized by Congress in 1927. This was because the experts had not con- 
cluded their studies to their own satisfaction. A postponement was 
granted in 1928 because of the imminence of a presidential election and 
neither party was anxious to force matters and because the experts had 
not yet fully completed their surveys. Another postponement was at- 
tempted in the closing days of the Seventieth Congress on Sunday, 
March 3, 1929, but that attempt failed. Another attempt is now being 
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made, and, although the Immigration Committee of the Senate by a 
majority vote refused to vote out the Nye resolution of postponement, 
an effort will be made in the United States Senate in a day or two to 
override the Senate committee. Already the mail of Senators and Con- 
gressmen is heavy with protests. 

It has been argued that the putting into effect of the national-origins 
quotas will be attended by confusions in departmental work. This 
argument is unfounded and unreasonable. A change in the quota of any 
country would be effected by a notice to the consuls handling the 
quotas in that country. Adding to or taking from a quota is an easy 
matter for our departments. The only hardship will be that felt by a 
prospective immigrant in a country whose quota is reduced and whose 
turn to procure immigration papers might be delayed somewhat. Mr. 
White, First Assistant Secretary of Labor, disposes of this argument by 
his testimony before the Senate committee to the effect that the Labor 
Department could put the national origins law into effect without any 
friction or trouble. It is claimed that the national-origins quotas are 
not accurate. Doctor Hill, recognized as the greatest census expert in 
the country, and who is responsible for the majority of this national- 
origins survey, testified in effect that the quotas under the national 
origins law are accurate. In answer to a question propounded to him 
on this point by Senator Hiram JOHNSON, Doctor Hill said, “I think 
we are about as near accuracy as we can get.” 

The national origins law was duly passed by the National Congress 
and was proclaimed as a great piece of legislation. It is fair. It is 
accurate. It counts the stock of those who fought with Washington as 
well as those who have just arrived. It will be easily administered. 
All preparations have been made for it to go into effect on July 1. The 
American Legion favors it. Every patriotic organization favors it. The 
American citizens who want to keep America American should use every 
reasonable means to prevent its repeal. Repeal means a backward step 
and a victory for those who have always opposed restriction of 
immigration, 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR REED, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an address de- 
livered by Senator Davin A. Reep over the radio on the 10th 
of May. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me by the House, 
I extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp an address of 
Senator Davin A, Reep, Republican, of Pennsylvania, made May 
10, 1929, over a coast-to-coast network of the National Broad- 
casting Co. system. Thirty-one stations associated with the 
National Broadcasting Co. broadcast the talk. Senator REEp’s 
subject was National Origins. He spoke from the Washing- 
ton studios of the National Broadcasting Co. His speech fol- 
lows: 

NATIONAL ORIGINS 

In recent months our newspapers have printed many dispatches from 
Washington telling of the controversy over the national-origins clause 
of the immigration law. But I have been surprised tc discover how 
little the proposition is understood. To my mind the whole future of 
America depends upon the preservation of a sound immigration policy 
and that is my excuse for the brief talk that I am giving this evening. 

As you know, we have been limiting immigration throughout the 
past eight years and we must continue to limit it unless we are willing 
to see a great increase in unemployment. Our population is sufficiently 
large to develop our country and carry on its industry and any con- 
siderable increase in population through immigration is bound to have 
an ill effect on American wages and American standards of living. 
America to-day is the magnet that attracts people from every land 
and unless we maintain our immigration policy the number of new- 
comers will be limited only by the number of ships that sail the ocean. 
I believe that the policy of restriction has been approved by the sober 
judgment of our people and that we must do all in our power to 
sustain it. 

If, then, we are going to hold immigration down to a limited number 
of persons, the question arises at once how we are going to apportion 
that number among the millions of persons who desire to come. 

As a temporary expedient we have been dividing the number up into 
immigration quotas for the various countries first in proportion to 
the number of foreign-born persons who were tabulated in the census 
of 1910 and later according to the foreign-born persons tabulated in 
the census of 1890. As a temporary expedient this was perhaps well 
enough, but it seems obvious to me that it should not be used perma- 
nently, because it ignores all of us who were born in this country; 
and surely we have as much right to be considered in the make-up of 
the quotas as has the most recently arrived unuaturalized European. 
And so, in 1924, Congress provided that the experts of the Census 
Bureau, of the State Department, and the Department of Commerce 
should make a study of the national origins of the whole white popu- 
lation of the United States, and that, when that study had been 
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completed, the immigration quotas should be divided in accordance 
with the findings of these experts. For five years their study has con- 
tinued and has now been completed. Of course, they have not tried 
to trace back the ancestors of particular individuals, but they have 
used all the population figures of every census, they have taken our 
immigration records as far back as we have any record of immigration, 
they have studied the make-up of our population in the colonial period, 
have studied the foreign statistics of emigration from many European 
lands, and their report is made with confidence in its accuracy. It 
is not simply based on the census of 1790, as some of its critics have 
mistakenly said. It takes all the facts there are, and then apportions 
the new quotas in strict accordance with our racial make-up. It will 
go into effect on the 1st day of next July. It seems to me to be 
obvious that this method is the fairest that has been suggested. It 
means that each of us has exactly the same representation in the quota. 
It does not assume that one of us is better than another. It means 
that each year’s immigration will be in miniature a counterpart of 
the whole population of our country. In other words, America has 
decided that it will not permit its racial composition to be changed 
by immigration. We are strong enough to prevent our land from 
being conquered in war time; our duty now is to prevent its being in- 
vaded and dominated by peace-time immigration. 

I have tried to describe what the national-origins system is; now let 
me say a word about the controversy which rages around it. Ob- 
viously, under the temporary method of apportioning the quotas accord- 
ing to the foreign born only, some nations were bound to get more than 
their share, according to the particular census that we were using. 
The nationals which get more than their fair share are, of course, re- 
luctant to see that advantage disappear, and it is from the people of 
these groups that the whole of this agitation against national origins 
has sprung. For example, we know that 17 per cent of our population 
is of German origin. That is the figure that they themselves have 
claimed and that is the figure arrived at by the experts of the quota 
board. In fairness, Germany should then have 17 per cent of each 
year’s immigration, but inasmuch as she now has 31 per cent under 
the temporary foreign-born method, the German groups throughout the 
United States and the German steamship companies have stirred up a 
tremendous pressure upon Congress and the President to continue the 
present system. All of us, I think, recognize that the immigration 


we get from Germany is of excellent quality and I am sure that we do 
not want to discriminate against them, but surely there can be no 
justification for continuing in their favor a system which gives such 


disproportionate results and is justly subject to the charge of unfair- 
ness by other nations. There is no time to-night to go into detail as to 
the character of the opposition to the law, the motives which prompt 
it, and the methods employed to defeat the national-origins clause. It 
can be demonstrated, however, that the opposition is due almost en- 
tirely to alien viewpoints, alien influences, and alien sympathies, mas- 
querading in various guises and able to exert an enormous political 
pressure. If it were not for political expediency and the assumed 
necessity of catering to hyphenate groups in our present population, 
there would be no thought now of repealing the law. This is some- 
thing that every American should clearly understand. The pressure for 
the repeal of this law comes not from Americans but from those whose 
first loyalty is to some other country than this, or who at best possess 
a divided allegiance. Nations may be destroyed in one of two ways— 
from within or from without. We are too strong to be attacked from 
without, even if there were those who would like to attack us. Our 
danger lies within, and it is to prevent it from becoming serious and 
actually threatening our institutions that Congress wisely has said, 
first, that immigration shall be restricted, and, second, that it shall be 
restricted in such a manner as to preserve our present racial balance 
while we attempt to assimilate the alien elements now in our midst, 

That is what the national origins law does, and all it does. It appor- 
tions to each European nation a share of our annual immigration equal 
to its proportionate representation in our total population. It says to 
the Germans: “ Your predecessors and their descendants account for 
17 per cent of our entire white population. Therefor you shall have 
17 per cent of our immigration.” To the inhabitants of England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Northern Ireland it says: “ You sball have 42 per 
cent of our immigration because 42 per cent of our own people are of 
the same stock.” Similarly with the Irish Free State, which will have 
12 per cent of our annual immigration; and the Scandinavian countries, 
and Russia and Poland and Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia and Italy 
and all the countries of southeastern Europe—each will be represented 
in the exact proportion of its representation in our present population, 
as ascertained by scientists and experts working under the direction 
of the Council of Learned Societies and by authority of Congress. 

We do not say: “This racial stock is better than that.” We do 
not pass judgment on the relative merits of national groups. We 
simply say: “This is our present situation. This is what we have 
now. Let us hold what we have and give everybody equal representa- 
tion in our future immigration until we see where we come out.” 

We have learned by experience that the process of Americanization 
is not completed when the immigrant learns our language, nor even 
when he completes his citizenship, It takes a new viewpoint, a new 
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loyalty, a new faith in the country to which our friends from across 
the Atlantic come to better their condition. Unless their change of 
residence results likewise in a change of allegiance to the extent that 
they learn to think and act as Americans and not as Europeans domi- 
ciled in this country they are not Americans at all, 

Almost 100 patriotic organizations throughout the United States 
have formally recorded their support of the national origins law. The 
American Legion is behind it, the Daughters of the Revolution, the 
Daughters of 1812, and scores of others. They are doing what they 
can to counteract the byphenate influences at work to force a repeal 
of this all-American meagure. 

But best of all, these are growing indications that the great mass 
of Americans, who think more than they talk, have discovered the 
issue as their own. They have come to see that it touches each home 
and each individual, and that it will affect in turn their children and 
all the succeeding generations of those who call themselves Americans, 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the unem- 
ployment problem, in connection with a joint resolution intro- 
duced, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I believe that the unemploy- 
ment problem is a proper subject of legislative inquiry, and I 
feel certain that legislative action will be required to meet. it. 
While agriculture relief and tariff changes may help the situa- 
tion, such legislation can not wholly solve the question. I have 
introduced a resolution calling upon the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Labor to investigate the matter, 
and to submit proposed legislation and remedies for this prob- 
lem. In the resolution I have provided that in the taking of the 
census, the Bureau of the Census shall collect data relating to 
unemployment in this country. 

In speaking of the unemployment problem, I refer to a condi- 
tion brought about in recent years, resulting from the rapid 
changes in our economic, industrial, and business life. This 
unemployment problem, as our modern civilization knows it, did 
not exist 20 years ago. It is with us now, and will be with us so 
long as the present structure of society is in existence. 

In the early days, in the development of America, the circle 
of opportunity was an expanding one. There was the unde 
veloped West, with free land and fertile prairies, for men seek- 
ing opportunity. Overcrowded industry, such as it existed in 
those days, could always find an outlet. 

To-day there is no such room for freedom, for expansion, for 
the building of new railroads, and the development of new en- 
terprises, and the founding of new cities. The field of oppor- 
tunity is fixed and definite, and the circle of possibilities for 
the ordinary man is a diminishing one. The man out of a job 
to-day lives in a different world than did the man 20 years ago. 
I briefly call attention to some factors that have contributed to 
this result. 

It may be commonplace to call this the age of specialization. 
But the term as related to the unemployment problem has deep 
significance. In this industrial age men are trained to do one 
thing. They are valuable in one line of work and of no account 
in another field of endeavor. A slight change in or the elimina- 
tion of one line of industry may result in thousands of men 
finding themselves no longer needed. Highly specialized, they 
find their years of training of no value in other fields of human 
endeavor. They are unfitted for the battles of life. 

Then within a period of time, so brief that we hardly realize 
it has taken place, the consolidation and concentration of in- 
dustrial and business establishments, everywhere and in every 
line, has completely changed our economic structure. It has 
moved with startling rapidity. We must face the new era, and 
there are some who tell us that this is only the beginning. The 
“chain-store” idea best illustrates what I mean. In every 
field of human activity, banking, manufacturing, and so forth, 
the old structure has been or is rapidly being eliminated. The 
days of community independence are disappearing. Some think 
they have gone, never to return. It is truly a revolution in 
the industrial scheme of things. The consolidations and other 
features of the new order have contributed to this modern 
reality which I call the unemployment problem. The workman 
who finds himself discarded in the new industrial order faces a 
different situation from that which existed 20 years ago. Then 
there were other industrial units and other lines of business 
offering him opportunities to make a living. Now he finds only 
one unit, or one business enterprise, instead of many, where he 
is able to “ fit in” and find a place. He is truly discarded. 

Hand in hand with the changes that have given us a new 
structure of society is the displacement of labor in industry 
by labor-saving machinery and improved methods. The pro- 
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ductivity of railroad labor in the United States, measured by 
the average number of traffic units per employee, has increased 
about 40 per cent since 1915, and about 150 per cent since 1890. 
Taking pig iron as another illustration, we find that production 
in this field has increased as follows: 


Production per worker 


Year: 
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I might multiply illustrations to show that fewer and fewer 
men, with the aid of improved machinery and methods, are 
producing more and more goods. 

In the rubber manufacturing industry, in a given period of 
10 years, the average production per man employed has in- 
creased 211 per cent. In the automobile industry the average 
production per man has increased in a 10-year period 172 per 
cent. 

In 1913 a factory worker would make 500 razor blades. He 
now turns out 32,000 razor blades in the same length of time. 
In the bottle-making industry one man who once turned out 
77 bottles now turns out in the same given time 3,000 bottles. 

I do not overlook the fact that new industries in many cases 
absorb the men displaced in other industries. If this were not 
true, you can draw your own conclusions as to what would 
have happened in this country. 
problem here presented. 

What have we to say and what has the Government to offer 
to the man with a family, unable to obtain employment, and 
willing to work? To such a class, and we have it, society has 
an obligation. He ought to have an opportunity to keep his 
family from want. Anything that Congress can do to bring 
upout that result is worth while. 

Then there is another phase of this question that is of vital 
importance. Modern industry no longer has a place for the 
middle-aged or old man. Their ranks, I believe, under the new 
order, are rapidly increasing. They are able-bodied. They are 
willing. 
moves causes them to be cast aside for youth and energy. 

In these brief remarks, I do not seek to offer a solution of a 
problem which new conditions have presented to us. But the 
solution will have to be found. The question will have to be 
faced. Sound theories and sound methods of procedure ought 
to be established in these matters. It is the purpose of my res- 
olution to make a beginning in that direction. If the subject 
does not have attention, then you may expect false theories and 
unsound legislative proposals for your consideration. 

What do you think of the system of “doles” in England? 
Would you like to see it tried here? Is it sound? Is it what 
you want for America? The time may not be far distant when 
you will have to pass upon this and a dozen other theories and 
experiments. I submit that it is the part of wisdom to seek the 
truth and apply it, rather than to wait until we are forced to 
subject our country to governmental experiments of doubtful 
value or harmful possibilities. Now is the time for the legis- 
lative and executive branches of our Government to formulate 
a program and to translate it into action. 

If some of the propaganda factories in Washington, whose 
income and expenditures run into the millions, would tackle the 
unemployment problem with the same zeal they manifest in 
chasing Utopia at the end of their favorite rainbow, they would 
be doing something worth while and of lasting value to pos- 
terity. 

I attach to and make a part of these remarks an article on 
this subject. It is written by Richard T. Jones, district director 
of the United States Employment Service, at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Jones is familiar with the question, and his discussion is 
interesting. 

His remarks follow: 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
By Richard T. Jones, district director, United States Employment Service 
Service) 

Unemployment is a major problem before the country at this time. 
It persists in spite of the great social progress made in the last quarter 
century, Americans have great reason to be proud of the relative 
conditions of wage earners here and in other parts of the world. We 
are justified in taking pride because in final analysis the relative 
better conditions are due to the standards of enterprise, Government 
principles, and religious convictions maintained by our whole people. 
But, in spite of the splendid showing as to relative conditions, we are 
hard pressed by the problem of unemployment. The better the condi- 


tions while the man is at work, the worse does unemployment appear, 
for necessary expenses are set by the relatively high standards of 
living. 


If a man could pass quickly from the American standard to, 





But we do have a serious | 


But the tremendous speed with which modern industry | 
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say, the Chinese standard, he could earn enough by working a month 
to live for an entire year. Such transition, however, is impossible 
The workman must be an American workman while out of work as well 
as while working. Hence while our volume of unemployment may not 
increase, or may actually show decreases, it is more serious for us than 
in the days when property values and wages were low. 

Thus there is real reason why the American workman complains more 
bitterly of unemployment to-day than he did 10 or 20 years ago, 
although the percentage of unemployment is no greater. Another rea- 
son why the unemployment problem has become more serious is our 
advance in social and ethical standards. Professional and business 
men as well as manual workers have come to feel that unemployment is 
an evil not to be endured. Just as 70 years ago the ethical] sense of the 
Nation had reached a point where it could no longer tolerate slavery, 
it has now reached a point where it can not tolerate enforced idleness 
of breadwinners and the consequent menace to the health and well- 
being of the family and the community. 

The new seriousness attached to unemployment tends to discount 
the gains made for workmen in other directions, and, unless we give 
our best thought and effort to relieving it, many untried and unwork- 
able schemes will secure widespread approval. When a people feel 
desperate about a given problem they are not likely to be thoughtful 
as to ways and means or as to pleasing their opponents. 

American workmen have a right to expect that their Government will 
do everything it can to aid in this problem. My belief is that they are 
not particular as to ways and means so long as results are accom- 
plished. Hence, by practical action to relieve unemployment, we can 
again demonstrate that the American system can do more for workmen 
than can the schemes of State employment, doles, war on capital, etc., 
to be found in various parts of the world. 


TWO PROMISING METHODS 


Let us attack this pressing problem by following formulas in line 
with the American system and, so far as possible, proved by our own 
experience : 

(1) Restrictions of immigration, as tried during the last 10 years, 
has had a favorable effect on employment, particularly employment of 
the unskilled. By refusing to admit hordes of new workmen fleeing 
from the hard conditions of Europe we have given more opportunities 
to our own people, and had it not been for the great exodus of people 
from our rural communities and the growing anxiety about unemploy- 
ment, the favorable results of our immigration restrictions would have 
been more obvious, 

Undoubtedly we can reduce unemployment by still further restricting 
immigration, particularly the immigration of Mexicans, and by tight- 
ening up our defenses against the illegal immigrant. The immigrant 
who successfully dodges our too few border patrols and guardians at 
the ports comes in to take a job away from an American workman, not 
by superior ability but by being willing to work for less. 

Uxcessive immigration was tolerated for many years on the theory 
that we needed new workmen to fill up our country. There was also 
a widespread notion that low wages were good for business. It is now 
probable that this excessive immigration actually delayed our growth, 
because low wages are not good for business, and each annual wave 
of immigration cheapened standards and reduced purchasing power. 
The country would have been far better off had it had full-time em- 
ployment for its own people. As fast as the country recovered from 
the handicap of a million or more out of work another million came in 
to create a new unemployment problem. 

(2) Great progress has been made by a number of our large enter- 
prizes in stabilizing employment, due in part to the splendid interest 
which the managers of these concerns have taken in their men and in 
part to the growing public protest against the evil of unemployment. 
Production used to be earried on without reference to labor. Labor 
was supposed to have itself in readiness when the employers were 
ready to open up their factories or to increase production and to with- 
draw as quickly when employers saw the need of curtailing production 
or closing the factories. In the last 15 years, however, the more 
capable employers have realized that the living, capable workman can 
not be put on the scrap heap intermittently or for long periods without 
harm to himself and to the business which needs him. Instead of 
considering alternate bursts of employment and unemployment as a 
dispensation of Providence we are now largely of the opinion that 
there is a great inefficiency in unemployment and that industry can be 
better served by regard for the welfare of those employed. 

To mention a few concrete examples: Our railroads have discovered 
that they do not need to order all their iron and steel for replace- 
ments and new construction once a year. By dividing the annual needs 
into three or four parts they can give steady employment to a de- 
creased number of workmen in the iron and steel plants for the greater 
part of the year, whereas formerly there was three or four months of 
intense activity and large crews, followed by many more months of 
dullness and slackened employment, The steadily employed workmen 
should be better workmen; the steel corporations should get their work 
done at less relative labor cost; the railroads should get better service ; 
and the men employed are far better off. 
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Our construction companies are carrying on far more building con- 
struction during the winter than was customary as recently as 10 
years ago. This new practice draws fewer men into construction work 
at the peak of the season and gives those actually in the work a far 
longer work period. Here again all elements concerned are undoubtedly 
benefited by the new policy. I have recently heard of a company grow- 
ing dates in the Southwest, which has greatly increased the employment 
period of its workmen by putting the dates into cold storage and pack- 
ing them after the harvesting season is over, thereby the company 
reduces the crew of workmen it must assemble for its work, and it 
costs money, of course, to hire a workman and break him into new 
work, and those who are employed have the benefit of a longer work 
Season, 

THE NEW TYPE OF CAPITALIST 


Undoubtedly our present production units are much more seasonal 
than they need to be. They have been built up without regard to the 
unemployment problem, but now that our eyes are opened, rapid progress 
should be made. 

Whereas formerly an employer was principally a man who could get 
together enough capital to provide the tools for industrial activity, we 
are now rapidly moving toward the condition in which the employer 
must be the leader of an efficient and harmonious working group. The 
rapid accumulation of capital has taken away the great importance 
hitherto attached to mere possession of money and given new impor- 
tance to those who are capable as leaders of labor. Obviously a man 
who is first of all a leader of labor can not feel happy about employing 
a crew of men for three months in the year. He knows it is bad for 
the business as well as for the people whom he asks to labor with 
him temporarily. In this new type of employer or capitalist we have 
an agency that can do a great deal to relieve unemployment. 

GOVERNMENT SURVEYS NEEDED 


This movement toward labor stability could undoubtedly be hastened 
by well-planned Government aid. The Department of Labor with its 
labor viewpoint and the Department of Commerce with its understand- 
ing of the employer problems should furnish us surveys as to what 
progress has been made by individual leaders and corporations to pro- 
mote employment stability. What has already been accomplished would 
be impressive in total and, together with explanations, such a survey 
would serve to arouse the interest of those employers not converted to 
the better attitude. We can not have too much publicity as to what 
firms are successfully pioneering for greater labor stability and by what 
methods they are achieving their results. It is a basic principle of 


our Government to encourage private enterprise rather than to develop 


State enterprise. Such being the case, let us be sure that we are doing 
all that we can to encourage private enterprise in sound directions. 
There is almost need of a regular collection of statistics upon seasonal 
and other unemployment, as urged by President Hoover in his speech 
during the recent campaign at Newark, N. J. 

PUBLIC-WORKS PLAN NEGLECTED 


There has been far too little attention to the earnest plea made by 
Herbert Hoover, as Secretary of the Department of Commerce and later 
as our President, to develop a public-works program in relation to em- 
ployment. The State and city governments, which should be closer to 
the unemployed workman than is the Federal Government, have none 
the less showed less practical interest in this method of relieving unem- 
ployment than we should like to see. The doctrine of State rights can 
not be stretched to prevent a State from cooperating with other States 
and the Federal Government to do what lies within its power to meet 
the unemployment problem. Perhaps what we have to overcome chiefly 
is indifference by city and State governments, and the more we can 
agitate the question of unemployment the more likely are these agencies 
to respond as they should on the public-works program. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


Migratory labor is another group which offers special problems, 
both because of its long periods of unemployment and because of the 
conditions when employed. The present Secretary of Labor, Mr. James 
J. Davis, has contributed a great deal to bringing this matter to the 
attention of our citizens and there should be more publicity until we 
can feel that real progress is being made, 

In a recent report Mr. Davis says: 

“In the improvement of working conditions generally there fs one 
American worker who is sadly handicapped. He is the so-called migra- 
tory worker—the lumberman, the harvest hand, the cannery employee, 
the fruit picker. As a class these migratory workers are generally of 
a high type of citizenship. The bulk of them, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, are native-born Americans. They perform a service vitally 
necessary to the country’s prosperity and they work under the most 
adverse conditions. On an average their earnings are low. Their days 
of employment during the year are comparatively few. They must 
finance themselves through long periods of idleness. The men in the 
lumber industry and those who work in the harvest fields may be seen 
when their season of employment is over haunting the slums of our 
great cities, eking out a precarious existence, undernourished, and 
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sleeping in the cheap lodging house. We might do well to attempt some- 
thing for their relief. Their number is large, for it is estimated that in 
harvesting the grain crops alone 400,000 men moved through the Wheat 
and Corn Belt of the Middle West last fall. It has been suggested 
that means might be found to insure the employment of these men in 
Some other industry when their season of regular work has closed. At 
present we are without sufficient facts upon which to deal with this 
problem properly. Here, too, I would suggest a complete investigation.” 
FARMING AND LABOR 


In our Northwest, employment of labor is interwoven with farm con- 
ditions and the development of the natural resources of the section. 
When farm conditions are good, not only is farm labor better employed 
but the labor in cities and towns. And as new developments come, 
either in increase of steady farm operations or additional use of natu- 
ral resources, labor tends to be better employed. ‘The shift from grain 
farming to animal husbandry in our State has not only given the 
farmers year-around employment but far steadier employment for farm 
hands and for the small industries and stores in the trading centers. 
Migratory farm labor is much more in evidence in those States, which 
have made comparatively small progress in diversification. 

The manufacturing of our Northwest depends more on the back 
country for its market than does any other manufacturing section in 
the country; hence we can say that whatever tends to improve farming 
conditions in this section will be an aid in reducing unemployment and 
stabilizing employments generally. 

In this connection I would like to point out that the rural editors 
of three of our Northwest States have sponsored a plan or summary 
of farm legislation, known as the Minnesota plan, in which one can 
find many items that will relieve our unemployment problems as well 
as farm problems. To refer to a few of the items in this plan: 

(1) The development of the Mississippi and St. Lawrence waterways 
would not only provide considerable construction work but a better 
means of getting bulk supplies, such as coal and iron, to the factories 
of the section, and a better means of getting the products of these 
factories to distant markets. In so far as the waterways reflect im- 
proved farm prices, labor in the towns and cities would be helped. 

(2) The demand for adequate protection of farm products raised in 
the Northwest, if acted upon by Congress, will greatly increase the 
amount of work available in that section, particularly by increasing the 
returns on animal husbandry and lengthening the days of labor on the 
farm. Obviously if the coast markets draw their dairy products, poultry 
products, meats, and oils of various kinds from foreign countries in in- 
creasing quantities, the work available in the Northwest will be de- 
creased. I can add little to what has been said by other more able 
speakers in behalf of farmers on this issue, except I would like to note 
that such protection would have a secondary effect on labor in the towns 
and cities of considerable importance. It is a mistake to consider labor 
simply in the role of consumer of farm products. A prosperous farming 
will increase the demand for the products of labor, and labor must first 
of all have regard for its position as a producer of wealth and competi- 
tion (both between sellers in the one line and between commodities) 
will tend to keep the prices of what labor has to buy for maintenance 
on a reasonable level. If beef is too high, we can eat pork, but if wages 
are too low we can eat neither. 

(3) The Minnesota plan sponsors also ask the Government to en- 
courage in every way possible the utilization of farm by-products. In 
so far as these by-products or wastes can be utilized, they require small 
town factories, which in turn will utilize better the idle labor of our 
small towns and of farm hands unemployed during the winter months. 
There is a great deal of unemployment of this kind not recorded, but 
nevertheless of serious social consequence. There is great social gain 
in keeping this labor in its native towns and well employed. It is com- 
monly unfitted to cope with metropolitan conditions and tends to depress 
wages for labor generally. Everything that society can do, either by 
the protection of farm products or by stimulating the use of farm by- 
products, to keep this labor in the country is a service to both rural and 
city labor. 

(4) The problem of reforestation is of serious concern to the whole 
northern section of my State, and particularly of the northeastern 
section, which I have the honor to represent. A great deal of this land 
is better suited for growing forests than for farms under our present 
conditions and as conditions are likely to be for the next 50 years. 
Not much imagination is required to visualize the effect of a serious 
reforestation policy on the welfare of our labor, both in the mainte- 
nance of resources for our saw mills and paper mills, in the care of the 
forests themselves, and in the amount of pasture that can be made 
available for herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. 

MORE HOMB RAW MATERIALS 


The country is showing increasing concern over the displacement of 
labor by machines. Perhaps the amount of this displacement is exag- 
gerated because the fear has been with us since the first power spinning 
and weaving were inaugurated. Each of the new major inventions has 
thrown many men out of work, but has also created an immense 
amount of new labor. The automobile, for instance, has displaced some 
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9,000,000 horses and mules, but it has also called forth the enormous 
petroleum industry, automobile service stations, oil stations, hard roads, 
ete. New machinery takes the place of glass workers, but new de- 
mands for glass bring the total of those employed in the industry close 
to what it was under manual operation. But there is great temporary 
displacement from this source as, for instance, just now the theater 
musicians are widely displaced by the talking pictures—perhaps we are 
now in a period where there may be some permanent displacements, and 
I would like to call attention to the possibility that drawing more of 
the resources for our factories from our own territory might be an 
important for this displacement problem. Increasing the 
amount of such raw material as could be drawn from our farms would 
greatly increase the amount of employment available. As we get close 
to such raw material, machinery becomes of less importance relatively 
and labor more, 

It is a law of nature that men must work. The more work we have 
for them the better their condition will be. In general, it does not make 
so much difference where the work is increased in our country so long 
as it is increased. We can remove the labor surplus in the cities by 
increasing rural employments, both by keeping rural labor from drifting 
into the cities and by deflecting some city labor to the country, but more 
important than these, by inereasing the rural demand for city-made 
products. In our particular section the city factories could- do an 
enormously increased business in such commodities as combine reapers, 
Plumbing supplies, tractors, new automobiles, lumber and paints, if the 
farmers in the back country had the ability to increase their purchases 
of these commodities. 


solution 


PARTY AT WORK ON PROBLEM 


In the recent campaign President Hoover delivered a speech at New- 
ark, N. J., which contained the following statement bearing upon the 
subject of unemployment : 

“ When we assumed direction of the Government in 1921 there were 
five to six million unemployed on our streets. Wages and salaries were 
falling and hours of labor increasing. Anxiety for daily bread haunted 
nearly one-fourth of our 23,000,000 families. 

“The Republican administration at once undertook to find relicf from 
this situation. At once a nation-wide employment conference was 
called. It was made up of representatives of both employers and em- 
ployees. I had the honor to be chairman of that conference. We set up 
a program for the systematic organization of the whole business com- 
munity to restore employment. By means of immediate institution of 
public works, the extension of financial aid to industry during the criti- 
cal period of readjustment, by cooperation of employers, and by a score 
of other devices, we started the wheels of industry turning again. We 
did not resort to the expedients of some foreign countries, of doles, sub- 
sidiaries, charity, or inflation—all of which in the end are borne by the 
people.” 

resident Hoover further stated that within a year work was pro- 
vided for the major portion of those unemployed; and were it not for 
sound governmental policies and wise leadership, employment conditions 
in America to-day would be similar to those existing in many other 
parts of the world. 

I believe that our citizenship may rely on Herbert Hoover to devote 
his splendid abilities to the solution of this important labor problem. 
“At one time we demanded for workers a full dinner pall,” said Presi- 
dent Hoover. “ We have now gone beyond that conception, To-day we 
demand larger comfort and greater participation in life and leisure.” 

Due to the efforts of the Republican administration of the last eight 
years, in which Mr. Hoover played an important part, there Is a new 
conception of the relationship between employer and employee. The 
best minds among our industrial and labor leaders are giving serious 
attention to the problent’ of unemployment. Large employers have 
adepted a new attitude toward this question. Effective means are being 
employed to reduce seasonal unemployment in those industries usually 
affected by it. Seasonal unemployment costs this Nation $2,000,000,000 
a year, according to a statement made by Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn, direc- 
tor of the Equitable Life Insurance Co., at a hearing held recently by 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. He estimates that 
we could reduce our normal number of unemployed from 1,500,000 to 
one-half that number if industry generally would take steps to meet 
the situation by introducing supplementary lines. A manufacturer of 
farm and garden implemenfs, for example, might introduce the manu- 
facture of sleds in order to balance that business and keep the men at 
work the year around. 

The present administration will, I am sure, approach the problem 
with a sympathy and understanding which will result in as near a 
solution as can be achieved by human effort. In this it will have the 
cooperation of industrial and labor leaders to an extent heretofore not 
experienced. The American people are going to see to it that this 
vitally important problem is solved and that involuntary unemployment 
is reduced to a minimum. Adequate employment for all who are able 
and willing to work and fair wages and a high standard of living form 
th~ basis for this Nation's continued prosperity. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein two very 
short letters from the soldiers’ home in Ohio, with reference to 
two Senate bills, S. 494 and S. 667. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing two 
letters from the Ohio Soldiers’ Home. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in view 
of the barrage laid down against various items in this tariff re- 
adjustment bill from both sides of the House, no one will claim 
that it is infallibly correct in every particular. Without any 
doubt there are rates which are inadequate and there are other 
rates which are excessive. 

No other result is possible where so many items are consid- 
ered. There is no body of men on earth who can sit down and 
in six months or a year write a complete tariff bill which shall 
be just in all respects. That is humanly impossible. 

Tariff history since the very beginning in 1789 shows that the 
average duration of a tariff measure is about seven years. That 
is exactly the period which has elapsed between the Fordney- 
McCumber law and this one. No sooner has one of these meas- 
ures been enacted than injustices and inequalities have been 
pointed out. Changing business conditions have made rates 
which were just and proper at the time of enactment too high or 
too low within a few years. 

Many times party reverses have occurred as a result of tariff 
bills, and the opposing party undertook to rewrite the tariff, 
only in turn to meet defeat at the polls. 

Every year sees our business organization greater and more 
intricate, until tariff revision to-day is the most complicated of 
all governmental problems. More and more exactness of ad- 
justment is necessary. 

For my part I believe that this Hawley tariff readjustment 
bill, no matter what criticisms may be justly made against it, 
furnishes a basis from which may be worked out just and ade 
quate tariff rates in every schedule. 

The provisions for a real tariff commission carried in this 
bill will make possible readjustments which justice demands. 
For that reason I count the Tariff Commission feature of this 
bill the best part of the measure. 

For 60 years and more it has been recognized that it is a 
fundamental principle of American Government that a question 
such as the tariff, difficult of determination, and involving con- 
flicting interests, should be referred, in some phases at least, to 
a board or body of skilled, competent men, devoting themselves 
to that problem and nothing else. 

Before the Civil War was over Congress created an outside 
body of help in tariff legislation. That was the Revenue Com- 
mission of 1865 and consisted of three men appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The commission went into tariff and 
internal revenue laws and made a report on modifications in 
1866. The Ways and Means Committee followed its sugges- 
tions in large measure. 

In 1882 Congress provided for a new tariff commission which 
was to consist of nine commissioners chosen from civil life, 
whose duty it should be— 


to take into consideration and to thoroughly investigate all the various 
questions relating to the agricultural, commercial, mercantile, manufac- 
turing, mining, and industrial interests of the United States, so far as 
the same may be necessary to the establishment of a judicious tariff, or 
a revision of the existing tariff upon a scale of justice to all interests. 


In 1888 Congress ordered the newly created Department of 
Labor to determine the cost of producing articles at that time 
protected by tariff duties in the leading countries where such 
articles were produced. 

In 1909 Congress authorized the President to employ such per- 
sons “as may be required to assist him in the discharge of the 
duties under certain provisions in the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act 
which established maximum and minimum rates.” 

More and more complicated grew the tariff rates and more 
and more necessary became the establishment of a real tariff 
commission. In 1916 a tariff commission was authorized to 
consist of six members, not more than three of them to be 
members of the same party. This cemmission made many re- 
ports in the tariff information series and investigated the cus- 
toms duties in many countries. 

In the tariff law of 1922 Congress went still further toward 
the creation of an effective tariff commission. It provided that 
the President of the United States, upon recommendation of the 
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Tariff Commission, after full investigation, might change the 
prescribed duty not exceeding 50 per cent increase or decrease. 

This Tariff Commission has rendered valuable service, and 
the President acted in several instances upon its recommenda- 
tions. However, experience demonstrated several weaknesses. 
The bipartisan personnel, consisting of three Republicans and 
three Democrats, could not operate with complete success. 
De:udlocks were inevitable. 

This Tariff Commission was charged with the duty not only 
of investigation but of action in recommending changes of rates 
under the flexible tariff provision. Therefore, it was all the 
more necessary that the commission be able to act as a unit. 

The second weakness was the delay in handling cases. 
two to three years were required to do research work and 
digest the findings. That, in fact, nullified the value of the 
flexible tariff provision which was to enable prompt action to 
protect Americans against adverse competitive conditions. 

The third weakness was the comparative cost of production 
rule laid down for the commission. This was too restricted, 
since other conditions enter into the advisability of higher or 
lower tariff duties. 

The provisions dealing with the Tariff Commission in this 
pending bill remedies these weaknesses. 

Seven commissioners are provided for, thus obviating the 
chance of tied votes. They are not required to be members of 
one party or the other. The salaries to be paid are more com- 
mensurate with the responsibility involved, and instead of 
$7,500 are to be $12,000 a year. 

Cases will be expedited by the addition of a commissioner 
and by increased personnel in the staff. It should require only 
months to accomplish what has been taking years, 

The cost of production will not alone determine the recom- 
mendation of the commission. Difiprences in conditions of com- 
petition are to be taken into account. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the need for a real tariff com- 
mission is more vital in 1929 than at any time in our history. 
The argument used by President Roosevelt in 1902 has become 
more logical with every passing year. In his message that year 
he said: 

What we really need in this country is to treat the tariff as a busi- 
ness proposition and not from the standpoint of the temporary needs 
of any political party. My personal preference would be for action 
which would be taken only after inquiry by and upon the findings of a 
body of experts of such high character and ability that they could be 
trusted to deal with the subject purely from the standpoint of our busi- 
ness and industrial needs. P 


Oh, I know the sarcastic references which are made to a “sci- 
entific ” tariff. Do these scornful ones believe that it is impos- 
sible to use the scientific method of dealing with this great 
problem? 

I take “ scientific” to mean proceeding with care and method, 
refraining from guesswork, rumor, and vague, general state- 
ments. It means gathering all the facts possible and applying 
the results intelligently. That is exactly what this tariff com- 
mission can do in helping toward a scientific treatment of tariff 
problems. 

Congress simply can not deal with each item in that manner. 
I have read volumes of the testimony taken by the Ways and 
Means Committee. I contend that anyone who does so will be 
swamped by conflicting statements. One business man paints a 
picture of dire distress and asks higher rates, while another 
business man will declare that that very industry is securing a 
golden windfall from present rates, 

The Tariff Commission simply acts as the servant and as- 
sistant of Congress upon policies laid down by this body. Con- 
gress adopts the protective policy and in this bill establishes 
basic rates on protected articles while placing certain other 
articles on the free list. 

We provide that the President may, upon recommendation by 
the Tariff Commission, raise or lower the basic duties 50 per 
cent. That such action may be taken-is proven by the grant of 
power to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which makes 
rates in the execution of congressional policies. 

The Supreme Court bas settled that question in its decision in 
the case involving the flexible tariff provisions and the Tariff 
Commission provisions in the act of 1922. It was argued that 
such provisions were unconstitutional because Congress alone 
has power to fix a tariff duty and thus levy a tax. The court 
said: 

The authorities make no such distinction. The same principle that 
permits Congress to exercise its rate-making power in interstate com- 
merce by declaring the rule which shall prevail in the legislative fixing 
of rates, and enables it to remit to a rate-making body created in ac- 
cordance with its provisions the fixing of such rates, justifies a similar 
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provision for the fixing of customs duties on imported merchandise. 
If Congress shall lay down by legislative act an intelligible principle to 
which the person or body authorized to fix such rates is directed to 
conform, such legislative action is not a forbidden delegation of legisla- 
tive power. If it is thought wise to vary the customs duties according 
to changing conditions of production at home and abroad, it may au- 
thorize the Chicf Executive to carry out this purpose, with the advisory 
assistance of a Tariff Commission appointed under congressional 
authority. 


Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this measure do not go beyond 
the authority laid down in this decision of the Supreme Court. 
The principles for the ascertainment of differences in condi- 
tions of competition are intelligible and definite. They cover 


(1) cost of production of the domestic article, (2) cost of pro- 
duction of the imported article, (3) other costs—containers and 
(4) governmental advantages to 


packing and transportation, 
foreign producers, 

I contend that the establishment of a real tariff commission 
in connection with the flexible tariff provisions is in response 
to the actual needs of the times. 

The record of this bill is proof enough. Several months 
were occupied by hearings by the Ways and Means Committee. 
Decisions were made by the majority members of that commit- 
tee and the measure was reported. After adjustments obtained 
by interested groups the bill has been left in the hands of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Not the House of Representatives 
but the majority members of the committee have written the 
bill. 

It can be argued that no other method is possible in the fram- 
ing of a tariff bill. But if that be true, what becomes of the 
impassioned arguments as to the sacred rights of the House? 
We have constituted the majority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee as a tariff commission with power to write 
the rates. 

I yield to no one in my regard for the ability and the energy 
of these members, but they are not superhuman. It requires 
comprehensive and continuing study to keep tariff rates in line 
with justice. We can accept the rates finally provided in this 
bill as a basis, making sure that there is a method for corree- 
tion of inequalities and inequities which experience may dis- 
close. 

From small beginnings many years ago this plan of action 
has steadily grown to the effective policy proposed in this meas- 
ure. Its defeat would mean the scrapping of a most valuable 
agency of Government and a long step backward toward chaos 
in tariff legislation. Its adoption will mean a step forward to- 
ward careful, just, and honest protection of American labor 
and industry and agriculture. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, it is with some degree of concern that I rise to ad- 
dress this House, in the discussion of the tariff bill now 
under consideration, due largely to the fact that I have an 
innate feeling that what I am about to say will have little, 
if any, effect upon that body that holds in its hands, in a large 
measure, the prosperity and perhaps the destiny of a large 
number of my own constituents, as well as several millions 
of people throughout the Nation interested in the subject upon 
which I am about to address the Members of the House. 

I refer to one of the great agricultural commodities produced 
in large quantity in every State in the Union; one that is 
in dire need of adequate protection by an increased tariff duty, 
and to which scant, if any, consideration has been given by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, if we are to determine the 
attitude of that committee toward this commodity by its 
recommendation in the present bill. 

I refer to the subject of potatoes and potato by-products. 
Potatoes are an agricultural product that are produced in 
every State in the Union, and in which there has been a great 
overproduction in some years beyond an amount necessary for 
domestic consumption. 

The potato industry, unlike many others that have had the 
favorable consideration of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
is not organized. So far as I have been able to ascertain from 
the hearings no organized lobby has appeared before the com- 
mittee in demanding an increased duty on this commodity. 
Very earnest and convincing arguments have been advanced 
before the committee by Members of this House indicating con- 
clusively the necessity of an increased tariff duty on potatoes 
and potato by-products. Representations have been made indi- 
cating the disastrous competition between the producers in the 
United States and Canada and clearly establishing the fact that 
the present tariff duty of 50 cents per 100 pounds is not in an 
amount sufficient to protect the United States potato growers. 
Representations have been made to the Committee on Ways 
and Means urging an increased duty from 25 cents per 100 
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pounds to 50 cents per 100 pounds, or a minimum of 75 cents 
per 100 pounds and a maximum of $1 per 100 pounds. 

A close study of the fluctuation in potato prices in the United 
States indicates that Canadian competition has been ruinous 
to the domestic production. In 1927 the potato yield in the 
United States was 402,149,000 bushels; that in Canada was 
79,879,000 bushels; in that year Canada had for export ap 
proximately 14,000,000 bushels, and most of which came into 
the United States in competition with our own product and at 
times when the price was a favorable factor; thereby the 
price of our own product was immediately lowered, to the seri- 
ous disadvantage of our own home grower. I am speaking now 
mostly for the growers in the Northern States, where growing 
and marketing conditions are very unlike those that prevail in 
the Southern States. 

The cost of production has been constantly increasing in the 
United States; labor conditions affect this commodity ; cheaper 
transportation rates from Canadian points to the United States 
is also a large contributing factor. The freight rate from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago is 26 cents per 100 pounds, and a large por- 
tion of the potato crop from Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Wis- 
consin finds a market, principally for seed, in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, and other Southern States. The rate from Min- 
neapolis to San Antonio is 78 cents per 100 pounds. I mention 
these rates as a disadvantage that weighs heavily upon the 
producer of potatoes in the Middle West, and especially in 
Minnesota, because in some years that State is the greatest 
potato-producing State in the Union. 

At the present moment there are millions of bushels of pota- 
toes in Minnesota alone that are being hauled out on the fields 
and for which there is no demand, and representing a total loss 
of the toil, industry, and investment of the potato grower. 

This is a commodity that has been produced in sufficient 
quantity year after year to supply every domestic demand, 
and there exists absolutely no reason why a single pound of 
potatoes should be imported into the United States and thereby 
displace the American-grown product. 

The farmers of my section maintain, as do most of the farm- 
ers in every section in the United States, that the American 
potato market belongs to the American grower; that there 


should be a tariff duty sufficiently high to adequately protect 
the American grower against a competitive situation that at the 


present time is decidedly disadvantageous to our home industry. 
This is an instance where a protective tariff will preserve to 
the American farmer a market for his commodity, and one that 
should have had the serious consideration of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I am asking, and the American farmer is 
demanding, before this bill is finally passed, that an increased 
duty by at least 50 per cent be added to the already existing 
duty, in order that that measure of protection may be afforded 
which experience and economic and competitive conditions 
require. 

The serious situation affecting the potato grower could be 
considerably ameliorated by an adequate tariff on potato starch, 
tapioca, and sago. Under the present law potato starch is pro- 
tected by a duty of 1% cents per pound, The present bill in- 
creases the amount of the duty to 2% cents per pound, a net 
increase of three-fourths cent per pound. This duty is of little 
value or benefit to the American potato grower and potato- 
starch manufacturer on account of competition from Germany 
in the importation of potato starch and in duty-free tapioca 
admitted from Java and other tropical countries. The potato- 
starch industry has suffered a sharp decline since 1919. In 
that year there was domestically produced 16,477,186 pounds, 


and the imports for consumption were 2,031,403 pounds; since | 


that yeur domestic production has decreased and imports in- 
creased, until in 1927 domestic production was 7,078,425 pounds 
and imports were 27,272,048 pounds, clearly indicating that 
unless a sufficient protective duty is given to potato starch that 
industry can not possibly survive. 

When I say that it requires 60 pounds of potatoes in the 
manufacture of 8 pounds of starch, it is evident that if starch 
was adequately protected a large part of the potato surplus that 
ordinarily depresses the market for potatoes could be removed 
from the competitive potato market and consumed in an in- 
dustry that is absolutely necessary and essential to many 
industries. Potato starch is a purely agricultural commodity 
and one that should be fostered under our protective-tariff 
system the same as any other commodity that meets foreign 
competition under conditions that justify an adequate pro- 
tective duty. 

No figures are available as to the cost of manufacture of 
potato starch in Germany, which is our chief competitor; but 
the handicap of the American starch producer may be clearly 
indicated in the fact that the cost of production in the United 
States is $0.0317 as a minimum. The freight charges on a long 
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ton of starch from Minneapolis to Boston are $18.25. The freight 
charges from Hamburg, German, to New York are $5.50 per long 
ton. Potato starch to-day is selling in New York and Boston 
at from 3% cents to 31% cents per pound. From the cost of 
manufacture in the United States and the selling price on the 
eastern seaboard, it is evident that the American starch manu- 
facturer can not possibly compete with German production at 
244 cents per pound tariff duty. 

Potato starch is used for food, for sizing in the textile indus- 
try, in the manufacture of wood glue, in the manufacture of 
dextrine and other manufactured commodities, and its use has 
been uniformly satisfactory equally with tapioca, except in the 
minor article of its use for adhesives on postage stamps and 
envelopes. Tapioca and sago are used for the identical pur- 
poses as potato starch. It is true that no tapioca or sago are 
produced in the United States, and are only produced in the 
tropical countries, such as Java, the Straits Settlements, and 
Dutch Guiana; but by the amount of the imports of these com- 
moidities they displace an equal quantity of potato starch. 

The competition with these tropical countries is emincntly 
unfair not only to the American farmer but to American labor. 
In Java the prevailing price of labor is from 12 cents to 18 
cents per day. On the yardstick laid down by the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, in his opening statement to 
this Congress on the subject of tariff revision, he informed us 
that the yardstick by which necessity for protection is measured 
is the difference in the cost of production in the United States 
and in the foreign competing countries. On the basis of this 
measure every argument is in favor of an adequate protective 
duty for the benefit of the American farmer and the American 
laborer in the production of potato starch. 

The American potato grower is unfortunate in the fact that 
he has no interested representation upon the Ways and Means 
Committee sufficient to give him that degree of consideration 
to which he is entitled. 

If the protective system, fostered by the Republican Party, 
and now advocated by both great parties, is to provide protec- 
tion under the rules stated, there is no argument but that this 
American industry, which at one time was of considerable pro- 
portions and now has dwindled into almost a condition of 
paralysis, should be restored by consideration equal to that 
given to other commodities. 

The imports of tapioca have progressively increased from 
54,000,000 pounds in 1921 to 176,000,000 pounds in 1928. As I 
have said, the labor in the production of tapioca is paid for at 
the rate of an average of 15 cents per day, as against $3.50 per 
day in the United States. The transportation charge on tapioca 
from Java to New York is $8.51 per long ton. Contrast that 
amount with the $18.25 per long ton on potato starch from Min- 
neapolis to Boston and you have an exact picture of that ele- 
ment, together with the cheaper labor costs in Java compared 
to the same prevailing costs in the United States, of the impos- 
sibility of the American farmer and starch manufacturer to 
compete with tapioca produced in the Tropics. It can not be 
done, and it is entirely unfair to the American product to be 
placed in a position of competition with such severe and burden- 
some handicaps. 

The textile industry, the envelope industry, and the users 
of wood glue are the interests opposing anu increased tariff on 
both potato starch, tapioca, and sago. By this bill the textile 
industry is receiving substantial increases in tariff duties upon 
its manufactured commodities. 

The increase of the duty from 2% cents to 41%4 cents per 
pound on potato starch and a duty of 4% cents per pound on 
tapioca, would inctease the cost of manufacture to the textile 
industry of approximately one three-thousandths of a cent per 
yard, but in the distress in which agriculture finds itself the tex- 
tile industry has no evident concern. That industry is demand- 
ing at least half a loaf and unwilling to give even a crumb to 
agriculture. In its selfish desire to promote its own industry 
it is willing to destroy an industry that is in dire need of 
assistance in order that it may survive. 

This extra session of Congress was called for the major pur- 
pose of providing relief to depressed agriculture. According to 
the present bill that primary purpose has not been subserved, 
and taking the bill as a whole it is apparent that industry is 
receiving a larger share of benefit than agriculture. 

The increases to the cedar and shingle, maple, and birch 
manufacturers is entirely unwarranted by testimony in the 
hearings. The promised duty on cement and brick will take a 
heavy toll upon the farmers of this Nation. What justification 
can there possibly be to place a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem 
on fence posts and permit wood pulp, telephone, telegraph, and 
traction poles to enter duty free? The answer to this question, 
I think, will be found largely in the personnel of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Undoubtedly they have worked faithfully 
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in an effort to equalize the cost of production in the United 
States and abroad, but from the bill and the report of the com- 
mittee, I find very little to comfort the American farmer. The 
increases in the duties on the commodities he must use are 
offset by the increase in the duties on the commodities which 
he produces. It is almost a 50-50 proposition. The committee 
gives with one hand and takes with the other, and the net 
result is to leave the farmer in the same condition in which 
he found himself ever since the act of 1922. 

It is no comfort to the farmer to be told by this committee 
that overproduction in certain commodities renders the tariff 
ineffective; it begets him but little consolation to be told that 
the fault is his own and that he must regulate production in 
accordance with consumption. In those commodities in which 
there is an overproduction that can be turned into by-products 
and in the manufacture of which by-products relief can be 
obtained by reducing the imports by a sufficient duty, provides 
a simple, direct, and a clear way to reduce importations, and 
thereby relieve the farmer of a part of his burden. If the 
importations of potato starch and of tapioca could be removed 
or reduced, a market would be provided for the American 
potato farmer of approximately 27,000,000 additional bushels 
of potatoes. 

The American farmer and American labor owe no duty to 
the cheap labor of Java, the Straits Settlements, and Dutch 
Guiana. The standard of living is comparable in no degree and 
if we are to maintain, as we have promised to do, the standard 
of living to the American farmer and to American labor, this 
competition is not only unfair but absolutely impossible. 

The textile industry has no greater demand for consideration 
upon this committee than have the domestic producers of po- 
tatoes. Our first concern is to our own people, their comfort, 
welfare, and their prosperity. 

I do not know what the rule for the consideration of the 
tariff bill will contain, but I am asking my colleagues in this 
House to render a measure of justice to the American farmer 
which will squarely meet the promises made and be in full 
accord with our sense of duty and our responsibility. 

DUTY ON MANGANESD ORB 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, for several weeks a con- 

siderable number of Representatives from States having de- 


posits of manganese ore have been making a strenuous effort 
to get the Ways and Means Committee of the House to make 
a satisfactory adjustment of the managanese schedules so as to 


protect producers of low-grade ores. While it is true that 
as yet no large bodies of high-grade ore have been discovered, 
the quantity of ore having from 10 to 30 per cent of manga- 
nese is practically unlimited. This body of ore has no protec- 
tion in the 1922 act and is left without protection in the present 
bill, as the duty of 1 cent a pound applies only to ore carrying 
a metallic manganese content of 30 per cent or over. In all 
good conscience the Ways and Means Committee should have 
reduced the metallic content of manganese to which the duty 
applies from 30 per cent to 10 per cent. Either this should be 
done, or the duty should be taken off steel products. If the 
owners of the steel mills are not willing to have the raw mate- 
rial going into steel protected by proper duties, they are enti- 
tled to none themselves for their finished products. 

The manganese industry is suffering and finding it impossible 
to develop and increase production to any considerable extent 
because of foreign competition in both high and low grade ores. 
Under protection the steel industry has been immensely pros- 
perous. To permit the present maladjustment to continue is 
the rankest kind of inequality and injustice.. Either steel must 
yield the high protection it now enjoys or cease opposition to a 
proper duty upon manganese. 

For the information of the House I herewith submit a copy of 
the petition presented to the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and a copy of which was transmitted to each of the 
Republican members of said committee. The speech referred to 
in the petition appears at page 1756 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD 
of May 22, 1929. 

REQUEST FOR ADJUSTMENT OF DUTY ON MANGANESD 
May 25, 1929. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN AND REPUBLICAN MEMBERS OF THE 
WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned Republican Members of Congress from 
States containing commercial deposits of manganese ore respectfully pe 
tition that the Ways and Means Committee offer an amendment to para- 
graph 302, section (a), page 51, of House bill 2667, as follows: 

Page 51, line 4, strike out the figures “30” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “10” so that the paragraph will read: 

“Par. 302. (a) Manganese ore or concentrates containing in excess 
of 10 per cent of metallic manganese, 1 cent per pound on the metallic 
manganese contained therein.” 
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Your petitioners believe that the rate should also be changed from 1 
cent per pound to 14% cents per pound, but have agreed to ask at this 
time only for a reduction of the metallic content at which ore now 
comes in free, This is necessary in order to meet late developments of 
processes which make low-grade ores, of which there is an unlimited 
supply in at least 20 States of the United States, commercial. 

This reduction in percentage is necessary to preserve and develop 
an American industry which, under the bill as now drawn, does not re- 
ceive protection. 

There is attached hereto copy of a speech delivered in the House on 
May 22 by Hon, WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, of South Dakota. This speech 
gives in detail the reasons for the protection of this American industry 
and for the amendment herein requested. Your particular attention is 
called to page 8 of the pamphlet, the table setting forth the history of 
the imports of manganese ore into the United States and the discussion 
thereof. Your attention is especially called to the fact that in 1928 the 
imports of high-grade manganese ore fell off approximately 50 per cent. 
This was due largely to the fact that low-grade ore running slightly 
below 30 per cent came in duty free and that new processes have made 
it possible to handle such ores in competition with American ores, thus 
practically destroying the benefit of the present tariff. 

Respectfully submitted by the undersigned. 

Wm. WILLIAMSON, 

Scorr LEavirt, 

SAMUEL 8, ARENTZ, 
Eaecutive Committee. 

And 39 others, whose names follow: 

JoHN W. SUMMERS, fourth Washington; Royat C. JOHNSON, second 
South Dakota; Mrtvin J. MAas, fourth Minnesota; W. A. PITTENGER, 
eighth Minnesota; FRANK CLAGUB, second Minnesota; J. A, Garprr, 
seventh Virginia; ELMrR O. LEATHHRWOOD, second Utah; Goprrey G. 
GoopwWIn, tenth Minnesota; HaroLp KNUTSON, sixth Minnesota; Guy U, 
Harpy, third Colorado; ADDISON 'T, SmirH, second Idaho; Scorr Leavirr, 
second Montana; J. C. SHAFFER, ninth Virginia; CarroLL Reece, first 
Tennessee; SAMUEL S. ARENTz, Nevada; Burron L. Frencu, Idaho; 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, South Dakota; FLORENcHD P. KAHN, fourth Cali- 
fornia; W. E. Evans, ninth California; Harry L. ENGLEBRIGHT, second 
California; A, M. Frex, eighth California; Pui D, Swine, eleventh 
California; H. BE. BarBour, seventh California; Jom Crain, tenth Cali- 
fornia; O. J. KvALE, Minnesota; C, G. SeLvic, Minnesota; Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN, third Minnesota; CHARLES A. JONAS, ninth North Carolina; 
GrorcGe M. PrircwarpD, tenth North Carolina; H. G, Simms, New 
Mexico; Robert R. BuTLER, Oregon; FRANKLIN F, KoRELL, Oregon; 
C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON, South Dakota; VicToR CHRISTGAU, Minnesota ; 
MENALCUS LANKFORD, Virginia; J. WiLL TAYLOR, Tennessee; Don B. 
COLTON, first Utah; JoHN F. MILLmER, first Washington; ALBERT FE. 
Carter, sixth California; WILLIAM R. HaTon, first Colorado; ALBERT 
JOHNSON, third Washington; H. I. Saorv, fifth West Virginia district. 


Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Recorp, I present an analysis of 
the tariff bill prepared by Mr. Chester H. Gray, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, dated May 21, 1929. 

The article is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21, 1929. 
To Members of Congress: 

Farmers in every section of the United States are interested in know- 
ing whether or not the forthcoming tariff legislation is to be an adjust- 
ment of tariff rates. By the use of the word “adjustment” in tariff 
matters the average citizen considers that forthcoming tariff legislation 
will bring the rates of duty on agricultural products more nearly up to 
an equality with those which industrial products enjoy. 

This usual interpretation of the term “ adjustment ” is borne out by 
an examination of the hearings which the Ways and Means Committee 
has held. From those hearings the following extract is quoted: 

“Mr. Gray. And I say in this connection here that this tariff legis- 
lation should be an adjustment of tariff rates; not revision of all rates, 
but an adjustment, so that agriculture more nearly will be on a parity 
with industry. 

“The CHAIRMAN, That is what the committee announced at the begin- 
ning of the hearing. 

“Mr. Gray. I know it, and I compliment the committee for that 
announcement.” (P. 18, vol. 1, Hearings on Tariff Readjustment, 1929, 
before the Committee on Ways and Means.) 

Quoting further from another portion of the recent tariff hearings, 
we find again this question of adjustment of tariff rates prominently 
defined : 

“Mr. GARNER. Which would be the preferable law—the present law 
or a law that continues in force and effect, comparably, the present rates 
on manufactures and increases the rates to agriculture? Which would 
be the better balanced or the greatest benefit to agriculture? 

“Mr. Gray. The latter. 

“Mr. GaRNER. That is all.” 

(P. 8039, vol. 15, Hearings on Tariff Readjustment, 1929, before the 
Committee on Ways and Means.) 

As the new tariff bill now reads there is no such adjustment of tariff 
rates, Some tentative and preliminary information in support of this 
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conclusion has already been given to various Members of Congress by 

the American Farm Bureau Federation, which is substantiated more 

definitely by the detailed information which appears in this letter, 
COMPARISON NO, 1 


Perhaps the most accurate way to ascertain the answer to the ques- 
tion of how much adjustment the bill gives agriculture is to segregate 
commodities in all schedules into the two great classifications—agricul- 
tural products and industrial products. This has been done in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 





| Average rate of 

| duty converted 

Total value | Total duties | Estimated} toan ad valorem 

Echedule No. (in bill)! | ofimports, | collected, (duties under basis 

y | 1928 new bill ? aE 

1922 act how bill 

jue — 

| | Percent | Per cent 

$6, 179, 000 | $603, 000 $603, 000 | 9. 76 9. 76 

11, 532, 000 | 1, 036, 000 1, 988, 000 8. 98 17. 24 

. 37,179,000 | 37, 179, 000 63. 07 63. OF 

37, 607,000 | 52, 259, 000 | 22. 46 é -19 
391, 000 | 552, 000 | . 83 
16, 834, 000 | | 18, 497,000 | . 69 





| 
Average rates of | 

duty (simple 

SOD sank ddawalbcdsnaindeses 





$94, 300, 000 

| 53, 387, 000 

--| 104, 845, 000 

.-| 10,747,000 

.-| 162, 228, 000 | 17, q 

, 2, 136, 000 

77, 131, 000 19, 470, 000 

1, 347, 000 483, 000 

..| 47,756, 000 7, 463, 000 

-| 121, 286,000 | 22, 593, 000 

74, 790, 000 39, 864, 000 

32, 489, 000 | 18, 366, 000 

16, 259,000 | 9, 291, 000 

‘ 22, 537, 000 5, 634, 000 

«al 194, 951, 292 | 7i, 382, 627 

Average rates of 
duty (simple 

average)......... | caeiaan auntie 


$30, 253, 000 30. | 32. 08 
30, 662, 000 2. 3 . 4 
37, 568, 000 | 5 35, 83 

| 


$28, 423, 000 

26, 006, 000 

04, 000 

4, 053, 000 71 
159, 471, 000 f 98. : 

2, 136, 000 3. 37 3. 37 


591, 000 35. 89 34. 90 
17, 817, 000 36. 57 | 37. 31 
22, 803, 000 . 63 | . 80 
= 291, 000 | 53. 30 3. 23 

, 366, 000 | 56. 52 56. 52 
. 291,000 | 457.14 14 
6, 015, 000 25. 00 
79, 135, 134 36. 62 0. 59 





47. 07 


1The following classification of industrial and agricultural products 
was followed: Schedule I, all industrial; Schedule II, all industrial ; 
Schedule III, all industrial; Schedule Iv, all industrial except logs, 
blocks of briar root, and similar wood; Schedule V, all industrial ex- 
cept molasses and sugar sirup, maple sugar and sirup, sugar cane, and 
rare sugars; Schedule VI, all agricultural except cigars, cigarettes, 
snuff, and cut tobacco stems; Schedule VII, all agricultural except 
meats and meat products, condensed and evaporated milk, frozen and 
dried eggs, flour, meal, grain hulls, grain screenings, cereal breakfast 
foods, biscuits, macaroni, dried and canned apples, dried and canned 
apricots, dried and canned berries, maraschino and pitted cherries, pre- 
pared figs and dates, pitted or stuffed olives, prepared pineapple and 
plums and prunes, jellies and jams, shelled nuts, almond paste, canned 
beans, split peas, canned peas, dried poreeess potato flour, canned toma- 
toes and tomato paste, prepared or cut vegetables, prepared chicory, pre- 
pared pimientos, candied ginger root, coffee substitutes ; Schedule VIII, 
all industrial; Schedule IX, all industrial; Schedule X, all industrial 
except flax straw, unmanufactured flax fiber, flax tow, flax noils, hemp 
tow, and unmanufactured hemp; Schedule XI, all industrial except un- 
miunufactured native wools and clothing wools; Schedule XII, all 
industrial ; Schedule XIII, all industrial; Schedule XIV, all industrial; 
Schedule XV, all industrial, The following products are not included 
in either classification: Fish, cocoa, chocolate, pignolia nuts, pistache 
nuts, coconuts, and all items on the free list. 

2In computing the estimated amount of the duties under the new bill 
it was assumed that the total value of imports under the new bill 
would be the same as the total value of imports in 1928. The new 
rates of duty were applied on this basis. 


It will be noted in the above table that an effort has’ been made to 
separate into one classification the products upon which farmers them- 
selves will be the prime beneficiaries of increased tariff rates. Into 
another classification has been thrown all those products upon which 
the processor receives the prime benefit.» Following this method of 
segregation it will be seen that the average of all duties on agricultural 
products in the present act is 25.85 per cent, whereas in the 


The average of the duties on industrial products in the present act, fol- 
lowing the same method of segregation, is 42.03 per cent, and in the 
new bill is 47.07 per cent, an increase of 5.04 per cent. 

The above is surely an accurate way to estimate the comparative in- 
creases in the present bill which are enjoyed by agriculture and in- 
dustry. It will be seen that the industrial products have received 
slightly more increases than have those of agriculture. This shows that 
the bill as it now reads does not accomplish the adjustment in tariff 
rates which all are expecting. 
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3 | of 7.13 per cent; 


28, 638,000 | 25. 24 37.13 | 


| by the remarkable similarity of findings, 





new bill | 
hh average rises only to 29.9 per cent, an increase of 4.05 per cent. 
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COMPARISON NO. 2 


In order to see if other methods of computation might give us dif- 
ferent results, it is interesting to know that the weighted average of 
rates on everything in Schedule 7 (considering everything in this sched- 
ule as being agricultural, which is not exactly the case) is found to be 
in the act of 1922, 22.77 per cent and in the new bill 31.41 per cent, 
an increase of 8.64 per cent. The weighted average rates on all com 
modities contained in all other schedules except Schedule 7 (consider- 
ing all other schedules to be industrial, which is not precisely the case) 
is found to be 42.76 per cent in the act of 1922 and 49.34 per cent in 
the new bill, an increase of 6.58 per cent. 

TABLE 2 





Average rate of 
duty converted 
to an ad valo- 


Estimated rem basis 


| duties under 
new bill 


Total duties 
collected, 


Total value 
of imports, 
1928 


act ot| 2 New 
1922 a | bill 


| 
| 
Schedule VIT___- | $2 


All other schedules ex- | 
cept VII 


Percent Per cent! 
$63, 697, 000 | $87,852,000 ' 2% 77 31. 41 


454, 315, 000 | 524, 206, 000 


279, 693, 000 0 
| 49. 34 


| 1, 062, 379, 000 


42. 76 | 


Again it is shown there has been no substantial adjustment of the 

tariff rates. 
COMPARISON NO. 3 

By a third method of comparison the weighted average of rates on 
all industrial products, excluding processed food products, in the act of 
1922 is 42.36 per cent, and in the new bill is 49.49 per cent, an increase 
whereas the weighted average of rates on all agricul- 
tural products, including processed food products, in the act of 1922 is 
29.8 per cent, and in the new bill 36.51 per inerease of 6.71 
per cent. 


cent, an 


TaBLe 3 


| 

| Average rate of 

| duty converted 
to an ad valo- 


Total duties | Estimated rem basis 


collected, | duties under 
1928 new bill ' - 


! 
Act of| New 


1922 bill 


Total valine 
of imports, 
1928 


All of Schedule VII 
and all agricultural | 
products in all other 
schedules 


} 
yy 


Per cent Per cent 
29. 80 36. 51 
42. 36 49. 49 


$400, 779, 000 | $119, 740,000 | $146, 670, 000 | 
940, 293,000 | 398, 272, 000 465, 388, 000 


In this third method of computation an additional demonstration is 
had that no adjustment is contained in the present tariff bill. 

By the above three methods of arriving at a solution of the question 
as to the amount of adjustment in the pending tariff bill one is struck 
namely, that if agricultural 
rates have been increased slightly, so have the industrial rates 
increased to approximately the same extent. 

Particular attention, however, is called to the first method of com- 
parison above set out, as in it is contained a clean-cut comparison of 
rates on agricultural and industrial commodities. In the two other 
methods of comparison there is some mixing of agricultural and indus- 
trial commodities. 

Next to the accuracy of the comparison first above made, 
one offered above for your consideration is perhaps most accurate, 
wherein industrial products, exclusive of processed farm products, are 
compared to agricultural commodities, including such commodities when 
processed. 

No matter, though, what approach one makes to this proposition, the 
same conclusion is evident, namely, that the spread between the rates 
on agricultural and industrial products is not lessened. 

An incidental conclusion is that the excess of industrial rates over 
agricultural ones is not greatly different, no matter what basis of 
comparison is used. In connection with this incidental conclusion 
it is interesting to know that a comparison based on simple averages 
of data contained in Table 509, pages 555-557, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States for 1928, shows that the average of all commodi- 
ties 7 for 1927 was 22.54 per cent. From the same au- 


been 


the last 


in Schedule 7 
thority we learn that the average of commodities in all other schedules 
except Schedule 7, for 1927 was 39.66 per cent. This shows an excess 
of industrial over agricultural rates of 17.12 per cent, which is not 
greatly out of line with the differences shown by any one of the three 
methods of comparison used in this letter. 

For your convenience the above comments are summarized in Table 
No. 4. 
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TABLE No. 4—Compartsons of industrial and agricultural rates 


Act of 
1922 


New 
bill 


1. Average of rates on— 
All industrial products and processed food products--.-.-.-.... 
All agricultural products in raw state or unprocessed form.. 
(Simple averages of totals.) 
2. Weighted average of rates in— 
Schedule VU, Agricultural products...............-..--..- ; 31. 41 
All other schedules, except Schedule VII-_- a 2.71 49. 34 
3. Weighted average of all— 
IEEE UII. cnncxcnnonvatsesadseebaenteeenennantons 
Agricultural products including processed food products 
Difference between average of industrial rates and agricultural 
rates: 
Pr Comparten We. 1... ccccccccswessccsnsssssunnsesasenens 
iia) A UNO: DOD. 0... cannchnbinimeneeeinontneReumiel 
By Combpatite® Bis. 6..n.cocscecesecysanveunenscecacesesnnees 


Per cent | Per cent 
42. 03 47. 07 
29. 90 


49. 49 
36. 51 


17.17 
17.93 
12. 98 


Inoreases in the average rates of duty on industrial products and 
agricultural products 


Amount of increase 


per cent... 5, 04 
do__.. 4. 05 


By comparison No. 1: 
Industrial products 
Agricultural products. 

By comparison No. 2: 
SONA,  BODNIIGG sininienndicnncndnemnmnnniniaemaniliin 00.00% 
Agricultural products ee 

By comparison No. 3: 

Industrial products 7. 
Agricultural products 6.71 
It is hoped that the lack of adjustment in tariff rates, which is evi- 

dent in the tariff bill as it now reads, will be overcome as the Dill 

makes further progress through Congress. With favorable commit- 

tee amendments, presented by the Ways and Means Committee, the lack 
of equality in agricultural and industrial rates above demonstrated may 
be greatly rectified. 

Very respectfully, 


58 
64 
13 


AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CHESTER H. Gray. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am a believer in 
the protective policy of the Republican Party, but did not vote 
for the tariff bill which just passed the House. 

This for the reason that this extraordinary session of Con- 
gress was called especially for the purpose of removing the 
inequality which has weighed against agriculture for a num- 
ber of years. It was well understood that one of the methods 
employed by Congress would be to make material increases 
in the tariff on the products of the farm. That is, increase 
the rates on the products already on the protected list and 
to place others now on the free list on the protected list, thereby 
making an earnest effort to conserve for the American farmer 
the American market for the commodities he annually produces. 

While the Committee on Ways and Means has dealt fairly 
and generously with the agricultural schedule and has made 
very substantial increases on agricultural products, they have, 
however, not confined their revision to farm products nor 
adhered to the President’s suggestion of “a limited revision.” 
Into the bill have gone many articles which the farmer must 
buy and which formerly were on the free list, and there have 
been substantial increases on many articles which, to my mind, 
were amply protected under the Fordney-McCumber law. In 
fact, I fear the increases granted to industries will more than 
offset the advantage gained by the agricultural schedule and 
the bill as it stands at present will not tend to remove the 
disparity which now handicaps the farmer, the removal of 
which was the purpose of this session of Congress. 

Therefore I felt constrained to register my vote against the 
bill. This is in the hope that if the bill was defeated a new 
bill could be written limited to agriculture. I am of the opin- 
ion that if the bill had been so limited it would, in operation, 
help wonderfully to close the gap that exists between the 
agricultural industry and other industries of our land. It is 
my hope that the bill, which has now been sent to the Senate, 
may be revised so as to carry out the real purpose of this ses- 
sion of Congress. If the bill comes back so modified it will be 
an extreme pleasure for me to vote for it. 

SECTION 402 OF THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the time of debate being so 
limited and being unable to have time upon section 402 of the 
tariff bill, I am taking this opportunity of expressing my hos- 
tility to the proposed change from that of the tariff bill of 1922, 

If there is one thing upon which we should endeavor to satisfy 
the people it is the question of appeal from the ruling of any 
court or judicial body. That this provision contained in section 
402 is an infringement upon the rights of the judiciary and sets 
up the Secretary of the Treasury a3 the court of last resort— 
with no appeal—there can be no doubt. If the Secretary of the 
Treasury were to decide these questions, it probably would not 
be so bad, but the truth is that some secretary or clerk in his 
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department will be the one to prepare the case, prepare the 
decision, and all the Secretary of the Treasury will have to do 
will be to affix his signature, and from this there is no appeal. 

In the Customs Court they held sessions in the various cus- 
toms limits at stated times of the year, and were accessible to 
the custonis of the different sections. The Treasury Department, 
however, is located in Washington, and all persons desiring to 
procure decisions before the Secretary of the Treasury must 
come to Washington for that purpose, which is both inconvenient 
and expensive. 

This amendment to section 402 of the existing act of 1922 is 
bad for the following reasons: 

First. It destroys in large part a judicial review before inde- 
pendent courts, the Customs Court and Court of Customs Ap- 
peals before the latter because the question of which value you 
shall take, as applied to the particular circumstances, is a 
question of law, and substitutes a mere administrative finding 
by the fiat of the Secretary of the Treasury with none of the 
sanctions and protections of a court trial. 

Second. It makes the Secretary of the Treasury both actor 
and judge in his own case. All the local appraisers act under 
his general directions and in conformity with his general regu- 
lations. 

Third. This constitutes a step toward reaction and bureau- 
cracy of the worst sort. Without such independent review of 
this phase of value controversies, which this scheme takes from 
him, the citizen has no rights therein which the executive offi- 
cers of the Government are bound to respect. He was better off 
under the ancient merchant appraiser system. The majority of 
that ancient valuation tribunal were two merchants and not 
officials of the Government. 

Fourth. It provides that the Secretary’s act in selecting what 
value must be taken can not be reviewed by the courts. He 
is not a judge, and being the chief executive officer in the col- 
lection of duties, can not be converted into the semblance of a 
judge nor his action under this provision to remotely resemble 
court action. 

Fifth. The proposal will dangerously concentrate govern- 
mental power in Washington, D. C. At present the importer 
tries out every phase of his value controversy and makes his 
record of evidence therein at his home port before a justice of 
the Customs Court on circuit duty there, and this record so 
made goes up on appeal. Under the proposed scheme the im- 
porter distant from Washington will be compelled to beg the 
Secretary’s favorable executive action by long-distance corre- 
spondence. There can be no court record, or examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses in the legal sense. This will put 
importers at distant ports throughout the United States at a 
terrible disadvantage over those located at or near Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Judicial review by a tribunal, independent of executive con- 
trol, of all mistakes of law, in fixing the value of a parcel 
of imported merchandise, has existed since the foundation of our 
General Government. It would be a political and legal out- 
rage on the citizen to thus abolish it in large part. There 
will be a universal howl if this is incorporated into the law, 
and rightly so. 

I am indebted to one of my constituents for much of my infor- 
mation, he having been engaged in customhouse work for many 
years and is thoroughly familiar with the subject. 

I find this provision is opposed by business generally, and 
especially by those who are opposed to continued centralization 
of all manner of power in the officials at Washington and who 
object to the establishment of a bureaucratic Government, believ- 
ing the better system to be the one by which they can appear 
directly before the Customs Court, have their questions decided, 
and if the decision is not agreeable, then they have an appeal. 

I sincerely trust this amendment will be so written that it will 
be satisfactory to those engaged in this business and to the public 
generally who are interested. 

There is no justification for the change when the present 
system is satisfactory. 

THE GAME OF DOG EAT DOG 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I print a telegram received from a 
prominent citizen of Alabama, and my reply thereto. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TELEGRAM OF G. H. MALONE 


DorHaNn, ALA., May 27, 1929. 
GbrORGR HUDDLESTON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. O.: 

Will appreciate your active support for amendment to tariff bill 
coming up to-morrow providing increase duty wrapper tobacco, This 
vital importance me and other growers this section. 

G. H. MALONB. 
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REPLY OF MR. HUDDLESTON 
May 28, 1929. 
Mr. G. H. MALONE, 
Dothan, Ala. 

My Dear Mr. MALONE: Your telegram in behalf of an increase in the 
duty on wrapper tobacco received. 

My constituents are consumers and not growers of tobacco. The rule 
on tariff measures is for a Congressman to vote for every item that will 
be of benefit to his constituents and against all items that will cost 
them anything. In playing this crooked game, necessarily even a 
straight Congressman must abide the rules. As long as citizens are 
controlled by selfish material considerations, without regard to principle 
or the general welfare, we Congressmen must be expected to respond on 
the same basis. 

Thanking you for your wire, I am, yours truly, 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON. 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House of 
Representatives, the pending tariff bill is a complex and intri- 
cate piece of legislation. Aside from the various phases of the 
bill and the economic elements tied up in its phraseology and 
aside from its alleged purpose, it has quite a historical back- 
ground, notwithstanding its recent origin. 

It should be of some interest to follow the history which has 
led up to this special session of Congress, at which the machin- 
ery of Government is at work, both legislative and executive, 
on this proposed legislation. 

To begin with, it develops out of a condition of agricultural 
depression, or farmers’ financial distress. The American farmer 
made more money, and made it easier, under and during the 
administration of Woodrow Wilson than he ever made before 
or since under any presidential administration. 

Very few farmers can to-day sell everything they possess for 
more than half what they could have sold the same farm prop- 
erty for under the Wilson administration. In fact, a great 
many farmers are unable to sell their farm land for more 
than enough to pay off the mortgage now on the land; and, in 
fact, quite a few farmers have not been able to do that, and 
many have lost their homes at a time too frequently when age 
is advancing upon them, when more than at any other time 
in their life they needed to hold onto a home if possible. 

This presents a condition that should not exist, and there must 
have been some contributing causes, which I shall later refer to, 

When the farmers first begun their fight for more equitable 
and fair treatment, their friends in Congress had to first con- 
vince their enemies that there was a real farm problem. 

Those who were against the farmer in the beginning said, 
“There is no farm distress.” They said, “The farmer was 
prosperous enough.” They denied that there was any necessity 
to pay any special attention to the farm situation. 

At the end of the first fight in Congress these farmers’ 
friends in that body had been able to show the farmers’ 
enemies that there was a real farm problem. 

At the second step the enemies met the farmers’ friends in 
Congress with this statement: “ We will admit there is a farm 
problem, but it can not be solved by legislation of any kind— 
the farmer will have to help himself.” That was the statement 
the farmers’ enemies in Congress held on to. 

Then we approach or come to the third fight in behalf of 
the farmers. At this time the farmers’ enemies took the 
stand, or, rather, admitted that which the farmers’ friends 
in Congress had contended; that is, they admitted “there was 
a real farmers’ problem.” “That some legislation could be 
passed that would help him.” But they said, “The particular 
legislation then before Congress would not do it.” 

Now the first contest ended by the lower House of Congress 
passing a bill for farm relief, but it did not pass the Senate. 

The second contest ended by both the lower House of Con- 
gress and the Senate passing the farm relief bill, which Presi- 
dent Coolidge vetoed. 

And the third contest ended by both branches of Congress 
passing the farm relief bill then pending by an increased 
majority, and again President Coolidge vetoed the bill. 

The last presidential campaign brought out a promise from 
Mr. Hoover to recommend a plan for the relief of the farmers 
and that he would call an extra session of Congress for that 
purpose. The extra session has been called and is now sitting. 

The plan agreed upon between Mr. Hoover and the Republi- 
can leaders of his party in Congress involved a program of 
two bills, one the so-called farm relief bill, which provides in 
a general way for a loan of $500,000,000 to the farmers through 
the cooperative associations, to be paid back by the farmers in 
the future. Some believe that the farmers are too much in 
debt now and that additional loans would only tend to make 
matters worse for them, and what the farmer needs is not to 
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borrow more money but to dispose of his surplus crops at a 
fair and profitable price. 

The second bill involved in the Republican Party's program, 
which is heralded as the bill to really bring the desired relief 
to the farmer, is the pending tariff bill. 

While it was promised to pass a tariff bill for the relief of 
the farmer, the bill as it now stands, and as it will finally be 
enacted into law by a majority of the Republicans in Congress, 
will for every dollar that the farmer gets out of it in the way 
of help, it makes it cost him many dollars in the way of extra 
burdens put on him and other consumers by an increased tariff 
on manufactured articles he has to buy. The tariff is by this 
bill raised on steel, iron, lumber, building material, clothing, 
and on many other articles. 

One of the causes of the injustices to the farmer and the 
inequalities between the agricultural and manufacturing sec- 
tions of the country is the present high tariff law, and the 
amazing thing about the present Republican program is that 
by the pending bill the manufacturers get still a higher tariff 
than they have ever had before. 

While the Republicans before the election promised to help 
the farmer, they actually by this legislation give the manufac- 
turers of New England a greater advantage over the farmer 
than they had before the election. 

Take, for instance, the tariff on lumber and shingles. This 
tariff bill makes it more costly for the farmer to build or re- 
pair his buildings. Here is what the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association says about the present tariff bill: 


Whereas it is very evident to this body that such tariff could not 
possibly benefit any but a small group of manufacturers who might 
directly profit by it; and 

Whereas it is evident that the amount of the duty would be added to 
the selling prices of these manufacturers, thus increasing the cost to 
the consumer and impose an additional burden on our farming com- 
munities, which is the largest market for forest products. 


If a tariff bill which makes the lumber and shingles cost the 
farmer more than at the present time helps the farmer and 
brings him any relief, except to relieve him of what little money 
he has remaining, then I confess I am at a loss to understand 
the Republican Party’s process of reason. 

In other words, if the more you charge the farmer helps him, 
it is a queer process for relief. If these farmers who voted the 
Republican ticket at the last election enjoy this kind of relief, 
they are sure getting what they voted for by the provisions of 
the present tariff bill. 

These two bills now being passed by the present Republican 
administration will actua'ly put the farmer in a worse position 
than he was before, and instead ef benefiting him will actually 
injure the farmers of the country. 

Any political party that can actually give to the people just 
the opposite of what they want and make them like it and vote 
for more of the same kind, deserves a diploma as past master 
in legerdemain and sleight of hand performers. 

The people of the United States were told during the last cam- 
paign that we were enjoying great prosperity. Of course, a 
great many people knew that was not true in the farming sec- 
tions but believed it was true in industry. But now, since the 
election, we find, when the Republican Party, in complete con- 
trol of every branch of the Government, comes to legislate as 
was promised for the farmers, that, according to the claims 
made in behalf of this pending tariff bill, it is the manufacturers 
that need the help, and the Republican steam roller applies the 
gag rule and gives practically every important manufacturing 
business an increased tariff, the burdens of which will fall upon 
the farmers and consumers generally. 

The manufacturing interests of this country are in the saddle 
and riding hard, mounted on the high protective tariff steed. 
Behind the wide-nostriled steed drags the farming industry with 
a rope around its neck—and they have even raised the tariff on 
the rope—which the farmer and consumer paid for to be dragged 
to its death. 

The matter has begun to enter the first stages of peasantry. 
Let no farmer fool or mislead himself. He is being delivered 
into peasantry. His children, now the chief joy and pride of his 
life, will see the peasantry fastened more securely upon them, 
sometimes aided by their own parent’s vote, which too often 
maintains the influence of factory power in control of the politi- 
cal destiny of the Government. 

Let me read to you what Mark Sullivan, a well-known writer 
and an intimate of Mr. Hoover's, says about this program of 
legislation and its purposes. It is as follows: 


The plan of farm relief about to be adopted has a fundamental assump- 
tion. The assumption is that the farmer shall cease raising a surplus for 
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export ; that he shall raise Just as much as can be consumed in America, 
and no more. 

The relief that is about to go into effect goes on the basic assumption 
that the farmer’s export surplus is an embarrassment, a thing to be 
avoided. The plan will tend in its working out toward reducing the 
farmer’s export surplus to as near nothing as is practicable. 

In effect, the policy of this bill says, “ Let the farmer stop trying to 
raise crops for sale in Europe; let him confine himself to raising crops 
that America can consume, and only so much of them as America can 
consume.” 

In short, this policy, that the American farmer shall not try to be an 
exporter to the rest of the world, is certain to be basic in the immediate 
future of American agriculture. 

From this policy—limiting the American farmer to raising as much as 
the American market will buy—certain results will follow, socially and 
perhaps politically. We can understand them by comparing our policy 
about farming with our policy about other industries. 

To the farmer we say, in effect: 

“ Limit yourself to producing just enough for the American market, or 
as near that as you can approximate, and we will pay you American 
prices for it.” 

Now let us contrast this policy for farming with the quite different 
policy we have for manufacturing. To manufacturing we say: 

“Export. Export more and more. Flood the world with American 
manufactured goods, Send American manufactures to the farthest 
corner of the earth. Make American the greatest exporting nation—in 
manufactures—in the world.” 

There is no malice, no evil intent, in this contrast between what we 
say to farmers and what we say to manufacturers, The contrasting 
treatment is not deliberately devised by anybody; it is the fruit of con- 
ditions at least two generations old. It began when we adopted the 
policy of a protective tariff to stimulate manufacturing. Also, the 
writer in other articles has explained that manufacturers can practice 
mass production, while farmers can not. And mass production makes 
it easy for manufacturers to have an export surplus successfully. 

Let us now see where the American farmer will end if these two 
principles are followed out—limitation of exports for the farmer, expan- 
sion of exports for other industries ; nonexport for the farmer, aggressive 
export for the manufacturer. Let us examine the ultimate outcome of 
these two policies running parallel, 

Farmers and their families compose about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the United States—about 28,000,000 persons on farms, out of a 
total population of about 118,000,000. Two or three generations ago, 
before we began to stimulate manufacturing by means of the protective 
tariff and otherwise, the farmer was more than half the total population. 


FARMERS’ STATUS IN UNITED STATES 


The farmer is now about 25 per cent of the Nation. He has that per- 
centage of standing, of prestige, that share in the country’s economic 
structure. Also, he has that proportion of political power, that meas- 
ure of capacity to have his way. 

By 1940 the total population of the United States, at the ordinarily 
accepted rate of increase, should be about 136,000,000. All this increase 
of 18,000,000, if the present policy is continued, will have gone into 
manufacturing and trade, into industries other than farming. : 

One can count on this because the farmer is told to keep his business 
down to where it will supply merely the domestic American market. 
To be sure, the increased 18,000,000 of population will consume that 
much more wheat, corn, and other farm goods, but there will be no in- 
crease in the number of farmers. This is true, first, because the present 
export surplus which the farmer is now counseled to forget and dismiss, 
will be enough to feed much of the added population in America ; second, 
because methods of farming always are being improved and the improve- 
ment in methods will increase farm production sufficiently to take care 
of the greater population without any increase in the number of in- 
dividuals employed in the industry of farming. 

Meantime the entire increase of population will have gone into in- 
dustries other than farming. The farm population will be stationary. 
The industrial population will be increasing rapidly. Ten years from 
now the farmer will be less than 25 per cent of the total population. 
The farmer’s share of the population, the farmer’s share of the total 
voting strength, the farmer's proportion of influence in politics, his place 
in the whole economic and social structure will be steadily growing 
less. The farmer’s economic status and his social status will tend to 
become that of gardener to an immense manufacturing and business 
community. 

This definite subordination of farming to other industries would seem 
likely to be the ultimate outcome of these two policies running parallel, 
the policy of nonexport for the farmer and aggressive export for the 
manufacturer. 


Can anyone see any good reason why the Government of the 
United States should not be just as much interested in aiding 
the farmers to dispose of their surplus crops in the world mar- 
kets as it is in aiding the manufacturing interests in disposing 
of their surplus in the world markets, and especially so inas- 
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much as the Government has for years, through its own agen- 
cies, encouraged the farmer to increase his production. 

Moreover, this plan if carried out will not only finally result 
in great injury to the farmers of the country but to the Goy- 
ernment itself. Suppose a drought or pestilence comes some 
year or years, and we have a very short crop by reason thereof ; 
and suppose the Government should find itself again engaged 
in war, and in great need of food supplies. This policy might 
put us at the mercy of other nations for the time being, and it 
might become a matter of very serious proportions, 

No, this plan will not do. What should be done is to cooper- 
ate with the farmer and aid him in disposing of his surplus 
just as you do to the factory. Many people are starving to-day 
in China for want of food, and here we have the food, and it is 
not only a false philosophy but a false economic policy to follow 
such a course as is advocated. 

Aid the American farmer in disposing of his surplus, when 
he has surplus, to the hungry nations of the world, and you not 
only strengthen our own Government, but you replenish the 
farmer’s pocketbook and aid needy and oftentime suffering 
humanity. 

The theory I have read to you about curbing the farmer, 
while encouraging the factory, is not only an unjust discrimi- 
nation but a policy which if pursued will work economic injus- 
tice and eventually encourage corruption in Government. A 
well-balanced Government and a well-poised people are neces- 
sary for our national perpetuity. 

In conclusion let me quote you the language of the greatest 
statesman of all time, Thomas Jefferson, who said: 


I think our Government will remain virtuous for many centuries as 
long as they are chiefly agricultural. When they get piled up on one 
another in large cities, as in Europe, they will become corrupt as in 
Europe. 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, it is not entirely unusual for a 
Republican Member to disagree with a paragraph or more in 
a Republican tariff bill written by Republicans. I should feel 
lacking and remiss in the discharge of my duties to my con- 
stituents did I not express my strong disapproval of the in- 
creased tariff on sugar, as written in paragraph 501 of the 
pending tariff bill. 

Let me make my position absolutely clear. I am a protec- 
tionist, and I believe with all my heart in the protection of 
American industries. I believe that the wonderful progress of 
the United States in industrial development has been due at 
least as much, if not more, to the protective tariff policy than 
any other one thing. I believe that same protective tariff to 
be the very foundation of our prosperity. Take it away, or 
weaken it, and the whole structure collapses. 

I am unable to see, however, where the increase in the tariff 
on sugar is really going to protect or stimulate the production 
of sugar in the United States to any appreciable extent or 
increase the prices which the beet-sugar growers in our country 
receive for their product. If I thought that this tariff increase 
would result in an appreciable enlargement in our domestic 
production and a better price to the domestic producers, I 
should favor it, despite the fact that no sugar is produced in 
Pennsylvania, because I do believe thoroughly in the policy of 
protection. 

We must face the facts, however. 


About 6,000,000 short tons 
of sugar are consumed in the United States each year, about 


5,000,000 of which we import. The principal importations are 
from Cuba, although we import large quantities from the 
Philippines and Hawaii. 

I find myself in very close accord with my colleague from 
New Jersey [Mr. Forr] in his comment and constructive sug- 
gestion offered on May 21 in this House. I recognize, as he 
does. the danger that would lurk in an increase of tariff if 
coincident with that increase the price of sugar to the household 
should be advanced very considerably. I have understood that 
the Ways and Means Committee has endeavored, without suc- 
cess, to work out a sliding scale on sugar by which the tariff 
rate would be reduced as the market on refined sugar increases 
above 6 cents per pound. My whole background and history 
makes me cognizant of our responsibility as a nation both to 
Cuba and to the Philippines; but as legislators, after all, our 
first obligation is to the American people and American homes. 
I would seriously venture to hope that the committee would be 
able to so solve this rather difficult problem that the danger 
to those American homes and American pocketbooks might be 
guarded against. 

A similar situation exists as regards the ores and metals 
schedule, where the tariff increases given by the committee do 
not in any measure protect home industry or aid in agricul- 
tural relief. I am very much in hopes that the Members of 
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Congress and the Finance Committee of the Senate will take | 
into consideration my presentation of absolute facts regarding | 
this schedule given in my speech of May 22, with accompanying 
statistical reports from the Government departments. 

The slate industry, too, has been overlooked, its needs having 
been presented by. me at the same time. 

I do appreciate their courtesy and consideration in listening 
to me and acting on my recommendation regarding cement and 
potatoes. 

Like Congressman Fort, fF feel that the committee has labored 
earnestly, hard, and intelligently to do their duty as they see it; 
and while I can not as yet agree entirely with their proposed 
solution of these problems, I yet am voting for the tariff bill as 
a whole, recognizing it as the result of their serious labors, 
in the hope that thereby we aid presently in a better and more 
satisfactory solution in these items. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that 
the present tariff bill would contain so much of the good and so 
little of the bad as to merit the support of all of the House, 
without regard to party lines. I very much fear that the bill 
has more harm than help in it in so far as the people of my 
section are concerned. I feel, though, that this measure does 
more for the people of my section than any tariff bill heretofore 
wriiten. I only wish that certain objectionable features of the 
bill could have been left out. 

The people generally of Georgia and the Southeast Atlantic 
States will be greatly benefited by the tariff carried in this bill 
on peanuts, tar and pitch of wood, cowhides, pecans, and various 
other farm products. 

I wish in behalf of my people to thank the Ways and Means 
Committee for the recognition given to the farmers of the Na- 
tion. While I have always opposed an exorbitant tariff, I have 
always favored a reasonable tariff on the products of not only 
the manufacturers but also of the farm, of the forest, and of the 
people generally. ” 

I oppose very much certain administrative features of the 
bill and wish to say again that I believe we are delegating too 
much power to the executive branch of our Government. I have 
heretofore discussed this great menace to our liberties and hope 
to discuss it more at length in the future. 

I consider all these measures from the standpoint of the farm- 
ers of the Nation. This extra session was called in order that 
laws might be made for their benefit. Then, after all, they are 
unjustly the great burden bearers of our Nation. 

The farmer feeds, clothes, and shelters everybody, and pays 
nearly all the other expenses of all other people. The cost of 
luxuries and of necessaries of life of the public is, in nearly all 
instances, charged to and paid by the farmer. He pays practi- 
cally all the expenses of operation of all the railroads. With 
very little help he pays all freight, passenger fares, and Pull- 
man charges. This is the reason why the farm problem can not 
be effectively and permanently solved by cheaper freight rates 
on farm commodities or by the average tariff measure. 

If freight is reduced on wheat, it is increased on some other 
item or items at the expense of the farmer. It may be in- 
creased on manufactured articles; if so, their selling price is 
increased and the farmer pays it. If the manufactured arti- 
cles are bought by some one else, the cost, including the freight, 
is paid by money already made out of the farmer, or by some 
laboring man whose salary is charged into the cost of some 
other article the farmer will eventually buy. 

Passenger and Pullman fares almost without exception are 
paid out of money either made out of the farmer and common 
people or charged to them in the selling price of something they 
must buy. The Pullman fare, hotel bills, theater tickets, and 
every known expenditure of millions of traveling men, middle- 
men, and in fact of almost everyone is paid either directly or 
indirectly by the farmer. 

Reduce freight rates and passenger fares go up, and the 
farmer pays it. Reduce freight on an article and it goes up 
on another article or on Pullman surcharges, and the farmer 
pays it. The railroads pay freight and tariff on steel and other 
material used in the maintenance and operation of their lines, 
and the farmer pays an income on the investment and a profit 
to the owners. 

Billions of dollars are spent in the construction of factories, 
magnificent buildings, stores, and offices, all of which is charged 
up in rent. The rent is charged up in expenses, and the ex- 
petises charged to the wholesaler, then to the retailer, and 
eventually paid by the farmer. 

Lawyers’ fees of corporate interests are passed on to and paid 
by the farmer. The big financial interests spend millions of 








dollars—money either made out of the farmer or charged up to 
him—in campaign funds, for newspaper and other propaganda 
farmer is forced to make 


to control legislation. Thus the 
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exorbitant expenditures to be used in working the ruin of him- 
self and family. The farmer is paying for his shackles, for his 
blindness, and for his own ruin and annihilation. 

The farmer pays for the steel that goes into the railroad 
bridge, for the steel that goes into the skyscrapers in the large 
cities, and for the steel that goes into the Packard automobile 
of the millionaire. The farmer pays for the steal that goes into 
the rich man’s pocket. He pays for the steal that goes into big 
campaign contributions, and the farmer pays an awful price for 
the steal that is used to pay for propaganda to deceive the 
farmer and to destroy him. If the farmer is given an advantage 
in one instance in a tariff schedule, he loses by some other 
changes and pays the bill. The big interests are protected 
always at the expense of the farmer. If the farmer gets a better 
tariff on cowhides, the manufacturer gets more tariff on shoes 
and what the farmer gains is taken from him tenfold in the 
additional cost of shves. Thus it is as clear to me as the noon- 
day sun that the farmer’s problems can never be permanently 
solved by freight-rate adjustments, tariff tinkering, or debenture 
legislation. 

Some good may come from these things, and I favor doing all 
possible along these lines, but at last the farmer will never be 
on a parity with other industries until he can name the price of 
what he has for sale as fully and completely as this privilege is 
enjoyed by others. Many who should be friends of the farmer 
are deceiving him, robbing him, and making hinr promises which 
they never expect to keep. 

Surely no one has ever been so true to his Nation as the 
farmer, and yet this Government has all the while been most 
false to him. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer carries on his broad, honest, in- 
dustrious shoulders the burdens of the whole world, while all 
the people of all the earth are not only riding and increasing 
his burdens in every way possible but are tearing the ground 
from under his sturdy tread; building pitfalls on every side 
and shoving and kicking him about with a greedy, malicious 
force which he can not master and overcome; binding his hands 
and feet with fetters which he can not loose; stopping his ears 
and blinding his eyes with a poison he can not conquer ; plunder- 
ing his property and destroying his morale at every turn by 
schemes and devices beyond his control; and leading and driving 
him to a doom and an annihilation which he can not avoid or 
prevent. 








This is an awful picture. I wish it were not true. The 
farmer has always been robbed by those who do not labor. He 
has never had a square deal with other industries. I some- 


times fear he never will get it. 
recorded : 


Woe unto him that buildeth a town with blood and stablisheth a city 
by iniquity. 


Even in Holy Writ it is 


This sounds like an indictment at the present time by the 
farmers of the Nation against those sponsoring the present. 
iniquitous, so-called farm relief program. It is not a new ery. 
It is an indictment that has come down the ages—an indict- 
ment against the mightiest and most notorious robbers of all 
time. 

I believe the farmers can, and eventually will, be put on an 
equality with other industries. I do not want to think other- 
wise. I sometimes feel, though, that there is very little reason 
for the hope that is within me. 

Since we are discussing tariff, freight rates, farm relief, and 
so forth, may I not make just a few observations concerning the 
debenture scheme as now proposed by the Senate. 

Even before I came to Congress, in fact, ever since I began 
a serious study of the farm problem, I have favored the export 
debenture, not as a complete solution of the farm problem but 
as a scheme which would indirectly help the farmer. The plan 
appealed to me before I came to Congress and since coming here 
I have made many speeches in which I indorsed the plan. I am 
now very much in favor of making it a part of the pending 
farm biil, as proposed by the Senate. I shall not attempt to 
discuss the plan in detail at this time. In passing, I will say, 
though, that every argument that can be made in behalf of the 
protective tariff can be made with equal force in support of the 
debenture, and every argument that can be lodged against the 
export debenture can be urged just as fully against the tariff. 

One is the pot. The other is the kettle. Neither can call the 
other black and thereby make its own color brighter. If one is 
good the other is equally perfect. If one is bad the other is no 


better. Each can truthfully say to the other, “ You are another.” 
If one is a bounty so is the other. Each keeps money out of the 
Treasury. 


Teke a good argument in favor of or against the tariff as a 
principle, strike the word “ tariff” wherever it occurs and insert 
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the words “ export debenture” and you have equally as good rea- 
sons for or against the debenture. They are twins. One, by 
the bills now pending in Congress, would prove more helpful to 
the manufacturing interest, while the other would be more 
beneficial to the farmer. 

To my mind, the line-up for and against the debenture shows 
most fully and completely the line-up of the true friends and 
enemies of the farmer. I can not see how anyone can fully com- 
prehend the debenture scheme, favor the protective-tariff pol- 
icy, be a friend to the farmer, and yet oppose the export 
debenture. I can not comprehend how anyone understanding 
each can honestly espouse one and abhor the other. How cana 
man with two perfect eyes like one eye and hate the other? 

No amount of speeches and propaganda will ever convince 
the farmer that the tariff is good for the big interest and that 
the export debenture, offering the same relief to the farmer, 
is a failure and altogether bad. I shall not argue the matter 
further now, but content myself with quoting some short 
extracts from remarks previously made by me on the debenture 
plan. 

On February 25, 1928, as appears in the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House, page 6389, I said: 


I have another suggestion which I wish to make to the committee. 
I took the McNary-Haugen bill and performed a simple, painless, blood- 
less operation by trimming out of that bill the equalization-fee provi- 
sions and inserting in lieu thereof the debenture plan in a modified 
form. I provided that the debentures be issued not to the exporters 
but that the proceeds go into the stabilization fund of the McNary- 
Haugen bill so as to make unnecessary the equalization fee and yet 
give the farmers the benefit of the other provisions of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. I believe this plan is preferable to the present plan of 
an equalization fee. I know that I like the idea much better. 


Then again, when the last McNary-Haugen bill was being con- 
sidered in the House, on May 3, 1928, I sought to amend the 
bill by adding the debenture scheme as appears on page 7760, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the Seventieth Congress, and during 
the course of my remarks said: 

Of course, I do not contend that I originated the debenture plan. 
The idea is not at all new, and there have been introduced several 
farm relief bills containing the idea in one form or another. I have 
several times stated on the floor that I was favorably impressed with 
the plan. I believe it would help the farmer, but it is objectionable, to 
some extent, because the help is too indirect. The debentures are issued 
to the exporter of cotton or other products, and he sells them and 
eventually some of the money arising from the sale may find its way to 
the farmer’s pocket. 

I reintroduced in the House some time ago the McNary-Haugen bill, 
with the equalization-fee provisions stricken out and the debenture 
plan inserted in lieu of the equalization provision, except that in my 
debenture plan I provided that the money arising from the sale of deben- 
tures should be paid to the board provided in the McNary-Haugen plan, 
s0 as to make unnecessary any equalization fee. This idea, so far as 
I know, is original with me and is not incorporated in any other 
debenture plan. 

The amendment now offered by me, if adopted, would put into effect 
the McNary-Haugen bill with the debenture plan inserted into it, so as 
to make unnecessary the vicious equalization-fee provisions, 


In order to emphasize my opposition to House bill No, 1, the 
so-called farm relief measure, and in order to show my con- 
sistency, I want to quote from some of my own remarks hereto- 
fore made, where I went on record as favoring certain specified 
legislation for the farmer. It will be seen that the present bill 
is contrary to my views as then expressed, and that the argu- 
ments I made then contain splendid reasons why the present 
bill should not become law. 

From my remarks on January 21, 1927, as appear on page 
2091 of the Recorp of the Sixty-ninth Congress, I quote as 
follows: 


I will not support a bill specially designed to make profits out of the 
farmer instead of helping him. I will not support a bill which I believe 
provides machinery which is to be controlled by the enemies of the 
farmer and which will very probably be used against him. I am anxious 
for a bill definite in its terms and to be controlled by the farmers or 
their friends. Let us give the farmers of the Nation a measure simple 
in its terms, without red tape, and clearly in behalf of the farmer and 
no one else, with the rights of the farmer well defined and not left to 
be settled later, and with power, capital, and authority to get remedial 
results for the farmer, 


From the same speech I quote as follows: 


There are so many ways to defeat farm relief legislation. One way is 
to pass no bill at all; a more dangerous way is to pass a bill, as has 
ofttimes been done, that has a pretty name or caption but which will 
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not help the farmer and only provides for salaries, organizations, ex- 
penses, and advice. This kind of bill gives the fellow who never farmed 
a minute the chance to tell the farmer all about farming, and gives the 
so-called experts a change to stay in Washington and get salaries out of 
the Treasury while they are telling the farmer at long range how to 
solve his problems. The most dangerous bill, though, is one that sets 
up machinery and an organization with power which very probably will 
fall into the hands of those who wish to exploit the farmer rather than 
help him. This kind of bill furnishes an excuse for doing nothing for 
the farmer and at the same time enmeshes him in a web of red tape 
from which he can not easily disentangle himself. Another dangerous 
kind of legislation is that which is indefinite in its terms and which vest 
great authority in bodies of men without sufficient limitations in behalf 
of the farmer, but with limitations in behalf of those who are antagonis- 
tic to the farmer, ; 


Again I quote as follows: 


Is it not possible to draw a bill for relief of the farmer so simple 
and definite in its terms as to be understood by all and which the 
farmer would know was in his behalf? I think such a bill can be drawn. 


From my remarks of May 1, 1928, on page 7579 of the Recorp 
of the Seventieth Congress, I quote as follows: 


Real farm relief legislation, to my mind, must be definite and un- 
equivocal in its provisions as to the duties and powers of those officials 
who by any chance may be unfriendly to the farmers sought to he 
helped, and must with the utmost definiteness provide for the farmers 
to be the sole triers and arbiters of all discretionary matters and issues. 
Otherwise the enemies of the farmer will capture the very means set up 
for the farmers and thereby further exploit and rob them. 


I then said that I opposed the very kind of legislation which 
we are now about to pass. My determination to oppose this 
kind of so-called farm relief legislation becomes stronger as I 
see more and more of the operation of bureaus, boards, and 
commissions. Congress must solve the farm problem or leave it 
still unsolved. Boards will not solve it. 

Congress should only create boards, commissions, and other 
bureaucratie agencies to do the will of the people as expressed 
through and by Congress. The will of the people is supreme. 
Congress as the agent of the people has the right to create bu- 
reaus and boards to do the will and bidding of the people and 
should exercise this power for this purpose only. 


The people have the right to create, rule, control, and destroy 
boards, but boards have no such rights against the people who 


created them. The farmer is very much in need of a good farm 
board or other Government agency to do the will of the farmer 
on a plane of equality with other industries. A farm board 
with broad powers and licensed to do its own will, financed by 
almost unlimited money, if not officered by the most intelligent, 
honest, sympathetic men in the Nation is, at best, a dangerous 
experiment. Once such a board gets under control of dishon- 
est, designing men it becomes an awful menace to the farmer 
and its acts become a continuing outrage of the vilest type. 

The people at the ballot box delegated to Congress the author- 
ity and duty to solve the farm problem, and we have no right to 
ignore their mandate by creating a board to be turned loose on 
the country with little or no authority to help the farmer, with 
specific instructions to help others at the expense of the farmer 
and with almost unlimited power to further enslave the farmer 
and run his affairs rather than enable him to breathe the free 
air of economic liberty and manage his own business, property, 
and life. 

I regret very much to say so, but I firmly believe that Con- 
gress is not enacting the laws which were promised to the 
American farmer. Many here are true to the common people. 
Too many, though, are false. I still hope for the happy dawn 
of a new day of economic equality for the farmer and of equal 
justice for all the people. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the tariff question was vir- 
tually eliminated from last year’s campaign by practically identi- 
cal declarations of both great parties on that subject. 

The Houston platform declared the following tariff prin- 
ciples and pledged the Democratic Party to support those 
principles : 

1. The maintenance of legitimate business and a high standard of 
wages for American labor. 

2. Actual difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage of the American laborer, 
must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate. 


That was the last pronouncement on the tariff by the Demo- 
cratic Party of America in national convention assembied. 
When it was adopted I immediately accepted it, and I made 
my campaign for Congress on the principles therein set forth. 
I was one of the candidates for Congress who answered our 
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national chairman’s telegram affirmatively in which he sought 
to pledge us anew to this view of the Democratic position on 
the tariff. 

At factory mectings all over Indianapolis during my campaign 
for Congress I made the following statement: 

The manufacturers of Indianapolis, the people who work in the manu- 
facturing establishments, and the general consuming public are entitled 
to know in advance of the election my views on the tariff. I stand 
for a tariff that will take into consideration the actual difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad and that will safe- 
guard the wage and the standard of living of the American laborer. 
I am unalterably opposed to a monopolistic tariff, and by that I mean 
a tariff that would enable monopolies to exist and to lay their con- 
scienceless tribute on consumers. There is a happy median line where 
a reasonable and helpful tariff stops and monopoly begins. To find 
that line and adhere to it in the framing of our tariff laws is an ascer- 
tainment of fact to be worked out schedule by schedule. 

It seems to me that the tariff plank of the Democratic national plat- 
form adopted at Houston senses in a very discriminating and accu- 
rate way the requirements of the American industrial situation. That 
it has done so is indicated by the fact that there has not been a 
ripple of business disturbance in this year’s presidential and con- 
gressional campaigns. Employers are taking it for granted, I think, 
that, no matter how the election may ecventuate, the activities of 
legitimate industry will remain undisturbed. I stand on the Houston 
platform. 


The Houston platform, on which I stood during the campaign, 
also declared for the extension of the industrial tariff policy so 
as to include agriculture, its pronouncement being as follows: 


The Democratic Party has always stood against special privilege and 
for common equality under the law. It is a fundamental principle of the 
party that such tariffs as are levied must not discriminate against any 
industry, class, or section. Therefore, we pledge that in its tariff policy 
the Democratic Party will insist upon equality of treatment between agri- 
culture and other industries. 


I agree with the convention that spoke for our great party 
at Houston that a tariff which measures the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad and maintains the 
American standard of living is Democratic. I would have little 
respect for myself if I did not stand after the election on the 
same platform on which I stood before the election and on which 
I made my campaign. Good faith requires that I should vote 
as 1 promised before the election. 

I believe that a national platform is the supreme mandate of 
the party, binding on its members when they are in office as 
well as when they are candidates for office. Some of the most 
urgent requests I have received to support this bill have come 
from Democrats who believe in the sacredness of the platform 
pledge. 

In many respects the tariff bill on which we are about to vote 
does not meet my approval. I regard some of the rates on 
manufactures as too high, but I can not say that they reach 
the point where monopoly begins. I think even the high rates 
in the bill are competitive rates. I disapprove of the rates on 
gloves, surgical instruments, and some other manufactures, but 
I am not permitted to vote on items but must accept or reject 
the bill as a whole. I am unalterably opposed to any increase, 
whatever, in the tariff on sugar, as well as to the administra- 
tive provisions known as the flexible tariff and the clause which 
gives to the Secretary of the Treasury the power to fix valua- 
tions without appeal. I think the sugar item, standing by itself, 
is indefensible. 

I am pleased to know that the bill makes a worth-while ad- 
vance in the direction of extending protection to agriculture, as 
advocated by the Houston platform. It goes further than any 
other tariff bill in the history of the country in establishing agri- 
cultural rates, and while the bill does not go as far as it should, 
in my judgment, toward putting agriculture on a parity with 
industry it does contain many rates that should be of benefit to 
agriculture in Indiana and other States. 

In line with the pledge of the Houston platform in regard 
to both a tariff for industry and a tariff for agriculture and in 
line with what I believe to be the preponderant sentiment of the 
seventh Indiana district, which I have the honor to represent, I 
shall vote, first, to recommit the tariff bill with instructions to 
elirhinate the objectionable administrative features, and when 
that motion fails, as it will, I will vote for the passage of the 
bill. I do this with the reservation, which I wish to be clearly 
understood at this time, that if the bill comes back to the House 
from the Senate with the tariff on sugar increased or with 
monopolistic rates inserted in place of competitive rates, I will 
then exercise such freedom in voting on the adoption of the Sen- 
ate amendments as my judgment and conscience may dictate. I 
wish to emphasize that I do not commit myself to the bill in its 
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final shape after the Senate has finished with it. My immediate 
responsibility is to vote on the bill in its present form, and I vote 
“ Yea.” 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is my frank opinion 
that if the Democratic membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had taken conference action on the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill, 80 per cent of them would have agreed in substance 
and in principle to the following summary of tariff and eco- 
nomic views which I reduced to writing while the tariff bill 
was pending: 

That we condemn and denounce both the method of tariff making 
and the iniquitous tariff policy pursued by the present extreme reac- 
tionary, standpat, and dominant Republican leaders in close alliance 
with a small segment of industry, comprising the chief industrial tariff 
beneficiaries, under which the latter are permitted to dictate, primarily 
in their own interest, the present and the proposed extreme high tariff 
and narrow commercial policy of the Nation. That their tariff revisions, 
always upward, are intended to promote domestic monopoly for them- 
selves, while impoverishing other domestic industries and flouting for- 
eign markets for our burdensome surpluses, and the national welfare as 
a whole. That the proposed revision which is an embargo against any 
direct competition as to most industrial products, grossly discriminates 
against agriculture and the great consuming public, severely handicaps 
our export trade, invites bitter retaliation, and is wholly inapplicable 
to our new and changed postwar economic conditions. 

That the time has come for gradual and careful revision of these exces- 
sive industrial rates—by an uncontrolled Congress with the aid of an 
impartial fact-finding commission—to a level of moderate or competitive 
rates, rates so adjusted as to prevent conditions of domestic monopoly on 
the one hand and to avoid abnormal or unreasonable imports against effi- 
cient industries operating under normal conditions on the other. That 
with this policy of moderate tariffs we would combine liberal trade 
policies, both designed to increase healthy production, maintain high 
wages and living standards, employ the maximum amount of capital 
and labor, and find wider and better world markets for our ever-increas- 
ing surpluses. 

That we are unalterably opposed to section 315 of the tariff act, the 
flexible provision, and demand its speedy repeal. That we strongly 
condemn the proposed course of the Republican Party which contem- 
plates the enlargement and retention of this provision, with such addi- 
tional authority to the President as would practically vest in him the 
supreme taxing power of the Nation, contrary to the plainest and most 
fundamental provisions of the Constitution—a vast and uncontrolled 
power, larger than had been surrendered by one great coordinate depart- 
ment of Government to another since the British House of Commons 
wrenched the taxing power from an autocratic King. 

That we submit to the candid judgment of the American people these 
views embodying our profound convictions as to the wisest economic 
step that can at present be taken. That these views contemplate the 
gradual and actual carrying out of the concrete Jeffersonian doctrine of 
equal rights and opposition to special privilege. 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing statement of economic views 
naturally seeks to define policies rather than to undertake a 
detailed analysis of the present and proposed tariff structure. 
I desire emphatically to protest against certain press reports 
which undertake to place Democrats generally in the attitude 
of being in sympathy with the pending Republican tariff bill, 
although voting largely against it upon some administrative or 
other collateral or minor objection not relating to the merits of 
its embargo nature and its fixed policy of superprotection. 

I do not deny that a small minority of Democrats may have 
so voted, but the overwhelming majority, in the light of their 
individual utterances, were unquestionably actuated by motives 
of sincerest and fundamental opposition to the Republican 
tariff-revision measure that recently passed the House. In 
justice to them and to the Democratic Party, the integrity of 
the economic philosophy of which they strove to maintain in the 
light of postwar conditions, it is due that what a large num- 
ber of us considered to be the truth of the situation should be 
asserted and maintained. The opposite contention can only be 
conceived by generalizing from the attitude and conduct of a 
few individual members who seem honestly to be in more or 
less sympathy with what is best known as the Republican policy 
of superprotection. 

In the circumstances I earnestly appeal to unofficial Demo- 
cratic leaders, to the trusted rank and file, and to liberal or 
progressive Republicans and independents throughout the 
country to aid in keeping alive and prominent the tariff. and 
commercial policy herein set out. It is my unalterable opinion 
that these economic doctrines and policies, so thoroughly appli- 
cable to our present domestic and international industrial and 
commercial situation, must soon be adopted by this country. 
May I at this point say that had I been offering the motion to 
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recommit the Republican tariff bill, I would have included the 
repeal of section 315, the flexible tariff provision, revision of the 
rate structure in accordance with the ideas and the formula 
hereinbefore set out, reduction rather than increase of the 
sugar tariff, restoration of right of judicial review of the 
question of the proper basis of appraisement, and the enact- 
ment of a comprehensive tariff commission law substantially 
along the lines of the excellent draft some time ago prepared 
by Dr. Thomas W. Page, one of the ablest economic authorities 
in America—such commission to be amenable at all times to the 
requests of Congress, and also clothed with authority to make 
investigations and report to the President touching all im- 
portant phases of commercial policy, questions, and problems 
falling under the jurisdiction and duties of the State and 
other branches of the executive department. I supported the 
motion to recommit, despite the tariff formula it contained 
which I did not believe in, but primarily because of its pro- 
posal to repeal the flexible tariff provision. 

In this connection I recall a published statement I gave out 
more than a year ago when the rather acute commercial con- 
troversy arose between this country and France, and since that 
controversy has not yet been settled, I venture to include my 
published statement in these remarks, as follows: 


The refusal of France to grant the United States gratuitously certain 
tariff favors recently extended to Germany for equivalent concessions in 
return, raises a question far deeper and more fundamental than the 
naked question of France’s refusal. It sharply challenges and brings 
before the American people, for searching reexamination and revision, 
our present tariffs and the trade policies they essentially embody, because 
it is upon the nature and spirit of these that the strength of our 
Govyernment’s position in the pending controversy must chiefly rest. 

One defect in the logic and soundness of the respective positions of 
our Government and France is that each is attempting to apply pre-war 
policies, measurably obsolete, to the new and vastly changed post-war 
economic conditions. France for some years has clung to the “ condi- 
tional” interpretation of the most-favored-nation doctrine, under which 
tariff concessions are only granted in return for equivalent concessions. 
Our own Government uniformly pursued this same policy until 1923, 
when, without condemning or repudiating the principle, President 
Harding proclaimed the unconditional most-favored-nation doctrine in 
its stead, chiefly for the reason, to quote his words, that “it is the 
simpler way to maintain our tariff policies in accordance with the 
recently enacted law.” The primary purpose of the French bargaining 
tariff policy was to promote foreign trade, while that of the United 
States in changing its policy was to fortify the Fordney tariffs against 
the slightest assault with minor concern for foreign trade. 

In the light of the new postwar economic conditions, a nation may 
consistently pursue a policy of moderate tariffs, freedom from economic 
barriers, and fair and friendly trade relations, thereby advancing the 
material welfare of all; or it may pursue a policy of extreme high 
tariffs with severe trade restrictions, thereby diminishing trade and 
promoting economic wars. Following the war there was every reason 
for the adoption of the former tariff and trade policy by the United 
States. Although this country occupied a dominant and impregnable 
position in both domestic and international commerce, it shortsightedly 
proceeded to lead the nations of the world in the opposite direction by 
the adoption of prohibitive tariffs surrounded by a network of discrimi- 
nations, restrictions, embargoes, retaliations, and boycotts. There are 
11 bald discriminatory provisions in the Fordney Act, while near two- 
thirds of the rates and elassifications are practically prohibitive. Hav- 
ing constructed this almost insurmountable tariff wall, our Government, 
under the threat of penal tariff retaliation through section 317, proposes 
to enforce its new doctrine of “equality of trade treatment” as con- 
tained in the unconditional most-favored nation policy. This unnatural 
and hybrid combination of economic policies greatly weakens the United 
States in the field of international trade. Our new “ equality of treat- 
ment” policy is utterly inconsistent with and repugnant to a prohibi- 
tive or embargo tariff system. It is a hollow mockery to prescribe pro- 
hibitive tariffs and then with pretended seriousness to announce to other 
countries that in selling to us they shall be assured “ equality of trade 
treatment.” Such prohibitive tariffs as ours are also a challenge to 
other nations to erect similar tariffs, and we are estopped to complain 
when we receive a dose of our own tariff medicine. It is amazing to 
observe that, with prices equalized, our imports of finished dutiable 
manufactures are not appreciably greater to-day than in 1913, although 
our consumption has doubled. And in this yast range of finished com- 
modities alone is found the real test of the nature of a tariff struc- 
ture. 

The principle of ‘‘ equality of trade treatment ” is an inseparable part 
of the broad doctrine of freedom from economic barriers, including dis- 
eriminations and unfair trade methods or practices, in international 
trade. The recent world economic conference at Geneva echoed the 


best economic thought everywhere when it proclaimed excessive or 
prohibitive tariffs as “one of the chief barriers of trade.” 


America, as 
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the principal offender in this respect, is in an awkward position to 
challenge a small economic barrier in the form of a French tariff dis- 
crimination. A nation has the unquestioned right to enact tariff em- 
bargoes, but in so doing it may weaken or even forfeit in equity its 
otherwise equal right to demand equality-of-trade treatment. It is a 
startling fact, too, that under American leadership, countries have 
carried purely nationalistic tariff policies to such excesses as to call 
forth a challenge of their right to do so on account of the far-reaching 
burdens inflicted upon international trade. 

Under the operation of moderate tariffs and fair and liberal trade 
policies, the United States to-day would be exporting around eight 
billions dollars of products instead of less than five billions under a 
tariff policy which ignores external-trade interests and seeks alone to 
preserve a monopoly of the domestic market. The pursuit of the 
former wise economic policy would have avoided our serious problem 
of overproduction in agriculture and a rapidly increasing number of 
other industries, during recent years. 

The present clash with France is but one of many outcroppings of 
the damaging and destructive effects of our antiquated tariff and trade 
policies. They are arousing jealousy and hate and seriously choking 
our export and foreign market situation, only feebly maintained thus 
far by loans of $12,000,000,000. We are daily inviting other nations 
to form economic unions against us. The President under the Con- 
stitution can fairly adjust the French controversy by negotiating a 
reciprocal agreement containing mutual tariff concessions and permitting 
Congress at the coming session to carry the treaty into effect by suit- 
able enactment. The Canadian reciprocity treaty affords a complete 
precedent, 

The wise and broad course at this juncture would be for all com- 
mercial nations, on their own initiative, to proceed to reduce their 
excessive tariffs and follow such action by a general trade agree- 
ment—rather than a mass of bilateral agreements—embracing the 
unconditional most-favored nation doctrine and eliminating the re- 
maining important economic barriers, discriminations, and unfair 
methods in international trade. ‘The issue is here. 

From every standpoint the duty and the responsibility is on the 
United States to lead the world out of the economic blind alley into 
which it heretofore led it. The party in power is both incapable and 
unwilling. Our own tariff reduction is the first logical step. It is 
manifest that the American people will be compelled at an early 
date to decree revision of the Fordney tariff to a decent level—a tariff 
which is either the chief or a major factor to-day in the following 
11 outstanding conditions: The high cost of living; the high 
cost of production; excessive freight rates to the extent of over 
$200,000,000 ; the measurable prevention of the repayment of $22,000,- 
000,000 of public and private debts due from abroad; inability to 
maintain and develop a suitable merchant marine; existing barriers, 


obstructions, and restrictions against international commerce; trade 
retaliations, reprisals, discriminations, and holdups; the growing 


number of trusts and other price-fixing combinations; the use of 
unlimited slush funds to corrupt and buy elections and control the 
Government; the long delay in the restoration of credit and commerce 
and the economic rehabilitation of European countries; and the re- 
distribution of wealth as between agriculture and industry in this 
country. 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing comment is as relevant now as 
it was 18 months ago, although it could now be applied to 
acute trade conditions that have since arisen in connection 
with numerous other countries. May I also include in these 
remarks a timely and pertinent published statement of April 
6, 1929, given out by me some ‘weeks before the Republican 
tariff bill had seen the light of day, but which according to 
subsequent developments proved to be an accurate forecast of 
what was coming out of the committee relative to the enlarge- 
ment and revision of the flexible tariff provision, and also the 
abandonment of all tariff formulas? The statement reads as 
follows: 

Two phases, among others, of the pending tariff revision become 
increasingly interesting. One relates to the future scope and status 
of the flexible provision, and the other to a formula by which tariff 
rates shall be prescribed. It is just as important to reduce or remove 
excessive or useless rates as to raise those deemed too low. Prior 
to the Payne-Aldrich Act, Republicans brushed aside all tariff formulas 
and insisted that rates might safely be applied high and _ indis- 
criminately upon the assumption that domestic competition would 
hold prices down to a reasonable level. President Taft, later speaking 
for his party, frankly confessed, in effect, that this theory has ¢om- 
pletely broken down, and that combines had sprung up everywhere to 
raise prices abnormally behind the tariff walls. From that period 
until recently Republican spokesmen proclaimed and pretended to 
observe the formula that would measure tariffs by the difference be- 
tween production costs at home and abroad. An exception was made 
so that no rule of tariff measurement was observed when the Fordney- 
McCumber Act was framed, on account of abnormal postwar condi- 
tions. 
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The breakdown tn practice of this cost-of-production tariff formula 
is now generally recognized, due to inability to secure accurate foreign 
costs to the extent necessary for any comprehensive tariff action here. 
Upon what rule or formula, then, will the pending Republican tariff 
revision be based? It is not pretended that we can procure accurate 
foreign production costs save to a limited extent. We have not done 
so. Manifestly, in the pending revision, there will b@ no standard of 
measuring tariffs, but rates will be prescribed without rule or limit 
as they were prior to 1910, upon the completely discredited and 
exploded theory that we can again depend upon the competition 
of domestic industries to hold prices down to a fair level. And yet, 
in the same breath, some Republican spokesmen express apprehension 
that the rates may be made too high. 

If high tariffs are in the interest of the general public, as is claimed, 
and if domestic competition ean be depended upon to hold down 
prices, why should some Republican spokesmen become so fearful about 
still further increases of rates or why should they hesitate to dis- 
ecard all tariff formulas as they did prior to 1910? 

The seriously discussed Republican proposal to enlarge the flexible 
provision instead of repealing it, should awaken general interest, in 
the light of our past experience with this provision. It was con- 
ceived through sinister motives, and its professed purposes have been 
hopelessly distorted, perverted, and prostituted. It was conceived for 
the two-fold purpose of placating those who: sought either tariff in- 
creases or tariff decreases, and also the House champions of the 
American valuation plan. It was to be an all-inclusive agency 
readily to afford tariff increases or decreases to those so requesting, 
and still more important, Republican spokesmen assured the country 
that its paramount function would be exercised in lowering rather than 
raising the Fordney tariff rates, confessedly made excessive in major 
instances when the Fordney Act was written. 

The sum total of the functions of the flexible provision since 1922 
has been tariff increases in about 20 cases, many of which are of 
relative importance, with only five or six decreases of duties of such 
trivial importance as bobwhite quail, paintbrush handles, etc. This 
policy of tariff increases was in the face of a vast range of confessedly 
excessive rates left untouched. One most damaging effect of the flexi- 
ble provision has been greatly to lower the prestige and impair the 
efficiency of the tariff commission. Most of the time the conrmission 
has been diverted to work under the flexible provision, although it 
could have rendered a tremendous public service in prosecution of 
its statutory duties relating to investigations and reports on the effect 
of our tariffs upon the industries and labor of the country, and in 
assembling a vast range of industrial and trade facts far enough in 
advance of tariff revision to afford Congress and the public an oppor- 
tunity to examine, digest, and utilize them in determining rates. 

Virtually all the real functions of the Tariff Commission became inop- 
erative on account of the constant and insistent demands of various 
interests for additional tariffs through the flexible provision. These 
interests, often none too scrupulous, strive to pack the Tariff Com- 
mission and to overpersuade or browbeat members in given instances. 
Conditions bordering on national scandal have been the result. The 
President even declined to observe the mandatory provision of the 
flexible tariff when he refused to take automatic and affirmative action 
on the report of the Tariff Commission calling for reduction of Cuban 
sugar duties from 1.76 to 1.23 cents a pound. A similar violation 
occurred in connection with the report on linseed oil, and, I think, on 
halibut. The law says that when differences in production cost here and 
abroad are shown by investigation he shall ascertain said differences 
and determine and proclaim the increases or decreases suggested by the 
facts, etc. Further to enlarge the flexible provision would give the 
President autocratic power and would enable him virtually to make 
over any tariff system enacted by Congress, while all persons and busi- 
nesses seeking either increases or decreases of rates in the pending 
revision would be solemnly assured, as in 1922, that this rapid-fire 
flexible agency would give favorable action to each. 

This flexible provision, known as section 315, has failed in practical 
value, kept business in a state of uncertainty, consumed most of the 
time of the Tariff Commission, absorbed a large amount of the time of 
the President already overburdened, almost divorced the Tariff Commis- 
sion from relationship with Congress in connection with which its chief 
duties should lie, lowered the personnel and involved it in bitter fae- 
tional differences. Unless Congress is virtually to abdicate its one 
outstanding function and delegate it to an unnatural agency such as that 
created by the flexible provision with its colorful, disappointing, and 
debased record of operations since 1922 it would be wholly unwise 
not to repeal this provision and still more unwise to enlarge it 
instead. 


Mr. Speaker, in order to offer overwhelming official Republi- 
can testimony to the complete breakdown of the former Repub- 
lican policy of levying tariffs high and indiscriminately, with- 
out any formula or standard of measurement—the identical 
policy on which the present revision is based—I herewith insert 
extracts from two speeches of President Taft. 
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in his address at the National Corn Exposition at Columbus, 
Ohio, February 10, 1911, President Taft said: 


I am a Republican, and the Republican Party has always advocated 
and pursued a policy of protection to American products and manufac- 
tures. For a long time the policy had little or no limitation. It was 
thought that tariffs on protected products could not be too high; that 
if all foreign products were excluded competition would stimulate pro- 
duction and reduce its cost and its price. The temptation to destroy 
competition by combinations became so great, however, that the party 
in its platform modified its policy and imposed the limitation that the 
tariff should be limited for purposes of protection to the difference 
between the cost of production in this country and the cost of produc- 
tion abroad, with an allowance for a reasonable profit to the American 
producer, 


At Springfield, February 11, 1911, President Taft said: 


There was a time when leading Republicans thought that there was 
no danger in having a tariff higher than necessary to protect any in- 
dustry. It was thought that if the country was made dependent on 
manufacturers behind the tariff wall the competition between the manu- 
facturers would stimulate the reduction in the cost of production and 
thus reduce the price. But the temptation to combine by which the 
price could be controlled and thus the excessive tariff taken advantage 
of led to a modification of the protection theory and to a declaration 
that the protection of any industry ought not to exceed in the tariff 
imposed more than the difference between the cost of production abroad, 
the cost of production here, and enough to give a fair profit to the 
domestic producer or manufacturer. 


Mr. Speaker, I might easily point out numerous instances in 
which industries sitting smugly behind embargo tariffs have 
entered into unlawful combinations to raise prices of their 
-products to the consuming public. The most recent instance 
relates to the paper-box industry in New York, which has a 
tariff of 35 per cent. Suit was instituted in New York within 
the past few days undertaking to set out and allege the details 
of just this sort of an unlawful combination to raise prices, 
according to current news publications. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps no two classes of the American people 
have been longer and more completely misled by the preach- 
ment of the Republican tariff fallacies than agriculture and 
labor. I reeently referred at some length to the Republican 
bugaboo about “ cheap foreign labor” and submitted numerous 
facts, figures, and tables conclusively showing that our high- 
priced American labor is, to a large extent, the cheapest labor 
in the world, for the reason that the output per man is so 
much greater than that in most other countries. In other 
words, industry here is able to secure production, larger in 
both quantity and value, for each dollar paid to labor, than 
it is possible to obtain in most industries elsewhere. I here- 
with submit two tables showing relative wages and produc- 
tivity in the United States and Great Britain, and also in the 
United States and Germany, as follows: 


Relative wages and productivity United States and German labor 
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ducted in German statistics. 
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Relative wages and productivity, United States and British labor 
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Mr. Speaker, these figures showing relative wages and pro- 
ductivity here and elsewhere, which are supplementary to other 
tables of figures I recently submitted to the House completely 
disprove and brand as a fake and a fraud Republican campaign 
eatch words about the always imminent danger of competition 
of “ignorant foreign pauper labor.” 

THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

Mr. Speaker, the American farmer who—in the light of eight 
years under the policy of extreme high-tariff protection—has 
not yet discovered that this policy is not terrifically injuring 
agriculture as a whole, must be deaf, dumb, and blind. On 
November 4, 1928, a noted economic organization, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, gave out a statement relative to 
the agricultural situation which is very illuminating, especially 
to those benighted persons and those extreme Republican parti- 
sans who are still pretending that agriculture can be saved by 
still additional tariffs. The statement is as follows: 

The agricultural situation has shown no fundamental improvement 
during the past six years and current indications warrant no expecta- 
tion of such a change in the near future, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York. The con- 
ference board’s view is based upon an analysis of new governmental data 
regarding agricultural costs and prices recently made available by the 
Department of Agriculture, , 

All prices of materials entering into the farmer’s production costs, 
as well as his living costs since pre-war days, have risen relatively 
more than the prices received by him for his products, as have farm 
wages, taxes, and interest. Since 1914 average prices received by the 
farmer, at the farm, for 30 representative products, weighted according 
to their relative importance, have increased 28 per cent. But prices 
for goods used in agricultural production, such as feed, agicultural ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, building materials, and seed, have increased on the 
average 45 per cent; farm wages, both with and without board, average 
68 per cent higher than in 1914; the cost of family maintenance, 
measured by the retail cost of such commodities as the farmer has to 
purchase, has risen 58 per cent; taxes, 158 per cent; and interest on 
farm indebtedness, 66 per cent, The five items combined, according to 
the conference board, represent an increase of 65 per cent in the cost 
of farm operation; against the increase of farm prices, that is, prices 
for farm products received at the farm, of only 28 per cent. 

These figures, it is pointed out, show only the relative position of 
the purchasing power of the farm dollar, and do not by themselves con- 
stitute a measure of farm income or expenditures, inasmuch as they do 
not take into account the volume of production and sales nor the 
amounts actually expended. Study the agricultural gross income— 
expenditures and cash net income—however, reflect the unfavorable 
economic position of agriculture subsequent to the war, as indicated by 
the unfavorable price trends, The agricultural gross income has shrunk 
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from $15,710,000,000 in the crop year 1919-20 to $12,253,000,000 in 
1927-28, the net cash income from $5,147,000,000 to $3,168,000,000. 
In 1920-21 the gross income dropped to $9,214,000,000 and the net 
cash income to $1,168,000,000. Cash expenditures, however, have re- 
mained much more stable during this period, totaling $6,648,000,000 
in 1927-28, when the gross income was $12,253,000,000 against $7,685,- 
000,000 in 1919@20, when the gross income was $15,719,000,000. In 
1921-22, when the gross income was only $9,214,000,000, expenditures 
amounted to $5,917,000,000. 

Taxation has proved one of the most burdensome factors to agri- 
culture during postwar years, baving increased from 4.4 per cent of 
farm net income in 1919 to 13 per cent in 1921, 16.4 per cent in 1922 
and 12 per cent in 1926, Farm taxes, based on property values, are 
a relatively stable factor, while the farm income varies widely from 
year to year. While for the crop-year 1919-20 farm owner-operators 
paid total taxes amounting to $388,000,000 leaving a net cash income 
of $5,147,000,000 the total of such taxes paid in the crop year 1927-28 
had risen to $654,000,000, but the total net cash income was only 
$3,168,000,000. In the crop-year 1921-22 the total of taxes paid by 
farm owner-operators amounting to $582,000,000, was equivalent to 
practically half of the net cash income of $1,168,000,000. 

Interest payments on farm indebtedness have decreased by only 
about 5 per cent from 1919-20 to 1927-28 and in the latter year 
totaled $750,000,000 as against $787,000,000 in 1919-20. The total 
amount paid out for rent showed an appreciable decrease, from 
$1,712,000,000 to $1,043,000,000, but farm land values likewise have 
decreased by about one-seventh. Wages paid to hired farm labor have 
decreased somewhat, the total being $1,231,000,000 in 1927-28 as 
against $1,492,000,000 in 1919-20, but show an increase since the 
crop year 1925-26, although the gross agricultural income and the 
net cash income in that year were greater than in 1927-28. 

Comparison also is made by the conference board between the 
wages paid hired labor on the farm and the wage earnings of urban 
labor, While farm wages at the beginning of 1928 were 68 per cent 
higher than in 1914, the hourly earnings of urban workers, that is in 
the manufacturing industries, at the beginning of 1928 were 134 per 
cent higher than in July, 1914; the cost of living for both, however, 
at the beginning of 1928 shows approximately the same increase over 
the pre-war years, 58 per cent on the farm as against 63 per cent for 
the urban worker, indicating that the economic position of the urban 
wage earners has improved relatively much more than that of the 
farm worker. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit the following figures, facts, and tables 
relative to imports, exports, and domestic production of our 
important cereals: 


Imports, exports, and production of corn 


Domestic 
production 
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Excess of exports over imports, 407,047,000 bushels. 

Average annual imports, 1923-1928, inclusive, 1,961,666 bushels. 

Average annual exports, 1923-1923, inclusive, 21,000,000 bushels. 

Argentine export duty 3 cents a bushel. Average ad valorem rate 14 to 19 per cent. 

There has been a steady increase in consumption of corn in Europe 
recently, and like increase in price, since 1925. Corn prices in Oc- 
tober, 1925, 34s. 2d.; in October, 1928, 39s. 3d, United States produces 
two-thirds of world production. Argentina near one-ninth of United 
States. Three hundred and twenty-five to three hundred and seventy- 
five million bushels corn in international trade. United States exports 
less than 1 per cent. Argentina doubled exports to Europe in last five 
years, and so added revenues to English cargoes loaded both ways. 
Argentina only country that raises and exports largely. 

The following is the price received by American producers, with the 
same Argentine comparisons: 


United | Argen- 
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Imports, exports, and production of buckwheat, 1921-1928, inclusive, 
in dollars: 
NI cncienttindeisnilinrsionistb cicadas idem csaisticanietasavenniemnanavainanianandicnitit $1, 452, 000 
I a bi cient nciciinn titi nainscetncadsitcatipeb insects Reneidiaiaeiniatiaaaiafaatnatis 1, 988, 000 
a cncecitarsincntisistmimsinnineactiasitiialnndcnticsicmmaetpueniitraal 100, 000, 000 

Excess of exports over imports, $536,000. 

Eight-year average, imports, $181,500; exports, $248,500; production, 
$12,500,000. 

Farm prices, United States and Canada, 6-year average, 1922-1927, 
United States, 90 cents; Canada, 86% cents. 


Same as to barley, 1921-1928, inclusive 





Ns icccnniheontticinnettintiimmsbicaiaaaaidiinmndiitdbain ia 9, 000, 000 
in aca ckcncartdamiieaia meena - 70, 000, 000 
Bina cairo icctacteansapescactviishanstperieesnicaseiaaemenegnacesaietee 1, 011, 000, 000 


Excess exports over imports, $141,000,000. 

Eight-year average, imports, $3,625,000; exports, $21,250,000; produc- 
tion, $126,375,000. 

Barley malt, exports, about $28,000,000; imports insignificant, except 
when short crop or poor quality. 

OATS, ROLLED OATS, AND OATMEAL, 1921—1928 

Production, $4,249,000,000; imports, oats, $6,000,000; exports, $81,- 
000,000; imports oatmeal, etc., $408,000; exports, $17,000,000; total 
imports, $6,408,000 ; total exports, $98,000,000. 

Excess exports over imports, $91,592,000. 

Rice, 1921-1928 


RIN, cnintitiintiinncmiieinitinnipiamemmnanl pounds... 7, 400, 000, 000 
Imports, cleaned and uncleaned--_------------------. 14, 783, 000 
iii ccniciee citi petit nti ccesncttitnniesmastataninniecinneanman > q 


Excess of exports over imports, $61,217,000, 

Average annual imports, $1,847,875. 

Average annual exports, $9,500,000. 

For 1927, imports, about 40,000,000 pounds, or $1,500,000; exports, 
about 309,000,000 pounds, or $11,800,000. 

Annual value, 1925, $104,000,000. Domestic production greater than 
domestic consumption and increasing with declining imports. 


Rye, 1921-1928, inclusive 


ICID, onccenccnenindinnieainneianiaaeainiatalmadibiaiil $400, 000, 000 
TREES, 3910 c.nnmucamentnmmnananaet eae 825, 000 
DIN cn conseggitnenncnaiandnennaneieaneiianba ne enD en 


BI GE NN acacia nh cscsaid ten hatecsncineab it cittcnslpcataiiaaaatta 
SINE SEI CIID snes cntiiiemteiidicieassiiiasapntabetenaiiaispmamanittaaenlitiis 
‘Total imports 
CIOTe Gb ntdesettinntncnininsannenanmennant 

Excess exports over imports, $263,365,000. 

Average annual exports, $33,024,125. 

Average annual imports, $103,500. 


Wheat, 1922-1928, inclusive 
SE ccancaines sateen egiteenviiapameney tinititapinernlannniilanimainsiia $34, 000, 000 
IIE UNE 4:2 snetenierisditavceqiiicacsanaiouadahdeiianenanheanimeamenaeint 1, 243, 000, 000 
TROON CHOI ia iat eletin cctsecdsccs tied iciestiitsttnennicecmicittninlell 1, 209, 000, 000 

The above are wheat imports except in bond for grinding and 
export. While 35,712,000 bushels of wheat at $75,000,000, or $2.10 
per bushel was imported in 1920, we exported 218,287,000 bushels 
for $596,975,000, or nearly $2.75 per bushel. While prior to May 27, 
1921, we imported 18,132,000 bushels for $29,774,000, or $1.64 per 
bushel, we exported for the year 1921, 280,000,000 bushels for 
$433,000,000, or about $1.60 per bushel, as compared with exports 
for 1928 of 96,000,000 bushels of wheat for $119,000,000 at the rise 
of $1.20 per bushel. On a corresponding basis we exported 11,848,000 
bushels of flour in 1928 for $73,875,000. 

The United States is an exporting country of soft winter and 
durum wheats. The only competition is in hard-spring wheat from 
Canada against a similar variety in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and 
Montana. 

The imports of wheat flour, 1922-1928, are around $6,000,000, while 
the exports are nearly $575,000,000. 


Mr. Speaker, the New York Tribune of May 30, 1929, referring 
to the subnormal prices of wheat, corn, oats, and cotton alone, 
says “the aggregate of the deficiency in returns to the farmer 
for his wheat, corn, cotton, and oats is estimated at not far 
short of a billion dollars.” Unless Republican tariff preach- 
ments to the growers of these and other staple farm products, 
including tobacco, hay, rye, and so forth, during the past 65 
years is and from the beginning has been a colossal hoax, this 
billion-dollar loss of farm purchasing power could not have oc- 
curred. And yet, in the face of all this disastrous experience, 
western farmers still insist on a close alliance with the principal 
manufacturing tariff beneficiaries, who are able to derive 100 
per cent benefits from their tariff rates ranging generally from 
40 to 100 per cent and as high as 1,000 per cent. 

The existing prohibitive tariffs injure the American farmer 
first, by increasing his production costs; second, his living costs; 
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third, his transportation costs; fourth, by decreasing his foreign 
markets and exports; and fifth, by decreasing his property 
values due to surplus congestion. The two chief impediments to 
export trade are high production costs and foreign tariffs against 
our exports. 

One monumental myth constantly peddled about by politicians, 
demagogues, and other sinister influences is the theory of 
equalizing tariff benefits or, for example, placing agriculture on 
an economic equality with industry. This is based, first, upon 
the monstrous fallacy that all citizens are adequately benefited 
by high tariffs. One with the lowest mentality must at once 
realize that if tariffs are to protect any class of citizens they 
must discriminate against other classes, otherwise who would 
pay the higher prices when the tariff raises them? Clearly, it 
is the citizens of this country, since tariffs, of course, can not 
raise prices abroad. 

If all persons who must pay higher tariff prices for what they 
buy were able to get proportionately higher prices for what they 
sell, nobody would be hurt by tariffs. But the tariff can not 
raise all prices in equal proportions; many prices it can not 
raise at all. These include all classes of production of which 
we have a substantial surplus to be exported, and in these are 
agricultural products raised on near 90 per cent of our total 
acreage of 360,000,000 planted to crops. It is, therefore, utterly 
flabbergasting to observe western farmers still giving their 
approval and support to this sort of economic quackery propa- 
gated for two generations by high tariff manufacturers. Presi- 
dent Hoover, even, stated in his acceptance speech that “an 
adequate tariff is the foundation of farm relief.” If this idea 
is remotely sound, Republican administrations have been guilty 
of the greatest crime of the century. by denying adequate tariffs 
to agriculture since early in 1921. There is now at least tacit 
confession by all candid persons that only the minor specialties 
of agriculture can secure any material tariff benefits. These 
comprise not much over a few hundred thousand persons of the 
total 6,500,000 farmers. For example, about 144,000 grow beet 
and cane sugar, more or less aided by Mexican and other im- 
ported labor. Under the present sugar rate of 1.76 cents a 
pound, the American people are paying a subsidy of about 
$130,000,000. Under the preposed tariff increase this subsidy 
will approach $180,000,000. Most of it, however, goes to the 
grower in the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and our island 
possessions. This sugar tariff proposal is abominable from any 
decent viewpoint. Scarcely more than 50,000 persons get most 
of the raw wool tariff benefits, but it is not possible here to 
enumerate these remaining agricultural specialties. 

There is much talk about agricultural imports of $1,800,000,000, 
as though all were competitive and as though we could produce 
this amount at home. 

I here call attention to imports of several products compris- 
ing this $1,800,000,000 of imports, which products we either do 
not produce at all or produce in insufficient quantities with little 
or no prospect in many instances—as in the case of sugar and 
wool—of producing all we consume: 

Silk, bananas, certain oils, certain oil seeds and spices, tea, 
tobacco, vegetable fibers not cotton, coffee, certain nuts, drugs, 
herbs, leaves, roots, bristles, and so forth—these we do. not 
produce. ' 

On the other hand we do not produce enough wool, sausage 
casings, hides, long-staple cotton, sugar, and so forth—we do 
not produce these in sufficient quantities and must import. 

These imports of products that we do not produce in sufficient 
quantities or at all, aggregate between $1,500,000,000 and 
$1,650,000,000 of the total imports of over $1,800,000,000. Our 
agricultural exports, on the other hand, are around $1,800,000,000. 

Will American agriculture, in the light of all economic facts, 
whose tariff benefits under the embargo policy for manufactur- 
ing are hopelessly disproportionate to the benefits of the latter, 
fall in behind the high-tariff leadership of the chief manufac- 
turing tariff beneficiaries and slide downward to a condition of 
peasantry? 

Mr. Speaker, since near 90 per cent of the mineral industry, 
and more than 80 per cent of agriculture derive no tariff 
benefits, it is important to note that more than one-half of 
American manufacturing is in a like category. I here present 
certain facts and figures illustrative of this point: 


Manufacturing production 








Gross value, 1927 ---. $62, 721, 000, 000 


Value without duplication... -- 40,500, 000, 000 
WE GRRRGES ccc ccccccentenaieinnatiinaemmann 8, 353, 325 

Between thirty and forty billion dollars of the above total 
gross value are products deriving no appreciable or no tariff 
benefits at all, save as to the following, according to 1925 census: 
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Wage 
Value earners 

Refined petroleum products............-------------- $2, 276, 656, 000 65, 324 
Motor vehicles, bodies and parts................----- 1, 523, 279, 000 228, 382 
Motor vehicles, cycles, etc... -....--...---.---------- 3, 222, 379, 000 201, 921 
Slaughtering and meat packing... 3, 050, 000, 000 120, 422 
Lumber and timber products. - 1, 421, 161, 000 473, 998 
Planing-mill products.........- 710, 861, 000 111, 329 
Bread and bakers’ products. --. 1, 268, 194, 000 160, 411 
Boots and shoes, excluding rubber............-....--- 977, 446, 000 215, 597 
SRE GHG, 4 vicannxinesadcsdecpitnecccae 1, 148, 760, 000 31, 988 
TTD... cnc cmisinipimbcbueniienitiniem ratinisGeampinitnipaciameriiinae 455, 460, 000 46, 988 
SUN sce ak ea aera ied 925, 000, 000 81, 640 
Newspaper and periodical printing and publishing... 1, 447, 661, 000 117, 000 
Book and job printing and publishing..............-- 1, 470, 000, 000 255, 751 
Patent medicines and compounds..... 247, 564, 000 14, 802 
SR Ficadunenniowine 378, 663, 000 23, 191 
Fertilizers........ 206, 772, 000 19, 644 
Food preparations 649, 236, 000 28, 797 
Paper and wood pulp. 971, 882, 000 123, 842 
III MN iodo Su nceninisenibnaridniomnieiinbenl SS SED Inccccacnrcss 
Canning and preserving... ..............-..ccccecccese 616, 070, 000 85, 
Car and general construction and repairs, electric----- 83, 812, 000 32, 521 
Ea RE ite i cis ie ee 300, 895, 000 38, 437 
Een IIa oc ne ecanees 98, 383, 000 13, 296 
Electric and railroad cars, not built in repair shops... 390, 771, 000 50, 393 
Steam railroad cars and general construction and 

repairs. . ania 1, 248, 866, 000 425, 234 
A cst coe 186, 960, 000 24, 915 
Ice cream - waa 286, 175, 000 23, 043 
I ad S iia trriineeeaiioninimame milena 65, 389, 000 12, 809 
SAINI. 10s cseeninnpatheieeoancmianiincmeteaaedtn 450, 574, 000 |'........--.- 
ey "eee 313, 587, 000 51, 099 
eee ea ae 46, 298, 000 12, 121 
Sausage and sausage casings, exclusive of slaughter- 82, 436, 000 4,914 

acini eel ‘ 
Turpentine and rosin... 42, 364, 000 29, 413 
Bs iccnamipinsenteinicn 278, 273, 600 15, 405 
Copper, smelted and refined _ d 665, 176, 000 15, 588 
Signs and advertising novelties " 89, 669, 000 15, 128 
ES EO SR Ea eT 23, 043, 000 3, 865 
LLL LEVEE LETTE IAG, 67, 057, 000 11, 267 
OE air en tae casealeniidonitineniantenalioel 24, 035, 000 3, 490 
ES eae eee 436, 197, 000 18, 907 
Oleomargarine and other butter substitutes, exclusive 

of packing establishments__..................-.-..- 39, 856, 000 1, 639 
tle a A ICS AREER EIS ALLE ALCO AIA “ 462, 013, 000 53, 043 
Grease and tallow, not elsewhere enumerated. a 51, 442, 000 5, 303 
Druggists’ preparations...................... é 95, 419, 000 9, 685 
I I anit ee eames adi 75, 213, 000 14, 722 
IIIT 1.3: = hiaactsinist disigevecaeghasiabengtiahanamanaantnaiae ai 237, 760, 000 27, 384 
I a a aaa 31, 810, 000 2, 644 
Agricultural implements. .........................-.- 169, 467, 000 28, 696 





The foregoing omits a large number of substantial articles on 
the free list and omits a large number of articles carrying 
tariffs but no tariff benefits, such as adding and calculating 
machines, and others. 

Mr. Speaker, just now frenzied appeals are being made to 
the South to embrace the antiquated system of superprotec- 
tion. Only a few days ago an outstanding southern trade 
paper contained page headlines setting forth the alleged fact 
that the chemical industries of the South had an output of 
$1,600,000,000 in 1925. The inference was that with this vast 
quantity of chemical production the South should promptly 
embrace high tariffs. And yet of this amount of production, 
petroleum refining comprised $874,610,000; cottonseed crush- 
ing, $265,277,000; fertilizer, $142,630,000; druggists’ prepara- 
tions and patent medicines, $81,454,000; gas and coke, $92,- 
000,000. In other words, $1,450,000,000 of the so-called chemi- 
eal industrial products of the South were wholly unrelated to 
and remote from the slightest tariff shelter or tariff benefits, 
but on the contrary subject to heavy tariff penalties. This is 
the sort of slush that is being poured out on the South to 
induce it to embrace superprotection. 

Mr. Speaker, if time and space at all permitted, it would be 
both tempting and illuminating to point out and analyze some 
of the startling increases of rates in the pending bill, such as 
those relating to window glass, watches, handkerchiefs, nu- 
merous chemicals, and others. It would also be highly inter- 
esting to detail some of the lopsided findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission with respect to a number of commodities such as corn, 
logs, and others. Some of the officials betray either a conscious 
or an unconscious high tariff bias utterly inconsistent with the 
true functions of an impartial fact finding commission. 

Mr. Speaker, shall we enact modernized tariff and trade 
policies? Shall economic justice be given to agriculture and the 
great consuming public, or shall a few highly favored groups 
continue to rule and plunder American agriculture and the 
unorganized masses? 

I can not better close these remarks than by quoting from the 
tariff plank of a former national Democratic platform, on which 
we carried the country. The economic philosophy and the spirit 
of that platform are strikingly applicable to our present em- 
bargo tariff structure, as follows: 
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We denounce the .present tariff, levied upon nearly 4,000 articles, 
as a masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. * * * 
It has impoverished many industries to subsidize a few. * * * It 
has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad 
and depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry fol- 
lowed by half our people. It costs the people five times more than 
it produces to the Treasury. 


Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
under the general leave extended, I desire to review H. R. 2667, 
commonly known as the Hawley tariff bill. 

Last fall we were told that a special session of Congress 
would be called to pass legislation for the benefit of the 
farmer. A part of this relief was to come in the “ revision and 
adjustment” of the tariff. Congress met April 15 in extra ses- 
sion. The President recommended “ effective tariff upon agri- 
cultural products.” As a party measure the House passed the 
administration’ bill last Tuesday. It passed by a vote of 264 
for and 147 against it—244 Republicans and 20 Democrats voted 
for it; 135 Democrats and 12 Republicans voted against it. 

After the bill was reported out more than 90 amendments 
were added to it. Only amendments coming from the Repub- 
lican side of that committee were considered by the House. 
The tariff measure as it goes to the Senate is a monstrosity. 
It will increase the cost of living from $600,000,000 to $750,000,- 
000; and of this amount out of each $10 dollars the farmer will 
get about 50 cents and a promise and industrial interests will 
get the balance. For every dollar this measure increases the 
farmer’s income it will take from him ten to twenty times that 
amount. He must bear the burden. The necessities of the 
farmer come in for great increases in rates. Building material, 
lumber, shingles, brick, and cement are taken from the free list 
and put on the dutiable list with a substantial tariff. Logs, if 
they go into lumber, are taxed $1 per thousand feet, but if to 
be converted into pulp and paper for the newspapers they are 
free. Leather and leather goods and shoes are taxed. They 
were formerly free. Hides are taxed 10 per cent ad valorem; 
the hide of a 1,000-pound steer will increase in value 75 cents, 
but the product of that hide in shoes or leather will jump from 
$9 to $12 in value. In America Challenged, a new book on the 
farm situation, the author states 40 per cent of our farmers are 
“1-horse farmers.” They do not sell cowhides but they buy 
shoes and wear clothes. They need help. This bill helps by 
taxing them. 

The absolute necessities of the farmers have come in for 
additional raises from small to large window glass, building 
material, furniture, glassware, earthenware, table and kitchen 
ware, woolen, cotton, and rayon cloth and clothing; material 
entering into farm implements—and they did not forget the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, on aluminum. 

This bill increases the tariff on sugar 0.64 cent per pound, or 
nearly $102,000,000 a year. The American sugar consumers will 
pay $385,000,000 a year in tariff on sugar—and to help the 
farmer? Not much! America only produces 15 per cent of the 
sugar we use. American-produced sugar is mostly beet sugar. 
One company refines 48 per cent of this sugar. Did this com- 
pany—Great Western Sugar Co.—need protection? The record 
will tell. Its actual cash investment was $15,000,000, It has 
paid in dividends in the past 24 years $84,372,410; its stock is 
now worth $72,000,000, or a total of $156,372,410 on a $15,- 
000,000 investment, or an average earning of $43.43 on each $100 
during the entire 24 years. 

Wheat, tobacco, corn, and rice are protected, but it is not ef- 
fective because we are heavy exporters. So are Irish potatoes, 
and last year we did not dig our potatoes; they would not bring 
the tariff schedule; we import but a small quantity. Cotton is 
on the free list, yet on a percentage basis we import three times 
as much cotton as steel. A tariff would have helped long-staple 
eotton. Advocates of this bill said we must protect labor. The 
tenant farmer, who grows cotton, earns for himself and his chil- 
dren 34 cents each a day for their labor, while the average 
wage of the industrial worker is $4.95 a day. 

But rates cease to interest when we know that if this bill 
becomes a law the duties and functions of Congress are dele- 
gated to the President. Upon report of the Tariff Commission 
he can raise or lower the tariff rates 50 per cent. At will he 
can put on an embargo against the exporter, or he can destroy 
every business enterprise in America. Likewise, this bill pro- 
vides a reclassification of schedules which at will gives the 
power to make and unmake tariff rates, a power unlimited in 
its use for evil and destruction vested in one man. 

The “ outside” world owes our Government and people nearly 
$30,000,000,000. This must be paid in money or trade. They 


have not the money, and if we put on an embargo excluding 
Cancella- 


the goods of their factories they can never pay us. 
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tion of our foreign debts will be the next demand of the great 
international bankers. If the Government debt of more than 
$10,000,000,000 is canceled, the bankers’ loans will be 
strengthened. Personally I am against the cancellation of a 
dollar of our debts. 

There is another great danger. The alarm has been sounded, 
“A tariff war looms. The world is against us.” Other nations 
of the earth are unwilling for us to take all and give nothing 
in return, They will retaliate. Who is protesting and will 
retaliate? The papers report Secretary of State Stimson as 
having protests filed with him by Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Canada, Argentina, Cuba, Costa Rica, Honduras, Salvador, and 
all Mediterranean countries. These are our best customers. 
The statement concludes: 


The list of countries is increasing almost daily. 


The President’s special session so far is a boomerang. The 
overwhelming Republican House got from under his lasso on 
the tariff, and the largely Republican Senate “ bucked” on 
farm relief and added the debenture feature so distasteful to 
the President. Conferees of the Senate and House are locked 
on farm relief, and I predict when the Senate gets through 
with this House tariff bill its “ papas” will not know the color 
of the child’s eyes or hair, Let us hope so. 

I voted against the tariff bill, but for the administration 
farm bill. It was all we were offered. It was not what I 
wanted. The majority leaders have denied the House the right 
to vote on the debenture schedule. This should bring some 
measure of relief. The proposed farm bill is an experiment; it 
is a jesture. Its success depends largely upon the farm board. 
My belief is, that the tariff bill now on its way to the Senate 
will take much more from the farmer than the farm measure 
can give him. 

Certain farm products can not be “effectively” protected. 
Farm prices can not be controlled by the tariff rates. As an 
evidence, there is now a tariff duty of 50 cents a hundred pounds 
on Irish potatoes—last year at digging time potatoes brought 
only 30 cents a bushel, or one-half cent a pound. Wheat now 
has a tariff of 42 cents a bushel, oats 15 cents, corn 15 cents, 
rye 15 cents a bushel. And yet with these grain crops pro- 
tected, from May, 1928, to May, 1929, these crops have fallen 
in price; wheat, from $1.444% to 96% cents the bushel; corn, 
from $1.01 to 81 cents; oats, from 6214 to 41% cents; rye, from 
$1.3134 to 81 cents a bushel. Wheat is at the lowest price since 
1914, while in Canada wheat is bringing 10144 cents a bushel 
more than in Chicago, the greatest American grain market. 
What does this mean? That tariff benefits producers only 
where production can be controlled, and as against imports 
brought to us in competition with our own production. 

What difference does it make if you put a tariff of $1 a 
bushel on wheat, corn, rye, and oats, and how does it help 
the farmer if it is not “ effective’? And just so long as we 
have these large exportable surpluses the tariff can never be- 
come effective and help the American farmer. 

There are some things produced by the farmer a tariff will 
benefit ; but to give him a small increase in tariff on these and, 
by way of compensation to the manufacturer, advance prices 
materially on the things the farmer buys is not helping the 
farmer but hurting him. And that is exactly what this new 
tariff bill does. The farmers were entitled to the benefits of a 
tariff on such things as would help them by way of equalizing 
and adjusting the tariff. But this has been denied him. In- 
stead of helping the man who feeds and clothes the people of 
our country, the Republican Congress has “adjusted” him out 
of the “ tariff picture.” 

The President, as a superman, came to the Executive chair 
with a confidence imposed in him that few predecessors have 
enjoyed. He was going to settle great questions, and among 
them, the farm problems. The people believed this. He came, 
but he has not conquered, because he has had no concrete plan. 
His gesture to lead has failed. In the beginning of his admin- 
istration, when a new broom should sweep clean, his party has 
failed to follow. So far as settling the great farm problem, 
with relief to the producer, these questions are just where the 
President found them. If failure to give the farmer relief 
continues, this failure must be charged to the dominant party. 
The President and his party must bear the full responsibility 
if they fail to make good the pledge made to the American 
farmer. 

AMERICAN ART COLORS 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, referring to the tariff bill now under 
discussion I desire to confine my remarks to Schedule 1, para- 
graph 67, which comes under the technical heading and index of 
“Artists’ colors.” 
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This technical classification is misleading, as it includes five 
groups or different kinds of merchandise: 

First. Real artists’ colors, generally sold, “not assembled,” 
by the tube, jar, pan, or cake. 

Second. Tempra or show-card colors, generally sold, “ not 
assembled,” by the tube or jar. 

Third. Inexpensive color sets, made up in imitation of real 
artists’ colors, and sold in “assembled” color boxes or outfits. 

Fourth. Academic or student colors, such as generally used in 
the schools, “ assembled” in boxes or color outfits. 

Fifth. Toy colors, “assembled” outfits, designed for the 
amusement of children. 

It will be seen “real artists’ colors” constitute only a part 
of the large volume of business included under this technical 
heading. This “technical classification” has been definitely 
established by an extensive background of Treasury decisions 
over a long period of years. 

HISTORY 

In making a careful survey and study of the history of 
this paragraph I find some of the earlier tariff laws carried two 
separate classifications, namely: “Artists’ colors” and “ toy 
colors.” This has proven impractical as shown by the court 
and Treasury decisions which have now classified all of these 
colors and all intermediate grades as “ artists’ colors.” In other 
words, Congress passed the laws and the courts interpreted 
them in such a way that the will of Congress was not prop- 
erly carried out. It has seemed impossible to write a simple, 
practical, or workable definition, defining these different grades 
of colors. 

RATES 

Paragraph 67, Schedule 1, of the tariff act of 1922, reads as 

follows: 


Paints, colors, and pigments commonly known as artists’ paints or 
colors, whether in tubes, cakes, jars, pans, or other forms, and not 


“assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfts, 40 per cent ad valorem; 


paints, colors, and pigments in tubes, cakes, jars, pans, or other forms, 
when assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, with or without 
brushes, water pans, outline drawings, stencils, or other articles, 70 
per cent ad valorem. 


In keeping with the Treasury decisions which have repeat- 
edly classified all colors as “ artists’ colors” and attempting to 
conform with the publicly expressed desire of the administra- 
tion for very limited tariff revision, making only those changes 
that are absolutely necessary to meet existing conditions, the 
American manufacturers ask that this paragraph be rewritten 
to read as follows: 


Paints, colors, and pigments, commonly known as artists’ paints, 
colors, or pigments, whether in tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other 
forms, and whether packed separately or assembled in paint sets, kits, 
or color outfits, with or without brushes, water pans, outline drawings, 
pictures, stencils, or other articles, shall be dutiable as follows: 5 
cents per tube or jar; 3 cents per cake, pan or other forms; and in 
addition to the foregoing rates 40 per cent ad valorem. Any of the 
foregoing paints, colors, or pigments, if imported in bulk, or any form 
exceeding 14% pounds net weight, $1.60 per pound and 40 per cent ad 
valorenr. 


The director of the chemical, oil, and paint schedule of the 
Tariff Commission states this is the most complex and per- 
plexing paragraph in this schedule. 

Recognizing the difficulties involved, it has pleased the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to revise the entire paragraph, in- 
troducing a new method of differentiating between these various 
groups of this “ technical classification ” on the basis of value. 

Paragraph 67, Schedule 1, in H. R. 2667, reads as follows: 


(1) Not assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, in tubes, jars, 
cakes, pans, or other forms not exceeding 1%4 pounds net weight, valued 
at less than 20 cents per dozen pieces, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

(2) Not assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, valued at 20 
cents Or more per dozen pieces, in tubes or jars, 2 cents each and 40 
per cent ad vyalorem; in cakes, pans, or other forms not exceeding 114 


| pounds net weight, 1144 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem. 


(3) In bulk or any form exceeding 1144 pounds net weight, 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 

(4) In tubes, cakes, jars, pans, or other forms when assembled in 
paint sets, kits, or color outfits, with or without brushes, or other 
articles, 70 per cent ad valorem. 


The idea of putting brackets in this paragraph seemed a happy 
solution of this problem, and it would have been if adequate 
protection had been provided for the various brackets. This 
they failed to do. 

The American manufacturers in their brief, published in the 
hearings on this bill, clearly stated and substantiated by figures 
on importations obtained from the Department of Commerce 
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that their greatest difficulty in meeting foreign competition was 
due to importations in bulk of the cheaper grades of colors, 
which are those included in bracket 1 of this bill, and. the as- 
sembling in this country, thus avoiding a very substantial part 
of the duty on “assembled ” color outfits and the resulting loss 
of revenue. 

The importation in bulk and the assembling of color out- 
fits in this country was clearly an evasion of the will of 
Congress as expressed in the tariff act of 1922. 

Sir, I contend that the provision of bracket 1 in this 
paragraph of the House bill invites and legalizes a practice 
which was considered an evasion under the tariff act of 1922. 

JUSTIFICATION RECOGNIZED BY CONGRESS 

The tariff act of 1922 and, indeed, the House bill of 1929, 
recognizes the fact that colors generally sold to the consumer 
“assembled” in color outfits or boxes need higher protection. 
In order to give an adequate protection to this part of our 
industry they provided a 70 per cent rate “when assembled 
in paint sets, kits, or color outfits”; at the same time includ- 
ing a rate of only 40 per cent on “tubes, cakes, jars, pans, or 
other forms” of colors if they were “not assembled” in 
paint sets, kits, or color outfits. What has happened? The 
answer is obvious. The importers and foreign manufacturers 
have shipped and will continue to ship all kinds and classes 
of these so-called “ artists’ colors” into this country in bulk 
and have assembled and will continue to assemble their paint 
sets, kits, and color outfits over here, importing the colors 
unassembled at a duty of 40 per cent, importing the brushes 
at a duty of 45 per cent, and importing the metal boxes at a 
duty of 40 per cent; and in this way have defeated and will 
continue to defeat the intent and purpose of the tariff act of 
1922, and also the House bill of 1929, of prescribing a higher 
duty for assembled sets, which was to cover the cheaper 
grades of so-called “ artists’ colors,’ namely, school and toy 
colors. 
for higher duty on “assembled” boxes, while bracket 1 sug- 
gests a legal way of avoiding this duty by importing the parts, 
such as colors, boxes, brushes, and so forth, separately. 

Our American manufacturers, and there are at least fifty 
in the field, asked that the 70 per cent ad valorem rates on 
assembled outfits be discontinued and a small specific duty 
be added to the 40 per cent ad valorem on all “ artists’ colors” 
whether the merchandise is assembled or unassembled. The 


object was to avoid placing a high ad valorem duty, such 
as 70 per cent, which now applies to all toys, on the “ Real 
artists’ colors,” when not assembled, many of which in the 
higher priced series cost a dollar or two dollars per tube. 
There are a few of these “real artists’ colors” sold at prices 


ranging as high as $10 per small single tube. This small 
specific duty would have been insignificant on the high-priced 
“real artists’ colors” and at the same time would have been 
sufficient to protect our industry in this country on all other 
grades of colors that ecome in under this classification. 

From the foregoing facts it will be seen that an ad valorem 
duty sufficiently high to protect all other classes of colors, 
other than the “real artists’ colors” would be placing an 
unfair burden on the users of high-grade artists’ materials, 
therefore, this compromise was recommended by our domestic 
manufacturers as the best method of assessing this duty 
that has been suggested. 

IMPORTATION 

Statistics received from the Department of Commerce show 
that 92.6 per cent of the total importations for the past five 
years were unassembled. Imports have increased 61 per cent 
during this period in monetary value and 92 per cent in weight. 
This large increase in importation indicates to a degree the 
extent to which our domestic manufacturers are suffering from 
this foreign competition and the seriousness of the situation. 

This may be partly due to unfair valuations reported for 
importation purposes. 

It is a serious situation for our domestic producers. 

OPERATING AT A LOSS 

The volume of business indicated by the figures above quoted 
and which were secured from the Department of Commerce 
show only a small portion of the actual damage to the American 
manufacturers due to the fact that our factories here in the 
United States have been meeting a lot of this foreign competi- 
tion and have been taking business at a loss rather than 
abandon the field hoping and expecting that this condition would 
be changed as soon as the tariff was revised. This loss was due 
to the fact that they were forced to meet prices quoted by for- 
eign manufacturers or abandon the field. 

EMPLOYEES AFFECTED 


There are something over 2,000 wage earners that are now 
dependent for their livelihood on this industry directly in the 
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preparation and manufacture of “ artists’ colors,” including the 
tubes, pans, jars, and boxes which are used in their packing. 
We should consider also the thousands of American. laborers 
who are engaged in the production of raw colors consumed by 
this industry such as dye and chemical manufacturers, dry color, 
pulp color, lake colors, pigment manufacturers and those en- 
gaged in the color-grinding industry to say nothing of all the 
other materials used. 
ASSEMBLING 

During the oral testimony before the Committee on Ways and 
Means a representative of one of the manufacturers was asked 
if he was sure the practice of assembling these paint sets was 
going on in this country and if he had any proof to offer in 
support of this statement. I quote from the exact words of one 
of the importers, taken from their brief, in referring to the 
70 per cent duty on assembled paint sets: 


This high duty in the Fordney-McCumber Act was principally aimed 
at those sets used in the schools, etc. * * * the larger jobbers 
and ourselves who assemble their sets, 


And so forth. 

Thus the importers frankly admit this assembling in this 
country and we have definite evidence, which the importers 
acknowledge, that it was the intent of Congress to place a higher 
rate of duty on all colors other than “ real artists’ colors” and 
that in the practical administration and application of the law 
it has failed to accomplish this purpose. 

Congress could find no other way at that time of differentiat- 
ing between “real artists’ colors” and the four other classes 
of colors herein referred to under this classification. “ Real 
artists’ colors” have always been sold in separate tubes, pans, 
and cakes, while the other classes were primarily sold in assem- 
bled sets; this applies to toys, academic or student colors, and 
sets made up as “imitation of real artists’ colors.” Thus the 
importers admit the proper interpretation of the law and appar- 
ently boast that they successfully schemed to defeat the pur- 
pose and intent of Congress. Is this not one of the best argu- 
ments that could be offered for the necessity of our changing 
this paragraph as recommended by the American manufacturers? 

ANTICIPATION 


Anticipating the possible reaction of some foreign manu- 
facturers and some importers to a specific duty, it is conceiv- 
able that they may try to import the finished or prepared 
artists’ colors in semimoist, or puttylike form, in bulk and 
repacking it in pans or tubes over here. To protect against this 
eventuality, the last sentence was added to this paragraph, 
which reads as follows: 


If imported in bulk or any form exceeding 1144 pounds net weight, 
$1.60 per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 


LIMITED REVISION 


Gentlemen, I ask you, if we are to confine ourselves to only 
a very limited revision of the tariff on a few outstanding cases 
where it is apparent an injustice is being done to any of our 
industries, does not this case merit our serious attention and 
our immediate action? 

OUR PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


When we entered the World War our sense of national pride 
and security was greatly shocked by our unpreparedness and 
the great lack of a mobile chemical industry that could be 
quickly turned from the making of dyes and chemicals to the 
necessary high explosives for the great emergency. Some of 
the dyes are high explosives in themselves and are also used 
for medicinal purposes. For example, picric acid, a coal-tar 
derivative, is a yellow dye which is used in the manufacture 
of some of the “ artists’ colors”; a solution of picric acid is 
used as an antiseptic and as a local anesthetic for bathing open 
wounds and for healing burns. Indeed, this same picric acid 
was one of the most important high explosives used in the 
World War. This so-called artist-color industry is one of the 
big consumers of the peace-time products of our dye and chem- 
ical industry. Adequate protection to guarantee the absolute 
security of this industry should constitute a very definite part 
of our national-preparedness program to defend our citizens 
and protect our honor and great wealth. 

If we neglect our duty and our responsibility of protecting 
the consumers of our dye and chemical industry, we will soon 
discover the rapid disintegration of this important key industry. 
It has been frequently stated that in the next war chemical 
warfare will be of stupendous importance. I ask you if we 
can afford to take any chances of pursuing any policy other 
than will absolutely guarantee the protection, development, and 
extension of our chemical industry. 

Prior to 1914 certain grades of color used in our schools were 
imported exclusively. No American manufacturer attempted 
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to produce them. In 1914 the source of supply was entirely cut 
off and American manufacturers were obliged to install equip- 
ment and produce those colors in order that the work in our 
schools might be carried on. Is it wise to scrap that equip- 
ment and place ourselves in a similar position, should another 
crisis arise? 

QUALITY 

The importers use the worn and threadbare argument that 
their products are superior to those that are made in this 
country or that can be made here. At least three American 
firms have been making “ real artists’ colors” for over 50 years. 
Great advances have been made in the sé@ience of making, 
grinding, and preparing “ real artists’ colors” since 1914, or in 
the last 15 years. When the World War shut off the European 
supply of colors it gave our home industry for the first time a 
chance to grow and develop, with the result that there is now 
no fined quality of “real artists’ colors” made any place in the 
world than those made by American firms. I make this state- 
ment without peradventure of refutation and can adduce testi- 
mony from artists of renown to this effect and can give labora- 
tory and scientific data substantiating this claim. These 
American-made colors are now being used by some of our most 
eminent artists in executing their most important commissions, 

Many of the professional artists have lived abroad and while 
there have studied with and used foreign colors. In a way this 
may be regarded as the formative part of their color education 
and a personal prejudice in favor of the particular foreign 
colors they have been using is the result. In this way they have 
innocently permitted themselves to become foreign minded on 
this subject. 

It is unthinkable that good colors can only be made in France, 
England, Belgium, Germany, or Czechoslovakia, which are the 
leading countries selling “ artists’ colors” in the United States 
Good colors undoubtedly are made in all these countries but they 
are no better than the best grade now being made in our own 
country. 

It is interesting to note that within the past few months two 
of the leading domestic and two of the leading foreign makes 
of colors were tested in one of our largest cities by a blind test; 
that is to say, all identifying marks were removed so that the 
artists making the tests did not know whose colors they were 
testing and rendered their verdict purely on the basis of quality 
with the following results: 

One foreign make of color received 6 points credit, the second 
foreign make of color received 14 points credit; one American 
make of color received 16 points credit, and the second American 
make of color received 24 points credit. Thus, on the basis of 60 
points, total credit allowed, it will be seen that the American 
colors received 40 points credit, or 100 per cent more than the 
foreign colors. Still the importers boast about superiority of 
their student colors in their briefs. 


PIRATE OR FRAUD COMPETITION 


The American manufacturers designed and built a special 
box to meet the educational requirements of the practical pro- 
gressive art taught in our schools. Not only was this box cre- 
ated and developed in this country by American manufacturers 
but also the market for it. The special shape, style, and design 
of the box itself, as well as the trays and pans that fit into it, 
were designed jn an American factory to meet the needs of our 
particular educational program. The foreign manufacturers 
imitated or copied this box in design as well as the shape and 
style of the pans and of the colors placed therein and im- 
mediately tried to pirate this market by underselling the 
American makers. 

The Hon. Wituis C. HAwLey, chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, recently stated in a speech before the Home 
Market Club in Boston: 


A number of witnesses presented articles—I remember a Yale lock 
Was among the number, which had been taken abroad and there an 
almost exact duplicate of the lock was made, and upon inquiry the 
witnesses stated that the interior mechanism of the lock was exactly 
the same in both, that is, the American manufacturers have devised 
certain articles of use greatly in demand and of great necessity; 
they have expended a great deal of energy and money in bringing 
their product in perfection. They have advertised it throughout the 
country at a very large cost, and now the foreigner proposes to take 
advantage of the ingenuity and of the work and expense devoted to 
these articles by the American producer and all his expense of adver- 
tising, and is coming in to sell his articles on the basis of what he 
has done. “Here is an article just as good as the Yale lock,” he says. 
It hasn't cost anything to advertise that. They spent no money on 
that. They did not devise the guards and falls of the lock. They 
have simply copied it, and now take advantage of the immense 
amount of work and money that the American producer has devoted 
to this work to sell their goods upon his reputation. I do not fre- 
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quently—as I think the gentlemen who have been at the hearings will 
agree—lose my temper, but this is such a patent fraud on the Ameri- 
can producer that I think it deserves severe condemnation. 


The American manufacturers of student colors in this country 
have been up against the same thing and are now experiencing 
this same type of “fraud” from foreign competition. 

FOREIGN EMBARGOES 

It has just been brought to my attention through letters which 
I have seen and which were recently received from our foreign 
consuls and commercial attachés by the Department of Com- 
merce that the leading European countries effectively embargo 
and prohibit the importation of goods of foreign manufacture 
for use in their schools or any public institutions where the 
spending of their taxpayers’ money is involved, if there is any 
material of domestic manufacture available. This information 
was not available in time to present to the Committee on Ways 
and Means during its deliberations on this subject. This is 
accomplished in numerous ways, sometimes by royal decree, 
such as in Italy; sometimes by preferential tariff, such as in 
the British colonies; sometimes by governmental or local 
rulings, such as in Norway; sometimes by a tactical under- 
standing that is just as effective, such as in Germany; and 
sometimes by other means that are equally effective. 

For example, the American manufacturers. supplied prac- 
tically all the colors used in the various Provinees of Canada 
before the war. After the war the different Provinces received 
instructions that they must give goods of Canadian manufacture 
preference and if the merchandise was not made in Canada 
they must give British-made goods preference. There were no 
colors made in Canada, and this was further enforced by writ- 
ing into their course of study in their schcols in the different 
Provinces the stipulation of British-made colors. For example, 
the specification for the city of Toronto reads as follows: 


In all cases preference will be given to goods made in Canada or 
the British Empire. 


This method of procedure proved 100 per cent effective, as the 
schools are dependent in a large part for their financial support 
upon funds they receive from the Province and if they do not 
follow the course of instruction specified by the provincial 
superintendent of public instruction, their source of revenue 
may be shut off immediately. Thus, the American mannufac- 
turers were helpless and within a few months’ time lost their 
Canadian business, which represented an investment of many 
years’ labor and a large expenditure of money. The American 
manufacturers are virtually embargoed against doing any busi- 
ness in this line in Canada. A heavy preferential tariff is 
maintained in favor of Great Britain by all of her colonies. 
For example, American-made school colors pay 50 per cent 
higher duty in Canada and British Guiana than British-made 
school colors. 

With lower material costs and cheaper labor abroad and with 
these various types of effective embargoes, how can we compete 
in these foreign markets? We are shut out. Will we permit 
this foreign industry, which is protected by embargoes at home, 
to be in a position to dump its surplus production over here? 

Our American market is very susceptible to the temptation of 
a lower price which throws it open to easy capture for alien 
interests. 

If the American manufacturers are shut out abroad and can 
not compete at home, what is to become of them? 

ADEQUATE PROTECTION MORE THAN JUSTIFIED 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that a condition of this kind has never 
been brought to the attention of Congress before and that this 
line is not only entitled to ordinary protection, such as we have 
provided for other industries, but is really entitled to protec- 
tion, which will guarantee to American labor and American 
industry at least an equal chance in our home market. Should 
we not grant them at least the same protection that foreign 
governments are granting the same industry in their countries? 
It is high time somebody in this country advertised the fact 
that “the importation of merchandise is a special privilege and 
not a right.” 

THEORY 

One importer states in his brief that no theory of tariff or of 
taxation will justify any addition to the cost of the necessities 
of education. One of the prominent Democratic members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means has asked the question, “ If 
the principle of protective tariff is economically sound, why 
This question is still 
unanswered except in the affirmative. 

The requirements for our schools and colleges should either 
carry the same protection that is provided for any of our other 
manufacturers or they should be on the free list. 

When the tariff act of 1922 was written there was a great cry 
set up by the public schools, colleges, and universities request- 
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ing that laboratory supplies and scientific instruments be left on 
the free list. They used the same old tattered arguments that 
foreign manufacturers and importers have long used—that 
American-made laboratory supplies and instruments were in- 
ferior, would cost so much more, and thus hinder the develop- 
ment and progress of education and unnecessarily burden the 
American youth with expense and the taxpayer with increased 
taxes. For example, in the case of laboratory supplies it was 
shown that they could buy test tubes at about two-thirds of 
a cent apiece ($1 per gross) abroad, while American-made test 
tubes cost a trifle over 1 cent each ($1.50 per gross). The 
American educators said it was unfair to the American youth 
to inflict this high cost on his education. 

It developed in the testimony that when the American youth 
signed up for chemistry he paid in advance an arbitrary sum— 
let us say $5—to cover the supplies he used, but if he broke a 
test tube it had to be replaced, and it was charged to him in 
many instances at as high as 10 cents apiece. Where did the 
American youth profit? Hundreds of letters were received by 
Congress from schools, colleges, and educators asking that labo- 
ratory supplies and equipment be placed on the free list. Con- 
gress was not deceived by this propaganda, and they acted 
wisely by protecting the American manufacturers of these arti- 
cles with a fair rate of duty. 

Please permit me to ask, Where do the funds come from for 
the educator’s salaries and the support of the schools? The ob- 
vious answer is the funds come from the State. Where does 
the State get its funds? Again the answer is obvious—it comes 
from the taxpayers. And where do the taxpayers get their 
money? Are they not either directly or indirectly wholly de- 
pendent upon our American industries and commerce? If we 
set the example of buying foreign merchandise for our public 
institutions, using for that purpose money derived from taxa- 
tion, are we consistent in our avowed program for protection of 
American labor and industry? We might save money on the 
purchase price of this foreign merchandise, but even so it would 
be false economy and a very short-sighted policy. Soon we 


would be closing up our own factories and mills, American 
labor would be idle and without funds to support itself, its 
families, or to pay taxes to support our public institutions. We 
must protect all our home industries; any other theory will 
demand a complete reversal of our protective-tariff policy and 


substitute free trade. 

It is impractical to enter into a detailed discussion of the 
theory of tariff but I think this importer’s query is fully 
answered in a little leaflet that recently came to my attention 
entitled “Let Us Not Spend Our Money Against Ourselves,” 
which I will read and which I believe fully proves the fallacy 
of his statement. 


LET US NOT SPEND OUR MONEY AGAINST OURSELVES 


To buy an article produced in America, in preference to an article 
produced abroad, is sound business judgment as well as humanitarian 
and patriotic. 

It is sound business judgment because it keeps the money as well as 
the commodity in the United States. It keeps the dollar in the Ameri- 
can savings bank, in the American pay envelope; it helps to build our 
business blocks, our streets, roads, homes, and factories; it supports 
our schools, local, State, and National Government, swells our pay 
rolls, prospers our farms. 

It helps te support you. 

It is humanitarian because it represents a choice in patronage be- 
tween an American employer whose workmen are sufficiently well paid 
to enable them and their families to enjoy not only the necessities but 
the comforts, luxuries, and opportunities of life and the alien employer 
whose workmen are paid such wages and toil under such conditions 
that they and their dependents live on a scale far below the American 
standard. No believer in social justice seeks a cheapness attained 
through the sacrifice of human value. 

It is patriotism because the dollars spent here by those who have 
earned them here build up the country which protects and prospers 
us, while every dollar we spend abroad for an article which can be 
produced to advantage in the United States is a dollar taken out of 
the pockets of the American laborer and producer, upon whom we 
must depend to support our country in time of peace and defend it in 
case of war. 

Of necessity we must buy abroad. Our requirements in materials 
we can not profitably produce in the United States are vast. The 
greater our domestic production the greater the necessity for such 
foreign purchases which do not impair American enterprise and em- 
ployment. Buying at home what we can produce at home does not 
mean commercial isolation. It does not mean absence of foreign trade. 
But every dollar spent abroad which is needed at home to keep the 
farms, factories, and mines of America profitably active is a blow 
struck at the prosperity of every American, including that of the man 
who spends it. 
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We have in America the highest standard of wages and living in 
the world, It is so far above that of competitive European and 
Asiatic countries that it can not be maintained if exposed to the un- 
equal competition of foreign living standards. We expect of the 
American producer that he shall pay the high American wage scale; we) 
prevent him by law from importing labor under contract; through 
our immigration laws we prevent the free flow of cheaper labor to 
the United States; we prohibit child labor; we limit the hours of 
female labor; we enforce sanitary and safety regulations. Is it fair; 
is it patriotic; is it wise; having demanded and required all this 
of the American producer, in the name of justice and humanity, to 
deny that justice aad humanity by patronizing the foreign employer free 
from such restriction, because with cheaper workmen he can produce 
cheaper goods? 

Is there an individual American; is there an American municipality ; 
is there an American corporation; is there an American school, local, 
State, or National Government bureau, incapable of comprehending 
these plain propositions, based upon self-interest, humanity, and anxiety 
for the common welfare of Americans? Will they make foreign pur- 
chases at a time when imports or competitive articles have reached 
such a point that many industries will soon be forced to slow down 
under that pressure? What will happen to the boasted prosperity of 
the United States when there has been a further 10 per cent displace- 
ment through such growing importations of American productive out- 
put and employment? 

What will happen when the endless chain of American prosperity, 
which passes from producer to consumer and consumer to producer is 
broken, and unemployed wage earners face not only the loss of their 
jobs but their obligations under our unprecedented condition of per- 
sonal credit through installment purchases of homes, radios, electric 
washing machines, electric vacuum cleaners, motor cars, iceless re- 
frigerators, and the like? These things are considered necessities of 
our American labor, and thus fit into the picture of our American 
life and standard of living. These things in themselves greatly con- 
tribute to our American prosperity, while they are unknown luxuries 
and almost unheard of in the homes of the poorly paid wage earners 
of Europe, even with their extensive use of child labor and home work. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that it is the protective policy of the 
United States that enables us to maintain a much higher stand- 
ard of living for American labor than is enjoyed elsewhere in 
the world, that our tariff policy of protection to labor and in- 
dustry is the backbone of our national prosperity. In the face 
of these facts, how could any really patriotic American sub- 
scribe to a policy of equipping or supplying any of our public 
schools or public-supported institutions with foreign-made mer- 
chandise? 

FOREIGN INFLUENCE 

I ask, Is it desirable to introduce or permit foreign influences 
in our public schools? Is not such a policy un-American? Do 
we want to educate the coming generation to believe that any 
of the products used in the schools should be made abroad? 
The influences during the formative period of a child’s life 
make a lasting impression upon him. It is like a boy scratching 
his initials in soft cement—the impression soon becomes perma- 
nent. If this suggestion was carried to its logical conclusion, 
papers of all kinds from Scandinavia would supplant American- 
made papers used in our public schools due to the fact that 
were it not for the duty they could be imported at a much 
lower price ; laboratory supplies and scientific instruments would 
be imported, pencils from Germany and Czecltoslovakia would 
supplant American-made pencils for the same reason, and if we 
went on through the list of products purchased and used by 
schools, we would doubtless import all of the furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies from abroad. Do we want to foreignize our 
schools or any other public institutions in the United States? 
I do not believe we can afford to do it. 

Wherever the taxpayers’ money is involved, I believe it is 
essential that the products for which it is spent should be, so 
far as possible, produced by American labor. I believe we 
should keep this money at home and continuously working 
around its endless cycle in the support of labor, industry, and 
our governmental institutions. 

TOY COLORS 


Not an importer nor foreign manufacturer referred in his 
brief to the big market for imitation sets of “real artists’ 
colors” or to the toy color sets for which there is likewise a 
large market. At the tariff hearings on the toy paragraph in 
this bill figures were submitted in the sundries schedule indi- 
eating the toy business in this country last year was $57,000,000. 
Paint sets, kits, and color outfits of all kinds are one of the 
major toy items. Their importance is immediately recognized 
by anyone visiting the toy departments during the buying sea- 
son in any of our large stores. They will find from one to threa 
large tables devoted exclusively to this type of merchandise and 
one or more clerks at each table selling this line. 
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ALLIED PRODUCTS 

In the sale of toy color sets there is a large group of allied 
products that are assembled in these outfits. By allied products 
I refer to such items as outline drawings, color guides, pictures, 
stencils, cut-outs, scissors, needles, thread, embroidery, floss, 
yarn knitters, thimbles, all kinds of sewing equipment, graphite 
and colored pencils; wax, pressed and pastel crayons; erasers, 
pens, rulers, water pans, porcelain mixing pans, easels, lettering 
pens, modeling clay, wood and metal spatulas, modeling forms, 
smocks, tams, and similar merchandise, all of which are as- 
sembled and sold in various kinds of toy and imitation artist 
sets by our domestic manufacturers. 

We have created a market for the painting sets and through 
them are now finding an outlet for a variety of allied prod- 
ucts that are sold in the same packages. Protection of the 
American color industry will insure the continuance and fur- 
ther development of an already established market for these 
American-made allied products. 

ADVANCEMENT OF ART 

What have the importers or foreign manufacturers done or 
contributed to the teaching and the advancement of art in this 
eountry? Absolutely nothing. 

What have the American manufacturers done or contributed 
to the teaching and the advancement of art in this country? 
They have, and now are making a great contribution. Lay 
teachers and art teachers are provided with all kinds of helps 
and suggestions for their courses of study in the teaching of art. 
A clearing house is provided through which all of the new pro- 
gressive ideas are broadcast to all of the profession throughout 
the country. One American manufacturer publishes a monthly 
magazine, beautifully illustrated in color, known as Everyday 
Art, which is devoted exclusively to the teaching and the ad- 
vancement of art education and art appreciation and is distrib- 
uted free to all teachers of art in the country. At least three of 
the American nranufacturers maintain free art-service bureaus. 
These are serving in a most valuable way the smaller com- 
munities and rural schools, where they can not afford a super- 
visor of art, by answering questions and suggesting art heips 
for their courses of study that conform to the principles of art 
education as laid down by the National Education Association. 
Is it not for the best interests of everyone who has the advance- 
ment of art in America at heart to support loyally an industry 
which has demonstrated its ability and willingness not only to 
provide necessary materials but also contribute very largely to 
the actual solution of the educational problems involved? 

MARKET FOR AMERICAN PAINTINGS 

Who is supporting the American artist? Where is the mar- 
‘ket for the handicraft of this guild? Is it not a fact that the 
American public buys the vast majority of American paintings 
produced in the United States by American artists? To goa step 
farther, is it not the American policy of the protective tariff, 
that is wholly responsible for our American prosperity and has 
created a market as well as the wealth in the hands of the 
public to buy these works of art? Is it not to the best interest 
of this guild, and the best interest of our great Nation, to pre- 
serve and develop an industry already in existence for over 
one-half century? 

Sir, I ask you, Should we not as loyal Americans take great 
pride in an industry producing “ artists’ colors” second to none 
in the world, so that our artists and our citizens can point with 
pride to works of art that are 100 per cent American? 

THD TARIFF IS INSIGNIFICANT 

Even at the highest prices paid for the most expensive colors 
obtainable there is probably not more than $5 worth of oil 
color on a canvas 24 inches by 30 inches for which the profes- 
sional portrait artist receives from $250 to $20,000 and the 
landscape artist probably receives from $200 to $10,000 for his 
painting on which a similar value of color is used. On water- 
color paintings of the same size and which sell for from $100 
to $500 there is probably not over $1 in value represented in the 
color. Thus, if the professional artist used all of the most 
expensive colors the slight increase in duty would be insignifi- 
cant and would amount to a very small sum per painting for 
which he received from $100 as a minimum up to $20,000 or 
more. 

DOMESTIC MONOPOLY 

Mr. Speaker, two importers state in their briefs that if 
the tariff is raised a domestic monopoly will develop. This 
is the time-worn “war cry” or “false alarm” used by many 
of the importers in all lines. There must be at least 50 Amer- 
ican manufacturers, it is true many of them are small, but 
they need this protection as much or even more than do some 
of the larger manufacturers. 

There are too many factories competing in this country 
and competition is too keen for the importers’ theoretical 
hypothesis ever to become a reality, 
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Experience is our best teacher. Please permit me to quote 
from the testimony of Robert C. Armstrong, Lewisburg, Tenn., 
under paragraph 1451 in the Sundry Schedule, which has a 
direct bearing and gives a definite answer from actual ex- 
perience in an allied industry. Mr. Armstrong says in part: 


When this matter was discussed before this committee in making 
the last tariff in 1922, the same people that will take opposite sides 
to-day appeared before this committee, and the leading opponent 
made an unqualified statement before this committee that if the 
tariff was raised from the Underwood tariff of 36 per cent straight 
ad valorem duty, it would do what? That it would absolutely make 
a monopoly of the lead-pencil business over here. Not only that, 
that they, as importers, could not get any pencils over here if they 
raised the rates, and I have the testimony of that gentleman in my 
pocket to that effect. Notwithstanding that statement, what do we 
find on the records that will be presented? That since the passage 
of this act, where they said the tariff was so high that it would 
create a monopoly over here, in the year 1927 and the year 1928 we 
had the highest importation of pencils that we have almost ever 
had in this country, and the year before the war there were $512,000 
of pencils being imported. Of course, when the war came on none 
were imported, 

The opposition makes another point, and it is the strongest one they 
have ever produced. They say that there is a pencil industry over here 
controlled by what they call the “big four,” which is not true. If 
that were true I would not be here representing the little pencil com- 
panies down in my country, and they even went so far before this 
committee in the Senate as to make the statement that if the tariff 
we are under now was enacted, that the lead-pencil industry would 
raise the price of pencils, and cited the question of the school child, 
saying that the pencil sold to the school child would be raised. * * * 
It can be said to the credit of the pencil industry that the price of the 
1-cent pencils has never been changed; the price of the 5-cent pencils 
has never been changed— 


And so forth. 

This we know to be a fact. It is certainly fair to assume, and 
I have every reason to believe that the same conditions will 
apply in the artist-color industry, if the changes requested by 
this industry are granted. 


SUMMARY 


I will summarize my reasons for advocating a change in the 
tariff on “ artists’ colors” as follows: 

First. The technical classification of “ artists’ colors” eovers 
five different groups or classes of merchandise that must be 
considered in fixing a rate for this classification. 


Second. The history of this classification as proven by the 
Treasury decisions shows it is impossible or impracticable to 
try to determine by definition a fixed and separate rate for 
these different groups. 

Third. Congress recognized in the tariff act of 1922 that all 
colors other than real “ artists’ colors,” coming in under this 
classification, should carry a much higher rate. 


Fourth. Importations have nearly doubled in the past five 
years and are now much greater than they have ever been, and 
the importation in pounds shows an increase of 50 per cent 
more than the monetary value. 

Fifth. Manufacturers have been operating at a loss in this 
line. 

Sixth. The assembling of color sets in this country using 
foreign colors has completely defeated the intent of the tariff 
act of 1922, 


Seventh. If there is to be any revision of the tariff, this in- 
dustry merits immediate action and such changes in the 
phraseology and the rates as will provide real protection, 


Kighth. Regardless of any other issue and as part of our na- 
tional preparedness program we must see that this industry is 
carefully safeguarded in order to assist in keeping our dye and 
chemical industry properly organized and supported in times of 
peace so as to be ready for any emergency. 

Ninth. We are now producing colors second to none in the 
world. It is time we recognize this fact. 

Tenth. “Pirate” or “fraud” foreign competition now exists 
in this market, in this industry. 

Eleventh. With foreign cost of labor, material, and produc- 
tion so far below our own, this industry must rely upon our 
home markets for its existence. 

Twelfth. The embargoes granted by the principal European 
countries to their home industries in this line indicates the nec- 
essity of amply protecting our own interest through the tariff, 
our only means of defense. 

Thirteenth. Where the taxpayers’ money is involved we should 
regulate commerce so it is spent, if possible, for products of 
American labor, 
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Fourteenth. Can we afford to foreignize our schools or other 
public institutions? 

Fifteenth. In protecting the toy colors we likewise protect the 
sale of substantial volume of merchandise of allied products 
that are packed and sold with these color sets and dependent 
upon them for their sale. 

Sixteenth. Our home industry is making valuable contribu- 
tion for the advancement of art in this country—it should be 
encouraged and developed. 

Seventeenth. The House bill utterly fails to provide neces- 
sary protection. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose it is futile for me to offer an 
amendment to this bill but I want to take this opportunity to 
present these facts to the Members of the House and to the 
country at large for I feel the rates provided are insufficient 
and furthermore there are just grounds for providing a duty 
that will absolutely guarantee an equal chance in our home 
market to this industry. I again repeat, should we not grant 
to our manufacturers at least the same protection that is now 
being given foreign manufacturers, in this line, by their respec- 
tive governments? 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, since it was my misfortune on 
account of illness in my family not to be present and engage 
in the discussion of the tariff bill while it was being considered 
under the rules of general debate, I think it is proper that I 
should make some observations and comment relative to some 
provisions of the bill before its final passage. 

I desire to say at the outset that the bill as it now stands is 
a decided disappointment in that it does not reflect-the im- 
pression made by President Hoover when he called an extra 
session of Congress for the purpose of enacting legislation for 
the benefit of agriculture, for, if I recall correctly, he stated 
specifically that there would be but little revision of existing 
tariff schedules and gave the public to understand that such 
revisions or adjustments would apply principally to farm prod- 
ucts. However, after making a careful study of the bill, it is 
found that while some advances or increase in the duty on 
some farm crops have been made, the real increase applies to 
the duty on manufactured products; that is, it appears from 
a comparison of the existing tariff law with the proposed 
one, the average increase in the tariff on farm crops or farm 
products is approximately 4 per cent, whereas the increase in 
the tariff on manufactured products averages a little more than 
5 per cent. This is the status as the bill was introduced, but 
after the 80 or more committee amendments are offered and 
adopted I am sure the schedules for manufactured products 
will have a still greater advantage. But the bill as it now 
stands, as I have already stated, provides for an increase in 
the duties on farm products on an average of 4 per cent and 
on manufactured products 5 per cent. In other words, it in- 
creases the tariff on manufactured products 25 per cent more 
than it does on farm crops. It séems, therefore, the effect will 
be that every time a farmer receives $1 more for what he sells 
by reason of the tariff he will be charged $1.25 more for what 
he buys, and as a consequence will be the loser of 25 cents on 
every such transaction. Nevertheless, leaders in the adminis- 
tration and proponents of the bill insist that it is a farm- 
relief measure. 

If this were the first time such representations were made, it 
would be reasonable and natural to give them the reasonable 
and natural weight they would ordinarily be entitled to, but it 
is my impression the last tariff act, passed in 1922, was enacted 
upon similar representations, and as a basis for this impression 
I quote from Mr. Fordney, author of the bill, when he said on 
this floor while the bill was under consideration: 


My friends, as far as rates are concerned, this is purely an agricul- 
tural bill, covering the articles described in this bill. 


When the same bill was under consideration we find Repre- 
sentative Young saying: 

Our friends across the main aisle [referring to the Democratic side] 
have never seemed to quite make up their minds whether a tariff on 
wheat will raise the price and make living dearer or would have abso- 
lutely no effect at all. In every debate we have ever had on this sub- 
ject we have always had representatives of both views on that side of 
the aisie. Those of us who come from the West would rather be 
considered selfish than foolish. We entertain the view that a tariff 
on wheat will be of distinct value to the wheat raisers of the country. 
If we did not believe it, we would not ask for this duty. The consid- 
eration of a few outstanding facts in respect to wheat, it seems to me, 
will completely dissipate the idea that a duty on that commodity is of 
no value. 


These were both very emphatic statements showing what the 
tariff bill under consideration at that time would do for agri- 
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culture, particularly wheat, but in less than two years later we 
find Representatives coming from the same wheat section of the 
country declaring that the tariff, in so far as it affected agri- 
culture, was of little or no value and that it was not effective 
as to wheat, saying that the condition of agriculture was going 
from bad to worse all the time, and these same men were 
demanding the passage of a bill that would “make the tariff 
effective.” 

In the light of such evidence we are forced to conclude that 
the framers of the last tariff act were mistaken in their con- 
tentions in that it would operate in the interest of agriculture. 
On the contrary, the evidence shows that it operated against 
agriculture, for I well remember the illustration given three 
years ago by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAvuceEn] in dis- 
cussing the bill proposed at that time for farm relief. He 
pointed out that a few years previous corn was selling for 50 
cents per bushel and a wagon could be bought for $50 and a 
binder for $110, saying that “generally 100 bushels of corn 
would buy a wagon and 200 bushels would buy a binder.” He 
pointed out further that at that time, three years ago now, 
corn was still selling for 50 cents per bushel but wagons were 
selling around $135 and binders around $235, saying, “It now 
requires around 250 bushels of corn to pay for a wagon and 
from 400 to 500 bushels to pay for a binder. The same is 
true in purchasing other implements and clothing and most 
of the things the farmer has to buy.” The point he was making 
was to the effect that the high protective tariff had increased 
the price of wagons, binders, and other things the farmer had 
to buy but had had no effect whatever on the price of corn, 
although there was at the time a tariff of 15 cents per bushel 
on corn. I think the facts given in this illustration are true 
and prove conclusively that a tariff on farm products, par- 
ticularly where there is an exportable surplus, has not operated 
as effectively on farm products as on manufactured products, 
and I am wondering whether or not the same disparity will 
prevail under the operations of the proposed bill if enacted 
into law. If so, I am unable to see where there will be any 
relief whatever to agriculture by the passage of the bill. 

It would be almost impossible to call attention to the thou- 
sands of items provided for in the 4384 pages of the bill, but it 
may be appropriate to call attention to a few of them, par- 
ticularly those required in the homes and on the farms of 
those engaged in agriculture—that class of people who the 
friends of the bill say it is designed to benefit. 

We find that on every pound of common or Rochelle salts, 
used in practically every home, you are required to pay a tariff 
of 5 cents. On every 15-cent box of shoe blacking there is a 
tariff of 5 cents. On every dollar’s worth of calomel, every 
dollar’s worth of chalk or crayon used by the child in school, 
every dollar’s worth of flavoring extract, gelatine, varnish, wood 
screws, and so forth, there is a tariff of 25 cents; 2 cents on 
every 10-cent bottle of ink; 35 cents on every dollar’s worth 
of castor oil; 75 cents on every dollar’s worth of perfume; 40 to 
70 cents on every dollar’s worth of paint; 30 cents on every 
dollar’s worth of toilet soap; 3 cents per pound on starch; 
$1.25 per thousand on brick; $1.60 to $14 per ton on cement; 
60 cents on every dollar’s worth of cups, saucers, plates, and 
so forth; 65 cents on every dollar’s worth of lamp chimneys, 
fruit jars, tumblers, goblets, and so forth; $1 on a $2 looking- 
glass; 15 cents tariff on a 25-cent watch crystal; $5 on a $10 
tombstone, if marble, and $6 if granite, and on a $100 tomb- 
stone you pay $50 tariff. ‘ 

Under this bill you will pay 20 cents on every dollar’s worth 
of plows (points) you buy; 20 cents on every dollar’s worth of 
nails, except wire nails where the tariff will be 35 cents. On 
hammers, tongs, crowbars, and so forth, the tariff is 13% 
cents per hundred pounds; 60 cents on every dollar’s worth of 
pans, plates, buckets, boilers, and so forth, made out of alumi- 
num, and this happens to be the industry in which, they say, 
Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, is very much interested 
in, and, in this connection, it may be said that he contributed 
$25,000 last year to the Republican presidential campaign fund. 
Of course, it will not take the housewives of the country very 
long to reimburse Mr. Mellon for this liberal contribution if 
they are required to pay 60 cents on every dollar’s worth of 
aluminum bought or sold in this country. 

A farmer is required to pay $1 tariff on a $5 cross-cut saw, 
$3.50 on a $10 pair of wagon harness, 50 cents on a $1 pocket 
knife, 70 cents on a $2 safety razor, $6.70 on a $6 shotgun, 
$23.50 on a $30 shotgun, and $14 on a $40 saddle. 

A common, ordinary pair of pliers valued at 20 cents has 
a tariff of 32 cents, or 160 per cent more than the invoice price. 
The tariff on a 50-cent pair of scissors is 42 cents and the duty 
on a 15-cent pair is 26 cents, or nearly twice as much as the 
original value. Ordinary table knives, forks, and so forth, 
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have a tariff of 2 to 16 cents each. A 10-cent gimlet carries 
a tariff of 5 cents and a 50-cent chisel 25 cents, a similar duty 
being applied to screw drivers, wrenches, and so forth. 

The farmer that buys a one-half inch wrist watch for his 
little girl when she finishes grammar school will pay $2.50 
tariff on it, and he will pay $9.50 tariff on a $10 clock. The 
tariff on a $1,000 automobile is $250, and $6 on a $20 bicycle. 

Take what purports to be a wool blanket valued at $3.75 and 
weighs 3 pounds you will pay a duty of $2.40, making a total 
cost of $5.40. 

A suit of clothes weighing 2%4 pounds and valued at $20 
will cost the purchaser $11.25 additional to pay the tariff. 

A $2 wool shirt will cost you an additional $1 for tariff. 

The tariff on a $3 football is 90 cents and 30 cents on a $1 
baseball. 

You pay a tariff of 25 cents on a 50-cent toothbrush. 

A man will pay a tariff of $1 on a $2 pair of kid gloves. 

A woman that buys a $4 hat pays $1 tariff and then if it 
has a $2 feather or flower on it she will pay $1.20 additional. 

Think of a baby doll valued at $1 carrying a tariff of 90 
cents! 

Let a farmer try to get a $4 rabbit-skin coat, cloak, hat, 
or bonnet for his boy or girl and he will have to pay a tariff 
of $2.50, making it cost $6.50. If it happens to be a boy he 
is buying it for and the boy is picking cotton to pay for the 
coat, it will take him three days to earn enough money to pay 
the tariff on it, which is one-half of the working time of a 
week. lf the same boy wants to buy a bicycle, it will take him 
an entire week, earning $1 per day clear money, to get enough 
to pay the tariff on it. If he desires to buy a single-barrel 
breech-loading shotgun, without hammer or lock even, it will 
take him two and one-half weeks to earn the $15.50 required 
to pay the tariff. That is, it will take four weeks or one- 
twelfth of a year at $1 a day above all expenses for this boy 
to earn enough money to pay the tariff duty alone on these 
three articles—the coat, bicycle, and shotgun. 

I could continue to point out where I think the tariff duties 
in this bill are excessively high and unwarranted, but I 
consider it unnecessary at present. 

Gentlemen, it is the payment of these excessive tariff duties 
that reduce the average man’s income to such an extent that he 
is hardly able to make a living. Still some people wonder why 
times are hard and why farmers have gone broke and lost not 
only their homes but the earnings of a lifetime in so short a 
while, because the beginning of their present deplorable condi- 
tion dates back to seven or eight years ago, or about the time 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff law went into effect. 

In going through this bill I have made a list of a number of 
articles that the average farmer would likely purchase each 
year and have computed or estimated the tariff he would be 
required to pay on each article listed. Therefore, in order that 
the average farmer may have some idea as to about how much 
he is paying out annually for himself and family in the way of 
tariff duties, I am inserting the list below: 


Articles and tariff provided 


2 boxes shoeblacking, valued at 15 cents each 
40 cents’ worth flavoring extract 
Varnish, valued at $3. 
2 bottles ink 
Paint, imported, at $5 
5,000 brick 6. 2! 
1 ton cement 1. 60 to 14. 
eae ee eee 1. 
Lamp chimneys, fruit jars, tumblers, etc., valued at $6 3. 
A 12-inch-square looking-glass, valued at $2 
Tombstone, valued at $100 
Plows (points), 
Nails, valued at $ 
Aluminum plates, pans, boilers, etc., valued at $8 
One cross-cut saw, valued at $5 
One pair wagon harness, valued at $10 
Two horse collars, valued at $5 each (note that bridles, lines, 
gear, etc., are not included in this list) 
One pocket knife, valued at $1 
One safety razor, valued at $2_- 
One shotgun, valued at $30 
One saddle, valued at $20 
Two pair pliers, valued at 20 cents each 
One pair scissors, valued at 50 cents (note that kitchen uten- 
sils, such as knives, forks, etc., carry a tariff of 2 to 16 
cents each; not included in this list) 
One \%-inch wrist watch 
One $20 bicycle for boy 
Two blankets containing any wool whatever, 
pounds and valued at $3.75 each 
One suit of clothes weighing 2% pounds, valued at $20 
Two wool shirts, valued at not more than $2 each 
Two hats for wife, valued at $4 each 
One doll for child, valued at $1 
One overcoat trimmed in rabbit skin, value not over $4 
Ten pair of shoes, or two pair for each member of family 
consisting of not over five, valued $5 per pair 
One shovel, one pitchfork, one garden rake, value $1 each__- 
Three hoes, valued at $1 each 
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Of course, this may not represent exactly what the average 
farmer will purchase each year, but he will know to what ex- 
tent it represents his average annual purchases for himself and 
family and will be able to estimate quite accurately what he is 
being called upon to pay annually in the way of indirect taxes 
or tariff duties. Some of the articles listed will not be pur- 
chased each year, but it should be remembered that there will be 
a large number purchased nct included in the list. At any rate, 
I think it is a conservative estimate to say that the average 
farmer pays on an average for each member of his family in the 
purchase of a number of articles included among those listed 
above, together with the number not listed, a tariff on such 
purchases to the extent of $50 to $200 per annum, which, in a 
family of five, would run a total from $250 to $1,000 per year 
taxes in the way of tariff duties alone. I inquire, therefore, in 
all seriousness whether it is possible for a farmer engaged pri- 
marily in growing one or two money crops to ever receive any 
relief under the existing tariff system. Yet I hear some saying 
that if you place a tariff of 25 cents per bushel on corn they will 
support the bill. I can not see where the Corn Belt farmer, we 
have been hearing so much about for the last five years, will 
get any relief out of this tariff bill, and I can best illustrate the 
reason for my conclusion by giving some figures relating to the 
farmer who grows corn to sell. 

According to the last census, 4,936,692 farmers reported as 
growing corn, 702,856 reported as having sold corn amounting 
to 461,000,000 bushels, or an average of 656 bushels per farm of 
those selling corn. If the proposed tariff of 25 cents per bushel 
is effective, and very few believe it will be, the average farm 
selling corn would receive an increase in price of $164. But if, 
in order to receive this increase of $164 in the way of a tariff, 
this same average farm or farmer is compelled to pay $200, 
$500, or $1,000 more for the things he is compelled to buy for 
his family and to carry on his farming operations by reason of 
the tariff on such things, it looks to me like there would be a 
loss from $36 to $836 per year, and it would only be a few 
years until the operation of the tariff law will have made such 
inroads into the reserve funds of such farmers that their work- 
ing capital, lands, home, and all will have slipped through their 
fingers and they will wake up to find themselves a bankrupt, 
just as thousands of them are to-day, many of whom are unable 
to explain the reason for it. They have worked hard, made 
fairly good crops and in many cases received fairly good prices, 
but yet it has been a losing proposition. They can not make 
ends meet, for the reason that the outgo is too big for the in- 
come. The farmer is unable to understand or explain the rea- 
son for this condition. He knows what it is, but in many cases 
he does not know why it is. 

But, gentlemen, if he will take this tariff bill and study the 
first 365 pages it will not be long before he will have a good 
idea as to where the trouble lies; that is, if he will begin on 
the 1st day of January next and read, study, and digest one 
page of this bill each day he will be able to reach a very definite 
conclusion by the ist of April, when he has read the first 100 
pages, or when he has finished reading the metal and steel 
schedules, and has bought most of his plows, gears, harness, 
and farm implements for the season; and by fall of the year 
when he has finished the wool schedule and begun to buy school 
books, shoes, hats, caps, and children’s clothing for the winter 
and realizes what an enormous tax in the way of a tariff he is 
paying annually he will know without a doubt why he is worse 
off at the end of the year than at the beginning. And in con- 
clusion I want to suggest that the committee in charge of this 
bill should have a sufficient number printed so that every farmer 
in the United States may be supplied with a copy, for I think 
this would be one of the quickest and easiest ways to solve the 
farm problem. Give the farmers of the United States the infor- 
mation contained in this bill and within less than two years you 
will hear them proclaim with their own lips what they consider 
to be the equitable and proper solution of the problem. They 
will outline a plan, and there will be no quibbling as to whether 
it is “ economically sound ” or in violation of the “ Constitution.” 

Mr. IGOB. Mr. Speaker, I am fully congnizant of the futility 
of a member of the Democratic Party rising to voice his opposi- 
tion to the procedure adopted by the Republican leaders of this 
House for what they term the orderly consideration of the most 
important measure presented in this Chamber in a number of 
years, the tariff bill. Approximately 500,000 American citizens, 
residents of the sixth congressional district of Illinois, have 
honored me with this office in the belief I would represent their 
interests in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. 
I hesitate to predict the future of the Republican Party, espe- 
cially in my congressional district, when I go back and tell my 
constituents they were deprived of their constitutional rights in 
the consideration of this particular measure through the auto- 
eratic methods adopted by the leaders of that party. 
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The majority party, contrary to all reason, has approved a 
rule investing in the Republican membership of the Ways and 
Means Committee the unequivocal right to offer amendments to 
the tariff bill, thereby depriving approximately 420 duly author- 
ized spokesmen of the people of the United States of that privi- 
lege. The dissension-existing among the other Republican Mem- 
bers of the House is sufficient proof that this action was taken 
contrary to their wishes, for they know when they return to 
their districts they will be called upon for an explanation as to 
why the items contained in the tariff bill, affecting their par- 
ticular section of the country, were not provided for, they must 
meekly say the powers that be would not permit us to present 
our contentions in the regular form. There is no better proof of 
this statement than the fact that when one of the most learned 
and distinguished Republican Members of the House, Mr. BrEck, 
sought to protect the interests of his own district by standing on 
the floor of this Chamber and severely criticizing the administra- 
tion for its attitude toward the bill, he not only incurred the ill 
will of his own colleagues but he has been practically ostracized 
from the party. 

It has been charged by the Republican Party that when 
the Underwood tariff bill was under consideration the pro- 
cedure outlined here was followed. Not having been a Member 
of this distinguished body at that time I am unaware of what 
transpired but I do know, if such was the case, and the Republi- 
can Party has accepted it as a precedent, it has made a grave 
mistake. Two wrongs will never make a right and the Re- 
publican Party will learn the error of its ways in the near 
future. 

I am a believer in a sound protective policy for American 
manufacturers but I can not conscientiously vote for this bill 
due to the very limited opportunity that has been afforded the 
vast majority of the Representatives of the people to present 
their views. This action on my part is taken in the hope the 
bill will be defeated and that the rule which has caused such 
a furor among the Members of this body will be revised so 
that all duly elected Representatives will be given an oppor- 
tunity to present amendments to the bill. 

BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, in the course of the considera- 
tion of the pending tariff bill there has been an active discus- 
sion of the rate of duty to be levied on blackstrap molasses, 
“not imported to be commercially used for the extraction of 
sugar or for human consumption.” This discussion has re- 
sulted in a series of reports, briefs, and speeches that contain 
valuable information concerning the origin and nature of this 
commodity, its uses, and also the place of its derivatives in the 
economic life of our Nation. To a considerable extent this in- 
formation has in the past been confined to a narrow group of 
specialists in their respective fields; it is my purpose to com- 
pile it in such a manner as to present a complete picture of 
this interesting subject, quoting liberally from spokesmen for 
trade and manufacturing interests, technical men and scientists, 
and editors of scientific and trade journals, supplementing this 
summary with certain considerations and deductions that have 
not heretofore been presented. 

WHAT IS BLACKSTRAP? 

Blackstrap is a residue in the production of sugar. No 
further commercial extraction therefrom of sugars is possible, 
nor can it be prepared for table use. Up to comparatively 
recent years, it was a waste, the disposal of which presented a 
serious problem. In accordance, however, with the modern 
trend of making the fullest possible use of all raw materials, 
this substance was subjected to careful scrutiny. Two valuable 
outlets for it were discovered—stock feed and industrial alcohol 
manufacture. 

With the disappearance of the open range it became neces- 
sary to develop new rations for livestock. Accordingly, alfalfa, 
grain hulls, corn, and other dry feed were mixed with molasses; 
in this form they were eaten greedily by the animals. Such 
use of molasses by no means offers competition to our farm 
products; on the contrary, it supplements their use; this sweet- 
ening agent makes the dry feeds more palatable, and encourages 
their consumption. At present, over 100,000,000 gallons are used 
annually for this purpose. 


NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


The law providing for tax-free industrial alcohol was passed 
in 1906, and was largely instrumental in making possible the 
marvelous development of our organic chemical industry during 


the past generation. Industrial alcohol is the leader as to 
quantity of production and dollar value of all organic chemicals. 
In the fiscal year of 1917, 1,780,276 wine gallons were produced ; 
by 1928 this figure had grown to 92,418,025 gallons. The most 
important single use of alcohol is as antifreeze in automobile 
radiators, over 40,000,000 gallons being used annually for this 
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purpose. The all-important pharmaceutical trade, the cellulose 
industry, the manufacture of shellac and varnish, of cosmetics 
and dyes, are dependent on a plentiful supply of this chemical 
at a reasonable price. There is hardly an article in daily use 
that does not demand the use of alcohol at some stage of its 
manufacture. During the Great War, tremendous quantities of 
alcohol were required in the production of smokeless powder, 
poison gases, and other war munitions; airplane dope, hospital 
supplies, and so forth. The production of denatured alcohol 
was rated as one of the “key ” industries of the Nation. 

The phenomenal development of industrial alcohol as a factor 
in our economic life is coincident with and basic to the growth 
of chemical manufacturing. Chemistry in its turn has made 
possible mass production of many commodities, which, without 
this modern magic, would be available only to the favored few. 
Perhaps the best illustration of this is provided by the motor 
industry. Twenty-five years ago the automobile was a curi- 
osity. Crowds gathered when one was parked at the curb of a 
city street. When a car chugged along the road at the breath- 
taking speed of 12 miles an hour people raged at this foul- 
smelling, nerve-shattering behemoth that frightened the horses 
and prompted the most placid cow to lift her tail to the high 
heaven and lope. When the machine broke down—as it often 
did—there was heard the derisive call of “ Get a horse!” 

To-day the horse is the curiosity; the motorist fumes when 
a team is ahead of him, the traffic cop orders the driver to the 
side of the road; if one buys a cow the animal is delivered in 
an automobile. The car, instead of being a rarity, is traveling 
over roads to the number of almost 25,000,000. Its price is 
within the range of the most modest purse. This miracle of 
construction and of operation could not have come to pass with- 
out a plentiful supply of cheap alcohol. I cite only two phases 
of the building of a car as examples. 

No factory could turn out thousands of cars a day if it 
depended on the old method of painting carriage bodies, when 
a man worked for hours applying a coat of varnish and then 
allowed days for each coat to dry. Merely the storage facilities 
for cars in process would cover territory by the square mile, 
to say nothing of the labor involved. To-day a man with a 
spray gun applies a coat of lacquer in as many minutes as 
formerly there were hours, and drying is almost instantaneous. 
The result is a better finish than we ever knew before at a 
minimum of cost. Industrial alcohol is the source of one of the 
principal solvents used in the manufacture of spray .lacquer. 

The country does not produce leather enough for upholstering 
the open cars. There has therefore been developed a water- 
proof fabric scarcely distinguishable from leather. The coating 
compoundi—“ leather dope ”’—is cellulose dissolved in a solvent 
made up very largely of denatured ethyl alcohol. It was be- 
cause alcohol plays a vital part in speeding up motor-car pro- 
duction that such organizations as the Ford Motor Co., the 
Packard Co., the Chrysler Co., and the Graham-Paige Co. 
evinced serious concern when there was this proposal to in- 
crease its cost. 

Another illustration of the benefit conferred by a plentiful 
supply of alcohol is to be found in rayon—artificial silk. The 
manufacture of this article is based on dissolving specially pre- 
pared cotton linters, formerly a waste material of our south- 
land. In this process are used annually many millions of 
gallons of alcohol. 

THE CHANGE FROM CORN TO MOLASSES 


In the days when the production of alcoholic beverages was 
within the law, corn was the principal raw material used, and 
great distilleries were erected in the Corn Belt. It was neces- 
sary, however, to keep the price of industrial alcohol down, so 
a search was instituted for a cheaper material. There was a 
wide range, since almost every plant that grows is fermentable. 
Eventually the technicians settled on this great mass of black- 
strap molasses that was going to waste. The supply was 
abundant and recurrent, the material was easily handled, and 
the price was low. The shift from corn to molasses is shown in 
the following table: 


Corn and molasses used in the manufacture of alcohol 


{From Report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue and Commissioner 
of Prohibition] 


Blackstrap 


Corn molasses 


Bushels 

20, 547, 427 

23, 016, 759 

32, 069, 542 
4, 810, 517 
7, 048, 184 
&, 383, 041 
6, 189, 


Gallons 

42, 293, 073 

61, 605, 281 
152, 142, 232 
118, 363, 629 
267, 404, 218 
211, 518, 647 
213, 629, 806 





1929 


The saving in cost is great. One bushel of corn yields about 
2.4 gallons of alcohol; 2.7 gallons of blackstrap molasses yields 
1 gallon of alcohol. That is, one bushel of corn is equivalent to 
nearly 6% gallons of blackstrap. To quote Doctor Watson of 
the Tariff Commission : 

“The conversion cost of alcohol made from corn is about 
8 to 5 cents more per gallon than from molasses. An approxi- 
mate total conversion cost for molasses to alcohol is 10 cents 
per gallon of alcohol, and for corn 15 cents per gallon of alcohol. 
In the case of corn, the by-products constitute an important 
credit which is discussed later. Production costs for large 
plants, either corn or molasses (alcohol plants), running at or 
near capacity, is less than the above figures. The following 
table shows the cost of producing alcohol from corn and from 
molasses for large plants at or near capacity operation. These 
costs would be considerably increased when the operation is at 
50 per cent capacity, and furthermore, the costs for small plants 
would be more than the data shown in the following table. In 
the manufacture of alcohol from corn, the by-products are of 
high value, and include distiller’s grains, a valuable cattle feed, 
which has sold in recent years for from $385 to $45 per ton, or 
on an average of about 2 cents per pound. Each bushel of corn 
gives about 12% pounds of distiller’s grains. In addition, 
fusel oil is another by-product of small importance, and in cer- 
tain cases, corn oil and corn-oi] meal. The credit for by-prod- 
ucts amounts to about one-fifth of the gross cost and for capacity 
operation may exceed the conversion cost. It is estimated that 
if all the alcohol produced in America was made from corn, the 
production of distiller’s grains would amount to from 225,000 
to 250,000 tons. It is problematical whether with this in- 
creased output the price of distiller’s grains would stay at the 
present levels of about 2 cents per pound. If this price should 
decline, it would be reflected in an increased cost of production 
of alcohol from corn. 

Cost of ethyl alcohol production per wine gallon 


Corn Molasses 


94 cents | 8334 cents’ 9.5 cents 6.5 cents 
per per per per 
bushel bushel | gallon gallon 
$0. 3670 
Barley and chemicals. ..............-- 


Total raw materials 
Conversion cost ! 


- 1805 
. 0700 





Credit by-products 





Net cost per wine gallon . 3680 


. 8315 


not include selling expense, and cost of denaturization, which amounts to about 2} 
cents a gallon for completely denatured formula. 

Mention was made of the fact that distillation provides an 
outlet for “wet” corn. In the past large quantities of such 
corn were used in the manufacture of beverage alcohol. Could 
the producer of industrial alcohol depend on this material? 

“Wet” corn is the result of unseasonable weather, and 
therefore not an annually recurrent raw material. No great 


can not be based on an irregular source of supply. 
“wet” corn is no longer the burden that it once was. 
manufacturers of stock feed declare that they have perfected 
their drying equipment to such a degree that all such material 
can be successfully processed, and they are willing to buy all 
that is offered at only a few cents under the market price of 
standard grades. 

As is the case in all chemical manufacture, the raw material 


Moreover, 


loses its identity; the quality of the finished product depends | 


on the efficiency of the manufacturing process. Alcohol pro- 
duced from molasses in the modern still can not be dis- 
tinguished from corn alcohol. It is chemically and otherwise 
identical. In fact, the distillers of molasses have recently pro- 
duced “ absolute” alcohol—that is, chemically pure, water-free 
alcohol—on a commercial scale. Only a few years ago this 
was a laboratory curiosity. 

The change in raw materials brought about a shift in the 
location of the industry, since the bulk of the molasses must 
be imported from Cuba. (This point will be discussed later.) 
The new distilleries, built to cope with the rapidly increasing 
demands, were erected at Atlantic and Gulf ports. The four 
leading States are Louisiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. To take care of the requirements of the far West, a 
secondary producing area was developed in California. 
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| World War was the cutting off of potash imports. 





. 2505 | 


. . eed toainceitadede abe 7 | feed and we have the enormous consumption of over 300,000,000 
1Includes total factory expense, insurance, depreciation, and overhead, but does | 


| vinegar and commands a premium for those purposes. 


Leading | 


| our requirements. 
| continue to depend upon importations for this essential raw 
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POTASH AS A MOLASSES BY-PRODUCT 


The molasses distillers, themselves users of what was formerly 
a waste, were confronted with the problem of disposing of large 
quantities of “slops.” Chemical analysis showed that this 
residue is rich in potash, ammonia, and so forth, which are 
capable of recovery. There was thus developed au important 
source of supply of essential fertilizer ingredients. 

The University of Maryland Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion, College Park, Md., last year completed a 3-year study of 
this so-called “ vegetable potash,” derived exclusively as a by- 
product of molasses distillation. The results were published in 
Bulletin No. 300, Potash from Industrial Alcohol, October, 1928. 
The following conclusions were reached : 


Data reported in this paper shows the importance of the alcohol in- 
dustry as an actual and potential producer of potash salts. 

Analysis of the product produced by this industry known as “ vege- 
table potash” or “ Baltimore potash” shows that it contains available 
potassium in quantity sufficiently large to warrant its use in com- 


mercial fertilizers. 


Analysis further shows that when the product is reinforced with 
nitrogen and phosphorus, making a complete fertilizer, a saline material 
is produced containing all the essential and critical elements required by 
plants. 

A 8-year study of the influence of this product on yields of tomatoes, 
white and sweet potatoes, tobacco, and wheat grown on small plots 
showed it to be very beneficial for crop growth. Better yields were 
received when this product was used than when other standard carriers 
of potash were substituted in a fertilizer mixture for tomatoes, white 
and sweet potatoes, and tobacco. Wheat production, on the other hand, 
showed no gain when grown on the same soil treated with a fertilizer 
containing vegetable potash instead of other potash salts. 

A 2-year test on field plots confirmed the results obtained by the 
small-plot studies. Better yields were obtained for tomatoes, white and 
sweet potatoes, and tobacco from plots receiving an application of a 
complete fertilizer containing “vegetable potash” than from mixtures 
where standard carriers of potassium were used. 


It will be remembered that an incidental hardship of the 
Up to that 
time our total requirements came from overseas. Impelled by 
the shortage of this material—so essential to agriculture—an 
intensive search for domestic supplies was instituted. Despite 
this search we have to-day only one important and producing 
natural source—Searles Lake, in the far West. The labors of 


| the chemist in the laboratory uncovered this further source in 
the residue of the molasses distillery. 

| produced over 100,000 tons since the war. 

| obtained from corn distillation, 


One plant alone has 
This material is not 


COMPARATIVE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


The alcohol industry in 1928 consumed 213,629,809 gallons of 
blackstrap molasses. Add to this the 100,000,000 used for stock- 


gallons. 
ment? 
There are two sources of blackstrap—cane and beet sugar. 
Beet molasses is best adapted to the manufacture of yeast and 
It does 
not come into consideration in the present discussion. In 1928 
the production of cane blackstrap was about 7,500,000 gallons. 
Mr. C. D. Kemper, Franklin, La., representing domestic sugar 


What does our country produce to meet this require 


: ] t I | producers before the Ways and Means Committee, estimated the 
business acumen is required to realize that factory operations | 


normal production to be 15,000,000 gallons (hearings, yol. 5, 
p. 3369). Even accepting his most’ optimistic estimate, our 
domestie production could not be more than 5 per cent of the 
requirements. There can accordingly be no question of pro- 
tecting a domestic industry in the hope of developing it to meet 
So far as can be foreseen to-day, we must 


material, 


THE PROHIBITION ANGLE 


Incidentally this removal of molasses from Cuba has its effect 
on the enforcement of the prohibition laws, an effect which the 
Commissioner of Prohibition called to my attention. 

If the market for Cuban molasses were destroyed, economic 
necessity would force Cuba into the distillation of alcohol. 
Primarily this will be for motor fuel and other industrial pur- 
poses, but in that country the manufacture of rum is within 
the law. To-day the Cuban Government cooperates loyally with 
us to prevent exportation to the States. If we refuse to con- 
tinue our policy of absorbing the production of blackstrap, could 
we in reason expect the Government of that island to continue 
its hearty cooperation? Would it not be only human for the 
Cuban officials to content themselves with a strict application of 
their own laws, leaving us to solve our problems as best we can? 
In this connection sight must not be lost of the fact that the 
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internal revenue laws of that country—as of Canada—grant tax 
exemption to spirituous beverages that are exported. 
IMPRACTICABILITY OF § CORN BASIS FOR ALCOHOL 

The proposed increase in duty was not, however, designed to 
develop domestic production of blackstrap molasses. The inten- 
tion was to increase the cost of this material so as to place it 
on a parity with corn for this purpose. Let us consider this pro- 
posal in the light of the facts as already outlined. 

“Parity ” calls for complete measures. Compromise will ac- 
ecomplish nothing. A spokesman for the corn group declared 
that the proposed 2-cent duty would be of no use at all. He 
asked for an increase to 8 cents. What would this mean in the 
way of increased cost of alcohol? 

It has been stated that 2.7 gallons of molasses are needed to 
produce one gallon of alcohol. Each cent added to the price of 
molasses would accordingly increase the raw material cost 2.7 
cents; added overhead would bring this figure up to 3 cents, or 
24 cents per gallon to compensate for an 8-cent duty. On the 
40,000,000 gallons used for antifreeze this would nrean $9,600,000 
to come out of the pockets of the motorist. On the total con- 
sumption of 92,000,000 gallons the increased cost would be over 
$22,000,000. This, however, does not tell the whole story. The 
principal plants are located at seaboard. The freight on corn 
from Iowa to New York is 27.5 cents per bushel, adding 10 cents 
more per gallon. It would cost vast sums of money to convert 
the molasses plants into corn plants. The alternative would be 
to abandon the seaboard plants and rebuild in the interior, at 
the cost of many tens of millions of dollars. The few plants now 
located in the interior are small compared with those at 
seaboard. It is obvious that the whole scheme is impracticable. 

The suggestion was further made that, if 8 cents was not 
enough the duty could be raised to 10 cents, to any figure that 
might be within reason. 

This proposal, if seriously made, is based on the assumption 
that alcohol production is entirely dependent on a supply of corn 
and nrolasses. I took occasion to go into this matter thor- 
oughly. I realized that this matter involves the technique of 
chemical manufacturing. If it is true that corn is the only 
alternative to molasses, the question can be answered in terms 
of farm relief. If, however, there is another alternative, if 
alcohol can be produced at a competitive price from some other 
than vegetable substances, the problem is no longer one merely 


of agriculture and must be considered from a point of view 


different from that of the competition between corn and 


molasses. 
ALCOHOL FROM SYNTHETIC SOURCES 

The brief submitted to the Ways and Means Committee by 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association had made the 
positive assertion that ethyl alcohol not only can be produced 
but actually has been produced on a commercial scale by strictly 
cheniical processes, namely, by syuthesis—from materials of non- 
agricultural origin. Mr. V. M. O'Shaughnessy, president of the 
Industrial Alcohol Institute, in a letter addressed to Dr. W. N. 
Watson, of the United States Tariff Commission, had made the 
same assertion. These statements were made by parties who 
have a personal interest in the proceedings; nevertheless, the 
standing of the witnesses is such that their claims can not be 
ignored. I accordingly turned to disinterested men of unim- 
peachable standing in the realm of chemistry. 

Editors of chemical journals are, of course, well informed con- 
cerning developments in their particular field. All of them were 
much aroused at the proposal to increase the tariff on blackstrap. 
Without exception they.declared that if the measure promised 
relief to farmers it should be given a sympathetic hearing; but 
they were also unanimous in their opinion that its proponents 
ignored perhaps the most important development of the past 
decade in industrial chemistry and that it was therefore uneco- 
nomic and unsound. I quote only a few excerpts to illustrate 
my point. 

From Drugs, Oils, and Paints, April, 1929, under the heading 
Blackstrap Molasses: 

Now, there are to-day available chemical methods for the synthesis of 
ethyl alcohol from such materials as coal and air and water. Methyl 
alcohol is now produced by similar methods, as the wood industries 
know to their cost. Apparently the only thing that stands in the way 
of the development of such processes is the low cost of blackstrap 
molasses. 


From Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, May 20, 1929, under the 
title Helping the Furmer Fool Himself: 

At a price acceptable to the farmer, corn has no attraction for the 
producer of industrial alcohol. To use corn he would be compelled to 
reequip his plant; in many instances to relocate it. The use of corn 
involves a more costly operation than that of converting molasses into 
alcohol. If the cost of molasses goes up (not too far), the sole result 
will be a higher price for industrial alcohol and for the hundreds of 
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products in whose manufacture alcohol is employed. If the cost of 
molasses is materially increased, alcohol will be produced by synthesis, 
for synthetic processes would be less costly than the use of corn. The 
farmer should know these things; but it is more important that they 
be known and heeded by those who are looking after his interests in 
Congress. 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry printed the following 
under the heading Tempting Fate (March, 1929) : 

Industrial alcohol will naturally be made from the cheapest raw 
material. At present this is blackstrap molasses. If forced by artifi- 
cially high prices to turn to corn, then to compete with foreign manu- 
facturers not so limited, it seems obvious that the synthesis of ethanol 
must soon follow the synthesis of methanol. The latter has been accom- 
plished much to the embarrassment of another agricultural industry, 
inasmuch as hardwood may be considered agricultural in view of being 
a product of the soil. 

There are many who believe that the next important development in 
fixed nitrogen in America will be the use of coke-oven gas as a source 
of hydrogen. In the purification of the gas refrigeration is employed, 
and when that is applied synthesis of ethanol is sure to follow, utiliz- 
ing the raw materials thus made available. With the present price 
of some fermentable raw materials for alcohol, synthesis is not at- 
tractive but it will become so and will be accomplished on a commercial 
scale if our legislators insist upon the proposed tariff schedule. The 
result would be a loss of market not only for those of our agriculturists 
who grow sugar cane but for those as well who grow corn, but the 
coal industry would profit. Agriculture would also lose the by-product 
potash, amounting to 100,000 tons during the war, and now to 15,000 
tons annually from a single industrial alcohol plant. To urge a tariff 
on raw materials in the chemical industry is to tempt fate. 


The same periodical in its issue for June, 1929, carried a long 
editorial entitled “ Futility in Tariffs,’ and containing the fol- 
lowing paragraphs on the proposed discrimination between 
blackstrap molasses for stock feed and the same material for 
distillation : 


Such a provision could bring good to no one. It would force the 
feed manufacturers to install a series of bonded tanks and to assist in 
maintaining a staff of inspectors to prevent the diversion of blackstrap, 
supposedly imported for stock feed, to the production of industrial 
alcohol. It would not force the distillers to use corn, but it would con- 
siderably advance the cost of alcohol, thereby adding to the difficulty 
of holding the domestic market for goods requiring alcohol in their 
manufacture and making their export impossible. 

+ * + * * * 7 

Not only is there the constant threat of synthetic ethanol but we 
predict that any congressional action resulting in an artificial increase 
in the cost of a basic raw material will so advance the price of many 
ultimate products as to bring widespread dissatisfaction. Alcohol 
enters into so many items of merchandise purchased by all individuals 
and industries that the adverse effect will be universal and much more 
than offset the supposed gain for a single group. 


The last journal quoted, Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, is the official organ of the American Chemical Society, an 
organization embracing 15,000 members, representing probably 
every chemical plant and educational institution of importance 
in the country. Its editor, Dr. Harrison E. Howe, is responsible 
not only for this journal but also guides the destinies of the 
other publications sponsored by that great aggregation of 
manufacturing chemists, university professors, and research 
men, to wit, Chemical Abstracts and Journal of the American 
Chemical Society. In addition to his editorial duties Doctor 
Howe is summoned to discuss his specialty all over the land 
before scientific societies, colleges, universities, industrial gath- 
erings, and civic organizations. Probably no chemist in the 
United States is more widely known or more highly respected 
as an exponent of the doctrine that our every activity is influ- 
enced by the developments of modern chemistry. Having full 
confidence in his learning and integrity as an unbiased expert I 
asked him for a statement on the achievements of synthetic 
chemistry. His letter is so convincing and conclusive that it is 
here printed in full: 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
WASHINGTON, May 15, 1929. 


Hon. Grant M. Hupson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Drak Mr. Hupson: I have been advised that you would like a word 
from me on the subject of synthesis with special reference to commer- 
cial progress concerning items which may be said to represent the 
results of the scientist during the last few years. 

This has been frequently designated as the synthetic age, for on 
every hand we find products equivalent to those produced by natural 
processes, and in many instances both superior and unique as compared 
with those occurring naturally, 
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Perhaps the best known are the synthetic dyestuffs which have risen 
to international importance. This development has not been without 
its agricultural aspects as affecting those who formerly produced madder 
and indigo from cultivated plants. We all know of the fixation of 
nitrogen and its effect upon world relations, the Chilean sodium nitrate 
industry, and the methods of manufacturing many items of commerce 
involving nitrogen. Synthetic phenol, or carbolic acid, has been an 
important factor in our great synthetic resin industry, while methanol 
produced by the synthesis of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, has been a 
factor of great disturbance in the wood distillation industry. Acetic 
acid, once obtained almost wholly from this same industry, is now 
synthesized from acetylene and made from alcohol, Acetone, another 
product of wood distillation, is now produced by fermentation and other 
methods. : 

Among the fibers we find the several varieties of rayon, first known 
as artificial or synthetic silk, and the yolume of this fiber now produced 
in the world has meant new competition of severest kind for the long- 
established fibers. Synthetic wool has found no market in America, 
but is of some importance in Europe. Camphor is another of the 
synthetics which has wielded a considerable influence, and two plants 
stand ready in this country to produce synthetic camphor should prices 
get out of hand. The synthetic camphor of Europe competes in world 
markets with the natural camphor of Japan. 

The paper industry finds cellophane—the trade name for a viscose 
product—a competitor of growing strength in the field of wrapping 
papers, while a variation of the process gives us the synthetic or 
visking sausage casings, now made at the rate of mere than 50 miles 
a day, and replacing natural casings to that extent, particularly for 
the manufacture of frankfurters. Insulating and wall boards might 
be classed ag synthetic lumber and have had a substantial fraction 
of the lumber-substitute market, which has resulted in replacing some 
250,000,000,000 board feet of lumber in the past 15 years. Other 
factors, of course, have been steel, terra cotta, and conerete. 

Abroad the synthesis of motor fuels, including the liquefaction of 
coal, has become commercial and has been able to eompete with gasoline 
produced from petroleum. Ethanol or ethyl] alcohol has also been 
synthesized and I am reliably informed that a permit has been issued 
to a great American company to manufacture synthetic ethanol in our 
own country. 

The public is not generally aware of the fact that many things can 
be produced synthetically when it becomes economically attractive to 
do so, The research workers’ task is not only to make a particular 
thing but to make money at the same time. Anything which tends to 
maintain a price at such a point that synthesis becomes attractive 
stimulates the work and serves to commercialize many a process, the 
technicalities of which are understood and which has lain dormant 
merely awaiting time when the dollar mark can be safely inserted in 
the equation and the operation shown to be feasible with an attractive 
profit. 

I trust the above may give you what is of interest. 
have not had time to include statistical information. 

Very truly yours, 


I regret that I 


H. E. Howr, Editor. 


Numerous bureaus of the Federal Government have chemical 
experts in their employ. The Ways and Means Committee, in 
its deliberation on the tariff bill, made good use of the informa- 
tion supplied by Dr. W. N. Watson, Chief of the Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Tariff Commission. Learning that Doctor Watson 
had made a special study of industrial alcohol, I procured a 
statement from him and quote the paragraphs bearing on 
synthesis : 

SYNTHETIC ALCOHOL 

At least two domestic chemical firms have already carried the process 
through the experimental stage. A permit has been granted by the 
Commissioner of Prohibition to conduct a 1-month (May, 1929) com- 
mercial test on synthetic alcohol at the plaits of the Carbon & Carbide 
Chemical Co. at Charleston, W. Va. 

Synthetic alcohol can be made from (1) natural gas, 
carbide, and (3) ethylene from blast furmace gas. 

As far back as 1921 one plant in Germany was erected te make syn- 
thetic alcohol, with a capacity of one-half million gallons per year, and 
another plant was erected in Upper Bavaria. 

The cost of production of synthetic alcohol in England (Jour. of 
the Soc. of Chem. Ind., May 15, 1922) was reported in 1922 at 
about 30 cents per gullon. Domestic costs of synthetic alcohol are 
not known. Estimates indicate a cost of 35 cents per gallon. 


Since ethyl alcohol can be produced in this country only in 
accordance with a permit granted by the Bureau of Prohibition, 
I addressed myself to the Commissioner of Prohibition, himself 
a@ recognized chemist of ability. The commissioner reports as 
follows: 

The Carbon & Carbide Chemicals Corporation, which is a subsidiary 
of the Union Carbon Co., of New York, has operated an experimental 
plant on the synthetic production of ethyl alcohol from ethylene gas 
at South Charleston, W. Va. They are preparing te enlarge the opera- 


(2) calcium 
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tion greatly. There is no question about the technical success of the 
process. This same process was employed in Switzerland during the 
World War and is based on sound chemical principles. The supply of 
ethylene gas is only limited by the supply of petroleum, natural gas, and 
soft coal. The last 10 years has seen a great development in synthetic 
production of the alcohols and even gasoline by new developments of 
high-pressure apparatus and bringing about reaction by means of cata- 
lysts. None of these processes employ grain or other carbohydrates, 
and future production will undoubtedly run to the synthetic processes. 


Synthesis of ethyl alcohol is no longer a mere possibility; it 
is an accomplished fact. In the heart of the Corn Belt, at 
Peoria, Ill., the district represented by Congressman Hurt, a 
large plant is now producing enormous quantities of synthetic 
alcohol of the type known as methanol or wood alcohol. A 
slight change in the process will result in ethanol or ethyl 
alcohol. 

Naturally, the question arises, “ Why is this synthetic alcohol 
not on the market to-day?” The answer is simple. It is purely 
a business proposition—entirely a matter of cost. 

The cheapest alcohol at present is that made from blackstrap 
molasses. Corn alcohol is admittedly more expensive, else why 
the request for a tremendous duty to put corn on a parity with 
molasses? Between the two come the synthetic processes. In 
view of this fact it is obvious that if cheap molasses be barred 
the country will turn for its alcohol supply, not to the most 
expensive method but to the intermediate; that is, synthesis. 
Hopes that industry will depend permanently on corn are bound 
to be illusory. At best the advantage will be transitory, lasting 
only until plants can be organized on a synthetic basis. The 
farmer will soon find that he has been chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. 
There will be no increased market for corn in the distillation 
field. On the other hand, the farmer, in common with all citi- 
zens, will experience a higher cost of living, due to his having 
to pay more for all commodities in the manufacture of which 
alcohol takes a part, in practically everything that he needs. 

Representative RAMSEYER, a distinguished member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, in a speech delivered before the 
House on May 27, said (CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 2023) : 


Here is a principle that you can not get away from. Any raw mate- 
rial which you have to import in its entirety or in any considerable 
quantity, if you put a duty on it it is going to add to the cost of the 
finished product. You can not get away from that. * * * 


In the congressional debates there have been repeated but 
unsupported allegations that molasses, and with it the entire 


aleohe! industry, is in the hands of a monopoly. Not the 
Slightest scintilla of evidence has been advanced to support the 
assertion. On the other hand, irrefutable proofs show that 
there is active competition in the industrial alcohol business 
and that prices of the various grades required by the arts 
and industries are reasonable and based on economic conditions. 
Is there any prospect that, if the manufacture of alcohol 
be turned over to the synthetists, working with closely con- 
trolled patents, there will be a more open market than there is 
to-day? Certainly the large buyers of alcohol, such as the 
members of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association ; 
American Drug Manufacturers Association; National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association; American Manufacturers of Toilet 
Articles; Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Association; Na- 
tional Retail Druggists Association; and other national trade 
groups, do not anticipate a betterment of the position of the 
consumer, or they would not line themselves up so unanimously 
in opposition to any advance in the present duty on blackstrap 
molasses, characterizing it as a threat against their welfare. 


SUMMARY 


First. A higher duty on blackstrap molasses will increase 
the cost of countless articles of everyday life. 

Second. It will work an enormous hardship on existing con- 
cerns. that have invested great amounts of capital in molasses 
plants near the seaboard. 

Third. Valuable fertilizer by-products of the molasses dis- 
tilleries will disappear. 

Fourth. Under no cireumstances would any such increase in 
tariff provide a permanent outlet fer corn. 

Fifth. The only benefit that can result from a boost in the 
duty on molasses will acerue to the great corporations that are 
now developing synthetic ethyl alcohol processes. 

In view of the demenstrable facts, we may well ask, “ cui 
bono”? What is the use? 

THE TARIFF BILL AS IT AFFECTS BERKS AND LEHIGH COUNTIES, PA. 

Mr. ESTERLY. Mr. Speaker, supplementing my remarks on 
the floor of the House on Monday, May 27, 1929, coneerning the 
tariff bill, I desire to present the claims for further protection 
on the products of Berks and Lehigh Counties, Pa., the primary 
industries being farming and manufacturing. I wish to say 
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that from the very inception of the Republic the Congress saw 
fit to pretect the virgin industries of this particular section of 
the country. 

The early iron mines and charcoal furnaces are an example 
of the tariff protection, otherwise ten plate stoves, kitchen uten- 
sils, and other iron products would have been imported instead 
of being made locally and supplying a great number of people 
with a means of livelihood. 

The records of Congress prior to 1800 notes petitions from 
Pennsylvania furnace men, and even in 1829 the Berks and 
Schuylkill Journal prints, in detail, a resolution presented to 
Congress, showing the number of furnaces in blast, the men em- 
ployed, the horses, cattle, wheat, corn, rye, and oats used in the 
industry, and the population supported by the iron business, 

The benefits to be derived by a protective tariff are well 
understood by the people of Berks and Lehigh Counties, and is 
translated into fact by having during the last eight years, sent 
three Republicans to Congress to look after their interests. 

In the tariff bill now being written into law, the various in- 
dustries and labor, as well as farmers, have had their welfare 
guarded by the presentation of the facts and figures of this 
important manufacturing and farming district. 

This is the district of the forbears of Daniel Boone and 
Abraham Lineoln, and its contribution to national development, 
it will be seen, has not only been in a material way, but in giv- 
ing men to build up this great Nation. The cross section of 
the people of Berks and Lehigh Counties is the Pennsylvania 
German. Their industry and thrift has become nationally 
known. 

During the Revolutionary War, General Washington depended 
on the Pennsylvania Germans for money and supplies and none 
were more loyal in making the thirteen Colonies a United States 
of America. 

In 1861 the first defenders to arrive in Washington were the 
men of the Ringgold Light Artillery, and this love of freedom 
and protection of American rights were further demonstrated 
in the Spanish-American and World Wars. 

Reading, the county seat of Berks County, with an estab- 
lished population in 1929 of 125,000 with its suburbs, is the 
third largest manufacturing city in Pennsylvania. Only Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh outrank it. 

Berks County has also developed a remarkable manufacturing 
output within the last three decades. The figures read like a 
magical tale. 

The statement that the community of which Reading, Pa., is 


the trading center is “one of the richest spots on the map of | 


America,” is no mere boast, but a fact proven by every indus- 
trial and economic survey. In all that counts for prosperity, it 
ranks ahead of some of the sovereign States of the Union and of 
a number of the Republics of the Western Continent. ‘The proof 
of this is open to all who care to examine current statistics of 
American productive and wealth-producing activities. 
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Total industrial pay roll 

Capital invested industries in Berks County 

ae manufactured textile products, city and county, 
Per cent of textile products of all manufactured products_ 
Silk hosiery products, 1927 

Coeeen Gna wool Beslery Prodacts........cnnc0ec, oacccee 
EE COIN os cnesctsnererentinhesescenteannmbiadinnestemdh wabebqeesengoeemsthen 
SR PON inn isi hss eins tlds ncn in es seid 
Secondary metals 

Food and kindred products 

CeEnnEs GG Bee PUOUNCE. ..n.....cnccncnecomncesace 
Clay, glass, and stone products 

Leather and rubber goods 

Lumber and allied products 

Paper and printing products 

Mines and quarries 

Tobacco and its products 

Miscellaneous products 

Paints and varnishes 

Building brick 


| Cement 


Bread and other bakery products 
Confectionery 

Grist mill products 

— packing products__-- 


Newspaper and periodicals 

Drses OG0 BRITOW TROT nnn cccncsnsasbnnecaodce 
Finishing textiles 

Hats 


Silks and silk goods 
Underwear 
Trem 0nd. steel, BAl6...ncnncansconeeenesnnesecoesesone 


Iron pipes and tubings 
Steel sheets 
Automobile bodies 
Automobile parts 
Iron castings 
Steel castings 
a ae eee a 
Machiner 
Plumbers’ supplies and fittings 
Stoves, heaters, and ranges 
Crushed stone 
Cigars 
Burial caskets and undertakers’ supplies 
Optical goods 

Value of Reading products 

1927 

Value of textile products in city 
Value of metal and metal products in city 
Value of chemicals in city 
Value of glass and stone products in city 
Value of food and kindred products in city 
Value of leather and rubber goods in city 
Value of lumber and its products in city 
Paper and printing 
SG CN Gn cecsiminepacihin wana 
Tobacco and products 
Miscellaneous 
Silk hosiery 
Paints and varnishes___~~-~ 
Bread and bakery products 
Confectionery 
Meat packing- 


May 28 


4, 500 


900 


700 

47 
000 
100 
200 


17, 687, 000 
7, 200 


100 
500 
200 


"915, 200 
2’ 593; 900 


500 
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, 300 
5, 100 
4, 800 
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8, 500 
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30, 739, 400 
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3, 700 


800 


73, 700 


000 
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1, 800 


000 
100 


"500 


500 
100 


, 255, 000 


700 
000 
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Newspapers and periodicals 
Men’s suits 

Cotton goods 

Cotton and wool hosiery 
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900 
000 
800 
, 500 
89, 700 
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HOSIERY, CIGARS, HATS, ETC. 


With the approach of the presidential campaign, parades will 
be in order throughout many sections of Pennsylvania. 

A study of the industrial figures in Berks County for 1927 dis- 
closes the fact that if all of the male voters in the State should 
decide to go on parade, Berks County’s 1927 production of hats 
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would be large enough to provide a hat for every marcher, and 
there would still be 90,000 hats to be disposed of in some other 
way. 

If all of the cigars manufactured in the county were to be 
used as campaign cigars, every male voter in Pennsylvania 
would be entitled to 57 cigars. 

A report made public by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Internal Affairs shows that in 1927 Berks County produced 103,- 
482.478 cigars. The hat production reached 2,708,540. 

Silk hosiery production in the county in 1927 totaled 71,548,908 
pairs, or enough to give 8 pairs to every man, woman, and child 
in Pennsylvania, 

Industrial establishments in Berks County in 1927 turned out 
products with a value of $192,727,500, according to tabulations 
just completed by the Bureau of Statistics in the Pennsylvania 
Department of Internal Affairs, and made public by the secre- 
tary of internal affairs, James F. Woodward. In making an- 
nouncement of the totals, Secretary Woodward pointed out that 
of the total value of industrial production in the county prod- 
ucts in Reading alone were worth $102,812,400. Figures on 
industry in the county and city do not include the railroad shops 
and other: public utilities. 

Value of products in Berks County $197, 727, 500 
Value of products in trading area 250, 000, 000 
Value of products, Reading only___-.--..___ alin tintin 

Annual wages of industrial earners.___....... cane 

Annual wages of male employees 

Annual wages of female workers._..........--w-----ne 


Annual salaries of industrial workers.......<.<--n--=5 10, 662, 600 


Iron and steel sheets. 
Automobiles 
Iron castings 
Hardware and specialties 
Stoves, heaters, and ranges 
Cigars 
Optical goods 
Industrial 
Number of industries in Berks County 
Number of industries in trading area--___..__-.------~- 
Number of industries, Reading only 
Number of industrial workers 
Number of American industrial wage earners 
Number of American colored wage earners. 
Number of foreign industrial wage earners 
Number of male employees 
Number of female wage earners__.._-...-.----...-.-.- 
Total number of salaried workers 


Production in 1927 of diversified industries 
of Berks County 
Number of salaried workers 
Total number of industrial workers 
Tons of fertilizer. 
Building brick 
Barrels of cement 
Pounds of confectionery 
Bushels of rye 
Gallons of ice cream 
Tons of manufactured ice... 
Pairs of shoes. 
Cigar boxes —-. 


Dozen =. - 
Dozen pairs of gloves_.............. 
Dozen hats..... 
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51, 300 
800 
000 
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200 


76, 200 
400 

; 000 

2 600 


630 
031 
319 
793 
700 
199 


2, 894 
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2, 340, 890 
5, 962, 409 
227, 901 


1929 


Dozen pairs cotton and wool hosiery 

Dozen pairs silk hosiery 

Dozen shirts 

Tons of iron and steel bars 

Tons of pis iron 
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Tons of iron and steel sheets. 

Tons of river coal 

Tons of sand and gravel 26, 30 

Cigars 103, 482, 478 

Fc UII sire, eicisacctiinsencthsephveinesomicsueingeepsiiteiaiasniimetiitaaaaemeaciniline 95, 651 
Production in 1927 of diversified industrics 

of Reading 

Pounds of confectionery 

Barrels of flour 

Gallons of ice cream 

Tons of manufactured ice 

Pairs of shoes. 

Cigar boxes 
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Dozen hats 

Dozen pairs cotton and wool hosiery 

Dozen pairs of silk hosiery 

Dozen. shirts 

Tons of iron and steel bars 

Tons of pig iron 

Tons of iron and steel sheets 
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754, 436 

1, 528 

69, 284 

126, 902 

1, 745, 462 
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, 078 

117 

4,553 

. 603 
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Allentown, the county seat of Lehigh County, has not only 

shown a wonderful growth in manufacturing but in population 

as well. It is a city now in the 100,000 class, and its growth 

seems only to have started. There is no telling what propor- 
tions it will assume in the next decade. 

PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


Allentown is the second city in the land in the production 
of silk. Other principal products of the city and its environs 
include cement, automobile trucks, wire, machinery, mining 
machinery, foodstuffs, shoes, cigars, furniture, lumber products, 
cigar boxes, fixtures, knit goods, rayon, and metal products, 
such as boilers and pumps. 

VALUB OF PRODUCTS 


The annual value of the main industries of the county is 
approximately $170,000,000, and of the city $113,000,000, as will 
be seen by the accompanying tables. The figures shown there- 
in do not, however, include a large number of smaller unclassi- 
fied industries, which figures, if listed, would bring the total 
value of production to approximately $200,000,000 and $125,- 
000,000, respectively. 

Latest available figures on quantity productions in Lehigh 
County are as follows: 

Boots and shoes pairs. 


SL asics uiepvensioninicenbatdeidecip aaaarinin cease anachaacemaaaetde units_. 
Brooms Liacescnienscnaieapeesttetipenaentinnetiguenseteelaanundiigidemapnemanenanenenanel dozen_. 


MN sc Sccinre euticcshegtth ieee atndienis idnecaatinasnellbagainepaiginetennadtigel units. 
Cigar boxes a 
Confectionery pounds__ 
Fertilizer 

Flour 

Gas (manufactured) 
Hosiery 

Ice (manufactured) 
Ice cream 

Overalls 


barrels_— 148, 
cubic feet_. 1, 140, 688, 900 
dozen__ 149, 06: 


gallons_. 
dozen. 


Unit figures on the production of silk are not available, but 
the value of the 1927 production was $53,629,000, which is very 
nearly twice as much as that of any other county in the State. 
The same applies to the metal product industry—machinery, 
pumps, auto trucks—the value of which was $41,103,300 in 1927. 

Official figures show that the value of the average annual pro- 
duction per employee is $6,719.04, while that of the State is 
$5,957.51. The average annual wage per employee is $1,207.19. 
That of the Commonwealth is $1,277.75. 

Statistics on principal industries 
LEHIGH COUNTY 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
em- 

Ployees 


Total 
salary 
and wages 


Num- 
ber of 
plants 


Capital | Value of 


Industry | invested | production 


| 
| 


Total chemicals and allied 
$3, 424, 200 


16, 886, 000 
12, 416, 200 
1, 799, 500 
4, 523, 200 
2, 673, 000 


74, 000 | $1, 290, 600 
4, 706, 400 | 15, 363, 100 
1, 979, 600 | 5,896, 200 
525,400 | 626, 500 
1, 743, 300 | 2, 732, 200 
996,100 } 1, 27, 500 


Total clay, glass, and stone | 
products (cement) 

Total food and kindred prod- 

= 


Total lumber and its remanu- 





Total paper and printing in- 
dustries 


LXXI——135 


aS | 34,451,858 barrels were produced 
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Statistics on principal industries—-Continued 
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Total | 

num- | Total 
berof | salary 
em- | and wages 

ployees! 


Num- 


ber of Capital Value of 


Industry invested | production 





Total textiles and textile prod- | 

ucts (silk) | 11,846 $13, 081, 400 ($21, 466, 200 | $64, 878, 500 
Total metal and metal prod- | 

ucts, primary | 819, 000 | 6, 173, 500 
Metal and metal products, 

secondary | 41, 103, 300 
Total mines and quarries 1, 533, 300 

7, 179, 300 

1, 133, 600 


1, 222, 900 


10, 352, 000 
772, 100 | 


| 
1, 681, 900 
534, 000 | 


14, 310, 400 

1, 168, 800 

Total tobacco and its prod- | } 
| 1, 551, 800 


Total miscellaneous products_| 960, 800 . 





28,915, 37, 865, 200 | 67, 867, 000 163, 723, 600 


Grand total 


CITY OF ALLENTOWN 


allied 


senoannes 13 


Total chemicals and 
products. . duis 
Total clay “glass and stone 
products... ...-. 4) 
Food and kindred products-_. 58 
Leather and rubber goods. - . - 21 
Lumber and its remanufac- 


$202, 100 


303, 600 
1, 702, 700 
480, 800 


24 1,056 | 1, 428,800 
Paper and printing industries_ 24 595 969, 600 
Total textiles and textile } 
products (silk).........-.- 85 | 8,249 
Total metals and metal prod- 
ucts, primary -. 
Total metals and metal ‘prod- 
ucts, secondary 41} 4,722 
Total mines and quarries. .... 4 91 
—— tobacco and its prod- | 


$695, 300 


393, 000 
5, 004, 800 
593, 500 


$1, 057, 100 


582, 300 
10, 689, 200 
1, 641, 900 


178 
1, 118 
508 


2, 341, 800 | 
1, 236, 500 


16, 340, 100 


3, 318, 500 
2, 605, 900 
7, 123, 600 
2, 828, 400 


10, 409, 300 
126, 100 


35, 247, 100 


168, 8300 314, 900 


11 1, 872 
Total miscellaneous products - 19 370 


304 | 18, 896 | 


1, 573, 100 
526, 900 


1, 509, 700 
934, 600 


39, 584, 700 


6, 615, 400 
1, 011, 300 


24, 381, 700 113, 035, 600 








Grand total.....------.| 





NATURAL RESOURCES 

Allentown is particularly well located with respect to natural 
resources. Unlimited supplies of coal are available over several 
railroads from the heart of the anthracite district only 30 
miles away. 

CEMENT 

In what might be called the immediate vicinity of Allentown, 
is the center of the Portland cement industry of the entire 
eastern United States, where thousands of men are employed 
and where more than one-fifth of the total annual cement output 
of the United States is produced. 

These plants are located within 20 miles of the city, in Lehigh 
and Northampton Counties. Figures ‘issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce show that during 1927, 
in two counties. Of this 
amount 33,713,067 barrels with a value of $51,446,275 were 
shipped to outside points. 

The total Portland cement production for the States, accord- 
ing to Government figures was 43,732,278 barrels, which means 


| that the Allentown district produced slightly more than 77 per 


cent of the State total. The United States produced 173,206,513 
barrels of cement in 1927. The estimated capacity of the local 
district is 47,074,000 barrels, including portions of New Jersey 
and Maryland. 

Cement production 


Lehigh 
Valley 
district 


| 
a ee i 
Ii 
| 


All other 
districts 


Barrels 
» 701, 820 

22, 747, 956 
27, 137, 594 
| 25, 571, 726 
-| 31, 195, 617 
.| 35, 721, 751 
| 38, 656, 739 
40, 279, 457 
42, 119, 000 
.| 42, 139, 000 
29, 376, 000 


Barrels 
51, 379, 843 
58, 029, 979 
72, 885, 651 

73, 270, 323 
83, 504, 367 
101, 738, 487 
110, 701, 370 
121, 379, 444 
129, 789, 000 
122, 391, 000 
101, 648, 000 





Increase of Lehigh Valley district, 1927 over 1918, 113.3 per 
cent. 

Increase all other districts, 1927 over 1918, 99.9 per cent. 

Founded in this district the cement industry finds its most 
active center at the place of its birth, which is the headquar- 
ters of the two largest cement companies in the world and the 
home of many other prosperous corporations engaged in the 
same business. 
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Unlimited deposits of limestone and cement rock are found 
in allesections of the district and there is no question at all 
that Allentown will continue to be known as the center of this 
great national industry. 

SLATR 


Within a 25-mile radius of Allentown, in both Lehigh and 
Northampton Counties, two-fifths of all the roofing slate in the 
United States has been produced. The total production of what 
is known as the Lehigh district since 1912 has been approxi- 
mately 46 per cent of that produced by the Nation in the same 
period. 

According to the Pennsylvania State Department of Waters 
and Forest Survey of 1927, this same district produces about 
two-thirds of all the mill stock of the United States. 

In electrical slate, a product which has only come into major 
importance since 1918, the Lehigh district ranks second with 
the State of Maine. 

Other major products are blackboard slate, in which North- 
ampton leads, and school slate, in which Lehigh County domi- 
nates, 

Of recent years the manufacture of powdered slate and gran- 
ules has been established and bids fair to be a profitable branch 
of the industry. Granules are used to give body to road asphalt 
mixtures and various classes of mechanical ruber goods. Prin- 
cipal uses to which this slate is put, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are in steps, paving, flooring, tiling, molding, vesti- 
buling, wainscoting, linings, doors and window sills, fireplaces, 
hearths, mantels, balusters, rails, laundry tubs, sinks, closets, 
shower baths, meat tanks, water tanks, vats, mangers, billiard 
tables, vaults, cisterns. In Northampton slate production cen- 
ters about Bangor, Pen Argyl, Windgap, and Danielsville; in 
Lehigh, Slatington is the heart of the slate industry. Figures 
issued by the Bureau of Mines of the Department of Com- 
merce covering slate production in 1926 are as follows: 

Lehigh and Northampton Counties 


.(A portion of Lancaster County is included in this figure, but the 
amounts are negligible) 


Product Amount Value 


Square feet 
Roofing slate 
Structural and sanitary slate 
Electrical slate 
Black boards 
Bchool slate 


$2, 127, 782 
997, 108 
827, 447 


4, 971, 530 
12, 352, 767 


= salle 
Total for the United States 


At Palmerton, slightly more than 25 miles away, is found a 
gigantic zinc industry, materials for which are found in the 
immediate vicinity. Two of the most important zinc mines are 
located at Franklin and Sterling Hill, while a large limestone 
quarry at Allentown and a plant for the manufacture of zinc 
oxide play an important part in the industry. 

Principal products of the plants are zinc slab or spelter zine 
oxide, lithophone, spiegeleisen, zinc dust, rolled zinc. No recent 
figures on this industry are available at this writing. How- 
ever, no figures are necessary to substantiate the statement 
that the industry is one of the largest of its kind in the country. 

STEEL 

Only 5 miles to the east at Bethlehem is located the great 
Bethlehem Steel Co. plant, which assures an abundant supply 
of this essential metal in many types of manufacture. 

IRON 

In Catasauqua and other parts of Lehigh County blast fur- 
naces for the production of iron once flourished. These in com- 
mon with the other similar establishments all over the country 
have during recent years fallen into disuse, although it is hoped 
that the proposed tariff, if adopted, will put them ‘back on a 
paying basis again. 

AGRICULTURE 

Lehigh County’s agricultural development is in keeping with 
its industrial progress, as will be seen by the accompanying 
statistics. 

The most recent official report on Pennsylvania’s farms, crops 
and livestock comments under the caption “ Counties that lead,” 
that “Lehigh had the highest value of crops per farm of any 
county.” 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 

Among the principal crops are potatoes, corn, wheat, oats, 

peaches, apples, and hay. Lehigh County leads the State in the 
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production of potatoes, latest available figures setting the crop 
at 1,861,260 bushels, with a value of $2,587,152. The size of the 
crop, it must be noted, varies each year with the weather con- 
ditions, and insect life playing a large part. Lehigh County’s 
closest competitor last year was York. The average yield per 
acre in Lehigh County was 131 bushels and for the State of 
Pennsylvania 123 bushels. Lehigh’s potato acreage was 15,950. 
AREA 
Seventy and eight-tenths per cent of Lehigh County’s 220,160 
acres is farm land, according to the United States Farm Bureau 
census of 1925. The average size of each farm is 60 acres, 
During 1927, 106,180 acres were under cultivation. 
VALUE 
The total value of farms in the county (United States Farm 
Bureau Census) is $23,912,258, and the average value per farm 
is $9,065. This compares more than favorably with the averag 
value per farm in the entire State, which is $7,287. 


FRUIT 


Lehigh County has long been noted for the quality of its 
fruits, mainly apples and peaches, The acreage and number of 
trees, as well as the size of the crop, has been increasing by 
leaps and bounds in recent years. Latest official figures set 
the number of apple trees of bearing age at 72,436 and the 
total number of peach trees bearing and nonbearing at 79,632. 


CHARACTERISTIC OF FARM POPULATION 


Lehigh County’s farm population is almost entirely Pennsyl- 
vania German, sturdy, thrifty, and progressive. And it is this 
class, with similar classes from neighboring counties, that con- 
tribute in a great measure to Allentown's commercial prosperity. 

Government statistics show farm population figures in the 
county as follows: 

Over 10 years of age: 
Males 


shih teh ibd cent Mn ete gh its tial alana atlaalisiasitiibadiaaitiee 4,572 
Females 4, 02% 


Lehigh County crop and livestock report, year 1927 
[Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, bureau of statistics] 


Acreage yield 


Acres | Production} Value 


County| State 


528, 220 
832, 140 
34, 190 
433, 060 
3, 370 

2, 089, 450 
51, 340 

63, 060 

37, 310 


$639, 146 
690, 676 
35, 558 


120 
.| 15, 950 


2, 047, 668 
913, 852 
100, 896 

74, 620 
15, 184 


| 4, 763, 585 
Other farm products 


Amount Value 


$1, 101, 050 
532, 780 

5, 850 

130 


gallons..| 4, 234, 800 
1, 567, 000 

26, 600 
( 350 


| 1, 639, 810 





1Includes milk used in making 236,500 pounds of farm-made butter, valued at 
$108,790. 
Livestock on farms January, 1928 


Number Value 


$632, 700 
33, 580 
861, 530 
32, 230 
780 

319, 610 
330, 120 
10, 720 
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Lehigh County, year 1927 


1929 


ESTIMATED FARM AND FARM HOME LABOR-SAVING DEVICES AND 
ENCES IN PENNSYLVANIA, YEAR 1927 


CONVENI- 


Number 
Farmers having automobiles... .cccccencencccnccccacscecus 1, 900 
Dieses. Coe GP. Gn nccnmociwndetnecnetiinntiendemaamate 690 
Tractors 490 
Farms having 110 
Farms having 1,180 
Farms baving 510 
Farms having 


Na intsticnienenettthinchvhhdatnastbeemnaipennmsatbeininaigtie 
gas engines 

telephone connections___.---~-~- 

electric service 590 
500 
500 


Wares DAVIE PAGION,.....~cncinsacncncsecnddinntanmnaaeesow 
Estimated number of farms having— 
Running water 
OO en 
TC icctenctnin aesneenintnimmdeniigianmnitiniaadD 


300 
610 








9, 190 | 
1, 480 | 


$272, 020 
21, 160 


Estimated amount of commercial fertilizer used 
Estimated amount of lime used on farms 


The residents of Berks and Lehigh Counties are in accord 
with the Republican policy of protection for the American manu- 
facturer, and I have, as their Representative in the Congress 
of the United States, fought earnestly for their interests both 
in the committees and on the floor of the House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the tariff rate 
schedules and the policy in the Hawley-Smoot bill fall within 
the general category of economic problems of the first magni- 
tude. Like most such questions they are highly technical, even 
more so than transportation rate structures. Yet catch phrases, 
words, and half truths are generally employed by opponents and 
proponents alike, while it is seldom that supporting evidence is 
submitted. Unfortunately for the country, the creation of tariff 
structures and rates has become a matter in which political 
log rolling is the controlling factor and in which sound reason- 
ing based upon presentation of accurate and complete evidence 
has become obsolete. The people, ignorant of the fact that re- 
lief can be granted by reduction of rates on commodities which 
they purchase rather than by increased tariffs or import duties 
upon commodities which they produce, have been unwittingly 
and more or less subconsciously led into an acceptance of the 
fallacious prejudice—for it is no more than a prejudice—that 
superprotection is the touchstone to prosperity. 

The proposed tariff act even more than the act of 1922 repre- 
sents the theory of embargo or superprotection. A considera- 
tion of it in its entirety without regard to its individual pro- 
visions which pertain to local and restricted products should 
first include the nature and scope of the commerce of the United 
States, and secondly, the extent to which it or any tariff bill 
in which there is implicitly the theory of embargo can equalize 
benefits. 

Prior to the World War Great Britain was the greatest ex- 
porting nation of the world. She controlled the gold resources 
of the world. She was, therefore, the dominant and control- 
ling figure in international trade. As a result, however, of her 
demand and the demands of her allies upon the productivity 
of the United States during the war, as a result of the im- 
petus which her demands loaned to mass production in this 
country, as a result of great accumulations of capital in Amer- 
ica accruing from war-time purchases, the United States to-day 
controls approximately 50 per cent of the gold supply of the 
world, and has become the greatest individual exporting nation 
among the nations. 

It is true that, as compared with our total production, the 
percentage of exports has not increased more than a fraction 
of a per cent since 1899. This, however, is not significant. It 
gives no index of the extent to which the American producer 
must rely upon foreign markets for his success and prosperity. 
Relative figures—that is, figures which show the position of 
the United States as compared with the position of other coun- 
tries in terms of exports—will, however, be indicative of the 
position which the United States occupies in world trade, 

Of the total exports of the entire world—that is, the total 
exports of France, Great Britain and her Dominions, Germany, 
Italy, and all of the commercial nations—the United States in 
1913 exported 12.8 per cent; in 1925, 16.3 per cent; in 1926, 17 
per cent; and in 1928 even a larger percentage. 

These percentage figures, which are relative and which, 
therefore, give a true picture of the extent to which the United 
States has become an exporting nation, inevitably lead to the 
conclusion that our country to-day must rely upon foreign mar- 
kets if our prosperity is to be maintained. This, then, is one 
great change which has been wrought in our economic status, 
The present position of the United States with respect to the 
export trade of the world constitutes a startling and rather 
amazing transformation. 


| 1927, 
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But this is not the only difference between our economic posi- 
tion of to-day and of 15 years ago. In the antiwar period the 
great bulk of our exports were in crude or raw materials. In 
however, 41.6 per cent of the total exports of the United 
States were in finished manufactured articles, 14.7 per cent in 
semimanufactured articles, 9.7 per cent in foodstuffs manu- 
factured, 8.8 per cent in crude foodstuffs, and 25.1 per cent in 
crude materials, while in the period from 1910 to 1914 but 
30.7 per cent of our exports constituted finished manufactured 
articles, 16 per cent semimanufactured articles, 13.8 per cent 
foodstuffs manufactured, 5.9 per cent crude foodstuffs, and 33.5 
per cent crude materials. 

The translation of these percentages leads to the conclusion 
that the second great change which has been wrought in the eco- 
nomic position of the United States is that she has developed 
into a great manufacturing nation rather than a raw-material 
nation, and that her manufacturers, if they are to remain suc- 
cessful, just as her producers of raw materials, if they are to 
be successful, must have foreign markets in which to dispose of 
their surpluses. 

The present act is in fact an embargo act. Many articles 
heretofore on the free list have been placed upon the dutiable 
list. Practically all articles heretofore on the dutiable list 
have remained upon the dutiable list. But this is not all—the 
articles on the dutiable list which are consumed by 90 per cent 
of the American people have been given an increased tariff rate. 

Given the proposed rate structure, the question immediately 
arises, How can foreign countries, on whom we must rely to 
absorb our surpluses, manufactured as well as crude, buy those 
surpluses. The answer is twofold: (1) Either in gold, or (2) 
in commodities. 

It is impossible for them to pay us in gold, for of the total 
world stock of gold the United States controls approximately 
50 per cent, and it will be equally impossible for them to pay 
in commodities because the proposed legislation prohibits them 
from importing. It follows that they will be estopped from 
taking our surpluses and that we will suffer from a glutted 
domestic market which will result in a general industrial 
depression. When one considers the unemployment, the low 
wage scale, the writing off of millions of dollars of capital 
investment, depressed prices, and the decreased purchasing 
power which will follow a restriction upon our export trade, 
and when one associates such a condition with the general 
expansion of credit through the as yet untested system of 
installment buying the possibilities of a national industrial catas- 
trophe become appalling. This, of course, is a slightly exag- 
gerated statement of the case, since foreign countries do have 
a certain amount of gold and since in spite of the high tariff 
wall they will be able to import a certain but limited amount 
of their commodities, but there is nevertheless sufficient truth 
in the statement to warrant serious and mature thought before 
enacting into law the proposed bill. 

It is interesting by way of supporting the slightly exaggerated 
answer to the inquiry, how can foreign countries upon whom 
we must rely to absorb our surpluses pay for those surpluses, 
to briefly enumerate the countries which have protested against 
the increased tariff schedules. A list of the protesting nations 
includes Canada, our best customer, France and her colonies, 
Argentina, Great Britain, Australia, Persia, Turkey, Spain, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras, and Costa Rica. 

Let us consider first the case of Canada, in which citizens 
of the United States have investments amounting to over $4,000,- 
000,000. Canada’s imports into the United States consist largely 
of milk, cream, and butter, on all of which the duty has been 
raised; halibut, of which 85 per cent of the total catch comes 
from the Pacific coast waters off the Canadian coast, and which 
enters the same port as the 15 per cent of the total catch off the 
American coast; logs which can be produced in this country at 
the same or less cost than in Canada; and shingles. On all of 
these commodities there have been imposed import duties so high 
that the greatest purchaser of our surpluses is almost prohibited 
from purchasing those surpluses by exchange of commodities. 
Consequently Canada has protested vigorously against the pro- 
posed legislation and has even gone to the extent of implying 
that unless she is treated more fairly she will neither engage 
in nor permit the development of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
Is it not possible that the rates thus imposed upon Canadian 
exports may not only reduce the amount\of our surpluses which 
will be purchased by Canada but also lead to delay in the 
development of one of our great potential channels of water 
transportation? 

Let us take the case of Argentina. The major imports from 
Argentina are a certain type of small, hard poultry corn, of 
which we grow but three-tenths of 1 per cent of our demand, 
and upon which we have raised the tariff from 15 cents to 25 
cents per bushel; flaxseed, the tariff upon which has been 
raised from 40 cents to 56 cents per bushel; beef, which is 
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practically excluded; and hides, on which there is now a tariff 
of 10 per cent ad valorem. In return Argentina has purchased 
from us annually $179,000,000 worth of commodities. Argen- 
tina has consequently protested and threatened retaliation. If 
the proposed tariff schedules on Argentina’s exports prohibits 
that country from shipping into the United States, by how much 
will the value of our exports to Argentina be reduced? Will 
not Argentina in the natural course of trade be compelled to 
ship to Europe those commodities which she now ships to this 
country, and in exchange therefor take from Europe those com- 
modities which she now obtains from us? 

Let us examine the case of Belgium. Belgium cxports to the 
United States chiefly polished plate glass, on which the duty 
has been raised; window glass, on which the duty has been 
raised; cement, which has been transferred from the free list 
to the dutiable list; and brick, which likewise has been trans- 
ferred from the free list to the dutiable list. In exchange Bel- 
gium has purchased from the United States raw cotton, copper, 
lumber, and wheat. Belgium, too, has entered a protest which 
may lead to retaliation. If the proposed rate on Belgian ex- 
ports tends, as it will doubtlessly tend, to prohibit the impor- 
tation into this country of her commodities, will not Belgium, 
to the extent that she is able, purchase from other sources the 
commodities which she has heretofore purchased from us? 
Although she can not follow this course entirely, in a large 
measure, however, she will be able to do so; and if she does, 
will not her action further reduce and limit the foreign market 
upon which we must rely to absorb our many surpluses? 

In other words, to sum up the matter, will not the embargo 
policy implicit in the proposed tariff act accomplish one of two 
things or both? 

First. Withdrawal of foreign markets for American products. 

Second. Retaliatory tariffs which will add to the natural 
inclination to shift foreign purchasers from the United States 
to producers in other nations. Should this come about, then 
the people of the United States will appreciate the extent to 
which our prosperity, regardless of what may have been its 
origin, now depends upon our export trade. The anomalous 
situation in which we find ourselves is that not more than a 
month ago this House passed a bill, the purpose of which was 
to assist in the marketing and disposal of our surplus agricul- 
tural crops. While to-day we are considering another measure 
which will defeat the avowed purpose of the former by pre- 
venting the purchase of those surpluses, 

The second consideration which is particularly pertinent at 
this session of the Congress is the question, How may the 
benefits of superprotection be equalized, or, to be specific, how 
can relief be granted to the farmer through the proposed em- 
bargo act? The first question which must be answered in 
answering the main question is, Can the farmer be given any 
protection at all? There are in the United States 339,769,766 
acres of land devoted to agriculture which in 1928 produced 
crops valued at $7,613,574,000. Of this amount 5,422,978 acres, 
or less than 2 per cent of the total acreage, were devoted to 
crops of which no exportable surpluses were raised, which 
were valued at $443,144,000. 

If it be assumed, and it is the only assumption that can be 
made, for it is more than an assumption—it is, in fact, an 
axiom in tariff making—that no protection can be given to a 
commodity of which we produce an exportable surplus, then it 
follows that a protective tariff can be of benefit to less than 2 
per cent of the entire acreage devoted to agriculture and less 
than 6 per cent of agriculturists when expressed in terms of 
value of products. This, then, means that between 94 per cent 
and 98 per cent of the farmers of the United States can derive 
no advantage whatsoever from the tariff, while at the same 
time, because tariffs on the commodities which they purchase 
increase the prices of such commodities, there is imposed upon 
them a very heavy additional burden in the form of increased 
cost of production. 

There is one of two ways—one irreconcilable with the other— 
in which the farmer can be benefited by means of a tariff: 

First. By way of a tariff on the commodity which he grows; 
and 

Second. By way of reducing the tariff on everything which he 
buys. It has been clearly demonstrated that the farmer as a 
general class can not be protected by giving a deceptive protec- 
tive tariff rate. There can be no better example of the deceit 
of shouting from the housetops that the farmer has been pro- 
tected by a high protective tariff policy than the present situa- 
tion with respect to wheat. The proposed tariff bill would in- 
crease the tariff on wheat from 30 cents to 42 cents per bushel, 
and yet wheat to-day is lower than it has been for 15 years. 

sy the process of elimination there remains then but one way 
in which actual, definite, and concrete relief can be given to the 
farmer by means of a tariff. That way is to be found only by. 
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following the course of reducing the rates on the commodities 
which he buys and by so reducing his cost of production. In 
this connection the argument with respect to granting relief to 
the farmer is equally sound when applied to the entire consum- 
ing public. 

The question naturally arises, Does the proposed act follow 
the only course which will lead inevitably to relief for the 
farmer or the consuming public? The answer is an emphatic 
denial, for the reason, which no one can or will deny, that the 
proposed act, instead of being a revision downward on all com- 
modities which the farmer must purchase, is, on the contrary, a 
revision upward. 

To state the case in a different way: The proposed tariff bill, 
although its advocates cheerfully and doubtlessly ignorantly 
argue for revisions upwards, even on farm implements, in the 
name of relief for the farmer, nevertheless has raised the cost 
of production for the farmer and has failed to offer relief in 
the only way relief can be given; that is, by revision downwards 
on the commodities which he purchases. 

And so, because I am thoroughly convinced that the pros- 
perity of this country depends upon our export trade, because 
I am equally confident that an embargo tariff policy will impair 
our export trade and result in a general industrial depression 
added to the agricultural depression, unemployment, and low 
wages, because I am of the opinion that the farmer and the 
consuming public can not be relieved through an embargo or 
superprotection policy such as is implied in the proposed bill, 
because the proposed bill will not and can not equalize benefits 
but, on the contrary, will bestow them on a limited few while 
the public pays the price, I am opposed to the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff measure. 

I would advocate in its place a tariff policy of moderation 
arrived at, not through logrolling and political pressure but 
through careful study, adequate and scientific collection of all 
data covering every factor which enters into production costs, 
supply, demand, overcapitalization, efficiency, and applied with- 
out prejudice or partiality. The proposed measure is the anti- 
thesis of such a policy. It is everything which a moderate, 
impartial tariff structure should not be. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the tariff bill which is now 
before the House is so full of incongruities and inconsistencies 
that it becomes the painful duty of a member of this party to 
show the utter uselessness of the measure. 

When this special session of Congress was called President 
Hoover proclaimed in a loud voice that the object of calling 
this session was to grant relief to the “poor and distressed 
farmer,” whom previous administrations had left unprovided 
for. The McNary-Haugen bill of blessed memory was vetoed 
by President Coolidge, and there was no hope of any action to 
benefit the farmer as long as President Coolidge was the Chief 
Executive of this Nation. 

During the campaign of 1928 the Republican Party promised 
to call together a special session for the relief of the farmer, 
and as a result this body has been in session since early in 
April, 1929, seemingly concerned with but one question, to wit, 
farm relief. The Ways and Means Committee introduced a 
tariff bill into this House, and the avowed object of the bill 
was, of course, primarily in principle, farm relief. 

Now, how does the farmer fare under your proposed tariff 
bill? You fail to protect him and you fail to grant him any 
relief whatever. 

It is admitted that such articles as potato starch, live cattle, 
beef and veal, canned meats, dried skimmed milk, butter, eggs, 
honey, flaxseed, clover seed, onions, and other kindred articles 
which the farmer grows and for which the farmer desires pro- 
tection, have been left untouched by the new tariff bill, so that 
the farmer, who was to be the “pet child” of this new tariff, 
has been left in the lurch and his interests have been forgotten 
and forsaken and the framers of the new tariff bill paid but 
scant attention to his wants. 

Bear in mind, gentlemen, that although a member of the 
Democratic Party, and although the historical policy of our 
party has been in favor of a tariff for revenue only, we have 
never been opposed to protection by way of a tariff where such 
protection was real and not imaginary. We want protection 
that protects. We want the farmer, who earns his living by 
the sweat of his brow, to get all the help, aid, and assistance 
which the Government can give him, whether by way of tariff 
or in any other way consistent with the Government’s duty to 
protect all the people of the country. We do not want the 
farmer to feel that he is a stepchild or not entitled to the same 
nreasure of protection in the exercise of his calling, which every- 
one of us has a right to expect from his Government, but, as I 
said, we want protection which really and truly protects. 

Your tariff bill does not protect the farmer. Your tariff bill 
gives him no aid whatsoever, and when you raise duties, as you 
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do, for instance, on wheat and corn, those duties will not inure 
to the benefit of the farmer but solely and exclusively to the 
benefit of the middle man, the grain merchant, and the miller. 
Where you had an opportunity of raising duties which would 
help the farmer, as in the case of potatoes, beef, eggs, honey, 
and so forth, you did nothing to help the farmer; but where the 
farmer is obliged to seek the middle man in order to dispose 
of his produce you very promptly raised the duties so as to help 
this very middle man, who has always been living on the pro- 
ceeds of the farmer’s work without giving in of his own labor 
to it. 

The long and short of it is that this present tariff bill is going 
to result in a tremendous increase of the cost of living. You 
have, for instance, raised the duty on sugar, and it is the opinion 
of one of the largest wholesale grocery dealers in the United 
States that the price of sugar is now advanced from 5 cents to 7 
cents a pound. You have increased the duties on rice, and it is 
estimated that the cost of rice to the public will advance from 9 
cents to 12 cents a pound. 

Do not forget, gentlemen, that in addition to being a producer 
the farmer is a consumer and that those very articles which he 
consumes and which go to the making of his home and the 
purchase of his necessities will be covered by increase in the 
Tariff bill, so that when the farmer produces and can dispose 
of his produce directly with a consumer, like in the case of 
potatoes or live cattle, you have left the tariff as it is and given 
him no protection whatsoever, but where he is a consumer and is 
obliged to go into the market to purchase articles necessary for 
his home you have put a tariff wall which will make it more 
expensive for him to obtain the very articles which are needed 
for his daily use. 

You have, for instance, raised tremendously the duties on 
building materials, thereby compelling the farmer to build of 
wood instead of brick and to use cheaper materials in the con- 
struction of his dwelling, and the result will be that the farmer 
will not enjoy the same measure of comfort in his home which 
he was accustomed to heretofore. 

I therefore have no hesitancy, gentlemen, reserving, of course, 
to myself the right to vote in favor of specific items, to vote 
against the bill as a whole, because I consider it unscientific, 
a patchwork of no benefit to the public at large, and not truly 
for the relief of either the farmer or any other person engaged 
in useful industry in the United States. 

But the revisers of the tariff did not stop at that. It was 
their aim and desire to bring about a condition of affairs which 
would kill the present tolerable living conditions of the people 
of the cities and make it harder for them to be able to provide 
for themselves and their families. 

Now look what was done. The press of New York City has 
summarized for the benefit of the public the changes which 
the tariff act provides in necessaries of life, and I now wish the 
House to pay particular attention to the items as I read them 

ff. 


Commodity Bill rate Present rate 


| 2.40 cents per pound... 1.76 cents. 


34 cents per pound..../ 31 cents. 
14 cents per pound---.-} 12 cents. 
75 cents per pound....| 50 cents, 
10 per cent Free. 
1244-30 per cent 
20 per cent 

2.50 per pound 
$3.15 per pound 
5 cents per gallon 
48 cents per gallon 


White potatoes. 
Hides 


Sheep, lambs. 
Lard_. 
Eggs... 


10 cents per dozen 
Corn.... 


-| 25 cents per bushel... 
2% cents per pound... 
1% cents per pound..-_ 
63 cents per bushel... 
| 3 cents per pound 
$1.25 per thousand - - - - 
8 cents per hundred- 

weight. 
25 per cent 

Mies 

15 per cent 
40 per cent 
50 per cent 
$10 per ton 
18 cents per gallon 
4.16 cents per pound...| 4 
30 per cent 
60 per cent 


Grapefruit 
Flaxseed 
Tomatoes 


Shingles 
Cedar lumber | 
Maple, birch lumber. 
Cabinet furniture .... 
Linen handkerchiefs... 
Broomcorn 

Wood alcohol 

Linseed oil 

Light bulbs 

Building granite 
Glassware 

Surgical instruments. 
Children’s books. ... 
Carillons 


Do. 
3344 per cent. 





Live cattle are raised from 1}4-2 cents a pound to 244 cents, 
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Is there anything left that has not been placed under heavy 
duty? Such important commodities long allowed free entry, 
like hides, leather, boots and shoes, cement, brick, shingles, 
cedar, maple, and birch lumber are all included in this far- 
reaching tariff revision. So that wherever the housewife will 
turn and wherever she will go to do her family shopping or 
wherever the poor man will seek to construct his house or wher- 
ever any commodity will be purchased by the ordinary man or 
woman in this country, there will be a duty to be added and a 
tax to be paid. 

I do not want to appear in the guise of a prophet of evil, 
nor is it my desire to scare the public with fantastic tales of 
what dire consequences this abominable tariff bill will bring 
about, but how can one refrain from commenting on the in- 
tolerable situation if one sees that sugar, wool, butter, milk, 
cream, and such other necessaries are made dutiable to a very 
large extent and impossible to acquire for the man and woman 
ef small means, the householder and the person who earns his 
living by the sweat of his brow? We can not all be manufac- 
turers of the articles which the tariff bill seeks to protect. 
Most of us, in fact all of us, except a few chosen individuals, 
are consumers of the goods upon which the new bill is seeking 
to impose these hard levies. We must buy them in the open 
market and we do not wish to pay for them more than they are 
worth. 

After all, it is the ordinary man and woman, the householder 
of this country, who is the backbone of this Nation and whose 
interests should be considered, rather than those of a few privi- 
leged manufacturers, who would be in a position under this tariff 
bill to increase every commodity which is needed for human con- 
sumption and barring out in competition any commodities, irre- 
spective of the public’s view. 

I have shown how the tariff bill does not protect the interests 
of the farmer, and I believe no one can conscientiously assert 
that this protects the general run of the people of this country. 

So, gentlemen, we have reached the conclusion that Congress 
is no longer run for the benefit of the masses, but the gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber desire to bring about a condi- 
tion of affairs where the rich will get richer and the poor will 
get poorer. If the present administration believes that this 
tariff bill will bring about prosperity, they are far from correct. 
It may result in a temporary swelling of the coffers of some 
industrial interests which will gain the benefit of a high tariff 
for their own selfish ends. It may enable some chosen corpora- 
tions to procure large dividends on their closely held stock, but 
it will not benefit the average man and woman of America. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. O’ConNELL of New York, for a continued indefinite 
period, on account of illness. 

To Mr. MANSFIELD, for an indefinite period, on account of ill- 
ness in his family, 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 7 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 29, 1929, 
at 1 o’clock p. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


22. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
the President of the United States, transmitting supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of State for the 
fiscal year 1929, to remain available until June 30, 1930, amount- 
ing to $34,000, to meet the expenses of the participation by the 
United States in the International Red Cross and Prisoners of 
War Conference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland, in July, 
1929 (H. Doc. No. 22), was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 3490) to provide for 
the immediate payment to veterans of the face value of their 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 3491) to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the United States to the city of Los Angeles, 
Calif., to protect the watershed supplying water to the said city; 
to the Committee on ‘the Public Lands, 
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By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 3492) granting 
pensions to certain persons who served in the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps of the United States during the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATMAN: A bill (H. R. 3493) to provide for the 
immediate payment to veterans of the face value of their 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 3494) to reimburse officers, enlisted men, and civilian 
employees of the Army and their families and dependents, or 
their legal representatives, for losses sustained as a result of 
the hurricane which occurred in Texas on August 16, 17, and 
18, 1915; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOUTRICH: A bill (H. R. 3495) to provide for the 
earrying out of the award of the National War Labor Board 
of January 15, 1919, dockets Nos. 419 and 420, in favor of 
certain employees of the Lebanon (Pa.) plants of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. and the Lebanon Valley Iron Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 3496) to provide for weekly 
pay days for postal employees; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3497) to amend an act entitled “An act 
reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on 
an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such 
readjustment, and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 
1925; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 8498) to authorize the 
establishment of an employment agency for the Indian Service; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 3499) to construct a 
public building for a post office at the city of Thomaston, Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 8500) to amend section 204 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for the termination of 
Federal control of railroads and systems of transportation; to 
provide for the settlement of disputes between carriers and 
their employees; to further amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as amended, 
and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1920; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comnierce. 

By Mr. DRANE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 85) to provide 
compensation to fruit and vegetable growers for losses result- 
ing from efforts to eradicate the Mediterranean fruit fly; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 86) making 
an appropriation for the International Red Cross and Prisoners 
of War Conference at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1929; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 87) pro- 
viding for investigation of the unemployment problem by the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and 
the collection of information by the Bureau of the Census in 
connection therewith; to the Committee on the Census, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 3501) granting a pension to 
John H. Milby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUTRICH: A bill (H. R. 3502) granting a pension 
to Maude Lingenfelter ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3503) granting a pension to Esther A. 
Scull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3504) granting an increase of pension to 
Priscilla Pye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3505) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah L. Seltzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3506) granting an increase of pension to 
Bertha H. Lafner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3507) for the relief of Eleanor Freedman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3508) granting a pension to Elizabeth B. 
Schwartz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3509) granting a pension to Jennie W. 
Glazier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3510) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelia Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3511) for the relief of Washington S. 
Murquet ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 3512) for the relief of Jesse 
Bell; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 3513) granting an increase 
= pension to Amelia Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3514) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma C. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3515) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Ueberroth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3516) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah BE. Reinert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3517) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3518) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Shoemaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3519) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3520) for the relief of the Carbon Slate 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FORT: A bil! (H. R. 3521) for the relief of Thomas 
A. McGuirk; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 3522) granting a pension to 
John Stacy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3523) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda E. Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 3524) granting a pension 
to Martha Crusnach; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 3525) for the 
relief of George Clough, alias George Clow; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3526) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Colwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 3527) to authorize credit in the disbursing accounts of 
certain officers of the Army of the United States for the set- 
tlement of individual claims approved by the War Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3528) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah J. Stewart; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 3529) granting a pension to 
Jennie Ferguson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 3530) granting 
an increase of pension to Rebecca M. Luttrell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 3531) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Kivlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3532) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 3533) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cora L. Dickerson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 3534) granting 
a pension to Winnie Graham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 3535) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Bradfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 3536) granting an increase 
of pension to Nettie Cisco; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3537) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah F. Perrigo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3538) granting an increase of pension to 
Vienna VY. Riker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3539) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Moshier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3540) granting 
an increase of pension to Ellen A. Delp; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A Dill (H. R. 3541) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary F. Wilhelm; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 3542) granting an increase of 
pension to Nellie A. Farrell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A Dill (H. R. 3543) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3544) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha A. Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
537. By Mr. BOYLAN: Communication from Pincus Herz, 
president New York State Pharmaceutical Association, protest- 
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ing against proposed discriminatory duty on blackstrap mo- 
lasses ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

538. Also, communication from A, Traeger, president EB. L. 
Eitz (Inc.), protesting against proposed change in tariff rela- 
tive to scientific instruments; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

539. Also, communication from Brockman Bros., protesting 
against proposed duty on agate buttons; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

540. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the William 
Tell Society, of Oakland, Calif., protesting against the proposed 
quota restriction against immigrants from Switzerland and 
other countries; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

541. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of the Charitable Irish So- 
ciety, Boston, Mass.; protesting against the national-origins 
clause of the immigration law; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

542. Also, petition of Grand Army of the Republic, statehouse, 
Boston, Mass., indorsing pension bill offered by Senator Rosin- 
son of Indiana; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

548. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Merchant Tailors’ Exchange, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., protesting aguinst the so-called American plan 
of determining valuations in the proposed new tariff law as 
unfair ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

544. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Chicago Association of Mer- 
chant Tailors, protesting general revision of tariff, also protest- 
ing against provisions regarding valuations; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

545. Also, petition of Walter Noble Gillett, of Chicago, IIL, 
urging support of tariff on cement; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

546. Also, petition of representatives of the workers and em- 
ployers in the kid industry, Philadelphia, Pa., Camden, N. J., 
and Wilmington, Del., urging increases of tariff on kid leathers; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

547. Also, petition of William Schlake, president Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ of Chicago, I1l., urging increase of tariff 
on brick; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

548. Also, petition of the Shafton Fruit & Vegetable Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., protesting against increase of tariff on vegetables 
imported from Mexico; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

549. Also, petition of Henry Bosch Co., of Chicago, Ill., urging 
increase of tariff on wall paper; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

550. Also, petition of N. M. Sharpe, of 228 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., and Thomas Fairbairn, of Streator, IIL, 
urging support of increase of tariff on cement; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

551. Also, petition of H. B. Williams, secretary the Swisshelm 
Veneer Co., Mound City, Ill., urging increase of tariff on ply- 
wood; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

552. Also, petition of E. S. Briggs, manager-secretary Ameri- 
can Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association, urging support 
of tariff increase on potatoes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

553. Also, petition of R. J. Silverman, of Great Northern 
Chair Co., 2500 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Ill., urging increase of 
tariff on bent wood chairs imported from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

554. Also, petition of Paul H. Monnig, president Tonk Bros. 
Co., Brunswick Building, 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., protesting increase of tariff on violins, violin cases, 
gut strings, chin rests, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

555. Also, petition of L. J. Pomeroy, president the Landeck 
Pomeroy Lumber Co., of Chicago, Ill., protesting against in- 
crease of tariff on Canadian lumber; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

556. Also, petition of J. K. Mosser Leather Corporation, of 
Chicago, I1l., urging increase of tariff on leather; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

557. Also, petition of William G. Bohnsack, president Chicago 
Brick Exchange, urging increase of tariff on brick; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

558. Also, petition of Frank C. Kasten, president United 
Brick and Clay Workers, of Chicago, Ill, urging increase of 
tariff on brick; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

559. Also, petition of the Frank Porter Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, Iil., protesting increase of tariff on lumber; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

560. Also, petition of William R. Carse, president Carbonated 
Beverage Manufacturers of Illinois (Inc.), protesting increase 
of tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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561. Also, petition of Milton S. Florsheim, chairman of board, 
the Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill., opposing duty on hides; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

562, Also, petition of Marcella C. Pope, Chicago, IL, urging 
increase of tariff on cement; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

563. Also, petition of J. K. Mosser Leather Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., urging increase of tariff on leather; to the Committee 
on Ways and means. 

564. Also, petition of Theodore Kauffmann, president the 
S. Obermayer Co., Chicago, IIl., protesting against increase of 
tariff on graphite; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

565. Also, petition of Pure Milk Association of Chicago, IIL, 
urging tariff on dairy preducts, oils, and fats; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

566. Also, petition of John J. Fisher, president Quincy 
Freight Bureau, Wells Building, Quincy, Ill, urging tariff on 
sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

567. Also, petition of John J. Fisher, president Excelsior Stove 
& Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., urging increase of tariff on 
sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

568. Also, petition of A. W. Armstrong, president and manager 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, LL, 
opposing tariff on coal tar; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

569. Also, petition of Wallace Patterson, western manager 
Christian Herald, 225 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. ; 
F. H. Scott, 366 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Dr. 
William A. Pusey, 1301 Chicago Building, 7 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill., urging retention of national origins law; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

570. Also, petition of Henry George Slavik, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; Ray P. Hoover, 80 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill.; Walter Gray Pietsch, 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Charles S. Lewis, jr., 509 Hazel Avenue, 
Glencoe, Ill.; and Harry F. Prussing, of Prussing & Co., 160 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, opposing repeal of national- 
origin clause; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

571. Also, petition of Gilbert Scribner, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Stewart, Newberry Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; and Hampden Winston, of Winston & Co., First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill, opposing repeal of national-origins 
clause ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

572. Also, petition of Harry H. Harper, of Harper & Co., Cen- 
tral Real Estate, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; C. J. 
Hambleton, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 
Alfred C. Hay, suite 1820, Burnham Building, 160 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., opposing repeal of national-origins clause; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

573. Also, petition of L. G. Varty, vice president John R. Ma- 
gill & Co., 35 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., and Harry I. 
Holton, of Holton, Seelye & Co., 1623-1626 Marquette Building, 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, opposing repeal of 
national-origins clause; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

574. Also, petition of Francis Manierre, Louis Manierre, Mar- 
garet W. Allan, Mildred B. Allan, Florence G. Larson, Walter 
B. Allred, Rose Szyarto, Frank W. Whiston, George M. Krebs, 
Carl E. Winnestrand, and Dibbler V. Manierre, 112 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill., opposing repeal or modification of national- 
origins clause; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

575. Also, petition of Mrs. William Hedges, chairman Ameri- 
‘anism committee, Daughters of the American Revolution, Chi- 
cago, Ill, urging retention of national-origins clause; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

576. Also, petition of John J. Fisher, 10 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Iil.; Aldis J. Browne, of Ross & Browne, 80 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Ill.; John V. Farwell, 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Alfred EB. Hamill, 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., opposing repeal of national-origins 
clause ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

577. Also, petition of Mrs. Nellie I. Grimwood Fender, urging 
discrimination in immigration but opposing racial discrimina- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

578. Also, petition of David L. Shillinglaw, of “loomington, 
Ill, urging retention of national-origins clause of immigration 
act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

579. Also, petition of J. Alden Sears, Kenilworth, Ill., urging 
support of national-origins clause; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 
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580. Also, petition of National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution, urging support of national-origins clause; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

581. Also, petition of Norman H. Pritchard, 120 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., urging retention of national-origins 
provision ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

582. Also, petition of A. N. Marquis, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
‘nue, Chicago, Ill., urging retention of national-origins provision; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

583. Also, petition of C. H. Wilmerding, 134 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill, urging retention of national-origins clause ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

584. Also, petition of Xavier Vigeant, Highland Park, IL, 
urging retention of national-origins clause; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

585. Also, petition of Roy J. Smith, 172 North East Avenue, 
Aurora, Ill.; Waldo B. Ames, of Frederick H. Bartlett Realty 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; E. J. Suddard, of Frederick H. Bartlett Realty 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; and A. M. Draper, of Draper & Kramer, 2446 
East Seventy-fifth Street, Chicago, Ill., opposing repeal of na- 
tional-origins clause; to the Committee on Immigration and 
‘Naturalization. 

586. Also, petition of officers of the Antinational Origins 
‘Clause League, urging repeal of national-origins clause of immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

587. Also, petition of J. Lee Rosbug, adjutant Winetka Post, 
No. 10, American Legion, Department of Illinois, urging sup- 
port of national-origins clause; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

588. Also, petition of Joseph Keig, D. S., adjutant, Will 
County American Legion, Joliet, Ill., urging passage of bill pro- 
viding proper hospitalization for men and women who served in 
late war; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

589. Also, petition of David L. Shillingham, department com- 
‘mander the American Legion, Department of Illinois, urging 
support of hospitalization bill; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

590. Also, petition of Cook County Council, the American 
Legion, Department of Illinois, urging support of Rogers hospi- 
talization bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

591. Also, petition of Charles BE, Gilman, grain dealer, Fisher, 
Ill., opposing any farm relief measure which discriminates 
against private capital; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

592. Also, petition of Miss Clara F. Hoover, of Daughters of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War, 1920 Hudson Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., urging passage of bill for the aid of Civil War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

593. Also, petition of the West Suburban Post of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Post 1485, urging passage of bill providing 
pensions and increase of pensions for certain soldiers, sailors, 
and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

594. Also, petition of Mrs. Julia A. Skinner, Manteno, Ill., urg- 
ing passage of bill in aid of Civil War widows; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

595. Also, memorial approving appointment of a commission 
by the President to investigate law enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment and requesting that said commission when appointed 
shall investigate the nonenforecement of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, May 29, 1929 
(Legistative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a con- 
eurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 8) accepting the statue of 
Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, to be placed in Statuary 
Hall, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) authorizing the Smithsonian 
Institution to convey suitable ackncwledgment to John Gel- 
latly for his offer to the Nation of his art collection and to 
include in its estimates of appropriations such sums as may be 
needful for the preservation and maintenance of the collection. 
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MUSCLE SHOALS . 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PItrMAN] has the floor on the unfinished business. Does he 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield to enable me to submit 
a report? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. By a unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry I was directed to report back favor- 
ably without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) 
to provide for the national defense by the creation of a corpora- 
tion for the operation of the Government properties at and near 
Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent that I be given until Monday next to 
file a report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
granted. 

Mr. HARRISON. - Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if this is a favorable report from the comniittee 
with reference to Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a unanimous report and recommends the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is it? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is Senate Joint Resolution 49, and contains 
the same language, with one exception, as the joint resolution 
which we passed at the last session and which received the 
pocket veto. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is not an acceptance of the American 
Cyanamid bid? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; it is the same joint resolution that we 
passed before. 

Mr. BLACK. As I understand it, it is the joint resolution as 
finally agreed upon in conference? 

Mr. NORRIS. As finally agreed upon and as finally passed 
by both branches of Congress, with the exception that it then 
had a provision in it that a certain percentage of the gross pro- 
ceeds from the sale of power should be paid to the States of 
Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have just entered the 
Chamber. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska if it is the 
Muscle Shoals joint resolution which he has just reported? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is. I have reported it favorably from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 

Mr. WALCOTT subsequently said: Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry I should like 
consent to file a minority report on the Muscle Shoals joint reso- 
lution. In the committee I reserved this right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Buarne in the chair). 
Without objection, the views of the minority will be received and 
printed. 


leave is 


STATUE OF WADE HAMPTON 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, there is a concurrent resolution 
on the table that came over from the House a few minutes ago. 
It is very short, and I should like to ask that it be considered 
and concurred in. It will not take more than a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 8), which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the statue of Wade Hampton, by F. W. Rucksthul, presented by the 
State of South Carolina, to be placed in Statuary Hall, is accepted in 
the name of the United States, and that the thanks of Congress be 
tendered the State for the contribution of the statue of one of its most 
eminent citizens, illustrious for his services to his country. Second, that 
a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed and duly authenticated, 
be transmitted to the Governor of South Carolina. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
asks unanimous consent for the nresent consideration of the con- 
current resolution. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The concurrent resolution was considered and agreed to. 


DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will call the roll. 


Does the Senator from Nevada 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glenn 
Black Goff 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Ilale 
Brookhbart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Burton Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Deneen Johnson 
Dill Jones 
Edge Kean 
Fess Kendrick 
Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] is absent on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Nevada 
will proceed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to modify at the 
present time the amendment which I offered on yesterday so 


it will read as follows: 


On page 16, line 24, after the word “apportionment,” insert “and 
also by the method of equal proportions.” 


I desire to eliminate the amendment which I proposed on 
page 17, line 3. 

The amendment which I proposed as to page 17, line 7, I 
desire to modify so that it will read: 


On page 17, line 7, after the word “statement,” insert “ based upon 
the method used at the last preceding apportionment.” 


The last sentence of the first paragraph of section 22, on page 
16 of the bill, if the amendment I have proposed shall be 
adopted, would then read as follows: 


By apportioning the existing number of Representatives among the 
several States according to the respective numbers of the several States 
as ascertained under such census by the method used at the last pre- 
ceding apportionment and also by the method of equal proportions, no 
State to receive less than one Member. 


Under the bill as it now reads the President is required only 
to report the apportionment of the various States in accordance 
with the census enumeration as based on the last preceding 
apportionment, which means based on the major-fractions 
method. If that is done and the President is not required in 
his statement to report to Congress what the apportionment 
would be under the other method, namely, the equal-proportions 
method, then Congress in determining whether or not it would 
adopt the proposal of the President or would change it to the 
method of equal proportions would find itself faced with exactly 
the same argument with which it is now faced; that is, as to 
the difference in effect upon States in their representation by 
the adoption of either one of the two methods. 

That dispute is raging here now. The proponents of the bill 
as it is—that is, those who favor the apportionment accord- 
ing to the last preceding apportionment or the major-fractions 
method—contend that it will make little difference in the ap- 
portionment of Representatives throughout the United States, 
while the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLiack] and other Sena- 
tors contend, basing their contention upon the estimates of 
such mathematicians and statisticians as Professor Huntington, 
of Harvard, the advisory committee of the census, and the 
American Academy of Political Science, that it will affect prob- 
ably 22 States in 1930. That means, in other words, that if it 
does affect 22 States, 11 States would get a higher representa- 
tion than they would under equal proportions and 11 States 
would get a lower representation than they would under equal 
proportions. 

That contention is now being carried on in the Senate. It 
will tend more or less to settle that contention if the President 
at the time he makes his statement to the Senate will not only 
send the apportionment under the method used at the preceding 
apportionment of Congress, which is the major-fractions plan, 
but will at the same time send here the apportionment which 
would result from the adoption of the method called and known 
as the equal-proportions method. 

I wish to say at this time, as I have not heretofore attempted 
to debate this measure, that in offering the amendment I want 
it distinctly understood that I am not in any way whatever 
committed to the proposition of delegating to the President of 
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the United States the power, in any event, of fixing the appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress. I am not question- 
ing the constitutional authority of Congress to delegate that 
power, though there may be some question involved in it, but 
I think as a policy it is bad. I know of no reason why it 
should be adopted in the pending measure except that there is 
a fear that Congress will not do its duty. The fear that Con- 
gress will not do its duty in enacting any legislation at all on 
the subject of apportionment also causes those who oppose the 
method of apportionment in the bill to be apprehensive that in 
the short session, even if Congress desired to change the 
method of apportionment from major fractions to equal pro- 
portions, it might be met with a filibuster during the short 
session that would prevent any action by Congress even in that 
matter. Those who desire to delegate this authority to the 
President, in the event that Congress can not or will not act 
within 90 days, are unwilling to give Congress a longer time 
than 90 days; they are unwilling to extend the time so that 
two Congresses may have an opportunity to act and to deter- 
mine the question, partially from the fear that it will not 
act in two Congresses and partially, of course, on the ground 
that there is a great necessity for action in bringing about 
apportionment. 

I voted against the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to extend the time within which 
Congress might act. I did it for two reasons: In the first 
place, I am so opposed to the delegation of such authority to 
the President that I did not desire to appear to be committed 
to it in any way whatever. I think I made a mistake in so 
voting. I think we should not regard the appearance of things 
when we are attempting to obtain practical legislation. There 
is not any doubt in my mind but that the bill is going to pass; 
there is not any doubt in my mind but that it is going to 
delegate certain powers to the President; one of them the 
power of estimating and reporting, a power that may probably 
develop into actual apportionment. Therefore I feel that, 
whether we oppose this policy or not, it is our duty to attempt 
to safeguard the subject so far as possible. 

The amendment I am now offering only proposes to safeguard 
it to a slight extent. It merely provides that the President shall 
submit two bases of apportionment—one under the major-frac- 
tions plan, which is the one used in the preceding apportionment, 


and the other under the method which is called equal propor- 


tions. That will help somewhat, because that will place clearly 
before Congress information as to exactly what is going to hap- 
pen to the States. I am not so much interested in what is going 
to happen to the States in 1930 as I am in what is going to 
happen to the States 10 years later and 20 years later. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Nevada a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, any future Congress may 
aimend or repeal this proposed statute. It may do so either ex- 
pressly or impliedly. Does the Senator from Nevada contend 
that the statute is to be perpetual, that it may not be amended or 
repealed ? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I do not, and therefore I am surprised 
that the Senate has attempted to employ language making it per- 
petual, which it has; but, while any subsequent Congress will 
have the right to act with regard to the matter, and will not be 
bound by the action of a preceding Congress, when we insist that 
the proposed act can not be changed and shall go into force and 
effect unless Congress in a short session of three months shall 
change it, we ourselves seem to be afraid that Congress might 
change it if it had a longer time. We seem possibly to realize 
that, with the urge of business that comes in a short session, 
involving many important matters, the appropriation bills and 
legislation that is absolutely necessary for the running of the 
Government, there may not be very much time to debate and 
consider the report of the President, to determine whether or 
not we shall adopt his apportionment under the major-fractions 
plan, or, if this amendment shall be adopted, his apportionment 
under the method of equal proportions. 

We might as well discuss the question as practical legislators. 
If two-thirds of the time of the short session of 90 days were 
consumed with absolutely essential legislation, during the third 
of the time left, if there were a strong element in this body, 
whether it be called an administration group or a group from 
the large and rapidly growing manufacturing States, that group 
would certainly be rather large, and that group in this body, if 
it were determined to perpetuate the method of apportionment 
based on major fractions, would have no trouble, in my opinion, 
in seeing that there was no action taken by Congress during the 
short session, 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish the Senator would explain—perhaps 
he has explained, but I did not understand him if he did so— 


whether the amendment requires the President to submit an. 


apportionment based on both the equal-proportions method and 
major-fractions method? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It does. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Suppose the Congress should fail to act; 
would the new apportionment by the President then go into 
effect based on the major-fractions plan or on the equal-propor- 
tions plan? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have only attempted to change the bill so 
that the President will report as to both methods of apportion- 
ment. I have not attempted to change the effect of the bill 
in the event that Congress shall not act. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In other words, then, the President, if Con- 
gress should not act on the two plans submitted, could make 
the apportionment on the major-fractions basis. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Bxactly; and that is the reason I am now 
discussing what I consider my error in having voted against 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi, giving at least 
the opportunity of action by two Congresses. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the purpose of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is to give Congress information as to the two 
methods, and not to have information as to the equal-propor- 
tions plan applying to the new census taken delayed by long 
hearings before a committee? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Exactly. 

Mr. SWANSON. As the bill prohibits Congress to consider 
the question at a long session, and only at a short session, 
in which filibustering is generally successful, the Senator’s 
object is to preciude the delay which would facilitate the efforts 
of filibusters to prevent the adoption of the equal-proportions 
plan. The Senator by his amendment wants to have submitted 
a report as to both plans so that a quick vote may be obtained. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Exactly; and I do not think that proposal 
is going to be opposed by the proponents of this bill. I might 
have to apologize for taking up so much time in connection 
with the amendment, except, as I have said, I have voted two 
or three times on amendments to the bill without having an 
opportunity to explain my views with regard to anything, and 
this is possibly the last opportunity I will have to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to understand the 
Senator’s amendment a little better than I now do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Unfortunately, I was not giving the Sena- 
tor my attention when he first rose. I understand, however, 
from his last statement that he wishes a report from the 
President applying both the major-fractions plan and applying 
the equal-proportions plan. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Exactly; that is all the amendment seeks 
to accomplish. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that when that report shall come in, 
then Congress will be able to exercise its judgment and adopt 
either one or the other? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator merely wants information 
upon which Congress may act in case Congress shall see proper 
to act. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Esactly, sir; that it what I want. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it shall not see proper to act, then what? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then the effect would be the same as it 
would be under the bill as now framed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The effect then would be that apportionment 
would be governed by the President’s report based on the major- 
fractions method? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the bill, if this amendment should be 
agreed to, would it not be true that the report from the Presi- 
dent would come to a short session of Congress? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is correct, 
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Mr. NORRIS. Then, a reasonable number of Senators, such 
as the Senator from Nevada described a while ago, could pre- 
vent action by Congress by a filibuster? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. NORRIS. So it really comes down to this: That the 
only way to avoid filibusters in a short session is to have Con- 
gress adopt and the State legislatures ratify the so-called “lame 
duck ” amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am still in fayor of that proposed amend- 
ment, notwithstanding the numerous speeches made by the 
Senator from Nebraska. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator feels that way, I will probably 
not make any more, and I will strengthen his support of the 
proposed amendment by having one or two Senators, who are 
already fixed to make speeches against it, make them as long as 
possible. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, in all seriousness as a prac- 
tical legislator, which I hope I am, and one who hesitates to 
enter into a filibuster, I realize perfectly well that even though 
a majority of Congress, when the two reports shall come in 
from the President under this bill, desired to provide for an 
apportionment under the method called equal proportions, that 
desire could be defeated in this body very easily if the urge 
were sufficient to warrant Senators doing it. This is not a 
political question in the sense that it is a partisan question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will yield when I conclude the sentence. 
It is more of a sectional question ; it is the same old selfish fight, 
which I do not condemn because it is so natural on the part of 
the States to secure as large a representation as they can—the 
same fight that was made by Pennsylvania, by Virginia, and, I 
think, by New Jersey, at the time the Constitution was adopted 
to have proportionate representation in this body. From the 
evidence which has been submitted here, which I do not need 
to go into, there is no doubt at all in my mind that the major 
fractions method will inure to the benefit of the larger and more 
populous States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I rose merely to make this observation 
in connection with the suggestion that the States might urge 
one plan or another as they might receive a greater representa- 
tion in Congress. I have no objection to such an argument, but 
I understood the Senator to say—others have said it, though 
he may not have said it—that there are interests which would 
bring to bear influence upon Members of the House or the 
Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have not discussed any such thing. 
oe SHORTRIDGE. I understood the Senator to convey that 

ought. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, no; the Senator is in error. I am say- 
ing very frankly that such a contest for representation between 
States is natural. I would not be very much surprised, pro- 
vided the opportunity was afforded the State of California and 
the State of New York to instruct their representatives in the 
Senate and House what to do, if they would instruct them to 
fight to the death a bill providing against the major-fractions 
method, and I think if the representatives from those States 
should receive such instructions they would follow them, and 
they might make such a contest in any event. I think enough 
States would be found in that category so that it would appear 
almost instantly that it was impossible for us to do anything. 

I desire to call attention to another thing. As I say, I am 
not so much interested in the result of this bill in 1930. It 
might do injustice to 11 States. It might do injustice to only 
3 States. That seems to be the dispute as to what injustice may 
be done. It might give 3 States more than they would get 
under equal proportions, and 3 States less; or it might give 
11 States more than they are entitled to under equal propor- 
tions, and 11 States less; but, if it occurs that way in 1930, 
what will be the result 10 years afterwards? It may be that 
it will be double that. It may affect 44 States. It may be 
that under the perpetuating system of major fractions 22 States 
will get less representation than they would get under equal: 
proportions, and 22 will get more, because if 22 get less the 
other 22 must get more. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator just once more? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from California? 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If injustice, then, should result in the 
first apportionment, why does the Senator look forward 10 
years and say or imply that the law would not be changed so 
as to do away with injustice if it should develop? 

Mr. PITTMAN. There will be a great effort to do it. How- 
ever, this bill attempts as far as a bill may by one Congress to 
perpetuate it. I agree with the Senator from California that 
nothing can be perpetuated against the will of Congress; but 
we find it much easier to perpetuate certain legislation where 
there is a substantial, strong element determined to prevent any 
legislation to change it. I think we have found that out in re- 
gard to the constitutional amendment that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was recently talking about. 

Here is a strange situation: We have the States of Arizona, 
Montana, Florida, Texas, Oregon, and North Carolina that 
will evidently receive a larger representation under any appor- 
tionment, because their population undoubtedly has increased 
greatly, and they are entitled to it; but they very probably will 
get the same apportionment under the plan of equal proportions 
that they get under the plan of major fractions, because their 
apportionment will not depend on a tremendous population 
where there will be large major fractions. Their increased 
apportionment will depend purely upon the increase in their 
population. Those States, under either apportionment, are 
bound to get an increased representation; and yet an outsider 
not familiar with their form of reasoning might come to the 
conclusion that if they do not support and sustain and carry out 
the method of major fractions, they will not get any increase. 
I say that is what their votes indicated. As a matter of fact, 
while they may increase their representation in the House a 
small percentage, even by major fractions, they will find out that 
this system eventually is bound to inure to their injury, because 
they can not expect to grow in proportion to the great com- 
mercial States of this Union; and as the population drifts from 
the agricultural sections to the manufacturing sections the dis- 
crimination and injustice under the major-fractions method is 
accentuated and constantly increasing. 

How much increase of population do you expect to have in 
the State of Iowa, for instance, in the next 10 years? Iowa is 
largely an agricultural State. There is hardly a foot of land in 
it that is not under a high state of cultivation. It has its popu- 
lation now; and, instead of its population increasing at a rapid 
rate, it is raising children to populate southern California. 

What does the State of Nebraska expect under this method as 
the population of the whole country increases? Nebraska is 
largely an agricultural State, largely limited as to population 
by the land that may be cultivated; and Nebraska’s land is 
cultivated. . 

What, however, are the limits to the population of the State 
of New York, which has its magnificent harbor, its economic 
and banking facilities? There is no limit to the growth of the 
population of a State situated like the State of New York. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that. Its growth has been beyond 
the inragination of anyone. It has so many things to attract 
population that the population is drifting from the agricultural 
centers to great places like New York, Philadelphia, and Boston ; 
and we will find that as things drift on in the very nature of 
things the discrepancy in population as between the agricultural 
centers and the manufacturing centers must constantly increase. 
So at the end of a period of 10 years from now we will find 
the representation under a future apportionment based on the 
method of major fractions holding down to what they have 
those States which chiefly are occupied in agriculture, while 
the manufacturing States will be constantly increasing their 
proportion of representation; and if the membership of the 
House is not increased the resuit will be the maintenance of the 
total of Representatives these great manufacturing States have, 
and a proportionate decrease of those in the agricultural States. 

That is my view of the matter. However, what is going to 
take place is going to take place. This matter is in the able 
hands of men representing rapidly growing manufacturing and 
commercial States, and they are handling it skillfully. The bill 
will pass. I think the gentlemen to whom I refer, who have 
charge of this matter, will permit this amendment to go through, 
and will permit the President to state what the apportionment 
would be under equal proportions. I do not conceive that we 
can get anything more than that out of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On yesterday the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WALSH] undertook to give, and did give, a very 
lucid explanation of his understanding of what was meant by 
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“major fractions.” I thought it was a very reasonable conclu- 
sion as to the meaning of that term; but that meaning was 
disputed by the Senator in charge of the bill. 

I desire to ask the Senator from Nevada if he heard the 
definition given by the Senator from Montana, if he agrees with 
him, and, if he does not, I should like the Senator to explain 
what is meant by “major fractions.’ I do not think the 
majority of the Senators understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Nevada on the amendment has expired. He has half an hour on 
the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will take the floor, then. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I have half an hour left. 

I may say that I have found great difficulty in determining 
just exactly what is intended by “major fractions” in this 
legislation. I heard the debate that took place upon it yes- 
terday. I do not think there was any dispute as to the meaning 
of it as finally stated by the Senator from Montana and prac- 
tically agreed to by the Senator from Michigan. The Senator 
from Michigan said “except” once or twice, which exception 
I have not yet grasped. I am convinced of one thing, how- 
ever 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the pardon of the Senator, but I did 
not understand the Senator from Michigan as agreeing to the 
definition given by the Senator from Montana. Was I mis- 
taken about that, I wish to ask the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have finished my debate on 
this matter. I have expressed my views with regard to it. 
I am going to yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not desire to have the Senator do 
that, but I do desire to have that matter cleared up. I want 
to understand it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
up. 


I should like to sit here and hear it cleared 
I tried to have it cleared up yesterday. I am satisfied 


of only one thing—that all of the evidence before this body by 
our most eminent economists, mathematicians, and statisticians 
clearly shows that the most populous States will have the major 
I think that is concurred in by practically all of 


fractions. 
them, 

I do not like to read again what was said; but, nevertheless, 
in support of it I might say this: I shall have to read again 
what Professor Huntington said. He said: 


The choice of the wrong method may give incorrect representation 
to a large number of States. In 1920 six States would have been 
incorrectly represented if 435 Members bad been apportioned by the 
method of major fractions. 

In 1930, if the estimated populations prove to be in error by only 
2 or 3 per cent, a case may arise in which 22 States would be 
incorrectly represented. 

The report of the National Academy of Sciences confirms the earlier 
report of the advisory committee to the Director of the Census, which 
concluded that “the method of equal proportions, consistent as it 
is with the literal meaning of the words of the Constitution, is 
logically superior to the method of major fractions.” 


And we go on through here. We find all the way through 
that Doctor Hill, the head of this branch of the Census Bu- 
reau, states very clearly the result of the major-fractions com- 
putation. He simply says this: 

If it be desired to have a method which shall be as favorable to the 
large States as possible, then the method of major fractions should be 
used, 

If it be desired to have a method to favor the small States as much 
as possible, then the method of minimum range should be used. 

If it be desired to adopt a method intermediate between these two, 
not as favorable to the large States as major fractions nor as favorable 
to the small States as the method of minimum range, then the right 
method is the method of equal proportions. 


So far as I am able to find out, that analysis of the situation 
is sustained by the consensus of opinion of statisticians, econo- 
mists, and mathematicians, and I accept it; and I go farther 


and say that if we adopt the minimum-range method it will not 


be in conformity with the spirit of our Constitution, and if we 
adopt the major-fractions method it will not be in accordance 
with the spirit of our Constitution. 

The only thing that can be put in which will accord with 
the spirit of our Constitution, which provides for proportional 
representation in the House of Representatives, is a method of 
apportionment based upon equal proportions. 

Any other plan is a selfish plan, urged by the greatly popu- 
lated States on the one hand, or urged by the very small, 
meagerly populated States on the other hand. I would not 
blame any State for fighting for its own interests, but in the 
long run both fights are selfish fights, and the only equitable, 
fair method is the one in between—that is, the one which the 
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consensus of opinion indorses, the one which no Senator can 


say is contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. Yet there are 
plenty of Senators here who would be willing to state that the 
major-fractions method is contrary to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, and that, on the other hand, the minimum-range method 
is contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. I think some of 
the small States which are looking forward to an increased 
representation in Congress are blinded to the effect of adopt- 
ing permanently, or making an effort to adopt permanently, a 
method based on major fractions, because I do not think it is 
going to amount to anything in their representation under the 
present apportionment, and that in the future, if that prece- 
dent is maintained and carried out, it will constantly reduce 
their representation, so as to maintain the proportion as be- 
tween the large States and the smaller States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, it seems to me that it 
would be. quite futile to renew the debate over the relative 
merits of these two methods of handling apportionment re- 
mainders. The Senate settled that question yesterday by a 
substantial majority vote. Neither is that question involved 
in the amendment submitted by my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]. The purpose which his 
amendment seeks to accomplish is, in my judgment, a per- 
fectly proper and appropriate objective. It is purely and simply 
an undertaking to amplify the information which the President 
will report to Congress for its guidance and illumination. The 
last thing in the world I would be interested in would be in 
turning off any of that light. I think it is an excellent contri- 
bution to the theory of the bill itself that the reports should be 
as complete as possible. 

So far as I am concerned, I thank the Senator from Nevada 
for the amendment he has offered. While I totally disagree 
with much that he has said, aside from the specific purpose 
carried in the amendment, yet I heartily concur in the amend- 
ment itself, and, so far as I am concerned, I am very glad to 
accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratne in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITtTMan]. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Lxecis“ative CLERK. The Senator from North Dakota 
moves, on page 1, line 5, to strike out the numerals “1929” and 
to insert in lieu thereof the numerals “1930”; also, on page 6, 
line 20, to strike out the word “ November” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ May.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the prece- 
dent we have followed all these years in taking the census of 
the United States should be continued at this time. The census 
was taken last in 1920, and, as I understand it, it has always 
been taken in the even year ending a 10-year period. 

We have had a good deal of argument about some of the pro- 
visions in this bill based on the precedents we have followed all 
these years, and many of the attorneys, both within the Senate 
and without, are very strong on precedents. It seems to nre it 
would be upsetting the precedent entirely to have the date of 
taking the census made 1930, instead of 1929, which it would be 
under the precedent. 

My principal object in offering this amendment, however, is 
to change the time of year when the census shall be taken from 
November 1 to May 1. This special session was called particu- 
larly for legislation looking toward betterment of farm condi- 
tions. Things have transpired which would make one feel that 
the purpose for which the session was called is not being carried 
out. The farm bill, as passed by the Senate, is being held up in 
conference. The tariff bill, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives yesterday, apparently gives more advantage to the 
manufacturers than to the farmers. The price of wheat has 
gone down to the lowest it has been in a number of years. A 
North Dakota writer, in a recent comment in a paper there on 
the price of wheat being the lowest it has been since 1914, said 
the farmers can be thankful of one thing, and that is that they 
are back to normalcy. Farmers have been admonished and 
advised ever since the war time that they must get back to nor- 
malcy, and this writer says “ We are back to normalcy now, and 
we can be thankful for that.” But he says he is afraid the 
farmers will be very much disappointed at the results of this 
special session, which was called for the enactment of farm 
legislation. He says the farmers expected real farm relief, but 


that it does not appear they are going to get it; that while the 
farmers asked for bread, they are being handed a tariff on 
brick ; and that is about the situation, 
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It has been the custom, I know, to take the census the 
1st of November, but in the Northern States that is a very 
poor time in which to take it. Oftentimes we have cold weather 
setting in the latter part of October, or at least the 1st of 
November, and deep snows, which make it almost impossible 
to get around over the territory and take the census as it 
should be taken. 

Furthermore, the so-called floating population of our farms, 
especially in the Northern States, again leave the farms about 
the 1st of November, or the latter part of October. They are 
hired through the summer, eight or nine months, and almost 
universally in our northern section leave the farms the ist 
of November and go to the cities or industrial centers. That 
means that the help employed on the farms would be counted 
in the cities and industrial centers instead of on the farms, 
where they spend eight or nine months of the year. It gives 
the farm population an unfair count in the census, which will 
provide, of course, the proportionment of representation, 

Further than that, we still have in some of the agricultural 
States, where we are having such hard times, a few business 
and professional men who go to California, or to some other 
sunny clime, during the winter months, a great many of whom 
are away by the ist of November. No one need say the pro- 
gressive people of southern California are going to count every 
tourist who is there when they come to taking the census; I 
am sure that they are so enthusiastic in support of their great 
eountry out there, and the wonderful climate they have, that 
they are going to count all the people who are there while the 
census is being taken. 

Mr. President, I feel that it would be absolutely unfair to 
the agricultural States, and especially those in the northern 
part of our country, to have the census taken the 1st of No- 
vember, and that it should be taken earlier in the season, 
preferably in the spring, the 1st of May. 

Of course, the argument is made that better statistics could 
be obtained as to the production on the farms in the fall than 
in the spring. There is some truth to that, undoubtedly, and 
I understand representatives from the Department of Agricul- 
ture appeared before the committee advocating that the census 
be taken the 1st of November, for that reason. But the princi- 
pal thing in taking the census is the enumeration of the people, 
it seems to me, and while, of course, it is very essential that 
we find out the amount of crops of various kinds that are 
raised, the number of cattle, and all that sort of thing, 
yet I am frank to say that until the farmers are organized 
so that they can take advantage of those statistics which are 
secured by the Department of Agriculture, the figures are of 
mighty little use to the farmer. 

The people who get the farmer’s products are making a 
thousand times more use of those statistics than the farmers do, 
and get a thousand times more benefit out of the figures than 
the farmers do. The people who handle our products, the bulls 
and bears on the nrarket, take advantage of those figures sent 
out by the Department of Agriculture and those obtained 
through the census, and manipulate the markets to their advan- 
tage, based largely upon those figures. 

I therefore say again that it is absolutely unfair to the farm- 
ers of this great Nation, whom we are supposed to be trying to 
help at this special session, to take the census in the fall of the 
year, in November, instead of in the spring, when we have more 
people on the farms, when we have a better opportunity to get 
around and visit every home and find out just what the situa- 
tion is, and how many people are there who should be counted 
in the census. In other words, we have a chance to get an hon- 
est census in all the agricultural States in the spring of the year 
that we do not have in the fall of the year. 

I admit that there is an advantage to the cities and to some 
of the southern health resorts in having the census taken in the 
fall, when they can count the tourists, but if we are going to 
get an honest census, we should have it taken in the spring of 
the year. 

More than that, if we are attempting to give any advantage 
to the farmers at this special session, this will help, and the 
various provisions of this bill, the counting of the aliens, and the 
major-fractions proposition, work to the benefit of the industrial 
centers, the great cities, and against the rural communities, It 
seems to me we should have one provision in the bill, at least, 
under which the farnrers can have a square deal, and that is to 
have the census taken in the spring of the year, when the people 
can all be counted, and no advantage be given to the cities or 
other communities. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, my very earnest friend 
from North Dakota labors under a misapprehension. He says 
that the farmers of the country will be disappointed in the 
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results of this farm relief session generally. There is no point 
at which they would be more definitely disappointed than in the 
adoption of his ameudiment to change the date of the taking of 
the census. That is not my opinion; it is a matter of absolute 


proof. The great farm organizations of the country have never 
been able wholly to agree upon any formula for farm relief, but 
every great farm organization in the country is an absolute unit 
in favor of November 1 as the date for the taking of this census. 

I am not speaking loosely; I am speaking by the card. The 
emphatically protests 


American Farm Bureau Federation 
against May and asks for November 1. 

Mr. SWANSON. Do they give the reasons? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will say to the Senator that the 
letter I have from them, if I were to epitomize it, I would say 
gave two reasons: First, that the farm statistics are more in- 
telligible when assessed in November than when assessed in 
May, because the farmer is nearer to his crop-year experience. 
Also because, contrary to the feeling of my friend from North 
Dakota, there is a larger farm population on November 1 than 
on May 1. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, then, if the census is 
taken in May, the crops of corn and wheat and everything else 
would be those of the previous year, but if it is taken in No- 
vember, the crops of that specific year would be counted? 

Mr. VANDENBERG,. That is correct, 

Mr. SWANSON. And if taken in November, the people have 
not left the country to go to the city? 

Mr. VANDENBERG,. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. For those two reasons all the farm organi- 
zations are in favor of November? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Among many other reasons; and I will 
proceed if the Senator will permit me to do so. I may, 
parenthetically, say at this point, as bearing upon the disagree- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota regarding the relative 
population on the farm in May and November, that if he will 
turn to the printed report of the committee hearings at page 43, 
he will find reported the results of a very definite and specific 
investigation carried on by the Department of Agriculture in a 
typical township in every county in the United States, and the 
result of that clinical test is announced decisively as showing 
the peak of farm population to be counted in the census on 
November 1, against May 1. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr, FRAZIER. That is on a par with some other theories 
upon which are based reports put out by the Department of 
Agriculture. I hgve lived on a farm, and I know that through- 
out the Northern States the average farm hand is hired for 
eight or nine months, and the term of his service ends the 
1st of November. That is when the farm work in the Northern 
States ends. We have ordinarily or oftentimes snow at that 
time, and after that there is very little farm work which can 
be done. I will admit they can give better statistics for the 
year’s crop in November than they could the following May, 
but there is a provision in the bill for such statistics being 
taken at other times, and they could be taken in the fall if that 
were desired. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator speaks about theory in the 
Department of Agriculture. I state again that this is at least 
one conclusion reported by the Department of Agriculture which 
is not based upon theory, but which is based upon a definite 
specific test over a period, I believe, of five years of a typical 
township in every county in the United States, and the report 
is that we find a larger farm population on November 1 than 
on May 1. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], 
who is a member of the Committee on Commerce and heard 
the testimony, himself stated in that connection that unques- 
tionably we find a larger farm population in the South on 
November 1 than on May 1. 

The American Farm Bureau is in favor of November 1. 
The National Grange is in favor of November 1, as stated in 
the bill. Here is a telegram from Mr. C. O. Mosier, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., president of the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, who emphatically states, “It is entirely impossible to 
take an accurate or a fair agricultural census on May 1,” and 
he specifically urges that the census be taken in November. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Some Senators seem to have 
a doubt about the provision of the bill in reference to the time 
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when the census is to be taken. As I read the terms of the 
bill, the census is to be taken in November, 1929. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Some Senators seem to be 
of the opinion that it is to be taken next year. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is not correct. 
in November of this year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How can the Census Bureau 
arrange under the terms of the bill for an accurate census in 
November, 1929, when the bill is at the present time before the 
Senate, has not been acted on by the House, and no one knows 
how many weeks or months of vacation the Congress may take? 
How would it be possible to arrange to take an accurate and 
complete census and provide for selection of the employees 
under the civil service with the bill in its present state? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My reply to the Senator is that that 
specific question was asked of Doctor Steuart, Director of the 
Census, in the hearings, and Doctor Steuart said that if he 
could have his law by July 1 he would be under no embar- 
rassment whatever in completely doing his job as indicated. 

I think every land-grant agricultural college in the country 
is in favor of November 1 as the date for the census instead of 
May 1. Heve is the view of the president of the American 
Statistical Association, one of the two official units upon which 
the census depends for its expert and scientific advice. The 
American Statistical Association is emphatic in its declaration 
that November 1 is the proper date upon which to take the 
census. I shall not intrude upon the time of the Senate with 
any of the personal recommendations, but I shall proceed to 
some of the association recommendations. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER. Did the Senator enumerate all the farm 
organizations which are in favor of November 1? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am just proceeding to do so. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator is continuing? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am continuing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is that the 
statement of the Director of the Census was made before the 
provision was written in the bill with reference to the appoint- 
ment of employees under the civil-service plan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is entirely correct. The fact re 
mains that the director has since indicated that, much as he 
might find himself in disagreement with that amendment, he 
still can yield to its terms. 

Here is the American Dairy Federation emphatically stating 
that November 1 is the date that is preferable to May 1. Here 
is the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation ex- 
pressing the hope “that the Congress will determine upon 
November 1 as being the date for taking the next agricultural 
census instead of May 1. The latter date would not enable the 
census taker to obtain a representative picture of the condition 
of American agriculture.” 

So the testimony runs. Here is the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, here is the Michigan State Farm Bureau, here is 
the Vermont Farm Bureau, here is the New York State Farm 
Federation, all to the same end. In every instance the testi- 
mony is the same. Here is the Arkansas Cotton Growers’ Co- 
operative Association saying, “ We favor taking agricultural 
census November 1 instead of May 1.” Here is the Arizona 
Pima Cotton Growers’ Association, here is the North Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Association speaking through its 
general manager. Here is the Georgia Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Tennessee Cotton Growers’ Association. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is emphatic in his desire that 
the census shall be taken November 1. The Secretary of Com- 
merce is emphatic in his declaration that it shall be November 
1. The President of the United States while he was Secretary 
of Commerce wrote a letter declaring that November 1 in the 
purview of his inquiries was the proper date upon which to 
take the census for the purpose of getting a more complete 
and accurate figure. Not one single witness appeared before 
the committee and asked for May 1. Not one single request 
has come to the committee that the census shall be taken on 
May 1. It is the most unanimous request that I have ever 
known to come from agriculture in the United States. 

So I am bound to submit to my good friend from North Da- 
kota that he is mistaken when he thinks he is rendering agri- 
culture in America a service by attempting to change the census 
date from November I to May 1. The unanimity of the propo- 
sition is almost unique. There is no debate. November 1 is the 
date which was recommended by all concerned. 


It is to be taken 





PUBLIC JIEARINGS ON TARIFF BILL 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, out of order, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a resolution, which I ask to have 
read and lie over under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 78), as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Finance Committee, or subcommittee thereof, are 
hereby directed to hold public hearings on H. R. 2667—the tariff bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will lie over 
under the rule. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I state that I think that 
matter was agreed upon by the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee some time ago? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator will not raise the question 
that the Senate does not have the power to direct its own com- 
mittee to do whatever it thinks right in the premises? 

Mr. KING. I am not challenging the right of the Senator 
from Wisconsin or any other Senator to offer any resolution he 

leases. 
. Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] a question. I 
have heard it stated that hearings were to be held by the com- 
mittee, but I have heard it questioned as to whether or not they 
would be public. Has the Senator any definite information 
about it? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not know that I can give the 
Senator any definite information, but I think he is entirely cor- 
rect in his thought that the suggestion has been made that the 
hearings shall be executive. As to whether or not there has been 
a poll of the committee on that question I may say that I do not 
think there has been. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLEASBE. At 2 o’clock under the unanimous-consent 
agreement there is a 5-minute time limit on debate. There 
are several Senators who desire to speak between now and 2 
o'clock. I do not think Senators should take up the time inter- 
vening between now and 2 o’clock by trying to get something 
I object to the 


else brought before the Senate in this way. 
consideration of the resolution. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not asking for its consideration. 

Mr. BLEASE. I would like to have my point of order ruled 
on by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will lie over 
under the rule, 


DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Frazier]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Frazier] admitted that we can get better statistics in 
November than in May, It seems to me that is the most impor- 
tant thing of all. The value of census statistics is accuracy, 
and we certainly can get them more accurately in November, 
when the farmers are more familiar with what has been pro- 
duced during the year. If they waited until May of next year 
it would not be so fresh in their memories and statistics would 
not be as reliable. 

Not only that, but there are a great many tenant farmers. 
Many of them move annually. It would be found that while 
a tenant in November would know what had been raised on a 
farm during the year, yet in the following May he might be 
elsewhere and not remember so well. The enumerators would 
not be able to get the information which he could have furnished 
easily in November. He knows in November what is produced 
in that year, but the next year he may be away from that farm 
in another State and even the owner of it would not know what 
was produced there if the enumeration was taken the next year 
in May. 

Every farm organization in the country knows what it is 
doing, just as the Georgia Cotton Growers’ Association does in 
my State, and they have all urged that November be selected for 
the purpose. 

The Director of the Census is one of the very best men and 
a faithful publie official. He is a most efficient, hard-working, 
and conscientious man, and he knows that he can get a better 
and more reliable census by taking it in November than in May, 
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He has no interest in the matter except to get the very best 
statistical information possible for the Government. He is in- 
terested in helping the farmers. I had hoped that we would 
give most consideration to the farmer, who is most concerned. 
The Director of the Census is next concerned, and then the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. It seems to me it would be a very great 
mistake for Congress to change the date to May, when so many 
of the farmers would not be on the farms. We should certainly 
get statistics that are accurate and would be helpful to all the 
farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota. [Putting 
the question.] The noes seem to have it. The noes have it, 
and the amendment is not agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask for a division on the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division on the question is 
asked for. 

Mr. JONES. It is too late; the result has been announced. 

Mr. BLACK. I rose to ask for a division before the final an- 
nouncement was made. I was trying to get the attention of the 
Chair at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule seems to be that, the 
a. having been announced, the request for a division is too 
ate. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely desire to propose the amendment 
which was voted on heretofore, so that it may be pending at 2 
o’clock, in order that I may obtain a vote on it in the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, I ask that the first amendment 
which I have offered may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asks that the first amendment which he has proposed be 
now stated to the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASH. I will say that I do not care to make an argu- 
ment on the amendment, but simply ask that it be read and be 
voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Cuter CLterK. The Senator from South Carolina proposes 
to add at the proper place in the bill the following proviso 


Provided, That from and after the passage of this act no person who 
is not an American citizen shall be eligible to vote in any election until 
he or she shall have been an American citizen for five years, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Buease]. 7 

Mr. BLEASE. As I have stated, I do not care to discuss the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question in on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask that the second amendment which I 
have proposed be read. I do not care to discuss the amend- 
ment, but merely desire that it shall be voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The second amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from South Carolina will be read. 

The Curer Crerxk. At the proper place in the bill it is pro- 
posed to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That from and after the passage of this act no person not 
a citizen of the United States shall be employed by any official of the 
United States Government in any of its departments in any capacity 
whatsoever, 


Mr. BLEASE. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. 
[Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask for a division on the 
amendment, 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senate has just voted down 
a very important amendment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Breasre]. Just why any Senator would vote 
against that amendment I do not know. I want to read it to the 
Senate. It is as follows: 

Provided, That from and after the passage of this act no person not 
a citizen of the United States shall be employed by any official of the 
United States Government in any of its departments in any capacity 
whatsoever. 


The amendment merely provides that jobs under the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall go to Americans; that no alien 
shall be employed in the Government service of the United 
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States. It seems to me that it is an important amendment, and 
I was astounded to see such an amendment voted down. I was 
astounded in the first place that those who are in charge of the 
pending measure did not accept it. 

Just why does any Senator oppose an amendment such as 
that? Who wants to throw the doors open—and that is what the 
Senate has done by its vote—to alien employment in the service 
of the United States Government? The Senator from South 
Carolina has sought to put a bar in front of the employment 
of aliens by the Government, and the Senate has declined to 
let him do it. 

Aliens are already pressing out of service in the various 
industrial establishments of this country hundreds and thou- 
sands of American men and women. The standard of living in 
foreign countries is lower and the wages paid there are lower 
than in this country, and so aliens come here and compete with 
American men and women whose standard of living is higher 
and who must have a higher wage scale, and because the cheap 
foreign laborer, the alien, offers to do the work for half the 
amount for which the American is dong it, the alien gets the 
job of the American man, who is turned out of employment, as 
I said on yesterday, or the job of the American woman, who is 
driven from her gainful occupation. 

Now, we come to the seat of government and seek to bar 
aliens from service here, and the Senate declines to do it. 
Senators, I am utterly astounded. The idea of casting a vote 
to permit aliens to be employed in the Government service at 
Washington! There may be many of them now so employed, 
and I want an amendment in the bill to provide for a census 
of those in the Government service. I want to find out who is 
who in the Government service to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In many States there are 
statutes which provide that preference shall be given to citizens 
over aliens in employment. I inquire of the Senator, is there 
any provision in the national statutes giving preference to 
citizens? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
be such a statute. 
question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator that 
there ought to be such an enactment; and an amendment giving 
preference to American citizens and Government employees 
might be accepted by the Senate, rather than a mandatory pro- 
vision such as is presented by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, some of the States already 
realize the importance of this matter, according to the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts, by giving citizens pref- 
erence over aliens. Here, however, the Senator from South 
Carolina is seeking to prevent the employment of aliens in the 
Government service, and I think he is entirely right about it, 
and yet the Senate voted his amendment down. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. I wish to state to the Senator that one of 
the principal reasons why I wanted the amendment to go in 
the pending bill was to keep all but American citizens from 
being employed in connection with the taking of the census. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Surely there ought not to be anybody em- 
ployed to take the census of the American people except Ameri- 
can citizens, 

I merely wanted to make those remarks, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLEASE. I now ask that the third amendment which 
I have proposed may be read, and I wish to make a few re 
marks on it. The amendment embodies the provisions of Senate 
bill 1728, to authorize the issuance of certificates of admission to 
aliens, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Curer CierK. At the proper place in the bill it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 


That an allen who has been lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence and who has continued to reside therein since such 
admission shall, upon hig application to the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, in a manner to be by regulation prescribed, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Labor, be furnished with a certificate made 
from the official record of such admission. Such certificate shall be 
signed by the Commissioner General of Immigration and shall contain 
the following information concerning such alien: Full name under 
which admitted; country of birth; date of birth; nationality; color of 


I do not know as to that, but there ought to 
I am not informed on that phase of the 
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eyes; port at which admitted; name of steamship, if any; and date of 
admission. Such certificate shall also contain the full name by which 
the alien is then known, his signature, and his address. A photograph 
of the alien shall be securely attached to the certificate, which shall 
bear an impression of the seal of the Department of Labor. 

Such certificate shall be prima facie evidence of the lawful admission 
of such alien. A fee of $3 shall be paid by such alien to the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration for each such certificate. The money so 
received by the Commissioner General of Immigration shall be paid over 
to the disbursing clerk of the Department of Labor, who shall there- 
upon deposit it in the Treasury of the United States, rendering an 
account therefor quarterly to the General Accounting Office, and the 
said disbursing clerk shall be held responsible under his bond for 
such fees. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senate at the last session 
passed the bill which I have proposed as an amendment to the 
pending measure, and it has the indorsement of the Department 
of Labor. The Committee on Immigration of the Senate re- 
ported it to the Senate unanimously and the Senate passed it. 
It was not, however, passed in the House of Representatives, I 
understand, because it was received over there too late. 

The reason I would like to see this bill added to the pending 
measure as an amendment is because of the fact, as has been 
argued here on the floor, that we should endeavor to find out 
by our census what aliens are properly admitted to this country 
and who are not. The amendment does not propose to require 
that all aliens shall procure certificates, but makes simply a 
voluntary act upon the part of the alien; in other words, as the 
Department of Labor has stated, proposes to give to an alien 
who is here honestly and fairly, who has not been smuggled 
into this country, and who is not afraid to have it known that 
he is here, an opportunity to go to the department at the proper 
place and receive a certificate. Then if he shall be molested in 
any way by an officer of the law, or if there shall arise any 
question as to his having a right to be in the country, the 
controversy may be easily settled by his presenting this card of 
admission. He is put to no more trouble about the matter, and 
the Government itself has a check-up to show that he has been 
properly admitted into the United States. 

There is another respect in which it is claimed it would be 
of service to the alien, and that is when he goes finally, if he 
does go, to the court for the purpose of being naturalized, the 
presentation of such a card or certificate will save him a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble in making proper preparation. 

These are the reasons, Mr. President, why I ask that the 
amendment be adopted as a part of the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEaAse]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I want to submit to the 
Senate that the amendment which has just been presented by 
the Senator from South Carolina is an amendment that ought 
not to be put upon a census or reapportionment bill. Whatever 
may be the merits of the amendment—and I do not propose to 
enter into a discussion of them—it is of a sort and a character 
that has no place upon the measure which is pending before the 
Senate at the present time, and I trust that the amendment 
will not be pressed. 

I think the Senator from South Carolina is in error in saying 
that the amendment in the form of a bill has been reported 
favorably by the Immigration Committee and has been passed 
by the Senate at a previous session. I think he has in mind 
an entirely different bill, which was presented by him and 
which was passed by the Senate, went to the House, went to 
conference, and finally became a law. This is another measure 
entirely, which, in my opinion and in my recollection, never 
has been acted upon favorably by the Immigration Committee 
and never has been reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President-— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. There were two bills introduced at the same 
time, at the request of the Department of Labor. One of the 
bills was passed by the Senate and went over to the House, 
where it was amended and passed, and it finally became a law 
and notwithstanding that its provisions involved some hard- 
ships which would have to be worked out. This is a companion 
bill. My secretary informs me that he is looking the matter 
up, and I think if the Senator will telephone over to my office 
and get the data, he will find that this amendment in the form 
of a bill, as I have said, was introduced, referred to the com- 
mittee, reported back to the Senate, and was unanimously 
passed by the Senate at the last session. I will state, though, 
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if the Senator will permit me a moment, that if that is the case, 
I will have the correction made in the REcorp. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, our recollections differ upon 
what happened to this bill, whether or not it has been reported 
and whether or not it has been passed. The Senator thinks 
it has been. My recollection is the reverse; but it is immaterial 
what may be the recollection of the Senator or what may be 
mine, 

This is a bill providing for the registration of aliens, for the 
photographing of them, for the payment by them of a fee to 
the Commissioner General of Immigration, for the certificate 
with their photographs which they may receive, and the like. 
It has no place whatever upon a bill of this sort, and it would 
be most unfortunate to load down this bill with any such 
amendment. I trust it will not be agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, if any such plan were to be 
followed, there is no better time to follow it than when the 
census is being taken, because then the aliens will be located, 
their places of residence will be indicated, and at that time they 
can be compelled to comply with such a provision. 

If this is a good provision—and I believe it is—there is no 
better place to attach it than to a bill of this kind, providing 
for the enumeration of these aliens. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE]. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound, the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. I should 
like to have a roll call on this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief.Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glenn 

Black Goff 

Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 

Borah Greene 
Bratton Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Burton Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 


Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 


Heflin Ransdell 
Howell Reed 
Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Jones Sackett 
Kean Schall 
Fess Kendrick Sheppard 
Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
amendment to the pending bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I send to the desk four amend- 
ments to the pending bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
table. 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE]. 
Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. BRATTON. Mr. 


Mr. President, I present an 


The anmrendments will lie on the 


President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Will the Chair state the pending question? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The Chief Clerk restated Mr. BLEASE’s amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue to call 
the roll. 

The call of the roll was resumed. 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
way]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. SHrpsTeap’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. Suipsreap] is still ill in the hospital. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrsx], 
who is ill at home. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Metca.r] is paired with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. 


The Secretary will restate the 


My 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Guass]. I understand if he were pres- 
ent he would yote “yea.” I transfer my pair with that Sena- 
tor to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] and vote 


“ nay.” 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 


from Montana [Mr. Watsu], the Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
PITTMAN], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarkLey], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspe.y], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr, Haypben] are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 53, as follows: 


29, 

YEAS--—25 
Overman 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 

NAYS—53 

King 

La Follette 

McNary 

Moses 

Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 

Patterson 

Phipps 

Pine 

Reed 

Sackett 

Secball 

Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—17 

Pittman 
Ransdell 


Black 
Blease 
Brookhart 
Connally 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 


Glenn 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Howell 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tyson 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Dill 


Edge 
Fess 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Hale 
Hastings 
Ilatfield 
Ilawes 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Smoot 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Waguer 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Barkley 
Caraway 
Dale Hayden Robinson, Ark. 

Gillett Metcalf Shipstead 

Glass Norbeck Smith 

So Mr. BLEASE’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, yesterday the Senate amended 
the bill by inserting the words “to radio sets” in the text on 
page 5, and a similar amendment should be included also in 
line 4, on page 1, to conform with the other amendment. I 
move that the bill be amended by inserting the words “ radio 
sets” in line 4, on page 1, after the word “ unemployment.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a few moments ago I sent to 
the desk an amendment, and if I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator from California, I 
will very briefly call attention to it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I hope the Senator from California 
will give his attention. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
reported ? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment is, on line 5, page 
8, after the word “him,” to insert the following: “but not 
exceeding the compensation received by other civil-service em- 
ployees of the Government engaged in like or comparable 
service.” 

I will state my reasons for offering this amendment. Where 
we have passed bills providing for additional employees of the 
Government, and no limitation has been placed upon their 
salaries, complaints have been made because they received for 
like services larger salaries than were received by civil-service 
employees of the Government in actual service. So, upon a 
number of occasions an amendment similar to that which I 
have offered now has been adopted. It is a restriction upon 
those who make appointments, so that the employees shall re- 
ceive no greater salaries than those paid to permanent em- 
ployees of the Government for like or comparable services. 
Whenever a similar amendment has been offered, it has always 
been accepted. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I understand that this would apply strictly to 
what might be termed “a temporary force ”? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the Senator think there should be 
some leeway, so that the Director of the Census ean take into 
consideration the fact that a person is employed for only three 
or four or five months instead of having permanent employ- 
ment? A person might take permanent employment at a certain 
salary when he would not take employment for three or four or 
five months at the same rate. It does seem to me that under the 
circumstances there should be some discretion allowed to the 
Director of the Census. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that he 
will find a great deal of complaint in regard to this matter, and 


Gould 


Walsh, Mont, 
Greene 


Watson 


May the amendment be 
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in view of the fact that this bill is going to conference, I ask 
that the amendment be accepted, and if the conferees, after fur- 
ther consideration of the matter and consultation with those 
who will have charge of the enforcement of the measure, feel 
that there are impediments to this proposal, I shall not object if 
they eliminate it. If the bill were not going to conference, I 
would not ask for the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, in order to keep the record 
straight, I wish to state that I hold in my hand the official 
report on Senate bill 5093, to authorize the issuance of certifi- 
cates of admissions to aliens, Report No. 1455, which bill passed 
the Senate on January 23, 1929, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization in the House Janu- 
ary 28, 1929. 


I have the report of the committee, Calendar No. 1483, in the 


Senate, January 17 (calendar day, January 18), 1929, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

I ask that this report be printed along with my remarks on 
this question. I call attention to a letter in the report from the 
Hon. James J. Davis to the Hon. Hiram W. JouHNson, which 
states why my amendment should be agreed to. 

Is there objection to the printing 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the report? 


There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[S. Rept. No. 1455, 70th Cong., 2d sess.] 


TO AUTHORIZE THE ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES OF ADMISSION TO ALIENS, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. Buieasx, from the Committee on Immigration, submitted the fol- 
lowing report (to accompany 8. 5093) : 

The Committee on Immigration, to which was referred the bill (8. 
5093) to authorize the issuance of certificates of admission to aliens, 
and for other purposes, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon, with the recommendation that it do pass. A memorandum 
from the Department of Labor is made a part of this report, and reads 
as follows: 

“Section 1 of the naturalization act of June 29, 1906, provides that 
immigration officials at ports of entry shall record certain information 
concerning each alien arriving in the United States, and it likewise 
provided that it shall be the duty of such immigration officers to cause 
to be granted to arriving aliens a certificate of such registry. 

“It is understood that following the passage of this legislation ad- 
mitted aliens were supplicd with a simple certificate of registry, but, 
for one reason or another, this practice was soon abandoned and for 
a good many years certificates of arrival were furnished only in connec- 
tion with naturalization proceedings, and then not directly to the alien 
concerned. 

“The Department of Labor and Bureau of Immigration have long 
believed that aliens who are admitted to the United States either per- 
manently or temporarily ought to be supplied with some evidence of 
their status as residents of the United States under the immigration 
laws.’ Accordingly a system of stamping passports was adopted in 
the case of visitors entering the United States temporarily, and begin- 
ning with July 1, 1928, a more elaborate certificate of admission has 
been issued to every alien permanently admitted as an immigrant. 
This certificate, which is known as an immigrant identification card, is 
prepared in part at the American consulate where a visa is issued and 
is completed by an immigration officer when final admission is made at 
port of arrival. 

“These cards are prepared with a view to preventing forgeries, so 
far as that is possible. Tbey contain certain essential data, including 
the photograph of the immigrant. They are issued in duplicate, such 
duplicate being permanently filed in the Bureau of Naturalization in 
Washington. Without question the identification card is a document 
of great vajue to lawfully admitted immigrants. Their possession facili- 
tates naturalization proceedings and otherwise enables the holder to 
establish his status as a lawful resident. Moreover, the duplicates 
afford the department a highly valuable and convenient card-index 
record of aliens who have been admitted for permanent residence. 
Finally, it is felt that the issuance of the identification card to arriving 
immigrants is in strict compliance with section 1 of the naturalization 
act already referred to. ° 

“There is ample evidence that the identification cards are appre- 
ciated by those to whom they have been issued since the system was 
inaugurated in July last. This is in part evidenced by the fact that 
there has been a very considerable demand for similar certificates 
from immigrants who were admitted prior to July, but no provision 
has been made for the issuance of documents of any kind in such 
cases. The purpose of the proposed legislation attached hereto is to 
enable the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Labor, to provide aliens who are lawfully resident 
in the United States with certificates of admission or residence similar 
to those now issued to arriving immigrants, 
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“As already pointed out, the naturalization law evidently contem- 
plates that some such document shall be issued to arriving aliens, but 
that having been neglected some doubt has been raised as to whether 
the department would be justified under the law in providing every 
legally resident alien who might apply with a similar document. The 
proposed legislation if enacted would, of course, remove all doubt in 
this regard and, moreover, would, through the modest charge of $3 for 
each certificate issued, reimburse the Government, at least to a large 
extent, for the expense that would necessarily be incurred in putting 
the proposed system into effect.” 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor is also made a part of this 
report, and reads as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, January 2, 1929. 
Hon, Hiram W. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SenAtToR: In response to your letter of December 26, 
1928, inclosing a copy of Senate bill 5093, by Senator Bieass, “ To 
authorize the issuance of certificates of admission to aliens, and for 
other purposes,” I have to make the following comment: The general 
demand on the part of aliens for the issuance of certificates of admis- 
sion, as proposed in 8. 5093, is indicated in the very large number 
of requests from aliens for a certificate since the adoption by this 
department of the granting of identification cards to presently arriving 
aliens, which is done under section 1 of the naturalization act of June 
29, 1906. 

The section of the naturalization act referred to provides that 
immigration officials at ports of entry shall record certain informa- 
tion concerning each alien arriving in the United States, and it is 
likewise provided that it shall be the duty of such immigration offi- 
cers to cause to be granted to arriving aliens a certificate “of such 
registry.” 

It is understood that following the passage of this legislation ad- 
mitted aliens were supplied with a simple certificate of registry, but 
for one reason or another this practice was soon abandoned, and for 
a good many years certificates of arrival were furnished only in con- 
nection with naturalization proceedings, and then not directly to the 
alien concerned. 

The department and Bureau of Immigration have long believed that 
aliens who are admitted to the United States, either permanently or 
temporarily, ought to be supplied with some evidence of their status 
as residents of the United States under the immigration laws. . Accord- 
ingly a system of stamping passports was adopted in the case of 
visitors entering the United States temporarily, and beginning with 
July 1, 1928, a more elaborate certificate of admission has been issued 
to every alien permanently admitted as an immigrant. This certifi- 
cate, which is known as an “immigrant identification card,” is pre- 
pared in part at the American consulate where a visa is issued and is 
completed by an immigration officer when final admission ig made at 
port of arrival. These cards are prepared with a view to preventing 
forgeries, so far as that is possible. They contain certain essential 
data, including the photograph of the immigrant. They are issued in 
duplicate, such duplicate being permanently filed in the Bureau of 
Naturalization in Washington. 

Without question, the identification card is a document of great 
value to lawfully admitted immigrants. Their possession facilitates nat- 
uralization proceedings and otherwise enables the holder to establish 
his status as a lawful resident. Moreover, the duplicates afford the 
department a highly valuable and convenient card-index record of 
aliens who have been admitted for permanent residence. Finally, it 
is felt that the issuance of the identification card to arriving immi- 
grants is in strict compliance with section 1 of the naturalization act 
already referred to. There is ample evidence that the identification 
cards are appreciated by those to whom they have been issued since 
the system was inaugurated in July last. This is in part evidenced by 
the fact that there has been a very considerable demand for similar 
certificates from immigrants who were admitted prior to July, but no 
provision has been made for the issuance of documents of any kind in 
such cases. 

The proposed legislation, if enacted, would enable the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
to provide aliens who are lawfully resident in the United States with 
certificates of admission or residence similar to those now issued to 
arriving immigrants. As already pointed out, the naturalization law 
evidently contemplates that some such document shall be issued to 
arriving aliens, but that having been neglected some doubt has been 
raised as to whether the department would be justified under the law 
in providing every legally resident alien who might apply with a similar 
document, The proposed legislation, if enacted, would, of course, 
remove all doubt in this regard and, moreover, would, through the 
charge of $3 for each certificate issued, reimburse the Government, it is 
believed, for the expense that would necessarily be incurred in putting 
the proposed system into effect. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jamzs J. Davis, 
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Mr. BLEASE. I also eall attention to the fact that the bill 
S. 5098, passed by the Senate at the last session of Congress, 
is exactly the same bill which I have reintroduced in the Senate, 
and which is the amendment offered by me this morning. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I say, in amplification 
of what the Senator from South Carolina has said, that his 
recollection is correct? Mine was incorrect. I make that amend 
to the Senator from South Carolina concerning the matter. 

Mr. BLEASE. I knew the Senator was honest on every 
question, and I knew that he would make such a statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In regard to the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], under the statement he has 
made, and upon that understanding, so far as I personally am 
able to do so, I accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that amendment necessitates a 
similar one on page 4, lines 13, 14, and 15, to strike out the 
word “and” in line 13 and insert the word “ but.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Then a further amendment is necessary, to strike 
out the words “subject to the provisions of section 1765 of 
the Revised Statutes, or to the acts of May 10, 1916, and 
August 29, 1916 (39 Stats. p. 120, sec. 6, and to p. 582, sec. 
6),” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “ paid in the aggre- 
gate a greater compensation than they would receive for serv- 
ices in the positions held by them.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, President, I have offered 
an amendment which I ask to have laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CureF CrerK. The Senator from Oklahoma offers the 
following amendment, on page 3, at the end of line 20, to add 
the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That in the selection of the force necessary for 
the taking of the census preference shall be given to American citizens 
and/or ex-service men and women. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, so far as I am able to do 
so, I accept the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I find that the 
bill provides for the giving of ex-service men preference in the 
District of Columbia. To the end that this preference may be 
extended to American citizens and to ex-service men and 
women generally, I have offered this amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still as in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Norseck] offered an amendment. I do not see that 
Senator on the floor. His amendment provided for the taking of 
a census of Government employees. It was, on page 1, line 4, 
after the word “unemployment,” to insert a comma and the 
words “ religious preference.” 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, both the Senators from South 
Dakota are in the Chamber. The amendment to which the 
Senator from Alabama has referred was one offered by me 
originally, I think. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 
the bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. Certainly. I would like to get a vote on it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, let me refer to the second part 
of the amendment. On page 5, line 13, the Senator proposes, 
after the word “unemployment,” to insert a comma and the 
words “to religious preference.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Curr CierK. On page 1, line 4, after the word “ unem- 
ployment,” insert a comma and the words “religious prefer- 
ence”; on page 5, line 13, after the word “ unemployment,” to 
insert a comma and the words ‘to religious preference.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think perhaps the Senator in charge of the 
measure will accept the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, it is an utter impossibility to 
accept the amendment. It was discussed at length by the com- 
mittee. Every member of the committee, after discussion, 
reached the conclusion that it was one of that kind of things 
utterly impossible of answer. What would one say if he was 
asked his religious preference to-day? If one of us was asked 
whether he is Catholic or Protestant it would be easy enough to 
answer. If one were asked whether he is a Methodist or a 
Congregationalist he would be able to say. But when we ask 
a man, “ What is your religious preference,” it is an utter im- 


I think that amendment ought to be in 
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possibility in a census taking to do anything of the kind, and 
it would lead to inextricabie confusion. The officers of the 
census were opposed to it, and I think the committee unani- 
mously agreed that it would be an utter impossibility to attach 
it to a census bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to say to the Senator that everybody 
is interested in the census in finding out the various religious 
groups in the country and all the denominations. Ask a man 
whether he belongs to the Protestant group or the Jewish group 
or the Catholic group and he can answer. The purpose of it is 
to find out from the Government employees in that way. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The amendment, if the Senator will permit 
me, does not do anything of the sort. It proposes to ask one 
his religious preference. Under the circumstances I ean not 
answer what my religious preference is. If a man should ask 
if I were Protestant or Catholic, I could say I am a Protestant. 
Of course, if a man should ask the Senator from Alabama if 
he is a Protestant or a Catholic undoubtedly he could answer 
that he is a Protestant. But to answer the question, “ What is 
your religious preference?” is an utter impossibility. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, debate on all amendments is limited to five minutes and 
there is to be no further debate on the bill. The Senator from 
Alabama has three minutes left. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to confer with the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norsecx] before I offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I sent to the clerk’s desk before the hour of 2 o’clock and ask 
that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Curer Cierk. The Senator from Georgia proposes the 
following amendment: 


On page 16, line 13, after the word “Congress,” strike out “and of 
each fifth Congress thereafter.” 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the amendment has already 
been debated. The single purpose of the amendment is to 
eliminate the automatic, if I may so speak of it, provision for 
reapportionment after the first census provided in the bill. 
It does not interfere with the bill so far as a permanent scheme 
for the taking of the census is concerned. It does not prevent 
reapportionment exactly as the bill provides based on the 1929 
or 1930 census. It simply stops the process of reapportion- 
ment under the machinery of the bill thereafter, so that future 
Congresses will be wholly unembarrassed in the making of ap- 
portionment. i 

I would not care to discuss the amendment even if I had 
ample time to do so, because I have already gone into it as 
fully as I wish. I want to say to the Senators in charge of 
the bill that it does seem to me that the amendment might be 
accepted in order that it might go to the House and thence to 
conference. It accomplishes everything the Senators have de- 
sired to accomplish so far as the permanent legislation for the 
taking of the census is concerned and so far as apportionment 
to be based upon the 1930 census is concerned. It does not 
propose any change except to relieve the President of any duty 
to send to the Congress the apportionment to become effective 
in the event that Congress shall not in the short session fol- 
lowing the taking of the census pass an apportionneent bill. I 
hope the Senators will accept the amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I think the Senator has 
correctly stated the effect of the amendment. It was voted 
down in the Committee of the Whole. If there was reason to 
vote it down at that time, there is added reason to vote it down 
now, because in the interim we have accepted the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsuH], which 
absolutely isolates the use of the automatic authority and 
specifically permits Congress to use a free hand in reapportion- 
ment at any time it sees fit at any point in the decennial. I 
am sorry it is impossible to accept the Senator’s suggestion. 
The amendment can not be accepted. If the proposal were 
good in 1930, we submit it is good until Congress adopts it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when his name was called). I wish 
to inquire whether the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Broox- 
HART] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has not voted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have a special pair with that Senator 
upon the bill and amendments. Not knowing how he would vote 
on this question, I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his named was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN]. I am not informed how that Senator would vote. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” In the ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from North Carolina I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] to the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ScHALL] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
GouLp] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Idwa [Mr. BrookHart] to the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GILLETT. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. STEIWER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] to the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to unnounce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. MrercatF] is paired with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 41, as follows: 
YBAS—40 

King 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Nye 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 


Simmons 
Steck 


NAYS—41 
Kean 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McNary 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 
NOT VOTING—14 


Robinson, Ark, 
Schall 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Kendrick 


Barkley 
Black 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 

agner 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Connally 
Copeland 


Gillett 
Glenn 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 

Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Warren 
Watson 


Borah 
Burton 
Capper 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Edge 
Fess 


Brookhart 
Caraway 
Glass Overman Shipstead 

Gould Pine Smith 

So Mr. Grorae’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have now so phrased the amendment that I 
believe it will be accepted. On page 1, line 4, after the word 
“unemployment,” I move to insert a comma and the words 
“religious or church affiliation ” 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator fom Alabama 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, Mr. President, I do not ask that. I 
make the point of order that the amendment is not capable of 
being presented in different form at this time under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. It must stand upon what it was at 2 
o’clock or not at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will not take advantage of a situation like that. He 
objected to the other amendment because it was not in proper 
form, and now it is in proper form. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I objected to the other amendment, Mr. 
President, because it was incapable of being presented to a 
census bill; that was the reason. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But it could be accepted now in its present 
form. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is now a new amendment, and I make a 
point of order that it may not be presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck], who originally offered 
the amendment, may modify the amendment if he so desires, or 


Metcalf 


Steiwer 
Norris 


Waterman 
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he may accept the suggestion from the Senator from Alabama 
modifying the amendnrent. If that is done, it will be in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was going to insert where the 
Senator from South Dakota had used the language “ religious 
preference” the words “ religious or church affiliation.” 

Mr. NORBECK. Certainly, Mr. President, I accept the modi- 
fication, and I think it is in good form, too. 

The VICE PL.ESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let the amendment be stated by the clerk, 
please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Alabama 
send the amendment as proposed to be modified to the desk, in 
order that it may be stated? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will state the amendment, Mr. President. 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “ unemployment,” insert a 
comma and the words “ religious or church affiliation’; and on 
page 5, line 13, after the word “ unemployment,” insert a comma 
and the words “ to religious or church affiliation.” 

That will give the people of the country an opportunity to 
have such a census taken. All denominations are interested 
in it, as are also people who do not belong to any church. I do 
not see why the Senator from California will not accept the 
amendment. I ask for the adoption of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Norseck], as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was rejected. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. There being no further amend- 
ments, the bill will be engrossed and read a third time. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
and was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, i ask for the yeas and nays 
on the passage of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi de- 
mands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I un- 
derstand, if he were present, he would vote “nay,” and if I 
were permitted to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. I 
understand he is opposed to the bill. If I were permitted to 
vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when his name was called). I have 
a special pair upon this bill with the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrooxHart]. If present, he would vote “nay,” and if I 
were permitted to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostn- 
son]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitH] to the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ScHALL] 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] is detained from the Senate by 
illness; and the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] 
and the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] are 
unavoidably absent from the city. 

The result was announced—yeas 57, nays 26, as follows: 

YEAS—57 


Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
NAYS—26 
Howell 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeek 


Pittman 
Ransdell 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Borah 
Bratton 
Burton 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Glenn 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McNary 
Moses 


Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Broussard 
Connally 
Dale 


Frazier 
George 
Greene 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 


Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tyson 
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NOT VOTING—12 


Bingham Gillett La Follette Schall 
Brookhart Glass Metcalf Shipstead 
Caraway King Robinson, Ark. Smith 


So the bill was passed. : 
PROPOSED CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the International Advertising Association, favoring 
the passage of legislation authorizing a census of distribution 
looking toward the intelligent evaluation of markets and the 
resultant elimination of wastes in distribution, and making ade- 
quate appropriation therefor, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

“THE ASHURST AMENDMENT” 


Mr. ASIIURST presented letters relative to compensation of 
ex-service men of the World War, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APRIL 29, 1929. 
Gen, Frank T, HINES, 
Director United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Dear GENERAL Hinges: When H,. R. 12175 was pending in the Senate 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress I offered the following amendment, which 
amendment was adopted by the Senate and which became a part of 
Public, No. 448, and for the lack of a better description hag come to be 
known as the Ashurst amendment, to wit: 

“That any ex-service person shown to have had a tuberculosis dis- 
ease of a compensable degree, who, in the judgment of the director, has 
reached a condition of complete arrest of his disease, shall receive com- 
pensation of not less than $50 per month: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this provision shall deny a beneficiary the right to receive a 
temporary total rating for six months after discharge from a one year’s 
period of hospitalization: Provided further, That no payments under 
this provision shall be retroactive and the payments hereunder shall 
commence from the date of the passage of this act or the date the 
disease reaches a condition of arrest, whichever be the later date.” 

Will you please iuform me as to the number of ex-service men now 
receiving compensation under the provisions of my amendment; and 
also please further advise me as to the gross sum of money (compensa- 
tion) which to date has been paid to ex-service men under and by 
virtue of this Ashurst amendment? 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry F. ASHURST. 


May 6, 1929. 
Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Drar Senator AsHuRST: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of April 29, 1929, requesting a report of the number of ex-service 
men receiving compensation as a result of the amendment of July 2, 
1926, to the World War veterans’ act, providing for the payment of a 
statutory $50 award in cases of arrested tuberculosis, and also request- 
ing a report of the amount of compensation which has been paid to date 
under the provisions of this amendment, 

The report of arrested tuberculosis cases for March 31, 1929, indi- 
cates that the statutory award of $50 is being paid to 43,257 veterans. 
The cumulative cost of this amendment, over and above the compensa- 
tion being paid prior to the amendment, is $46,790,000, 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HINES, Director. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS FOR INDIAN RESERVATION ROADS 


Mr. ASHURST presented correspondence relative to the alloca- 
tion of funds appropriated for Indian reservation roads, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1929. 
Hon, CHARLES H. Burks, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. COMMISSIONER: During the Seventieth Congress I secured 

the enactment of the following law: 
“ [PUBLIC—NO, 520—70TH CONG.] 
“(S. 1145, by Mr. ASHURST) 

“An act to authorize an appropriation for roads on Indian reservations 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That appropriations are hereby authorized out 


of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for material, 
equipment, supervision and engineering, and the employment of Indian 
labor in the survey, improvement, construction, and maintenance of 
Indian reservation roads not eligible to Government aid under the Fed- 


eral highway act and for which no other appropriation is available, 
under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

“Approved, May 26, 1928.” 
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Will you please supply me with information as to the allocation of 
the sums of money proposed to be expended on the various Indian 
reservations for road purposes under the provisions of this act? 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry F. AsHurst, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFice OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, May 28, 1929. 
To Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, 

My Dear SenatTor: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
May 24 relative to the allocation of the appropriation for Indian reserva- 
tion roads authorized by the act of May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 750). 

Pursuant thereto, the last Congress appropriated $250,000 for this 
purpose. However, this is a relatively small sum compared to the great 
needs of the service with respect to improved road facilities, as shown 
by the fact that requests from the field aggregated over $960,000, ‘This 
made it necessary to deny some of the requests and materially reduce 
most of the others. 

As requested, we inclose a table showing the allotments made from 
this appropriation, in the total sum of $227,000, leaving an apparent 
reserve of $23,000. However, it is the intention to allot $5,000 of this 
amount to the Pima Agency if the county will provide an equal sum 
for road work on that reservation, about which this office is in corre- 
spondence with the local superintendent. This will leave only $18,000 
as a reserve for emergencies brought about by unexpected floods, wash- 
outs, etc, 

Your coopertion in this important matter is greatly appreciated. 

Cordially yours, 
Cuas, H. Burks, Commissioner. 





Reservation 
Arizona : Amount 
Colorado River... atest iia lia ate tin asa niin ei ae $5, 000 
EEN ERE SEE DELL GOS 2, 000 
NIN iO tncen nnd dene disaiiedadiaiadeeadiehdtiiald bechbacmaabetace 5, 000 
IID csicccisserinosincstiietininenndbniataniiaictinmninhanceeinaneiaialitinidsigniinmanen tment 7, 000 
DO inacishcisex nc atin adiabatic ia Sand nehinaatand dno oben eaceaionane meh dente 5, 000 
SIU NUS cnn esis deed dip isn dean ena dahenigeeeaaieedin male 2,500 
ID Issacs cieclbiesicadlnctiens Aciiilnsastistildanisantaihcueianaseedemn caine 10, 000 
SEE SII icticctesinatinis qcehginiencenatinnismackagegrasinaniesitenamamaiiate 5, 000 
California : 
I i i a a i 2, 000 
I INE = accnsanccssccccainasDiiainsidcasdieintaancsd nena eeguieieibeindldsitaiadiaeisaetamitics tats 2, 000 
IIIT Citi -ttichisietahiastearnids taimpaaidaeeacnc wiansiidasieouiaataimaaeaanaale aiasnenionisinias 1, 000 
IG PUTIN <i un. cs.cns snes ahtesseprencdaitimmcimenseldistiatte aang enababiecasiamaberen en 1, 000 
Nn OI A iaaneten 5, 000 
Montana : 
INI accents Medea e cece te ota iaainbadh ae catch aoa Nels acim 4, 000 
a eee 4, 000 
TIN A. siccniist cassettes lnteligatin Neilpiginiedenintieistanainaiabanieanclemiae 4, 000 
NII a1 ccccaenstsiuiicncias cteesetnadahaicanndaedabapenniaienein chiatiaaiumniaia 4, 000 
BN, I ics cca ce cclesceapin ie euntaas aaeamasie uideendb iecbucd eases anche 3, 500 
I le aie eel 5, 000 
a, Te siicnnscatahnennitietilvensiigsictsiisiericnenenaitaniianiamimimmitdian 2, 500 
Nevada : 
TTT citt cate cess ctl ce tintincainrabaiannape esis iieaidiameiien 2, 000 
I IND tninsicsttciicithimenietadtigacaenen dite inbienaketes ance nitsiids tecaisied 2, 000 
I I tant teeta inal ateieinteiime 2, 500 
New Mexico: 
STI SOUND hissing Ga aoc iia a celine 8, 000 
ITT ends oi ccissiendeciaitadRiakenign teaaeanansuaiiecnhsaieh iteaiammateanaiaidiianmngubadsia 4, 000 
I iacinn/ aces apeaetomsepsuseebeiitneasndentethenenbedaeliniielanimnipiammedtEaiaaieania tes 4, 000 
BIN SII... cases Scccansessonbpcnmnink ntaeniaeh anandblebmmmantantacectcia tate ioe 5, 000 
SID Tr is costtadis nececdetictiaimsincndiatnes nuecitieimamaidiaiindnines 5, 000 
III Ocalan sn cares cern peel aiel aimed 5, 000 
at el oases eninge seid indent mncitiahilannniaieepiaieetatdaenitienme aa 2,500 
Rt Ce, CONN on enciinemnenodiiscinbewamesetn 2, 000 
North Dakota: 
ee 2, 000 
IN I ila crea tesin ans gna tnsieesmannlalennnidaiscceetanns baebaeiniiand 4, 000 
naan FINED nis access sb enelns SabioAas inal ottahdeseianidy ep tidings a Sead inked 50, 000 
Oklahoma : 
IIIA coins th dtiinacanesdeaietias calmiipdeatnndiaamabed twin soemnidimiaiinaimiaasicaa 1, 000 
NO <M IIINOIIIIN dd task daseseincscnsees dite Choma tana eienenpinnsnnadiintchednaats 1, 000 
Oregon, Warm Springs__.---.... ented ction diSeauiain diate 5, 000 
South Dakota: 
IIE III ass ciscstieocnniievigenn acieapeineaintenditnensaienap aan aaasiaba es Wieaiaeataeiniin 8, 000 
OE ERGs catia tiiennteviieinavaleansunte ovesniitsaiataiaanetsinaliantipaiiees hoki dee 8, 000 
BN I ccicerco shin sn ox mnen iessipiiadiibaihiin Gecenln ls debt ah alten lis sada Socata 4, 000 
NIA viniahiiictuscsdsiihenias eeeaetiginiaDicctlinattidienaiaiel PE OE EN ae 4, 000 
cit ncalncoacistelcs aiiasiestaahe aoquaaiasticediticedinlacmadimattaatieiendamiemmaansanin 2, 000 
I calcite isi bisa csi ncinsa tan ieeabeaielaaat el dadbcnaaniaaaNe: 2, 000 
Se 6 eee eieeniadinetiiatumcacheeiiaraieibanaiein 2,500 
Washington: 
Pac sachsen Snot eed aan cat elas eee 5, 000 
NI ca ceetaiel decaitacihilinasionnn thenaiaateesediaits le asl bohn niin doadadannia 7, 000 
aetna al ie ant nee ali dient eines esate leo ecal 5, 000 
Naa lc aa iiets Shcahicrsaiice aean caebamcendatelesbbamtmanieaeataialceta 5, 000 
RS, TI eis ieckteihctntcneh dicticteindipain ethic tiradnna 5, 000 
cic iia nettles teint aiangat ee alii tenia aa bial 227, 000 
TD cies sis ctlarehcn tg estate csc trltheis eicscelss niioatetn tasted nant tana abakiasnda emcee 23, 000 
NIE I sites i ets cinch ncaa latices caniittaacc tinned olie 250, 000 
SALE OF MORTGAGE BONDS BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMPANIES 


Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 58) to investigate activities of real estate 
and finance corporations in the District of Columbia concerning 
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the sale of mortgage bonds upon property, reported it without 
additional amendment. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 1823) for the relief of Beatrice I. Manges; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 1324) granting a pension to Ann E. Haymond (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL (for Mr. SHrpsreap) : 

A bill (S. 1325) for the relief of A. N. Ross; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 1826) granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of commissioners, Floyd County, Ga., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Oostanaula 
River at or near Rome, Ga.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 1327) to amend the laws relating to limitation of 
liability of owners of vessels; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A joint resolution (S, J. Res. 50) to provide for the observ- 
ance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, Senate bill 1143, to enlarge by 
razing and rebuilding the Army and Navy General Hospital at 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., introduced by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. This building is under the charge of the Army, 
and therefore I ask that the Committee on Finance be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill and that it 
may be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. It has 
no reference whatever to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Committee 
on Finance will be discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill and it will be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

“COLORADO RIVER DEVELOPMENT ” 


Mr. ODDIE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 77), 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That 1,200 additional copies of Senate Document No. 186, 
Seventieth Congress, second session, entitled “‘ Colorado River Develop- 
ment,” be printed for the use of the Senate document room. 


INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO POSSIBLE CANCER CURE 


Mr. HARRIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 79), 
which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, is authorized and directed to make a 
thorough investigation of the means and methods whereby the Federal 
Government may aid in discovering a successful and practical cure for 
cancer and to report to Congress as soon as practicable the results of 
such investigation, together with its recommendations for legislation 
and appropriations. The Public Health Service, the National Academy 
of Sciences, and all executive departments and independent establish- 
ments of the Government are requested to cooperate with such com- 
mittee in carrying out the purposes of this resolution. 

For the purposes of this resolution such committee or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof is authorized to hold hearings, to sit and 
act at such times and places during the sessions and recesses of the 
Senate until its report is submitted, to employ such experts and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, to require by subpcena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, and to take such 
testimony and make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per 100 words. The expenses of the committee, which shall 
not exceed $————, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


INVESTIGATION OF COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. COUZENS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
80), which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized and directed to 
(1) investigate the relationship existing between the different kinds of 
communication services used in interstate and foreign ecommerce, includ- 
ing radio, telephone, telegraph, and all kinds of wireless and cable 
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services so used, and transmission of power by wire or wireless; (2) to 
investigate the connection, relationship, and ownership and control of 
corporations and persons engaged in carrying interstate and foreign 
communication services, and to investigate their trade practices and 
trade activities, including contracts and stock ownership; and (3) to 
investigate any and all other connections, relationships, and activities 
of persons or corporations engaged in interstate and foreign communica- 
tions by either wire or wireless, as the committee may deem necessary. 

The committee is hereby authorized and directed to make the aforesaid 
investigations for the purpose of reporting legislation to the Senate 
for the purpose of controlling and regulating interstate commerce by 
radio, telephone, telegraph and/or any or all other form or forms of 
communication or transmission of power by either wire or wireless. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings, to 
sit and act at such times and places during the sessions and recesses 
of the Senate until the final report is submitted, to employ such clerical 
and other assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, and to take such testimony and 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. Every person who, 
having been summoned as a witness by authority of said committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, willfully makes default or who, having ap- 
peared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to the investigation 
herein authorized shall be liable to the penalties provided by section 
102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of the committee or subcom- 
mittee, which shall not exceed $15,000, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


THE NEXT STEP IN THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR—THE CAPPER 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, this body took the first great 
step toward the outlawry of war by its ratification of what is 
known as the Kellogg-Briand multilateral peace treaty. 

But there are other steps that must and will be taken to safe- 
guard not only our’own country against the folly and horror of 
modern warfare but to furnish equal protection to other nations 
that by solemn compact have evidenced their desire to follow the 
paths of honor and peace. 

What the next step is in this general direction was very 
clearly, concisely, and effectively stated by one of the great 
educators of the country on May 3, 1929. On that date Dr. H. A. 
Garfield, president of Williams College, addressed the Chamber 
of Commerce of Schenectady, N. Y., and voiced a plea for con- 
tinuance in the only practical way of national effort to prevent 
war. The words of Doctor Garfield are especially significant in 
view of his own distinguished services in our country’s behalf 
in the World War. I think they will be of interest generally 
throughout the Nation, and for that reason I ask that Doctor 
Garfield’s address be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On the evening of April 24 Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, former Secre- 
tary of State, delivered a notable address before the International Law 
Society in Washington. In the course of his remarks he referred to the 
Paris peace pact as “the outstanding event of the year.” 

There has been much talk eoncerning the Briand-Kellogg pact. What 
bas been said varies all the way from congealed legalism to gushing 
sentimentality, It is unnecessary to discuss either extreme, but there 
are differences of opinion lying between them which deserve a passing 
comment. 

Men of legal mind declare that the treaty is of no value as a piece 
of legislation. With a certain condescension they admit that it pos- 
sesses propaganda value. Men of cynical mind carry condescension to 
still lower depths and with mock compassion comment upon the pact as 
the feeble expression of a pious wish. Others, like President Butler, of 
Columbia, measure the value of the treaty by its moral rather than its 
legal strength, 

The evening after Mr. Hughes delivered his address the Society of 
International Law discussed the meaning and effect in international 
law of the pact of Paris. Mr. Hughes presided and summing up the 
debate in a few brief sentences put the whole matter in a nutshell, 
He said, in substance, that it mattered little to his mind whether the 
treaty was regarded as a moral or legal document but that its value 
to the world was immense. 

For the benefit of those whose logical minds insist on something more 
than a general statement, let me quote the words of Mr. Hughes in the 
course of his address on the first evening above referred to. He said: 
“ Mere legislation against war can not establish peace unless the con- 
troversies which arise in the future, the seeds of which may already 
have been sown, can be disposed of on a basis of justice. Whatever 
opposition there may have been to the giving of this pledge, now that it 
has been given, the honor of the country requires the faithful per- 
formance of it.” 
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Most of the great obligations of life bind us because honor requires 
their faithful performance. Whether or not they are legally binding 
is a matter of at least secondary consideration. 

But I do not wish to discuss the Kellogg pact. Whatever may be 
said for and against it as a legal document, however much the Ameri- 
can people may listen to great argument, they will, I believe, come out 
“by that same door wherein they went,” believing that we are bound 
to live up to this new principle of international conduct to the best 
of our ability. I can not doubt that the people of the United States 
will support What was said in their name when 
as a policy for the settlement of international disputes. 

The treaty has been signed and sealed. Now, what are we going to 
do about it? That is the question. If, whenever an international dis- 
agreement arises, we pursue the same old tactics, obviously we disre- 
gard our pledge. In times of peace—now when, as Mr. Hughes has said, 
the seeds of future wars may already have been sown——what are we 
willing to do to prevent the catastrophe of a future war? Certainly an 
international competitive race in the building of ships of war is not 
the way. If we really mean what we have.said, we must stand ready 
to join with other nations in taking steps to dispense with surplus 
naval and military establishments. 

The questions as to how large a navy and army are needed for police 
purposes is difficuit enough, but the difficulty is vastly diminished when 
and if the nations of the world agree that military forces are to be 
maintained for police purposes and not for aggressive warfare. But 
there comes the difficulty. How do define aggressive war. 

Senator CAPPPR makes an interesting proposal. 
Senate Joint Resolution 215. Other suggestions have been made along 
similar lines or, at any rate, having in view the same objective. The 
Senator's proposals met an instant and favorable response from one 
end of the country to the other. 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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Time does not permit discussion of the arguments pro and con on the 
Capper resolution. May I, however, summarize them and indicate 
briely my own opinion, It is said that if the Capper resolution is 
adopted, nations fearing to be caught short of arms and munitions will 
hasten in times of peace to fill their armories and increase their navies. 
But have you observed any disposition to do otherwise now when the 
Capper resolution is not on our books? Fear, illiberal, degenerating, 
unworthy fear, haunts the nations of the world to-day, The Capper 


proposal will at least drive it from the midst of those who believe in 


war was renounced | 


the renunciation of war. 

Again it is argued that if the President should determine and by 
proclamation declare that any country has violated the multilateral 
treaty, he would make us guilty of an unneutral act. But this is 
absurd. Having entered into a solemn coyenant with the other nations 
to renounce war as a means of adjusting international differences are 
we not justified in refusing to have any commerce with a nation that 
violates its solemn promise? In such instances the most unneutral 
thing we could do would be to continue to furnish arms to the aggressor, 
The objection to the Geneva protocol and similar suggestions has been 
that the power to determine who is the aggressor was lodged outside 
our jurisdiction. The Capper resolution places the responsibility 
squarely and solely upon our own shoulders, 

Note well the provision made for determining who Is the aggressor, 
It is the most significant provision suggested by the Capper resolution. 


The President is to determine and by proclamation declare that an act 


It will be found in | 
| chosen Chief Executive shall determine the matter, 


The reprinted editorials fill 24 pages 
| Executive. 


The joint resolution, as Mr. CAPPER stated, was introduced “ for the | 
purpose of starting a general discussion and study of the important | 


questions involved so as to form a background for intelligent handling 
of the question by Congress next winter.” Therefore he 
to print the editorials. You will find them 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of Wednesday, February 27 last, 
noted in passing that they are reprinted “ not at public expense. 
A word concerning Senator Capper. 
of you. 
fields of the fertile Mississippi Basin—the agricultural section of the 
country. 
one of the papers he now owns. 


It should be 


His early experience was gained as 


a reporter, then city editor, then Washington correspondent, and finally | 
He is also | 


the proprietor and publisher of the Topeka Daily Capital. 
the proprietor of agricultural journals in his native State of Kansas 
and in Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 

What, now, is the joint resolution introduced by this Senator from 
mid-continent, whose interests are primarily agricultural? It is “ that 
whenever the President determines, and by proclamation declares, that 
any country has violated the multilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war, it shall be unlawful, unless otherwise provided by act of Congress 
or by proclamation of the President, to export to such country arms, 
munitions, implements of war, or other articles for use in war until 
the President shall by proclamation declare that such violation no 
longer continues.” And it is further declared in section 2 of the 
resolution “to be the policy of the United States that the nationals 
of the United States should not be protected by their Government in 
giving aid and comfort to a nation which has committed a breach of 
the said treaty.” 

Overcautious statesmen have expressed doubt of the wisdom or 
legality of the proposal, but I venture to say that Senator CAPPER has 
pointed the way along which we must travel if we are to live up to our 
principle—our newly adopted policy of the renunciation of war. Sena- 
tor CapprR has performed a great service to the country by the intro- 
duction of his resolution. If it needs amending to comply with the 
letter of the law, let it be amended, but let us not violate the spirit 
of our obligation by “sticking in the bark” nor be guided by fear in 
taking the next step necessary to prove that we propose to live up to 
the high obligation to which we have pledged our national honor, 

The resolution of February 10 reflected no new thought or sudden 
impulse in the mind of the Senator from Kansas. His interest was first 
expressed in November, 1927, and again when he introduced a joint reso- 
lution in the Senate on the 9th day of December, 1927, that brought to 
light the Briand proposals, apparently pigeonholed for many months. 
His resolution of December, 1927, started the movement that caught 
the imagination of the people of the United States, that led to the de- 
mand for action upon the Briand proposals, and that resulted at last in 
the signing of the treaty of Paris, August 27; 1928. 

I would not take from the credit of Secretary Kellogg, who carried 
on the negotiations and who represented the United States in signing 
the pact, but we ought not to forget to give credit where credit is due. 
I am moved by the fact that Senator Caprgr hails from Kansas and 
that the milestones of his life lie along the country roads in the midst 
of our great agricultural regions. 


of aggression has been committed. Not the Council of the League of 
Nations, nor any official outside our own borders but our own duly 
Nor is the decision 
left in the hands of the Chief Executive alone. The Congress may 
reach a different conclusion and revoke the President’s proclamation. 
We are therefore protected against the rash act of an unwise Chief 
Clearly the power should be given to the President in the 
first instance. To be effective, action must be swift and certain. To 
rely upon Congress to take the initiative would for very slowness defeat 


| the object. 


asked leave | 
im the issue of the Con- | 


He is doubtless known to most | 
He hails from the State of Kansas in the midst of the grain | 


The Senator began his career as a compositor on the staff of | 


Finally, let me call attention to the deterrent character of the Capper 
resolution. No argument is necessary to sustain the point that if the 
Capper resolution is adopted, any nation, however great, will hesitate 
to embark upon a war when a chief source of supply will in all likeli- 
hood be cut off. As Senator Capper himself declared, the resolution 
“ will in a measure underwrite the peace pact without compelling us to 
police the world.” 

I commend to the members of the Chamber of Commerce of Schenec- 
tady the resolution of Senator CAprrerR. I urge you of this great manu- 
facturing center to give it careful attention and earnest support. ‘“ Be- 
hold there ariseth a little cloud like a man’s hand.” It rises up out 
of our agricultural West, and it behooves us to think on its significance. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 9) providing for the print- 
ing as a House document, with an index, ete., of House bill 
2667, the tariff revision bill, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


PRINTING OF THE TARIFF BILL (H. DOC, NO 23) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate House Con- 
current Resolution 9, which was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, 
to protect American labor, and for other purposes, as passed by the 
House of Representatives and referred to the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate, be printed as a House document, with an index, and with 
the bill matter showing the existing tariff law in roman type, the 
parts omitted inclosed in brackets, and the new legislation in italic 
type; and that 10,000 additional copies of the publication be printed, 
of which 4,000 shall be for the use of the House document room, 4,000 
for the House folding room, and 2,000 for the Senate document room. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate com- 
merce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the 
United States, to protect American labor, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 
MARKETING OF PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 108, Order of Business No. 9. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr: BORAH. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it the intention of the Senator to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill this afternoon, or even this 
week? 

Mr. BORAH. This week, yes; and I should like to make some 
progress this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Idaho. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 108) to suppress 
unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing of perishable 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, with amendments. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. I desire to give notice that after the disposal of 
the bill which has just been made the unfinished business before 
the Senate I shall move to make Senate Resolution 307 the 
unfinished business before the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. For information I should like to ask the Senator 
if it is his purpose to proceed to-day farther than reading the 
bill and receiving the statement of the Senator? I am not 
familiar with the bill except from such presentation as was 
made of it at the last session, and I did not know that it was 
intended to call it up at this special session. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to ask that the formal reading of 
the bill be dispensed with and that it be read for action on the 
committee amendments. The committee amendments are really 
textual amendments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is it a bill of any length? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; it is quite a lengthy bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to hear the bill read. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the Sec- 
retary will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will explain 
the bill thoroughly I will not ask for the reading of it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think I can explain the bill 
in a few moments. 


The bill has for its purpose regulating and controlling the 


merchandising of fresh fruits and vegetables. It undertakes, in 
the first place, after section 1—which is merely a definition 
of terms—to define what is unfair conduct as between shippers 


of fresh fruits and vegetables and commission merchants, deal- 
ers, and brokers. 


Section 3 reads as follows: 

It shall be unlawful— 

(1) For any commission merchant or broker to make any fraudulent 
charge in respect of any perishable agricultural commodity received in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 

(2) For any dealer to reject or fail to deliver in accordance with 
the terms of the contract without reasonable cause any perishable agri- 
cultural commodity bought or sold or contracted to be bought or sold in 
interstate or foreign commerce by such dealer; 

(3) For any commission merchant to discard, dump, or destroy with- 
out reasonable cause any perishable agricultural commodity received by 
such commission merchant in interstate or foreign commerce ; 

(4) For any commission merchant, dealer, or broker to make, for a 
fraudulent purpose, any false or misleading statement concerning the 
condition, quality, quantity, or disposition of, or the condition of the 
market for, any perishable agricultural commodity which is received in 
interstate or foreign commerce by such commission merchant, or bought 
or sold or contracted to be bought or sold in such commerce by such 
dealer ; or the purchase or sale of which in such commerce is negotiated 
by such broker; or to fail or refuse truly and correctly to account 
promptly in respect of any such transaction in any such commodity to 
the person with whom such transaction is had. 


It will be seen that the object of the bill is to lay down 
certain rules which shall govern as between the commission 
merchant, the dealer, the broker, and the shipper of perishable 
products, that they may not be rejected without reason when 
they reach the market, and that they may not be dumped with- 
out reason. As the Senator undoubtedly knows, at the present 
time one who ships to market perishable products from a point 
a thousand or two thousand miles away from the market is at 
the mercy of the commission merchant or the dealer as to the 
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condition of the stuff when it reaches the market; and many 
times that condition is represented to be such as the producer 
feels is fraudulent or unfair. 

The bill is designed, in the first place, to lay down certain 
rules as to what shall be fair conduct, and then, secondly, 
to place the commission merchant and dealer under license, 
and to give to the Secretary of Agriculture power, under certain 
conditions, to cancel the license. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think it is necessary to give 
to the Government such broad powers in the regulation and 
control of interstate commerce as section 4 (a) of this bill 
implies, in order to meet the evil which the Senator is now 
discussing? I refer to section 4 (a), requiring licenses. 

Mr. BORAH. I had not reached that section yet. I will 
take up that section in its order, and then I will discuss it with 
the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. Very well. 

Mr. BORAH. Section 4 provides for the issuing of licenses: 

After the expiration of six months after the approval of this act no 
person shall at any time carry on the business of a commission mer- 
chant, dealer, or broker without a license valid and effective at such 
time, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Does that mean everything that is sold, or 
just the articles enumerated in the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. No; the bill, in the first place, defines “ com- 
mission merchant”; also “dealer” and “ broker.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. It would not refer to a man dealing in 
wheat or corn would it? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I will read a clause to the Senator: 


The term “dealer” means any person engaged in the business of 
buying or selling, other than at retail, any perishable agricultural com- 
modity in interstate or foreign commerce, 


Mr. OVERMAN. That is the way I understood it. 
Mr. BORAH (reading) : 


Provided, That this act shall not apply to producers selling products 
of their own raising in less than carload quantities, or to retailers buy- 
ing in less than carload quantities, but does include producers selling 
and retailers buying any such commodity in such commerce in carload 
quantities or the equivalent thereof. 


Section 2 provides: 


This act shall not apply to any agricultural cooperative association 
in its dealings with its members. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is it the Senator’s understanding that the 
Government has a right to regulate commission merchants 
merely because of the fact that they may receive something 
that is shipped in interstate commerce? 

Mr. BORAH. That is my understanding, and I think that 
is what the Supreme Court decided in the Packing cases. 

Mr. WHEELER. It struck me offhand, without looking into 
it, that we are certainly extending the functions of the Federal 
Government a long way when we make a man who merely re- 
ceives something in interstate commerce subject to the rules 
and regulations of the Federal Government. 

Mr. BORAH. These products, according to the bill, are such 
materials and such products as are being shipped in interstate 
commerce. The Supreme Court has held that a commission 
merchant or a dealer who is a part of that process of sale, 
although he may be himself located in a State, is still an item 
or a cog in the machinery by which the interstate commerce is 
earried on; and therefore the court has held that the commis- 
sion merchant is a part of interstate commerce and subject to 
regulation in interstate commerce. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator refer me to that case? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I have the case here. It is the case of 
Stafford v. Wallace (258 U. S. 516). 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Would a farmer who shipped a carload of 
agricultural products—we will say a carload of wool or a car- 
load of potatoes—come under the definition of “ dealer” in sub- 
division (6) of section 1? 

Mr. BORAH. I think he would. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. And he would have to obtain a _ license 
before he could do that? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that is going too far. 

Mr. BORAH. The difficulty with the proposition is as to how 
to control the situation if we do not apply it to all those dealing 
in carload lots. We found in drawing the bill that it was 
practically impossible to fix a rule or a standard except upon 
some basis of that kind. I would not know, for instance, how 
to reach the real dealer unless we measure his responsibility by 
the amount of product which he is shipping in that way. I 
should be very glad, however, to have any suggestions bearing 
on that point. 

Mr. EDGE. 
question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator read section 2 without explaining 
it. If the bill is designed for the purpose of trying to prevent 
unfair dealings, I am just wondering why it particularly elimi- 
nates cooperative associations in their dealings with their mem- 
bers. Would they not have an opportunity to have a decided 
effect upon the practices of their members? What is the rea- 
son for that? 

Mr. BORAH. This bill does not aim to have a cooperative 
dealing with its individual members take out a license. Their 
relationship is established by the cooperative organization of 
which they are members, governed by the rules and regulations 
of it, and so forth; and it was not thought advisable to have 
the bill apply to those who were members of the same coopera- 
tive organization; that is, the bill does not cover cooperatives 
dealing with their own members. 

Mr. EDGE. That practically eliminates all members of co- 
operative organizations from the operation of the bill, does 
it not? 

Mr. BORAH. It eliminates them in their dealings with the 
cooperative organization. The cooperative organization, in its 
dealings with its members, is not controlled by this bill. 

Mr. EDGE. But a member of a cooperative who was a dealer 
in another sense would be controlled, of course? 

Mr. BORAH. Ob, yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the bill virtually give to the 
Secretary of Agriculture absolute control of all dealers in 
products of this kind which go into interstate commerce? I 
notice that the provisions of section 3 and section 13 are of 
the broadest character and apparently would give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture absolute control and power to prohibit 
anybody from carrying on this business if, in his opinion, they 
had violated any of these many sections. The bill would give 
him absolute control and authority to withhold a license, to 
stop the man’s business, to stop the business of the corporation. 
It would give him absolute control over all the dealers and 
brokers in interstate commerce of this sort. 

Mr. BORAH. It would only give him control in case the 
dealer or broker had violated any of the rules established under 
the bill, and in no other way could the business possibly be 
controlled. 

Let me illustrate to the Senator: When I was home last 
suinmer a year ago a constituent brought a telegram into the 
office from a southwestern city in which the party to whom 
this constituent had shipped a carload of stuff telegraphed 
him that it was not in proper condition. Of course, my con- 
stituent was 3,000 miles away, and he was utterly powerless 
to protect himself. By communicating with an attorney I 
finally secured full payment for the cargo. The design of this 
bill is in case a party makes a false charge as to the condi- 
tion of the stuff or rejects it without reason upon false grounds, 
then, upon a hearing before the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
party may be suspended for 10 days or for 90 days, or, in an 
aggravated case, his license may be taken away from him. 
How else can we possibly protect the shipper of perishable 
products? If there is honest dealing, the Secretary is not 
called upon to act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am very frank to state to 
the Senator that there are many abuses of this kind; they have 
come within my knowledge a number of times. I have no 
doubt that there are abuses, but I am wondering if we would 
not give rise to a greater abuse if we should give one man, a 
Federal official here in Washington, absolute control, and appar- 
ently without any restriction upon his judgment. 

Mr. BORAH. He can not do anything—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will recall, that there are so 
many provisions of the bill under which a license might be 
forfeited, that the Secretary of Agriculture would have absolute 
contro! over the business of each one of these brokers. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
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Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the action of the Secretary of 
Agriculture would always be subject to review by the courts, 
under the bill, would it not? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; his action would be subject to review. 

Mr. GLENN. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. BORAH. The fact of the matter is, let me say to the 
Senator from Tennessee, that this bill is a very modest bill 
compared with the one I originally introduced, as the Senator 
will see if he looks at the original bill. The original bill was 
much more drastic, and placed the commission merchants, 
dealers, and brokers under bond. I have modified the bill, after 
a year and a half of negotiations with commission merchants 
and brokers, until at the present time, so far as I know, they 
feel that they are amply protected against any injustice, for the 
reason, in the first place, that the rules and regulations laid 
down by the Secretary are rather full. In the second place, 
any action of his may be reviewed by the courts. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I quite agree with 
the Senator from Idaho that under the provisions of subdi- 
vision 6 of section 1, and section 4, a producer shipping a car- 
load of perishable products would be required to take out a 
license. What earthly reason could there be for that? 

Mr. BORAH. It is because we had to lay down some rule by 
which we could bring under the law the dealer, the commission 
merchant, and so on. We fixed upon a carload lot. I know of 
no other way to differentiate between the seller and the man 
who is a dealer or a commission merchant. If he sells an 
amount equal or in excess of a carload lot, we felt he should 
be treated as a dealer. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The bill undertakes to differen- 
tiate, for in subdivision 6 it provides: 


The term “dealer” means any person engaged in the business of 
buying or selling— 


That is, engaged in the business of buying and selling, and 
that it all right— 


other than at retail, any perishable agricultural commodity in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. 


But it continues: 


Provided, That this act shall not apply to producers selling products 
of their own raising in less than carload quantities, 


Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that if the producer sells in 
a carload quantity, or a number of carloads, he is then required 
to take out a license. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The object can be accomplished 
easily enough by simply cutting out that phrase, “less than 
carload quantities,’ and simply providing that this act shall 
not apply to producers selling products of their own raising. 

For instance, I dare say that there are many growers of 
apples in the country who ship possibly in carload lots. They 
ship those apples to a commission merchant. Why should such 
an apple grower, because he ships a carload, have to take out 
a license? What damage would be done to the public by that 
man shipping a carload of his apples? 

Mr. BORAH. In the first place, the apple raisers and the 
fruit raisers have all, so far as I know, through their associa- 
tions, especially approved this bill, and they would prefer to 
have it as it is rather than possibly to allow or permit some one 
to transact business under the claim that he was shipping his 
own stuff. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am particularly concerned about 
potato growers in the State of Montana. I dislike to have them 
subjected to the necessity of taking out a license because they 
ship in carload lots. As soon as one of them engages in the 
business of buying or selling, under the first part of the defini- 
tion, he becomes subject to the provisions of the act and the 
requirement that a license be taken out. 

Mr. BORAH. The National Potato Institute, in a letter of 
Mareh 25, 1929, said: 


I sincerely appreciated the copy of your redrafted licensing bill in- 
closed with your favor of March 18. This bill meets with our hearty 
approval. * * * 

It seems that lines 15 to 20, inclusive, on page 2—which provide that 
even where producers themselves sell products of their own raising in 
carload quantities they must be licensed—clearly shows that it is your 
intention to license any person, firm, or association that sells perishable 
agricultural commodities in carload lots. We believe this is as it 
should be. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


He speaks there about a firm or 
association, and that necessarily implies that the firm or the 
association is engaged in business. 

Mr. BORAH. He says: “Any person, firm, or association.” 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. But it does not, the Senator will 
observe, consider the case of the producer shipping his own 
goods. Of course, a “person” as provided there might be a 
person engaged in business, and there are such persons in my 
State, and I do not object to the requirement that they take 
out licenses, but when a man ships his own products, I can not 
see any reason at all for exacting a license of him. 

Mr. BORAH. I would be very glad to consider that proposi- 
tion. Perhaps we might strike out the words “less than car- 
load quantities.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think I understand what possibly those 
who approve this had in mind; that is, that a firm might be en- 
gaged both in selling products they produce themselves and 
others’ products. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But that could be corrected very easily, it 
seems to me, by some such language as this, “ that this act shall 
not apply to producers selling solely their own products,” or 
something of that kind. The word “ producer” does not mean 
“owner.” From a word used by the Senator from Idaho a 
while ago, he seems to confuse “ owner” with “ producer.” This 
is “ producer,” which I think means farmer, pure and simple. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a moment. This whole bill undoubtedly 
is intended to protect the producer, and nothing else. It is to 
protect the producer. How on earth the producer in shipping a 
carload could injure anyone, or be guilty of any of the acts that 
would be controlled or punished here, I can not see. I think 
that if we should strike out the words “in less than carload 
quantities,’ and use any other qualifying expression desired, 
as “that the producer shall be engaged solely in the selling of 
his own products,” no one could object. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. With the consent of the Senator 
from Idaho, let me say to the Senator from Nevada that I do 
not think that is necessary, because the clause, the Senator will 
observé, starts, “ The term ‘dealer’ means any person engaged 
in the business of buying or selling.” If one is shipping his own 
products and also shipping the products of somebody else which 
he has bought, he is then engaged in the business of buying and 
selling, and he must take out a license. That individual would 
be reached by the first provision of the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In other words, the word “buying” might 
cover him, because the producer would be also a seller. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He is buying and selling, and ob- 
serve he is engaged in the business of buying and selling. 

Mr. PITTMAN. “The term ‘dealer’ means any person en- 
gaged in the business of buying or selling.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The producer undoubtedly is engaged in the 
business of selling and comes within that definition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But he is covered by the subse- 
quent provision, “ That this act shall not apply to producers 
selling products of their own raising.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Suppose a producer is selling products of his 
own raising and also products of others on a commission basis ; 
he would not be buying, because he would be selling them on a 
commission basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is what I mean. 
clear that it meant nothing but the farmer. 
Mr. BORAH. “Selling products only.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. “Selling products only.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. With that word included, and striking out 
the words “in less than carload quantities,” it is shown that 
nothing but the farmer is meant under that clause. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BORAH. 


The word “only” would cover 


That would make it 


I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My State is quite a truck raising State, a 
farming State. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I have a number of indorsements of the 
bill from the Senator’s State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was just going to ask the Senator about 


that. I have not heretofore heard of this bill, and I hope the 
Senator will not ask for a vote on it until I can have time to 
hear from my State. I think this is a very important bill, and 
I understand the Senator’s motive and the motives of those who 
reported the bill favorably. It is certainly a very important 
bill, and a very worthy one. However, I would dislike very 
much for us, in order to remedy one trouble, to get into trouble 
which I consider much greater than this trouble; that is, if we 
are going to put into the hands of a department here the power 
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to license all the dealers in every State, and send our Federal 
agents to look after the business of every broker dealing in 
perishable products in every State, it looks to me as if we are 
going to have on our hands a tremendous business, and it might 
get us into trouble. I would just like to have an opportunity 
to study the bill a little more. I have sympathy with what the 
Senator desires to do, and it may be that this is the only way 
by which it can be done; I am not prepared to say. I did not 
know about the bill before to-day. For these reasons I hope 
the Senator will not ask for an early vote on the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to give Senators time, of course, to 
consider the bill, but when the Senator comes to consider it and 
comes to consider the great evil which we are seeking to remedy 
it will be very difficult to find any remedy in my judgment that 
does not require some supervision over the commission merchant, 
the dealer, and the broker. Of course, in saying that I do not 
mean to imply that all of the commission merehants, dealers, 
and brokers are unreliable and disreputable, but as some of the 
leading commission merchants have said to me, enough of them 
are to make it impossible for them to do business without having 
some supervision as to that portion of them. The bill has been 
in process of construction for two years, and a large portion of 
that time has been spent in bringing about conferences between 
producers and the commission merchants. There have been sey- 
eral meetings, one at Chicago and one in Omaha, in which the 
matter was discussed. The bill is really very largely the result 
of those conferences; quite different from the original bill which 
I introduced. The original bill they felt was too drastic. 

I desire to read from some communications which show how 
the matter is viewed by both sides of the controversy. I have a 
telegram from my State’from one of the leading producers. 


I hope you will succeed in the passage of the bill. I expect to attend 
the farm relief meeting next week and will present it to them. 


It was presented to that hearing which was held at Chicago. 

I have another letter, which I will not read entirely because 
it is about another subject, from G. W. Koiner, commissioner of 
agriculture of the State of Virginia. He says: 


I have received your communication of March 16 acknowledging the 
receipt of my letter of March 15, and also the copies of your bill, “ To 
suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing of perish- 
able agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce.” If 
this bill is enacted into law, it should meet great needs, as it should 
strengthen the work that is being done by States in the enforcement of 
the commission merchants laws. 


A great many States have already enacted laws similar in 
import to this one, but they can only deal with the internal 
affairs of the State, or intrastate commerce. 


We have gotten great results through our commission merchants 
law, but we feel that Federal legislation as suggested in your Dill is 
highly desirable. It should not only help the States that now have 
commission merchants laws get greater results, but should protect 
the shippers in States that now have commission merchants laws 
when they ship to States that do not have them, and the enforcement 
of such Federal regulations in the States that do not have commission 
merchants laws is badly needed. 


I have a letter also from D. R. Haworth, of Catawba College, 
Salisbury, N. C., who says: 

I have read the bill over carefully and indorse it, 

I know of instances in which a commission merchant has received 
a carload of cabbage in good condition, and then after several days 
reported to the shipper that the entire carload was in unsalable condi- 
tion, and even sent back a bill for the freight. 


That gives a single illustration of the real evil which we are 
trying to remedy. Where a farmer ships to a commission mer- 
chant he takes and must take almost entirely the statement 
of the commission merchant as to the condition of the goods 
when they arrive, whether they are acceptable or fit for market. 
When the bill is analyzed in its full import it will be found 
that it does nothing more than to define what is unfair conduct. 
and then give a supervisory power somewhere, in this instance 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, when a complaint is lodged 
as to whether or not the complaint is justified. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have been wondering if the Senator had 
received any suggestion from the commission merchants or 
others as to a provision in the bill which would establish the 
integrity of the conclusion about the condition of the produce 
when it was received. I notice the bill provides for hearings 
on the question after the complaint is raised. It seems to me it 
would be in the interest of good business principles to have some 
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method of establishing the correctness of the estimate when the 
produce is received. 

Mr. BORAH. That matter was up for consideration, but it 
was believed and finally accepted, apparently, by the producers 
because the fact that there is power to cancel the commission 
merchant’s license in case he makes a false representation would 
of itself be sufficient. Otherwise we would have to have such 
a large amount of inspection in the first instance that it would 
be unjustifiable from the standpoint of the expense involved. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It is believed, in other words, that the 
commission man himself would realize the responsibility of 
establishing the fact whenever he condemned a shipment? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BORAH. I pield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
another phrase, in paragraph 6, page 2, line 18, reading as 
follows: 

But does include producers selling and retailers buying any such 
commodity in such commerce in carload quantities or the equivalent 
thereof. 


If the Senator sees fit to offer an amendment to that language 
in accordance with the suggestions that have been made, it 
would also be necessary to strike out the words “ producers 
selling,” in line 18, to conform to the rest of the suggestion. 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator. 

I have a letter from J. F. Hawkins, of Bellefonte, Ark. I 
judge from the letter that he is simply an individual producer, 
and not in any sense representing any association. He says: 

The bill seems to be on the right road for farm relief in so far as it 
applies to the markets of the United States. What the farmer needs 
most is a square deal in the markets of our own country. There is po 
national law that covers the question, and State laws are useless to 
interstate shippers. 


J. R. Field, of Emmett, Idaho, one of our largest fruit pro- 
ducers, says: 

The bill seems to cover the ground and will, I believe, prove satis- 
factory. Any such measure has to be changed as the years of opera- 
tion suggest changes, but this bill seems to be satisfactory for a start. 
It provides for licenses and penalties, which is the big thing we are 
after. 


The Missouri Fruit Exchange, of Monett, Mo., says: 


As agents for shippers we handle 1,500 to 2,000 cars of perishable 
products each year, principally from Misouri and Arkansas. Also about 
1,000 cars additional for the strawberry growers of Louisiana. 

In our experience we find there are not a few dealers in the large 
markets, and small ones even worse, that do not hesitate to refuse cars 
bought by them without adequate cause. 

We had experience with the licensing system in use under the Food 
Administration some 10 years ago. It is our contention that this 
system was simple, effective, and adequate, and that it did not work any 
undue hardship on anyone. 

We understand the above-mentioned bill is somewhat in line with same 
practice, and we urgently request you to push the measure to conclusion. 


The United Fruit Growers of Palisade, Colo., say: 


Please accept our thanks for copy of your Dill, Calendar 850, which 
you recently sent us. 


That is the bill which I introduced in the last session, The 
bill now before use is the same as it was when it was finally 
reported in the last session. 

We heartily indorse your efforts contained in this bill, but would like 
to offer the following suggestions for an amendment, subject to your 
approval and the opportunity for amendment. 


His desire was to include hay and some other articles which 
we found so impracticable at least when we decided not to 
start on so large a scale. 

Gentry, Ark., the Arkansas State Horticultural Society: 

We recommend that this society through its secretary notify Senator 
Borsaw that we heartily indorse and urge the passage of his bill, Senate 
1234— 

That was the bill when it was introduced in the previous 
session— 
which causes Federal control over purchasing and sale transactions. 
And that a copy of this resolution be sent to our Senators and to each 
Member of Congress, urging them to support the bill. 


It also is indorsed by Albert Miller, dealer in potatoes, of 


Chicago, Ill. KE. Rice Co., wholesale dealers in potatoes, Foley, 
Minn.,, says: 
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Please do not modify your bill, but leave plenty teeth in it. We 
want every dealer in farm products under license and bond. It will 
help the growers as much as anything that can be done for them. 


The Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of Chicago says: 


At the convention of this association which, in general, represents 
the interests of wholesale distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
your bill (S. 1294), amended as to section 13 in accordance with the 
proposal concurred in by the Department of Agriculture, and which I 
understand has been submitted to you, was approved by this association, 


Another letter from Mr. Rice, of Foley, Minn., approves the 
bill. The Maine potato distributors of Boston say: 


The bill, I know, will be welcomed by a large percentage of receiv- 
ers and buyers on the consuming end who would like to be strictly 
ethical and honest in the acceptance of their goods whenever they are 
delivered as per terms of sale. 

You are fully aware of the transaction that resulted in my stop- 
over in New York to battle out in court with one Mr. McCauley, and 
I think we have proven conclusively that the car of potatoes in question 
was falsely represented to me with regard to its condition. 


This is a letter which was written to the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Goutp]. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It is exactly on that point I was in doubt, 
as to the possibility of determining the condition of the prod- 
uct. Even though both the shipper and commission man were 
present, they could not always agree; therefore it is my opin- 
ion that before we have perfected the legislation it will be 
found necessary, especially in most cases, to have a disinter- 
ested authority pass upon the quality and the condition of the 
consignment, particularly where there is a difference of opin- 
ion arising. We have found, I may say, in connection with the 
enforcement of the packer control act, that, despite all the 
protests which were registered against that legislation, nearly 
all of the markets, as I believe, have come to look wpon the 
Government as a disinterested party and one who will pass 
upon questions that will arise without prejudice and with 
fairness to all. It seems to me that there should be some 
agency of that kind provided in this proposed legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should be very glad to have 
the Senator put his suggestion in the form of a proposed amend- 
ment. I know that is a very important factor, but we were 
=" to draft a provision which we thought would be work- 
able. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I should like to ask the Senator in con- 
nection with any proposed amendment as to how widely he 
thinks the proposed law will become operative? If he believes 
it will be employed in all of the markets? 

Mr. BORAH. I think it will become operative largely in 
those markets, 

Mr. KENDRICK. And even in the smaller markets, as well? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. All over the United States. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In any event it would become operative 
in the larger markets, and it would certainly be entirely practi- 
cable to provide an agency to pass upon this very question in a 
disinterested way in any large market where the volume of 
business would easily bear the burden of expense. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, it would have to operate in the large 
markets or it would be utterly worthless. It will so operate 
for the reason that the bill provides that no one may transact 
business as a commission merchant or dealer in interstate com- 
merce after six months unless he shall have a license. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I can understand that. The only question 
in my mind was as to whether this agency could be provided in 
a small market within the scope of reasonable expense. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as the large markets are concerned 
I doubt exceedingly if the proposed law is needed, because, tak- 
ing the markets of New York State and the city of New York, 
the nrunicipal and the State laws are such that complete super- 
vision is provided. So it would seem to me that one of the great 
values of the bill, if it has value, lies in the fact that it will 
reach into every part of the country and make sure that the 
commodities affected are high grade, 

Then, of course, there is the further feature the Senator has 
in mind, namely, the provision against the unholy destruction 
of perishables when the market is glutted, which often happens; 
but, so far as the large markets are concerned, I doubt if there 
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is the same need for such legislation as is proposed in the bill 
as there might be in the case of the small markets. 

Mr. BORAH. The evil of rejection, as it is called, has been 
troubling the producers and the commission merchants for 40 
years. Undoubtedly in some places they have such organiza- 
tions and carry on their business in such a way that regulation 
is not needed so much as it is in others, but I have before me 
an address by Stewart Reed Brown, general counsel of the 
Produce Reporter Co. of Chicago, and in his opening remarks 
he says: 

The rejection evil might be regarded as the bane of the business. It 
was here at an early date; it was here during the war period; it is 
here to-day. If a miracle man could come forward and perform the 
necessary, thousands connected with the industry would feel grateful. 
I haven’t any cure for it. It is an evil. I, of course, see more of it 
than you do. I have to do with it every day of my life. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I shall yield to the Senator in just a moment. 
The proper control of the rejection of products coming into the 
market has been a subject of consideration for years and years, 
and, as Mr. Brown, the attorney for the Produce Reporter Co., 
states, it is still here. I do not claim that this bill will be a 
panacea for all the trouble which arises in connection with the 
rejection evil, but it will undoubtedly help; it will undoubtedly 
be of assistance to the farmer who ships his products to a far- 
away market to have some one wh? may oversee the conduct of 
those upon whose judgment or upon whose say alone he must 
rely under present circumstances. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am in sympathy with what the Senator 
has stated, but I do not see how we are going to make the pro- 
posed law effective unless the Supreme Court of the United 
States shall reverse the decision in Hopkins against United 
States, reported in One hundred and seventy-first United States 
Reports, page 589, in which the court uses the following lan- 
guage: 

The business of defendants is primarily and substantially the buying 
and selling, in their character as commission merchants, at the stock- 
yards in Kansas City, livestock which has been consigned to some of 
them for the purpose of sale, and the rendering of an account of the 
proceeds arising therefrom. ‘The sale or purchase of livestock as com- 
mission merchants at Kansas City is the business done, and its character 
is not altered because the larger proportion of the purchases and sales 
may be of livestock sent into the State from other States or from the 
Territories. Where the stock came from or where it may ultimately 
go after a sale or purchase, procured through the services of one of the 
defendants at the Kansas City stockyards, is not the substantial factor 
in the case. The character of the business of defendants must, in this 
case, be determined by the facts occurring at that city. 


The bill, for instance, provides that a broker who buys and 


sells shall be subject to regulation. In the decision on the 
stockyards act, to which the Senator referred a few moments 
ago, the Supreme Court, speaking through Chief Justice Taft, 
differentiates that from the decision in the Hopkins case because 
of the fact, as he says, that the persons affected were not brok- 
ers, but were buying and selling commodities for themselves, 
and in the case of brokers the Supreme Court has pointed out in 
the Hopkins case and in the Anderson case that they do not 
come within the rule that they are engaged in interstate com- 
merce, 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think there is any doubt under the 
decision in Two hundred and fifty-eighth United States Reports. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have that case here, and I will say to the 
Senator that I think there is doubt, because of the fact that the 
court distinguished between the cases and said in that case that 
they were not brokers, they were not buyers and sellers, but 
were buying for themselves. For instance, the court says: 


So, again, the line is distinct between this case and Hopkins v. United 
States (171 U. 8S. 578). All that was decided there was that the local 
business of commission merchants was not commerce among the States, 
even if what the brokers were employed to sell was an object of such 
commerce, The brokers were not like the defendants before us, them- 
selves the buyers and sellers. They only furnished certain facilities 
for the sales. 


That is what the Supreme Court held in the case of Stafford 
v. Wallace in Two hundred and fifty-eighth United States Re- 
ports, but in the Hopkins case, to which I have called the 
Senator’s attention, they go on to say: 


If an owner of cattle in Nebraska accompanied them to Kansas City 
and there personally employed one of these defendants to sell the cattle 
at the stockyards for him on commission, could it be properly said that 
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such defendant in conducting the sale for his principal was engaged in 
interstate commerce? Or that an agreement between himself and others 
not to render such services for less than a certain sum was a contract 
in restraint of interstate trade or commerce? We think not. On the 
contrary, we regard the services as collateral to such commerce and 
in the nature of a local aid or facility provided for the cattle owner 
toward the accomplishment of his purpose to sell them; and an agree- 
ment among those who render the services relating to the terms upon 
which they will render them is not a contract in restraint of interstate 
trade or commerce. 


So clearly they differentiate between a person who is buying 
for himself and a person who is engaged in buying and selling 
as a trader or jobber, the very class whom the Senator seeks to 
regulate in this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Reading from the syllabus in the case of Staf- 
ford against Wallace—I have not turned to the opinion as yet— 
the Supreme Court says: 


The commission merchants who receive the livestock as consignees of 
the shippers and sell it to the packers and dealers at the stockyards, and 
the dealers in reselling there to stock farmers and feeders, are essential 
factors in this interstate movement; their sales, though local transac- 
tions in that they create a local change of title, do not interrupt the 
current but, on the contrary, are indispensable to its continuity. 


When the producer of fruit in my State ships to a commission 
merchant in New York, and the commission merchant sells to 
some other person in New York, he is simply, as the Supreme 
Court says, one of the essential factors in the interstate 
movement. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator will not confine himself to 
the syllabus of the case but will read the opinion itself, or that 
portion which I just quoted to him, he will see wherein the 
Supreme Court differentiates that case from the Hopkins case. 
Let me read further from the Hopkins case in One hundred and 
seventy-first United States Reports. The court says: 


Is the true character of the transaction altered when the owner, 
instead of coming from Nebraska with his cattle, sends them by a 
common carrier consigned to one of the defendants at Kansas City 
with directions to sell the cattle and render him an account of the 
proceeds? The services rendered are the same in both instances, only 
in one case they are rendered under a verbal contract made at Kansas 
City personally, while in the other they are rendered under written 
instructions from the owner given in another State. This difference 
in the manner of making the contract for the services can not alter 
the nature of the services themselves. If the person, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, who makes a sale of the cattle for the owner by 
virtue of a personal employment at Kansas City, is not engaged in inter- 
state commerce when he makes such sale, we regard it as clear that 
he is not so engaged, although he has been employed by means of a 
written communication from the owner of the cattle in another State. 

« . . * * . s 

The selling of an article at its destination, which has been sent from 
another State, while it may be regarded as an interstate sale and one 
which the importer was entitled to make, yet the services of the indi- 
vidual employed at the place where the article is sold are not so con- 
nected with the subject sold as to make them a portion of interstate 
commerce, and a combination in regard to the amount to be charged for 
such service is not, therefore, a combination in restraint of that trade 
or commerce. Granting that the cattle themselves, because coming 
from another State, are articles of interstate commerce, yet it does 
not therefore follow that before their sale all persons performing serv- 
ices in any way connected with them are themselves engaged in that 
commerce, or that their agreements among each other relative to the 
compensation to be charged for their services are void as agreements 
made in restraint of interstate trade. The commission agent in selling 
the cattle for their owner simply aids him in finding a market; but the 
facilities thus afforded the owner by the agent are not of such a nature 
as to thereby make that agent an individual engaged in interstate 
commerce, nor is his agreement with others engaged in the same busi- 
ness, as to the terms upon which they would provide these facilities, 
rendered void as a contract in restraint of that commerce. 


As I said to the Senator a moment ago, in the other case the 
Supreme Court seems to differentiate between the two. 

Mr. BORAH. I myself have not any doubt that under this 
decision a commission merchant in New York who receives fruit 
from a producer, say, in Idaho, and sells it to another person in 
New York or elsewhere, is a part of the movement of interstate 
commerce and is subject to control and regulation by Congress. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator may not have any doubt about 
it, but the Supreme Court of the United States in the Hopkins 
ease certainly held otherwise. 

Mr. BORAH. The Supreme Court in the case in Two hundred 
and fifty-eighth United States Reports holds unmistakably that 
a commission merchant, a dealer, or a broker are essential 
elements and factors in the movement of interstate commerce. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I think if the Senator will read the de- 
cision carefully he will find that it does not hold as broadly as 
the Senator thinks it does, but goes off on a somewhat different 
point entirely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. It seems to me that the Senator goes far 
in his bill. On page 3, under the definition of unfair conduct 
in subparagraph 3, it is provided: 

It shall be unlawful for any commission merchant to discard, dump, 
or destroy without reasonable cause any perishable agricultural com- 
modity received by such commission merchant in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 


And then on page 6 it is provided: 


Any person complaining of any violation of any provision of section 3 
by any commission merchant, dealer, or broker may, at any time within 
nine months after the cause of action accrues, apply to the Secretary— 


And so forth. 

It is a very common thing in practice to have complaints that 
a commission merchant has dumped perishables. Such com- 
plaints arise more particularly in the case of bananas, perhaps, 
than any other food products, and we are not so much interested 
in them, because bananas come from outside our borders. But 
it is a very common thing to have a charge made that a whole 
shipload of bananas is dumped overboard because of their 
improper condition for receipt in the city. However, the man 
who administers this bill, if it shall become a law, will find 
himself entangled in the jealousies and ill feelings of the trade, 
because at any time within nine months a rival in business 
may make the charge that a certain commission merchant has 
dumped and destroyed without reasonable cause some perish- 
ables, and the matter of proof is a very difficult one to establish. 

Mr. BORAH. Nine months is a very short period of time, 
it seems to me, although it would be to the interest of the 
party complaining to do so at once in order that he might have 
the evidence of the fact that it was improperly done. 

Mr. COPELAND. The fact that it was so long delayed, if 
the Senator will yield, would mean that the man would have 
great difficulty in @efending himself, perhaps, to show his 
innocence. 


Mr. BORAH. He would not be at any greater disadvantage 


than the man who was complaining. 
Mr. COPELAND. No; but the point I was making was that 


many times those complaints would be captious. They would 
be just manufactured complaints. 

Mr. BORAH. If they are captious, not very much injury can 
arise out of the fact, because the Secretary of Agriculture passes 
upon it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the destruction of these 
perishable products is the chief evil of which the farmers com- 
plain. I presume that the destruction by reason of bad and 
unwholesome conditions is probably regulated by the State of 
New York, or the city of New York, for the New York market, 
and by other States and cities for their markets. That probably 
takes care of itself in that way. The chief grievance, as I 
understand—and I live in a trucking country where we ship 
immense quantities of perishable vegetables and a large quan- 
tity of potatoes—my understanding is that the trouble arises 
out of the dishonesty of the commission merchants in reporting 
that the product brought a very negligible price because it was 
in such bad condition. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. That is covered here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Or, in some instances, it is claimed that the 
merchant reports that the market was off that day—— 

Mr. BORAH. That is also covered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Whereas the fact is that the market was 
in good condition on that day; and these devices by the com- 
mission merchants for the purpose of getting a farmer’s prod- 
uct upon these flimsy and fabricated excuses have brought 
about a condition of robbery that calls loudly for remedy, 

The Senator from New York says there is no necessity for 
this in the large cities. It is in the large cities, at the centers 
of delivery of these products for distribution elsewhere, that 
these practices prevail from which the farmers suffer so much 
and against which they so earnestly complain. 

During the trucking season in my country hardly a day 
passes when I am at home that I am not met by some trucker 
or producer of potatoes or other vegetables with a complaint 
that he shipped his goods in fine condition, they arrived within 
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such bad condition that the returns were hardly sufficient to 
pay the freight charges; and that has become such a common 
and far-reaching practice in these very large centers that the 
Senator talks about, including his own city of New York, that 
I think in most of the agricultural States there is loud clamor 
for some sort of protection against these schemes of exploi- 
tation and robbery. 

I do not understand the Senator as saying that they have 
in New York City inspectors who have anything to do with 
these shipments, except in case a product is in such bad con- 
dition that it is unwholesome or injurious to health. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. . 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will yield to me, let ma 
say that there are such inspectors, both from the health de 
partment and from the department of markets in the city, 
because it is the anxiety of those—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me make myself a little clearer. Does 
the Senator mean that the city of New York provides a man 
whose business it is to be present where complaint is made of 
a shipment in bad condition, and examine it and determine 
whether or not it is in bad condition? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, if that is so, the officers of the city 
appointed for this purpose are very lax in the discharge of 
their duties, 

Mr, COPELAND. If I may say so, I have heard that criticism 
before, and have had official opportunity to investigate it in 
many instances. As a matter of fact, the products that are 
shipped to the large cities are very frequently very poorly 
packed. They are not received in the city in good condition, 
They very quickly deteriorate because of lack of refrigeration 
or lack of care in shipping, and they are very frequently re- 
ceived in the cities in such condition that they should be de- 
stroyed. I want the Senator to understand, however, that the 
anxiety of a city like my city lies in the fact that it does not 
want good food destroyed. We have a’very large population 
of persons who can make use of food, even though the market 
is glutted. We are quite unwilling, as a city, to have food 
which is wholesome food destroyed; and in many instances we 
have intervened to save that food, to see that it was distrib- 
uted somewhere where it could be received. 

I want the Senator from North Carolina to understand that 
what I am saying to-day is wholly on my own responsibility. 
I am not speaking for the commission men of my city, because, 
as I understand the Senator from Idaho, the commission mer- 
chants generally are in support of the bill now. I opposed the 
bill last year because—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that under this bill there would 
probably be an inspector there, representing the United States 
Government, who would pass upon the question of whether a 
certain shipment of perishable products was in good marketable 
condition or not in good marketable condition. 

Mr. COPELAND. But even so, if the Senator from Idaho 
will permit me, there might be a market condition, a glutted 
market, which would make it impossible for the commission 
merchant to dispose of those products. I am very confident 
that many times they have been destroyed—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me put it in another way. If the Govern- 
ment had charge of it under this bill, there probably would 
be an official there representing the Government who would 
pass upon the question whether the product came in in damaged 
condition, or whether the product lacked proper standardization 
in its preparation. I want to say that so far as the truckers 
of the South are concerned, while it is true that formerly a 
great many products were carelessly shipped, improperly 
packed, and as a result the price was unsatisfactory, I think 
nearly all of those industries in recent years, through the co- 
operation of the State with these producers, have devised stand- 
ards by which they prepare the shipment before it leaves the 
hands of the producer. 

In the case of potatoes, there is an inspection to see that 
they are properly packed according to certain regulations and 
rules; and in the case of strawberries and other perishable 
products the same thing and the same practice obtains in 
nearly all the centers of production. 

To carry out the idea I have just advanced that we have 
reached the point in this industry where everything is stand- 
ardized and shipped upon a standardized basis, for instance, 
take potatoes: There are primes and there are culls, The 
primes are shipped as primes, and the culls are shipped as 
culls; but they both are packed in strict accordance with the 
definition of primes and of culls. I think that condition obtains 


a reasonable time, and they were reported either rejected or in ! in all the other industries producing perishable products. 
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Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 


Mr. KENDRICK. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 669, Order of Busi- 
ness 7, to amend the act of July 2, 1864, and the resolution 
of May 31, 1870, relative to Northern Pacific land grants. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire of the 
Senator if there has been some consideration concerning the 
elimination of the preamble? Is the Senator prepared to ask 
that that be excised? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I prefer to make a brief 
statement about the bill, and then I shall be very glad to have 
the Senator offer to amend it, if that is his idea. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, When the bill was before the Sen- 
ate the last time it came to this body from the other Chamber. 
The Representative having it in charge, when it was taken up 
there, moved to strike out the preamble; and that was done 
without opposition, and the bill came to this body in that form. 
If it is the purpose of the Senator to take a like course with 
respect to this bill, I shall have no objection to his request for 
unanimous consent for its consideration; but if the Senator 
coes not intend to do that, I shall be obliged to object. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, the preamble contained in| __ ) u } 
| Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which is as follows: 


the bill was included in the bill introduced in the Senate and 
also in the House of Representatives at the last session of the 
Seventieth Congress. As the Senator from Montana has stated, 
when the measure was brought up for consideration in the 
House the preamble was stricken out. When the joint com- 
mittee appointed by Congress to investigate this matter again 
considered the bill, it reinstated the preamble as it is contained 
here. 

There is a legislative precedent for that preamble, in what 
is known as the California-Oregon case, which bill became a 
law and resulted in a decision from the court favorable to the 
Government. Inasmuch as the House struck out the preamble 
in the first place, I am perfectly willing to have it stricken out 
here, provided it be done without prejudice to the “ whereas” 


clauses. It is, to my way of thinking, an important part of the | 


legislation. If the Senator is agreeable to striking it out in that 


way, I am willing to have it done. 
Is there objection to the considera- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as a member of the joint com- 
mittee, I consider it so important to have this legislation en- 
acted that I am perfectly willing to have the preamble stricken 
out. This is a matter of very great importance to my section 
of the country, and while I would rather have the preamble in 
as a part of the bill, yet in the interest of the legislation, with 
the hope of getting it through, I am willing that the preamble 
may be stricken out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, with the indulgence 
of the Senator, I would like to say that the bill is here after an 
investigation conducted by a joint committee of both Houses 
extending over a period of several years. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Five years. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Five years. The committee labori- 
ously heard a large number of witnesses, and a great volume of 
testimony has been taken. There is not the slightest opposition 
from my State to the passage of the bill, and I am not to be 
understood in any sense as opposing it. But the second whereas 
here recites that— 


Whereas the said Northern Pacific Railroad Co., and its successor, 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co., have failed te comply with the condi- 
tions of said grants— 


That is, the grants made in aid of construction of the rail- 
road— 


and have failed to perform the covenants of said grants relative to the 
disposition of certain lands therein granted and otherwise— 


And so forth. 

I have not had time or opportunity to study the vast volume 
of testimony taken by the committee in its inquiry upon which 
this conclusion is arrived at that the company has failed to com- 
ply with the conditions of the grants. They may have, and they 
may not have; I am not prepared to say, because I am not a 
member of the committee, and, as I have said, have kad no op- 
portunity to study this vast volume of testimony. I do not be- 
lieve that the Senate of the United States should adopt such a 
preamble without any information at all, and the report of the 
committee gives no information; the repert of the committee 
merely states, as recited here, that the railroad company has 
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failed to comply with the conditions of the grants. It gives us 
no information upon which that conclusion is arrived at, and I 
do not think the Senate of the United States, without any in- 
formation at all about what is in this vast accumulation of testi- 
mony, ought to go on record as to whether there has or has not 
been a failure. 

The bill provides that the whole matter shall be submitted to 
the courts for determination as to whether the company has or 
has not complied with the conditions. I have suggested to the 
gentlemen in charge of the case for the Government, as well as 
to the attorneys for the Northern Pacific, that the speedy dispo- 
sition of the matter is a matter of immense inrpurtance to my 
State, and to every State west of Montana, at least, if not the 
States east through which the road runs. 

A resolution of Congress is in operation prohibiting the 
Department of the Interior from granting patents to any lands 
claimed by the Northern Pacific until this matter shall have 
Accordingly, those lands remain the property 
of the United States, not subject to taxation, and they will 
remain indefinitely not subject to taxation until this matter 
shall have been determined. So we are all agreed to have the 
matter disposed of as speedily as possible. 

That is the reason why I believe these recitals in the preamble 
ought to be stricken from it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Is there objection to the considera- 


S. 669 
A bill to alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound, on the Pacific coast, by the northern route,” 
approved July 2, 1864, and to alter and amend a joint resolution 
entitled “ Joint resolution authorizing the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Co. to issue its bonds for the construction of its road and to secure 
the same by mortgage, and for other purposes,” approved May 31, 
1870; to declare forfeited to the United States certain claimed rights 
asserted by the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., or the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co.; to direct the institution and prosecution of proceedings 
looking to the adjustment of the grant, and for other purposes 
Whereas by act of Congress of July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L. p. 365), and 
by joint resolution of Congress adopted on May 31, 1870 (16 Stat. L. 
p. 378), public lands of the United States were granted to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co. to aid in the construction of certain railroad and 
telegraph lines therein specified, which grants were made and accepted 
upon certain conditions therein expressed, and which granting acts con- 
tained covenants relating to the disposition by said Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. of certain of the lands therein granted; and 
Whereas the said Northern Pacific Railroad Co., and its successor, the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., have failed to comply with the conditions 
of said grants, and have failed to perform the covenants of said grants 
relative to the disposition of certain lands therein granted and other- 
wise ; and 
Whereas the said grants have not been fully adjusted, and the North- 
érn Pacifie Railroad Co. and/or its successor, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., are asserting the right to select lands within the indemnity 
limits of said grants to satisfy a claimed deficiency, and, among others, 
controversies have arisen between the United States and said companies 
respecting the construction, operation, and effect of said grants as to 


| whether, through fraud or through misapprehension as to the proper 


construction of such grants, or otherwise, lands have been wrongfully 
patented or certified to one or both of said companies, and as to what 
the rights of the United States and said companies, and those claiming 
under them are with respect to such lands, and as to the amount, if 
any, of lands to which said companies may be entitled in satisfaction of 
said grants, and the claims of said companies, or either of them, of the 
right to select additional lands within the indemnity limits, constitute a 
cloud upon the title of the United States to such lands; and 

Whereas Congress in the passage of said act of July 2, 1864, reserved 
the right to add to, alter, amend, or repeal said act, and in the adop- 
tion of said joint resolution of May 31, 1870, reserved the right to 
alter or amend said joint resolution at any time, having due regard 
for the rights of said company: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That any and all lands within the indemnity 
limits of the land grants made by Congress to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. under the act of July 2, 1864, and the resolution of May 
81, 1870, which, on June 5, 1924, were embraced within the exterior 
boundaries of any national forest or other Government reservation 
and which, in the event of a deficiency in the said land grants to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. upon the dates of the withdrawals of 
the said indemnity lands for governmental purposes, would be, or 
were, available to the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. or its successor, 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co., by indemnity selection or otherwise 
in satisfaction of such deficiency in said land grants, are hereby taken 
out of and removed frem the operation of the said land grants, and 
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are hereby retained by the United States as part and parcel of the 
Government reservations wherein they are situate, relieved and freed 
from all claims, if any exist, which the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 
or its successor, the Northern Pacific Railway Co., may have to acquire 
the said lands by indemnity selection or otherwise in satisfaction of 
the said land grants: Provided, That for any or all of the aforesaid 
indemnity lands hereby retained by the United States under this act the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. or its successor, the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., or any subsidiary of either or both, or any subsidiary of a 
subsidiary of either or both, shall be entitled to and shall receive 
compensation from the United States to the extent and in the amounts, 
if any, the courts hold that compensation is due from the United States. 

Sree. 2. That all of the unsatisfied indemnity selection rights, if any 
exist, claimed by the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. or its successor, 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co., or any subsidiary of either or both, 
or any subsidiary of a subsidiary of either or both, or by any grantee 
or assignee of either or both, together with all claims to additional 
lands under and by virtue of the land grants contained in the act of 
July 2, 1864, and resolution of May 31, 1870, or any other acts of 
Congress supplemental or relating thereto, are hereby declared forfeited 
to the United States. 

Sec. 3. The rights reserved to the United States in the act of July 2, 
1864, to add to, alter, amend, or repeal said act, and in the resolution 
of May 31, 1870, to alter or amend said resolution, are not to be 
considered as fully exercised, waived, or destroyed by this act or the 
exercise of the authority conferred hereby; and the passage of this 
act shali not be construed as in any wise evidencing the purpose or 
intention of Congress to depart from the policy of the United States 
expressed in the resolution of May 31, 1870, relative to the disposition 
of granted lands by said grantee, and the right is hereby reserved to 
the United States to, at any time, enact further legislation relating 
thereto. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act shall not be construed as affecting 
the present title of the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. or its successors, 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co., or any subsidiary of either or both, 
in the right of way of said road or lands actually used in good faith 
by the Northern Pacific Railway Co. in the operation of said road. 

Sec. 5. The Attorney General is hereby authorized and directed 


forthwith to institute and prosecute such suit, or suits, as may, in his 


judgment, be required to remove the cloud cast upon the title to lands 
belonging to the United States as a result of the claim of said com- 
panies, and to have all said controversies and disputes respecting the 
operation and effect of said grants, and actions taken under them, 
judicially determined, and a full accounting had between the United 
States and said companies, and a determination made of the extent, 
if any, to which the said companies, or either of them, may be entitled 
to have patented to them additional lands of the United States in 
satisfaction of said grants, and as to whether either of the said com- 
panies is lawfully entitled to all or any part of the lands within the 
indemnity limits for which patents have not issued, and the extent to 
which the United States may be entitled to recover lands wrongfully 
patented or certified. In the judicial proceedings contemplated by this 
act there shall be presented, and the court or courts shall consider, 
make findings relating to, and determine to what extent the terms, 
conditions, and covenants, expressed or implied, in said granting acts 
have been performed by the United States, and by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co., or its successors, including the legal effect of the fore- 
closure of any and all mortgages which said Northern Pacific Railroad 
Co. claims to have placed on said granted lands by virtue of authority 
conferred in the said resolution of May 31, 1870, and the extent to 
which said proceedings and foreclosures meet the requirements of said 
resolution with respect to the disposition of said granted lands, and 
relative to what lands, if any, have been wrongfully or erroneously 
patented or certified to said companies, or either of them, as the result 
of fraud, mistake of law or fact, or through legislative or administra- 
tive misapprehension as to the proper construction of said grants or 
acts supplemental or relating thereto, or otherwise, and the United 
States and the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., or the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., or any other proper person, shall be entitled to have 
heard and determined by the court all questions of law and fact, and 
all other claims and matters which may be germane to a full and 
complete adjudication of the respective rights of the United States and 
said companies, or their successors in interest under said act of July 2, 
1864, and said joint resolution of May 31, 1870, and in other acts or 
resolutions supplemental thereto, and all other questions of law and 
fact presented to the joint congressional committee appointed under 
authority of the joint resolution of Congress of June 5, 1924 (48 Stat. 
461), notwithstanding that such matters may not be specifically men- 
tioned in this enactment. 

Sec. 6. All lands received by the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. or 
its successors, the Northern Pacific Railway Co., under said grants or 
acts of Congress supplemental or relating thereto which have not been 
earned, but which have been, for any reason, erroneously credited or 
patented to either of snid companies, or its, or their, successors, shall 
be fully aceounted for by said companies, either by restitution of the 
land itself, where the said lands have not passed into the hands of 
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innocent purchasers for value, or otherwise, in accordance with the find- 
ings and decrees of the courts. In fixing the amount, if any, the said 
companies are entitled to receive on account of the retention by the 
United States of indemnity lands within national forests and other 
Government reservations, as by this enactment provided, the court shall 
determine the full value of the interest which may be rightfully claimed 
by said companies, or either of them, in said lands under the terms of 
said grants, and shall determine what quantities in lands or values said 
companies have received in excess of the full amounts they were entitled 
to receive, either as a result of breaches of the terms, conditions, or 
covenants, either expressed or implied, of said granting acts by said com- 
panies, or either of them, or through mistake of law or fact, or through 
misapprehension as to the proper construction of said grants, or as a 
result of fraud, or otherwise, and said excess lands and values, if any, 
shall be charged against said companies in the judgments and decrecs 
of said court. To carry out this enactment the court may render such 
judgments and decrees as law and equity may require. 

Sec. 7. This suit, or suits, herein authorized shall be brought in a 
district court of the United States for some district within the States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, or 
Oregon, and may be consolidated with any other actions now pending 
between the same parties in the same court involving the subject matter, 
and any such court shall in any such suit have jurisdiction to hear and 
determine all matters and things submitted to it in pursuance of the 
provisions of this act, and in any such suit brought by the Attorney 
General hereunder any persons having an interest in or lien upon any 
lands included in the lands claimed by the United States, or by said 
companies, or any interest in the proceeds or avails thereof may be made 
parties, On filing the complaint in such cause, writs of subpena may be 
issued by the court against any parties defendant, which writs shall 
run into any districts and shall be served, as any other like process, by 
the respective marshals of such districts. The judgment, or judgments, 
which may be rendered in said district court shall be subject to review 
on appeal by the United States circuit court of appeals for the circuit 
which includes the district in which the suit is brought, and the judg- 
ment, or judgments, of such United States circuit court of appeals shall 
be reviewable by the Supreme Court of the United States, as in other 
cases. Any case begun in accordance with this act shall be expedited 
in every way, and be assigned for hearing at the earliest practicable day 
in any court in which it may be pending. Congress shall be given a 
reasonable time, which shall be fixed by the court, within which it may 
enact such legislation and appropriate such sums of money as may be 
necessary to mect the requirements of any final judgment resulting by 
reason of the litigation herein provided for, 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the Attorney General to report to the 
Congress of the United States any final determinations rendered in such 
suit or proceedings, and the Attorney General, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Secretary of Agriculture shall thereafter submit to Con- 
gress recommendations for the enactment of such legislation, if any, as 
may be deemed by them to be desirable in the interests of the United 
States in connection with the execution of said decree or otherwise. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to with- 
hold his approval of the adjustment of the Northern Pacific land grants 
under the act of July 2, 1864, and the joint resolution of May 31, 1870, 
and other acts relating thereto; and he is also hereby directed to with- 
hold the issuance of any further patents and muniments of title under 
said act and the said resolution, or any legislative enactment supple- 
mental thereto, or connected therewith, until the suit or suits contem- 
plated by this act shall have been finally determined: Provided, That 
this act shall not prevent the adjudication of any claims arising under 
the public land laws where the claimants are not seeking title through 
the grants to the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., or its successors, or any 
acts in modification thereof or supplemental thereto. 


Mr. KENDRICK. 


Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
serve on this committee from the time it was organized until 
its conclusions culminated in this proposed bill, and I was 
chosen as the member of the committee to present this bill to 


the Senate. Over a long period of time I have given diligent 
attention to the study of this particular land-grant case, and 
I want to say to the Senators, for their information, that nearly 
all of this investigation was held during recesses of Congress. 
The committee summoned a number of witnesses, and the 
printed record of the hearings involves 5,500 pages. At no time 
has there been any disposition on the part of the committee to 
prove lacking in diligence in an effort to bring this matter to 
an issue. As presented, the measure has the full and fair 
approval of both parties in interest. 

For the information of the Senate I will suy that the origi- 
nal grant, made in 1865, involved about 40,000,000 acres of land, 
the greater portion of which has been satisfied. The present 
issue was raised because of a further claim made by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co. upon the Government. The committee 
has prepared the bill with laborious effort and brought it to 
the Senate. It included the preamble when first introduced, 
and, as already stated, after reconsideration it was reinstated 
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in the pill. In view of the technical objections raised, I move, 
Mr. President, that the “ whereas” clauses, as they now ap- 
pear in the bill, be stricken out without prejudice to them and 
that Senate bill 669 as thereby amended do pass. 

Mr, President, both parties in interest, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and the United States Government, as represented 
by the Agricultural Department and the Interior Department, 
are anxious to have this legislation passed. I therefore accept 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana to 
strike out the preamble. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, frankly, I disagree with my 
colleague with reference to the striking out of the preamble, but 
I realize that it*would be difficult to get this bill passed unless 
it ware stricken out. I know something of this litigation, be- 
cause of the fact that certain phases of the case came to my 
attention when I was United States district attorney. I know 
the facts set forth in the preamble from my examination of the 
case at that time. I am convinced that what is set forth in 
the preamble is correct. 

I think the reason why the department wanted that preamble 
in the bill should be stated to the Senate. It was felt that if 
the Government went into court the question would immediately 
be raised as to why this resolution was passed and the preamble 
would set forth the reasons why the Congress of the United 
States passed this sort of a resolution. 

Of course, the preamble would not be binding upon the court 
in any manner at all. It would simply set forth the reasons 
why Congress passed the resolution. The court would not be 
bound to take it into consideration at all. I can not see why 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. would be damaged by the 
fact that the preamble was in the measure. But I think it is 
essential that the bill should be passed, because of the fact 
that it is something the Department of Agriculture has been 
working on for the past 10 years, and the counsel for the de 
partment has in my judgment done a magnificent piece of work 
in handling this matter. Thousands upon thousands of acres 


are involved in it, and it affects several States in the North- 
west. 

Everybody who is familiar with the Northern Pacific land 
grants, and what has gone on out there, knows that fraudulent 
acts were committed, and that it has been charged that the 
Northern Pacifie did not live up to their agreements with the 


Government. I think just a casual reading of the testimony, 
or of portions of the testimony, will convince anybedy that they 
did not live up to their agreement with the Government. But 
because of the fact that I am anxious to see the bill pass, I am 
not going to object to the preamble being stricken out, much as 
I think it should be in there. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was stricken out. 


BRANCH SOLDIERS’ HOME IN THE SOUTHEAST 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 174, 
to provide for the establishment of a branch home of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in the State of 
Florida. We were about to take the bill up the other day, but 
an executive session intervened. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have just received a letter 
from my State in regard to the matter, and I am investigating 
it now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I say to the Senator that the bill 
has been amended so as to strike out reference to Florida and 
substitute a provision that the home shall be located in one 
of the Southeastern States? So the Senator’s people will be 
taken care of by the amendment to the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Florida, if he will kindly yield, whether or not the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] did not request that this 
particular measure go over? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not at all. The Senator was in favor of 
pressing the bill. He was asking to have it passed. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I wish to say that the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania said that the bill is entirely satisfactory 
to him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And absolutely necessary, he said. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. a 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“land,” to strike out the words “ approximating 800 acres now 
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owned by the Federal Government located in the State of Flor- 
ida” and insert in lieu thereof the words “located in one of 
the Southeastern States”; on line 10 to strike out the word 
“ Plorida” and insert in lieu thereof the words “one of the 
Southeastern States”; on page 2, line 11, to strike out “ $3,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,000,000,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers is authorized and directed to select a 
tract of land located in one of the Southeastern States or to acquire 
land by donation and without expense, as a site for a branch home of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to be located in one 
of the Southeastern States. The land selected or acquired shall be 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the Board of Managers of said home, 
together with all books, maps, records, and other documents necessary 
for use, administration, and control of such land. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Managers of the national home is authorized 
and directed to provide for the improvement of the land so selected or 
acquired and for the construction, equipment, operation, and main- 
tenance thereon of suitable buildings for the use of a branch home. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 

2,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 
the establishment of a branch home of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in one of the Southeastern States.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have the report on 
the bill printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[S. Rept. No. 10, 7ist Cong., 1st sess.] 


BRANCH HOME OF THE NATIONAL "\OME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS 
IN FLORIDA 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the 
following report (te accompany -8. 174): 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(8S. 174) to provide for the establishment of a branch home of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in the State of Florida, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass with the following amendments : 

Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “approximating 300 
acres now owned by the Federal Government located in the State of 
Florida,” and insert in lieu ‘thereof the following: “located in one of 
the Southeastern States.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the word “ Florida” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ one of the Southeastern States.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out the sum “ $3,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “‘ $2,000,000.” 

Amend the title so as to read: ‘“‘A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a branch home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers in one of the Southeastern States.” 

A bill to establish a branch home in the State of Florida was re- 
ported favorably to the Senate by this committee and passed by the 
Senate on February 28, 1929, but failed to receive action in the House 
of Representatives. 

Your committee has amended this bill to authorize the selection of 
Jand in one of the Southeastern States instead of specifying a particular 
State, with a view to securing the best possible location. 

The committee’s report on §8. 6202, Seventieth Congress, 
session, is made a part of this report, and reads as follows: 

“The National Military Home was established by act of Congress 
in 1866. 

“The object of that act was to provide for disabled veterans of the 
Union Army. 

“ Branches of the home have been established at Togus, Me.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Marion, Ind.; Danville, Ill.; Mitwaukee, Wis.; Leavenworth, 
Kans.; Hot Springs, 8S. Dak.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Hampton, Va.; and 
in California. 

“The maximum number of veterans for which these homes can now 
afford accommodations is about 20,000, and there are at this time more 
than 18,000 being accommodated. The increase during the past two 
years has been over 3,000 and will continue by reason of provisions 
of the act of Congress approved March 26, 1928, as follows: 

“*«The following persons shall be entitled to the benefits of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and may be admitted 
thereto upon the order of a member of the Board of Managers, namely: 
Honorably discharged officers, soldiers, sailors, or marines, including 
women, commissioned or enlisted, and Army and Navy nurses under 
commission, enlistment, appointment, assignment, or contract since 
April 21, 1898, who served in the regular, volunteer, or other forces 


second 
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of the United States, or in the Organized Militia or National Guard 
when called into Federal service, and who are disabled by disease or 
wounds and who have no adequate means of support, and by reason 
of such disability are either temporarily or permanently incapacitated 
from earning a living.’ 

“Testifying before a subcommittee of this committee, February 7, 
Gen. George H. Wood, president Board of Managers of the National 
Home, stated in part: 

“*As a result of the heavy increase in membership, at a meeting of 
our board last March, 1928, the executive officers were ordered to make 
a survey to see what we needed and what we ought to ask for, and 
whether we would be able with our present facilities to meet the 
needs of the disabled veterans who are entitled to our service. This 
survey was made by me, and certain recommendations were made to the 
board with regard to additior al facilities at several of the branches. 
In this survey I stated: 

“*«“As another part of our program for the legislative year 1928-29, 
I feel that we should recommend to Congress the establishment of a 
home somewhere in the Southern States. At present we have no home 
south of Johnson City, Tenn.; and as the last two wars were fought by 
men from all sections of the country, we are having a very heavy 
demand for our services from Southern States.” 

“* This recommendation, included in my survey, was unanimously 
adopted by the board, and I was directed to submit the matter to Con- 
gress, which I did in the letter transmitting our proceedings to Con- 
gress. That simply contains the same recommendation I made, ap- 
proved by the board, and submitted to Congress for consideration. 

“*The reason that induced the board to take this action was, of 
course, the fact that we needed additional facilities. Whether it would 
be better to group them in our present homes is a question. We do 
fecl, however, that there is a maximum number that can be satis- 
factorily taken care of in one branch home, so as to give that careful 
attention to the work by the officers which they should give to it. 

“«There was a limit to what we could build up. Therefore we 
determined that it would be wise to establish an additional home, and 
the board felt that, as 87 per cent of our present population is made 
up of men who served in the Spanish-American and World Wars, the 
recruits for which armies were taken from all States of the Union, it 
should be located some place in the South, in justice to the southern 
tier of States. 

“*Another thing, we have a large number of men coming from those 
States, and when they make application for admission we have to ship 
them to the home where we have facilities, which, in some cases, is 
many hundreds or thousands of miles from their homes; and so we 
have felt that it would be an act of justice and an act of consideration 
to disabled veterans applying for admission to the National Military 
Home from the Southern States to have a branch home where they 
would be nearer to their homes and their families, which is something 
to be considered in any work of this kind. 

“‘A third proposition, which is important from the administration 
standpoint, is the fact that a home in a very mild climate, which could 
be established in the southern tier of States, would be very much less 
expensive in operation. One of the heavy items of maintenance we 
have in all of our northern homes is coal. Our coal bill is one of 
the heavy expenses of operation, whereas if we had a home in a more 
genial climate that cost of operation would be less; and, of course, 
that is something quite important for the Government. Then, we find 
that sixty-odd years after the original homes were established for the 
benefit of soldiers of the Civil War we have a large number of those 
soldiers still in our homes, and we must figure that any building we 
do now should not be for the next two or three years, but for the next 
50 years at least. 

“*The facilities contemplated at present time would not provide for 
more than 1,500 additional members; and I think they will soon be 
taken up by those veterans we are getting in every day. I think the 
need for another branch home is necessary if we propose to keep up 
with demands; and, of course, as it takes time to build, we should 
build ahead.’ 

“Branches of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
have been established throughout the country from Maine to California. 

“The number of applicants is increasing rapidly, due to liberal 
provisions of the act of March 26, 1928, incorporated in this report. 

“Should a branch of the home be established in the far South, it 
would accommodate veterans from that section as well as veterans from 
all other sections of the country. 

“It is believed that the establishment of a branch of the home in 
Florida would, from the standpoint of economy of operation, climate, 
and beneficial effects from an abundance of sunshine, prove advantageous 
to the Government as well as to disabled veterans of all wars.” 


INLAND AND COASTAL WATERWAYS OF FLORIDA 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I report from’ the Com- 
mittee on Printing a resolution (S. Res. 81) relating to a 
report compiled for the Florida Inland and Coastal Waterways 
Association, which I ask to have considered at this time. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 
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Resolved, That the report compiled for the Florida Inland and Coastal 
Waterways Association, relative to the inland and coastal waterways 
of Florida, be printed with illustrations as a Senate document. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of 
the Senator from Indiana what the program is for the next few 
days? There seems to be some misunderstanding on this side 
Several Senators told me that we,are to recess until Friday 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That no business would be transacted then, 
and that we would recess over until Monday. 

Mr. WATSON. As far as I can fix a program it will be to 
have an immediate executive session at this time, which will 
last not to exceed five minutes, and then for the Senate to recess 
until Friday at 12 o’clock. If there be a quorum present Friday, 
we will proceed with the consideration of the measure which 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] has in charge. If there 
be no quorum, we shall have to take an adjournment over until 
Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. An important nomination came to 
the Senate yesterday of special counsel to represent the Govern- 
ment in some important litigation, which went to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I had hoped that we might have an executive 
session on Friday for the consideration of that nomination. 

Mr. WATSON. If there shall be a quorum present, there 
will be no trouble about that; but so many Senators have said 
they intend to absent themselves from the city that I do not 
know whether there will be a quorum present Friday or not. I 
have urged everyone to be here, but we have a great number 
of Senators in proportion to our total number who are going 
away to make memorial addresses to-morrow, and other Sena- 
tors are going away for other purposes, and whatever may be 
their purpose I can not hold them here. 

Mr. HEFLIN. To what time does the Senator expect to 
ask a recess? 

Mr, WATSON. Until 12 o’clock Friday. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to House bill 2667, the tariff revi- 
sion bill. The amendment provides for a tariff of 6 cents per 
pound on hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species, green 
salted or wet salted; and 15 cents per pound on dried hides and 
skins. I move that the amendment be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS OVER MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Friday at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) took a recess until Friday, May 31, 1929, at 
12 o’clock meridian, 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 29 (legisla- 
tive day of May 16), 1929 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Robert H. Lucas. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Hugh B. Woodward, district of New Mexico. 
PosSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 
Jerome M. Osborn, Stepney Depot. 
IDAHO 
Ansel O. Skinner, Rathdrum. 
Evalyn F. Draper, Richfield. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Elmer C. Cobb, Rockland. 
Edna M. Small, Sandwich. 


MICHIGAN 
Laura G. Poskitt, Prescott. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Elmer J. Schrag, Alsen. 
Doris Pratten, Milton. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1929 


Edith K. Hill, Selby. 
TENNESSEE 
Rex C. Turman, Waynesboro. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Alfred L. Davidson, Branchland. 
WYOMING 
James A. Sellar, Kaycee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wreopnespay, May 29, 1929 


The House met at 1 o’clock p. m. and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 
Rabbi Abram Simon offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, we invoke Thy holy and majestic name as we 
joyously begin our work of to-day. The thought of Thy gracious 
presence gives consecration to cur labors. May we earnestly 
endeavor to realize Thy holy will in our legislative tasks, so 
that our country and its people may reap the reward of our 
devoted services. On this eve of Decoration Day, sacredly 
recalling those who have made the supreme sacrifice for their 
country’s cause aud are now with Thee, we pray fervently that 
the memory of their devotion so inspire us that our sacrifices 
for our beloved land in times of peace may be none the less 
worthy of Thine acceptance. Upon the President, Cabinet, and 
Congress, and upon the citizens of our country, mayest Thou 
pour Thy blessing in an enriching stream of peace, good will, 
and love. To Thee be all the glory and honor now and ever- 
more. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


THE JOHN GELLATLY ART COLLECTION 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolution 34. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate Joint 
Resolution 34. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) authorizing the Smithsonian Institution 
to convey suitable acknowledgment to John Gellatly for his offer to 
the Nation of his art collection, and to include in its estimates of 
appropriations such sums as may be needful for the preservation and 
maintenance of the collection 
Whereas Mr. John Gellatly has offered to the Nation his art collection 

for eventual permanent exhibition in the National Gallery of Art under 

the administration of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

Whereas the National Gallery of Art Commission has recommended to 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution the acceptanee of 
this collection on account of its high merit; and 

Whereas the said board of regents have approved in principle this 
recommendation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, eto., That the Smithsonian Institution is requested to con- 
vey suitable acknowledgment to the donor, and is authorized to include 
in its estimates of appropriations such sums as may be needful for the 
preservation and maintenance of the collection. 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, a resolution similar to this was in- 
troduced in the House by the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Titson], who favors immediate action in the matter. 
The Democratic floor leader, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], has been consulted, and those members of the Com- 
mittee on the Library who have been reelected agree. 

The occasion of action is the desire of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution who have acted upon the advice of the 
National Gallery of Art Commission to the effect that the gift, 
which is manifestly of great consequence, should be received. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What appropriation will be placed on the 
National Government by virtue of the acceptance of this gift, 
liberal authority being granted to the Smithsonian Institution 
for its acceptance? 

Mr. LUCE. The only expense at present will be for the pres- 
ervation and maintenance of the collection where it now is, in 
the city of New York. For the time it will be kept there we 
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shall have no occasion to make provision for it here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the resolution give authority to the 
authorities of the Smithsonian Institution to provide a building 
adequate for the purpose? 

Mr. LUCE. No. The resolution simply says the institution 
is requested to convey suitable acknowledgment to the donor, 
and is authorized to include in its estimates of appropriation 
such sums as may be needful for the preservation and mainte- 
nance of the collection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That might be construed as authorizing an 
appropriation for the housing of the collection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My recollection is that the resolution 
provides that the authorities of the Smithsonian Institution may 
submit estimates to Congress, and these estimates will be acted 
upon by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does that authorize the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to provide adequate provision for the housing of the 
collection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No. 

Mr. BYRNS. Does the gentleman understand that it is an 
authorization in that they may submit estimates? 

Mr. LUCE. It is not an authorization going beyond the sub- 
mission of estimates. 

Mr. BYRNS. If it is not the purpose to make an authoriza- 
tion, why submit that language? I was just wondering if, 
under the terms of this resolution, it might not be regarded as 
rather implying an obligation on the part of Congress to make 
such an appropriation as their estimates would require. 

Mr. LUCE. That is not the expectation or the intention of 
the resolution. 

Mr. BYRNS. 
clear. 

Mr. LUCE. There is no attempt in this resolution to obligate 
Congress to erect any building. Further steps in the matter 
of housing will be contingent upon what may develop in the 
way of acquiring a suitable building to house not only this 
collection but also other collections. 

Mr. BYRNS. As I gathered from the reading of the resolu- 
tion, I seriously doubt if it carries an appropriation. 

Mr. LUCE. I will read it again, if I may: 


The Smithsonian Institution is requested to convey suitable acknowl- 
edgment to the donor, and is authorized to include in its estimates of 
appropriations such sums as may be needful for the preservation and 
maintenance of the collection. 


Mr. HOWARD. May I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that I understood from the first reading of this resolution 
that the word “ instructed” appeared in it? 

Mr. LUCE. No. The word did not appear in the resolutior. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCH. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The language of the resolution as suggested 
by the gentleman from Tennessee possibly may not constitute 
an authorization. Whether it was the intention of the language 
to do that, whether or not that is the purpose, may be uncertain; 
but the language could very easily be changed so as to leave no 
question about it. If, instead of reading as it does, a few words 
are changed in the language read, after the words “ acknowledg- 
ment to the donor,” by the insertion of the words “and appro- 
priations of such sums as may be needful for the preservation 
and maintenance of the collection are hereby authorized” 
would make it perfectly clear. 

Mr. LUCE. ‘That possibly would fortify the language. How- 
ever, the sufficiency of the language might be inferred from the 
fact that the resolution was introduced in the Senate by the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The language of the resolution as it appears 
might not be clear, but the change I have suggested would make 
it perfectly safe. If the gentleman wants to take a chance I 
have no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. I think it is perfectly safe to take such chance 
and thus save further delay in the matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I have been attempting to obtain a copy of 
the resolution, so I could read it carefully. Do I understand 
the resolution provides that a letter of acceptance be sent to 
the donor, and if this collection is accepted by the Smithsonian 
Institution, this resolution means that Congress will practically 
be bound to appropriate funds out of the Federal Treasury 
to take care of it? ; 

Mr. LUCE. It will bind it only to the extent that if the 
Federal Government comes into the possession of property 


I thought it was not; but it should be made 
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worth several million dollars, it would be a matter of good 
judgment to protect it and to preserve it and furnish what may 
be necessary for the maintenance of the collection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman believe 
that when the matter of appropriation shall come before Con- 
gress, in order to provide for the care of this collection, we will 
be referred to the pending resolution and told that it is a 
moral obligation because this resolution directed the Smith- 
sonian Institution to accept the collection? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not assume it to be an obligation going be- 
yond the obligation of ordinary efliciency and economy in the 
way of protecting and maintaining the great collection which 
may come into public possession. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then the question of making 
an appropriation will come before the Congress on the merits 
of the appropriation, and we will not be told we have to vote 
for the appropriation because of the language of this resolu- 
tion, which directs the Smithsonian Institution to accept the 
collection. 

Mr. LUCE. The absolute control will be in the hands of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I shall not object. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
collection is worth several million dollars. Does the gentleman 
know about what it is worth? 

Mr. LUCE. I have heard figures of $3,000,000 or $4,000,000. 

Mr. SNELL. It seems to me we could go a little way in 
taking care of a collection worth several million dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the character of the collection? 

Mr. LUCE. Pictures, works of art, fine handicraft, gathered 
from ail over the world; in short, the result of a lifetime of 
interest in assembling artistic treasures. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the Smithsonian Institution similar 
collections of art? 

Mr. LUCE. Oh, yes; in the National Museum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Corcoran Art Gallery is an emporium 
of such works of art. Does the Smithsonian Institution have 
collections of paintings, and the like? 

Mr. LUCE. Oh, yes; the Smithsonian Institution, through 
the National Museum, has one that is expected to become, as 
the years pass, the most magnificent art museum in the United 
States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCK. Yes. . 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman frankly state that 
even if we have to appropriate to care for this collection it will 
be a splendid thing to do, and that we ought to be grateful for 
the opportunity of having some real art come to the Capital of 
the Nation? [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCE. I appreciate the helpfulness of what the gentle- 
man from New York has said. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Friday, immediately after the disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table, I be permitted to address the House for five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that on Friday, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, he may 
be permitted to address the House for five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

RUM SMUGGLING ON THE BORDER 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of liquor 
smuggling on the border, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks in the Rgecorp on the 
subject of liquor smuggling. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, May 21, Hon. W. D. 
Euler, a cabinet minister of the Canadian Government, speaking 
in the House of Commons, of which he is a distinguished member, 
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took occasion to say some things in regard to the smuggling of 
liquor from Canada to the United States, and in doing so made 
some observations which I think call for a reply. 

This matter of smuggling of liquor and other commodities has 
been the subject of much correspondence and conference be- 
tween the Governments of Canada and the United States. In 
1924 a treaty was signed which it was hoped would at least 
help to mitigate the conditions. It has not proved to be a suc- 
cess, 

In 1925 the Secretary of State took the question up again with 
the British Embassy, and after some delay a conference was 
held in Ottawa during January of this year between repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments to see if some mutually sat- 
isfactory agreement could be reached. 

At that conference the American delegates took strong ground 
that the only solution of this international difficulty would be 
for Canada to refuse clearance of liquor to the United States. 
gag F. C. Billard, head of the American delegation, stated 
it thus: 


It is the well-considered opinion of the United States delegation that 
nothing short of a discontinuance of the existing practice of issuing 
clearances or other official documents permitting the legal exportation 
from Canada to the United States of goods the importation of which into 
the United States is illegal would be of material assistance to the United 
States in dealing with the problem of smuggling such goods into the 
United States from Canada or would be of material assistance in pre- 
venting the further development of unfavorable conditions on our border, 
which affect both countries alike. 


After the conclusion the question received consideration by the 
Canadian Government, and on March 15 Hon. W, L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, wrote to the United States 
Government to the effect that— 


Without making at the present time a final decision of the proposal 
[of the American delegation] the Canadian Government would permit 
United States officers to be stationed on the Canadian side of the border, 
at ports of clearance to be determined, in order to enable the United 
States officials themselves to transmit immediately to the appropriate 
authorities in the United States information to be furnished by the 
Canadian customs officials as clearances are obtained as to the clearance 
of all vessels for the United States carrying liquor cargoes. 


To this the American Government replied on April 20, saying 
that in its view— 


The proposed arrangement would not be a solution of the problem. 


The American note went on to say that, according to the terms 
of the 1924 treaty— 


Information has been promptly furnished by the Canadian officials to 
the designated American authorities * * *. 


But the necessary information to identify the vessels engaged 
in liquor smuggling has not been available, because the data 
furnished to the Canadian authorities and transmitted to the 
American officials were in most cases fictitious. The note con- 
cluded by saying: 

While the Government of the United States appreciates the gracious 
offer of the Canadian Government to permit American officials to trans- 
mit information of this kind from Canadian soil, it remains convinced 
that the only effective means of dealing with the smuggling problem 
along the border is the conclusion of a treaty amending the convention 
of June 6, 1924, to the end that clearance be denied to shipments of 
commodities from either country when their importation is prohibited in 
the other. 


There the matter rested until it was brought up in the Cana- 
dian Parliament last week by a member of that body, Hon. James 
Woodsworth, who contended that Canada was guilty of “an un- 
friendly act ” in not acceding to the United States request. 

Mr. Woodsworth is reported as saying: 


It is no longer true that the Canadian-United States border is an 
unarmed and peaceful border. To-day there were armed vessels and 
armed men patrolling the Lakes. * * * It is beneath Canada’s dig- 
nity to continue to occupy her present disgraceful position which is 
creating a contempt for law psychology among Canadian children. 

The citizen of one nation who does not respect the law of another 
nation of equal civilization with his own will not be likely to respect 
the law of his own, if it conflicts with his own personal self-interest. 


Continuing Mr. Woodsworth said: 

We are maintaining at enormous cost, an embassy in the United 
States to promote friendly relations. Are we going to maintain that 
embassy simply to try to protect international rum-runners, as in the 
I’m Alone case? I ask this question: Why should we shield a gang of 
outlaws, many of them American outlaws, whose business means gain 
to a small group of Canadian distillers and their parasites, but is not 
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in the interest of the great mass of the people of Canada? 
is not decent treatment of a friendly nation. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


I say this 


Mr. Alfred Speakman is also reported as saying: 


When they see men enriching themselves in this way; when they 


see these same men retain their standing as respectable and responsible | 


citizens of the community; then they see that the actions of these men 


' 
and the trade in which they are engaged apparently do not lower them | 
in the eyes of the adult community, what kind of ideals will these boys 


and girls have? 


I would like also to quote the words of Miss Agnes C. Mac- 
phail: 


rom my point of view the liquor business is a dirty business. I 
have never seen anything good come out of liquor and I have seen a 
great deal of evil arise from its use. 
it, whether they are individuals or groups of individuals. I have no 
use for the whole dirty business, and the fact that we are allowing 
liquor to pour out of southern Ontario into the United States and are 
doing nothing effective to stop it is giving to the Canadian people the 
mentality and the ethics of bootleggers. 


To Mr. Woodsworth and the others, Hon. W. D. Euler made 
reply. 

When a Canadian Cabinet minister makes a formal address 
on the floor of the Parliament he speaks officially for the Gov- 
ernment, and what he says is not only intended for the members 
ot Parliament whom he directly addresses but for the country 
at large, indeed for the world at large. We have numerous 
examples of this British practice. Many of the most important 
deliverances regarding international affairs have been made by 
ministers of the Crown from their place in Parliament. 

Viewed in that light the statement made by Hon. W. D. 
Euler, Minister of National Revenue in the Canadian Govern- 
ment, takes on very real importance. The substance of his 
specch, so far as it refers to the United States, is practically a 
note to the United States. Yet in his speech he makes one of 
the most serious charges one nation can make against another— 
that is, the charge of insincerity. Over and over again 
repeats this, in one form or another, until there can be no doubt 
as to his meaning. 

In concluding his address, Mr. Euler says: 


I feel, however, that before we take any further action there should 
be more convincing proof that our neighbors are sincerely doing all they 
can to help themselves. 


Surely this is putting the case in the most possible offensive 
way. It is a direct charge of insincerity and is made after 
proofs have been presented by accredited officials of the United 
States and accepted by accredited officials of the Dominion of 


Canada as to the sincerity of the efforts that were being made | 


as we shall see in a moment from official records. 

Regarding the charge that the United States is not in earnest, 
this might be said: 

First. Why, then, does the United States Government request 
the Canadian Government to stop clearances of liquor? Why 
has there been a persistent bringing of this matter forward for 
many years? Again, in the face of this continual putting for- 
ward of requests by the United States and their continual denial 
by Canada, if there be any lack of earnestness or sincerity it 
surely is not upon the part of the United States. 

Second, Canadian Government officials have admitted United 
States sincerity. Only within a few months, at the recent con- 
ference held by representatives of the Governments of both the 
United States and Canada, this matter was brought up and state- 
ments were made by the American delegates as to what was 
being done. The official report states that— 


In reply Doctor Skelton [who was official head of the Canadian dele- 
gation] said in part, “ If we had any doubts as to the efforts our friends 
are making, such doubts have been cleared away and we here have had 
no such doubts.” 


It would seem, therefore, that Mr. Euler would not even take 
the testimony of the chief of his own delegation, who said he 
was voicing the opinion of the entire delegation when, after an 
intimate inquiry into what was being done, they reached the 
conclusion that the United States was in earnest. 

Third. The passing by the United States Congress from time 
to time of strengthening amendments to the enforcement code 
and the voting of increased sums for enforcement effort is proof 
of sincerity. Congress has not been voting to throw money 
away, but to put it to the very best possible use. where it will 
tell the most for the purpose intended. 

Fourth. The statements made by the Executive head of our 
Nation in the recent campaign and since his inauguration 


KH corrupts all those who touch | 


| connection contain an obvious implication. 





he | 
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these very pronounced statements the accusation of the Canadian 
minister takes on added seriousness. 

Fifth. The appointment by the President of the United States 
of a commission to make a searching inquiry into the whole 
question of law euforcement, with a view to improving condi- 
tions along prohibition, as well as along other lines, is additional 
proof of the sincerity of this country. 

The accusation is one that should not have been made. 

It is strange that with one breath the Canadian Government 


should be finding fault with the United States authorities for 
| being too active in regard to rum running in their seizure and 


sinking of the I’m Alone, and then in the next protesting that 
they are not displaying earnestness in their efforts to enforce 
the law. 

It is alleged that the request to discontinue the giving of 
daily notices of clearances is a proof of the lack of earnestness 
on the part of the United States. Mr. Euler’s words in this 
He says: 

I am 
were 


not going to suggest any reason, but, peculiarly enough, we 
requested by the United States Government to discontinue the 
giving of notices to the collector at Detroit, and in accordance with 
that request such were no longer given at that port. They 
asked us then to give weekly reports rather than daily reports by tele- 
phone, and we have acceded to their request. 


What are the facts? The United States officers did not ask 
that these notices be discontinued until the Canadian Govern- 
ment had refused to give information that would be of some 
real value. In doing this the fault did not lie with the Cana- 
dian customs officers, who undoubtedly acted within their in- 
structions, and the last note of the Secretary of State to the 
Canadian Government testifies to this, by saying: 

Canadian officials have faithfully discharged their duties under the 
convention. 


notices 


The difficulty was apparently higher up. 
explanation is necessary. These vessels of which Mr. Euler is 
speaking, of under 5 tons, are not registered in the United 
States by name, but, like automobiles, by number. Every 
owner must take out a license, as he would for an automobile, 
and receive an identification number, which the regulations 
require shall be prominently displayed, and this number is the 
only means of real identification. The Canadian authorities 
have been asked to give the identification number of the ves- 
sels that were cleared. This they have refused to do. These 
boats, which can only be identified by number, are cleared by 
these rum runners under all kinds of ridiculous names, such as 
the Rat, the Bug, and, further, a fictitious nanre is given as 
master of the vessel, and a fictitious destination is given. Thus, 
when the Canadian officers notify the American officers that the 
Cat, with Lincoln C. Andrews as master, has sailed for Toledo, 
it conveyed absolutely no information, either as to the name of 
the boat, the name of the master, or the point of destination. 

What wou!d have been useful and which was refused was the 
identification number of these vessels, which each was required 
to carry. The advantage of such information will he seen from 
the fact that it would enable the United States officials to make 
use of the law which I will quote in a moment. 

Mr. Euler is in error in regard to a point of law. He says 
that ull boats under 5 tons sailing from United States ports 
are not required to take clearances and do not need to report 
when they return. A simple quotation from the Revised 
Statutes of the United States is the best answer that can be 
given to that misstatement. 

DEFINITION OF VESSEL 

The word “ vessel” includes every description of water craft or other 
artificial contrivance used, or capable of being used, as a means of 
transportation on water. (R. 8. 3.) 

CLEARANCE 


The master or person having the charge or command of any vessel 
bound to a foreign port shall deliver to the collector of the district 
from which such vessel is about to depart a manifest of all the cargo 
on board the same, and the value thereof, by him subscribed, and shall 
swear to the truth thereof; whereupon the collector shall grant a 
clearance for such vessel and her cargo, but without specifying the par- 
ticulars thereof in the clearance, unless required by the master or other 
person having the charge or command of such vessel so to do. If any 
vessel bound to a foreign port departs on her voyage to such foreign 
port without delivering such manifest and obtaining a clearance as 
hereby required, the master or other person having the charge or com- 
mand of such vessel shall be liable to a penalty of $500 for every such 
offense. (R. S. 4198; April 29, 1902. See act of June 15, 1917, Title 
V, sec. 4, p. 338.) 


It is true that these vessels do not need to take out clearance 


Here a word of 


surely are evidence of his determined purpose. In the face of | papers when going to another port within the Nation, but they 
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do require clearance papers when going to a foreign port. The 
importance of this fact will be seen in a moment. 

It is obvious that an American vessel could not clear from 
a Canadian port without having gone to that port, and if it 
had gone there without first taking out clearance papers from 
an American port its license may be forfeited, the owner fined, 
and in some instances the vessel confiscated. 

Here is an instance: A boat named Billy was cleared from 
a certain Canadian port and, of course, the American authori- 
ties were notified. A boat named Billy was seized by the 
American authorities. It was not the rum-running boat of 
which they had been notified, although it was a rum runner, 
From the same port a boat named The Le Moine was reported 
as having been cleared. The number of it was wrongly given Y 
90. Its actual number was Y 1572. 

Under the United States Treasury regulations if the boats 
were obliged by the Canadian customs officials to give their cor- 
rect names and license numbers, action could be instituted 
against them by the United States Government for being in 
a foreign port and failing to report their arrival in the United 
States. 

On the Florida front the Bahamas Government gives accu- 
rate information regarding vessels, reporting them by name and 
number. The American authorities then know that the boat 
whose number is given has been there and has taken liquor 
on board. They look up the United States customs records to 
see if that boat has cleared from an American port for the 
3ahamas and has reported on arrival therefrom. If not, then 
they look up that boat. Moreover, they now know exactly who 
is the owner of the rum-running vessel. 

The result has been a substantial clamping down upon rum- 
running activities in that section. This has been done by ar- 
rangement with the British Government. The Canadians have 
been asked to do this, but to date have refused. 

Mr. Euler says that the boats that clear for Detroit are 
known to land in Detroit; those that clear for Buffalo are 
known to land in Buffalo. Again the question might be asked, 
How is this known? The only possible evidence there can be 
is that of the rum runners themselves, who are self-confessed 
liars and crooks; who know no law, either of Canada or the 
United States, except as it suits their purpose. 

But what of the boats that clear from Port Colborne, Port 
Stanley, Belleville, and Toronto for various ports on the other 
side of the lake. How does Mr. Euler know that they reached 
their destination? As a matter of fact, one destination is as 
good as another to these boats. The given destination means 
nothing. They land at a spot that they think safe. 

The suggestion is made that the liquor imported from Canada 
only constitutes from 2 to 5 per cent of the aggregate amount 
illicitly consumed in the United States. And this is coupled 
with the statement that this is admitted by American officials. 
The truth is that this statement has been made, but has been 
emphatically denied by American officials, and is on the face of 
it utterly absurd. 

It is said that stopping clearances would not stop shipment, 
and further added that instead of a few large shipping ports, 
every little landing place would be one from which liquor would 
be shipped and the Canadian Government would be powerless 
to prevent it. The inconsistency of this, when coupled with the 
criticism of the United States, is obvious. If the Canadians 
would be helpless to prevent liquor from being shipped from 
“every little landing place,” how do the Canadians expect the 
United States to be able to stop liquor coming in, as it now 
does, at “ every little landing place”? 

There is a naive innocence in Mr. Euler’s statement regarding 
liquor coming from the St. Pierre-Miquelon Islands. He says 
that— 

One of the worst troubles we have in connection with preventive meas- 
ures in the Maritimes is that the St. Pierre-Miquelon Islands lie beside 
our doors, and it is impossible to prevent the smuggling of liquor from 
those islands into our own country. 


And yet, confessing his own impotence in regard to one little 
insignificant island, he accuses the United States of bad faith 
because of their difficulty along a far-flung frontier. 

Mr. Euler states that when Canada was dry and the United 
States wet during the war: 


I have no recollection, and I think no one has any, that the United 
States, at a time when conditions were reversed, made any effort what- 
ever to stop the exportation of liquor from one friendly nation to 
another friendly nation, which was engaged in a great war. 


This might be answered by asking another question. Is there 
any record of any suggestion being made at that time by the 
Government of Canada to the United States, with which the 
United States did not comply? It may be further said that 
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this was only for a very few months, for the Canadian war-time 
prohibition did not go into force until April, 1918, and the 
armistice was signed November 11 of the same year. 

It may be said further that duly authenticated landing cer- 
tificates have always been required by the United States, 

If Canada will not stop granting clearances, will she at least 
do this? Take steps to make the rum-running business honest, 
in this regard at least, that the correct names of the vessels and 
the correct names of the owners shall be given, and that there 
shall be an insistence that the vessels clearing reach the destina- | 
tion for which they clear, and that no boat be cleared a second 
time until satisfactory proof has been given that the previous 
shipment was landed in accordance with the clearance papers. 
Surely it is not too much to suggest that the Government of 
Canada should not be a knowing accessory to the falsehood 
and perjury that now characterizes the rum-running business 
on the border. 

The evidence is irrefutable that at present boats are cleared 
by Canadian customs officers under what they know to be a 
fictitious name of the boat, and with what is known to be a 
fictitious name of the master, and to what is known to be a 
fictitious destination. This action is unjustifiable by any 
standard of international ethics. 

Mr, Euler says: 


Exportation of liquor from Canada is entirely legal. If we pass a 
law prohibiting clearance, the liquor will then go out in any case, but it 
will go out illegally and secretly instead of openly, aboveboard. 


Here, surely, is a new principle in jurisprudence, that the 
law should be made to suit the would-be law violators, and that 
when their wrongdoing can not be prevented by law it should 
be facilitated by law; where you can not prevent an evil thing 
from being done secretly, then provide that it may be done 
openly. I wonder in what other regards would Mr. Euler apply 
this principle. It would work fine with hold-up gangs and 
burglaries. Certain hours in broad daylight might be provided 
during which burglars and hold-up men would operate and cer- 
tain sections reserved for them. Apply this to obscene litera- 
ture or immoral plays. Provide that instead of this being 


driven into the dark and underground it be brought right out 
into the open. Let the obscene literature be displayed on cer- 
Let the immoral plays be 


tain corners during certain hours. 
given in the open park. 

The statement is made by Mr. Euler that the unloading of 
rum-running vessels has been assisted on the American side by 
the dry squad and the impression conveyed was that this was a 
common occurrence. It is a very uncommon occurrence, and if 
known would be pronrptly and severely dealt with. As a proof 
of the earnestness of the United States in seeing that officials do 
their duty, there is the outstanding fact that to-day there are 
9 officers in jail in the city of Detroit for the taking of bribes 
and 10 others under indictment awaiting trial. It may be fur- 
ther said that the bribing of these officers was done by the very 
rum runners and the interests behind them whose infamous 
business Mr. Euler declines to interfere with. 

It might be further said that it is not a very great time since 
a select committee of the House of Commons, which Mr. Euler 
addressed, investigated customs conditions on the Canadian 
border, which revealed conditions indescribably bad and which 
constituted a national scandal. 

The United States is merely asking an amendment to the 
treaty to the end that clearances be denied to shipments of com- 
modities from either country when their importation is pro- 
hibited in the other. Public opinion in any country would not 
long tolerate the practice of raising revenue by permitting this 
territory to be used as a base from which the laws of a friendly 
nation may be violated. 

There are many illustrations of international cooperation to 
prevent the commission of acts on the soil of one nation that 
are contrary to the established policy of another, When the 
people of both countries understand the facts in the present 
situation it will be adjusted as amicably as have similar ques- 
tions that have arisen in more than 100 years of cordial rela- 
tions between the United States and Canada. Mr. Huler has 
indicated that the matter is not closed. 

The people of the United States have always been deeply ap- 
preciative of the cordial spirit of cooperation that has been 
manifested by the people of Canada toward the solution of 
problems that have arisen between the respective countries, the 
amicable adjustment of which constitutes a splendid chapter in 
the history of diplomatic negotiations. 

Let us hope that this question will not be an exception. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns on Friday it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next, = 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns on Friday it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Connecticut some questions in 
order to get information for the benefit of the House? I under- 
stand there will be some business on Friday from the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. TILSON. I have been informed that there are certain 
matters expected to be transacted under unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARNER. Virtually, under unanimous consent. There 
will be no controversial matters on Friday? 

Mr. TILSON. I know of none that could arise. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman if the apportion- 
ment bill is passed in the Senate and comes to the House 
whether he expects to take that up Monday or Tuesday or 
at what time? 

Mr. TILSON. Not on Monday, I presume, though I should 
like to take it up as soon as possible. 

Mr. GARNER. I know that under the gentleman’s agree- 
ment he would not take it up before Monday, but will you take 
it up Monday or Tuesday, or has the gentleman any thought 
about that? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not see how we could take it up on Mon- 
day very well, because it will probably not get over here until 
Monday, and my best guess in the matter—and it is only a 
Yankee gucss—is that Tuesday would be as early as we could 
begin actual consideration of the apportionment and census 
bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, in 
connection with the census-apportionment bill, the bill now 
before the Senate has never been referred to a committee of the 
House. If it should pass the Senate, which it is likely to do, 
unfortunately, in its present form, and come over here, do I 
understand from the majority leader that they propose to take 
it up without referring it to a committee of the House? 

Mr. TILSON. It is the same bill, substantially, that has been 
considered two or three times by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Connecticut is very 
much mistaken about that, but, waving that aside, he does 
not answer my question. I want to know when that bill comes 
over here from the Senate whether it will be referred to a 
committee of the House to be considered, whether it will be 
brought in here and an attempt made to pass it under suspen- 
sion of the rules, or whether it will be sent to the Rules Com- 
mittee and a rule brought in for its consideration in the House. 

Mr. TILSON. It appears to me the last proposition that the 
gentleman makes is a rather reasonable one and would bring it 
before the House in a proper way for consideration. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am sure whatever the gentleman from 
Connecticut says will govern and I should like to ask him 
specifically, because we are very much interested in the propo- 
sition, as the gentleman from Connecticut probably knows, 
whether or not an attempt will be made to pass it under sus- 
pension of the rules, or whether you intend to refer it to the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. TILSON. I think there is no intention of considering it 
under suspension of the rules, 

Mr. RANKIN. Since the Senate has made a great many 
amendments even to the census bill that went over there and has 
tied the census bill and the apportionment bill together, does 
not the majority leader think we ought to organize the Census 
Committee of the House and refer these two bills to them and 
let them pass on them in the regular way? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think that it is necessary to refer 
the bill to a committee in order to have full, free, and ample 
consideration of the bill by the House of Representatives in 
view of the fact that both of the bills now joined together 
have been repeatedly considered by the Census Committee of 
the House, reported to the House, and passed upon by the 
House. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I ask one more question and then I 
shall not bother the gentleman further? While the gentleman 
has the chairman of the Rules Committee behind him to back 
him up, I want to say to the gentleman from Connecticut that 
there have been several amendments adopted in the Senate 
that I take the responsibility to say are not satisfactory to a 
majority of the Members of the House. 

Mr. TILSON. Then there will be ample opportunity to vote 
them out if the House so desires. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was going to ask whether or not the Rules 
Committee would give us an opportunity to take the bill up 
and discuss it under the regular rules of the House and offer 
amendments to the bill and have them considered, 
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Mr. TILSON. In view of the situation, my idea of a rule 
would be one that would throw the bill open to the fullest 
consideration and amendment in the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. i thank the gentleman. I hope his opinion in 
that regard prevails. 

Mr. KVALE. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man from Connecticut venture a Yankee guess as to the prob- 
ability of the farm bill coming out of conference for us to vote 
on Friday? 

Mr. TILSON. I have no information on that subject that 
would enable me to make even a reasonable Yankee guess. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman from Connecticut will 
permit, in connection with the apportionment-census bill, the 
gentleman said it would be thrown open to the House for dis- 
cussion and consideration. Does the gentleman think there 
will be ample time accorded the membership of the House to 
discuss the bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I anticipate that there will be all the 
time the membership of the House may desire to have for the 
consideration of the bill 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not very much concerned about the 
procedure except the time and the freedom of amendment, if 
desired. 

Mr. TILSON. So far as I know, there will be no disposi- 
tion to repress the fullest discussion of the bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have never addressed myself to the bill 
heretofore, although I have thought of it a good deal. I hope 
to have an opportunity of obtaining 10 or 15 minutes to sub- 
mit some remarks upon it, if I may. 

Mr. TILSON. I have no doubt that the gentleman will have 
ample time for a discussion of the bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think the bill has been greatly distorted 
in the reports to the country. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. For the sole purpose of dispelling the fears 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], I desire to 
announce that it would be impossible for the House to con- 
sider this bill from the Senate, and for the reason that it has 
never been referred to any committee of the House. I call 
attention to the fact that during the last session I was inter- 
ested in a bill which came over from the Senate, and almost 
everybody here was interested with me; but it did not come 
over in time for our Flood Control Committee to consider it. 
The Speaker very kindly accorded me opportunity to move for 
its consideration under suspension of the rules. Immediately 
objection was offered by that powerful friend of mine, the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, telling me, as the women 
say, that that is not done this season. [Laughter.] Now, I 
apprehend that the rule still prevails, that it will not be done 
this season. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the event the apportionment bill should 
be messaged over by Friday, then there would be nothing to 
prevent our taking it up in the House on Monday? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not sure that it would be practicable to 
get a rule for its consideration if we adjourn over from Friday 
to Monday. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


Would it not be better to leave open the 
question of whether we shall have a session on Saturday? Why 
can not we determine that on Friday? 


Mr. TILSON. In view of the uncertainty, many Members 
wish to leave the city over Saturday and Sunday. I think that 
their convenience ought to be considered in a measure. We 
have had three weeks of strenuous consideration of the tariff 
bill and a couple of days vacation would seem to be reasonable. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A good many of us would like to get away 
as early as possible the following week, and if the bill were 
messaged over on Friday it might be considered on Monday. 
I hope we can take it up on Monday. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentleman say that the bill 
can be taken up on Monday? 

Mr. TILSON. There is no assurance that it can be taken 
up on Monday. I have not been able to figure out how we could 
get it before the House before Tuesday, but I am making no 
assurances on the question. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. Would it be possible to take up an emergency 
bill for the national branch of the volunteer soldiers in the 
southeast? General Meade says that is an emergency. 
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Mr. TILSON. That is something that should receive care- 
ful study and consideration, and I would not like to give the 
gentlenran an answer now. ‘i 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it contemplated to take up 
in the House the resolution which would postpone the effective 
date of the national-origins provisions of the immigration act? 
Will the House consider this matter at this special session? 

Mr. TILSON. In view of the past action on the part of the 
House and the inaction on the part of the Senate, it was 
thought best to wait until the Senate takes action. In that 
event I have no doubt that the House will take prompt action 
on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday next, after the reading of the Journal and the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, I may address 
the House for 25 minutes. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 


THE ORATORICAL CONTEST 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROMJUER. Mr. Speaker ar i Members of the House, on 
last Saturday evening a very important oratorical contest was 
conducted in this city between many very bright and vigorous 
young men and young women from high schools in various sec- 
tions of the United States. These orations had to do and deal 
with some phase of the American Constitution. 

The winner of that contest happened to be Ben Swofford from 
Kansas City, Mo. Those who heard him know that he delivered 
a wonderful oration, and I am quite sure the subject matter in 
that oration is such that even the membership of this House 
might profit very well by reading and studying it. The subject 
of Mr. Swofford’s oration is The American Constitution and Its 
Framers. 

In view of the important subject and the recognition of the 
splendid efforts of the young people in that contest I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing 
that oration. 

Mr. GREEN. Why not put them all in? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I do not happen to have the other orations. 
I only have a copy of the Missourian’s oration; Mr. Swofford 
winning the contest. I thought his efforts and the real value 
of the oration merited a place in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. How long is this oration? 

Mr. ROMJUE. It was delivered in a little less than 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROMJUEK. Mr. Speaker, on last Saturday evening in the 
city of Washington there was held an oratorical contest between 
a number of high-school students from the different sections of 
the United States. There was a splendid exhibition of oratory 
and all participating deserve great credit. 

The winner of that contest, I am very happy to say, did honor 
to my own State of Missouri in his presentation of an oration 
entitled “The American Constitution and Its Framers.” 

The name of this young orator is Ben Swofford, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The oration delivered by him on that occasion is as follows: 


Thomas Carlyle has said: “ Universal history, the history of what 
man has accomplished in this world, is at bottom the history of the 
great men who worked here.” The names of many of these men are 
emblazoned for all the ages in letters of living light; the names of 
ether men, whose deeds and influence survive, lie buried in the dust 
of time; but known or unknown, heralded in song and story or long 
forgotten, these world leaders are those who guided their fellow men 
along the difficult path of human progress, 


“The applause of list'ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’-r @ smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes.” 


Will the gentleman yield to me? 
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REPRESENTATIVE OF TIMES 


Open the record book of American life. Turn the musty pages of 
the past; watch the moving finger write the story of the present, and 
we read of events and the names of.men who make events—men who 
create history, not alone by the power within themselves, but because 
they are truly representative of their times and of their fellows. Men 
who furnish us the inspiration to labor and achieve. Destroy this in- 
spiration and the world lies soulless and dead at our feet. 

The history of this beloved country of ours, like that of every nation 
in the world, is the record of her great leaders. The greater the crisis 
the more vital the condition, the more certain it is that the very soul 
of our people will find its expression in her great statesmen. 

The most critical period of American history followed the end of the 
Revolutionary War. Victory had been won and liberty secured, but 
all the hopes of the war for independence were threatened with de- 
struction by a period of disunion and internal strife. 

The thirteen Colonies, founded at various times and operating under 
different forms of Colonial governments, were also separated by vital so- 
cial and economic differences. The new-born national spirit, nurtured by 
the Revolution, had swiftly changed to a feeling of hatred and jcalousy, 
fostered by the absolute inability of the macbinery of the Articles of 
Confederation to establish a strong National Government. 

Disregard for commercial regulations, threats of rebellion, inability 
to meet financial obligations, and fear of total disunion became s0 
threatening that even those most hopeful of national success saw 
the danger of the impending crisis, The whole country looked toward 
the delegates to the Constitutional Convention to afford the only 
means of egress from this disastrous situation. 


FRAMB NEW GOVERNMENT 


During the summer months of 1787 the representatives of the States 
met for the primary purpose of bringing some order out of this chaos, 
But upon assembling they discovered that mere amendment to the ar- 
ticles would not suffice. Appalled by the seriousness of the situation 
confronting them, but guided by a power stronger than their own wills 
or desires, they cast aside the original purpose of the convention and 
proceeded to frame an entirely new government. 

Did these men who had arisen from the people, who had been trained 
in the school of bitter experience, and who had inherited that old Anglo- 
Saxon idea of human rights give up the task as hopeless? Did they 
betray this trust placed in them by the people? No! Here were stern 
and serious New Englanders, gay and romantic cavaliers of Maryland, 
rich planters of Virginia, poor lawyers of Massachusetts; farmers, 
statesmen, business men, and politicians; Catholics and Protestants, 
and future State-rights men and Federalists. Despite these differences 
an underlying bond existed binding them together in a common purpose. 
This bond was a dominant belief in the eternal ideal of justice and the 
rights of the individual. With almost supernatural vision of the fu- 
ture they saw the necessity of making this bond effective in a government 
truly representative of the people and in a strong union of the States, 

Call the roll of the convention! 

James Madison, Virginia lawyer, who came to the convention with a 
draft of government in his pocket, quiet and unassuming genius, who 
has been called “the father of the Constitution.” 

Alexander Hamilton, profound and original thinker, then 30 years of 
age and already a successful New York lawyer, who was to accept the 
first Treasury portfolio and in the brief span of two years lift the bank- 
rupt Colonies to a place of international credit. 

Benjamin Franklin, wisest man of bis time, ripe in age and experi- 
ence, diplomat, inventor, and philosopher. 

George Washington, whose name was revered wherever it was spoken, 
the soldier and statesman, most impressive and romantic figure in 
American history, in whose heart burned that immortal genius for 
leadership. 

James Wilson, Gouverneur Morris, Charles Pinckney, John Randolph, 
and others who by their patriotism and devotion constituted so impor- 
tant an element of strength that leaders in other lands surveying this 
group declared that these ragged and war-torn Colonies had produced 
the greatest number of statesmen of the first rank that was ever 
produced in one country in one generation. 


CONSTITUTION COMPLETED 


The Constitution was completed, and on September 7, 1787, the dele- 
gates were ready to submit to the people for ratification a document 
the like of which the world had never seen—a basic national law, 
unique in its construction and glorious in its strength—a government 
which sets a new political standard with its dual power and system of 
checks and balances, establishing a medium of democratic control shared 
by the people, the States, and the Federal institutions, 

Yet these men, whose biographies form the enduring foundations of 
our history, did not create this type of government. It was the growth 
of many centuries. They were merely the living expression of that spirit 
which gave the Greeks their ancient democracy, the Romans their free- 
dom, and the English their Magna Charta. They were the link be- 
tween the old and the new and were therefore able to forge the thirteen 
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disjointed and struggling Colontes Into a unified and cohesive nation, a 
world power, the United States of America. 

To-day, this great Nation, after less than 150 years of existence, is 
just on the threshold of national life. Upon the basic law of our Con- 
stitution a unified nation has been welded, over a vast territory, encom- 
passing in its embrace the children of all races, religions, and older 
peoples. 

But in this new era we are faced with many serious and complicated 
problems; problems of obedience and regard for the law, of honesty in 
public office, of greater opportunities for all our people, and of the 
alleviation of poverty and human suffering. To aid us in the solution of 
to-day’s problems, we need the glorious inspiration of those men of yes- 
terday. And that inspiration we have. For, in the words of Edmund 
Burke, “ Civilization is a contract between three parties: The noble 
dead, the living, and the yet unborn.” The spirits of those long-dead 
heroes are with us now, transmitting to our people and statesmen of 
to-day that love of country, singleness of purpose, stoutness of heart, 
and spirit of personal sacrifice and devotion which enabled them to 
build for themselves an everlasting monument to bequeath to us a 
glorious heritage, and to fix a bright eternal star in the firmament of 
political history—the Constitution of the United States. 


AMENDING SECTION 26 OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direction and with the 
unanimous consent of the Ways and Means Committee, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3083) to amend subsection (a) of section 26 of the trad- 
ing with the enemy act, as amended by the settlement of war 
claims act of 1928, so as to authorize the allocation of the unallo- 
cated interest fund in accordance with the records of the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent, by the direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, for the present consideration of the bill which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the second sentence of subsection (a) of 
section 26 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended by the set- 
tlement of war claims act of 1928, is amended by striking out the words 
“average rate of,” so that the sentence will read: “Such allocation 
shall be based upon the earnings (determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury) on the total amounts deposited under section 12.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, when the moneys were taken 
from the alien enemies during the period of the war, or from 
those thought to be enemies, by the Alien Property Custodian, 
they were transferred, in accordance with the law, to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for investment. When properties were 
disposed of, the proceeds were similarly transferred and in- 
vested. In providing for the disposition of the earnings which 
accrued prior to March 4, 1923, and the earnings upon these 
earnings—the so-called unallocated interest fund—we provided 
in the settlement of war claims act that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should determine the average rate of the earnings 
and that the custodian should allocate the fund among the 
various trusts in accordance therewith. There is a difference 
in time on the books of the Treasury from that on the books 
of the Alien Property Custodian as to when the interest should 
begin to run, 

This bill proposes to strike out the provision directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to determine the average rate of 
interest, to authorize the Secretary to report the total amount 
of interest earned, and to leave the allocation of the fund to 
the various owners to the Alien Property Custodian, according 
to his books and at the average rate which he determines. 
The earnings belong to the owners of the property, some of 
whom were not enemies, and should be distributed in accord- 
ance with the act or placed in the German special deposit ac- 
count. The only purpose of this bill is to enable the Alien 
Property Custodian to make the allocation of the interest earn- 
ings among the several trusts in accordance with his records. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mi. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
Tight to object. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no necessity for unanimous consent. That was 
granted last evening. The Recorp shows it on page 2107, at 
which time Mr. Titson renewed his request, and there was no 
objection to the request; that is, as to bills which come with 
the unanimous report of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not recall that that request 
was granted, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That was late in the afternoon. The 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] said that he was satis- 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
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fied when he learned that there was no purpose to take up the 
French settlement plan. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not so recall. The Chair 
recalls that the gentleman from Nebraska withdrew his ob- 
jection because his objection related to the French settlement. 
The Chair does not recall that the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut renewed his request that bills receiving the unanimous re- 
port of the Committee on Ways and Means should be privileged. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. May I read the Recorp at this point? 

Mr. TiLson. I tried to explain to the gentleman earlier in the day 
that there was no intention of bringing up the bill to which he objects. 

Mr. Howaxrp. Now I know it will not be brought up. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Titson. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut ? ° 

There was no objection. 


That is on page 2107. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the only request the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut presented at that time was a request 
that the House adjourn over from to-day until Friday. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That request came immediately after- 
wards. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read the Recorp this morning, and the 
only consent request that was put before the House was the 
request of the leader of the majority to have the House adjourn 
over from Wednesday until Friday. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman would better read the 
RecorpD now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that the request 
referred to relates back to the request that when the House 
adjourned yesterday it adjourn to meet at 1 o’clock to-day, and 
not to the request the gentleman from Connecticut made earlier 
in the day. The Chair thinks it requires unanimous consent 
to consider this bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. This bill comes before the House very suddenly. 
The mishandling and the looting of the alien property under 
both Democratic and Republiean administrations constitute some 
of the blackest pages of American history. I introduced reso- 
lutions to provide for an investigation of the handling of this 
property under the Wilson administration and the succeeding 
one. I want to be assured by the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee that the enactment of this bill will not place 
any money in the treasury of the Chemical Foundation headed 
by that Democrat, Francis P. Garvan, who, while Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, robbed enemy aliens of millions of dollars’ 
worth of patents, and so forth, for the benefit of the Chemical 
Foundation, before I consent to the consideration of the pend- 
ing bill. Is there any provision in this bill whereby any of 
these robbers who looted the alien property will receive ad- 
ditional moneys? 

Mr. HAWLEY. This has nothing to do with the Chemical 
Foundation. * 

The SPEAKER. 
tién of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


PRINTING OF TARIFF BILL 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Printing, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

House Concurrent Resolution 9 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, 
to protect American labor, and for other purposes, as passed by the 
House of Representatives and referred to the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate, be printed as a House document with an index and with 
the bill matter showing the existing tariff law in roman type, the 
parts proposed to be omitted inclosed in brackets, and the new legisla- 
tion recommended by the committee in italic type; and that 10,000 
additional copies of the publication be printed, of which 4,000 shall be 
for the use of the House document room, 4,000 for the House folding 
room, and 2,000 for the Senate document room. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I observe from the reading 
of the resolution that it refers to the bill as recommended by 
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the committee. Of course, now it would be the bill as adopted 
by the House. The resolution should be changed accordingly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the resolu- 
tion, it proposes to print the tariff bill as it passed the House 
last night. 

Mr. BEERS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In document form? 

Mr. BEERS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Showing the changes from the old law to 
the new, and placing 4,000 copies in the folding room and 4,000 
in the document room. 

Mr. BEERS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For my part I would favor the idea of all 
being sent to the document room instead of 4,000 to the folding 
room. Many of the copies, if sent to the folding room, will not 
‘be used. A lot of them will get cobwebbed ‘down there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Many of us have from 30 to 40 requests 
for copies already on our desks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In my opinion, they should be sent to the 
document room. We will have no trouble in getting copies 
there. If they are stored in the folding room many of them will 
never be used. 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, the motion has been amended. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Strike out in the fifth line 
from the end of the resolution the words “ proposed to be,” and in the 
fourth line strike out “recommended by the committee.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution 
as amended. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, in reference to the sugges- 
tion that these copies be sent to the document room instead of 
the folding room, I think experience has shown the wisdom of 
that practice, 

The SPEAKER. 
as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT TO THE SECOND LIBERTY BOND ACT, AS AMENDED 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged bill from 
the Committee on Ways and Means, H. R. 1648. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not aware that the bill has yet 
been reported. The bill should be reported and considered there- 
after. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Chair is correct. By instruction of a 
unanimous vote of the Committee on Ways and Means, I report 
the bill H. R. 1648 favorably, a bill to amend section 5 of the 
second Liberty bond act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1648) to amend section 5 of the second Liberty bond 
act, as amended. 


The SPEAKER. 
printed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 1648. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman had better ask unanimous 
consent. I understand this is not a privileged bill, although it 
has a unanimous report from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I do not intend to object, but I think the gentleman 
ought to ask unanimous consent. It is an important bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 1648. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Is this a privileged bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. The gentleman from 
Oregon moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 1648. The Chair would like to inquire as to 
the time of debate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from Texas 
any requests for time? 

Mr. GARNER. I have no requests, but I think it would take 


The question is on agreeing to the resolution 


Referred to the Union Calendar and ordered 


an hour to explain the provisions of the bill and give an oppor- 
tunity to Members to ask questions concerning its provisions. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate be limited to an hour, one half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Ratney]} and the 
other half to be controlled by myself. 
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The SPEAKER. Pending the motion, the gentleman from 
Oregon asks unanimous consent that the time for general debate 
be limited to one hour, one half to be controlled by himself and 
the other half by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. 
Ratngy]. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to inquire whether the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Ratney] is in favor of this bill or 
against it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The bill has the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. If the debate on this bill, 
which comes before us very suddenly, should lead some of us to 
the conclusion that we should oppose it, how can we be assured 
that we will be given an opportunity to present our views if 
all of the time is controlled by gentlemen who are in favor of 
the bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to 
yield the gentleman five minutes out of my time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle 
man from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 1648, with Mr. UNprruitt in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
1648, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the second Liberty bond act, 
as amended (U, 8. C., title 31, sec. 754), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) That in addition to the bonds and notes authorized by 
sections 1 and 18 of this act, as amended, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to borrow from time to time, on the credit of the United 
States, for the purposes of this act, to provide for the purchase or 
redemption before maturity of any certificates of indebtedness or 
Treasury bills issued hereunder, and to meet public expenditures au- 
thorized by law, such sum or sums as in his judgment may be necessary, 
and to issue therefor (1) certificates of indebtedness of the United 
States at not less than par and at such rate or rates of interest, pay- 
able at such time or times as he may prescribe; or (2) Treasury bills on 
a discount basis and payable at maturity without interest, Treasury 
bills to be issued hereunder shall be offered for sale on a competitive 
basis, under such regulations and upon such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, and the decisions of the Secre- 
tary in respect of any issue shall be final. Certificates of indebtedness 
and Tréasury bills issued hereunder shall be in such form or forms and 
subject to such terms and conditions, shall be payable at such time not 
exceeding one year from the date of issue, and may be redeemable before 
maturity upon such terms and conditions as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. Treasury bills issued hereunder shall not be accept- 
able before maturity in payment of interest or of principal on account of 
obligations of foreign governments held by the United States of America, 
The sum of the par value of such certificates and Treasury bills out- 
standing hereunder and under section 6 of the first Liberty bond act 
shall not at any one time exceed in the aggregate $10,000,000,000. 

“(b) All certificates of indebtedness and Treasury bills issued here- 
under (after the date upon which this subdivision becomes law) shall 
be exempt, both as to principal and interest, and any gain from the sale 
or other disposition thereof shall be exempt from all taxation (except 
estate or inheritance taxes) now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, or by any local taxing authority; and no loss from the sale or 
other disposition thereof shall be allowed as a deduction, or otherwise 
recognized, for the purposes of any tax now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States or any of its possessions, 

“(c) Wherever the words ‘ bonds and notes of the United States,’ or 
‘bonds and notes of the Government of the United States,’ or ‘ bonds or 
notes of the United States’ are used in the Federal reserve act, as 
amended, they shall be held to include certificates of indebtedness and 
Treasury bills issued hereunder.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five minutes. 
This bill proposes to amend the existing law and to authorize 
the Treasury to issue a new form of short-term security, to be 
known as Treasury bills. The new provisions to be added to 
the present law are these: 

There will be authority to purchase before maturity any cer- 
tificates of indebtedness or Treasury bills, 

Treasury bills will be issued on a discount basis and will 
be payable at maturity without interest. They will be offered 
for sale on a competitive basis, under such regulations and upon 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
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may prescribe. The decisions of the Secretary in respect of 
any issue shall be final. 

The bill provides also that Treasury bills shall not be ac- 
ceptable before maturity in payment of interest or of principal 
on account of obligations of foreign governments held by the 
United States of America. 

On page 3, the principal change is that the bill adds to the 
tax exemptions of the present law an exemption from tax 
on gains from the sale of these Treasury bills or of certificates 
of indebtedness. Paragraph (c) simply makes the necessary 
amendments to the Federal reserve act. 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the Treasury to issue 
Treasury bills, in lieu of certificates of indebtedness, whenever 
it may be found advisable. At present certificates are issued 
quarterly in the amount estimated to be necessary for the pay- 
ment of the maturing obligations of the United States, and to 
provide fumds necessary to operate the Government on account 
of appropriations or other indebtedness during the subsequent 
three months’ period. 

Several important advantages may be expected to follow the 
adoption of this new form of Treasury obligation: 

First. Competitive bidding for these bills should enable the 
Treasury to get the lowest discount rates consistent with cur- 
rent market conditions, 

Second. The sale of these securities may be timed to coincide 
almost exactly with the need for funds, thus saving the interest 
on money borrowed ahead of requirements. 

Third. Maturities may be timed to correspond closely to the 
actual collection of income taxes, rather than on the nominal 
date of tax payments, as at present. 

Fourth. The Treasury wil! be in a position to take advantage 
of periods of seasonal ease for the sale of Treasury bills rather 
than, as sometimes occurs, be compelled to offer a large issue 
of securities during a period of temporary stringency and high 
money rates. 

Fifth. The banks and the investing public will be furnished 
with a new instrument for the investing of temporary surplus 
funds, with frequent and convenient maturities. 

The bill also—in subdivision (b)—makes the tax exemptions 
now applicable to certificates of indebtedness, applicable to 
Treasury bills, and in addition extends to both an exemption 
from surtaxes and also provides that gain from the sale of 
either shall be tax exempt, with the necessary supplementary 
provision that any loss shall not be recognized. Inasmuch as 
these are short-term obligations, any advance in price will as a 
practical matter represent nothing more than interest. In order 
to make the exemption accorded to interest truly effective, to 
make unnecessary exceedingly complicated computations, to give 
the Government the full advantage of the present exemptions, 
and to place individuals upon the same basis as corporations by 
removing the discrimination now existing in favor of corpora- 
tions, your committee believes that the provisions of the bill are 
proper and desirable. 

Subdivision (c) of the amended section makes necessary clari- 
fying amendments to the Federal reserve act, by making the 
provisions now applicable to bonds, notes, and certificates of 
indebtedness, applicable also to Treasury bills. For example, 
under this amendment, notes issued for the purpose of carrying 
or trading in Treasury bills, or certificates of indebtedness, will 
be eligible for discount, under the second paragraph of section 
13; Treasury bills and certificates of indebtedness will be accept- 
able security for advances to member banks, under the seventh 
paragraph of section 13; and they are included among the 
securities which Federal reserve banks may purchase, under 
subdivision (b) of section 14. 

It is believed that the proposed legislation will afford a neces- 
sary flexibility in Government financing, that the advantages 
should be obtained at the earliest possible time, and that the 
legislation should be enacted at the present session. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the outstanding Treasury bills 
issued under this bill be reported in the daily Treasury state- 
ment so we can tell at all times how many are outstanding? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; they will be reported in the ordinary 
way. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Under the provisions of the proposed bill the 
principal and interest shall be exempt from all taxation, estate 
and inheritance taxes, and the purpose of the bill is to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to conduct the financial opera- 
tions of the Treasury as an ordinary business man would con- 
duct them, but there is stated on page 2 that the aggregate of 
these Treasury bills shall be $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is the present law. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has again expired. 
Mr. HAWLEY. 

more. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Suppose one corporation or one individual 
should acquire $8,000,000,000 worth of these Treasury bills, 
would the corporation or the individual be exempt from tax- 
ation on the income on the $8,000,000,000, which would amount 
to $320,000,000 a year? 

Mr. HAWLEY. In answer to the gentleman’s question I do 
not see how any one individual would accumulate any such 
sum in these certificates, some of which only run three months. 
He would have his funds all tied up in temporary loans, and 
I do not see that that could ever occur. Furthermore, the entire 
amount will never be outstanding at any one time. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Suppose a financial institution should have 
$500,000,000 of these bilis at 4 per cent, that would mean an 
income of $20,000,000. Then that institution or that individual 
under the provisions of this bill would be exempt from such 
taxation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is substantially the present law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Except the new wording in the proposed 
bill to the tax-exemption feature, “and any gain from the sale 
or other disposition thereof.” That is new. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; the gain und loss provision is added. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has again expired. 

Mr. BEEDY. I hope the gentleman from Oregon wil! yield 
himself further time. As a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I would like some information about 
this bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself three addi- 
tional minutes, and then I must yield time to other gentlemen. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. . 

Mr. BEEDY. Unquestionably this bill must have had the 
sanction of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. But it is very clear from a reading of it that 
this is going to inject into the short-term money market a good 
many securities which will be bid for, bought, and sold at a 
time when there is a credit stringency. Did.the Treasury De- 
partment indicate to the gentleman why at this time, when 
there is such a credit stringency, they are going into the short- 
term money market to compete with private industry, and what 
is the necessity for it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Treasury Department states that this 
proposal will be used very discreetly and will be used when 
advantageous to the Treasury. It has no intention of disturb- 
ing the mouey market; but the Treasury is entitled, on behalf 
of the whole people of the United States, to get as good interest 
rates aS anyone else gets in the market, under the same 
conditions of security and various other factors affecting inter- 
est rates. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am afraid the gentleman does not get the 
significance of my question. Of course, the money market has 
already been disturbed. That is an existing fact. Now, is it 
contemplated that Federal reserve credit shall be employed to 
finance these new issues, or is the intent that private capital 
shall be induced to invest? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The issues will be competitive and, I under- 
stand, will be made in the same manner as the present certifi- 
cates of indebtedness which are sold through the agencies of 
the reserve banks, who immediately distribute them among 
their customers. 

Mr. BEEDY. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No more than if they sold certificates of 
indebtedness, and the Government has to sell these certificates 
or some form of securities in order to get money to carry on the 
Government. It has to go into the market, anyhow, aud in all 
probability this would ease the credit situation. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, with the consent of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Rainey], I want to yield 
five minutes of our time to the gentleman from Oregon, because 
I wish to emphasize the very clear statement he has made in 
reference to this bill, and emphasize another distinct advantage 
to the Treasury. 

It has been the custom for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
fix the interest on these certificates of indebtedness. It is be- 
lieved that no matter how careful he was in fixing the interest 
on these certificates of indebtedness that under competitive con- 
ditions, owing to two facts, one that the certificates are nontax- 
able save for the inheritance tax, and the substantial nature of 
the security of the United States, different banks and individuals 
will compete for them, and there will be a great saving to the 
Treasury in the payment of actual interest; and, as the gentle- 


Mr. Chairman, I yield myself two minutes 


Which will create a further credit stringency. 
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man has already brought out in his statement, they will not 
have to have as much idle money in the various depositaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the chairman of the committee ex- 
plain what is purposed in the designation “Treasury bills” as 
distinguished from certificates of indebtedness? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is stated on page 2, beginning with line 
‘6; they are Treasury bills on a discount basis and payable at 
{maturity without interest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the total authoriza- 
tion for Treasury notes? You are providing here for short-time 
paper to the extent of $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The par value of such certificates and Treas- 
ury bills outstanding shall not exceed at one time in the aggre- 
gate of $10,000,000,000. We add Treasury certificates and 
Treasury bills, but do not change the aggregate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not grasp my ques- 
tion. I am speaking of the present authorization of Treasury 
notes. What is the present limit for Treasury notes? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not think the term “notes” is well 
chosen. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are hundreds of millions of out- 
standing long-term notes issued by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The limit in the case of notes is $7,000,000,- 
000. The bill does not affect that. It deals only with certifi- 
eates and Treasury bills, with the limitation that the total 
amount of both shall not exceed $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a special authorization of long- 
term paper which this bill does not affect, so that the total 
authorization is $10,000,000,000 for the short-term bills and 
$7,000,000,000 for the long-term Treasury notes, making 
$17,000,000,000. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. A minute ago I said that the word 
“notes” was not well chosen. I intended to say that the Treas- 
ury notes were not well chosen as applicable to this bill. This 
bill touches only the short-term paper and adds to that class 
these Treasury bills, and it provides that the total of the cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, the short-term paper, and Treasury 
bills shall not exceed $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 


with reference to the bill that this morning Undersecretary of 
the Treasury Mills convinced the entire membership of the 
committee as to the propriety of this proposed legislation; but 
to gentlemen who are interested in questions of banking I want 
to say this, that it is an entire innovation in our Treasury 


system of doing things. It adopts the English system which 
has been used for a great many years successfully in the Bank 
of England. It does not cancel our present deposit credit system, 
but it can be used as an auxiliary to that. Eventually it might 
result in defeating entirely our present deposit credit system 
in the course of many years, although that is not the intention 
of the Treasury Department. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, about all that this bill does is 
to give to the Secretary of the Treasury the additional authority 
in short-term financing the right to sell these Treasury bills. 
It does not take away from him any authority that he now has 
as to short-time certificates. He can sell the Treasury bills 
just as the Government needs the money to meet its obligations 
and not have to sell the short-time certificate 10 or 20 days before 
the Government needs the funds. 

Under present conditions, if the Treasury sell them before 
the Government needs the money, the Government is losing 
money by paying interest on them for the time the money is in 
the banks, the Government paying over 414 per cent interest and 
receiving 2 per cent interest from the banks while the money 
is in the banks waiting the Government needs. The Treasury 
believes that under this plan they will only have to sell these 
Treasury bills as they need the money and will not be paying 
interest on the money when the Government is not using it. I 
asked the Undersecretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mills, this ques- 
tion which, it seemed to me, was about the most important ob- 
jection to granting the authority, Would it be possible for the 
bankers to enter into collusion that they would not really com- 
pete with each other in buying these Treasury bills as they 
were needed, would they combine and force the Government to 
pay a high rate of interest? The Undersecretary replied to that 
that he did not think there was the slightest danger of that, be- 
cause the Government would have the right to reject any of the 
bids made, and if there was not bona fide, honest competition 
for them, if the Treasury did not believe the rate of interest 
was right, the Government would not accept it, that the Treas- 
ury would know whether the interest was in accord with the 
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money rates, considering the Government's obligation and sol- 
vency of the obligation, and if the rate was not in keeping with 
that, they would not accept the bids, but would go on and do the 
short-term financing under the present plan. This bill takes 
away from them none of the authority they have now to finance 
with short-term certificates, but simply gives this additional 
method of meeting those emergencies, and it is the view of the 
Treasury it will result in saving to the taxpayer's a great many 
nnillions of dollars, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McF'AppEN]. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I listened to the discussion 
before the Committee on Ways and Means this morning of this 
important piece of legislation, and to the explanation made by 
the Undersecretary of the Treasury. This bill changes in a 
vital way the present method of financing the Treasury short- 
time indebtedness. It is an important piece of legislation. I 
do not know that I am going to oppose the legislation, but I do 
want to call the attention uf the House to the importance of 
this change in the policy of financing the short-time credit re- 
quirements of the Treasury. It is an adaptation of the English 
method of selling Government bills, 

We are in the midst of a credit stringency in this country, 
largely brought about by the change in the trend and methods 
of financing, supplemented by the restrictive policy of the Fed- 
eral reserve system. By the enactment of this legislation to-day 
you are creating an extra short-time credit instrument which is 
going to absorb short-time credits. The sale of these bills places 
the Government in competition with every other line of indus- 
try or borrower who is seeking the use of short-time credit. 
The present policy has forced up short-time credit rates in this 
country so that yesterday those who had to use short-time credit 
were compelled to pay an average of 9 per cent. I have been 
pointing out for some time past the policy that is being pur- 
sued to create what appears to me to be a false money-market 
situation. Here we have the situation where the legal require- 
ments of the Federal reserve system for. gold reserve is approxi- 
mately 40 per cent, and we have an average legal reserve of 75 
per cent. The portfolios of the Federal reserve banks are 
practically empty of that class of security which affects the 
money market. In other words, the open-market operations of 
the Federal reserve system have been functioning to such an 
extent that they have sold to the public nearly all of the short- 
time paper that they have for the purpose of tightening credit. 

I have been also very much concerned about the method 
which has been pursued by the Treasury in regard to the 
financing of the publie debt and its effect on the general short- 
time credit situation. I believe that the Treasury in financing 
short-time Government loans through the Federal reserve banks 
is utilizing Federal reserve credit. At the same time we find 
the Federal Reserve Board itself and the management of the 
Federal reserve system admonishing the public in the present 
strained situation that they should not use Federal reserve 
credit; by this kind of legislation we are making refinements 
and making more popular the methods of the Government’s use 
of Federal reserve credit, which we should understand and con- 
sider when we adopt such a plan as this. 

I take this occasion to call attention to the fact that I 
believe the Government is lending itself to an absorption of 
Federal reserve credit by continuing the short-time financing 
of its obligations in this manner. Maintaining this large amount 
of short-time indebtedness facilitates the Federal reserve in the 
release or contraction of credit by making it always available. 

The thing we need to understand to-day is what is capital and 
what is credit. If through this authorization of these new 
certificates that are being provided here in the form of Treas- 
ury bills, capital is going to be invested in them, I am heartily 
in favor of it. If, however, we are going to continue as we 
have been the use of Federal reserve credit in the sale and pur- 
chase of certificates of indebtedness, and other short-term Gov- 
ernment securities, I am opposed to it. I think the Government 
is not different from the individual or company. These debts 
are long-time debts of the Government, no matter in what form 
they are; and we know that we can not pay them until we have 
the money to liquidate the entire debt. Therefore, it seems to 
me that the kind of money that should now go into these Gov- 
ernment certificates is capital credit, and not Federal reserve 
credit. This is no longer an emergency—the publie debt has in 
recent years been reduced $10,000,000,000. It was stated by the 
Undersecretary this morning before the Committee on Ways 
and Means that the present method of financing certificates of 
indebtedness was through the Federal reserve system. If these 
new bills are to be financed through the Federal reserve, “as we 
all know they will be,’ it absorbs Federal reserve short-time 
credit, and any of us who studies the preparation necessary to 
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be made for these pericdical financial operations of the Govern- 
ment, certainly understands that it affects the short-time money 
market. 

I think it is well for us to understand that in the creation of 
these instruments or the authorization for them we are creating 
an instrument which must absorb short-time credits. Now, it is 
the short-time credit situation that is causing all the trouble in 
this country to-day. The fact remains that the short-time 


money market, on account of the present restrictive policy of | 


the federal reserve system, which is largely responsible for the 


present high rates of interest in the New York money market, | 


has been transferred to London and will remain there unless 


the present situation is changed. 
The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
yania has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is a well-known fact that up to the Ist 
of January the Federal reserve system had been investing in 
about one and a quarter billion dollars of acceptances. The 
system was trying to build up an acceptance market in this 
country, but failed. It is a well-known fact now that practically 
all of these acceptances have matured and the acceptance mar- 


London instead of in New York, where 
We are reversing the situation here. 
money market and London has the short-time money market. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. You stated the amount required for the Fed- 

; eral reserve notes is about 40 per cent? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; for the legal-reserve requirements. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Now, to-day be have about 70 per cent? 

Mr. McFADDEN. About 75 per cent. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Now, the difference between 40 and 75 per 
cent indicates that the Federal reserve system is capable of tak- 
ing care of a vast amount of credit which is not to-day possible. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It has not been released. It is apparently 
the policy of the Federal Reserve Board not to release that 
credit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman opposed to the policy of 
the Treasury Department as to long-time paper? 

Mr. McFADDEN. When money was made cheaper two years 


high 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


ago by the change of the Federal reserve policy I thought the | 
short-time requirements should have been financed over a long | 


period and the short-time credit preserved for industry and 
commerce. Resort to the short-time market by the Government 
results in the issuance of short-time paper, which is used by Fed- 
eral reserve banks in the release of Federal reserve credit or the 
contraction of the same if they see fit to use it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
use all of the five minutes that the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee offered me a few moments ago. 

I have listened to the able presentation of this subject by 


the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. Haw- | 7 ; ; cae ¢ 
| ment in using short-term paper for what is really capital invest, 


LEY], by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], and I find 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RatNnry] in favor of 
the bill. I have reached a conclusion to follow the committee 
and shall vote for the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr, DUNBAR}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, I 
knew nothing of this bill until it was presented this morning. 
I want to say that I am for the provisions of the bill because 


we all recognize that the present Secretary of the Treasury is | 


a financier who has the ability to manage the affairs of our 
Government, so far as the negotiations of loans and the payment 
of our loans is concerned, to the very best advantage to our 
Government and to our Treasury. 


I have listened with a great deal of interest to the remarks | 


of the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee. In 


a former Congress, I was associated with him and learned to | 


know that he was a man who, as the chairman of that com- 


mittee, was conversant with governmental affairs so far as | 


they related to the management of our finances. I can not, 
however, agree with him that the Federal reserve loan system 
as now operated is not operating to the very best advantage of 
our Government finances. It is true that there is a tendency 
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in America to speculate. I believe that the Federal Reserve 
Loan Board has tried to discourage speculation rather than to 
withhold credit from legitimate business. We have now a 
reserve available for the issuance of Federal reserve notes, a 
gold reserve, of about 70 or 75 per cent. I remember when I 
was in Congress before that we had a reserve basis of but 40 
per cent, so it seems to me that the operations of the Federal 
reserve system has resulted in a gold reserve of 35 per cent 
more than we had in former years. 

I did not just get the point that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] was trying to make, although in read- 
ing the proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp while I was 
not a Member of Congress I always paused and read the re- 
marks that he had to make to Congress. He spoke about the 
credit of the United States, and that if Congress did not watch 
respecting its appropriations, due to additional expenditures, 
for which appropriations will be required by Congress, by reason 
of cost of flood control, Boulder Dam, and other Government 
expenditures, there might be a deficit. I want to call your at- 
tention to this fact, that it would be possible under the daily 
statement of the Treasury or the annual statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to show that the deficit of a year’s oper- 


i Yr- | ations might be $100,000,000 and at the same time the debt of 
ket, because of the low rate prevailing in London, is now in | 


rates prevail. | 
We have the long-time 


the United States Government had been reduced $600,000,000. 
Now, that is due to the system of bookkeeping. All of the 
money that is saved by the reduction of the interest on our 
public debt, due to the lessening of our public debt, is used to 


| purchase Government securities, which are canceled and charged 


to operating expenses. All debts due by individuals or corpora- 
tions to the Federal Government, which are liquidated by the 
payment of obligations of the Federal Government by the indi- 


|; vidual to liquidate his debt, are canceled and charged to operat- 


ing expenses. All of the interest and all of the principal paid 


| to us by foreign governments are used to purchase obligations, 


then canceled and charged to operating expenses. I think the 
sinking fund collected or diverted last year amounted to a re- 
duction of the public debt to the extent of $540,000,000. The 
surplus reported for the year 1928 was only $398,000,000, but the 
Federal debt reduction was $938,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
additional minute. 

Mr. DUNBAR. As I say, the debt of the United States last 
year was weduced $938,000,000 but the surplus was only $3938,- 
000,000. That creates an illusion, so that the people of the 
United States believe that our debt reduction was only $398,- 
000,000, whereas it was $938,000,000. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I am in favor of this bill. It 
simply gives the Secretary of the 'Treasury the privilege of using 
his very superior ability in the negotiating of loans for the 
purpose of paying obligations of the United States to the very 
best advantage of our Government, and I have confidence in 
Mr. Mellon's ability to manage the finances of this Government 
to the very best advantage. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFrorpD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with the 
criticism leveled by the former chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency as to the financing policy-of the Govern- 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 


ment of long-term obligations. Yet we are confronted with a 
condition, and I know the gentleman from Pennsylvania, if he 
were placed in the same position as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, would not at the present time, with the present high 
money market, negotiate long-term Treasury notes to wipe out 
the $4,175,000,000 that is now represented in Treasury notes and 
certificates of indebtedness. We have outstanding at present 


| Treasury notes, payable in 1930 at the option of the Government 
| and due in 1932, $2,333,000,000, bearing interest at 3% per cent. 


Those Treasury notes were mostly negotiated to take up the 
second Liberty loan, when that loan was callable at the option 
of the Government. At that time money was cheap, but since 
then, as we all know, money has gone up, and we have to-day, 
$1,840,000,000 represented in certificates of indebtedness on short- 


| term paper, with rates of interest averaging from 414 to 4% 


per cent. On June 15 of this year $549,000,000 of that short- 
term paper will become due. 

It is a condition that is confronting the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and with this $4,175,000,000 which comes due within 
the next few years, if he should float long-term obligations, of 
course, the Government would have to pay a high rate which 
very likely at the present time would be above 4 per cent. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 
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Mr. McFADDEN. I may say to the gentleman that I was 
not suggesting that that be done, 

Mr. STAFFORD. We can not look forward to receiving 
revenues in the next few years that will wipe out this short- 
term paper, totaling $4,175,000,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I fear the gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Perhaps I did, and if so I wish to apologize 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I stated that two years ago, when money 
was cheap, that that should have been done, and if it had been 
done at that time the interest rate was much lower than now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Secretary of the Treasury did not have 
financial prescience to anticipate the speculative era that has 
made money high. Does the gentleman take the position that 
when the Government issued Treasury notes, to take up the 
second Liberty loan obligation, that that was a capital in- 
vestment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that the Fed- 
eral reserve system is permitting the release of credit by the 
use as collateral United States bonds, and through the use 
of bond-purchase agreements with Government securities as 
collateral—no other government permits the use of government 
Securities for the release of credit that we do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman did not answer my ques- 
tion. Does the gentleman consider these Treasury notes, to 
the amount of more than two and a half billion dollars, which 
were supposed to take up the second Liberty loan, as capital 
investment or as credit investment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I say that the money that goes into these 
Government securities should be capital and not Federal reserve 
credit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman consider the Treasury 
notes as capital investment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I consider that in long-time investments, 
like Government municipal and real-estate bonds, capital credit 
should be used and not Federal reserve credit should be used. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was capital credit, as I understand 
the gentleman’s position. The gentleman, then, considers these 
Treasury notes as capital credit rather than Federal reserve 
credit. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I say that capital credit should be used 
in that class of securities rather than Federal reserve credit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So this bill, in its essential feature, is to 
allow the Secretary of the Treasury to sell short-term paper of 
6 months, 9 months, or 1 year without being obliged to sell 
such paper with interest coupons attached, and it is certainly 
commendable. I do not think the gentleman would favor to-day 
placing on the market long-term Government paper when the 
money market is so very high. We have a condition to meet 
here—how is the Government going to negotiate the payment 
of the $550,000,000 of certificates of indebtedness which come 
due this coming month unless by short-term paper? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Surely. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The Secretary of the Treasury has never 
found any difficulty in doing that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the Secretary retired most of the 
second Liberty loan bonds with 34% per cent Treasury notes, and 
those Treasury notes to-day are only worth 96.5. He has met 
other Government obligations since money has become dear 
vith short-term certificates of indebtedness floated at the cur- 
rent rates of 4% to 4% per cent, and no one questions but that 
he will issue short-term paper, even though it is for capital 
investment, as long as the present unusual financial conditions 
continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sin has expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no further 
requests for time on this side. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are no further requests for time on 
this side. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. UNDERHILL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
1648) to amend section 5 of the second Liberty bond act, as 
amended, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House without amendment, with the recommendation that the 
bill do pass. 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haw .ey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous order, 
adjourned until Friday, May 31, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 1648. 
A bill to amend section 5 of the second Liberty bond act, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 13). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 3083. 
A bill to amend subsection (a) of section 26 of the trading with 
the enemy act, as amended by the settlement of war claims act 
of 1928, so as to authorize the allocation of the unallocated 
interest fund in accordance with the records of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian; without amendment (Rept. No. 14). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 3545) to repeal subdivision 
(c) of section 4 of the immigration act of 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 3546) granting 
a pension to the regularly commissioned United States deputy 
marshals of the United States District Court for the Western 
District of Arkansas and the Eastern District of Texas, includ- 
ing the Indian Territory, now the State of Oklahoma, and to their 
widows and dependent children; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 3547) to amend-the naturaliza- 
tion law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 3548) to continue during the 
fiscal year 1980 Federal aid in rehabilitating farm lands in the 
areas devastated by floods in 1927; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. RANKIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 88) making 
an additional appropriation for the extension of the post-office 
building at Corinth, Miss.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 89) to amend 
subdivisions (b), (c), (d), and (e), of section 11, and repealing 
subdivision (¢c) of section 4 of the immigration act of 1924; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PALMER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 90) to author- 
ize an investigation of the decline in the price of wheat; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HICKEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 91) to provide 
for the payment of certain expenses of the United States Pulaski 
Sesquicentennial Commission; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 3549) granting a pension to 
Annie Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 3550) for the relief of Wil- 
ton L. Rushing; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3551) for the relief of Mrs. Allen D. Quat- 
tlebaum ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 3552) granting a pension to 
Hannah Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 3553) for the relief of 
the heirs of L. L. Kleinman; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 3554) granting a pension to 
Lillie Albert ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 3555) for the relief of 
Thomas Heard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3556) for the relief of Mabel L. Brown; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 3557) granting a pension 
to John B. Wingfield; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3558) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWHALL: A bill (H. R. 3559) granting a pension to 
Ollie Rodgers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 3560) granting a pension to 
Fannie Kendrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3561) granting a pension to Lemuel Simp- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 3562) granting an increase of 
pension to Sally Farman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 3563) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marie Doughty Gorgas; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 3564) for the relief of John 
T. O’Neil; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WOLFENDEN: A bill (H. R. 3565) granting a pen- 
sion to William Nichols; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 3566) granting a pension to 
Richard Braxton; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

596. By Mr. SPEAKS: Evidence in support of House bill 3535, 
granting an increase of pension to Mary J. Bradfield; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

597. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of Women’s Relief Corps 
of Lenox, Iowa, urging that legislation to increase pensions of 
Civil War veterans and their dependents be enacted; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Frmay, May 31, 1929 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 1648, An act to amend section 5 of the second Liberty 
bond act, as amended; and 

H. R. 3083. An act to amend subsection (a) of section 26 of 
the trading with the enemy act, as amended by the settlement 
of war claims act of 1928, so as to authorize the allocation of 
the unallocated interest fund in accordance with the records of 
the Alien Property Custodian. 


CLAIM OF ROSH FEFFERMAN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a comnrunica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of Rose Fefferman, administratrix of the 
estate of Adolph Fefferman, against the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee 
on Claims, 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
of the Printer’s Board of Trade of San Francisco, Calif., favor- 
ing a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned 
incomes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
American Institute of Refrigeration, favoring the administra- 
tion of the interstate commerce law by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission “in accordance with a proper interpretation of the 
law, and with due regard to fundamental principles of rate con- 
struction, without interference by politicians, and free of unwar- 
ranted criticism by members of the Federal legislative bodies,” 
ete., which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL MONDAY 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, it may be that if there should 


be a call for a quorunr to-day one might not develop. I am 
hoping that we may proceed with the discussion of the bill in 
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charge of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]; but in order 
to make sure that there will be no slip in what I think the 
program ought to be, I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess until next 
Monday at 12 o’clock noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WATSON. I serve notice that, at the proper time to-day, 
at the request of several Senators, I shall ask for a short 
executive session. 

CONTROL OF BROADCASTING STATIONS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I would like to have the clerk 
read a telegram which I have received from E. N. Nockels, of 
the American Federation of Labor, protesting against the allo- 
cation of certain radio air channels. I merely ask that the clerk 
may read the telegram. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the telegram, as follows: 


CuHicaGco, ILL., May 29, 1929. 


The Chair 


With- 


Hon. C. C. Ditt, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

In furtherance of our communication addressed to the Senators 
and printed in the ConaressionaL RecorD of Monday, January 7, 1929, 
may we again be permitted to call to the Senate’s attention that in the 
recent reallocation made by the Federal Radio Commission on Novem- 
ber 11, 1928, 40 cleared and unlimited time channels with increased 
power were divided between the Radio Trust and their closely allied 
interests and the newspapers, and since which time the Federal Radio 
Commission has practically declared a lockout against any and all 
applicants for the use of the free air. In a recent hearing WCFL, 
The Voice of Labor, representing the American Federation of Labor and 
the railroad brotherhoods, with a membership of some 5,000,000 of 
dues-paying men and women, has been denied the use of one cleared 
unlimited time channel on the pretense that WCFL does not meet the 
commission's so-called requirements of “ public conventence, interest, or 
necessity.” 

Whereas station KYW at Chicago has applied to the Federal Radio 
Commission for permission to use 50,000 watts of power; aftd 

Whereas station KYW is owned by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., which also owns KDKA at Pittsburgh, a 50,000- 
watt station, which already blankets our station whiie our own station, 
WCFEL, the voice of 5,000,000 of working men and women, is restricted 
by said Federal Radio Commission to 1,500 watts of power and allowed 
to operate only in the daytime when it is of the least service to the 
great army of organized labor and farmers; and 

Whereas said Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., together 
with the General Electric Co., the Radio Corporation of America, and 
the National Broadcasting Co., as members of the Radio Trust now 
control 10 broadcast stations with 8 cleared channels and 200,000 watts 
of power; and 

Whereas the air should belong to the people and not to these trusts 
which have undertaken to monopolize the air: 

Therefore, in behalf of the entire labor movement of these United 
States, which has been deprived of its rights to share in the use of this 
great public domain, we protest against the granting of increased power 
to station KYW until Congress shall have investigated the unfair appor- 
tionment of the air to these trusts and has ordered a reallocation of 
the cleared channels held by these air monopolists, 

Respectfully submitted, 

WCFL, Tue Voice or Lasor, 
E. N. NOcKELs, 
General Manager. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The telegram will be referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


PRESIDENTIAL POCKET VETO—SUPREME COURT DECISION (S. DOC. 
NO. 15) 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States under date 
of May 27, involving the validity of the so-called presidential 
pocket veto. On account of the importance of the question 
decided by the court, I ask that the opinion be printed in the 
Recorp and also printed as a Senate document, so that it nray 
receive the wide distribution to which its importance entitles it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, while that opinion 
is to go into the Recorp, let me remark that another decision 
was handed down at the same time affecting the power of the 
Senate and of the House with reference to compelling witnesses 
to answer questions, which I should like to have receive similar 
publicity. 

Mr. BRATTON. If I mistake not, that has already been 
printed in the Recorp at the request of the Senator from Wis- 
eonsin [Mr. La FotLerre}. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from New Mexico is granted. 
The opinion is as follows: 


SuprEMp CourT OF THE UNITED STATES 


No. 565—October term, 1928 


The Okanogan, Methow, San Poelis (or San Poil), Nespelem, Colvifle, 
and Lake Indian Tribes or Bands of the State of Washington, peti- 
tioners, v. The United States 


On writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 


May 27, 1929 


Mr. Justice Sanford delivered the opinion of the court. 

This case presents the question whether, under the second clause in 
/pection 7 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States, a bill 
which is passed by both Houses of Congress during the first regular ses- 
sion of a particular Congress and presented to the President less than 
10 days (Sundays excepted) before the adjournment of that session, but 
is neither signed by the President nor returned by him to the House 
in which it originated, becomes a law in like manner as if he had 
signed it. 

At the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress Senate bill No. 3185, 
entitled “An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, or any of 
them, residing in the State of Washington, to present their claims to the 
Court of Claims,” having been passed by both Houses of Congress and 
duly authenticated, was presented to the President on June 24, 1926, 
On July 8 the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress was adjourned, 
under a House concurrent resolution.! The Congress was not again in 
session until the commencement of the second session on the first Mon- 
day in December? And neither House of Congress was in session on 
July 6, the tenth day after the bill had been presented to the President 
(Sundays excepted). 

The President neither signed the bill nor returned it to the Senate. 
And it was not published as a law. 

Taking the position that the bill had become a law without the 
signature of the President, the Okanogan and other Indian tribes re- 
siding in the State of Washington in March, 1927, filed a petition in the 
Court of Claims setting up certain claims in accordance with the terms 
of the bill. The United States demurred to the petition. The court 
sustained the demurrer and dismissed the petition, on the ground that 
under the provisions of the Constitution the bill had not become a 
law. (66 C. Cls. —.) 

In view of the public importance of the question presented we granted 
the petitioners a writ of certiorari. (— U. 8S. —.) And for like reason, 
at the request of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, we granted Mr. SUMNERS, a member of that committee, leave 
to appear as amicus curiew. He has aided us by a comprehensive and 
forcible presentation of arguments against the conclusion of the court 
below. 

The clause of the Constitution here in question reads as follows: 
* Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President 
of the United States. If he approve he shall sign it, but ff not he 
shall return it, with his objections to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their Journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds 
of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with 
the objections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered; and if approved by two-thirds of that House it shall become a 
law. * * * If any bill shall not be returned by the President 
within 10 days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in 
which case it shall not be a law.” ? 

The specific question bere presented is whether, within the meaning 
of the last sentence Congress by the adjournment on July 8 prevented 
the President from returning the bill within 10 days, Sundays excepted, 
after it had been presented to him. If the adjournment did not prevent 
him from returning the bill within the prescribed time, it became a law 


167 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pt. 11, pp. 12770, 12885, 13009, 13018, 
13100. By the terms of this resolution the House of Representatives 
adjourned sine die; and the Senate adjourned to November 10, this being 
the date to which, sitting as a court of impeachment, it had previously 
adjourned for the trial of certain articles of impeachment. (67 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pt. 8, pp. 8725, 8733.) And on that date the 
Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment, met and adjourned sine die. 
(68 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, e 1, pp. 3, 4.) 

That the adjournment on July 3 was in effect an adjournment of the 
first session of the Congress is not questioned. 

268 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pt. 1, p. 7; Constitution, Art. I, sec. 4, 

9 


‘s"The third clause reads as follows: “ Every order, resolution, or vote 
to which the concurrence of the Senate and House of Representatives 


may be necessary (except on a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; and before the same shall 
take effect, shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall 
be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill.’ 
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without his signature; but if the adjournment prevented him from so 
doing it did not become a law. This is unquestioned. 

In support of the position that the adjournment did not prevent tke 
President from returning the bill within the prescribed time, counsel for 
the petitioners and the amicus curie urge that the only “ adjournment” 
which prevents the President from returning a bill within the prescribed 
time is the final adjournment of the Congress, terminating its legisla- 
tive existence and making it impossible for the President to return the 
bill for its reconsideration ; and that an adjournment of the first session 
of the Congress does not prevent the President from returning the bill 
within the prescribed time since the legislative existence of the Congress 
is not terminated, and he may within that time return the bill to the 
House in which it originated, although not then in session, by deliver- 
ing it, with his objections, to the Secretary, Clerk, or other appropriate 
agent of that House, to be held by such agent and presented to the 
House when the Congress resumes its sitting at the next session— 
thereby enabling the Congress to procced with the reconsideration of the 
bill as a part of the unfinished legislative business carried over from the 
first session. And it is also said by counsel for the petitioners that the 
“10 days” allowed for the return of the bill may be construed as mean- 
ing “ legislative days "—that is, days on which the Congress is in legis- 
lative session, and not calendar days—thereby enabling the President to 
return the bill within 10 days, Sundays excepted, exclusive of all days 
on which the Congress was not in legislative session, even although, by 
reason of an adjournment, this period does not expire until after the 
Congress has resumed its legislative sittings at the second session. 

In support of the position that Congress by the adjournment on July 
8 prevented the President from returning the bill within the prescribed 
time, the Attorney General maintains that the word “ adjournment ” in- 
cludes an interim adjournment as well as the final adjournment at the 
end of a Congress; that the words “10 days” mean calendar days, and 
not legislative days; that the President can not return a bill with his 
objections to the House in which it originated except by returning it to 
the House while in session; that if, by reason of an adjournment taken 
by Congress within the prescribed time, the House in which the bill 
originated be not in session on the last of such days and the bill can 
not be thus returned, the President is thereby prevented from returning 
the bill within the prescribed time; and that this view is supported by 
the practical construction given to the constitutional provision by the 
President through a long course of years, in whieh Congress has ac- 
quiesced, 

No light is thrown on the meaning of the constitutional provision in 
the proceedings and debates of the Constitutional Convention; and there 
has been no decision of this court dealing directly with its meaning and 
effect in respect to the precise question here involved. And while we 
have been cited to various decisions of State courts construing similar 
provisions in State constitutions, an examination of them discloses such 
a conflict of opinion—due in some part to differences in phrascofogy or 
their application to the procedure of the State legislatures—that, viewed 
as a whole, they furnish no substantial aid in the determination of the 
question here presented, and a detailed consideration of them here would 
not be helpful. For that‘reason we shall cite in this opinion only some 
that seem most apposite and persuasive in their reasoning. 

L It is earnestly insisted by counsel for the petitioners and by the 
amicus curi#, as the underlying basis of their contentions, that since 
clause 2 gives the President merely a qualified negative over legisla- 
tion and requires him, if he disapproves a bill, to return it with his 
objections to the House in which it originated so that Congress may 
have an opportunity to reconsider it in the light of such objections 
and pass it by a two-thirds vote of each House, the provision as to 
the return of a bill within a specified time is to be construed in a man- 
ner that will give effect to the reciprocal rights and duties of the 
President and of Congress and not enable him to defeat a bill of which 
he disapproves by a silent and “absolute veto ’”’—that is, a so-called 
“pocket veto’’—which neither discloses his objections nor gives Con- 
gress an opportunity to pass the bill over them. This argument involves 
a misconception of the reciprocal rights and duties of the President and 
of Congress and of the situation resulting from an adjournment of Con- 
gress which prevents the President from returning a bill with his objec- 
tions within the specified time, This is illustrated in the use of the term 
* pocket veto,” which does not accurately describe the situation, and 
is misleading in its implications in that it suggests that the failure of 
the bill in such case is necessarily due to the disapproval of the Presi- 
dent and the intentional withholding of the bill from reconsideration. 
The Constitution in giving the President a qualified negative over leg- 
islation—commonly called a veto—intrusts him with an authority and 
imposes upon him an obligation that are of the highest importance, in 
the execution of which it is made his duty not only to sign bills that 
he approves in order that they may become law but to return bills that 
he disapproves, with his objections, in order that they may be recon- 
sidered by Congress. The faithful and effective exercise of this mo- 
mentous duty necessarily requires time in which the President may care- 
fully examine and consider a bill and determine, after due deliberation, 
whether he should approve or disapprove it, and if he disapproves it, for- 
mulate hig objections for the consideration of Congress. To that end a 
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specified time is given, after the bill has been presented to him, in which 
he may examine its provisions and either approve it or return it, not ap- 
proved, for reconsideration. (See La Abra Silver Mining Co. v. United 
States, 175 U. S. 423, 455.) The power thus conferred upon the Presi- 
dent can not be narrowed or cut down by Congress, nor the time within 
which it is to be exercised lessened, directly or indirectly.5 And it is 
just as essential a part of the constitutional provisions guarding 
against ill-considered and unwise legislation that the President, on 
his part, should have the full time allowed him for determining whether 
he should approve or disapprove a bill and, if disapproved, for ade- 
quately formulating the objections that should be considered by Con- 
gress, as it is that Congress, on its part, should have an opportunity 
to repass the bill over his objections. 

It will frequently happen—especially when many bills are presented 
to the President near the close of a session, some of which are com- 
plicated or deal with questions of great moment—that when Congress 
adjourns before the time allowed for his consideration and action has 
expired, he will not have been able to determine whether some of 
them should be approved or disapproved, or, if disapproved, to formu- 
late adequately the objections which should receive the consideration of 
Congress. And it is plain that when the adjournment of Congress pre- 
vents the return of a bill within the allotted time, the failure of the 
bill to become a law can not properly be ascribed to the disapproval of 
the President—who presumably would have returned it before the 
adjournment if there had been sufficient time in which to complete his 
consideration and take such action—but is attributable solely to the 
action of Congress in adjourning before the time allowed the Presi- 
dent for returning the bill had expired. Thus, in La Abra Silver Mining 
Co. v. United States, supra, 454, this court said that “if by its action, 
after the presentation of a bill to the President during the time given 
him by the Constitution for an examination of its provisions and for 
approving it by his signature, Congress puts it out of his power to 
return it, not approved, within that time to the House in which it 
originated, then the bill fails, and does not become a law.* 

2. There is plainly no warrant for adopting the suggestion of counsel 
for the petitioners—which is not urged by the amicus curie—that the 
phrase “within 10 days (Sundays excepted),” may be construed as 
meaning not calendar days but “ legislative days "-—that is, days during 
which Congress is in legislative session—thereby excluding all calen- 
dar days which are not also legislative days from the computation of 
the period allowed the President for returning a bill. The words used 
in the Constitution are to be taken in their natural and obvious sense 
(Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wheat. 304, 326) and are to be given 
the meaning they have in common use unless there are very strong 
reasons to the contrary. (Tennessee v. Whitworth, 117 U. 8S. 139, 147.) 
The word “ days,” when not qualified, means, in ordinary and common 
usage, calendar days. This is obviously the meaning in which it is 
used in the constitutional provision and is emphasized by the fact that 
“ Sundays” are excepted. There is nothing whatever to justify chang- 
ing this meaning by inserting the word “ legislative” as a qualifying 
adjective. And no President or Congress has ever suggested that the 
President has 10 “ legislative days” in which to consider and return 
a bill, or proceeded upon that theory. 

8. Nor can we agree with the argument that the word “ adjourn- 
ment,” as used in the constitutional provision, refers only to the final 
adjournment of the Congress. The word “ adjournment” is not quali- 
fied by the word “ final”; and there is nothing in the context which 
warrants the insertion of such a limitation. On the contrary, the fact 
that the word “adjournment,” as used in the Constitution, is not lim- 
ited to a final adjournment, is shown by the first clause in section 5 


Compare The People v. Bowen, 30 Barb. (N. Y.) 24, 32, 34; Lank- 
ford v. County Commrs. of Somerset County, 73 Md. 105, 110, 111; 
Tuttle v. Boston, 215 Mass. 57, 58, 60; and The People v. Hatch, 33 
Ill. 9, 129, 135, 136, in which it was aptly said, in a concurring opinion: 
“The convention which framed our constitution designed to provide for 
the enactment and enforcement of salutary laws in the mode best cal- 
culated to promote the general welfare. They supposed, as one of the 
means of best attaining this end, that the executive of the State should 
not only be intrusted with the enforcement of all laws but should also 
be vested with a voice in their adoption. In distributing the powers of 
government, they could, if they had chosen to do so, have authorized 
the general assembly to adopt laws independent of all executive action. 
But to prevent the evils of hasty, illy considered legislation, they con- 
ferred upon the governor the we to arrest the passage of a bill until 
his objections could be heard, and the bill be again considered and 
adopted. As the best means of accomplishing this and of preventing 
the adoption of injurious measures, they gave to the governor 10 days, 
exclusive of Sundays, in which to bestow that careful examination and 
consideration, so essentially necessary to determine the effects and con- 
sequences likely to flow from the adoption of a new measure. This is the 
duty imposed, and it is one that must be performed. And the time 
allowed tor the purpose can not be abridged, or the provision thwarted, 
by either accident or design. The use of the whole time given to the 
pe tad 4 must be allowed. The constitution has spoken and it must be 
obeyed.” 

aon Tuttle v. Boston, supra, 60; The People v. Hatch, supra, 
° And if Congress so desires, the same bill may be reintroduced and 
passed when Congress resumes its session, and after receiving the due 
consideration of the President, if returned with his objections, may be 
then passed by the requisite vote in both Houses, 
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of Article I, which provides that a smaller number than a majority of 
each House may “adjourn” from day to day, and by the fourth clause 
of the same article, which provides that neither House, during the ses- 
sion of Congress, shall, without the consent of the other, “ adjourn” 
for more than three days; and the standing rules of the Senate refer 
specifically to motions to “adjourn to a day certain” (No. XXII); 
and the rules of the House of Representatives to an “ adjournment” 
at the end of one session (No. XXVI).' 

4. We think that under the constitutional provision the determina- 
tive question in reference to an “adjournment” is not whether it is a 
final adjournment of Congress or an interim adjournment, such as an 
adjournment of the first session, but whether it is one that “ prevents” 
the President from returning the bill to the House in which it originated 
within the time allowed. It is clear, and, as we understand, ig not 
questioned, that since the President may return a bill at any time 
within the allotted period, he is prevented from returning it, within 
the meaning of the constitutional provision, if by reason of the adjourn- 
ment it is impossible for him to return it to the House in which it 
originated on the last day of that period. It is also conceded, as we 
understand, that the President is necessarily prevented from returning 
a bill by a final adjournment of the Congress, since such adjournment 
terminates the legislative existence of the Congress and makes it impos- 
sible to return the bill to either House. And the crucial question here 
presented Is whether an interim adjournment of Congress at the end of 
the first session, as the result of which, although the legislative exist- 
ence of the House in which the bill originated has not been terminated, 
it is not in session on the last day of the period allowed the President 
for returning the bill, likewise prevents him from returning it to such 
House. This brings us to the specific question whether, in order to 
return the bill to the House in which it originated, within the meaning 
of the constitutional provision, it ig necessary, as the Attorney General 
insists, that it be returned to the House itself while tt fs in session, 
or whether, as urged by counsel for the petitioners and by the amicus 
curiz, it may be returned to the House, although not in session, by 
delivering it to an officer or agent of the House, to be held by him and 
delivered to the House when it resumes its sittings at the next session. 

Clause 2 specifically provides that if the President does not approve 
a bill “he shall return it with his objections to that House in which it 
shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
Journal and proceed to reconsider it.” That is, it provides in the same 
phrase and with no change in definition that the “ House” to which the 
bill is to be returned is that which is to enter the objections on its 
Journal and proceed to reconsider the bill. 

From a consideration of the entire clause we think that the “ House” 
to which the bill is to be returned, is the House in session. In Missouri 
Pacific Railway Co. v. Kansas (248 U. S. 276, 280, 281, 283) this court 
in holding that the provision in this clause requiring a vote of two 
thirds of each House to pass a bill over the President’s objections, 
means two-thirds of a quorum of each House and not two-thirds of all 
its Members, said arguendo, that “ the context leaves no doubt that the 
provision was dealing with the two Houses as organized and entitled 
to exert legislative power”; that is, the legislative bodies “ organized 
eonformably to law for the purpose of enacting legislation”; and, after 
stating that the identity between this provision and that in Article V 
of the Constitution, giving “ two-thirds of both Houses” the power to 
submit amendments, makes the practice as to one applicable to the other, 
quoted with approval the “settled rule * * * clearly and aptly 
stated” by the Speaker, Mr. Reed, in the House, on the passage of the 
amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of Senators 
by the vote of the people, as follows: “ What constitutes a House? A 
quorum of the membership, a majority, one-half and one more. That is 
all that is necessary to constitute a House to do all the business that 
comes before the House. Among the business that coms before the 
House is the reconsideration of a bill which has been vetoed by the 
President; another is a proposed amendment to the Constitution: and 
the practice is uniform in both cases that if a quorum of the House is 
present the House is constituted and two-thirds of those voting are 
sufficient in order to accomplish the object * * *.” 

Since the bill is to be returned to the same “ House,” and none other, 
that is to enter the President’s objections on its Journal® and proceed 
to reconsider the bill—there being only one and the same reference to 
such House—it follows, in our opinion, that under the constitutional 
mandate it is to be returned to the “ House” when sitting in an organ- 
ized capacity for the transaction of business, and having authority to 
receive the return, enter the President’s objections on its Journal, and 


tThe view that the “adjournment” contemplated in the constitu- 
tional provision is the final adjournment of Congress, and not an 
interim adjournment, appears to have been expressed in behalf of Con- 
ress, for the first and - time, in a report made by the Judicia 
e 


ommittee of the House of Representatives in 1927 (H. Rept. No. 2054, 
69th Cong., 2d sess.). This was followed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole in overruling a point of order made agains? a pro- 
vision in an appropriation bill that oe this question; and no 
appeal was taken from this ruling. ( CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pt. 5, 
pp. 4932-4937.) 

®The Journal is the record that each House is required to keep of its 
own proceedings. (Constitution, Art. I, sec. 6, clause 3.) 
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proceed to reconsider the bill; and that no return can be made to the 
House when it is not in session as a collective body and its Members 
are dispersed. This is the view expressed in 1 Curtis’s Constitutitonal 
History of the United States, 486, n. 1, in which it is said: “ This ex- 
pression, a ‘House’ or ‘each House,’ is several times employed in the 
Constitution with reference to the facilities and powers of the two 
Chambers, respectively, and it always means, when so used, the con- 
stitutional quorum, assembled for the transaction of business and 
eapable of transacting business, This same expression was employed 
by the committee when they provided for the mode in which a bill, once 
rejected by the President, should be again brought before the legislative 
bodies. They directed it to be returned ‘ to that House in which it shall 
have originated’; that is to say, to a constitutional quorum a majority 
of which passed it in the first instance * * *%,” 

This accords with the long-established practice of both Houses of 
Congress to receive messages from the President while they are in 
session. (See Senate Standing Rule XXVIII, clause 1; House Rule XL; 
5 Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Representatives, Ch. CXXXVIII, 
especially sec. 6591, p. 812.) 

We find no substantial basis for the suggestion that although the 
House in which the bill originated is not in session the bill may never- 
theless be returned, consistently with the constitutional mandate, by 
delivering it, with the President’s objections, to an officer or agent of 
the House, for subsequent delivery to the House when it resumes its 
sittings at the next session, with the same force and effect as if the 
bill bad been returned to the House on the day when it was delivered 
to such officer or agent. Aside from the fact that Congress has never 
enacted any statute authorizing any officer or agent of either House 
to receive for it bills returned by the President during its adjournment, 
and that there is no rule to that effect in either House, the delivery 
of the bill to such officer or agent, even if authorized by Congress 
itself, would not comply with the constitutional mandate. The House, 
not having been in session when the bill was delivered to the officer or 
agent, could neither have received the bill and objections at that 
time, nor have entered the objections upon its journal, nor have pro- 
ceeded to reconsider the bill, as the Constitution requires; and there 
is nothing in the Constitution which authorizes either House to make 
a nunc pro tune record of the return of a bill as of a date on which 
it had not, in fact, been returned. Manifestly it was not intended 
that, instead of returning the bill to the House itself, as required by 
the constitutional provision, the President should be authorized to 
deliver it, during an adjournment of the House, to some individual 
officer or agent not authorized to make any legislative record of its 
delivery, who should hold it in his own hands for days, weeks, or 
perhaps months—not only leaving open possible questions as to the 
date on which it had been delivered to him, or whether it had in fact 
been delivered to him at all, but keeping the bill in the meantime in a 
state of suspended animation until the House resumes its sittings, 
with no certain knowledge on the part of the public as to whether it 
had or had not been seasonably delivered, and necessarily causing delay 
in its reconsideration which the Constitution evidently intended to 
avoid. In short, it was plainly the object of the constitutional pro- 
vision that there should be a timely return of the bill, which should 
not only be a matter of official record definitely shown by the Journal of 
the House itself, giving public, certain, and prompt knowledge as to 
the status of the bill, but should enable Congress to proceed immediately 
with its reconsideration; and that the return of the bill should be 
an actual and public return to the House itself, and not a fictitious 
return by a delivery of the bill to some individual which could be 
given a retroactive effect at a later date when the time for the return 
of the bill to the House had expired. 

Thus Attorney General Devens in a memorandum to President Hayes 
said: “All these provisions indicate that in order to enable the Presi- 
dent to return a bill the Houses should be in session; and if by their 
own act they see fit to adjourn and deprive him of the opportunity to 
return the bill with his objections and are not present themselves to 
receive and record these objections and to act thereon, the bill can not 
become a law unless 10 days shall have expired during which the 
President will have had the opportunity thus to return it. There is no 
suggestion that he may return it to the Speaker or Clerk or any officer 
of the House, but the return must be made to the House as an organized 
body.” ® 

It is significant that only one attempt has ever been made in Con- 
gress to authorize the President to return a bill when the House in 
which it originated was not in session; and that this failed. In 1868 
a bill was reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee for regulating 
the return of bills by the President.® While this specifically declared 
that the constitutional provision allowed the President 10 calendar 
days (Sundays excepted) in which to return a bill not approved by 
him, and that the return of a bill would be prevented by “ the final 
adjournment of a session” of Congress, although not by an adjourn- 
ment to a particular day, it provided that if at any time within such 
10 days the President desired to return the bill to the house in which 


s eo in an opinion of Attorney General Miller, 20 Op. 503, 606. 
10 8, 366, 40th Cong., 2d sess. 
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it originated when such house was not sitting, he might return it to the 
office of the Secretary of the Senate or Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case might be, who should indorse thereon the day on 
which such return was made and make an entry of the fact of such 
return in his journal of the proceedings, and that such return should 
be deemed a return of the bill to all intents and purposes. In the 
debate in the Senate strong opposition was expressed to this feature of 
the bill on constitutional grounds,“ and although it passed the Senate 


In the debate in the Senate the constitutional objections to the pro- 
vision authorizing the President to return a Dill ty an officer of Pine 
Senate or the House of Representatives when they were not sitting 
were clearly and, as we think, convincingly expressed. 

, Thus Senator Davis said: “ [reel Constitution requires that if the 
President does not approve a bill he shall return it with his objections 
to the House in which it originated; this bill provides a different mode 
of disposing of that bill in case Congress has temporarily taken a recess 
or an adjournment. It dispenses with the requisition of the Constitu- 
tion that the bill shali be returned to the House, and directs that it be 
returned to the officer of the House, if the body is not in session. I do 
not believe it is competent for Congress to make any such change as 
that * * *, Of course, if [the President] is to return the bill to the 
House, the House must be in session, because it is not a House unless in 
session in the sense in which the Constitution requires the bill to be 
returned to the House by the President with his objections * * * I 
think it is the duty of the President, in the plain language of the Con- 
stitution, to return the bill, not to the Secretary or Clerk of either 
House, but to the House itself. That is the unambiguous and plain 
language of the Constitution * * *. It is returning it to the Senate 
or the House of Representatives in session, because when it is returned 
it is to be at once considered again. The Constitution contemplates 
that simultaneously with the return of the bill to the House in which 
it originated the House may take up the matter for consideration 

* *, I take the position that to return the bill to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, if it originated there, or to the Secretary 
of the Senate, if it originated in the Senate, when those bodies are not 
in session, is not a return of the bill to the House in which it originated, 
It is the duty and the right of the President to communicate to the 
House and not to a ministerial officer of the House. To enable him to 
communicate to the House it must necessarily be in session, because he 
can not communicate with either House when it is in any other situation 
than in actual session. It must be assembled and in actual session. 
* * * YJ think, sir, that the Executive may not only claim it as a 
right, but the House in which a bill originates may claim it as the 
performance of a duty by him to that House, and the people of the 
country may claim it as the performance of a duty by him, that he shall 
return the bill with hig objections, not, in vacation, to the Clerk or to 
the Secretary of the Senate or House of Representatives, but to the 
body itself, and to enable him to perform that duty that body must 
necessarily be in session.” (Cong. Globe, 40th Cong., 2d sess., pt. 2, 
pp. 1372, 1374. 1405.) s 

Senator Bayard said: “ But, Mr. President, there is an additional ob- 
jection which to my mind is all powerful. The committee propose 
* * * that if Congress is not in session during the 10 days or at the 
end of the 10 days the President may send the bill to the office of the 
Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
according to the House in which the bill may have originated. There 
is no such provision in the Constitution; and the settled usage of this 
Government, without a single exception from its foundation, is that no 
communication is made by the Pxecutive to either House except to the 
House in session, and that usage ought to have a controlling influence 
to exclude the idea which is contained in the provision of the bill that I 
am now referring to. * * * But further, the very object of the 
clause looks to the fact that the bill should _be returned during the ses- 
sion of the House in which it originated. It looks, if I may so speak, 
to immediate action on the part of Congress—at all events it looks to 
giving to Congress the right of immediate action as soon as the objec- 
tions of the President are received. The Houses are to proceed to con- 
sider the objections ; on are to spread them at large on the Journal; 
there is to be a reconsideration of the measure formerly under debate. 
The whole clause looks to speedy action, at all events, upon objections 
made oy the President, and the language employed providing for a 
return to the House does not imply filing a document with the Clerk 
or the Secretary when the House is not in session, whether it be the 
Senate or the House of Representatives. * * Here the usage of 
the Government of the United States, from its origin to the present day, 
is, that in no single case has a President of the United States, on the 
return of a bill to the Senate or House of Representatives, ever under- 
taken to file his message with the Clerk of the one or the Secretary of 
the other; but the action of the Executive has uniformly been by mes- 
sage sent to the House when in session. That is the settled usage; 
and when you look to the language of the Constitution, that the bill ts 
to be returned to the House, it is certainly wen language to say that 
a return to the House means filing ® Raper with the Secretary or Clerk 
wae the meas ibaa) in session, Cong. Globe, 40th Cong., 2d sess., 
pt. 2, pp. . 

Senator Buckalew said: “{ should like to know how the Secretary 
can make entries and make up a Journal when the Senate is not in ses- 
sion. I can understand that when the Senate reconvenes the clerk may 
hand to the President of the Senate, just as any Member might or any 
outsider might, the particular paper, and it may then be presented to 
the Senate, and it may be entered in the Journal. But this bill con- 
templates that our Secretary shall make and keep a Journal when the 
Senate is not here at all, when there can be no Journal of its proceed- 
ings. * * * [The] Constitution provides that the Senate shall keep 
a Journal of its proceedings, of what it does itself. In another clause 
it is provided that when the President returns a bill with his objections 
that message thus containing his objections shall be entered upon the 
Journal of the Senate, The fact of receiving such a message and the 
entry of that message upon the Journal must, in the very nature of the 
ease, be when the Senate itself is in session. * * * The Journal is 
to be kept by the Senate, and it is to be a Journal of what it does, a 
Journal of its proceedings. * * * ‘The reception of a message from 
the President of the United States is a proceeding by the Senate; it is 
an act by the Senate itself. * * * I think, therefore; it is manifest 
that under the Constitution of the United States this Journal and the 
entries upon the Journal are matters which relate to a session of the 
Senate, an actual session, the personal presence of the body, and that it 
is not competent for the Senate to commit to one of its own officers, or 
to any officer of the Government, or to any citizen, the performance of a 
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by a majority vote, ft was never reported from the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives, to which it was referred, and thus 
failed to pass the Congress. It does not appear that this suggestion 
has ever been renewed in Congress. 

5. The views which we have expressed as to the construction and 
effect of the constitutional provision here in question are confirmed 
by the practical construction that has been given to it by the Presi- 
dents through a long course of years, in which Congress has acquiesced. 
Long-settled and established practice is a consideration of great weight 
in a proper interpretation of constitutional provisions of this character. 
Compare Missouri Pacific Railway Co. v. Kansas, supra, 284; Myers v. 
United States (272 U. S. 52, 119, 136) ; and State v, South Norwalk (77 
Conn. 257, 264), in which the court said that a practice of at least 
20 years’ duration “ on the part of the executive department, acquiesced 
in by the legislative department, while not absolutely binding on the 
judicial department, is entitled to great regard in determining the true 
construction of a constitutional provision the phraseology of which is 
in any respect of doubtful meaning.” 

A memorandum prepared in the office of the Attorney General show- 
ing the results of an exhaustive research of governmental archives for 
the purpose of disclosing the practical construction placed upon the 
constitutional provision here involved in reference to so-called ‘ pocket 
vetoes’ was transmitted by the President to Congress in December, 
1928.4 This memorandum—the accuracy of which is not questioned— 
cites more than 400 bills and resolutions which were passed by Con- 
gress and submitted to the President less than 10 days before a final 
or interim adjournment of Congress, which were not signed by the 
President nor returned with his disapproval. Of th.se, 119 were in- 
stances in which the adjournment was that at the end of a session of 
Congress, as distinguished from the final adjournment of the Congress. 
None of these bills or resolutions were placed upon the statute books or 
treated as having become a law; nor does it appear that there was any 
attempt to enforce them in the courts until the present suit was 
brought. Of these instances, 11 occurred before the end of President 
Lincoln’s administration, and the remainder from the end of that ad- 
ministration to the present time. They arcse under the administration 
of all the Presidents except 10. These 119 bills and resolutions are 
thus classified in the brief of the amicus curie: Private relief bills, 
86; pension bills, 19; obsolete purposes, 10; relating to District of Co- 
lumbia, 9; relating to personal status, 8; right of way over Indian and 
Government land, 8; river and harbor bills, 7; disposition of war stores 
and Government property, 5; reduction of national debts, 3; and gen- 
eral legislation, 14. It does not appear that in any of these instances 
either House of Congress in any official manner questioned the validity 
and effect of the President's action in not returning the bill after the 
adjournment of the session, or proceeded on the theory that it had 
become a law, although neither signed nor returned, until the action 
was taken in the House Committee of the Whole in 1927, to which we 
have referred.“ And in some instances new bills were introduced in 
place of those that had not been returned. Without analyzing these 
119 instances in detail, we think they show that for a long series of 
years, commencing with President Madison’s administration and con- 
tinuing until the action of the House Committee of the Whole in 1927, 


duty which is by the Constitution charged upon itself and to be per- 
formed by itself. * * * Now, one objection which applies to the 
bill * * * is that it is against the practice of the Government. 
From the time that Congress first convened together in 1789 down to 
this time it has been held, and held uniformly, that if the two Houses 
of Congress adjourned by a concurrent resolution before the expiration 
of 10 days from the presentation of a bill to the President a bill which 
should then be left in his hands would fail. * * * They have failed 
upon repeated occasions, not only during recent years, but far back in 
former times. * * * This bill proposes, in the absence of both 
Houses of Congress to provide a substitute for the House to which the 
bill is to be returned. Instead of being returned to the House in which 
it originated, as the Constitution says, this bill proposes to enact that 
it shall be returned to the Secretary here alone * * * and that 
upon the paper being given to that particular person it shall 
be considered that it has been returned to the House in which it origi- 
nated. © Can anything more flatly contradict common sense, 
deny the plain fact? Can we constitute our Secretary into the Senate, 
and can we make the Clerk of the House of Representatives the House 
for the purpose of doing any official act whatever? You propose that 
he shall receive the communication from the President as if he were the 
Senate or the House; that he, sitting anywhere, responsible to nobody, 
with no check upon him, shall make up a Journal as if he were the 
Senate or the House for the occasion.” (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 40th 
Cong., 2d sess., pt. 3, pp. 2076, 2077.) 

And Senator Morton said: “ The Constitution * * * contem- 
plates that the bill shall pass from the custody of the House in which 
it shall have originated; and we have no power, in my judgment, to 
say that it shall be sufficient to return it to the President of the Senate 
or the Speaker of the House or to the Secretary or Clerk. * * * 
What has become of the bill? 
such a condition of things. * 


The Constitution does not contemplate 
* * It would be just as good for the 
private secretary of the President to retain a bill as for the Secretary of 
the Senate; just as much a compliance with the provision of the Con- 


stitution; and it would be just as satisfactory to m 
President to retain it during the odd days as for the Secretary of the 
sora, to do so.” (Cong. Globe, 40th Cong. 2d sess. pt. 3, pp. 2077, 
«Vid. 

“2H. Doc, No. 493, 70th Cong., 2d sess. 

8 Note 7, supra. 
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all the Presidents who have had occasion to deal with this question 
have adopted and carried into effect the construction of the constitu- 
tional provision that they were prevented from returning the bill to the 
House in which it originated by the adjournment of the session of 
Congress, and that this construction has been acquiesced in by both 
Houses of Congress until 1927. 

6. For these reasons we conclude that the adjournment of the first 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress on July 3, 1926, prevented the 
President, within the meaning of the constitutional provision, from re- 
turning Senate bill No. 3185 within 10 days, Sundays excepted, after it 
had been presented to him, and that it did not become a law. 

The judgment of the Court of Claims is affirmed. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, 
tunity of asking unanimous 
Recorp the admirable speech 
lington on yesterday. 

May I add, supplementing the statement, that it is quite in 
contrast with the militaristic views expressed by some of the 
naval officers and Army officers, and it comes as quite a ray of 
sunshine to those who believe that the Briand-Kellogg pact does 
have vitality and vigor and will be instrumental in promoting 
the cause of world fellowship and international peace. I think 
it is an important departure from the position taken by the 
former Secretary of the Navy, who urged an appropriation of 
nearly a billion dollars for new naval craft, and it is quite at 
variance with the position of the present Secretary of War, who 
a few days ago had introduced in the Senate a bill in favor of 
universal conscription. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the address 
will be inserted in the Recorp, as. requested. 

The President’s address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HOOVER AT THE MEMORIAL EXERCISES AT ARLING- 
TON NATIONAL CEMETERY, MAY 30, 1929 

FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: Over the years since the Civil War the Grand 
Army of the Republic have conducted this sacred ceremony in memoriam 
of those who died in service of their country. The ranks of their living 
comrades have been steadily thinned with time. But other wars have 
reaped their harvest of sacrifice, and these dead, too, He buried here. 
Their living comrades now join in conduct of this memorial, that it may 
be carried forward when the noble men who to-day represent the last 
of the Grand Army shall have joined those already in the Great Beyond. 

This sacred occasion has impelled our Presidents to express their 
aspirations in furtherance of peace. No more appropriate tribute can 
be paid to our heroic dead than to stand in the presence of their 
resting places and pledge renewed effort that these sacrifices shall not 
be claimed again. 

To-day, as never before in peace, new life-destroying instrumentali- 
ties and new systems of warfare are being added to those that even 
so recently spread death and desolation over the whole continent of 
Europe. Despite those lessons every government continues to increase 
and perfect its armament. And while this progress is being made in 
the development of the science of warfare, the serious question arises: 
Are we making equal progress in devising ways and means to avoid 
those frightful fruits of men’s failures that have blotted with, blood 
so many chapters of the world’s history? 

There is a great hope, for since this day a year ago a solemn declara- 
tion has been proposed by America to the world and has been signed 
by 40 nations. It states that they— 

“ Solemnly declare, in the names of their respective peoples, that they 
condemn recourse to war for the solution of international controversies 
and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their relations 
with one another.” 

They— 

“Agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means.” 

That is a declaration that springs from the aspirations and hearts of 
men and women throughout the world. It is a solemn covenant to 
which the great nations of the world have bound themselves. 

But notwithstanding this noble assurance, preparedness for war still 
advances steadily in every land. As a result the pessimist calls this 
covenant a pious expression of foreign offices, a trick of statesmen on 
the hopes of humanity, for which we and other nations will be held 
responsible without reserve. With this view I can not agree. 

But if this agreement is to fulfill its high purpose we and other 
nations must accept its consequences; we must clothe faith and ideal- 
ism with action. That action must march with the inexorable tread of 
common sense and realism to accomplishment. 

If this declaration really represents the aspirations of peoples; if this 
covenant be genuine proof that the world has renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy, it means at once an abandonment of the 
aggressive use of arms by every signatory nation and becomes a sincere 
declaration that all armament hereafter shall be used only for defense. 


I am very glad to have the oppor- 
consent to have inserted in the 
made by President Hoover at Ar- 
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Consequently, if we are honest we must reconsKier our own naval 
armament and the armaments of the world in the light of their defen- 
sive and not their aggressive use. Our Navy is the first, and in the 
world sense the only important, factor in our national preparedness. 
It is a powerful part of the arms of the world, 

To make ready for defense is a primary obligation upon every 
statesman and adequate preparedness is an assurance against aggres- 
sion. But, if we are to earnestly predicate our views upon renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy, if we are to set stand- 
ards that naval strength is purely for defense and not for aggression, 
then the strength in fighting ships required by nations is but relative 
to that of other powers. All nations assent to this—that defensive 
needs of navies are relative. Moreover, other nations concede our con- 
tention for parity. With these principles before us our problem is to 
secure agreement among nations that we shall march together toward 
reductions in naval equipment. 

Despite the declarations of the Kellogg pact, every important country 
has since the signing of that agreement béen engaged in strengthening 
its naval arm. We are still borne on the tide of competitive building. 
Fear and suspicion disappear but slowly from the world. Democracies 
can only be led to undertake the burdens of increasing naval construc- 
tion by continued appeal to fear, by constant envisaging of possible 
conflict, by stimulated imaginings of national dangers, by glorification 
of war. Fear and suspicion will never slacken unless we can halt 
competitive construction of arms. They will never disappear unless we 
can turn this tide toward actual reduction. 

But to arrive at any agreement through which we can, marching in 
company with our brother nations, secure reduction of armament, we 
must find a rational yardstick with which to make reasonable com- 
parisons of their naval units with ours and thus maintain an agreed 
relativity. So far the world has failed to find such a yardstick. To 
say that such a measure can not be found is the counsel of despair, it is 
a challenge to the naval authorities of the world, it ig the condemna- 
tion of the world to the Sisyphean toil of competitive armaments. 

The present administration of the United States has undertaken 
to approach this vital problem with a new program. We feel that it 
is useless for us to talk of the limitation of arms if such limitations 
are to be set so high as virtually to be an incitement to increase 
armament. The idea of limitation of arms has served a useful pur 
pose. It made possible conferences in which the facts about national 
aspirations could be discussed frankly in an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and conciliation. Likewise the facts of the technical problems 
involved, and the relative values of varying national needs, have been 
clarified by patient comparison of expert opinions, 

But still the net result has been the building of more fighting ships. 
Therefore we believe the time has come when we must know whether 
the pact we have signed is real, whether we are condemned to further 
and more extensive programs of naval construction. Limitation upward 
is not now our goal, but actual reduction of existing commitments to 
lowered levels. 

Such a program, if it be achieved, is fraught with endless blessings. 
The smaller the armed force of the world, the less will armed force 
be left in the minds of men as an instrument of national policy. The 
smaller the armed forces of the world, the less will be the number of 
men withdrawn from the creative and productive labors. Thus we 
shall relieve the toilers of the nations of the deadening burden of 
unproductive expenditures, and, above all, we shall deliver them from 
the greatest of human calamities—fear. We shall breathe an air 
cleared of poison, of destructive thought, and of potential war. 

But the pact that we have signed by which we renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy, by which we agree to settle all con 
flicts, of whatever nature, by pacific means, implies more than the 
reduction of arms to a basis of simple defense. It implies that nations 
will conduct their daily intercourse in keeping with the spirit of that 
agreement. It implies that we shall endeavor to develop those instru- 
mentalities of peaceful adjustment that will enable us to remove disputes 
from the field of emotion to the field of calm and judicial consideration. 

It is fitting that we should give our minds to these subjects on this 
occasion ; that we should give voice to these deepest aspirations of the 
American people, in this place. These dead whom we have gathered 
here to-day to honor, these valiant and unselfish souls who gave life 
itself in service of their ideals, evoke from us the most solemn mood of 
consecration, They died that peace should be established. Our obliga- 
tion is to see it maintained. Nothing less than our resolve to give our- 
selves with equal courage to the ideal of our day will serve to manifest 
our gratitude for their sacrifices, our undying memory of their deeds, 
our emulation of their glorious example, 


REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 571) to amend section 204 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for the termination of 
Federal control of railroads and systems of transportation; to 
provide for the settlement of disputes between carriers and 
their employees; to further amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as amended, 
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and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1920, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 18) thereon, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 1328) for the relief of William F. Singletary; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1329) granting a pension to Joseph H. Greer; and 

A bill (S. 1330) granting an increase of pension to Kansas 
Wilson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1332) to prevent fraudulent practices in the promo- 
tion or sale of stocks, bonds, and other securities sold or offered 
for sale within the District of Columbia; to register persons 
selling stocks, bonds, or other securities ; and to provide punish- 
ment for the fraudulent or unauthorized sale of the same; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PENSIONS FOR WIDOW AND CHILD OF LIEUT. JAMES BEATY M’HUGH 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I introduce a bill granting pen- 
sious to Celena McHugh and Joyce McHugh, the widow and 
daughter of Lieut. James Beaty McHugh, who was killed April 
12 in a plane crash in Nicaragua. 

The bill (S. 1331) granting pensions to Celena McHugh and 
Joyce McHugh was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLEASE. In connection with the bill which I have just 
introduced, I present an article by Walter S. Bewley in the 
Anderson (8S. C.) Daily Mail of the 25th instant and a letter 
from the United States marine headquarters, dated May 24, 
1929, which I request be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

There being no objection, the article and letter were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Anderson Daily Mail, Anderson, S. C., May 25, 1929] 


LATE MARINS OFFICER RECOMMENDED FOR FLYING Cross—LIkU?, JAMES 
Bwaty McHueH, KILLED IN PLANE CRASH IN NICARAGUA, BURIED IN 
ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY IN ACCORDANCE wirH WisH Hp Ex- 
PRESSED AFTER ENTERING MARINE CORPS—WaAS GRADUATD OF CLEMSON 
COLLEGD 


The late James Beaty McHugh, first lieutenant of the United States 
Marine Corps, who was killed on April 13, last, when the monoplane 
he was piloting crashed into a lake near San Carlos, Nicaragua, has 
been recommended for the distinguished flying cross, one of the highest 
honors this Government confers upon its war birds. He has also been 
recommended for the medal of honor, another coveted decoration. 

The young lMeutenant of marines was also cited for bravery in action 
some months ago during the disturbance in Nicaragua. His plane was 
fired upon and hit several times by fire from the rebels of General 
Sandino, and on that occasion the young officer was commended by his 
commanding officer for his resourcefulness under fire. 

Lieutenant McHugh was always known for his daring as well as for 
his ability as a flier, and he was the holder of several cups for speed 
records and stunt flying while he was stationed at Quantico, Va., the 
marine base. 

ACCIDENT AT CLEMSON 


By an odd coincidence his only accident prior to that in which he met 
a tragic death, occurred at Clemson College where he was born, reared, 
and educated, It was his only trip to Clemson by plane, and occurred 
in the fall of 1927 when Lieutenant McHugh was taking a plane from 
Augusta, Ga., to Quantico. He decided to stop by Clemson for a foot- 
ball game which was the featuie event of home-coming day at his alma 
mater. He was misinformed as to the condition of the field where he 
made the landing, having been under the impression that it was vacant 
and in condition for landing. As a matter of fact the field had been 
plowed and planted, and what appeared from the air to be a beautiful 
piece of turf really was treacherous footing for an airplane, The 
furrows broke the landing gear and caused the plane to nose over, dam- 
aging it considerably. Lieutenant McHugh was unhurt, however. 

Lieutenant McHugh was born at Clemson College, July 7, 1901. 
After attending the grammar and high school there he attended Clemson 
and was graduated in 1923. He specialized in chemical engineering and 
followed this profession for several months after his graduation and 
before entering the Marine Corps. He was, for a time, connected with 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., and located at Richmond, Va. 


ACCOMPLISHED MUSICIAN 


While at Clemson he was best known, however, for his accomplish- 
ments in music. He was an accomplished pianist and also played the 
saxaphone. He took an active part in the organization of the college 
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orchestras, as well as in the band, and was cadet captain in the latter 
organization. 

Although he followed the profession of chemical engineering for a 
time after leaving college, service in the Air Corps made a strong appeal 
to him, and the result was that he enlisted with the marines and was 
commissioned as a second lieutenant in January, 1924. After a course 
of training at the Virginia base he was sent to Pensacola, Fla., to finish 
his seaplane duty, and was then ordered back to Quantico in February, 
1928. 

Soon afterwards he was ordered to Nicaragua, there to join the Second 
Marine Brigade, stationed at Managua. In company with two other 
marine officers he flew a mammoth monoplane from Quantico to 
Managua, making but a single stop-at Miami, Fla. 

Since that time he had been active with the marines in Nicaragua. On 
the occasion he met death along with Sergt. Byron O. Piner and Corpl. 
Otto Miller he was engaged in making a map of the proposed Nicaraguan 
canal route. 

WIDOW RECEIVES NEWS 

The sad news of the young officer’s death was borne first to his widow, 
who was Miss Celena Smith, of Pendleton, S. C. Mrs. McHugh had 
been with her husband in Managua since he was transferred there from 
Quantico. 

The special brigade order, No. 24, bearing the signature of Maj. 
W. Dulty Smith, which brought to the family the sad tidings, reads 
as follows: 

“Brigade Special Order No. 24 
“ApriL 22, 1929. 

“1. It is with profound regret and sadness that this headquarters 
announces the death of Lieut. James B. McHugh, Sergt. Byron O. 
Piner, and Corpl. Otto Miller, United States Marine Corps, in an alr- 
plane crash at San Carlos, Nicaragua, on April 13, 1929. Lieutenant 
McHugh, with Sergeant Piner and Corporal Miller, were on a photo- 
graphic mission, the purpose of which was to obtain a mosaic of the 
proposed Nicaraguan canal route in that area, and in taking off the 
plane had reached an altitude of approximately 1,500 feet when the 
engine suddenly ceased to function and the plane went into a nose dive, 
crashing in about 4 feet of water, instantly killing the pilot, Lieuten- 
ant McHugh, and the two passengers. 


“ CITED FOR BRAVERY 


“2. The services rendered by Lieutenant McHugh while attached to 
this brigade have been outstanding. He reported here for duty with the 
aircraft squadrons February 4, 1928, by flying a Fokker plane, No. 3, 
from Miami, Fla., to Nicaragua. During his tour of duty in Nicaragua 
he has flown over 636 hours under most trying and hazardous condi- 
tions and circumstances, engaging in four different and separate contacts 
with hostile bandit forces, and for his meritorious conduct at Murra, 
Nicaragua, Lieutenant McHugh was cited by brigade headquarters. On 
account of this most regrettable incident the brigade and Marine Corps 
mourn the loss of a splendid officer and gentleman. His high ideals 
and sterling qualities are an inspiration for all in our future endeavors.” 

The order also paid tribute to Sergeant Piner and Corporal Miller. 

A few hours after the brief telegraphic message was received by the 
parents of the young lieutenant, who reside at Clemson College, full 
details of the tragedy were brought here over radio. J. A. Mitchell, 
of this city, former radio operator of the Marine Corps at Parris Island, 
§. C., and operator of station 4—CF, a short-wave length station in this 
city, established communication with the Marine Corps broadcasting 
station at Managua and obtained from the operator the details of the 
crash, together with plans for the shipment of the body to this country. 

BURIED AT ARLINGTON 

These messages were transmitted to the family of Lieutenant Mc- 
Hugh and that of his widow at Clemson and Pendleton, respectively. 
For several days after the tradegy the families were kept in constant 
touch with the wife of the young officer. ; 

Lieutenant McHugh had expressed a desire that his body be buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery, at Washington, and several days after 
the tragedy the body was shipped aboard the transport Somme to New 
York, accompanied by Mrs. McHugh and her little daughter, Joye. 

In Washington the bereaved widow was met by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
McHugh and the body was taken to Arlington to be buried with full 
military honors. 

Senator Corr L. BLEASEZ and Congressman FRED H. DOMINICK, of 
South Carolina, and members of the Clemson College alumni, also at- 
tended the funeral services. 

Following interment of the body, members of Lieutenant McHugh’s 
family were presented with a large flag that draped the casket. They 
were also given his sword and his dress cap, which lay upon the casket 
during the funeral services. 


HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES MARINE CorPs, 
Washington, May 24, 1929, 
The Hon. Corzr L. BLEASE, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator BLEASE: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
dated May 22, 1929, in which inquiry is made as to the amount of 
monthly salary and the yalue of any allowances to which the late 
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Second Lieut. James Beaty McHugh, United States Marine Corps, was 
entitled at the time of his death. 

In reply thereto you are advised that the records of these head- 
quarters show that the late Second Lieutenant McHugh was in receipt 
of a monthly base pay of $175 per month, together with pay as aviator 
at $87.50 per month, $36 for subsistence allowance, and $60 for rental 
allowance. 

At the time of Lieutenant McHugh’s death, April 13, 1929, there was 
a total of $155.90 pay and allowances due and unpaid. On May 6, 
1929, his account was transmitted to the General Accounting Office, 
Claims Division, Judiciary Square, Fifth and F Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for settlement with the heirs at law, and his widow, Mrs. 
Celena R. McHugh, in care of J. H. McHugh, Clemson College, S. C., 
was accordingly advised to file claim for the amount due. A claim 
blank (standard Form No. 1055) was furnished Mrs. McHugh for this 
purpose, 

The General Accounting Office has sole jurisdiction over the scttle- 
ments with heirs at law of any balances due deceased members of the 
service, and if adjustment has not as yet been made with Mrs. McHugh, 
it should be forthcoming within the near future. 

Trusting that the above is the information which you desire, I am, 
with best wishes, 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. C. NEVILLE, 
Major General Commandant. 


AMENDMENTS TO TARIFF BILI—ORANGES AND PINEAPPLES 
Mr. TRAMMELL submitted two ame: dments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 


were referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


STATUE OF WADE HAMPTON 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I submit a concurrent resolution 
and ask for its consideration. It will not involve any debate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 


ba read the concurrent resolution for the information of the 
enate. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
13), as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the thanks of Congress are presented to the people of South 
Carolina for the statue of Wade Hampton, her distinguished son, whose 


name is so honorably identified with the history of the State and of 
the United States, 

Resolved, That this work of art by Fred W. Rucksthul is accepted 
in the name of the Nation and assigned a place in the old Hall of the 
House of Representatives already set aside by act of Congress for 
statues of eminent citizens, and that a copy of this resolution suitably 
engrossed and duly authenticated be transmitted to the Governor of the 
State of South Carolina, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, is this a joint resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH subsequently said: Mr. President, there was 
an error this morning on my part which I desire to correct. 
Inadvertently I introduced a concurrent resolution in reference 
to the statue of General Hampton which it is desired to have 
placed in Statuary Hall. I was ill on the day a similar reso- 
lution came over from the House and was acted on. Not know- 
ing that fact, this morning I introduced my own resolution, 
which, of course, becomes unnecessary. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the resolution which I introduced 
this morning, as the one from the House has already been acted 
on by both branches of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
by which the concurrent resolution was adopted will be recon- 
sidered, and it will be indefinitely postponed. 

PROTEST AGAINST PROPOSED TARIFF RATES 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. President, on yesterday 
there appeared in the Washington Post a signed article which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp. I 
will ask that the part indicated be read by the clerk, and after 
the reading thereof I propose to introduce a simple Senate reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate consideration. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 30, 1929] 
TARIFF WAR LOOMS, WORLD AGAINST UNITED STATES—STIMSON MAY WARN 


CONGRESS OF PROTESTS BY VARIOUS NATIONS ON PLANS—RETALIATION 


IS MAPPED 
By Albert W. Fox 


A tariff war against the United States, initiated by the concerted 
action of foreign governments and made effective, if possible, by re 
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taliatory measures against American products, now looms as a certainty 
in case the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill is enacted into law. 

Accumulating evidence of this is reaching the State Department from 
various countries, and Secretary of State Stimson may feel called 
upon to apprise Congress of these communications. 

In response to a question yesterday, Mr. Stimson remarked that he 
had not yet been through a tariff bill fight and assumed that this was 
exclusively a matter for the Congress. But the Secretary made it 
clear that the foreign protests give him something to think about. 
There appears to him to be no reason for denying Congress the infor- 
mation which comes to the State Department with respect to the 
expressed reaction of foreign countries to proposed American tariff 
legislation. 

So far Great Britain, France, Spain, Canada, Argentina, Cuba, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Salvador, and all Mediterranean countries have gone 
on record in advance in their most pronounced opposition to the pro- 
posed American tariff plan. The list of countries is increasing almost 
daily. 


There being no objection, the remainder of the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


By way of retaliation the foreign countries would single out Ameri- 
can automobiles, machinery, agricultural implements, raw materials in 
many cases, wheat in other cases, typewriters, office equipment, and a 
variety of items too numerous to mention. The American automobile 
industry would probably be hit the hardest. 

America is not without effective weapons of retaliation and could, 
if necessary, go to the extent of putting an embargo on designated 
foreign imports into the United States. It is also realized that re- 
taliatory measures against American imports into foreign countries 
would bring about a raise in the price to the point where foreign pur- 
chases might be impossible. So damage to American industries would 
be accompanied by dumage to the countries endeavoring to punish the 
United States. 

The effect of the proposed new American schedules will be so gen- 
erally felt that it is difficult at the moment to say which of the for- 
eign nations would assume leadership in a retaliatory campaign. But 
it is pointed out that France is in a particvlarly advantageous posi- 
tion to assume such leadership, and it is understood that the process 
of discrimination will begin the very day the new American tariff 
rates go into effect. 

A Franco-American tariff war has been smoldering since the fall of 
1927, when the two countries were on the verge of a tariff war until a 
provisional agreement averted the crisis. The French Government dis- 
criminated in fayor of German products because of a special agreement 
entered into between France and Germany, and the United States 
voiced sharp protest. The diplomatic correspondence between the two 
Governments, in September and October, 1927, showed how closely the 
countries came to a tariff break. The United States, in a note to 
the French Foreign Office under date of September 19, 1927, charged 
France with having violated her own pledges to the world respecting 
equal treatment for like products from importing countries. 


UNITED STATES HIT FAVORED-NATION PLAN 


“The principle of most-favored-nation treatment,” this note said, 
“in its broadest form, as a basis of commercial treaties, was unani- 
mously recommended by the members of the economic conference re- 
cently held in Geneva as a principle to be followed. This principle 
there had the Indorsement of the French members.” 

The American note added: “ The policy of the American tariff law 
makes no discrimination whatsoever between articles imported from 
different countries. Furthermore, discrimination in world trade against 
the United States has practically ceased.” 

France, nevertheless, sought to bring about the first exception by 
initiating discrimination, but the United States hinted at an embargo 
on certain French imports and the two Governments reached a pro- 
visional agreement and avoided the threatened tariff war. 


HIGHER RATES RECOMMENDED 


The agreement provided for France to cease the discriminatory duties 
and for the President to recommend to the American Tariff Commission 
that a study be made of production costs in the United States and 
France with a view to possibly meeting French desires. But France 
gained nothing from this investigation. Instead of recommending 
lowering of duties in which France was interested, the commission 
recommended raising them. The tariff crisis was not revised as a con- 
sequence, but French public opinion was made fertile soil for any re- 
taliatory measures which the French Government might later seek to 
take. 

It is believed certain that the enactment of the new tariff law will 
cause France to scek the carrying out of a world discrimination against 
American products and likewise cause the French Government to apply 
the discriminatory duties covered by the stop-gap agreement. 

The threat of concerted action applies to the American Continent as 
well as to Europe. It extends as far north as Canada and as far south 
as Argentina, Both countries will take steps to punish America in a 
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trade sense and seek, if possible, to bring about a change of American 
policy. La Nacion, leading supporter of the United States in Argentina 
in the past, has called upon the press to defend Argentine interests, 
This paper insists that the American people be made to understand in 
advance that their exports to Argentina will feel the consequences of the 
new tariff bill. 

Even in Turkey there are protests and reverberations against the 
prospective American tariff increases. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read the resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 82), as follows: 


Whereas foreign governments have filed with the Secretary of State 
protests against the enactment of certain schedules and rates proposed 
in the pending tariff bill: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested 
to transmit such protests and communications now on file or which may 
hereafter be received, together with the comments or reports thereon 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, to the Finance Committee. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I rather think we ought to 
have an opportunity for some study of the subject, and in order 
that we may have it I ask that the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over. 

LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES, SURVEY OF INDIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
83), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Whereas the Committee on Indian Affairs has completed its prelimt- 
nary investigation pursuant to Senate Resolution 79, Seventieth Con- 
gress, agreed to February 1, 1928, providing for a general survey of 
the conditions of Indians in the United States; and 

Whereas in order to properly complete this investigation and make a 
report it will be necessary to hold hearings in certain States and to take 
the testimony of a considerable number of witnesses whose testimony is 
material to a proper understanding of the situation in those States; and 

Whereas since the commencement of the investigation pursuant to 
such resolution there has been a change in the administration of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

Whereas the funds available for expenditure by the committee are 
insufficient to enable it to properly complete such investigation and 
make a report thereon: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to enable the Committee on Indian Affairs to 
complete its investigation and make its report pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 79, Seventieth Congress, agreed to February 1, 1928, providing 
for a general survey of the conditions of Indians in the United States, 
the committee is hereby authorized to expend from the contingent fund 
of the Senate the sum of $15,000. 


ANNIVERSARY OF GENERAL PULASKI’S DEATH 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, on Wednesday last I introduced 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50) to provide for the observance 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. The joint resolution simply pro- 
vides that the President shall issue a proclamation inviting the 
people to observe that day by exercises and an appropriate dis- 
play of the flag. I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. I ask first that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the joint 
resclution will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50), as 
follows: 


Whereas October 11, 1779, marks, in American history, the date of 
the heroic death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, who died from wounds 
received on October 9, 1779, at the siege of Savannah, Ga.; and 

Whereas the States of Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, Minnesota, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and other States of the Union have, by legislative enactment, 
designated October 11, 1929, to be “ General Pulaski’s Memorial Day ”; 
and 

Whereas October 11, 1929, marks the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the death of General Pulaski, and it is bat fitting that 
such date should be observed and conwmemorated with suitable patriotic 
exercises: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Dresident of the United States is requested, 
by proclamation, (1) to invite the people of the United States to ob- 
serve October 11, 1929, as the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, by 
holding such exercises and ceremonies in schools, churches, or other 
suitable places as may be deemed appropriate in commemoration of the 
death of Gencral Pulaski, and (2) to provide for the appropriate display 
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of the flag of the United States upon all governmental buildings in the 
United States on such date. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I inquire if the joint reso- 
lution has been acted upon by a committee? 

Mr. DILL. No; I think not. It is simply to provide for the 
observance of the day, and I do not think it is necessary that it 
should go to a committee. 

Mr. JONES. I rather think that it should go to a committee. 
I am heartily in favor of the joint resolution, but we have 
rather rigidly followed the practice of referring joint resolutions 
to a committee fer report before the Senate takes action on 
them. I think it should first be referred to a committee. It 
would delay its consideration but a day or two. Indeed, the 
committee might be polled. I should have no objection to it 
then at all. I object to its immediate consideration for the 
reason stated. 

Mr. DILL. Then let the joint resolution be referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the joint 
resolution will be referred to the Committee on the Library. 

VENTILATION BY OPEN WINDOWS 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as appropriate to the season, 
I ask that the very brief article which I send to the desk, which 
appears on the front page of the New York World this morning, 
be read to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


OPEN WINDOWS FOUND BEST VENTILATING 


Without objection, the article 


AGENT 


Open windows as a method of ventilation have been found more effica- 
cious in the prevention of respiratory diseases than mechanical means of 
ventilation in a comparative study of the two methods by the United 
States Public Health Service. The findings confirm the report of the 
New York State Commission on Ventilation in a survey made in 1927 in 
the Syracuse schools, 

The health service study was made in two schools housing groups of 
almost equal size and, according to Surgeon General Cumming, who 
makes the report “ highly comparable in composition. The rate for ab- 
sences because of respiratory illness was 3.3 per cent in the case of the 
mechanically ventilated school and only 1.2 per cent in the case of the 
naturally ventilated school.” 


MEMORIAL 
Mr. WATSON. 


DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR GOFF 


Mr. President, on yesterday the senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] delivered a very eloquent 
Decoration Day address at the National Cemetery, Grafton, 
W. Va., and I ask that it may be inserted in the Recorp, 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 
Senator Gorr spoke as follows: 


“The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 

The soldier's last tattoo; 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
The brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


Theodore Roosevelt, while President, said: 

“A nation is utterly contemptible if it will not fight in its own 
defense. A ration is not wholly admirable unless in time of stresg it 
will go to war for a great ideal.” 

We have gathered here to-day, as others are doing throughout the 
United States, with flowers in our hands and sadness in our hearts, 
to utter our tribute of love and gratitude to those who have fought 
and died for great ideals. We have assembled here to attest our 
veneration and our undying love for those who made the supreme 
sacrifice that this Nation might live. It matters not where their ashes 
lie; it matters not whether they died on the battle fields of the Revo- 
lutionary War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, or the 
World War. ‘They were all animated by a love of country and a love 
of the principles on which our Nation was founded—life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. They fought for intellectual freedom; they 
fought for the founding and the preservation of the Union; they 
fought for the triumph of the right; and they fought for the cause of 
the free peoples, where man could be himself, against the autocractes 
and the dictatorships of the world. The ideals for which they fought 
and died have more and more come to be accepted, until now they 
are the ultimate standards of civilization. 

There is always associated with Decoration Day, the most sacred, 
holy, and beautiful of thoughts. As the day approaches, we pause to 
think of the trying and the dark days of 1861, and the equally dismal 
hours of our martial contests, both before and after. We can see the 
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mothers, the widows, and the orphans as they reflect.and gather to 
memorialize with their conscious love the deeds of those who suffered 
and died for all that is imperishable in the spiritual and the mortal 
life of man. We can, in mental vision, see them now, idolized darling 
husbands, fathers, and sons, marching away to duty with the grace 
of God in their souls and a smile to flash their faith, and a wave of 
the hand to soothe the wrenchings of a breaking heart. Yes; there 
goes the column, resounding with the dashing rythmic tramp of march- 
ing men, pale, stern, and determined, but willing to make any sacrifice 
for the living and the future generations of America. And there at 
the turn of the road, or over the hill, they disappear and fade out of 
sight forever. O God—can any words express the utter loneliness 
and the desolation of those who then gave up their loved ones. Think 
of them going back in silent tears to their vacant homes to wait 
and to watch and to pray in those familiar haunts, and in lonely 
solitude struggling to eke out an existence. 

To-day all over this land we recall the scenes of those terrible and 
fearful times. We know, and we feel it now, that the dying and the 
dead are everywhere pausing to-day to inspire and to instruct us who 
live. And in sorrow and heartfelt sympathy we appreciate what is 
passing in the minds of those who now survive. They are thinking 
of these mounds where lie and sleep the brave-hearted heroes who went 
down in the prime and the flush of their hopeful manhood. 

Yes: 

“Cover them over with beautiful flowers, 
Deck them with garlands, those brothers of ours, 
Lying so silent by night and by day, 
Sleeping the years of their manhood away; 
Give them the meed they won in the past, 
Give them the honors their future forecast, 
Give them the chaplets they won in the strife, 
Give them the laurels they lost with their life.” 


The most impressive and elevating occasion I have ever witnessed 
was on the 11th day of November, 1921, at Arlington Cemetery, when 
the body of an unknown soldier was reverently laid to rest. I shall 
never forget; no one privileged to be present will ever forget that day. 
Occurring on the eve of the conference for the limitation of armaments, 
which pointed the way of peace to a war-weary world, there were 
brought together in that beautiful amphitheater representatives from 
many nations. The turbaned East Indian came face to face with the 
war-bonneted Indian of our own West. Representatives of the five most 
powerful nations of the earth were there. As President Harding stood 
facing that remarkable audience, the significance of the occasion filled 
every heart; its solemnity was apparent in the transcendental lines of 
every face, and all were bound together by one great and compelling 
emotion of gratitude to the many who died in the great World War 
for the cause of righteousness and freedom. The unknown soldier. 
There he lay. We knew not his name, his race, his color, or his creed. 
All we knew was that he died for us, He died for America—and as the 
solemn ceremonies proceeded there arose from every heart a prayer that 
war should be no more; that the sacrifice of this man and his comrades, 
known and unknown, should not be in vain. 


“And yet, how can man die better 
Than by facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods.” 


This was the unknown soldier of war who died for America; but I 
would couple with his name the unknown patriot who lives for America. 
He lives amopg us, thank God, to-day, in every part of our land. 
Unknown to the country at large, his name never found in the news- 
papers, except, perhaps, to record his birth and death, a stranger ex- 
eept to his neighbors or his little community, the man who lives a 
life of devotion to his country and his God, of service to his fellow 
men, is a hero no less than he who falls upon the field of battle. With- 
out him there can be no security, no permanency, no hope for America, 
With him in sufficient numbers the future of our country is assured. 

The security of a nation, as well as the safety of the individual, 
rest not on the material achievements of man but on the sentiments and 
the ideals that inspire its people. The security of this Nation to-day 
rests not on our armies and our navies but on the homes of our country, 
where the principles of citizenship are learned at the mother’s knee, 
where love and generosity are the maxims of youth and where the 
family life is but a miniature of what the larger life of the world 
should be. Our forefathers established and practiced these vital prin- 
ciples, and, because they ever stood ready and preparcd to defend free- 
dom and insure justice, liberty, democracy, and decency, are to-day 
the equal privileges of all our citizens. In every great conflict the price 
of peace was high, but they paid it ungrudgingly that this Union of 
States might become a Nation and the greatest charter of human 
liberty be forever the heritage of the children of men. 

War comes to a nation neither to enrich it nor to impoverish it, 
but in the providence of God to test it and to bring out the best and 
the worst in its soul. It is the heaviest burden a people can carry, 
and it always involves the greatest suffering and the most heart- 
searching losses. No sane, loyal American ever wants war, if it can 
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be honorably avoided, but every honest, home-loving American wants 
this country prepared for war and ready to make war for home and 
fireside if war must come. 

It is a fact well known to every one that, in the restless march of 
the ages, war often lies in the pathway of a nation’s duty, and it can 
not be avoided without turning aside from the right and running away 
from honor. Sad will be the day when the American people forget their 
history, and no longer remember that the Republic they love and the 
equality they have sworn to preserve, were born from the throes of 
armed resistance to monarchy and tyranny, and nursed at the breast of 
rugged womanhood under the protection of strong and fearless men. 

I do not believe in war. And neither do I believe in the preachment 
of “ peace at any price.” Such a spirit is a supertype of Americanism, 
and it embodies the worst fault in our national character. Such a 
spirit secks nothing definitely and wants nothing righteously. Peace at 
any price has existed in all ages. It has ever been the refuge of a 
people whose belly is its god, and whose dollars are its graven images. 
Peace can often be too dearly bought, when the price is spiritual degra- 
dation and chronic conciliation. Peace at any price! What does it 
mean; where does it lead us? No question of right or wrong? No 
question of obligation or responsibility—just an appeai to the coward in 
everyone of us. Yes; I do not believe in war, and I know that you who are 
gathered here on this hallowed ground not only feel, but you also agree 
that it should be the aim of this Nation always to avoid, wherever pos- 
sible, an appeal to arms, It is equally our duty not to become a nation 
of self-righteous critics, and never to be a crafty, suspicious, envious, 
and timid people, lest we fail to wash the petty things of life out of 
our lives and put in their place a superb sincerity and a fearlessness of 
censure. It is never noble to be weak. It is always unprofitable, 
morally and economically, to be craven, and it is under no conditions 
ever safe or sensible to be contemptible. 

Peace at any price is the cry of a people going down hill. It is an 
guominious national sentiment; a complete surrender to wholly mate- 
rialistic ideals. What does it profit a nation if it perpetuates its selfish- 
ness and rots its soul? The only justification for any government is 
that it protects its citizens, their lives, and their property. There is 
a tendency abroad in the land to weaken our faith in democratic insti- 
tutions, and to break down our fortitude as a nation. If we are to 
hold together as a people, our patriotism must be more virile and our 
devotion more vigorous. 

In the present state of the public mind one is moved to ask: Is 
nothing worth a struggle? Is it an advantage to sacrifice everything 
rather than pay the price of preserving inviolate our institutions and 
the principles upon which they are founded? A strong, courageous 
nation is safe. A weak, timid nation is insecure, both at home and 
abroad. A nation which suggests that it is feeble in resolution, fat in 
purse, and flabby in soul will soon have social unrest within its borders, 
if not a lean, strong race knocking at its gates. In the beginning of 
all morals, he who provided not for his own household was worse than 
an infidel. This divine edict is reflected in the fact that the American 
Republic is not a mass of misdirected forces nor an assortment of 
undeveloped powers, but it is a nation whose unity of purpose is broad 
enough and great enough to embrace the social, the civil, and the indus- 
trial interests of all our people and protect them at home and abroad. 

Between man and man the nation decides, but who shall decide 
between nation and nation? If the time should ever come, when once 
again we must without warning be whirled into the terrifying turmoil 
of some impetuous quarrel intensified by social hate or selfish revenge, 
and I pray to God it never may, then I know that we shall all have 
the faith, the courage, and the patriotism in such a crisis to stand 
reverently beneath the cross of Christ and receive its message for the 
hour of conflict. No matter what the issue may be, we shall face it 
squarely and preserve for the generations yet to come the vigor, the 
stamina, and the sacrifices of our forebears, who never once cut loose 
from the grand and simple landmarks of personal honor and national 
self-respect. 

We are proud of the glorious past of our country, and we wish for 
it an even more glorious future. A future where, as in the past, 
rewards of industry may be protected and secure, where men shall have 
the opportunity and the incentive to make the best of their lives with 
the knowledge that they have a government supported by the people 
protecting them in their every right, their right of life, their right of 
property, and their right to the pursuit of happiness. That can only 
be secured through respect for our Government and obedience to its 
laws. 

Only recently, in an address in New York City, President Hoover told 
the members of the press there assembled that life and property in the 
United States are relatively more unsafe than in any other civilized 
nation in the world. In support of this statement he cited figures 
showing that more than 9,000 persons are lawlessly killed every year 
in the United States, or twenty times as Many in proportion to popula- 
tion as in Great Britain, at least fifty times as many robberies in pro- 
portion to population as in Great Britain, and three times as many 
burglaries as in that country. Among other things, the President said: 

“No one will assert that such crimes would be contmitted if we had 
even a normal respect for law and if the laws of our country were 
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properly enforced. * * *® We are facing to-day the possibility that 
respect for law as law is fading from the sensibilities of our people.” 

This is a most timely warning. As all students of history know, 
unless this disrespect for law is checked it will undermine the very 
foundation of our Government. If this great Republic of ours, in which 
civilization has found its highest expression, shall some day fall, and 
occupy only a page in history like the ancient Republics of Greece and 
Rome, it will be because of disrespect for law, indifference disintegrating 
the fundamental rights of liberty, and through such indifference failure 
to enact and enforce laws, without which there can be neither liberty 
nor security for our people. 

America consists of living, breathing men and women, and their 
throbbing hearts are America. What it has been we know. What it 
shall be is for this and future generations to decide. But this I know, 
that if America is to endure there must be faith in God and reliance 
upon Him. It must be a land where law and order reign; where en- 
lightened public opinion shall determine the laws; where the aspirations 
of the people shall not be governed by wealth, appetite, and greed; 
where justice shall prevail; and an ever-increasing realization that we 
are one people, and, whether we be rich or poor, leaders of thought or 
of the multitude, the only thing that counts is the way we live. It is 
our obligation to the men who have died for us—our obligation to our 
country—to uphold the best traditions of our past and to do what 
we can to make to-morrow better than yesterday and to-day—not for 
some of us, but for all of us, 

The trouble with our country to-day is that we are patriots in war 
and slackers in peace. American democracy is facing a severe test, and 
the question arises in every mind, To what sball it eventually grow to 
be? Rest is impossible. In all this vast creation, in plant, in earth, 
in stone, there is no rest, and so there is and can be no rest in man, in 
social system or in state. We grow to better or we lapse to worse. The 
manhood of this people shall grow more manly or it shall sink backward 
through sickening changes of weakness, vice, and degradation to an 
unmanly loss of liberty and to an unmanly submission to the slavery, 
first of the mob and then of the despot. We must be anxious for the 
welfare of our country. We must not permit ourselves to tarry on the 
mountain tops of enthusiasm nor loiter in the valleys of depression. We 
must be self-contained. We must stand solidly on the ground. We must 
believe in law and order. We must be just and honest. We must love 
the Constitution and appreciate what it signifies. We must imbed it in 
our hearts and make its principles the holy political writ of civilization. 

Let us condemn at every opportunity both the reactionary and the 
demagogue, the one who wishes to be let alone so he can plunder the 
people, and the other who stirs up unrest and discontent so that his 
own political fortunes may be advanced. 

Let us beware of men who are constantly preaching the doctrine of 
hate, whether through racial prejudice, intolerance, or other causes— 
they have gone mad before their time. Hate is the curse of the world 
to-day and the cause of its present condition. It is a preachment of 
destruction—a mere gorilla damnation of all orderly government and its 
works. In all we do, our efforts should be to unite our people, to live 
together in harmony as Americans, whatever the land of our ancestry 
may be. 


“Lord of the Universe! Shield us and guide us, 
Trusting Thee always, through shadow and sun! 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide us? 
Keep us, oh, keep us the many in one! 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the pounding sky, 
Loud rings the Nation’s ecry— 
Tnion and liberty! One evermore!” 


My fellow citizens, the genesis of American liberty was the Declaration 
of Independence, but the gospel of its new testament was written by 


Abraham Lincoln in the emancipation proclamation. The securing of 
the Magna Charta on the banks of the Runnymede was a great achieve- 
ment, but the magna charta of man’s freedom and West Virginia’s 
independence was secured by Ulysses S. Grant under the shadow of a 
Virginia apple tree. West Virginia is to-day the cradle of political 
equality and the child of actual liberty. West Virginia has never been 
tested and found wanting. In every great emergency her sons, obedient 
to the silent voices, have gone forth playing the game to the last as 
they have always been taught to play it. Their actions have echoed the 
truth of all time: That a nation is not worthy to be saved if in the 
hour of its agony and its sorrow it can not gather up the jewels of its 
manhood and its womanhood and go down into the conflict, however 
bloody and doubtful resolved on measureless ruin or complete success. 
My fellow citizens, I say to you that West Virginians to the manor 
born are not afraid to meet the present or to look the inscrutable future 
in the face. They are ever anxious to do their part, and to work with, 
to win with, and to serve the divine purpose as they in the light of 
their freedom see and feel it. To-day they hear the kindly voices and 
the whispered messages from these immortal tombs—that they preferred 
to die a glorious death than to live a meanly, cowardly life. West Vir- 
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ginians ever since 1776 have gone where the meteor banner of freedom 
waved and went. They bave always understood its meaning. It is to 
them the promise and the prediction of God. They have ever been their 
father’s sons, and they have always flashed back to Cromwell and his 
Ironsides, the finest, the truest, and the most inspiring message the 
world has ever heard: “ To be as good as our fathers we must be better,” 
and history says they are. 

And now, my comrades and friends, we can not leave this hallowed 
ground, West Virginia’s national cemetery, crowned and graced as it is 
to-day with the flowers which a grateful and loving memory has brought, 
without dedicating ourselves anew to carry on the unfinished work of 
those who bravely and gloriously rest here on the bosom of eternity. 
We must perpetuate their splendid ideals and pledge our sacred honor to 
support and defend the Constitution and laws of our country so that 
America, resplendent in the light of an immortal civilization— 

“ Will live on for those who love her, 

For the land that holds her true, 

For the cause that lacks assistance, 
And the good that she can do.” 

The offerings we now leave will fade and pass away, but the glory 
they won is immortal. No wonder the whole land wakes to-day to the 
reveille of the morning stars and brings its tribute to our sacred dead 
until night stations her starry pickets above their graves. 

Brave comrades are they, gone at their country’s call. 
camp fires come back and the eyes grow dim. Their hands are waiting 
to clasp ours as of old, and their lips to ask what of the great Republic 
for which they died. 
gathering for the last great muster, let us each and all pledge ourselves 
to take this message: We have one country, one people, free and united 
from Gulf to Lake, from sea to sea. 

Yes; rest in peace, O mighty dead. The cause for which you fought 
ean never again be assailed. The Union you preserved remains forever, 
and liberty, equal rights, and justice are the heritage of your children 
until the judgment day, 

Yes; God bless them, living and dead. May there be cheers for the 
living as long as the last survivor blesses the earth. May there be 
tears for the dead to the end of time. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On April 29, 1929: 

S.179. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dis- 
pose of the marine biological station at Key West, Fla. 

On May 22, 1929: 

S. J. Res. 36. Joint resolution to amend Public Resolution No. 
89, Seventieth Congress, second session, approved February 20, 
1929, entitled “ Joint resolution to provide for accepting, ratify- 
ing, and confirming the cessions of certain islands of the Samoan 
group to the United States, and for other purposes.” 

On May 28, 1929: 

S.616. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to lend War 
Department equipment for use at the world jamboree of the 
Boy Seouts of America. 

MARKETING OF PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 108) to suppress unfair and fraudulent 
practices in the marketing of perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there are two committee amend- 
ments which have been reported to the pending bill. They both 
appear on page 5, in line 7 and line 15. The amendments are 
for the purpose really of correcting the text of the bill. I should 
like to have those amendments acted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be stated. 

The Curer Cierk. In section 5, page 5, line 7, after the 
numeral “ 3,” it is proposed to insert the words “ or section 13,” 
so as to read: 

(b) The Secretary may refuse to issue a license to an applicant if 
after notice and hearing he is of the opinion (1) that the applicant has 
previously been responsible in whole or in part for any violation of the 
provisions of section 3 or section 13 for which a license of the applicant, 
or the license of any partnership, association, or corporation in which 
the applicant held any office or had any share or interest, was revoked. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The next amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, in the same section, page 5, line 18, 
after the numeral “3,” to insert “ or section 13,” so as to read: 


or (2) in case the applicant is a partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion, that any individual holding any office or having any substantial 
interest or share in the applicant has previously been responsible in 
whole or in part for any violation of the provisions of section 3 or 
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section 13 for which the license of such individual, or of any partner- 
ship, association, or corporation in which such person held any office, 
or had any share or interest, was revoked. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to enter into 
an elaborate discussion of the bill this morning or to discuss 
what might be denominated the legal questions involved or the 
constitutionality of the measure. I wish briefly, however, to 


call attention to some of the provisions of the bill and their 
implications, if I place a proper construction upon the measure. 
Subdivision (6) of the first section contains this language: 


(6) The term “dealer” means any person engaged in the business 
of buying or selling, other than at retail, any perishable agricultural 
commodity in interstate or foreign commerce: Provided, That this act 
shall not apply to producers selling products of their own raising in 
less than carload quantities, or to retailers buying in less than carload 
quantities, but docs include producers selling and retailers buying any 
such commodity in such commerce in carload quantities or the cquiva- 
lent thereof. 


If I properly understand the bill, it means—and I shall in- 
dulge in a few concrete illustrations to convey what I under- 
stand the meaning of the bill to be—that if a person, for 
instunce, in Georgia, should produce watermelons in large 
quantities, as many Georgians do, and should ship a carload 
or more of watermelons to Washington to any dealer or to 
any private person or to any retailer, before so doing he would 
be compelled to take out a license, failing which he would be 
guilty of some unlawful practice and be subject, as I under- 
stand the bill, to a fine. 

_In my own State I know of individuals who raise large quan- 

tities of watermelons, peaches, and various other kinds of fruits, 
and ship more than a carload of the vegetables and fruits which 
I have in mind to points beyond the boundaries of the State of 
Utah. Each of those individuals, as I understand the bill, 
would be a dealer and would be required to take out a license 
and come under Federal surveillance. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, on Wednesday the suggestion 
was made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wausu] that 
subsection 6 be amended so as to read as follows: 

Provided, That this act shall not apply to producers selling products 
only of their own raising— 


Striking out the remainder of the proviso. That would obviate 
the objection which the Senator from Utah seems to have in 
mind. 

Mr. KING. With that amendment the measure would meet 
the point I am now making. Does the Senator from Idaho 
accept the amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not accepted the amendment, but I am 
in communication with some of the shippers and producers, and 
I think I shall accept it. 

Mr. KING. I shall make no formal motion now, because, 
from the statement of the Senator from Idaho, it is quite likely 
he himself will offer that amendment, 

Mr. President, this same subdivision would require a retailer 
who buys in a carload lot or more to obtain a Federal license 
and come under the control of the Department of Agriculture. 
I know retailers who go from my State to Nevada, where there 
is produced a very superior quality of cantaloupes, and purchase 
carload lots and ship them from Nevada to Utah for distri- 
bution and for sale to the inhabitants of my State. Under this 
bill those retailers who purchase not only in Nevada but else- 
where products which they need to supply their retail trade 
would be required to take out a Federal license and come under 
the surveillance and control of the Department of Agriculture. 

Many retailers, as we all know, buy directly from the pro- 
ducers. That is done in many States; it is done in New York. 
I shall not attempt to enumerate the kind and qnality of the 
products which are purchased in this way and the districts in 
which this is done, but I state it to be a fact that many re- 
tailers go beyond the limits of their own State and buy large 
quantities of perishable fruits and other agricultural products 
for their own use and to meet the demands of their patrons 
and take them to their respective stores and distributing places 
and sell them at retail to the people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Tennessce. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah has studied this 
bill and has studied the question involved. I can see the neces- 
sity for some legislation on the subject, but, very frankly, what 
troubles me about the bill is the enormous powers that are 
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apparently given to the Secretary of Agriculture over all prod- 
uc:s that are included in the provisions of the bill. 

The Senator from Utah is a great lawyer and has been on 
th: bench. I want to ask him this question: Would it not be 
possible to reach the trouble that is here sought to be reached 
simply by making the practice an offense and having the viola- 
ior punished in the usual way, rather than to provide a system 
of licensing and having a great bureau built up here in Wash- 
ington to take charge of the licensing and of the regulation of 
the sale of these products all over the country? 

As I said to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH] on Wednes- 
day, I realize that there is necessity for some legislation on the 
subject, and yet it does seem to me the building up of another 
great bureau here in Washington to take charge of the people’s 
business is not necessary. I suggested to some one—I believe 
to the Senator from Idaho—that perhaps the States all had 
laws in reference to this matter, but it was suggested that the 
States do not enforce those laws. 

Mr. BORAH. No; what I suggested, if the Senator please, 
was, as stated by the commissioner of agriculture of the State 
ot Virginia, that the State laws can not be enforced successfully 
in connection with interstate transactions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I am in error about that, and I 
withdraw the statement and accept the statement which has 
just been made by the Senator from Idaho that the State laws 
have not been made effective. 

What I should like to hear the Senator from Utah discuss is 
the possibility of our enacting a bill which would simply create 
an offense, so that people would know if they violated the pro- 
visions of the law that they would be liable to punishment, and 
thus correct the trouble which we now experience. 

Mr. BLEASE and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from Idaho and then 


I will be glad to yield to the Senator from South Carolina, 
although I should like to answer the question propounded by 
the Senator from: Tennessee. 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator passes from the proposed 
amendnrent which he has suggested, and which was suggested 
by the Senator from Montana with reference to section 6, sup- 


However, I yield to the Senator 


pose we eliminate from the provisions of the bill the man who 
ships a carload of his own products, what protection is he going 
to have when his products reach the market and the man to 
whom he ships them rejects them for an unreasonable cause; 
that is to say, rejects them improperly, as is now done? What 
protection would the man with a carload shipment have if we 
eliminate him from the bill when his products reach the 
market? 

Mr. KING. Answering the question, if I understand the bill, 
the elimination of the werd “ producer” wouid not affect the 
word “purchaser,” and the purchaser to whom the producer 
ships his carload or less of products would be amenable to the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. But the proposal is that this proposed act shall 
not apply to producers selling products only of their own rais- 
ing; although when a producer sells products of his own raising 
and sends them to market he is just as much interested in 
having a fair report upon that shipment as if the products 
were not his own. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I promised to yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina, and I now yield to him, 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee, in answer to the question which he 
asked the Senator from Utah in regard to imposing a penalty 
for the acts which it is sought to provide against, that there 
is now a law on the subject. If the Senator from Utah will 
pardon me for just a moment further, I should like to call 
attention to the fact that Representative Harn, the author of 
the law to which I refer, is sitting by my side. The bill 
which was introduced by him and which is now the law takes 
care of everything covered by the Senate bill, and also takes 
care of all perishable farm crops or products, such as eggs, 
poultry, fresh meats, and so forth. 

Mr. KING. And without putting them under Government 
surveillance? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir. There is no objection to the bill 
now pending in the Senate if it shall not interfere with the 
enforcement of the Hare law, which was passed on March 3, 
1927. There is no penalty provided in the Senate bill, whereas 


there is a penalty provided in the Hare law. I merety wish to | 
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call the attention of the Senator from Tennessee to that fact 
and to suggest that it answers the question which he asked of 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The difficulty with the law which now exists 
is that there is no practicable way by which the producer can 
enforce it. He must proceed to the far-distant place where 
the party has wronged hint in order to enforce it, which is no 
protection whatever, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
yielded to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BLEASE. Just let me put in a word there. 

Mr. KING. Very well; I yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE, I am informed that the Hare bill does not 
require the complaining party to go to the other party's place, 
but only requires that he furnish the testimony to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and they bring the prosecution. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. BLEASE. I just want to get straight on that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I had yielded to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Idaho if I correctly understood him .to say that he had 
under consideration the acceptance of an amendment that would 
strike out all after the word “raising,” in line 16? 

Mr. BORAH. I have under consideration that proposition; 
but I see some objections to it, and I have not yet determined 
whether I should want to accept it or not. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask the Senator from Idaho one additional question ? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Under section 2 of the bill, which reads— 


This act shall not apply to any agricultural cooperative association 
in dealings with its members— 


is it the Senator’s view that cooperative organizations of pro- 
ducers might ship their own products without license? 

Mr. BORAH. No; that is not my understanding. Section 2 
applies only to cooperative organizations when they are deating 
with their own members. If they are dealing with parties out- 
side of their membership, section 2 would not apply. 

Mr. GEORGE. What I wish to suggest to the Senator is 
this: It seems to me that the producer himself, or organiza- 
tions of producers, ought to have the right to ship without 
obtaining a license. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator pleases, I want him to consider 
this proposition: What protection has a cooperative association 
shipping from my State or from the Senator’s State if the stuff 
is rejected, say, at Chicago or New York, if the association is 
excepted from the operation of this bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. The receiver of the product would not be 
excepted. 

Mr. BORAH. If cooperative associations are excepted from 
the operation of the bill the receiver would not be bound by it, 
because he would be out from under the operation of the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. But my suggestion was—and I make it merely 
as a suggestion to the Senator—that it seems to me that subsec- 
tion (6) on page 2 might well read: 

That this act shall not apply to producers selling products of their 
own raising, or to cooperative organizations of such producers, 


Mr. BORAH. But if we accept that amendment and make 
that the law, then the man who ships a carload of potatoes from 
my State to the State of New York, and has it rejected for 
reasons which he thinks are unreasonable, has no protection 
under this bill. 

There is one thing that I desire to suggest here: I should 
be perfectly willing, and I think it would be wise, to lower the 
cost of the license. It is now $10. I should be perfectly willing 
to make it a nominal sum, so far as that is concerned; but I 
am just as anxious to protect the individual raiser who ships a 
carioad of his stuff to Chicago or to New York as I am to 
protect the man who is engaged generally in the business. In 
fact, it is the individual farmer who needs the protection 
afforded under this bill. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has misapprehended my criticism. 
When I was complaining about the provisions of the bill re- 
quiring the producer to take out a license, I did not intend to 
eontend that the dealer or commission merchant to whom the 
producer shipped his product should not be required to take out 
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the license. I can readily see that we can require not only the 
shipper but the receiver to take out a license, the producer of 
the perishable products as well as the vendee of the perishable 
products or the commission merchant. My criticism was, how- 
ever, that I thought it would not be wise to require producers 
to take out a license. I have not yet attacked the provision 
in regard to requiring sellers or commission merchants who re- 
ceive the perishable products to take out a license, and I think 
the Senator misapprehends the scope of the objection made by 
the Senator from Georgia and the scope of the objection I have 
made—that to relieve the producer from taking out a license 
does not automatically, or ipso facto, release the vendee or the 
commission merchant from taking out a license. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. That is a little different amend- 
ment from the one that was suggested upon Wednesday. It 
might be that we could except from the license requirement 
those who are actually shipping; but we must take into con- 
sideration the fact that this bill has been under process of con- 
struction for about two and one-half years, and there is a tre- 
mendous number of licensees, as they will be under this bill, 
commission men and dealers; and they have insisted on cer- 
tain protection in the matter to which I think they are entitled. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Idaho says that this 
bill has been under process of construction for the last two and 
a half years. I find that on March 3, 1927—just a little over 
two years ago—the Congress passed a law covering this identi- 
cal matter, apparently, except 

Mr. BORAH. ‘The Senator used the word “ apparently.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to explain—except as to licensing; 
and what troubles me is that whenever the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall have the right to go into every community in this 
country and say which merchant shall have a Federal license, 
and, therefore, which can engage in this particular kind of busi- 
ness, and which ean not, it will bring about a very unhappy 
condition in this business. 

Mr. BORAH. But there is no such provision. I beg to say 
to the Senator that the Secretary of Agriculture has no such 
power. He can not refuse a license to anyone who asks for 
it unless the party is shown to have been guilty of unfair 
practices. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLENN. I was wondering if the objection raised by the 
Senator from Utah could not be obviated by inserting the words 
“the licensing provisions of” before the word “act” in line 15, 
page 2, of subsection (6), so that it would read: 


Provided, That the Hcensing provisions of this act shall not apply to 
producers— 


And so forth. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is very easy to amend the bill 
to meet the criticism made by the Senator from Georgia and 
the objection which I stated; and when we come to consider 
the amendment which the Senator from Idaho tendered we 
ean then suggest the amendment to which I called attention a 
moment ago. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a nrinute? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let me ask this question. As I understand, 
licenses are required of commission merchants engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Now under the provisions of the bill, is a 
shipper compelled to ship goods only to licensed merchants? 
Suppose a shipper sent his goods to somebody who has not a 
license; is any penalty attached to him? 

Mr. KING. I think not; but there is a penalty attached to 
the receiver of the produce if he receives more than a carload 
lot without taking out a license. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand the bill, a merchant can 
ship perishable produce to a commission merchant, and he does 
not have any penalty attached to him provided the conrmission 
merchant is not a licensed dealer. Is there any penalty attached 
to the shipper? Is he compelled to confine his shipments to 
licensed dealers? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro teimpore. 
from Utah yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Virginia to section 4 (a) of the bill, on page 4: 


To whom does the Senator 
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After the expiration of six months after the approval of this act no 
person shall at any time carry on the business of a commission mer- 
chant, dealer, or broker without a license yalid and effective at such time, 


Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator from Virginia that if 
he should ship from his own State a carload of peaches or 
peanuts or anything else to the Senator from New York, in New 
York, both he and the Senator from New York, under this bill, 
would be required to take out licenses. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no, Mr. President! 

Mr. KING. I think that is the proper construction of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no! 7 

Mr. KING. Certainly, the Senator from Virginia would be 
required to take out a license. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it says that “after the expiration of six 
months * * * no person shall at any time carry on the 
business of a commission merchant,” and so forth, without a 
license. If the Senator should ship the product to me indi- 
vidually, that would be one thing; but he could not carry on 
the business of a commission nierchant, which is a well-known 
business, or the business of a dealer, without having a license; 
and if we do not have it apply to all we might just as well have 
it apply to none. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is not exactly the question I asked. 
Suppose a man in Virginia should ship a carload of perishable 
produce to a man who is not a licensed dealer. Under this 
bill, what is the penalty attaching to the shipper? 

Mr. BORAH. There is not any at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. None whatever? 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should not agree with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho with the limited opportunities I have had for 
studying the bill. My interpretation of the bill is that if a 
producer ships in carload lots or one carload lot beyond the 
boundaries of the State he must take out a license, and that 
the vendee or the commission merchant receiving it must take 
out a license, failing which they would be guilty of an unlawful 
practice. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the bill itself defines the com- 
mission merchant and defines the dealer and also defines the 
broker, and it relates only to the class of people defined in the 
bill: 


The term “commission merchant” means any person engaged in the 
business of receiving in interstate or foreign commerce any perishable 
agricultural commodity for sale, on commission, or for or on behalf 
of another. 


There has been no fault found at any time in the develop 
ment of this bill with the definition of a commission merchant. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the word “dealer” restricts the 
terminology of the words “commission merchant”: 


The term “dealer” means any person engaged in the business of 
buying or selling, other than at retail, any perishable agricultural com- 
modity in interstate or foreign commerce. 


Does it mean one sale? I know, as indicated, of hundreds 
of persons engaged in the production of foods in my State, year 
in and year out. They will ship from one farm many carloads 
of cherries, of peaches, of apples, or of other farm and perish- 
able products. Such a man is a producer, and he is a dealer 
in perishable products, because he may ship, as many indi- 
viduals do, not one but many carloads of perishable products 
during the season. Under the terms of this bill that man would 
be a producer and a dealer, and the person to whom he shipped 
the products would be a dealer if he were beyond the boundaries 
of the State. So that if the Senator from Virginia should be 
engaged as a horticulturist or as a fruit grower or a grower of 
vegetables, and should ship from Virginia to New York his 
products—not one transient sale but his products for the season, 
or for several seasons—he is a dealer, and he must take out a 
license and come under the operation of this bill. There is no 
question about that, Mr. President. So that the Senator from 
Idaho, if I understood his observation, is now placing upon 
the bill a narrower construction than the language of the bill 
justifies. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to say that, as I see it, there 
is growing up a spirit of contest and discord between the city 
and the country of a character which may destroy the Nation. 
A great autocracy and bureaucracy is being built up here. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Utah to another bill 
which is on the calendar which is simply an extension of the 
same thought. This is Order of Business No. 21, which is 
merely an extension of the same idea of conferring greater 
power on the Department of Agriculture. Just listen to this 
language on page 2: 
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If it be canned food and falls below the standard of quality, condi- 
tion, and/or fill of container promulgated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
os ss 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to determine, establish, 
and promulgate, from time to time, a reasonable standard of quality, 
condition, and/or fill of container for each class of canned food as 
will, in his judgment, promote honesty and fair dealing in the interest 
of the consumer, and he is authorized to alter or modify such stand- 
ard from time to time as, in his judgment, honesty and fair dealing in 
the interest of the consumer may require. 


Mr. President, I would never in the world vote to permit any 
officer of government to fix these standards. If somebody de- 
sires to establish a standard and to write that standard into 
the law so that the wayfaring man or the fool need not err 
therein, very well, but if the proposal is to permit one who holds 
the office of Secretary of Agriculture to-day to fix a standard 
for to-day and another Secretary to fix another standard to- 
morrow, we never would know where we were, and the whole 
industry would break down. — 

Let me call the attention of the Senator from Utah also to a 
provision on page 3 of the bill before us: 


(3) For any commission merchant to discard, dump, or destroy with- 
out reasonable cause any perishable agricultural commodity received by 
such commission merchant in interstate or foreign commerce— 


shall be unlawful, as the bill provides. Of course, it should be; 
but what can happen? On page 6 of the bill it is provided that 
a complaint about such an act can be made nine months after 
the alleged misdeed has taken place. If Senators knew the 
jealousies and the discord between merchants in the commission 
and produce business, they would realize that it would be very 
easy to trump up a charge against a commission merchant. 
Certainly that language should be changed so that it would 
provide that the charge should be made “within one month” 
or within a limited number of days. But all through the bill are 
conditions which make for discord and for trouble and, I think, 
fer a breakdown of the whole industry. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to my friend from 
New York that I had put an interrogation mark opposite sub- 
division 3, to which he has just referred, and may I amplify 
his statement by asking, Who is to determine what is “ without 
reasonable cause”? Of course, that means that the decision 
shall be made by some little Federal official, some bureaucrat, 
because the Secretary of Agriculture may not sit as a judge 
and pass upon the multitude of complaints coming all the way 
from Alaska to the remote parts of Florida and from Cape Cod 
to the Golden Gate. He will not have time and opportunity to 
pass upon all of these complaints which may be made by the 
thousands of shippers against the thousands of commission mer- 
chants and dealers, so of necessity the matter will be left to 
some supernumerary, some official, some clerk in the depart- 
ment, with the temptation, of course, to find somebody guilty 
or to justify the measure itself by showing that wrongs have 
been done, There is no standard fixed by which to determine 
what is a reasonable cause. What is a reasonable cause? I 
know the difficulty of drawing a definition and of indicating 
what would be sufficient ground for dumping or for discarding 
or destroying any perishable products, and, as I stated, the 
difficulty of fixing a standard makes the lodging of this power 
in some subordinate official all the more dangerous, and there 
ought to be every reasonable precaution and protection afforded 
to the shipper as well as to the commission merchant so that 
no injustice maybe done, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from North Carolina the other 
day spoke about the laws in his State regulating packing. The 
truth is that a great many perishable products come to New 
York City improperly packed. They come in cases which are 
unsuitable and which can not be readily handled. They ean not 
be sent out to the suburbs, they can not be handled in any 
successful manner whatever. But if the commission merchant 
having contracted to take such goods received them in this 
poorly packed manner and rejected them, then he would be 
liable at any time within nine months, under this bill, to have 
action brought against him, and to be put out of business. 
The Senator from Idaho shakes his head. That is what the 
bill provides. 

Mr. SMITH. 
Utah a question? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to ask the Senator if he has 
examined the measure passed two years ago, introduced in the 
House by Congressman Hare. On the very point now under 
discussion, in that measure it is provided that goods of the 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
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character named in this measure shall be inspected on arrival 
by an agent of the Department of Agriculture, and the condition 
in which the goods are found upon arrival shall be certified 
by him immediately upon their arrival. Settlement is to be 
made in accordance with the condition in which that official 
finds the goods. It seems to me that if some provision could 
be made for an official inspection upon arrival of the goods the 
difficulty we are having in reference to this paragraph would 
be obviated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say that I have not ex- 
amined the measure to which the Senator refers. I remember 
that when it was under consideration I paid some little atten- 
tion to it, not sufficient, however, to enable me now to comment 
upon its provisions or all of its implications, but accepting the 
statement just made by my able friend from South Carolina, 
it would seem to me that that affords ample protection to ship- 
per, as well as to the public generally. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it will interfere with 
speech, I will not refer to this 

Mr. KING. I have not answered the question the Senator 
propounded 15 or 20 minutes ago, and I do not want that ques- 
tion to be lost sight of entirely. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do hope the Senator will answer it. But 
I think at this time it would be well to read to the Senate the 
produce agency act of March 3, 1927, and the regulations. It 
seems to me that most of what is contained in the proposed law 
has already been enacted, and if the Senator will yield to me 
to do so, I will ask him to listen while I read this. 

Mr. KING. I will yield, if I can do so without losing the 
floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Is that the Hare Act? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. It reads: 


Be it enacted, etc., That after June 30, 1927, any person, firm, assoct- 
ation, or corporation receiving any fruits, vegetables, melons, dairy, or 
poultry products or any perishable farm products of any kind or char- 
acter, hereinafter referred to as produce, in interstate commerce, or in 
the District of Columbia, for or on behalf of another, who without good 
and sufficient cause therefor, shall destroy, or abandon, discard as 
refuse or dump any produce directly or indirectly, or through collusion 
with any person, or who shall knowingly and with intent to defraud 
make any false report or statement to the person, firm, association, or 
eorporation from whom any produce was received, concerning the 
handling, condition, quality, quantity, sale or disposition thereof, or 
who shall knowingly and with intent to defraud fail truly and correctly 
to account therefor shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion shall be punished by a fine of not less than $100 and not more 
than $3,000, or by imprisonment for a period of not exceeding one year, 
or both, at the discretion of the court. 


Listen to this: 


The Secretary of Agriculture shall by regulation provide for the 
making of prompt investigations and the issuing of certificates as to the 
quality and condition of produce received in interstate commerce or in 
the District of Columbia, upon application of any person, firm, associa- 
tion, or corporation shipping, receiving, or financially interested in, such 
produce. Such regulations shall designate the classes of persons qualified 
and authorized to make such investigations and issue such certificates, 
except that any such investigation shall be made and any such cer- 
tificate shall be issued by at least two disinterested persons in any case 
where such investigation is not made by an officer or employee of the 
Department of Agriculture or of any State. or political subdivision 
thereof or of the District of Columbia. A certificate made in compliance 
with such regulations shall be prima facie evidence in all Federal courts 
of the truth of the statements therein contained as to the quality and 
condition of the produce— 


the Senator’s 


In that respect, I think this is superior to the provisions of 


the pending bill. I continue to read— 


but if any such certificate is put in evidence by any party, in any civil 
or criminal proceeding, the opposite party shall be permitted to cross- 
examine any person signing such certificate, celled as a witness at the 
instance of either party, as to his qualifications and authority and as 
to the truth of the statements contained in such certificate. 

Sec. 2, The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to enforce this act. It is hereby made the duty of all United 
States attorneys to prosecute cases arising under this act, subject to 
the supervision and control of the Department of Justice. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem advisable to carry out the provisions of this 
act and may cooperate with any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, any State, Territory, District, or possession, or department, 
agency, or political subdivision thereof, or any person— 
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Let me stop long enough to say that in this respect this is an 
improvement on the pending bill— 


and may call upon any Federal department, board, or commission for 
assistance in carrying out the purposes of this act; and shall have the 
power to appoint, remove, and fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees not in conflict with existing law and make such expenditure 
for rent, outside the District’ of Columbia, printing, telegrams, tele- 
phones, books of reference, books of law, periodicals, newspapers, furni- 
ture, stationery, office equipment, travel, and other supplies and ex- 
penses as shall be deemed necessary to the administration of this act 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 


That is very broad authority. I am rather inclined to think 
it is entirely too broad, but it has already been enacted and is 
the law. I read further: 


And there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000 to be 
available for expenditure during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1927, 
and the appropriation of such additional sums as may be necessary 
thereafter to carry out the purposes of this act is hereby authorized. 
This act shall not abrogate nor nullify any other statute, whether State 
or Federal, dealing with the same subjects as this act, but it is in- 
tended that all such statutes shall remain in full force and effect, except 
in so far only as they are inconsistent herewith or repugnant hereto. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person or ciréumstance is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such 
provisions to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Approved, March 3, 1927. 


I want to read the regulations, which are short. These are 
regulations issued by Mr. Jardine, the then Secretary of Agri- 
culture. They read: 

REGULATION 1. DEFINITIONS 


SECTION 1. Words used in these regulations in the singular form shall 
be deemed to import the plural, and vice versa, as the case may demand. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of these regulations, unless the context other- 
wise requires, the following terms shall be construed, respectively, to 
mean: 

Paragraph 1. The produce agency act, or the act: An act of Congress 
entitled “‘An act to prevent the destruction or dumping, without good 
and sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce received in interstate com- 
merce by commission merchants and others, and to require them truly 
and correctly to account for all farm produce received by them,” ap- 
proved March 8, 1927 (44 Stat. 1355). 

Paragraph 2. Person: Individual, firm, association, or corporation. 

Paragraph 8. Secretary: The Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States. 

Paragraph 4. Chief of bureau: The Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Paragraph 5. Produce: The term “ produce” as used in the act means 
fruits, vegetables, melons, dairy or poultry products, or any perishable 
farm products of any kind or character, 

Paragraph 6. Good and sufficient cause: This term with respect to 
destroyed, abandoned, discarded, or dumped produce, shall be deemed to 
mean that the produce so dealt with had no commercial value, or that 
some other legal justification for so dealing with such produce existed, 
such as an order of condemnation by a health officer or definite au- 
thority from the shipper. 


REGULATION 2. ADMINISTRATION 


SecrTion 1. The chief of bureau shall perform, for and under the 
supervision of the Secretary, such duties as the Secretary may require in 
enforcing the provisions of this act and these rules and regulations, 


REGULATION 3. VIOLATIONS 


Section 1. Any person receiving produce in interstate commerce or 
in the District of Columbia for or on behalf of another who, without good 
and sufficient cause therefor, shall destroy or abandon, discard as 
refuse, or dump any produce, directly or indirectly or through collu- 
sion with any person, shall be considered to have violated the act. 

Src. 2. Any person receiving produce in interstate commerce or in 
the District of Columbia for or on behalf of another shall be con- 
sidered to have violated the act if knowingly and with intent to defraud 
he makes any false report or statement to the person from whom such 
produce was received concerning the handling, condition, quality, quan- 
titly, sale, or disposition thereof. 

Sec. 8. Any person receiving produce in interstate commerce or in 
the District of Columbia for or on behalf of another shall be considered 
to have vioiated the act if knowingly and with intent to defraud he 
fails truly and correctly to account to the person from whom such 
produce was received for the actual price received for that specific 
produce, and the actual expenses incurred and charges made incident to 
the handling and disposition of the same, unless a different basis of 
settlement is agreed upon between them, 
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REGULATION 4. CERTIFICATES OF INSPECTION 


Section 1. The following classes of persons are hereby designated 
to make investigations regarding the quality and condition of produce 
received in interstate commerce or in the District of Columbia, and to 
issue certificates as to the quality and condition of such produce which 
is to be destroyed, abandoned, discarded as refuse, or dumped, upon 
application of any person shipping, receiving, or financially interested 
in such produce: 

(1) Any authorized inspector of the United States 
Agriculture under the farm products inspection law. 

(2) Any health officer or food inspector of any State, county, parish, 
city, or municipality. 


Department of 


I will digress long enough at that point to say that it looks 
to me like that is very inclusive and ought to be very effective. 

Sec. 2. Any certificate under the act must identify the particular 
lot of produce inspected, give the date upon which the inspection was 
made, the approximate quantity of the produce, the name and address 
of the agent handling the same, the fee, if any, charged therefor, and 
shall state the quality and condition of such produce and that it was 
without commercial value at the time of the inspection. 


There, again, is a very effective measure for dealing with the 
matter. 

Sec. 3. Application for an inspection under the act must be made 
or confirmed in writing to the person requested to make such inspection. 
The application must show the name and address of the shipper, the 
name and address of the applicant, the location and description of the 
produce, with marks, brands, or other specific identification, if prac- 
ticable. 

Src. 4. Any person issuing a certificate under these rules and regula- 
tions must mail a copy of the certificate promptly to the chief of 
bureau. (See regulation 1, sec. 2, par. 4.) 


REGULATION 5. FILING OF COMPLAINTS 


Section 1. Any person having reason to belleve that the act has 
been violated should submit all available facts with respect thereto 
to the chief of bureau for investigation and appropriate action. 


Mr. President, as I read the bill, really the only material 
difference is found in section 4 of the bill, under the heading 
“ Licenses,” and I call particular attention to section 4 (a), 
rea ling as follows: 

Sec. 4. (a) After the expiration of six months after the approval 
of this act no person shall at any time carry on the business of a 
commission merchant, dealer, or broker without a license valid and 
effective at such time. Any person who violates any provision of this 
subdivision shall be liable to a penalty of not more than $500 for each 
such offense and not more than $25 for each day it continues, which 
shall accrue to the United States and may be recovered in a civil suit 
brought by the United States. 


So that, if the Senator will permit me, it seems to me that 
the material additicn in the bill is the licensing feature, which 
turns over to the Secretary of Agriculture the absolute author- 
ity to say who shall deal in perishable products in the country. 


That system may stifle trade. It may do away with competi- 
tion. It is said that the power proposed to be granted is not as 
full and complete as it might have been or as was asked. If 
that is the case, then if we make a start now, we are certain to 
be called upon to amend the act by giving to the Secretary of 
Agriculture the absolute right to control the business of perish- 
able products. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to offer an amendment, but I shall 
wait until the Senator from Utah concludes. I will say, how- 
ever, in this connection that the Senator might point out that 
there are penalties in case the provisions are violated, as the 
Senator from Tennessee has read in the existing law and regu- 
lations. But suppose they are violated; what remedy has a 
man who is a thousand miles away, who has shipped a carload 
of perishable products to the market, to some commission mer- 
chant, to some man who has advertised everywhere that he is in 
a position to realize great returns on products shipped to him? 
What remedy has the man who ships the products? 

For instance, a man in Florida ships a carload of fruit or 
vegetables to some central marketing place like New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, or Chicago to a commission concern or a 
man who advertises that he is handling this particular kind of 
product. After a while the shipper gets a report, perhaps not 
within a month, but at some later time he gets a return, and 
the report is that the carload of stuff arrived in bad order. 
What opportunity has he to protect himself in that case? Or 
suppose he is told that the commission merchant only got so 
much for the product, whereas and as a matter of fact, the 
prices were very much higher, were quoted higher, and sup- 
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posed to be higher and were actually higher than reported? 
The commission merchant reports back that he received only 
$1 for that for which he really received $1.50. What pro- 
tection is it to the shipper a thousand miles away to be at 
the merey, as he is, of this salesman or jobber or what not 
in the central market? 

Of course, the licensing feature, it seems to me, does give him 
some protection, because the people mentioned in the clause to 
which the Senator referred are people engaged in interstate com- 
merce. It gives the Government jurisdiction and gives power 
to prescribe the license. The very possession of that license 
is evidence of the responsibility of the house or the man han- 
dling the contract. Only responsible people will be licensed, 
and there is assurance that the people holding a license from the 
Government are responsible people. One remedy, at least, is that 
if it turns out that they are not honestly living up to the law, 
the shipper can apply to the Secretary of Agriculture and ask 
that the license be taken away from the commission merchant, 
and that man then goes out of business. That is a protection 
Which does not exist under the present law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President,-I have not had an opportunity to 
examine the law which has just been read by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar], but as I recollect its provisions it 
affords all of the protection which reasonably could be required. 
The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHEeR], who has just spoken, 
entertains the view, I should judge, which has received consid- 
erable support recently, and, indeed, in the days of Mr. Roosevelt, 
that every person engaged in interstate commerce should take 
out a Federal license. I know there are a great many people 
who believe in a unitary system of government instead of a dual 
system of government, and who believe the Federal Government 
of the United States is better able to take care of the people 
than they can take care of themselves or than the States can 
take care of them. It is one of the obsessions of Federal Gov- 
ernment officials and of the bureaus of the Federal Government 
to put everything under the control of the Federal Government. 

We recently had a bill before us called the migratory bird 
bill. For years and years the Department of Agriculture fought 


to secure the passage of that measure which would have re- 
quired every boy and every man that fired a shotgun or did 
any hunting with respect to migratory birds to take out a 
Federal license, failing which he was guilty of a crime and 


could be indicted by the grand jury, dragged hundreds of miles 
from his home, and prosecuted in the Federal courts. Only by 
persistent opposition upon the part of a small minority in this 
body, extending over years and amounting at times to a filibus- 
ter, were we able to defeat that meretricious and most obnoxious 
legislation. 

Some people seem to think everybody ought to be under the 
eontrol of the Federal Government. The Department of Com- 
nrerce and many of the officials of the Department of Commerce 
in the past have insisted that everybody take out a Federal 
license who is engaged in what they denominate interstate com- 
merce, and, of course, with the character of business that is 
being conducted in the United States to-day, retail and whole 
sale, there is scarcely any business that is not interstate in 
character. Almost 99 per cent of the business of the United 
States is interstate commerce in character. The boots and shoes 
we buy come from some other State. The clothes we wear come 
from some other State. ‘The wool we ship to the factories to be 
manufactured into cloth and the cotton that is shipped from the 
fields and the farms—all these things are carried in interstate 
commerce and are imprinted with the brand of an interstate 
comnrerce transaction. 

I say that the obsession upon the part of the Federal bureaus 
is to put everybody under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment and have everybody take out a license. The bill before 
us now is weaker in some respects than the measure just read 
by the Senator from Tennessee, but it has the significant feature 
that is referred to by the Senator from Florida, that we must 
take out a license to engage in interstate commerce in the 
articles referred to in the bill. 

In the first place I agree with the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CopELAND] that there is too much bureaucracy, and we are 
tending too much to the yielding of individual authority and of 
State authority to the bureaucratic officials here in Washington. 
The bill under consideration is full of the evils to which I have 
just referred, and the law just read by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee contains provisions which are very obnoxious to me and 
I know must be obnoxious to many people who believe in States’ 
rights and in the rights of individual citizens. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] wants to know 
what would be the result if one ships goods and the vendee or 
the commission nrercbant does not deal honestly with the ship- 
per. Thousands of contracts are made between people of differ- 
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ent States respecting real estate or the multiform activities of 
our varied business life, and if there is a breach of the contract 
we do not have the Secretary of Commerce or the Secretary of 
Agviculture prescribe the formula for the determination of the 
rights and responsibilities and the penalties that shall be 
applied. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion right in that connection? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘This is a very different proposition involving 
a different principle than the one he is now discussing. We 
may ship from some parts of the country fruits and vegetables 
in good order and in transit they are liable to have that order 
radically changed or be received in as good order as when 
shipped. The provisions of the law which has been read simply 
relate to the machinery by which, without any license what- 
ever, an inspector of the Government shall, upon request of the 
shipper, inspect the shipment on arrival and certify to the con- 
dition in which it arrived and that that shall be prima facie 
evidence if after inspection fraud is practiced on the shipper. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The law to which the Senator refers I think 
is a very good law, but the trouble of it is that it really gives 
the shipper a lawsuit, and that is all, in case there has been a 
vivlation. This proposed law, added to the provisions of that 
law, makes it impossible for a crooked commission man to con- 
tinue in business. Under the existing law he could continue 
if he could stand the lawsuit. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in other words, it is proposed 
to provide that in case such an offender is convicted of this 
fraudulent practice he would lose his license; but under the 
existing law, if convicted, he merely pays a penalty. 

Mr. President, I understand that one case, at least, has been 
brought to court for violation of the provisions of the present 
law. It seems to me that the terms of the pending bill making 
the certificate of the Federal Department of Agriculture prima 
facie evidence of the condition of commodities would be effec- 
tive. Then, if the terms of the law shall be violated, the of- 
fender is liable to prosecution, and with that evidence it would 
be reasonable to suppose he would be convicted. 

I am rather inclined to believe that it would be effective 
so far as we could reasonably go without burdening commerce 
with a system of licensing which might in the last analysis be 
abused. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I think the proposed legislation, which would 
provide for an inspector wherever there is a question raised 
as to the condition of the products shipped, would be a good 
thing. The buyer who has been defrauding the seller and the 
shipper in many instances by claiming that the goods arrived 
in bad condition would be slow to make such a claim if he 
knew the shipper could have the goods inspected for a small 
fee. However, in the absence of anyone to inspect the perish- 
able fruit or other perishable products the consignee can say 
that it arrived in bad condition and therefore defraud the man 
at the other end of the line from whom he bought the goods and 
refuse to pay him the price that he agreed to pay. 

We passed a bill some years ago, when I was in the House, 
providing for inspection of this kind in the large cities. Chi- 
cago and some of the other big centers had such service, and 
carloads of commodities were inspected. I have in mind an 
instance where a carload of tomatoes arrived in Chicago, and 
the consignee wired back that the goods were in bad condition 
and he could not pay for them. The shipper wired the Govern- 
ment inspector to go around and look at the goods; he went 
around and inspected the carload of tomatoes and found them 
in good condition, and he compelled the consignee to pay the 
full amount agreed upon. Why can We not arrange something 
like that for all shipping points? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the presentation to the 
Senate of the Hare law and of the necessity of instituting a 
very careful comparison between its terms and the pending 
bill, to sce whether or not there is any duplication, and wherein 
the differences lie, I shall not preceed further, as I had in- 
tended, to analyze the pending bill. As I understand there will 
be no vote upon the measure to-day, I shall not further continue 
a discussion of it; but while I have the floor, if it is not objec- 
tionable to my friend from Idaho, I should like to speak for a 
short time upon the Radio Trust question, 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course, I have not any objec- 
tion to the Senator from Utah using the time as he chooses, 
and I understand the Senator does not desire to speak any 
further upon the bill to-day. 

Mr. KING. I understood that there would be no yote to-day 
on the bill. I know a number of Senators who are not here 
who expected to be present, but if there is any purpose to try to 
get a vote to-day, of course I shall pretermit any discussion 
of another matter at this time. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the senior Senator from Montana finished 
the preparation of his proposed amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Utah will defer his re- 
marks for a moment, I think the amendment.of the Senator 
from Montana may be proposed and disposed of. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. I should not like to see the pending bill voted 
on to-day. I wish to have it compared with the law which has 
been read to the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall not ask for a vote on the bill to-day. 

Mr. BLEASE. As I said a while ago, I do not care to fight 
this bill particularly, but we do want to see that it does not 
interfere with a previous bill which has become a law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have an amendment which I think will 
take but a very little time, which I desire to offer while the Sen- 
ator from Montana is perfecting his amendment. I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. I believe perhaps the 
Senator in charge of the bill will be agreeable to the adoption of 
the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Florida will be stated. 

The Lecistative CLerK. On page 4, after line 4, it is proposed 
to add the following: 


(5) For any seller, commission merchant, dealer, or broker to falsely 
represent by word, act, or deed that any perishable agricultural com- 
modity received in interstate or foreign commerce was produced in a 
state or in a country other than the state or the country in which such 
commodity was actually produced; and no such commodity shall be sold 
or offered for sale, without being marked, or the box, wrapper, or con- 
tainer being marked, with the name of the state or the country in which 
such commodity was actually produced. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to have the Sen- 
ator from Florida explain the amendment, though I think I am 
in favor of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, under the heading and des- 
ignation of what is unlawful and unfair conduct it is provided 
that it shall be unlawful to do so-and-so, 

Mr. SMITH. On what page does the Senator’s proposed 
amendment come in? 

Mr. FLETCHER. After line 4, on page 4, I desire to have in- 
serted the amendment which has been read, setting forth one of 
the things that will be regarded under this bill as being unlaw- 
ful; that is to say, where products are imported into the United 
States and are moved in interstate commerce they shall bear the 
mark and brand of the country from which they came. It is 
not, perhaps, as important as some other provisions of the bill, 
but I regard it as quite important. I do not know how far- 
reaching the practice at which the amendment is aimed may be, 
but I will illustrate the point by reciting an incident that hap- 
pened in my own experience. 

Some two years ago I was at Battle Creek, Mich. I went 
down the street one day and saw some beautiful looking grape- 
fruit, smooth and well colored. I am very fond of grapefruit, 
and so I bought a half dozen, took them to my room, and very 
soon cut one open, intending to eat it. I found it was pulpy 
and woody, with scarcely a teaspoonful of juice in the whole 
grapefruit. It was very disappointing; and, of course, I threw 
the others away. The incident disturbed me somewhat, and I 
began to inquire as to whether or not the handling of that sort 
of fruit was not in violation of the pure food and drug act. 
I first communicated with the Secretary of Agriculture. I told 
him, “This fruit was not fit to eat and ought not to be offered 
to the public.” He replied, “ Well, we can not classify it as 
unwholesome; it is not unhealthy; it merely was green stuff 
and ought never to have been marketed.” 

I went down to the groceryman next day and asked him, 
“Where did you get this grapefruit? I thought I was buying 
grapefruit from Florida or California or Arizona or Texas or, 
at any rate, grapefruit produced in the United States. It 
looked nice, but was prematurely picked and packed and 
shipped; it was green and it was artificially colored.” There 
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is a process now of coloring fruit artificially so one can not 
tell the difference. It looked as if it had been allowed to ripen 
on the tree from the outside appearance. He said, “ The fruit 
came from the Isle of Pines; it did not come from the United 
States at all.” There was not anything about the package 
anywhere to indicate where it came from, but it was being 
offered at Lansing, Mich., to the public, though it was not fit 
to eat. Any person who would buy that kind of grapefruit 
would never want to buy grapefruit again; he would not ven- 
ture to buy it; he would get nothing when he bought it. Of 
course, it would have a very harmful effect on the grapefruit 
industry to have that sort of stuff offered to the public and 
sold as grapefruit when it was not fit to eat. It was of no use 
at all. 

I then took the matter up with the Treasury Department. 
I searched the tariff act of 1922, and found a provision in that 
act which requires commodities of this kind and various other 
kinds shipped into the United States to be marked and branded 
so as to show the country of origin. That provision is in the 
law. The Treasury Department informed me that the fruit 
ought to have been marked and branded, and they issued a 
regulation requiring that that should be done. 

A carload, say, of that kind of fruit comes from the Isle of 
Pines to Miami. There it is unpacked and sent out all over the 
United States from the point in Florida without any mark or 
brand to indicate its origin. The Treasury Department, in 
other words, loses jurisdiction and control once it is delivered. 
The department can not follow it any farther. 

I propose by this amendment to provide that imported fruit, 
which under the law now must be marked and branded, shall, 
when it is admitted into this country, and rehandled, repacked, 
put into other containers, and reshipped, be marked with the 
name of the country of origin; that is, that the containers 
shall carry such mark or brand, so that the public may know 
when buying it that the fruit is, for instance, from the Isle 
of Pines, and so that they will not be under the impression that 
the fruit coming from Florida was Florida-grown fruit. 
Though, perhaps, not led to that conclusion by direct misin- 
formation, naturally that impression would be created. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Suppose that the fruit was taken out of the 
containers and then sold, would the Senator require some mark- 
ing on the fruit itself? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Either on the fruit or the container or on 
both. The amendment would provide that when it is repacked 
in a new container or package it shall be marked and branded. 
The amendment does not necessarily say that the fruit itself 
shall be branded, although that would be better stil!, but when 
it is put in a new package the new package must show the origin 
of the shipment. 

Mr. JONES. 


Grapefruit, which comes in large packages and 
large boxes, may be taken out and placed on a table or bench 
or shelf, or something of that kind, and the container discarded. 


Mr. FLETCHER. That is quite true. The amendment does 
not go the whole length, but it does go to some extent, because 
generally the grapefruit is displayed by the grocery man in the 
boxes or the packages in which it is received, although sometimes 
it is taken out and put in the show windows and that sort of 
thing separately. But there is no way of reaching that unless 
we require that the fruit itself shall be branded, and I have no 
objection to that being done. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the Senator think that some provision 
ought to be made so that if the fruit shall be displayed outside 
the original container it shall be marked in some way? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand, this amend- 
ment relates only to products coming in from foreign countries? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Absolutely. 

Mr. BORAH. I, myself, have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have merely used the incident referred 
to as an illustration. I do not want to base the merits of the 
amendment on the particular situation as affecting my State, 
for the same thing may be happening elsewhere. As I say, 
anyone buying that grapefruit in Lansing, Mich., would assume 
that it was produced in the United States, and he would never 
buy any more, because when he cut it open he would find that 
there was not any juice at all in it, and it ought never to have 
been shipped. This amendment would say that the purchaser 
there could look at the container if he wanted to, and he would 
find that container marked and branded “This fruit produced 
| in the Isle of Pines,” so that he would have the benefit of that, 
anyhow. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
| Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. KING. Without any attempt to disparage the grapefruit 
of any section of the United States, I desire to say that quite 
recently some grapefruit was purchased by a representative of 


my family; and while I shall not state the State from which it | 


came, it was very much like the grapefruit the Senator is now 
condemning, and it did not come from outside the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That might be. At any rate, the pur- 
chaser would have a right to know where it came from. Evi- 
dently that fruit was shipped before it was ripe, and that ought 
not to be done. In Florida we have a law that all the fruit 
must be inspected. It can not move until it is inspected and 
is found to contain those elements that decent grapefruit must 
contain. 

Mr. BORAH. 
amendment, 

Mr. JONHS. Mr. President, let me suggest this amendment 
to the amendment: 


Mr. President, in se far as I can, I accept the 


If such commodity is displayed outside of a marked container, it 
must be marked in such a way as to indicate its origin. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me ask the 
@enator from Washington a question, I think everybody will 
agree that that would be most desirable; somebody might prefer 
to buy Washington apples rather than Montana apples, or buy 
_Florida grapefruit rather than California grapefruit, or buy 
American products instead of the others; but is the thing at all 
practicable? How could each particular grapefruit be marked, 
or each particular orange or each particular apple or straw- 
berry, for instance? 

Mr. JONES. It could very easily be kept in the original con- 
tainer. What I say is that if it is not displayed in the original 
container it must be marked, either by wrapping or otherwise. 
We get grapefruit wrapped, ordinarily. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That would be next to impossible. 
It would interfere seriously with the display of the ordinary 
‘grocery line of articles. 

Mr. JONES. A stamp could be put on it. 
refers only to the imported article, anyhow. 
it does not refer to the domestie article. 

Mr. BORAH. This amendment applies only to the imported 
stuff. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely wish to suggest that it 
seems to me it would be a great burden. 

Mr. JONES. It would be somewhat of a burden, but it would 
lead to keeping the product in the original container that is 
marked. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I doubt if that is practicable. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I am agreeable to the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion. I do not think it would be a great hardship. 
The fruit could just be stamped. That is done now, in some in- 
stances, as a mere matter of advertising. 

Mr. JONES. I offer that amendment to the Senator’s amend- 
ment: 


If such commodity be displayed otherwise than in the original con- 
tainer, it shall be marked or wrapped so as to indicate its origin. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator reduce his 
amendment to writing? 

Mr. JONES. I thought probably the Secretary could take it 
down as I stated it. 

The PRESIDING 
again? 

Mr. JONES. I propose this amendment: 

And if such commodity be displayed otherwise than in the original 
container, it must be marked or wrapped so as to fmdicate its origin. 


Mr. BORAH. 

Mr. JONES. 
lates to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


This amendment 
As I understand, 


OFFICER. Will the Senator state it 


“Its foreign origin.” 


Yes; “its foreign origin.” That is all it re 


The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Idaho whether any other business in this country is required 
to obtain a Federal license before it can do business? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not recall any just now. 

Mr. DILL. This is a very extraordinary step in the extension 
of Federal authority, is it not? 

Mr. BORAH. In one sense it is; but I eall the Senator's 
attention to the fact that laws similar to the one we are now 
seeking to enact are already in force in Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Ulinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and West Virginia. 
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Mr. DILL. I have not any complaint about a State licensing 
this business. What I am talking about is that for the first 
time we are how proposing that the Federal Government shall 
enter upon the activity of licensing a business; and, as far as I 
can determine from the statute that already exists as compared 
to this statute, about the only reason for requiring the license 
is that it may be a club in the hands of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 

Mr. BORAH. Not exactly a club, but a means by which the 
Secretary of Agriculture can see that the producer and shipper 
of fruits and vegetables has a fair hearing when his stuff is 
unfairly and unjustly rejected. 

Let me read a statement from Mr. Koiner, the commissioner 
of agriculture of the State of Virginia, in regard to the necessity 
of a Federal act in order to enable the State act to become 
effective. He says: 

I have received your communication of March 16 acknowledging the 
receipt of my letter of March 15, and also the copies of your bill, “ To 
suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing of perish- 
able agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce.” If 
this bill is enacted into law, it should mect great needs, as it should 
strengthen the work that is being done by States in the enforcement of 
the commission merchants’ laws. 

We have gotten great results through our commission merchants’ law, 
but we feel that Federal legislation as suggested in your bill is highly 
desirable. It should not only help the States that now have commission 
merchants’ laws get greater results but should protect the shippers in 
States that now have commission merchants’ laws when they ship to 
States that do not have them, and the enforcement of such Federal 
regulations in the States that do not have commission merchants’ laws 
is badly needed. 


If a raiser of fruit ships a carload of stuff from the State 
of Washington to Omaha, I contend that there is now no means 
by which he can be protected in case his stuff is unfairly re- 
jected. Suppose he ships his carload of fruit, and when it 
reaches Omaha the commission merchant telegraphs him that 
it is unfit, it is undesirable, but he will allow him so much. 
The raiser of that fruit is absolutely at the mercy of the 
commission merchant. He can not employ a lawyer. He can 
not employ some one to go to Omaha and investigate the situa- 
tion. He has no means by which to protect binrself. It is true 
a statute has been enacted which gives him a lawsuit, which 
makes the party liable for damages; but he must go to Omaha 
to have his lawsuit, to gather his evidence, to employ his 
attorney, and in that way to enforce his rights. 

Mr. DILL. What more does this bill give, except a license 
as a club which the Secretary of Agriculture may wield by 
taking it away from him? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; and that is exactly the design of the 
bill. The design and purpose of the bill is to take away the 
right to do business of commission merchants who are unwill- 
ing to deal fairly and honestly with those who are shipping 
them their stuff. 

Mr. DILL. What right of appeal is there from the action 
of the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. BORAH. We have here, for instance, a provision that 
the same provisions that apply in the interstate commerce act 
with reference to enjoining or reviewing the acts of commis- 
sioners shall apply in this law. 

Mr. DILL. But they can not review as to the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture any more than they can review as 
to the discretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not entirely a discretion, It must rest 
upon facts. When a complaint is made, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture serves the complaint upon the broker or the commission 
merchant, and then evidence is taken and hearings are had as 
to whether or not he has been guilty of misconduct. After the 
facts are taken in regard to that matter the Secretary passes 
upon the question. 

Mr. DILL. On the matter of courts having jurisdiction, I 
recognize that only by special provision of law can any court 
review the action of an administrative officer, and then I think 
only the district court of appeals can be given that authority 
under the present interpretation of the Constitution; but it 
seems to me that we are in danger of flying to ills that are 
worse than those that now exist. 

I am just as anxivus as anyone can be to remedy the abuses 
of which the Senator complains; but I can not see why it is 
impossibie to remedy this situation by some other means that 
does not bring the Federal Government into the licensing 
business. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether the Senator can devise 
any other means or not. After conferences with those who are 
interested in securing sonmre protection, producers ef fruits and 
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vegetables throughout the country, I have been unable to dis- 
cover any other means by which they can be protected. 

Mr. DILL. I ask the Senator these questions because I know 
his long record of opposition to the enlargement of Federal 
activity and his opposition to interference by the Federal 
nuthorities in matters that can be handled otherwise. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I 
enlargement of Federal authority, for the reason that no one 
except the Congress of the United States can control interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. DILL. But the Federal Government has never before 
attempted to do it by licensing, and then enforcing it by taking 
away the license. 

Mr. BORAH. If any other method can be devised by which 
the shipper of fruits from the State of Washington or the State 
of Idaho can be protected, no one is more willing to receive or 
consider a suggestion than myself. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator his con- 
struction of the law that was read here this morning? He used 
an illustration of one shipping an agricultural product from 
some interior State to some border State, and when it is received 
the buyer wires back that it is in bad condition, and therefore 
the producer is at his mercy. Under the terms of this bill, the 
shipper can then apply to the Secretary of Agriculture, and if 
there is not an official there designated for that purpose he can 
select two disinterested parties to inspect the product, to find 
whether it is in the condition alleged by the man receiving it, 
and that certificate will guarantee the actual condition in which 
it is received; or the producer can do this: If, when he ships 
the product, he will get a transcript of the invoice, the bill of 
lading, and transmit it to the Secretary of Agriculture, upon its 
arrival the Secretary’s representative will inspect it under the 
terms of this law; and there is a disinterested Government 
official on the ground or else some one.deputized at that time 
to do the work, and the condition is ascertained, and the market, 
the average price paid for that article on that day. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and when all the material is gathered, 
the thing that the farmer who has shipped the product from my 
State has to do is to go to Omaha or New York and employ a 
lawyer and bring suit for damages. 

Mr. SMITH. Well, under this bill nothing will happen ex- 
cept that the individual will lose his license. There is nothing 


here to preclude the possibility of some one else in the im- 
mediate neighborhood getting it; and so far as the farmer is 
concerned, the only way he will be protected in that individual 


case is through the lawsuit. Whether the merchant loses his 
license or whether he does not, both of the measures contemplate 
a lawsuit. 
causes the lawsuit lose his license. That is the only difference. 
So far as the benefit to the farmer is concerned, it is through 
a lawsuit in any case. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. The Senator overlooks one 
matter which the framers of this bill on both sides of the con- 
troversy have regarded as the most important feature ofit. The 
responsible firm takes out a license; it is just as much interested 
in avoiding any possibility of having its license canceled as it 
is in any other matter in connection with the business. As a 
leading commission merchant said to me, it really would compel 
those who are careless to be more careful in the matter of 
rejecting products when they come into the market. The fear 
of having a license canceled would of itself be an injunction 
to act in accordance with the facts. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. It will go farther than that. It will make 
the commission merchant so careful that he will refuse to receive 
articles shipped to him by shippers who have been careless in 
the past. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; that is the shippers’ business. 

Mr, KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It will be recalled that the original packer 
control act included a licensing provision similar te the one 
contained in this bill. Owing to the strong protest against the 
licensing feature of the bill there was substituted for the same 
a system of registration. Inasmuch as under this plan the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to prescribe the terms and 
conditions of registration, the results have proved entirely sat- 
isfactory. I suggest to the Senator from Idaho that this might 
prove a satisfactory substitute for the proposed licensing system. 

Mr. BRATTON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr BORAH, I yield to the Senator, 


do not regard this as an | 
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I am not as familiar with the bill as I 
I preface a question I desire to ask with that 


Mr. BRATTON. 
should be. 
explanation. 

To state a hypothetical case, as I understand the terms of this 
bill, if a car of produce originates in Idaho and is shipped to 
New York, and a dispute arises between the shipper and the con- 
signee concerning the condition of the commodity when it reaches 
New York, the controversy is submitted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and he determines the question. Then, if the broker 
resists the determination made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the penalty visited upon him is the cancellation of his 
license. That is the only penalty the Secretary can impose, and 
it is the only way he can compel obedience to his decision. After 
that is done, would it affect the right of the shipper to litigate 
with the consignee in a court of competent jurisdiction? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; that is specifically provided for. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from New Mexico is not quite accurate in his statement, be- 
cause as I understand the bill the Secretary is not confined in 
any transaction to revocation of the license. He may assess 
the damages the shipper has sustained, and the consignee may 
pay the damages thus assessed, or, if he does not do so, suit 
may be brought by the shipper, and then the determination of 
the Secretary becomes prima facie evidence of the facts, as well 
as of the damages sustained. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator from Idaho will yield; after 
the Secretary had assessed the damages, would the shipper be 
compelled to accept the sum thus fixed? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; he would retain his common- 
law right of action. 

Mr. BRATTON. He would just refuse to accept the award, 
and would then have his right to institute litigation? 

Mr. BORAH, If the Secretary suggested that, in his opin- 
ion, so much damage had been done, the consignee could pay it. 
If he thought it was unfair, he might resist, and then the ship- 
per would have to bring his suit in order to recover. 

Mr. BRATTON. In the final analysis, then, I think the only 
power the Secretary would have under the bill in the way of a 
penalty would be to revoke the license of the broker. 

Mr. BORAH. That would be the real power, although the 
finding of the Secretary as to damages would be prima facie 
evidence in case a suit were brought. 

Mr. President, there seems to be a belief that we can not get 
a vote to-day- 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the suit to which the Senator 
refers, as I understand it, could be brought in the State where 
the shipper resided as well as in the State where the commis- 
sion merchant resided. Under the present law, if a shipper 
has cause of complaint, he has to go to the State in which 
the commission merchant resides and institute his suit there. 
Of course, the expense of going there and the costs of bringing 
the suit would, no doubt, be greater than any recovery he 
might make, in 9 cases out of 10. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, under the present law, as soon 
as a shipper of produce is given notice that it is unfit, he is 
practically cut off from any damage, for the reuson that he has 
to go to the scene of the action in order to recover. I have no 
criticism of that law at all. I think, in so far as this goes, 
it is all right, and the two laws, in my judgment, will aid each 
other in the successful regulation of the business. In addition 
to the power that is lodged in him through the law which is 
now upon the statute books, the Secretary of Agriculture has, 
as it were, a supervisory power when complaint is made. If 
the rejection has been made improperly, and it is so found, 
he may suspend the license fee or he may cancel the license, 
and that, in my judgment, is a real protection, which the indi- 
vidual farmer will find when it comes to operating under this 
law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, did I understand the Sena- 
tor to say; in answer to my colleague, that if a man in North 
Carolina ships to New York and has a claim for a hundred 
dollars, he can sue the man in New York in the Federal court 
in North Carolina? 

Mr. BORAH. Not in the Federal court. 
State court. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How can a man in North Carolina sue a 
man in New York in the North Carolina State court? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that under the present law a pro- 


He may sue in the 


| ducer in North Carolina who has a claim against a commis- 


sion merchant in New York can not bring a suit in North Caro- 
lina, but he will have to go to New York. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He could not, under this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I asked the Senator from Idaho if he could, 
under this bill 
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Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Idaho said he could, and 
I do not think the Senator from Idaho understood the question 
of my colleague. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
in this bill, 

Mr. OVERMAN. 


I do not think there is any such provision 


Is there any such provision in the bill? 
Mr. McKELLAR. If there is, it could not be enforced. 
Mr. BORAH. The bill provides: 


If any commission merchant, dealer, or broker does not comply with 
an order for the payment of money within the time limit in such order, 
the complainant, or any person for whose benefit such order was made, 
may within one year of the date of the order file in the district court of 
the United States for tke district in which he resides or in which is 
located the principal place of business of the commission merchant, 
dealer, or broker, or in any State court having general jurisdiction of 
the parties, a petition setting forth briefly the causes for which he 
claims damages— 


And so forth. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He could not sue in the State court. He 
could not get service on the defendant. I do not see how he 
could sue in the Federal court, unless the Federal court were 
given special jurisdiction. I do not think it can be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that if the commission merchant has no representative in 
the State, and can not be caught there, he can not be sued in 
the State court, notwithstanding the provisions of the measure. 
Service must be gotten on somebody in the State where the suit 
is brought. 

Mr. BORAH. 
say—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
wait a moment, while this matter of the court procedure is under 
consideration, I want to make a few further suggestions to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana allow me to address a question to him in regard to the 
matter he has just been discussing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON Is it the view of the Senator from Mon- 
tana that, notwithstanding the provisions of the bill in effect, that 
as to this particular kind of case, suit may be brought in the 
jurisdiction where the shipper resides, nevertheless that kind 
of a suit could not be instituted in that State unless the consignee 
or the broker, as the case might be, could be served with process 
within the State? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should say so. I do not think 
this provision could be construed to signify, as is the case with 
certain actions, that service can be made in any part of the 
United States. There is certain litigation which may be 
brought by the Government of the United States in which 
service may be made upon the defendant wherever he is found 
in the United States, but the law so expressly provides. If it 
did not, even in cases brought by the Government of the United 
States, the jurisdiction could not be maintained unless service 
could be made within the district or State. 

Mr. BRATTON. A suit of this kind could be brought in the 
State where the shipper resides if he could get service upon 
the consignee or broker there, without any express language in 
this bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. BRATTON. The question arises in my mind whether the 
language here was intended to be broad enough to vest jurisdic- 
tion in the Federal court in the State or district where the 
shipper resides, even though the defendant must be served out- 
side that State. I am inclined to the view that the language 
is broad enough to vest that jurisdiction, even though the de- 
fendant must be served outside of the State. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should not take that view. 
Senator may be right about it. 

Mr. BRATTON. I should like to know the view of the 
author of the bill as to that phase of it. 

Mr. BORAH. The matter has not been in my mind for some 
time, but in looking it over my view is that it was not intended 
to change the present practice with reference to the place of 
filing suit; but I would not hesitate to make it broad enough 
to do so. 

Mr. BRATTON. 


Certainly. Mr. President, I was about to 


The 


Then, as to that phase of the subject, the 
bill does not give a shipper any added right to those he now 
has with reference to venue of his case. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I consider that one of the 
most important provisions in this bill, and it was for that 
reason that I interrogated the Senator from Idaho in regard 
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to it. I could see very clearly that the provision in his bill 
providing for the institution of a suit in a State court would 
probably be impracticable, for the very reasons which have 
been assigned. But in view of the fact that the bill expressly 
confers jurisdiction upon the Federal court to entertain an 
action to recover damages in the State of the residence of the 
shipper. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How would he get service? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will get to that, if my colleague will wait 
a moment. That would seem to be amply sufficient to give the 
court jurisdiction. The court having jurisdiction, the question 
of service becomes of paramount importance in the case, and I 
think it would be necessary, therefore, that the bill should be 
amended so as specifically to provide for service anywhere 
within the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that could be ef- 
fected by an amendment after the word “ broker;’ in line 18, 
as follows, “in which case service may be made on the defend- 
ant in any State of the United States,” so that it would read: 


If any commission merchant, dealer, or broker does not comply with 
an order for the payment of money within the time limit in such order, 
the complainant, or any person for whose benefit such order was made, 
may within one year of the date of the order file in the district court 
of the United States for the district in which he resides or in which 
is located the principal place of business of the commission merchant, 
dealer, or broker, in which case service may be made on the defendant 
in any State of the United States, or in any State court having general 
jurisdiction of the parties— 


And so forth. 

Mr. BRATTON. That undoubtedly would accomplish the de- 
sired end. * 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho accept the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. My attention was diverted for the moment. 
May I inquire what the proposed amendment is? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If it is the purpose to give effec- 
tive action to the shipper in the State in which he resides, pro- 
vision must be made for service outside of the State, and that 
would be accomplished by inserting after the word “ broker,” 
in line 18, the following: 


in which case service may be made on the defendant in any State of 
the United States. 


Mr. BORAH. I will accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me call the 
attention of the Senator 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to interrupt the 
Senator from Montana long enough to say that I reserve the 
right to ask the Senate to reconsider the vote by which that 
amendment was adopted, because I do not think the matter is 
being considered altogether like it should be. I believe we 
ought to take more time to consider it. The lawyers seem to 
differ so much on the proposition that we should give it more 
careful consideration. I still say, as I said this morning, that 
I am standing with Congressman Hare’s bill, and I do not pro- 
pose to consent to have this measure hurried through in this 
way if I can help it. Therefore I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
press the demand for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
has the floor. Does he yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, Mr. President; I do not yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana 
will yield to me, I would like to ask for an executive session. 
I am afraid some one will suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from In- 
diana for that purpose. 


PAYMENT TO WIDOW OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE CASEY 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 92) to provide an appropriation 
for the payment to the widow of John J, Casey, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsylvania, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there has just come to us from 
the House of Representatives a joint resolution providing an 
appropriation for the payment of the equivalent of one year’s 
salary to the widow of former Congressman Casey, of Pennsyl- 
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vania, who died recently. I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution may now be considered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope very much that may 
be done. Congressman Casey was a splendid man. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
Senator’s request, but as far as I am concerned I shall not 
consider it a precedent for the passage of joint resolutions 
without baving them referred to the appropriate committees. I 
understand that this is an exceptional case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am not going to object, although 
my colleague [Mr, Jonrs] this morning objected to the con- 
sideration of a joint resolution at that time which was a mere 
matter of form, on the ground -that it was against the rule 
of the Senate to pass a joint resolution without reference to a 
committee. I do not see why one joint resolution should be 
objected to in that way and another one permitted to pass 
without reference to a committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Washington will recall 
that Congressman Casey was in the House when he and I were 
there, 

Mr. DILL. Oh, yes. I knew Congressman Casey and I think 
the joint resolution should pass. I was simply calling attention 
to the fact that if the rule is to be invoked in one case it ought 
to be invoked in all cases. I do not think it quite fair to 
single out a particular joint resolution and object to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. JONES. I really look at this as an entirely different 
matter from a measure of a general character. So far as my 
own mind is concerned, I distinguish this kind of a joint reso 
lution from other joint resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is _ there 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 92) 
to provide an appropriation for the payment to the widow of 
John J. Casey, late a Representative from the State of Penn- 
sylvania, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, and considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
as follows: 


objection to the 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $10,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for payment 
to the widow of John J. Casey, late a Representative from the State 
of Pennsylvania. Such sum to be distributed by the Sergeant at Arms 
of the House of Representatives. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being, under the previous order, until Monday next at 
12 o'clock noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 2 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.),. under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, June 3, 1929, at 12 o’cleck meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 31 (legis- 
lative day of May 16), 1929 ’ 


MEMBER OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


Lieut. Col. Jarvis J. Bain, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as member of the Mississippi River 
Commission provided for by the act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1879, entitled “An act to provide for the appointment 
of a Mississippi River Commission for the improvement of said 
river from the Head of Passes near its mouth to its head- 
waters,” vice Col. Edward H. Schulz, Corps of Engineers, to be 
relieved. 

Coast GUARD 


Searcy J. Lowrey to be a temporary ensign in the Cvast 
Guard of the United States, to take effect from date of oath. 

The above-named person has passed satisfactorily the exam- 
inations prescribed for appointment. This is in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of Congress approved July 3, 
1926. 
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Coast ANp GEopETIC SURVEY 


The following-named officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
in the Department of Commerce to be aide (with relative rank 
of ensign in the Navy) by promotion from deck officer: 

John Laskowski, of North Dakota, vice C. R. Bush, jr., pro 
moted. 

Ross Angus Gilmore, of Massachusetts, vice W. R. Porter, 
promoted. 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL BoARD FoR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Perry W. Reeves, of Indiana, to be a member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for a term of three years from 
July 17, 1929. (Reappointment.) 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO JUDGE ADVOCATD GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Robert Virgil Laughlin, Infantry (assigned to duty 
with Judge Advocate General’s Department), with rank from 
May 6, 1929. 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Capt. Arthur Foster Gilmore, Coast Artillery Corps, effective 
August 1, 1929, with rank from November 18, 1927. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be captains 
First Lieut. Otto Montrose Low, Quartermaster Corps, from 
May 23, 1929. 
First Lieut. Benjamin Arthur Thomas, Cavalry, from May 29, 
1929. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. William Hill Lamberton, Infantry, from May 
23, 1929. 
Second Lieut. George William Busbey, Cavalry, from May 29, 
1929. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. Henry Clay Coburn, jr., Medical Corps, from May 23, 
1929. 
Maj. Arnold Dwight Tuttle, Medical Corps, from May 24, 1929. 
Maj. William Richard Dear, Medical Corps, from May 25, 
1929. 
Maj. Daniel Parker Card, Medical Corps, from May 26, 1929. 
Maj. Ralph Harvard Goldthwaite, Medical Corps, from May 
26, 1929. 
Maj. 
1929. 
Maj. Daniel Warwick Harmon, Medical Corps, from May 27, 
1929. 
Maj. Jumes C. Magee, Medical Corps, from May 27, 1929. 
Maj. Norman Lincoln McDiarmid, Medical Corps, from May 
28, 1929. 


Frederick Starr Wright, Medical Corps, from May 26, 


To be major 


Capt. William Stephen Culpepper, Medical Corps, from May 
27, 1929. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 31 (legis- 
lative day of May 16), 1929 
Spectra, NAVAL CLAIM COUNSEL 
William Seallon. 
MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 
Stephen J. McMahon, 
POSTMASTERS 

NEBRASKA 
Irving L. Moore, Wauneta. 

NEW JERSEY 
Frederick G. Anderson, Basking Ridge, 
cSdward W. Walker, Cranbury. 
Halsey Hoffman, Gladstone. 
George A. Sweeay, Vauxhall. 

NEW YORK 
Nettie Kass, Greenfield Park. 
Melvin B. McCumber, Henderson, 
Clyde H. Ketcham, Islip. 
Agnes R. Youngers, North Java. 

TEXAS 

Cullen E. Wayman, Granger, 
Imogene Bacon, Itasca. 
Jacob B. Early, Stinnett, 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. E ! 
The Rev. Joseph V. Buckley, pastor of St. Francis Xavier’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Lord God Almighty, judge of the living and the dead, re- 
warder of all righteousness, deign to look down upon and bless 
the deliberations of this Congress. We graciously beseech 
Thee that no selfish, sordid motives may inspire any of its 
deliberations, but rather, true to the trust reposed in it by 
millions, it may carry on in the spirit of the fathers who 
founded and framed this great Republic. 

O God, send thy Holy Spirit to rest here. Bless the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that Thy grace may indeed fructify, 
and Jesus Christ our Savior may reign and rule. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday last was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of the House is requested : 

$.174. An act to provide for the establishment of a branch 
home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in 
the Southeastern States; 

S.312. An act to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress; and 

S. 669. An act to alter and amend an act entitled “An act 
granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, on the Pa- 
cific coast, by the northern route,” approved July 2, 1864, and 
to alter and amend a joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
authorizing the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. to issue its bonds 
for the construction of its road and to secure the same by mort- 
gage, and for other purposes,” approved May 31, 1870; to 


declare forfeited to the United States certain claimed rights 
asserted by the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., or the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co.; to direct the institution and prosecution 
of proceedings looking to the adjustment of the grant, and for 


other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had eoncurred 
without amendment in concurrent resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 

II. Con. Res. 8. Concurrent resolution accepting the statue of 
Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, to be placed in Statuary 
Hall; and 

H. Con. Res. 9. Concurrent resolution providing for the print- 
ing of copies of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT BILL 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the census and reapportionment 
bill have not been introduced in the House. I do not know 
whether it carries any appropriation or not. I do not know 
whether it is necessary, but I am going to reserve all points of 
order on the biil. 


RECREATION POSSIBILITIES OF MINNESOTA 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Minnesota to address the House 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MAAS. Ladies and gentlemen of the House, soon we are 
to recess for several months. We have worked hard, and upon 
the expiration of the recess we will return to Washington in 
all probability during the hottest part of the year to finish our 
labors. 

On behalf of the people of Minnesota, I want to invite every 
one of you to spend some of this recess in the most delightful 
and restful recreation playgrounds of America. Minnesota 
invites you and we want you. 

A few weeks, or as nruch of the time during the recess ag you 
can spare, spent in Minnesota will make you forget the past 
cares, the responsibilities of the past weeks, and better fit you 
for the labor and frets yet to come. 

There are splendid highways leading to Minnesota from all 
parts of the country. The motor trip there in itself is a real 
vacation. It is a pleasant train ride, or you can fly to Minnesota 
from practically any point in the country. 

Summer in Minnesota is a real joy. Come and rest your body 
and soul in America’s vacation State amidst our 10,000 lakes. 
A few weeks or months in the Gopher State will be a revelation 
of what vacation can be. 

If you like to fish, then come, for fishing is supreme in 
Minnesota. 
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If comfortable lakeside resorts appeal to you, where golf is a 
genuine pleasure, music is inspiring, dancing a delight, you will 
find many unexcelled summer hotels, where cooking is a genuine 
art, the girls are beautiful, and the nroon bewitching, 

Minnesota summer moons are worth the trip alone. 

A magnificent network of fine highways make motoring in 
Minnesota a rest in itself. The land of Indians is fascinating 
in its historical background. 

The last great natural wilderness, much of it unexplored as 
yet by white man, offers a lure to the outdoor lover that can 
not be resisted. The northern woods are still in their primitive 
grandeur. Camping, canoeing, hiking with Indian guides, sleep- 
ing under the deep blue canopy of a star-lit sky, with the soft, 
gentle breeze of pine odors, the blankets pulled up around the 
neck, will make you forget aH the petty cares and vexations of 
a tariff tangle. 

Here, as you sleep the sound sleep of the new-born babe, the 
worries fade, the joy of the enthusiasm of your youth returns. 
Spirits are revived, the soul reinspired, the body refreshed and 
given a new fount of tingling energy. 

You awaken, entirely slept out, by the tantalizing odor of 
fresh coffee, crisp bacon, and delicious flapjacks, 

You start the day off by splashing in the cool waters of 
eternal spring. 

Let your imagination carry you to youthful dreams by the 
Falls of Minnehaha, where the waters laugh on as gleefully as 
ever. By the shores of Minnetonka let the soul drink in the 
quiet, restful memories of Indian lovers. 

Come on along and visit that great inland empire of the 
Northwest, the land of 10,000 lakes. Minnesota invites and 
wishes for the opportunity to welcome you. [Applause.] 


THE CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT BILL 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules for printing in the Recorp. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution No. 49 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill S. 312, “a 
bill to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses and 
to provide for apportionment of Representatives in Congress,” now on 
the Speaker's table. 

That general debate shall be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed four hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. FunN, and the. gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. RANKIN. At the conclusion of general debate the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule, whereupon the 
bill shall be reported back to the House with such amendments as have 
been agreed to, and the previous question shali be considered as ordered 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it is expected to call the bill*up 
on Monday and have only general debate, and then to take up 
the bill on Tuesday under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. This is a bill that originated in the Senate, 
It has not been introduced in the House at all. We find our- 
selves in this anomalous situation: No Census Committee has 
been organized in the House. I want to know if the bill is 
amended, which it will be in some particulars, at least from 
what I hear, and it goes to conference, is it the intention of the 
Speaker to appoint the conferees from the membership of the 
Census Committee in the last House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think that that was the 
proper proceeding. 

Mr. SNELL. And under the rule the minority member con- 
trols one-half the time. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
FENN] one-half and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] one-half. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman. 
a vote? 

Mr. SNELL. There is no time fixed under the rule. 

ADDRESS OF HON, FINIS J. GARRETT 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech delivered 
by the former minority leader, Judge Garrett, delivered at At- 
lantie City on Mother’s Day. It is an able address and worthy 
of a place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, 


Is any time fixed for 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remurks in the Recorp, I include an address of the Hon. Finis J. 
Garrett, judge of the United States Court of Customs Appeals, 
delivered on Mother’s Day, Sunday, May 12, at the Betty Bacha- 
rach Home for Crippled Children, Atlantic City, N. J., on the 
occasion of the laying of the corner stone of the isolation ward, 
under the auspices of Atlantic City Lodge, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. 

The address is as follows: 

MOTHDR’S DAY 


Motherhood is at once the most profound mystery and the most 
exalted majesty of the world. Her spirit has no counterpart among 
earthly characteristics and emotions. Her love is the one human love 
which is infinite and eternal. That love will reach into all the recesses 
of heaven, nor will it falter for an instant to walk the tortuous path- 
way of the damned in search of its object. There are no waters it 
shrinks to cross; there are no heights it fears to scale; there are no 
depths it shirks to plumb. If its object be found among the stars, the 
love of motherhood revels in the empyrean; if it be found in the dun- 
geon, that love flows forth unblushing in its constancy and intrepid 
in its exaltation. Virtue in the object thrills that love with ineffable 
delight, but sin does not blunt it. Success enthralls it, but failure 
never deflects its steady, soft, unwinking ray. Whether it be an indi- 
vidual in armor or a world in arms that would thwart it, "tis all the 
same. It knows what angels know and looks level-eyed upon them; it 
goes through prison walls to heal the chaffings of chains and assuage 
the pain wrought by the iron ring. It may seek contours of beauty, but 
if it seeks in vain it matters not. Mother love erases the distorted line 
and looks far beneath the sear, be it scar of body or of soul. 

Whence this unfathomable spirit comes we do not know. Some 
time during the period of waiting; some time while down in the 
shadows of the natal hour dormant elements of woman’s spirit are 
touched and they straightway flame into a radiance only approached 
by those dreams of the things of heaven as the wee wail of the new- 
born child sends trembling music through the holy chamber of birth. 
That radiance never departs. Not all the vicissitudes and vagaries of 
life; not all the passions and thrills of existence; not even the pains 
and sorrows of death ever destroy its wondrous, wistful beauty. It 
does not lie within the power of man to analyze or depict this spirit, Only 
faintly can even the greatest of poets or the sweetest of singers catch 
glimpses of its glory and put in weak phrase its immeasurable sub- 
limity. We of the uninspired mass can merely feel and acknowledge 
its existence and bow before it in reverence and in awe. 

I am prone to believe that some such thoughts as these are almost 
always in our consciousness; that they lie but a little way beneath the 
surface of our impulses and inclinations, and need but the slightest 
opportunity to come surging forth and fill our beings with their po- 
tency; but, alas, if moralizing may be for a moment indulged, it is to 
be regretted that we do not more constantly give this consciousness the 
opportunity to function. I am convinced tbat most of the sin in the 
world would be lacking if men and women had ever before them the 
remembrance of the spirit of motherhood. 

I beg you to believe that I am indulging in no extravagancies of ex- 
pression when I declare to you that the sublimity of motherhood was 
never more forcefully impressed upon me than it was yesterday when 
in company with Mr. Reed and Mr. Harry Bacharach I visited this 
institution, saw this young life here so tenderly cared for, and listened 
to a history given by Mr. Reed of its inception and growth, along with 
an explanation of the system whereby it is maintained. What a won- 
derful thing is this hospital, exclusively for the treatment of the 
afflicted children of the poor! 

For quite a while I have thought myself able truly to state that I 
knew Hon. Isaac BacHAaracH. We served together in the House of 
Representatives of the Federal Congress for many years. Part of that 
service as members, in conjunction with the Speaker, of the House 
Office Building Commission, was under circumstances which brought us 
in frequent contact. Embarrassments in that particular work are nu- 
merous. The members of the commission have to deal very, very often 
with what may be called the human elements of their congressional 
colleagues. The heavier burden of this work, it so happened, fell upon 
Mr. Bacnmaracn. The Speaker and I had offices in the Capitol Build- 
ing, while Mr, BACHARACH was in the Office Building itself, Naturally 
he would be the first recipient of requests and complaints. I have 
often marveled at his patience and admired his tactfulness and diplo- 
macy. Almost always he could refuse requests without offending, cut 
Gordian knots without wounding, stop or correct abuses without af- 
fronting the sensibilities of his fellows, and explain the necessities of 
the commission's actions with satisfaction even to the exacting spirit 
characteristic of a legislative body composed of 435 individuals. I 
have, too, seen his ability and prowess displayed in the larger legisla- 
lative activities of that body which is in closest touch of any govern- 
mental agency with 110,000,000 or more people. Certainly, had I been 
asked, I should have replied, “ Why, surely, I know Ike Bacwaracnu.” 

I would have been, however, only partly correct. I really became 
fully acquainted with him just yesterday, and that in his absence. I 
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stood for a time in the hall of the main entrance of this institution 
and my eyes fell upon a picture hanging upon the wall. I saw there 
the radiance of the Spirit of Motherhood. It shone in every feature 
and lineament of the countenance. That picture passed for a mo- 
ment from my vision, and across a thousand miles of plain and 
mountain and river, I looked for an instant into the eyes of another 
mother who yet lives. I saw the gray hair and the wrinkled face— 
caught for a fleeting minute the wistful smile which hath for me no 
fellow upon the earth. Turning I walked, half dreaming, through rooms 
and porches and corridors, beside cots and couches where little children 
are being redeemed in body and made clean in soul by the bounty of 
my modest friend and late associate and those of his blood, in the 
name and in the memory of her, whose picture smiles down from its 
place upon the wall—the mother of the Bacharachs. Oh, yes; I am 
acquainted with him now and with the others of his family. I know 
whence they came and what they are. They are the interpreters of 
one of the sweetest thoughts ever given expression by Him at whose 
words I bow, whether he be called priest, or prophet, or God, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto Me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

There came also to me a deeper realization and more exalted ap- 
preciation, if that be possible, of the fine spiritualism which actuates 
the great fraternal organization into whose custody and trust this me- 
morial to a mother was committed. The world should know more of 
the work which igs being done here. 

I understand that the Betty Bacharach Home for Crippled Children, 
originally founded by the sons and daughters of Mrs. Bacharach, is 
maintained by the Atlantic City Lodge of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks, so many of whose members are here present to-day. 
It is nonsectarian and afflicted children are accepted without reference 
to race, color, or creed, and given treatment. It is not confined strictly 
to children from Atlantic City and vicinity, but any lodge of Elks in 
the State may send children here for care and treatment. This great 
national organization and its individual lodges in the several States 
make the care and treatment of crippled children one of its outstand- 
ing acts of charity, and so it is peculiarly appropriate that this home 
should be in the care of the local lodge. 

Mr. Reed informs me that the institution is not only the recipient 
of money donations, but that from various local citizens and organiza- 
tions there come gifts of linen and furniture, of books and playthings, 
of fish and bread, and other supplies. Then, too, there are the fine 
contributions of that genius and skill in medicine and surgery with 
which nature and art have dowered the souls and minds and fingers 
of women and men. 

Within a few moments, upon this Mother’s Day, there is to be laid 
the cornerstone of a new unit, to be the isolation ward. This addi- 
tion, made possible by the munificence of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mc- 
Sweeney, who were presented to the audience a few moments ago 
and then modestly retired from the scene, will make possible an ex- 
pansion of the great work which is being done here. Doubtless some- 
thing must be added to the budget of the lodge to meet this expansion 
and here is presented an opportunity for the display of benevolence 
om the part of people who have as yet had no part in the work. 

How very magnificent it is! What a splendid elevation of spirit we 
should draw here! Every little hand which this combined bounty, 
poured freely forth in a mother’s name, has straightened and made 
nimble, has an index finger pointing toward the goodness of God 
translated into life by the action of men; every little foot relieved of* 
lameness and pain may make a track which we can follow to the 
heights of heavenly virtue, as illustrated by the genuine and practical 
charity of deep-feeling human souls, 

Surely there could not be found in all the world a more appropriate 
shrine than this to visit upon Mother’s Day. I deem it one of the great 
honors of my life to have been permitted to join you here this day in 
paying homage to the name of “ mother” and in burning incense, as it 
were, upon motherhood’s sacred altar. 


COPIES OF THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. GARNER. May I say while I am on my feet that the 
superintendent of the folding room says if there is no objection 
he will deliver the number of copies of the tariff bill to which 
each Member is entitled at their office to-morrow? 


A BILL TO DIVERT LANDS UNSUITED FOR PROFITABLE AGRICULTURE 
TO PRODUCTIVE FORESTRY USES 


Mr. FULMER. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the bill that 

I have introduced. 
The SPEAKER. 

gentleman from South Carolina? 
There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the request of the 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
under leave extended to me, I want to make some remarks on a 
bill which I have introduced in the House to-day which proposes 
to divert lands unsuited for profitable agriculture to productive 
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forestry uses. The bill is very short and I will insert same in 
the Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

The National Agriculture Conference of 1922, a commission 
appointed by the President of the United States to make a sur- 
vey of the condition of agriculture and to propose measures to 
remedy the situation, in their report made this statement: 
“That a deliberate and unified plan of national land utilization 
is imperative.” The business men’s commission, appointed by 
the National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.), and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, had quite a lot to say on 
this subject in their report as to the condition of agriculture and 
what should be done to remedy the situation. I quote from their 
report: 


Tens of thousands of farmers work on land which is much better 
fitted for forest or for recreational purposes than for the growing of 
field crops, while in many parts of the country millions of acres of 
good farm land are lying idle. This is wasteful from the point of view 
of the farmer, but it is of much less importance than the waste in- 
volved in the persistent attrition of our national resources, which is 
now going on. 


Unwise utilization of land'is generally recognized as one of 
the underlying causes of agricultural depression. The report of 
the business men’s conmnission on agriculture—1927—-states : 


Men have been induced to settle upon land which, under existing 
conditions, offers no reasonable prospect of a decent living. The 
settlers have struggled along and have not only themselves been in 
straits, but have added to the difficulties of all their competitors, Such 
crops as they raise, a considerable volume in the aggregate, are a 
constant drag upon an inelastic market, 


A year later the special committee on agriculture of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States reported: 


Not only has American agriculture experienced overextension on 
lands suitable for crop production, but in the surplus production about 
which farmers complain there is the production from marginal and sub- 
marginal lands. These are lands where soil, climate, or topographic 
conditions, singly or tn combination, make the production of crops a 
hazardous enterprise at the best. The lean acres add to the surplus. 


Various gentlemen appearing before our committee—Comumit- 
tee on Agriculture—had much to say about the great need of 
utilizing waste lands, cut-over lands, marginal and submarginal 
lands for forestry and pasturage. This would include quite a 
lot of land now being cultivated which is unsuited for field 
crops, but could be used for other purposes. 

A new crop of marginal farmers is springing up every year. 
The area of idle cut-over land is increasing at a rapid rate, 
and its ownership is very unstable. Many private, and even 
public, agencies are attempting to unload it on settlers, This 
large area of idle land is thus a constant menace to stable 
agriculture. 

It is necessary not only to eliminate the existing submarginal 
farms, but also to prevent the establishment of new ones. This 
can be done only by bringing the land into the hands of owners 
who can be depended upon to withhold’ it from agricultural 
use until it is really needed. Merely to withdraw large areas 
of land from the possibility of agricultural use, however, will 
not be enough. Private owners have carrying charges to meet. 
Manifestly they can not be expected either to hold their land 
in idleness or to refrain from disposing of it as opportunity 
offers. To leave potentially productive land unutilized is ex- 
ceedingly uneconomic, even for the public. Sparsely utilized 
regions can not furnish the traffic needed to sustain railroads. 
Highways connecting occupied areas must be so much the longer 
for having to traverse intervening idle lands, which thus add 
to community costs without helping to meet them. In forest 
regions especially, idle lands must be protected or they will 
constitute breeding grounds for fire and pests which will destroy 
values on other lands. Except where it is in large, unbroken 
blocks, entirely segregated from occupied and utilized lands, 
idle land entails a heavy burden on the land that is used. 

I am not going to take the space here to go into statistics 
and facts, as shown by the Forestry Service of the United 
States, which gives some alarming facts as to how fast we are 
consuming our forest products, and how little is being done by 
the individual, State, and Nation to preserve and reforest our 
lands for future generations. We are consuming annually about 
22,000,000,060 cubie feet of wood in all forms, while our forest 
is growing at the rate of only 6,000,000,000 feet. This does not 
take into consideration several billion feet destroyed annually 
by fire, disease, and insects. 

There will always be forest lands attached to farms, and 
though it will be in small units, it will furnish a large quantity 
of timber in the aggregate, With reform in taxation and pub- 
lic assistance in protection against fire, many industrial owners 
will probably dedicate their land definitely to forestry. These 
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will be chiefly those industries that use wood as a raw material, 
such as pulp and paper, woodenware, saw mills, or integrated 
groups of industries. They will utilize mostly land on which 
there is already a merchantable or partly grown stand of tim- 
ber or other land of the better quality situated favorably with 
respect to their plans or to markets and transportation facilities. 
They are not likely to take very much of the poor land on which 
it will be necessary to plant a forest and then wait 50 to 100 
years for the timber to grow. For much of this sort of land, on 
which the prospect of a valuable forest crop is exceedingly 
remote, there is little hope for stability in private ownership 
and use, 

There is an enormous area of such land. In 1920 it was esti- 
mated at 81,000,000 acres. If there is even’ half as much, its 
restoration to productivity represents a huge task that will have 
to be accomplished largely by public agencies. Virtually all of 
it is now privately owned, excepting land that has reverted to 
the public through tax default. A large portion of it is in the 
very class of marginal land that is causing so much difficulty 
for agriculture. It is land that the owners are especially 
anxious to dispose of, because they have little hope of getting 
back the costs of holding it longer. 

In many cases, especially of cut-over lands, reforestation 
offers the only possibility of profitable employment of the land. 
It is thought by a great many that where, over considerable 
areas, land has reverted to the Government from failure of its 
occupants to meet their tax bills, it would be better policy for 
the Government to hold this land rather than seek to unload 
it on new settlers, who can be expected only to repeat the 
experience of their predecessors, . 

The land area of the United States comprises approximately 
1,903,000,000 acres. Although a large part of this is deficient 
in rainfall, the humid parts of the country are capable of main- 
taining a greatly increased population. Inasmuch as we are 
now overproducing in our major farm products, largely because 
we have extended our crop lands and, in a great many in- 
stances, cultivate tens of thousands of acres which are much 
better fitted for forest or recreational purposes than for the 
growing of field crops, it is my contention that an examination 
and a survey should be made so as to determine the various 
types of lands and for what purposes best suited. 

A balanced agricultural production, the highest efficiency of 
the agricultural industry, sustained prosperity for the farmer, 
and the permanent interest of the Nation in the preservation of 
its natural resources can be attained only through a carefully 
planned policy for the utilization of the land. It is therefore 
very necessary to determine on a national scale the present and 
future requirements of our population for the several types of 
land. 

The present area in crops is about 365,000,000 acres. This 
can be very considerably expanded, when the need arises, but 
only at the expense of pasturage and forest. Since our present 
area in crops produces more than the markets will absorb at 
profitable prices, the present task is to reduce crop acreage in 
favor of pasturage as well as forests. 

PASTURE 

The estimated decline in pasture land per decade since 1890 

has been as follows: 


[U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, p, 438] 


Acres 
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In the same period crop land increased, on the average, by 
about 4,500,000 acres a year, two-thirds of which came from 
pasture land and one-third from forest. 

Much pasture land was put under the plow in the war period. 

I quote from Mr. W. H. Sparhawk, senior forest economist, 
United States Forestry Service: 

That the Federal Government has a responsibility in this matter has 
been recognized in the provision for acquisition of forest land under the 
Weeks, Clarke-McNary, and McNary-Woodruff laws, enacted in 1911, 
1924, and 1928, respectively. A little less than 3,000,000 acres had been 
purchased under these laws up to the end of the last fiscal year. It is 
plain that even the Federal program is as yet only nibbling at the edge 
of the task. A far larger program for both State and Federal acquisi- 
tion and management of forest land than has hitherto been proposed is 
imperative, both to safeguard American agriculture and to insure ade- 
quate future supplies of timber. The Federal Government probably 
should acquire at least one-third of the 150,000,000 acres that it is 
estimated should be added to public forests. Not all of this, of course, 
will be land that could possibly tempt settlers, but much of it will be. 
The total net cost of acquiring 50,000,000 acres and putting it in a pro- 
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ductive condition can only be guessed at. It would probably be some- 
where between $250,000,000 and $500,000,000. Whatever the amount, 
it would accomplish far more toward permanently remedying the agri- 
cultural situation than an equal amount spent to subsidize inefficient 
agriculture. Moreover, an outlay for the purpose of acquiring and 
building up productive forests would be in the nature of a capital invest- 
ment that would add to the value of the national resources and eventu- 
ally pay for itself through the direct and indirect returns from the 
forests. 


My bill is as follows: 


A bill to divert lands unsuited for profitable agriculture to productive 
forestry uses 


Be it enactcd, etc., That for the purpose of permanently improving 
agriculture in the United States and to promote adequate supplies of 
timber and other forest products by establishing and maintaining forests 
on marginal agricultural lands, the Federal farm board, in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture, is hereby authorized and directed 
to conduct necessary examinations and surveys and to designate areas 
within which a large proportion of the land is of marginal or unprofit- 
able value for agriculture and which should, in its judgment, be 
diverted from agricultural purposes, 

Src. 2. The Forest Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is authorized and directed to examine the areas designated by 
the board under section 1 of this act for the purpose of determining 
what lands within such areas are suitable for acquisition by the United 
States for forestry purposes. 

Suc. 38. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase, in the name of the United States, under the conditions provided 
for acquisitions in the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), referred 
to as the Weeks forestry law, as amended, such lands as have been 
recommended by the Forest Service in accordance with section 2 of this 
act and which have been approved for purchase by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission: Provided, That no land shall be acquired 
under this act until the legislature of the State in which the land lies 
shall have consented to its acquisition by the United States. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not more than $10,000,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 4. All lands to which title is accepted under this act shall, upon 
acceptance of title, become national-forest lands, subject to all laws 
applicable to lands acquired under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 
L. 961), and amendments thereto. 


This bill is directly in line with all reports we have had from 
various committees, boards, and commissions that have made 
investigations as to condition of agriculture and as to what 
should be done to relieve agriculture. 

In section 1 we set forth the purpose of the bill; that is, to 
promote agriculture and to promote an adequate supply of 
timber. 

The bill is based on the assumption that the farm relief bill, 
H. R. 1, will become a law, creating a Federal board as is 
shown in section 1, as follows: 


The Federal farm board, in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, is authorized and directed to conduct necessary examina- 
tions and surveys and to designate areas within which a large propor- 
tion of the land is of marginal or unprofitable value for agriculture, 
and which should, in its judgment, be diverted from agricultural 
purposes, 


You will note in farm bill H. R. 1, page 6, section 4, under 
subsection 5, we have given the board the following power 
along this line: 


To make investigations and reports and publish the same, including 
investigations and reports upon the following: Land utilization for 
agricultural purposes, reduction of the acreage of unprofitable marginal 
lands in cultivation, the economic need for reclamation and irrigation 
projects, ete. *, © © 


Therefore my bill proposes to put into execution these powers, 
believing that this work is of too much importance to further 
delay a real national survey, as stated. 

After this survey has been made it is very important that the 
uses for which we shall utilize the lands designated by the 
board as lands that should be taken over that the Foresf Service, 
which is a part of the Department of Agriculture, should de- 
termine whether or not these lands are suitable for forest, 
pasture, or recreational purposes; therefore in section 3 we 
have authorized the Forest Service to do this work. 

In section 3 I have endeavored to tie this legislati.n into 
other existing laws, such as the Weeks forestry law, as shown 
by the reading of the section. 

Some indications of the way in which such a program would 
work may be obtained from the example of the Landes region 
of France, where the creation of extensive forests—both public 
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and private—on distinctly submarginal land brought prosperity 
to an impoverished population. In England the Government 
has purehased and is planning forests on considerable areas of 
just such marginal and submarginal farm land as would be 
included in the proposed program. On a unit of approximately 
26,000 acres, which has no merchantable timber, 300 to 400 men 
are employed during several months in the year. Approxi- 
mately 100 permanent settlers have been established, dependent 
primarily on the forest and supplemented by food grown on 
small agricultural allotments. In Germany and Scandinavia 
many prosperous communities owe their existence to permanent 
forests and to accompanying industries. In the United States 
the State forests of Michigan already employ several hundred 
men in building up forests on wild land and serve to sustain 
considerable numbers of settlers. 

In offering this bill I have in mind the filling in of a very 
much needed piece of legislation to carry into operation what 
I deem to be a most worthy and constructive program. It is 
my contention that millions spent along these lines, as well as 
expanding markets at home and abroad, developing by-products 
and new uses for agricultural commodities, with the creating of 
a real marketing system, will come more nearly in line as 
relief for agriculture than anything that we can do. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR TRANSPORTATION OF THE MAIL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 82, making 
appropriations for additional compensation for transportation 
of the mail by railroad route in accordance with the increased 
rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That to enable the Postmaster General to provide for 
the additional compensation due various railroad companies for inland 
transportation of mails in accordance with the increased rates fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in case 9200, under orders dated 
December 8, 1925; January 5 and March 2, 1927; July 10, 1928; and 
February 9, 1929, the same being retroactive, the following sums are 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated : 

For the inland transportation of mails by railroad routes for the 
fiscal years 1924 to 1929, inclusive, $39,000,000; and in addition to 
such sum there is hereby made available so much as may be necessary 
of the unexpended balances of the appropriations for inland transpor- 
tation of mails by railroad routes for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928. 

For payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims and 
reported to the Seventy-first Congress in House Document No, 18, as 
follows: Under the Post Office Department, exclusive of interest as and 
where specified in any of such judgments, $3,997,089.50. 

Provided, That any sums paid to a railroad company from the 
amounts made available by this joint resolution shall be considered for 
income-tax purposes as income for the taxable year in which such pay- 
ment is actually received by such company: Provided further, That no 
part of the appropriations made available by this joint resolution shall 
be paid to,any such company which does not waive all interest and 
claims for interest upon the principal amounts found to be due such 
company. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, may I ask 
if we are to expect a like bill at the next session for additional 
increase based on the recent decision of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. WOOD. I will say that the purpose of asking for this 
at this time is to pay what has been found due by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and affirmed by the courts. Under the 
law the Interstate Commerce Commission fixes the rates for 
carrying the mail. It granted increases dating back to 1924, 
and this covers the period of 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928. 

The Government contested the retroactive feature of the order 
and the Court of Claims decided in favor of the railroads against 
the Post Office Department. The Government appealed to the Su- 
preme Court on the test cases. The Supreme Court sustained 
the Court of Claims. The order involves the payment for carry- 
ing the mails on practically all of the railroads in the United 
States. The judgments in the test cases amount to about $4,000,- 
000, and the interest in two cases is $28,000. In addition to 
the judgments, the Post Office Department will have to pay 
about $48,000,000, based on the principle decided in the test 
cases. The question of interest upon the claims that have not 
been adjudicated was not raised in these test cases, because of 
the fact that no question of interest was in the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is a moot question 
whether or not these railroads are entitled to interest from the 
time the allowance was made, but in the opinion of many law- 
yers I think they would be entitled to their interest, because you 
ean not take property or services without just compensation. 
The Post Office Department has made an agreement with these 
railroads that if this is paid in the current fiscal year they will 
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forego their claims for interest, so that if this joint resolution 
is passed we may save to the Government about $6,000,000, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, the gentleman wants to add 
that while the railroads are waiving the interest, the Govern- 
ment on the other hand is providing that for taxing purposes 
the money shall be considered in the year in which it was paid, 
while if it was considered in the year it was due, I believe the 
difference in taxes and interest would offset each other. 

Mr. WOOD. No; the gentleman is mistaken, to the extent 
of $6,000,000. If you take into consideration the interest on the 
back taxes, the penalties, and the lower rate of tax in the cur- 
rent year it would all amount to about $900,000, while the sav- 
ing being made to the Government by the roads waiving interest 
would be six million nine hundred thousand and odd dollars, 
so that even taking into consideration the most that might be 
due against the railroads, we would still be getting the advan- 
tage of $6,000,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This appropriation has nothing to do 
with the recent decision of the Supreme Court, and in all likeli- 
hood the railroads will apply to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for additional rates based on that decision. 

Mr. WOOD. This is for the purpose of complying with the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and all ques- 
tion of interest is waived. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am talking about the O’Fallon case, 
and the gentleman is talking about the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. WOOD. This has nothing to do with that case. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So that we may expect the necessity of 
appropriating additional money for additional rates based on 
the decision in the O’Fallon case. 

Mr. WOOD. That might possibly happen, but we have to 
pay this anyway. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the consideration of 
the joint resolution, but I notice there is a slight discrepancy 
in the amount as carried in the third paragraph, on page 2, 
from the total amount carried in the finding of the Court of 
Claims. 


Mr. WOOD. That difference is caused by reason of the fact 


that the document has the interest in it, while this appropria- 


tion takes it out. They forego the interest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the resolution as reported by the com- 
mittee is consistent in its position? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed was laid on the table. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. CASEY , 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I dropped into the basket a few 
moments ago a joint resolution appropriating the usual sum of 
$10,000 to the widow of the late Representative John J. Casey. 
I understand there is some reason why this should be passed at 
this time, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 92 


To provide an appropriation for payment to the widow of John J. 
Casey, late qa Representative from the State of Pennsylvania 
Resolved, etc., That the sum of $10,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for payment 
to the widow of John J. Casey, late a Representative from the State 
of Pennsylvania. Such sum to be disbursed by the Sergeant at Arms 
of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
rumors have come to my ear that during the interim I was out 
of Congress a new rule had been adopted in not voting these 
$10,000 gratuities to widows in case the widows were can- 
didates and came back as successors to their husbands. It has 
been stated to me that the distinguished predecessor of the 
gentleman in the chairmanship of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was the sponsor of that innovation. I would inquire of 
the prospective chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
whether it is intended to go back to the old rule of paying 
$10,000 to the widows of Members even though they become 
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candidates and succeed their husbands, or to follow the policy 
for a short time adhered to of not paying the $10,000 gratuity 
when they come as successors to their husbands. 

I understand that Mrs. Casey, the widow, is a candidate to 
succeed her husband, with good chances for her election to this 
House. 

Mr. WOOD. I will state to the gentleman that he is mis- 
taken with reference to my predecessor being in favor of this 
change in the precedent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should have said the distinguished late 
chairman, Hon. Martin B. Madden, as being the sponsor of the 
rule. 

Mr. WOOD. No. This whole matter occurred after Mr, 
Madden passed away. I was opposed to this innovation my- 
self, but it was the will of the majority membership of the 
committee, and until a new rule is established, of course, we will 
adhere to this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the established policy now is 
to go back to the old way of paying $10,000, no matter whether 
they succeed in the footsteps of their husbands or not? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; that is the policy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

RELOCATING THE BOTANIC GARDEN 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask for the present 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 84. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 84 
Joint resolution extending until June 30, 1930, the availability of the 
appropriation for enlarging and relocating the Botanic Garden 

Resolved, etc., That the appropriation “ Enlarging and relocating 
Botanic Garden, 1928 and 1929,” contained in the deficiency appropria- 
tion act approved December 22, 1927, is hereby continued and made 
available for the same purposes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this resolution is 
to provide for extending the life of the appropriation for the 
purchase or condemnation of land for enlarging and relocating 
the Botanic Garden. If the appropriation is not expended, of 
course, it will return to the Treasury. The appropriation will 
lapse on July 1 next, and as the jury has not made an award, 
it is necessary to continue the life of the fund until the matter 
ean be settled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


SAMOA 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 83. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 83 
Joint resolution to make available funds for carrying into effect the 
public resolution of February 20, 1929, as amended, concerning the 
cessions of certain islands of the Samoan group to the United States. 


Resolved, ete., That for carrying into effect the provisions of Public 
Resolution No. 89, Seventieth Congress, entitled “ Joint resolution to 
provide for accepting, ratifying, and confirming the cessions of certain 
islands of the Samoan group to the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 20, 1929, as amended, there is hereby made 
available until expended the sum of $25,000, from the unobligated 
balance of the continuing appropriation “ Naval Emergency Fund,” 
Navy Department, to be expended in the discretion of the President by 
such agency or agencies as he may direct. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is for the purpose 
of carrying out recent legislation in reference to the cession of 
certain islands of the Samoan group to the United States. The 
purpose of the appropriation is te pay the expenses of the com- 
mission created by law to act in the matter of the cession of 
those islands to the United States. It is hoped that the com- 
mission may visit the islands in a very few weeks and under- 
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take the duties placed upon them by law in connection with the 
annexation of this territory. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossmeat and 
third reading of the resolution, 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

LEAVD OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous corsent, Mr. Jonas of North Carolina was 
granted leave of absence until June 15 on account ef the 
annual Confederate reunion and meeting of the board of trustees 
of the University of North Carolina. 

FARM RELIEF 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Connecticut to inform the House if there is any 
prospect of the conferees bringing the farm bill back to the 
House and giving the House an opportunity to vote on the 
debenture plan? 

Mr. TILSON. 
will be reached. 

Mr. CANNON. It is indeed a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. I am glad to hear the gentleman express himself so 
favorably. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know that I correctly understood the 
gentleman. I understood the gentleman to ask if there was 
hope of reaching an agreement on the farm relief bill. 

Mr. CANNON. I asked the gentleman if there is any pros- 
pect of the farm relief bill coming back to the House and giving 
the House an opportunity to vote on the debenture plan. 

Mr. TILSON. I have not heard anything at all about that. 
The entire matter rests with the conference. We are awaiting a 
report of the conference. 

Mr. CANNON. I trust, however, that the gentleman does not 


We live in the hope that that consummation 


qualify his first statement of his interest in the early disposition 


of the bill. Has the gentleman any information that he can 
give us as to the prospect of a conference agreement on the 
entire bill? 

Mr. TILSON. I have not. 

Mr. CANNON. When the bill was under consideration in the 
House we frequently inquired what action would be taken, or 
what provision would be made, if any, to make the tariff 
effective as to surplus farm products. We were always told 
that that would be taken care of in the tariff bill. Now the 
tariff bill hag come and gone, so far as the House is concerned, 
and still there is no legislative provision to give the farmer the 
benefit of the tariff he already has, much less the tariff they 
propose to give him. 

The recent trend of prices on farm products shows plainly 
that the farm relief bill as it passed the House is impotent. 

The price of exportable farm products has suffered a decline 
in the last few weeks little short of a panic. After an in- 
tensive campaign last fall, in which both parties promised the 
farmer a living price for his products, during an extra session 
of Congress called for the express purpose of carrying out those 
pledges, and coincident with the passage of this bill guaranteed 
by the administration to remedy farm ills, the price of farm 
products has fallen to the lowest levels since the close of the 
war. The proof of the pudding is the eating thereof. It is 
already apparent that the bill is a failure. And anyone who 
has the assurance to tell the farmers of the country that the 
farm bill passed by the House will benefit farm prices has all 
the qualifications requisite to success in the green-goods business. 

The decline in the price of wheat is particularly significant. 
In 1925 wheat still sold as high as $2.05% a bushel; in 1928 the 
price had dropped to $1.7144; in February of this year it was 
still falling, but sold up to $1.355¢. During these three years, 
while bread remained stationary, the trend of wheat was steadily 
downward, It was this situation the farm bill was expected 
to correct. We were assured it would at least stabilize the 
price if it did not advance it. But coincident with the passage 
of the so-called farm bili it made a nose dive and landed below 
the dollar mark. It now registers the lowest: price reached in 
15 years. What more convincing evidence could be given of 
the futility of the bill and of the betrayal of the solemn pledges 
made to agriculture? No wonder they, brought in a gag rule to 
send it to conference. 

But the sensational feature of the situation is the reason for 
this decline in the price of wheat. The Department of Agricul- 
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ture issued a statement day before yesterday, May 29, ex- 
plaining that the low price of wheat was due to “ heavy holdings 
in other countries.” That is the exact phrase used by the de- 
partment. In other words, the foreign market, the world mar- 
ket, controls the American market. The American farmer must 
accept for his wheat the price fixed by foreign labor whose 
sartorial requirements are limited to a gee string and whose 
subsistence ration consists of a handful of rice a day. This is 
the standard of living with which the American farmer must 
compete. The tariff of 42 cents on wheat is wholly ineffective. 
The farmer instead of being protected and guaranteed an Ameri- 
can standard of living must accept the standards of Asia and 
Argentina while he pays exorbitant prices to maintain labor 
and industry in the highest standards of living ever known to 
civilized man. 

What is the inevitable and inescapable conclusion? 
amend the bill. 

It has already been tried and found wanting. We must in- 
clude some provision to make the tariff effective. Only two 
methods have been presented—the equalization and the deben- 
ture plan. The first of these is not available under the rules 
of the House. But the debenture plan is now at our door 
urgently seeking admission. All that is necessary in order to 
incorporate it in the bill and instantly rally the market and 
advance the price of wheat is for the House conferees to bring 
in the Senate amendment and let the House vote on it. 

The gentlemen who are running this House formally incor- 
porated in the resolution sending the bill to conference the 
statement that they were actuated by “the desire to speedily 
pass legislation affording relief to agricuiture.” If they are so 
anxious to pass legislation affording relief, let them submit to 
the House the debenture plan as embodied in the Senate amend- 
If the House agrees to the debenture plan, the price of 
wheat will advance before*the market closes to-day. If the 
House disagrees to it, the Senate will immediately recede. 
And in either event the deadlock in the committee of confer- 
ence will be brokcn and the bill will be on its way to the 
White House. 

Why do you not give us a chance to vote on the debenture 
plan? I will tell you why. It is because you know the House 
conferees do not represent the actual sentiment of the House 
in their refusal to agree to it. There can be no other explana- 
tion. If they really dared to put it to a vote of the House, it 
could be dispesed of in half an hour. 

And certainly the need for action is urgent. The fall in 
wheat, corn, cattle, cotton, hogs, and all other surplus agricul- 
tural products approaches a catastrophe. It constitutes an 
emergency demanding immediate action. No more acute con- 
dition has confronted any industry in recent years. If this spe 
cial session called to remedy just such a situation is ever to help 
the farmer, now is the time to help him. Bring in the Senate 
amendment and let us vote on it one way or the other. What 
is proposed to be done, let it be done quickly. 

President Hoover has already conceded in his. letter to the 
Senate that the adoption of the debenture plan would make the 
tariff effective to the amount of 21 cents above the world mur- 
ket. But I would like to give you another authoritative opinion 
on the efficacy of the plan. 

I would like to have the Clerk read in my time an article from 
Wallace’s Farmer, a recognized authority on agricultural mat- 
ters, as to the effect of the debenture plan. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DENISON. What is the gentleman going to have read? 

Mr. CANNON. It is an article from one of the leading farm 
journals of the United States on the effect of the debenture 
plan as proposed by the Senate, expressing the opinion that the 
debenture plan, if incorporated in the farm bill, will raise the 
price of wheat and to that extent make the bill effective. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read this 
editorial from Wallace’s Farmer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
movs consent that the Clerk may read an extract from an 
editorial. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A reader wishes to know if the debenture plan would help Iowa farm 
product prices. While we are not enthusiastic about either the dcben- 
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ture plan or the new Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, it must be admitted that 
if both were passed Iowa corn and hog prices would almost immediately 
advance by at least 10 per cent. Without the debenture plan the new 
tariff will do Iowa farmers at least $3,000,000 worth of damage each 
year. With the debenture plan hog prices should be helped at least $1 
a hundred and corn prices by at least 10 cents per bushel. 

Of course, we admit that the debenture plan is a subsidy, and on this 
account open to the same criticism as the tariff. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the editor of this 
great farm paper that the debenture plan falls in the same 
classification as the tariff. Personally I would much prefer the 
equalization fee. But as between the farm bill passed by this 
House, denying the farmer the benefit of the tariff, and the bill 
with the debenture plan, passed by the Senate, giving him half 
the tariff, I chose the latter. The House is entitled to vote on 
‘it. And the people are entitled to know how their Representa- 
tives stand on it. And the collapse of farm prices brought 
about by the passage of the administration’s bill creates an 
emergency requiring immediate action. Let the House con- 
ferees bring in the bill and submit the debenture plan to a vote 
of the House. That is what we are here for. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

BOTANIO GARDEN 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill relating to the Botanic Garden 
and in my extension use the final remarks I made on leaving 
the House 10 years ago relative to that institution, when the 
Botanie Garden was a Botanic Garden, but where, upon inspec- 
tion, it is now found to be practically a park. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska ‘asks unani- 
mouse consent to extend, his remarks on the subject of the 
Botanic Garden. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, concerning House joint resolu- 

on: 
= House Joint Resolution 84 
Joint resolution extending until June 30, 1930, the availability of the 
appropriation for enlarging and relocating the Botanic Garden 

ResoWwed, etc., That the appropriation “Enlarging and relocating 
Botanic Garden, 1928,” contained in the deficiency appropriation act 
approved December 22, 1927, is hereby continued and made available 
for the same purposes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 


The appropriation is for the enlarging and relocating of that 
ancient and interesting institution at the western foot of the 
Capitol Grounds with a history behind it of more than a cen- 
tury and known as the Botanic Garden. 

The Botanic Garden has been the resort of Washington 
children, the shrine of countless American and foreign plant- 
life lovers, and the perennial source of floral offerings in official 
life for occasions of joy, sorrow, and national triumph. 

It grew to many interesting and important developments, with- 
out perhaps what might be called a scientific basis. It had flow- 
ers in profusion, and trees crowding each other almost as a 
jungle. In it has been placed two great military memorials. It 
furnished a central site for America’s most noted fountain and 
gseattered here and there were historic trees, coupling great 
names in history with this somewhat promiscuous, but most 
interesting institution. 

For decades a most unsightly wall surrounded it, and the man, 
William R. Smith, behind the wall stood against the edicts of 
Congress maintaining the wall against those edicts for its 
removal. 

Over a decade ago, at my retirement from Congress I urged 
that the unsightly wall go down, and the Grant Memorial be 
finished. Returning after 10 years, we find the wall reduced, 
and Grant, America’s warlike man of peace, in an exalted 
equestrian statue towering far above the garden. 

We find the garden dominated not only by Grant but in endur- 
ing stone we find Meade, the hero of America’s greatest battle. 
So that it may be said that the flowers of beauty and the trees of 
symmetry, emblematic of peace, have been given over to mem- 
ories of militarism. Moreover, we find that the site of the 
garden itself, instead of being a Botanic Garden hereafter is to 
become the Union Square. In other words, that combined 
atlas-axillary vertebree section will unite the Capitol Grounds— 
as a head—with that extended body known as the Mall. 

It will be a source of reconciliation to us who regret the 
change of the garden’s location, since this change was taken to 
save the Government’s landed neck, or perhaps better make it a 
neck. 

Smith, the ancient superintendent, evidently believed and 
subsequent events seem to confirm that the life and strength of 
the Botanic Garden rested in its ancient wall, surmounted by its 
spearlike spikes. Like unto the locks of Samson, which while 
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unshorn left him powerful over his enemies, but with its clip- 
ping that strength was lost. So with the Botanic Garden in 
its ancient splendor and present location, once losing its wall 
its strength and stability were gone. 

The garden itself, in the scheme of governmental develop- 
ment, is to be moved southward, where a great and compre- 
hensive plan has been worked out for what, I hope, will be 
the most ingeniously designed, elaborately constructed and laid 
out, scientifically developed, and most artistically finished 
Botanic Garden in the world. 

The resolution to which I speak indicates the relocation. I 
would not oppose it, nor would I criticize the general plan 
which our governmental authorities have wrought out to beau- 
tify and symmetrize the Republic’s great landscape for public 
buildings and institutions. 

An examination of the plats, maps, and forecast pictures of 
the new Botanic Garden, its great buildings now in plan under 
Chief Architect Lynn, its superb landscaping, and its schemes 
of development are well worth the examination and considera- 
tion of every Member of Congress in order that this new Bo- 
tanic Garden south of the present site, wrought out by matured 
deliberation as one of the units of our Capital’s arrangement 
may in the century to come far surpass the old one, which has 
been more or less heterogeneous in development. 

Revisiting after a decade this famous garden, which has con- 
tributed much to many botanic gardens in the United States, evi- 
dences the facts of the proposed change. 

The absence of all labels upon the trees, the removal of the 
Bartholdi fountain, the extended lawns where flowers and 
shrubbery once crowded, in the death and removal of the fa- 
mous Hornbeam tree planted by Abraham Lincoln, covering 
one-tenth of an‘acre with most umbrageous shade, all suggest 
transition for the square from the garden to the park and carry 
to us all “sadness akin to pain.” 

It may not be entirely uninteresting to here insert the re- 
marks I made 10 years ago concerning the Botanic Garden, 
Not that the facts furnished are of material worth or were 
carried in a worth-while literary vehicle, yet some suggestion 
and something of memory may be gathered therefrom. 

* 7 * * * * * 

(The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 14078) making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and political expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes.) 

Mr. Stoan. Mr. Chairman, I support this amendment, and I desire to 
present a few reasons. I should have been pleased if the superintendent 
of this institution had been granted an increase of salary, recognizing 
as I do his zeal and efficiency. This is an institution of which the 
Nation, and the Capital especially, might well be proud, but concerning 
which there seems little information and in which there is too little 
interest taken. 

I was amazed this morning when calling on the Congressional 
Library at the limited bibliography there relating to the Botanic 
Garden. Yet it is one of the most interesting institutions we have in 
the city of Washington. It is worthy of the fullest and most faithful 
record. Its varied phases are entitled to the tribute of speech and verse. 

The first legend deemed worth mentioning was that when George 
Washington was projecting the city of his name the stubborn Scot 
called David Burns, who always opposed “ the Mount Vernon surveyor,” 
unsuccessfully endeavored to have the Botanic Garden near the White 
House rather than the Capitol. While Burns did not have his way, there 
was no Botanic Garden really provided for until 1820, during Monroe’s 
administration. The President gave the Columbian Institute—the pre- 
decessor of the Smithsonian—permission to establish a Botanic Garden 
“just west of the Capitol.” Its location was on a tract called Reme— 
note the names—owned by one Pope, over which flowed the Tiber River, 
a river well known then, but in these iconoclastic days may soon be 
referred to as was that Brazilian River explored by the late Theodore 
Roosevelt as the “River of Doubt.” Little was accomplished by the 
Columbian Institute before 1836 except to drain the site and plant some 
trees. The first appropriation was made for the garden by Congress 
of $1,200 in 1843. I have no intention to burden the record with 
statistics, but I venture to recall that it was in 1854 we first read of 
William R. Smith, the old-time superintendent, who had charge until 
his death in 1912. The salary in 1854 was $50 per month; the helpers 
$1.50 and $1.25 per day, respectively. In 1856 there was public record 
of Oqui Adair, a Chinese laborer in the greenhouse, whose wages were 
fixed at $1 per day. In 1857 there was provision for employment of a 
boy as seed packer, at $12 per month, Salary and wages, meager then, 
are not liberal now. All Washingtonians and many Capital visitors 
knew Superintendent Smith, who served his apprenticeship in the Kew 
Gardens of England. 

The stories told of Superiptendent Smith would fill a book, He knew 
plants and he saw as many literary flowers in the works of Robert Burns 
as many a man could see real flowers in the Botanic Garden. He was 
an evangel of flowers, a champion of Robert Burns, and an uncompromis- 
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ing defender of the unsightly Botanic Garden wall. The congressional 
decree for the removal of the wall clashed with the old superintendent's 
will that it should remain, and Congress came off second best. And 
when he died the wall, like the Star-Spangled Banner, was “ still there.” 

It is told that one of the things Smith insisted upon as the doorway 
to his favor and the gift of flowers was that the recipient knew of 
Robert Burns and could quote his poetry. There was an occasion when 
a highly stationed official tried to obtain some flowers from the garden 
for some state event. Smith promised him the flowers. But to impress 
it upon Smith the Senator said, “As Jimmy Burns said.” “As Jimmy 
3urns said,” interjected Smith, “why don’t you talk about Tommy 
Alexander or Billy Bonaparte or Charlie Christ. You get no flowers 
from the Botanic Garden.” 

The visitor to our National Capital is always struck when he sees 
the eastern side of the Capitol by its low elevation, It is like the in- 
habitants of the Capital City—a decided objection to rising to meet the 
morning sun. While when you come to the rear of this massive and 
historic building, standing as it does upon the crown of this com- 
manding hill which nature seems to have placed for this particular 
purpose, and note the imposing landscape there and the stately archi- 
tecture of the building, again the people of Washington are typified in 
the fact that they extend the day as far as they possibly can to the 
last unit of time. 

In the same way we, who have followed the course of empire some 
thousand miles farther than you of the East, take it as a tribute to the 
best and greatest part of the country that the western side of the 
Capitol is more imposing than the eastern. But marring that general 
effect there is an institution, not the institution itself but the barrier 
with which it is inclosed, to which I vote a criticism and protest. 

A stranger coming down Pennsylvania Avenue from Union Station 
is struck with the position and appearance of the National Capitol, 
which challenges the first attention of American and foreigner alike. 
Looking southward he sees a wall of old brick masonry surmounted by 
Jong spears of iron. It looks as if one of the phalanxes of Alexander 
had suddenly stacked and abandoned arms, leaving these spears planted 
in the masonry to prevent and punish a trespass. But we have, once 
We pass the wall, one of the most entertaining and instructive places 
in Washington. 

It has been my custom, during the eight years I have been a Member, 
to take early morning walks, going wherever my fancy, time, oppor- 
tunity, or pleasure of companion suggested. I frequently visit the 
Botanic Garden. I have been impressed with the lack of interest 
that Representatives and Senators, at least in the morning hour, show 
in this rare institution. It will enlarge your experience in Washing- 
ton. If you forget the absolute traverse of space and overlook its 
measurements, you can travel all the longitudes of the earth measured 
by its productions. You can travel from the lowest latitude to almost 
the highest. You can accomplish considerable altitude without wearied 
limb or shortened breath. 

Not only may you have that experience but you may have the de- 
light of that institution in all the manifestations of nature when under 
culture and care. I know no other walk so interesting as the one 
which follows a line projecting directly from the mid Capitol down 
through the “ avenue of palms” in the summer, which will transport you 
without a railroad ticket or steamboat passage to the farthest tropical 
regions. It will not take long, if you know the location down there, to 
find the petric mounds upon which you discern the plant life which 
prospers on mountain side, near mountain peak, or in the far northern 
latitude. You see all the flowers from all parts of the earth from 
the modest violet and most delicate orchid up to the gorgeous American 
beauty and the resplendent flower of the sun. National flowers are 
there—the rose of Britain, the lily of France, the thistle of Scotland, 
and shamrock of Ireland. There are flowers which bloom only in 
daylight under kiss of the sun, while there are those other strange 
creations which yield blush and smile only under the cover of night. 
There are plants which continue in bloom through the large part of their 
existence, while there is that patient, stately, living column which only 
once in a century’s span displays its colors. 

In this garden a century plant bloomed in 1917. Its life began about 
the close of the last American-British war, when the Capitol conflagra- 
tion set by enemy hands was raging. It stood stately and tall in 
glorious bloom in 1917, when America and Britain fought together to 
defend their respective capitals against a cruel and vandal foe. Then, 
too, there are plants whose fruits are sweet to the palate and nutritious 
to the being growing near those of deadliest poison. 

While the general ensemble of the floral beauty prompts extravagant 
speech, there is one, were its substance to touch the human tongue, 
Speech paralysis would result for nine days. This is called the mother- 
in-law plant, a too valuable tribute to that ancient humor which from 
time immemorial has wrought injustice to the often best of women. 
It has been suggested—by a Member of the House, of course—that this 
plant be installed in one of the recently acquired French vases of the 
Senate, hoping to accomplish thereby what Members have failed to 
reach by rule, the terminals of debate. 

Throughout that garden there is every tree from every part of this 
great globe. We have there the coffee and tea, the tree of life, the 
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crown of thorns, the banyan, the tall pine, many varieties of the sturdy 
oak, and the stately elm. 

There are interesting legends of that institution concerning trees 
that are found there. Eminent men in the course of the history of this 
institution planted trees there. 

Charles A. Dana, the great editor, carried an acorn from the grave 
of Confucius and planted it here. It stands in solemn grandeur, lifting 
each year its head higher in air as if to look to its far-off source of 
being. 

You will find a beautiful acacia, “that plant of deep root,” planted 
there by General Grant. It will bloom not far from his tomb, that 
“future ages may know the right.” 

Two cedars of Lebanon, whose ancestors 
King Solomon’s temple, were planted 
Senators Hoar and Evarts. 

The peace oak, planted by Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky—who 
could more appropriately plant it than he? The friend of Clay, the 
“ Pacificator ""—from the State which gave birth in one year to Abraham 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. 

Standing in triangular position are the “trees of the tragedians,” 
Edwin Booth, Edwin Forrest, and John Wilkes Booth. Each selected 
the bald or water cypress for his planting. Those of the elder Booth 
and Forrest are tall and stately. The otber, dwarfed and sickly, pre- 
sents the spectacle of nature’s rebuke to his infamy while the others 
are tributes to the mastery of a great art. 

Over in the eastern part of the garden is the famous hornbeam, the 
most umbrageous tree I ever saw, its compact foliage a perfect 
shield from sun and to a large degree protection from storm. It covers 
one-tenth of an acre of earth. Here the birds nest and sing. Their 
chorus of the morning and their subdued orchestra at vesper are worth 
your walk to the garden. This sound, protective tree was planted by 
Abraham Lincoln—suggestive of his memory, now safe, and the cardinal 
economic policy which he professed, betause he was for all of the United 
States and all for the United States. He stood for nationalism against 
sectionalism. Many believe if he were living now he would have still 
stood for nationalism against internationalism. 

In the midst of the garden, arising out of a mammoth pool, where 
water lilies bloom and fishes swim, towers the Barthholdi Fountain. 
That fountain stood and yielded its crystal tribute at Fairmount Park, 


furnished timbers for 
and thrive there, placed by 


| Philadelphia, when America celebrated the centennial of our independ- 


ence, As the sunlight falls upon the stream and spray every garden 
visitor finds improvised his own particular rainbow. It was well said by 
a visitor last summer, “ The old Bartholdi certainly manifests the spirit 
of °76.” 

But with such an institution as this it would appear to the ordinary 
passer-by to be, perhaps, a cloister where the devotees of a religion or 
some cult had been set apart from their fellow men. I heard a 
foreigner going by there, looking at it this year, say, “Is that the place 
where they intern the alien enemies of the Government?” The un- 
sightly wall should be removed. 

There is another fact down there not immediately connected with this 
amendment or this bill. That is the neglect of the monument to U. 8. 
Grant. That monument with its bronze cavalry at one end and its 
artillery at the other, and its neglected features in the middle, will 
soon be an anachronism. The soldier of the future will not know 
what its symbols mean. 

I desire to say that two things ought to occur. For one thing, the 
monument should be finished, and the other, the wall should see its 
finish. 


In the relocation of the Botanic Garden there is, of course, 
evidence of that great progress which our Government and the 


city of Washington are making. And their hands in this no 
man should stay. Progress is the most iconoclastic element of 
our dynamic history. To this progress that which is venerable 
or beautiful, and that which to some is almost sacred, must give 
way. In this connection let me say I hope that the trees and 
plants to which I have adverted and the hundred others of value 
and interest which may not be removable and kept alive should 
be preserved in life in the Union Square as far as may be pos- 
sible and not detract from the symmetry and beauty of the 
Let them be labeled so that the visit- 
ing millions in the century to come, without being expert bot- 
anists, may know the name, character, and habitat of these 
trees, which reflecting altitude, latitude, and longitude are the 
most enduring forms of all earthly life. 

To me the best of the Botanic Garden now and that which 
will survive in its old lecation are its trees. They constitute a 
slight protest against the annual slaughter of this form of pres- 
ervation of our climate, fertilization of our soil, shelter for man 
and beast, stay of soil erosion, and a corstant reminder of the 
groups constituting God's first temples. 

The near absence of trees in my own State prompted a great 
Nebraskan, J. Sterling Morton, afterwards Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to lead in the establishment of Arbor Day as a legal 
holiday. This has been followed by the 47 remaining States 
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and four Territories and dependencies. 
named by law the Tree Planter’s State. 

So you see some source of nry interest, and pardon my plea 
that Congressmen and others should take and manifest an inter- 
est in the now garden soon to be a park. Visit the garden and 
view not only the trees I have named, but see the pine of sym- 
metry, the sightly cedar, the straight ash, the whole gamut of 
oaks from the scrub to the white monarch of the forest, all of 
rosacae, from the blanda bush to the apple tree, the tearful 
willow, soft-fibered linden and poplar, the colorful-coated beech 
and birch, the beautiful buckeye, the magnificent maple, the 
plane or sycamore, our Capitol’s favorite, the straight-grained 
‘walnut, and the stately American elm. 

These may seem generally known, but are not always to the 
visitor. Each tree should have, and there should be maintained 
a label giving names and habitats. There are many strange 
trees in this garden, worthy of your interest, and the interest 
of the country, and I submit the following: Bottle palm, 
Arabian coffee, Tulu balsam tree, Panama hat tree, Amazon nut 
palm, Australian pines, Australian saw palm, Mexican sensitive 
tree, allspice tree, jack-in-the-box tree, India breadfruit tree, 
mahogany tree, sago palms, California palm, Chinese straight 
bamboo, India plum, India varnish tree, royal or imperial fig, 
rubber plant, Australian oak, Panama candle tree. 

I sincerely trust that the old Bartholdi fountain may be given 
in the new location a place of honor, and its daily offering and 
night display may please many American millions, 

To the old Botanic Garden let me say, “ Vale.” To the new 
Botanic Garden let me say, “ Hail.” From the death of the one 
to the life of the other let us say, “ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

THE CENSUS BILL 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOWELL. A rule was presented a few moments ago 
providing for the consideration of the census bill just messaged 
from the Senate. In that rule, as I understand, provision is 
made for a motion to recommit to a proper committee. The 
Census Committee has not been organized in the House. Would 
a motion to recommit to a Census Committee which has not been 
organized be in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, of course, it could not be 
done, because there is no such thing as a Census Committee in 
the present House. 

Mr. DOWELL. 

The SPEAKER. 


Nebraska has been 


I did not quite understand the Chair. 

The Chair thinks it could not be recom- 
mitted to a Census Committee, there being no such Census Com- 
mittee in existence. 


Mr. DOWELL. Well, what would be the proper committee to 
which to recommit the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is very impor- 
tant, because a motion to recommit is really a technical motion. 

Mr. DOWELL. But it is purely a parliamentary question, 
and when the motion to recommit is made a technical objection 
or point of order might be raised to the motion to recommit, and 
I am merely trying to get the Speaker’s position as to whether 
or not a point of order would lie against a motion to recommit 
to a census committee. - 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would. 

Mr. DOWELL. ‘men may I inquire of the Speaker, under 
the circumstances, the Conrmittee on the Census not having been 
organized, what would not be declared out of order, a motion to 
recommit being permitted under the rule? 

The SPEAKER. Before making a definite ruling, the Chair 
would like to give that matter a little further thought. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will permit, this bill 
will be considered by the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and a report will come from that committee 
to the House. It may be possible to recommit to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is not a proper parliamentary procedure 
under the rules. The rules provide that a motion to recommit 
is always in order and every rule that is reported must include 
such a provision, and the Committee on Rules invariably follows 
that rule. It seems to me that inasmuch as the rule provides 
for a motion to recommit, before we start consideration of the 
matter we ought to have a plain method of reconmitting the 
bill, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will give the matter some further 
consideration and announce his decision later, 

Mr. DOWELL. May I inquire whether the announcement 
will be niade prior to the consideration of the rule? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; or the gentleman can submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry some time on Monday. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Where a motion to recommit is made with 
instructions to report the bill back with certain amendurents, 
that is more or less a formal proposition, and the chairman of 
the committee in charge of the bill, under the procedure of the 
House, reports the bill back immediately. If a motion to recom- 
mit should carry, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Fenn], 
being in charge of the bill as nominal chairman of the com- 
mittee, could make the report. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is purely a technical 
question, because the nroment a motion to recommit with instruc- 
eee to report forthwith carried, the process would be auto- 
matic. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
FENN] would report it back forthwith. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so, but would like to ex- 
amine the precedents to see what are the technicalities involved. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HOOVER AT ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 
MAY 30, 1929 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a copy 
of the able and timely Memorial Day speech of the President 
of the United States in the Arlington Amphitheater as reported 
in the press. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the Memorial Day speech of the President. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: Over the years since the Civil War the Grand 
Army of the Republic have conducted this sacred ceremony in memoriam 
of those who died in service of their country. The ranks of their living 
comrades have been steadily thinned with time. But other wars have 
reaped their harvest of sacrifice, and these dead, too, lie buried here. 
Their living comrades now join in conduct of this memorial, that it may 
be carried forward when the noble men who to-day represent the last 
of the Grand Army shall have joined those already in the Great Beyond, 

This sacred occasion has impelled our Presidents to express their 
aspirations in furtherance of peace. No more appropriate tribute can 
be paid to our heroic dead than to stand in the presence of their 
resting places and pledge renewed effort that these sacrifices shall not 
be claimed again. 

To-day, as never before in peace, new Hfe-destroying instrumentali- 
ties and new systems of warfare are being added to those that even 
so recently spread death and desolation over the whole continent of 
Europe. Despite those lessons every government continues to increase 
and perfect its armament. And while this progress is being made in 
the development of the science of warfare, the serious question arises: 
Are we making equal progress in devising ways and means to avoid 
those frightful fruits of men’s failures that have blotted with blood 
so many chapters of the world’s history? 

There is a great hope, for since this day a year ago a solemn declara- 
tion has been proposed by America to the world and has been signed 
by 40 nations. It states that they— 

“Solemnly declare, in the names of their respective peoples, that they 
condemn recourse to war for the solution of international controversies 
and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their relations 
with one another.” 

They— 

“ Agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means.” : 

That is a declaration that springs from the aspirations and hearts of 
men and women throughout the world. It is a solemn covenant to 
which the great nations of the world have bound themselves, 

But notwithstanding this noble assurance, preparedness for war still 
advances steadily in every land. As a result the pessimist calls this 
covenant a pious expression of foreign offices, a trick of statesmen on 
the bopes of humanity, for which we and other nations will be held 
responsible without reserve. With this view I can not agree. 

3ut if this agreement is to fulfill its high purpose we and other 
nations must accept its consequences; we must clothe faith and ideal- 
ism with action. That action must march with the inexorable tread of 
common sense and realism to accomplishment. 

If this declaration really represents the aspirations of peoples; if this 
covenant be genuine proof that the world has renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy, it means at once an abandonment of the 
aggressive use of arms by every signatory nation and becomes a sincere 
declaration that all armament hereafter shall be used only for defense, 
Consequently, if we are honest we must reconsider our own naval 
armament and the armaments of the world in the light of their defen- 
sive and not their aggressive use. Our Navy is the first and, in the 
world sense, the only important factor in our national preparedness, 
It is a powerful part of the arms of the world, 

To make ready for defense is a primary obligation upon every 
statesman, and adequate preparedness is an assurance against aggression, 
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But, if we are to earnestly predicate our views upon renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy, if we are to set stand- 
ards that naval strength is purely for defense and not for aggression, 
then the strength in fighting ships required by nations is but relative 
to that of other powers. All nations assent to this—that defensive 
needs of navies are relative. Moreover, other nations concede our con- 
tention for parity. With these principles before us our problem is to 
secure agreement among nations that we shall march together toward 
reductions in naval equipment. 

Despite the declarations of the Kellogg pact, every important country 
has since the signing of that agreement been engaged in strengthening 
its naval arm. We are still borne on the tide of competitive building. 
Fear and suspicion disappear but slowly from the world. Democracies 
can only be led to undertake the burdens of increasing naval construc- 
tion by continued appeal to fear, by constant envisaging of possible 
conflict, by stimulated imaginings of national dangers, by glorification 
of war. Fear and suspicion will never slacken unless we can halt 
competitive construction of arms. They will never disappear unless we 
can turn this tide toward actual reduction. 

But to arrive at any agreement through which we can, marching in 
company with our brother nations, secure reduction of armament, we 
must find a rational yardstick with which to make reasonable com- 
parisons of their naval units with ours and thus maintain an agreed 
relativity. So far the world has failed to find such a yardstick. To 
say that such a measure can not be found is the counsel of despair, it is 
a challenge to the naval authorities of the world, it is the condemna- 
tion of the world to the Sisyphean toil of competitive armaments. 

The present administration of the United States has undertaken 
to approach this vital problem with a new program. We feel that it 
is useless for us to talk of the limitation of arms if such limitations 
are to be set so high as virtually to be an incitement to increase 
armament. The idea of limitation of arms has served a useful purpose. 
It made possible conferences in which the facts about national aspira- 
tions could be discussed frankly in an atmosphere of friendliness 
and conciliation. Likewise, the facts of the technical problems in- 
volved and the relative values of varying national needs have been 
clarified by patient comparison of expert opinions. 

But still the net result has been the building of more fighting ships. 
Therefore we believe the time has come when we must know whether 
the pact we have signed is real, whether we are condemned to further 
and more extensive programs of naval construction. Limitation upward 
is not now our goal, but actual reduction of existing commitments to 
lowered levels, 

Such a program, if it be achieved, is fraught with endless blessings. 
The smaller the armed force of the world, the less will armed force 
be left in the minds of men as an instrument of national policy. The 
smaller the armed forces of the world, the less will be the number of 
men withdrawn from the creative and productive labors. Thus we 
shall relieve the toilers of the nations of the deadening burden of 
unproductive expenditures, and, above all, we shall deliver them from 
the greatest of human calamities—fear. We shall breathe an air 
cleared of poison, of destructive thought, and of potential war. 

But the pact that we have signed by which we renownce war as an 
instrument of national policy, by which we agree to settle all con- 
flicts, of whatever nature, by pacific means, implies more than the 
reduction of arms to a basis of simple defense. It implies that nations 
will conduct their daily intercourse in keeping with the spirit of that 
agreement. it implies that we shall endeavor to develop those instru- 
mentalities of peaceful adjustment that will enable us to remove disputes 
from the field of emotion to the field of calm and judicial consideration. 

It is fitting that we should give our minds to these subjects on this 
occasion ; that we should give voice to these deepest aspirations of the 
American people in this place. These dend whom we have gathered 
here to-day to honor, these valiant and unselfish souls who gave life 
itself in service of their ideals, evoke from us the most solemn mood of 
consecration. They died that peace should be established. Our obliga- 
tion is to see it maintained. Nothing less than our resolve to give our- 
selves with equal courage to the ideal of our day will serve to manifest 
our gratitude for their sacrifices, our undying memory of their deeds, 
our emulation of their glorious example. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE TARIFF 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, under the general 
leave extended, I desire to add to my remarks made while the 
bill was under discussion in the House, 


WATCHES * 

Not a word was said in the House on the subject of watches. 
Under the rule, it was not possible to call attention to the 
watch paragraphs of the bill and those paragraphs were not even 
read. Those Members who voted for the bill do not have the 
slightest information as to the effect of the amended watch 
paragraphs for which they voted. 

WATCH INDUSTRY IN UNITED STATES PROSPERING 


Under the present tariff laws, the watch industry in the 
United States has had its full measure of prosperity. The Elgin 
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Watch Co.—the largest of all of them—when the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act passed was a $5,000,000 corporation. Since then 
they have issued stock dividends to the amount of $5,000,000, 
and they are now a $10,000,000 corporation. On their capital 
stock, so enlarged, they are now paying 14 per cent a year. This 
corporation, therefore, does not need any additional protection. 
The Hamilton Watch Co. in 1920 was a $1,000,000 corporation. 
Recently they issued a stock dividend of $3,000,000, and they 
are now a $4,000,000 corporation; and on their outstanding com- 
mon stock, amounting to $4,000,000, they are paying 17 per cent 
a year. The Waltham Watch Co. has not been as prosperous 
as the other companies for the reason that they have not fol- 
lowed the American manufacturer and importer in meeting the 
demand of the public for style, but this company in 1927 made a 
profit of over $954,000. These facts make it difficult to see any 
reason for the enormous tariff increases given to this American 
industry. The increase in tariff, granted by this bill on a 6- 
jewel watch, amounts to 533 per cent. The increase on a 15- 
jewel watch, under this bill, amounts to 218 per cent. Under 
this bill, imported watch parts comparable to American watch 
parts which are sold as low as 25 cents on the American market 
would carry a duty of from $3 to $4—an increase of 2,000 per 
cent. No American factory makes these parts. They must all 
be imported from Switzerland. A Swiss movement comparable 
to an American watch movement, selling for $8.25, will now pay 
a duty of $6.60 and, of course, to that must be added the cost of 
transportation and profit. 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT IN WATCH IMPORTATIONS 


Certain American companies have been organized for the 
purpose of handling imported watches, and this is one of our 
important industries. There is invested in America in this 
industry $25,000,000. These companies are wholly American 
owned, and in two of them there are 5,000 American stock- 
holders. These American companies employ from 7,000 to 
8,000 men. Most of the imported watches come from Switzer- 
land, and nearly all of them are handled through these Ameri- 
can companies. These American companies add to the watch 
movements which come over watch cases, watch crystals, 
crowns, straps, boxes, and they also advertise largely in Ameri- 
ean papers. The watchcases to fit these movements are made 
here in America. The evidence shows that about $14,000,000 
worth of watch movements, watch parts, and so forth, are im- 
ported into the United States every year, but after they arrive 
there is added in values by these American companies in the 
cases they supply, crystals, and so forth. and in the advertising 
they pay for the enormous sum of $36,000,000. 

It is very difficult indeed to see how this American industry 
can exist under the proposed tariff rates. All the parts for 
Swiss watches must, of course, be imported from Switzerland. 
When a Swiss watch is presented for repair to a local jeweler, 
the repair parts might easily cost as much or more than a 
comparable American watch would cost if these rates go into 
effect. These American companies engaged in assembling 
Swiss watch movements, making cases, crystals, crowns, and 
so forth for them add $36,000,000 to the value of these articles 
before they are sold on the markets to American purchasers. 
This is an American enterprise, employing American capital 
and from 7,000 to 8,000 American workers, and over 250 per 
cent of the prices paid by Americans for imported Swiss watches 
represents values added to those watches by American capital 
and American skilled workmen. Therefore this tariff bill in 
the rates it imposes on watches and watch movements and 
watch parts may completely destroy this enormous American 
investment in order to protect these American watch companies 
paying now from 14 to 17 per cent on their invested capital. 

Switzerland is a small country, depending in a very con- 
siderable measure for its prosperity and its ability to purchase 
American-made products on its business with the United States 
in watch movements. The manufacture of watch movements 
is one of its major industries. In addition, therefore, to the 
loss occasioned to an American industry engaged in manufac- 
turing cases, crystals, crowns, leather straps, metal attachments, 
boxes, materials, and so forth, to be used in connection with 
Swiss watch movements and watch parts, there will also be the 
effect upon commerce between the two countries. Switzerland 
consumes over $47,000,000 worth of American-made manufac- 
tured products, and there is a balance of trade now in favor of 
the United States of over $10,000,000 annually and against 
Switzerland. The effect of destroying the Swiss watch industry 
in the United States will, therefore, be the destruction of our 
greatest American watch industry, to which will be added a 
tremendous and unnecessary tax on American consumers for the 
benefit of the Elgin, the Hamilton, and other watch companies 
and, in addition to all that, it will make it impossible for 
Switzerland to buy the very large amount of American manu- 
factured products she now buys. 





TARIFF RETALIATION 


Is it any wonder that Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, England, 
and all the Mediterranean countries are now talking about 
retaliatory tariff measures against the United States? Is it 
any wonder that Canada and all the South American Republics 
are talking about retaliatory measures against the United States 
if the present tariff bill becomes a law. In addition to imported 
watch movements from Switzerland, this bill also will com- 
pletely shut out the fine shoes manufactured in Switzerland 
and which come to the United States, and which do not com- 
pete with shoes here. They are better than ours and sell for a 
higher price. In our glove schedules we completely shut out 
the hand-made kid gloves from France, which do not compete 
with any gloves we make in the United States. We can not 
make them here. This bill will completely shut out the cheap 
braided shoes from Czechoslovakia, made entirely by hand, 
which we can not make here, and which do not compete in any 
way with American shoes. It will shut out from Czechoslovakia 
the inexpensive little products which appear in our 10-cent stores 
everywhere, and which do not compete in any way with anything 
we make here, and I might continue these illustrations 
indefinitely. 

I attach hereto, however, some recent editorials and news- 
paper articles on the subject of proposed tariff retaliations 
against the United States. If this bill becomes a law, and if 
the other nations retaliate against our products, we may expect 
a condition which will very much resemble an economic blockade. 

The following is an editorial from the New York Times of 
May 25, 1929, and an article by Frederic William Wile, which 
appeared in the Washington Star of May 30, 1929: 


{From the New York Times] 
TARIFF RETALIATION 


Coming events are casting their shadows before. France has raised 
her duties on imported wheat. She thus shows herself to be that very 
“méchant ” animal which when it is attacked defends itself. Italy has 
followed suit. By decree Mussolini has increased the rates on foreign 
wheat sold in Italy. These two measures are, to be sure, aimed merely 
at the plan to dump American surplus wheat upon Europe. Recently 
the railroads were empowered to cut the freight rate on our carried- 
over wheat so that it might be sold abroad at a lower price. But we 
see the response of France and Italy. They, too, have wheat growers 
who are angry at the idea of being undersold by foreigners. 

This kind of retort to Amerécan fiscal legislation will surely be heard 
more often, and in more important ways, when the new tariff bill is 
passed, it ever is passed. It proposes, for example, to increase the 
tariff taxes on wool and to charge for the import of hides, which are 
now on tbe free list. Here are two products in which the Argentine 
Republic is greatly interested. Another one is casein, which it is also 
proposed at Washington to tax. As a result, the press at Buenos Aires 
is calling upon the Government to take steps in retaliation for these 
blows directed at Argentine foreign commerce. The obvious thing to do 
would be to clap heavier taxes on American goods shipped to the 
Argentine Republic. Then both sides would be hurt and would be in a 
position better to appreciate the blessings of the protective tariff. 

In Europe our return to higher protective duties is looked upon as a 
step backward, not only for ourselves but for the whole world. The 
London Economist points out that if other countries were to follow the 
American plan, the result would be to make international commerce 
almost impossible. Europeans have not forgotten that Americans have 
given them solemn and almost tearful advice and warnings about the 
follies of protective tariffs. Delegates from the United States signed in 
1927 the international convention for the abolition of import and export 
prohibitions and restrictions adopted by the economic consultative com- 
mittee at Geneva. Of course, it was afterwards laboriously explained 
that this sound doctrine was good only for Europe and did not apply 
to that favored land, the United States, where all unpleasant eco- 
nomic laws are, aS it were, suspended. But this display of Ameri- 
can humor, or inconsistency, never did appeal to Europeans. They are 
plainly making ready, both in England and France and Italy, to give 
us as good as we hand in the matter of tariff discriminations, This 
will seem terribly unfair to our self-satisfied protectionists, but are they 
not really asking for it? 

[From the Washington Star] 
ForzIGN COUNTRIES PROTEST TARIFF—THIRTEEN DECLARE PROJECTED 
INCREASE IN CUSTOMS DUTIES THREATENS DISASTER TO TRADE 


Passage of the Hawley tariff bili by the House of Representatives, 
with the prospect that the Senate may boost rates even higher, fore- 
shadows serious clashes between the United States and 10 or more 
foreign governments. While the Ways and Means Committee was 
fashioning the highest tariff system ever proposed in American history 
no fewer than 13 different countries launched formal protest at the 
State Department. Each and all of them represented that the projected 
increases in Amercian customs duties threatened disaster to their 
trade in this country. In one or two cases ambassadors and ministers 
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left little doubt with Secretary Kellogg, and later with Secretary 
Stimson, that if the contemplated changes in our tariff should actually 
be enacted reprisals would be almost inevitable. Representations on 
this score were particularly pointed from Argentina and Cuba, 

The countries which have officially informed Uncle Sant that the 
Hawley tariff gravely irks them are Argentina, Canada, Great Britain, 
Australia, Turkey, Persia, Cuba, Spain, France, and Bermuda. Three 
other countries—Honduras, Guatemala, and Costa Rica—registered pro- 
tests against the levying of a tariff on bananas, which was proposed in 
the interest of Oregon apple growers. But the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee did not listen to the Oregonian suggestion that keeping out 
bananas would whet the American appetite for apples, so the Central 
American fruit industry escapes the blight of the Hawley bill. 


ARGENTINA MUCH DISTURBED 


Argentina is in a state of high dudgeon over the damage it is in- 
tended to visit upon her important exports to the United States. 
The Argentinian press this week is ringing with demands that the 
newspapers of the country and the public generally shall adopt methods 
of self-preservation against the United States, inasmuch as the Argen- 
tinian Government proved itself incapable of staving off higher American 
tariffs. 

There is a plain implication that a boycott of American goods in 
Argentina may cause. It is the United States’ best customer in Latin 
America, buying twice as much from us as we buy from the Argen- 
tinians. The 100 per cent increase on beef is especially obnoxious to 
them, although the higher rates on wool, corn, and flaxseed are hardly 
less sertous. One-third of all Argentinian sales to this country con- 
sists of flaxseed, which is the basis of American linseed oil production. 

Canada has formally warned the State Department that she would 
be in no mood to give further consideration to her end of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway unless the Dominion receives a square 
deal from the United States with regard to tariffs on Canadian farm 
produce and fish. The Hawley bill holds out slender hope on these 
scores to the Canadians, despite the fact that they are far and away 
the greatest buyers of American goods in the world. Canada is vitally 
hit by the higher duties on farm produce and dairy products like cattle, 
lard, milk, cream, and other articles. The Dominion becomes the prin- 
cipal goat of American agriculture’s clamor for more protection against 
foreign competition, 

GREAT 

Great Britain protests the Hawley bill’s proposed increases in the 
rates on woolen textiles, which enter the United States in large quanti- 
ties and are used in the clothing trade. France, 18 months ago, pro- 
tested against impending tariff increases on a long list of French goods, 
but subsequently confined her representation to the American method of 
evaluating French imports. Turkey and Persia are aggrieved over the 
advance in the ad valorem duty on expensive rugs from 40 to 60 per 
cent. The Turks are particularly sore because, without waiting for the 
United States Senate to ratify the Lausanne treaty, they gave this 
country most-favored-nation tariff treatment. Agitation has been in 
progress in Turkey for some time to withdraw this concession to Ameri- 
can goods in case the Hawley tariff turned out to be unfair to the 
Turks. Spain, which also gives us most-favored-nation treatment, is 
angry over higher American tariff rates on Spanish peppers, almonds, 
pimentos, tomatoes, and onions. Australia is hit by the Hawley rates 
on raw wool. 

Czechoslovakia’s grievance against the Hawley bill is its destructive 
stroke at that country’s big American sales of ladies’ shoes, laces, and 
porcelain ware. The market for a popular grade of sandals in this 
country is now practically dominated by the Czechoslovakians. They 
have been coming in duty free and in enormous quantities, but now 
face a 20 per cent import tax. 

Cuba is probably more disastrously affected than any other one coun- 
try. The protests which the island government incessantly made at 
Washington throughout the winter and spring were ignored, with the 
result that the tariff on Cuban sugar is raised in the Hawley bill from 
1.76 to 2.40 cents a pound. Cuban “ winter vegetables” are also hit 
hard by the proposed new tariff rates. How far the Cubans are deter- 
mined to go in repealing the Pratt amendment—which gives the United 
States control over their foreign affairs—in reialiation for the Hawley 
bill is something now giving the State Department food for anxious 
thought. 


BRITAIN PROTESTS 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The nrotion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 41 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous order, 


adjourned until Monday, June 3, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

23. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, transmitting a report and 
recommendation concerning the claim of Rose Fefferman, ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of Adolph Fefferman, against the 
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United States (H. Doc. No. 24), was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 49. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of S. 312, census and apportion- 
ment; without amendment (Rept. No, 15). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 3567) to amend section 209 
of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 3568) to amend section 1 
of an act entitled “An act to revise the north, northeast, and 
east boundaries of the Yellowstone National Park, in the States 
of Montana and Wyoming, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 1, 1929, being Public Act No. 888, of the Seventieth Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Publie Lands, 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 3569) to divert lands un- 
suited for profitable agriculture to productive forestry uses; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 3570) authoriz- 
ing certain Indian tribes and bands, or any of them, residing 
in the State of Washington, to present their claims to the Court 
of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 3571) appropriating $5,000,000 
for the stay of ravages of the corn borer and effecting its ulti- 
mate eradication; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3572) to establish a national park on the 
Daniel Freeman homestead in Gage County, Nebr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 3573) to amend subdivision 
(a) of section 400 and subdivision (a) of section 401 of the 
revenue act of 1926 reducing the amount of taxes on certain 
tobacco; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 3574).to amend an act 
for the retirement under certain conditions of officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States, other than 
officers of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who in- 
curred physical disability in line of duty while in the service of 
the United States during the World War; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 93) amend- 
ing the provision in the second deficiency act, approved March 
4, 1929 (Public, No. 1035), making an appropriation for a con- 
solidated day school at Belcourt within the Turtle Mountain 
Indian Reservation, N, Dak.; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 3575) for the payment of dam- 
ages to certain citizens of California caused by reason of arti- 
ficial obstruction to the natural flow of water being placed in 
the Picacho and No-name Washes by an agency of the United 
States; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 3576) granting a pension to 
Martha E. Dennison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3577) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Fleming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 3578) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha BE. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (HT. R. 
of pension to Alice Osborn; to 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 3580) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 3581) granting an increase of 
pension to Marie M. Colby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3582) granting 
an increase of pension to Thirza C. Spencer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 3583) granting a pension to 
Leon R. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8584) granting a pension to Isabella S. 
Robinson ; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3585) granting a pension to Elbina L. 
Poole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3586) granting a pension to Esther McC. 
Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3587) granting a pension to Josephine E. 
Lang; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

598. Petition of the American Institute of Refrigeration, of 
New York City, N. Y., memorializing Congress of the United 
States that the Interstate Commerce Commission be permitted 
to administer the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

599. Petition of Policemen’s Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, expressing its deep regret at the loss of the late Hon. 
John Joseph Casey, and extending its sympathy to his friends 
and family; to the Committee on the Library. 

600. Petition of Printers’ Board of Trade of San Francisco, 
memorializing Cangress for a reduction of 50 per cent in the 
Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

601. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition from the members of the 
Van Wormer Relief Corps, No. 342, Toledo, Ohio, requesting 
that the House Committee on Invalid Pensions be organized in 
order to permit action on the Robinson bill providing for a pen- 
sion of #50 per month for the widows of the Union veterans of 
the Civil War at the present session of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

602. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition of the Missouri River Apple 
Growers Association, of Troy, Kans., favoring tariff on bananas; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

603. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of Boston business men, urging 
early and favorable consideration of House bill 11; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
Monpay, June 3, 1929 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 16, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following joint resolutions, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution making appropriations for addi- 
tional compensation for transportation of the mail by rail- 
road routes in accordance with the increased rates fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; 

H. J. Res. 83. Joint resolution to make available funds for 
carrying into effect the public resolution of February 20, 1929, 
as amended, concerning the cessions of certain islands of the 
Samoan group to the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 84. Joint resolution extending until June 30, 1930, 
the availability of the appropriation for enlarging and relocat- 
ing the Botanic Garden. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) au- 
thorizing the Smithsonian Institution to convey suitable ac- 
knowledgment to John Gellatly for his offer to the Nation of 
his art collection, and to include in its estimates of appropria- 
tions such sums as may be needful for the preservation and 
maintenance of the collection, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal for the calendar days of Monday, May 27, to Fri- 
day, May 31, inclusive, may be approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


OPEN EXECUTIVE 


The Chair 


SESSIONS——ADDRESS BY 
FOLLETTE 


SENATOR ROBERT M. LA 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Senator 
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Rozert M. La Foiierre, of Wisconsin, over the radio, on the 
evening of the 1st day of June relative to the proposed amend- 
ment to the Senate rules relating to executive sessions. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Senator LA Fo..erre spoke as follows: 


One hundred and forty years since the Constitution went into effect, 
the Senate of the United States is face to face with this issue: 

Shall the Senate transact the public business, while debating and con- 
firming nominees of the President to Federal office, in open or in secret 
session? 

Stripped of its technicalities, that is the naked question involved in 
the discussions on the Senate floor within the past 10 days. This is no 
academic question, no mere matter of procedure which concerns the 
Senate alone. It is of profound importance to all the people of this 
country. Upon its settlement depends the right of the press to publish 
information concerning the public business, free from censorship. It in- 
volves the right of the people to have that information and to hold their 
representatives in the Senate to strict accountability for votes cast upon 
all questions involving the public interest. 

I have taken the position that the present rule of secrecy which re- 
quires nominations of public officials to be debated and voted upon be- 
hind closed doors is a violation of the spirit of the Constitution. It 
paralyzes any effective opposition to the appointment of unfit men for 
Federal office. It attempts to destroy the primary responsibility of a 
Senator to his constituents. It sets up a censorship over the press 
which never has been and never can be enforced; and it impairs the 
dignity and the power of a self-respecting legislative body. 

In my judgment, this question can only be settled rightly by an 
amendment to the Senate rules to provide for the fullest publicity for 
all the proceedings of the Senate and to abolish, root and branch, the 
system of secrecy. If such an amendment is adopted, we shall witness 
a change of momentous historic importance in the conduct of the public 
business at Washington. 

ADVANTAGE OF RADIO 


I regret that one of the advocates of secrecy is not here to-night to 
debate this question. It is an admirable feature of this radio forum 
that it brings into the homes of the people a free discussion of impor- 
tant issues, upon which they have a right to be informed and which 
they must ultimately decide. I believe in the presentation of both sides 
of all public questions, in the clash of convictions honestly held, in the 
“fearless winnowing and sifting of truth” as the surest safeguard of 
representative democracy, 

It is by no means a new question which now confronts the Senate. 
It is older, indeed, than the American Government itself, for the policy 
of invoking secrecy in the conduct of the affairs of men is deep-rooted in 
the past. For centuries it has been defended by some of the boldest and 
most acute minds among the rulers of earth, and from the time it fas- 
tened itself upon the Senate of the United States it has been challenged 
again and again down to the present hour. 

We can not understand the recent case which has come to the atten- 
tion of the public or the amendment now pending to the rules of the 
Senate unless we examine the origin of the secrecy system. It did not 
originate in the Constitution. On the contrary, that document provides 
that “each House of Congress shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and, from time to time, publish the same.” It was only after a close 
division in the constitutional convention that the House and Senate 
were given the option, in publishing their proceedings, to omit such parts 
of the public record as “required secrecy.” Within eight days after it 
first met, the House of Representatives opened its doors to the press and 
to the people. Since that time the doors of the House have been closed 
only on rare occasions, and then only during actual war. 


FIRST SESSION SECRET 


For four years after it first met the Senate transacted all business of 
every kind and character behind closed doors. The Senate abandoned 
this practice in 1793 and it was not until 1820 that a rule was adopted 
providing that all information and debate on nominations submitted by 
the President should be kept secret. In 1844 the rule providing for 
expulsion of any Senator disclosing such information was adopted. In 
1868, in the period of party passion and strife that followed the Civil 
War, the secrecy rules were amended and adopted in substantially their 
present form. They provide that “all information communicated or 
remarks made by a Senator when acting upon nominations concerning 
the character or qualifications of the person nominated, also all votes 
upon any nomination, shall be kept secret.” 

It was under these rules that the Senate met on May 17, 1929, to 
consider the qualifications of Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, nominated 
by the President to serve on the Federal bench for life as judge of the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals. 

The doors were closed, the galleries were cleared, newspaper men and 
all persons except Senators and half a dozen employees were excluded 
from the floor. Not one word of the debate on May 17, lasting for more 
than six hours, was taken down. Every argument made against Mr. 
Lenroot’s confirmation was based upon the public record which he had 
made while in the Senate and since his retirement, Not one word was 
spoken which could not and should not have been said in open session. 
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RECORD UNDER FIRB 


Here was a nominee for a high judicial position, a former Senator, 
whose record was properly subject to scrutiny and debate. His record 
had repeatedly been attacked and defended before the people of his own 
State, who had rejected him for reelection to the Senate in 1926. Yet 
the United States Senate on May 17 refused to debate the qualifications 
of this nominee in the open and confirmed Mr, Lenroot behind closed 
doors in an office which he will hold for life. 

On the following day correspondents sent out broadcast to the news- 
papers of the country detailed reports of the debate that had taken 
place in the Senate, ® 

For thus defying the attempted censorship the press is entitled to and 
should receive the appreciation of the American people. 

On May 21 a dispatch distributed by the United Press Association, 
signed by Mr. Paul R. Mallon, was published in hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the country purporting to give the roll-call vote taken in the 
Senate on the confirmation of Mr. Lenroot. An identical roll call was 
published on the same date in a dispatch of the Universal Service, 
signed by Mr. Fraser Edwards, 

The Rules Committee of the Senate thereupon met in secret session to 
consider what it deemed a violation of the Senate rules. This com- 
mittee had not challenged the publication of reports of the debates dur- 
ing secret sessions on this or any previous occasion. By a unanimous 
vote it brought in a resolution solemnly declaring that a violation of the 
rules of the Senate had been committed by some Senator or officer of the 
Senate, and further declaring that such person, unnamed in the resolu- 
tion, “ deserves and should receive severe censure and punishment.” 


PRESS ASSOCIATION EXCLUDED 


At this same session the Committee on Rules unanimously adopted a 
resolution excluding the United Press Association from the privilege of 
the floor of the Senate and voted to summon Mr, Mallon, under a sub- 
pena, to compel him to reveal to the committee the sources from which 
he had obtained the secret roll call of the Senate. 

I objected to this proceeding in the Senate on the ground that no 
newspaper man is bound to respect the rules of the Senate; that in 
singling out the United Press for punishment by excluding its repre- 
sentative from the floor during public sessions the committee was dis- 
criminating against a single correspondent who had performed his duty 
in the public interest; and that this procedure constituted an attempt 
by the committee to establish a censorship over the press. The Rules 
Committee had no authority to curtail or extend the privileges of the 
floor. In order to prevent this attempted discipline of the United 
Press I insisted upon the enforcement of the existing rule regarding the 
privilege of the floor which barred all representatives of the press from 
the Senate floor. I have offered an amendment to the rules which 
will accord representatives of the press associations the privilege of 
the floor without discrimination. 

Mr. Mallon appeared before the Rules Committee at an open session 
held on Monday, May 27. He declined to reveal the sources of his 
information. He asserted the right of every newspaper man to obtain 
and every newspaper to print any information pertaining to the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, whether conducted in secret or in open sessions. 

Following this hearing the Rules Committee voted to amend the 
secrecy rules of the Senate, and a resolution reported by the committee 
is now pending on the calendar. It provides in substance that sessions 
of the Senate for the consideration of nominations may be debated and 
voted for in open session and that the roll call by which a nomination 
is confirmed or rejected shall be made public. 


CONFLICT AGES OLD 


Thus, after 140 years of secrecy in the consideration of an important 
part of the public business by the Senate, we are making progress in 
the direction of an enlightened and democratic procedure. Secret or 
star-chamber sessions of the Senate are relics of the discarded prac- 
tices of the British Parliament, abandoned more than two centuries 
ago when the Anglo-Saxon race was struggling to achieve self- 
government. ’ 

The conflict between secrecy and publicity has gone forward through 
the ages, with men in power asserting their privilege to conceal their 
acts from the people, and a free press, wherever it has existed in any 
country in the civilized world, challenging that right and newspaper 
men often suffering imprisonment to give the people the facts con- 
cerning their own representatives and their own government. 

On 14 different occasions the effort has been made in the Senate to 
abolish secrecy, but up until the present time the arguments for 
public consideration of the public business have not prevailed. 

The defense has always been made that by closing the doors on con- 
sideration of executive nominations Senators are permitted to discuss 
freely their objections to a nominee, which could not properly be raised 
in open session. The argument has been made that such free discussion 
insures a closer scrutiny of nominees for such offices without subjecting 
them to charges in public which can not be clearly established by 
adequate proof. 

The complete answer to the argument that secret sessions promote @ 
careful scrutiny of the qualifications of nominees will be found in the 
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records of recent yeats. The nominations of Albert B. Fall, Secretary 
of the Interior; Harry M. Dougherty, Attorney General; Charles R. 
Forbes, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau; and Thomas F, Miller, Alien 
Property Custodian, were all considered and confirmed in secret sessions 
of the Senate. Each of these high officials was subsequently indicted, 
and two of them were convicted and sent to prison after open considera- 
tion of their criminal acts in the Federal courts, 


DEBATE IN OPEN SESSION 


Ilad these nominations been considered in open session of the Senate, 
some of them at least would have been fully debated and confirmation 
strongly opposed. But in these cases the Senate practically abdicated 
its constitutional duty to advise and consent to nominations submitted 
by the President, and out of courtesy to the Executive confirmed them 
without serious consideration, 

If the doors of the Senate are opened, I contend that any President 
will hesitate to submit the nominations of persons whose fitness for office 
is subject to attack. The consideration of nominations in open session 
will make Senators strictly accountable to their constituents for their 
actions upon this important phase of the Senate’s constitutional duty. 

I do not believe it can be successfully maintained that any man or 
woman should be placed in public office whose qualifications and char- 
acter can not stand public scrutiny. 

A candidate for President, the office of the greatest dignity and power 
in our Government, is not spared the scrutiny of his public record and 
private character. 
of that statement. Can it be soberly contended that an appointive 
official, often a candidate foisted upon the Executive by a powerful 
political machine in one of the States, shall be permitted to take office 
without meeting this test? 

In my opinion, the Senate has performed a great public service in 
recent years by fearlessly exposing the secret acts of executive officers 
of the Government, which no man in or out of the Senate will now 
defend, The Senate suspected that a Secretary of the Interior, then in 
office, was bartering the naval oil reserves of the Nation by an illegal 
system of secret leases. It exposed this crime at publie sessions of a 
Senate committee and freely debated it on the Senate floor. It suspected 
that an Attorney General, then in office, was guilty of wrongdoing in 
the conduct of the Department of Justice. The Senate conducted an 
open investigation of charges against this chief law officer of the 
Government, and, after long debate in public and after a public roll 
call, drove him into private life. 

The Senate has the power to judge of the acts of the highest officers 
of the Government, to inquire into those acts in public, and to expose 
them to the fullest publicity. Why, then, should it not consider the 
qualifications of men nominated for office, without drawing the veil of 
secrecy about such proceedings? 


UNJUST ATTACKS FEWER 


Let us examine more closely this argument that a secret session per- 
mits the disclosure of charges against a nominee that can not properly 


be considered in open session. I can not conceive of any Senator aris- 
ing in his place to level an unsupported charge impeaching the good 
name of a nominee, in either open or in secret session. But certainly 
the temptation to indulge in such attacks would be less if Senators knew 
that every word uttered would be taken down and become a part of 
their individual public records. 

It has been my experience that the ablest and most carefully prepared 
debates of the Senate have been conducted in the full light of publicity. 
That was the case when the Senate in March, 1925, considered in open 
session the nomination of Charles B. Warren, of Michigan, nominated 
by President Coolidge for Attorney General. The qualifications of Mr. 
Warren were carefully sifted, in speeches of signal ability which dealt 
exclusively with the facts of the public record, not with rumor and 
hearsay. The nomination was rejected by the margin of a single vote. 
Had it been considered in secret session, it can scarcely be questioned 
that the nomination would have been confirmed. In this connection, 
I venture the assertion that had the nominations of Roy O. West, of 
Illinois, for Secretary of the Interior, and Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wis- 
consin, for Federal judge been considered in open session, the majorities 
for confirmation would have been greatly reduced if not entirely over- 
turned. 

This leads to what I regard as the real reason, and a very practical 
one, for the attempt which has been made since the Warren case to 
enforce the secrecy rule in all its rigors. It is nothing more or less than 
an effort to defeat opposition in the Senate against the appoiutment to 
high office of men whose connections with special interests render them 
unfit to serve or whose public records can not be defended in the open. 
It is an effort to suppress the public expression of objections to such 
appointments and to conceal the votes cast by Senators on such nomi- 
nations from their constituents. 


RIGHT TO REVEAL VOTE 


I have at all times maintained the right to reveal my votes to the 
people of Wisconsin who elected me, because in my judgment, they have 
a right to that information, In that regard, I have taken the position 
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of my father, Robert M. La Follette, who was the first in contemporary 
times to assert the right of an American Senator to reveal his votes 
upon any nomination and upon all business of the Senate. I can recall 
the time when he defied the power of the Senate to expel bim from that 
body, under rules which he believed were adopted in violation of the 
plain terms of the Constitution. He attacked the system of secrecy in 
all phases of legislation, when he said: : 

“ Evil and corruption thrive best in the dark. Many, if not most, 
of the acts of legislative dishonesty which have made scandalous 
the proceedings of Congress and State legislatures could never have 
reached the first stage had they not been conceived and practically 
consummated in secret conferences, secret caucuses, secret sessions 
of committees and then carried through the legislative body with 
little or no discussion,” 

The Senate Finance Committee still clings to secret procedure. 
It now proposes to hold its hearings on the pending tariff bill in 
secret session. To force public consideration of this most important 
measure involving billions of dollars and affecting the pocketbook of 
every American family, I have introduced a resolution directing the 
committee to open its doors so that people may see what is going on 
and judge for themselves whether those who are seeking tariff favors 
are justified in their demands. 

I have not undertaken to-night to deal with the Senate rules of 
secrecy which still exist to control the discussion of treaties with for- 
eign nations behind closed doors. It is unnecessary to do so, because by 
a majority vote the Senate may decide to consider treaties in open 
session and the practice of debating treaties in secret has already 
been abandoned by the Senate on every important treaty submitted 
to the Senate during the last 10 years. The treaty of Versailles that 
ended the World War, the World Court protocol, and the Kellogg anti- 
war pact have all been considered in open sessions, 

The last vestige of secrecy in the legislative proceedings of the 
Federal Government is thus to be found in the rules of the United 
States Senate. This is no longer a struggling Republic, setting out on 
a painful and uncertain experiment in the capacity of men to govern 
themselves. The excuse can no longer be offered by cautious and timid 
men that we do not have at hand the means of disseminating among 
the people prompt, reliable, and complete reports of both sides of all 
public questions that are debated and determined at Washington. 
These rules can never be enforced. They are in conflict with the 
whole trend of our times. They are a relic of kingly power that is 
discredited and abandoned in every country that claims the character 
of a representative democracy. 

The public interest will be served, the true dignity of the Senate 
will be upheld, the struggle during 140 years by men who believed in 
democracy and have been ready to fight for it will be vindicated when 
we have the courage to open the doors of the Senate. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in accordance with the permis- 
sion which the Senate gave me last week, I file the report of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on Senate Joint 
Resolution 49, to provide for the national defense by the crea- 
tion of a corporation for the operation of the Government prop- 
erties at and near Muscle Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report (No. 19) will be re- 
ceived and printed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN CONDITIONS IN ARIZONA 

Mr. HAYDEN presented letters, etc., submitted by various 
committees of citizens in favor of the improvement of condi- 
tions on Indian reservations and at Indian schools in the State 
of Arizona, which were referred to the Committee on Printing, 
with a view to their being printed as a Senate document. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 549) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 20) ; 

A bill (S. 550) to regulate the distribution and promotion of 
commissioned officers of the line of the Navy, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 21); and 

A bill (S. 551) to regulate the distribution and promotion of 
commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 22). 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Civil Service, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 215) to amend section 13 of the 
act of March 4, 1923, entitled “An act to provide for the classi- 
fication of civilian positions within the District of Columbia 
and in the field services,” as amended by the act of May 28, 
1928, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 24) thereon, 
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PLANNED SETTLEMENT AND SUPERVISED RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation I report back favorably without amend- 
ment the bill (S. 412) to authorize the creation of organized 
rural communities to demonstrate the benefits of planned settle- 
ment and supervised rural development, and I submit a report 
(No. 23) thereon. 1 ask that the report may be printed in the 
REcokpD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
placed on the calendar and the report will be printed in the 
ReEcorpD. 

The report is as follows: 

[S. Rept. No. 23, Tist Cong., Ist sess.] 

CREATION OF ORGANIZED RuRAL COMMUNITIES TO DEMONSTRATE THE 
BENEFITS OF PLANNED SETTLEMENT AND SUPERVISED RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 
Mr, Simmons, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

submitted the following report (to accompany S. 412): 

The Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 412) for the creation of organized rural communities to 
demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement and supervised rural de- 
velopment, having considered the same, report favorably thereon, with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The main purpose of Senate bill 412, as will be seen from the con- 
cluding part of the first section, is to authorize the creation of one 
organized rural community in each of the following Southern States: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, in order to demon- 
strate the benefits of planned settlement and supervised rural develop- 
ment, 

In certain sections of the States mentioned there has been a marked 
decadence in agriculture since the Civil War, largely the result of the 
l-crop, tenancy system, which has long obtained there and which is 
apparently on the increase. The evils of this system are apparent and 
can not be escaped except by a reconstruction of the methods of farming 
in those sections. 

The plan provided by this bill is not a reclamation proposition such 
as has been applied, in many instances, in the arid regions of the West, 
where the Government has, by irrigation, reclaimed vast areas of sterile 
land purchased in the early days of the Republic, and made it productive 
and sold it to actual settlers upon the plan provided in this bill, greatly 
to the benefit, not only of the area reclaimed, but, by example, of 
agriculture in those sections generally. 

It is not proposed that the Government shall engage in the business 
of buying and selling lands, except such as may be needed for pur- 
poses of demonstration, such as the Government, through the Agricul- 
tural Department, has, by various methods, inaugurated in many sec- 
tions of the country, with its resultant benefits; and to make this 
purpose clear the bill provides specifically for only one demonstration 
scheme in each of the 10 States mentioned in the bill where there is 
demonstrated necessity of Government intervention in order to correct 
an evil which bas resulted in disaster to agriculture in the sections 
where these community demonstrations are to be established. 

In a gocd part of the South, especially the Piedmont and industrial 
sections, where prior to the Civil War the lands were owned in small 
acreage by those who lived upon them and cultivated them, and are 
still so owned, there may be no necessity for this demonstration; but 
in the coastal sections that are still largely agricultural, and where the 
large plantations, which were cultivated by slave labor prior to the 
Civil War, are still largely held in single ownership and cultivated 
chiefly by tenants upon the 1-crop system, it is believed that a demon- 
stration of this sort by the Government would be of very great benefit. 
It may be that a few farmers would get the main benefit, in the first 
instance, of long-time payments and cheap money, just as has been the 
case in the irrigated areas of the West, where the Government irrigated 
large areas and sold the land on the plan proposed in this demonstra- 
tion scheme; but in the end the results of this demonstration would 
inure to the benefit of agriculture throughout the section in which it is 
applied and lead to the introduction of new and more effective methods 
for increasing not only productiveness but the value of land, bringing 
about community concert in matters pertaining to the social, educa- 
tional, and economic conditions, and adding to the attractiveness of 
rural life. As stated before, in the coastal sections of the South 
there has been a decadence in agriculture, while in the industrial 
sections, where the lands are subdivided in small areas, there has been 
substantial progress in agricultural methods, followed by diversification, 
a resuit not attainable under the present of 1-crop, tenant 
farming which obtains in the coastal sections. It is therefore felt 
that without a reconstruction of the methods which obtain in these 
rich alluvial regions there can be no escape from present condi- 
tions, where there is no market for lands, because, cultivated as they 
are, they are nonproductive and unsalable. In other words, the hope 
is that this demonstration may help in substituting for the 1-crop plan 
diversification and for tenancy ownership by the man who actually 
pecuples the land, together with the bane of absentee ownership 


system 
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measurably reduced, if not entirely eliminated. Not only this, but it is 
believed that this demonstration of the plan of group settlement and 
actual ownership will not only correct the structural evils indicated 
but will bring about a community concert and cooperation which will 
remove the present condition of farm isolation and make country life 
in these sections attractive now, as it formerly was. 

A brief analysis of the agricultural conditions which now obtain 
it is confidently believed will be helpful in demonstrating the wisdom 
and policy of the scheme for promoting a reconstruction of the basis 
of agriculture provided in the bill. 

The nation-wide demand for farm relief shows there is a definite and 
imperative need of adjusting the balance between city and country life 
and bringing back to the farm some of the attractions and advantages 
it once enjoyed. The measure for creating planned farm communities in 
the South will go far toward accomplishing that result in the section 
where it is to operate. Its purpose is to help intelligent, industrious 
people to buy and own the furms they cultivate. These are the people 
for whom the farm problem must be solved. If better opportunities are 
not afforded, the attempt to buy and own homes on the land will cease 
and rural life and agriculture in the South will continue to decay. 

In the past we have had great pride in our record as a country where 
farms were owncd by their cultivators, Cheap and free land was a door 
of opportunity which has contributed to our independence, to our politi- 
cal and social structure. The farmer who owns his home has a sense 
of permanence and security that can be gained in no other way. He 
has more interest in things which help build up his community. He 
takes more interest in roads, churches, and schools, as well as in keeping 
his farm buildings in repair and maintaining the fertility of his soil. 

On the other hand, the high percentage of tenancy makes people 
migratory and discontented. It leads to negiect and to the adoption of 
exhaustive methods of tillage. The South has suffered from this and is 
suffering from it in an unusual measure. To change it this bill proposes 
to select suitable localities and use some of their surplus capital and 
expert intelligence to prepare in advance for organized communities 
based on ownership of the soil and on cooperation in agriculture and 
business life. Instead of leaving each isolated individual to struggle 
alone and unaided it is proposed to create associated groups or neigh- 
borhoods and to give them the help of our accumulated experience and 
the greater brain power of superior men. 

There is nothing new or untried or unduly paternalistic about this 
proposal. We will only be doing what Europe has been doing with great 
sucecss and national advantage for half a century. Under the plan of 
buying great estates, subdividing and selling them to their farmer ten- 
ants or to other experienced cultivators on long-time payments, with 
low rates of interest, the agriculture and rural life of many countries 
has been transformed. It is one of the greatest agrarian advances of 
the last century. When Denmark began to buy land to provide homes 
for farm laborers and small farmers it was a bankrupt country. The 
people on the land were discouraged and were leaving for the cities or 
for other communities. Ninety per cent of its farmers were tenants. 
To-day 92 per cent of the farms of Denmark are owned by their culti- 
vators. It has become a solvent nation and a teacher of agriculture and 
business practices to the rest of the world. 

What this plan and policy have done for Denmark has been dupli- 
cated in other Scandinavian countries, in Germany, and in Italy, and 
the work started half a century ago hag never been abandoned. The 
policy has succeeded and is still being carried on. The prosperity and 
peace which Ireland now enjoys had its beginning in the purchase of 
the estates of nonresident owners and subdividing and selling them to 
embittered and discouraged tenants. Men without capital could meet 
their payments because they were given 68 ycars in which to do this, 
with a very low rate of interest. Germany, Holland, France, and 
Italy are all providing land for those who wish to become farm owners, 
and not only give long-time payments with low rates of interest but 
provide a credit from which necessary improvements can be made and 
necessary equipment purchased. 

In all those countries favorable terms on the purchase of land have 
been coupled with the idea of neighborhood association and cooperation, 
Under it 100 men, each owning 40 acres of land, are enabled to buy 
and sell on equal terms with 1 man owning 4,000 acres, and this is 
the surest if not the only way of placing the business of the farm on 
a sound and efficient basis. It has beon proven that tenants are not 
good cooperators. They haye neither the credit nor the sense of per- 
manence which is essential. 


This measure has been studied and has the approval of many of the 


ablest agricultural experts and business leaders of the South. It has 
been indorsed by broad visioned and experienced men from other sections 
of the country, like the late Howard Elliott and Daniel C. Roper. 
The experts of the Reclamation Bureau of the Department of the Inte- 
rior have made extensive studies of localities submitted to them by the 
authorities of the Southern States and they have found that the land, 
the markets, and the climate are all satisfactory for the making of this 
experiment or demonstration. All that is needed are plans adjuste1 
to the conditions of modern life, credit necessary to enable a man of 
small means to have a fair chance -to succeed, and a definite under- 
standing in advance of the kind of agriculture that is to be followed 
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and the standards of cultivation and rural life that will prevail to 
attract the right kind of people and build up a sound, prosperous, and 
patriotie life on the land. 

This measure will accomplish all these things. It needs capital to 
make a start, just as the Federal land bank needed capital, and all that 
the bill provides is the loan of this money, to be repaid to the 
Government with a reasonable rate of interest. It is one of the 
cheapest, safest, and surest methods of creating examples of the kind 
of communities we need that can be afforded. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


“1, Authority for the preliminary work is lodged in the Interior 
Department because that is the home-making department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

“2. The Secretary of the Interior will be authorized to create one 
organized rural community in each of several Southern States in order 
to demonstrate planned settlement and rural development. 

“3. These communities are to get the benefit of advice and instruction 
from experts of the Department of Agriculture. 

“4, The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to acquire through 
donation, purchase, or eminent domain an area of land in each State 
suitable for the purpose and sufficient to create thereon at least 200 
farms of such size as will permit of successful farming. 

“5. The bill provides that land purchased shall not exceed in price an 
amount arrived at by a board of three independent appraisers, one 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, one by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and one by the head of the agricultural college of the 
State in which the project is located. 

“6. The Department of the Interior shall provide plans for carrying 
out the development and settlement and the supervision of the work. 

“7, Lands shall be sold only to actual settlers of approved qualifica- 
tions permitting of success as farmers. 

“8. Terms of payment shal] be no longer than 40 years with interest 
on deferred payments at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

“9, For permanent improvements for each farm a sum not to exceed 
60 per cent of the value of said improvements may be made available, 
the maximum on any one farm to be $3,000. Such advances are to be 
repaid in 56 semiannual installments of 3 per cent of the sum advanced. 

“10. All collections are to be returned to the United States Treasury 
as a credit. 

“41. The bill authorizes an appropriation of $12,000,000, of which 
not exceeding $2,000,000 can be expended in any one State, 


SUPPORTING CONSIDERATIONS 


“4. The agriculture of the South is a distinct national problem. Ordi- 
nary farm relief legislation can not remedy certain factors that menace 
the very existence of southern rural life. 

“2. This bill does not contemplate the reclamation of any waste lands, 
the drainage of swamps, or the use of land involving expensive prepa- 
ration. 

“3. Neither will it permit the use of unproductive land. 
better types of soil will be selected. 

“4, It introduces no problem of increasing the existing surplus of 
farm crops. The set-up for each State will be distinct from the 
others, being governed by the crops and purposes to which the soils and 
location of each tract is best adapted. 

“5, The lands will be acquired at low prices and can be sold to settlers 
at a mere fraction of what it costs to reclaim land under many western 
irrigation projects. 

“6. The value of the plan has been proven in foreign countries and 
also in our own country. 

“7, It is an effort to create a rural life in the South that will endure 
and transform a section in which agriculture is sadly decadent into 
one capable of sustaining a prosperous and happy rural life. 

“8. The Federal Government has spent millions of dollars on special 
agricultural problems of the West. The South has never before asked 
for Federal aid in its peculiar agricultural problems. 

“9. The experience gained in the proposed settlements will demon- 
strate the way to nraintain a satisfying rural life, and will be needed 
in other sections of the country as time passes. 

“The Federal Government has always been generous in its support 
of agriculture. At the moment its major program is to provide some 
adequate relief for depressed agriculture. 

“But the disposition of surplus production and tariff adjustments 
of injustices to agriculture are only a part of the problem. 

“The millions of dollars spent in reclaiming arid lands of the West 
attests the interest of the Government in agriculture. Alf sections of 
the country have gladly supported these expenditures. 

“While western agriculture has been so nursed and fostered by 
spcial legislation and vast expenditures, the agriculture of the South 
has been drifting and decaying. We have had the benefit of the gen- 
eral support of agriculture by the Federal Government through the 
Department of Agriculture, and have shared equally with other sec- 
tions in all general benefits for agriculture. 

“But the South has had little special help to meet her peculiar 
agricultural problems. We have no arid lands to reclaim, but we have 
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We do not want to bring new lands into produc- 


a decaying rural life. 
tion. 

“What is asked by the proponents of this bill is that the Federal 
Government provide the financial aid and the services of the Interior 
Department experts in farm settlement and the Agriculture Department 
experts in farm methods in an effort to build up a rural life that will 
save the agriculture of the South.” 

“The proposed settlements will serve as a laboratory test that will 
rebound to the benefit of all other sections of the country and to the 
ultimate and inestimable social and economic advantage of our entire 
country. 

“David Grayson, in his book Adventures in Understanding, says 
that ‘It is not enough to produce steel in a mill. Let’s us produce 
nren, because without men we can produce no steel in any mill.” What 
is true in industry is true in agriculture. I+ is not enough to produce 
crops on our farms. We must also produce a satisfying rural life, or 
eventually we will not have farmers to produce crops.” 

The quotations above are from a statement prepared by the Asso- 
ciated Committees on Southern Rural Development, entitled “ Opening 
the Way for Men to Become Farm Owners.” 

This bill is the result of an organized movement in the several 
States referred to in the bill in the hope of starting a movement that 
will result in a reconstruction of methods in the sections of these sey- 
eral States where conditions demand a radical change. 

In the hearings before the committee on this bill the committee 
was favored with statements by quite a number of gentlemen from the 
different States mentioned in the bill, as members of the Associated 
Committees on Southern Rural Development. Most of these gentlemen 
are officially connected with agricultural interests of the States they 
represent. Their testimony will be found in the printed hearings before 
the committee. Among these gentlemen was Dr. E. C. Branson, Kenan 
professor of rural social economics, University of North Carolina. 
Among other things, Doctor Branson said: 

“The farmers of North Carolina, the farmers of the South, the 
farmers of the western world, are settled in solitary farmsteads, just 
a few to the square mile, scattered in the vast open spaces of the South 
and the Nation. They live as no other farmers in the world live. 
All the rest of the farm world live in groups. Because of these wide 
spaces in between and because they have not only no chance to come 
together in group actions but even lack the will to do it, except for 
occasional economic or political purposes, the farmers of the South 
and of other sections that might be mentioned live as no other farmers 
in the world live.” 

On another occasion Doctor Branson is quoted as saying: 

“More than half the farmers of the South, black and white, culti- 
vate somebody else’s land. The economic and social significance of 
such a condition is plain as print to any man capable of social vision- 
ing. We can not build a safe civilization on the homeless estate of 
men.” 

Another gentleman who appeared before the committee was Dr. W. W. 
Long, director of agricultural extension of the Agricultural College of 
South Carolina, who in the course of his statement said: 

“It is the organized community—I repeat it is the organized com- 
munity—that is the crux of this proposed legislation. Would it be 
too much to expect that ultimately the community organization would 
federate into the county organization, and likewise into a State organi- 
zation, and then on into a national organization, where every phase 
of country life could be considered? There is no such organization 
existent to-day. 

“It may be thought that this is the work of the individual and not 
of the legislator, and that is the natural inference. But I answer 
that by admitting after 35 years of close association and observation 
the rural leadership has greatly deteriorated. It is my firm belief that 
in a movement of this character it can only succeed by the Federal 
Government cooperating with the States in developing this proposed 
community demonstration, with the idea and hope that other commu- 
nities will be organized by the people in their respective sections.” 

There also appeared before the committee Mr. Burdette Lewis, of 
Florida, executive vice president of the J. C. Penney-Gwinn Corporation, 
who said: 

“Mr. J. C. Penney has acquired a large tract of land in Florida, 
which has been in operation along the lines outlined in this bill for 
four years. We have expended in that time several millions of dol- 
lars to try to bring about a condition such as is outlined in this project 
that you have before you, and we expect to spend several millions 
more. 

“I want to confirm the statement that has been made here to you 
gentlemen that the problem is beyond private capital, because the term 
of years required to bring about the change in agricultural conditions 
is not one that is remunerative for private capital, not sufficiently 
remunerative within any devices that private capital has to-day. 

“We feel that after our years of experience in trying to interest 
capital in this work that it takes a too far-sighted man tq be willing to 
sink hig capital in it and that we must depend upon others. 
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“Senator Watsnm. Where do you get the most of your colonists from? 
“Mr, Lewts. Nineteen different States. 

“ Senator WaLsH. How do you select them? 

“Mr. Luwis. They make application, usually after having read sqme- 
thing about it, or getting in touch with some of the J. C. Penney stores, 
and we send something to them to give us data about themselves, and 
that is sent to us, so that our farm management can look into it, and 
they visit these people in their home States and see whether or not 
they are qualified.” 

There also appeared Mr. J. F. Jackson, general agricultural agent for 
the Central of Georgia Railway, Savannah, Ga., who said: 

“We have talked with the tenants, but we can not do the work with 
the tenants; we must have the farm owners in order to do successful 
work along that line. And I would add that the attainment of farm 
ownership in this country is no longer a matter of courage and willing- 
ness to work hard and an ability to endure the hardships of pioneering. 
There are no longer any free lands in this country, and the values of 
lands are going higher steadily, and the capital necessary for farm 
ownership has vastly increased, 

“TI am positive that this country must take an interest in methods 
which will encourage and increase farm ownership, and that it must 
be done in these settlements or groups where farmers all have the same 
aspirations to attain to land ownership, and with an opportunity for 
direction in efforts for cooperation of all sorts, under conditions of 
vastly more favorable terms of purchase price than is now available.” 

Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, whose office will be in immediate charge of the administration 
of the bill, also appeared and, among other things, said: 

“Tf this bill becomes a law, it will give better opportunities for 
creating family farms owned by their cultivators. It has back of it 
the same conception as the homestead law when it was enacted, only it 
is adjusted to the conditions which now confront us. Instead of giving 
a farm out of the public domain this bill provides for expert planning of 
commubities, practical advice, loans of money to supplement the settlers’ 
capital at a low rate of interest and with enough time to repay the 
advances to enable the money to be earned out of the soil. 

“The plan adopted is not an experiment. It is in operation in all 
the leading countries of Europe, in Australia, and South America. They 
have had to adopt it to hold people on the land. Not a country that has 
made it a national policy has given it up, On the contrary, it is prov- 
ing the economic and social salvation of Denmark, Germany, and Italy. 
Without it Australia would still be a grazing country with nine-tenths 
of its population in seacoast cities, 

“The Fairway Farms in Montana are an illustration of what is pro- 
posed in this measure. Good farms were bought. Good men were put 
on them and financed. They were encouraged by having farm owner- 
ship as their goal. They were good farmers, but now they were prop- 
erly financed and enabled to carry out a definite scheme of action that 
had been thougkt out by the best economic brains of the country. They 
knew what they wanted to do. What they had to find out was how 
large their farms should be, what rotation they should follow, how 
many head of livestock they should carry, what machinery to buy and 
how to handle it. Now, the result is that these men who had failed 
before are succeeding. 

“Income and profits must come from growing more and better crops 
and combining with his neighbors to create markets and ship in car lots. 

“The negro, the mule, and the single-crop farm must give way to 
mixed farming, to the introduction of improved breeds of livestock, to 
the use of costlier and more complicated farm implements. It is impos- 
sible to bring about these changes through any existing agency. We 
ean talk to the farmer until we are black in the face and he will go 
on as he has in the past. The credit and the financial strength needed 
in better farming are lacking. What we have is now largely based on 
cotton and tobacco. It must be entirely changed. To do this needs 
the encouragement and strengthening of purpose which comes from a 
group of people, acting together, from the opportunities which this gives 
them to employ expert advice and direction and thus have the benefit 
of superior training and intelligence, without too great expense. Rural 
reconstruction is a problem which transcends the power of the individual 
farm family. 

“The value of these farms as demonstrations or object lessons of 
better planning, better practices, better business, and as the home of 
better schools and a more attractive social life can not be fixed now 
or in money at any time. Such a community will be a teacher which 
the farmer will respect because it will teach by results. 

“These communities will give larger returns, both in money and 
products, than can be hoped for where each individual works for him- 
self. This is not a matter of theory. It has been demonstrated 
conclusively over and over again in widely separated countries.” 

There also appeared Mr. Hugh MacRae, of Wilmington, N. C., chair- 
man of the Associated Committees on Southern Rural Development, who 
read from a statement by Mr. D. R. Coker, of South Carolina, one of the 
leading agriculturists of the South, as follows: 

“A steady decline in agriculture and rural civilization in large sections 
of the South is positively indicated by statistics of increasing tenancy, 
declining rural population, declining land values, sales of land for 
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taxes, the rapid increase of lawlessness, especially distilling and liquor 
selling in rural sections, and the failure of hundreds of country banks 
during the past few years. (Sixteen banks failed in three enstern 
Carolina counties within five weeks last fall.) There are many other 
manifestations of declining rural civilization in the South and there 
is no indication that the trend has stopped or is even slowing up. 

“The Department of Agriculture and the agricultural forces of the 
States, while they have undoubtedly done much good work, have only 
been able on the average to slow up the trend toward worse conditions, 
although there are notable examples in isolated localities of improved 
conditions. 

“It is manifest, therefore, that the agencies now operating are not 
meeting the exigencies of the situation. Already many coastal plains 
counties have lost the bulk of their intelligent and thrifty population, 
leaving practically no human basis upon which to rebuild. 

“Southern agriculture in large part must be revitalized, and a new 
remedy must be devised to accomplish this. I know of no method which 
holds out any promise of rehabilitation of rural life except the estab- 
lishment of demonstration farm colonies of selected, industrious people 
who will be placed upon the land in groups of 100 or more families. 
There is no agency at present which can or will do this work except 
the National Government. The establishment of such demonstrations 
will involve the purchase of large tracts of cheap but suitable land, 
partial preparation of each individual tract for the settler and sale 
to him at approximate cost, plus an amount for overhead and con- 
tingencies, the maintenance of an organization to supply information, 
leadership, and financial management during the initial stages, and the 
cooperation of governmental and State agencies to lay out and super- 
vise the agricultural programs fer each group. 

“Each group should become independent of the Government in 5 
to 10 years if reasonably successful and should have within that length 
of time been able to work out an agricultural program of their own, 
as well as established cooperative machinery to handle their major 
problems of buying and selling. Such settlements might well act as 
demonstrations of poultry farming, dairying, truck growing, the growing 
of flowers, fruits, and other forms of horticulture and of better and 
more intensive methods of producing our standard major crops, such 
as the grains, forages, cotton, and tobacco. They would supply units 
for the successful development of canning factories and, in some in- 
stances, creameries. 


“The chief value of such settlements will be in demonstrating that 
agriculture can be made profitable under conditions which make for 


happiness and contentment. They will act as large-scale demonstra- 
tions of methods of production of a variety of crops and products, thus 
leading the surrounding regions back to a better agriculture. Time 
after time it has been proven that a single isolated success with a 
particular crop or method does not revolutionize the practice of a 
community, It is only when the same method is duplicated time after 
time in a small area that farmers generally gain confidence and adopt 
it. Wholesale demonstration of an agricultural method or crop is the 
only way to quickly get it into production in a given area. 

“T hope we can secure the cooperation of all intelligent citizens in 
an attempt to establish such demonstrations.” 

In addition to his presentation of Mr. Coker’s statement, Mr. MacRae, 
who for many years has been one of the outstanding public leaders of 
North Carolina and the South, testified for himself, in part as follows: 

“For 25 years I have been actively interested in the problem of rural 
communities building. I like to think of that particular line of work 
as human engineering. Twenty-five years ago there was no chart to 
follow. It was just a matter of trying different methods and proving 
them out, and I believe I made almost every mistake that one could 
make. I am an advocate of the methods indicated in the bill before the 
committee, and believe that what is unhappily designated as the farm 
problem is a multitude of problems. As a result of the work in which 
I have been engaged we have four rural communities. One of them is 
known as Castle Haynes, and is recognized as an outstanding success. 
I want to briefly refer to that. 

“Senator SHortripcs. That is a phase of the development of rural 
communities that is indicated in the bill? 

“Senator Simmons, Yes. 

“Mr. MacRag. The planning and supervision of rural communities. 
I will refer to Castle Haynes and then I will be glad to answer such 
questions as you may think will bring the desired information. 

“Senator SHorTripex. Where is that place? 

“Mr. MacRap. It is 9 miles north of Wilmington, in North Carolina, 
near the coast. 

“Senator Simmons. In the old slave-holding section of the State. 

“Mr. MACRAB. I believe in the Constitution the pursuit of happiness 
is said to be one thing that is reserved to citizens of America. Am I 
right in that? 

“Senator SHortripcs. That is in the Declaration of Independence. 

“Senator ASHURST. In the Declaration of Independence, written by 
Thomas Jefferson. It is in the spirit of the Constitution, all right. 

“Senator SHorrTRiIpGH. We are entitled to life and liberty and not to 
happiness, but te the pursuit of happiness, 
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“Mr. MacRag. It is the pursuit of happiness in some measure, I find, 
that is causing the drift from the farm to the city. Until happiness can 
be found on the farm and the rural dweller becomes prosperous and 
contented, this drift will continue from bad to worse. The manufac- 
turers will soon be as much interested in this subject as the farmers. 
The proper development of rural communities is the agricultural equiva- 
lent of small factories, and will have to be worked out in somewhat the 
game manner. Castle Haynes has produced successful, prosperous, 
happy families, and that I say, is the objective. It was not an accident, 
but the result of following definite principles. 

“ Senator Stumons. You are the owner of the property that has been 
developed? 

“Mr. MacRap, The people of Castle Haynes are very prosperous. 
Every family has paid for their farm; they own high-powered trucks ; 
they own cattle, mules, cows; they have money in bank; many of them 
have invested in railroad securities.” 

* * . . . ” * 


“TI feel that anything that can be done on a large scale along this 
line will be a great success. After going all over this country studying 
this matter—in Utah, California, Wisconsin, and other States—I went 
to Holland and Denmark and studied their systems, and I reached the 
eonclusion on the way back that the agriculture of the South could be 
revolutionized by getting behind it the right forces, and in those forces 
I included the Government of the United States; and that is the only 
way in which it can be done. The Government can wait for its return 
on any sound proposition for 20 or 30 years, while a private individual 
can not do so. I felt that one demonstration in each of these imme- 
diate States by the Government, and two or three by each State follow- 
ing the Government demonstration, and some others by private indi- 
viduals later, we could revolutionize the agriculture of the South at the 
minimum expense and in the shortest possible time and produce a 
farming system that will make a satisfactory rural life. When one 
State succeeds all the others will have to follow suit. It is just like 
the good-roads proposition. North Carolina has a good-roads system, 
and every other Southern State will be forced to follow suit.” 

There also appeared Mr. J. M. Patterson, chairman of the Georgia 
State Committee on Southern Rural Development, Albany, Ga., who 
testified in part as follows: 

“In the days of slavery the cities did not cut so much figure in the 
South. The big plantation was the social center in the South. When 
the slaves were set free, the majority of those big plantation owners 
were in financial straits. They could not carry on. They resorted natu- 
rally—the only resort they had—to the tenant system with negroes. 
In a very short time, as the older generation died off, the younger gen- 
eration moved to the towns, deserted the old homes. They expected 
the negro tenants, whom they had to finance, give them mules and the 
necessaries of life, to make enough money off the plantation to support 
the owners in the towns. In the meantime they did not put back any 
improvements on the land in the way of building and equipment. The 
white men that were left on the farms were known in that country as 
no-good white men, ne’er-do-wells. It was not respectable for a white 
man to labor on a farm. That condition went on. The one-crop system 
was forced on them. 

“Senator Simmons. You are speaking of the slave-holding sections of 
the State, are you not? 

“Mr. Parterson. Yes. I am not trying to describe your State; I am 
describing southern Georgia. 

“Senator WaLsH of Montana. That was all slave-holding, was it not? 

“Senator Simmons. Pretty much. North Carolina was less than 
half. 

“Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. I should have made that modifica- 
tion. It was the only thing they could sell for cash. They came to the 
‘point where they felt they could not raise anything but cotton and a 
‘little corn. In the meantime the Great Plains of the West were opened 
up, and the slogan was, ‘Go west, young man,’ The railroads were 
putting out all sorts of inducements to people to go West, with the 
result that no new agricultural blood came South. And to this day to 
only a very limited extent have any agricultural people come into the 
South. That tells us why we are in the condition we are in, I think” 

There also appeared Mr. R. S. MacElwee, commissioner of port devel- 
opment, Charleston, 8. C., who was for years with the International 
Harvester Co. and traveled extensively in that interest in America and 
abroad, and who was also at one time Chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. Mr. MacElwee 
said, in part: - 

“The question always in establishing an enlightened, organized rural 
eommunity, of interdependence of individuals, owning their own lands, 
was the initial investment in buildings and land necessary to start. 
After the start, scientific agriculture and education along various social 
as well as agricultural lines has inevitably worked out satisfactorily in 
those places I had occasion to observe in the old country, where certain 
new (districts were built up with a new group of farmers, 

“The reason that a program requiring from 30 to 50 years is a State 
problem, using the word ‘State’ now in an economic sense as a gov- 
ernmental problem, is the same as that of forestry and reforestation. 
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It is too long for private initiative, because the returns are too far de- 
ferred. To build a rural community is as long a process as building 
a forest; the same principles of investment and return, the same security 
on what is built up as a forest, is found in these communities, 

“Now, some of the functions of a large group of independent land- 
owners, associated together for mutual benefit, are: In the purchase 
of their supplies, the examining of their fertilizer and their seeds, the 
breeding of better seeds, breeding of better stock, the maintenance of 
certain stud animals to improve stock on the farms, and what is known 
as farm statics; that Is, the balance of interrelationship like a bridge 
girder, of plant life, of animal life on the farm, are only possible where 
the group works together. The individual can not do it. And that was 
the reason the capital investment and necessity of group action that 
caused in the early history of the German Empire, particularly in 
Prussia, the application of these methods in groups, over long periods 
of years, to certain areas that were backward and needed to be brought 
up again. It was a case of encouraging individual farm owners, who 50 
years ago showed a tendency to drift back into the agricultural slump. 

“Now, the benefits I am sure will be brought out by other speakers 
that have already been touched upon. Among them is that of joint 
group marketing, the joint use of breeding stock, the joint use of large 
machinery—and that is where I come in in my harvesting work. For 
instance, the farmers had too little wheat to use a binder, but the group 
maintained a park of binders and one binder would cut the wheat of 
three or four farms, and probably 12 binders would be used by the 
group and take care of 20 or 30 farms. 

“T mentioned the examination of feeds and fertilizers and seeds, in 
which there has always been a certain amount of inadequate supervision. 
The question of soil study is carried on now by the Department of 
Agriculture where the farmers are intelligent enough to use it, but the 
question of having your neighbors’ soil analyzed, and their fertilizer 
analyzed, and then producing better crops, will bring the backward 
feliows into line.” 

Special attention is called to the printed hearings, from which the 
foregoing statesments are taken. 


ANNIVERSARY OF BRIGADIER GENERAL PULASKI’S DEATH 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, from the Committee on the Library 
I report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 50) to provide for the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the death of Brig. Gen. Cagimir 
Pulaski. I invite the attention of the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Dix] to this report. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the joint resolution simply author- 
izes the President to request the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the death of General Pulaski. I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, and it was 
read, as follows: 


Whereas October 11, 1779, marks, in American history, the date of 
the heroic death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, who died from wounds 
received on October 9, 1779, at the siege of Savannah, Ga.; and 

Whereas the States of Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, Minnesota, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and other States of the Union have, by legislative enactment, 
designated October 11, 1929, to be “ General Pulaski’s Memorial Day ”; 
and 

Whereas October 11, 1929, marks the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of General Pulaski, and it is but fitting that 
such date should be observed and commemorated with suitable patriotic 
exercises: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is requested, 
by proclamation, (1) to invite the people of the United States to ob- 
serve October 11, 1929, as the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, by 
holding such exercises and ceremonies in schools, churches, or other 
suitable places as may be deemed appropriate in commemoration of the 
death of General Pulaski, and (2) to provide for the appropriate display 
of the flag of the United States upon all governmental buildings in the 
United States on such date. 


The joint resolution 


yas reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 1833) to encourage and promote the production of 
livestock in connection with irrigated lands in the State of 
Wyoming; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 





By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 1334) for the relief of the Herschel Jones Market- 
ing Service, (Inc.) (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 1335) for the relief of Joseph S. Johnson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1336) for the relief of Booth & Co, (Inc.), a Dela- 
ware corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1337) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge acruss the Clinch River, near Kingston, in Roane County, 
Tenn. ; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 1338) granting a pension to Nancy Dobbs Cassidy ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1339) granting a pension to Isabelle Simington 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1340) granting an inerease of pension to Elizabeth 
A. Mitchell (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1341) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
A. Owens (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 1842) for the relief of E. 8S. de Bessieres (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1343) granting a pension to Marguerite D. Max- 
well; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 1344) to authorize the payment of burial expenses 
of former service men who die in indigent circumstances while 
receiving hospitalization and whose burial expenses are not 
otherwise provided for; 

A bill (S. 1845) to authorize the Secretary of War to ac- 
quire, free of cost to the United States, the tract of land known 
as Confederate Stockade Cemetery, situated on Johnstons 
Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 1346) to amend section 5a of the national defense 
act, approved June 4, 1920, providing for placing educational 
orderg for equipment, etc., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 1347) to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An 
act authorizing Maynard D. Smith, his heirs, successors, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, Mich.,” approved March 
2, 1929, and being Public Act 923 of the Seventieth Congress ; 
to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. WHEELER. 

A bill (S. 1848) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
B. Morton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 1349) to provide for the appointment of Maurice 
D. Loewenthal as a warrant officer, United States Army; and 

A bill (S. 1350) for the relief of Harry Stanbrough Monell, 
formerly chairman War Department Claims Board Transporta- 
tion Service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) to provide for the prepara- 
tion and distribution of pamphlets containing the Constitution 
of the United States printed in foreign languages and in Bng- 
lish; to the Committee on Printing. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL—SPONGES 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 

OPEN EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


Mr. JONES. Myr. President, I submit a substitute for Senate 
Resolution 19, and ask that it may be printed, printed in the 
Recorp, and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the proposed substitute to Senate 
Resolution 19, to amend paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII, relat- 
ing to proceedings on nominations in executive session, was 
ordered to lie on the table, to be printed, and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


In lieu of the language contained in the resolution insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“2. Nominations shall be considered in open session unless the com- 
mittee reporting any particular nomination shall recommend that it be 
considered in closed executive session, and the Senate by a majority 
vote shall so determine. When nominations are considered in closed 
executive session all information communicated or remarks made by a 
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Senator concerning the character or qualifications of the person whose 
nomination is being so considered shall be kept secret. If, however, 
charges shall be made against a person nominated, the committee may, 
in its discretion, notify such nominee thereof, but the name of the 
person making such charges shall not be disclosed. The fact that a 
nomination has been made, or that it has been confirmed or rejected, 
shall not be regarded as a secret; and all roll calls in closed executive 
session, together with a statement of the question upon which such 
roll calls are had, shall be published in the Rmconrp.” 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS AT UNVEILING OF STATUE OF WADE 
HAMPTON 

Mr. SMITH submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 13), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed with illustrations, and bound, the proceedings in 
Congress, together with the proceedings at the unveiling in Statuary 
Hall, upon the acceptance of the statue of Wade Hampton, presented by 
the State of South Carolina, 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 shall be for 
the use of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the use and distribu- 
tion of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
South Carolina. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer and shall procure suitable illus- 
trations to be bound with these proceedings, 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following joint resolutions were severally read twice by 
their titles and referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution making appropriations for addi- 
tional compensation for transportation of the mail by railroad 
routes in accordance with the increased rates fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ; 

H. J. Res. 83. Joint resolution to make available funds for 
carrying into effect the public resolution of February 20, 1929, 
as amended, concerning the cessions of certain islands of the 
Samoan group to the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 84. Joint resolution extending until June 30, 1930, 
the availability of the appropriation for enlarging and relocating 
the Botanic Garden. 

“TENROOT’S LIFT” 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present an editorial from 
the Helena Independent of May 29, 1929, entitled ‘ Lenroot’s 
Lift,” which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Helena (Mont.) Independent, May 29, 1929] 
LENROOT’S LIFT 

The elevation of ex-Senator Lenroot to the Federal judiciary shows 
the people how it is done to them, 

As a lawyer Lenroot had very limited experience’ He .had been 
“Jame ducked” by the people of his home State, who knew him best. 
According to evidence before the Federal Trade Commission, he had 
received $20,000 from the Power Trust to further its interests before 
the Senate. In one of his first public addresses President Hoover 
urged the necessity of improvement of the judiciary. 

In the face of these things Lenroot gets a $12,000 Federal judge- 
ship for life, with full-pay pension upon retirement. He had whooped 
it up for Hoover’s nomination at the Kansas City convention. 

The matter will be regretted by millions of Mr. Hoover’s admirers. 
However, even Achilles had a weak spot, in his heel. 


“ WHEAT AND REPUBLICANS” 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present an editorial from 
the New York Times of to-day entitled “ Wheat and Repub- 
licans,” which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, June 3, 
WHEAT AND REPUBLICANS 
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The low price of wheat has thrown the Republicans at Washington 
into low spirits. Their opponents are charging them with responsibility 
for the drop and they don’t well see how they can deny it. Certainly their 
party has always claimed the credit when wheat was $1.50 a bushel or more, 
the theory being that the protective tariff makes wheat germinate, 
furnishes just the right amount of moisture and heat, keeps out rust, 
and leads the happy farmer always to vote the Republican ticket. But 
now what is happening? The tariff duty on wheat has been pushed up 
to 42 cents a bushel, while almost at the same time the market price 
has fallen something like 30 cents. Coincidentally, the Republicans 
were passing their bill for farm relief, designed to prevent surplus pro- 
duction, or else to take care of it, to stabilize prices and put money in 
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the pocket of every farmer. Yet wheat, in the most perverse spirit, has 
kept on piling up an unwieldy surplus and glutting the markets even at 
the lower price. This is unfortunate economically, but politically the 
Republicans feel that it is deadly. 

What to do about it they are at their wits’ end to know. Senator 
Nye has introduced a bill to take $200,000,000 out of the Treasury to 
buy up the surplus wheat. Then it is to be given away to the starving 
Chinese. How it could be got to them, whether they would like it and 
use it, no one seems to know. The main thing is to get the carried- 
over wheat and the expected surplus from this crop out of the market. 
That would be expected to raise the price on what is left. But would 
not this be in the very act a confession that the whole Republican 
scheme of enriching the farmer through the tariff is a flat failure? 
Something else, it is now perceived, must be done or attempted. 

It will not do for the harassed Republicans to fall back on the law of 
supply and demand. It, they have long asserted, can be modified or 
repealed by tariff taxes. Yet in this instance the tariff obviously will 
not work. It is undoubtedly true that in the United States and also in 
Canada and other wheat-growing countries, there has been overproduc- 
tion. How to deal with it is admittedly a serious question. But the 
proof is ample that it does not fit at all into the Republican theory. 
Events have demonstrated this and have brought about the confusion 
and gloom into which the Republican leaders have been thrown by the 
sight of wheat selling below $1. They never could have believed that 
nature and the docile Republican farmers would behave so ungratefully ! 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on to-day that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) 
authorizing the Smithsonian Institution to convey suitable ac- 
knowledgment to John Gellatly for his offer to the Nation of 
his art collection and to include in its estimates of appropria- 
tions such sums as may be needful for the preservation and 
maintenance of the collection. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Gillett 
Ashurst Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Goff 
Bratton Greene 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck 
Broussard Harris Norris 
Burton Harrison Nye 
Capper Hastings Oddie 
Connally Hatfield Overman 
Copeland Hawes Patterson 
Couzens Hayden Phipps 
Cutting Heflin Pine 
Dale Howell Pittman 
Dill Johnson Ransdell 
Edge Jones Reed 
Fess Kean Sackett 
Fletcher Kendrick Schall 
Vrazier Keyes Sheppard Watson 
George King Simmons Wheeler 

Mr. HEFLIN. My colleague the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Brack] is unavoidably absent from the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gotps- 
BOROUGH] is absent from the Chamber on account of illness. 
The junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hesert] is un- 
avoidably detained from the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. My colleague the junior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Rosinson] is necessarily absent from the city. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. The Senate resumes the 


consideration of Senate bill 108, the unfinished business. 
MARKETING OF PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 108) to suppress unfair and fraudulent 
practices in the marketing of perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have received a telegram 
from Hon. G. W. Koiner, commissioner of agriculture of Vir- 
ginia, who is a very efficient and capable commissioner, regard- 
ing the pending bill. It is very short. I ask that it be read at 
the desk. % 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The telegram was read and ordered to lie on the table, as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. FESS. 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 


RICHMOND, VA., June 1, 1929. 
Senator CLAUDE A. SWANSON: 
Please support bill now pending, Borah patron, to suppress unfair 
and fraudulent practices in marketing perishables. 
G. W. Koiner. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I offer an amend- 


ment to Strike out subdivision 6, on page 2, beginning in line 12, 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


The term “dealer” means any person engaged in the business of 
buying or selling any perishable agricultural commodity in interstate or 
foreign commerce: Provided, That this act sball not apply to retailers 
buying in less than carload quantities, nor shall section 4 of this act 
apply to producers selling only products of their own raising. 


The language of that subsection as it is drawn is awkward. 
It will be observed that it first excludes persons who are en- 
gaged in buying or selling at retail, and then provides that those 
buying in less than carload lots are excluded, but those buying 
in more than carload lots are included. The only purpose is to 
correct what might be considered the faulty construction of 
the paragraph, and to exclude from the operations of the licens- 
ing feature of the proposed act; that is, from the requirement 
of the license, producers selling or shipping products of their 
own raising. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be stated, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuier Cierk. It is proposed to strike out subsection 6, 
on page 2, beginning in line 12, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

The term “dealer”? means any person engaged in the business of 
buying or selling any perishable agricultural commodity in interstate or 
foreign commerce: Provided, That this act shall not apply to retailers 
buying in less than carload quantities, nor shall section 4 of this act 
apply to producers selling only products of their own raising. 


Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Montana if this would not be the effect of his amendment: 
Since the exempted persons would be unlicensed persons, is it 
not probable that the licensed commission men would refuse 
to deal with them, and that they, in their turn, would be forced 
then to go to the brokers or commission merchants of the local- 
ity who are licensed? In other words, would not the producers 
be placed at the mercy of the present situation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would hardly expect that to 
happen. I should imagine that the commission merchant would 
be eager to buy where he could buy to the best advantage. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, if the Senator will permit me, there 
would be a decided lack of mutuality there. The commission 
merchant, for instance, in New York would be liable to all the 
penalties of the bill, should it become a law, while the person 
shipping would have no responsibility under it. As I have be- 
fore stated, many times perishable commodities which are re- 
ceived in New York are received in bad condition because they 
are badly packed; they are not sent as they should be; they 
are damaged in transit and are received in a condition which 
makes them unsalable. The producer knows that when he 
ships those products they are all right, and, of course, he has 
a grievance; but the commission merchant in New York, who 
is licensed, knows that if he takes any chances of that sort of 
thing from an unlicensed person, the unlicensed person in the 
country has no penalty to pay. All the burden is then placed 
upon the commission merchant in New York. 

I am quite confident that this amendment, which, on the 
face of it, seems so good, would result in throwing the pro- 
ducer in the country into the hands of the local broker. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am not at all 
apprehensive of the result that seems to trouble the Senator 
from New York. I do not imagine that the producer who ships 
will be at any disadvantage whatever by not being obliged to 
take out a license, which seems to me would be a burden upon 
him, of which the amendment seeks to relieve him. There is, 
however, a very just consideration suggested by the Senator from 
New York, namely, that there is no mutuality in the matter. 
The commission merchant is obliged to take out a license, and 
becomes subject not only to the ordinary common-law action but 
subjects himself to being disciplined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; if his offenses are grievous, his license may be taken 
away from him entirely; and he stands that chance as well as 
the other chances. Likewise, an additional remedy is offered 
to the shipper. 

The only lack of mutuality which seems to me to be worthy 
of consideration is that the commission merchant may be in 
correspondence with a producer shipper, and the producer ship- 
per may represent that his commodities are of a certain class 
and kind, but when they are received with a bill of lading at- 
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tached the commission merchant, or, at least, the purchaser of 
the goods, is at this disadvantage: He must take up the bill of 
lading before he practicaliy sees the commodities at all. If they 
are misrepresented to him he has, of course, a cause of action 
against the shipper, which he may prosecute in any of the courts 
without the aid of this proposed statute. 

I do not apprehend, however, that occasions of that kind will 
arise very often: and Senators will observe that the bill as it 
stands proposes to exempt the producer shipper from the neces- 
sity of securing a license if his shipment is less than a carlond 
lot. The provision is merely extended to give him the exemp- 
tion whether he ships in carload lots or in less than carload lots. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to suggest to the Senator from 


Senater from Montana 
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they arrive at the market, and I do not see why we should not 
be careful in the wording of the bill not to put a tax or a burden 
upon the producer, but simply, as nearly as we can, protect him 
from imposition growing out of the condition of his products 
when they arrive. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am not certain whether the reply of the Sen- 
ator from Montana to the Senator from Idaho means that he 
has receded from the amendment which he offered. As I 
understood his amendment to subdivision 4, it was to relieve 
producers from the necessity of taking out licenses, and, as I 
understand, the Senator from Idaho objects to the amendment. 


| He insists that the producer himself shall be subjected to the 


Montana and to the Senator from New York that the fee for | 


the license be reduced toa nominal sum. I see some objections to 
relieving from the operations of the bill the producer seller who 
ships a carload. Would it be satisfactory if the amount of the 
license were reduced to $1? The great object of this bill, of 


terms of the bill. 


Mr. BORAH. I am particularly anxious that the producer 


| shipping in carload lots shall have the benefit of this bill when 


course, is to prevent commission merchants and dealers and | 


brokers from doing business who are not willing to do business 
in a fair and honest way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
to me. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to call attention to the fact, 
although it is well known to those who have given thought and 
study to this bill. that many shipments wre made by different 
producers. For instance, a carloud may represent commodities 
produced by four or five melon growers or truck growers who 
assemble their products and ship them in carload lots. Under 
the provisions of this bill each one would have to take out a 
license, 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. SMITH. Each one would be liable, for each one who con- 
tributed to the carload lot would be shipping virtually in a 
carload lot. 

Mr. BORAH. No. If four or five shippers should combine 
and make of their products a carload lot, each one would not be 
selling in a earload lot, because each one would be contributing 
below a carload lot. 

Mr. SMITH. But the entire shipment is in a carload lot. 

Mr. BORAH. The products may be shipped in a carload lot, 
but the bill only applies to individual shippers who ship their 
own products in carload lots. if four or five should ship to- 
gether, the bill would not cover the four or five. 

Mr. SMITH. I have a comment here from one who has had 
considerable experience in matters of this kind. He calls my 
attention to this particular provision of the bill and seems to be 
of the opinion that it would be disadvantageous. In his com- 
munication to me he goes on to say: 


That would be entirely satisfactory 


Montana 


It should be remembered that practically 85 or 90 per cent of all the 
fresh fruit and vegetables entering into interstate commerce are shipped 
in car lots, if not by one producer, then by two or more producers in 
the same community who combine their shipments to save freight. In 
such cases all would be required to pay the license of $10 annually. 


Mr. BORAH. I am going to modify the provision calling for 
the payment of $10 for a license in a few moments, but I may 
say at this time it would not apply, I think, at all to a combina- 
tion of parties shipping a carload lot. 

Mr. SMITH. The bill says “any dealer. Under the terms 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana, as I 
understand it, the individual shipper—that is, the producer who 
ships in carload lots—is eliminated. He is not liable to pay the 
$10 license if he ships his own products in carload lots. 

I imagine the object of this bill is not to embarrass the pro- 
ducer but to guarantee a square deal to him by the man who 
purchases his products and who, under the terms of the bill, is 
required to make a correct report as to the condition of the 
products when they arrive. 

I listened to the statement of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CopeLanp], but I do not see how we would benefit the 
business of truck growing and shipping by imposing a license 
upon the man who produces and ships, because the condition in 
which the products arrive may not be chargeable to him at all. 
The commodities may be damaged in transit; they may be 
reccived in bad condition because of several reasons arising after 
they leave his hands. However, we are attempting to give him 
a square deal in relation to the products which he grows when 


| amount of the fee to a dollar a year instead of $10? 


his products reach the market. I was of the opinion when the 
amendment was first offered by the Senator from Montana that 
it would exclude him from the operations of the bill entirely. 
I asked, therefore, would it not be practicable to reduce the 
Then 
there could be very little objection to the producer shipping 
in carload lots taking out a license. 

Mr. KING. My. President, if I may interrupt the Senator 
from Montana further—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The amount of the license fee is unimportant, so 
far as I am concerned. It is the principle involved which en- 
gages my attention. In the first place, I am not in accord with 
the view that to carry on business one must obtain a license 
from the Federal Government and subject himself to the sur- 
veillance of the Department of Agriculture or some other Fed- 
eral department. However, waiving that point, I submit that 
it is unfair, if this bill is in the interest of the producer, to 
subject him to the terms of the bill requiring him to take out a 
license. If some commission merchant or consignee complains 
that a producer shipped products that did not suit the con- 
signee, then the producer’s license is to be taken from htm 
and he is thereafter denied the right to sell or dispose of his 
products in interstate commerce. I object to the amendment of 
the Senator from Montana if by it he seeks to require producers 
to take out Federal licenses. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I say just a word first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Notwithstanding the suggestions which have 
been made, I desire to change the amount of the fee, and 
then, so far as I am concerned, I am going to accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield further? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
myself. 

Mr. President, I desire to make it clear to the Senator from 
Utah that the bill as it is before us subjects the producer- 
shipper to the requirement of taking out a license. It, how- 
ever, exempts the shipper provided he ships in less than car- 
load lots. If he ships in a carload lot or more than a carload 
lot, he must take out a license under the provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The purpose of this amendment 
is to exempt a producer-shipper from the necessity of taking 
out a license whether he ships in carload lots or less than 
carload lots. 

Mr. KING. 


Does the Senator from Montana 


I should like to say a word now 


Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
now yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. KING. If that is the effect of the amendment, I approve 
of it, because as I urged on Friday and a moment ago as an 
objection to the bill the provision subjecting the producer to 
the terms of the bill which govern commission merchants. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The only answer I can make to 
that is the suggestion made by the Senator from New York. 
If we require the consignee to take out a license so that the 
shipper may have another remedy, it would seem as though 
perhaps we ought to give the consignee, in exactly the same 
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way, another remedy against the shipper; but legislation 
always meets abuses, and it is inadvisable to have it go farther 
than the necessities of the case. Up to the present time I 
have not heard very much of embarrassments to which com- 
mission merchants have been subjected in their dealings with 
their shippers, while the complaints the other way have been 
innumerable. 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. TRAMMELL addressed the Chair. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
South Carolina, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho is accepted, that we make the license fee a 
nominal one, then, in case the license is taken out, it presup- 
poses that some standard must be set up by the department 
that issues the license as to the quality of the goods and the 
character of the shipment; and if the producer does not sub- 
scribe or some one alleges that he has not subscribed to these 
restrictions or to the formula that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment may set up, then he loses his license and can not ship 
any more stuff. He is out; and the very object of this bill 
and of all legislation along this line is to encourage fair deal- 
ing with those who are organized to receive it. Why should 
we require any license at all upon the part of the producer 
who ships his stuff subject to inspection when it arrives? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield“to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I have accepted the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Montana. I have also reduced the amount of the 
fee; but let me say in this connection that while this bill is 
designed primarily to protect the producer, yet nevertheless 
there is another party in the transaction, and that is the com- 
mission merchant or the dealer. They are entitled to some 
consideration; and it was for that reason that the bill was 
drawn as it was, so that there would be a parity of obligation 
between them, I have no fear myself of any producer being 
cut out of the privilege of shipping; but I have accepted the 
amendment, and so that eliminates that question entirely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Purprps in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can hardly understand how the Sena- 
tor from Idaho can accept this amendment if the purpose of 
this bill is to protect the producer. That is what it is for; 
is it not? 

Mr. BORAH. That is one purpose, 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, that is the main purpose. It would 
not be here if the commission merchant had to be protected; 
the bill would not have been brought in, at least in this form. 

Now, however, the Senator accepts an amendment which 
places the producer at home entirely at the mercy of the home 
broker; because why should the commission merchant in New 
York or Chicago, seeking to buy produce, buy it of an irre- 
sponsible shipper in the country somewhere, when in the same 
section of the country there is a licensed commission man or 
broker? He will not do that. Since he is brought under the 
regulation of this act, he is bound to deal with another person 
who is under the same regulation; and I think the Senator 
from Idaho, if he will permit me to say so, makes a serious 
mistake if he does this, 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Idaho, 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I desire to ask a question of the 
Senator from New York. Now, we have regulated the stock- 
yards so that the commission merchants there are practically 
under a license; we have regulated the grain exchanges so that 
the commission merchants on the grain exchanges are account- 
able to some one; and yet the man who ships the carload of 
grain is not required to take out a license, nor is the man who 
ships a carload of livestock required to take out a license. The 
people at the other end are supposed to give him an account of 
the shipment when it arrives; and the idea of this bill is to 
have these people given some accounting and given a square 
deal. 

My experience in dealing with the commission merchant is 
that he will not raise that question; that he is not opposing this 
bill, because he welcomes honest dealing and honest handling of 


I yield to the Senator from 


I yield to the junior Senator from 
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products: but the trouble with the situation is that there are a 
lot of irresponsible fellows in the country who might be called 
scalpers, who feel that it is legitimate to rob the farmer and 
the country dealer every time a carload of produce starts to 
market. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President 


I now yield to the Senator from 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
world in the cities? 
No; certainly not. 

All right. 
But there are several dishonest people in the 


Mr. President, is all the dishonesty in the 


Mr. BORAH. 

Mr, COPELAND. 

Mr. BORAH., 
cities, 

Mr. COPELAND. That is probably true; and there may be 
several in the country. I contend, however, that it is not fair 
to ask the commission merchant in the city to submit to the 
conditions of section 4, requiring the license—and I notice in 
subsection (b) that the Secretary may, by regulation, prescribe 
the information to be contained in such application—it is not 
fair to ask the commission merchant to submit to that sort of 
regulation and then to let anybody in the world ship goods and 
then later make a claim for money—I see that this is a collec- 
tion agency as well as everything else—and also to penalize the 
commission merchant because he has refused to receive, or has 
dumped out as unsuitable, material which has beeen sent by 
somebody in the country who is absolutely irresponsible, un- 
licensed, can not be reached by the Secretary of Agriculture or 
by the courts, but is a perfectly irresponsible individual ship- 
ping this stuff. I am not a lawyer; but if this lack of mutuality 
would not defeat this bill in the courts, I am sure nothing pos- 
sibly could. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to say to the Senator from 
New York that in case this bill is passed, and a proceeding of 
the character provided in the bill should be inaugurated before 
the department, in that proceeding necessarily the name of the 
shipper would be disclosed, and the grievance of the shipper 
would be disclosed. If there was falsification on the part of 
the commission merchant as to the quality or as to the condi- 
tion of the goods, if that was the gravamen of the complaint, 
undoubtedly in any tribunal or before any person invested with 
the power to try that question the commission merchant would 
have the right to answer that the damage complained of was 
not the result of a false contention ; that the goods were, in fact, 
damaged before they were shipped, or damaged in transit; and 
the shipper’s contention that they were dumped, or that the 
price was reduced on account of the condition, would be the 
issue in controversy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there, he has that right now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He would have it under this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is not any new right granted, but 
there is a further obligation placed upon him, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all the right he needs to have. 
complaint is against him. 

Mr. COPELAND. Against the shipper? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it is against the commission merchant, 
that “ you have falsely represented that this commodity was in 
bad condition,” or that “you have falsely represented that it 
was in such condition that it had to be rejected and dumped.” 
That will necessarily have to be the contention of the shipper ; 
and in answer to that contention the commission merchant can 
set up the fact that the alleged bad condition occurred either 
before shipment or in transit, and that he was in no way re 
sponsible for it. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, if the shipper is licensed he then has placed upon 
him the same obligation to ship goods that are first class and 
properly packed, because otherwise the commission man would 
have no recourse except to the courts, and his own license miglt 
be taken away from him, while this man at home having no 
license, it would not make any difference to him; there is no 
penalty involved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The decision of that question can only arise 
upon complaint; and when the complaint is made the commis- 
sion merchant has the same right to develop the facts before the 
Secretary of Agriculture that the farmer has to develop the facts 
that he contends for against the commission merchant. 

Mr, COPELAND. Is the Senator now assuming that the 
shipper also is licensed? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. No; I see no necessity for licensing the 
shipper. Of course, Mr. President, as I said the other day, it is 
true that in nearly all the States, I think—certainly in my 
State—these goods are inspected before they are shipped, and 
they are required to be put up in standard packages before they 
are Shipped, and there is verification of that fact at the end of 
the line where the shipment originates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Idaho one question. I infer from a statement made by the 
Senator a little while ago that the provisions of this bill would 
apply only to shipments in carload lots. Does that mean that 
no shipper would be eutitled to the benefits of this bill unless 
he ships a full carload lot? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no! 

Mr. SIMMONS. The custom is this, I think: Very frequently 
two or three producers will club together and make up a car- 
Inad lot. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I had supposed, before the statement 
made by the Senator gave rise to some little confusion and 
doubt about it, that a shipment of that sort would come under 
the provisions of this bill, notwithstanding no one man owned 
all of the carload. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly; I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am in great doubt about 
this question, on account of an amendment to this bill that the 
Senator accepted the other day. Will it not absolutely destroy 
and abolish commerce between the States, in this way ?—Suppose 
a man in Georgia ships a carload of watermelons to a com- 
mission merchant in New York. If the Georgia man, because of 
some feigned or real claim for damages, can sue the man in 
New York for $10, and the New York man has to go down to 
xyeorgia to defend the suit, and carry his witnesses down there 
to respond to a claim of $10 damage, think of the millions of 
suits that would arise in the country, involving men doing 


I had said all that I care to say, 
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products from the different States. Under these circumstances 
commission merchants would not, I think, take out licenses to 
do business if they are to be harassed all over the United 
States, from California to Maine, by suits of all kinds in the 
Federal courts. This would extend the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts farther than was ever dreamed by man could be 
done. For some real or fancied damage anybody in one State 
could sue a commission merchant in any other State, and we 
would have possibly millions of suits in the Federal courts in 
cases of this kind. Would not that cause every shipping mer- 
chant to quit the business? If he is to be sued for every little 
fancied wrong in any State, he would go out of business. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not believe the amend- 
ment we agreed to on Friday would have that effect, but I am 
going to reserve it for action in the Senate and will consider the 
matter myself. But let me say one thing to the Senator. He 
says that under the amendment a commission merchant might 
be sued in a State far from his place of business. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the situation now with reference to 
the shipper? Can he get any relief whatever? He must travel 
from a thousand to three thousand miles, and take his lawyers 
and his witnesses. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; but the Senator proposes to give juris- 
diction to the Federal courts in this matter, something that has 
never been done in our history. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to say that, while I have reserved that 
question for further consideration, and intend to reserve it for 
the purpose of considering it, if it is within my power to have 
enacted a law which will make it possible to have a suit brought 
at the home of the producer, I am going to urge it. I do not 
want to have any question of constitutionality arise, but I be- 
lieve such a provision would be fair. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the question in my mind is this: When 
that is done, will not thousands of suits originate in the States 
for all sorts of claims, whether real or fancied, just or unjust, 
and will not the commission merchants have to go into the 
various States and try the cases, and will that not really result 
in their undoing, so that they will cease to do business? 

Mr. BORAH, The condition the Senator fears as to the com- 
mission merchant is what is now putting so many producers 
out of business. They are compelled to ship to States from a 
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thousand to two thousand miles from home, and when the prod- 
uce reaches its destination they must take the discretion and 
judgment of another party entirely. If that discretion and 
judgment do them a wrong, then the shipper has to go to the 
consignee’s place of business in order to sue him, and the result 
is that the shipper to-day has absolutely no protection against 
the misconduct of those people. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I realize that, and yet I want commerce to 
go on; I want our people to be able to ship and I want the mer- 
chants in business everywhere to be able to do business as 
shippers. 

What is the matter with the present law? Is not that a good 
law? ‘The Senator stated the other day that it was a fine law 
with one exception. The Senator, by his measure, would give 
Federal courts jurisdiction, when that is not provided in the 
present law. If the present law were enforced, it would carry 
out all the purposes for which the Senator is contending. 

Mr. BORAH. Far from it. The present law has its virtues 
and is helpful, but under it a shipper in North Carolina has to 
go to New York in order to bring a lawsuit if one is necessary. 
That affords no remedy whatever. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does not the present law give a right to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to investigate, to look into these ques- 
tions, and send an inspector to find out the truth about the 
matter? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but when he finds out what the condi- 
tions are, although a disclosure of the facts may show the 
shipper to be in the right, the shipper is powerless to enforce 
his claim because of the distance which he must travel? the 
expense to which he must go, and the obligations which he must 
incur in order to maintain his rights. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I realize that, and yet his rights can be 
enforced by the Secretary of Agriculture simply by a notice, and 
I think they will be enforced in that way. 

I submit this for the consideration of the Senator, that this 
would work an absolute embargo against producers in one State 
shipping to other States. That would be the effect of it, because 
men who go into business do not want to be harrassed by suits 
all over the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. That is assuming that every shipper and every 
producer is a contentious, cantankerous, unprincipled man, who 
will bring a suit when he has no justification. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not all, but some. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utub? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think this extraordinary 
provision will greatly modify not only our business dealings but 
our system of jurisprudence? This bill deals with nation-wide 
activities and thousands of transactions daily. There are tens 
of thousands of persons engaged in the buying and selling of 
fruits and vegetables and most of their dealings are interstate in 
character. They are citizens of the various States, amenable 
to State laws, and may be sued in State courts. Efforts are 
being made by some to restrict the jurisdiction of Federal courts 
and to prevent transfers from State courts to Federal courts 
on the ground of diversity of citizenship. This measure seeks 
to extend the authority of the Federal Government and the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts and to bring within their 
cognizance a large part of the business transactions of indi- 
viduals and corporations. If we are to transfer to executive 
agencies the power to supervise all business transactions of an 
interstate character and to the Federal courts all controversies 
growing out of interstate dealings and transactions, soon the 
States will be stripped of their authority and the State courts 
of much of their present jurisdiction. 

Under this bill as amended, individuals may be dragged from 
one end of the continent to the other by suits brought in Federal 
courts, remote, as stated, from their homes. If a suit is brought, 
the venue, of course, will be laid by the person who claims a 
right of action in the State of his residence and the person or 
corporation with whom he dealt, living thousands of miles away, 
may thus be sued in the Federal court by the person claiming 
the cause of action, no matter how trifling his claim may be, 
and so compelled to defend such action. 

Mr. BORAH. What has the Senator to say as to the right of 
recovery now of a man shipping from his State if damage is 
done him by a commission merchant in New York, we will say? 

The Senator is prefectly aware of the fact that although he 
may have a just claim, and although the facts may be sufficient 
to justify a suit, yet by reason of the fact that the shipper must 
go a distance of three or four thousand miles, take his witnesses, 
and employ attorneys, there is a denial of justice to him. Is 
that any more to be forgiven or forgotten than the fact that the 
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commission merchant may be compelled to go from his place 
of business? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course that is an appealing 
‘and plausible argument and has some strong moral grounds 
to rest upon; but proposed legislation must not envisage one 
situation only, it should comprehend various situations and 
meet fundamental questions and conditions. A cherished right 
under our theory of government is that a person has the right 
to demand that when sued, it shall be in his own vicinage, that 
the venue shall be laid where he resides. If a cause of action 
is alleged against a person the case must be tried in the juris- 
diction where the default is alleged to have been committed. 
One of the complaints against King George was that he dragged 
persons across the ocean for trial. 

Mr. BORAH. They did not have any contractual relations 
with the fellow who was dragging them. 

Mr. KING. No; but a contract or a delict does not carry 
with it authority or power to be sued in some foreign jurisdic- 
tion or dragged thousands of miles from home for trial. There 
is serious question as to the constitutionality of a Federal 
statute that authorizes suit to be brought by a citizen, for in- 
stance of California, against a citizen of New York in the 
former State. Of course, if the citizen of New York were found 
in the State of California and summons was there served upon 
him the court would have jurisdiction over the defendant. In 
my opinion if the principle contended for by the Senator from 
Idaho is incorporated in this bill, namely, that suit may be 
brought in the Federal courts where the plaintiffs reside, against 
defendants residing in other States, it will be an obstacle to 
trade and commercial dealings between citizens of different 
States; between producers of fruits and vegetables and commis- 
sion men and purchasers in other States. I concede that if a 
commission merchant in some remote State, who receives for 
sale commodities from a person in some other State, is dishon- 
est and deals unfairly with the consignor, the latter may suffer 
great inconvenience and hardships in securing redress, 

Many wholesale merchants and brokers ship their goods to 
retailers in distant States, and the latter are not always honest, 
and not infrequently violate their contracts and fail to make 
payments for the merchandise even after the same has been sold. 
If a suit is brought by the vendor, he has to seek redress where 
the delinquent resides. If I desire to make a contract with the 
Senator from Idaho and I lived in New York, I would under- 
stand that if he breached the contract I would have to seek re- 
lief in the courts of his State, and he would likewise understand 
that if I were guilty of default his cause of action would have 
to be tried where I reside. 

But we are now to accept the view that suits between residents 
of different States can be brought in the Federal courts under 
the interstate-commerce provision of the Constitution, if by any 
theory the matter involved in the suit can be colored with an 
interstate dye, and the defendant be compelled to answer in the 
court where the suit is brought though it be thousands of miles 
from his domicile. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, suppose a commission merchant 
sends his agent to the State of Idaho or the State of Utah and 
makes a contract, he comes to the State for the purpose of carry- 
ing on his business, he selects that jurisdiction as a place to 
make his contract, to initiate his business. Is there anything so 
manifestly unjust, if that contract is violated, in providing that 
the place where it was made shall be the place it shall be 
adjudicated? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator fronr Idaho 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Suppose, under the proposed licensing system, 
a broker should get a license and should say to the shipper that, 
instead of shipping to him, the broker, he must ship to himself, 
the shipper, and that when the goods arrived, for instance, in 
Washington from my State, then he, the broker, would act here 
only as the agent of the shipper. Is there anything in this bill 
that would protect the shipper under those circumstances? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course that could not occur without the 
consent of the shipper. f 

Mr. BLEASE. I understand; but suppose there are three 
brokers here, or half a dozen, and they should agree among 
themselves that they would not handle produce, or have it 
shipped to them, except that the shipper from South Carolina, 
or from Idaho, for instance, should ship to himself. For in- 
stance, the Senator would ship to Wiit1AM E. Boran, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the goods would be here for him, and the 
broker would simply be his agent, instead of acting as a broker. 

Mr. BORAH. If I should make that kind of a contract, I 
would have to live up to it. 
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Mr. BLEASE. Suppose they should refuse to handle goods 
otherwise? Is there anything in this bill by which shippers 
could get any redress? 

Mr. BORAH. No; under those circunsstances I do not think 
the bill would cover the facts. The great, responsible commis- 
sion merchants and their association are not finding fault with 
this bill to the extent which has been indicated in the debate 
here for the reason that the bill would never in any way injure 
them if they lived up to their contracts and dealt fairly with 
shippers. 

I want to say, before I sit down, that I shall consider the 
matter which has been suggested to me by the Senator from 
North Carolina; indeed, I have had it under consideration 
since Friday. Of course I do not want to put anything in the 
bill which will affect its constitutionality, but if this legislation 
goes through I want it to be effective for the purpose of protect- 
ing the producer and the shipper. 

Mr. OVERMAN. So dol. 

Mr. BORAH. If it is not such a measure as would give them 
protection, I do not care to engage in the pastime of passing 
legislation designed to protect them but which would not do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the discussion lately 
indulged in, precipitated by the Senator from North Carolina, 
is somewhat aside from the amendment pending before the 
Senate. Indeed, that has been disposed of. We acted upon it 
on Friday last. But I desire to say, in that connection, and 
particularly for the benefit of my friend the Senator from Utah, 
that the evil he sees is very much magnified. 

In the first place, nearly all of those to be reached by this 
bill are corporations, and those corporations are doing business 
in the various States from which shipments are made. They 
have their agents there soliciting business. Under the laws of 
most States they are required to appoint agents in the States 
upon whom service or process can be made, and now in most of 
them, at least in many of them, their agents can be served in 
the States in which the corporations do business; that is to say, 
in the States in which the shipments originate. It is only those 
who, by some machination, are able to relieve themselves from 
the operation of the State laws requiring the appointment of 
agents there, who would fall under the provisions of this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may have more accurate informa- 
tion than I possess, but my understanding is that the over- 
whelming majority of the commission merchants of the United 
States do not have agents in all parts of the United States where 
they do business or from whom the fruits and vegetables handled 
by them are shipped. I know of commission merchants who re- 
ceive commodities from States in which they do not reside and 
in which they do not have representatives. They secure patrons 
by advertising or because of their known character for fair 
dealing and integrity. One satisfied customer becomes an agent 
or missionary and brings other customers. The result is that 
thousands of commission merchants and dealers carry on ex- 
tensive business undertakings without representatives in other 
States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I say that I do not 
know of a single corporation doing a commission business in 
the purchase or sale of perishable products in my State. It is 
done by the little merchants who order a carload of melons from 
Georgia or a carload of beans from Florida, but there is no 
corporation there doing business that I know of, and I have 
never heard of one engaged in that business in my section. I 
ask my colleague if I am not correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think I can tell the Senator 
there are dozens of the smull dealers right in my section of the 
State now, but I do not know about any corporations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was referring particularly to corporations. 
Can the Senator tell me if he knows about any corporation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not know a thing about any cor- 
porations transacting a commission business down in our State. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know of one in North Caroiina. 
That business is done by the small merchants who order a car- 
load and distribute it out among the people. They are not cor- 
porations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I meant to say to my colleague was 
that the common custom of the commission merchants soliciting 
business in that section of the country is to have somebody 
there at the time of the market for the purpose of soliciting 
shipments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But they are not corporations? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; not that I know of. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may 1 ask 
the Senator from Montana how many commission merchants 
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would be affected by this provision of the bill? I have heard 
that it is estimated there are 25,000. Does the Senator have 
any information on that matter? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I have not. The principle 
of the amendment is by no means new. Exactly the same 
situation existed in connection with the transportation business, 
resulting in what is know as the Carmack amendment. Nearly 
all of the railroads taking shipments of goods across the conti- 
nent or to any considerable distance, if the shipment was to go 
over some other or connecting line, would enter into a contract 
with the shipper to the effect that if the goods were lost or 
damaged en route the only action would lie against the rail- 
road company on whose line the loss of damage occurred and 
not against the original company. For instance, if goods were 
shipped from Helena, Mont., by the Northern Pacific Railway 
to Boston, the goods would pass over the Northern Pacific to 
St. Paul, over the Wisconsin Central, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul or the Chicago & North Western to Chicago, over some 
other connecting line between Chicago and New York, and 
finally over the New York, New Haven & Hartford or some other 
New England road from New York to Boston; so that if the 
goods were lost or destroyed en route between New York and 
3oston the only thing the shipper in the State of Montana 
could do was to travel away off to the State of Connecticut or 
perhaps Rhode Island or Massachusetts and sue there. 

But the Carmack amendment gave the right of action against 
the railroad company taking the original shipment notwith- 
standing such a provision in the contract. In other words, it 
compelled the railroad company to go to the point of shipment 
in order to make defense against the action. Of course, if the 
Northern Pacific under the circumstances I have - indicated 
became liable it would have its action against the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford or whatever road was directly respon- 
sible for the loss, so that road, in order to protect itself, was 
obliged to travel to the city of Helena or some other point in 
Montana in order to defend the action. That legislation has 
been very generally approved and no one has undertaken to 
criticize it in any sense whatever. It is exactly the same here. 
That legislation was rendered necessary by circumstances simi- 
lar to those which make imperative legislation of the character 
now before us. 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grenn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. In view of the fact that this does not 
change the venue for fresh fruits and vegetables, ought it not 
go further and change it for other products of the country like 
dairy products which are shipped from the several States? 

Mr. KING. And for coal and cotton, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana... That would really be aside from 
the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. SACKETT. May I ask the Senator from Idaho if there 
has been any effort or suggestion made that dairy products 
should be included within the terms of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. We have confined the bill exclusively to fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. SACKETT. And yet they are subject to the same kind 
of consignment. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but fresh fruits and vegetables are 
upon a different basis. 

Mr. SACKETT. The same criticism would be made on a 
shipment of cream and milk, which are perishable. 

Mr. BORAH. The dairymen have not asked for it. 

Mr. SACKETT. But in view of the fact that the bill gives 
the right to the producer, which is a valuable right to him in 
the way of change of venue, it seems to me that legislation ought 
to cover the dairymen as well. 

Mr. BORAH. I would be willing to consider a bill of that 
kind, but I would not want to undertake to include all kinds 
of products in this bill. 

Mr. SACKETT. In the section under discussion—section 3— 
occurs the term “ fraudulent charge.” Ig that used synonymous 
with fee or does it mean “ statement”? 

Mr. BORAH. “Siatement” and also “charge” would cover 
a fee or charge for services which were not rendered. 

Mr. SACKETT. But any illegal fee as well? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator thinks the word will cover the 
two classes? 

Mr. BORAH. I think so. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have a communication from a 
party very much interested in the bill who has suggested that 
the word “charge” be eliminated and the word “ representa- 
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tion” be substituted, but I understand the Senator from Idaho 
understands the word “charge” to mean any money charge. 

Mr. BORAH. I would be willing to have it read “charge or 
representation.” 

Mr. SMITH. I think that word should be inserted so it 
would read “any fraudulent charge or representation.” It is 
not necessary for me to enlarge on that point, but just to call 
attention to the fact that it does not quite cover the case. 

Mr. BORAH. When we come to it I will have it changed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it seems to me that what 
is good for the goose is good for the gander. If I understand 
the present situation, the Senator from Idaho has accepted the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana and that 
the licensing plan shall not apply to small shippers, Am I 
right in that understanding? 

Mr. BORAH. I have accepted it, but it has not been acted 
on yet. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
acted upon. 

The bill, on page 3, describes “unfair conduct.” It says that 
it shall be unlawful “for any commission merchant, dealer, or 
broker to make, for a fraudulent purpose, any false or mis- 
leading statement concerning the condition, quality, quantity, 
or disposition of, or the condition of the market for, any perish- 
able agricultural commodity,” and so forth; but if the amend- 
ment is accepted it means that it is unlawful for any licensed 
person, commission merchant, dealer, or broker to make a state- 
ment for a fraudulent purpose, but it is not unlawful for the 
small shipper to make any such statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I spoke to the Senator from Idaho 
about it and was going to propose to him that I would like to 
subject anyone who makes a fraudulent statement about these 
matters to the penalties of the law, so I am going to suggest 
that in line 18, page 3, we should strike out the words “ com- 
mission merchant, dealer, or broker” and insert the word 
“person,” so it would read: “for any person to make, for a 
fraudulent purpose, any false or misleading statement,” and so 
forth. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to inquire if that would be 
satisfactory to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I apologize. I was interrupted at the moment 
and did not hear the Senators suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from New York re- 
ferred to the provision in section 3 and called attention to the 
fact that in line 18 it is provided that it shall be unlawful “ for 
any commission merchant, dealer, or broker to make, for a 
fraudulent purpose, any false or misleading statement,” but 
that the implication is that it is not unlawful for a shipper or 
producer to make any unlawful statement. I said to him that I 
had thought of suggesting to the Senator in charge of the bill 
that the words “commission merchant, dealer, or broker” be 
stricken out and the word “ person” inserted. 

Mr. BORAH. I would prefer to have it read “for any com- 
mission merchant, dealer, broker, or producer to make, for a 
fraudulent purpose, any false or misleading statement,” and so 
forth, 

Mr. COPELAND. Or shipper. 

Mr. BORAH. Or shipper. 

Mr. COPELAND. That would satisfy my objection, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senators from New York, Idaho, and 
Montana, to be consistent, ought to be willing to support a 
measure providing that any person who makes any false state- 
ment or fraudulent representation respecting any matter re- 
lating to an interstate transaction should be subject to Federal 
punishment. Under this view, Federal laws are to govern and 
control substantially all the activities of the people, and take 
the place—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Of the Ten Commandments? 

Mr. KING. Yes; of the Ten Commandments; and all of the 
reserved powers of the States, including their police powers. 
The interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution is being 
perverted and prostituted, and used as a bulwark behind which 
the opponents of individual rights, as well as the rights of the 
sovereign States, organize their forces to project measures and 
policies which will materially modify our form of Government. 
That the States are being undermined by these attacks is ob- 
vious to every student of public affairs. We are rapidly ad- 
vancing toward a nationalistic bureaucracy and Federal pa- 
ternalism, which challenge the form of Government set up by 
the fathers, and the democratic institutions under which our 
liberties have been preserved. Functions and duties of the 
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States are being performed by the Federal Government, and 
nearly every phase of individual and community life is being 
effected or controlled by Federal authority and by the ever- 
increasing Federal bureaus and agencies and their armies of 
Federal employees. Congress multiplies Federal statutes which 
create numerous offenses and commit to bureaus and Federal 
organizations authority to promulgate rules and regulations for 
the violation of which severe penalties are prescribed. Federal 
penal codes are being enacted which traverse ground covered 
by State statutes, 

More and more the National Government is taking over con- 
trol of business and providing regulations for every form of 
industry. By this bill we are to license all who produce fruits 
and vegetables and sell and dispose of the same, and all those 
who act as dealers or commission merchants or handle such 
products in their journey from mother earth to the ultimate 
consumer. And the bill as drawn requires the producer, if he 
sells in interstate channels a carload or more of his own prod- 
ucts, to apply to a Federal bureaucrat in Washington for a 
license to sell his own products; and the person to whom he 
sells his fruits or vegetables residing outside the State in which 
the vendor lives must procure a license from this same Federal 
authority and be subjected to greater or less restrictions im- 
posed by the Secretary of Agriculture. And the retailer who 
has a large circle of patrons, who, to supply their wants, pro- 
cures a carload of fresh fruits or vegetables in a neighboring 
State, must obtain a Federal license under penalty of fine if he 
fails so to do. The bill provides machinery to deal with the 
tens of thousands who produce and buy and sell fruits and 
vegetables, and, of course, this machinery must be controlled 
and operated by a mighty host of Federal employees. 

And, of course, under this construction of the interstate-eom- 
merce clause, and in view of this national paternalistic policy, 
other branches of trade and industry will be brought under 
Federal surveillance and control. May we not expect, sooner 
or later, Federal laws requiring licenses in order that citizens 
may pass from one State to another? 

Mr. President, there has been much injurious legislation in 
this and other countries enacted to meet an unsatisfactory 
situation, but the evil effects thereof have far outweighed the 
benefits derived. And such legislation has been used as a prece- 


dent for additional enactments which have been followed by 


still greater evils. Legislation which encroaches upon indi- 
vidual rights or local self-government or fosters bureaucracy or 
strengthens the hands of a powerful central government should 
be looked upon with distrust. Now, when socialistic heresies 
and national paternalism are finding growing support there 
should be a challenge to every measure and every policy which 
undermines the States and destroys individualism. Let us pre- 
serve the States in all of their vigor, and deny to the Federal 
Government the right to exercise any authority which has not 
been committed to it and which, if committed, it is essential 
that it should exercise in the interest of the people and for the 
preservation of the Government. The States under their police 
powers can and will deal with many of these questions which 
are now being dealt with by the Federal Government, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. In just a moment I will yield. I assume 
from what my friend from Utah says that he does not believe 
we can make the people good by the enactment of law. 

Mr. BORAH. No; but we can establish a basis for contract 
and liability. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no doubt that punitive 
statutes do have some effect upon our conduct, but I still believe 
‘in State rights and in individual rights. I know it is a very 
unpopular view for anyone to express in this body or pethaps 
elsewhere. If the States are to be submerged, and we are to 
‘turn over to bureaucrats here in Washington, to the Federal 
Government, and to six hundred or seven hundred thousand 
‘Federal employees—they will soon be multiplied to double that 
‘number—the lives, fortunes, and business activities of the 
people of the United States, instead of having sovereign States 
we shall have mere geographical expressions, all of the people 
and all of the States being under the dominant control of a 
powerful despot functioning here in Washington. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understood the Senator from New York, 
he would be satisfied with the insertion of the words “ producer 
or shipper ” after the word “ broker” in lines 18 and 19? 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be satisfied, so far as that section 
is concerned. 
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Mr. BORAH. Of course, I did not expect the Senator to be 
entirely satisfied. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; that perhaps would be impossible 
when this particular bill is pending. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. COPELAND. However, I think the addition of those 
words will make the bill better; but I am not quite through. 

Mr. BORAH. I hope that this amendment may be now acted 
on, unless the Senator from New York wishes to object to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator state the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
pending, is there not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a pending amendment, 
but this amendment may be adopted by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I take it, then, that the discussion 
on the amendment has been concluded? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Montana refers to the 
amendment releasing the small producers from the license re- 
quirement, does he? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Releasing both the large and the 
small producers from the license requirement. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to say something about that, 
but I am perfectly willing to have the other amendment adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment may be offered 
later. The Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, once nrore I wish to say 
that I think it would be not only unfair but unwise to accept 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH]. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] may doubt it, 
but I am anxious to have the producers of the country bene- 
fited ; I think I have shown that disposition on occasions when 
I have voted for various farm measures which have been intro- 
duced here; but it is my opinion that the aduption of the amend- 
ment would be very harmful to the small shippers because, just 
as sure as fate, the licensed commission merchants of the cities 
will not buy perishables from the unlicensed shippers of the 
country. Why should they do so? 

There is not a section of the country where there are not 
brokers who are willing to become licensed under the provisions 
of this bill if it shall beconre a law. They then immediately 
become responsible and responsive to all the provisions of the 
proposed act, including the same penalty which may be inflicted 
upon the commission merchant in the city, the great penalty of 
the revocation of his license. I know how valuable such licenses 
are. Take the city of New York: A man who has a license to 
operate a chicken slaughterhouse or a creamery or to engage 
in any trade which is licensed has in that license a very valu- 
able possession involving the right to do business in that particu- 
lar line. So when a commission house is licensed it will prize 
the fact that it is licensed, and it will fear the effect of the 
violation of the conditions under which that license may be 
kept, because this bill places arbitrary power in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cancel the license if the terms 
of the proposed law shall be violated. 

The commission merchant is not going to deal with an irre- 
sponsible, unlicensed, fly-by-night producer or shipper in the 
country, because if such person in the country makes false rep- 
resentations or fraudulent statements and sends his products 
on, what is the penalty? There is not any penalty in the world 
imposed on hinr. There is not any recourse on the part of the 
commission merchant ; there is no mutuality in the arrangement 
at all; it is utterly unfair and one-sided. 

However, beyond that it would be unwise for the shippers in 
the country to accept a provision of that character, because it 
would mean that the brokers in the country, who are recog- 
nized by the Secretary of Agriculture and licensed by him, will 
get the business; and so the country shipper who is unlicensed 
will be just as much at the mercy of the broker, of the commis- 
sion merchant, as he is at present. I can see no reason why, 
the Senator from Montana being willing to reduce the license 
fee to $1, any honest man in the country should not be willing 
to take out a license and thus bring himself under the penalties 
as well as the benefits of the law. There are many benefits in 
the law. It is not alone that there will be a club held over 
the commission merchant, preventing him from indecently and 
unlawfully and wrongfully dumping goods which are suscepti- 
ble of being sold at a fair price, but also this bill, if it should 
become a law, would make the Secretary of Agriculture a col- 
lecting agent, because on page 9, in subdivision b, it is pro- 
vided: 

If any commission merchant, dealer, or broker does not comply with 
an order for the payment of money— 


There is an amendment already 
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Then a certain procedure may be taken which will end ulti- 
mately in the revocation of his license. So, Mr. President, I do 
not see that this bill, as now framed, is fair to the producer. 

There are certain things I want to say, and perhaps I will 
say them now, since I am on my feet, about section 7 on page 6. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. GLENN. I am just wondering what character of injury 
the Senator fears the producer might inflict upon the commis- 
sion merchant. I wonder what the Senator has in mind as to 
what may happen. 

Mr. COPELAND. A producer can write a commission man 
in New York and say, “I have half a carload or a carload of 
the finest watermelons ever produced; every one of them weighs 
40 pounds; it is red and luscious in the interior; it has a most 
delicious champagne flavor and is in every way the finest melon 
ever produced.” He can ship them on to the innocent commis- 
sion man on the Bowery in New York, who has no recourse 
against the untruthful gentleman living somewhere in the 
country. If the watermelons so represented were shipped by a 
broker in Peoria, IIL, and did not measure up to the statements 
and recommendations made of them, a complaint of the com- 
mission merchant in New York to the Secretary of Agriculture 
would result in the revocation of the license of the Peoria man. 

Mr. GLENN. But what happens to that carload of water- 
melons when they get to New York? The commission merchant 
examines them, sells them, takes out his commission, and re- 
mits to the producer, does he not? So if they are not good the 
consumer suffers, and not the commission merchant. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is what happens: The honest com- 
mission man in New York receiving the watermelons proceeds 
to discard, dump, and destroy them. They are put on the 
dump over in Fiushing. That is what he does with them. Then 
the man back in Peoria makes complaint to the Secretary of 
Agriculture at any time within nine months. When the transac- 
tion has been entirely forgotten by everybody concerned in New 
York the Peoria man appears before the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and says, “This New York commission merchant has 
robbed me.” That is what happens. If the man in Peoria, 
the shipper in Peoria, is licensed 

Mr. GLENN, Let us pursue the first suggestion a little 
farther. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. GLENN. Before anything happens to the commission 
merchant the producer, under this bill, must prove that the 
commission merchant has dumped the products without rea- 
sonable cause, has he not? ‘He has to show that before there 
is any recourse? 

Mr. COPELAND. The burden of proof is on him, but he 
ean do that as late as 8 months and 29 days after the transac- 
tion has taken place. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘The bill provides that the commission mer- 
chant, dealer, and so forth, shall keep a record and memorandum 
ef his transactions. So he has his record complete, and a man 
shipping from a distance is wholly at his mercy. 

Mr. COPELAND. If he is a licensed commission man, I as- 
sume from section 4 of the bill that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is going to determine what sort of person he is. The 
Secretary is going to determine the question, Is he equipped 
to do this business; is he morally equipped to do it? Subsec- 
tion (b) of section 4 provides: 

The Secretary may by regulation prescribe the information to be con- 
tained in such application, 


I have seen thousands of such applications, and in connec- 
tion with them all manner of questions are asked; such, for 
instance, as, Have you ever been arrested? Have you ever 
been sued for nonpayment of debt? All sorts of questions are 
asked, so that before a man gets a license under this bill he 
will be very well indorsed by his community and by those who 
surround him. 

Mr. BORAH. I am afraid not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the Dill is not any good. I hope 
what I have suggested is true; otherwise, what is the use of 
having a bill if we are not going to make it worth while? The 
purpose of this bill, as I understand, is to do away with dis- 
honest trading, to do away with fraudulent acts which are 
familiar to everybody who knows anything about the business. 
That is exactly what is written in the bill, that the commission 
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merchant, dealer, or broker without a license can not transact 
business; that any person desiring to have a license shall make 
application to the Secretary, and “the Secretary may by regu- 
lation prescribe the information to be contained in such appli- 
cation.” 

The Secretary can go just as far as he likes with it, and he 
should do that if this bill is going to be of any value whatever 
to the public. In order to make certain that men engaged in the 
indusiry are honest and honorable men, those questions are 
going to be asked. We do not have to have any laws or any 
licenses to protect society against honest men. That is not the 
purpose of this bill, The Senator from Idaho has no thought 
in his mind about the honorable, upright man in the industry. 
He is thinking about those who are given to fraudulent acts and 
to dishonest practices. That is the purpose of the bill; and if 
we propose to pass any such bill, we should pass one which will 
guarantee the public against fraudulent acts which are notorious 
in certain quarters. 

Now, Mr. President, referring once more to section 7, I think 
the time limit ig entirely too long. Would not the Senator from 
Idaho be willing to reduce the number of months to three? 

Mr. BORAH. When we dispose of other matters, I am willing 
to make a reduction, but not quite as much as the Senator 
suggests. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. Then I think, Mr. President, 
so far as I am concerned, I have said all I care to say at this 
time, except to make a brief reference to subsection (b). 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will not the Senator defer that 
until we can dispose of the pending amendment? There is 
another matter to which I wish to call attention. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will be very glad to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senator to another provision of the bill at the 
top of page 6. Perhaps this will interest the Senator from New 
York. This is a continuation of section 6, beginning at the 
bottom of page 5: 


(a) If any commission merchant, dealer, or broker violates any pro- 
vision of section 3 he shall be liable to the person or persons injured 
thereby for the full amount of damages sustained in consequence of such 
violation, 


The next subsection prescribes how that liability shall be 
enforced : 


(b) Such liability may be enforced either (1) by complaint to the 
Secretary as hereinafter provided, or (2) by suit in any district court 
of the United States of competent jurisdiction; but this section shall not 
in any way abridge or alter the remedies now existing at common law 
or by statute, and the provisions of this act are in addition to such 
remedies. 


On page 9, subdivision (b), provision is made for recourse 
not only to the Federal court, as provided in subdivision (b) 
of section 6, but for recourse to the State court. It reads: 


(b) If any commission merchant, dealer, or broker does not comply 
with an order for the payment of money within the time limit in such 
order, the complainant, or any person for whose benefit such order was 
made, may within one year of the date of the order file in the district 
court of the United States for the district in which he resides or in 
which is located the principal place of business of the commission 
merchant, dealer, or broker— 


With the amendment heretofore agreed to— 


in which case service may be made on the defendant in any State in 
the United States, or in any State court having general jurisdiction 
of the parties, a petition setting forth briefly the causes for which he 
claims damages and the order of the Secretary in the premises. 


I quite approve of the provision in section 10, page 9, by 
which the order may be enforced by proceedings either in the 
Federal court or in the State court; but under subdivision (b) 
of section 6 resort must be had only to the United States court. 
I see no reason why that should be the case; and I accordingly 
move—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, just a moment before the 
Senator does that. What about subsection (d), page 11, of 
section 13? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That refers to another matter. I 
shall be glad to refer to that directly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I accordingly move, Mr. President, 
to amend in line 3, page 6, by striking out the word “ district ” 
and the words “of the United States,” so that it shall read: 


By suit in any court of competent jurisdiction. 
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Mr. BORAH. 
be accepted. 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now, I desire to make another 
suggestion, Mr. President. After that portion of subdivision 
(b) of section 10 which I have read occurs the following: 


Such suit in the district court— 
That is, the district court of the United States— 


shall proceed in all respects like other civil suits for damages except 
that the findings and orders of the Secretary shall be prima facie 
evidence of the facts therein stated, and the petitioner shall not be 
liable for costs in the district court nor for costs at any subsequent 
state of the proceedings unless they accrue upon his appeal. If the 
petitioner finally prevails, he shall be allowed a reasonable attorney's 
fee, to be taxed and collected as a part of the costs of the suit, 


Observe that that paragraph applies only to the suit in the 
United ‘States district court. It does not apply if the suit is 
lrought in a State court. Now, I apprehend that perhaps in 
iraming the bill it was considered beyond the power of Congress 
to prescribe what the rule of evidence shall be in the State 
courts, or in what particular cases costs shall be allowed, or in 
what particular cases attorneys’ fees shall be allowed; but the 
hill does proceed upon the theory, which I have no doubt is 
sound, that these liabilities created by a Federal statute may be 
cnforeed in a State court. We have many instances of that 
character, The liabilities imposed by the workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts, although created by a Federal court, are enforceable in 
a State court. If the provision to which I have last referred— 
the concluding portion of that paragraph—could be made ap- 
plicable to the State courts, I should like to see it done; and 
that would be accomplished by cutting out the words “in the 
district court” in lines 21 and 22, so that it would read: 


Such suit shall proceed in all respects like other civil suits for dam- 
ages— 


And so forth. 

Mr. BORAH. The only question which arises is whether or 
not that is a sound proposition—that is to say, legally. Can we 
do that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Suppose that amendment were 
adopted; then it would become a matter of construction as to 
whether it could be done or not. I am not prepared to say. I 
suggest the matter to the Senator, and perhaps he can give it 
further thought, and the matter can be referred to again in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Mr. President, I think that amendment should 
It harmonizes with the other provision of the 


Mr. President, I said that I should 
refer to subdivision (d) of section 13. That refers to the case 
of disobedience to a subpcena of the Secretary or any of his 


examiners. He may subpcena witnesses in order to ascertain the 
facts in relation to any complaint, and so on. 

I am inclined to think that there may be very grave doubt as 
to whether the Congress could invest the State courts with 
power to issue subpoenas of that character. Of course, the Con- 
gress has invested in the State courts for a long time the power 
to grant naturalization papers and to discharge other duties; 
but I apprehend that there is a limit to the power of the Con- 
gress to authorize State courts to act in these matters. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Does this mean that a court in New York could com- 
pel the attendance of a small broker in Georgia, or Florida, or 
Montana, or Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think not. I believe that the 
general statute concerning witnesses would be applicable. That 
statute provides that a witness can not be compelled to attend 
outside of the district in which he resides if it is more than 100 
miles from the place of his residence; and I have no doubt that 
that statute would apply here. We have been considering the 
question as to whether that statute might not very properly 
be amended so as to authorize the district judge, upon petition, 
to direct the service of subpoenas anywhere within the United 
States upon a showing of necessity; but we have never enacted 
such a law. The law as it now exists is as I have stated. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is a possibility, however, I take it, 
that this provision might be interpreted to mean that these 
witnesses could be brought in from any part of the United 
States, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. 

Mr. BORAH. Not without additional legislation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I feel very certain that the 
general statute in relation to that matter would govern. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, on page 3, lines 18 and 19, after 
the word “ broker,” I propose to insert the words “ producer or 
shipper.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. And on page 4, in line 19, strike out the figures 
“$10” and insert “ $1.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. On page 6, section 7, line 11, I suggest that in 
lieu of the word “nine” we insert “five.” That refers to the 
length of time within which application may be made to the 
Secretary. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why not “three”? 

Mr. BORAH. Considering the distance the producer is from 
the place where the commission merchant is located, I think that 
is rather short. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then let us compromise on “ four.” 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho offers an 
amendment, in line 11, page 6, changing the word “nine” to 
“four.” Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Idaho whether amendments are in order at this time? 

Mr. BORAH. They are. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Lecistative CLERK. It is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing as a new section, to be numbered “14” and to renumber the 
succeeding sections “15,” “16,” and “17,” respectively : 

Sec. 14. The Secretary is hereby authorized, independently and in 
cooperation with other branches of the Government, State agencies, 
and/or any person, whether operating in one or more jurisdictions, to 
employ and/or license inspectors to inspect and certify, without regard 
to the filing of a complaint under this act, to any interested persov the 
class, quality, and/or condition of any lot of any perishable agricul- 
tural commodity when offered for interstate or foreign shipment or when 
received at places where the Secretary shall find it practicable to pro- 
vide such service, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
including the payment of such fees and expenses as will be reasonable 
and as nearly as may be to cover the cost for the service rendered: 
Provided, That fees for inspections made by a licensed inspector, less the 
percentage thereof which he is allowed by the terms of his contract of 
employment with the Secretary as compensation for bis services, shall 
be deposited into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts; and fees for inspections made by an inspector acting under a 
cooperative agreement with a State, municipality, or other person shail 
be disposed of in accordance with the terms of such agreement: Provided 
further, That expenses for travel and subsistence incurred by inspectors 
shall be paid by the applicant for inspection to the disbursing clerk of 
the United States Department of Agriculture to be credited to the appro- 
priation for carrying out the purposes of this‘act: And provided further, 
That certificates issued by such inspectors shall be received in all courts 
of the United States as prima facie evidence of the truth of the state- 
ments therein contained. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, this amendment would au- 
thorize in permanent legislation the inspection service now con- 
ducted by the Burean of Markets under authority provided from 
year to year in the annual appropriation act. It would also 
provide for inspection in small markets which can not now be 
covered with existing facilities. The bureau now maintains 
salaried inspectors of fruits and vegetables in 40 of the important 
terminal markets. These inspectors are available upon request 
of the shipper or receiver or other interested person to inspect 
and certify as to the grade or condition of fruits and vegetables. 
The inspection service under the bureau can easily be made 
available for the bill now under consideration should it become 
a law. 

Ma. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator what additional charge 
or expense—what additional agents and inspectors—this amend- 
ment would be likely to require? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The same corps of inspectors under the 
present law would be employed under the proposed law and the 
only additional cost would be incurred for inspection in small 
markets and out-of-the-way places where, in some instances no 
doubt, it would be necessary to either employ an inspector for 
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that particular emergency or in lieu thereof to send an inspector 
on request from one of the terminal markets. In either event 
there would undoubtedly be some slight additional cost to cover 
traveling expenses. From my understanding of the provisions 
of the amendment, the purpose is to authorize the Secretary to 
arrange for inspection where it is asked for in out-of-the-way 
places. The language of the amendment is broad enough to take 
care of that. 

Mr. BORAH. Will this amendment result in incurring any 
additional expense, except for the possibility of establishing in- 
spectors in out-of-the-way places where there are none now? 

Mr. KENDRICK. It would not. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in what respect does this amend- 
ment differ from these provisions which the Senator says have 
been incorporated in appropriation bills? 

Mr. KENDRICK. In the main, it grants the Secretary addi- 
ticnal authority to employ other inspectors where there are none 
available at the present time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
would be willing to change the language where it says ‘“ Gov- 
ernment, State agencies, and/or any person,” so as to read 
“Government, State, or municipal agencies,” and also where it 
says “agreement with a State,” to add the word “ municipal- 
ity,” for the reason that the city of New York, for instance, has 
milk inspectors who go out through the country districts? They 
might, under an arrangement of this sort, add this duty to their 
other duties. 

Mr. KENDRICK. My impression is that such inclusion would 
be unnecessary, because in all of the large cities there is a force 
of Government inspectors maintained at the present time. If 
I am not mistaken, there are 10 in the city of New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has this in mind, however, 
that he is seeking to cover out-of-the-way places, not the cities. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes, 

Mr. COPELAND. It so happens that we have here in the 
city of Washingtcn country milk inspectors, who go out through 
Maryland and Virginia to inspect dairies. They are experts in 
food supervision, and they might very well, if an arrangement 
could be made, add this particular thing to their other duties. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I think the inclusion of those words would 
not in any way modify or change the meaning of the amendment, 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator accept it? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; I will accept the modification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator modify the 
amendment so as to include the suggestion of the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, at least for the purpose of dis- 
cussion, I send to the desk an amendment which I offer as a 
substitute for the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
amendment. 

The LegisLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, line 4, at the end of sec- 
tion 3, add a new paragraph as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the 


will report the 


Whenever upon the arrival of a shipment of agricultural produce in 
interstate or foreign commerce it appears that such produce is not in 
marketable condition, it shall be the duty of the consignee to notify 
promptly the inspector of agricultural products for the district and 
request an inspection of same. If no such inspector has been ap- 
pointed the mayor of the town or city shall be notified. It shall also 
be the duty of the consignee to notify the shipper by telegraph that 
the shipment has arrived in bad condition. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado pro- 
poses that as a substitute for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Ido. It seemed to me that where disputes are 
likely to arise, the best evidence of a well-grounded complaint 
is the report of an inspector who has examined the goods in 
question. This bil applies solely to carload shipments, and 
carload shipments of perishable agricultural products are sent 
only to communities where, as a rule, there is a qualified in- 
spector maintained by the municipality or the State, or by the 
Department of Agriculture, 

The consignee who finds goods to be in bad condition should, 
I think, call for proof which could be given by an inspector. He 
notifies the inspector, he also notifies the shipper, and that puts 
the shipper on notice, so that if he has a correspondent or 
friend at the point of destination he can be called in, but as 
a shipper, knowing the law, he will know that it was the duty 
of the consignee to call for an inspection, and even in the ab- 
sence of a qualified inspector, to call the attention of the mayor 
of the community to the condition of the shipment. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. It would seem to me that instead of pro- 
posing it as a substitute for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wyoming, it should be offered as an amendment 
to his amendment, or as a separate amendment to the bill, be- 
cause the amendment of the Senator from Wyoming provides 
for another work, a work in the country, where there is to be 
work done by the inspectors, and not after the receipt of the 
product in the cities. Am I not right about that? 

Mr. KENDKICK. The Government, through the Bureau of 
Markets, at the present time has a competent force of inspectors 
in as many as 40 municipal markets. During the fiscal year 
of 1928 this force inspected 32,000 carloads of fruits and vege- 
tables. In addition to the inspection service referred to in the 
terminal markets, the bureau is cooperating with 38 States in 
the inspection of fruits and vegetables at points of shipment. 
During the fiscal year of 1928 more than 210,000 cars of fruits 
and vegetables were inspected under cooperative agreements 
with the States. This service is growing rapidly. I aim in- 
formed by the bureau that the inspectors at points of shipment 
are not salaried employees of the department but are employed 
by the States and paid from the fees collected for inspections. 
The proposed amendment would enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to issue licenses to competent persons at any point 
where an inspection might be necessary and where a suitable 
cooperative arrangement could not be made with State officials. 
In such cases the Secretary of Agriculture would be authorized 
to permit the licensee to be compensated for his services from 
the fee charged to the applicant. That seems to be the only 
possible arrangement that can be made for providing inspection 
facilities in small markets where the number of inspections 
would be too small to justify payment of the salary of a Gov- 
ernment representative. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, my objection to the amendment 
as proposed by the Senator from Wyoming lies in the fact that 
it would eall for the employment of additional inspectors, and 
in districts where only occasionally or rarely would there be 
a shipment of a earload of perishable agricultural products. 
It seemed to me that in a case of that kind, where there is no 
qualified inspector located there, then the mayor of the com- 
munity could be called upon, the idea being that no claim of 
bad condition should be filed by the consignee unless he backed 
it up by some proof taken at the time of the arrival of the 
shipment, and also that he notify the shipper that the goods 
have arrived in bad condition. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I think the point of the Senator from New York 
is well taken. This amendment provides for inspection when 
any perishable article is offered for interstate transit. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado applies to the time 
when the traffic is received. The amendments do not cover the 
sume thing. This amendment says, “ when offered for inter- 
state or foreign shipment.” The amendment of the Senator 
goes only to the time when the shipment is received. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. DILL. So that the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado would have the effect of doing away with inspection 
at the point of shipment, and requiring it only at the point of 
reception. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the proponent of the pending amendment 
is unwilling to accept this as a substitute, I shall withdraw it, 
and offer it later as a separate amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator withdraws his amend- 
ment. The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I want to state again that 
it will be recalled that when the bill was under discussion on 
Thursday, I think it was, I suggested the necessity, where com- 
modities reached the market in damaged condition, of having 
an authorized agent, who was unbiased in his judgment, pass 
upon and determine the actual condition of the commodity. 
With that idea in mind it occurred to me that the Bureau of 
Markets, which will have the administration of the law, would 
exercise the best judgment as to the form of amendment re- 
quired to provide such authority. With this thought in mind 
I have asked the advice of the bureau and the amendment as 
proposed is substantially as recommended by the bureau, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENDRICK, I yield. 

Mr. DILL. If I understand the amendment of the Senator 
from Wyawing, it proposes to have these inspectors do their 
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work and grant their certificates both at the point of shipment 
and at the point of reception, while the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado applies only to the point of reception. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEn- 
DRICK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I reoffer the amendment which 
was reported before. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LkEeIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, line 4, at the end of 
section 3, add a new paragraph, as follows: 

Whenever upon the arrival of a shipment of agricultural produce 
in interstate or foreign commerce it appears that such produce is not in 
marketable condition, it shall be the duty of the consignee to notify 
promptly the inspector of agricultural products for the district and 
request an inspection of the same. If no such inspector has been 
appointed, the mayor of the town or city shall be notified. It shall 
also be the duty of the consignee to notify the shipper by telegraph that 
the shipment has arrived in bad condition. 


Mr. PHIPPS. 
amendment. » 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to recur to the amend- 
ment on page 9, which was adopted on Friday with reference 
to the service of summons, and ask the clerk to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment, 

The Lecrstative CLerK. On page 9, line 18, after the word 
“ broker,” insert the words “in which case service may be made 
on the defendant in any State of the United States.” 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent for the reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which that amendment was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that that amendment be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment just stated. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a telegram 
from the commissioner of agriculture of my State, which I ask 
to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read the telegram, as follows: 


I think I have sufficiently explained the 


ATLANTA, GA., June $3, 1929. 
Senator WittiAM J, Harris: 

Borah bill in the Senate to suppress unfair and fraudulent practice 
in marketing perishable commodities will be great help to southern 
agriculture, Please support same if consistent with your views. 

EvuGEN® TALMADGE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the fruit; vegetable, and melon 
growers of my State have been swindled out of millions of 
dollars by the commission merchants in New York, Chicago, and 
other large cities, because there was no such law on the 
statute books as this proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
SoRAH]. I know this measure will help the farmers of my 
State and adjoining States, 

When a farmer ships his fruits, vegetables, melons, and other 
farm products to commission merchants in the cities, this law, 
if passed, will make them deal honestly or they will be pun- 
ished and put out of business. The commission men make more 
profit, at times, in handling a carload of farm products in a 
day than the farmer makes profits, working all the year, in 
raising the crop. We must arrange to do away with the ex- 
pensive middleman, so that the farmer may get more for his 
products, and the consumer will pay only a reasonable price. 

This special session of Congress was called to give farm relief, 
and I believe that this should include everything that will help 
the farmers. 

I have urged that this session should dispose of the Muscle 
Shoals development, which will do more to help the farmers of 
the Southeast than all the other things suggested. If the farm- 
ers could get cheaper fertilizer, they would be able to raise their 
crops at less expense, they could make more profit, and our sec- 
tion would be more prosperous. However, I regret that the 
Republican leaders are not willing that Muscle Shoals be con- 
sidered at this session. 

The next important matter for the farmers in my section is 
the export debenture plan, a part of the farm relief bill, which 
would practically guarantee every cotton producer 2 cents per 
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pound as a bounty. Many Republican leaders oppose the export 
debenture plan granting a bounty for cotton, and I can not 
understand why they are willing to discriminate against the 
farmer. Under the Esch-Cummins bill the Government fixes a 
rate that practically guarantees dividends on all railroad prop- 
erties. The Adamson Act was passed to help railroad em- 
ployees. The high protective tariff gives the manufacturers of 
the United States several times as much profit as farmers would 
get under the 2-cent per pound bounty. The Post Office Depart- 
ment pays more than $100,000,000 per year for carrying mail 
than the Government receives for this service. Why should the 
farmers be the only ones that are not given some special assist- 
ance by the Government? 

The farm relief bill without the debenture will give the farm- 
ers very little relief, and the tariff bill as passed by the Republic- 
ans in the House will tax the farmer several times as much as 
he derives from the farm relief bill unless we include the deben- 
ture giving the farmer 2 cents per pound on his cotton. 

I regret very much that President Hoover opposed the deben- 
ture. One of the reasons he gave for opposing it was that it 
would raise the price of cotton and other products, thereby en- 
couraging larger crops to be made. The object of this legisla- 
tion should be to help the farmer get a better price for his 
products. 

The high protective tariff will also encourage manufacturers 
to make more, and yet the President does not object to that. 

The debenture plan giving the farmers 2 cents per pound on 
their cotton is the only thing that will help the southern farmers 
like the manufacturers are helped under the tariff. 

Mr. President, the amendment I proposed to the farm bill, if 
enacted into law, will save the cotton farmers millions of dol- 
lars and will prevent what happened about two years ago when 
employees of the Agricultural Department, without authority of 
law, predicted that the price of cotton would be lower. That 
statement caused cotton farmers in one day to lose in value 
$60,000,000. Under my amendment an employee would be fined 
and sent to prison if he gave such a statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, was the amendment pro- 
posing to relieve the small shippers of the necessity of taking 
out licenses agreed to? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to have the in- 
formation, if the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] or the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has it, as to whether the 
commissioners of agriculture who sent the two telegrams which 
have been read at the desk sent them at the request of some one 
else, or if they are sufficiently familiar with the provisions of 
the bill to justify them in saying that it will be of great interest 
and benefit to southern agriculture. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the agricultural commissioner 
of my State is a man who has shown that he is interested in the 
farmers’ needs. I am sure he would not have sent the message 
unless he felt sure it would help the farmers, 

Mr. BLEASE. I am giad to hear that. I still hold to the 
opinion which I have heretofore expressed with reference to 
this farm-relief business, I think the bill now before us should 
have some provision in it to give truck growers relief along an- 
other line and that is relief in the matter of railroad and express 
rates. 

I received a communication last Friday or Saturday from a - 
newspaper asking my opinion in reference to another matter in 
connection with railroads. I have replied that that question so 
far as I was concerned did not apply to me, and that I thought 
each individual Senator should answer in his own way as to 
whether the question applied to him, but that I thought a more 
serious question was the appointing of Federal judges from 
amongst corporation lawyers only, the appointing of Federal 
judges from among lawyers who represent great corporate in- 
terests or who owned great corporate interests, thus placing 
them on the bench to pass upon questions or differences arising 
between the people and the corporations which they have some- 
time represented or in which they have stock. 

I believe the bill now before us should include something with 
reference to a reduction of railroad and express rates, and that 
that would do more good and give more relief to the farmers of 
the country than the bill which passed the Senate some days ago 
having in it the debenture plan, I know in my State of cases of 
men who have shipped produce to brokers, and instead of receiy- 
ing pay for their goods the produce has been thrown on the mar- 
ket and the man who shipped it received a bill saying that the 
returns from the sale of his produce lacked so much money of 
bringing enough to pay the actual charges, and therefore he 
would please remit the difference. Instead of receiving some 
pay for his product or whatever produce he might have shipped, 
he received a bill for the freight amounting to more than the 
articles shipped by him brought, as was claimed by the commis- 
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sion men. I believe that some amendment covering a case of 
that kind should be incorporated in the bill. 
I have an article from the South Carolina Gazette, of Colum- 
bia, S. C., of May 29, 1929, reading as follows: 
JOINT-STOCK LAND BANK FAILURES 


Both the Milwaukee Joint Stock Land Bank and the Kansas City 
Joint Stock Land Bank are in the hands of receivers, and several others 
in the East and West are on the ragged edge. One member of the Kan- 
sas City institution criticizes the Federal Farm Loan Board for its fail- 
ure to show more than a passing interest in the situation. 

The Kansas City institution was the second largest in the country, 
next to Chicago. It closed May 4, 1927. When this bank closed it had 
$44,377,000 of farm loan bonds outstanding. H. M. Longworthy, the 
receiver, estimates the deficit at $6,498,000 more than the entire capital 
stock of the bank, so an assessment of 100 per cent has been levied 
against stockholders. 

The Milwaukee bank is now in process of liquidation. 
if any reorganization will be undertaken. 

More than 4,000 banks in the farming sections of the United States 
have been forced to close since the deflation of 1921. And more than 
2,000,000 farmers have left the farms during the same period. 

Yes, there still is a farm problem to solve. 


Mr. President, in the Washington Post of Friday, May 31, 
1929, there was an editorial about “traitors” in the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial may be printed in 
connection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Friday, May 31, 1929] 
ON THE RAGGED EDGE 


If the Republicans of Congress will pay a little more attention to 
their party’s pledges and a little less to premature vacation plans they 
will stand a better chance of reelection. 

During the last six weeks Congress has practically destroyed public 
confidence in the Republican Party. The people still have full faith in 
President Hoover's good intentions, but the rosy anticipations of wonder- 
ful achievements under his leadership are fast disappearing, as it is 
now evident that the Republican Party in Congress contains traitors 
within its ranks who are determined to wreck the party and the Hoover 
administration. The combination of Democrats and Republican traitors 
in the Senate constitutes a majority that can bring to naught all the 
well-laid plans of the Republican President in behalf of farm relief, and a 
tariff revision that would commend itself to the country. 

Unless this combination breaks or is broken, the debenture feature 
will ren2in in the farm relief bill or will appear in the tariff bill. Presi- 
dent Hoover will be compelled to veto any bill in which it appears. 
Then good-by to farm relief or tariff revision, and good-by to public 
confidence in the Republican Purty as manager of the Government. 

The wave of public disgust over the situation in Congress is almost 
unprecedented. When Mr. Hoover was placed in command by the 
votes of nearly all the States the people expected Congress to support 
him in bringing about immediate farm relief and reasonable tariff revi- 
sion. He is getting neither, and it is not his fault. The public knows 
that it is not his fault. Hence there is rising a storm of popular wrath 
against Congress, which is very likely to destroy good men as well 
as bad, as it strikes blindly at the frustraters of prosperity. Repub- 
licans who support the party pledges are in danger, as well as the 
. traitors who have violated the pledges. 

The world’s oversupply of wheat is bringing another disaster to 
American farmers at the very moment when Congress is failing to pro- 
vide farm relief, Agriculture distress is the forerunner of industrial 
depression and the general collapse of prosperity. Labor is involved. 
The Republicans of Congress are bereft of reason if they think they can 
escape retribution at the next election individually and as a party. 
If congressional elections were to be held to-day the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be made Democratic not because the people have gone 
Democratic but because they feel that they have been betrayed by the 
Republicans. 

The suggestion that Congress should take a recess until fall, without 
enacting farm relief or tariff revision, is sheer madness. Both of 
these measures must be enacted, and they must be fairly satisfactory 
or the Republican Party may as well kiss good-by to its control of Con- 
gress. The danger is that the majority party will fail to enact satis- 
factory legislation either now or in the autumn. This failure would 
not merely break the hold of the Republican Party, it would imperil 
national prosperity. The people will not stand for this unnecessary and 


It is doubtful 


suicidal destruction of their prosperity by politiclans who refuse to do 
teamwork in the public interest, 

The Republicans in Congress—all of them, loyal and traitor—were 
never in greater danger than they are at present. A little more jug- 
gling with the public welfare, a little more dissension and party 
treachery, and the betrayed farmers, industrialisis, and workers of the 
United States will do the reat. 
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Mr. BLEASE. On Saturday last the Washington Herald 
contained a cartoon with Mussolini Hoover out in the woods 
lost, and surrounding him were a lot of wolves, which were sup- 
posed to represent Republican Members of this body. Sitting 
up in the tops of some of the trees were some owls, which were 
supposed to represent some of the Democrats. Accompanying 
the cartoon was a brief editorial containing a threat and say- 
ing that the Senate and House should not take a recess until 
the farm bill had been passed with the debenture plan not in it. 

I do not believe that the President of the United States 
would veto the farm relief bill if the debenture plan was left 
in it. I voted for the debenture plan, and I propose to stand 
flat-footed right there. I believe that the President, before he 
would allow the Congress to adjourn or take a recess before 
some attempt is made to deceive the farmer, should have his 
bluff called that he would not sign the bill with the debenture 
plan in it. I hope the Congress will stay here and that there 
will be no compromise in reference to that matter. 

That is my individual opinion. I hope the Senate will stand 
firm; that the “traitors” on the other side of the Chamber, so 
pleasantly characterized by the Washington Post, and the “ hoot 
owls” on this side of the Chamber, so characterized by the 
Washington Herald, will be men enough not to be frightened 
because Mussolini Hoover is lost in the woods with his gun. 
Call his bluff and let him veto his party’s bill. He will not dare 
do it and let his extra session be a failure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass McNary Stephens 
Ashurst Glenn Metcalf Swanson 
Blease Goft Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Hale Norris Thomas, Okla, 
Bratton Harris Nye Townsend 
Brookhart Hastings Oddie Trammell 
Broussard Hatfield Overman yson 

Burton Hawes Patterson Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Phipps Wagner 
Connally Heflin Pine Walcott 
Copeland Johnson Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Cutting Jones Ransdell Warren 

Dale Kean Reed Waterman 
Dill Kendrick Schall Watson 

Fess La Follette Sheppard Wheeler 
Fletcher McKellar Smith 

Frazier McMaster Steiwer 


Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gotps- 
BOROUGH] is detained from the Senate on account of illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. WATSON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from California [Mr. SHorr- 
RIDGE], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
GREENH], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keryers], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sacxerr], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stmmons], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WAaLsH] 
are detained in the Finance Committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague the junior Senator,from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE] and to state that he has a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp]. I should like to have this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. WATSON. The junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
HEBERT] is absent on important business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. The bill is in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the vote shall be taken 
on the bill, I desire to say that the amendment which was 
adopted on Friday with referente to changing the jurisdiction 
of the court, and giving the right of service in States other 
than the one in which the defendant resides, has been stricken 
from the bill. : 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish it might be. possible 
for the Senator in charge of the bill to give further considera- 
tion to the limitation of the licensing provision. As I have 
said—and I have no disposition to repeat it—it is very damag- 
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ing to producers of the commodities to deny them the privilege 
of the license, putting it in that way; and, in my judgment, it 
will drive the commission merchants of the city who are licensed 
to the purchase of products from licensed commission brokers in 
various localities. I, therefore, hope a way may be found by 
which that defect in the bill may be remedied. The bill as 
written, in my judgment, is now very much better for all con- 
cerned, and certainly better for those who are the sellers of 
perishable products and the producers of perishable products. 
May I venture to hope that this matter may be given some 
further consideration by the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I realize the importance of the 
amendment, and I shall give it further consideration, but I am 
not in a position at this time to consider any change in the 
language. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. If there be no further amendment, the 
bill will be ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
and was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE OF IMMIGRATION ACT 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Order of Business No. 8, being Senate 
Resolution 37. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 
by Mr. Nyg, April 23, 1929, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 151) to repeal the national- 
origins provisions of the immigration act of 1924, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 
a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Hale 
Bratton Harris 
Brookhart Hastings 
Broussard Hatfield 
Burton Hawes 
Capper Hayden 
Connally Heflin 
Copeland Johnson 
Couzens Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
La Follette 
McKellar Smit 

Fletcher McMaster Stelwer 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from North Dakota that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 37. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I have been recognized by the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized. 

Mr. NYE. Did I not have the floor, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator simply made the 
motion, and the Senator from Pennsylvania was then recog- 
nized. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from North Dakota wishes to 
address the Senate on the subject of the motion, I will yield. 

Mr. NYE. I do not so desire, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the motion of the Senator from 
North Dakota is to proceed to the consideration of a resolution to 
discharge the Cominittee on Immigration from the further con- 
sideration of a repealer of the national-origins clause of the 
immigration act. I am inclined to think that it is to the best 
interest of all concerned that the resolution of discharge should 
come up and be discussed; and I do not believe that it is neces- 
sary to have a very prolonged debate about it; but among those 
Senators who are most interested in this subject is the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. I understand that his 
plans are that he will not return to the Senate before next 
Wednesday. I should not want to see a vote upon the resolution 
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The question is on the passage 


The Secretary will read the reso- 


37) submitted 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 


McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Schall 
Sheppard 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


The Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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until the Senator from Arkansas has had a chance to return 
and express himself on the subject. He taiked to me about it 
before he went away, and I know how great his interest is. 
However, if we may have an informal understanding to that 
effect, that there shall not be a vote on the resolution until then, 
I shall not be inclined to oppose the pending motion, but, on the 
contrary, think I shall vote for it. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator refers to next Wednesday. Does he 
mean that the Senator from Arkansas is expected to be back in 
the Senate on Wednesday of this week? 

Mr. REED. I am told he will be back here day after 
to-morrow, and I wou!d not want to have a vote taken on the 
motion to discharge the Immigration Committee until the day 
after to-morrow. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, having knowledge of the number of 
Senators who wish to be heard upon this subject, I can not 
foresee a chance for a vote before Wednesday of this week. 

Mr. REED. Nor can I, but I did not want to let the pending 
motion be acted upon without referring to the situation, and I 
should feel quite free to ask the Senate to pestpone a vote on 
the resolution until the day after to-morrow in any event. 

Mr. NYE. I think, Mr. President, I shall agree to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 37. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. NYE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand the resolution 
is now the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is the unfinished 
business, and the question is on agreeing to the resolution dis- 
charging the Committee on Immigration from further considera- 
tion of Senate bill 151. 

Mr. REED. The resolution to discharge the committee is 
surely debatable, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. REED. A parliamentary inquiry. Has not the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] asked to be recognized on the 
subject? 

Mr. NYE. I have. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understood that an understanding was 
arrived at between the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep] and the Senator who has charge of this resolution that 
no vote would be taken on the disposition of this measure until 
next Wednesday. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. With that understanding, everybody con- 
sented to have the resolution made the unfinished business. I 
think it is the duty of the Chair to enforce the understandings 
arrived at in the Senate. Consequently, it seems to me that the 
Chair, with that unanimous agreement and understanding, will 
see that no vote is taken until the time agreed upon. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. If I correctly have understood the Chair, the 
Chair merely stated the question as a preliminary to the debate 
which was expected to follow. The question is, Shall the reso- 
lution to discharge the committee be agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the pending question. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in proposing to repeal the national- 
origins clause of the immigration act I approach the subject 
with some misgivings as to my own ability to present it clearly 
and concisely, and in a manner that will be certainly under- 
stood, without the presence here of the one Member of this body 
who has made himself so close a student of the question of na- 
tional origins, I have reference to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHipstEeap], who has been absent from the Sen- 
ate for some weeks owing to a serious illness on his own part. 
So, as I say, I approach the task with some misgivings; and 
yet so deep is my conviction that national origins as a basis 
of immigration quotas is unfair and inaccurate that I have no 
hesitancy in devoting myself to this cause as best I can. 


Senate proceeded to 


I should like to have an understanding, 
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However, in presenting this argument I think, in all fairness, 
I should, first of all, present the argument in some manner as 
it would be presented were the Senator from Minnesota present. 

In the hearings conducted by the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration last February, though he was not able to be present at 
the committee hearings, the Senator from Minnesota did submit 
a statement which was incorporated in and made a part of the 
record of those hearings; and I desire to read his statement 
incorporated in the record at that time: 


STATEMENT OF HENRIK SHIPSTEAD BEFORE THE SENATH COMMITTER ON 
IMMIGRATION REGARDING THE NYE RESOLUTION TO PosTPONE EFFEC- 
TUATION OF NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE 
On two previous occasions the Committee on Immigration has been 

called upon to examine the report of the three Cabinet officials based 

upon their investigations through statistical reports. On both occasions 
your committee has refused to accept the report. The reasons given to 
the Senate for refusing to accept the report are contained in the follow- 
ing statement by the chairman of the Committee on Immigration Feb- 

ruary 1, 1927: 

“TI desire to say that under the present immigration law the President 
is required to promulgate a proclamation on the 1st day of April, 1927, 
in respect to the national-origins provisions of the law. 

“Upon this subject two messages have been received by the Senate. 
The last of those messages states that figures relied upon for the quota 
numbers of various countries are ambiguous and that practical legisla- 
tion could not be predicated upon them.” 

And further he says: 

“I violate no confidence, I think, in saying to the Senator from 
Missouri that the majority of the Immigration Committee desired to 
repeal the national origins law, but there being a minority in favor of 
it and our time being so limited, we felt that we could not at this time 
have definite action. 

“The resolution passed the Senate, came before the Immigration 
Committee of the House, and a majority of the committee reporting the 
resolut.on to the House reported in part, as follows: 

“*< The committee having considered the text of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 152, to postpone for one year the going into effect of the national- 
origins provision of the immigration act of 1924, is of the opinion that 
at the end of one year from July 1, 1927, the same uncertainty as to 
the results of regulating immigration by means of the national-origins 
plan will continue to exist. 

“*That the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Labor will have little, 
if any, more positive evidence on which to base quota findings than at 
present. 

“* That too much uncertainty exists as to the requirements of the law 
that “the President shall issue a proclamation on or before April 1, 
1927,” when read in conjunction with further provisions of the law. 

“*That it seems far better to have immigration quotas for the pur- 
poses of restriction fixed in such a manner as to be easily explained and 
easily understood by all. 

“* That the committee is of the opinion that the United States, having 
started on a policy of numerical restriction, the principle of which is 
well understood, that little will. be gained by changing the method.’” 

I take for granted that your committee has again refused to accept 
the report of the fact-finding commission appointed by the President 
according to law. I base that upon the fact that the committee has 
decided to hold public hearings. 


LAW OF 1924 SPECIFIC 


Under the provisions of the immigration law of 1924 the commission 
composed of the Secretaries of State, Labor, and Commerce had the 
task of determining the national origin of the population of the United 
States. This specific instruction of the law to this commission reads as 
follows: 

“Such determination shall not be made by ‘tracing the ancestors of 
descendants of particular individuals, but shall be based upon statistics 
of immigration and emigration, together with rates of increase of popu- 
lation as shown by successive decennial United States censuses, and such 
other data as may be found to be reliable.” 

You will note that the mandate is quite specific in its limitations upon 
the commission. The purpose of this provision of the law was to create 
a fact-finding commission. The commission is instructed by law to 
confine their source of information to “immigration and emigration” 
statistics “together with rates of increase of population as shown by 
successive decennial United States census, and such other data as may 
be found to be reliable.” 

The law specifies these three sources of information upon which to 
find the facts. The report is here; in fact, it is here for the third 
time by request of the committee for the purpose of determination by 
your committee as to whether or not the commission has complied with 
the provisions of the law in its search for facts and if the facts re- 
ported are of such a character that the committee in its judgment 
feels they are sufficient and substantial enough to form the founda- 
tion of the immigration policy of the United States. 

It must be clear to everyone that the limitations conferred by law 
upon the fact-finding commission extend also to the Committee of Immi- 
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gration in this case. The committee sits In a judicial capacity in 
judgment on the report and the report of the commission must form 
the foundation of your decision. Under the law it seems plain that 
the committee is confined to the report of the commission. It, there- 
fore, becomes important to learn what is the foundation of the commis- 
sion’s report. , 

Therefore I call the committee’s attention to the testimony of the 
chairman of. the commission’s “ experts” whose duty it is to report to 
the commission of three Cabinet officials in order that we may learn 
upon what their report is founded. 


CENSUS OF 1790 BASIS OF REPORT 


On page 14 of Senate document dated March 15, 1928, and designated 
as Hearings Before the Committee on Immigration, United States Sen- 
ate, Seventieth Congress, first session, we read the following: 

“Senator Surpsreap. Doctor, upon reading the report I got the idea 
that the census of 1790 plays a very important part in your report. 

“ Doctor Hinn, Yes; that is true. 

“Senator SHipsreapD. It is almost a foundation for the entire report, 
as I read it. 

“Doctor Hit, Well, you are talking now about the census records, 
not about the century of population growth? 

“Senator SHIPSTEAD. I am talking about the census record, and the 
century of population growth is based, as I understand it, upon the 
census of 1790? 

“Doctor Hin. Yes. 

“Senator Surpsteap. So the census of 1790 becomes the key to the 
arch of the whole basis of calculation as I understand the report. I 
wanted to know if that is your idea? 

“Doctor Hitt. Yes; for that part of the population which we call 
the original native stock, representing about 45 per cent of the total. 

“Senator SHipsrrap. Can you tell us how many or what percentage 
of the statistics gathered in that report were destroyed when the British 
burned the Capitol here? 

“Doctor Hitt. Well, the records for New Jersey, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. These records have been lost, but it is not 
altogether certain that they were destroyed when the British burned 
the Capitol, although that is the tradition. 

“Senator SHIPSTEAD, It was given at one time as something like six 
or seven States of which the statistics were burned at that time, so 
given by one of the Commissioners of Immigration. 

“Senator COPELAND. Does the Senator mean that the records relating 
to those States were burned? 

“Senator SaipsTeap. Yes.” 

In Senate document dated December 22, 1926, and designated Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Immigration, United States Senate, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, second session, on page 4, while making a statement on 
the provisions of the law specifying the source of information upon 
which the commission was instructed to base its conclusion I made the 
following statement: 

“The number of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920 
whose origin by birth or ancestry is attributable to such geographical 
area. Such determination shall not be made by tracing the ancestors 
or descendants of particular individuals, but shall be based upon sta- 
tistics of immigration and emigration, together with rates of increase 
of population as shown by successive decennial United States censuses, 
and such other data as may be found to be reliable.” 

It will be seen from the above that the most important element in 
this determination is “statistics of immigration and emigration.” The 
next important element is “rates of increase of population as shown 
by successive decennial United States censuses.” 

As reliable statistics of immigration and emigration are not in exist- 
ence the whole plan fails and leaves the determination to mere 
guesswork or conjecture, 

“Senator Reep. In the absence of statistics, you say? 

“Senator SHIPSTEAD. Yes. I say ‘reliable statistics’ are not avail- 
able. According to the best authorities, there are no reliable statistics 
of immigration for the first 213 years of this country’s history. I 
believe you stated in the debate upon this proposition that there were 
none until 1820? 

“Senator Reep. Yes. 

“Senator SuipsTpap. I am quoting from your statement on the floor 
of the Senate, April 3, 1924, page 5460, part 6, volume 65, of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD: ‘There was no official governmental record of 
immigration commenced until the year 1820,’ ” 

Dr. Edward McSweeney, former Assistant Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, has made a statement on that, and if you would care to have me 
do so I would like to read it. He said [reading]: 

“In 1819 a law was passed making it necessary for the captains of 
all incoming ships bringing passengers to the United States to file a 
manifest of the passengers but, except to give the number of the pas- 
sengers to the Government, was never other than perfunctory and 
almost never used. These accumulated manifests were burned in the 
Ellis Island fire of 1896. The first real attempt to gather immigration 
statistics was after the Immigration Bureau was established in the early 
nineties.” 
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In 1906 Congress passed a law providing that the Director of the 
Census be authorized and directed to publish in permanent form, by 
counties and minor subdivisions, the names of the families returned at 
the first cepsus of the United States in 1790. 

Speaking of the difficulties in this work, William 8S. Rossiter, then 
chief clerk of the Census Bureau, stated in Outlook for December 29, 
1906, page 1071, marshals in the different districts who had charge of 
the census : 

“The break in official records is one of the marks of the teeth of the 
British lion, these papers and many others having been destroyed during 
the occupation of Washington in the War of 1812.” 

Mr. Rossiter also states: 

“Vagaries of size, shape, paper, ruling, chirography, and language 
could easily be forgiven, if, however, thereby we could restore the miss- 
ing schedules for Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, another reminder of the British, for they were also 
destroyed during the occupation of Washington.” 

Mr. Rossiter estimates that one-fourth of the enumeration is now 
lacking and that it would be very difficult to comply with the law of 
1906. 

Director of the Census North was not scemingly deterred by the fact 
that such a large part of the records was missing, and proceeded in 
1909 to make a voluminous report which not only used the partial 


records but gave meticulous percentages of the racial divisions in the | 


country based solely on names, the same as the late Senator Lodge has 
done in his Distribution of Ability in 1896. Well, certainly the 
recklessness of that would be apparent; for instance, here is a man by 
the name of Murphy; suppose he marries a girl of German descent. 
What would the children be? If you go by name, of course, they would 
be called Irish; the German would be wiped out. If an Irish girl 


should marry a man with a German name, a Scotch name, or Scandi- | 


navian name, the Irish descent would be wiped out. 
These fragmentary statistics of immigration and emigration are, 
therefore, admitted by the chairman of “ experts” to be the foundation 


of their report. One-half of the records of the census of 1790 were 


destroyed more than 100 years before the commission began its work. | 


In the census of 1790 the only information gathered by the census 
takers was the name and age of the individual. No information was 
gathered to determine their national origin. The only manner in which 
the national origin could be determined of the population of 1790 would 
be from the remaining records of the seven remaining States. Six are 
gone, and the only manner in which the national origin if the remainder 
can be determined is by tracing the national origin of each individ- 
ual of the population at that time by spelling or sound of his name. 
This is “ tracing the ancestors of descendants of particular individuals,” 
but the law creating the committee of experts says, “such determina- 
tion shall not be made by tracing the ancestors or descendants of par- 
ticular individuals, but shall be based upon statistics of emigration and 
immigration together with rates of increase of population as shown by 
successive decennial United States censuses, and such other data as may 
be found to be reliable.” 

It seems plain and must be patent to the committee that the census 
of 1790 is specifically eliminated from consideration in this work by 
specific provision of the law. It is plain, in view of the statement of 
Doctor Hill that the census of 1790 is the foundation of his report 
that this evidence places the report in an indefensible position. There 
remains then (a) ‘“ Statistics of immigration and emigration.” 


RECORDS FROM 1819 TO 1896 BURNED 


On April 4, 1924, page 5460, part 6, volume 65 of the ConaressIONAL 
RecorpD, I find the statement made by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Resp]: “ There was no official governmental record of immigra- 
tion commenced until the year 1820.” The immigration statistics pro- 
vided for by law in the year 1819 were burned in the Ellis Island fire 
of 1896. As to the reliability of these records, Dr. Edward McSweeney, 
former Commissioner of Immigration, said: 

“In 1819 a law was passed making it necessary for the captains of 
all incoming ships, bringing passengers to the United States, to file a 
manifest of the passengers but except to give the number of passengers 
to the Government was never other than perfunctory and almost never 
used. These accumulated manifests were burned in the Ellis Island 
fire of 1896. The first real attempt to gather immigration statis- 
tics was after the Immigration Bureau was established in the early 
nineties.” 

Therefore the immigration statistics up until the early nineties were 
“perfunctory and almost never used,” and what there was of them 
were destroyed by the Ellis Island fire in 1896. The immigration 
statistics are therefore eliminated not only by the provisions of the 
law on account of unreliability but also by the fire. 

There remains, then, for the consideration of the committee, “the 
rates of increase of population as shown by successive decennial 
United States censuses and such other data as may be found to be 
reliable.’ It is hard to understand what effect “the rate of increase 
of population as shown by successive decennial United States censuses ” 
can haye upon the determination of the national origin of the Ameri- 
can population so long as Do information bearing upon national origin 
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of the American population was gathered by the Census Bureau until 
1850 and the Census Bureau did not gather any statistics on the origin 
of parents that were complete until 1890. 


NO NATIONAL ORIGIN CENSUS RECORD UNTIL 

I desire to call the committee’s attention to Doctor Hill's testimony 
in Senate document designated as Hearing Before the Committee on 
Immigration, United States Senate, Seventieth Congress, first 
March 15, on page 19: 


1890 


se ssion, 


“Senator Suirpsreap. Doctor, have we got the returns for 1800? 

“Doctor Hitn. Have we got them? 

“Senator SHipsteap. Yes. 

“Doctor Hitu. There are States missing still. States for 
which the 1800 census records are missing inciude Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, Tennessee, and Virginia, and certain limited 
areas in other States; Indiana Territory 
Territory. 


“ 


some 


some also and Northwest 
Senator SuHipsreap. There were six or seven missing out of 1790. 

“Senator Wituis. I was wondering whether or not that might not 
be a check worth while. Our committees made these computations on 
the basis of the census of 1790. Suppose they should start an entirely 
independent inquiry, taking the census of 1800 and 1810 and see where 
they come out. It would be a pretty useful check, would it? 

“Senator CopeLanp. Up as far as 1830 it would be, Doctor Hill. 
That would be a very large undertaking, a very large task, especially 
as we would have to work with manuscript We haven't 
printed these schedules as we have those of 1790. 

“Senator Wittis. You say you have not any printed record for the 
census for the earlier periods? 

“Doctor Hitt. I mean by that, the original records. Of 
have census reports giving statistics, 

“Senator Wittis. 1790 was printed; 1800 was not or 1810? 

“Doctor Hitt. No; nor has any later census been printed. 

“Senator Sairpsteap. Can you tell me the first census we took in 
which we undertook to find out what country these people came from? 

“Doctor HILL. 1850. 

“Senator Suipsreap. There was nothing done up until that time by 
our enumerators to determine where these people came from in Europe? 
“ Doctor Hitt. That is true. 

“Senator CopeLtanpD. In 1850 
immediate parents? 

“Doctor HiLu. It did not go back as far as that; simply their own 
birthplace, whether foreign born, and in what countries. 

“Senator CorpeLanp. When did they begin to ask anything about 
the parents? 


records, 


course, we 


did they go back further than the 


“Doctor Hitt. They made a beginning in 1880, but, as I stated a 
while ago, that was not a complete classification. The first complete 
classification made of parents was in 1890. 

“Senator Surpstrrap. Then, until 1850 there was nothing to show 
except by assuming from the names? 

“ Doctor Hitt. Well, we have the figures, you know. 

“Senator SHIPpSTEAD. Were there any other immigration figures 
other than those required by the Government to be filed by the officers 
of incoming sbips with the immigration officers, the number of pas- 
sengers, and that the passengers landed were accredited to the flag 
earried by the ship? 

“Doctor Hitt. I think you are right about that. 
with the immigraticn regulations of those days. 

“Senator SuipsreaD. So, if the ship came in carrying passengers 
from all over Europe, assume she had 1,000 passengers, the officer 
would file with the immigration department a manifest showing that 
1,000 came here in that German ship and immigration officials would 
accredit those immigrants to Germany; is that right? 

“Senator Rerep. I doubt whether there was any ship of that 
capacity at that time. . 

“Senator Suipstpap. Of course, the figures I assumed merely for 
the purpose of illustration. For instance, an English ship coming 
in under the English flag, carrying passengers from all over Europe, 
the passengers would be accredited to England? 

“Senator Wituis. The way they handled ships in those days that 
would not be a bad guess, because they did not have tramp vessels 
gathering up cargo. A ship was laden and went to a certain port. 

“Senator Reep. Your conclusions upon that were checked, 
they not, by statistics of emigrants from various countries? 

“Doctor Hitu. So far as we could get them.” 

In Doctor Hill’s last report he says: 

“In order to utilize the available data to best advantage in the 
determination of national origin it was necessary first of all to deter- 
mine what proportion of the white population of the United States in 
1920 was derived from the white population present in the United 
States when the first census was taken in 1790.” 

Suppose that it were possible to determine what percentage of the 
population of 1920 was descended from the population prior to 1790, 
what bearing could that have on the national origins of the population 
of 1920 unless we had some definite immigration and census records 


I am not familiar 


were 
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informing us on what was the rational origins of the population prior 
to 1790? 

On page 2 of Doctor Hih’s last report we learn— 

“The national origin of the original native or colonial stock ts 
assumed to be‘ the same as that of the 1790 population. In its pre- 
liminary report, submitted in 1926, the quota committee accepted the 
classification of 1790 population by nationalities as given in A Century 
‘of Population Growth, a work published by the Bureau of the Census 
in 1909, It was admitted, however, that there was a ‘considerable 
element of uncertainty’ in a classification based as that was upon 
the names of heads of families.” 

On page 4 of the last report and the one now pending we find that 
one of the experts explains the method of determining the national 
origins of the population of 1790. This shows plainly that the com- 
mittee of experts’ report is based on A Century of Population Growth, 
which again is based on the census of 1790, and the only excuse for 
basing the quotas on the census of 1790 and the only scientific thing 
about it is that they determine the national origin of the population 
of 1790 by tracing or by guessing the national origin of the individual, 
using his name as a basis. This method was considered so unscientific 
at the time of the passage of the immigration act that the Congress 
specifically prohibited this method from being used. 

Therefore up until 1890 we find there was no complete classification 
made of the national origins of the parents of the American population 
by the Census Bureau. This is an admission of Doctor Hill in the 
hearings conducted by your committee. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the record, as well as the law, rules out the “ Rate of increase 
as shown by successive decennial United States censuses.” 


DANGERS OF GOING ASTRAY 


There remain, then, “ such other data as may be found to be reliable.” 
What that data is and how reliable it may be is for the committee to 
determine, In passing upon the reliability of whatever remaining data 
there may be, I am sure it is not necessary to warn the committee 
against going astray on testimony presented by people whose mental 
complex seems biased by international and racial prejudices and inhibi- 
tions always latent to some extent in the human breast. The law does 
not provide that the committee shall consult the opinions and prejudices 
of our various racial or national groups. The law specifically provides 
that the commission of Cabinet officers shall search the records for facts. 
The law does not provide the commission shall search emotions for 
prejudices. It is plain that the same provisions of law apply to the com- 
mittee. The Congress of the United States legislates under the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. It is not within the province of Congress to 
legislate for or against any person or group representing any national- 
ity composing its citizenship. We legislate as Americans, The Constitu- 
tion does not distinguish between racial groups. 

I find on reading the report of the committee of experts that they 
have arbitrarily divided the American population into two classes, the 
native American stock and the immigrant stock, The native American 
stock is held by the committee of experts to be composed of those whose 
ancestors were here before 1790, and that part of our population whose 
ancestors came here after 1790 are designated as immigrants and the 
children of immigrants. This arbitrary classification is the foundation 
of the report of the committee. I would like to know how this com- 
mittee of “ experts ” discovered that the population of the United States 
prior to 1790 were not immigrants or children of immigrants. That is a 
new theory that I nominate to stand on par with Doctor Einstein’s 
fourth and fifth dimeasions, interesting for speculative purposes, but 
surely not to be relied on to form the foundation of an American immi- 
gration policy. I know of no provision of law, nor do I desire any such, 
that may prohibit those whose ancestors were here before 1790 from 
purchasing for themselves championship belts for the purpose of desig- 
nating to the world that they are the only “ simon-pure” Americans, 
But for purposes of legislation we can not distinguish or give any pre- 
ferred status to any particular group. 

The law specifically confers the duties of finding the facts upon a 
commission of three Cabinet officers. This commission has made its re- 
port. It is evident that the report of the Cabinet officers based upon the 
work of their “ experts” satisfy the committee that the data fs not of 
such a character that it was sufficient to comply with the provisions of 
section (c) of the immigration act. I, therefore, assume that the pres- 
ent hearings have been extended by the committee to other sources, in 
the hope that it may find “ such other data as may be found to be reli- 
able.” How scientific and how reliable such testimony may have been 
as presented to the committee by the various witnesses appearing before 
it is for the committee to determine. It must be evident and apparent 
to the committee that the sources enumerated in the law have been 
searched and found wanting. 

It is therefore plain that the committee, having discarded the report 
of the commission appointed by law, and if the national-origins clause 
is to be put into effect and used as a basis for our immigration policy 
it can only be done by amending the immigration act of 1924. If that 
is the intention of the committee I assume its recommendations will be 
based upon information obtained in public hearings, and will be political 
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in character since the scfentific and statistical data to which we are 
limited under the law is not found to be reliable. 


Mr. President, I have previously said that I believe the 
underlying principle of the national-origins theory was good and 
was deserving of confidence. The purpose of the national- 
origins theory is that of preserving our racial balance by admit- 
ting, as nearly as we can, a counterpart in miniature of our 
present population as immigrants each year. I think it alto- 
gether deserving as a theory, but before we can agree that 
this particular basis, under the so-called national-origins clause, 
is reliable, I think it well for us to ascertain as accurately as 
we can how fairly the conclusion has been reached that the 
quotas under national origins are fair and are reasonable. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerwer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. DILL. I want to know on what theory the Senator 
agrees that our present composition of population is so ideal 
that it should not be changed. 

Mr. NYB. I was not arguing that at all. 

Mr. DILL. But the Senator admitted it. 

Mr. NYE. I am admitting this: That the matter of immi- 
gration is so perplexing a question, and in many cases so 
embarrassing a question, that it is altogether desirable that we 
arrive at a basis to which we can point as being one that is fair 
and not discriminating against any people. To that extent I 
think the theory and the purpose of the national-origins theory 
is good. 

Mr. DILL. Will the Senator yield again, Mr. President? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator recognizes that until recently there 
was absolutely no limitation on the numbers of immigrants who 
could come from any one country, and simply because an unusu- 
ally large number from a certain country got into the United 
States is no reason, in my judgment, for allowing that particu- 
lar class of immigrants to come here in exceedingly large num- 
bers in the future. I have never been able to see the soundness 
of the proposal that because a lot of foreigners of one nation 
got into the United States we must forever allow that propor- 
tion of them to continue to come into the United States. 

Mr. NYE. I think the Senator's point is well taken. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I would like to know how the 
Senator from Washington would select immigrants coming into 
the country? 

Mr. DILL. 

Mr. NYE. 

Mr. DILL. 


If the Senator from North Dakota will yield-—— 
I yield. 

When it comes to the selection of immigrants, I 
would select those who amalgamate best with our people, and 
who have proved, during their years in this country, that they 


made our best citizens. But I am not here to propose a plan 
that is ideal. I was challenging the admission made by the 
Senator from North Dakota that it was a sound basis to say 
that because a lot of people of one country or another had gotten 
into the United States, we ought to continue to allow that 
proportion to continue to come in. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in 1924, when the present immigra- 
tion act was drawn and enacted into law, there were two plans 
incorporated, one of a temporary nature, the other intended to 
be of a permanent nature. It was deemed at that time ad- 
visable to follow such a theory as had been incorporated in the 
national-origins clause, to seek to base immigration quotas upon 
the percentage of the population represented in this country by 
the various countries of Europe at a given time. But it was very 
apparent that before any basis of quotas could be worked out 
on that theory, before the facts could be ascertained and the 
quotas fixed, a number of years would intervene. 

Then for the period between then and the time when the 
national-origins clause should become effective it was provided 
that the basis of immigration should be 2 per cent of the total 
population of the foreign born in the United States in the year 
1890. It was known that the 2 per cent would bring into the 
country annually about 150,000 immigrants, or the same as 
would be admitted under the national-origins plan when it 
became effective. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very much interested in the state- 
ment the Senator is making, because in a great many of the 
arguments which I have seen advanced for the adoption of the 
national-origins theory the impression has been given that it 
means a further restriction of immigration. I was much in- 
terested in the Senator’s statement to the effect that, so far as 
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the restriction of immigration is concerned, the two plans are 
not very different in effect. 

Mr. NYE. Not materially different at all; and if I could 
have my way about it, and have an opportunity to demon- 
strate my belief in restricted immigration, I should offer an 
amendment to the bill as to which we are attempting to dis- 
charge the committee from further consideration—an amend- 
ment which would provide a shaving down of the present basis 
of quotas to a point that would be nearer to 150,000 than it 
now is; in other words, to a point that would be similar to 
that point which would prevail under a basis of quotas builded 
under the national-origins plan, namely, about 153,000 or 
154,000, according to the last estimates submitted by the ex- 
perts who have been studying this problem. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, would the Senator be willing 
to vote for an amendment making it 1 per cent instead of 2? 

Mr. NYE. On what basis? 

Mr. HARRIS. Whatever basis Congress might decide upon. 

Mr. NYE. At this stage I do not believe I would, for this 
reason, that we have been admitting something like 150,000 or 
160,000 immigrants each year for the last five years, and parts 
of families have come to this country and have made their 
plans for the bringing of the rest of the families in the follow- 
ing years as fast as the rest of the families could get on to the 
quota lists of their countries, and hundreds and thousands of 
people have been looking forward to that time. While I 
think eventually we will come to a further restriction of im- 
migration than we are enjoying now, I do not think now is 
the time to propose any such drastic cut as would be brought 
about by a cut to 1 per cent from 2 per cent of the total foreign- 
born population found in the United States in 1890. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. If I understand the Senator correctly, he 
proposes to offer an amendment when the bill comes into the 
Senate that will bring down the quota to where it would be 
under the national-origins plan. 

Mr, NYE. I do, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORBECK. The opening or closing of the quotas is not 
involved in this question? 

Mr. NYE. It is not involved in this controversy at all. 


Some say that the difference between the national-origins basis 


and the 1890 foreign-born basis is not material, and the number 
of men and the kind of people who are professing to-day a 
belief that there would not be any material change in the basis 
of quotas under the two plans is surprising. 

For that reason I must insist at this point on calling atten- 
tion to how many these countries of Europe which are on the 
quota basis, and which are sending to us a given number under 
the 1890 basis, would be permitted to send under the national- 
origins basis, that there may be a clear demonstration of what 
a very radical, what a very material change will take place 
if we adopt the national-origins plan; not a material change 
in the total number who are coming into our country, but a 
very drastic change in the numbers which can come from the 
individual countries. 

There is the case of Austria, which under the 1890 basis is 
sending us each year 785 immigrants. Under the national- 
origins basis, and according to the latest estimates submitted 
by the experts, they would be permitted to send 1,413. 

In the case of Belgium, under the 1890 basis they are send- 
ing us 512 immigrants a year. Under the national-origins basis 
they would send us 1,304. 

Denmark is sending us now 2,789 immigrants. Under the 
national-origins plun they would be permitted to send us only 
1,181. 

Finland is now sending us 471; under the national-origins 
plan they would send us 569. France is now sending us under 
the 1890 basis 3,954, and under the national-origins basis they 
would be cut to 3,086. Germany sends us now 51,227 and 
would be cut to 25,957, and this cut without a material reduc- 
tion in the total number of immigrants who would be per- 
mitted under the plan. Great Britain and North Ireland are 
sending us at the present time a total number of immigrants 
each year of 34,007. Under the national-origins basis they 
would send us 65,721. Would anyone say this was not a 
material change over the old quota basis? 

Greece is sending us at the present time 100 immigrants a 
year. Under the national-origins plan that would be increased 
by 300 per cent or more to 307. Hungary is sending now 473. 
Under national origins they would be privileged to send 869. 
The Irish Free State is sending us now 28,567. Under the 
national-origins plan the Irish Free State would send us 17,853. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 


Mr. NYE. Certainly. 
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Mr. REED. I think the Senator misspoke himself when he 
said the Irish Free State is sending us 28,567. That is merely 
the present quota. 

Mr. NYE. That is what they are entitled to under the 
present quota, and that would also be true in the case of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. REED. And Germany. 

Mr. NYE. If I misspoke myself and said that Great Britain 
is now sending us 34,000, I should have said they were en- 
titled to send 34,000. 

Mr. REED. And the same is true of Germany. 

Mr. NYE. Not nearly to the degree that it is of the others. 

Mr. REED. I have the figures. 

Mr. NYE. Italy is entitled to send us under the present basis 
3,845, and under the national-origins basis would increase that 
number to 5,802. The Netherlands send us 1,648 now, and 
would be entitled to send 3,153. Norway, now privileged to send 
6,453, under the national-origins basis would be entitled to only 
2,377. I think these are indeed material changes over the basis 
which is now in effect. 

Poland is privileged to send now 5,982; under the national- 
origins plan they could send 6,524. Russia can send now 2,248 
annually; under the national origins they can iucrease that 
number to 2,784. Sweden is now permitted to send us 9,561; 
under the national origins her quota would be cut to 3,314. 
Switzerland is now permitted to send 2,081; under the national 
origins they could send only 1,707. So it goes through the list 
showing very material, very radical changes in the quotas 
which will be admitted from each country under the two plans. 

I submit that the figures which I have recited do constitute 
a most radical change, so radical a change that it is going to 
prove increasingly difficult to convince interested parties that 
the national-origins plan and basis is a fair plan, a fair basis. 
I submit, too, that it is so great a change that it can not be 
brought about without convincing the people that it is a thing 
not in the best interests of our country; in other words, that we 
make under national origins a very great change without im- 
proving the nature of our immigration, if I may put it that 
way. 

Commissioner Hull, in charge of immigration activities of 
the United States, has said at one time that he dreaded the 
thought of the new basis going into effect, the theory being that 
here for a matter of five years we have been operating under the 
1890 basis, which has come to be quite generally accepted in all 
parts of the world and is not causing any great consternation or 
embarrassment on the part of our country or any other country. 
It is quite satisfactory; it is quite acceptable. Then, why 
should we resort to the adoption of another plan that we would 
have to explain at great length to convince the people, if it 
was at all possible to convince them, that there was fairness and 
reasonableness in the national-origins basis of quotas? 

Any basis of immigration quotas to instill confidence and in- 
vite confidence, to be any success at all, must first be accepted 
as fair, must be accepted as being reasonably accurate, must be 
accepted as being practicable, and must above all things else be 
understandable to people who are giving any thought at all to 
immigration questions. 

Perhaps it can be shown to the satisfaction of the Senate that 
the national-origins basis is fair, is reasonably accurate, is 
understandable, and is practicable, but I frankly confess that 
my mind has not yet been able to grasp the fairness and accu- 
racy and understanding of the thing which some Members of this 
body seem to profess. 

The national-origins basis, according to my mind, is inaccurate, 
is unfair, is not practicable, and is not understandable. That 
being the case, it is not inviting the confidence that any basis of 
immigration quotas ought to have to be accepted and to be a suc- 
cess. Why should we upset the present status and basis of 
immigration quotas which is so generally accepted when, to sub- 
stitute in place of that, we must accept something which is pro- 
voking this endless debate and great discontent? The Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. White, testified before the committee 
that the quotas allotted at the present time, namely, on the 1890 
basis, are quite generally accepted and agreeable, and that being 
the case, as long as there is serious controversy with relation to 
the merits of the national-origins plan, certainly I think there 
ought to be a unanimous agreement on the part of the Senate at 
least to further postpone the taking effect of the national-origins 
clause. It appears that after these three or four years of move- 
ment looking to a postponement we ought at last to have come 
to the point when we could intelligently say whether or not we 
are going to accept the national-origins basis. 

It has been claimed that when the 1924 immigration act be- 
came a law it was thoroughly debated in Congress and that 
Members had a thorough understanding as to what national 
origins was, I do not see the chairman of the Senate Committee 
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on Immigration present in the Chamber at the moment, but 
were he here, I am satisfied that he would gladly lend his 
testimony as to the extent of the consideration that was given 
,by the Senate to the national-origins question. 

Frankly, there is an endless number of Senators in the 
Chamber now who were here in 1924, who heard then nothing 
about the matter of national origins and knew nothing about it. 
|There was brought into the Senate at that time the bill pro- 
‘viding for a temporary and for a permanent basis. They knew 
the so-called permanent basis was not to become effective for a 
matter of two or three years. They did not waste any time or 
thought concerning just what national origins was. They knew 
quotas were going to be fixed under the 1890 basis, and the 
result on that basis was quite acceptable and quite agreeable 
| to the great majority of the Members of this body at that time. 
3ut they gave no thought and no heed to what national origins 
really meant. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] only 
,a few days ago declared here on the floor of the Senate that 
at the time of the passage of the immigration act of 1924 the 
‘eminent Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Lodge, came to him 
and congratulated him upon the passage of this all-important 
legislation, but he did not say then whether Senator Lodge had 
reference to the 1890 basis or the national-origins basis. It may 
be the Senator from Pennsylvania will explain just what Sena- 
tor Lodge meant at that time, but as a general rule Senators 
did not in 1924 or 1925, or even in 1926, have any reasonable 
knowledge of what national origins was all about. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to bear testimony to the statement 
that when the law was enacted it was looked upon as a re- 
striction of immigration and with the hope and belief that if it 
should prove that it would not work out as good as expected, 
amendments would be made from time to time. Certainly there 
was no intention on the part of the Senate to say to the Scan- 
dinavian and German sections that they should be reduced to 
any such number as is working out under the national-origins 
plan. 

Mr. NYE. It was never dreamed of. 

Mr. NORBECK. It never could have passed the Senate at 
the time if it had been understood. 

Mr. NYE. That is my understanding of the attitude of a 
great many Members of the Senate who were here in 1924 and 
who are still here. 

I have said the national-origins basis is inaccurate, not prac- 
ticable, unfair, and not understandable, and I shall now pro- 
ceed to what I believe is a fair demonstration of the unfairness 
and of the inaccuracy of that basis. 

In keeping with the statement made by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SurpsteaD] which I have just read, the 1790 
records are prime factors in immigration quotas under the 
national-origins plan. It must be here called to the attention 
of the Senate that while this is the case, while the 1790 records 
are basic records in building national-origins quotas, many 
of these records were destroyed in the War of 1812 with Great 
Britain. The census records taken in 1790 in many of the 
States were then destroyed. 

It must also be called to the attention of the Senate that the 
census of 1790 was only a matter of numbers and a matter of 
names, and not a matter of the origin of those people enumer- 
ated at all. Only by the names and only through the names 
could they trace the origin of those people. It should also be 
noted that in the 1790 census it is not reasonable to expect 
that there could be as accurate counting of numbers and enu- 
merating of names as there can be in this great advanced day. 
Yet we find in the record, before the Committee on Immigration 
witnesses from various departments, more particularly the Cen- 
sus Bureau, indicating that so far as they knew the record of 
1790, the census of 1790, was as accurate as the last census 
taken by the United States. Those were statements that sur- 
prised immensely the members of the committee who heard 
them made at the time. 

The figures were taken at a time when the population was 
scattered, when it was not easily reached over good roads and 
through such transportation facilities as are now available. It 
could not to my mind have been as accurate a census as the 
more recent censuses have been. It is known, too, that the 
census rolls which are available as having been recorded in 
1790 do not contain the names of hundreds of people who are 
known to have been in the United States during that period. 
In the course of the Revolutionary War when people rallied to 
the cause of Washington and the cause of the Revolution, the 
names of men who were once in the Continental Army are con- 
tained upon the rolls of the Army, but the census of 1790, 15 
years later, does not disclose the presence of all of those names 
appearing upon the rolls of the Army of Washington back in 
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1776, indicating more clearly to my mind that there was not 
accuracy in the recording of the census of 1790. In any event, 
and after all is said and done, what do names mean anyway? 
In a previous hearing conducted by the Committee on Immigra- 
tion of the Senate on March 15, 1928, Dr. Joseph A. Hill, Assist- 
ant to the Director of the Census, declared in answer to a 
question: 


Senator Keyes, You have made a report which is embodied in Docu- 
ment No. 65, I believe? 

Doctor Hin. Yes, sir. 

Senator KeYEs. Will you go over that briefly? 

Doctor Hitt. We had to consider the problem, of course, in relation 
to the available data that were in existence and could be utilized ia 
arriving at a determination of the national origins or the proportion of 
the total population which is derived from each country which is con- 
cerned, 

Now, we had the following classes of data: We had the century of 
population growth, in which is a classification of the population in 1790 
on the basis of the names of heads of families. That classification was 
prepared some years ago before there was any thought of its being 
utilized in connection with this matter of regulating immigration on the 
national-origins basis, That was one class of data. 


Mr. President, it is not denied that there has been resort 
to the use of names to determine what the origin of families 
in the United States might at this time be, and some strange 
things have occurred in connection with the use of names. I 
have referred to the many names which appear upon the rolls 
of Washington’s Continental Army, but which do not appear 
upon the census rolls of 1790. I wish now to call attention toa 
most interesting disclosure contained in volume 1 of the Rise of 
American Civilization, by Beard. On page 85, I find this very 
interesting paragraph, showing how meaningless names may be 
and how meaningless names are here in America in so far as 
their relation to the origin of the family bearing a particular 
name is concerned. Mr. Beard says, in this volume: 


Meanwhile intercolonial migrations were breaking down the barriers 
of purely local circumstance. Puritans, scarcely established in Con- 
necticut, pulled up their roots, moved into Long Island, and then 
made their way into New Jersey. Quakers from Plymouth, pained by 
conflicts with their neighbors, passed into Virginia and, meeting little 
friendliness there, eventually found a home in the western wilderness 
of North Carolina. A French Huguenot, Faneuil, tried his fortune 
in New York, transferred his business to Rhode Island, sent his son, 
Peter, to Boston. In the veins of many colonists of the second genera- 
tion ran the blood of two or three nations, and an English name might 
well cover a Dutchman, a Swede, or a Scotch covenanter. For instance, 
Dirck Stoffels Langesstraet sailed from the Netherlands to the New 
World in 1657; a descendant married a Quakeress in New Jersey; the 
good old Dutch name became Longstreet; restless offspring took ship 
for Georgia; finally James Longstreet, trained at West Point, on the 
river once claimed by Holland, served the Southern Confederacy from 
Manassas to Appomattox. 


So it is indicated how unreliable is a resort to names here in 
America, because they so often mean so little, as is shown here 
in the case of the Longstreet family. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NYE. I gladly yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


In estimating the present popula- 
tion on a national-origins basis, can the Senator from North 
Dakota tell us what nationality would be assigned to the an- 
cestor of a man by the name of Smith whose name appears on 
the census rolls of 1790? 


Mr. NYE. The Senator from Montana will have to get the 
experts who have been at work on this matter to determine 
that question. I would not endeavor to do it. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania tell us? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. NYE. Yes. 

Mr. REED. It has been explained by the chairman of the 
board of experts that that would depend entirely upon the 
locality in which the name was found. If it were found in 
certain parts of eastern Pennsylvania, for example, it would 
be assumed that the name was originally Schmidt, and so the 
ancestor would be of German origin. In other parts of the 
country where there had been no German immigration what- 
ever, it would probably be assumed that the name was British 
in origin. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the man bearing the name re- 
sided in the city of Boston or New York, what origin would 
be assigned to him? 
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Mr. REED. 
been studied. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose it is generally under- 
stood that the Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States at the late election, one Alfred E. Smith, is of 
Irish origin. 

Mr. NORRIS. If he had lived in western Pennsylvania, 
he would have been a Dutchman. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In that case he would have been 
a Dutchman. 

Mr. REED. It is quite possible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am also reminded that Hamilton 
is a very famous English name; many eminent Englishmen 
have borne that name; and yet I am in the enjoyment of a 
very intimate acquaintance with a great many Irish people of 
that name. 

Mr. REED. I am sure that is so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How can we possibly determine 
from these circumstances to what particular European country 
a man bearing either of those names belongs when the name is 
found in the census of 1790? 

Mr. REED. I doubt whether we could, if that stood alone; 
but, Mr. President, the determination has been made on a 
very much more thorough study than that. The board of 
experts in the five years that they have been working on the 
subject have studied the matter of the Anglicization of names. 
They have gone to the records abroad, which in some countries 
are very complete, in showing the migration from those coun- 
tries to particular parts of North America; they have studied 
all the county histories and the names used in them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was reading a very interesting 
article the other day setting forth how migratory the American 
is. Obviously, the man who with his family migrated from 
some country in Europe and came over to this country evinced 
at least somewhat pronounced features of that characteristic. 
So we might easily assume, too, that he had migrated from one 
section of the country to another; indeed we are all familiar 
with the fact that many of the people who come to this country 
locate in one section, remain there a very short while, and move 
on to another. 

Mr. REED. That was not so much the case before the First 
Census. 

May I illustrate another way in which the experts have 
viewed this question, with the permission of the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark that I have just 
been reading about a family that came to Pennsylvania and 
very speedily migrated to Virginia away back in colonial times. 

Mr. REED. They would not do that to-day, perhaps. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I suppose not. 

Mr. REED. As an illustration of the study of names, let me 
say that Doctor Hill gave the case of a man named Cole whom, 
he said, he and most of us would immediately assume to be of 
British origin. He said they did not stop with that; that they 
went on to study the names of emigrants who departed from 
foreign countries, and they found a considerable strain of a 
family named Kool as coming from the Netherlands to New 
York. By studying that circumstance and the Englishmen of 
that name they satisfied themselves very accurately as to the 
percentage of people of that name who ought to be ascribed 
to the Netherlands. I do not think it is fair to say that they 
stopped with a superficial showing of names on the 1790 census. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The German name Kohl is a very 
common one—— 

Mr. REED. Doctor Hill traced that also. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Which, after a generation or two, 
might easily become Cole. 

Mr. REED. Very easily; but that is all taken into account. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But how is it taken into account? 
Upon what basis can a student to-day finding a man by the 
name of Cole determine whether his ancestor here in 1790 was 
Cole or Kohl? 

Mr. REED. It is quite impossible, but it is not impossible to 
tell whether the individual named Cole in 1790 was of Dutch 
or German or British ancestry, because of the use of the 
county histories and the statistics of emigration which have 
been found in the archives of foreign countries and have been 
studied. Those sources of information elucidate the problem 
to a very great degree of certainty. But I do not mean to 
trespass further upon the time of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They may elucidate it to a great 
degree of certainty in the minds of some people, but it seems to 
me to be a perfectly impossible problem. 


I do not care to go into details, but that has 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, that is the way it appeals to me, 
and yet it must be realized by anyone who has given any thought 
to the subject at all that the matter of names has been largely 
resorted to in determining the quotas under the national- 
origins basis. But, comparable to that strange method which 
is taken to build up what we want to call a fair and accurate 
basis of immigration quotas, is the fact that there has also 
been taken into consideration in the building up of quotas the 
record of arrivals of immigrants in our colonial days, and 
those arrivals are not recorded in such a way as to indicate 
that so many of them who came in a certain ship were from 
Norway and so many from Great Britain and so many from 
Germany, but, instead, when a ship came to America bearing 
immigrants to this country, if it bore, we will say, 500 immi- 
grants and they came in a ship flying the British colors, the 
records disclose those 500 immigrants to have had their .origin 
in Great Britain, 

On the other hand, if the ship was flying the German flag, 
it did not matter what was the nationality of the immigrants 
on that ship when it landed so far as the records were con- 
cerned, for they were all recorded as having been from Ger- 
many. While that practice was followed as well in the case 
of one country as of another, it must also be borne in mind 
that the great preponderance of shipping was under the British 
flag, and it must be borne in mind also that there were very 
few by comparison of the whole number who came into this 
country in those days under a flag other than the British flag. 

Mr. President, if we are going back to the colonial period 
to determine the national origins of those who were here when 
we were in the making as a nation, it is for us to determine 
precisely where the people who were here in colonial days 
came from. That seems as plain as plain can be. But where 
did they come from? The general impression is that they 
came from Great Britain, and the quotas which have been 
worked out under the national-origins basis would indicate 
that very nearly half of them came from Great Britain. 

To a certain extent it is true that they came from Great 
Britain; but it is not true that Great Britain was the place 
of their origin. In the cases of many of them they were not 
even born in Britain. In the cases of most of them they came 
from territories in Britain which had been builded up and 
which were populated by a people who had come there in 
more recent times from other nations of northern Europe. 

A most interesting story to me regarding the make-up of 
our colonial population is contained in that very interesting 
old volume The Winning of the West, by President Roose- 
velt, in which he says this: : 

Moreover, it is always well to remember that at the day when we 
began our career as a nation we already differed from our kinsmen of 
Britain in blood as well as in name; the word “American” already had 
more than a merely geographical signification. Americans belong to 
the English race only in the sense in which Englishmen belong to 
the German. 


That was by President Roosevelt, Mr. President—a most sig- 
nificant statement, it seems to me; but, perhaps, not more so 
than are those found in this volume, The Passing of the 
Great Race, by Madison Grant, an acknowledged student of 
immigration problems, of our colonial history, and of our gen- 
eral make-up as a nation of people. 

At page 83 of this very interesting volume I find this para- 
graph, which I read as indicating where our colonial stock 
came from: 


At the time of the Revolutionary War the settlers in the thirteen 
Colonies were overwhelmingly Nordic, a very large majority being 
Anglo-Saxon in the most limited meaning of that term. The New Eng- 
land settlers in particular came from those counties of England where 
the blood was almost purely Saxon, Anglian, Norse, and Dane. * * * 

New England during colonial times and long afterwards was far 
more Nordic than old England. 


Then I find again, Mr. President, at page 88 of the same 
volume, this interesting paragraph: 


The native American by the middle of the nineteenth century was 
rapidly acquiring distinct characteristics. Derived from the Saxon and 
Danish parts of the British Isles and being almost purely Nordic he 
was by reason of a differential selection due to a new environment 
beginning to show physical peculiarities of his own. 


And then I turn to an all-interesting paragraph by the same 
author at page 211 of that volume. Before I read that para- 
graph, however, I want to point out that it is one of the high 
signs of the advocates of national origins that we are going to 
adopt this national-origins basis of immigration quotas because 
it brings us so fine an element. The very best that humanity 
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has builded is going to be represented in the bulk and in the 
main in this national-origins plan, according to these advocates. 

Mr. President, I say that under the plan nothing of the kind 
is being accomplished, because many countries which sent us 
immigrants in the Colonial days sent them here and they were 
attributed as having come to us from Great Britain. I say 
that Great Britain has not contributed the best of our popula- 
tion. I say that Great Britain is not entitled to that very great 
preponderance of advantage which is given to her under the 
national-origins plan, and I say it because Madison Grant has 
this to offer in his volume: 


Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are purely Nordic and yearly con- 
tribute swarms of a splendid type of immigrants to America and are 
now, as they have been for thousands of years, the chief nursery and 
broodland of the master race. 


Mr. ‘President, it has been demonstrated that a large part of 
these people from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden came into 
Britain, settled there in Britain, and then came on to America ; 
and under national origins we are saying that the coming of 
those people, because they came directly from Great Britain, 
entitles Great Britain to this greater preponderance of immi- 
grants under the national-origins clause. 

With these facts in mind, Mr. President—the resort to names, 
the resort to the manifests of ships which carried immigrants 
to us in the earlier days, and the resort to that general belief 
that Britain was the early contributor to our population here in 
America—is it any wonder that people whose hearts in some 
degree trace back to those older countries, back to the Scandi- 
navian countries, back to Germany, back to any of those coun- 
tries, feel just a little bit hurt to think that under this national- 
origins plan they and their hind are going to be discriminated 

gainst, as they see it? Is it any wonder that they lack the con- 
fidence, the faith, and the belief in the accuracy and in the 
fairness of the national-origins basis which is professed by some 
advocates of the national-origins plan? It is not at all surpris- 
ing to me because, as I have said, any basis of immigration 
quotas to be appreciated and to enjoy the confidence of the peo- 
ple must be understandable, must be fair, must be reasonable, 
and must in a reasonable degree be accurate. 

Mr. President, the national-origing process—which I am sure 
Senators are going to have a chance in the next few days to 


better understand—is so thoroughly complicated as to make it 
difficult even for the experts who have worked out the quotas 
under this theory to explain clearly just what it is all about. 
In fact, at page 22 of the hearings it will be found that Doctor 


Hill declared what I am about to read. He was asked by the 
chairman: 

Will you explain now in some detail what that is and what the dif- 
ferential was? 


This had relation to what is known as the “ differential of 
fecundity.” The chairman of the committee immediately won- 
dered what this “ differential of fecundity ’ was all about, and 
he asked the expert, Dector Hill; and Doctor Hill replied: 

We did not determine the differential, but we used figures that dis- 
posed of it. The process was such a complicated one, involving the 
use of age statistics, that I really could not explain it briefly. 


And it was not explained, briefly or at length, at any time. 

Mr. President, of course, it is complicated; and, being com- 
plicated, it is not easy to understand. I have given myself 
and my thought fairly to this matter, and I should like to un- 
derstand it. Perhaps we may be convinced of just what it is; 
perhaps our minds may be cleared up during this debate, and 
we may be satisfied that national origins is quite the thing to 
accept as a basis for immigration quotas; but at this stage I 
think it will be a most unfortunate thing if this country of ours 
adopts this new plan at a time and at a stage when people are 
so uncertain, so discontented, and so thoroughly of the belief 
that national origins is a thing resorted to to the end that a few 
people may be discriminated against for reasons which I shall 
not here debate or even mention. Yet, in spite of this compli- 
cation, if we permit the national-origins clause to become effec- 
tive, we are going to ask, we are going to expect, and we are 
going to want people to understand and to have faith in the 
national-origins plan. 

Mr. President, so convinced have a majority of the Members 
of Congress been in more recent years that the national-origins 
plan was complicated, uncertain, inaccurate, and unfair that 
Congress has twice postponed the taking effect of the national- 
origins clause. So inaccurate is it generally believed to be 
that the experts have had difficulty in explaining to the com- 
mittees from time to time just why they were arriving at such 
different conclusions with every set of figures they submitted 
as to the number who would be admitted from each country 
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under the national-origins plan. I have previously quoted 
Commissioner Hull, Commissioner General of Immigration, and 
shown how dissatisfied and how lacking in confidence he is 
of the merit of the accomplishment that would be won under 
the national-origins clause. Mr. Hubbard, an assistant in the 
Immigration Service, has been equally emphatic in his opposi- 
tion to it, stating in a recent address up in New York that 
a large basis for immigration quotas under the national-origins 
plan was that through the tracing of names, which we have 
debated here at some length this afternoon. And then, too, 
Mr. President, while all this is true, while we are in this 
uncertain mind, and for such good reasons aS I have here 
recited, there are Americans to-day who point out and who 
repeat and repeat and repeat again that the only people who are 
opposed to the national-origins basis of immigration quotas are 
“hyphenated Americans.” 

Mr. President, there are thousands upon thousands of Ameri- 
cans who never have been charged with having any sympathies 
or with entertaining any hyphen with relation to their Ameri- 
canism who are to-day as firmly convinced that national origins 
is a mistake as any German-American or Norwegian-American 
or _British-American might be. No; there is quite general 
belief in opposition to the national-origins theory, and it is not 
dictated by a prejudice toward one country or against another 
country. Certainly those who charge that it is “hyphenated 
Americans” who are encouraging the repeal of national origins 
are not going to accuse the President of the United States of 
being a “hyphenated American”; and yet there is an undertow 
of agitation to the effect that the President never would have 
opposed national origins aud would not have spoken for its 
repeal had he not been a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that is far-fetched. He 
had two associates on this commission which Congress ap- 
pointed to determine the quotas that would prevail under 
national origins. He had upon that commission with him Sec- 
retary of Labor Davis and Secretary of State Kellogg. Neither 
one of them was a candidate for the Presidency, and yet they 
are equally emphatic in their opposition to the national-origins 
clause, and always have been. I think, Mr. President, it is 
most unfair that there should be resort to an influencing of 
the kind that has been undertaken and which endeavors to 
show that all people who are against the national-origins plan 
are prejudiced by leanings toward one nationality or toward 
another nationality. 

Mr. President, I believe that the President of the United 
States when he declared his opposition to the national-origing 
clause in the campaign of last year knew what he was talking 
about; that he was uncertain in his mind as to the accuracy 
and as to the fairness of the national-origins basis which he 
had seen worked out by the experts who were serving under 
him and the other two commissioners. This is what the Presi- 
dent said in his acceptance speech of last fall: 


We also have enacted restrictions upon immigration for the protection 
of labor from the inflow of workers faster than we can absorb them 
without breaking down our wage levels, * * * 

No man will say that any immigration * * * law is perfect. We 
welcome our new immigrant citizens and their great contribution to our 
Nation ; we seek only to protect them equally with those already here. 
We shall amend the immigration laws to relieve unnecessary hardships 
upon families. As a member of the commission whose duty it is to 
determine the quota basis under the national origins law I have found 
it is impossible to do so accurately and without hardship. The basis 
now in effect carries out the essential principle of the law, and I favor 
repeal of that part of the act calling for a new basis of quotas, 


Mr. President, late in 1926, three years before the late cam- 
paign, President Hoover wrote this language in a letter: 


In our opinion the statistical and historical information available 
raises grave doubts as to the whole value of these computations as a 
basis for the purposes intended. We therefore can not assume responst- 
bility for such conclusions under these circumstances, 

I think it will be seen that the unsoundness of the statistical founda- 
tions is fully emphasized in this letter. 


Mr. President, let us be done with the argument that it is 
alone those who have sympathies for one nation or another 
nation who are moved to opposition of the national-origins plan. 
That is not the case at all. I am ready to admit that there are 
people whose purpose to-day is driven by such a motive, such 
a selfish purpose, but that is not true of the entire number or 
more than a small part of those who are opposing national 
origins to-day. 

There are others who have made their opposition to the 
national-origins scheme equally plain alongside of that oppo- 
sition expressed by President Hoover. I hold in my hand a copy 
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of the Junior Advocate, over the name of its national councilor, 
expressing at the end of a year its accomplishments for the 
year, and we find they declare: 

We supported the resolutions to repeal or postpone the national- 
origins clause from taking effect July 19, 1929, 


Opposed it, of course, for reasons which they have clearly 
set forth. 

Assistant Secretary of State Carr, as appears at the bottom 
of page 2 of the hearings conducted by the committee, said that 
he believed that the Secretaries—meaning Secretaries Hoover, 
Kellogg, and Davis—were unconvinced that the national-origins 
formula was workable. He said, too, that the department— 
that is, the Department of State—had not passed upon the suffi- 
ciency of information used as the basis, and he declined to 
pass upon the sufficiency of the figures for the basis there. 

Commissioner General of Immigration Hull said in the hear- 
ings, first, that the change entailed great work on the bureau 
and much confusion, also that a change to national origins 
would very definitely be something of a calamity to put it in 
operation. And then, too, he said that it would be a hardship 
upon an expectant people, meaning, of course, those people 
in this country who were looking forward to the arrival of 
loved ones from foreign lands when they could get in under the 
quota laws, and the expectations of people in foreign lands 
who were looking forward to the day when they could join the 
loved ones who had come to this land ahead of them. 

Mr. Hull said in his annua! report for 1925: 


The bureau feels that the present method of ascertaining the 
quotas is far more satisfactory than the proposed determination by 
national origin, that it has the advantage of simplicity and certainty. 

It is of the opinion that the proposed change will lead to great 
confusion and result in complexities, and accordingly it recommended 
that the pertinent portions of section 11, providing for this revision pf 
the quotas as they now stand, be rescinded. 


Mr. President, there are others who have spoken their 
minds, others who can never be accused of being hyphenated 
Americans, who have declared their opposition to national 
origin. 

Mr. Steuart, Director of the Census, according to the Satur- 
day Evening Post of October 10, 1925, declared that there are 
no figures in existence which show the national origin of the 
population of the United States. 

Mr. President, it is not often, indeed, it is seldom, that I find 
myself in agreement with and working to the same end as that 
being sought by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. But the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
upon hearing the report and recommendations of its committee 
on immigration some weeks ago, a committee which had given 
several years of study to this immigration question, adopted a 
resolution violently opposing the national-origins theory of 
immigration quotas, and I want to read that resolution: 


The provisions of the immigration law of 1924 which apply the 
quota-limit system to the countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australasia, on the 1890 census basis of foreign born, have been in 
operation now for nearly five years. These provisions have become 
an accepted part of our national policy. Our industrial and _ socio- 
logical life, our citizens, and our foreign-born residents, as well as 
foreigners abroad who are contemplating comjng to this country for 
permanent residence, have largely adjusted themselves to this policy. 

During this period the so-called national-origins provision of the 
1924 immigration law, which originally was intended to replace on 
July 1, 1927, the quota-limit system based on the 1890 census, re- 
ferred to above, has not been in operation. This provision purposes 
to limit immigration from Old World countries to about 150,000, as 
compared with the 164,667 at present admissible— 


That ought to be 153,000 or 154,000 instead of 150,000— 


and to allow an annual quota to any nationality equal to a number 
which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of people living 
here in 1920 having that nationality bears to the total number of our 
inhabitants. This provision has been twice postponed by Congress in 
the face of problems, as yet unsolved, connected with the development 
of a satisfactory plan for the accurate determination of the racial 
content of the country. 

It would be a mistake, in our opinion, 


to disrupt the adjustments 
which have been made under the actual operation of the law to date, 
and by changing the basis of present quotas unnecessarily to stir up 


racial antagonisms. We, therefore, recommend the repeal of the na- 
tional-origins provision of the immigration law of 1924, and urge the 
continuance of the quota-limit system now in operation, based upon 2 
per cent of foreign-born living in 1890. 


The junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] showed 
me this afternoon a very interesting letter from a member of 
the immigration committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
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the United States, a letter which I am sure he means to offer 
during this debate, bringing out in very clear and concise man- 
ner splendid points which ought to be voiced against this 
national-origins theory of immigration quotas. 

Mr. President, so much for those who have voiced their oppo- 
sition to national origins. One could go along indefinitely recit- 
ing the names, and the things which the people bearing those 
names have had to say about the inaccuracy and the unfairness 
of the national-origins clause, and it would not be necessary 
either to resort to the use of one name that was carried by a 
man or a woman who could fairly be accused of entertaining 
hyphenated American sympathies. 

It has been said that the percentage of accuracy in arriving 
at the basis of immigration quotas under the national-origins 
clause is great. But Mr. Boggs, one of the experts who has 
been at work on the building of national-origins quotas, when 
before the committee, told the committee that one-seventh of 
the population of Kurope which was involved in immigration 
quotas found itself in territory which was different from the 
territory in which that element lived prior to the late war. It 
is a repeated contention that, because of the change in areas 
of countries following the late war, it has been exceedingly 
difficult to work out a fair basis of immigration quotas under 
the present and prevailing 1890 plan. But Mr. Boggs told us 
that only one-seventh of the population that was concerned in 
our immigration quotas at all was thus affected. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] at the time this 
point was brought out, immediately asked, “Are you including 
Russia in that?” Mr. Boggs said, “ Yes, sir.’ The Senator 
from Pennsylvania then said, “And Russia is an area that has 
not changéd sovereignty?” The point being that Mr. Boggs 
was confining himself to the percentage cf actual population, 
while the Senator from Pennsylvania very evidently had in 
mind the percentage of accuracy in so far as the area involved 
was concerned. There is quite a difference between the basis 
of the population and the basis of area. 

Doctor Hill, following Mr. Boggs on the stand, told us that 
the way of reaching the basis of quotas under national origins 
was not as accurate as the present basis, as it relates to popula- 
tion not affected by the war; in other words, that with respect 
to that 14 or 15 per cent of our population which has been 
affected by the change of area since the war, the national- 
origins basis is fairer than the 1890 basis. It follows. Mr. 
President, that, except for that 14 per cent, the 1890 basis is 
fairer than the national-origins basis is. 

I am not going to continue much longer to-day—just a few 
moments—but I want to point out that the best proof of the 
inaccuracy of the national-origins basis of immigration quotas is 
found in the record of the estimates and in the record of reports 
which have been submitted to Congress by this so-called board 
of experts from time to time. Those figures have been not much 
more than estimates. Indeed, I think it fair at times to call 
them pure and simple guesses, and I do not know how anyone 
who will study and compare these reports which have been made 
by the same board of experts can declare that they have any 
degree of accuracy about them at all. At least, confidence in 
them is not invited. 

The last estimate was submitted last February. If another 
estimate were to be made by the same board next February, I 
venture to say there would be material changes. 

Mr. President, just follow me briefly through a few of the 
estimates which have been made. The first estimate was made 
at the time of the enactment of the immigration act of 1924. 
Another was made on January 7, 1927. Another was made on 
February 27, 1928. Another was made on February 21, 1929. 

Let us take a few of the countries involved in this quota busis 
and see how the figures ascribed to them as being their title to 
immigration totals under the national-origins clause have varied 
under these estimates. Take Austria, for example. Under the 
first estimate Austria had 2,171. Then it went to 1,400. Then 
it went to 1,600. Then it went back to 1,400. 

It was declared by the experts that under the national-origins 
plan Belgium would send us 251 each year. The next estimate 
puts the figure at 410; the next at 1,328; the next at 1,304. 

At first it was declared that under national origins Czecho- 
slovakia would have about 1,359. The experts next estimate 
gave them 2,248. The next estimate was 2,726. The next esti- 
mate was 2,874. 

They said at first that Denmark would have $5 immigrants 
a year under national origins. The next estimate declared 
they would have 1,044; the next estimate, 1,234; the next esti- 
mate, 1,181. 

Mr. EDGH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I am very much interested in the wide range of 
those estimates. Does the Senator know whether the formuia 
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through which they arrived at the totals was the same in each 
case or did they change the formula on each one of those 
occasions? 

Mr. NYE. We have had an explanation here this afternoon 
of how they have gotten around this matter of tracing names, 
and tracing the origin of families through names. They found 
with each estimate a new way of arriving at a conclusion. As 
I said, if they were given two years more or one year more or 
three years more to study the problem we would get a brand 
new estimate, each time one was submitted it would be as ma- 
terially different from the last estimate as these first ones have 
been by comparison. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Then, as I follow the Senator, it is the under- 
standing that they have found that they were mistaken with 
each effort and have made up a new formula, if I may call it 
that, or they certainly would not have had a different result. 

Mr. NYE. They did not admit that they were mistaken. 

Mr. EDGE. The mere fact that they changed it was an 
obvious admission, was it not? 

Mr. NYE. Yes; it was. 

Mr. REED. It is correct, is it not, that in the first report 
of 1927, which was the first report made by the quota board, 
the 1924 figures that have been given were unofficial estjmates 
made in the course of the debate in 1924? 

Mr. NYE. That is agreed. 

Mr. REED. The 1927 figures were submitted by the quota 
board tentatively and expressedly as incomplete. They said so 
at the time they were submitted. 

Mr. NYE. Yes; I think they did. 

Mr. REED. That is one of the reasons why we gave them 
more time to study the question. 

Mr. NYE. Yes. 

Mr. REED. It is a fact also that the variation between the 
first and last quota figures under national origins is not nearly 
as great as the variation between the 1890 quotas estimated 
when the bill was passed and those in force to-day. 

Mr. NYE. I have not seen the estimate which was offered 
when the bill was passed. 

Mr. REED. I shall give that in my own time. 

Mr. NYP. Going on and showing the inaccuracy of the thing 
and showing how the board of experts have wabbled all over 
the face of the globe in arriving at what would be the number 
of immigrants each country would be entitled to under the 
national-origins basis, I turn now to France. France under the 
first estimate was given 1,772, the next estimate 3,837, the next 
estimate 3,308, and the next estimate 3,086. 

Germany: The first estimate 20,000, the next estimate 23,428, 
the next estimate 24,908, and the next estimate 25,957. 
estimates, if we get enough of them, may eventually put Ger- 
many back on the quota basis that she enjoys under the present 
1890 basis. 

Great Britain, it was first declared, would have a national- 
origins total of 85,135 immigrants. Then the next estimate said 
73,000, the next estimate said 65,000, and the next estimate said 
65,721. While Germany increased under each estimate in the 
total she may enjoy, Great Britain decreased, and I do not 
wonder that the German people are urging more estimates 
from the board before the national-origins basis is placed in 
effect. 

Hungary at first would send us under the national-origins 
plan, 1,521. The next estimate dropped to 967. The next 
estimate was 1,181, and the next estimate dropped to 879. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. NYE. Gladly. 

Mr. REED. I think again he misspoke himself. The esti- 
mates made in 1924 were not made by the quota board. There 
was not any quota board then. They were unofficial estimates 
submitted at the time of the debate on the immigration bill. 

Mr. NYE. Who submitted them? 

Mr. REED. Originally Mr. Trevor gave them. 
who put them in the REcorp. 

Mr. NYE. But each subsequent estimate was furnished by 
the board. 

Mr. REED. 
were given. 

Mr. NYE. It seems to me Mr. Trevor’s estimates have been 
accepted as authoritative in their study of the matter. 

Mr. REED. On the contrary, it is because they have not 
been accepted and because the quota board made its own study 
that there is this variation between the 1924 figures and the 
quota board’s report. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Did not Mr. Trevor get his figures from the 
experts? 


It was I 


In 1927, 


1928, and 1929 the quota board figures 
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Mr. REED. There was not any quota board at that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I know that, but did not Mr. Trevor get 
his estimates from the experts and was he not in constant 
touch with them all the time? 

Mr. REED. He endeavored to deduce a basis of figures from 
the census reports. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But he was in touch with the very men 
here who subsequently furnished the experts figures? 

Mr. REED. Not at all. There was no one here qualified 
to give those figures at that time. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senater from 
Pennsylvania who Mr. Trevor is? 

Mr. REED. He has been very active in the matter of immi- 
gration restriction. He is the head of the Immigration Restric- 
tion League, as I recall it. He is a former Army officer now 
living in New York; that is, he was in our Army during the 
World War and he has been very active in the cause of the 
restriction of immigration. 

Mr. GLENN. As I understand it, if he is the man I have in 
mind, he is now sending out literature in behalf of national 
origins? 

Mr. REED. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. GLENN. I think I received a special delivery letter 
from him yesterday. 

Mr. REED. That is no doubt correct. 

Mr. FESS. I think each of us did. 

Mr. NYE. Now, let me continue. The Irish Free State under 
the first estimate submitted—or under the Trevor estimate, 
was—6,330. Then came an estimate from the board of 13,000, 
the next estimate 17,427 and the last estimate 17,853. No won- 
der some folks with a little strain of Irish in them are anxicus 
that the board of experts make further estimates before the 
national origins becomes effective, because with each estimate 
up has gone the size of the quota that would go to the Irish 
Free State. 

Then here is the case of the Netherlands. The first estimate 
was 2,762, then came the estimate of 2,421, then the estimate of 
3,083, and then finally the estimate of 3,153. 

Norway: At first it was decided they would be entitled to 
2,053, then 2,267; then another estimate of 2,403, and another 
estimate of 2,377. 

Poland: It was first declared under the national origins that 
Poland would have 4,535; then came the estimate of 4,978, then 
the estimate of 6,090, and then the estimate of 6,524. 

In the case of Portugal the first guess was 236, the next gues3 
was 290, the next guess 457, and the final guess 440. 

Rumania started in with 222, then 506, another guess of 311, 
and, finally, the last estimate of 295. 

Russia at first they said would have 4,002 under national 
origins. Then came an estimate of 4,781, then an estimate of 
3,540, and, finally, a guess of 2,784—wabbling all over the scale 
of figures. 

Spain they first said would have 148, then they said 674, 
then they said 305, and, finally, they said 252. 

Sweden, the Trevor estimate said, would have 8,072. Then 
along came an estimate of 3,325, then an estimate of 3,399, and, 
finally, an estimate of 3,314. 

Yugoslavia had a first guess of 591, then 777, then 739, and, 
finally, 845. 

Naturally we would expect great improvement as these experts 
went on. We would expect that as they worked out the esti- 
mates there would be little variation between the figures last 
submitted and those submitted preceding the last submission. 
But follow, if you will, what is true in the case of the last 
estimate and the estimate submitted just preceding that. 

Austria in the preceding estimate had 1,639, and dropped, 
according to the last estimate, to 1,413. France in the preceding 
estimate had 3,308 and in the last estimate 3,086. They dropped 
off the 300. In Germany there was an increase between the 
last two estimates from 24,908 to 25,957. Great Britain dropped 
from 65,894 to 65,721. Hungary dropped from 1,181 to 869. 
The Irish Free State jumped from 17,427 to 17,853. 

We find all through here a difference, as in the case of Ger- 
many, in the last two estimates of 1,000, in the case of Russia a 
difference of 750, in the case of Ireland a difference of 450, in the 
case of Poland a difference of 550, in the case of Italy a differ- 
ence of 200, a 30 per cent change in the case of Lithuania, a 
difference of 300 in France, and so it goes. Is it any wonder, 
I repeat, that there are people who seriously question the 
accuracy and the fairness of national-origins basis as a fair 
basis for immigration quotas? Not at all. 

There have been some exceedingly wild statements made with 
reference to national origins, and I expect they have been made 
alike upon both sides in the controversy, but I see no ground 
and I see no reason for people to resort to the claim that the 
natioual-origings basis of immigration, if it discriminates 
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against any’ people at all, discriminates against the people of 
southern and western Europe. That is false. That is not the 
case at all. The immigration quotas under the national-origins 
provision will give increased quotas to all of the countries of 
southern and western Europe. Southwestern Europe will enjoy 
an increase of 4,000 under national origins, while Great Britain 
is enjoying an increase in its quotas. The five nations as well 
in northern Europe—that section which has contributed our best 
in American immigration, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Ireland—are suffering a decrease of approximately 50,000 in the 
number who can come to us under the national origins. No; it 
is not true that if this plan is discriminatory at all it is dis- 
criminatory against the people of southwestern Europe. 

The contention has also been offered that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is approving and is encouraging the operation 
of the national-origins clause. That is not true. The American 
Federation of Labor has made its stand very Gear upon that 
score. It hopes to see the national-origins clause repealed. 

There has been, too, the contention offered here, and I do not 
like to believe that it is for an unfair purpose, but it has been 
offered, namely, that under national origins we are going to 
depopulate or cut off that source of immigration which has 
filied our hospitals, which is constituting the numbers of paupers 
whom we are entertaining in this country, who are carrying 
about the dread diseases in this country, and that under na- 
tional origins we are going to reduce the number of people 
of that kind that come to us. Immediately the question is 
asked, How is it going to do that? We get a discourse on the 
mass of immigration which comes into America from Mexico, 
which is not affected one iota by the national-origins clause or 
by the 1890 basis of immigration quotas. I say it is unfair to 
resort to those arguments in view of the fact that they do not 
apply in the least degree to the kind of immigration we are 
getting under the present basis of quotas and under the basis 
that*would prevail under national origins, 

I have said that this is not a controversy between believers 
in restricted immigration and those who are not believers in 
restricted immigration. 


such sealing down of quotas under the 1890 plan as will give 
us practically the same number or less of immigrants who can 
be admitted to America each year under the 1890 basis as 
would be admitted under the national-origins plan. 

I have had made a large chart dealing with immigration fig- 
ures. I did not contemplate this morning that there would be 
an opportunity for such a lengthy discussion this afternoon upon 
the subject and I therefore did not have the chart hung on the 
wall of the Chamber. 

I want to reserve until to-morrow a chance to argue in sup- 
port of the present basis of immigration, namely, the basis 
which determines immigration on the percentage of foreign-born 
population found in America in 1890. But in showing the fair- 
ness of that plan I am not going to argue, I do not now argue, 
and I can never argue, that the 1890 basis is altogether accurate 
and fair; but I will argue that it is a fairer basis upon which 
to build immigration quotas than is the national-origins basis, 
and that we have a better opportunity to afford an understand- 
able basis of quotas building upon the 1890 census than we do 
upon the national-origins basis. 

I shall argue that point to-morrow, as I shall also argue, Mr. 
President, a point that is being brought into this controversy, a 
point that is bound to come up in this debate, whether I bring 
it up or not, a point that is uppermost in many minds, namely, 
that the national-origins basis of immigration is going to be a 
direct thrust at the slacker element, about which we heard so 
much in the United States during the course of the late World 
War. I am going to demonstrate that nothing of the kind is 
true; I am going to demonstrate that a basis of quotas under 
the national-origins clause is going to bring us no fewer slackers 
than are coming to us under the 1890 basis of immigration 
quotas, 

I am going also, in that connection, Mr. President, to recite a 
few of tthe things that one Demarest Lloyd, who, in a way, sets 
himself up as being the grand patriot of this generation, has said 
about those who stand opposed to the national-origins basis of 
immigration quotas. I am going to show, too, Mr. President, 
that if we want to base immigration quotas upon a patriotic 
foundation the thing for us to do is to go back and take the 
rolls of Washington’s Continental Army, which fought the real 
battle of America, which made the real sacrifices for America. 
Taking that basis I will demonstrate, if you please, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the great bulk of people who would come into the 
United States under it would be not British. 
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With that explanation I have no more to say this afternoon, 
Mr. President, but will hope to be recognized again to-morrow. 


INVESTIGATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, there is lying on the table a 
resolution (S. Res. 79) which was submitted by me on May 16 
(calendar day May 29), 1929, providing for a thorough investi- 
gation of the means and methods whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment may aid in discovering a cure for cancer. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution may be taken from the table and 
considered at this time. I desire to modify it before the resolu- 
tion shall be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I wil! ask the Senator from 
Georgia if the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] is willing 
that action shall be taken on the resolution at this timé? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I have no objection to the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there ebjection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution, which was read, as follows: 


RELATIVE TO POSSIBLE CANCER CURE 


Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, is authorized and directed to make a 
thorough investigation of the means and methods whereby the Federal 
Government may aid in discovering a successful and practical cure for 
cancer and to report to Congress as soon as practicable the results of 
such investigation, together with its recommendations for legislation 
and appropriations. The Public Health Service, the National Academy 
of Sciences, and all executive departments and independent establish- 
ments of the Government are requested to cooperate with such com- 
mittee in carrying out the purposes of this resolution. 

For the purposes of this resolution such committee or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof is authorized to hold hearings, to sit and 
act at such times and places during the sessions and recesses of the 
Senate until its report is submitted, to employ such experts and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, to require by subpcena or otherwise 


| the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 


papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, and to take such 
testimony and make such expenditures as jt deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per 100 words. The expenses of the committee, which shall 

exceed $————.,, shall be paid from the contingent of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


Mr. HARRIS. I desire to modify the resolution, in line 1, 
after the word “‘ That,” by striking out “a special committee of 
tive Senators, to be appointed by the President of the Senate” 
and in lieu thereof inserting “ the Commerce Committee or a sub- 
committee thereof”; and by striking out all of page 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be so 
modified. 

The resolution, as modified, was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Commerce Committee or a subcommittee thereof 
is authorized and directed to make a thorough investigation of the 
means and methods whereby the Federal Government may aid in dis- 
covering a successful and practical cure for cancer, and to report to 
Congress aS soon as practicable the results of such investigation, 
together with its recommendations for legislation and appropriations. 
The Public Health Service, the National Academy of Sciences, and all 
executive departments and independent establishments of the Govern- 
ment are requested to cooperate with such committee in carrying out the 
purposes of this resolution. 


fund 


DEDICATION OF AUDITORIUM AT ATLANTIC 
VICE PRESIDENT 


CITY—-ADDRESS BY THE 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Vice President of the United 
States made a very notable address in Atlantic City, N. J., last 
Friday evening, May 31, 1929, the occasion being the opening 
and dedication of the largest convention hall in the world. I 
ask unanimous consent that his address may be printed in 
the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The Vice President spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, as I look over this tremendous 
gathering of our people many thoughts crowd my mind. The collee- 
tive will of the United States for good seems centered in you; the 
sense of your irresistible power can not be escaped. 

We are gathered here this evening in a threefold celebration to 
mark with appropriate form and ceremony three important occasions. 
Seventy-five years ago a new municipality came intu existence. To- 
night we are formally dedicating to the use of the Nation this new 
and mighty auditorium. Fifty years ago the incandescent electric lamp 
was presented to the world. Where and how to start is a question— 
the city, the auditorium, or the electric light. Each is an important 
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‘event and each worthy of complete and separate treatment. 
take them in the order stated. 

There is an island in the Atlantic Ocean, off the shores of Atlantic 
County, in the State of New Jersey. It is 10 miles long and has a 
magnificent beach. There are various accounts of the appearance of 
the place in 1850. Some tell us it was a discouraging and depressing 
‘collection of sand dunes. Others, and I prefer to believe them, present 
a different picture. It was a beautiful spot, covered with dense and 
extensive groves of trees. The bay abounded in large quantities of 
shell and other fish, an enticing spot for those fond of angling and 
Bailing. Seacoast game abounded; there were extensive gunning 
Erounds. The beach scenery was diversified and interesting, unsurpassed, 
if equaled, on our coast. The country was proverbial for its pure air, 
fine water, and extreme healthfulness. It is an old saying that time 
makes many changes. There is no better illustration of it than in the 
growth of Atlantic City. Conceived to lighten man’s spirit; to banish 
eare; to bring joy and gladness to the people; this city has fulfilled its 
jobject beyond the wildest dreams. 

In 75 years it has grown from nothing to a magnificent city known 
throughout the world. Vacationists from remote towns and villages 
read of it and are fired with the desire to see it, each for himself. 
‘As in the ancient days all roads led to Rome, so now do all roads lure 
the vacationist to Atlantic City. He skimps, scrapes, and saves for 
years sometimes that he may make the trip. 

The bathing village of 1850 has changed indeed. For the occasional 
bather of then there are 100,000 daily now, in the season. For the 
occasional sportsman from the city there are now 15,000,000 pilgrims 
annually. For the 1 hotel there are 1,200. For the pioneer excursion 
of 600 from Camden there are the hundreds of thousands disgorged by 
many trains from many and far-distant points. 

I am, and doubtless you are, duly impressed with the greatness of 
‘Atlantic City, this Mecca of pleasure seekers; this lively and stirring 
city which so well expresses the joyousness, light-heartedness, and gaiety 
of our people; this city on our threshold, facing the Old World, which, 
though thousands of miles of the Atlantic divide it from its European 
counterparts (if indeed there be a counterpart), gives back sparkle 
for sparkle and glitter for glitter the brilliance of the rival Meccas of 
pleasure facing it. 

The resplendent arch of jewels on the boardwalk at States Avenue, 
which we have viewed to-night, fittingly symbolizes the city, fittingly 
marks a diamond jubilee. It is vain for me to attempt to describe 
Atlantie City, even if I could do justice to it. What is another cele- 


I will 


bration to a city whose whole existence always has been to celebrate; 


where each year there is excuse for a newer and greater fete? I have 
told you of the “then.” You must tell yourselves and your children’s 
children of the splendid “ now.” 


Tue AUDITORIUM 


We are here to dedicate formally to the use of the Nation this 
huge auditorium, the city’s latest and crowning achievement. 

The national aspect of the building can not be overlooked. Year 
in and year out people from all parts of the United States, even from 
the four corners of the earth, by the millions, are attracted te this 
city. Not one visitor, I am sure, will fail to visit and inspect this 
building. Each day at Atlantic City there are not one, but several 
conventions in session; not a few, but hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors. It is hard to conceive of a better place for a national audi- 
torium, for a permanent exposition of the many and diverse interests 
of our country, 

It is equally difficult to conceive a more adequate building for the 
purpose. We are perhaps too prone to visualize such things in superla- 
tives and statistics. We repeat too glibly: “Atlantic City’s Convention 
Hall is the world’s largest auditorium; it cost $15,000,000; it seats 
41,000 people in the main auditorium, and is capable of seating the 
entire permanent population of the city—66,000—and still leave room to 
spare. On its main exposition floor, an unobstructed area of some 2% 
acres, beneath an arched ceiling 135 feet above, and facing what i¢ now 
the world’s largest stage, might be set the famous Madison Square Gar- 
den, and concurrently there might be staged in the remaining area a 
football game, a track meet, and several meetings.” 

We here to-night do not need the statistics to impress us, 
the reality and are a part of it. 


We sce 
The building can not have failed to 
impress you as it has me. Mayor Ruffu, the people of Atlantic City, 
the architects, contractors, workmen—all who have had a part in 
producing this beautiful auditorium—are to be congratulated. 

We are prigileged to have the opportunity to assist at this formal 
opening. It is fitting that the national aspect of the building should 
be emphasized by the third object of our presence, the opening cere- 
mony of Light’s Golden Jubilee. 


LicH?t’s GOLDEN JUBILEE—THE INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LAMP 
(A) BIRTH OF EDISON ; THE EDISON PIONEERS, ETC. 


On February 11, 1847, at Milan, Ohio, there occurred an event which, 
though not recognized as such at the time, has since” proved to have 
been one of the greatest importance to all mankind. On that day, 
82 years ago, our great inventor, Thomas Alva Edison, was born, 
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If, In his long life of incessant labor and toil, in his years of constant 
study and research in the realms of applied science, he had never 
produced another invention than that which was disclosed to the world 
on October 21, 1879, my statement still would be true. We are as- 
sembled to-night to pay honor to a genius; to one of our fellow 
countrymen. There is an organization known as The Edison Pioneers, 
It is a group of men who have labored and grown up with Mr. Edison, 
He and they, as well as we, were fortunate in their association. As a 
recognition of Mr. Edison's services, the Pioneers have planned an inter- 
national celebration to be known as Light’s Golden Jubilee, during the 
period commencing to-day and ending October 21 next—thus marking 
the fiftieth anniversary of the incandescent electric light. 

Such a method of recognition is well deserved. It has universal 
approbation. Our illustrious President, Herbert Hoover, is the honorary 
ghairman of the committee sponsoring this celebration. He has indi- 
cated his willingness to act in any capacity which will mean a genuine 
tribute to Mr. Edison's services. Our able Chief Executive is not only 
one of the foremost of administrators, but also a great engineer. He 
has a keen appreciation of the universal value of Mr. Edison's services; 
of the world-wide value of the almost incredible number of Mr. Edi- 
son’s inventions, their scope, and their far-reaching effect on the lives 
of all. 

(B) THE STORY OF LIGHT 


The advance in the art of illumination since 1879, when the iucan- 
descent electric light made its appearance in the world in obedience to 
the inquiring mind and inventive genius of our fellow countryman, is 
truly remarkable. The bewildering and inspiring exhibition of lighting 
to-night, in this building and out on the boardwalk, is a fitting demon- 
stration of the heights to which the art has climbed in the last 50 
years. The story of light is quickly told. 

The fire of Prometheus 

In the beginning we had the sun, the moon, and the stars. Night 
fell and all was darkness. Man crawled into his cave and slept until 
the return of the sun, if he could sleep at all because of cold and Tear 
of the blackness of night. Long before written history began we know 
he had discovered fire. Just how, we do not know. Let us accept the 
Greek legend that the Titan, Prometheus, a brother of the Olympian 
gods, had pity on man. Brands from the fire of Prometheus, carried 
from one place to another, soon established the torch as one of our 
most useful possessions and displaced the pale glimmering light of 
hundreds of fireflies imprisoned in a rude sort of lantern, a very un- 
satisfactory darkness-dispelling expedient one time used. 


Oils and fats 


Soon was discovered the fact that burning fats and oils furnished a 
good light. Since then, and until the nineteenth century of the present 
era, man nrade slight progress beyond this in the art of illumination. 
The material for light did not change. The means for producing it 
were Made easier and quicker by flint and steel, and improvements in 
the beauty and utility of light containers were wrought, but little else 
was done. 

Gas 

The nineteenth century marks a series of great strides forward from 
the fire of Prometheus. Prior thereto, for some 200 years, it was known 
to scientists that gas could be manufactured and used for illumination, 
but the marvel was not generaliy known. About 1800, scientists in 
various parts of the world were working to perfect gas as a new, practi- 
eal, and cheap source of illumination. It is interesting to note that in 
London in 1840 the reply to a proposal to light the House of Parlia- 
ment by gas was: “ Take it as a fixed and settled point that wax candles 
remain.” 

In this country the discovery during the first half of the nineteenth 
century of natural gas in several of your States gave great impetus to 
the movement for street lighting by gas. 

Electricity 


The tremendous step forward marked by the application and use of 
gas and oil inspired the people. They were not satisfied; they wanted 
lights brighter, safer, and still more convenient. The possibilities of 
electricity in this regard as shown by the discoveries, inventions, and 
improvements during the same period became more generally known. 
In 1876 the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition was partially illumi- 
pated by electricity. The light was a scientific curiosity; an impracti- 
eal novelty, inordinately expensive, and difficult to produce and maintain. 
All the lights went on or off at once and were usually off. It remained 
for our own wizard of electricity, Thomas Alva Edison, to solve these 
problems; to make a magnificent threefold gift to the waiting world in 
the form of an incandescent electric lamp which was practical, brilliant, 
cheap, and capable of being turned on or off by itself; a powerful dynamo 
to supply the current; and a complete system of lighting from a central 
station. 

What a contrast between to-night with its tremendous crowd of 
happy and approving people, gathered in this huge auditorium, which 
is lighted so marvelously, and the night 50 years ago come next October 
21 in the famous laboratories at Menlo Park, N. J., with Mr. Edison 
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and his coworkers gathered around in readiness for the test of the 
incandescent electric light. Let me quote you Mr. Edison's own modest 
description of that night: 

“ We sat and looked and the lamp continued to burn, and the longer 
it burned the more fascinated we were. None of us could go to bed 
and there was no sleep for us for 40 hours.” 

(C) DISTINGUISHED VISITORS PRESENT 

There are gathered with us many famous men; many all-powerful 
figures of the diplomatic, legislative, administrative, and judicial world ; 
many great men whose names are a power in finance and industry; in 
the arts and sciences. 

This representative gathering is not confined to our own people. 
It is an international, not merely a national gathering. That Mr. 
Edison's tremendous contributions to the advancement of civilization 
are not ignored by the rest of the world, but are indeed fully recognized 
and commended by it, is proved by the presence here this evening of a 
man who is a true and understanding friend of our country, our people, 
and our fellow countryman whom we are honoring to-night. This 
visitor is one of the most distinguished of diplomats; the dean of the 
diplomatic corps in Washington; by virtue of his position representing 
not only the voice of the people of that other great English-speaking 
nation but, on this occasion, the voice of all nations—Sir Esme Howard, 
the British ambassador. 

There is present another diplomatic visitor, who also is known for 
his rare understanding of, and sympathy with our people and country, 
their nims and ideals. He, too, is a sincere admirer of Mr. Edison 
and his works. I refer to Don Alejandro Padilla y Bell, the Spanish 
ambassador. 

It is a pleasure to be here with your United States Senators, Mr. 
EvGr and Mr. Kran, the members of the New Jersey delegation to Con- 
gress, the governor of your great State, and prominent State officials. 
It is also gratifying to see so many Members of the Congress here. 

After all, you and I, ladies and gentlemen, in ourselves, are so far 
removed from true greatness that it is only in the aggregate our 
presence constitutes a tribute to Mr. Edison. But those whom I have 
mentioned, and those others whom I have not had time to mention, by 
their very presence alone mark the sincerity of their regard and the 
regard of the world for him who is the greatest of all voluntary 
servants of the people. 

(E) TRIBUTE TO EDISON 


In conclusion, let me say that the greatest honor we can confer on 
Mr. Edison is to recognize him not after death but now, during his life- 
time, as a patriot; as one of our greatest public-spirited citizens, one 
who has abundantly proved his love of country; one who has indeed 
zealously guarded and advanced its welfare. 

It is customary to think of patriots and patriotism in terms of war- 
time service to the country. VPeace-time service is taken as a matter 
of course, and not generally thought of as such. Yet it is more truly so, 
for it is done without the glamor and pomp of war; without the fever 
which takes us out of and beyond ourselves when battle is impending 
and present, and spurs us to glorious sacrifice. 

The record of Mr. Edison's services, both peace time and war time, 
undoubtedly entitles him to rank among our greatest patriots. In him 
we have a man whose every action speaks louder than can any words, 
of his love for his country and zealous guarding of its welfare and the 
welfare of its people—not only of our own people but of all mankind. 
He has devoted his entire life to experiment and research; to prob- 
ing, trying, testing, retesting, and perfecting inventions of paramount 
and far-reaching benefit. If there is such a thing as a superpatriot he is 
that. In offering this appreciation of his services, I hope he will realize 
words fall far short of our true feelings, 

I know all of our people share my sincere betief that no tribute can 
be too great for this man; none sufficient truly to measure his worth. 
It is our earnest prayer that he may be spared*this life in full health 
and vigor for many a long year to come. 


COLORADO RIVER DEVELOPMENT é 


Mr. VANDENBERG. From the Committee on Printing I 
report back favorably without amendment the resolution (S. 
Res, 77) submitted by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] 
May 29, 1929, providing for the printing of 1.200 additional 
copies of Senate Document No. 186, relating to the Colorado 
River development. Inasmuch as the document is now ready 
for the press, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the reported resolution. ; 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That 1,200 additional copies of Senate Document No. 186, 
Seventieth Congress, second session, entitled “Colorado River Develop- 
ment,’ be printed for the use of the Senate document room, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 4 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 3 (legis- 
lative day of May 16), 1929 
MEMDBER OF THE PuBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT 
oF COLUMBIA 

Mason M. Patrick, of the District of Columbia, to be 2 mem- 
ber of the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia for a term of three years from July 1, 1929. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Pusric HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
in the Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath: 

Russell R. Tomlin. Floyd C. Turner. 

Lester C. Scully. Marion R. King. 

These officers have passed the examination required by law 
and the regulations of the service. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 3 (legis- 
lative day of May 16), 1929 
ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
John Lord O’Brian. 


WITHDRAWALS 
Ezecutive nominations withdrawn from the Senate June 3 (leg- 
islative day of May 16), 1929 
To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Edward Fearon Booth, Air Corps, from May 
18, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Gerald Goodwin Gibbs, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from May 20, 1929. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, June 3, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, the Father of us all, with our hands in Thine, we shall 
be led by the right pathway. Consider and hear us; make us 
sincere and serious, vigilant and willing to do everything that 
truth requires. Lead us through the ever-green pastures of 
Thy grace; keep our feet from the pitfalls and the dark preci- 
pices. Seal in our hearts beautiful sentiments. direct and 
courageous motives. Spare us from the drowsiuess of careless- 
ness, and do not allow it to steal over us. Blessed Lord, shine 
on our way, and the blindness of materialism shall not betray 
us nor the intoxication of pleasure lure us to take the fatal step. 
Take us, fascinate us, and enthuse us with the spirit of sacri- 
ficial and patriotic devotion. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, May 31, 1929, was 
read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation for 
payment to the widow of John J. Casey, late a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution authorizing the Smithsonian 
Institution to convey suitable acknowledgment to John Gellatly 
for his offer to the Nation of his art collection, and to include 
in its estimates of appropriations such sums as may be needful 
for the preservation and maintenance of the collection. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the committee 
to investigate the Northern Pacific land grants I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speuaker’s table the bill S. 669 for 
immediate consideration. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 8S. 669 for 
immediate consideration. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I think this 
is too important a measure to be considered at this time. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will with- 
hold his objection I can assure him that this has been considered 
ifor four years. ‘This bill passed the House during the last 
;session of the Seventieth Congress, but failed to pass the 
Senate. It has now passed the Senate. The committee has 
given it a very thorough and careful consideration. It has 
been explained to the House a number of times. I extended my 
remarks in the Recorp at the suggestion of the former leader on 
}the Democratic side. It is a technical matter and unless we 
jshould give many hours of debate to it a detailed explanation 
could not be made. I think that a satisfactory explanation in 
a general way could be made in a few minutes, and I shall be 
glad to do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have examined the bill and I have read 
the proceedings in the Senate. The Senate struck out the 
‘preamble. It is a most important matter and the mere fact 
that a former Congress has passed it ought not to conclude us. 
,I ask the gentleman to withdraw the request for the time being 
at least. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, this matter was presented to me 
this morning and I said I would not object to it, but I in- 
tended to make a statement. Matters of this importance, legis- 
lation of any particular importance, ought not to be called up 
under the agreement we had at the beginning of this session, 
under which few important committees have been created. 
Therefore all objections to a bill must come from the floor and 
somebody must take the responsibility or let it go through. I 
appeal to the gentleman from Connecticut to carry out the 
original program and not bring in legislation here unless you 
are going to have a committee consider it. If you do not do 
that you are going to embarrass yourself and the membership 
of the House or let something go through which ought not to 
become a law without thorough consideration and analysis by a 
committee of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. TILSON. We have only allowed matters to come up 
which were generally understood by everybody on both sides 
of the House and by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARNER. I agree; but somebody has to take the re- 
sponsibility of objecting. This particular bill passed the House 
of Representatives in the last session of Congress, passed here 
by unanimous consent and went to the Senate. I am not going 
to make any objection to it, but it is a far-reaching piece of 
legislation, undertaking to settle a dispute between the Govern- 
ment and the Northern Pacific Railroad that has been in ex- 
istence for 60 years. I say that it ought to have thorough con- 
sideration by some committee of the House and not bring it up 
here by unanimous consent. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman understands that it has been 
considered by a committee of the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; but this is a new Congress. This is the 
Seventy-first Congress and not the Seventieth Congress. 

Mr. TILSON. But the facts are the same as they were in the 
last Congress. 

Mr. COLTON. The committee considering this is regularly 
organized and was continued by a resolution passed by Congress. 

Mr. GARNER. The only point I am making is that at the 
beginning of this session there was an announcement made that 
there would be no legislation in this session of Congress except 
those matters that would come before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Ways and Means. 

I agree that this is a matter of importance, but there are a 
hundred matters of importance that ought to be taken up and 
considered at this session of Congress. If you are going into the 
consideration of matters of importance, let us take up the mat- 
ter of Muscle Shoals and many other important matters and 
dispose of them at this session of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object for the time being. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request for the 
present. 

BOUNDARIES OF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for three minutes, leading up to a unanimous-consent re- 
quest for the consideration of a bill. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, in 
the event that that request is granted, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for four minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I shall withdraw my request, Mr. Speaker. 
The gentleman from Florida can make his request first, if he 
prefers. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for four minutes on an important matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
have provided for four hours of general debate to-day, and Mem- 
bers are here for that purpose. I doubt if it is good policy to let 
a lot of extraneous matters come in at the present time, and 
unless it is something very important, I shall object to anything 
comihbg up now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I was not asking for time to make a speech; but in connection 
with a matter of legislation, wherein the action of the House 
was nullified by accident. I want to call it to the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. SNELL. But it seems that there are several other 
speeches that would depend more or less upon the gentleman’s 
remarks. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thought that the gentleman would rather 
have it come up to-day than have it to-morrow. 

Mr. SNELL. If it is important, I do not care. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think on Wednesday we might 
have more time than either to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. SNELL. If it is absolutely important, we can take it up 
to-day; but if it is not, let it go over until Wednesday. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not certain of being here Wednesday. 

Mr. SNELL. The rest of us have to stay here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
if the gentleman from Florida will permit, for the present con- 
sideration of H. R. 3568, to amend section 1 of an act entitled 
“An act to revise the north, northeast, and east boundaries of 
the Yellowstone National Park in the States of Montana and 
Wyoming, and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 1929, 
being Public Act No. 888 of the Seventieth Congress, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And I shall make my statement in connec- 
tion with that. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object. All I want is 
two or three minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in the last Congress the Sen- 
ate passed a bill with reference to the boundaries of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. That bill came to the House carrying 
a certain proviso to prevent the building of roads and the build- 
ing of hotels in that area. I opposed that proviso, and on my 
motion it was stricken out of the bill by unanimous action of 
the House. The Clerk in making the message to the Senate, 
accidentally restated the amendment as having been to strike 
out certain lines and insert the following. That is to say, he 
struck out that proviso, and then put it right back in again 
verbatim. 

Mr. SNELL. 
last session? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It passed the House, and that error was 
made and the action of the House was nullified by the error 
in the message to the Senate. The Senate concurred in the 
amendment as messaged to them and it became the law in that 
form. 

Mr. GARNER. This is a controversy between the House and 
the Senate? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; it is not. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman just said the Senate adopted 
a certain amendment and that he moved to strike it out, that 
it was stricken out by the House. There must be a controversy 
between the Senate and the House. That sort of thing ought 
not to be taken up here at this time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Those in charge of the legislation in the 
Senate agreed to accept the action of the House. 

Mr. GARNER. But those in charge of legislation do not con- 
stitute the entire Senate. Somebody caused that to be inserted 
in the Senate, did he not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. 

Mr. GARNER. Then it just voluntarily got in there, did it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was a Senate bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, for the present, I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of House Joint Resolution 93. 

Mr. SNELL. I am going to object to the consideration of any 
more bills. 


Is this something that passed the House at the 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I shall perform my duty by asking unani- 
mous consent for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House Joint Res- 
olution 93. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Fiorida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. 


THE CENSUS—APPORTION MENT 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, before the rule is called up this 
morning, I desire to reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asks the gentleman to withhold 
that point until the conclusion of the special order for to-day. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be deprived 
of nry rights in the matter. 

FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT FOR EXPORT 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to make an announcement. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce, following 
my practice of doing what I can to aid the President in accom- 
plishing something for agriculture, that I have introduced this 
morning a joint resolution directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission immediately to put in effect the same export rail- 
road freight rates on wheat that the commission has granted te 
Steel Trust on steel shipments for export. 

I make this announcement knowing that we have not organ- 
ized our Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but I 
am going very soon to ask unanimous consent that the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee be permitted to become alive for the 
purpose of considering the resolution, 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. LOZIBR. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LOZIER. The United States Daily and a number of 
other papers, including the Associated Press, has made a state- 
ment fromm the Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, that he has 
received certain official protests from 13 nations in regard to 
our tariff policy and the tariff bill now pending in this Congress, 
with a further statement from Secretary Stimson to the effect 
that he has submitted those reports to Congress. 

I inquired of the Clerk of the House, who tells me he has no 
knowledge of any such reports. In view of the fact that they 
may indicate reprisals or retaliatory tariff laws which would 
inure against the agricultural products of the Middle West, I 
make the inquiry whether or not the Secretary of State has 
transmitted to the Congress these official documents, and if so, 
are they available? 

The SPEAKER. 
mentary inquiry. 

Under the order of the House, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGuARpDIA] for 25 minutes. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT AT THE CANADIAN BORDER 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly to take 
up the time of the House at this time, but when I made my 
request for time it was not anticipated that the reapportion- 
ment bill would be here for consideration to-day. I would 
waive this time were it not for the fact that statements have 
been made on the floor of the House which reflect on the sin- 
cerity and good will of the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada in its relations to the United States and the United 
States Government. 

I have here what corresponds to the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
of the Canadian House of Commons of May 21, 1929, in which 
the matter was fully discussed. 4 

The people of this country have had presented to them but 
one side of the Canadian-American prohibition question. From 
reports that have been sent out and from the speech made by the 
Hon. GRANT Hupson, of Michigan, it would appear that Canada 
is not cooperating with the United States. That is not so. To 
the contrary, Canada has done more in helping the enforcement 
of prohibition in the United States than the Government of the 
United States has been able to do. The present demands made 
on the Canadian Government is nothing but a confession of 
weakness on the part of the United States Government and an 
exumple of the complete failure of prohibition, yet the Govern- 


The Chair does not think that is a parlia- 
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ment of the United States has the audacity to ask the foreign 
country to do that which apparently it has been unable to do 
within its own borders. 

Five years ago the United States asked the cooperation of 
Great Britain and Canada and obtained generous concessions 
which were stipulated in the treaty of 1924. Under this treaty 
the Canadian Government agreed entirely and generously to 
inform the United States of every clearance of vessels contain- 
ing liquor destined to the United States. This provision the 
Canadian Government has faithfully fulfilled. The official com- 
munications from the United States Government and the repre- 
sentations made by the United States delegate at the conference 
of January 8, 1929, frankly admit that the Canadian Govern- 
ment and its officials have lived up to every requirement of the 
treaty of 1924. Now, the United States Government asks the 
Canadian Government to change its law, to make that which is 
now lawful in Canada a crime, and to deny clearance to vessels 
containing liquor bound for the United States, and even to pre 
vent deliveries of liquor from distilleries and warehouses if 
such liquor is eventually to find its way into the United States. 
Such a far-fetched request of asking a foreign government to 
enact laws in order to make unlawful that which in their coun- 
try is lawful in order to assist the enforcement of a local law 
has never been previously recorded in the history of the world. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman 
wants to quote the facts. They give the license number of the 
ships, but not the names. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I will quote from the statement made by 
the delegation representing the United States at the conference 
held at Ottawa on January 29, in which they said that they 
concede and admit and appreciate the fact that the Canadian 
Government have fulfilled every single solitary requirement of 
the treaty of 1924. 

Mr. HUDSON. At that meeting did they not request that 
they give the license number, rather than the name, that car- 
ried no significance? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I will read the statement made by the 
Hon. William D. Euler, Administrator of the National Revenue 
of Canada. 

A great deal has been said by the supporters of prohibition in 
criticizing the Canadian officials. Some statements have been 
made on the floor of the House insinuating that the Canadian 
Government was not fully cooperating with us and was not 
doing all that it could to assist the United States in enforcing 
the prohibition law. Personally, I do not know of any principle 
of international law or any requirements of comity which re- 
quires one nation to assist in the enforcement of a purely 
local, domestic law of another nation. Prohibition has created 
a great many strange situations, and if the success of prohibi- 
tion requires the United States to demand the change of any 
local and domestic laws in foreign countries, that is just an- 
other of the freaks of prohibition which adds to prove the entire 
impossibility of its enforcement. I know of no better reply to 
the criticism directed against the Canadian Government and 
the insinuations hurled than to read the statement of the Hon. 
William D. Euler, who is the Minister of National Revenue of 
Canada. This statement was made to the Canadian House of 
Commons on May 21, 1929. The minister states clearly and con- 
cisely the method of liquor traffic and the actual situation. No 
one reading his statement can fail to see that the Canadian 
Jovernment is doing not only all that it could reasonably be 
expected to do, but that it has met the United States the 
entire way and that any criticism is entirely unjust and un- 
founded. I now quote from the remarks of Mr. Euler: 


Perhaps I might deal briefly with the subject in chronological order. 
As has been said, in 1924, a treaty was concluded with the United 
States for the suppression of smuggling. The chief obligation into 
which Canada entered was that we should report to the United States 
authorities whenever a clearance was granted by Canada customs offi- 
cials to liquor-laden boats bound for the United States. A good many 
other things were discussed, but those who are familiar with the treaty 
will agree that that was the outstanding obligation in it. May I say 
in passing that the United States Government on several occasions has 
stated officially that the Canadian Government, through the Department 
of National Revenue, has faithfully carried out the obiigations embodied 
in that treaty. But the United States has not been satisfied with the 
provisions of the treaty. With that I have no particular fault to find. 
Indeed, before the treaty was made, the United States requested that 
there should be inserted in it a provision that no clearances be granted 
to vessels of the kind mentioned, namely, vessels carrying liquor to 
United States shores. It was not so included in the treaty. We merely 
agreed to give notice of clearances that had been granted. 

As has already been stated, in 1926 a request came from the United 
States Government for a further conference with the Canadian author- 
ities, their purpose being to persuade the Canadian Government, if 
possible, to grant the very thing which they are again now asking. 
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That conference, held last January, was attended by certain officials of 
the United States Government and the Canadian Government. . Suffice 
it to say that the outcome of the conference was merely this, that the 
Canadian officials expressed doubt as to the efficacy of the remedy pro- 
posed by the United States officials, and that the United States officials 
reasserted their conviction that the only way in which the difficulty 
could be met was by Canada passing such regulations or such laws as 
would prevent the export of liquor to the United States. I might say 
here, although I shall come to that point later, that merely to prohibit 
the granting of clearances will not remedy the situation at all. To make 
such a measure effective you would also have to forbid the release of 
liquor or beer from the distilleries and breweries, 

I have spoken of the net result of the conference of last January. 
Following the conference, the officials made their reports to their re- 
spective governments. The report of the Canadian officials was received 
by the Government some months ago. After some consideration by the 
Government a communication was sent to the United States, suggesting 
a proposal, which has already been described by the honorable member 
for Winnipeg North Center, that it was thought would be of assistance to 
the United States, namely, to permit them to station their agents on 
Canadian docks from which liquor was being exported, so that they 
could observe and report to their own government and thereby stop the 
export to the United States. The United States authorities, in further 
correspondence, reverted to their former request and stated that the 
only thing that would serve their purpose would be for this Govern- 
ment to stop the issue of clearances. There the matter stands to-day, 


In just a minute I am going to read the official communica- 
tion making the generous offer to the Government of the United 
States referred to by Mr. Euler, in which the Canadian Govern- 
ment offered to permit officials of the United States to enter 
Canadian territory and to there do its police work. Mr. Buler 
continues: 

When liquor is destined for the United States the excise is paid, and 
it is then just as legal to export that liquor as any other commodity— 
boots and shoes, furniture, iron and steel, or anything else that can 
legally be exported. So far as the department of national revenue is 
concerned, when the excise tax is paid, all its demands are satisfied and 
the liquor becomes exactly similar to any other commodity that might be 
manufactured in Canada. When these liquors are exported to the 
United States, however, it is necessary that the boat or conveyance car- 
rying them to the United States obtain a clearance from the Canadian 
customs and fill out the necessary export papers. That is the whole 
procedure, 

Most of the liquor that goes from Canada to the United States is 
shipped from what we may call the Windsor-Detroit front and the Lake 
Erie front. Some goes over the border from Lake Ontario, and some 
from western Canada and from Quebec, but not so very much. Most of 
it goes out from the area I have mentioned in the Province of Ontario, 
and some from the Province of Quebec. In every case clearances and 
export entries are necessary under our law. 

I should like to correct a few misconceptions that are current 
throughout the country. It has been stated that the Government loses 
revenue by reason of the export of liquor to the United States. That is 
not the fact. Every bottle of liquor that leaves a distillery in Canada, 
no matter where it goes, pays the excise tax before it leaves the distil- 
lery, unless it is bona fide destined for some foreign country where bona 
fide landing certificates can be obtained, and in that case the shipment 
is made under bond. It is no longer true, as some people believe, that 
clearances to small boats are issued from our lake ports to countries 
like Cuba or Mexico. That practice was discontinued even before I took 
charge of the department. No boat which it is quite evident can not 
proceed to the destination designated in its papers can receive a clear- 
ance, 

Reference was made to a clearance being refused to a boat at Bridge- 
burg going to Mexico because it was quite apparent that it could not 
proceed there, and a clearance being given when it was stated that the 
boat would go to Detroit. I do not see anything very peculiar in that, 
because in the one case the master of that boat gave a false declaration 
and in the other he did not. In the one case he was violating our cus- 
toms laws, in the other he was not. I think it will surprise the mem- 
bers of the house when I say that when these boats clear from Wind- 
sor, we will say, for Detroit, or from Bridgeburg for Buffalo, they go to 
Detroit and go to Buffalo. They clear for a definite destination. If we 
know that they are clearing for some destination to which they are not 
actually going, they are violating our law and a penalty is applied. 

The boats which are smuggling liquor are not violating our law, be- 
cause it is not smuggling while they are in Canada. But when they 
deliver liquor in the United States they are violating American law, and 
the boats that are carrying this liquor to the United States are almost 
100 per cent United States boats; they are not Canadian boats at all. 
Not only that, the men who are carrying the goods across are Americans 
practically 100 per cent, not Canadians. Here is a peculiarity in the 
respective laws of the two countries. In Canada every boat, no matter 
how small it is—and most of these goods are carried in smail boats— 
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must obtain clearance from a Canadian customs officer. In the United 
States—and these boats are owned in the United States, I should like 
the house to remember—boats under 5 tons need not obtain clearance 
and need not report when they come back. In Canada they must obtain 
clearance when they leave and report when they come back. While the 
United States are asking that we discontinue clearances to these boats— 
their own boats manned by their own people—they do not demand 
clearances themselves from those very boats, 


Mr. HUDSON. Have you any statement or paper wherein 
the Government has ever asked any such thing? You are quot- 
ing the statements of members of the Canadian Parliament who 
asked the Canadian Government to do what you are referring 
to, and not the American Government. Furthermore, the gentle- 
man knows that these delinquent customs officials on the border 
are languishing in the prisons and penitentiaries of this country, 
and the gentleman knows further that there is no civilized 
nation in the world that will ship contraband into another 
country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the United States has made that 
request. 

Mr. HUDSON. We have refused that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly we have. We made that very 
request to which the Canadian Minister of National Revenue 
refers. 

Imagine if a foreign country should request the United 
States to deny clearance to a ship carrying a cargo which was 
lawful according to our law. 

Mr. HUDSON. We have refused to ‘ship munitions of war 
to Mexico. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
on contraband of war. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman now answer the question 
which the gentleman from Michigan propounded but did not 
allow the gentleman to answer? Can the gentleman answer his 
question as to whether he has anything in writing, from 
official sources, to show that we have officially made any such 
demands on Canada as the gentleman is now claiming? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. I have it right here. 

Mr. BEEDY. What is it. The gentleman did not answer the 
question asked by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We requested—— 

Mr. BEEDY. Who requested? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The United States, at a conference held 
in Ottawa in January, 1929, and previous thereto in many 
official communications, 

Mr. BEEDY. Tell us what you are reading from and let us 
get the answer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am reading from what any diligent 
Member of Congress can obtain, the complete summary of 
correspondence between the Governments of Canada and 
United States on the subject of commercial smuggling, issued 
by our Department of State. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman does not have to show it to 
me. Just state it. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman is simply quoting statements 
made by members of the Canadian Parliament, and that is 
what he has been quoting. 

Mr. BEEDY. Let him answer your question. 

Mr. HUDSON. He can not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just be easy, because it is all going into 
the Rrecorp. There is nothing to get excited about. It is a 
matter of official record. Here is the document from the De- 
partment of State, and I will quote from it and from the 
report of the United States and Canadian delegates who 
attended the Ottawa conference in January of this year. 

The specific request of the United States was, and I state 
it on my responsibility as a Member of the House and I will 
put it in the Recorp, that we desired the Canadian Govern- 
ment to change their laws by making it unlawful to give clear- 
ance to any vessel containing liquor, destined for the United 
States, and Canada refused to do it. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman is quoting statements by 
members of the Canadian Parliament. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not. I am quoting a statement 
from the member representing the Department of State. 

Mr. HUDSON. We asked the Canadian Government to give 
the license numbers and not such names as “ Rat,” “ Black Cat,” 
and so forth. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is absolutely not so. I took this 
up with the Department of State last Friday and Saturday. 
I conferred with Mr. De Wolf, who was one of the delegates 
from the Department of State, and the specific request—let me 
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state to the gentleman from Maine, who is sufficiently calm to 
listen to an answer—was that Canada refuse clearance to 
vessels bound for the United States and carrying liquor, and that 
required a change in existing Canadian law. Vessels carrying 
liquor may get clearance, which is now lawful, so to comply 
with this request it would be necessary to amend the laws of 
the Dominion of Canada. And that is right here. 

Mr. BEEDY. I thank the gentleman for his reference to my 
calmness. I think we would get ahead much faster here if we 
were all calm. I want to make it clear as a matter of record 
that the question asked by the gentleman from Michigan has 
not yet been answered. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes it is. 

The United States Government appointed the following 
officials to take part in the conference: 

Admiral F. C. Billard, Commandant United States Coast 
Guard, head of group; James M. Doran, Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition, Treasury Department; E. W. Camp, Commissioner of 
Customs; Ferdinand L. Mayer, counsellor of United States Lega- 
tion, Ottawa; Irving N. Linnell, United States consul general at 
Ottawa; Francis Colt de Wolf, assistant to Solicitor, State De- 
partment; Harry J. Anslinger, liaison office between State and 
Treasury Departments; Arthur W. Henderson, special assistant 
to the Attorney General; Lynn W. Meekins, commercial attaché 
at Ottawa; F. J. Murphy, Elmer J. Lewis, Treasury Department, 
technical assistants; Miss Clara Borjes, State Department, 
secretary. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman has read the names of certain 
gentlemen who he says represented the United States in a con- 
ference at Ottawa, but he has not read the official demands 
which he himself states were made by this country upon Canada. 
The gentleman has simply given his interpretation of those 
demands. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not at all. I have 25 minutes, with no 
chance of having my time extended, and does the gentleman 
want me to put in now 200 pages of the minutes of the con- 
ference? 

Mr. BEEDY. No; but I think the gentleman should answer 
the question asked by the gentleman from Michigan. I am sure 


the gentleman is keen enough to find a paragraph in all those 
pages which would answer the question, and he can insert the 
full proceedings in the REecorp. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. BEEDY. 
not done it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now to answer the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Maine and the gentleman from Michigan, I read from 
a Summary of Correspondence Between the Government of 
Canada and the United States on the Subject of Commercial 
Smuggling Across the International Border: 


And that will be done. 
But up to the present time the gentleman has 


The Secretary of State pointed out that as the result of the considera- 
tion which had been given to these subjects since the conventions were 
signed, it would seem to be desirable to make further provision for 
restricting and suppressing illicit smuggling operations, particularly 
in view of the fact that ships with cargoes of liquor on board were 
being cleared from Canadian ports for places in the United States when 
it was well known that the importation of such cargoes into the United 
States is prohibited by its laws. He expressed the hope that it would 
be found possible to take measures whereby clearances of ships with 
cargoes of liquor destined for the United States might be refused by 
the Canadian authorities, since it is evident when such clearances are 
requested that the object of the expedition is unlawful. He also stated 
that it would be helpful if provision might be made for extradition 
between the United States and Canada of persons guilty of violating 
the customs laws of either Government and seeking refuge within the 
territory of the other. 


On January 21, 1929, Admiral Billard, the head of the Ameri- 
can delegation, submitted his report of the conference to the 
Secretary of State and I read from the admiral’s report: 


The American delegation explained to the Canadians the import- 
ance of the Canadian Government’s discontinuing the existing prac- 
tice of clearing liquor direct from Canadian to American ports, and 
thus refusing to allow its instrumentalities to be used by persons 
engaged in breaking the laws of this country. They outlined what 
is being done in the United States for the enforcement of prohibition 
and pointed out the physical impossibility of controlling the move- 
ment of small speedy craft across water only a mile in width. 
They asked the Canadian delegation to report to its Government that 
the opinion of the United States Government is that nothing short of 
the discontinuance of the existing practice of issuing clearances or 
other official documents permitting the exportation from Canada to 
the United States of goods, the importation of which into the United 
States is illegal, would be of material assistance to the United States 
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in dealing with the problem of smuggling, or would be of material 
assistance in preventing further development of unfavorable condi- 
tions along the border, which affect both countries alike. 


These statements are sufficient to answer fully the doubt 
raised by the gentlemen from Maine and Michigan. 

The representations made by the United States delegation 
at the conference with officials of the Candian Government 
which met at the Department of National Revenue in Ottawa 
on Tuesday, January 8, 1929, and held three subsequent ses- 
sions, are briefly as follows: 

United States representatives stated that they desired to 
bring to the attention of the Canadian authorities the difficulties 
created by large importations of liquor from Canada into the 
United States which, according to Canadian official statistics, 
(1) the export of liquor to the United States for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1928, amounted in duty paid value to over 
$18,000,000; (2) contrary to statements appearing in the 
press, the United States officials were seriously attempting to 
solve the liquor-smuggling problem; (3) in the solution of the 
problem the cooperation afforded by the Canadian authorities 
under the treaty of June, 1924, proved ineffective. The United 
States representatives emphasized the fact that Canada had 
fully and faithfully discharged her obligations under the treaty 
and that failure to curb the smuggling of liquor was in no way 
attributed to any failure on the part of the Canadian officials to 
perform their duties. The facts remained, however, that since 
the treaty went into effect and between 1926 and 1928 the 
shipments of liquor into the United States had increased. If 
vessels were caught, the information given as to clearance was 
frequently not sufficient to permit identification. If cases were 
taken to court, great difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
witnesses and in securing favorable verdicts. (Surely this is 
no fault of the Canadian officials and United States should not 
complain and seek a change in the domestie laws of a foreign 
country because we can not convict violators of our own laws.) 
(4) The solution of the problem, therefore, appeared to be to 
ask the Canadian authorities to stop the traffic from the 
Canadian side. The proposal meant that each country should 
refuse to allow its instrumentalities to be used by persons en- 
gaged in breaking the laws of the other country. This remedy 
could be afforded by treaty amendment to the following effect 
or by corresponding legislative or administrative action: 

The high contracting parties agree that clearances of shipments of 
merchandise by water, air, or land from any of the ports of either 
country to a port of entrance of the other country shall be denied if 
such shipments comprise articles the introduction of which is prohibited 
or restricted for whatever cause in the country to which such shipment 
is destined; provided, however, that such clearance shall not be denied 
on shipments or restricted merchandise when there has been complete 
compliance with the conditions or laws of both countries. 


It was made clear, however, in subsequent discussion that in 
addition to refusal of clearance the United States representa- 
tives considered it would be necessary, in order to check the flow, 
for the Canadian authorities to take steps to prevent the release 
from distilleries of duty-paid spirits for export to the United 
States. 

This briefly is the demand of the United States on Canada. 
I have summarized the proposals and representations of the 
United States delegates for the reason that it boils itself down 
to two propositions. First, for the Canadian Government to 
prohibit the exportation of liquor which is legal in its country; 
and, second, to even prohibit the sale of liquor from its distil- 
leries if it is suspected that this liquor is to come into the United 
States. 

It is most unseeming that we ask the Canadian Government 
to do that which we have been unable to do ourselves. After 
writing into the Constitution of the United States a provision 

gainst the manufacture, sale, and transportation of liquor, 
after enacting a law to enforce that particular provision of the 
Constitution, after appropriating millions and millions of dol- 
lars for the enforcement of that law, we stand on the American 
side of the Canadian border and admit failure to capture the 
vessels or to detect the smuggling of liquor and then have the 
effrontery to ask a foreign government where the sale, manu- 
facture, and transportation of liquor is lawful to change their 
laws and to enforce our laws for us and to do something which 
we have been unable to do; that is, to prevent the importation of 
liquor into the United States created by the demand for liquor 
of our own people. 

Simply asking for the change of law of a foreign government 
in order to enforce prohibition in our own country may, perhaps, 
at first reading not convey what such a request means. Not 
only do we ask the Canadian Government to pass a law con- 
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trary to its own customs but such a change would mean that 
the Canadian Government would have to do the policing for us. 
Such a change in Canadian law would impose additional burdens 
on the Canadian Government and the people of Canada, the 
people who are the taxpayers of Canada. What right have we 
to impose on the taxpayers of Canada additional burdens— 
brought about by our prohibition—for something which we have 
been unable to do and which our .taxpayers are protesting 
against? In asking Canada to change its law, to make unlawful 
the clearance of vessels carrying liquor to the United States, to 
prevent the delivery of liquor destined to the United States 
from the distilleries and warehouses, is asking Canada to 
assume additional police functions for us. Such a law would 
entail supervision and enforcement. Canada would be required 
then to have additional men to watch the deliveries of liquor 
made unlawful by a law passed at our request, would have to 
make arrests and bring to trial and then pay for the cost of 
keeping these lawbreakers in jail, all involving a great deal of 
effort and enormous expenses. All this for the sole purpose of 
helping the United States enforce a law which apparently a 
majority of the people of this country do not want. Make 
Canada pay because Americans refuse to respect their own laws 
and demand liquor. Such an absurd, extreme, unfair proposi- 
tion was never made by one country on another in the history of 
the world. 

Quite contrary to what the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hupson] said, the Canadian officials have been not only gener- 
ous but they have been most forbearing, patient, and have 
displayed an extraordinary amount of good will toward the 
people of the United States. In every proposition made by the 
United States to Canada on this question of prohibition the 
Canadian Government has not unly met the United States half 
way but has met the United States nine-tenths of the way. 

I can well imagine the protest in this House and the indigna- 
tion if the reverse conditions were true, if Canada had complete 
prohibition and the United States had no prohibition. What 
we would say if Canada asked us to write a law making it a 
crime for a lawful sale to be made if the liquor was destined 
to go to Canada. Why, gentlemen, the Canadians in their 
sincerity, in their desire to cooperate with the United States, 
have made a most generous offer to this country. They have 
practically said, ‘We can not do the policing for you, we can 
not make unlawful something that is lawful in our country in 
order to meet a Situation in your country.” They politely say, 
“apparently there is a great demand for liquor in the United 
States judging from the large amount that goes into the coun- 
try,” and then the Canadian Government said to the Govern- 
ment of the United States— 


We will permit you to police right in our own borders. We are 
willing to surrender an important part of our sovereignty and permit 
you to send your agents into Canada. Let them watch every clearance, 
let them watch every loading, then your own officials can communicate 
to their headquarters on the United States side, and the minute that this 
liquor comes over into your country you can proceed according to your 
own law. 


Mark you, no crime has been committed until this liquor 
reaches American territory. The Canadian Government gener- 
ously offered to permit the United States officials to go into 
Canada and to get the information themselves. This is after 
the Canadian officials agreed in the treaty of 1924 to communi- 
cate to the United States every clearance of vessels containing 
liquor for the United States. Then the United States said, 
“it is not accurate and it is not enough,” and Canada replied, 
“come over, send your own police officers, and get it yourself.” 
This is so important that I want to read the official communica- 
tion to the United States Government of the Canadian Govern- 
ment making this offer, an exception to every known precedent 
in international law and almost amounting to surrender of its 
sovereignty in its own territory. In a communication from the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs of the Dominion of 
Canada on March 15, 1929, addressed to the American chargé 
d'affaires, American Embassy at Ottawa, this offer was offi- 
cially and formally made. Let me read this letter: 


Str: Referring to your note No. 272 of the 27th November, 1928, and 
to the discussion which took place at the conference of officials on the 
subject of commercial smuggling held in Ottawa on the 7th-10th of 
January, 1929, I now have the honor to state that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has given careful consideration to all aspects of the existing 
situation, and has examined the report of the Canadian representatives 
to the conference, a copy of which is herewith inclosed for the informa- 
tion of your Government. 

As you will observe from an examination of the report, the confer- 
ence devoted its attention almost exclusively to discussion of the sug- 
gestion made by the United States representatives that the Canadian 
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Government, in addition to the numerous steps already taken, which 
facilitates the enforcement of the United States laws against the impor- 
tation of liquor, and which are summarized in the report, should pro- 
hibit the export of intoxicating liquors to the United States. Without’ 
making at the present time a final decision on this proposal, the Cana- 
dian Government is in accord with the opinion expressed by the Cana- 
dian representatives that the problem of enforcement facing United} 
States officials, particularly on the Detroit and Niagara border, might in' 
large measure be solved by a further extension of the system of furnish- 
ing information as to shipments of liquor provided by the convention | 
of June, 1924. It will be noted from the report that instructions have 
been issued to Canadian customs officials to provide more detailed and 
exact information as to shipments, and that more recently steps have’ 
been taken to reduce the number of export docks, which will facilitate, 
securing more complete and accurate data. To cooperate with and 
assist further the Government of the United States in the effective 
enforcement of its law, the Canadian Government is prepared to permit 
United States officers to be stationed on the Canadian side of the 
border, at ports of clearance to be determined, in order to enable the 
United States officials themselves to transmit immediately to the appro- 
priate authorities in the United States information to be furnished by 
the Canadian customs officials as clearances are obtained as to the 
clearance of all vessels for the United States carrying liquor cargoes. 

Any further suggestions which would make for increased speed, 
accuracy, or precision in the conveyance of information to the appro- 
priate United States officials will be sympathetically considered. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

W. L. MACKENzIg£ KING, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


This offer was refused by the United States, and we have 
the audacity to insist upon our demands of dictating to a 
sovereign nation to change its law in order to help us enforce, 
a law which we have been unable to enforce in the last 10 
years. I want to read the summary of representations made 
by the Canadian delegation at the conference held in Ottawa, 
Canada, which forms part of the official report of the delegates 
to their respective Governments. I read this in full at the risk 
of time of the House, because it is of the utmost importance. 
It shows the patience of the Canadian representatives; it proves 
their desire to cooperate with us; it shows great diplomatic 
skill in not telling the United States representatives that en- 


forcement should begin at home and not in a foreign country. 
I now read the report: 


SUMMARY OF REPRESENTATIONS MADE BY THE CANADIAN DELEGATION 


1, The difficulty as to liquor smuggling into the United States was, 
of course, not of Canada’s making, but was incidental to the fact that 
the United States was following a different method of solving the 
problem of the control of intoxicating liquors. The United States had 
adopted a system of national prohibition, whereas seven of the nine 
Provinces of Canada have adopted a system of legalized sale for bev- ' 
erage purposes under provincial governmental control. The problem’ 
would practically disappear if the United States adopted a system of 
legalized sale for beverage purposes or if the Canadian Provinces adopted 
complete prohibition. So long as the two countries maintained their 
different domestic policies it was inevitable that along the 3,000-mile 
boundary, with a legal supply on one side and an illegal but persist- 
ent demand on the other, smuggling would remain, though it might be 
shifted or lessened. At present the sale of liquor for beverage pur- 
poses in seven Provinces of Canada, when conducted in accordance 
with provincial and federal regulations, was entirely legal, and the 
traffic was illegal only under United States laws and only when the 
shipments crossed the border into the United States. 

2. It was considered desirable, in order that the problem might 
be seen in its proper perspective, to recall the fact that as far as 
could be gathered from estimates of United States authorities, the 
amount of liquor smuggled from Canada—while substantial and publicly 
recorded-—-was apparently a very small fraction of the total supply 
available in the United States. General Andrews, when in charge of 
prohibition enforcement in the United States in 1926, had estimated 
that the liquor smuggled into the United States from all countries did 
not exceed more than 5 or 10 per cent of the total supply. A recent 
unofficial estimate by Maj. Chester P. Mills, formerly in charge of 
prohibition enforcement in New York City, was to the effect that 98 
per cent of the supply in the United States was produced within its 
own borders. Precision in such estimates was from the nature of 
things impossible, but even assuming that the Canadian supply was 
double the estimate, it still remained a minor factor, so far as quantity 
was concerned. This was a consideration which it was necessary to 
take into account in deciding the extent of the measures which Canada 
might consider it reasonable to adopt in aiding the United States to 
solve its problem. 

3. The question was r:ised whether further steps could not be taken 
by the United States authorities for the better control of the traffic. 
It was pointed out that nearly 100 per cent of the boats carrying liquor 
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and of the people engaged in the traffic were from the United States 
and that the navigation laws of the United States appeared to call for 
the registering with the collector of the district of all United States 
vessels before engaging in foreign trade, and also for making oath as 
to ownership upon return from a foreign port. It was stated by the 
United States representatives in reply that the present United States 
law regarding registration, enrollment, or licensing does not apply to 
vessels under 5 tons, which vessels are required to be officially num- 
bered only, and that proceedings can not be taken against them if 
they return to United States ports without cargo. It was suggested to 
the United States members that if every vessel irrespective of size and 
whether carrying cargo or not, were obliged by law to report when 
leaving for a foreign port, and also when returning, under heavy pen- 
alty for failure to do so, as is the requirement in Canada, there would 
be a control over the movements of such vessels which is now lacking. 
Whe United States representatives considered that to extend that re- 
quirement to small boats would involve undesirable interference with 
legitimate intercourse between the two countries. It was, however, 
stated in reply that this did not accord with Canadian experience. 

Attention was also called by the Canadian representatives to the 
frequency of shipments in daylight along the Detroit and Niagara 
frontiers within sight of both shores. Photographs had been taken 
showing boats with liquor cargoes crossing the river in open daylight. 

4. The steps already taken by Canada which had the effect of 
assisting the United States control of smuggling were, it was stated, 
‘much more extensive than was generally recognized. 

(a) The treaty of January, 1924, between His Majesty and the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, permitting search and seizure 
lof vessels attempting to smuggle liquor into the United States out- 
‘pide territorial waters and within an hour’s distance from shore, was 
‘frequently referred to as a treaty between Great Britain and the 
‘United States alone, It was, in fact, a treaty applying to all parts of 
tthe British Empire; the conclusion of such a treaty had been strongly 
supported by Canadian representatives in London in 1923, and the 
‘treaty when concluded had been approved by the Canadian Parliament. 
It was recognized that this treaty had been highly effective in pre- 
venting smuggling from the high seas, and, in fact, one reason for 
‘the concentration of the traffic at present on the land border was the 
4ncreased effectiveness of the control at sea. Reference was made to 
complaints received on various occasions of a tendency of the en- 
forcing authorities to go beyond the letter and spirit of the provisions 
of the treaty. 


(b) The terms of the treaty of June 6, 1924, between Canada and 
the United States, and the regulations established thereunder, includ- 


ing variations as requested by the United States authorities, have 
been carried out as fully as possible. Where, in a few instances, re- 
ports have been received of failure of Canadian officers in this regard, 
the officers have been promptly disciplined and the practice corrected. 

(c) By chapter 50 of the statutes of 1927, the requirement of a 
pond in double the duties of importation on exportations of liquor from 
Canadian customs warehouses (subject to the production of foreign 
landing certificates) was extended to cover the cargoes of vessels com- 
ing into Canadian ports for provision, shelter, or repairs and after- 
wards proceeding to sea. Such vessels were also put to the expense 
while in port of paying for a customs officer on board. As a conse 
quence vessels laden with liquor intended probably for United States 
consumption were no longer able to establish bases in Nova Scotia or 
other Canadian ports. The result was an enormous reduction in the 
difficulty of United States authorities in combating liquor smuggling 
by sea in the North Atlantic. 

(d) At the date of the treaty of 1924 there were established in Can- 
ada, principally in the Provinces of British Columbia and Nova Scotia, 
a number of customs warehouses in which imported liquors might be 
stored in bond pending entry ex-warehouse in bond for export or ex- 
warchouse upon payment of duty either for home consumption or for 
export. If exported in bond, the bond of a guaranty company was re- 
quired for production of foreign landing certificates. If exported after 
payment of duty no bond and no proof of foreign landing were required. 
Early in 1928 the Minister of National Revenue withdrew the privilege 
granted to proprietors of such warehouses of further warehousing goods 
therein. No further importation of liquors for such warehouses is tak- 
fmg place or can take place, and stocks in warehouses at the date the 
privilege was withdrawn are required to be cleared not later than the 
11th of June, 1930, and a number of these warchouses have already 
been closed. As a major portion of the liquors cleared from these ware- 
houses after payment of duty were exported, the discontinuance of the 
warehouses will stop one source of smuggling into the United States. 
It was noted that there will still exist customs bonded warehouses for 
storage of liquors imported by provincial authorities. 

(e) By the importation of intoxicating liquors act, chapter 31, of 
the statutes of 1928, the Canadian Parliament prohibited the impor- 
tation of intoxicating liquor into Canada, with minor exceptions, unless 
consigned to His Majesty for the executive government or govern- 
mental agency which by the law of the Province is vested with the 
right of selling intoxicating liquor. One result of this will be to 
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restrict transactions in liquor intended for smuggling into the United 
States. 

(f) Heretofore, in localities such as the border from Lake Huron 
to Lake Erie, export has taken place from a considerable number of 
docks or places suiting the convenience of the exporters and consistent 
with compliance with customs requirements. 

By recent arrangement the docks in the district under the port of 
Windsor and outports including Walkerville, Riverside, Ford, Windsor, 
Sandwich, and LaSalle, from which, and from which only, clearances 
will be granted, have been reduced from about 40 to 10. Arrangements 
are proceeding for similar limitation at Sarnia, Port Lambton, Sombra, 
Amherstburg, and Kingsville. This will facilitate the furnishing of 
more detailed information under the treaty to United States officers. 

5. With regard to precedents afforded by other countries it was neces- 
sary to consider the whole situation as to each country, and not to 
compare the action taken by Canada with the action taken by all other 
countries collectively. While the steps taken by Canada were not 
identical with those taken by any other country, they covered, as set 
forth in the preceding summary, a wider range of cooperative effort 
than in any other case. It was also necessary to inquire in each case 
whether the circumstances were substantially similar. The fact that 
Norway penalized Norwegian vessels engaged in smuggling abroad was 
not pertinent to the situation on the Canada-United States border, as 
practically all the boats engaged in this latter traffic, as well as the 
nationals, belonged to the United States. In practically all the Baltic 
countries participating in the agreement of 1925 some form of sale of 
liquor was provided for under varying systems, and each country had 
the same direct interest in preventing smuggling into its own territory. 

As regards the statement that Great Britain did not clear shipments 
of liquor to the United States, it was pointed out that while this infor- 
mation had been conveyed from official British sources to United States 
authorities some years ago, it was evidently erroneous. Inquiry had 
been made by cable during the conference as to the present practice in 
this respect and information had been received from the British Govy- 
ernment that it was not the practice in that country for clearance to 
be refused to vessels carrying liquor to the United States, since the 
customs authorities had no power to refuse clearance to vessels what- 
ever their destination. The agreement reached between the British and 
United States representatives at the conference held in London in 1926 
did not include any provision for refusal of clearances. 

6. It was not considered that refusal of clearances was a necessary 
consequence of the treaty of June, 1924. The treaty was indeed en- 
titled “A treaty for the suppression of smuggling,” but, obviously, by 
the means detailed in the text, that is, by exchange of information 
regarding shipments, the suppression being left to the country into 
which the goods were imported. A request for refusal of clearances 
had been made prior to the 1923 conference and considered when the 
treaty of 1924 was made. As to the inconsistency between granting 
clearances to United States points and refusing clearances to other 
countries on the ground that the cargoes were really destined for the 
United States, it was pointed out that the difference was that in one 
case the statements were false and that in the other they were presum- 
ably true, and the Canadian administration could not accept obviously 
false clearances. The Canadian regulations, moreover, placed a check 
on the practice of short-circuiting. 

7. As regards commercial smuggling into Canada, it was stated that 
the Canadian authorities had succeeded in reducing it to a negligible 
quantity in the past two years by the establishment of a patrol service 
along the frontier at strategic points, and the operation of a special 
preventive force on the coast. Certain difficulties remained as to under- 
valuation, but smuggling on a commercial! scale into Canada had almost 
disappeared and little complaint was made as to unfair competition. 
As regards liquor shipments, the danger of short-circuiting had been 
largely obviated by arrangements made between the federal and 
provincial authorities. 

8. The opinion was expressed that the stopping of open shipments 
along the Niagara and Detroit border would simply result in the diffu- 
sion of the traffic along the whole border by road, rail, and unfrequented 
water routes. If the Canadian authorities sought to prevent the release 
of liquors for shipment or the clearance of vessels with such cargoes 
the result would be to increase greatly the expenditure falling upon 
Canada and responsibilities imposed upon Canadian officials, once the 
traffic which is now legal was made illegal. So far as the smuggling of 
Canadian liquor did continue, the blame for the nonenforcement would 
be shifted to Canadian shoulders. 

9. The question was raised as to the effect of the comprehensive char- 
acter of the proposed prohibition of export of any article whatever of 
which the importation was forbidden or restricted by the other country, 
which might be interpreted as covering a much wider range of articles 
than the liquors to which alone specific reference had been made in the 
discussion. 

10. The United States Government had expressed its readiness to 
accede to a suggestion which had been made some years ago for the 
transportation of liquor for provincial government purposes through 
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United States territory up the Stikine River to f!mterior points in 
British Columbia. Attention was also called by Canadian representa- 
tives to the possibility of providing for transportation for provincial 
governments and liquor commissions across the State of Maine by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway from one Canadian point to another, under 
due safeguard. The United States representatives considered that such 
a proposal would be reasonable. 

11. The Canadian representatives made 
sympathetic consideration would be given to any proposals of the 
United States delegation having as their object the improvement of 
the present system for the exchange of information under the terms of 
the treaty. By Memorandum No. 63, Supplement F, issued on the 30th 
of September, 1926, the following additional instructions were given 
to all Canadian collectors of customs and excise and others concerned 
in the enforcement of the treaty. 

“When furnishing information with regard to vessels as provided in 
the above-named treaty and regulations thereon, you are instructed to 
have such information include as far as possible the following: 

“1. Name of vessel. 

“2. Nationality of vessel. 

“3. Name and residence of master. 

“4. Registry or license number of vessel. 

“5. Kind of vessel. 

“6. Description of the vessel sufficiently correct to enable its identifi- 
cation. 

“7. Time of clearing.” 

It was felt by the Canadian representatives that the restriction in 
the number of export docks would enable the Canadian officials to 
afford still more detailed and precise information to the designated 
United States officials if the latter so desired. Such information, it 
was considered, would enable the United States authorities to deal 
effectively with offenders against their laws. 

This report should not be closed without reference to the spirit 
of cordiality which characterized the meetings of the two delegations. 
The full and frank discussion enabled the representatives of each 
country not only to appreciate the difficulties facing the other country, 
but to secure information which would be of value in their own tasks 
of administration. 

The foregoing summary of the proposals brought before the con- 
ference and the ensuing discussion is herewith respectfully submitted. 

O. D. SKELTON, Chairman, H. L. Keenieysipn, 
W. Stuart Epwarps. R. W. BREADNER,. 
F. W. Cowan. Grorce W. Taylor. 
WILLIAM Ipz. Cc. P. Bratr. 

E. HAWKEN. Cc. H. L. SHARMAN. 

Orrawa, February 7, 1929. 


it clear that careful and 


Now, that is quoted from the minutes of the conference held 
at Ottawa in January of 1929, and to repeat it for the fourth 
time, we specifically asked them to change their laws in order 
to make these clearances, which are now lawful, unlawful. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDSON. The question that the gentleman from Maine 
has stated has been asked has not been answered. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes; I have answered it. Get that 
clearly. I have answered it. 

Mr. HUDSON. But the gentleman knows that very arrange- 
ment is in operation now with the British Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not, 

Mr. HUDSON. It is. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is not. 

Mr. HUDSON. It is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not. 

Mr. HUDSON. All right. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The source of the gentleman’s informa- 
tion has always been so one-sided that he would not take the 
other side of the question. 

Mr. HUDSON. My source of information was the same as 
that to which the gentleman is now referring. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then the gentleman can not read. 

Mr. HUDSON. Vessels clearing from the British Isles on 
the Atlantic coast do the same thing which has been asked of the 
Canadian Government, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. HUDSON. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. A complete report was made by the Ca- 
nadian collector of customs at Bridgeburg. This report was 
read to the Canadian House of Commons by the Hon. William D. 
Euler on May 21, 1929. It is needless to say that it made a pro- 
found impression, as I am sure it will make upon the Members of 
this House. Surely, in the face of such conditions which have 
not been denied by the officials of the United States Government, 
we are in no position to complain of the cooperation extended 
by the Canadian Government or to make the unreasonable 
demands for a change in their law which we are now making. 


And Canadians have complied. 
No; the Canadian officials have not. 
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The honorable minister prefaced the reading of the collec- 
tor’s letter with a few rentarks, showing actual conditions at 
one point in Canada in one day. From this the House can 
well determine the enormous amount of liquor traffic and the 
enormous amount of liquor imported from Canada, all of 
which I say would not take place if prohibition had the 
moral support of the American people and if millions and 
millions of American citizens did not demand liquor. This is 
what Mr. Euler said in this respect: 


In the United States they demand clearance of boats of 5 tons 
and over. But the anomaly is in this: They now ask us to discon- 
tinue giving clearances to their own boats, which in most cases are 
less than 5 tons. They themselves do not require clearances of 
those boats. I would respectfully suggest that they would have con- 
siderably more control over their own boats, manned by their own 
people, if they would enact a law that those boats, no matter how 
small, should be obliged to obtain clearances when they leave their 
shore and report when they come back, the same as we require in 
Canada. That would give them some control. 

The chief export points are the Windsor district and the Bridge- 
burg district. I have said something which may appear a criticism of 
the United States. I have no desire to be offensive, but I think there 
are some facts I should place before the House in view of the state- 
ments made that we are not dealing in a frjendly way with our neigh- 
bor to the south. It has been stated that these boats go across at 
night. That is not entirely true. I took the trouble last fall to go 
down to Windsor. I was offered safe conduct by a liquor exporter and 
went out on a launch on the Detroit River. I could see the United 
States customs office on the other shore, and I could also see that it 
was not difficult to detect any boats that left the Canadian shore to 
go to the American side. While in Windsor I got into conversation 
with a man engaged in the business of exporting liquor. I asked him, 
“Do you cross in the daytime?” He answered, “ Yes; quite often.” 
I said, “ How is it they do not get you?” He replied with a smile, 
“It just happens that they are not there when we go across.” 

Our inspector went to Windsor not so very long ago. He did not 
select any special day. While there, on January 14, he observed the 
following vessels cross the river to Detroit in daylight with cargoes of 
liquor : ° 

Ben, J. King, master; 10 quarter barrels beer, 11 cases whisky. 

Rat, J. Sales, master; 24 cases whisky, 5 cases wine, 1 case brandy. 

Bat, A. Jacks, master; 19 cases whisky, 1 case wine. 

Rabb— 

Rabbi, I. Straight, master ; 5 half barrels beer, 8 cases whisky. 

Bird, J. Bloom, master; 18 cases whisky, 8 cases bourbon, 1 case 
Scotch whisky. 

Bar, J. Peters, master; 13 cases whisky, 4 cases bourbon, 3 cases 
brandy. 

That was in one day. 


May I add that it was also from only one point?— 


Those boats went over in broad daylight. I leave members to draw 
their own inferences from that state of affairs. From the Bridgeburg 
district I have a report, in reply to an inquiry, by the collector at Bridge- 
burg, Ontario, written on April 11 of last year, and directed to the 
Commissioner of Customs: 

“ Dear MR. BREADNER: I wish to give you a short account of the rum 
running at this port and our procedure in the matter. 

“There are about 12 boats plying between here and Buffalo, N. Y., the 
river at this point being about half a mile wide. Some days we only 
have two or three boats out "— 

I do not think he should say “we” have— 

“they have only two or three boats out, and on other days the whole 
fleet will make a trip. 

“The liquor and ale are brought from the distillery and brewery by 
truck, arriving here about 2 o'clock in the afternoon. The boats are all 
loaded and clearance granted about 5 p. m., and they are compelled to 
leave by 6 p. m. Some of these boats carry from 800 to 1,000 cases, 
and on their arrival on the American side it takes from two to three 
hours to unload them. No effort as far as we can see is made by the 
United States authorities to seize any of these boats, as the United 
States customs are always notified by us an hour or two before the boats 
leave, and occasionally we notify them as the boats are leaving, giving 
them the names of the boats and the quantity of liquor or ale on board. 
We have had high customs officials from Buffalo, special agents, and 
officers connected with the Coast Guard come over to the Canadian side, 
watch these boats load and pull out. It is a well-known fact that some 
of these boats land within a few hundred yards of the United States 
customs office at the foot of Ferry Street and unload without being 
disturbed. 

“Some few weeks ago no doubt you saw in the press where it was 
stated that a truck had drawn out on the Peace Bridge and unloaded the 
ale down on the bank on the American side by tying a rope around the 
cases and lowering them to the river bank. As a matter of fact, this 
ale was unloaded from one of the rum boats plying between here and 
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Buffalo, right under the Peace Bridge, within a few hundred yards of ; 
the customhouse. 

“Our officers who check these boats out were informed by one of 
the rum runners that they had no trouble in landing their cargo, as they 
were assisted by the officers of the dry squad on the American side, and 
it would appear that such must be the case, when seven or eight boats 
will leave here and land their cargoes, sometimes taking them three 
hours to unload, without any casualties, 

“These boats are loaded directly opposite from the United States | 
customs office at Black Rock. You can stand by the window in that 
office and lock across and see every case that is loaded on the Canadian 
side. I know that, if conditions were reversed, we would have all these 
boats tied up in less than a week, and if the officers on the American 
side wished to put a stop to this business they could do it in about the 
same length of time.” 

AN HONORABLE MEMBER, Whose report is that? 

Mr. Ever. That is signed by F. T. Pattison, collector of national 
revenue at Bridgeburg, Ontario. I am reading this, Mr. Speaker, not 
for the purpose of making a criticism against the United States offi- 


cials—I do not question the good faith of the men at the top—but I | 


think it is at least a fair reason for considering whether the Canadian 
Government would be justified in going to what I think I can show 
would be a heavy expense if this law were enacted that is being asked 
for, in face of the fact that the United States authorities are making 
no very earnest effort to do it themselves. 

Miss MacruatrL. I should like to ask the minister a question which 
it will not take him a moment to answer. Were not these facts known 


at the time the special committee and the royal commission made their | 
Did they not then know that some, at least, of the United | 


report? 
States officials were not trying to enforce their own laws? 
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Mr. Euter. My answer would be, I do not know. But I could hardly 
understand why they would fail to have knowledge of these facts. 

AN HonoraBLe MEMBER. Why did we indorse it? 

Mr. Evuer. That indorsation was given in 1926, as I understand it, 
and if the house desires I will deal with that later if I have time, but 
I would prefer for the moment to go on with another phase of the 
matter. 

It has been said—I think by the member for Winnipeg North Centre— 
that we have done absolutely nothing to assist the United States. I 
desire. to cite some of the things we have done. 

Mr. WoopswortH. I thought I gave the Government credit for having 
done something. 

Mr. Ever. Perhaps I am accusing the honorable member wrongly, 
but I understood him to say that we had not done anything to assist 
the United States. The first thing we did was to agree to a treaty 
establishing the 12-mile limit, which has at times involved considerable 
difficulty to Canadian boats. That helped tremendously in stopping 
the importation of liquor from the Atlantic seaboard. We agreed to 
give information as to clearances and have faithfully carried out that 
agreement, as the United States has testified on more than one occasion. 
We insist on bonds of the kind I described some time ago, where boats 
Jaden with liquor come from across the ocean or from St. Pierre 
Miquelon, which is the center of the trade, and enter Halifax Harbor ; 
at least they used to enter that harbor in stress or storm or from any 
other cause. They now must give a bond in the same way as the others 
that export to foreign countries. The result is that that business has 
stopped altogether, and the depots that were formed in Nova Scotia 
from which liquor was smuggled into the United States are no longer in 
existence. In addition to that we closed the export houses to which 
the honorable member for Winnipeg North Centre referred. There were 
in Canada so-called export houses—houses which imported liquor, stored 
it in these places in bond, and then exported it. I think it is true to 
say that perhaps 95 per cent of the liquor in these export-bond houses 
went to the United States. We have closed these and shut out that 
source of supply to the United States because this department agreed 
with the royal commission that these customs bonds served no useful 
purpose; and although it is quite true that the Dominion Government 
obtained considerable revenue from that source it was not taken into 
consideration at all. F 

We passed last session the intoxicating liquors act; the Minister of 
Justice [Mr. Lapointe] piloted that bill through the house. The result 
is that now, with a few exceptions, no other than the local control 
authorities in any Province may import liquor into that Province. 
That also has prevented the accumulation of liquor which later found 
its way into the United States. We have limited in Ontario, where 
most of the export business is done, the number of docks from which 
liquor may be exported. ° 

Mr. Srevens. How many are there now? 

Mr. EvLer. Windsor district was the most notorious, if I may use 
that word. I do not know the exact number, but there were about 50 
places from which liquor went out. There are now 10. 

Mr. MANION. Are 10 enough to supply the demand? 


Gentlemen, these are facts; these are official records. As I 
stated before, I was reading from the parliamentary record of 
the Canadian House of Commons of May 21, 1929. In the face 
of all of this, how dare we ask Canada for more concessions 
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and to change her law when conditions are such that our own 
law is violated under our own nose? As I have said so many 
times, prohibition simply can not be enforced. 

Is it not humiliating to hear the figures and statistics quoted 


| by the Canadian Minister of National Revenue? 


Dry America consumed more Canadian liquor than is con- 
sumed in wet Canada. The excise tax on liquor manufactured 
in Canada last year was $12,400,000. Of the amount, $7,800,000 
was duty paid on spirits exported to the United States and only 
$4,600,000 on domestic spirits consumed in Canada. This is 
all tax-paid liquor lawfully manufactured in Canada but un- 
lawfully consumed in the United States. The duty is $9 a gal- 
lon, and of this amount duly recorded as coming to the United 
States are 866,666 gallons. However, according to the figures 
submitted to the Canadian House of Commons 1,800,000 gallons 
of liquor were exported from Canada, and of this amount 
1,100,000 gallons were exported to the United States. In other 
words, all the wet countries where there are no prohibition 
laws, imported from Canada 700,000 gallons of liquor while dry 
United States with its prohibition imported 1,100,000 gallons. 
The difference in the tax of the $7,800,000 and the amount 
actually exported to the United States is explained by the fact 
that over 300,000 gallons were exported from indirect sources 
after the tax had been paid. 

Mr. BEEDY. And how much of it went to New York State? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Less, proportionately, than went to the 
great State of Maine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Now I am sure the gentleman will be cour- 
teous enough to yield to me. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Where does the gentleman get the facts on 
which he bases such an assertion? He has now made the state- 
ment that of the liquor exported from Canada less, propor- 
tionately, went to the State of New York than went to the 
State of Maine. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. BEEDY. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. BEEDY. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
secret about it. 

Mr. BEEDY. Where did the gentleman see it in my State? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not want me to 
violate all laws of hospitality? 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman has started something which I 
desire him to finish. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not want to say that 
there is no liquor coming from Canada into Maine? 

Mr. BEEDY. I know that men are arrested frequently for 
attempting to bring it across the border, and I know that others 
get across the border with it, but I am quite confident the gen- 
tleman has made a much exaggerated statement—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no. 

Mr. BEEDY (continuing). When he says that of the ex- 
ports of liquor from Canada a greater proportion goes to the 
State of Maine than to New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I saw it. 

Mr. BEEDY. In the first place the gentleman does not tell 
us what the proportion is which he is considering. Is it based 
on population? Is it based on money or the number of men who 
stand up in public and advocate this wet idea 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Or those that deny existing facts? 

Mr. BEEDY. I still insist that the gentleman now owes it 
to me to give me the basis for the statement which he has 
made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then let the gentleman investigate the 
facts in the best families of Maine. 

Mr. BEEDY. I have found no such evidence as that to 
which the gentleman refers in the best families of Maine. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I find that the use of liquor is universal 
throughout the country. 

Mr. BEEDY. Well, I have not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And with its proximity to the Canadian 
border, I repeat now that there is an abundant supply of 
Canadian liquor coming from Canada into the State of Maine. 

I do not believe the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson] 
intended in any way to reflect upon the sincerity, good will, the 
good intentions, and the fine friendship of the Government of 
Canada and the people of Canada toward the Government of the 
United States and the American people. I believe that he over- 
stated himself when he intimated that the statement of the Hon. 
William D. Euler, Minister of National Revenue, would indicate 
that he was giving moral support to lawbreakers. That is not 
the fact. I think I voice the sentiment of the American people 
who have gone into the facts in the face of the generous offer 
made by the Canadian Government, in view of our own inability 


Exactly. 
Where does he get that information? 
When I went up into your great State. 
Who told you about it? 
[Laughter.] 


I saw it. Why, there is no 
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to enforce the law within our own borders when I say that we 
appreciate the generous attitude of the Canadian Government 


any fanatic of this country in the despairing of seeing the entire 


breakdown and failure of prohibition, to create friction and bad | 
blood between the people of Canada and the people of. the | 
United States, between the Government of Canada and our own | 


Government. We have had many more serious differences with 
Canada—the fishery question, the seal question, boundary dis- 
putes, all of them have been-.amicably settled. We will not per- 


mit prohibition and the fanatic supporters of prohibition to dis- | 


turb the friendship between these two Governments which has 
existed for over 100 years. This friendliness is demonstrated by 
the living example that on 3,000 miles of border there is not a 
fort or an armed vessel, and so we will not permit prohibition 
to destroy this friendship and the understanding between the 
people of Canada and the people of America. 


We say to the people of Canada, we admit our failure to | 


enforce prohibition, we admit that it is not enforcible, we 
apologize for the critics who are trying to blame the Canadian 


Canada and the United States must continue forever. [Ap- 


piause. | 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New York has expired. 


The time 


CENSUS—APPORTION MENT 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules (H. Res. 49). 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 49 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 8S. 312, “A bill 
to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses and to 
provide for apportionment of Representatives in Congress,” now on the 
Speaker's table. . 

That general debate shall be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed four hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. FENN, and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. RANKIN. At the conclusion of general debate the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule, whereupon the bill shall 
be reported back to the House with such amendments as have been 
agreed to, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserved a point of order until 
I could propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is the parliamentary inquiry I submitted 
on Friday last, when the rule was presented. The Committee on 
the Census not having been organized and this bill not having 
been considered by the House, and not having been considered 
by any committee of the House, what opportunity will there be 
for a motion to recommit to a committee at the proper time 
under the rules of the House and under the present rule pre- 
sented by the rules committee? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is making a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. I ask if the gentleman will yield to me for a 
question or a suggestion? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Under the present rules the Speaker has 
recognized the existence or the nominal existence of the Com- 
mittee on the Census. On May 9, 1929, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Reep] introduced a bill (H. R. 2763) and the Speaker 
referred the bill to the Committee on the Census. 

Mr. DOWELL. I can answer the gentleman’s question by 
saying that the Speaker has no power to recognize any com- 
mittee that has not been created. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that if the Speaker has the power to recognize the Census 
Committee to the extent of referring a bill to it, that a motion 
to recommit to the Census Committee would be in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to interject this re- 
mark. While it is true that in a sense the Speaker has referred 
bills to various committees not in existence, it is a pure in- 
formality. The parliamentarian under the direction of the 
Speaker refers the bills to the committees that have jurisdiction 
of the subject matter. The bills are then delivered to the bill 
clerk, who numbers them and sends them to the Printing Office 


New York offers a 


of the gentleman | 
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to be printed. 
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The printed copies are then returned to the 


| bill clerk to be by him delivered to the committee to which 
and that we will not permit the outery, the feeble protests of 


they were referred. In the present circumstance, all of the 
committees not being organized, the bill clerk retains the bill 
until the committees are organized. This practice is pursued in 
order to prevent confusion and as a mere method of orderly 
disposition of the bills introduced. It certainly does not mean 
that the bills are formally referred. They will not be so re- 
ferred until the committees are organized. 

Mr. DOWELL. As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, the 
Speaker could not by any construction recognize what does not 


| actually exist, and the creation of the Committee on the Census 


‘an only be made through the House itself. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will state it is merely a way of 


| disposing of the bills rather than to let them pile up in the 


Speaker's office, and it is purely informal. 

Mr. DOWELL. So far as the reference is concerned; but 
here, Mr. Speaker, we have another proposition. A motion to 
recommit must comply with the rules of the House, and in 


: | complying with the rules of the House, in order that it may not 
Government, pay no attention to them, we will solve this problem | 
ourselves at home in our own way, but the friendship between | 


be ruled out of order by a point of order being made against 
it, therefore it must be in strict compliance with the rules. 


| This committee not having been created and not having any 


existence in fact, a point of order, it seems to me, would lie 
against a motion to recommit to a committee that has no legal 
existence. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to answer the ques- 
tion. 

The situation, while somewhat unusual, it seems to the Chair, 
is very simple. 

A motion to recommit with instructions to report forthwith 
is purely a formal motion. It does not mean that the commit- 
tee is going to assemble and consider the question and formally 
report the bill—it is a pure formality. The Chair thinks under 
the present circumstances that it is in order to move to recom- 
mit the bill to any standing committee that is organized, or 
any select committee, or the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and there being no Census Committee 
in existence the Chair would hold that it is not in order to 
move to recommit the bill—provided such a motion is made— 
to the Committee on the Census, there being no such committee 
in existence. But it would be in order, the Chair thinks, to 
move to recommit the bill to the former members, naming them, 
of the Committee on the Census, in the nature of a select com- 
mittee, or to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I submit that a motion to recommit may 
be a very technical motion, and it seems to me that to include 
a motion to create a select committee would be subject to a 
point of order. These are two distinct propositions and one is 
not germane. Certainly in a motion to recommit one ean not 
incorporate anything except an amendment germane to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has said nothing about the forma- 
tion or creating of a committee. The House has complete au- 
thority and jurisdiction to do whatever it pleases. The com- 
mittees are the mere agents of the House. It seems to the Chair 
that the proper motion under existing conditions would be to 
move to recommit it to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union; that would certainly be in order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I understood the Chair to say a 
moment ago that, in his opinion, it would be in order also to 
move to recommit the bill to the members of the former Com- 
mittee on the Census who are Members of this House. 

The SPEAKER. As a select committee, not as a standing 
committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. If I make a motion to recommit the bill to the 
Members of the present Congress who were members of: the 
Census Committee in the former Congress, that would be in 
order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that would be in order. 

Mr. RANKIN. To recommit it to them with instructions to 
report it back with amendments? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; with the distinct understanding that 
it is recommitted to them, as members of a select committee, for 
this purpose only. 

Mr. DOWELL. While I disagree with the Speaker that it 
may create a special committee in the motion to recommit—if 
that is carried out 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has made no such statement, 

Mr. DOWELL. I understood the Chair to say that it might 
be done by recommitting it to the Committee on the Census—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair said it was in order to move 
to recommit it to any select committee with instructions, but it 
would be a select committee. 

Mr. DOWELL. Would the Chair hold it could be 
mitted to the old Census Committee 


recom- 
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The SPEAKER. Not at all, since that committee is nonexist- 
ant. It would, however, be in order to recommit it to a select 
committee composed of the Members of the present House who 
were members of the Committee on the Census of the last 
Congress. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, during the latter part of the 
Seventieth Congress we passed a reapportionment bill and a 
census bill; they went to the Senate, but for some reason did 
not pass that body. The same committee in the Senate consid- 
ered both these bills in this special session and have sent the 
two bills combined in one bill for our consideration. In read- 
ing the report of the Census Committee I find that in all the 
main provisions of the bill they are practicaly the same bills we 
passed in the House with a few minor amendments. The object 
of the rule is to take the Senate bill (S. 312), consider it under 
the general rules of the House, and as no Census Committee 
has been set up during the present session—— 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
census bill? The Speaker a moment ago in answer to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DowE LL] stated that 


as a matter of form some of the bills were referred to the com- | 


mittee, if the committee is in existence. Is this bill now on the 
Speaker’s table? 

Mr. SNELL. At present it is on the Speaker’s table and will 
be there unless the rule is adopted. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The Speaker has not let loose of the bill? 

Mr. SNELL. He has not. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then I think the gentleman is in order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is very much 
interest in the discussion of this rule as far as the House is 
concerned. If the gentleman from Alabama desires any time, 
I shall be glad to yield time to him. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want some time. 

Mr. SNELL. How much time does the gentleman 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
rule. 

Mr. SNELL. I am glad to give the gentleman all he desires. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I have no quarrel with the provisions of the rule which has been 
brought in here by the Committee on Rules. I think it presents 
a fairly orderly provision for the consideration of this bill. 
However, I am unalterably opposed to the bill itself. Therefore, 
in order to be consistent, I opposed the granting of the rule in 
the committee, and I shall vote against the adoption of the 
rule and against the bill. I realize, of course, that under exist- 
ing conditions any opposition to this bill that I may suggest will 
be absolutely futile. 

I shall state very briefly my fundamental objections to the 
principles set forth in this bill. In the first place, I deny that 
there is any absolute mandate in the terms of the Constitution 
by which the Congress of the United States is directed pre- 
emptorally to apportion the Congress of the United States after 
the taking of each decennial census. The argument that has 
been made to support that contention is purely one of inductive 
reasoning and is not justified by a construction of the language 
of that section of the Constitution itself. When this question 
of the apportionment of Congress was being considered in the 
Constitutional Convention, I have been advised by a gentleman 
who made some research into the proposition that during the 
consideration of the question, on two separate occasions, pro- 
posals were made to write into the Constitution itself a manda- 
tory provision requiring that Congress should, after the taking 
of the census, reapportion the Congress of the United States, 
and that both of those motions were voted down in the Constitu- 
tional Convention. This certainly very clearly reflects the 
spirit and purpose of the founders of the document as to a proper 
interpretation of that provision. 

I am opposed to the provisions of the bill as it affects the 
apportionment of Congress, because I regard it as just another 
step that is being constantly taken here by the Congress of the 
United States toward the abdication and surrender of the vital 
fundamental powers vested in the Congress of the United States 
by the Constitution itself. Unfortunately there -has been a 
tendency in modern times to take many of these steps. As I 
undertook to assert a few days ago in discussing the rule on 
the tariff bill, the Congress has weakened not only its power as 
a legislative body, but, in my deliberate opinion, it has weakened 
itself immeasurably in the estimation of the thoughtful people 
of the country by this constant surrender of the powers that it 
ought to exercise to some branch of the executive government 
of the country. 

Any student of the fundamental philosophy of our Constitu- 
tion must realize that if there is any great thought and pur- 


want? 
I am entitled to 20 minutes under the 


What I want to know is where is this | 
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pose running through that whole instrument it is that there 
should be set up and maintained forever three separate, dis- 
tinct, and independent coordinate branches of the Government ; 
and that document vested certain powers in the legislative 
branch of the Government and vested certain definite powers in 
the Executive. The only authority that it gave to the Execu- 
tive to impinge upon the jurisdiction of the law-making body 
was that he might from time to time make recommendations of 
policy to the Congress for their judgment and decision, or that 
he might exercise the veto power to disapprove of bills passed 
by the Congress which did not meet his approval. Here is a 
proposition that must be admitted fundamentally rests under 
the Constitution in the Congress, and it has always been exer- 
cised by the Congress, and properly so, because that is the 
orderly interpretation of that provision of the document; and 
I protest against the principle of this bill because it confers, 
it takes away from the law-making body the right vested in 
it to control the apportionment of its own Members and turns it 
over to the automatic consideration of the Executive. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman believe that this is 
one of the powers delegated to the Congress that it can delegate 
to somebody else? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I believe that at least the spirit if not 
the letter of the Constitution conferred upon the Congress, and 
the Congress alone, this power to deal with the question of 
apportionment of its own Members, because it is a matter of 
profound importance to every constituency in the country. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAIL. Is it not true that instead of being directly 
delegated to the Congress ‘by the Constitution of the United 


| States the Constitution merely says that Representatives in Con- 


gress and direct taxes shall be apportioned according to the 
respective numbers and does not say who shall do the appor- 
tioning, and that Congress has merely assumed it is the proper 
body to do the apportioning. I agree with that, but the Consti- 
tution, as I understand it, does not say who shall make the 
apportionment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Even if the Constitution be silent in its 
provision as to who should exercise this power, it certainly has 
been accepted as a correct interpretation throughout all the 
years that it is the legitimate and therefore the essential func- 
tion of Congress to exercise this duty. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I called the attention of the 
gentleman from California to the fact that the only controversy 
in the Constitutional Convention was whether they would have 
the States apportion the Representatives or leave the matter to 
the Congress. Nothing was said about the Executive making it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the gentleman from Oklahoma is 
correct in that interpretation of the history of this proposal. 

Mr. ROMJUE. And as an additional suggestion to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CrarL] I might say that the levying 
of taxes and the apportionment of Representatives can only be 
done by law, and Congress would be the only authority that 
could enact such a law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I agree with that. 

Mr. CRAIL. I was simply calling attention to the fact 
that the gentleman is making the direct statement that that 
power was given to the Congress in the Constitution. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is my interpretation of the Consti- 
tution. I may be wrong. Of course, I realize the great solici- 
tude and anxiety of the gentleman from California with refer- 
ence to this proposition. The truth of the business is that back 
of this whole hysteria that we have been developing in the last 
few months with reference to the performance of our consti- 
tutional duty in this respect there is a purely political con- 
sideration. 

The truth of the business is that States which will gain ap 
proximately six Members, like the State of California or the 
State of Michigan, which will gain a number of Members of the 
House, and others, have been the prime movers in this loud 
criticism that we see in the press about the Congress for 10 years 
failing to perform its constitutional duty; and here now, at the 
very last moment, almost, when we are in the act of taking the 
census of 1930, you are undertaking to salve your consciences 
for past derelictions by saying that we have failed in our duty 
and failed to carry out the mandate of the Constitution. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As I understood the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Crar], this was a duty not expressly devolved upon 
Congress. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 

All legislative powers berein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, 


That is what I understood him to say. 
Let me read the first article: 
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That is the legislative power. 
that. I read: 


The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of 10 years, in such manner as they shall by law 
direct. 


Who is meant by “ they ”? The Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the gentleman from Virginia is 
eminently correct in his interpretation of that provision. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Do we take the position by this bill that 
when Congress may not do its duty we can go a step further 
and say that this particular Congress wants to do its duty at 
the last session, when presumably the data will be available 
atthe next session? The position I take is that if this Congress 
waits until the last session it will have before it the informa- 
tion disclosed by the next census and ean draft its legislation 
in the light of that information. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; and at the same time carry out what 
I regard as the spirit and essence of the Constitution with refer- 
ence to this problem. 

If you pass this bill, you will be doing a vain legislative thing 
in its last analysis, because it must be conceded that the 
Seventy-second Congress would have the absolute right to re- 
peal or modify or change its method of apportionment in any 
way that met with its judgment or approval. In the next 
place, you are assuming that the Seventy-second Congress will 
stand here and accept the decision of this Congress. Many new 
men may be here at that time, and in my opinion a great many 
new faces will be in the Seventy-second Congress, and they may 
have their own conception of their duty in this regard; and, as 
juéged by the gentleman who has just interrupted me, they 
ought to be able to pass upon the facts and meet the necessities 
of the situation as it is then presented, and exercise their judg- 
ment as to how the apportionment should be made. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is not the Seventy-second Congress to 
pass upon it; it is the Seventy-first Congress. We, ourselves, 
next December a year and will then have those facts before us, 
and it is we, ourselves, who are depriving ourselves now of the 
responsibility of passing upon the reapportionment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad my friend has called my atten- 
tion to my inaccuracy of statement. I had overlooked the pre- 
cise phraseology of the bill. But the gentleman is absolutely 
correct in reference to that proposition, and I think the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that if our consciences have been so 
quickened, as they now seem to be, there certainly will be full 
and ample opportunity after we have gotten the facts to pass 
upon these problems and conform to the tradition in taking 
this action. 

But, gentlemen, of course you are going to pass this bill. 
There is no question in my mind about that. But before you 
pass it it ought to be amended in one essential particular, and 
that is that it should be provided in this bill that in the taking 
of the enumeration of the number of people in the United 
States under the Constitution aliens should be excluded in the 
count. [Applause.] 

I do not know whether we will have an opportunity to 
amend it in that respect or not. I hope the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] will be able to offer such an amend- 
ment during the consideration of the bill under the 5-minute 
rule. That is a matter that ought to receive the attention of 
this House—a profound judgment on the part of the American 
people on the question of whether or not some 6,000,000 people 
who have not taken out their citizenship papers, 3,000,000 of 
whom, I am informed, have been smuggled into this country 
unlawfully and illegally—shall be counted as a basis of repre 
sentation. It is absolutely contrary to the spirit of our demo- 
eratie institutions and contrary to the genius of our Govern- 
ment as understood that this vast horde of people, unassimi- 
lated, having no interest, no practical interest in property or in 
polities or in the theory of our Government, should be enu- 
merated, against the interests especially of the great agricul- 
tural classes of this country, and I hope such an amendment 
will be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. In all deliberative bodies and conventions, 
when we appoint our committees and appoint a committee on 
credentials 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Ina Republican convention? 

Mr. PALMER. In any kind of a convention there is no pro- 
cedure until the committee on credentials has ascertained whom 
we are going to count in this apportionment. Is not that a fact? 


The second section follows 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know what the practice is in all 
conventions, but I submit that it is a proposition that ought to 
be carefully considered by this House in considering this propo- 
sition. I am glad the gentleman made the inquiry. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. TINKHAM. In the Senate on May 23 there was inserted 
an opinion by the legislative counsel of the Senate in relation 
to the exclusion of aliens. It is signed by Mr. ©. E. Turney, 
law assistant. I want to ask if the honorable Representative 
has read that communication? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I must confess that I have not. 
the point? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TINKHAM. Well, the point is this, that there is as- 
sembled there a series of Supreme Court decisions and also the 
debates at the time of the passage of the fourteenth amendment, 
which conclusively show—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thought the gentleman would get on 
the fourteenth amendment before he got through. 

Mr. TINKHAM. We are discussing the fourteenth amend- 
ment now, are we not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thought the gentleman had in mind an- 
other phase of it. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I had not. The opinion, however, shows 
conclusively, both by the debates and by the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, that it is entirely unconstitutional to eliminate aliens; 
that persons mean persons, including aliens. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The opinion to which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts refers simply goes up in the air and does not 
decide anything but finally admits its author finds no decision 
on this subject, and the ablest constitutional lawyer in the Sen- 
ate, who debated this question from that standpoint, admitted 
finally in the Recorp that if the House passed this amendment 
the Supreme Court would not disturb it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If have no doubt that under the recent 
practice of the Supreme Court of the United States and its in- 
terpretations of many acts of Congress that court would follow 
the precedents it has recently established in saying that Con- 
gress knew what it was talking about and therefore that the 
expression of this law was the expression of the Constitution 
and would uphold the constitutionality of such a provision. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the situation, 
there is no real opposition to the consideration of this bill at 
the present time. It is one of the special subjects to be con- 
sidered in the special session and I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CuINpBLom, will. 
please take the chair. Will the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
CRAMTON, take the chair temporarily? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cramton). The House is in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of S. 312, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
after eight years of turmoil and travail we have at last come 
to the meeting of the ways. The Senate has sent to us a reap- 
portionment bill. Associated with that bill is the census bill, 
and if you will bear with me I will make a comparison between 
the bill which passed the House at the close of the last session 
and the Senate bill. As far as reapportionment is concerned 
the bills are so similar as to be practically identical. I will 
first speak of the census bill and refer to the reapportionment 
bill at the close of my remarks. 

Senate bill 312, providing for the fifteenth and subsequent 
censuses and for the apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress, is a combination of the bills which passed the House of 
Representatives at the last session, H. R. 393 providing for the 
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fifteenth and subsequent censuses and H. R. 11725 providing for 
the apportionment of Representatives in Congress. In combin- 
ing these two measures the Senate has made a number of altera- 
tions, some of which affect in important particulars the legisla- 
tion agreed upon by the House of Representatives and others 
are minor changes. 

Section 1 of the bill providing for the fifteenth and subsequent 
censuses as it passed the House of Representatives directs that 
the census shall be confined to population, agriculture, irriga- 
tion, drainage, distribution, and mines. The Senate has added 
unemployment to this category of subjects, and it also provides 
that the census inquiries concerning population shall ascertain 
whether or not the families enumerated have radios. 

Definite information concerning the number of unemployed is 
important. While there is grave question as to the practica- 
bility of including an inquiry of this character in the general 
enumeration of the population, nevertheless there appears to be 
a general desire that an attempt be made by the Director of the 
Census at the coming enumeration to ascertain the number 
unemployed, the reasons for the unemployment, and other data 
that will assist in a proper understanding of industrial condi- 
tions affecting employment. The inclusion of the inquiries on 
this subject will add materially to the expense of the enumera- 
tion and to the tabulation and presentation of the data. There, 
however, appears to be a general demand for the data, and as 
the Census Bureau is the only Federal office that will collect 
data from or concerning every individual in the entire country, 
there is a good reason for the provision. 

The provision that the census schedule on population shall in- 
clude an inquiry to develop the fact that the families do or do 
not operate radio receiving sets is questionable. It has been 
suggested to the Bureau of the Census that the schedule on popu- 
lation shall include a number of inquiries which perhaps are of 
greater importance than the ascertainment of the ownership or 
operation of a radio receiving set. Among these inquiries prob- 
ably the most important is that the schedule shall include ques- 
tions concerning the use of bathtubs, toilet facilities, gas stoves, 
and other features that are essential to proper living and good 
sanitation. The inclusion of inquiries of this character would 


add very materially to the work of the enumerators, greatly de- 
lay the enumeration of the population, and, if persisted in, would 
jeopardize the correctness of the census and make it impossible 


for the director to furnish the statistics of population in time to 
meet the requirement of the same bill, which provides that the 
data shall be furnished to Congress in December 1930. I there- 
fore strongly recommend that this provision of the bill be 
excluded. 

Mr. HOCH. 

Mr. FENN. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. I notice there is a paragraph in the bill calling 
for a census of distribution. What is meant by a census of dis- 
tribution? 

Mr. FENN. The census of distribution originated with the 
President of the United States. It is to take into consideration 
the products from the factory to the distributor and to the 
retail store, so that they may get a picture of the business of 
the several communities, cities, towns, and so forth, in which 
goods are sold. 

Mr, HOCH. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


What would such a census consist of—a census 
of distribution? I can understand what the purpose is. 

Mr. FENN. It would include a distribution of clothing; that 
is, woolen goods, piece goods, and everything sold to the public, 
starting from the factory, and I may say they would even take 
a census of the chain stores. 

Mr. HOCH. 
a census of everything in every store in the country? 

Mr. FENN. That would be impossible. 

Mr. HOCH. Then, when you provide for a census of distri- 
bution, who is to determine where it is to begin and where it 
is to end? 

Mr, FENN. The questionnaire in that regard, as with all 
other questionnaires, would have to be determined by the Census 
Bureau. This Congress does not lay down the specific questions 
to be put in the questionnaires. 

The census bill, as it passed the House, provides that the 
census shall be taken in the year 1930 and every 10 years there- 
after. In the Senate bill, this date has been changed to 1929. 
Section 6 of the bill provides that the census of population and 
agriculture shall be taken as of the Ist day of November, 1929. 
The corresponding section in the bill, as it passed the House, 
requires that the enumeration shall be made as of the Ist of 
May, 1930. 

This subject was given long consideration by the Census Com- 
mittee of the last House, and at last it was unanimously agreed 
that the date of May 1 was the best date. It is for the judg- 


Does the gentleman mean to say we are to take | 
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ment of the House to determine whether thé date shall be 
November 1 or May 1. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Constitution provides that there shall 
be a census taken within every 10-year period. Is it not a fact 
that if the 1929 date that the Senate has inserted should be 
adopted, since we took the census of 1920 in January, if we take 
this census in November, 1929, we would be taking two censuses 
within a period of 10 years. 

Mr. FENN. It strikes me that is true, and in fact, the public 
has been accustomed to have the census taken in what we have 
termed zero years, and taking that, as well as other matters, 
into consideration, the House committee and the House passed 
a bill fixing the date as of May 1. 

I may say this is a departure from any date upon which any 
census has ever been taken, and a radical departure. I have the 
figures here. In all other years, except in the 1920 census, the 
census has been taken as of June 1 and August 1, until the 
census of 1920, which was taken as of January 1, 1920. 

The Senate has added to section 2 of the bill as it passed 
the House of Represenatives the provision that the tabulation 
of the total population, by States, as required for the apportion- 
ment of Representatives, shall be completed within 12 months 
and reported by the Director of the Census to the Secretary of 
Commerce and by him to the President of the United States. 
This provision was evidently added in the Senate in order to 
make it more certain that the statistics of population would be 
furnished in time to meet the requirements of the bill in regard 
to the apportionment of Representatives than would otherwise 
be possible. 

Section 3 of the House bill has been changed by the Senate so 
as to place under civil service the appointment of all special 
agents, supervisors, supervisors’ clerks, enumerators, interpre- 
ters, and others who will be employed temporarily in the field 
work of the census. 

In order to take a census of the United States it is necessary 
that the entire country be subdivided into supervisors’ districts 
and each supervisor’s district into enumeration districts. There 
will be about 100,000 enumerators employed on this work. The 
enumerators employed in the cities will be, under the law, 
obliged to complete their work in two weeks. In the rural dis- 
tricts they must finish their work in one month. The enumer- 
ators must be residents of the particular localities in which they 
will be employed. This is necessary because they have a more 
definite knowledge concerning the boundaries of the political 
subdivisions for which the data will be printed and they also 
are more familiar with the people residing in their respective 
districts. This is especially true in the rural districts. Mani- 
festly, it would be impossible for the Director of the Census or 
any other official or body of officials to organize under civil- 
service regulations a large field force of this character. Fur- 
thermore, if an individual, man or woman, can write legibly, 
make clear figures, he or she is qualified to do good work as an 
enumerator, provided he or she has a pleasing personality. The 
success of the work depends upon the ability of the enumerators 
to secure correct replies to the inquiries to be made of each indi- 
vidual. It is impossible in a civil-service examination to judge 
of this element of personal contact. 

The supervisors will be held responsible for the announcement 
(publication) of the statistics for the total population and 
number of farms in each political subdivision included in their 
respective districts. This announcement is to be made before 
they approve the vouchers of the enumerators. In order to be 
suce2ssful, they must be held responsible, in a measure at least, 
for the selection of the enumerators who will work under their 
supervision. Under no other method could a satisfactory census 
be taken. The supervisors will themselves hold temporary posi- 
tions, being actively employed for two, four, and never more 
than six months. In each supervisor's office there will be three 
or more clerks, the number depending upon the number of 
enumerators employed in the district. The supervisor should be 
held responsible for the selection of these temporary office 
people. The special agents, who have been referred to as em- 
ployees of the Census Bureau having a long term of employment, 
really take the place of enumerators in certain districts. They 
will be required to collect returns from manufacturing and 
mercantile estabiishments, those who do not make reports by 
mail. In only rare instances will they be employed for over 
six months, and when the work in their respective districts is 
finished their pay ceases and their services will be dispensed 
with. If this large number of field employees are now placed 
under civil service, the Director of the Census must give more 
careful consideration to those who do unsatisfactory work before 
dispensing with their services. All wiil, in a measure, have a 
civil-service status. In the meantime the work of the enumera- 
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tion of the population will be seriously retarded. The director 
should have authority to dispense promptly with the services of 
any supervisor, special agent, or enumerator who is not doing 
satisfactory work. 

That section of the bill, as it passed the Senate, dealing with 
the apportionment of Representatives in Congress follows in the 
main the bill as originally passed by the House. The principal 
differences occur in the sections in the House bill which provide 
that on the first day of the second regular session of the Seventy- 
first Congress, and of each fifth Congress thereafter, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall transmit to the Congress a statement 
showing the whole number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. The Senate bill provides that on the first 
day, or within one week thereafter, of the second regular ses- 
sion of the Seventy-first Congress, and of each fifth Congress 
thereafter, the President shall transmit to the Congress a state- 
ment showing the whole number of persons in each State, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed. The differences in the two bills are 
that the House provides that the figures shall be furnished on 
the first day of the second session and the Senate bill provides 
that the figures shall be furnished on the first day or within one 
week thereafter. The House bill directs that the Secretary of 
Commerce shall transmit the report to Congress and the Senate 
bill that the President shall transmit the figures to Congress, 

The bill as it passed the House provides that— 


the number of Representatives to which each State would be entitled 
under an apportionment of 435 Representatives made in the following 
manner: By apportioning one Representative to each State (as re- 
quired by the Constitution) and by apportioning the remainder of the 
435 Representatives among the several States according to their respec- 
tive numbers as shown by such census, by the method known as the 
method of major fractions. 


The Senate bill provides that— 


Thet on the first day, or within one week thereafter, of the second 
regular session of the Seventy-first Congress and of each fifth Con- 
gress thereafter, the President shall transmit to the Congress a state- 
ment showing the whole number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed, as ascertained under the fifteenth and each subsequent 
decennial census of the population, and the number of Representatives 
to which each State would be entitled under an apportionment of the 
existing number of Representatives made in the following manner: By 
apportioning the existing number of Representatives among the several 
States according to the respective numbers of the several States as 
ascertained under such census, by the method used in the last preceding 
apportionment and also by the method of equa! proportions, no State 
to reccive less than one Member. 

If the Congress to which the statement required by this section is 
transmitted fails to enact a law apportioning Representatives among 
the several States, then each State shall be entitled, in the second suc- 
ceeding Congress and in each Congress thereafter until such apportion- 
ment law shall be enacted or a subsequent statement shall be submitted 
as herein provided, to the number of Representatives shown in the 
statement based upon the method used at the last preceding apportion- 
ment; and it shall be the duty of the Clerk of the last House of Repre- 
sentatives forthwith to send to the executive of each State a certificate 
of the number of Representatives to which such State is entitled under 
this section. In case of a vacancy in the office of clerk, or of his 
absence or inability to discharge this duty, then such duty shall devolve 
upon the officer who, under section 32 or 33 of the Revised Statutes is 
charged with the preparation of the roll of Representatives elect. 

This section shall have no force and effect in respect of the opportion- 
ment to be made under any decennial census unless the statement 
required by this section in respect of such census is transmitted to the 
Congress within the time prescribed in this section, 


The House bill provides that— 


If the Congress to which the statement required by section 1 is 
transmitted fails to enact a law apportioning the Representatives among 
the several States, then each State shall be entitled in the second suc- 
ceeding Congress and in each Congress thereafter until the taking effect 
of a reapportionment on the basis of the next decennial census to the 
number of Representatives shown in the statement. 


The differences in this last provision are that the Senate bill 
adds to the House bill the provision that— 


until such apportionment law shall be enacted or a subsequent statement 
shall be submitted— 


And that in the absence of such a statement the number of 
Representatives shall be based upon the method used at the 
last preceding apportionment, no reference being made to the 
subsequent census. 

JUNE 3, 1929, 
Hon. E. Wart Fenn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr, FenN: The hasty examination we have been able to 

make of the census apportionment law as it passed the Senate—S, 312— 
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prompts me to write you, calling attention to the following provisions, 
which if allowed to remain in the bill will seriously interfere with the 
census. <A copy of the bill changed as suggested is attached. 

Section 1, providing for the scope of the census, has been changed so 
as to include radio sets and a corresponding change has been made in 
section 4. To take a census of radio sets it will be necessary to include 
the inquiry on the schedule for population and accompany it with in- 
structions to the enumerators to make inquiry at every residence, apart- 
ment, institution, building, vessel, canal boat, or other place where any 
persons reside, if there is a radio set of any character -in the place. 
Most of these sets are in operation, but there are many that are not, 
and the publication of a single total would be misleading. It should be 
accompanied with other information, such as the character of the set, 
can it be operated, is it in operation, etc. The population schedule now 
contains all the inquiries that it can carry and be successfully admin- 
istered. It would be interesting and possibly of some economic impor- 
tance to compile and publish data concerning the number of radio sets 
in use, but if the inclusion of such an inquiry jeopardizes the census 
of population certainly it should not be included in the consus. For 
these and other reasons it is recommended that radio sets be omitted 
from the law. 

Section 3 has been changed so as to make all appointments to the 
temporary field force of about 100,000 special agents, supervisors, 
supervisors’ clerks, enumerators, and interpreters, under the civil service 
laws and regulations. The objections to such a provision are so well 
known that it is unnecessary to refer to them further than to state 
that the success of the census depends upon the ability of the field 
force to obtain quickly and correctly answers to the census inquiries. 
A pleasing personality and the confidence of the people approached are 
the two factors of vital importance. These can not be satisfactorily 
determined by a civil-service examination, Furthermore, all of these 
employees will be for work in the communities where they reside. It 
would be very detrimental to bring persons from other sections to 
enumerate the people, collect statistics of agriculture, manufactures, etc. 
It would be impossible under civil-service methods to secure a sufficient 
number properly located. The special agents and supervisors will be 
employed from 2 to 6 months, the supervisors’ clerks about 3 months, 
the enumerators from 2 to 4 weeks, the interpreters (and there will 
be very few of them) for about 4 days. If they are all required to 
take a civil-service examination, the force can not be organized in time 
to take the census. Many of them may die or get other jobs before 
the work begins. The work should not be hampered by the inclusion 
of such a provision. 

Section 3 has been further changed so as to make it impossible for 
the Census Bureau to secure the services of Indian agents, foresters, 
employees of the Bureau of Fisheries, Army officers or men at camps, 
superintendents of public parks, rural mail carriers or other Federal 
employees who are familiar with local conditions. These employees 
who have permanent positions will not do this extra work, or tem- 
porarily give up their regular work, unless they receive some extra 
compensation. Some of them will work without extra pay. In fact, 
the Bureau of Fisheries employees are now arranging to take the 
census of the Pribilof Islands without any extra pay. But such an 
arrangement can not be made with the Indian agents and others. 

The census is an emergency work, and if the bureau can utilize with 
advantage Federal employees who may be stationed in outlying points, 
the bureau should have the privilege of doing so, but they can not 
secure the services of such people unless they are paid something 
extra for the work. None of these people will be employed more than 
two weeks or a month, depending upon the districts they will enumer- 
ate. In this connection, attention is called to the remarks of Senator 
KING on page 2156 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 29, 1929. 

The Senate made a number of other changes in the bill, but with 
these three exceptions (1. Radio sets; 2. Application of civil service 
to the field force; 3. Pay of employees of other offices for census field 
work) they will not hamper the work of the census. 

Very respectfully, 


W. M. Srsvart, Director. 


P. S—My attention has just been called to the fact that section 3 
has been changed by the inclusion of the following words in lines 5, 
6, and 7, on page 3: “But not exceeding the compensation received 
by other civil-service employees engaged in like or comparable services.” 
This change was introduced by Senator Kine, and Senator JOHNSON 
wrote me on June 1, calling special attention to the fact that it was 
accepted “upon the distinct understanding that they should go out 
in conference if found inappropriate.” It is inappropriate, because 
the majority of the temporary employees of the Census Bureau will 
be engaged in punching cards and doing other mechanical work for 
which, in all probability, they will be compensated on a_piece-price 
basis, a fixed amount for each card correctly punched. A number of 
people are now employed in the bureau doing similar work on a salary 
basis, their salaries averaging about $1,400 a year. Manifestly, it 
would not facilitate the census work if the salary of these people em- 
ployed on the piece-price basis is limited to this amount. They should 
be permitted to earn a higher salary depending upon the amount of 
work done, It is therefore recommended that this provision be ex- 
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cluded so far at least as it applies to the force employed during the 
census period of three years beginning July 1 next.—W. M. 8. 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FENN. I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Section 16 provides for a census 
of agriculture and livestock in the year 1934. 

Mr. FENN. That is a 5-year period. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The provision does not state in 
what particular areas this is to be held, but I assume it is to 
be held in the same areas provided for in section 1; is that 
correct? 

Mr. FENN. The gentleman’s assumption is correct. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENN. Yes. 

Mr. GIBSON. Are we right in assuming that the chairman 
of the committee questions the advisability of placing the 
appointment of the enumerators under civil service? 

Mr. FENN. I certainly do [applause] and when the oppor- 
tunity offers I will be pleased to give my reasons for it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENN. Certainly. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has referred to taking 
the census in May, and as I understood him, stated this was 
the best judgment of the House Committee. 

Mr. FENN. It was. 

Mr. MICHENER. Did the House Committee at that time 
have before it the fact that all of the farm organizations of 
the country and the Department of Agriculture—I say all and 
am using an inclusive word—were in favor of taking the census 
in November. 

Mr. FENN. Off-hand, I can not inform the gentleman from 
Michigan as to the farm organizations, but I will say to the 
House that the Department of Agriculture did desire the date 
of November 1 and succeeded in having it put in the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; does the gentleman know that in the 
Senate the farm organizations appeared and asked that the 
date be changed to November? 

Mr. FENN. As I say, I am not aware of that fact. 
doubt but what it is so, if the gentleman so states. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Curnpstom). The time of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five minutes more. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The chairman of the committee will recall 
that when the Department of Agriculture came before the 
committee, its representatives were subjected to cross-exam- 
ination, and when representatives of the Bureau of the Census 
came before the committee they were also subjected to cross- 
examination, and it was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that the date should be the Ist of May. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield so I may ask the 
gentleman from Mississippi a question? 

Mr. FENN. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Did the farm organizations, the Cotton 
Growers Association, the Grange, the Farm Bureau, the Dairy- 
men’s Association—did all the organizations appear before the 
House committee asking for the date of November 1? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that I do not think the representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture had time to propagandize the organizations and give 
them so much misinformation as to mislead them about the 
proper date for taking the census of population, and possibly we 
did not hear from all of them. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then does the gentleman think that after 
they have had this propagandizing and have studied the matter 
and the interests of their respective constituents, we should 
pay more attention to them than te the judgment arrived at by 
the committee without any information, 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that the two men who have ground in this mill longer than 
anybody else that I know, are the gentleman from Connecticut 
{Mr. Fenn], and myself. We have studied this question from 
every angle and I submit that after taking all the testimony and 
listening to every witness who wanted to come here—we even 
heard college professors on major fractions and equal propor- 
tion—after holding thorough hearings, it was the unanimous 
opinion of all the members of the committee from every section 
of the country that the date ought to be May 1. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; and I think the gentleman after 
that consideration presented a very good bill to the House and 
I favored his bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. The census bill? 
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Mr. MICHENER. The apportionment bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree on the census bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. And I wondered if the change made in 
the Senate was a wise change, 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman know or has it ever been 
intimated to the gentleman that all these farm organizations 
are against the provision of this bill that would delegate the 
power of apportionment of Congress to the Secretary of 
Commerce? 

Mr. MICHENER. I would be greatly surprised if that were 
true, because I know that the farm organizations are now 
insisting on this particular bill. 

Mr. FENN. That is the information we get. 

Mr. RANKIN. This bill, if it were to be enacted as a farm- 
relief measure, would simply mean that it would relieve the 
farmers of representation. 

Mr. THURSTON. Referring to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Michigan, I want to ask if there were any 
hearings before the Senate committee on reapportionment ? 

Mr. FENN. I have not been able to ascertain whether they 
had hearings or not. I know that they received a lot of 
letters and communications which they put in the Recorp. I 
have seen no record of hearings. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Committee on the Census of the 
House did have hearings? 

Mr. FENN. Yes; hearings almost interminable. 

Mr. THURSTON. But the Senate did not apparently have 
any hearings on the subject. 

Mr. FENN. If they held hearings, I think they were held 
in camera. 

Mr. GIBSON. Is it not true that the only hearings that have 
been held on this bill—the reapportionment bill—were held by 
the House committee? 

Mr. FENN. I think that is true if the gentleman means by 
hearings calling witnesses and examining them, and so forth. 

Mr. GIBSON. I mean hearings in the common acceptance 
of the term. 

Mr. MICHENER. The House did hold hearings, reported the 
bill to the House, the House passed it, and the Senate has now 
passed substantially the same bill, and we are asked again to 
consider the same bill. 

Mr. FENN. As far as the reapportionment bill is concerned, 
that is true. 

Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. FENN. 
moment? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may insert in the Recorp as part of my remarks a communica- 
tion from the Bureau of the Census in regard to matters of the 
census. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. AcKERMAN). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I take it that no Member on 
the Democratic side is opposed to the passage of the bill to take 
the census. We not only have not opposed such a measure, but 
have done everything we could to facilitate its passage. 

We have been very much criticized at the other end of the 
Capitol, and I regret extremely that the rules of this body pre- 
vent me from replying from the floor of the House to those un- 
just criticisms that have been hurled at Members of the House 
with reference to these two measures now combined in Senate 
bill 312. 

We sent this census bill over to the Senate during the last 
session. We also passed a bill providing for an appropriation to 
pay the expenses, and those who criticized us most severely 
voted to strike the appropriation from the bill, thereby de- 
feating the census bill in toto. 

With reference to taking the census, we agreed on the date of 
May 1, for several reasons. In the first place the Constitution 
of the United States says in plain terms, so that even any 
Menaber of the Senate ought to understand it, much less a 
Member of the House, that we shall take one census within 
every 10-year period. 

In 1920 the census was taken in January. If you have the 
regard for the Constitution that some of you profess, how can 
you justify taking another census in 1929? If you did not vio- 
late the specific letter of the Constitution, you would certainly 
violate the spirit of it. 

Besides, in 1920 the census was taken in the winter time, 
the first time in the history of the Republic, and as a result 
we did not get a complete census of our agricultural popula- 
tion. That is the reason that under that census a great tier 
of States, beginning with Louisiana and going up through the 
Middle West and the Northwest, would have been stripped of 


Mr. Chairman, I will yield myself 10 minutes. 
Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield for a 
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their representation in Congress thereunder, and which would 
have gone to the large cities with congested alien populations. 

It was agreed by everybody who knew anything about it 
that in the spring of the year and the summer time more 
people are at home than at any other time of the year. There 
might be more at home in some particular sections in Janu- 
ary—there might be more of you Iowa people in California 
in January, and there might be more of you people from Vir- 
ginia in Florida—but you take the whole population, more 
people are at home, especially the people who are at work, 
who support the Nation with their toil—more people at home 
in May or June than at any other time of the year. That 
was the opinion of everyone except a little group down in the 
Department of Agriculture, who want to get control of the 
taking of the census. So far as I am concerned, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just about as much as it can mis- 
manage now without turning the census over to it. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. For a question. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Why does the Department 
of Agriculture want to take it in November? 

Mr. RANKIN. It is an indirect move to try to get the 
taking of the census into the hands of the Department of 
Agriculture, and God forbid that Congress should ever go that 
far wrong. When it does that, you will never get another 
accurate census of the people of the United States. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr, COLE. I sympathize with the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, but I think the statement with reference to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, I do not yield for an argument. 

Mr. COLE. The truth is that they want the census taken in 
November instead of May because between November and May 
about 14 per cent of the farm families change residence. 

Mr. RANKIN. Qh, no. 

Mr. COLE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I decline to yield for that kind of argument. 
I appreciate the gentleman’s position. They put that argu- 
ment up in the committee. The truth of the business is that in 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


the South tenants never leave the farm until after they are 
through gathering their crops, and millions of bales of cotton are 


ginned after the 1st of January. In the North you have a 
great many different crops of which you do not know how much 
you make until after December. 

Mr. COLE. In the North the tenants leave the farms around 
the 1st of March. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman is from an agricultural 
State, and I know he is, he must know that the farmers are all 
there in May or June, if they are going to make a crop. They 
are there at that time in Mississippi, they are there at that time 
in Maine, and in every State of the Union where they are 
pretending to farm, 

Mr. COLE. If the gentleman 

Mr. RANKIN. I shall not go into that farther. We argued 
that and heard that same argument in the committee. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. In May are not all your help that live on the 
farm on the farm? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. And in the fall they go back into the cities 
and would not be on the farm? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. ADKINS. And there would not be hardly any rural 
population left? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. “AYLOR of Tennessee. Has the census ever been taken 
in May? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; or rather in June. 

Mr. ‘TAYLOR of Tennessee. When? - 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, in May, June, July, or August, every time 
the census has been taken up until the last time. The figures 
ure in the hearings. I do not remember exactly. 

I am not going to take issue with the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Fenn] on the question of civil service. We want 
the census taken. We want people to go out and take the census 
who will take it and count every individual, and in order to 
get them to do that you are going to have to get people from 
the particular communities involved to do it. This bill provides 
for a civil-service examination, that will last longer than it 
would require to take the census, and that will leave some com- 
munities without anybody at all to take the census. That is 
what happened in 1920. We were at the peak of high prices 
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then, and could not get people to go out and take the census 
for the compensation allowed. 

You Republicans will pardon me for telling you a little bit 
of truth. Under the post office regulations, we have the greatest 
fiasco ever known. A man who can not read and write can 
make 80 per cent under the post office regulations for civil 
service. The rule laid down by the administration in 1921 is 
the last one that I had occasion to look at, because when I 
saw that I said, “ God save the country, there is no use of my 
protesting,” and 1 have not investigated it since. It provided 
that a man’s “experience” should be allowed to count for as 
much as 80 per cent and that 20 per cent should be counted 
for his education. Are you going to apply that same rule here? 
Suppose you do? I want you Democrats to listen to this. A 
man can be a postmaster in your town, that is, he can make 
80 per cent, and not know how to read or write, so far as the 
post office civil service regulations are concerned, and if you 
do not believe it go and get the regulations and read them. 

In one town in Mississippi we had several college graduates, 
the very brightest people in the town, to take the examination, 
because we understood that, through a combination with a 
certain off-color Republican down there they were going to 
throw out a man already in, although he had been appointed 
by President Harding, and put in another man whom the peo- 
ple did not want. As I said, they got several people to take 
the examination, the very best people in the town, college 
graduates, and they not only did not get on the list, all of 
them, but the very fellow they were trying to knock out, who 
had no education, led the examination! I am saying this for 
the benefit of you Democrats who have the idea that you would 
gain anything by putting these census supervisors and enu- 
merators under civil service. You would simply ball up the 
whole detail, as the boys in the service say, and get nowhere. 
You would complicate the situation and possibly retard, if not 
seriously hamper, the taking of the census. So, when it comes 
to that proposition, I am going to vote with the gentleman 
from Connecticut to strike that provision from the bill. 
[Applause.] 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. _ Yes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I call the attention of the gentleman to 
language in line 12, page 13. Does that limit the application 
of that to the employees under the Director of the Census in 
taking the census or does it apply to the entire Federal 
service? 

Mr. RANKIN. I have not investigated that proviso, and I 
am not in a position to answer the gentleman’s question. It 
was not in the original bill, as I understand it. But I ask 
gentlemen to remember this, if we are going to take the census: 
You are not here to get jobs for some of your friends and I 
am not here to get jobs for some of my friends, because if they 
make as big a botch out of it at this time as they did in 1920 
I will not have a friend in the whole outfit among them by the 
time I get through with them in the fall, especially if they 
attempt to slight this work. I serve notice now, and I expect 
to serve notice later, that they are going to count the people 
of the United States and not guess at them. We must have an 
accurate, full, and complete census of all the people in the 
United States, : 

There was an amendment offered in the Senate which I ex- 
pect to offer here to-day, to include a census of the aliens who 
are lawfully in this country and of the aliens who are unlaw- 
fully in this country. [Applause.] And if it is offered on your 
side, I shall submit an amendment to exclude aliens from the 
count in apportioning Representatives under the 1930 census. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. However desirable that might be, how are 
the enumerators to determine whether an alien is here lawfully 
or unlawfully? That is a legal question. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, that is an easy thing to ascertain. If 
the said alien comes from a foreign country, aSk him about his 
naturalization, and, if he has no naturalization papers, he is 
an alien. 

Mr. DENISON. How are you going to tell? 

Mr. RANKIN. If he does not admit that he is an American 
citizen, he is not one. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman also vote 
for an amendment to exclude from the count the colored gentle- 
men who are not allowed to vote in the Southern States? 

Mr. RANKIN. That illustrates the trouble that sometimes 
comes from Wisconsin, The gentleman does not know enough 
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question in connection with a serious discussion of a census 
bill. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, do not misunderstand me. I have no prejudice 
against the foreign-born citizen, the man who comes here and 
becomes an American citizen. He has the right to be repre- 
sented in Congress, and if he proves himself to be qualified 
he may be elected to Congress. But if he does not take enough 
interest in this country to become an American citizen I do not 
believe it is right to give him representation and at the same 
time take that representation away from Iowa and Mississippi 
and Missouri and other agricultural States. [Applause.] 

Another thing. There are at least 5,600,000 aliens in this 
country who have never taken out their first papers. Now, 
suppose war should come again, as it did come. Those who 
are aliens from the countries with which we are at war can 
plead their alien citizenship and shirk military responsibility. 
We have no right to draft an alien enemy, unless he wants to 
enter the service. Then why should he be given representa- 
tion in Congress and in the Electoral College? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman speaks of aliens who do not 
wish to become citizens and also these who do wish to become 
c:tizens. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I am glad the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has made that distinction. Which one would you ex- 
clude? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would include all of them because the 
Constitution says we must. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know the gentleman has too many of them 
already in his State, but he is wrong as to the Constitution. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. He means let them all in, and 
let them vote after they get in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from California 
BOUR] speaks of those who want to become citizens. We judge 
a man by his acts. If he wants to become an American citizen, 
his acts will indicate it. 

A man is born a citizen of some country or some locality 
and is a citizen of that locality until he moves to another 
locality with the intention of making it his permanent home. 
That is as plain as I can state it. The only way you can tell 
what he intends to do is by his acts. There are 5,600,000 aliens 


[Mr. Bar- 


in this country who have never taken out their first papers at 
all or manifested any desire to become American citizens, and 
I contend that they have no right to be represented in Con- 


gress or in the Electoral College. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then why not distinguish between those 
who do not want to become citizens and those who do? 

Mr. RANKIN. By ascertaining those who have not taken out 
any papers? ~ Will the gentleman vote for that amendment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. I think under the Constitution the 
aliens must be counted in apportioning Representatives. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will take the gentleman’s suggestion and 
draw the line at those who have never attempted to become 
American citizens, and exclude them from the count, if he will 
vote for it. 

In doing that, I will say to the gentleman from California, 
that instead of taking representation away from Vermont and 
Maine and Kentucky and Mississippi and Louisiana and Vir- 
ginia and Iowa and Nebraska and the Dakotas, those old settled 
American States, and giving it to the people who do not think 
enough of this country to become American citizens, millions 
of whom do not have the right to become American citizens, 
you will be doing justice to our own people who support the 
country in times of peace and fight its battles in times of war. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, I have one question that I want to ask of the gentleman 
from California. They tell us there are more than 3,000,000 
aliens in the United States now who are here unlawfully, with- 
out our consent, against our will, and who are subject to be 
deported at any time we catch them. Does the gentleman from 
California want to count them? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am willing to count them -if by counting 
them it will help us to deport them. 

Mr. RANKIN. But you do not deport them. You simply 
send a Representative here to speak for them and give them a 
voice in the Electoral College. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman asked me a question. When 
I answered his question it was not satisfactory, and then he 
answered it for me, but I did not say what the gentleman 
stated, 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from California knows that 
if there are two men in the House who are not going to quarrel 
it is the gentleman from California and myself. I do not want 
to misrepresent him or misquote him, but let me ask this ques- 
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The gentleman says he wants to count them and deport 
them. I am with him on tliat. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am for deporting them. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand the gentleman wants to deport 
them and not count them in apportioning Congress? 

Mr. BARBOUR. If they should be deported, then I say do 
not count them. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
count them? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; I would deport them as soon as we 
could locate them. If we found they were subject to deporta- 
tion I would deport them. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then if the census shows there are 3,000,- 
000 of them—and one representative from the East told me 
there are 4,000,000 of them—the gentleman would be willing 
to eliminate those people from the count when it came to the 
matter of apportionment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Absolutely, yes. I would deport them. I 
would go farther than eliminating them from the count. I 
would deport them. 

Mr. RANKIN. I 
deporting them. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the deportation of a large number, probably the majority of 
these millions of aliens illegally in the country, is barred by 
statutes of limitation, most of which bar deportation after the 
lapse of five years. 

Mr. RANKIN. And they can not become Anjierican citizens. 

Mr. BOX. Yes; many of them can, because by. a very bad 
law enacted at the last session of the preceding Congress we 
authorized the granting of immunity to these aliens who have 
illegally entered. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Suppose you base your representation on 
the aliens in our midst and then deport them. What becomes 
of the fairness of your representation based upon those who 
have left and are not here? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from California, who has 
just gone through the confession, admits he is not in favor of 
counting them if they are here unlawfully; that is, of giving 
them representation in Congress, 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. I hope all of you other gentlemen who have 
misconstrued our motives in this fight will arrive at the same 
conclusion. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does the gentleman believe we can exclude 
the aliens in the count for representation under the Con- 
stitution of the United States as it now stands? 

Mr. RANKIN. I am glad the gentleman asked that question 
and I shall be glad to discuss that phase of it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Before the gentleman takes that up, I would 
like to know whether the gentleman from California considers 
it consistent for alien orientals not to be permitted to become 
citizens if they want to and for California to even refuse to 
permit them to own land and yet allow them to be represented 
in Congress. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If the gentleman wants an answer to that, 
I would say that under the present provision of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States we can not do anything else. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me answer the gentleman’s question 
about the constitutionality of excluding aliens in making this 
apportionment. 

Mr. LOZIER. Before the gentleman proceeds farther let me 
say the problem of counting aliens involves not only the repre- 
sentation which certain States may have in Congress but also 
their vote in the Electoral College. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I am coming to that. I want to say to 
the gentleman from California, speaking of the constitutional 
phase of this thing, that when the Constitutional Convention was 
in session they had at least four methods of apportioning rep- 
resentation before them. One of them was to base it on popu- 
lation; another was to include territorial extent; another was 
to include wealth; another was—and this was especially in- 
sisted upon by some of the members from the more industrial 
sections—to base it upon commerce, imports, and exports. The 
question of the slaves also arose. They decided to eliminate 
them all except population, and when they came to the point of 
deciding whom they would count they inserted the provision to 
count all free persons and three-fifths of the slaves. I know it 
has been argued—but no man has ever found a decision that 
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would go along with the gentleman in 
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would back it up, in my opinion—that “ persons” meant every- 
body. 

For whom were they adopting a Constitution? The Constitu- 
tion starts off with the statement, “ We, the people of the United 
States.” They were adopting a Constitution for the people of 
the United States, and it meant American persons. [Applause.] 

Now, let me show you where you will get when you try to 
construe it otherwise. One fellow says it means all persons 
here at the time, but let us see. I do not suppose that even a 
Senator would go so far as to say that it means people in a 
foreign country. But there are visitors coming to our shores; 
there are people around the embassies and around the con- 
sulates whom we Call attachés. Would you count them? Cer- 
tainly not. 

Would you count the foreign students who are over here in 
our colleges? Were they in the contemplation of the fathers 
of the Constitution? Why, no. 

Then, would you count the visitors in this country, of whom 
there are hundreds of thousands at all times? Certainly not. 

Then, whom would you count? Would you count the crimi- 
nals?—and I use the word “ criminal” advisedly. It is a viola- 
tion of the criminal laws of this country for a foreigner to 
come here, bootlegged in without authority, and he violates the 
law when he comes here. Would you count him? 

Do you think that by the wildest stretch of the imagination 
any member of the Constitutional Convention could ever have 
had the idea that we would be compelled, under the Constitu- 
tion, to count people who are here unlawfully, and give them 
representation in Congress when they had to dodge the legal 
authorities to keep from being put in jail or from being de- 
ported at any time? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I understand the gentleman then to 
construe the words “ counting the whole number of persons in 

each State” to mean simply citizen persons. 

Mr. RANKIN. It means American persons, and I will say to 
the gentleman from New York 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Because that language, of course, is 
rather embarrassing although we may sympathize with the 
gentleman’s views. 

Mr. RANKIN. It means this: You determine who is an 
American by reason of his being here or from his intentions 
while he is here. If born here or naturalized he is an American. 
If an alien and he has manifested the intention of becoming an 
American citizen by taking out his first papers, we would have 
the right to include him in the count; but until he has done 
this, I think it is clearly our duty to exclude him; but, certainly, 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT, we are not compelled by the wildest stretch 
of the imagination to count people who are here unlawfully. 
Would you think so? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Simply for the purpose of having be 
fore us the exact words of the Constitution itself, I read from 
section 2 of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed, 


Mr. RANKIN. 
reason they excluded Indians was because they were already 
here. They were already here, and in order to exclude them, it 
was necessary to specifically refer to them. 

Now, I will say to the gentleman from New York that his 
own State excludes aliens from the count in apportioning the 
State legislature. The gentleman is aware of that fact? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. They have a perfect right to do that, and 
that is no reflection on the foreign born, You do not exclude the 
foreign born if he comes here and becomes an American citizen. 
He is then entitled to be counted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I find this proviso at the bottom of the 
paragraph on page 3 of the Senate bill: 

Provided, That in the selection of the force necessary to the taking 


of the census, preference shall be given to American citizens and/or 
ex-service men and women. 


I said that means American persons, and the 


What does that mean? 

Mr. RANKIN. It simply means that they recognize that 
Americans are to take this census. It simply recognizes that 
Americaus are the persons involved and they are the ones to 
take the census. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Does it not mean that in some sections 
where many of the people speak a foreign language they will 
select an American who can speak that language to take the 
census rather than an alien who speaks the language? 

Mr. SIMMONS. A man has to take an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States before he can become an 
employee of the Government. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and a man who has violated the laws of 
the United States to get here certainly would not be a fit per- 
son to take an oath to support the Constitution when he owes 
no allegiance to it. . 

Mr. MCKEOWN and Mr. McLEOD rose. 

Mr. McLEOD. But that would not be an alien. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield to the gentleman in just a moment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. To carry out your idea farther, that it 
means American citizens, we might just as well count a Mexi- 
can in Mexico as to count him up here if he belongs to the 
Government of Mexico. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. McLEOD. That would not be an alien. 

Mr. RANKIN. A man here in violation of law? 

Mr. McLEOD. The gentleman said he would be excluded. 

Mr. RANKIN. I say he should be excluded. 

Mr. McLEOD. The same as a criminal. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the gentleman is in favor of excluding 
him in reapportioning the Congress, is he not? 

Mr. McLEOD. Are they criminals? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; they come here in violation of the law. 

Mr. McLEOD. They should be excluded if they are criminals. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now let me read you something; this may 
not affect me and it may not affect you. The Secretary of 
Labor says that between sixty and seventy-five thousand of 
these undesirable aliens are bootlegged into the United States 
annually as seamen. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
brief. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman knows that a 
certain organization in this country has been in favor of 
excluding aliens in the count—the Ku-Klux Klan. Under the 
pending bill will the former chief wizard of that organization 
in Indiana, who has been convicted and is now in prison, be 
counted? 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say that there are a few gentlemen in 
this House—the gentleman from Wisconsin and two or three 
others—who, every time an American gets up and appeals for 
Americanism, jump up and holler “ Ku-Klux Klan.” Now take 
a good look at an American who never belonged to the Ku- 
Klux organization. Take a look at one whose people came to 
this country before the Revolution and who is just as strong 
for keeping America for Americans as the Ku-Klux or the 
anti-Ku-Klux ever dared to be. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But the Ku-Klux have been 
strong advocates for excluding aliens in the count. 

Mr. RANKIN, I do not care if it does; I would not care if 
the gentleman’s whole antiprohibition crowd favored it. That 
would not influence me. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now let me read you this clipping. It was said over in the 
Senate that there were 3,000,000 of these people here who have 
violated the law to get in. Are you going to give them represen- 
tation in Congress and take it from old-line Americans? 

Would you exchange 1 gentleman from Muine, 1 from Ken- 
tucky, 1 from Nebraska, 1 from Mississippi, 1 from Louisiana, 
1 from Tennessee, 1 from Virginia, 2 from Missouri, and so 
forth? Would you take away a Representative from each of 
these oid-line American States and give them to criminal aliens 
who have no right in this country? 

The other day at Geneva—I do not suppose that there are 
any Ku-Klux in Geneva—this statement was made. These 
alien bootleggers do not come here under the quota law, they 
do not come here and stand examination and have their records 
investigated. The truth is they are the worst criminals we 
have. From them are recruited the gunmen, the bootleggers, 
the gangsters. They are the worst criminals that come to our 
American shores. 

This statement says that between 60,000 and 75,000 undesir- 
able aliens are bootlegged into the United States annually as 
seamen. They are shipped out of Bremen, Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, and Antwerp. I will read the clipping. 

ALIENS BOOTLEGGED AS SEAMEN, CHARGE—-UNDESIRABLES ARE SMUGGLED 
FROM EUROPE’S PORTS, ANDREW FURUSETH DECLARES 

Grnpva, May 31 (N. Y. W. N. 8.).—Between 60,000 and 75,000 unde- 
sirable aliens are bootlegged into the United States annually as “ sea- 
men,” shipping out of Bremen, Hamburg, Amsterdam, and Antwerp, 


Now, what was the question of the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
For one question, if the gentleman will be 
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according to Andrew Furuseth, president of the International Seamen’s 
Union. Before coming to Geneva to attend the twelfth conference of 
the League of Nations Labor Bureau, Furuseth spent about five days in 
each of the above-mentioned seaports secretly investigating for Seere- 
tary of Labor Davis the conditions which permit wholesale smuggling 
of aliens into America. 


Listen to that. Talk about bootlegging. These bootleggers 
bring a burden that will pass to your children and your chil- 
dren’s children, who will be sacrificed upon the altar of this 
damnable practice. I will give you a show-down when the time 
comes to vote, and see if you are going to perpetuate it. The 
article continues: 

He declares that the average price for “passage” as a seaman is 
between $200 and $400. Aliens who are refused passage because of 
moral turpitude, or who have been deported, easily secure false seamen’s 
papers through boarding masters and go ashore in American ports as 
seamen, 


They bring them here and dump them on you as an economic 
and moral problem to deal with, charge them $200 to $400 
apiece, knowing that they can not squeal. And yet there is so 
much power around this Capitol opposing the passage of ‘law 
that would subject them to registration that you can not pass it. 
Here is a good chance to get their names on the dotted line. 

The article continues: 


So long as the present control exercised by British and Norwegian 
shipowners is enforced, Antwerp and Rotterdam will remain clean ports 
with a minimum of smuggling of undesirables, says Furuseth. There’s 
no control in Amsterdam, while Bremen and Hamburg are both wide 
open, doing a flourishing business, 


If anybody from Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, or any other losing 
State, asks you where his Representative went, you clip this 
out of the Recorp and show it to him, 


While refraining from making direct charges, Mr. Furuseth’s report 
to Secretary Davis will reveal that American vessels are among the 
most flagrant offenders. 


They are brought here by Americans in American vessels, 
owned by Americans, who are willing to sacrifice the future of 
our civilization in order to gain a few paltry dollars, 

Mr. BARBOUR rose. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know the gentleman from California will 
agree with me in this, that they bring to us the very worst ele- 
ment from the Old World. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I agree with what the gentleman says. We 
have gotten into a discussion of the immigration question, upon 
which the gentleman from Mississippi and I are not in disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am just as strong as is the gentleman 
from Mississippi for spotting these people and deporting them. 
Then we can deport them instead of counting them on our 
apportionment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not want to leave a wrong impression 
about the attitude of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Barzour]} or of any other Member of the House, but the point 
I am getting to is this. If 75,000 come in as seamen, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that Secretary of Labor Davis is 
correct when he says that all together there are around a thou- 
sand a day coming to our shores? Yet we are asked to tear 
up the old American States and give their representation to 
those alien people. Draw the line at citizenship, and then you 
will see that those who are here with the intention of becom- 
ing Americans, who are here lawfully, will become citizens, and 
you will have no more trouble with them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What about those people who arg here 
legally, but who, under our laws, can never become citizens? 

Mr. RANKIN. They ought to be excluded. If they can never 
become American citizens, they ought not to be included in the 
count. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with what the gentleman says 
on a number of aliens who come in here as seamen, but I believe 
the gentleman’s figure as to the number in the United States 
unlawfully is somewhat exaggerated. Will the gentleman give 
the source of that total? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will give the best source that I have. 
Secretary of Labor Davis says that in his opinion there are 
about a thousand a day. That would be 365,000 a year. In 
order to be extremely conservative some one in the Senate re- 
duced that and said that he would take it for granted that 
there are 200,000 a year. That would be a million every five 
years. But the estimate now is that there are about 3,000,000, 
and when I made that statement to an eastern Representative 
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the other day he said that in his humble opinion the number is 
nearer 4,000,000 than 3,000,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I took this up with Secretary of Labor 
Davis, and he does not think there is anything like that, and if 
the gentleman will take 3,000,000 and figure how many ships 
it would take to transport them, to get them here since 1924, 
he would see that, with existing accommodations, that could 
not be possible. 

Mr. RANKIN. They do not all travel by sea, of course. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But they have to get here. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, we have great stretches of border line 
along Mexico and Canada. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But they would have to get there. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. The Assistant Secretary of Labor, Hon. Robe 
Carl White, and Commissioner General Hull, both ‘estified be- 
fore your Committee on Immigration and Naturalization in 
January, 1926, as I recall their testimony and as it is printed 
in the hearings, that up to January 3, 1921, the time when 
we passed the first percentage act, about 1,300,000 aliens had 
illegally entered the United States prior to June 3, 1921. That 
was an estimate made by them as the result of a hurried gen- 
eral survey, in which they used their own service. All who 
have come here since that time, in the eight years intervening, 
would have to be added to the 1,300,000 included in that esti- 
mate. If aliens have been entering the United States illegally 
at the rate of 1,000 per day, as the press has repeatedly re- 
ported the Secretary of Labor as declaring in public speeches 
at many points, then more than 2,500,000 have entered in con- 
tempt of law since June 3, 1921. Candidly, I think 1,000 per 
day is too high an estimate of the number of aliens entering 
in violation of law. One-half that number wouid be a safer esti- 
mate. That would give us more than 2,500,000 aliens illegally 
in the country now. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. The gentleman says 
that he is in favor of the citizenship test. What are the 
gentleman’s views about drawing the line on “interested” 
citizenship? 

Mr. RANKIN. 
would not 
ordeal. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman has made an ex- 
tremely strong statement when he says Americans are bringing 
those people into the United States in violation of the law and 
are receiving money for it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I read that statement. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Has the Secretary of Labor 


That line would be so hard to follow that I 
want to subject a Congressman to that trying 


| told the gentleman or has he gathered any other information 


as to the number of those people he is prosecuting and sending 
to jail for violating the law? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. All I was doing was reading from the 
report of a representative of the International Seamen’s Union, 
made at Geneva. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I come from a big city, and I 
do not know of any case, nor can I recall one, where the Sec- 
retary of Labor has sent any man to jail for illegally bringing 
anybody into this country. If it is as bad as the gentleman 
says, it is about time that he was enforcing the law. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am in favor of enforcing the law. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Is it*the gentleman’s idea that when the enu- 
merators come to taking the census, every foreign born shall 
present evidence of his citizenship? 

Mr. RANKIN. He shall at least make the statement, if he is 
foreign born, as to when and where he was naturalized, and if 
he has been naturalized, he will say so. 

Mr. WYANT. In the event that a man is legally admitted to 
the United States, but had not stayed the required time to take 
out his first papers and he declared he intended to become a 
citizen of the United States, would the gentleman have him 
counted or not? 

Mr. RANKIN. So far as I am concerned, I would draw the 
line at citizenship. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania wants 
to draw the line at those who have taken out their first 
papers I would support that amendment. I am not arbitrary 
about it; I am not in favor of seeing these old American States, 
with their great traditions and history, stripped of their repre- 
sentation, as some States will be if this bill passes in its present 
form, and see that representation go to the alien bands who have 
piled into this country, the vast majority of whom are not 
American citizens, and have manifested no desire to become 
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American citizens, and who possibly are here in violation of 
law and can not and ought not to become American citizens. 

Mr. WYANT. In the event the first papers should be taken 
out, pending the time when the alien would take out final papers, 
and that condition were placed in the amendment, would the 
gentleman vote for the amendment? 

Mr. RANKIN. I would. If an amendment were offered to 
exclude all aliens who have not taken out their first papers for 
citizenship from the count in reapportioning Representatives 
would the gentleman from Pennsylvania vote for it? 

Mr. WYANT. I would vote to exclude all persons from the 
count who have not been admitted to citizenship in the United 
States. 

Mr. LOZIER, 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that under the prescribed regula- 
tions in the past enumerators were required to ascertain the date 
and place of birth, and we would only be going one step 
farther to ascertain from a man born abroad whether or not he 
is naturalized, and if naturalized, when and where? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Now, I must hurry along. There is one more amendment I 
would offer. Those who have held up this reapportionment bill 
say. we would violate the Constitution. If there is a man who 
thinks we would comply with the Constitution by passing this 
particular bill as it is, I would like to know who he is. If the 
Constitution is mandatory that you must reapportion after each 
eensus, if you are under obligation to reapportion under the 
census of 1920, all you have to do is to do so by a majority 
vote. But you are not apportioning by this bill. You are just 
“passing the buck.” 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. If the gentleman from Mississippi could not 
secure the amendment he is advocating, would he be in favor of 
providing that in taking the census we shall take the citizenship 
of the country? 

Mr. RANKIN. 
pressly require it. 

Mr. HUDSON. That is not in this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. They always do that. 

I am going to offer another amendment. In 1921 we brought 
in a bill that would have done approximate justice to all con- 
cerned, increasing the membership of the House to 460. It was 
not favored by some, but it was the best that could be done, 
It was a compromise. You men who favor this bill voted to 
recommit that bill and prevented it from passing. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I want to remark here that the bill the 
gentleman refers to did not contain any provision for excluding 
aliens. They were to be counted. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. That is one place where we made a 
mistake. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I understood the gentleman to state that 
it was a perfect bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Not at all. 

Mr. WYANT. Has the gentleman any information that would 
show how it would affect the different States? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I will insert it in the Recorp if it has 
not already been done. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Can the gentleman state how many State 
legislatures apportion districts within their States on citizenship 
only? * 

Mr. RANKIN. It is done in many States, including New 
York, North Carolina, Washington, and Tennessee. The reason 
why the other States do not mention it is that they simply 
lay out the map and write the map into law. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Is not citizenship defined in the first sec- 
tion of Article XIV of the Constitution, where it says: 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States? 


Mr. RANKIN. I accept the Constitution's definition of that, 
but I decline to yield further. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is there anything in the Constitution 
that requires a reapportionment every 10 years? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not think it is mandatory. The reason 
this question has never risen before is that we have never been 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 


That is already done. The bill does not ex- 


Chairman, will the gentleman 
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confronted before with this particular condition. When the 
war broke out the right to send troops abroad was ques- 
tioned. It had never been before us previously. This question 
had never been before us because that situation had never 
come up. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman think that it was 
the intention of the Congress that when we provided a census 
there would be a reapportionment every 10 years? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, if you are taking the gentleman’s state- 
ment as correct, you are dodging that by passing this proposed 
law and “passing the buck” on to the Secretary of Commerce 
by permitting him to do what you have neglected to do. Of 
course, the gentleman knows that my view is that it is not 
mandatory, but I think it is nothing short of puerile to pass 
this bill to delegate to the Secretary of Commerce the power 
to reapportion while this same Congress is alive and in office, 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is it not a fact that the word “persons” is 
used 19 times in the Constitution, and in most instances it 
clearly and indisputably means citizens? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

I will tell you of another amendment I am going to offer. I 
will show you a way out of this muddle. Some men have said 


that we would not reapportion when the census was tuken. 
Every man who opposes this bill says that when the census is 
taken in 1980 we will reapportion Representatives in Congress. 
I shall move to amend, among other things, by striking out 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 
Yes. 
How does this bill prevent Congress from reap- 


Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. FENN. 
portioning? . 

Mr. RANKIN. I am glad that the gentleman from Con- 
necticut asked that question. I thought he knew. I shall move 
to strike out all from line 12 on page 16 down to and including 
line 9 on page 18. 

That will leave the Secretary of Commerce to make his report 
to Congress and leave it in your hands—the Congress of the 
United States, the Representatives of the American people—to 
make the apportionment. , ; 

Now, then, let me answer the gentleman from Connecticut. 
He says: Why ean we not reapportion the next time? I will 
tell you why.’ If the alien influences have power enough in 
this Congress to prevent our striking them from the roll, and 
keep them from being represented in the next Congress, they will 
at least have power enough to block apportionment in either 
the House or the Senate. You pass this bill—and do not mis- 
understand yourselves—and you will have delegated the power 
of reapportioning this House of Representatives. You will have 
abdicated that sacred power vested in you by the people of 
your district and turned it over to the representatives of a 
bureau or of a department, and, mark my words, you will never 
take it out of their hands. 

You come in here in 1931 and attempt to pass a reapportion- 
ment bill, and say you get by the Census Committee—and I 
have seen bills that did not get out of the Census Committee; 
with all the persuasive eloquence of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia they could not bring a bill out of the Census Committee 
when his party had a majority of 169 in this House. And what 
will the representatives of the farmers do the next time, if, 
forsooth, those representing these large congested centers, with 
their alien population, do not want us to make a reapportion- 
ment for fear we might increase the representatives of Ameri- 
cans in this House and exclude from the count those people who 
are here unlawfully and not entitled to representation? 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I go along with the gentleman until he comes 
to this section which pertains to the duties of the Secretary 
of Commerce. The gentleman states that we are having some 
trouble in excluding these aliens from the country and tells 
us that if they are as effective and influential when we come 
to the time when it would be our duty to apportion as they are 
now perhaps we might not get any apportionment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not mean they would have any undue 
influence on the department, but I sail they would block the 
passage of any bill we might try to pass for reapportionment 
under the law. 

Mr. BEEDY. That being so, is it not desirable that the 
Secretary be permitted to make the apportionment? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. Suppose we wanted to exclude them 
then? 

Mr. BEEDY. I am assuming we can exclude them now. 

Mr. RANKIN. You wait until these Members go back home 
and see their old-line American constituents, and this matter 
is discussed around the fireside; then you are going to see them 
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come back here asking for an amendment of this kind. Then, 
I say, the alien influences which have such great power now 


might be able to block it and prevent the passage of any such | 


law, and force apportionment to come from the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin rose. 

Mr. RANKIN. While the gentleman from Wisconsin is on 
his feet let me say this to him: He does not realize what he 
is getting into, as usual. [Laughter.] If we have the power 
to exclude these people, the Secretary of Commerce will have 
that power when we delegate it to him. Therefore, if we 
have the power to exclude them, he would have the power 
to exclude this element, that element, or the other element, 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin might find some of his 
constituents included in that element, in which event he would 
be absolutely helpless and hopeless so far as getting any relief 
is concerned. 

But there is no use passing this bill. Strike this section from 
it and retain in Congress, where the fathers of this Republic 
intended for it to eternally rest, the power to reapportion Con- 
gress after the next census. [Applause.] 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. GIBSON. The gentleman from Maine and the gentleman 
from Mississippi have stated that the authority to make this 
apportionment under this bill rests with the Secretary of Com- 
merce. May I call the gentleman’s attention to section 22, which 
seems to vest that power in the President rather than in the 
Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, the Secretary of Commerce, of course, 
is the personal representative of the President. 

Now, I am not criticizing the President or the present Secre- 
tary of Commerce, but you do not know who will be President 
four years from now, or eight years from now. 

It is said that when James A. Garfield stood on the front 
steps of the Capitol and took the oath of office in 1881, he had 
never heard the name of Grover Cleveland, who succeeded him 
four years later. You do not know who will be the President 
of the United States when this question arises again. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the question of not count- 
ing the aliens is such an important proposition, why is it that 
the gentleman’s own State counts aliens and why does he 
not do some missionary work in his own State? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that there are so few aliens in Mississippi that it is too much 
trouble to hunt them up. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It is not a question of numbers. 
If there was only one alien in the gentleman's State, if his prin- 
ciple is sound, the gentleman should work to exclude them in 
the apportionment, in his own State, by the State legislature. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am willing to abide by the principle and 
I am applying it to my own State. The county from which I 
originally sprang has only two people in it who were born in a 
foreign country—a couple of old women who came there years 
ago, and I will get their consent, if the gentleman from Wis- 
consin prefers it, to have them eliminated from the count in 
reapportioning the next Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think the gentleman has made it very 
clear that he is satisfied, from a constitutional standpoint, that 
the Congress has the right to amend the bill excluding aliens 
from the count; is that correct? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman appreciates also, does he 
not, that there are very many very good and recognized con- 
stitutional lawyers in the country who take another view? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I realize that. 

Mr. MICHENER. So, as a matter of fact, it is an open 
question. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that the best speech I have heard on it, made by one of the 
ablest constitutional lawyers around this Capitol,,was made 
by the gentieman from Virginia, the Hon. Henry Sr. Grorer 
TUCKER, which convinced me we had the constitutional right. 
Now, the man whom I consider the ablest constitutional lawyer 
at the other end of the Capitol, while doubting whether or not 
this was within the scope of the powers that the framers of the 
Constitution intended for us to exercise, Senator WALsH of 
Montana says that if Congress should pass this amendment 
the Supreme Court would not disturb it. 

Mr. FENN. What was the vote in the Senate on it? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I understand that. 
the legal phase of it. 

Mr. FENN. I am talking about the practical part of it. 

Mr. RANKIN. ‘Two of the ablest men over there voted 
against it because they doubted whether the framers of the 
Constitution intended for us to have the power to eliminate the 
aliens, but one of them said that in his opinion if we did dec it 
the Supreme Court would not disturb it, and both of them said 
they were in favor of amending the Constitution in order to 
eliminate them. If they are in favor of amending the Consti- 
tution, in order to give us power to exclude aliens, and the 
Supreme Court is willing to say that we have the power now, 
why go to the trouble of amending the Constitution? Why do 
you want to write legislation into the Constitution unneces- 
sarily? 

Mr. MICHENER. Did the gentleman read the speeches 
of Senator Greorce and Senator WatsH and Senator Brarron 
not agreeing with the conclusions of our good friend, Judge 
TUCKER? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, Senator Watsn said that in his opin- 
ion if we passed this amendment the Supreme Court would not 
disturb it. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has repeated that, but 
Senator WarsH made his speech on the theory and bottomed 
on the ground that we could not constitutionally do this. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. He said, however, that the Supreme 
Court had been going a long way lately and that they might 
violate, as he considered it, the Constitution in their decisions. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has possibly gone a logg way at times, but it will never go 
far enough to say that it is our duty to give aliens representa- 
tion in the American Congress or to give representation in this 
body or in the Electoral College to men who have come to 
our shores in violation of law and who have no right to remain 
on American soil. [Applause.] 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LEA]. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss 
the question of the right of Congress to exclude aliens from the 
enumeration for the purpose of apportioning Representatives 
in Congress. 

The Constitution provides that for this purpose we shall 
enumerate “the whole number of persons in each State.” This 
is ordinary language. There is no reason in the language 
itself, in common sense, or in the conditions under which the 
Constitutional Convention wrote this language, that justifies any 
deviation from its ordinary meaning as accepted by even the 
school children of America. 

In the debate in this body and in the Senate the question is 
confused with the question of the class to be enumerated and 
the locality of those to be enumerated. 

“ Persons ” defines who are to be enumerated. “In the State” 
refers to locality of those to be enumerated. There is no use 
trying to confuse the meaning of the term “ persons” by raising 
confusion about the locality of their presence or as to the kind 
or extent of their presence “in the State.” 

The census law might provide for the enumeration of “ farms.’ 
There might be a dispute whether a particular farm was in 
North Carolina or South Carolina, or in Montana or Canada. 
That would not raise any question about the fact it was “a 
farm.” The census might provide for the enumeration of 
“horses.” The question as to whether horses that feed on both 
sides of the national boundary should be enumerated would 
raise no question as to whether or not the animal was a horse. 
The question whether or not any given person as a presence in 
this country that requires that he should be enumerated creates 
no doubt about his being “a person.” 

Over 80 years ago in this country many people argued that a 
slave was not “a human being.” Today Congress seriously 
discusses whether or not a man born in Europe is a human 
being—*“ a person.” We are asked to interpret the Constitution 
as meaning that a human being born in Europe is not a person 
and that a human being born in America is a person. 

The contention goes farther than that. According to the con- 
tention of the gentleman from Mississippi, when such a man 
steps into an American court to take the oath of allegiance to 
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I am just talking about 


’ 


| this country, when he raises his hand he is not “a person,” but 


when he lowers his hand he is “a person.” The high question 
presented is, When is a man not a person? A person is made by 
God and a citizen is made by the laws of the country. 

Now, as to the conditions of the Constitutional Convention 
under which this language was placed in the Constitution. 
What was the attitude of those in the Constitutional Conven- 
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tion? A large number of them had been in the Continental 
Congress. The Continental Congress passed a law giving aliens 
in this country a right to vote when it adopted the ordinance 
for the northwest territory. These men went to the Constitu- 
tional Convention and wrote this language into the Constitution. 
Some returned to the Congress of the United States, and under 
the Constitution, helped reaffirm that same organic law for the 
northwest territory. 

From then until the Civil War Congress voted charters for 
various Territories of this country, and in a large number of 
those charters gave aliens the right to vote. 

In 1802 Congress passed the organic law for the District of 
Columbia. The Congress of the United States within 14 years 
after the Constitution was adopted gave aliens the right to vote 
in the Capital of the Nation. In 1858 a question arose in Con- 
gress as to whether or not aliens should be given the right to 
vote in the Territories. A committee of Congress was designated 
to study the question. A report was presented in which it was 
declared against the spirit of the Constitution that we should 
have various standards of voting in Territories, but the conclu- 
sion was reached that the question should be left to the Terri- 
tories themselves to determine. 

I think any intelligent person must assume that those who 
wrote the Constitution and even favored giving aliens the right 
to vote, never intended aliens should not be enumerated in 
taking the census of the United States for apportioning Repre- 
sentatives among the States. It would stultify their motives to 
suppose that they intended any such purpose by this language. 
They understood the use of language. They used the term “ per- 
sons” in the Constitution in its ordinary sense without any 
abstruse refinements to conceal any sinjster purposes. 

Long before the Civil War and before a line of the fourteenth 
amendment was written, various States of the Union permitted 
aliens to vote for President of the United States. In 1918 seven 
States permitted aliens to vote for President of the United 
States. Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, South Dakota, Missouri, 
Texas, Alabama, Kentucky, Minnesota, and Oregon have all 
heretofore at times authorized aliens to vote and many of these 
States permitted aliens to vote at the time the fourteenth amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. There was a time in Missouri when they per- 
mitted those who declared their intention to become citizens to 
vote, but it has not been so for a number of years, 

Mr. LEA of California. However, whether or not a man 
declares his intention to become a citizen ought not to affect 
the question. He is an alien until he is naturalized and the 
Supreme Court has so interpreted the law. 

We get a further understanding of this provision in the Con- 
stitution if we will refer to the controversy that preceded it iu 
the Constitutional Convention. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation every State had one vote in Congress regardless of 
how many Representatives the State had in the Continental 
Congress. All States had equal voting power in Congress, 
regardless of the population or wealth. 

When they came to write the Constitution, the little States 
wanted to retain that same equality with the big States. The 
big States very seriously objected. Their fundamental objection 
was that they did not want to confer upon the more numerous 
little States the power to place the burden of taxation to sup- 
port the Government on the big States. So the big States re- 
fused to join in forming this Government on a basis of equality 
with the small States. They proposed a compromise that was 
accepted. That compromise included these provisions. In the 
first place it was provided that bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives. In other words, the 
House of Representatives represents the population of this coun- 
try. The big States are protected under the constitutional pro- 
vision by requiring revenue bills to originate here, where the big 
States are represented. In the next place it was agreed that 
Representatives were to be allowed the big States in Congress in 
proportion to their population; that the “ whole number of free 
persons” should be counted and that they should be allowed 
Representatives on that basis. A further provision of the com- 
promise was that the little States should be given equal repre- 
sentation with the big States.in the Senate of the United States. 

The Constitution was made possible because of that com- 
promise in which all agreed to give to the big States what they 
have under this provision of the Constitution which means ex- 
actly what it says. The little States to-day get the benefit of 
that compromise. Over half the population of the United 
States is in 10 big States and less than half is in the other 38 
States. Those 10 big States have only 20 Senators in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Those 38 little States have 76 repre- 
sentatives in the Senate. In other words, the little States of 
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this country have more than a 10 per cent advantage in elect- 
ing the President of the United States, in disregard of their 
population. Those little States have more than a 8 to 1 
advantage in the Senate of the United States. If we want to 
abandon the constitutional methods of apportionment, then it 
ought to be done on an equitable basis. If it is to be placed 


on a basis of citizenship, then let us seek an equal basis of 
citizenship.- Give to the great State of New York the number 
of Senators to which she should be entitled according to her 
population. ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN. 
fornia has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five min- 


The time of the gentleman from Cali- 


Mr. FENN. 
utes more, 

Mr. LEA of California. If the State of New York was given 
equal representation in the Senate on a basis of citizenship, 
of its population, New York would have nine Senators in the 
Senate instead of two. California would have four Senators 
in the Senate of the United States if we establish equality of 
representation based on citizenship. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
mn yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Not now. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. After I complete this statement. If 
we had equal representation based on citizenship, the big States 
would be in more favorable positions than they are to-day, more 
favorable in their power in Congress, and more favorable by 
more than 10 per cent in the election of the President of the 
United States. 

This is a representative form of Government. The fundamen- 
tal idea of representation is that somebody is represented, and 
the one chosen is selected by consent of the one represented, 
Who represents the aliens, who represents the infants of the 
country, who represents the two-thirds of the people of the 
United States who do not go to the polls on election day? The 
only people who actually consent to our representation of them 
are the voters. They are the only people who get the right to 
choose a representative. Two-thirds of the population of the 
United States do not vote, either because they do not choose to, 
or because they are without the legal right. Among that two- 
thirds of the population are the aliens of this country. Who 
represents them to-day? We represent them, as we represent 
the voteless infants. We represent them by the consent of the 
law and not by their own consent. We are here as the repre- 
sentatives of States. We are not here to represent groups. The 
object of this Government is not to take care of groups. The 
object of this Government is to take care of every nran, woman, 
and child within the confines of this Republic. [Applause.] 
When we couut the citizens, the infant is a citizen, but he does 
not consent to representation. 

The only complete, comprehensive basis for representation 
in this Congress is the population of the country, and it was 
upon that specific condition that the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was made possible. I yield now to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman stated that New York would 
have some nine Senators if counted according to population. 
I am wondering if the gentleman has calculated the number 
of Members of the House, for instance, New York would lose in 
the event the aliens are eliminated from the count? 

Mr. LEA of California. I understand that New York would 
lose four Representatives in the House and on that basis would 
gain seven Senators. 

Mr. GREEN. Likewise, then, we may say that four Rep- 
resentatives now representing aliens in New York would be dis- 
tributed among the other States of our old, steady, American 
population. Which is the better, to represent the founders of 
our Nation and the old, steady, American population or the 
aliens who are here by the fly-by-night method? 

Mr. LEA of California. Let us see what that means. There 
are one thousand times one hundred and twenty thousand people 
in the United States. One hundred and twenty thousand 
people in a district in the city of New York, if you please, 
equals only 120 American citizens in the State of Kansas or 
any other State. So far as we have an alien population pro- 
portionately distributed, it equalizes itself between the States. 
A certain percentage of equalization is gained among the States 
for that reason, but 120,000 in New York means only 120 
Americans in the State of Kansas. If you base this repre- 
sentation on citizenship, it means the inequality of populations 
in the districts of the country, one district having 250,000 and, 
by the law of the land, another district having perhaps 350,000. 
[Applause. ] 

I shall not cast my vote on this legislation with the idea 
of favoring one section of the country at the expense of another 
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section. I will not cast my vote on the supposition that one 
section or one State in the country is any better than any 
other State or section. A Government of equal rights can not 
flourish on the assumption of State or sectional superiority. It 
can not flourish on the assumption that one class or section of 
the country is entitled by its superior virtue to consideration 
over any other section of the country. 

If you take representation from six States on a basis of 
eliminating aliens from competition, you do not distribute the 
advantage to the other 42 States of the Union. Instead of 
that, you redistribute representation to fractional numbered 
districts in 10 States, because of a small difference in the basis 
of apportionment. 

Much less than 5 per cent of the population of this country 
is unnaturalized aliens. Their concentrated population in some 
areas creates the situation we are discussing. 

The elimination of the enumeration of aliens for the pur- 
poses of apportioning Members of Congress does not deprive 
the alien of any right he now enjoys. The alien does not vote 
or select Representatives to Congress in any of the States at 
the present time. If you adopted the proposed amendment, you 
would not deprive the alien of any right he enjoys at present. 

You would place on the representatives of some districts, 
however, the burden of acting for a population far in excess of 
the average district represented in Congress. 

Adopt this amendment and you do not give any additional 
rights to American voters. You simply make a slightly differ- 
ent distribution of the voting powers among those who are 
already citizens of the country. You simply shift powers be- 
tween American citizens but take no power from the alien and 
give it to American citizens. The result would be some gross 
inequalities in the population of districts represented. 

The question, however, before this House is not whether or 
not aliens should be enumerated for the purpose of apportion- 
ing representatives. The question is whether or not we are 
going to comply with the plain provisions of the Constitution. 
The interpretation of the Constitution proposed is fictitious 
and unnatural. if substantial provisions of the Constitution 
can be frittered away by such methods of interpretation then 
our Constitution means little or nothing. Its real protection 
of American rights is at an end and subject to be varied or 
nullified at the whim of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who speak on this bill be permitted to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
done in committee. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TiInKHAM]. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to give notice that 
when the bill is considered in the committee I will offer an 
amendment to section 1, as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “and,” and after the word 
“mines” insert a comma and the following: “and the number of 
inhabitants in each State being 21 years of age and citizens of the 
United States, whose right to vote at the election next preceding such 
census for the choice of electors for President and Vice President of 
the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of the legislature thereof 
has been denied or abridged except for rebellion or other crime.” 


The Chair doubts whether that can be 


And, if that is adopted, two other amendments perfecting the 
bill, as follows: 


Page 5, line 20, strike out the word “and,” and after the word 
“mines” insert a comma and the following: “and to the denial or 
abridgnfent of the right to vote.” 

Page 17, line 1, after the word “taxed,” insert the following: “ and 
the number of inhabitants in each State whose right to vote has been 
denied or abridged.” 


We are discussing a decennial census and apportionment 
bill based upon Article I, section 2, which reads: 


* * * The actual enumeration shall be made within three years 


after the first meeting of the Congress of the United, States, and 
within every subsequent term of 10 years, in such manner as they 
shall by law direct * * %, 


And upon the fourteenth amendment, section 2, which reads: 


be 
respective 


Representatives shall 


according to their 


apportioned among the several States 

numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when 
the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice President of the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the mem- 
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bers of the legislatures thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabi- 
tants of such State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion 
or other crimes, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 


Section 22 of the proposed legislation provides in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution “that the President shall transmit 
to the Congress a statement showing the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed,” but it does not 
provide for the carrying out of the mandatory direction of the 
fourteenth amendment of reducing representation in accord- 
ance with disfranchisement. 

The proposed amendment provides for the carrying out of the 
provisions of the constitutional amendment in full in the most 
practical way possible, namely, the collection of stattstics to 
ascertain as nearly as can be the number of persons who are 
disfranchised. 

Without providing for the reduction of representation in pro- 
portion to disfranchisement the unamended bill is a plain, fla- 
grant nullification of the Constitution. Without a reduction of 
representation based on disfranchisement the House of Repre- 
sentatives is unconstitutionaliy organized in lawless disregard 
of a mandate in the Constitution; presidential elections are 
unconstitutional also, as the number of presidential electors is 
based upon the number of Representatives in the House. 

The Constitution is the supreme law of the land. Is this 
committee going to select what parts of the Constitution it will 
enforce and what parts it will not enforce? 

The Republican platform contained the following statements: 


We reaffirm the American constitutional doctrine as announced by 
George Washington in his Farewell Address, to wit: 

“The Constitution, which at any time exists until changed by the 
explicit and authentic act by the whole people, is sacredly obligatory 
upon all.” : 

We also reaffirm the attitude of the American people toward the 
Federal Constitution as declared by Abraham Lincoln: 

“We are by both duty and inclination bound to stick by that Consti- 
tution in all its letter and spirit from beginning to end. I am for the 
honest enforcement of the Constitution. Our safety, our liberty, depends 
upon preserving the Constitution of the United States, as our forefathers 
made it inviolate.” 





When the bill is before the committee and the amendment is 
offered the question will be whether or not the Constitution is 
considered sacredly obligatory upon all; whether or not the 
House of Representatives “are by both duty and inclination 
bound to stick by that Constitution in all its letter and spirit 
from beginning to end”; and whether or not the House of 
Representatives are “for the honest enforcement of the Con- 
stitution.” 

The President, in his speech of acceptance in August last, 
stated : 

Whoever is elected President takes an oath not only to faithfully 
execute the office of the President, but that oath provides still further 
that he will, to the best of his ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States. 


In his inaugural address the President stated: 
- * 7 





Our whole system of self-government will crumble either 
if officials elect what laws they will enforce or citizens elect what 
laws they will support. * * * 


In his address at the annual luncheon of the Associated 
Press at New York on April 22, the President said: 


What we are facing to-day is something far larger and more funda- 
mental—the possibility that respect for law as law is fading from the 
sensibilities of our people * * * 

* * * Iam wondering whether the time has not come, however, 
to realize that we are confronted with a national necessity of the first 
degree, that we are not suffering from an ephemeral crime wave, but 
from a subsidence of our foundations. 


Let me remind the House that they have taken the same oath 
as the President to “ preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States”; that they may not elect which parts 
of the Constitution shall be enforced and which parts of the 
Constitution shall not be enforced; that if they do, our system 
of self-government will crumble here and now. If “respect for 
law as law is fading from the sensibilities of our people” it is 
| because of the example set in the House of Representatives. 
It is here where the “subsidence of our foundations” is taking 
place. 

It has often been said by those who defend failure to reduce 
representation in accordance with the terms of the fourteenth 
| amendment that the fifteenth amendment superseded or nullified 
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the fourteenth amendment. This is not true. The falsity of 
this claim is proved by the decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the Slaughterhouse cases (1872, 83 U. S. 86) and in Hodges »v. 
United States (1906, 203 U. S. 1). In the first case the court 
stated: 


Before we proceed to examine more critically the provisions of this 
amendment [the fourteenth amendment], on which the plaintiffs in 
error rely, let us complete and dismiss the history of the recent amend- 
ments, as that history relates to the general purpose which pervades 
them all. A few years’ experience satisfied the thoughtful men who had 
been the authors of the other two amendments that, notwithstanding 
the restraints of those articles on the States and the laws passed 
under the additional powers granted to Congress, these were inade- 
quate for the protection of life, liberty, and property, without which 
freedom to the slave was no boon, They were in all those States de- 
nied the right of suffrage. The laws were administered by the white 
man alone. It was urged that a race of men distinctively marked as 
was the negro, living in the midst of another and dominant race, could 
never be fully secured in their person and their property without the 
right of suffrage. 

Hence the fifteenth amendment, which declares that “the right of 
a citizen of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by any State on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” The negro having, by the fourteenth amendment, been declared 
to be a citizen of the United States is thus made a voter in every State 
of the Union. 

We repeat, then, in the light of this recapitulation of events, almost 
too recent to be called history, but which are familiar to us all, and 
on the most casual examination of the language of these amendments 
no one can fail to be impressed with the one pervading purpose found 
in them all, lying at the foundation of each, and without which none 
of them would have been even suggested; we mean the freedom of the 
slave race, the security and firm establishment of that freedom, and 
the protection of the newly made freeman and citizen from the oppres- 
sions of those who had formerly exercised unlimited dominion over 
him. It is true that only the fifteenth amendment, in terms, mentions 
the negro by speaking of his color and his slavery. But it is just as 
true that each of the other articles was addressed to the grievances of 
that race, and designed to remedy them as the fifteenth, 


In Hodges against United States we read: 


At the close of the Civil War, when the problem of the emancipated 
slaves was before the Nation, it might have left them in a condition 
of alienage, or established them as wards of the Government, like the 
Indian tribes, and thus retained for the Nation jurisdiction over them, 
or it might, as it did, give them citizenship. It chose the latter. By 
the fourteenth amendment it made citizens of all born within the 
limits of the United States and subject to its jurisdiction. By the 
fifteenth it prohibited any State from denying the right of suffrage on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, and by the 
thirteenth it forbade slavery or involuntary servitude anywhere within 
the limits of the land. Whether this was or was not the wiser way to 
deal with the great problem is not a matter for the courts to consider. 
It is for us to accept the decision, which declined to constitute them 
wards of the Nation or leave them in a condition of alienage where 
they would be subject to the jurisdiction of Congress, but gave them 
citizenship, doubtless believing that thereby in the long run their best 
interests would be subserved, they tsking their chances with other 
citizens in the States where they should make their homes. 


Also, John S. Wise, in his book on Citizenship (1906, p. 231), 
states: 


The argument has been made that the power granted to Congress by 
the fourteenth amendment to reduce representation for disfranchise- 
ment was repealed by the adoption of the fifteenth amendment. The 
fallacy of this contention is apparent at a glance. The fifteenth amend- 
ment prohibits the States from denying or abridging the right of 
suffrage for a single cause, viz, race, color, or previous condition. The 
fourteenth amendment authorizes the reduction of representation if the 
right of suffrage is denied or abridged for any cause. 


The Supreme Court has repeatedly construed and commented 
upon the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, and one can 
find no suggestion in any decision in support of the allegation 
that the fifteenth amendment repealed the fourteenth amend- 
ment in whole or in part. 

The fifteenth amendment did not repeal the fourteenth 
amendment, first, because there is no inconsistency between 
the two, the latter being cumulative and supplemental, not 
repugnant, to the other; second, because to forbid an act does 
not repeal a penalty otherwise laid upon it; and third, because 
the judicial remedy, under the fifteenth amendment, may be 
sought by any aggrieved citizen, and perhaps only by a citizen, 
while the remedy by reduction of representation, under the 
fourteenth amendment, is a public remedy, enforceable only by 
Congress, which the additional private remedy under the fif- 
teenth amendment can not be held to supersede or disturb. 
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In commenting upon the fourteenth amendment, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, as amended to December 1, 
1924, annotated—Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, Senate 
Document 154, page 742, under amendment 14, section 2, “ Re- 
duction of State’s representation in Congress ’—states: 


Congress has never exercised the power conferred upon it by this 
section of reducing the representation of a State in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but there can be no question of its power or its right 
to do so. Of its duty to do so, it alone is the judge. The amendment 


places the responsibility of enforcing its provisions upon that body. 
(Watson on the Constitution, Vol. II, p. 1653.) 


Watson precedes the above statement with the following: 


The language of the section recognized the power but not the right of 
a State to abridge the right of suffrage. There is a great difference 
between the exercise of a power and the exercise of a right. Sovereignty 
can not confer the right to commit a wrong, but it may confer the 
power to do so. But if a State should deny its electors the right to 
vote at any election for any such officers, or in any way abridge such 
right; then the section names a punishment which Congress may inflict 
upon the State for such denial or abridgement, and provides that 
it shall be a reduction of the State’s representation in the National 
House of Representatives according to the manner provided in the 
section. 


Andrew’s New Manual of the Constitution—1916, pages 278, 
279—in discussing the second section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, under Inequality in Representation, reads: 


The number of Representatives being in proportion to the whole 
population of the States, including those that are colored, if suffrage 
were denied to this class the former slave States would have delega- 
tions in Congress much larger, in proportion to the number of voters, 
than the original free States. To remedy this inequality was the 
object of this second section, By it the States were not required to 
allow the blacks the right of suffrage; but if they did not allow it their 
representation in Congress was to be proportionately diminished. They 
might take their choice between general suffrage and more Congress- 
men or white suffrage and fewer Congressmen, 


Shall we make true what Rudyard Kipling said of the 
American spirit ?— 
That bids him flout the law he makes, 
That bids him make the law he flouts, 


Till dazed by many doubts he wakes 
The drumming guns that have no doubts. 


Allow me to read the following correspondence which I have 
had with the President of the United States and the Attorney 
General on the subject of the nullification of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments: 

APRIL 6, 1929. 

My Drar Mr. PRESIDENT: Permit me respectfully to draw your atten- 
tion to the fourteenth amendment and the fifteenth amendment of the 
Constitution. The former amendment makes negroes citizens of the 
United States and provides that the basis of representation shall be 
reduced in proportion to existing disfranchisements in any State, and 
the latter amendment prohibits any State from giving preference in the 
matter of suffrage to one citizen over another on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, and the duty of enforcing these 
amendments rests with the Congress and the President. 

No laws have been passed to enforce these amendments. They are 
now wholly and grossly nullified in many States, Negroes are counted 
in the population for purposes of representation in the lower House 
of Congress and then disfranchised, giving those States disproportionate 
representation, unfair to the other States of the Union, and thereby 
making elections to the House of Representatives and of a President 
illegal and unconstitutional. 

The Republican platform upon which you were elected states: 

“We reaffirm the American constitutional doctrine as annouyced by 
George Washington in his Farewell Address, to wit: 

“*The Constitution, which at any time exists until changed by the 
explicit and quthentic act by the whole people, is sacredly obligatory 
upon all,’ 

“We also reaffirm the attitude of the American people toward the 
Federal Constitution as declared by Abraham Lincoln: 

“We are by both duty and inclination bound to stick by that Con- 
stitution in all its letter and spirit from beginning to end. I am for the 
honest enforcement of the Constitution, Our safety, our liberty, depends 
upon preserving the Constitution of the United States, as our fore- 
fathers made it inviolate.’ ” 

In your speech of acceptance as the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent in August last, you stated; 

“ Whoever is elected President takes an oath not only to faithfully 
execute the office of the President but that oath provides still further 
that he will, to the best of his ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

In your inaugural address, you stated: 
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“e * * Our whole system of self-government will crumble either 


if officials elect what laws they will enforce or citizens elect what laws 
they will support. * * *,” ; 

The Constitution of the United States is the supreme law of the 
land. 

In your inaugural address, you also stated: 

“Tt appears to me that the more important further mandates from 
the recent election were the maintenance of the integrity of the Con- 
stitutions © *° 9” 

In your speech of acceptance last August, in your inaugural address, 
and in a recent public statement, you propose a national investiga- 
tion of the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment of the Consti- 
tution. 

Permit me respectfully to state that if you are to obey your oath of 
office and to the best of your ability “ preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States,” if “our whole system of self- 
government will crumble” “if officials elect what laws they will en- 
force,” and if one of “the more important further mandates from 
the recent election” was “the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Constitution,” you must either recommend to the Congress the passage 
of laws to enforce these amendments or refer the enforcement of them 
to your national investigating committee. 

Justice and constitutional rights should not be denied to citizens 
because they are not politically organized nor in possession of great 
wealth. 

Permit me also to draw to your attention the great distinction 
in the adoption of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments and the 
eighteenth amendment. 

It has well been said by great statesmen that laws should be 
crystallized public opinion. 

The fourteenth and the fifteenth amendments were placed in the 
Constitution as the result of a great Civil War, were in conformity 
with the principles of the Constitution and its proper functions, and 
added a greater total of freedom and liberty than existed before their 
adoption. 

The eighteenth amendment was placed in the Constitution under a 
subterfuge as a war measure and by the expenditure of a vast amount 
of money. It is not in conformity with the principles of the Con- 
stitution and its proper functions, and instead of adding to the total 
of freedom and liberty it has established a bureaucratic tyranny—yes, 
a despotism of the most offensive character, and has taken away from 
citizens one of their most cherished rights, the right of governing 
individually their private conduct, and given this right to a political 
system which daily becomes more corrupt and brutal, 

Respectfully yours, 
Georce HoLpEN TINKHAM. 


APRIL 13, 1929. 
The Hon. WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. MITCHELL: Inclosed is copy of a letter which I have 
sent to President Hoover in relation to the nonenforcement of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the Constitution. 

I suppose naturally the President has referred or will refer to you, 
his legal adviser, my communication, but in the event that he should 
not do so, I am taking the liberty of transmitting this copy to you, 
together with a full statement supporting the contentions contained 
therein, which did not accompany my letter to the President, but which 
I think ought to be in your possession. 

Permit me to draw to your attention the following: 

First. That these amendments are now wholly and grossly nullified 
in many States. 

Second. That because of the nonenforcement of these amendments the 
integrity of the Constitution is not being maintained. 

Third. That the President can not choose what parts of the Consti- 
tution he will enforce and what parts of the Constitution he will not 
enforce. 

Fourth. That the oath of office of the President provides that he will 
to the best of his ability preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Fifth. Therefore, should the President not attempt to enforce the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, he is a party to their nullifica- 
tion, violates his oath of office, and is subject to impeachment as com- 
mitting a high crime and misdemeanor. 

Very truly yours, 


Greorcp HoLpEN TINKHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17, 1929. 
Hon. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am in receipt of your letter of the 13th 
instant, inclosing a copy of a communication which you state you have 
sent the President bearing upon the enactment by the Congress of stat- 
utes to enforce the constitutional amendments to which you call atten- 
tion, 

Respectfully, WILiiaM D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General 
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House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, May 4, 1929. 
The Hon. WILLIAM DD. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. MITCHELL: Your communication of April 17 was duly 
received. The irresistible conclusion to be drawn from it would seem 
to be that because Congress has passed no law to enforce either the 
fourteenth or the fifteenth amendment of the Constitution the Presi- 
dent is under no constitutional obligation to address himself to their 
enforcement; that the only constitutional duty of the President is to 
enforce such laws as Congress may pass. 

The constitutional duty of the President is plainly much greater than 
this, 

Allow me to draw your attention to (1) section 1 of Article II of 
the Constitution, which provides that the President must take an oath 
that he will “ to the best of my ability preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States; (2) section 3 of Article II, which 
provides: “ He [the President] shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedi- 
ent’; and (3) the statement of the President in his inaugural address: 
“Tt appears to me that the more important further mandates from the 
recent election were the maintenance of the integrit-- of the Constitu- 
oa. + eS 

The fourteenth and fifteenth amendments are notoriously nullified in 
many States of the Union, and if the President of the United States 
does not recommend their enforcement to the Congress, and, further, 
refuses to refer the question of their enforcement to his proposed na- 
tional investigating committee, he is electing what parts of the Consti- 
tution shall be enforced and what parts shall not be enforced. He is a 
party to the destruction of the integrity of the Constitution. By his 
example he is bringing about the very thing against which he protested 
in his inaugural address when he said: “ Our whole system of self- 
government will crumble either if officials elect what laws they will 
enforce or citizens elect what laws they will support. The worst evil of 
disregard for some law is that it destroys respect for all law.” 

As you well know, the Constitution has been declared repeatedly to be 
the supreme law of the land. 

The President manifestly can not abandon any part of the Constitu- 
tion nor nullify any part of it by inaction without violating his oath of 
office. 

Those who demand that the law be obeyed should obey the law them- 
selves, and those who are their legal advisers should counsel its obedi- 
ence, 

Very truly yours, 
GrorGe HoLDEN TINKHAM. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 

Mr. FENN. Iam sorry. All the time has been allotted. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CLrancy]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the proposed reapportionment is being opposed by an effort 
to include an amendment for the exclusion of aliens. The 
same effort at the other end of the Capitol got a decisive 
drubbing by a vote of 48 to 29 the other day. The two ad- 
mittedly greatest constitutional lawyers in that body, one a 
Democrat, THomas J. Watsu, of Montana, and the other a 
Republican, Wittiam E. Borau, of Idaho, stood shoulder to 
shoulder, stood like rocks, arguing that this amendment is 
clearly unconstitutional. The legislative counsel of the Senate, 
an impartial and scientific functionary, also handed down a 
sled-length conclusion that this amendment is absolutely un- 
constitutional. 


ALIEN CLAUSE SPONSORED BY CROOK 


Referring to this alien exclusion amendment, there was a 
question raised by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHarer] 
as to who fathered this idea. In the hearings before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House on February 13, 14, and 18, 
1929, it is made very clear that the father of this idea was 
William H. Anderson, the former Anti-Saloon League superin- 
tendent of New York. 

I read from the published hearings on page 21. Mr. Anderson 
is claiming the fatherhood of the amendment. He said: 


I say to you very frankly my interest was the prohibition interest. 
I was connected with the Anti-Saloon League at the time when I first 
made this proposal and brought it up in 1921. * * * But it did 
originate with me in my own mind and, so far as I know from the record, 
I am the first person who got it into the Congress of the United States. 
I say that solely to negative any idea there is an ulterior idea behind 
it, aside from the natural benefit that would flow to the prohibition 
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cause, because most of those Congressmen that would be cut out are 
opposed to the prohibition policy. 


Now, William H. Anderson was a thief, a crook, an embezzler, 
and a hypocrite. He was: sentenced to three years in the 
penitentiary for embezzlement, and yet he is the father of this 
clause. It is not only unconstitutional, but a taint is cast on 
its parentage. 

THE APPEAL TO HATRED OF ALIENS 

The opposing gentlemen hope to cripple this bill by appealing 
to your hatred of aliens and thus forestall the reapportionment. 
My dear friend the gentleman from Mississippi ]Mr. RANKIN] 
has an astute mind and unusual oratorical ability. He has 
displayed these fully to-day. Aided by others he has succeeded 
in killing the reapportionment for something like seven or eight 
years, until the delay has become a national scandal. But I 
doubt that Mr. RANKIN fully quoted to-day Senator WatsxH of 
Montana when he referred to the distinguished Senator as giv- 
ing his opinion that the Supreme Court would not overrule the 
Congress if it included an amendment excluding aliens. 

If I remember correctly Senator WatsH said that the diffi- 
culty would be in getting this measure before the Supreme 
Court to which, as I recall, Senator Boran replied that he 
could get it into the Supreme Court if he thought it should be 
gotten there. 

MICHIGANDERS ARE GOOD AMERICANS 

Now, my friend the gentleman from Mississippi has made 
an appeal to-day to all of us as Americans, and he has spoken 
contemptuously of the Michigan Members of Congress, en- 
deavored to cast opprobrium—that was evidently his intention— 
upon the Michigan delegation when he mentioned it to-day. 
He also included the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHAFER] 
in the Michigan delegation. 

I can only say to the gentleman from Mississippi that my 
family only had 11 men and boys in the Revolutionary War, 
shortly after which this first article of the Constitution was 
written. I hope he will not construe it an additional taint on 
my blood that my mother’s father and brother were in the 
Civil War, and my mother, even to her dying day, never men- 
tioned the Civil War without tears. So I feel I can speak as an 
American, and a few millions of other Michiganders can also 
spezk as good Americans. They are as good as I am. 

ALIENS OVERESTIMATED 

The gentleman will find there are not so many aliens in 
Detroit and Michigan as he may think. And, after all, they 
make good citizens and good residents. You have seen esti- 
mates that there are, for instance, 300,000 aliens in Detroit, 
based on the 1920 census, but since 1920 many things have hap- 
pened which have operated to cut down the number of aliens. 

In the first place, our great factory owners, including Henry 
Ford, will not give a man employment if he is an alien, so that 
aliens make efforts to become citizens as soon as possible. 

In the second place, aliens are deported on very flimsy 
grounds sometimes, and, therefore, the aliens take steps on 
that ground to become citizens. 

The other day I had the case of a man who had been in 
this country 23 years. He was to become an American citizen 
in a few days, when a warrant of deportation was issued against 
him on the sole and unsupported testimony and evidence of a 
criminal. I have a recent telegram from the United States 
naturalization district director at Detroit, Hon. O. T. Moore, 
who knows more about the alien situation there than anybody 
in Detroit, and instead of estimating the number of aliens 
there at 300,000 he estimates them at a number considerably 
below 100,000. 

With the immigration act of 1924 operating, fewer and fewer 
aliens come into the picture. Most of these alarming figures 
are based upon the 1920 census, before the aliens were cut 
down, and others made citizens. , 

I feel that this amendment for the exclusion of aliens is 
going to fail. However, some foes of reapportionment did suc- 
ceed in tying to the bill a provision providing that enumerators 
and supervisors should be placed under civil service. On this 
point I was very happy to note the attitude of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], and his statement that he 
would oppose this amendment, 

KILL THE CIVIL SERVICE CLAUSB 


I happen to be a member not only of the Census Committee, 
but of the Civil Service Committee. The Civil Service Com- 
mission takes the natural attitude, which it has always taken. 

The Civil Service Commission thinks it can handle this job, 
and in a letter from the commission, which I dare say will be 
read on the floor of the House before we are through with this 
debate, they refer to the fact that the Civil Service Commission 
participated in the thirteenth decennial census, which was the 
census just before the last one, 
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The Director of the Census maintains in a letter to me that 
the Civil Service Commission did not take an important part 
in that census, and that in so far as they did participate they 
crippled the census. The Director of the Census furnished me 
with a full set of the directions to the supervisors at that time. 
From those directions I read the following: 


The director will prescribe at the present census the same kind of 
a test for enumerators as was required in 1900. 


That is before there was any civil-service requirement. 
also specifically stated that— 


This test is not in any sense a civil-service examination, and the 
members of civil-service boards and the postmasters act merely as your 
representatives to see that there is no assistance given to any candidate. 


CIVIL SERVICE CRIPPLES CENSUS 


The Director of the Census, W. M. Steuart, has had the very 
highest compliments paid to him by leaders of the House and 
Senate as an able, honest, scientific, and nonpartisan bureau 
officer. I was connected with the Department of Commerce 
myself for four years and can truthfully testify that Mr. Steuart 
enjoyed the very finest reputation as a public officer. In a 
letter to me, under date of June 38, 1929, he said: 


The bill has been changed by the Senate so as to require all appoint- 
ments of the field force to be under civil service laws and regulations. 
* * © TIcan not help but believe that this change was made without 
due consideration of the temporary nature and character of the work 
required of the census field force. * * * The success of the enumer- 
ation depends upon the ability of the individual to secure answers to 
census inquiries. A pleasing personality and experience in contact with 
others are important requirements. These can not be determined by 
any civil-service examination. Furthermore, the enumerators must be 
residents of the particular ward, township, or precinct in which they 
will be employed. Manifestly, it would be impossible under civil-service 
requirements to secure a sufficient number of these persons properly 
qualified and properly located in time to take the census. Many of them 
would die and some of them would get new jobs before the work com- 
menced. If during the progress of the work the supervisor, enumerator, 
special agent, or other ficld employee does unsatisfactory work it is 
necessary to dispense with his services promptly. The authority to dis- 
charge these people should be left with the director without complica- 
tions that will possibly arise through the application of civil-service 
regulations. A vacancy must be filled promptly. This can be done only 
through the application of arbitrary methods. The compensation of the 
supervisors is fixed. They will receive in the neighborhood of $2,000. 

The total depends upon the number of people enumerated, and number 
of farms for which enumerators collect satisfactory returns. The super- 
visors will be required to announce the total population and the num- 
ber of farms in each political subdivision of their districts as rapidly 
as the enumerators finish their work. It will be impossible for the 
bureau to select through civil-service methods a suitable number of 
properly qualified supervisors to begin the work of census taking promptly 
on the census date. The enumerators are paid on a per capita basis. 


THE NEW PATH IS CONSTITUTIONAL 


The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] has complained 
about the date for this census being set two months earlier than 
the last census. The last census began on January 1, and on 
recommendation of the experts in the Census Bureau and De- 
partment of Agriculture, the coming census is due to begin on 
November 1. 

A. J, Hirsch, chief clerk of the Census Bureau, has informed 
me just to-day that it was necessary in order to make a better 
census to set the date ahead two months, 

The solicitor of the Department of Commerce handed an 
opinion to the Census Bureau, according to Mr. Hirsch, saying 
that the change of date is legal and did not violate the con- 
stitutional provision providing for the census. He said they 
moved the date up two months because the roads would be 
better and would allow the enumerators to get about much more 
easily than when traveling in snow and icebound roads. The 
weather would be better, there would be more population of 
residents at home, as they would not have started away for the 
winter vacation and had returned from their summer vacation. 
Because of crops and weather, there would be more people on 
farms. This was the reason for change of date. 


FURTHER DELAY IS CRIMINAL 


President Herbert Hoover regards the reapportionment as of 
most tremendous importance, and in his message to Congress 
relative to the President’s special session he urged that the 
Congress settle the reapportionment question. 

Not only the necessity for reapportionment but the tremend- 
ous injustice done by failure to reapportion during the past 
eight years was set forth in the Senate report of this session on 
reapportionment, 


It is 
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I quote from that report, as follows: 


Great American constituencies have been robbed of their rightful 
share of representation not only in the Congress itself but also in the 
presidential Electoral College. On the prospective basis of the next 
census, more than 30,000,000 people are relatively disfranchised as a 
result of this lapse in a fundamental constitutional function. Already 
we hffVe had two Presidencies and four Congresses elected out of an 
anticonstitutional source. On the basis of census estimates it is safe to 
say that reapportionment, with the present size of the House main- 
tained, would affect 23 seats in the House of Representatives and 23 
votes in the presidential Electoral College. So large a factor of mis- 
representation is a travesty upon representative democracy, a flagrant 
mockery of constitutional equalities, an ugly hazard to domestic tran- 
quallity, and an insufferable affront to victimized States. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozir]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, if we 
pass this bill in its present form I think we will do violence 
to the genius and spirit of cur Constitution. If this bill is 
enacted without amendment we will pass on to the Executive 
department powers which our constitutional fathers vested in 
Congress and never dreamed would be transferred to the Execu- 
tive branch of our Government. Frequently I hear men on the 
floor of this House, and on the platforms and elsewhere advo- 
cate laws that strip Congress of her constitutional powers and 
transfer the legislative functions of our Government from Con- 
gress to the chief Executive. 

Any man who has given any study to our Federal Con- 
stitution knows that our scheme of government is built not 
around the President, not around our judiciary, but around 
Congress. Four out of every five words in the Constitution 
have reference to the powers and prerogatives of Congress. 


Congress is the central figure in our constitutional government. | 


This is primarily and essentially a government of the people 
reflecting their views through and by Congress. There is a 
profound philosophy underlying, permeating, and vitalizing our 
scheme of Congressional government. There is a reason why 
the makers of the Constitution built our Government and free 
institutions around Congress and not around the Bxecutive. 

When our Constitution was written the world was just emerg- 


In 


ing from a period of despotism, autocracy, and kingcraft. 
all the ages of the past when men have sought to have a part 


in government, when they battled for freedom, when they 
struggled to establish their right to have a part in the enact- 
ment and administration of laws they have been opposed by 
the Crown or executive departments. From the time the cur- 
tain first went up on human history, men have fought for 
freedom and self-government. In all these struggles and in 
every age and in every government the legislative branch has 
fought the battles of the common people, and resisted the 
tyranny of the Crown. In every great contest for human free- 
dom and self-government, the legislative branches of govern- 
ment have almost without exception championed the cause of 
the people against kings and princes who oppressed the people. 
Realizing that the battles for human liberty and self-govern- 
ment in the past had been fought by the representatives of the 
people in congresses, in legislatures, in assemblies, and in par- 
liaments, our constitutional fathers, knowing that their repre- 
sentatives in Congress would be responsive to their will, 
formed a nation which very largely provided for government 
by Congress. Indeed Congress is the foundation of our free 
institutions. Executive and judicial departments were created, 
not to override, but to aid Congress in reflecting the will of 
the people. 

I believe it was Edmund Burke who said, “ Every battle for 
human freedom has been fought around the standard of taxa- 
tion.” There is no nation that has tasted the blessings of free 
government except after an age-long contest with kings who 
oppressed the people by unjust levies of taxes. In the struggle 
of the people for representative government, their chief ally 
and support has always been the legislative branch of govern- 
ment, whether called a parliament, congress, assembly, or by 
any other name. 

The contest for our independence was inaugurated and car- 
ried to a successful conclusion by our Continental Congress, by 
our house of burgesses, by the New England town meetings, 
and other bodies chosen by the people, speaking their language 
and reflecting their will. 

Those who wrote our Federal Constitution and conferred on 
Congress almost plenary powers, expected Congress to exer- 
cise those constitutional functions and not delegate them to 
the executive departments. 

The reapportionment of representation is a duty and preroga- 
tive of Congress, and Congress should not shirk that responsi- 
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bility or ask the Executive branch of our Government vo relieve 
us of this responsibility. 

May I say just a word in reference to the mechanics of this 
bill? It is loosely drawn, and I can not see how it can be admin- 
istered. The bill as drawn would leave us without any reappor- 
tionment in the event Congress fails to make reapportionment 
in its Seventy-second session. Why do I say this? I will tell 
you in a few words. We frequently hear the statement made 
that the apportionment of 1911 was made by the major-fraction 
formula. It was not. So far as the act itself is concerned it 
was not made by this or any other of the several methods about 
which we hear so much. 

The act of August 8, 1911, makes no reference whatever to 
the major-fractions formula or to any other method. That act 
merely provides that after March 3, 1913, the representation in 
Congress shall be apportioned among the several States as 
follows, and then follows a list of the States with the number 
of Representatives allotted to each, amounting to 433, followed 
by a provision to the effect that if Arizona and New Mexico 
become States each shali have an additional Representative, 
bringing the aggregate membership up to 435. The bill is ab- 
solutely silent as to how or by what method the allocation of 
representation was made in 1911. It makes no reference to 
any method or formula. It affords no explanation of how or 
why this particular allocation of Representatives was made. 
Nowhere can be found the slightest reference to any method 
or mathematical computation by which the 435 Representa- 
tives were assigned to the 48 States. If the major-fractions 
method or any other met was used, it was in the dark by 
some clerk, and the comutations were not mentioned or re- 
ferred to in the bill. oS View 

Suppose you examine the act of August 8, 1911, making re- 
apportionment under the census of 1910, and also examine the 
proceedings of Congress in relation to this act, you would be 
absolutely unable to learn from the Recorp what method was 
used in making the last apportionment. So far as the Recorp 
shows, the allocation of Representatives was made on an ar- 
bitrary basis and without the use of the major-fractions method 
or any other hard and fast formula. 

If we pass this bill and the Congress does not thereafter 
pass a reapportionment act after the population is ascertained 
by the next census, what will happen? Let us see. On page 
17 of this bill, beginning in line 12, I read, “If the Congress 
to which the statement required by this section is transmitted 
fails to enact a law apportioning Representatives among the 
several States, then each State shall be entitled, in the second 
succeeding -Congress and in each Congress thereafter until 
such apportionment law shall be enacted or a subsequent state- 
ment shall be submitted as herein provided,” to what? “To 
the number of Representatives shown in the statement based 
upon the method used at the last preceding apportionment.” 

There is where you get in trouble. What was that method? 
You can not put your finger upon a line in the act of August 
8, 1911, which shows that any method or formula was used in 
apportioning representation in 1911 among the several States. 

You may say that somebody in a back room of the Census 
Bureau, some statistician or mathematician, figured this out 
and in making the computation he used the so-called major- 
fraction formula, but there is absolutely no word in the statute 
and no word in the record to which you can point to prove 
that any particular method or formula was used when the last 
reapportionment was made. There is absolutely no provision in 
the last apportionment bill or anywhere in the record to satisfy 
a court or the human mind in a legal way that this or that 
method was used when the present apportionment was made. 
And no subsequent Congress, or President, or Clerk of this 
House can put his finger on a word or line in the law of 1911 
which authorizes him to go ahead and make an apportionment 
by the major-fractions method. The words “based upon the 
method used at the last preceding apportionment” are mean- 
ingless, because there is nothing to show that the major-frac- 
tions method or any other particular method was used in the 
last preceding apportionment. 

But some one says that the major-fractions method was 
actually used in the last apportionment. This statement is not 
altogether accurate. The bill itself refers to no method. If 
any computation was made, it was in some out-of-the-way 
corner by some unknown clerk or mathematician. But the 
facts conclusively demonstrate that the major-fractions for- 
mula was not used, or at least accurately applied, in the 1911 
apportionment. Some Representatives were allocated to cer- 
tain States arbitrarily and in violation of the major-fractions 
method known to Daniel Webster and Edward Everett when 
they made their celebrated fight for representation based on 
major fractions. 
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The so-called major-fractions formula which you say was 
used by some Census Office clerk in 1911 in apportioning repre- 
sentation was not the major-fractions method advocated by 
Webster. The major-fractions formula advocated by Daniel 
Webster in 18382 and finally applied to the 1840 census was a 
very Simple formula. It simply recognized major fractions and 
gave to each State an additional Representative, provided the 
State had more than one-half of the basic or ratio number. 

The major-fractions formula which we are told was used in 
the 1911 reapportionment was a revised or an amplified form 
of the major-fractions formula, by which, as a result of an infin- 
itesimal mathematical computations, they euchered certain 
States out of an additional Representative and gave certain 
States Representatives to which they were not entitled under 
the major-fractions method as formulated by Daniel Webster. 

I want the gentlemen from Ohio to listen to what I am going 
to say, because, under the so-called nrajor-fractions formula, 
you lost a Representative in 1911 to which you were entitled by 
reason of the size of your major fraction. You had a major 
fraction of 22.65. Under the major-fractions formula you would 
have been entitled to 23 Representatives because of the size of 
your major fractions; but no, when this bill came in, it con- 
tained a provision that Ohio should only have 22 Representa- 
tives, while Missouri, that had a major fraction of 15.64, was 
given an additional Representative. I was not in Congress at 
that time, and of course I do not know why or how, under the 
major-fractions method, Ohio, with a major fraction of 0.65, was 
denied an additional Representative, while my State, with a 
major fraction of 0.64, was given an additional Representative. 

In making the 1911 apportionment, major fractions were dis- 
regarded in four States—Mississippi, New Mexico, Ohio, and 
Texas. Why were these States discriminated against? Ohio 
had a major fraction of 0.65, Mississippi a nrajor fraction of 
0.54, New Mexico a major fraction of 0.50, and Texas a major 
fraction of 0.51. Evidently there was some logrolling in making 
up the allotment of Representatives in 1911. The major- 
fraction method was not used in theory or fact, but a “cut and 
cover,” “you tickle me and I'll tickle you” method was used. 
This bill will require the use of same methodless and arbitrary 
and discriminating plan used in 1911. If this bill becomes a 
law it will enjoin on those administering it to use the unjust 
arbitrary, and disfranchising methods resorted to in 1911. 

Four States were denied their just representation under the 
“method used at the last preceding apportionment.” And this 
bill says you nrust make the next apportionment by the method 
used in 1911, which wrongfully and arbitrarily took away from 
four States four Representatives and four electoral votes. I 
want to tell you, gentlemen, that when you come to administer 
the law you are about to enact, you will fail to find pro- 
vision which will enable you to effectively carry out its purpose 
and effectuate the will of Congress, because you can search the 
former act and all the Federal statutes and you will find abso- 
lutely no reference in them indicating that the reapportionment 
of 1911 was under the major-fractions formula. 

In fact, the 1911 apportionment was not made by any one 
method, but in many instances the allocation of Representatives 
was arbitrary and the result of trading and logrolling. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As an Ohio Member I am very much 
interested in what the gentleman has divulged and I am won- 
dering if my friend would not consider the bill perfected, in that 
respect at least, if after the provision with respect to the plan 
followed in the last census there should be inserted the words 
“being the major-fractions formula.” 

Mr. LOZIER. You would be writing into the law something 
that did not exist, that which is not true, and referring to 
something that can not be found in the act of 1911, because the 
1911—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am merely asking if that would not 
clarify the matter and carry out the intention which we have, 
and if there are other matters which are loosely drawn, at least 
we can make them certain as we understand them. 

Mr. LOZIER. I admit the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Ohio would help, but the point I am making is that, this bill 
seeks to have the next apportionment made on a basis and by a 
method that is not referred to in the 1911 apportionment. This 
bill orders the next reapportionment to be made by a method that 
was used in 1911, when, as a matter of fact, the record is silent 
as to any such method and when in truth and fact no one recog- 
nized method was used in 1911. When you attempt to admin- 
ister this act you will find in the 1911 act no reference to the 
major-fractions method or any other method, and you will find 
that in 1911 in apportioning Representatives to the several 
States the Congress of the United States merely listed the States 
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and gave to each State a certain definite number of Representa- 
tives and said nothing about the method by which this apportion- 
ment was determined. You can not use the major-fractions 
methods because the act of 1911 is silent as to that and all other 
methods. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN, 
tional minutes, 

Mr. LOZIER. Now, with reference to the counting of aliens. 
If the fathers of our Constitution had believed that in the 
course of 50 or 100 years we would have in this country from 
two to four million aliens who came over here to enjoy the 
benefits of our Government, yet declined to become citizens and 
accept the duties and responsibilities incident to citizenship; if 
they had known that we would have in America an undigested 
alien population of two, three, or four million people who are 
getting the benefits of our Government, the protection of our 
laws, and yet refusing to become naturalized citizens of this 
Republic, does any man here believe there would have been 
any hesitancy or any uncertainty as to what the writers of the 
Constitution would have done to meet a situation of that kind? 
If they could have foreseen this situation, they would un- 
doubtedly have written into the Constitution a specific and 
unambiguous provision to the effect that these aliens who love 
their native lands better than the land that nurtures and sustains 
them shall not be counted in apportioning Representatives and 
electoral votes so long as they failed to take advantage of our 
naturalization laws and become citizens. 

The great men who wrote our Constitution never dreamed 
that millions of men and women would come to our shores 
from foreign lands, take up their abode here, enjoy the pro- 
tection of our laws, prosper under our benevolent institutions, 
and yet remain citizens of the nations from which they come. 

I would not inflict any injustice on our alien population, I 
have a kindly feeling for all men and women who come to our 
land to live their allotted lives and who appreciate our free 
institutions. Our Government protects them in the possession 
and enjoyment of their lives and property. But I do not think 
that representation in the Congress and in the Electoral Col- 
lege should be based on those who are aliens and who do not 
think enough of our institutions to become naturalized citizens. 
Millions of foreigners have become naturalized and are good 
citizens, fine upstanding, forward-looking men and women. 
I am convinced that we can exclude aliens in apportioning 
Representatives without violating any constitutional provision. 
Foreigners who do not think enough of our country to become 
naturalized should be listed in the census but not for the pur- 
pose of being counted in apportioning Representatives, 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. I will yield to my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. ROMJUE. There seems to have been a good deal of divi- 
sion as to the interpretation put upon the word “ person” used 
in the Constitution. It is admitted that there are two or three 
million aliens unlawfully in the United States, and yet some 
take a position against the proposed amendment and do not 
want to exclude aliens. Now, if they are unlawfully in the 
country can the gentleman distinguish for me between that and 
this proposition: Suppose half a million soldiers invade Ameri- 
can territory from Mexico in time of war and another half mil- 
lion invade American territory from Canada, and we are in an 
international struggle—they might not be able to sty long, but 
they are here and here at a time when the consus is ‘eing taken. 
I ask the gentleman, Is there any distinction betwen enumerat- 
ing the soldiers here from a foreign country and an alien here 
in violation of law? 

Mr. LOZIER. Absolutely not. If a strict construction is 
to be placed on the Constitution and we are compelled to enu- 
merate every person in the country, then we would have to 
enumerate the Mexican and Canadian soldiers that had in- 
vaded our territory and that were making war on us. And on 
the same principle we would have to enumerate the British 
ambassador, the ambassadors, ministers, and consuls from 
foreign nations and every other man within the borders of 
American territory, even if he be only a tourist or visitor. That 
would be foolish. That was not in contemplation by the men 
who wrote the Constitution and those who wrote the fourteenth 
amendment, The rule of reason must be written into the 
statute. You lawyers know that in construing a law or a con- 
stitution, you must take into account the object and purpose 
the framers had in view. The terms “ persons” and “ numbers” 
were only intended to refer to those who are parts of our 
national family, by birth or naturalization, and I maintain that 
only citizens of the Republic should be counted for the pur- 
pose of apportioning representation in Congress among the 
several States, 


The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LOZIER. I yield. 
Mr. GIFFORD. Even if an alien owns property and pays 


more trouble than a thousand ordinary American citizens? 

Mr. LOZIER. Members of Congress very frequently do have 
a lot of work to do for aliens in departmental matters. But 
there are only a few aliens in my district and comparatively 
few in Missouri. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think as a lawyer 
that even if they have not applied for citizenship that if they are 
here properly does the gentleman think they ought to be excluded? 

Mr. LOZIER. If they have taken steps to become citizens, we 
might be justified in making an exception. If they have started 
proceedings to become naturalized, we are justified in assuming 
that they want to become citizens and probably no harm would 
be done by counting them for the purpose of apportioning repre- 
sentation. But if they have been here for years and have taken 
no steps to become naturalized, I do not think it either right or 
lawful to count them for the purpose of apportioning repre- 
sentation. 

Between 20 and 30 seats in this House depend upon what 
provisions you write into this bill. Shall these seats be given 
to citizens, native and naturalized, or shall they be assigned to 
an alien population that does not have enough interest in our 
institutions to become naturalized? 


$y your vote you are about to determine where you are | 


going to distribute these 20 or 30 Congressmen and the 20 or 3 
electoral votes. By voting not to exclude aliens you are going 
to take 20 or 30 Congressmen and 20 or 30 electoral votes away 
from States that have native and naturalized populations and 
give them to States with large unnaturalized alien population. 
You are about to take representation in Congress and in the 
Electoral College away from foreign-born men and women who 
have become naturalized citizens and who have demonstrated 
their love for our institutions and give these Congressmen and 


electoral votes to foreigners who have refused to become citi- | 


zens, though enjoying the protection and benefits of our Govern- 
ment. Nearly all the foreign-born population in my district are 
naturalized, and you can not find a better class of citizens any- 
where. I am not willing to deny them representation in Con- 
gress and in the Electoral College and give it to aliens who are 
not naturalized and who live principally in the great cities. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson]. 

Mr, HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am having placed before you two charts or maps 
in order to answer the question raised by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Lozter] as to where these additional Representa- 
tives will be placed. He asked, Are they going to come from 
aliens or American citizens? Before I call your attention to 
the maps I want to read from the Congressional Directory 
the apportionment last year of the State of Missouri. 

In the first district the population is 161,000—I am not read- 
ing anything below the thousands. In the second district the 
population was 165,000. In the third district the population 
is 151,000. In the fourth district the population is 176,000. In 
the sixth district it is 138,000; in the eighth district 138,000; 
in the ninth district 177,000. I will not take the time to read 
further. I think I have read enough to show you the ratio of 
population, 

Now, I am calling your attention to this map of the State of 
Michigan, a State map which shows the larger outline of my 
district and counties. In Ingham County, where my residence 
is, is the city of Lansing, with 125,000 population. In Genesee 
County, which contains the city of Flint, there is 200,000. Liv- 
ingston County, down here, is a little agricultural county and 
may have 30,000 population. Oakland County, in the center, 
with the city of Pontiac and impinging onto the greater 
industrial part of Wayne County, has over 200,000 population. 
In Wayne County, outside of the city of Detroit, in the city 
of Dearborn, where the Ford plants are, there is a population of 
45,000 to 50,000, and then there is the city of Wayne and the 
city of Northville and several other cities surrounding, but 
when we come to the city itself, and the sixth district runs into 
the city, with all of this territory running from the extreme west 
end of the city to east end, and the county running out to the 
St. Clair and Detroit Rivers, and having 300,000 to 400,000 pop- 
ulation, with the city here of Highland Park of 100,000 or 
120,000 people, and with Hamtramck, another city of 100,000 
people, you ladies and gentlemen can appreciate the situation. 
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I am in sympathy with the gentleman on the alien population 
amendment, more or less, if it was constitutional; but here is 


| a great district in which I have shown you a population of 
taxes, do not a thousand of them cause a Congressman really | 


one and one-half millions, as compared to the numbers that I 
could read from other States, besides Missouri, where county 
after county has more population than your entire district, and 
where individual cities in the district have more population 
than your entire district ; and let me say, ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, that that district to which I refer, the sixth 
district of Michigan, is made up of American citizens and not 
foreigners, and they are people who come from Vermont, New 


| Hampshire—— 


Mr. GIBSON, 
Mr. HUDSON. 


Oh, not all of them. 
Yes; they are descendants of people in Oak- 


| land County, in Ingham County, and in Livingston County who 


were from New York and Vermont and New Hampshire and 
other Eastern States, and they are asking that they may have 
the same equality of representation in this Legislature as your 
State has to-day. 
Mr. LOZIER. 
Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 
Mr. LOZIER. The gentleman understands that Congress does 
not redistrict the States, but only allocates the representation, 


Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 


| and that the condition in Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, and Cali- 


fornia can all be remedied by the action of the State. 

Mr. HUDSON. It can not be remedied and get 
ratio or proportion with Michigan and Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Lowa [Mr. THURSTON }. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, 
Iowa yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that in the State of Michigan, 
in the third district, they have a population of 225,000 only, 
and in some of the districts in Detroit over 400.007 Why 
is it the gentleman has not been anxious to redistrict.his own 
State and correct that defect in his own State? 

Mr. HUDSON. We are very anxious to do it; and if 
you will pass the apportionment bill, we will redistrict the 
State. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Chairman, the remarks made by my 
good friend from the State of Michigan {Mr. Hupson] are 
rather interesting, but they tell only one side of the story. I 
have before me two tables which I introduced when this 
measure was under consideration at the last session, showing 


an equal 


will the gentleman from 


| the population in each State and several large cities, of native 


born and naturalized citizens and aliens, and to supplement the 
contention that was just offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, I call his attention to the fact that the city of Detroit 
had over 200,000 aliens in 1920. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that Detroit\ has greatly increased in size and 
population since that time, and now it is estimated to have 
between 300,000 and 400,000 aliens. Sor if those aliens were 
not computed in the apportionment, Michigan, or Detroit in 
particular, would not be denied the number of Members for 
which they are contending if citizenship is to be considered. 

Referring to the State of New York, I find that the entire 
State in round numbers contained, under the 1920 census, 
1,600,000 aliens, and that 1,200,000 of these persons were in the 
city of New York. If the Legislature of the State of New York 
could be permitted to redistrict the State and take into con- 
sideration the citizens or naturalized citizens, New York City 
would thereby lose representatives in proportion, and the 
gentleman who just left the floor expiained that Missouri 
had a number of districts where her Congressmen did not 
represent a fair share in proportion, but there are very few 
aliens in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Coming from Missouri I think I express 
the sentiment of honest-to-God Americans in that State when 
I say that the people of Missouri are not willing to give up a 
single Representative and have his allocated to a lot of for- 
eigners from some other country. [Applause.] 

Mr. THURSTON. But there are Members in this House serv: 
ing from the city of New York who have received less than 
25,000 votes, or whose district cast less than 25,000 votes for the 
electors or for Members of Congress. So it is manifest to all 
that these great centers of population are receiving a greater 
proportion in the control of our Government than they are 
entitled to receive. 
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As practical men, if we organize a corporation to-day we would 
have two classes of stock, one of which would have the voting 
power and the other of which would be denied that power, yet 
al! would share equally in the profits. So we have a great 
business organization here in our country, composed of from 
115,000,000 to 120,000,000 persons, .nd by the amendments we 
expect to offer here we are seeking to apply that reasoning to 
this great corporation or partnership in which we are equal 
owners to-day, and to provide that the control of this corpora- 
tion shall be exercised by those who really own it rather than be 
shared by those who happen to be here. 

And we revert back to the inquiry made on the floor here a 
short time ago about what difference it would make as to 
whether we pass this bill. It makes this difference: If this 
anticipatory measure is enacted, this body will surrender a por- 
tion of the authority which is now vested in the Congress, and 
if a subsequent Executive should not desire to approve subse- 
quent legislation, and it was sought to pass a reapportionment 
measure over the President's veto, it would take two-thirds of 
the membership of this body and two-thirds of the membership 
of the Senate to override the presidential veto, whereas to-day 
it requires only, a majority or 51 per cent of that power. 

So if we pass this measure, the Congress surrenders the 
difference between 51 per cent and 6624 per cent, or about 15 
per cent of our power, and upon a power that was plainly and 
solely vested in the Congress. 

The question arises then: Has there been a delegation of 
constitutional power, referred to Supreme Court decisions, 
where the Supreme Court has sustained legislation delegating 
political or discretionary powers to executive boards or bodies? 
But, my friends, I want to challenge the proponents of this 
bill and ask if they can present any case where the Supreme 
Court has approved or ratified the delegation of a political 
power? I assert that the books do not contain such a case, 
and in all of those cases where the Supreme Court has justified 
the delegution of power, in every instance they say such delega- 
tion was necessary because a great number of railroad rates 
could not be changed from time to time by the Congress, or we 
muy not have information to enable us to act upon each portion 
of the tariff, or other methods of carrying out the minor legis- 
lative desires. But in these instances where it is sought to 
delegate a purely political power, is there anyone here who 
eontends that the framers of this Constitution intended that 
the Congress should divest itself of this discretionary legislative 
power? 

The Supreme Court has held that if the act was political in 
its nature the court would refuse to take jurisdiction, thus 
pointing out that the courts have been unwilling to take from 
Congress the power so plainly vested in it by the Constitution. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. The gentleman is a member of the Census 
Committee, and I assume is an authority on the method of 
apportionment by major fractions. 

Mr. THURSTON. No; I am not. 
such authority in the country. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. On page 10 of the committee’s report on 
H. R. 11725, the bill that passed Congress last session, there is 
presented an iliustration of the working out of the major frac- 
tions method as it operated in the 1910 reapportionment. It is 
explained that first one Representative is given each State, as 
provided for by the Constitution. Then the population of each 
State is divided by 114, 24, 3%, and so forth, and allocation is 
made in accordance with the size of the quotients. When it 


I doubt if there is any one 


came to the allocation of the four hundred and thirty-fifth Rep- | 


resentative, it went to Iowa with a quotient of 211,883. Now 
the report shows that Ohio, in the computation for this Repre- 
sentative, had a quotient of 211,872, or only 11 less. Now in 
case the quotient for Ohio had been the same as the quotient 
for Iowa, which States would have had the four hundred and 
thirty-fifth Representative? 

Mr. THURSTON. I can not explain what was in the mind 
of Congress at that time as to systems, because an arbitrary 
figure, allocating the number for each State, was followed. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. If the quotients of two or more States are 
equal, when it comes to the allocation of the four hundred and 
thirty-fifth, or last, Representative, who determines which State 
shall be entitled to the seat here in this House? 

Mr. THURSTON. That would be a delegation of the discre- 
tionary power. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. According to the terms of this bill, we leave 
it to the President to determine which State shall have the 
Representative if the condition I have cited should arise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from lowa 
has expired. 
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Mr. RANKIN. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. THURSTON. I want to refer to the statement of the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TinkHAM] 
in reference to the fourteenth amendment in particular, relat- 
ing to the denial of the right of suffrage. If we pass this 
measure and the subsequent Congress does not seek to reappor- 
tion, thereby making effective the automatic provisions of this 
law, and the Clerk of this House would then notify the chief 
executive of each State as to the membership of that State in 
the House of Representatives, and thereafter a question arose 
as to the abridgment of the right of suffrage in one of these 
States, as provided in the fourteenth amendment, what would 
be the situation? Then the question arises, Has this Congress 
the right to nullify or overlook a plain constitutional provision 
when those who claim that there has been an abridgment or 
denial of the right of suffrage come in and demand redress? 
What will be the recourse for those who come and say that 
such an abridgment does exist and they want steps taken to 
eorrect the situation? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will not the ; osition be exactly the same 
as those States are in to-day, where they are denied the right 
of representation? In other words, are there not two ways of 
violating the Constitution, one by omission and the other by 
commission? When the Congress deliberately omits doing that 
which the Constitution says it shall do there is no power on 
earth to compel it to do it, 

Mr. THURSTON. The gentleman makes a mistake when he 
says there is a plain designation. There is a plain con- 
stitutional mandate to take the census, but there is nothing in 
the Constitution making it imperative for the Congress to make 
a reapportionment or to act upon it. These two disinct sub- 
jects are too frequently confused. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is a good lawyer. Will 
he tell us the purpose in the minds of the framers of the Con- 
stitution in providing for the taking of the census? If the 
Congress should not agree upon a method of reapportionment, 
does the gentleman contend that this amendment eliminating 
aliens from the count is a constitutional matter or of a legis- 
lative nature? 

Mr. THURSTON. I say it is a power of a political nature 
vested in the Congress, and if the Congress acts upon that 
power it is my humble conclusion that the Supreme Court 
would not disturb the findings of the Congress, as the Supreme 
Court has extended wide latitude to the legislative branch of 
the Government in the field of political action. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I include the following 
tables: 


Population of the United States, by States, 1930, 1925, and 1920, with 
number of aliens in 1920 


JUNE 3 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman three 


Federal census Jan. 1, 1920 

Estimated 
population 
Jan. 1, 19301 


State census 
19: 


Total 


population Aliens? 


105, 710, 620 
2, 348, 174 
334, 162 
1, 752, 204 
3, 426, 861 
939, 629 
1, 380, 631 
223, 003 
437, 571 
968, 470 
2, 895, 832 
431, 866 
6, 485, 280 
2, 930, 390 
2, 404, 021 
1, 769, 257 
2, 416, 630 


2, 419, 927 
1, 812, 986 


Maryland.. 
Massachusetts - 
Michigan 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 


3, 668, 412 
2, 387, 125 
1, 790, 618 
3, 404, 055 

548, 889 
1, 296, 372 


New Hampshire 
1 Revised February, 1928, on 1920-1927 data. 
4 Includes all foreign born, except those reported as naturalized. 
* Population Jan. 1, 1920; no estimate made. 
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Population of the United States, by States, 1930, 1925, and 1920, with 
number of aliens in 1920—Continued 


Federal census Jan. 1, 1920 

Estimated 

population 

Jan. 1, 1930 


State census 
*925 
Total 


population Aliens 


PE SIGE 6x casinnswonsesa 
New Mexico... 

INOW 2 OPE.....c0 

North Carolina- 


3, 155, 900 421, 551 


11, 755, 000 11, 162, 151 
3, 005, 000 
4 641, 192 
7, 013, 000 
2, 496, 000 
923, 000 
10, 053, 000 
736, 000 
1, 896, 000 
716, 000 
2, 531, 000 
5, 633, 000 
545, 000 
8 352, 42% 
2, 622, 000 
1, 628, 000 
1, 770, 000 
3, 009, 000 
257, 000 | 


1, 609, 190 
3,819 
35, 183 
372, 925 
20, 287 
49, 918 
795, 330 
92, 913 
3, 339 
25, 544 
7, 547 
286, 297 
24, 599 
23, 472 
16, 524 
124, 866 
46, 983 
203, 888 
13, 913 


783, 389 
8, 720, 017 
604, 397 


Pennsylvania. -- 
Rhode Island. -_. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee 
ERI, canes 
Utah 
Vermont-.-. 
Virginia..... 
Washington. 
West Virgini 
Wisconsin_..-- 
Wyoming 


679, 260 


681, 260 


1, 463, 701 | 
2, 632, 067 
194, 402 








3 Population Jan. 1, 1920; no estimate made. 

* Population State census 1925; no estimate made. 
Population of the 20 largest cities in the United 
1920, with number of aliens in 


States, 1930, 1925, and 
1920 


Estimated | g,, a: Scere 
population | * tate census | 
Total 


Jan. 1, 1930 | —_ Aliens ! 
population . 


= = | 
5, 873, 356 | 


5, 620, 048 

2, 701, 705 

1, 823, 779 
993, 678 
796, 841 
772, 897 
748, 060 
733, 826 
588, 343 
576, 673 
506, 775 
506, 676 
457, 147 
437, 571 
414, 524 
401, 247 
387, 219 
380, 582 | 


New York, N. Y 
Chicago, Il 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Detroit, Mich 
Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Louis, Mo 

Boston, Mass. --- 
Baltimore, Md 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Buffalo, N. Y 

San Francisco, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis---.... 
Washington, D. C..... 
Newark, N. J 
Cincinnati, Ohio_...... 


6, 087, 
3, 234, 
2, 106, 700 
1, 445, 500 | 
1, 046, : 


700 
700 


1, 218, 074 
382, 741 
210, 538 
185, 969 


2 1, 242, 044 | 


45, 018 
135, 627 





Minneapolis, Minn -.-.- 
Kansas City, Mo 


324, 410 
Seattle, Wash 


315, 312 


1 Includes all foreign born, except those reported as naturalized. 

2 Special census taken under Federal supervision as of May 31, 1925. 

3 Estimate not used; result unsatisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REep]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, after being a Member of this body 
for 10 years I realize that on both sides of the aisle there are 
men who are well qualified as constitutional lawyers. 

I ean hardly flatter myself that I shall receive the undivided 
attention of the House which many of the very able men who 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 


have discussed constitutional questions have received, neverthe- | 


less I have a question here that is of the utmost importance to 
some of the larger States which should receive your attention. 
I am going to have the amendment read for the information of 
the House; then it will appear in the Recogp and Members can 
give careful thought and study to it in the morning. When we 
are under the 5-minute rule I propose to offer this amendment. 
It would be much more pleasant for me to stand here and talk 
without reference to any prepared manuscript, but in order that 
I may not be misunderstood and so that I shall not in any way 
fail to quote correctly the Constitution and authorities bear- 
ing out the argument which I shall make, I shall ask the in- 
dulgence of the committee and the close attention of the mem- 
bers of the committee while I read a brief which I have prepared 
touching the reason” for the amendment which I propose to 
offer and the constitutional authority for its adoption. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman also read the amend- 
ment itself? 


23, 456 | 


c | Constitution, goes to the very root of free government. 
Federal census Jan. 1, 1920 | 


138, 368 | 
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Mr. REED of New York. Yes; I will read the amendment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. So that it may appear in the Recorp? 

Mr. REED of New York. That is what I plan todo. At the 
end of the bill, if the bill should not be emasculated by remoy- 
ing some of the other sections, I shall introduce this as section 
No, 23. 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to prevent the leg- 
islature of any State (subject, however, to the initiative and referen- 
dum law in any State wherein such a law exists), at any time after the 
approval of this act, in order to secure contiguous and compact terri- 
tory and equalization of population in accordance with the rules 
enumerated in section 3 of the apportionment act, approved August 8, 


| 1911, by concurrent resolution, redistricting the State for the purpose 


of electing Representatives to Congress, and upon each and every such 
redistricting the Representatives to Congress shall in any such State 
be elected from the new districts so formed. 


I just want to call your attention to the fact that there is 
nothing there that disturbs the free action of the legislatures as 
they now function—nothing whatever. 

The purpose of an apportionment act is to apportion or allo- 
cate among the several States the entire representative power 
of all the people in the Union according to their respective 
numbers, The bill (S. 312) provides for the whole number of 
which the House of Representatives is to be composed, viz, 435 
Members, and a method is then provided to ascertain how much 


| of this representative power each State is entitled to, based 
| upon its population. 


The representative power of all the people in the Union and 
its proper allocation to the several States, as directed by the 
It was 
sought by those who framed the Constitution to distribute this 
power of all the States on the basis of the population of the 
several States, and to that end they directed an enumera- 
tion be made every 10 years. 

Article I, section 2, clause 3, of the United States Constitu- 
tion provides that: 

The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of 10 years, in such manner as they shall direct. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That provides for a decennial census after 
the expiration of the first three years? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As I recall, the First Census was in 1790? 

Mr. REED of New York. Exactly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And the decennial period would begin 
the 1st of December 10 years thereafter. while here we antici- 
pate the decennial period by six months. ‘Yhere have we con- 
stitutional authority to do that? 

Mr. REED of New York. If the gentleman will let me pro- 
ceed, that will be taken up later. 

In obedience to this constitutional mandate the Congress has 
provided by legislation for a decennial census and a reappor- 
tionment of congressional representation from 1790 to 1910. 
It is now nine years since the 1920 census was taken, and 
although the House has performed its constitutional duty by 
passing a reapportionment act, the Senate has failed to act 
until the first session of the Seventy-first Congress. This dead- 
lock has broken a precedent of legislative regularity and obedi- 
ence to a constitutional mandate covering a period of 120 years. 

The present bill, S. 312, seeks to anticipate a similar legisla- 
tive situation on the subject of apportionment and by its pro- 
visions prevent a future legislative deadlock on this subject, 
the provisions to become operative, however, only in the event 

hat the Congress fails to act. The remedial provision to which 
I refer is section 22 of S. 312, as follows: 

Sec, 22. That on the first day, or within one week thereafter, of the 
second regular session of the Seventy-first Congress and of each fifth Con- 
gress thereafter, the President shall transmit to the Congress a state- 


| ment showing the whole number of persons in each State, excluding 


Indians not taxed, as ascertained under the fifteenth and each subsequent 
decennial census of the population, and the number of Representatives 
to which each State would be entitled under an apportionment of the 
existing number of Representatives made in the following manner: By 
apportioning the existing number of Representatives among the several 
States according to the respective numbers of the several States as 
ascertained under such census, by the method used in the last pr - 
ceding apportionment and a!so by the method of equal proportions, no 


| State to receive less than one Member. 


If the Congress to which the statement required by this section is 
transmitted fails to enact a law apportioning Representatives among 
the severa! States, then each State shall be entitled, in the second suc- 
ceeding Congress and in each Congress thereafter until such apportion- 
ing law shall be enacted or a subsequent statement shall be submitted 
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as herein provided, to the number of Representatives shown in the 
statement based upon the method used at the last preceding apportion- 
ment; and it shall be the duty of the Clerk of the last House of Repre- 
sentatives forthwith to send to the executive of each State a certificate 
of the number of Representatives to which such State is entitled under 
this section. In case of a vacancy in the office of Clerk, or of his 
absence or inability to discharge this duty, then such duty shall devolve 
upon the officer who, under section 32 or 33 of the Revised Statutes, is 
charged with the preparation of the roll of Representatives elect, 

This section shall have no force and effect in respect of the appor- 
tionment to be made under any decennial census unless the statement 
required by this section in respect of such census is transmitted to the 
Congress within the time prescribed in this section. 


There is another situation that may arise to cause a miscar- 
riage of justice with respect to the reapportionment of Repre- 
sentatives among the States. Provision is made in 8. 312 to 
prevent a deadlock between the House and the Senate with 
respect to apportionment legislation, but no provision is made 
in the Senate bill to prevent a possible deadlock in the States 
when the legislature attempts to redistrict. Let us take New 
York State as an illustration of what may happen. It is pre- 
dicted that under the reapportionment based upon the 1930 
ceusus New York State may and probably will lose a Repre- 
sentative. A deadlock between the legislature and the execu- 
tive might prevent a redistricting of the State. This, if it 
should occur. would require that all of the Members, 42 in 
number, be elected at large. This would be manifestly unfair 
to the people of the State and the Nation. 

The whole principle of representative government, as dis- 
closed by the debates of the framers of the Constitution, was to 
make it possible for the various interests, such as agriculture, 
industry, finance, commerce, navigation, to have a voice in the 
national councils. Congress recognized the fact in 1842 that 
this could best be accomplished by providing for congressional 
districts composed of contiguous territory which would enable 
a Representative to be known to his constituents, and he in 
turn to be familiar with the conditions in that district, so that 
he could legislate intelligently and effectively. The selection 
and election of the 42 Representatives at large, without due 
regard to the agricultural, industrial, financial, and other in- 
terests of the State, would deprive a large portion of the State 
from any voice in the national councils. It is to avoid any 
such calamity as this that I am urging this amendment. 

This situation I wish to meet by offering the following 
amendment: 

Sxc. 23. Nething in this act contained shall be construed to prevent 
the legislature of any State (subject, however, to the initiative and 
referendum law in any State wherein such a law exists), at any time 
.after the approval of this act, in order to secure contiguous and com- 
pact territory and equalization of population in accordance with the 
rules enumerated in section 3 of the apportionment act, approved Au- 
gust 8, 1911, by concurrent resolution, redistricting the State for the 
purpose of electing Representatives to Congress, and upon each and 
every such redistricting the Representatives to Congress shall in any 
such State be elected from the new districts so formed, 


This brings us to a consideration of the scope of the power 
of Congress in this matter of reapportionment of Representa- 
tives. As clearly stated in the case of Prigg v. Pennsylvania 
(1842, 16 Pet. 619), while -there is no express power in the 
Constitution authorizing Congress to reapportion, the whole 
purpose of the enumeration, as provided for in the Constitu- 
tion, would be nullified if the means to accomplish the ends 
were denied to Congress: 


Although the Constitution has declared that Representatives shall be 
apportioned among the States according to their respective * * * 
numbers, and for this purpose it has expressly authorized Congress by 
law to provide for an enumeration of the population every 10 years, yet 
the power to apportion Representatives after this enumeration is made 
is nowhere found among the express powers given to Congress, but it 
has always been acted upon as irresistably flowing from the duty 
positively enjoined by the Constitution. 


Following is Article I, section 4, of the United States Consti- 
tution: 


Control of congressional elections.—I. The times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed 
by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law 


make or alter such regulations, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators. 


This constitutional provision was adopted on Thursday, 
August 9, 1787. The debate shows clearly that the purpose 
the framers of the Constitution had in mind was to keep suffi- 
cient control of the election of Representatives to prevent any 
State legislature from obstructing or interfering with the 
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orderly and equitable apportionment of the representative power 
of the people. 


The Committee of Detail had provided in its report that— 

“The times and places and manner of holding the election of the 
Members of each House shall be prescribed by the legislature of each 
State; but their provisions concerning them may, at any time, be 
altered by the Legislature of the United States,” 

Madison and G. Morris thought that this provision ought at least 
to be confined to election of Members of the House of Representatives; 
since, as to the Senate, the right of the legislatures to elect members 
of that body must necessarily include the right to regulate the times, 
places, and manner of election. The convention, however, did not 
concur with his view. Charles Pinckney and Rutledge moved to reject 
the power of Congress to alter the provisions made by the States; 
Madison, Gorham, King, and G. Morris contended that such a power 
was absolutely necessary; for as Madison said: 

“The necessity of a general government supposes that State legis- 
latures will sometimes fail or refuse to consult the common interest 
at the expense of their local coustituency or prejudices * * *, The 
legislatures of the States ought not to have the uncontrolled right of 
regulating the times, places, and manner of holding elections. These 
are words of great latitude. It was impossible to foresee all the abuses 
that might be made of the discretionary power * * *, It seemed 
as improper in principle * * * to give over the election of the 
Representatives of the people in the general legislature, as it would be 
to give to the latter a like power over the election of their representa- 
tives in the State legislatures.” 

The convention supported Madison's view. 

Read of Delaware then suggested an amendment to vest in Congress 
the power not only to alter the provisions of the States but to make 
regulations in case the States should fail, or refuse altogether, and 
this was adopted. (The Making of a Constitution, by Charles Warren.) 


More than a quarter of a century after the adoption of Ar- 
ticle I, section 4, of the Constitution, William Rawle discussing 
this provision in his work on the United States Constitution 
had this to say: 


It only remains to observe that to guard against a refractory dis- 
position, should it ever arise in legislatures of the States, in respect 
to times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives, Congress is empowered at any time to make or alter 
by law such regulations, except as to the place of choosing Senators. 


Kent, commenting on Article I, section 4, in his Commentaries, 
in connection with the apportionment act of 1842, which for the 
first time provided that Representatives should be elected by 
districts composed of contiguous territory * * *, said: 


This direction—referring to election by districts composed of con- 
tiguous territory—was authorized by the provision in the Constitution 
(Art. I, sec. 4) that the time, places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the tegislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 


Continuing, Kent expressed the reason and the wisdom of the 
legislation : 


The election of Members of Congress by districts had been hereto- 
fore adopted in some of the States and not in others. Uniformity 
on this subject was desirable, and the measure itself was recommended 
by the wisdom and justice of giving, as far as possible, to local sub- 
divisions of the people of each State a due influence in the choice of 
Representatives, so far as not to leave the aggregate minority of the 
people in a State, through approaching perhaps to a majority, to be 
wholly overpowered by the combined action of the numerical majority, 
without any voice whatsoever in the national councils. 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS TO REDISTRICT 


An examination of the reapportionment acts from 1790 until 
the act of 1842 shows that nothing was said about laying out 
congressional districts. The power to do so, however, was dele- 
gated to Congress in section 4 of Article I of the Constitution. 

The history of apportionment legislation and the power of 
Congress to delegate authority to the States to redistrict was 
carefully compiled by a distinguished former Member of this 
House, Hon. Marion B. Rhodes, a Representative from Missouri, 
The brief is as follows: 


BRIEF OF HON. MARION E, RHODES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS, 
FROM THB STATE OF MISSOURI, ON THE QUESTION OF THE RIGHT OF 
CONGRESS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION TO DELEGATE TO THE STATES 
AUTHORITY TO REDISTRICT 


Section 2, Article I, of the Constitution, provides that Representa- 
tives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers. 

Section 2, Article I, of the Constitution, also provides that the actual 
enumeration of inhabitants of the United States shall be made within 


f 
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three years after the first meeting of Congress, under the Constitution, 
and within every subsequent period of 10 years in such manner as 
Congress shall direct. This same section 2 provides that the number 
of Representatives shall not exceed one for ever 30,000. This is all 
the constitutional» authority there is on the subject of taking the 
census and fixing the basis of representation in Congress, except what 
appears in section 2 of the fourteenth amendment, and from 1790 
down to the present time Congress has in various acts, but not always 
in the same way, provided for taking the census once in 10 years and 
fixing by law the basis of representation. 

It is clear under the provisions of section 2, Article I, of the Consti- 
tution, that the object of taking the census was for the purpose of 
apportioning direct taxes and Representatives in Congress among the 
several States. Inasmuch as the census is to be taken once within 
each period of 10 years, it is also clear this requirement was put into 
the Constitution in order to equitably apportion Representatives in 
Congress among the several States and to provide for an increase jn 
the number of Representatives in Congress, from time to time, as tie 
population might increase. 


Following the decennial census of 1790, Congress passed its first 
apportionment act, effective April 14, 1792. This was a very brief 
act, consisting of but one short paragraph, conforming to the require- 
ments of the Constitution above mentioned. All Members of Congress 
under this act were evidently elected at large, because there is no 
reference therein to the question of congressional districts. The act 
provided for one Representative in each State for every 33,000 persons, 
determined according to section 2 of Article I of the Constitution. 
(1 Stat. L. p. 253.) 

Following the census of 1800, effective January 14, 1802, Congress 
passed the second apportionment act, providing for one Representative 
in Congress for every 33,000 persons in each State, determined according 
to the Constitution. This act, like the prece@‘ag, consisted of but one 
short paragraph and made no reference to the election of Members of 
Congress by congressional districts. In fact, it was a verbatim copy of 
the act of 1792. (2 Stat. L. p. 128.) 

Following the census of 1810, by act of Congress, effective December 
21, 1811, the third apportionment act was passed. The only difference 
in this act and the two preceding acts was that the ratio was changed 
to one Member for every 35,000 persons in each State, determined 
according to the Constitution. (2 Stat. L. p. 669.) 

Following the census of 1820, by act of Congress, effective March 7, 
1822, Congress passed its fourth apportionment act, which was sub- 
stantially the same as those preceding, except the basis of representa- 
tion was fixed at one Representative for every 40,000 persons in each 
State, determined according to the Constitution, no reference being 
made in this act to the question of congressional districts. (3 Stat. L. 
p. 651.) 

Following the census of 1830, by act of Congress, effective May 22, 
1832, Congress passed its fifth apportionment act, which was substan- 
tially the same as each of the preceding acts, except the basis of rep- 
resentation was increased from one Member for every 40,000 persons to 
one Member for every 47,000 persons, to be determined according to the 
Constitution, no reference being made to congressional districts, (4 
Stat. L. p. 516.) 


Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. The gentleman understands that George Wash- 
ington vetoed the first apportionment bill because it involved 
the principle of major fractions? 

Mr. REED of New York. I recall that very distinctly, and 
I recall that Webster in 1832 argued that question and that 
later major fractions became legal, so far as congressional 
action was concerned, when it was found how it was affecting 
large States adversely. I remember that distinctly, and you will 
find it in the debates. Webster made the statement, and when 
the country understood the proposition major fractions were 
adopted. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. And that was without a constitutional provi- 
sion ? 

Mr. RNED of New York. Yes. 


Following the census of 1840, by act of Congress, effective June 25, 
1842, Congress passed its sixth apportionment act, fixing ‘the ratio 


at one Representative for every 70,683 persons in each State having 
a fraction greater than one moiety of the said ratio. This act con- 
sists of two paragraphs, the first being substantially the same as in 
the preceding apportionment acts, except the basis of representation 
is increased. Section 2 provides as follows: “That in every case 
where a State is entitled to more than one Representative in Congress 
the number shall be elected by districts composed of contiguous terri- 
tory equal in number to the number of Representatives to which such 
State may be entitled, no one district to be entitled to more than one 
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Representative.” This is the first time in the history of apportion- 
ment legislation any reference is made to congressional districts, 
Members of Congress having been prior to this time either elected at 
large in the several States or elected by districts fixed by the several 
States independent of congressional action. In most cases, however, 
they were elected at large. (5 Stat. L. p. 491.) 

By act of Congress, effective May 23, 1850, provision was made for 
taking the seventh decennial census. In this act Congress authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to apportion Repgesentatives in Congress 
among the several States and fixed the number of Members at 233. This 
act provided for electing one Represenative at Large for each major 
fraction of the ratio. This act also provided for taking of the census 
by the United States marshals of the several States. This is the 
first time in the history of our Government (and I think the only 
time) that Congress provided for taking the census and determining 
the representation in Congress in the same act. Under the provisions 
of this act the Secretary of the Interior was not only directed to 
apportion Representatives in Congress among the several] States, but 
he was also directed to certify the result to the House of Representa- 
tives and to the governors of the several States. (9 Stat. L. p. 433.) 

However, supplementafy to this act, Congress passed an act, effec- 
tive July 30, 1852, directing the Secretary of the Interior to enforce 
the provisions of the above-mentioned act. It appears the census re- 
turns from the State of California were incomplete, which had resulted 
in delay on the part of the Secretary of the Interior in complying with 
the law. The act further provided for an increase of the total mem- 
bership, previously fixed at 233, to 234. (10 Stat. L. p. 25.) 

By act of Congress, approved March 4, 1862, it was provided “ that 
from and after the 3d day of March, 1863, the number of Members 
of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States 
shall be 241; and the eight additional Members shall be assigned one 
each to Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Ver- 
mont, and Rhode Island.” This act was silent as to the question of 
laying States out into congressional districts. (12 Stat. L. p. 353.) 

By act of Congress, approved February 2, 1872, Congress fixed the 
number of Representatives at 283 Members, to be elected by districts 
composed of contiguous territory and containing as nearly as practica- 
ble an equal number of inhabitants. Under this act provision was made 
for electing Members at large in the States in which an increased 
number of Representatives had been given under the law, providing that 
the other Representatives to which the State was entitled should be 
elected by districts then provided for until the legislature of said State 
might otherwise provide before the time fixed by law for the election of 
such Representatives. This act also fixed the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, beginning with the year 1876, as the day 
for electing Representatives and Delegates in Congress. This act also 
provided a method of filling vacancies on account of death or resigna- 
tion in Congress. Section 6 of the act provided for the enforcement of 
the fourteenth article of amendment. (17 Stat. L. p. 28.) 

By act of Congress approved February 25, 1882, the House of Repre- 
sentatives was to be composed of 325 Members, there being no reference 
to the ratio of representation. Section 3 of the act provided that Rep- 
resentatives should be elected by districts composed of contiguous terri- 
tory and each containing, as nearly as practicable, an equal number of 
inhabitants. The conclusion of this section follows in the nature of an 
amendment: “ That unless the legislature of such State shall otherwise 
provide before the election of such Representatives shall take place as 
provided by law, where no change shall be hereby made in the repre- 
sentation of a State, Representatives thereof to the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress shall be elected therein as now prescribed by law. If the number 
as hereby provided for shall be larger than it was before this change, 
then the additional Representative or Representatives allowed to said 
State under this apportionment may be elected by the States at large, 


and the other Representatives to which the State is entitled by the dis- 


tricts as now prescribed by law in said State; and if the number hereby 
provided for shall in any State be less than it was before the change 
hereby made, then the whole number to such State hereby provided for 
shall be elected at large unless the legislature of said State has provided 
or shall otherwise provide before the time fixed by law for the next 
election of Representatives therein.” (22 Stat. L. p. 5.) 

By act of Congress approved February 7, 1891, the number of Repre- 
sentatives was fixed at 356 Members, apportioned among the several 
States according to the provisions of this act, without reference to the 
ratio of representation as in the preceding reapportionment act. This 
act also provided for the election of Representatives by districts com- 
posed of contiguous territory and containing, as nearly as practicable, 
an equal number of inhabitants. Section 4 of the act, which is very 
similar to section 3 of the preceding act, is as follows: “That in case 
of an increase in the number of Representatives which may be given to 
any State under this apportionment, such additional Representative or 
Representatives shall be elected by the State at large, and the other 
Representatives by the districts now prescribed by law, until the legis- 
lature of such State, in the manner herein prescribed, shall redistrict 
such State; and if there be no increase in the number of Representatives 
for the State, the Representatives thereof shall be elected from the dis- 
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tricts now prescribed by law until such State be redistricted as herein 
prescribed by the legislature of said State.” (26 Stat. L. p. 735.) 

Following the census of 1900, by act of Congress approved January 
16, 1901, the number of Representatives was fixed at 386 Members, 
apportioned among the several States as in the two preceding acts with- 
out reference to the ratio. This act contained substantially the same 
provision, both with regard to laying out the States into congressional 
districts and electing Representatives at large. Section 4, however, 
contains this provision; “If the number hereby provided for shall in 
any States be less than it was before the change hereby made, then the 
whole number in such State hereby provided for shall be elected at 
large, unless the legislatures of the said States have provided or shall 
otherwise provide before the time fixed by law for the next election of 
Representatives therein.” (31 Stat. L. p. 733.) 

Following the census of 1910, by act of Congress approved August 8, 
1911, the number of Representatives was fixed at 433 Members without 
reference to ratio. This act contains the same provisions with regard 
to the method of electing Members of Congress and laying States out 
into congressional districts composed of contiguous territory as in the 
act of 1901, Under section 4 of this act the same provision was enacted 
in relation to electing Members at large as in the preceding reappor- 
tionment act, except no provision was made for electing Members at 
large on account of a reduction of membership, because under this act 
no State lost a Member. This act contained an additional section relat- 
ing to the method of nominating candidates for Congress at large. 
(37 Stat. L. p. 13.) 

Under the apportionment act of February 25, 1882, Maine and a few 
other States each lost a Member of Congress. This act provided specifi- 
cally for the election of Members of Congress at large, in the event a 
State lost representation, until such time as the legislature might redis- 
trict the same. While the reapportionment act of January 16, 1901, 
contained the same provision concerning the election of Members of 
Congress at large, in the event a State lost membership, as was provided 
in the act of February 25, 1882, yet under this act no State lost mem- 
bership. It will be observed from the foregoing history of reapportion- 
ment legislation that Congress did not exercise its power, under the 
Constitution, in directing the several States in the formation of con- 
gressional districts during the first 50 years of our national life. In 
other words, the States were left free to either elect Members of Con- 
gress at Jarge or to elect them from local congressional districts of their 
own making. 

Reviewing the history of congressional elections, it is found that in a 
vast majority of cases Members of Congress were elected at large in all 
the States prior to 1842. In that year, however, Congress for the first 
time provided that in every case where a State was entitled to more 
than one Representative in Congress, the number to which such State 
was entitled should be elected by congressional districts composed of 
contiguous territory, equal in number to the number of Representatives 
to which such State was entitled according to the provisions of the act. 

In the reapportionment act of February 2, 1872, Congress not only 
provided that congressional districts should be composed of contiguous 
territory, but that such districts should be composed as nearly as prac- 
ticable of equal population. From that day to this, in every reappor- 
tionment act, Congress has provided that the several States should be 
laid out into congressional districts composed of contiguous territory 
and of equal population. 

Under the apportionment act of May 23, 1850, Congress delegated 
authority to the Secretary of the Interior to reapportion Representatives 
in Congress according to the census herein provided for, and to certify 
the result to the House of Representatives and to the governors of the 
several States. 

It is clear from the above-cited cases that Congress from time to time 
could just as easily have provided that the governors of States might 
lay out the States into congressional districts as for the legislatures to 
have done so, because it is from the reapportionment act itself the 
States derive their authority to lay out congressional districts, and not 
from the Federal Constitution. Hence, Congress can delegate such 
authority either to the legislatures or to the governors of the several 
States. 


As my time is exhausted I shall discuss at a later time the 
merits of the amendment and its importance to the people of 
my State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ropsion]. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen, you have already been detained perhaps too long. 
I desire, however, to express my views on this very important 
matter. 

This bill includes both the taking of the census and the ap- 
portionment of the House of Representatives. I think these 
subjects should have been considered separately. There is no 
objection to the taking of the census. However, I agree with 
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the chairman of the Census Committee, Mr, Fenn, and with 
the gentleman from Mississippi, the ranking Democrat of the 
Census Committee, Mr. RANKIN, that the provision of the bill 
providing for the taking of the census under the civil service 
should be stricken out. [Applause.] 

It seems to me to be unwise and a waste of the public money 
to hold a civil-service examination to select about 100,000 peo- 
ple when their employment will last for about two weeks. To 
do this it would be necessary to examine perhaps 500,000 
applicants. I am sure that other methods may be used that 
will prove to be more satisfactory in selecting the census 
enumerators and without cost to the Government. The Civil 
Service Commission could not make the necessary investiga- 
tion in the brief time allowed. Census enumerators should be 
persons not only of proper educational qualifications but of 
such personality and acquaintance in the community as would 
enable them to secure without offense the information sought. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does the civil-service provision apply only 
to those employed as enumerators? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It applies to everybody. If we 
do not take out that provision. there will be civil-service tests 
for supervisors, assistant supervisors, clerks, enumerators and 
all, and I trust the House will take out that feature by an 
overwhelming vote. [Applause.] 

I notice on page 3 of the bill it says that preference shall be 
given to American citizens and to ex-service men. This should 
be amended and provide that no one shall be employed except 
American citizens. Why, have we come to the point in this 
country where we have to employ aliens to take the census? 

Some one must have had it in mind that there are so few 
American citizens living in some communities we could not find 
a citizen to take the census. None but citizens could take the 
oath of office and none but citizens should be employed. 

Another thing I think unwise, my friends, is the taking of the 
census in the wintertime. As I recall, this has been done but 
one time, and that was in 1920. 

Let me warn those who represent rural districts, in my judg- 
meut this is another effort to further transfer political control 
from the rural sections to the cities. In many sections the roads 
are so bad in the wintertime that it would hinder the taking of a 
correct census; and then, again, tens of thousands of men and 
women working on the farms leave the farms in the winter- 
time after their work is over and go into the industrial centers 
or into the cities to find employment and would be counted there 
instead of at their homes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. And to California. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Well, it is all right to go to 
California. That is a good place to go. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does not the gentleman think that the first 
of November would be by far the preferable for agriculture 
when you are thinking of the accuracy of statistics with refer- 
ence to agriculture? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Certainly not. You will find 
the farmers on the farm during the farming season, 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that many of the crops are not even harvested and 
the farmers would not know in November what their yields 
were. 

Mr. RANKIN and Mr. KETCHAM rose. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Do not take up all of my time. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield the gentleman further time to 
make up for any time I may use now. 

I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
I have here a list of the dates on which all censuses have been 
taken: 

In 1790 it was taken on the first Monday in August. 

In 1800 it was taken on the first Monday in August. 

In 1810, first Monday in August. 

In 1820, first Monday in August. 

In 1830, the first of June. 

In 1840, the first of June. 

In 1850, the first of June. 

In 1860, the first of June. 

In 1870, the first of June. 

In 1880, the first of June. 

In 1890, the first of June. 

In 1900, the first of June. 

In 1910, April 15. 
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In 1920 was the only time it was ever attempted to take it in 
the wintertime and that census began on January 1. 


HOW MANY ILLEGAL ALIENS? 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I shall support an amendment 
to the bill urging the enumerators in taking the census to dis- 
cover as far aS may be possible the names and addresses of the 
aliens who are now in this country illegally. We are told on 
respectable authority that there are now from 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 men and women in this country without right. They 
were bootlegged into our country. We have thousands of miles 
of border and seacoast. Millions of people are anxious to come 
to this country, and they are coming into this country illegally 
by the tens of thousands. I strongly favor the recommenda- 
tions of Secretary of Labor Davis to require all aliens in this 
country to register, so that we may determine who are here 
legally and those who are here illegally, and report those who 
have no right to be in this country. It is very important that 
our immigration laws be enfcrced, and that it be known to the 
world that we are enforcing them. 

Now, on the next proposition, ladies and gentlemen, I am op- 
posed to counting aliens so far as that determines representa- 
tion in the House or in the Electoral College. I shall not enter 
into the legal phase of this question. This has been discussed 
fully. I know there are two schools of thought. Some hold 
that they must be counted and others hold it is not necessary 
to count them. I think it is a political question, and whatever 
action the Congress would take on it would not be disturbed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


I OPPOSE COUNTING ALIENS 


According to the census of 1920, we have nearly 14,000,000 
persons born in foreign lands in this country. I am inclined to 
think a correct census would show that we now have somewhere 
between 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 persons of foreign birth, and ac- 
cording to best available information from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
came in illegally. About 75 per cent of these persons of foreign 
birth live in the great cities of our country, and the other 25 per 
cent live in the villages, small towns, and rural sections. Some 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 of these persons from foreign lands have 
never become naturalized, and they are aliens. I have no feel- 
ing against aliens. We have given them protection, liberty, 
freedom, and opportunity, and they have been urged to become 
citizens, yet they do not think enough of this country to become 
citizens. If: they are included in apportioning the House of 
Representatives and Electoral College they would represent from 
20 to 30 Members of the House of Representatives, and from 20 
to 30 votes in the Electoral College. I am unwilling for them 
to make up the House of Representatives and to help elect the 
President of the United States. [Applause.] 


SLACKERS 


My mind, ladies and gentlemen, goes back to the World War. 
We had hundreds of thousands of these aliens in this country, 
able-bodied young men within the draft age, who came from the 
allied countries, and while American boys were bleeding and 
dying on Flanders Field for this country, the allied countries, 
and to save the civilization of the world, these aliens claimed 
their exemption, Lid behind the American flag, and received 
wages of from $5 to $20 per day, while our American boys gave 
up their jobs and opportunities and were paid from $1 to $1.10 
a day. Now, I am unwilling for these aliens to be counted in 
making up the House of Representatives and the Electoral Col- 
lege. It was never the intention of our forefathers to give these 
aliens such a large say in our government. They are not citi- 
zens, you can not force them to help defend this country, and 
why should they have representation in Congress or in the Elec- 
toral College. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
dispute that statement? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I dispute it in so far as the 
facts will show that thousands and thousands of aliens fought 
and bled and died on the battle fields of France, and many 
thousands of them came from Milwaukee and from Wisconsin, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; and by act of Congress 
they are citizens, and I want every one of them counted when 
we take the census. Let us count them. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not also true that they became American 
citizens by reason of their service? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. I would be willing to go a 
little further and not only count them but count the father and 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Does the gentleman want to 
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the mother who bore them, who are living here and who gave 
them to the country. [Applause.] 

It is the six to eight million who did not fight but who hid 
behind the flag and enjoyed the prosperity of this country that 
I am thinking of, and when our boys came back from Flanders 
Field they found these aliens in their jobs, and a lot of them 
have still got their jobs. 

It is important. The aliens in this country will make up 
20 to 30 of the membership of this House, and this might mean 
the control of the House. That means 20 to 30 votes in the 
Electoral College to elect the President of this great country. 
This might decide the Presidency. In one congressional district 
in this country only a few thousand citizens voted last year. 
There were several hundred thousand aliens living there, yet 
that district has a Representative in this House, and the aliens 
there have just as much power in representation as citizens 
living in my district. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. HOCH. The question of interpretation of the word 
“person” is, I confess, a very interesting one from a constitu- 
tional standpoint. 

This fact has not been suggested. In the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of the fourteenth amendment it provides that if a State 
shall deny suffrage to any of the male inhabitants of such 
State, being 21 years of age and citizens of the United States, 
are in any way abridged, and so forth, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the proportion in which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens 21 years of age in such State. Now, suppose 
in the State of Pennsylvania there are 500,000 aliens and also 
500,000 American citizens between 21 and 30 years of age. 
There is no question but Pennsylvania would have the right to 
deny suffrage to those persons between 21 and 30 years of age, 
as the State has the right to fix the age of suffrage. If they 
did that, as they would have a perfect right to do under the 
Constitution, we would have the anomalous situation of a 
refusal to count 500,000 American citizens between 21 and 30 
years of age and counting 500,000 aliens in the State. Is not 
that an anomalous situation? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. You do not have to convince me. 
I am with you.on the proposition. I am opposed to counting 
the aliens. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. For a question. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. They have eight Representa- 
tives from the State of Mississippi with 112,500 votes, and only 
13,816 votes were cast in the district of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. They are so well satisfied down there in that 
district they do not want to vote. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
is not seeking information. 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is talking about equal representation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In my State every American 
citizen over 21 years of age, who has lived there the required 
time, be he rich or poor, black or white, is given the right to vote. 
So there is no criticism of Kentucky. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Thirteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixteen votes in the district of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]—and eight Members from the whole 
State only have 112,550 votes—do you call that equality of 
representation ? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is it the idea of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that two wrongs make a right? The question 
of Mississippi is not up now. Is the gentleman from Wisconsin 
willing by his vote to let the aliens of this country who are here, 
who have been urged by organizations and individuals to become 
American citizens but who refuse to do so, have the same rights 
as our citizens? It is up to the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
others to say whether or not we are going to let them through 
these 20 or 30 additional Representatives select and control the 
House of Representatives and perhaps elect the President of the 
United States. 

So far as I am concerned, I hope some day we will pass a law 
that requires that when an alien has lived here a reasonable 
time, enjoyed our freedom, our opportunities, and our prosperity 
it will be up to him to apply for citizenship and become a citi- 
zen, and get himself in a position so that when peril threatens 
we can call him to the defense of our country, and if he fails or 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
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refuses let him leave the country. Let him get under the flag 
and defend it or get out. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANLOVE. Let me say to the gentleman that at the 
last session I introduced a bill exactly of that character. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I shall support it. I am willing 
to support an amendment to this bill which provides that any 
man who has heretofore in good faith declared his purpose to 
become an American citizen shall be counted in making up rep- 
resentation. [Applause.] 

CITIZENS LOSE—ALIENS GAIN 

As an illustration how unfairly the counting of aliens will 
result, I wish to point out that Kentucky has a population of 
about 2,500,000 made up of both native-born and naturalized 
citizens, largely native born, and has only a few thousand aliens. 
If aliens are to be counted in making up representation in the 
House of Representatives and votes in the Electoral College, 
it is now estimated that Kentucky will lose two Members of the 
House of Representatives and two votes in the Hlectoral College, 
while States having a large alien population will gain Members 
in the House of Representatives and votes in the Electoral 
College. 

It is unfair to crowd the Members out of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and take votes out of the Electoral College from the 
citizens and give these to aliens. That is the logical effect. I 
know this was never intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. 

Furthermore, a very large majority of these aliens are located 
in the large cities. To count the aliens means to take repre- 
sentation and votes from American citizens in the rural sec- 
tions and give that representation, votes, and power to aliens 
in the great cities, and in the last analysis it takes control from 
the rural sections of the country and places that power and 
control in che great cities. 

If this bill, when it comes to a final vote, still provides for the 
counting of aliens in making up representation in the House of 
Representatives and votes in the Hlectoral College, I shall be 
compelled to vote against it. In the meantime, I shall use 
whatever power and influence I may have to amend the bill to 
protect the citizens of this country. [Applause.] 

I also oppose that part of the bill that attempts to apportion 
the House of Representatives in 1929, when the Constitution 
provides that this apportionment shall be made after the taking 
of the census. There is no good reason why this apportion- 
ment should not be deferred until after the census is taken in 
1930. There is no provision in the Constitution to make this 
apportionment before the census is taken. 

I wish to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your patient 
hearing. [Applause.] 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT]. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen and gentle- 
women of the House, I understand that to the census and reap- 
portionment bill now pending before the House an amendment 
will be offered excluding aliens from the count on which the ap- 
portionment of Representatives is based. The proponents of 
such an amendment base its constitutionality on the assumption 
that it was not intended by Article I, section 2, paragraph 3 of 
the Constitution and by section 2 of the fourteenth amendment 
to include aliens in the count for the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives. They arrive at their conclusions in this matter by 
the interpretation they place upon the word “ persons” in para- 
graph 3, section 2 of Article I, and section 2 of the fourteenth 
amendment, and by fortifying this interpretation with a long line 
of legal reasoning and by the utter disregard of the facts and 
history surrounding the creation of the acts. 

Inasmuch as there are no court decisions construing the 
constitutional provisions on this particular point, the question 
will be considered in the light of the ordinary meaning of the 
word “persons,” the history of the apportionment provision in 
the Constitutional Convention, the history of the fourteenth 
amendment, and past congressional construction of the pro- 
vision. 

The word “person” is defined by the Standard Dictionary 
as follows: 

A human being as including body and mind; a man, woman, or 
child; an individual. An individual and rational being; a being pos- 
sessed of self-conscientiousness, recognition, memory, powers of rational 
inference, and with ethical and esthetic feeling, conceptions and ideal 
as distinguished not only from the inorganic but also from the merely 
organic and animal existence, 


There is nothing in the foregoing typical definitions to war- 
rant the exclusion of aliens from the meaning of the word 
“person” as including all human beings. Words in the Con- 
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stitution are given the meaning they had at common law or 
in common use, their “natural and obvious” sense, unless there 
are strong reasons to the contrary. Pollock v. Farmers Loan 
and Trust Co. (1895), 158 U. S. 601, 618; Gibbons v. Ogden 
(1824), 9 Wheat. 1, 188; Martin v. Hunter (1816), 1 Wheat. 
304, 326; Tennessee v. Whitworth (1886), 117 U. S. 1389, 147; 
Veazie Bank v. Fenno (1869), 8 Wall. 533, 542; Lock v. New 
Orleans: (1886), 4 Wall. 172. There can be no question that at 
common jaw, and in common use at the time of the adoption 
of the provision and since, an alien was and has been a 
“ person.” 

Section 3 of paragraph 2 of «Article I of the Constitution pre- 
scribes that: 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several Siates which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons. * * & 


The phrase in this section relating to the basis of apportion- 
ment as originally adopted by the Constitutional Convention 
reads as follows: 

The whole number of free citizens and inhabitants of every age, sex, 
and condition, including those bound to servitude for a term of years 
and three-fifths of all other persons, not comprehended in. the foregoing 
description (except Indians not paying taxes). 


This was referred to the Committee on Style, whose duty it 
was to refine the language. On September 12, 1787, the Commit- 
tee on Style reported the article back to the Constitutional Con- 
vention in its present form in the Constitution, having substi- 
tuted the word “ persons” for the longer phrase of “ free citi- 
zens and inhabitants of every age, sex, and condition,” and so 
forth. The substitution of the word “persons” for the longer 
phrase was passed by the Constitutional Convention without 
any comment or debate, so far as the records disclose and was 
adopted. 

The use of the words “free citizens and inhabitants” in the 
original draft undoubtedly indicates that it was contemplated 
that there would be free inhabitants who would not be citizens 
and that they should be counted in the basis for apportionment 
of Representatives. The necessary and only inference is that 
the substitution was regarded as a mere change in style and 
not in substance. The evidence that “persons” was taken to 
mean the same as “citizens and inhabitants,” shows that the 
word was used in its common sense and that the Constitutional 
Convention intended the word “ persons” to include “ aliens or 
noncitizens.” 

The internal evidence of the provision is against restricting 
the word “persons” to mean citizens. The word “person” is 
used in opposition to “citizen” in the second paragraph of the 
same section: “ No peison shall be a Representative who shall 
not have * * * been seven years a citizen of the United 
States.” And also in the third paragraph of section 3, of Arti- 
cle I: “ No person shall be a Senator who shall not have been 
* * * nine years a citizen of the United States.” And 
in Article 2, section 1, paragraph 5: “No person except a 
natural born citizen or a citizen of the United States, at 
the time of the adoption of this Constitution shall be eli- 
gible to the office of President.” These provisions in which 
aliens are expressly excluded show conclusively that the Con- 
stitutional Convention took into consideration the presence 
of and contemplated presence of aliens in the United States. 
The argument that aliens were not considered by the Con- 
stitutional Convention can be further met by the power 
given to Congress in the fourth paragraph of section 8 of 
Article I, of power “to estabiish an uniform rule of naturali- 
zation.” Every Congress that acted upon the apportionment 
provision of Article I of the Constitution and every apportion- 
ment that was made in reliance on that article included inhabi- 
tants who were not citizens. The protection of the fifth amend- 
ment, using the word “persons,” has always been held to 
extend to aliens. Wong Wing v. United States (1896), 163 
U. S. 228, 238; Li Sing v. U. S. (1901), 180 U. S. 486, 495; 
United States v. Brooks (D. C. Mich., 1922), 244 Fed. 908; 
United States v. Wong Quong Wong (D. C. Vt., 1899), 94 
Fed. 8382. 

The fourteenth amendment only changed the provision of 
paragraph 3, section 2, article 1, of the Constitution by omitting 
reference to direct taxes and by eliminating language relating to 
slaves. It is evident that there was no intention to use the 
word “persons” with a meaning other than its original mean- 
ing. The fourteenth amendment was framed with the inten- 
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tion of including aliens in the count for apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives, as indicated by the rejection by the Congress of 
proposals to base representation on the number of citizens or 
the number of voters. 

On December 5, 1865, in the House of Representatives 
(Cong. Globe, 39th Cong., 1st sess. p. 9), Mr. Schenck, 
in pursuance of previous notice, introduced a joint resolution 
proposing to amend the Constitution of the United States to 
apportion Representatives according to the number of votes in 
the several States. The resolution was read the first and second 
time and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. On the 
same day, Mr. Stevens also introduced the following joint 
resolution which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary : 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States which 
may be within the Union, according to their respective legal voters; 
and for this purpose, none shall be named legal voters who were not 
either natural-born citizens or naturalized foreigners. 


On January 16, 1866, the chairman of the subcommittee on 
the basis of Representatives, reported to the joint committee on 
reconstruction that it had adopted the following article: 


Representation and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included in this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole number of citizens of the 
United States and in each State: Provided, That when the elective fran- 
chise shall be denied or abridged in each State, on account of race, 
creed, or color, all persons of such race, creed, or color shall be ex- 
cluded on the basis of representation. 


Pending the consideration of this, Mr. Conkling moved to 
amend the proposed article by striking out the words, “ citizens 
of the United States in each State,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof, the words “persons in each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed.” The Conkling amendment was adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction by a vote of 11 to 3, absent and not 
voting, 1. The article as amended and reported to Congress 
read: 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed, etc. 


When the matter was brought before the House, Mr. Conkling, 
who had offered the substitute, stated as follows: 


It has been insisted that “ citizens” of the United States, and not 
“persons,” should be the. basis of representation and apportionment. 
These words were in the amendment as I originally drew it and intro- 
duced it, but my own judgment was that it should be “ persons,” and 
to this the committee assented, There are several answers to the argu- 
ment in favor of “citizens” rather than “persons.” The present 
Constitution is and always was opposed to this suggestion. ‘‘ Persons,” 
and not “ citizens,” have always constituted the basis. Again, it would 
narrow the basis of taxation and cause considerable inequalities in this 
respect, because, the number of aliens in some of the States is very 
large, and growing larger now when immigrants reach our shores at 
the rate of more than a State a year. Again, many of the States now 
hold their representation in part by reason of their aliens, and the 
legislatures and peoples of these States are to pass upon the amend- 
ment. It must be made acceptable to them. For these reasons the 
committee has adhered to the Constitution, as it is proposing to add to 
it only so much as is necessary to meet the point aimed at. (Con- 
gressional Globe, 39th Cong., Ist sess., p. 359.) 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT, Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. As I understand the gentleman, Mr. Conk- 
ling’s argument against the exclusion of aliens was based in 
part upon the ability of the aliens at that time to prevent the 
ratification of that amendment? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Not by any means. He was simply en- 
deavoring to follow out the Constitution as he interpreted it. 

Mr. LOZIER. I understood the gentleman to read that he 
gave as one reason for it that the amendment would have to 
be ratified by the people in these States, many of whom were 
aliens, 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. That is a matter of interpretation. 

On June 31, 1866, in the House of Representatives (Cong. 
Globe, 39th Cong., 1st sess., p. 535), Mr. Schenck offered as a 
substitute for the basis of representation, an amendment to be 
apportioned on the number of “citizens” and voters. In the 
debate that followed, Mr. Stevens said: 


If I have been rightly informed as to the number, there are from 
15 to 20 Representatives in the Northern States founded upon those 
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who are not citizens of the United States. In New York, I think, there 
are three or four Representatives founded upon the foreign population, 
three certainly. And, so it is in Wisconsin, Iowa, and other Northern 
States. Let us try to be practical. On the 5th day of December last, 
I introduced a proposition to amend the Constitution founding repre- 
sentation upon yoting basis and excluding the forcign population as the 
proposition of my friend from Ohio dves. It was dear to my heart, 
for I had been gestitating it for three months. But when I con- 
sulted the committee of fifteen and found that the States would not 
adopt it, I surrendered it. 


The Schenck substitute, that is substituting the words “ citi- 
zens or voters” for the word “persons,” was rejected by the 
House by a vote of 131 to 29, not voting 23. 

In the Senate while considering the question of the substitu- 
tion of the words “ voters or citizens” for the word “ persons ” 
Senator Wilson (Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., 1st sess., p. 
2986) stated: 

After the remarks made by the Senator from Ohio I desire to simply 
say that I regard this amendment as a proposition to strike from the 
basis of representation 2,100,000 unnaturalized foreigners in the old 
free States, for whom we are now entitled to 17 Representatives in 
the other House. It is simply a blow which strikes the 2,100,000 un- 
naturalized foreigners who are now counted in the basis of representa- 
tion. I shall vote against it. 


The Senate refused to change the word “ persons” to that of 
“citizens or voters.” 

These statements and others that could be quoted during the 
consideration and debate on the fourteenth amendment in the 
House and in the Senate show beyond question a contem- 
poraneous legislative construction of the word “persons” as 
inclusive of aliens and an intention by its use to continue that 
meaning in the fourteenth amendment. 

Section 2 of the fourteenth amendment as adopted reads 
as follows: 

Representation shall be apportioned among the several States, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State being 
21 years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other crimes, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
whole number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 


Internal evidence in this section of the fourteenth amendment 
supports the argument that the word “persons” is not to be 
restricted to citizens. It is used in contrast to the phrases 
“Male inhabitants * * *, being citizens of the United 
States,” and “ male citizens.” “ Indians not taxed” are excluded 
from the number of “ persons,” which would have been unnec- 
essary if “persons” did not include noncitizens. Light is cast 
indirectly on the inclusiveness of the word “persons” in the 
apportionment clause by United States v. Kagma (1886), 118 
U. S. 375, 378, which points out that the exclusion of Indians 
not taxed implies the inclusion of Indians that are taxed. 
While the word “persons” as used in section 2 of the four- 
teenth amendment has not been construed by the courts, it is 
highly persuasive that in the due process and equal protection 
clauses of section 1 of the amendment the word “ persons” has 
always been held to include aliens. Truax v. Raich (1915), 239 
U. S. 33; Colyer v. Sheffington (D. C. Mass., 1920), 265 Fed. 17; 
Yick Wo v. Hopkins (1886), 118 U. S. 356, 369; United States v. 
Lee Huen (D. C., 1902), 118 Fed. 442, 445. 

The natural meaning of the word “persons,” the evidence 
of the records of the Constitutional Convention in framing 
paragraph 3, section 2, of Article I of the Constitution, the 
history of the fourteenth amendment, and the uniform past 
congressional construction of the term by Congress in its ap 
portionment legislation proves that the term “ persons” as used 
in section 2 of the fourteenth amendment is intended to include 
aliens as well as citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to the effect of aliens as 
reflected in the voting population and representation, I have 
prepared this table showing the number of votes from various 
States in the last election; the number of Representatives 
from these States; the ratio that various States bear to other 
States as reflected in their vote in 1928, and the basis of con- 
gressional representation based upon the ratios of the votes 
as cast by the various States. 
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The 1928 election brought out the highest percentage of votes 
with reference to population that was ever cast in the history 
of the country. It is conceded that the number of votes cast 
by a locality bears an approximate ratio to the citizenship 
population of that territory. The old accepted rule was that 
one vote approximately represented five people. Now that the 
franchise is exercised by women, the ratio is approximately 
one vote to each two and a half people. Therefore, if you take 
the vote of any particular State, you should be able to arrive 
at a reasonable conclusion as to what the population of the 
State should be. In 1928 each political party, due to the in- 
tenseness of the campaign, exerted every effort to bring out as 
large a vote as possible. The percentage of voters in each 
State should be about equal with reference to its citizenship 
population. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I decline to yield at this time. 

As indicated in the table, New York, in the presidential 
election of 1928, cast a total vote of 4,466,072. This State at 
present has 43 Representatives. The total vote cast in the 
presidential election of 1928 for Kentucky was 940,604. The 
ratio of the vote of the State of Kentucky with the vote cast in 
the State of New York is 4.75, or, in other words, the State of 
New York cast 4.75 times as many votes as the State of 
Kentucky. 

Therefore, taking the vote of Kentucky as a basis for an 
equal ratio of representation, New York State should then be 
entitled to 52 Representatives. New York’s representation 
based upon the vote cast in the State of Mississippi would 
entitle the State of New York with reference to the ratio of the 
respective votes to 236 Representatives. New York’s repre- 
sentation based upon the vote cast in the State of Alabama 
would entitle the State of New York to 179 Representatives. 
New York’s representation based upon the vote cast in the 
State of Virginia would entitle the State of New York to 146 
Representatives. New York’s representation based upon the 
vote cast in the State of South Carolina, South Carolina’s vote 
bearing a ratio of 65.6 to that of New York, would entitle the 
State of New York to 459 Representatives. I have carried the 
ratios through based upon the votes cast by the States of 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and California, California being 
entitled to 184 Representatives as based upon the ratio of the 
vote cast by South Carolina. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? I do not want 
to question the gentleman’s statement, but I see by the chart 
that he has 11 Congressmen from the State of South Carolina. 
I make the point of order that some of them must have slipped 
away, as only 7 have shown up so far. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I thank the gentleman for calling 
the matter to my attention. That is a mistake of the drafts- 
man. The figures should be seven. 

From the outline of the foregoing chart which clearly indi- 
cates what the ratio of the respective representations will prob- 
ably be, if we count only citizens as a basis for the apportion- 
ment of Representatives, let me suggest to the proponents of 
this measure that they consider the matter very carefully, 
for if only citizen population is counted as a basis for the 
apportionment of Representatives, then surely a demand will 
be made that citizens who are not allowed to vote shall not be 
counted. The figures indicate, as reflected by the votes, that 
either many of the States now have a much larger representa- 
tion than they are entitled to, or that there is a large portion 
of their citizen population that is not allowed to vote. How- 
ever, let me get back to the original question which is to the 
constitutionality of an amendment to the pending bill to exclude 
aliens from the count for the basis of representation. I believe 
there is no question as indicated from the history of the draw- 
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ing of the provisions in the Constitution that such an amendment 
would be unconstitutional. A provision for the exclusion of 
aiiens from the count for the basis of apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives should come before this body in the form of a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, where the merits or demerits 
of such a proposition could be thoroughly discussed. I, there- 
fore, trust that the House will vote down any such an amend- 
ment to the present bill, as I feel that the subject as brought up 
at this time is principally being advanced for the purpose of 
defeating the apportionment bill. 

Mr. FENN: Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, stripped of all flag wav- 
ing and camouflaged opposition, the case of every Member who 
is opposed to this bill boils down to the fact that in the pro- 
posed apportionment his State will lose one or two Members. 
Let us be perfectly frank about it. According to the same esti- 
mate my State will lose one Member. I have absolutely no mis- 
givings that if my State loses one Member, it will be my dis- 
trict that will be eliminated. I know that there are powers in 
both parties in my State that will agree to that. I am willing 
to take my chances and go into another district. They are not 
going to get rid of me that quickly. Even if they do, I repeat 
what I said every time this bill has been considered by the 
House that our constitutional duty and equal and just repre- 
sentation is of far greater importance than the political for- 
tunes of individuals. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. I want to answer just a few things. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ropsion] raised the matter 
of the question of aliens who sought exemption from the draft. 
The figures at the War Department will show that the per- 
centage of native Americans who sought exemption is greater 
than of aliens who sought exemption, and you can not deny 
that fact. It is not fair to come here now and slander aliens. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the American had to state facts that 
exempted him and all the alien had to do was to present the 
fact that he was an, alien and not subject to the laws of the 
country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the percentage in natives was greater 
than that of aliens who sought exemption, no matter what you 
say. It is a question whether we could have drafted aliens, 
but there was no objection raised at all. On the question of 
counting aliens I will tell my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] what I will do. Let him put into his amendment 
that he is going to exclude from the count in establishing State 
representation both aliens and citizens who, by the laws of any 
State are not permitted to vote, and I shall vote with him. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. RANKIN. That is already in it. 
the United States has decided that. 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It has been stated here by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] and others that there are 3,000,- 
000 aliens in this country unlawfully. Gentlemen, please stop 
and consider that statement: Three millions unlawfully. If they 
came 500 on a ship—and it is impossible to bring 500 or any 
such number surreptitiously into the United States at one time— 
it would require 6,000 ships to bring them over. 

Mr. BEEDY. In how long a time? The gentleman is en- 
lightening us. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, the gentleman tried to help me this 
morning but did not make much of a success of it. 

I am talking about European aliens. Most of the references 
and the nasty innuendos were directed to European aliens. 
Now, I say that there can not be anything like 3,000,000 un- 
lawful European aliens in this country. There can not be 
anything like one-half that amount as has been suggested 
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by other Members, fixing the figure, I believe, at 1,600,000. I 
say there can not be even one-quarter that amount, and I doubt 
very much that there are over 200,000 European aliens in this 
country unlawfully. If the gentlemen will only calmly con- 
sider such a proposition, the absurdity of these figures will be 
obvious. I repeat, gentlemen, that if you take the number 
of ships that arrived from Europe every week since 1924, or 
even since 1921 or 1923, you will see that any such figure is 
simply out of the question, and is so exaggerated as to become 
ridiculous. Now, an alien who arrived prior to the act of 
July, 1924, is not deportable after five years, except for certain 
specific causes. Aliens who arrived subsequent to the act of 
1924, unlawfully, gre subject to deportation, and again I 
repeat, at the risk of becoming tiresome, the figure does not 
come anywhere within the 1,000,000 mark, and I say that it 
is closer to 200,000 than it is to the 1,000,000 mark. Now, 
gentlemen, the trans-Atlantic ships average a capacity from 
2,000 to 3,000 passengers. I believe there are only very few 
that will carry 3,000 passengers. It is safe to say, perhaps, 
the average is 750 to 1,000 passengers. Surely every passenger 
on board is not a stowaway. It is simply impossible for a ship 
to bring more than a few stowaways at a time. Human beings 
must be fed; they occupy space. If there are more than a few 
stowaways on board, everybody on the ship knows it, and 
they could not possibly land in the United States. Yes; some 
say that they come in through Canada, but the same applies 
to Canada. 

These aliens can not swim across the Atlantic to land in 
Canada. They must necessarily come on ships, and they are as 
carefully inspected and examined at Canadian ports as they 
are at United States ports. If an alien is not properly docu- 
mented for Canada, he can not enter. If he intends to come to 
the United States, we have the American immigrant inspectors 
right there to examine and pass upon his rights to enter the 
United States, so that number can not be very great. And the 
same applies as to European aliens coming through Mexico. I 
will admit that there have been several hundreds and several 
thousands entering the United States unlawfully, but surely not 
to such an extent as to create the menace and the dangers that 
have been depicted and described on the floor of this House 
to-day and on other occasions. 

To illustrate the number of ships and the tonnage required 


to transport a million people, let me call your attention to the 
transportation problem of getting the American Expeditionary 


Forces back from France. I will not compare it with the task 
of getting them over because that was under war conditions 
and it naturally required a greater length of time. But every- 
one will remember that every available ship in the world was 
commandeered into service to bring back the boys from France 
after the war. It took 476 ships nine months to bring back 
1,400,000 troops. These ships included 13 large German pas- 
senger ships which were used exclusively in transport service, 
making two trips a month each. It took all the British, French, 
and Italian ships that were available besides the thousands of 
troops that were brought back on ships of the Navy. You will 
all remember the way these boats were packed and the tre- 
mendous task it was to get the boys back. Now, gentlemen, 
that gives you an idea what it means when you talk about 
bringing over 3,000,000 persons from Europe. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will if you give me time. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have no time to yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So there is nothing in that proposition. 
I do not believe that at the utmost there are more than 250,000 
aliens here unlawfully. If we should come in here with a reso- 
lution calling for a constitutional amendment to exclude aliens 
from the count in fixing your representation, it would be pretty 
difficult to argue against that. But here you have a grave 
constitutional question. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] stated that we had injected certain organizations into 
this discussion. I want to say that we did not inject any or- 
ganization jnto this discussion at all, but that the organizations 
injected themselves. We held hearings in the Committee on the 
Judiciary on this proposed constitutional provision to exclude 
aliens, We held them in February, 1929. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocn] made a very splen- 
did presentation of his ease. A witness from my State, one 


William H. Anderson, formerly superintendent of the Anti- 


Saloon League, said it did originate with him. He said: 
It originated in my own mind, and so far as I know from the record 
I am the first person who got it into the Congress of the United States. 


He, mark you, got it into the Congress. I say that is sig- 
nificant. That Mr. Anderson, formerly of the Anti-Saloon 
League, said: 
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Any idea that there is any ulterior purpose behind it is absurd. 
There is nothing behind it except the national benefit that would flow, 
as is believed, to the prohibition cause, because most of these Congress- 
men who would be cut out are opposed to the prohibition policy. 


Then, gentlemen, was when the Anti-Saloon League injected 
itself into the discussion. We did not do it. They did it 
themselves. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is not charging me with that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I am not charging the gentleman 
with that. 

Mr. HOCH. Of course, I never heard of that man. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know. The gentleman is too respectable 
for that. Now, let me read this choice bit of literature from the 
pen of Mr. William H. Anderson, who brazenly admits he is 
seeking revenge, and I am too generous perhaps in giving the 
details of why he seeks revenge. This is what he says, and I 
read also the letterheads of Mr. Anderson and his 1-man 
organization: 


[Protestant Americanism in action for self-defense. American Protes- 
tant Alliance. A practical basis of union to promote militant Protes- 
tantism without raising any real religious issue. William H. Ander- 
son, founder and general secretary ; Mause M. Odell, treasurer. Phone 
Pennsylvania 3514. Room 421, Bristol Building, at 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, corner Forty-second Street, New York City. Allied Protestant 
American, edited and published by the general secretary, ultimately 
weekly—$1 per year. Other cooperating militant Protestant publica- 
tions—The New Menace, weckly—$1; The Protestant, monthly—$1; 
The Fellowship Forum, weekly—$2] 


To the Members of the National House of Representatives: 

The statement on the floor of the House yesterday was not correct. 
While the “stop-alien-representation”’ proposal originated by me 10 
years ago and introduced by Mr. STALKER at my request in the House 
now nearly 2 years ago, H. J. Res. 20 in the present session is for an 
amendment to the Constitution. I have great respect for the sincerity 
and patriotism of those who to give insurance of safety have proposed 
the pending emergency statutory relief. Nobody knows whether it is 
constitutional or not until the Supreme Court passes on it or refuses to 
touch it as a legislative matter, and I believe the imminent peril justifies 
an attempt to secure an authoritative ruling. f 

If this statutory provision is not adopted, the American Protestart 
Alliance will at once start a drive to put the amendment through at the 
first regular session, because it will still be possible to get it ratified 
before the next apportionment is actually made. 

In patriotic good faith I am doing my utmost to get this proposal 
adopted quickly. However, if delay for which we are not responsible 
hands to the American Protestant Alliance on a silver platter this acute, 
throbbing, popular, patriotic issue to work on for the next 10 years 
and thereby materially helps the alliance, as the correlution of the indi- 
vidual Protestant church constituency of the Anti-Saloon League, with 
the individual membership of the klan, to become the most potent force 
of the sort ever known in America, we shall submit to the affliction with 
becoming resignation. 

Incidentally, now that I have achieved a complete moral “ comeback,” 
any such result would complete, sweeten, and intensify my revenge against 
the wet, alien forces behind Tammany which, by the most infamous 
prostitution of criminal law and judicial process known to the history of 
American reform movements, locked me up in prison during the 1924 
campaign, though I was not even “ technically” guilty of the slightest 
violation of any law, and before my appeal was even argued, solely to 
get me out of Al Smith’s way for the Presidency. 

Yours for the triumph of truth, 
WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, 
General Secretary American Protestant Alliance. 


But when you consider the genesis of the idea, when the man 
who claims to be the author and originator of the idea and his 
organizations come before a committee of the House, they bring 
themselves—that is, the Anti-Saloon League and the Ku-Klux 
Klan—into the discussion. 

I will make another proposition: If you put in your amend- 
ment a provision that on the passage of this law any alien who is 
here the required number of years, who is here lawfully and 
is of good character and is vouched for, may on presenting those 
facts become a citizen of the United States, I will vote for your 
amendment. But it is not fair to say that these aliens do not 
want to become citizens, when you do not permit them to. 
Put men with sympathetic understanding in the Naturalization 
Bureau and make the test of loyalty to this country the stand- 
ard instead of trick questions in order to disqualify applicants 
and we will not have such a large alien population. 

Since 1924 immigration has been limited. When the count is 
taken in New York City you are going to find that there is 
nothing like the figures quoted by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Tuurston]. These old people who could not be natural- 
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ized because they were digging ditches and building your sub- 
ways and working in your factories day and night did not have 
a chance to acquire sufficient knowledge to go out and qualify 
for naturalization. Because you have made your requirements 
for citizenship so strict with mean trick questions and klan 
examiners that it is difficult and impossible for some of these 
people to qualify. Those old people are dying off. Their 
children are taking their places. Every one of those children 
is a native-born citizen. You can not exclude them from the 
count. 

So that the great idea that the aliens should not be counted 
and be included as persons, as the framers of the Constitution 
provided, is all subterfuge. Mr. Anderson’s idea is simply being 
used to defeat this bill. The big statesman thing to do and 
the honest, constitutional thing to do is to say: “I must vote 
for reapportionment, whether it hits my State or not.” [Ap- 
plause.] Because it is going to hit your State some of you 
resort to any subterfuge to defeat the clear mandate of the 
Constitution, and have the audacity to talk about loyalty of 
the aliens. 

I repeat, that it is the clear mandate of the Constitution that 
we should reapportion this House every 10 years. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution so intended, and it is my belief and 
firm conviction after carefully studying the debate on this 
question in the Constitutional Convention, that the framers 
intended that in providing for the enumeration every 10 years 
in connection with the reapportionment provision to make it 
mandatory. I can not see how any Member who is but slightly 
familiar with the genesis of that provision of the Constitution 
providing for apportionment can object to the bill now before 
the House. As a matter of fact, the Constitutional Convention 
had this question up for four or several days during the latter 
part of the month of June and early July. 

After disposing of the question of whether representation 
should be based upon the question of wealth, and whether or 
not colored people should be counted, the question that the con- 
vention struggled with was that of fixing the apportionment at 
stated periods in order to carry out the idea of proportionate 
representation. When they adopted the present provision of the 
Constitution calling for a census every 10 years, and basing the 
apportionment according to that census, it was the belief of the 
Constitutional Convention—and you can not escape that conclu- 
Pinckney, 
Randolph, Morris, all took part in the debate. It was left with 
the belief that there would be no time after a census, taken 
every 10 years, when the House would not be reapportioned. 
In fact, the 10-year amendment was one of the last to be 
adopted. 

Let me read what I said on this question, quoting from the 
Constitutional Convention debates, when a reapportionment bill 
was before the House on May 18, 1928: 


The question of apportionment had occupied the Constitutional Con- 
vention for several days in the consideration of the formation of 
Congress. All through the debate as to the formation of the two 
Houses, the Senate and the House, and the voting power of each State 
in the Congress the matter of proportionate representation was con- 
stantly referred to and discussed. The question came squarely before 
the convention on Thursday, July 5, 1787. Elbridge Gerry, of Massa- 
chusetts, delivered the report of a special committee which had been 
appointed a few days previously to study and make recommendations 
on the matter of apportionment. Omitting the matters not directly 
pertinent to the question of apportionment, the resolution reads: 

“The committee to whom was referred the eighth resolution of the 
report from the Committee of the Whole House, and so much of the 
seventh as has not been decided on, submit the following report: That 
the subsequent propositions be recommended to the convention on con- 
dition that both shall be generally adopted. That in the first branch 
of the Legislature each of the States now in the Union shall be allowed 
1 Member for every 40,000 inhabitants of the description reported in 
the seventh resolution of the Committee of the Whole House; that each 
State not containing that number shall be allowed one Member.” 

This brought the matter before the convention and was the subject 
of debate. An idea of the wide range of opinion, diversity of viewpoint, 
and bitterness of the debate may be gleaned from an extract taken from 
the remarks of Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania. Reading from 
Madison’s Debates: 

“Mr. Gouverneur Morris thought the form as well as the matter of 
the report objectionable. It seemed in the first place to render amend- 
ments impracticable. In the next place, it seemed to involve a pledge 
to agree to the second part if the first should be agreed to. He con- 
ceived the whole aspect of it to be wrong. He came here as a repre- 
sentative of America; he flattered himself he came here in some degree 
as a representative of the whole human race; for the whole human race 
will be affected by the proceedings of this convention. He wished gen- 
tlemen to extend their views beyond the present moment of time, beyond 


sion if you read the debate—that it was mandatory. 
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the narrow limits of place from which they derive their political origin. 
If he were to believe some things which he had heard, he should sup- 
pose that we were assembled to truck and bargain for our particular 
States. He can not descend to think that any gentlemen are really 
actuated by these views. We must look forward to the effects of what 
we do. These alone ought to guide us. Much has been said of the 
sentiments of the people. They were unknown. They could not be 
known. All that we can infer is that if the plan we recommend be 
reasonable and right, all who have reasonable minds and sound inten- 
tions will embrace it, notwithstanding what had been said by some 
gentlemen. Let us suppose that the larger States shall agree; and 
that the smaller refuse; and let us trace the consequences, 

“The opponents of the system in the smalleg States will no doubt 
make a party and a noise for a time, but the ties of interest, of kindred, 
of common habits which connect them with the other States will be too 
strong to be easily broken. In New Jersey particularly he was sure a 
great many would follow the sentiments of Pennsylvania and New York. 
This country must be united. If persuasion does not unite it, the sword 
will. He begged that this consideration might have its due weight. 
The scenes of horror attending civil commotion can not be described, and 
the conclusion of them will be worse than the term of their continuance. 
The stronger party will then make traitors of the weaker and the gallows 
and halter will finish the work of the sword. How far foreign powers 
would be ready to take part in the confusions he would not say. 
Threats that they will be invited have, it seems, been thrown out. He 
drew the melancholy picture of foreign intrusions as exhibited in the 
history of Germany, and urged it as a standing lesson to other nations, 
He trusted that the gentlemen who may have hazarded such expressions 
did not entertain them till they reached their own lips. But, returning 
to the report, he could not think it in any respect calculated for the 
public good. As the second branch is now constituted, there will be 
constant disputes and appeals to the States, which will undermine the 
General Government and control and annihilate the first branch. Sup- 
pose that the Delegates from Massachusetts and Rhode Island in the 
Upper House disagree and that the former are outvoted. What results? 
They will immediately declare that their State will not abide by the 
decision and make such representations as will produce that effect. 
The same may happen as to Virginia and other States. Of what 
avail, then, will be what is on paper? State attachments and State 
importance have been the bane of this country. We can not annihilate, 
but we may perhaps take out the teeth of the serpents. He wished our 
ideas to be enlarged to the true interest of man instead of being cir- 
cumscribed within the narrow compass of a particular spot. And, after 
all, how little can be the motive yielded by selfishness for such a policy? 

“Who can say whether he, himself, much less whether his children, 
will the next year be an inhabitant of this or that State?” 

Later on Mr. Morris continued. He objected to that scale of appor- 
tionment, to wit, 1 for every 40,000 inhabitants : 

“He thought property ought to be taken into the estimate as well as 
the number of inhabitants.” 

John Rutledge, of South Carolina, concurred. 

“The gentleman last up [Mr. Morris] had spoken some of his senti- 
ments precisely, Property was certainly the principal object of society.” 

This gives an idea of the wide range of difference that existed in the 
convention at the time. While many were fighting hard to bring about 
as democratic form of government as was possible, they were con- 
fronted by determined, stern opposition. 

On July 6 Gouverneur Morris sought to recommit the report of the 
committee, All seemed to favor that motion. Rufus King, of Massa- 
chusetts, in support of the motion, remarked that “he thought also 
that the ratio of representation proposed could not be safely fixed, since 
in a century and a half our computed increase of population would 
carry the number of Representatives to an enormous excess.” 

This view, indeed, was prophetic. Almost a hundred and fifty years 
have passed and we are confronted with that very situation. The 
population is increasing, and if we continue the same ratio adopted 
in 1910 the House will become so large as to be unwieldy and un- 
workable. Of course, I do not agree with other reasons urged by Mr. 
King at the time as to the necessity of considering wealth and 
property together with population. There may be some of my colleagues 
on the floor to-day who agree with that, but the times have so changed 
that if they do they surely do not dare to express such views. 

Charles Pinckney agreed as to the matter of population. He was 
firm and decided in his opposition to any other factor being taken into 
consideration. Mr, Pinckney stated: 

“The value of land had been found on full investigation to be an 
impracticable rule. The contribution of revenue, including imports and 
exports, must be too changeable in their amount, too difficult to be 
adjusted, and too injurious to the noncommercial States. The number 
of inhabitants appeared to him the only just and practicable rule. He 
thought the blacks ought to stand on an equality with whites.” 

Mr. Pinckney came from South Carolina, and I want to pause to call 
the attention cf my colleagues on the Democratic side of the House to 
the last sentence of his remarks that I have just quoted. 

“On July 9, Gouverneur Morris delivered a report from the committee 
of five members to whom was committed the clause in the report of the 
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ratio of Representatives in the first branch to be as 1 to every 40,000 
inhabitants, as follows, viz: 

“*The committee, to whom was referred the first clause of the first 
proposition reported from the grand committee, beg leave to report— 

“*T, That in the first meeting of the Legislature the first branch 
thereof consist of 56 Members, of which number New Hampshire shall 
have 2; Massachusetts, 7; Rhode Island, 1; Connecticut, 4; New York, 
5; New Jersey, 3; Pennsylvania, 8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 4; Vir- 
ginia, 9; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5; Georgia, 2. 

“TI, But as the present situation of the States may probably alter as 
well in point of wealth as in the number of their inhabitants, that the 
legislature be authorized from time to time to augment the number of 
Representatives. And in case any of the States shall hereafter be 
divided, * * * or any two or more States united, the legislature 
shall possess authority to regulate the number of Representatives in 
any of the foregoing cases upon the principles of their wealth and 
number of inhabitants.’ ” 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, immediately inquired “on what 
principles or calculations the report was founded. It did not appear 
to correspond with any rule of numbers or of any requisition hitherto 
adopted by Congress.” 

Nathaniel Gorham, of Massachusetts, supported the committee report, 
and replied to the two reasons urged against it. Mr. Gorham stated: 

“Two objections prevailed against the rate of 1 Member for every 
40,000 inhabitants. The first was that the representation would soon 
be too numerous; the second that the West States, who may have a 
different interest, might if admitted on that principle by degrees out- 
vote the Atlantic. Both these objections are removed. The number 
will be small in the first instance and may be continued so, and the 
Atlantic States, having the Government in their own hands, may take 
care of their own interest by dealing out the right of representation in 
safe proportions to the Western States. These were the views of the 
committee.” 

Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, expressed apprehension, which the 
attitude of the House to-day, almost 150 years later, seems to justify. 

“Mr. Randolph disliked the report of the committee but had been 
unwilling to object to it. He was apprehensive that as the number was 
rot to be changed till the National Legislature should please, a pretext 
would never be wanting to postpone alterations and keep the power in 
the hands of those possessed of it. He was in favor of the commitment 
to a Member from each State.” : 

William Patterson, of New Jersey, was against it unless the future 
apportionments would be provided for. 

Randolph, Patterson, Madison, and others then started the drive for 
the fixing of future apportionments. James Madison, jr., of Virginia, 
pointed out that the States “ought to vote in the same proportion in 
which their citizens would do if the people of all the States were 
collectively met,” 

A committee was then formed consisting of one member from each 
State. On Tuesday, July 10, Mr. King reported that the committee had 
decided to recommend that the first General Legislature should be 
represented by 65 Members in the following proportion, to wit: New 
Hampshire, by 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode Island, 1; Connecticut, 5; 
New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 
6; Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5; Georgia, 3. A 
lengthy discussion followed, with many amendments offered to slightly 
vary this apportionment. The following extract from the remarks of 
Gouverneur Morris is indeed apropos of what is taking place on the 
floor of this House to-day. 

Again reading from the proceedings as recorded by Madison: 

“Gouverneur Morris regretted the turn of the debate. The States 
he found had many representatives on the floor. Few he fears were 
to be deemed the representatives of America. He thought the 
Southern States have by the report more than their share of repre 
sentation. Property ought to have its weight, but not all the weight. 
If the Southern States are to supply money, the Northern States 
are to spill their blood. Besides, the probable revenue to be expected 
from the Southern States has been greatly overrated. He was against 
reducing New Hampshire.” 

Then Mr. Randolph moved as an amendment to the report of the 
committee of five “that in order to ascertain the alterations in the 


population and wealth of the several States the legislature should be | 


required to cause a census, and estimate to be taken within one year 
after its first meeting, and every — years thereafter—and that the leg- 
islature arrange the representation accordingly.” 

Mr. Randolph was quick to point out the weaknesses of future legis- 
latures. He pointed out that if the “mode” was not fixed for taking 
the census, future legislatures may use such a “ mode” as will defeat 
the object and perpetuate the Inequality. He stated further, “if the 
legislatures are left at liberty they will never readjust the representa- 
tion.” 

How prophetic! 

The next day the debate continued. Hugh Williamson, of North Caro- 
lina, stated that the convention should make “it the duty of the legis- 
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lature to do what was right and not leaving it at liberty to do or net te 
do it.” 

He then suggested that the time for each census should be fixed and 
that “the representation be regulated accordingly.” 

All through the debate that followed it cam be seen that it was the 
intention and the understanding of the convention that nothing was left 
to the discretion of future Congresses. It was definitely stated and so 
written into the Constitution that a census should be taken and that re- 
apportionment immediately thereafter was binding and mandatory upon 
future Congresses. Mr. Randolph was quick to agree with Mr. William- 
son’s proposition and expressed his willingness that it be substitute for 
his own. He stated, “If a fair representation of the people be not 
secured, the injustice of the Government will shake it to its founda- 
tions.” 

Continuing, Randolph stated: 

“What relates to suffrage is justly stated by the celebrated Mon- 
tesquieu, as a fundamental article in Republican government. If the 
danger suggested by Mr, Gouverneur Morris be real, of advantage being 
taken of the legislature in pressing moments, it was an additional 
reason, for tying their hands in such a manner that they could not 
sacrifice their trust to momentary considerations. Congresses have 
pledged the public faith to new States, that they shall be admitted on 
equal terms. They never would nor ought to accede on any other. The 
census must be taken under the direction of the General Legislature. 
The States will be too much interested to take an impartial one for 
themselves.” 

Then followed a running debate as to the question of counting the 
colored folks or only three-fifths of them. 

Several votes were taken as fixing the period between censuses. It 
will be remembered that in the original motion the committee’s report 
left the time in blank. A metion to make it 15 years was voted down. 
Then a motion of 6 years and 20 years, respectively, was voted down, 
and finally 10 years was agreed upon, the vote being Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia voting in the affirmative and Connecticut and 
New Jersey voting in the negative. (My State, New York, on this and 
many other votes on the question was conspicuous by its absence.) 

As I have just stated, when the Constitutional Convention agreed to 
fix the taking of the census every 10 years, and that there should be a 
reapportionment immediately thereafter, it was by no means intended 
that it should be left to the discretion, will, or caprice of any future 
Congress. The debate and the motions themselves indicate that it was 
intended to be mandatory, and even the opponents of the proposition 
left no doubt that they understood that the provision in the Consti- 
tution was mandatory upon future Congresses. Hence the bill before 
the House is not only timely and necessary in the face of the failure 
of past Congresses to do their duty by obeying the express mandate of 
the Constitution but entirely in keeping with the intent and desire of 
the framers of the Constitution to make it absolutely imperative that 
there shall be a reapportionment following the census every 10 years. 


So the proposition now before us is this, Whether or not we 
are going to duck or whether or not we have courage to stand 
up and perform a constitutional duty. There is no doubt as to 
the meaning of the Constitution and that it is mandatory. Now 
is the time for every Member to stand by the Constitution. Now 
is the time for all who believe in real representative government 
to put all personal and political expediency aside and to vote 
for his country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to speak to one issue of fact that has been raised here 
this evening. As I stated a moment ago in a question to my 
colleague [Mr. RANKIN], the Assistant Secretary of Labor, Hon. 
Robe Carl White, in January, 1928, and Hon. Mr. Hull, the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, both testified before 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization that they 
had a survey made of the number of aliens illegally in the 
country. They did not pretend it was accurate but that it was 
a summary, and they both estimated that the number who 
had come into the country illegally prior to June 3, 1921, was 
1,300,000 at that time. 

At this point I quote, by permission of the House, from the 
testimony of Commissioner Hull, in the presence of and with 
the concurrence of Hon. Rebe Carl White, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. 


Mr, Hou * * * 


I think the surveys made by the district direc- 
tors brought forth this fact. When I asked for it I divided it into 
two classes, those that came im before June 3, 1921, and those that 


came in since June 3, 1921. * * * Now you apply that on through 
the number of aliens that we kuow are in the country and you can 
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make-.a rough guess and it will run over 1,300,000. That, probably, 
is too many, but it may be right. It may be less; we do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would apply to all the people who are here 
and unable to prove legal entry into the United States? 

Mr. Huu. And the payment of the Kead tax and inspection. 

Mr. Box. That is all prior to June 3, 1921. 

Mr. Hutt, They came in prior to June 3, 1921. 


In an article in the Congressional Digest of May, 1928, at 
page 151, Commissioner General Hull said: 


We have many aliens who are unlawfully in the United States. 
Various estimates have been made as to the number, some running as 
high as 3,000,000. Regardless of the number, the problem presented is 
enormous, and the danger to our institutions is real, These aliens ille- 
gally in the country are divided into several classes—those illegally 
here because at the time of their entry they were not entitled to enter 
the United States, which include those entering surreptitiously; those 
securing entry by means of false and misleading statements; and those 
who arrived as seamen and deserted their vessels or were discharged at 
the port of arrival and abandoned their calling; and those who were 
originally lawfully admitted, but have since become public charges or 
have been sentenced for the commission of one or more crimes involving 
moral turpitude or have done other things in violation of our hospitality. 


Secretary of Labor Davis has been repeatedly quoted by the 
press as saying—I have not heard him say it at all—that we 
were getting them illegally at the rate of 1,000 per day since 
then. My own judgment is that that is an overstatement. I 
am also convinced that the number should be measured by the 
hundreds of thousands. I would make it about half what the 
Secretary of Labor makes it, and that would give us about 
2,500,000 or 8,000,000 people illegally in the country. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. McLeop]. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, if the reapportionment bill 
passes the House to-morrow, as we confidently expect it to 
pass, I have no hesitancy in saying that for me the occasion 
will be the happiest during my service in Congress. 

Being from the great State of Michigan, which with one or 
perhaps two exceptions has suffered more than any other State 
from the failure to reapportion upon the census of 1920, it is 
inevitable, I suppose, that I should abhor the injustice and 
humiliation that has been the lot of my fellow citizens in 


Michigan in being deprived of their rightful representation. 
Being also for many years a Republican member of the 
Census Committee, which is charged with responsibility for 
legislation of this nature, I have had perhaps more occasion to 
speak and act with regard to reapportionment than have the 


vast majority of the Members of this body. I believe the rec- 
ords will bear out my statement that I have made probably a 
dozen speeches in Congress upon this subject. Naturally, after 
so much discourse, together with many arguments pro and con, 
there remains to be said hardly anything of a new or in- 
formative character. We are familiar with the provisions of 
the Constitution which make mandatory the reapportionment 
of the House at regular stated intervals. We are familiar with 
the circumstances of Congress’s failure for nine years to reap- 
portion. We are familiar with the provisions of this bill, as it 
is substantially the bill which was passed by the House in the 
last session. We are familiar with the evil conditions through- 
out the country which have resulted from the failure to reap- 
portion. In the past I have designated this failure as one of 
the worst crimes it is within the power of Congress to commit, 
because it destroys the very foundation of representative gov- 
ernment. After cool and solemn reflection I still maintain that 
this designation is correct. 

I am strongly for this bill because it affords a safeguard 
against a recurrence of this crime—namely, the nullification of 
Article I of the Constitution. The enactment of such a law can 
not but be the most important measure in this decade, and one 
of the most important since the founding of our Government, 
because it seems to be the only sure way of keeping the House 
of Representatives truly representative of the people. 

Congress can not absolve itself from blame for what has 
already been done. The opportunity to reapportion upon the 
census of 1920, as Congress should have done, is gone forever. 
A precedent has been established which can never be wiped 
out, but will always hang over this body as an invitation to 
selfish groups in Congress to yield to their own interests and 
selfish desires. The automatic provisions of this bill are a very 
wise administering of antidote to this kind of political poison. 

If in the past I have given way to passion, if I have been 
overzealous in my utterances, if I have been unduly presumptu- 
ous in asking my colleagues to support proposals in behalf of 
reapportionment, I assure you it was only because of sincere 
loyalty to the cause and not due to any disregard for the feel- 
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ings of my friends. If these charges are true, I ask forgive- 
ness and I plead in extenuation that while mine has been the 
honor to represent a district approximately three times as 
populous as the average, according to the ratio of 1910, the 
700,000 people in my district for the past eight years have been 
entitled to two and nearly three Representatives in the House— 
a more potent influence than their one humble servant possesses 
in our present unfortunate circumstances. If I could have 
done three times as much as I have done, I would only then 
be compensating for the additional Representatives which have 
been denied to us. 

I am deeply sensible of the honor and the recognition which 
the House and many individual Members have accorded me in 
—_ me the privilege of pleading the cause of reapportion- 
ment. 

It is with profound gratitude that I observe the reapportion- 
ment bill coming within the next few hours to final successful 
passage. While it can not undo the harm that has been done 
during the past nine years, the good influence of this bill will 
be felt down through the promising years to come. 

Our opportunity for redemption still remains. Both sides of 
the House must insist on the passage of this pending matter, 
practically in the same form as that of its original passage by 
the House. 

In view of the fact that I have some time remaining, permit 
me to review briefly some of the discourse which has brought 
the question of reapportionment to an issue. 

Mr. Chairman, this occasion marks the seventh time a re- 
apportionment bill has been before the House since 1920. In a 
century and a half of American history the Congress has never 
before failed to perform its reapportionment duty as laid down 
in the Constitution. 

Now, in the ninth year following the census of 1920 we suc- 
ceed in getting a reapportionment bill before the House which 
has a good prospect of passage. But this bill does not operate 
under the census of 1920. So long has the performance of 
this duty been delayed and postponed that it is no longer 
feasible to reapportion under the census of 1920. With a new 
census less than one year away, it would be useless and foolish 
to reapportion on the basis of a census nine years old, especially 
when the dates of elections and other considerations make it 
impossible for any apportionment, whatever the basis, to take 
effect until after the next census will have been completed. 

There is only one consideration, and in principle that is an 
exceedingly strong one, which would make it desirable to re- 
apportion now under the census of 1920, even at this late date 
in the decennial period, if such action were not precluded by the 
aforementioned practical reasons; that consideration is one of 
precedent. 

By providing now for reapportionment on the basis of the 
1930 census, we are attempting to retrieve the honor and re- 
spectability of the Congresses sitting between the years 1920 
and 1928 with regard to the census of 1920. Those Congresses 
have perpetrated a great wrong, a crime against the Constitu- 
tion. Those who oppose reapportionment have set themselves 
up as superior to the Constitution, from which they derived 
their own authority, by not obeying the mandate to reapportion 
Congress every 10 years, 

I have been a Member of the House throughout most of this 
period of which I have been speaking. I know that the lapse 
of duty on the part of Congress was accomplished over the 
vigorous protests of many individual Members. I will say that 
individually there is not a finer or more conscientious man liv- 
ing than most of those who guide the public affairs of the 
Nation here in the Halls of Congress. Yet collectively these 
same men have succumbed to a condition which has made a 
large blot on the otherwise shining shield of Congress. I would 
not say that anyone is particularly culpable, yet, all things 
considered, there is no denying that Congress has failed to abide 
by the Constitution. 

Such uninvited and unwelcome lassitude in Congress must 
be the result of new conditions or the operation of new forces 
in our national life over which up to the present time we have 
had no control. If these new conditions or forces were capable 
of forcing the abandonment of the 1920 census, thereby jeop- 
ardizing the continued progress of representative government, 
it is time we analyzed carefully the characteristics of this new 
monster and learned how to combat it. If it should defeat this 
bill before us to-day and Congress would be forced to let re- 
apportionment go over until after the census of 1930, there are 
many sober-minded men who believe that nothing short of 
revolution could restore rcvpresentative government to the peo- 
ple. If the fact that 11 States would lose representation under 
the census of 1920 can force a delay or abandonment of the re- 
apportionment principle of the Constitution for 10 years, then 
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the taking of a census which shows that 17 States would lose 
representation, among them some of the most powerful in the 
Union, can only make matters infinitely worse. The future is 
dark indeed if we can not overcome self-interest for the sake of 
the common welfare of our country. 

It has been said that reapportionment has been delayed be- 
cause the census of 1920 was not accurate, because the Congress 
could not agree whether the size of the House should be further 
increased or not, because the reapportionment bill offered was 
an attempt to bind a future Congress, because the bill was 
anticipatory legislation, because the bill delegated powers. 

The reapportionment bill which is offered is not unconstitu- 
tional in any particular, and the features of it which are novel 
in the construction of a reapportionment bill were deliberately 
made so, because a majority agreed that such innovations were 
necessary to meet new conditions, If the bill which the com- 
mittee has reported does not meet the approval of the House in 
every particular, it can be amended, and the Congress, as well 
as the country, must abide by the will of the majority. This 
is in accordance with our plan of government. But the thing 
which can not be reconciled with American sense of justice and 
of government by the people is that Congress should be con- 
tent to go year after year without passing any reapportion- 
ment bill. 

Whenever these spurious arguments against the constitu- 
tionality or the wisdom or the justice or the necessity of any 
particular bill succeeded temporarily, we have dropped the sub- 
ject like a hot iron, and Congress has closed its eyes to the 
greater injustice and the greater unwisdom of ignoring the first 
principle written into our Constitution. What we should have 
done and what we must do now is to remain at the task of 
restoring representation in proportion to population until we 
accomplish it. Let all else wait. Ordinary legislation is of 
less importance than the preservation of the foundation of our 
Government. Just as it was necessary in the beginning to call 
a constitutional convention and invest a document of fun- 


damental principles with the solemn approval of the sovereign 
people before a Congress could legislate even for the necessi- 
ties of national life, so it is necessary to-day to observe funda- 
mentals before attempting to perform the routine duties of the 
Nation’s business. 

When the Revolutionary War turned into glorious victory, 
the Continental Congress sought to raise money to pay the ex- 


pense of the Government. While the heroic American Army 
under General Washington, on the verge of riot due to mis- 
understanding, waited, or rather growled impatiently for their 
pay, even for food and clothing and the right to go home to 
their families and their farms, Congress could not legislate 
‘for them because it had not the authority. Could there have 
been any greater necessity than that? Yet the stalwart Amer- 
icans who founded this country believed in principle above life, 
above property, above everything else. They had fought a war 
to establish the truth of the principle of “government only 
‘with the consent of the governed.” Therefore—come riot, come 
what might—the C ntinental Congress steadfastly held to the 
principle that before governing the people the Legislature must 
first get the consent of the governed through a constitutional 
convention. 

The very first condition upon which the Americans of Revo- 
lutionary days consented to be governed by Congress was that 
they should have Representatives in the governing body in pro- 
portion to their numbers in the several States. This condition 
4is evidenced by Article I, section 2, of the Constitution. Have 
we kept faith with them? Can we justify Congress in the least 
for setting aside the question of reapportionment to discuss 
routine legislation? No. Not even for all the appropriation 
bills necessary to run the Government. Reapportionment is the 
most fundamental thing in American Government. It is entitled 
to come first and must be kept first. 

Many things are important which do not partake of the 
nature of fundamental law. It is very impotrant that appro- 
priation bills be passed with precision in order to provide in 
advance for the operation of the governmental agencies in an 
orderly fashion during the coming year. But is it not of far 
greater consequence whether we have a representative repub- 
lican government or an oligarchy Is it not of far greater 
consequence that we avoid throwing the country into a system 
of rotten boroughs and gerrymanders which might bring about 
destructive civil strife? Is it not of far greater consequence 
to preserve the ideal of justice and equality in government than 
it is to gratify some desire for temporary material advantage? 

Perhaps in the future the portions of the population whose 
Representatives have sacrificed everything to their selfish in- 
terests in insisting upon keeping every one of their Representa- 
tives in the face of population changes may have occasion to 
call upon the principle of abstract justice. They may not 
always be on the side of might; they should recognize the right. 
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The States of California, Michigan, Ohio, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Texas, and Washington have not set 
up their selfish interests against the selfish interests of their 
opponents. They have called attention rather to the necessity 
of abiding by the rules laid down in the Constitution to preserve 
order and promote the common welfare. 

Between matters of narrow local interest, general rules of 
government must necessarily operate to the disadvantage of 
some and the advantage of others. But such local advantages 
are short lived and in a few years may be completely reversed. 
They should not be the means of fomenting permanent discord. 
So long as we are satisfied that the general rules of government 
are founded in truth and justice, we should submit to them 
willingly, even though in a narrow sense it goes against our 
interests. In a broader sense the best interest of anyone or any 
group is to preserve the Constitution. If we revert to the law 
of the jungle, only the strongest will survive, regardless of 
right and justice. He who is stronger to-day may be weaker 
to-morrow. 

The above-named States, by their Representatives, have re- 
peatedly come to Congress and stated their case with admirable 
patience and forbearance. They have pointed to the census of 
their population taken by an impartial and disinterested enu- 
merator. They have called attention to the fundamental law 
that Representatives shall be apportioned among the States 
every 10 years in proportion to their respective numbers. They 
have asked Congress to reapportion the Representatives ac- 
cordingly. They have now suffered the discrimination against 
them to continue for one entire decennial period. They demand 
that reapportionment be made and that the law also include pro- 
visions for doing away with such criminal neglect of duty in the 
future as Congress has been guilty of since 1920. 

Daniel Webster, aS early as 1832, stated with characteristic 
force and aptitude the problem of reapportionment. Speaking 
on the apportionment bill of that year, he said: 


This bill, like all laws on the same subject, must be regarded as of 
an iuteresting and delicate nature. It respects the distribution of 
political power among the States of the Union. It is to determine the 
number of voices which, for 10 years to come, each State is to possess 
in the popular branch of the Legislature. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee, there can be few or no questions which it is more desirable 
should be settled on just, fair, and satisfactory principles than 
ie; FF ¢ © 

Representatives are to be apportioned among the States according 
to their respective numbers; and direct taxes are to be apportioned by 
the same rule. The end aimed at is that representation and taxation 
should go hand- in hand. But between the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives and the apportionment of taxes there necessarily exists one 
essential difference. Representation, founded on numbers, must have 
some limit; and, being from its nature a thing not capable of indefinite 
subdivision, it can not be made precisely equal. 

The Constitution, therefore, must be understood not as enjoining an 
absolute relative equality—because that would be demanding an im- 
possibility—but as requiring of Congress to make the apportionment of 
Representatives among the several States according to their respective 
numbers as near as may be. 

Congress is not absolved from all rule, merely because the rule of 
perfect justice can not be applied. 


The foregoing statements of the great Webster are as true 
in condemnation of failure to pass any apportionment bill as 
they are in opposition to one at variance with the rule of the 
Constitution in some particular. 

That the time-honored methods of securing apportionments 
were not satisfactory is amply attested by historical documents. 
The methods of government must, like all other branches of 
human activity, keep pace with the advancement of learning 
and developments in up-to-date practice if they are to survive. 
Modern conditions require that some schemes be devised and 
adopted by Congress which will insure: First, that Representa- 
tives will be apportioned; second, that the apportionment will 
be equitable and proportionate to numbers, aS near as may 
be; and third, that the House shall be kept within the limits 
of a reasonable and practicable size. 

The bill before the House meets these requirements. By 
providing for an automatic apportionment according to a fixed 
rule after each census, prompt apportionment is assured, at 
the same time affording the House ample opportunity to change 
the rule by affirmative action after any particular census that 
it desires. The rule of calculation is the same which has been 
used in the recent past with satisfaction. Since it has been 
agreed upon in advance of the census and must be applied 
with mathematical exactness in each case, it can not con- 
ceivably result in partiality to any State or group of States. 
Lastly it represents the only practicable scheme for accom- 
plishing apportionment, and at the same time keeping the 
House from further exceeding the limits of desirable size. The 
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experience of years has proved that once a census is taken 
and political expediency becomes the ruling force, no reappor- 
tionment bill which meets the three aforementioned require 
ments can be enacted, except upon the principles of this bill. 

During the course of debate on this bill there has been in 
the House evidence of what John Quincy Adams once called 
“the instinctive expedient of unsteady minds.” That is, we 
have been treated to the spectacle of some Members professing 
to be for reapportionment but at the same time against every 
measure proposed for carrying it out. 

We have here a bill which is the best that your committee can 
devise, presumably. I would say that the committee has given 
its best efforts to the matter. It is unquestionably a good bill. 
In comparison with the hit-or-miss methods of selecting a basis 
for apportionment on past occasions, this bill is a model of 
scientific accuracy and impartiality. Moreover, it is modern 
enough to meet the new conditions brought about by the con- 
troversy over the size of the House. In my opinion, all the 
House needs now is the same degree of perseverance and de- 
termination to see an apportionment bill passed, that Members 
of Congress had in the early days of American history. 

To illustrate the perseverance to which I allude, I would like 
to describe briefly the procedure in the House, upon the appor- 
tionment bill of 1842. The bill was reported on January 22, 
1842, specifying a ratio of 63,000 to each Member. A debate of 
two hours was started. Representative Johnson moved to recom- 
mit the bill to a committee of one Member from each State; but 
the motion prevailed to refer it to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union and make it the special order of the 
day for the first Tuesday of February, and every succeeding day 
till the passage of the bill. 

When the bill was called up, the committee ratio was stricken 
out and 59 different substitutes were moved by 82 different Mem- 
bers on the same day; 6 more substitute numbers on the follow- 
ing day. The bill was debated intermittently, as the special 
order of business until the 3d of May, 1842, when it was taken 
from the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
passed by the House. I might add that this was the occasion 
when the requirement that the States elect their Representatives 
by districts was apparently first enacted. It was the first time 
major fractions were counted as entitling a State to an addi- 
tional Representative. 

How are we to act in the light of such zeal for prompt 
reapportionment? Certainly, we should not be content to vote 
once upon a bill each session and then dismiss the subject 
indefinitely. We can justify no action except perseverance at 
reapportionment until a bill is passed. 7 

The debates upon the question of reapportionment have 
always been among the most severe and acrimonious. Had it 
not been for the fact that prior to 1920 the House has always 
resorted to the unhappy expedient of increasing the number of 
Representatives to whatever proportions was necessary to over- 
come the opposition, it is more than likely that an impasse 
would have been encountered years ago. 

As a further commentary upon the importance of reapportion- 
ment and the historic methods of accomplishing it, let me quote 
from the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, in which Adams 
gives an account of the debates upon the apportionment bill of 
1832, which occurred while be was a Member of the House, 
subsequent to his term as President of the United States: 

January 10, 1832: Polk, of Tennessee, called up the bill for the appor- 
tionment of representation under the Fifth Census. It was referred to 
a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Michael Hoffman 
in the chair. The bill was reported with the ratio of representation 
fixed at 48,000. A motion was made by Robert Craig, of Virginia, to 
strike out 48,000, without proposing to insert any other number. This 
gave rise to a long debate on a point of order, which grew into a snarl, 
till near 4 o’clock, when the House adjourned, 

January 12, 1832: The apportionment bill was taken up in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Howard made his speech for postponing the opera- 
tion of the new apportionment bill till after the next presidential and 
congressional elections. He met no support. Armstrong, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Kerr, Craig, Polk, Beardsley spoke successively against it, till 
at last McDuffie rose and begged that gentlemen would make no more 
speeches on that side. If there was another Member in the House who 
thought with the mover of the amendment, he should be happy to hear 
him, but as it was apparent there would not be 10 votes in the House 
to sustain the motion it was to be hoped nothing more would be said 
against it. Howard was more abashed with this short speech than by 
all the arguments against him and withdrew his motion. J. W. 
Taylor then moved 59,000—lost; then 53,000—lost; Craig moved 
51,000—lost; Letcher, of Kentucky, moved 47,000—lost; 46,000 was 
also lost. The bill was then reported to the House without amendment, 
Wickliffe moved that it should be recommitted to a select committee of 
one Member from each State, with instructions to strike out 48,000 and 
to leave the number in blank. The House then adjourned about 4. 
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January 30, 1832: The apportionment bill was taken up. Wickliffe’s 
proposition to recommit the bill to a committee of 24, 1 from each 
State, with instructions to strike out 48,000 and leave blanks, was re- 
jected by yeas and nays—-114 to 76. Mr. Hubbard then moved to strike 
out 48 and insert 44. This was last and desperate chance. Wickliffe 
advised him not to specify the inserting number, because, he said, he 
would certainly lose it. But Hubbard insisted. As the question was 
about to be taken, Burges moved an adjournment, which was carried. 
The number 48,000 is so entrenched in the bill that it is obviously im- 
possible to dislodge it. 

January 31, 1832: The apportionment bill was taken up. On motion 
to strike out 48,000 Slade made a long and sensible speech; Arnold, 
Kerr, Wilde short ones. The yeas and nays were taken—94 for and 99 
against striking out. Hubbard then moved to strike out 48,000 and 
insert 44,500, upon which Wilde moved and carried an adjournment. 

February 1, 1832: The hour expired and the apportionment bill was 
called up. Hubbard replied at some length to the arguments against 
his motion; Sutherland and McCarty of Indiana spoke against him. 
I received a note in pencil from the Speaker urging me to sum up in 
reply. It was 4 o’clock and great impatience in the House for the 
question. I made a very short and incoherent speech, saying not half 
what I intended and omitting several most forcible positions, which 
occurred to me after it was all over. I recurred to the Constitution 
and to a calculation showing that the committee which fixed the ratio 
at 48,000 had taken special care of their own States. It brought up 
Barstow, of New York, to vindicate himself and Polk to refute my 
positions, The question was taken by yeas and nays and carried—98 to 
96—to strike out 48,000 and insert 44,000. Polk then told me that he 
would give up the question. Holland, of Maine, who was on the com- 
mittee, came to me with a calculation to show that Maine was better 
off with 44,000 than with 48,000. Evans had been all along with us 
and spoke this day for 44,000. Wickliffe thanked me for my calculations 
and said he had intended to present the same himself. Cambrelong- 
congratulated me upon our success. I had despaired of the vote and 
was overjoyed at the event. The whole bill was to be modified in 
conformity to the change in the ratio, and the House adjourned at half 
past 4. I rode home rejoicing, though much dissatisfied with my own 
performance. 

February 2, 1832: The hour expired and the apportionment bill was 


taken up. Mr. McKennan moved a reconsideration of the vote of 
yesterday. The vote of reconsideration was taken, and prevailed by 
100 to 94. Two or three were absent who voted with us yesterday and 


there were two or three deserters. The reconsideration placed the bill 
just where it was before the vote was taken yesterday; that is, it 
restored the number 48,000, with the motion of Mr. Hubbard to strike 
it out and insert 44,000. Allan, of Kentucky, moved to recommit the 
bill with instructions to reduce the ratio so that the number of the 
House would not exceed 200 Members. He asked the yeas and nays; 
rejected. The House then adjourned. Mr. Burgess told me that the 
reconsideration of this day was the effect of interference by some of 
the Senators. 

February 8, 1832: The apportionment bill was taken up. The ques- 
tion upon Mr. Kerr's motion to strike out 48,000 and insert 44,000 as 
the ratio was about to be taken by yeas and nays, and as it appeared 
to be the last opportunity for pressing the smaller number, I again 
addressed the House in a very confused and ill-digested speech, pre- 
senting, however, some considerations which had not been touched and 
recurring particularly to the journal of the convention of 1787 to show 
the principles upon which the representation had been established in 
the Constitution. 

As usual, I omitted half what I had intended to say and blundered 
in what I did say. I was answered at some length by Coulter, of Penn- 
sylvania; Clay, of Alabama; and Polk, of Tennessee; and sustained by 
Wayne, of Georgia, and Letcher, of Kentucky, who tried with success 
the good effect of joking. The question was taken by yeas and nays 
and resulted in a tie—97 for and 97 against. The Speaker decided in 
favor of the change, and for the second time we carried our vote. But 
we could not get the bill engrossed. Taylor moved to recommit the 
bill, instructions to strike out 44,400 and insert 53,000, and took the 
yeas and nays. His motion was rejected. McDuffie moved that the 
bill should be engrossed; but Mitchell, of South Carolina, moved to 
adjourn, and it was carried. So we shall lose it again to-morrow. 

February 9, 1832: The apportionment bill was taken up, and motion 
upon motion was made to strike out the numbers of 44,400 agreed upon 
yesterday, and the yeas and nays were taken six or seven times. A call 
of the House was demandcd, and they prevailed upon Clayton, of 
Georgia, to move a reconsideration of the vote of yesterday, and then 
the House adjourned. 

February 14, 1832: The apportionment bill was then taken up. Mr. 
Clayton withdrew his motion for a reconsideration of the motion by 
which 44,400 had been adopted as the ratio. Evans of Maine’s motion 


to reduce the ratio to 44,300 was then carried by yeas and nays, after 
which Polk, the chairman of the committee which had reported the bill, 
moved a recommitment of the bill, with instructions to strike oat 
44,300 and insert 47,700, 
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The effect of this was to give an additional Member to each of the 
three States of Georgia, Kentucky, and New York, and it bought the 
votes of a sufficient number of the delegations of those States to carry 
the majority. It had been settled out of doors, like everything else 
upon this bill. It prevailed by yeas and nays—104 to 91. 

February 15, 1832: I passed an entirely sleepless night. The iniquity 
of the apportionment bill and the disreputable means by which 80 
partial and unjust a distribution of the representation had been effected 
agitated me so that I could not close my eyes. I was all night medi- 
tating in search of some device, if it were possible, to avert the heavy 
blow from the State of Massachusetts and from New England. I drew 
up this morning a short paper to show to the Members of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation, appealing to their justice and generosity as umpires 
upon this question. Walking up to the Capitol I met Mr. Webster 
and spoke to him upon the subject. He said he would make a dead set 
against the bill in the Senate, 

In the House the bill was taken up * * *, When the report was 
received an amendment was moved to substitute 45,500 for 47,700. 
McDuffie moved the previous question upon the plea of saving time 
and useless debate, but he could not carry it * * * Many num- 
bers, down to 42,000 and up to 59,000, were moved and rejected; and, 
lastly, the number reported by the committee, 47,700, was adopted and 
the bill ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. I hung my harp 
upon the willow. 


Thus former President John Quincy Adams resigns himself 
to what he believed were the iniquities of an unjust apportion- 
ment bill. The thing which is most striking about the early 
proceedings just described is that, while all the Members felt 
very keenly on the subject, and although it was customary then 
to settle the actual ratio of the bill by taking innumerable votes 
in the House as well as in the committee they made reappor- 
tionment the special order of business and stayed at it until a 
bill was agreed upon. 

Adams was a contemporary of the men who wrote the Consti- 
tution and who started our theories of government in practice 
in America. The relative importance of apportionment in his 
mind, and the minds of his contemporaries, is clearly shown in 
the fullness of his notes. He was a former President of the 
United States, which gives peculiar significance to his utterance 
that the inequity of the apportionment laws filled him with dark 
forebodings for the future of the Republic. 

On March 1, 1832, Adams had said: 


I should hope that a great and inveterate defect in the apportionment 
laws might be remedied. I would not prematurely despair of the Re- 
public, but my forebodings are dark, and the worst of them is in con- 
templating the precipice before us. 


In spite of their strong State loyalties and disagreements, 
our predecessors of 1832 never delayed the duty of reapportion- 
ment more than two years from the date of the census. They 
would have been horrified indeed, and filled with forebodings 
even darker than John Quincy Adams’s, had they ever contem- 
plated passing one entire decennial census without a reappor- 
tionment. 

If we are not to confess that the passage of time since 1787 
has weakened the American passion for justice and debased our 
conception of the relative value of things, we must of necessity 
give some thought to principles of government. 

In my opinion, the time is not far distant when a new spirit 
will be injected into the proceedings of Congress. The lines of 
thought of men of vision will lead to the necessity of setting up, 
if not a party, then a group in Congress—a bloc, if you please— 
which will at all times give first consideration to the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution. 

Such a group might be called a constitutionalist party, be- 
cause it would have the principal qualification for a great na- 
tional party, namely, adherence to a set of principles of govern- 
ment. Its duty wovld be not to seek additional amendments to 
the Constitution but rather to prevent the enactment of pro- 
posed amendments which are foreign to basic principles of goy- 
ernment, to keep alive the thoughts and plans embodied in the 
original covenant, the most promising historic governmental 
document ever recorded. The duty of such a party would be to 
prevent the waning away of the Constitution through improper 
teaching or lack of teaching; to purge the supreme law of mat- 
ters which are properly only subject matter for mere legisla- 
tion. 

The constantly growing tendency to place everything in the 


Constitution is evidence of a growing deficiency in moral cour- | 


age. What we can not do by our own strength we seek to un- 
load upon the shoulders of the Constitution. Such weakness 
and shortsightedness can result only in disaster. What is the 
good of having a supreme law of the land if every group and 
faction succeeds in borrowing its dignity in a vain effort to en- 
force .universal respect for some particular pet rule of social 
conduct, which by comparison is of trivial importance. Under 
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such conditions there would soon be no respect for any part of 
the Constitution. As a matter of fact, I think the apathy 
toward the violation of Article I of the Constitution can largely 
be attributed to overloading the document with heavy-handed 
foreign characteristics in the amendments. A supreme law to 
live and guide a country to a great destiny must be confined to 
things of supreme importance. [Applause.] 

The following information is a complete bibliography of the 
subject of apportionment of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, prepared at my request by the Library of Congress: 

APPORTIONMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

A LIST OF REFERENCES 


1. [Adams, Charles Francis.] The papersof James Madison * * * 
published * * * wnder the supervision of Henry D. Gilpin. [Re- 
view.] North American review, July, 1841, v. 53:41-75. AP2.N7, 
v. 53. Pages 57-59 are devoted to representation and apportionment. 
The necessity of districting a State is touched upon. 

2. Adams, John Quincy. Account of the proceedings in the House 
on resolves of the Massachusetts Legislature of 23d March, 1843, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution making the representation 
of the people in the House proportional to the number of free persons. 
(In Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, edited by Charles F. Adams. 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott and co., 1876-77. v. 11, p. 455-458, 
462, 464, 472, 473, 480, 481, 482, 499, 503, 509, 511, 512, 532, 533, 
539, 540, 541, 542, 543; v. 12, p. 3-7, 12, 13.) E377.A19, v. 11, 12. 

3. The apportionment bill of 1832. (In Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams, edited by Charles F. Adams. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott and co., 1876. v. 8, p. 455, 460-461, 463-464, 465-472, 474, 
483.) E377.A19, v. 8. 

4. The apportionment bill of 1842. (In Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott and co., 1876. v. 11, p. 
68, 138, 139, 141-148, 175-179, 189, 194, 199.) E377.A19, v. 11. 

5. Alexander, De Alva Stanwood. History and procedure of the 
House of representatives * * * Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin company, 1916. 435 p. JK1316.A3. “Apportionment and 
qualification of members”; p. 3-11. Footnote references are given. 

6. American statistical association. Report upon the apportionment 
of representatives. Its Journal, Dec., 1921, v.17: 1004-1013. HA1.A6, 
v. 17. 

7. Anthony, Henry Bowen. Defense of Rhode Island, her institu- 
tions, and her right to her representatives in Congress. Speech 
* * * jin the Senate of the United States, February, 1881. Wash- 
ington, 1881. 385 p. JK1936.R4A5. 

Also in CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, 46th Congress, 3d sess., v. 11, pt. 2, 
pp. 1490-1499. 

8. Apportionment of representatives. Independent, Nov. 8, 1900, v. 
52: 2654. AP2.153, v. 52. 

Discusses briefly the influence of various ratios on the apportionment. 

9. Boutell, Lewis Henry. Roger Sherman in the Federal convention. 
(In American historical association. Annual report, 1893, pp, 231- 
247. Washington, 1894.) E172.A60, 1893. 

Describes Sherman’s relation to the compromise whereby the states 
obtained equal representation in the Senate, while the representatives 
in the House were apportioned according to population. 

Substantially the same material is given in the same author's “ Life 
of Roger Sherman,” 1896, as chap. 8, “ The constitutional convention.” 

10. Busey, Samuel Clagett. Immigration, its evils and consequences. 
* * * New York, De Witt and Davenport [1856] 162 p. 
JV6451.B9. 

Chapter XI, “ Present political power of foreign votes,” contains a 
discussion of apportionment of representation in Congress. 

11. Congress evades reapportionment. Literary digest, v, 92, Feb. 19, 
1927::13. AP2.L58, v. 92. 

12. Congress must be reapportioned on basis of 1920 census figures. 
Brotherhood of locomotive firemen and enginemen’s magazine, Oct. 15 
1920, vy. 69: 19. HD6350.R35B8, v. 69. 

13. Congress refuses to reapportion. American review of reviews, 
Apr., 1928, v. 77: 339. AP2.R7, v. 77. 

14. Congressmen dodge reapportionment. Literary digest, v. 89, Apr. 
24, 1926: 12. AP2.L58, v. 89. 

15. Congressional reapportionment. Public opinion, Nov. 29, 19090, 
v. 29: 675. AP2.P9, v. 29. 

16. Congressional reapportionment—the arguments against increasing 
size of House. Commercial and financial chronicle, Oct. 15, 1921, 
v. 113: 1620-1622. HG1.C7, v. 113. 

17. Cox, Samuel S. Union-disunion-reunion. Three decades of fed- 
eral legislation. 1855 to 1885. Personal and historical memories of 
events preceding, during, and since the American civil war, involving 
slavery and secession, emancipation and reconstruction, with sketches of 
prominent actors during these periods. * * * Providence, R. I, 
J. A. and R, A, Reid, 1886. 726 p. E661.C882. 

Apportionment under the tenth census, p. 695-697. 

18. Crumpacker, Edgar D. Reapportionment of representatives in 
Congress, Editorial review, Mar., 1911, vy. 4: 240-244. AP2.E26, v. 4. 
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19. Depriving state of representation. 
201, 

20. Dix, John A. Apportionment of members of Congress. Legis- 
lature of New York, 1842. (In his Speeches and occasional addresses, 
New York, D. Appleton and company, 1864, v. 2, p. 279-317.) 
E415.6D6, v. 2. 

21. Editorial research reports, Washington, D. C. Apportionment of 
representation in Congress. Editorial research reports, Washingtcn, 
D. C. (828 17th St.), Dee. 6, 1927, p. 976-998. Mimeographed. 

22. Elliot, Jonathan, ed. The debates, resolutions, and other proceed- 
ings in convention [of the States] on the adoption of the federal Con- 
stitution, as recommended by the general convention at Philadelphia, on 
the 17th of September, 1787; with the yeas and nays on the decision of 
the main question * * * Washington, The editor, 1827-380. 4 v. 
JK141 1827. 

23. The Federalist. The Federalist, a commentary on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; being a collection of essays written in support 
of the Constitution agreed upon September 17, 1787, by the Federal 
convention, reprinted from the original text of Alexander Hamilton, 
John Jay, and James Madison; ed. by Henry Cabot Lodge * * * 
New York and London, G. P, Putnam's sons, 1902. 586 p. JK154 
1902. 


lo. 


Law notes, Feb., 1927, v. 30: 


54. The apportionment of members among the states, 55-56. 
The total number of the House of Representatives, 57. The alleged 
tendency of the new plan to elevate the few at the expense of the many 
considered in connection with representation, 58. Objection that the 
number of members will not be augmented as the progress of population 
demands, considered. 

24. Ford, Paul L., ed. 
States, published during its 
* © © Brookiga, N. Y., 
JK171.F72. 

The subject of representation is discussed by James Sullivan, Letters 
of “ Cassius,” p. 29; James Winthrop, Letters of “ Agrippa,” pp. 53-54 ; 
Oliver Ellsworth, “ Letters of a Landholder,” p. 151; Roger Sherman, 
Letters of a “ Citizen of New Haven,” pp. 236, 240; George Clinton, 
Letters of ‘‘ Cato,” pp. 268-269; Luther Martin, Letters, pp. 354, 357; 
Spencer Roane [?], Letter of “a plain dealer,” p. 391. 

25. Foster, Roger. Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 


25. 


Sssays on the Constitution of the United 
discussion by the people 1787-1788 
Historical printing club, 1892. 424 p. 


States, historical and juridical, with observations upon the ordinary 
provisions of state constitutions and a comparison- with the constitu- 
Boston, The Boston book company, 


tions of other countries * * * 
1895. 713 p. JK241,F75. 

Chap. VIII. Apportionment of representatives and direct taxes: 
Constitutional provisions concerning apportionment of representatives 
and direct taxes; History of the clause concerning the apportionment 
of representatives and direct taxes; Manner of apportionment; Revision 
of apportionment by the Courts; The Census. 

Appendix to Chap. VIII: Jefferson’s opinion on the apportionment 
of 1792; Webster's report to the Senate on the apportionment of 1832. 

26. Franklin, Benjamin. Speech in a committee of the convention; 
on the proportion of representation and votes. (In The writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, edited by A. H. Smyth. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1906. v. 9, p. 595-599.) E302.F82, v. 9. 

The number of Representatives should bear some proportion to the 
number of the represented. Considers the proposal to have the same 
number of delegates from each State, 

27. From 65 to 435. Searchlight, v. 5, Oct. 1920: 5-7. JK1.S84, 
v. 5. 

Gives a table of representation 
from 1800-1910. 

28. Gannett, Henry. The new congressional apportionment. 
Jan., 1901, v. 30: 568-577. AP2.F8, v. 30. 

Discusses the effect of a restricted and unrestricted representation 
on the number of Representatives from the several States. 

29. Griffith, Elmer C. Congressional representation in South 
kota. Nation, Oct, 30, 1902, v. 75: 343-344. AP2.N2, vy. 75. 

Explains why 8. Dakota has not conformed to the Federal apportion- 
ment law directing the districting of the States, but elects Members of 
Congress at large. 

30. The rise and development of the gerrymander * * *# 
Chicago, Scott, Foresman and company, 1907. 124 p. JK1341.G85. 

31. Hamilton, Alexander. Apportionment of representatives. In 
The Works of Alexander Hamilton, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. New 
York, The Knickerbocker Press, 1904. yv. 8, p. 96-100. E302.H242, 
v. 8. 

Letter to Washington, April 4, 1792; gives an opinion on the con- 
stitutionality of the “act for an apportionment of representatives 
among the several States according to the first enumeration”; regards 
the question as being whether the ratio of apportionment ought to have 
been applied to the aggregate numbers of the United States or to the 
particular numbers of each State, and holds that either course might 
have been constitutionally pursued. 

32. Hasbrouck, Paul De Witt. Party government in the House of 
representatives. * * * * New York, The Macmillan company, 1927. 
265 p. JK1316.H3. 


and the number of Congressmen 
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Bibliography: p. 247-253. See chapter 3, “ House efficiency.” 
33. Helm, William P., jr. Congress flaunts the Constitution. 
ington, D. C., Current news features, Inc., 1926. 

9-14, 1926. 

34. History of Congress; exhibiting a classification of the proceed- 
ings of the Senate and the House of representatives. Vol. I. From 
March 4, 1789, to March 8, 1793; embracing the first term of the 
administration of General Washington. Philadelphia, Cary, Lea, and 
Blanchard, 1834. 736 p. J15.A7. 

Pp. 194-217 contains an account of the proceedings in both Houses on 
the apportionment of representatives under the first census. 

35. Hoar, George F. The Connecticut compromise. Roger Sherman, 
the author of the plan of equal representation of the states in the 
Senate, and representation of the people in proportion to numbers in the 
House. * * * Worcester, Mass., Press of C. Hamilton, 1903. 28 p. 
JK1071.H67. 

36. Huntington, Edward V. 
tionment of representatives. 
United States of America. 
Q11.N26, v. 7. 

37. The new method of apportionment of representatives, 
American statistical association, Journal, Sept., 1921, v. 17: 859-870. 
HA1.A6, v. 17. 

38. Reapportionment bill in Congress. 
n. 8., Vv. 67: 509-510. Q1.835, n. s., v. 67. 

39. James, E. J. The first apportionment of federal representatives 
in the United States. American academy of political and social sciences, 
Annals, Jan., 1897, v. 9: 1-41. H1.A4, v. 9. 

40, Jefferson, Thomas. Draft of President's message vetoing appor- 
tionment bill. April 5, 1792. (In the writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
collected and edited by Paul Leicester Ford. New York, G. P. Putnam's 
sons, 1904. v. 6, p. 471.) E302.J472, v. 6. 

41. —— Letter to Archibald Stuart [opposing the apportionment 
bill]. Philadelphia, March 14, 1792. (In The writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, collected and edited by Paul Leicester Ford. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s sons, 1904. v. 6, p. 405-408.) E302.J472, v. 6. 

42. Letter to President Washington on the apportionment bill. 
April 4, 1792. (In The works of Alexander Hamilton, edited by John C. 
Hamilton. New York, John F. Trow, printer, 1851. v. 4, p. 197-206.) 
E302.H22, v. 4. 

43. Opinion on the bill apportioning representation. April 4, 
1792. (In the writings of Thomas Jefferson, collected and edited by 
Paul Leicester Ford. New York, G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1904. v. 6, 
p. 460-470.) E302.J472, v. 6. 

44. —— Proposed constitution for Virginia. June, 1776. (In The 
works of Thomas Jefferson, collected and edited by Paul Leicester Ford. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1904. v. 2, p. 158-183.) Basis of 
apportionment, p. 167. E302.J472, v. 2. 

45. Recapitulation [of the opinions of the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Treasury, Secretary of War, and the Attorney General of 
the United £tates on the representation bill]. (In The works of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, edited by Johu C. Hamilton. New York, John PF. 
Trow, printer, 1851. v. 4, p. 213-215.) E302.H22, vy. 4. 

46. Knox (Henry). Letter to President Washington on the appor- 
tionment bill. April 3, 1792. (In The works of Alexander Hamilton, 
edited by John C. Hamilton. New York, John F, Trow, printer, 1851. 
v. 4, p. 196-197.) E302.H22, v, 4. 

47. Lincoln, G. Gould. The new apportionment of the House. A 
difficult problem which must be settled by the present Congress. Mun- 
sey’s magazine, Dec., 1910, v. 44: 347-851. AP2.M8, v. 44. 

48. Lodge, Henry Cabot, and T. V. Powderly. The Federal election 
bill. North American review, Sept., 1890, v. 151: 257-273. AP2.NT7, 
v. 151. 

49. Macy, Jesse. Apportionment. (In Cyclopedia of American gov- 
ernment, ed. by Andrew C. McLaughlin and Albert B. Hart. New York, 
D. Appleton and company, 1914. v. 1, p. 55-57.) JK9.C9, v. 1. 

“Reference”: p. 57. 

50. Madison, James. Letter to Charles Francis Adams. Montpellier, 
Oct. 12, 1835. (In The writings of James Madison, edited by Gaillard 
Hunt. New York, G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1910. v. 9, p. 559-566.) 
E302.M18, v. 9. 

With reference in part to apportioning representation. 

51. Madison, James. Letter to Washington. New York, April 16, 
1787. (In The writings of James Madison, edited by Gaillard Hunt. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1901. v. 2, p, 344-352. £302.M18, 
v. 2. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AyrgEs]. 

Mr, AYRES. Mr. Chairman, before entering into the dis- 
cussion of the question of the constitutionality of the amend- 
ment that will be offered to exclude aliens in making the ap- 
portionment of Representatives, I want to call attention to some 
statistics showing the population in certain States, and also the 
foreign population in those States not naturalized. These sta- 
tistics are based upon the last census taken, that of 1920, 
and show some rather interesting facts, more especially in 
view of some of the very able arguments that have been made 
during the consideration of this measure by Representatives 
from some of those States. 

I do not want to be understood as claiming that any repre- 
sentative in either branch of Congress would be influenced in 
his consideration of this measure by reason of a large foreign 
population in his State, and particularly a large foreign popula- 
tion not naturalized. Certainly this could not be the case. No 
doubt it is just one of those strange coincidences that once in 
a while occurs, and no explanation can be made as to why it 
occurs. I want at this time to call your attention to the State 
of Massachusetts. According to the last census it had a popu- 
lation of 3,852,356, of which there were 629,227 foreigners not 
naturalized—over a half million. That was over nine years 
ago, and the good Lord only knows what it is at this time. 
That shows that at least 16 per cent of the population of Mas- 
sachusetts was unnaturalized, while the State of Missouri had 
a population of 3,404,055, almost as much as Massachusetts, 
with only 78,772 not naturalized, or 2 per cent. With aliens 


excluded, Massachusetts stands to lose two Representatives, 
while under the proposed bill Missouri will lose two. 

The State of Connecticut, the home of one of the fathers of 
this measure, which State is about as large as a good-sized 
Kansas county, had a population of 1,380,631, of which 233,634 


were not naturalized. In other words, 17 per cent of the popula- 
tion of this little State was not naturalized. While the State 
of Kansas had 1,769,257, of which there were 48,509 not natu- 
ralized, or only 3 per cent. Connecticut stands to gain one 
Representative, while Kansas, with practically the same popula- 
tion and only 3 per cent as against 17 per cent unnaturalized, 
stands to lose one if aliens are counted. 

Take the State of Michigan, in which so many of her Repre- 
sentatives are taking so much interest in this legislation. Michi- 
gan had a.population of 3,668,412, of which 383,583 were not 
naturalized, or 10 per cent of her population; and from all re- 
ports there may be twice that number now. While the States of 
Nebraska and Iowa had a combined population of 3,700,392 and 
a combined foreign population not naturalized of 117,823, or 3% 
per cent of their population. Under the present arrangement of 
counting the aliens Michigan stands to gain two Representatives, 
while the States of Iowa and Nebraska stand to lose one each. 

The great State of California had a population of 3,426,861, 
of which there were 453,397 foreigners not naturalized, or 13 per 
cent. There is no way of telling how many have been added to 
this number of unnaturalized foreigners in that State by the 
bootlegging of Japanese into that country since 1920, and it 
must be remembered that this is a class of foreigners that can 
never be naturalized but can be counted in the enumeration 
for the purpose of apportionment. The State of Indiana, with 
just a little less population, that of 2,931,390, had a foreign 
population not naturalized of 84,977, or 3 per cent. The pending 
measure will allow California with her Jap population a gain 
of from two to six Representatives while Indiana will lose one. 

I could make other observations along this line but what is 
the use. I repeat, I do not contend that this condition influ- 
ences the Representatives frum those States which will gain 
as shown by the proposed measure without a provision to 
exclude unnaturalized aliens; but I must say it has seem- 
ingly developed a lot of constitutional lawyers in those States. 
I suppose the same can be said of the Members in both branches 
of Congress from the States that stand to lose Representa- 
tives by counting aliens not naturalized. 
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Mr. Chairman, from the ConeREssIONAL Recorp, it would seem 
that the opposition to this amendment developed in the body 
at the other end of the Capitol as being unconstitutional, is 
based principally upon a report from the legislative counsel 
of the Senate. The Recorp shows that he was asked to give 
his opinion by the following question: 


Whether legislation excluding aliens from enumeration for the pur- 
pose of apportionment of Representatives among the States is con- 
stitutional. 


And his answer was that— 


It depends on whether the word “persons” as found in section 2 
of the fourteenth amendment is to be construed to embrace aliens. 


And after discussing at length what is meant by the word 
“ persons,” he concluded his report or opinion as follows: 


It is therefore the opinion of this office that there is no constitu- 
tional authority for the enactment of legislation excluding aliens 
from enumeration for the purpose of apportionment of Representa- 
tives among the States, 


He might have added also that there is no constitutional 
authority against the enactment of legislation excluding aliens 
from the enumeration for the purpose of apportionment of 
Representatives among the States, and that in the absence of a 
provision of the Constitution prohibiting such legislation that 
the best writers on the Constitution as well as the Supreme 
Court of the United States have laid down the rule that where 
a general power is conferred or a duty enjoined, that the 
power necessary for the exercise of one or the performance of 
the other is also conferred. That is to say that such powers 
may not be specifically set out in the Constitution, but notwith- 
standing that fact, other powers than those expressly or 
specifically granted may be conferred by implication. Sueh 
authorities on the Constitution as Cooley and Story and others 
I might mention have held that— 


Under every constitution the doctrine of implication must be re- 
sorted to in order to carry out the general grant of power. 


The question now under consideration is a good illustration of 
this rule. For instance the general power is conferred on Con- 
gress by the Constitution as well as the duty enjoined to provide 
for an enumeration upon which a fair and just basis may be 
found to make an apportionment “ among the several States of 
Representatives according to their respective numbers.” The 
Constitution specifically provides that in making that enumera- 
tion that Indians not taxed shall be excluded, and further pro- 
vides that when the right to vote is denied a citizen of the 
United States the representation of such a State or States shall 
be reduced accordingly. The power to do these things is ex- 
pressly granted, There is another power conferred, as well as a 
duty enjoined on Congress by implication at least, and that is to 
pass legislation that will further protect the citizens in each 
and every State of the Union in taking this enumeration and 
making this apportionment, and that is by a provision excluding 
all persons not naturalized when making the enumeration and 
appertionment. 

The Constitution is silent on this question, as nowhere is the 
word “alien” mentioned in connection with the enumeration 
and apportionment, and while it is contended by some that Con- 
gress can not do this constitutionally, my answer is that Con- 
gress has the power to do so by implication as heretofore stated. 

For illustration, the Constitution specifically authorizes Con- 
gress to pass legislation for an enumeration of the population 
every 10 years; but you may search the Constitution from the 
first to the last and nowhere can you find that Congress is given 
the power to make apportionment of the Representatives, but 
it has been doing this just as though it were a power expressly 
given, and why? Simply because it has been looked upon by 
Congress as a duty to perform. It is just as much of a duty 
to provide for a fair and just basis for such apportionment, and 
Congress has just as much power to do so as it has to make such 
apportionment. Mr. Story, in his work on the Constitution of 
the United States, in speaking of the powers of Congress, states: 


Whenever, therefore, a question arises concerning the constitution- 
ality of a particular power, the first question is whether the power be 
expressed in the Constitution. If it be, the question is decided. If it 
be not expressed, the next inquiry must be whether it is properly an 
incident to an express power and necessary to its execution. If it be, 
then it may be exercised by Congress. If not, Congress can not 
exercise it. 


No one can contend that the question of excluding persons 
in each State who are not naturalized, when counting the -vhole 
number of-persons to ascertain the population for apportion- 
ment, is not properly an incident to the express power granted 
Congress by the Constitution; or but what it is necessary in 





making a fair and equitable apportionment bf Representatives 
among the several States. 

One ‘of the best definitions of the powers of Congress which 
may not be specifically delegated to it by the Constitution is 


given by Mr. Justice Story in the case of Prigg v. Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania (41 U. 8. 618). He said: 


No one has ever supposed that Congress could constitutionally, by its 
legislation, exercise powers or enact laws beyond the powers delegated 
to it by the Constitution; but it has, on various occasions, exercised 
powers which were necessary and proper as means to carry into effect 
rights expressly given and duties expressly enjoined thereby. The end 
being required, it has been deemed a just and necessary implication that 
the means to accomplish it are given also; or, in other words, that the 
power flows as a necessary means to accomplish the end, 

Thus, for example, although the Constitution has declared that Rep- 
resentatives shall be apportioned among the States according to their 
respective Federal numbers; and, for this purpose, it has expressly 
authorized, Congress by law to provide for an enumeration of the 
population every 10 years; yet the power to apportion Representatives 
after this enumeration is made, is nowhere found among the express 
powers given to Congress, but it has always been acted upon as irre- 
sistibly flowing from the duty positively enjoined by the Constitution. 


I can not believe that any of the profound constitutional law- 
yers in either branch of Congress will question the authority 
of Mr. Story in his work on the Constitution, or Mr. Justice 
Story in the opinion just read, or Mr. Cooley in his work on 
constitutional limitations, wherein he states: 


In regard to the Constitution of the United States, the rule has been 
laid down that where a general power is conferred or a duty enjoined 
every particular power necessary for the exercise of the one or the per- 
formance of the other is also conferred. That other powers than those 
expressly granted may be, and often are, conferred by implication is too 
well settled to be doubted. Under every constitution the doctrine of 
implication must be resorted to in order to carry out the general grant 
of power. 


Such interpretations of the powers conferred on Congress by 
these real and great constitutional lawyers have been followed 
by all of the courts throughout the land, including the highest 
tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United States, in construing 
legislation not specifically provided for by the Constitution. 
For instance, the Constitution is as silent as a tombstone on the 


question of expatriation, but Congress passed an act providing 
for expatriation, and in the case of Comitis v. Parkinson (56 
Fed. Rept. 588) the court said: 


There can be no doubt but that the department of government which, 
in the distribution of authority under the Constitution, has power over 
the subject of naturalization has it also over the subject of expatriation. 
The Constitution is silent on the subject of expatriation, but Article I, 
section 8, paragraph 4 provides Congress shall have power to establish 
a uniform rule of naturalization. Where the Constitution is thus silent 
as to who can denaturalize, that department which can naturalize must 
be held to have authority to expatriate. 


The Constitution was silent on the question of the Federal 
Government providing for a bank at the time Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall delivered his opinion in the case of McCulloch v. 
Maryland (17 U. 8S. 315). He said: 


Among the enumerated powers we do not find that of establishing 
a bank or creating a corporation. But there is no phrase in the instru- 
ment which, like the Articles of Confederation, exclude incidental or 
implied powers and which requires that everything granted shall be 
expressly and minutely described. * * * A constitution, to con- 
tain an accurate detail of all of the subdivisions of which its great 
powers will admit, and of all the means by which they may be carried 
into execution, would partake of the prolixity of a legal code and 
could scarcely be embraced by the human mind. It would probably 
never be understood by the public. Its nature, therefore, requires 
that only its great outlines should be marked, its important objects 
designated, and the minor ingredients which compose those objects 
be deduced from the nature of the objects themselves. That this idea 
was entertained by the framers of the American Constitution is not 
only to be inferred from the nature of the instrument but from the 
language. Why else were some of the limitations found in the ninth 
section of the first article introduced? It is also, in some degree, 
warranted by their having omitted to use any restrictive term which 
might prevent its receiving a fair and just interpretation. In con- 
sidering this question, then, we must never forget that it is a consti- 
tution we are expounding. 


This opinion, in all probability, has been referred to by 
courts and textbook writers more than any other decision. 

In addition to what I have said regarding the implied power, 
I want to reiterate what I said at the beginning, that so long 
as there is no constitutional prohibition against it the courts 
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have universally held that Congress has a large discretion 
in enacting legislation. Justice Harlan, in the case of Boske 
v. Comingore (117 U. 8S, 468) said: 


Congress has a large discretion as to the means to be employed in 
the execution of a power conferred upon it, and is not restricted to 
“those alone, without which the power would be nugatory”; for 
“all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted” to the 
end authorized to be attained, “which are not prohibited, but con- 
sist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 
Where the law is not prohibitive and is really calculated to effect any 
of the objects intrusted to the Government, to undertake here to in- 
quire into the degree of its necessity would be to pass the line which 
circumscribed the judicial department and to tread on legislative 
ground.” 


Who can question this legislation? It was admitted by those 
constitutionalists in the other body when discussing this ques- 
tion the other day that it was a serious question if anyone 
could question the right of Congress to pass an act excluding 
aliens as provided by this amendment, but they claimed it 
would be unfair and that when a Representative in Congress 
took an oath to uphold the Constitution he should not resort to 
such methods as assisting in the passage of legislation the 
constitutionality of which would be in doubt but of which the 
court would not take cognizance in an action to test its con- 
stitutionality. This, no doubt, is a very dignified and exalted 
position for any representative in both branches of Congress 
to take. But my judgment is that there were just as good con- 
stitutional lawyers in Congress who were also just as conscien- 
tious in days gone by as there are at the present time. They 
voted for and passed many laws where “there was no con- 
stitutional authority for the enactment of such legislation,” 
But such eminent jurists as Chief Justice Marshall, in econ- 
struing such legislation, said that: js 


The sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the 
National Legislature that discretion, with respect to the means by 
which the powers it confers are to be carried into execution, which 
will enable that body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the 
manner most beneficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let 
it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are 
appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not 
prohibited but consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, are constitutional. Where the law is not prohibited and is really 
calculated to effect any of the objects intrusted to the Government, 
to undertake here to inquire into the degree of its necessity would be 
to pass the line which circumscribes the judicial department and to 
tread on legislative ground. This court disclaims all pretentions to 
such a power. 


This doctrine has been followed by the judiciary from that 
day to the present. This means that the courts will not inter- 
fere with a question purely political, such, for instance, as ex- 
cluding aliens from the count in enumerating the persons as a 
basis for apportionment. 

In the case of Fong Yue Ting v. United States (149 U. 8, 712), 
Justice Gray said: 


In exercising the great power which the people of the United States, 
by establishing a written Constitution as the supreme and paramount 
law, have vested in this court, of determining, whenever the question 
is properly brought before it, whether the acts of the Legislature or of 
the Executive are consistent with the Constitution, it behooves the 
court to be careful that it does not undertake to pass upon political 
questions the final decision of which has been committed by the Con- 
stitution to the other departments of the Government. 


In the case of Luther agaiust Borden, the United States Su- 
preme Court, in defining its duty on a political question, stated: 


But, fortunately for our freedom from political excitements in judi- 
cial duties, this court can never with propriety be called officially to 
umpire in questions merely political. The adjustment of these ques- 
tions belongs to the people and their representatives in the State or 
General Government, 


That means that if Congress sees fit to enact a statute which 
provides for the exclusion of aliens in the count of population 
for apportionment it is a question belonging exclusively to the 
people and their representatives in Congress, and that no 
court has the power to act as an umpire in adjusting the 
question. 

In conclusion I will call attention to a tolerably recent de- 
cision rendered by a distinguished jurist of my own Stat’, Mr. 
Justice Brewer, In the case of Wilson v, Shaw (204 J. S&S. 
30) was where a citizen undertook by injunction proceedings 
to prevent the Secretary of the Treasury from paying money 
to the Panama Canal Co. and the Panama Republic. The con- 
struction of the canal had been authorized by Congress and 
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money appropriated to meet the expenses incident thereto. 
Justice Brewer, in his opinion, said: 


For the courts to interfere and at the instance of a citizen, who 
does not disclose the amount of his interest, stay the work of con- 
struction by stopping the payment of money from the Treasury of the 
United States therefor would be an exercise of judicial power which, 
to say the least, is novel and extraordinary. Many objections may be 
made to the bill. Among them are these: Does plaintiff show sufficient 
pecuniary interest in the subject matter? Is not the suit really one 
against the Government, which has not consented to be sued? Is it 
any more than an appeal to the courts for the exercise of governmental! 
power which belongs to Congress? 


Should we pass an act for apportionment in which it is pro- 
vided that aliens should be excluded in the count, in the lan- 
guage of Justice Brewer, who can show sufficient pecuniary 
interest in the subject matter to maintain an action to contest 
the validity or constitutionality of the law? Could the court 
consider such an action other than an appeal to the courts for 
the exercise of governmental power which belongs to Congress? 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of the time 
on this side to the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for nine minutes, : 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the debate this afternoon has been centered almost wholly 
around the reapportionment feature of this bill, because that is 
the feature which most directly cencerns us and the States 
which we represent. 

I would like, in the closing minutes of this session, to divert 
your attention to another phase of the bill—the taking of the 
census—and undertake to enlist your interest in the collection 
and publication of facts regarding the need for old-age pensions. 
Here is a class of people in whom we ought to be sympathetically 
interested, who possess no means and no power of speaking for 
themselves. They have no organization and no bloc to advance 
their welfare. Their economic condition and their personal 
pride prevent them from lifting their voice effectively in their 
own behalf. They are dependent wholly upon the welfare or- 
ganizations of the country and those kindly disposed souls who 
are unwilling to see those broken with age suffer the blight of 
poverty for which in many instances they are not at all to 
blame. 

I am not asking in this amendment for any commitment of 
the Congress to a Federal old-age pension. My present belief 
is that the closer the administration of old-age pension is kept 
to the beneficiary through the State and county authorities the 
better. However, there exists in the whole United States no 
agency other than the Census Bureau that can collect authentic 
and reliable information on this subject on which the legisla- 
tures of the various States can depend when considering the 
problem of the needy aged. 

The next 10 years is going to see a great increase of interest 
in this great humanitarian movement. We, the richest nation 
in the world to-day and rapidly growing richer, are no longer 
going to be content to witness that tragedy of our civilization, 
the needy aged going down into the sunset of life, forgotten and 
alone and deprived not only of the comforts but of many of the 
actual necessities of life. 

It is the irony of this day and age that as science is pro- 
longing the span of human life our present industrial system 
is shortening the period of its productive usefulness. 

The amendment that I intend to offer to-morrow at the appro- 
priate place is as follows: 


Proposed amendment authorizing and directing the Director of the Cen- 
sus to collect and publish statistics concerning the need for old-age 
pensions 
That the Director of the Census be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

directed, in the making of the next decennial census, to collect and 
publish statistics concerning the need for old-age pensions, including 
the number of men and women who are of the age of 65 and over, who, 
singly or jointly, with their respective husband or wife, if their husband 
or wife is living, possess property of the value of less than $5,000 or an 
assured income less than what would ordinarily be received from $5,000 
invested; the number of such men and women who are being cared for 
in charitable institutions of one kind or another; also the number of such 
men and women outside of institutions who are wholly and in part 
dependent upon public or private charity. 


Mr. 


Mr. RANKIN. Can the gentleman give us any statistics as 
to the number of States that have such legislation? 

Mr. SWING. I will insert a table showing that information. 
Prior to 1927 there were four States and the Territory of 
Alaska which had old-age pensions. In the 1927 legislatures 
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two additional States adopted old-age pensions. In the legisla- 
tures which met the first of this year bills were introduced in 
the legislatures of 26 States. Four of the legislatures enacted 
them into law and in six others old-age pensions passed one 
house or the other. I predict that in the next 10 years this 
matter is going to be earnestly pressed as a worthy humani- 
tarian movement in all the other States. What I would like 
is to get the facts before the country, so the legislatures can 
act intelligently upon the problem. What is the number of 
people over the age of 65 who, singly or jointly with their re- 
spective wife or husband, possess less than $5,000 worth of 
property or the equivalent thereof in an assured income; how 
many of them are being supported in charitable institutions; 
how many of them outside of charitable institutions are de- 
pendent in whole or in part upon public or private charity? 

This information, I am assured, will be helpful to the legis- 
latures in acting upon this matter. It will not be burdensome 
to the Government to collect, because, according to the last 
census, there were less than 5,000,000 people over the age of 65. 
The number of persons over 65 years has to be ascertained any- 
way. Two additional questions will gather the required in- 
formation called for by my amendment. 

Railroads and enlightened big business are more and more tak- 
ing care of those who have had long continuous employment. Our 
Government is to-@ay pursuing a more liberal policy with those 
who have served it faithfully a long length of time, but you 
know and I know that there is to-day and that there must 
always continue to be seasonal occupations. There must always 
be great masses of common laborers who never can count on 
steady employment long enough to earn the right to an annuity. 
Then there are the aged who, not because they have been 
prodig: not because they have been improvident, not because 
they have not been industrious, but through unfortunate invest- 
ments, have lost their all. It is a humane thing, it is a wise 
policy, it is an economical arrangement to extend to them, 
through the State and the local subdivisions of the State a pen- 
sion whereby they can live outside of public institutions as long 
as possible, because thereby they maintain their self-respect 
and are enabled to carry on some productive activity whereby 
to help support themselves until disease and old age finally 
make it necessary for them to go into hospitals for their final 
care. 

I sball offer at the appropriate time an amendment which I 
think will in nowise encumber the taking of the census and 
which will secure and make public dependable and authentic 
information which will help the State legislatures make a wise 
and proper decision of this important public question. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


Summary of State old-age pension laws 
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old-age pensions 
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$25 per month... 65 


$30 - month.._ 


$360 per year __ 
$300 per year__ 


1 Male. 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. LaGuarpra] in his attack on the laws of the State of 
Mississippi is certainly at variance with the authorities that 
he quotes. Senator Boran, of Idaho, a year ago when these 
wet fellows who were dissatisfied with the prohibition law and 
were attacking the election laws of Mississippi made the same 
accusation against Mississippi that were made here to-day; 
Senator Bora said that since this question had arisen he had 
read the constitution of every Southern State and had investi- 
gated the laws of every Southern State with reference to the 


2 Female. 
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violation of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments; that he 
had not found where a single one of those charges were justi- 
fied. I make that statement because the gentleman from New 
York made the attack without giving me an opportunity to 
answer. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the first section of the bill. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and Mr. 
Titson having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee had 
had under consideration the bill 8. 312 and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ON THE CENSUS AND REAPPORTIONMENT 
BILL 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members may have five legislative days to extend their own 
remarks on the bill under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent that Members may have five legis- 
lative days to extend their own remarks gn the census and 
reapportionment bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a me- 
morial address that I made at the Congressional Cemetery, 
Washington, D. C., on the last Memorial Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the memorial ad- 
dress delivered by me at the Congressional Cemetery, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 30, 1929. 

The address is as follows: 

“On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with sacred round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


We meet to-day to pay tribute to the sacred memory of our dead, 
Cur hearts are filled with a sorrow that can not be expressed in 
‘words, and so we bear fragrant flowers to speak for us. It is fitting 
that we who are living pause and do honor and homage to those who 
sleep because of their sacrifice. A nation bows in tears and grief 
to-day at the bier of those who laid down their lives that our country 
might survive. We who remain strew blossoms in affection over the 
green mound beneath which rest the ashes of the hero of many battle 
fields. We linger to-day in the silent cities of our dead throughout 
our country fecling that we stand on hallowed ground, for here sleeps 
the loftiest symbol of America’s spirit of patriotism that found ex- 
pression in the supreme sacrifice, 

The tears of a grateful Nation consecrate anew this day the sacred 
resting places of our fallen comrades. The observance of this national 
Memorial Day from year to year in a most fitting and impressive 
manner brings to the attention of the entire Nation the large debt of 
gratitude, affection, and love which we owe to those who died that 
our country might live. 

I would not attempt to-day to pay tribute to the inspiring courage 
and heroism of individuals. However well this has been done in song 
and story it has been most inadequately done, for the heroism of 
the human soul that lays itself on the altar of country sweeps into 
the realm of the spiritual, and any human effort that attempts ade- 
quately to appraise that heroism must indeed seem feeble! I would 
address myself to the more impersonal national aspects that lie back of 
Memorial Day. 

“We who have faith to look beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And know that out of death and might shall come the dawn of ampler 

life, 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God hath given you the priceless dower 
To live in these great times, and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour! 


“That ye may tell your sons, 
Who see the light high in the heavens, their heritage to take: 
‘I saw the powers of darkness take their flight, 
I saw the morning break !’” 


As we again to-day bind up the wounds of war with our sacred 
meniorics, our tributes of affection and love, we must dedicate our lives 
anew to the completion of the task for which they struggled. If our 
“dead shall not have died in vain” then, indeed, we who are doing 
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reverence to their memories to-day must gather a new vision of devo- 
tion to the cause “for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion.” It is ours to live and make real the ideals for which they 
fought and died. And so, as we do honor to the memory of our sacred 
dead, may we remember to live for the principles for which they died. 

The immediate causes lying back of the half dozen wars our country 
has fought have differed somewhat; and yet, in their final analysis, how 
similar. One time we speak of independence, and then of the preserva- 
tion of the Union, and then we think of our rights and liberties and the 
compelling need of a world-wide democracy. But entering into all 
these causes and a vital part of them is the love and devotion of the 
human heart for the ideals and aspirations of country. The im- 
mediate causes of war may appear to be material, but always they are 
spiritual. Civilized peoples do not lay down their lives for the 
acquisition of things material, but rather for the preservation of things 
spiritual, Think you the millions of brave men sleeping in a thousand 
cemeteries to-day would have lain their lives on the altar of a material 
aggrandizement? No; it was their valor and patriotism, fired by a love 
and devotion to a great cause, that found expression in a sublime 
sacrifice that has forever made sacred the soil of our hundreds of 
battle fields at home and abroad. 

We are wont to believe that our national idealism finds full and 
fitting expression in our Constitution. As defined in that immortal 
document, we are convinced that here is a democracy that challenges 
the ddmiration of the world. Throughout the late World War we 
thrust into that mighty conflict the flower of a nation’s youth, the 
unlimited resources of a nation’s treasury, in order to “ make the world 
safe for democracy.” And so, fighting with a valor victorious and a 
heroism unsurpassed by the soldiery of any war in history, our brave 
boys surrendered their lives for an ideal—that liberty and democracy 
might not perish from the earth. 

This, indeed, was an example of supreme patriotism; but may I 
not remind you that there is a patriotism of peace no less important 
and no less compelling than the patriotism of war, If the roses which 
we bear to-day express feebly the homage in our hearts for those 
who fought and fell to make the world safe for democracy, we must 
live to make that democracy safe for the world. If our brave boys 
fought for their devotion to an ideal, then that ideal must find expres- 
sion in days of peace. 

I said a moment ago that our Constitution interprets our democracy. 
The first step then in constructive patriotism of peace is the promotion 
of an active, living respect for and obedience to that Constitution. No 
people can advance beyond its appraisement and appreciation of its 
own organic law, and its final measure of patriotism is its obedience 
to that law. We are developing to-day a type of so-called democracy 
that is unwholesome and unsafe for organized society in this or in any 
other country. We dare to scorn the provisions of a Constitution the 
preservation of which has cost the sacrifice of our fathers and brothers 
by the multiplied thousands. Living, it becomés our duty if we would 
respect our dead to make vital in our civilization, by precept and ex- 
ample, the ideals embodied in our law. The patriotism of peace cries 
out for this, and the voice of those sleeping pleads for it. The recent 
words of President Hoover will bear repeating in this connection: 

“A nation does not fall from its growth of wealth or power. But 
no nation can for long survive the failure of its citizens to respect and 
obey the laws which they themselves make. Nor can it survive the 
decadence of the moral and spiritual concepts that are the basis of 
respect for law, nor from neglect to organize itself to defeat crime and 
the corruption that flows from it.” 

And so we should remember on this occasion that it becomes our 
duty to pay proper allegiance to our flag in days of peace no less than 
in the trying hours of war, by not only obeying the Constitution which 
it represents but that we must also charge ourselves with the duty of 
advancing that same obedience in society generally. Personal rights and 
privileges must yield to social rights and social welfare. In our social 
order, in the march of civilization, the rights and welfare of the indi- 
vidual must always be regarded in their relation to the rights and 
welfare of the larger groups, and so it should be said that all of our 
personal rights become related rights and our obligation to society 
grows very clear. 

May I not, therefore, insist that if we would do proper honor to 
the memories of our sleeping loved ones to-day, we must, catch a new 
vision of the spiritual ideals that brought courage and sacrifice to the 
hearts of those now silent in death, We must assess anew the moral 
values of life. We need to remind ourselves over and over that only 
the concepts of the spirit guarantee the security of a nation and the 
fruits of the spirit make the life of that nation beautiful and worth 
while. 

Our brave ones have fought and died for our ideals. Shall you and I 
live for those same ideals? They fought that wars might cease, that 
peace might prevail. Are we supporting those ends in life? They 
tasted death that liberty, justice, and right might not perish. Does our 
patriotism prompt us to support those same principles in the daily con- 
flicts of life? They suffered and died that peace and righteousness 
might prevail throughout the world. Is America doing her full meas- 
ure to-day in making that ideal real? The more secure civilization is 
made in days of peace the more remote grows the danger of war, 
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The hope has been expressed that we have fought our last war. Men 
who experienced the horrors of the World War, more than any others, 
would have a permanent peace; but they would not choose that peace 
at any price. They who suffered most realize most profoundly that our 
institutions, our ideals, and our national honor must be preserved at 
any cost. As our brave boys in khaki fought to end wars so we 
should labor for a permanent peace. 

As we study history we are impressed with the futility of the 
arbitrament of arms as a means of settling either civil or national 
difficulties. Finally, disagreements are adjusted around the council 
table. If reason and understanding are the final arbiters in the 
adjudication of controversies, may we not hope that at a very early 
day they will be the sole arbiters? This is demanded more and more 
by the thought of advancing civilization. The rapid development of 
science, evidenced by its marvelous discoveries and inventions, must 
be turned to constructive rather than to destructive ends. 

I would suggest, briefly, two means looking to the assurances of 
peace. Until that golden day when the world shall become peace- 
minded, we should at all times fortify our country on sea and land 
with adequate defensive strength. There is no surer guarantee of 
peace to any nation than its right to declare to the world its ability 
to protect its own, To weaken our Nation’s defense is unthinkable. 
Another movement in the interest of peace would be a provision for 
the drafting into service of our material resources. Certainly if we 
have the right to call to the colors the manhood and womanhood 
of our Nation, the field and the factory also should be required to 
make its contribution. In the awful exigencies of war, every re- 
source, both life and property, should be brought to the Nation’s 
service. And may it never again be possible, here or elsewhere, for 
business to profiteer at the expense of the suffering and sacrifice of 
human life. That will ever remain one of the dark pages of our 
history. 

As our comrades sleep in their silent tombs, let us strew with 
gentle hands the fragrant flowers o’er them, with the full conscious- 
ness in our hearts that through to-day and all of our to-morrows their 
ideals in death must be our ideals in life. 


“In Flanders fields the poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky, 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


“We are the dead; short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 
Take up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 
. * * * . 
“Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead. 
The fight that you so bravely led 
We've taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead, 
Where once his own life blood ran red; 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 
In Flanders fields. 


“Fear not that you have died for naught. 
The torch you threw to us we caught. 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 
And Freedom’s light shall never die! 
We've learned the lesson ye have taught 
In Flanders fields.” 


ADJOURN MENT : 
Mr. FENN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 28 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
June 4, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

24. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting records of judgments against the Government by 
United States district courts which require an appropriation for 
their payment (H. Doc. No. 25); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

25. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting records of judgments rendered against the Gov- 
ernment by United States district courts in special cases (H. 
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Doc. No. 26) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

26. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims 
which require an appropriation for their payment (H. Doe. No, 
ond to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered’ to be 
printed. 

27. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting records of judgments rendered against the Govern- 
ment by the United States district courts, as submitted by the 
Attorney General through the Secretary of the Treasury 
(H. Doe. No. 28); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

28. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Enginee:s on preliminary examination and 
survey of Baltimore Harbor and channels, Md. (H. Doc. 29); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 

29. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report and recommendations to Congress 
concerning the claim of Allegheny Forging Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(H. Doe. No. 30) ; to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. J. Res. 
80. A joint resolution authorizing the postponement of the date 
of maturity of the principal of the indebtedness of ‘*e French 
Republic to the United States in respect of the purchase of sur- 
plus war supplies; without amendment (Rept. No.16). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 3588) to make provision against 
the discharge or escape of oi! into navigable waters and fixing 
penajties for violations thereof; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 3589) to authorize 
the removal of the bar of the statute of limitations in the case 
of credits and refunds of internal-revenue taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 3590) to establish a na- 
tional park in the State of Texas; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3591) to create the Mexican border labor 
commission, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 3592) to further amend sec- 
tion 37 of the national defense act of June 4, 1920, as amended 
by section 2 of the act of September 22, 1922, so as to more 
clearly define the status of reserve officers not on active duty or 
on active duty for training only; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 3598) 
to authorize an additional appropriation of $7,500 for the com- 
pletion of the acquisition of land in the vicinity of and for the 
use as a target range in connection with Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 3594) 
to authorize the acquisition of 1,000 acres of land, more or less, 
in settlement of certain damage claims and for aerial bombing- 
range purposes at Kelly Field, Tex.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 3595) 
to authorize the payment of burial expenses of former service 
men who die in indigent circumstances while receiving hospitali- 
zation and whose burial expenses are not otherwise provided 
for; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 3596) to exempt veterans of 
the World War from payment of the fee for the issuance of a 
passport ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3597) to assist by loans any person holding 
an honorable discharge from the military forces of the United 
States of America during any war; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3598) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to aid in acquiring toll bridges and in 
maintaining them as free bridges, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3599) for the 
erection of a public building at the city of Dover, State of 
Ohio, and authorizing an appropriation of money therefor; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 3600) to amend section 5 
of an act entitled “An act authorizing Maynard D. Smith, his 
heirs, successors, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, 
Mich.,” approved March 2, 1929, and being Public Act 923 of 
the Seventieth Congress; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 3601) to amend the World War 
veterans’ act; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 94) to in- 
crease the midshipmen of the Navy from the enlisted men of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 95) directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make certain changes 
in the rate structure of common carriers by reducing the rate 
from all interior points to points of exportation on shipments 
of wheat similar to those now carried on shipments of steel 
from interior points to points of exportation; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 96) directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make certain changes 
in the rate structure of common carriers by reducing the rate 
from all interior points to points of exportation on shipments 
of wheat and cotton similar to those now carried on shipments 
of steel from interior points to points of exportation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 3602) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Shell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 3608) granting a pension to 
E. Florence Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 3604) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 3605) granting 
an increase of pension to Rose E. Van Horn; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3606) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Haskell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3607) granting a pension to Herman 
Lucken; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3608) granting a pension to Mabel Leona 
Wattenbarger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3609) granting an increase of pension to 
May E. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3610) for the relief of William Geravis 
Hill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 3611) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOKE: A bill (H. R. 3612) granting an increase of 
pension to Wilhelmina Hagen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 3613) granting a pension 
to Cecelia Roland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 3614) granting 
an increase of pension to Martin L. Payne; to the Committee 
on Pensions. ” 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 3615) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (TI. R. 3616) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie W. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3617) granting a pension to Alice B. 
Putnam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

* By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 8618) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary L. Kniss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3619) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Snook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3620) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia M. Surfus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 3621) granting a pension to 
Addie Bryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 3622) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J, Thacher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3623) granting an increase of pension to 
Samantha Midgett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8624) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret M. Matheny; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8625) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann M. Harford: to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3626) granting an increase of pension to, 
Martha E. Harlan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3627) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Hedges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. { 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3628) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah E. Sidebottom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3629) granting an increase of pension 
Mary B. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3680) granting an increase of pension 
Louisa J. Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8631) granting an increase of pension 
Alice Sunderland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3682) granting an increase of pension 
Marilla Shipley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3633) granting an increase of pension 
Margaret Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3634) granting an increase of pension 
Hannah R. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3635) granting an increase of pension 
Delilah A. Summers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3636) granting an increase of pension 
Melissa Hardin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3637) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3638) granting a pension to Anthony 
Harvey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3639) granting a pension to John E. 
Stringer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3640) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie C. Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 3641) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Helena Dahn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 3642) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy Melton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 3643) for the re- 
lief of Alfred W. Mayfield; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3644) for compensation in behalf of John 
M. Flynn; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 3645) for the relief of the 
estate of W. Y. Carver, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 3646) granting a 
pension to Martha BH. Tilman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3647) granting a pension to John Garrison; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8648) granting a pension to Lucretia Da- 
vidson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3649) granting a pension to Nancy Ann 
Whitehead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3650) granting a pension to John H. Holtz- 
houser, alias John H. Houltzhouser; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8651) granting a pension to Francis M 
Snider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8652) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha A. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3653) for the 
relief of Frank Martin; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3654) granting a pension to Florence K. 
Rowland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

604. Petition,of Department of Ohio, United Spanish War 
Veterans, Colvmbus, Ohio, favoring increase of pensions to 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

605. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition requesting that the House 
Committee on Invalid Pensions be organized in order to permit 
action on the Robinson bill, providing for a pension of $50 per 
month for the widows of the Union veterans of the Civil War, 
at this special session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

606. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition of Roosevelt 
Camp No. 13, United Spanish War Veterans, R. H. Haverfield, 
commander, and I. L. Bailey, adjutant, Fort Collins, Colo., for 
speedy action on the passage and approval of the Knutson bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

607. Also, petition of a number of veterans who gave service 
in behalf of the United States in the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or in the China relief expedition, for 
support of House bill 2562, which has been introduced by Con- 
gressman Knutson and referred to the Committee on Pensions; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 





